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Anna C. 1 ’ai'es, Pii.D. f 

Leetnror in (Jcrmnnic Philology at Newnhatn College, Cambritlge. Formerly-! WHo, English. 

Fellow of Newnham College. Author Of A Fourteenth Century Bihlicul Version; Ac. I 

Ai.gkrnon Charles Swinburne. ) ..a 

See laographical .article: SwiNBURxn, Algernon C. I Bsaumont and FletchM. 

Albert Frederick Pollard, M.A., F.R.Hist.Soc. e 

f‘rofe.ssor of English History in the Ihiiversity of London. Fellow of All Souls' I Balnaves ; 

Giillege, Oxford. Assistant Editor of the Dictumarv of Nationid Biografrhy, 1893--; BarneS, Robert J 
tool. Lothian jirizeman (Oxford), 1892; Arnold prizeman, 1898. Author of I Bgggy, 

.. '■ z; Ac. t. 


Beza. 


I.iiglaiid under the Protector Sowetni', Henry VIU.', Life of Thomas Cranmer) 

Rev. Alexander Gordon, M.A. ( 

Lecturer on Church History in the University of Manchester. t 

StR .^i.FRED George Greenhill, M.A., F.R.S. e 

i'ormerly rrofe.s.sor ol Mathematics in the Ordnance College, Woolwich. Author | BMiutiiw, 
ot Diffe.Hnlial and Integral Calculus with Applications; Hydrostatics; Notes on \ “aiBSMOSe 
Dynamiis; An. ' 

Arthur Ha.s.saix, M.A. i * 

Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. .Author of A Handbook of Furopeaui Austrla-Hungary ! History (iif 
History; The Datauee of Power; Ac. Kclitor of the 3rd edition of T. H. Dyei's l part), 

Historv of Modern F.urope. ' 

Albert Henry Newman, LLD., D.D. i 

Professor of Chiirch History, Baylor t.lnivcrsitv, Texas. T’rofessor at McMa.ster I . , , • 

Ihiiversitv, Toronto, 1S81-1901. '.Author of The Haptist Chtmhes in the Vnited I eimenean. 

States; Mamml of Church History; A Century of Baptist Achieuement. V 

Sir A. lIouTUM-ScHiNDLER, C.I.E. ( Aaerbfcijan ; Bakhtiari; 

Oeiieral 111 the Persian Army. Author of Eastern Persian halt. [ Bander AbbSsI ; BarflUUSb. 


Rev. Archibald Henry Sayce, D.Litt., LL.D. 

See the hk)gra])hical article: Savce, A. H. 

Andrew Jack. 50 N Lamoureux. 

Librarian, College ol .hgricultnre, Cornell Universily. Editor of the Bio News 
(Kio de Janeiro), 1879-1901. 


Babylon-; Babylonia and 
Assyria; Belshazzar; 
Berossus. 

Bahia; State; 

Bahia: City. 


Andrew Lang. r 

Sec the biographical article: Lano, Andricw. \ BftlteilSe 

Alfred Newton, F.R.S. , 

See the biograj'Iiical article: Newton, Alfred. ^ Birds Of PftT&dise. 

Alfred Peter Hilliek, M.D., M." 

President, Soiitli ,^fricau Medical 
Ac. Served in Kailir War, 1^78- 
practice in South Africa till 1896. 

Political Prisoner at Pretoria, 1895-1896. M.P. for Hitchin division of Herts, 1910. 


!• ( 

Congress, 1893. Author of South .Ifman Stiidus ; I 
1K79. Partner with Dr L. S. Jameson in medical- 


Basutoland: History (in part); 


Member of Reform Committee, J ohannesburg, and I Boohuanaland (tn part). 


Archibald Sharp. C _ 

Consulting Engineer and Chartered Patent Agent ( BlCyOlO. 

Alfred St Hill Gibbons. ( 

Major, East Yorkshire Regiment. Explorer in South Central Africa. Author of ! Barotso, Barq^soland.^ 
.Ifriea from South to North through Marotseland. I. 


Arthur Wuxey, F.R.S., D.Sc. 

Director of Colombo Mu-seum, Ceylon. 


^ BahuMlglossus. 


Arthur William Holland. (= History (in 

Formerly Scholar of St John's College, Oxford. Bacon Scholar of Gray’s Inn, 1900. (j j pard 
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Alfred William Pollard, M.A. 

Assistant Keeper of Printed Books, British Museum. Fellow of King's College, 
Loudon. Hon. Secrctjlry Bibliographical Society. ^Editor of hooks ^out h^'>ks\ 
and Bibliography a. Joint-editor M the Library. Chiel Editor of the " (dobe ' 
Chaucer. * ^ 

Prince Bojidar Kakageorgevitch (d. 1908). 

Artist, art critic, designer and goldsmitli. Contributor to the Paris Figaro, the 
Magazine of Art, &c. Author ol Enchanted India. Translator of the works of Tolstoi 
and Jokat, &c. 

The JiArfi. OF Crewe, K.G., F.S.A. 

See the biographical artB^le: Ckewe, 1st Ivaul of. 

Charle-s Arthur Conant. 

Member of Commission on International ]:^xchang<^ of U.S., ioo 3 ‘ Treatfurer, 
Morton Trust Co.. New York. 1902-1906. Author of History of Modern Banks 
of Issue; The Printiples of Money and Banking; &c. 

CH\RtES B^mont, D. fes I-., Litt.D. (Oxon.). 

See the Inographical article; B^mont, C. 

Charles Francis Atkinson, 

h'ormerlv Scholar ol (.UH'en’.s College. Oxford. Captain. 1st City ol Ix>adon (Royal 
Fusilier'.). Aullior of The Wildernc'^'' and Cold Harbour. ^ 

(,'iiARi.Ks Francis Bastable, M.A., LL.I). 

Kcgius Proii'ssi/I- o( Laws and Professor of Political Lcoaomy in tlie Umversily ol 
Dublin. Author of Public Iinance; Commeyie v/Nations; Theori 0/ luternaliimal 
h ade : &c. 

CuTHBERT Hamilton Turner, M.A. 

T’VIlow of Mat><lalen ( olleije, Oxiord ; Judlow of tlic British A(adcmy. Speaker’.s 
Lecturer in Bd.lical Studies in the IluiviTsity of Oxford, njob-igo<). First Editor 
of the louriial oi I'heulognal Studies, i«<)()-ii)02. Author ol " Chronology of the 
New icstiiment,” and ” Greek Patristic Commentaries on tlie l*auUne lipistles ” 
in Hustings’ Dutioumy 0/ the Uible, iVi. 

Rev. Claude Hermann Walter Johns, M.A., Litt.D. 

Master <d St Catharine’s College, Camiiridge. Lecturer in Assyriology, Queens’ 
College, Cambridge, and King's College, London. Author of Assyrian Deeds and 
Doiiimeuts of the yth Century n.r. ; The Oldest Code of Laws , Lahylonian and .Issyrian 
Litit'S', Coiitiaels and Letters', Ac, 

Sir ♦hakles James Lyall, K.C!.S.I., C.T.E., LL.D. (Kdin.). 

•Scert-tary, liuhcial and 1 ‘iiblic Departmenf, India Olnce. Fellow of Kiiig’.s 
College^Loiidou. Secretary to Government ol India in Home l)ei>.irtnient, iKHi,- 
1894. Chiel Commissioner, Cmitral Provinces, India, iHos-iSoS. .Author of 
Translalimis of A in lent Arahic Poetry ; &c. 

Chkdomii.le Mijatovich, 

Senator of the Kingdom of Servia. Envoy Extraordinary and MinLsfer Pleui- 
potentiary ol Uie King of Servia to the Court of St James's, 1895-1000, and 1902 
190.). 

Rev. Charles Plummer, M.A. 

Fellow and Chaplain of Corpus Christi t'ollege, CIxford. hord’s i.ec1urei, rooi. 
•Author of Life and Time', of A Ifred the Great ; &r. 


I Bibliography and Bibliology. 


I Bashkirtseff. 

(Banvllle. 

j Banks and Banking: 

American. 

I Baluze; Bdarn. 

f Austrian Succession War: 

I Mililary. 


Bimetallism. 


Bible: New Testament: 
Chronniooy. 


Babylonian Law. 


Biharl UU 


Belgrade. 


Bede. 


Charles Raymond Beazlkv, M.A., D.Lm-., F.R.G.S., F.R.Hist.S. 

Ptofossor of Modern History in the University of Birmingham. Formerly lAdlow 
of Merton College, tlxlord, and University Lecturer in the History of Geograpliy. 
Lothian prizeman (Oxford), 1889. Ijmell I.ectiirer, Boston, 190S. Author of 
Henry the A’oiugalui ; The Dawn of Modern Geography, &c. 

Sir Charles William Wilson, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., F.R.S. (1836-1907). 

Major-General, Roval Jingineers. Secrelary to the Nortli American Boundary 
Commission, iHsS-jSbz. Britisli Commissioner on the Servian Hoimdary Com¬ 
mission. Direetor-f.eneral of the Ordnance Survey, 1886-1894. Director-General 
of Military ICdiicalion, 18.15-18<)8. Author of From Korli to Khartoum] Life of 
Lord Clive] Ai. 


Beatus; 
Behaim. 


Beirut {in part). 


Duncan Black Macdonald, D.D. ( gairam. 

Professor ol Semilic Languages, Hartlord Theological Seminary, U.S.A. I. 

Demetrius Charles Boulger. [ Belgium : G'wgraMy aiii 

Author of England and Russia in Central A sia ; History ol China ; Life of Gordon ; J Staiislics 
India in the Ji^h Century] History of Relgiuni] Belgian Life in Town and Country] &c. V . 


Donald Francis ’I'ovev. / 

Balliol College, Oxford. Author of Essays in Musical nafysii—comprising The | Baeh, J. S. ; 
Classual Lonterlo, The Goldberg Variations, and analyses ol many other cla.ssical i Beethoven, 
works. ( 

bAviD George Hogarth, M.A. r Baalbek; 

Kfcwr of the Ashmoiean Museum, Oxford. Fellow of Magdalen Collide, Oxford. I g,.-.,- . 

Fellow of the British Academy. Excavated at Pmihos, 1888 ; Naukratis, 1899 and - g-.,,. 
1903 ; Ephesus, 1904 -1905; Assiut, 1906-1907. Director, British School at Athens, neirui pan ), 
1897-1900: Director, Cretan Exploration Fund, 1899. (Bengali. 


David Hannay. 

Formerly British Vice-Consul at Barcelona. Author of Short History of Royal Navy, 
nry-tbSS ; Lift of Emilio Castilar ] &c. 


Austrian Sueeesslon War: 

Naval ; 

Avilds; Bainbrldge, William 
Barbaiy Pirates. 
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Rev. Dugald Macfadyen, M.A. * i , 

Minister of South Grove Congregational Church, Highgate. Director of the London -I Berry, ChwlBS Albert, 
Missionary Sociciy. ^ t 

David Samuel Maroououth, M.A., D.Litt. » / 

I.audian I’rolmsor ol Arabic, Oxford ; I'lIIow of N<‘«’ roIU-g<‘. Author of Arahit I Avi,m 
1 ‘apvn of the Ilodleiaii Library, Ahr/mmmed and the Hist of Jslam ; Cairo, Jerusalem 1 **“*“• 
and Damascus. . 

David Seth-Smith, F.Z.S. f 

Ciiiator of Birds lo the yfoological Society of London. Formerly President of the j 
Avicultural Society. Author of 1 ‘arraheets, a Practical Handbook to those Species 1 
kept til Captivitv. • I 

Edward Rreck, Ph.D. i 

Fomerly Foreign Correspondent of the New York Herald and the New York Times. Base-BaU. 


Author of Wilderness Pels. 

Ernest Barker, M.A. 

Fellow and I.ecturer of St John’s College. Oxford. Fonnerly Fellow and Tutor 
of Merton College. Craven Scholar (Oxford), 1S95. 

Edward Clodd. 

Vice-President ol the Folk-Lore Society. .Author of Story of J’rimilive Maii :-{ Baer. 
Primer of Evolution ; J'o»i Tit Tot', Animism ; Pioneers of Evolution. 


Baldwin I. to IV. of * 
Jerusalem. ' 




Right Rev. Edward Cuthbert Butler, O.S.B., D.Litt. (Dtibl.). 
Abbot of Downside Abbey, Bath. 


BaslHan Monks; 
Benedict of Nursia; 

I Benedletines; 

I St Bernardin of Siena. 


Edward Fairbrotuer Strange. t 

Aasistant-Keeper, Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington. Member of ) «ri , 

Council, Japan Society. Author of numerous works on art subjects ; Joint-editor 1 ““arOS'vyi AUerey Vinceni. 
oi Bell’s “ Cathedral ” Serk'S. 


Edmund Gos.se, LL.D. 

See the l)iogra])hicaI article : 


Gossh, Kdmtinp. 


Baggesen; Ballade; 
Barnfleld; 

Beaumont, Sir John; 
Belgium: Literature; 

Biognphy. 


Bi^oas; 
Balash; 


Bankruptcy: Comparative Law. 


Autographs. 


Edward Granville Browne, M.A., M.R.C.S., M.R.A.S. r , 

Sir I homas Adams's Professor of Arabic and Fellow of Pembroke College, Cam- I 
bridge. Fellow of the Hnti.sh Acadeniv. .Author of A Iraveller’s Narrative, \ Btfililsm. 
written to Illustrate the Episode of the Bdb ; '7 he .\ew History of Mind AH Muhammed I 
the lidb ; Literary History of Persia ; Ac. 1. 

Ellis Hovell Minns, M.A. t 

T.ec.lurer and .Assistant Librarian, and lonnerly Fellow of Pembroke College,-I Bastarnae. 

Cambridge. University Lecturer in Palaeograjihy. I, 

Eduard Mever, D.Lrrr. (Oxon.), LL.D., Ph.D. ( Bactria ; 

Professor of Aiieient History in the Univcrsiiv of Berlin. Author of Geschichte des ' BahTim * 

Alterthums', Geschichte des alien Agyptens; Die fsraehten und ihre Nachbarstdmnie; Ac. Behistun’ 

Edward Manson. , 

Barristepat-Law. Joint-editor ut Journal of Comparative Legislation. .Autlior of | 1 
Short View of the Law of liankruptcy ; &c. I 

Sir Edward Maunde Thompson, G.C.B., D.C.L., LL.D., Lm-.D. 

Director and Principal Librarian, British Museum, i.S8S-io(iy. Fellow of the British I 
Academy. Corresponding Member of the Institute of France and of the Royal 
Prus.sian Academy of Sciences. Author of Handbook of Greek and Latin Palaeo- \ 
graphy. Editor of the Chronicon Angliae, &c. Joint-editor of Publications of the 
Palaeographical Soi lety. 

E. N. Stocklev. ^ 

Captain, Royal Engineers. Instructor in Construction at the School ol Militarv I b 1, 

Engineering, Chatham. For some time in charge of the Barracks Design Branch of I 
the War Office. I 

Edgar Peestace. r 

Speaal Lecturer in Portuguese Literature in tlic University of Maiicliester. Com- I Azurara * 
meiidador, Portuguese Order of S. Thiago. Corresponding Member of Lisbon Royal I ’ 

Academe of Sciences and Lisbon Geographical Society. I. **•**''•• 

Rev. Ethelred Leonard Taunton, S.J. (d. 1907). e 

Author of The English Black Monks of St Benedict : History of the Jesuits in England. | BaronlUS. 

Rev. Edmund Venables, M.A., D.D. (1819-1895). t 

Canon and Precentor of Lincoln. Author of Episcopal Palaces of England. ( BasUloa {in p<tH). 

Fkancis Crawford Burkitt, M.A., D.D. e 

Norrisian Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. Fellow of the British Academy, bim. . . w.i. 

Part-editor of The Four Gospels in Syriac transcribed from the StnaiUci^^^ 

Palimpsest. Author of The Gospel History and its Transmission ; Early Eastern 1 'CrtUetsm, 

Christianity: Ac. • ( 

Frederick Cornwallis Conybeare, M.A., D.Th. (Giessen): e 

Fellow of tile British Academy. Formerly FeUow oi University College, Oxford. J Baptlim. 

Autitor of The Ancient Armenian Texts of Aristotle ; Myth, Magic and Morals ; &c. ( 
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( Beaconsfleld, Earl of. 
[ Beinieia. 

Rcailcr in ERyjilology Oxford. Editor of flu- Archaeological Survey and Archaeo- j » 
logical Refiotls of the Egypt Exploration Fund. Fellow of the Imperial German 1 
-Archaeological Institute. '• 

LADY*Lt/bARD. [ Bauchl. 

See the biographical artirte: LUOARD, Sir F. J. D. e 


Frederick Greenwood. 

See the biographical a^cte: Greenwood, Frederick. 
Frederick George Meeson Beck, M.A. 

hollow and Lecturof ol Clare College, Cambridge. 

Francks Llewelyn Griffith, M-A.. 1 '*h.D., F.S-A. 


Frank Podmore, M.A. (d. 1910). 

Pembroke College, Oxford. .Author of Studies in Psychical Research', Modern 
Sfnrituahsm; &c. 


Avtomatie Writing. 


Frank R. Cana. 

Autlior of South Ajrica from the Great Treh to the TJniim. 


Basutoland (m pari ): 
Bahr-el-Ghazai (in part); 
Beohuanaland (m part). 


Francis Richard Maunsell, t^.M.G. r 

Lieut.-Col., Royal Artillery. Military Vice-Consul, Sivas, Trebixond, Van (Kurd- ) Baiburt; 
istan), iKi)7-iKi) 8. Military Atfacli^, Britisli Emba.ssy, Constantinople, i^oi-ipo.',. j Bashkaia. 
Author of Central Kurdistan ; Ac. I 


Frederick William Rudler, I.S.O., F.G.S. 

Curator and Ijbrarian of the Museum of Practical Geology, Ixiudoa, iB/y-iyui. 

Frc.sident of the Geologists’ .Association, 11187-18811. 

George A. Boulenger, 1 -'.R.S., D..Sc., Ph. 1 ). ■ . 

In charge of the Collections ol Reptiles and I'ishes, Department of Zoology, British-j • 

Museum. Vice-President of the Zoological Society of Lundon. ( Batraenw. 

George Abraham Grierson, C.I.F,., Pb.D. D.Litt. (Dublin). r 

Member of the Indian Civil Service, 1873 11703. In charge of Ijngnistic Survey ot | Bgnmjj . 
India, i8o8..iyo2. Gold Medallist, Asiatic Society, lyoy. Vice-President of the-: ’ 

Royal Asiatic Society. Formerly Fellow of Calcutta IJniversily. Author ol The 1 "'‘i"’I* 
Languages of India : Ac. 1 


j Aventurine; 
\ Beryl. 


Gerard Baldwin Brow'n, M.A, t 

Professor of Fine Arts, University of Edinburgh. Formerly Fellow of Brascno.se j Basilica {in part). 

College, Oxford. Antlmi ui I ront .'Icholii lo Cathedral'. The Line Arts', &c. 1 

• 

George Buchanan Gray, M.A., D.I)., D.Lirr. (Oxon.). . .... „ 

Professor of Hebtrw and C)l(i Testament F.xegesis, Mansfield College, Oxford, j • 'Ala J cstament. 
Examiner in Hebrew, University of Wales. Author of The liivine THscipline of-. Textual Criticism, and 
Israel ', Ac. | Higher Critict.siii. 

Rev. George F.dmundson, M.A., F'.R.Hist.S. 

Formeriy Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. Ford’s Lecturer, lymi. 

Hon. MemlK-r Dutch Historical Society, and Foreign Member, Netherlands Associa¬ 
tion of I-itcrature. 


■ Beigiuin: History. 


G. F. Zimmer, A.M.Inst.r.E. 

Author of Mechanical Handling of Material. 


Bisentt. 


George Gregory Smith, M.A. t 

Professor of English Literature, (}ucen’s Ttniversity, Belfast. Author of The yfrti’.i-! BarbOUr, John. 
of James IV.', The Tiansitiou Period; S penmens of Middle Scots', &c. ( 


George Herbert A^arpenter, B.Sc. f 

1 ’rofes.sor of Zoology in the Royal College of Sueiice, Dublin. President ol Uie j p 
Asuociatioii of Ecoitomic. Biologists. Member of tlie Royal Irisli Academy. Author 1 
of Insects: their Structure and Life ; &c. I 


George Edward Bateman Saintsbury, LL.D., D.Litt. 
Sec the biographical article : Saintsbury, G. E. B. 


Rev. Griffithe.s Wheeler Thatcher, M.A., B.D. 

Warden of Camden College, Sydney, N.S.W'. Formerly Tutor in Hebrew and Old 
Testament History at Mansfield College, Oxford. 


Balzac, H. dc. 

Avenyaoc; Avcrrocs; 
Avleemia; BaidSwl; 
Balcdhurl; Bcha ud-DIn 
BehX ud-OIn Zuhair; 
BIrOnl. 


Henry Bradley, M.A., Ph.D. t 

J oinl -editor ot the New English Dictionary (Oxiord). Fellow of the British Academy. -! BcOWUlL 
.Author oi The Slorv of the Goths ; The Making of Engluh; See. f 

Hugh Chisholm, M.A. t 

Formerly Scliolai of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Editor of the iitb edition of •! Baltour, A. J. 
' the Emeyrtopaedia brilannica. t'o-edstor of the 10th edition.. I 

Sir Henry Creswicke Rawlinson, Bart., K.C.B. i^Bairdud* riiv 

See the biographical article: Rawli.nson, Sir H. C. I ‘ 


Henri Frantz. C Baryc; BasticnrLcpage ; 

Art Critic, Gasdffc des Beawr .frfr (Paris). I Baudiy, P. J. A. 

Han.s F'rieurich Gadow, F.R.S., Ph.D. r 

Strickkad Curator and Lecturer on Zoology in the University of Cambridge. -I Bird. 

Author of “ .Amphibia and Reptiles " in the Cambridge Natural History. ( 
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IX 


H. H. H * 

• 

R.H.J. 

H.M.a 

H.M. W. 

H. N. D. 

H. W. C. D. 

H. W. S. 

I. A. 

J. An. 

J.A.H. 

J. B. B. 

J.D.B. 

J. F.-K, 

J. F. St. 

J. HI. R. 

J.M.H. 

J. P.-B. 

J. G. Se. 

J.F.E. 


BIMe, EnfUili: 

sion. 


Revised Ver- 


Herbert Hensley Henson, M.A., D.D. 

Canon of Westmmster Abbey and Rector of St Mairaret's, Westminster^ Proctor I 
in Convocation siacc igoa. Formerly FcUoyr of All Soais* CoUege, Oxforo. Select J 
Readier (Oxford), 1895-1896; (Cambridge), iqoi. Author of dpesitHc Chriieunity : | 

MoralbitcipUneintheCkristi«u€kurck-,TluNett(mMlChmck; Ciraiand&eifMim; 

&c. * 

Sir Harry Hamilton Johnston, D.Sc., G.CJM.G., K.CB. 

See the biographical article: Johnston, Sir H. H. 

Hugh Monro Ross. f 

Fof ffieily Exhibitioner of liocoln Cotlege, Oxford, Editoo ei The Times Ernginserirtg -j BoM Hmse Bell. 
Supplement. Author of British liatlways. * \ 

H. Marshall Ward, M.A., F.R.S., D.Sc. (d. 1905). f» * ^ , / • .. a 

Formerly Professor of ISotany, C^bridge. Pres^-nt of the British Mycological J BR 0 t 6 nOl#gy \tn part ); 
Society. Author of Tintim and some 0/ <(r Diseases; The Oak; Saeh's Lectures on I Berksity, Milts Joseph. 
the Physiology of Plants ; Grasses ; Disease in Plants ; &c. ' , 


|Buitu LanguAgts 


, Baltic Sea. 


Henry Newton Dickson, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.G.S. J 

Professor of Geography, University College, Reading. Author of Elemeulary'] 
Meteorology ; Papers on Oceanography ; the. ^ 

Henry William Carless Davis, M.A. f RanUnr. 

Fellow and Tutor of JJalliol CoUege, Oxford. FeUow of .Ml Souls’, Oxford, 1895- 1 


icj()2. Autliorof Charlemagne', England under the Normans and A ngevins, 1066-1273. 

H. Wickham Steed. 

Correspondent of The Times at Rome (1H97-1902) and Vienna. Bcrtani. 

Israel Abrahams, M.A. 

Reader in Talmudic and Rabbinic Literature, University of Cambridge. President, 

Jennsh Historical Society of England. Author of A Short History of Jewish Litera¬ 
ture', Jewish Life in the Middle Ages ', &c. 

Joseph Anderson, L 1 ..D. , 

Keeper of tlie National Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgh, and .Assistant Secn-tary J 
ol the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. Honorary Professor ol Antiquities to 
the Koyal Scottish Academy. Author of Scotland in Early Christian and Pagan 
Times. 


( Austda-Hungary: History {in 

i 


Bahya Ibo Paquda. 


Barrow. 


John Allen Howe, B.Sc. 

Curator a ml Librarian at the Museum of Practical Geology, Ixmdon. 


John Dagnell Bury, LL.D, Litt.D. 

S(‘(‘ the biographiciU articlt*: Bury, J. B. 


( Avonian; Bajoeian; 

Buton Buis; 

Bathoifian Series; 

Bed*: Geology. 

( Baldwin L and II.: 

of Romania', 

Basil I. and II.: Emperors ; 
Belisarlns. 


Balkan PeninsulB. 


Ayala y Henera; 
BeHo. 


James David Boukchier, M.A., F.R.G.S. ( 

King's College, Cambridge. Correspondent of The Times in South-Eastern Europe. J 
Commander of tlie Orders of T’rince Danilo of Montenegro and of the Saviour of j 
Greece, and Officer of the Order of St Alexander of Bulgaria. t 

James Fiizmaurice-Keli.y, Litt.D., F.R.Hist.S. 

Gilmour Prolessor of Spanish Language and Literalure, Liverpool University. 

Norman McColl Lecturer, Cambridge University. Fellow of the British .Academy. 1 
Member of the Council of the Hispanic Society of America. Knight Commander of | 
tlic Order of Alphomso XII. Author of A History of Spanish Literature. 

John Frederick Stenning, M.A. /Bible: Old Testament; Texts 

Dean and J'oUow of Wadham College, Oxford. University lecturer in Amnuiic. 1 and Versions. 

Lecturer in Divmity and Hebrew at Wadham College. ' 

( Baron; Baronet; 

John Horace Round, M.A., LL.D. (Edin.). | guttle Abbey Roll: 

Author of Peudal England ', Studies in Peerage and Eamity History, Peerage and i Bjyjm Tapestry • 

Pedigree, See. I Beauchamp. 

John Holland Rose, M.A., Litt.D. I 

Christ's College, Cambridge.' Lecturer on Modem History to the Cambridge J "*^'** > 

Uaiveraity Local Ix-cture.s Syndicate. Autlior of Li/d 0/ Napoleon I. ) Napoleonic I BeaubaraalS, Eugine de. 
Studies ; 7 'he Development of the European Nations ; The Life of Pitt', &c. '• 

John Malcolm Mitchell. 

Sometinte Scholar of yneen’s CoUege, Oxford. Lecturer in Classics, East London 
CoUege (University of London). Joint editor of Grote's History of Greece. 

James George Joseph Penderel-Brodhurst. /Bed 

Editor of the Guardian (London). \ Bdntln. 

Sir James George Scott, K.C.IJE. 

Superintendent and Political Officer, Southern Shan States. 

Handbook ; The Upper Burma Gasetteer, &c. 

Jean Paul Hippolyte Emmanuel AdhAmar Esmein. 

i^ofeisor of Law in the University of Paris. Officer of the Legion of Honour. Bailiff : BatUi : 

Member of the Institute of France. Author of Cows elimtatahe ePkisteire du droit' Baioeha. 
franfais: &c. 


I Bacon, Francis (tn Jiari); 


Author of Burma, 




Berkeley, George (in part). 

Fvmitun ; 

I. 

Bhamo. 
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« 

Rev. John Punnett Peters, Ph.D., D. 13 . 

Canon Resiilentiary, ^thedral oi New York. Fonncrly Professor of Hebrew, 

University of Penusylvliuia. In charge of F.xpeditioo of University of Pennsylwinia 
conducting excavations at Nippur, iSSK-lSgs. Author of Scriptures, Hebrew and 
Christian ; Sippm\ or KxpLoratians and Adventures on the Euphrates &c. 

Sir John Kaheke Paget, Bart., K.U. | Banks and Banking: 

Uencher of the Inner Temple. Fonncrly Gilbart Lecturer on Banking. Author of j Endish Law. 

The Law of Banking ; &c. ' ” 


Bagdad: Vilayet; 
Bagdad: City; 
Basra. 


John Smith, C.B. 

h'jmforly lus()ector-Gcucral in 
General in Bankruptcy. • 


Companies’ Liquidation, 1800-IQ04, and Inspector- j 


Bankruptey. 


John .Smith Fi.ett, D.Sc., F.G.S. J 

Petrographer to the Geological Survey. Formerly Lecturer on Petrology in Edin- I Basalt; 
burgh University. N>-ill Medallist ol the Royal Society of Edinburgh. Bigsby j BathoUte. 
Medallist of the C.eological Society of London. t 


John T. Be.alby. ( Baikal: 

Toiht author of StanUml’s Europe. Formerly Editor of th<* Scottish Geographical \ 

Magazine. 'I’raii.slator of Sven Hediu's> Through Asia, Central Asia and Tibet, &c- I \ r /• 


JuLTKN Vinson. f« /• a 

Formerly Frolessor of Hindustani and Tamil at tlic £cole des Langues CAientalcs, | Bmqucs (tn part). 
Paris. Auliior ol Le Basque et les langues mextoaincs ; Hq. 1 

James Vernon Baktlet, M.A., D.D. (St Andrew.s). i 

Piofessor ol Church History, Mansheld College, Oxtord. Author of 7 'he Aposiolic j BaniRDas. 

Age; Afc. I 


James WycLii'FE Headlam, M.A. , xc u . . t j w .li (Austria-Hungary: //t'j/ory; 

Stafl Inspector of S«*ctnulary Schools under the Board of Fdncation. FormeWy J . Bahai • 

Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. Prof(.*ssor ol Creek and Ancient History j ^ ' * 

(Jiurn’s College, T-ondon. Author ol Bismarck ami the f'oundation ol the German I Bonwetti ; Beust. 

Empire ', &c. ^ 


Rev. Kirsopp Lake, M.A. (Bible: Ne7t; Testament: Texts 

Lincoln College, Oxlord. Profes.sor of Early Christian Literature and New Testa- J Versions and Textual 

men! Exegt‘sis in Ihe University of Leiden. Author of 'The Text of the New Testament ; j Criticism 
The Historical Evidence for the Resurrection of Jesus Chriit, &c. 1 


Kat{ilb;en Schlesinger. 

.Author of The liislrumenls of the Orchestra. 

k 


1 Bagpipe ; Banjo ; 

Barbiton; Barrel-organ; 

Bass Clarinet; Basset Horn ; 
Bassoon; Batyphone. 


I.VMAN Abbott, D.D. 

Sec the liiogrui>hk al arliclr: Abuoti, L. 


Lotus Marie Olivier DticnESNE. 

Scf llu‘ biographical article: DucHhaNi-, L. M. O. 


I Beecher, Henry Ward. 
{ Benedict (I.-X.) 


Leonard James Spencer, M.A., F.G.S. C Autunlte; Axinite; 

Assistant, Department of Mineralogy, Natural History Museum, South Kensington. [ Azurite ; Barytes ; 
l''ormerly Scholar of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, and Harkness Scholar, "j Barytocalcite ; Bauxite ; 
Editor of the Mmeralogual Magazine. I Biotlte 


Luigi Villaki. 

Italian Foreign Office (Emigration Dept.). Formerly Newspaper Correspondent 
in East of Europe. Author of Italian Life in Town and Country ; &c. 

Leonard William King, M.A., ILS.A. 

Assistant to the Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum, 
la-cturer in Assyrian at King's College, London. Omducted Excavations at 
Kuyunjik (Nineveh) for British Museum. Author of .Issman Chrestomathy; 
Annals of the Kings of .ts.vvi'iu; .''tudirs in Eastern History; Babylonian Magic and 
Sorcery; &c. 


AzegUo; Bandlera, A. and E.; 
Bassi, Ugo: 

Bentivogllo, Giovanni. 


Babylonia and Assyria: 

Chronology. 


Maurice A. Canney, M.,\. / 

Assistant Lecturer m Semitic languages in the University of Manchester. Formerly I 
Exliibitioncr of St John’s College, Oxford. Pusey and EUcrton Hebrew Scholar) Baur. 
(Oxlord), 1892 ; Kcivnicott Hebrew Scholar, iK<) 5 ; Houghton Syriac Prize, 189ft. J 


Margaret Bryant. 


I Beaumont and Fletcher: 

I Appendix. 


Sir Mackenzie Dalzell Chalmers, K.C.B., C.S.I., M.A. , 

Trinity College, Oxford. Barrister-at-Iaw. Formerly Permanent Under-Secretary J bmi nf Bxehanee 
of State for Home Department. Author of Digest of the Law of Bills of Exchange; &c. 1 •’ 


‘Moses Gaster, Ph.D. (Leipzig). i 

Cliicf Kabbi ol the Sephardic Communities of England. Vice-President, Zionist 
Congress, J8q8, itk»9, 1900. llchester la-cturer at Oxford on Slavonic and By-J BaiZMEb. 
zantine Literature, 1886 and 1801. Authorof.^ New Hebrew Fragment of Ben-Sira; | 

The Hebrew Version of the Secretwn Secretorum of Aristotle. I 


Montague Hughes Crackanthorpe, K.C., D.C.L. r 

Honorary Fellow, St John’s College, Oxford. Bencher of Lincoln's Inn. President I • un « 

of the Eugenics Education Society. Formerly Member of the General Council.! Boring Boa Arbitration, 
oi the Bar and of the Council of Legal Education, and Standing Counsel to the I 
I'niversitt’ of Oxford. V 
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Morris J astro w, Ph.D. 

Professor of Semitic Languages, University of Pennsylvania. 
oj the liabylomans and Assyrians ; &c. 


Author ci Keligion 


LioN Jaojues Maxime Prinet. 

Auxiliary oi the Institute ol France (Academy of Moral and Political Sciences). 
AuUior of L'Jndustnc du set eu I'rauehe-ComtS. 

N. li. Wagle. • , 

I'orinerly LecturiT on Sanskrit at the Hubert Money Institution, Bombay. Vice- | 
President of the London Indian Society. .Autlior ol Industrial Uevelojiment of 1 
India; Arc. I 

Rev. Newton Herbert Marshai.1,, M.A., 1 ’h.D. (Halle). 

Minister ol Heath Street Baptist Church, Hampstead, Uindon. -Author of Gegen- 
wartige liirhtungeu dcr Hcligionsphilosopkie in England ; Theology and Truth, 

Norman McLean, M.A. 

Fellow, Lecturer and Librarian of Chris! 's College, Cambridge. University Lecturer 
in .Aramaic. Kxaininer for the Oriental Languages 'Iripos and the Theological 
Tripos a! Cambridge. • 

Joseph Marie Noel Valois. 

Membei of the .\cadftmie des lnscription.s et Belles-Lettres. Honorary Archivist at 
the .Archives Nationales^ Formerly President of the Societi de THistoire de France 
and ol the Societe de 1 ‘Fcole de Charles. 


Babyloois uid Assyria; 

Proper Names ; 
Babylonian and Assyrian 
Religion ; Bel; ^ellt. 
f Avaray; Bar-le-Due; 
Batarnay; Bauffremomt; 
{ Beauharnais; Beaujeu ; 
Beauvllller; 

Bellegarda: FamUy. 

Bhau Dajl. 


Baptists. 

I Bardalsln; 

■ Bar-Hebraeus; 

(Bar*Salibi. 

I Basel, Council o(; 
Benedict XIII. (anti-pope). 


Northcote Whitbriboe Thoma.s, M.A. 

Government .Anthropologist to Southern Nigeria. Corresjionding Member of the I AutoniatiSin 
Societe d'Antliropologie dc Paris. Autlior of Thought Transference ; Kinship and | 


lef. 


Marriage in Australia; &c. 


Osw.iLi) B.arron, K.S.A. 

Editor ol the .■liitcslor, 190J-1905. 

Oscar Brimant. 

Otto Henker, i’u.l). 

On the Staff ol tlie Carl Zeiss Factory, Jena, Germany. 

1’aiil Daniel Ai-PiiANDiRV. ^ _ is 

I’rofessorof the Historyol Dogma, Nicole PratiquedesHautes litudc.s,Sorbonne,Paris. | AutO-da-Fd, 
Author of I-es Idles morales ihee les hetirodoxes latines au dfbut du XUP siicle. 

Philip A. Ashavortii, M.A., Doc.Jurls. 

.New College, Oxford. Barristcr-at-Law. Translator ul H. R. von Gncist’s History 
of the English Constitution. 

Prince Peter Alexeivttch Kropotkin. 

See the biographical articF': Kropotkin, P. A. 

Peter C.halmers Mitchell, M.A., F.R.S., F.Z.S., D.Sc., LL.D. 

Sccrel.iry to the Zoological Society of London. University Demonstrator in Com¬ 
parative Anafoniv and .Assistant to Linacre Professor at Oxford, 18S8 i8c)i. 

Examiner in Zoology to the University of Ijjiidon, loop Author ol Outlines of 
Biology ; &c.. 

Philip C^hesnev Yorke, M.A. 

Magdalen College, Oxiord. 

Peter Giles, M.A., Lth-.D., LL.D. 

Fellow and Cla.ssiral Ixicturer of 
Reader in Comparative Philology. 


I Beard ; Berkeley (Family); 
\ Bill (Weapon). 

I Austria-Hungary: Statistics. 
I Binocular Instrument 


Emmanuel College, Cambridge. University . 
_/. F ormerlySecretaryoftlie Cam bridge Philological I 
Society. Author of Manual of Comparative Philology ; itc. V. 


I 

I Bavaria: Statistics ; 

I Berlin. 

f Baikal; Baku; 
i Bessarabia (in part). 

I Biogenesis: 

I Biology. 

^ Balfour, Sir James. 

/ 


B. 


Philip Schidrow'itz. Ph.D., F.C.S. r 

Member of Cxnmcil, Institute of Brewing; Member of Committee of Society ol | 
Chemical Industry. Author of numerous articles on the Chemistry and Technology 'j 
of Brewing, Distilling, &c. • ^ 

Robert Anchel. 

Archivist of the Df^partement de TEure. 

Robert Adamson, M.A., LL.D. 

See the biographical article: Adamson, Robert. 


I BiUaud-Vareane. 

{ Bacon, Francis; 

Bacon,Roger; Beneke; 
Bwkeley, Bishop. 


M. Robert Alexander Stew'art Macalister, M.A., F.S.A. r . 

St John’s College, Cambridge. Director ol Excavations for the Palestine Explora-J „ ’ 

tion Fund. Joint author of ExcauaEons in Palestine, rSgS-ipoo. * n«thiohi>i 

Sir RicHiIrd Claverhouse Jebb, LL.D., D.C.L., Litt.D. 

See the biographical article; Jebb, Sir Richard C. 

Sir Robert Giffen, F.R.S. ( Bagohot; 

Sec the biographical article: Giffen, Sir R. | Balance Of TndO. 


J Bethlehem. 

I BaechylMos. 


Rev. Robert Henry Charles, M.A., D.D., Litt.D. (Oxon.). 

Grmfield Lecturer and Lecturer in Biblical Studies, Oxford. Fellow of the British I 
•Academy. Formerly Senior Moderator of Trinity College, Dublin. Author and- Barueh. 
Editor of Book of Enoch; Book of Jubilees; Apocalypse of Baruch; Assumption of I 
Moses; Ascension of Isaiah; Testaments of XII. Paitiarcbs; &c. '■ 
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SiK Rowati Harry' Incus Palgrave, P'-R-S. t 

Diiectot ol Barclay & Co., Ltd., Bankers. Editor of the Economist, 1S71-1883. | B®nks Sira Bsnklnst 
Author of Notes on Amfting in Great Sritain and Inland, Sweden, Denmark, and\ General, 

Hamburg ; 4 c. Editor of Dictionary of Political Economy. 1. 

Ronald John McNeill, M.A. , ( 

Christ Churcli, Oxford. Barristcr-at-Law. Formerly Editor of tlic .Si James’s ■! Bereslord, JobO. ■ 
Gaeetle (lajndon). t 


Richard Lydekker, F.R..'?., F.G.S., F.7...S. C Avahi; Aye-Ay«; 

Trinity College, Cambridge. MemU’r ol the Staff of the Geological Survey of India, J Bsbirass I 
#874-1882. Author of Catalogues of J'ossil Mammals, Reptiles and Birds in British [ a.hnnii . 

Museum . The Deer of Ml Lands -, &0. ^BSOOOn, BMVW. 


Robert Louis Stevenson. 

See the i>iogr.i]ihicid article: Stf.vf.nson, R. L. B. 


Bdrsng«r. 


Robert Muir, M.A., M.I)., F.R.C.P. (Edin.). 

i’rolessor of I’atllology, University of flla-sgow. Profe.ssor of Pathology at St 
Andrews, i8c),S-iSi|i>. MiVoos ol Manual of Bacteriology, &c. 


Robert Nisbet Bain (d. 1909). 

Asiattmit Ijihrariaii, British Museum, 1883-11)09. Author of Scandinlsoia; the 
Politual Ihslmv of Denmark, Norway and Sweden, jjij-iyoo; The J irst Romanov.s, 
jOij /yej ; Slaiionu Europe: the Politual History of Poiund and Russia from r^og 
to rypb'. Charles XU. and the Collapse of the .Swedish Empire; Gustaous 111 . and 
his Contemfwearies ; The Pupils of Peter the Great ; 4 c. 


I Bacteriology: Fathologietd 
^ Aspects. 

Bakdez; Balassa; Banffyt 
Bar, Confederation of; 

Baroes; Basil; 

Bdthory; Batthyany; 

Bela III. and IV.; Bern ; 
Beothy; BernstorlT; 
B^tuzhev-Ryumin; 

. Bethlen ; Bezborodko; Biien. 


Stanley Arthur Cook, M.A. r 

Editor tor 1 ‘alestme Exploration Fond. Ifioturer and formerly Fellow, Gonville J Baal ; 
and Cains College. .Author ol Glossary of Aramaic Insiriptioiis ; The Laws of Moses A BAnlamln 
and Code of Hanimitraht; C nth at Notes on Old Teslamcnl History; Ac. I ^ * 

Sidney Colvin, M.A., Lrn.D. T Baldovinetti; 

See the biogr.iphieal article : Colvin, Sidney. I Bellini. 


Samuel Rolles Driver, D.D., Litt.D. 

Soe the biographie.d article : Driver, S. R. 


f Bible: Old Testament: Canon 
I and Chronology. 


TiictMAS Athol Joyce, M.A. 

AsiSatant in Department of Ethnography, Brrtisli Museum. Hon. Sec.. Royal 
Anthrqpological Institute. 

Thomas Ashby, M.A., D.Litt. (Oxon.), F.S.A. 

Director of British School of .Archaeology at Rome. Formerly Scholar of Christ 
Church, Oxford. Craven Fellow (Oxionl). Corresponding Member of the Imperial 
German Archaeological liisiilute. Author of the Classical Tofwgrafihy of the Roman 
Campagna; &c. 

Thomas Allan Ingram, M.A., LL.I). 

Trinity College, Dubhn. 


Bechuana. 

r Anxiffium; Avella; 

I Aveinna; Avernus; Baiae; 
I Bari; Barletta; Bassano; 
Belluno; Benevento; 
t Bergamo; Bertinoro. 

( Bailiff; Bill (law); 

^ Bill of Sale. 


Sir Thomas Barclay, M.P. t 

Member of the Institute of International Law. Member of tlie Supreme Camncil of .1 ■ 

the Congo Free State. Olheer of the Legion ol Honour. .Aiitlior of Problems of 1 ***llgerency. 
internatumal Practice and Diplomai.y ; &c. M.P. for Blackburn, lyio. A 


Thomas Erskine Holland, K.C., D.C.L., LL.D. r 

Fellow oi the British Academy. Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Formerly | 

Profeasor of International Law in the University of Oxford. Bencher ol Lincohi’s J , 

Inn. Author of Studies in International Law; The Elements of Jurisprudence; \ "*“*“*®» Jeremy. 
Alberici Gentilis de jure belli; The Laws of War on Land; Neutral Duties in a Mari- I 
time War ; 4 c. I 

Thomas G. Carver, Mj\., K.C. (d. 1906). f 

Formerly Scholar of St John's College, Cambridge. 8th Wrangler, 1871. AutliorofJ AvengB. 

On the Law Relating to the Carriage of Goods by Sea. ( 

Sim. Thoma* Herbert Darlow, M.A. t 

Library Superintendent of the British and Foreign Bible Society. .Sometime J 
Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. Aiitlior of Historical Catalogue of Printed I Bible Societies. 
Edtteans of Holy Scriptures (vol. i. witli H. G. Mniile) ; 4 c. ' 

Thomas Henry Huxley, F.R.S. 

Sec the biographical article: Huxley, Tbomas H. 

Sir Thomas Hungerford Holdich, K.C.M.G., K.C.I.E., D.Sc., F.R.G.S. 

•’ Colonel in the lioyal Engineers. Supemntondent, fkonSier Surveys, India, 1892- 
*898. Gc*d Mcdolhst, R.G.S. (London), 1887. HJd. Commiiisioacr for the Persa- 
Beluch Boundary, 1896. Author of The Indian Borderland; The Gates of India; 4 c. 

JRev. Thomas Leslie Papillon, M.A. 

Hon. Canon of St Albans. Fonneily Fellow, Dean and Tutor of New College, 

Oxford. Fellow of Merton College. Authorof Manual ofComparatiui Philology ; &c. 

Thomas Okev. f 

Examiner in Basket Work for the City of London Guilds and Institute. 1 Besket, 


{ Biology Ifu part). 

Badaksban; 

Babrein Islands; 

' Ba)our; Balkh; 
Baluchistan; Bamian; 
.Bela; Bhutan. 

J Bell. 
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T. W. Rhys Davids, M.A., LL.D., Ph.D. f 

Profeisor of Comparativf Religion in the University of Mancheiter. Formerly j 
Professor of Pali and Buddhist Literature, University College, LoniUm. * Fellow of •! BbanhSt. 
the British Academy. Secretary and Librarian of the Royal Asiatic Sooiel^, tS»5- I 
igo2. kuliim oi Early Buddhism', Buddhist India', &e. ^ V 

Vernon Herbert Blackman, M.A., D.Sc. . . 

Professor of Botany in the University of Leeds. Formerly Fellow of St John's -j Bacteriology : Botany, 
College, Cambridge. I 

Rev. William Augustu.s Brevoort Coolidge, M.A., F.R.G.S., Ph.D. 

Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Professor of English History, St Bavid's I w**a* 0 ^*»»® > Basoi , 
College, Iami>eter, i88o-i8(ii. Author of Guide to Switzerland ; The Alps in Nature BasiOS-Atpes; BeauUOU } 
and III Hislorv : &c. Editor of the .IZ/’iHe Journal, tSSo iSSg. BolUltCOna; Bom; BieniM. 

Walter Armbtrong Graium. 

His Siamese MajcBts''s Resident Commissioner lor the Siami-sc Malay State of | 

Kelantaii. Commander, Order of the White Elephant. Member of the Burma { Bangkok. 

Ci\ il Service, i SHo -i go Author of The Trench Roman Catholic Mission m Siam ; 

KclauUm, a Haiidhonh ; Ac. 


Walter Alison I’hiliaps, MJL 

I'onnerly Exhiliitioner ot Merton College and Senior Scholar of St John's College, 
Oxiord. Author ol Modem Etiropc', The War of Greek Independcme', &c. 


Austria-Hungary: History 
(in part) ; 

Babeuf; Balance ot Power; 
Baron; Bates; 

Bavaria: History. Bdguines; 
Berlin: Congress and Treaty of ; 
V Bernard, St; Biretta. 


f, 


Bee: Bee-keeping. 


Wilhelm Bousset, D.Tii. 

Prolessor of New Icstament Exegesis in the University of Gottingen. Author of.[ Basilldes. 

Das Wesen der Religion ; The Antichrist Legend', &c. [ 

W. Broughton Carr. 

Formerly l .ditor oi the British Bee Journal and the Bee-Keepers' Reiortl. 

WiLUAM .Ghari.ks Poprlew'ell, M.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. j 

Lecturer in Engineering in Manchester School of Technology ( 1 'niver.sity of Man-J BellOWS and Blowing MMUBea. 
chesliT). .Author of CuOT/wssed Air; Heat Engines', 

William Erne.st Dalbv, M.A., M.Inst.C.E., M.I.M.E. / 

Professor of Civil and Meclianical Engineering at the Cil v and Guilds of Imnduu I 
lisstitute C.<’ntral reehmcal College, South Kcushigton. .A.s.soeiate Memlier of the-! BearingSt 
liuititute of .Naval Architects. Author of The Balancing ol Engines', Values and I 
Valve Gear Mei haiiismstxc. ^ ,> 

Sir William Kijmund Garstin, G.C.M.G. . 

{rfiveming Director, Sue/ Canal Co. Formerly Inspector-General of Irrigation,.! BahNel-dShazAI (tfi 
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AUSTRIA, LOWER (Ger. Niederosterreich or Osterreich unler 
dfr Enns, " Austria below the river Enns ”), an archduchy and 
crownland of Austria, bounded E. by Hungary, N. by Bohemia 
and Moravia, W. by Bohemia and Upper Austria, and S. by 
Styria. it has an area of 7654 sq. m. and is divided into two 
parts by the Danulie, which enters at its most westerly point, 
and leaves it at its eastern extremity, near Pressburg. North 
of this line is the low hilly country, known as the Waldviertel, 
which lies at the fool and forms the continuation of the Bohemian 
and Moravian plateau. Towards the W. it attains in the Weins- 
berger Wald, of which the highest point is the Peilstein, an altitude 
of ,t478 ft., and descends towards the valley of the Danube 
through the Gfohler Wald (2.468 ft.) and the Manhartsgebirge 
(17.^8 ft.). Its most .south-easterly offshoots are formed by the 
/llisamberg (1180 ft.), near Vienna, just opposite, the Kahlenberg. 
The southern division of the province is, in the main, mountainous 
and hilly, and is occupied by the Lower Austrian Alps and their 
offshoots. The principal groups are : the Voralpe {.1802 ft.), the 
Durrenstein (di.sd ft), the Otscher (620.4 ft.), the Raxalpe 
(6589 ft.) and the Schneeberg' (6806 ft.), which is the highest 
summit in the whole province. To the E. of the famous ridge 
of Semmering are the groups of the Wechsel (.4700 ft.) and the 
Leithagebirge (1674 ft). The offshoots of the Alpine group 
are formed by the Wiener Wald, which attains an altitude of 
2929 ft. in the Schdpfl and ends N.W. of Vienna in the Kahlen¬ 
berg (1404 ft.) and Leopoldsberg (1.480 ft.). 

Lower Austria belongs to the watershed of the Danube, which 
with the exception of the Lainsitz, which is a tributary of the 
Moldau, receives all the other rivers of the province. Its principal 
affluents on the right are; the Enns, Ybbs, Erlauf, Pielach, 
Traisen, Wien, Schweehat, Fischa and I^itha; on the left the 
Isper, Kreitts, Kamp, GdUersau and the March. Besides the 


I Danube, only the Enns and the March are navigable rivers. 
Amongst the small Alpine lakes, the Krlaufsce and the Lunzer 
I See are worth mentioning. Of its mineral springs, the best 
I known are the sulphur springs of Baden, the iodine springs of 
! Deutsch-Altenburg, the iron springs of Pyrawarth, and the 
thermal springs of VO.si.au. In general the climate, which varies 
with the configuration of the surface, is moderate and healthy, 
although subject to rapid changes of temperature. Although 
4.'5-4 % of the total area is arable land, the soil is only of moderate 
fertility and does not satisfy the wants of this thickly-populated 
province. Woods occupy .■54'2 %, gardens and meadows 13-1 % 
and pastures 3-2 %. Vineyards occupy 2 % of the total area 
and produce a good wine, specially those on the sunny slopes 
of the Wiener Wald. Cattle-rearing is not well developed, but 
game and fish are plentiful. Mining is only of slight importance, 
small quantities of coal and iron-ore being extracted in the 
Alpine foothill region; graphite is found near Muhldorf. From 
an industrial point of view. Lower Austria stands, together with 
Bcdiemia and Moravia, in the front rwik amongst the Austrian 
provinces. The centre of its great industrial activity is the 
capital, Vienna (g.v.); but in the region of the Wiener Wald 
up to the Semmering, owing to its many waters, which can be 
transformed into motive power, many factories arc .spread. The 
principal indu.stries are, the metallurgic Mid textijp industries in 
all their branches, milling, brewing and chemicals; paper, 
leather and silk ; cloth, objets de luxe and millinery; physical 
and musical instruments; sugar, tobacco factories and food¬ 
stuffs. The very extensive commerce of the province has also 
its centre in Vienna. The population of Lower Austria in 1900 
was 3,100,493, which corresponds to 405 inhabitants per sq. ,m. 
It is, therefore, the most densely populated province of*Austria. 
According to the language in common use, 95 % of the population 
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was German, 4-66 % was Czech, and fne remainder was composed 
of Poles, Slovaks, Rulhenians, Croatians and Italians. According 
to religion 92 47 % of the inhabitants ^erc Roman Catholics; 
5'07 % were Jews ; zai % were Profestanis and the remainder 
belonged to the Greek church. In the matter of education. 
Lower Austria is one of the most advanced provinces of Austria, 
and oo’S % of the chBdren of school-going age attended school 
regularly in 1900, The local diet is composed of 7S members, 
of which the archbishop of Vienmi, the bishop of St Polten and 
the rtrtor of the Tiennii University are members ex nfficin. 
Lower Austria sends 64 memliers to the Imperial Rcichsrat at 
Vienna. For administrative purposes, the province is divided 
into 22 districts and three towns with autonomous munici- 
pedities: Vienna (1,662,269), the capital (sina 1905 including 
IHoridsdorf, 30,,i;<w), Wiener-Neustadt (28,438) and Waidhofen 
on the Ybb.s(4447/ Other principal towns are : Baden (12,447), 
Bruck on the I,eitha (5134), Schweehat (8241), Korneuburg 
(8298), Stokeniu (10,213), Krems (12,657), Mddling (15,304), 
Reichenau (7457), Neimkirchen (10,831), St Polten (14,510) 
and Klo.stcrneuburg (11,595). 

The original archduchy, which included Upper Austria, is the 
nucleus of the Austrian empire, and the oldest posse.ssion of 
the house of llabsburg in its present dominions. 

See F. thniauft, lias Erzhevza^tum Osternuh unier tier I'.nns, 
vol. i of tin* collection liie Eantley Osterreu h-llugarns tfi H^orl umt 
Bild (Vienna, iHHi-iHSo, 15 vols.) ; Die usterrcuktsch-ungarisehe 
Monanhn iii Wart uni Bild, vol. 4 (Vienna, 1880-1902, 24 vol.s.); 
M. Vatisoii. Gisih. NiriUz- ti. Oher-Osteneuks (in Heefen's Slaaten- 
gestli., (lotlia, 1905), 

AUSTRIA, UPPER (Ger. Oberoslerreich or Osterreuh ob der 
Enns, “ ,\ustria above the river linns ”), an archduchy and 
crown-land of Austria, bounded N. by Bohemia, W. by Bavaria, 
S. by .Salzburg and Styria, and li. by Lower Austiia. It ha,s an 
area of 4631 sc|. m. tipper Austria is divided by the Danube 
into two unequal perts. Its smaller northern part is a prolonga¬ 
tion of the .southern angle of the Bohemian forest and contains 
as culminating points the I’liic.klstein (4510 ft.) and the Sternstein 
(3690 ft.). The southern part belongs to the region of the 
Eastern Alps, containing the .Salzkammergut and Upper Austrian 
Alps,which arc found principally in the district of Salzkammergut 
{g.v.). To the north of these mountains, stretching towards the 
Danube, is the Alpine foothill region, composed partly of terraces 
and partly of swelling undulations, of which tire most important 
is the Hausruckwald. This is a wooded chain of mountains, 
with many branches, rich in brown coal and culminating in the 
Goblberg (2950 ft.). Upjjer Austria belongs to the watershed 
of the Danulie, which flows through it from west to east, and 
receives here on the right the Inn with the Salzach, the Traun, 
the Knns with the Steyr and on its left the Great and Little Miihl 
rivers. The Schwarzenberg canal between the Great Miihl and 
the Moldau establishes a direi't navigable route between the 
Danulx: and the Elbe. The climate of Upper Austria, which 
varies according to the altitude, is on the whole moderate ; it is 
somewhat severe in the north, but is mild in Salzkammergut. 
The population of the duchy in 1900 was 809,918, which is 
equivalent to i74'8 inhabitants per sq. m. It has the greatest 
density of population of any of the Alpine provinces. The 
inhabitants are almost exclusively of German stock and Roman 
Catholics. For administrative purposes. Upper Austria is 
divided into two autonomous municipalities, Linz (58,778) the 
capital, and Steyr (17,592) and 12 districts. Other principal 
towns are Weis (12.187), Ischl (9646) and Gmunden (7126). The 
local diet, of which the bishop of Linz is a member ex oficio, is 
composed of 50 members and the duchy sends 22 members to 
the Reichsrat at Vienna. The soil in the valleys and on the 
lower slopes of the hills is fertile, indeed 35-08% of the whole 
area is arable. Agriculture is well developed and relatively 
large quantities of the principal cereals are produced. Upper 
Austria has the largest proportion of meadows in all Austria, 
i 8 'S 4 %. while 2-49 % is lowland and Alpine pasturage. Of the 
reipainder, woods occupy 34-02 %, gardens 1-99 % and 4-93 % is 
unproductive. Cattle-breeding is also in a very advanced stage 
and together with the timber-trade forms a considerable resource 


of the province. The principal mineral wealth of Upper Austria 
is salt, of which it extracts nearly 50 "J, of the total Austrian 
production. Other important products arc lignite, gypsum and 
a variety of valuable .stone.s and clays. Tliere are about thirty 
mineral springs, the best known being the salt baths of Ischl 
and the iodine waters at Hall. The principal indintries are the 
iron and metal manufactures, chiefly centred a1 Steyr. Next in 
importance are the machine, linen, cotton and papier manu¬ 
factures, the milling, brewing and distilling industries and 
shipibuilding. The principal articles of export are salt, stone, 
tjmlier, lii'e-stock, woollen and iron wares and paper. 

S«-c. lidlbadier, L.andeskunde von Oberhsterreich (Linz, and ed., 
i8H'() ; Vansta, <)/>. ill. in the preceding article. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, or the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
(Ger. Osterreichisch-iingarische Monarchie or Osterreiehisch- 
ungarischrs Eeieh), the official name of a country situated in 
central Europe, bounded E. by Russia and Rumania, S. by 
Rumania, Servia, Turkey and Montenegro, W. by the Adriatic 
•Sea, Italy, Switzerland, Liechtenstein, and the German empire, 
and N. by the German empire and Russia. It occupies about 
the sixteenth part of the total area of Europe, with an area (1905) 
of 239,977 sq. m. The, monarchy consists of two independent 
states: the kingdoms and lands represented in the council of 
the empire {Reichsrat), unofficially called Austria {q.v.) or 
Cisleithania; and the “ lands of St Stephen's Crown,’ un¬ 
officially called lUmgaty..(y.v.) or TranslflithaDia. it j-eceived 
its actual name bv the diploma of the emperor F/ancis Joseph 1 . 
of the r4th of Novemlier 1868, replacing the name of the Austrian 
Empire under which the dominions under his sceptre were 
formerly known. The Austro-Hungarian nnmarchy is very 
often- called unoflicially the Dual Monarchy. It had in 1901 a 
pwpulation of 45405,267 inhabitants, compirising therefore 
within its borders about one-eighth of the total population of 
Europe. By the Berlin Treaty ot 1878 the principalities of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina with an area of 19,702 sq. m., and a 
population (181)5) of 1,591,036 inhabitants, owning Turkey as 
suzerain, were placed under the administration of Austria- 
Hungary, and their annexation in 1908 was recognized by the 
Powers in 1909, so that they became part of the dominions 
of the monarchy. 

Gmernment.-^The present constitution of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy (see Au.stkia) is based on Uie Pragmatic Sanction of 
the empieror Charles VL, first promulgated on the 19th of April 
1713, whereby the succession to the throne is .settled in llic 
dynasty of Habsburg-Lorraine, descending by right of primo¬ 
geniture and lineal succession to male heirs, and, in case of their 
extinction, to the female line, and whereby the indissolubility 
and intlivisibility of the monarchy ate determined; is liascrl, 
further, on the diploma of the empieror Francis Joseph 1 . of the 
20th of October i860, whereby the constitutional form of 
government is introduced ; and, lastly, on the .so-called Ausgkich 
or “ Compromise,’’ concluded on the 8tli of February 1867, 
whereby the relations between Austria and Hungary were 
regulat^. 

The two separate states—Austria and Hungary—are com¬ 
pletely independent of each other, and each has its own fiarlia- 
ment and its own government. The unity of the monarchy is 
expressed in the common head of the state, who bears the title 
Empjcror of Austria and Apxistolic King of Hungary, and in the 
common administration of a series of affairs, which affect both 
halves of the Dual Monarchy. These are: (i) foreign affairs, 
including diplomatic and consular repre.sentatiun abroad; 
(2) the army, including the navy, but excluding the annual 
voting of recruits, and the special army of each state ; (3) finance 
in so far as it concerns joint e-xpienditure. 

For the administration of these common affairs there are 
three joint ministries: the ministry of foreign affairs and of the 
imperial and royal house, the ministry of war, and the ministry 
of finance. It must be noted that the authority of the joint 
ministers is restricted to common affairs, and that they are 
not allowed to direct or exercise any influence on affairs of govern¬ 
ment affecting separatedy one -of the halves of the monarchy. 
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The minister of foreign affairs conducts the international rela¬ 
tions of the Dual Monarchy, and can conclude international 
treaties. But commercial treaties,,and such state treaties as , 
impose burdens on the state, or parts of the state, or involve 
a change of territory, require the parliamentary assent of both 
states. Thtt minister of war is tlithead for the administration of 
all military affairs, except those of the Austrian Laiidwehr and of 
the Hungarian Honveds, which arc committed to the ministries 
for national defence of the two respective states. But the 
supreme command of the army is vested in the monarch, who 
has the power to hike all measures regarding the whole army. ; 
It follows, therefore, that the total armed power of the Dual ‘ 
Monarchy forms a whole under the supreme command of the : 
sovereign. The minister of finance has charge of the finances of ; 
common affairs, prepares the joint budget, and administers the j 
joint state debt. (Till 1909 the provinces of Bosnia and Herze- j 
govina were also administered by the joint minister of finance, i 
excepting matters exclusi\'cly dependent on the minister of war.) ; 
For the control of the common finances, there is appointed a i 
joint supreme court of accounts, which'audits the accounts of j 
the joint ministries. I 

jHudget:-~ Side by side with tlie Imdget of each state of the Dual 
Monarchy, there is a common budget, which lompriaes tlic expendi- , 
fure necessary lor tlie common afiuirs, namely lor the conduct of ; 
foreign allairs, for the army, and lor the ministry ot finance. The i 
revenues ol the joint budget consist of the revenues of the joint 1 
ministries, tlie net jiroceeds of the customs, and the quota, or the I 
jiroportioual contributions of the two states. This quota is fixed ■ 
for a jieriod of years, and generally coincides with the duration of 
the customs and commercial treaty. Until 1807 Austria contri¬ 
buted 70 %. and Hungary .V' % of the joint expenditure, remaining 
alter deduction ol tlie common revenue. It was then decided that 
from 1897 to July 1007 the quota should be 66}|; lor Austria, and 
33 iu for Hungary. In 1907 Hungary's contribution was raised to 
.3h--l %. Of the total charges 2 “j, is first ot all debited to Hungary 
on account of tlie incorjioration with this slate of the former military 
frontier. 

ITie Budget estimates lor tho common administration were as 
follows in 1903 ;— 

Kevenue — 


Debt .—Besides the debts of each state of the Dual Monarchy, 
there is a general debt, which is borne jointly by Austria and Hun¬ 
gary. The following t^le gives m millions sterling the amount of 
the general debt for the years 1873-1905 ;— 


1905. 


1875 - 

1885. 

1805. itjoo. 

232-41 

231*02 

229*67 

220-81 


224-31 


Ministry of Foreign s^^airs , 
Ministry of War . 

Ministry oJ l-'inance 

Board of ControJ . 

Tlie Customs 

I*roportional contributions 


1(21,167 
305,907 
4,870 

l8 

4,78o,otM> 

15.650,4^8 


Total . 

£20,762, ,JIO 

Expenditure — 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs , . . . 

Ministry of War— 

Army. 

Navy. 

Mini.stry of Finance. 

Board ol Control . 

Extraordinary Military Exjienditure 
Extraordinary Military Expenditure in Bosnia 

£485,480 

12,679,160 

2,306,100 

177,000 

13.250 

4,785,500 

315.920 


Total . 

£20,762,410 


The following table gives in thousands .sterling the joint budget 
for the years 1875-1903 : - 

Expntdiiure. 


j ^ 

: Ministry of Foreign Affairs . i 
; Ministry of War (Army and i 

Navy). j 

I Ministry of Finance . . . ] 

Supreme Court of Accounts . j 

I Total . ; 


1875 - 

390 

9005-4 

154-2 

10-5 

03(i<>-i 


1885. 

1895. 

“1 

I9OC. 

1905- 

.3687 

333 

433-4 

493-8 

in,085 
167-2 
10-6 

12,539 

179-4 

10-7 

13 . 887'5 

175 

12-5 

18,087-7 

I 77 -I 

13-3 

10,031-5 

I 3 . 953-1 

i 4 , 508-4 

20 . 430-3 


Jtevenue, 


For the above Dejiartmcnts . 

Customs. 

Proportional Contributions . 

Total . 


432 

258-2 

260-7 

260-3 

33'-9 

997-4 

402*2 

4476 

5202-3 

4799.7 

8136-7 

9971 I 

8316-4 

9043-8 

15.639-4 

9.366-1 

1 10.631 -5 

' 3 . 0 J 3 '* 

14.508-4 

20.430-3 


Delegations.— The constitutional night of voting money 
applicable to the common affairs and ot its political control 
is exercised by the Delegations, which consist each of sixty 
mcntliers, cho.scn for one year, one-third of them by the Austrian 
Herrenhaus (Upper House) and the Hungarian Table of Magnates 
(Upper House), and two-thirds of them by the Austrian and the 
llungarian Houses of Kepre.sentatives. The delegations arc 
annually summoned by the monarch alternately to Vienna and 
to Budapest, Each delegation has its separate sittings, both 
alike public. Their decisions are reciprocally communicated 
in writing, and, in case of non-agreement, their deliberations 
arc renewed. Should three such interchanges be made without 
agreement, a common plenary sitting is held of an equal number 
of both delegations; and these collectively, without discussion, 
decide the question by common vote. The common decisions 
of both houses require lor their validity the sanction of the 
monarch. Each delegation Ims the right to formulate resolutions 
independently, and to call to account and arraign the common 
ministers. In the exercise of their office the members of both 
delegations are irresponsible, enjoying constitutional immunity. 

Army. - The military .system of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy is similar in both states, and rests since j868 upon the 
principle of the universal and personal obligation of the citizen 
to bear arms. Its military force is composed of the common 
army {K. und K .); the special armies, namely the Austrian 
(K.K.) Landwehr, and the Hungarian Honveds, which are 
separate national institutions, and the Landstwm or levy-in- 
mas.s. As stated above, tlie common army stands under the 
administration of the joint minister of war, while the special 
armies are under the administration of the respective ministries 
of national defence. The yearly contingent of recruits for the 
army is fixed by the military bills voted by the Austrian and 
Hungarian parliaments, and is generally determined on the 
basis of the population, according to the last census returns. 
It amounted in 1903 to 103,100 men, of which Austria furnished 
59,211 men, and Hungary 43,889. Besides 10,000 men are 
annually allotted to the Austrian landwehr, and 12,500 to the 
Hungarian Honveds. The term of service is 2 years (3 years in 
the cavalry) with the colours, 7 or 8 in the reserve and 2 in the 
Landwehr; in the case of men not drafted to the active array 
the same total period of service is spent in various special 
reserves. 

For the military and administrative service of the army the Dual 
Monarchv is divided into 16 military territorial districts (13 of which 
correspond to the 13 army corps) and 108 supplementary districts 
(103 for the arm y, and 3 for the navy). In 1902, since which year no 
material change wa.s made in the formal organization of the army, 
there were 3 cavalry divisions and 31 in¬ 
fantry divisions, formed in 13 army corps, 
which are located as follows:— 1 . Cracow, II. 
Vienna, 111 . Graz, IV. Budapest, V. Press- 
burg, VI. Kaschau, VII. TemesvAr, VIII. 
Prague, IX. Josefstadt, X. Ih’zemysl, XI. 
Lemberg, XII. Herrmannstadt, Xlll. Agram, 
XIV. Innsbruck, XV. Serajewo. In addition 
there is the military district of Zara. The 
usual strength of the corps is, 2 infantry divi¬ 
sions (4 brigades, 8 or 9 regiments, 32 or 36 
battalions), i cavalry brigade (18 squadrons), 
and I artillery brigade (ib-i8 batteries or 
128-144 field-guns), besides technical and 
departmental units and in some cases fortress 
artillray regiments. The infantry is organized 
into line regiments, J ager and Tiroiese regi¬ 
ments, the cavalry into dragoons, lancers, 
Uhlans and hussars, the artillery into regi¬ 
ments. The Austrian Lemdueht (which re¬ 
tains the old designation K.K., formerly 
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aoDlied to the Austrian recular arm^l s organized in 8 divisions of 
tS^v^^rengthSe ''Royal Hungkian ” Undwehr or Honveds 
in 7 divisions* bith Austrian and H""8ariM Ijandwehr ha«^ in 
addition cavalry (tihlans and hussars) and hrtillery. “ 1’™^“' 
that a 1 andwohr or Honveds division will, in war, lorm part ol 
each army cTriis except in the case of rfie Vienna corps, which has 
t divisions in peace. The remaining men of military “f"; (“I’,*'" 
as 3 form the Landsturm. It is to 1 * noted that this Land- 
stiirm cAmprises many men who would elsewhere Ik- classe 1 . 

^Thc strength of the Austro-Hungarian army on a peace footing 
was as follows in 1905— - _ _ _ 


, Officers. 


Infantry 

C-ommon Army . 

Austrian Lanow'-hr . 
Hungarian Honveds 
Cavalry - 

Common Army . 

Austrian l.andwehr . 
Hungarian Horn eds 
Field Artillery .... 
Fortress Artillery . . . 

Technical tnsips ... 

aTi<l Railway <inu 

Telegraph Kegiment) 

Transport Service . . i 

Sanitary Service 

total . 

Ilelongiiig to the 
Common Array . 

Austrian T,andwchr 
Hungarian Honveds 



Guns. 


Year. 

1 Imports. 1 

Exports. 1 

IQOO 

1 / 7 t>. 666 ,otK> 

,(80,916,000 1 

1901 

1 O8.033.otM) 1 

78.541.0^^ 

1002 

71,666,000 

79,708,000 

1903 

1 78,209 000 

88,600,000 

1904 

1 85,200,000 

8 f>,200,<X>0 • 

1905 

I 89,4.10.000 

' 93,500,000 


Tiie following tallies give me loreign iiaoe 
monarchy as regards raw- matenal and manufactured goods 
Impints. 

\ ~ I Value in Millions Sterling. 

.Articles. 


15,8(13 285,733 

2.051 I 25.7(1(1 
2,(148 I 25.310 


1048 


1048 


1048 


Raw material (includmg 
articles of food; raw 
material for agriculture 
and industry ; and mining 
and smelting products) 
Semi manufactured goods 
Manufactured goods . . 


j 1900. 

IQOl. 

TQ 02 . 

1903. 

1904. 

Ii 4.., 

40-5 

41-8 

45 -'J 

51.9 

. 1 9 -t> 

9.0 

10.3 

lo-<> 


• 1 19-5 

18.7 

19-5 

21.6 

22-5 

Ex plots. 






j iqoo. 

1901. 

1902. 

i<» 03 . 

1904. 

1 34-1 

' 34-1 

1 35-8 

39 

35-3 

12.6 

1 r-r 

1 II.1 

12.4 

12-6 

1 34-2 

3 . 1-.1 

.12-8 

. 37'2 

38-3 


The troops'stationed in Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1005 (17b 
oflicers and* (1372 men) aie included in the total tor the common 

“"The peace strengtli of the active army in combatants is thus about 
35,i.iimVofficers and titlen. inclusive ol the two Uindwelns and of the 
Austrian " K.K." guards, the Hungarian crown guards, the gen- 
il-irnn-rie &c The niimliers of the Landsturm and the war stiength 
ol the whok armed forees afe not published. It is estimated that 
the first line army in war would consist of 460,000 inlantry, 40,0110 
cavalrT, Xomi artillery, 21,000 engineers. &c.. beside tiam and n™- 
coralxitant soldiers, fhe Laiulwehr and 1 lonved would yield 219,000 
infantry and 18,000 cavalrv, and other reserves 223,000 men. fhese 
figuJi-s give an ipproximate total strength of 1 ,i 47 .o»<>. inclusive 

-The principal fortifications in 

are ' Cracow and Przcmy»l in C.alicia ; Komarom, the centre of the 
inland fortifications, PMervarad, O-Arad and 1 cmesvar - 

Seraiewo, Mostar and Bilek in Bosnia-Herzcgovina. The Alpine 
frontiers esiieciallv those in Tirol, have numerous fortifications, 
whoL centre is formed by Trent and Franzoiisleste: "'I'*''; 
military roads leading into Cariiithia have tmeii provided with strong 
defensive works, as at Malborgeth, Predil Pass, Ac The two capitals, 
Vienna and Budapest, are not fortified. C)n the Adriatic eoast, thi 
naval harbour of Pola is 8tron.gly fortified with sea and land defences , 
then come Trieste, and several jilaces in Dalmatia, notably Zara and 

^“Nawv.—The Austro-Hunganan navy is mainly a coast defence 
force and includes also a flotilla of monitors for the Danube. It is 
administered by the naval department of the 

consisted in 1905 of 9 modern battleships, 3 armoured cnniwrs, 5 
cruisers, 4 torpedo gunlxiats, 20 destroyers and 20 
There was in hand at the same time, a naval programme to l>u > 
armourclads, 5 second-class cruisers, 6 third-class cruisers, und a 
number of torpedo boats. The headquarters of the fleet ari- at Pola. 
which is the princqial naval arwnal and harbour of Austria ; while 
another great naval station is Trieste. 

Trade.—On the Ixisis of the customs and commercial agreement 
between Austria and Hungary, concluded in 1867 and renewable 
every ten years, the following aflairs, in addition to the common 
affaira of tlic monarchy, are in both states treated 
same principlesCommercial aftairs, mcludmg customs legislation , 
legislation on the. duties closelv connected with mdustnal production 
-5>n beer brandy, sugar and mineral oils; determination of legal 
temler andS^^c, as*also of the principles regulating the A«str<> 
Hungarian Bank; ordinances in respect of su(:h railways as. affect 
the interixsts of both states. In conformity with the customs a^d 
commercial compact between the two states, renewed m 1899, 
the monarchy constitutes one identical customs and commercial 
tOTitoy, ^ Herzegovina and the pnncipahty 

“'Tim fOTeig*”tradc of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy is shown in 
the following table:— 


Value in Millions Sterling. 

Articles. 

Raw material (as above) 

Semi-manufactured goods 
Manutactured goods . 

The most important place oi derivation and of destination for the 
Austro-Hungarian trade is the German empire with alsiut 40% 
of the iraiiorts, ami about (lO of the exports. Next in imj^tance 
conics Great Britain, afterwards India, Italy, the Ifnded States of 
America, Russia, France, Switzerland, Kunmnia. the Balka.n .states 
and South America in about the order named 1 he principal a,rlirles 
of import arc cotton and cotton gcKids, wool and woollen goods, silk 
and silk gixsis, cotiee, tobacco and metals. I he principal articles of 
export arc wood, sugar, cattle, glass and glassware, iron and iron¬ 
ware, eggs, cereals, millinery, fancy goods, earthenware and pottery, 

and leather goods. , . n... 

The Austro-Hmiganan «««/{.-Common to the two states ol llu 
monarchy is the " Aiistro-Ilungariaii Bank," which posses^s a legid 
exclusive right to the issue of bank notes U was ioj'n<l«l “ ‘*.’- 

and had the title of the Austrian Nation.al Bank until ’878. wbiii il 
received its acliial name. In virtue ol the new bank statute oftlie 
vear 1899 the bank is a joint-stock company, with a stock o 
'PH 780 000. The hank's notes of issue must be ■ overed to the extent 
of’two-fifths by legal specie (gold and currenf silver) 111 : 

the rest of the paper circulation, according to bank 
state under certain conditions, takisi a jiortiiin of the clear profits of 
the bkiik. The management of the bank and the supe^ision exercised 
over it by the state are established on a tooting (if equality, lioth 
states having each the same mfiuciice. I he accounts of the hank at 
the end of 19.H1 were as follows : capital, /.8,75« ooo ; reserve fui.d, 
(428,250; note circulation, <;62,25i.ooo; / 5 o. 75 -l.ouo. 1" 

igoy the reserve fund was ;^548.04l i note circulation, ^84..50i 000 
cash /(k>, 036,(>2 5 The charter of the bank,whic.h expind m 1897, 
was’renewed until the end of 1910. In the Hungarian ministerial 
crisis of 1909 the question of the renewal of the charter played a 
conspicuous part, the more extreme members of the Independence 
party demanding the estalilishnient of separate hanks for Austrui 
and ^lungary with, at most, common superintendence (see Hw^wy, 
below). ' ■ ■' 

History 

I. The Whole Mtmarehy. 

The empire of Austria, as the official designation of the 
territories ruled by the Habsburg monarchy, dates back only to 
1804 when Francis 11 ., the last of the Holy Roman rtt title 
emperors, proclaimed himself emperor of Austria as “Bmperor 
Francis I. His motive in doing so was ‘o 
against the great house of Habsburg being relegated 
to a position inferior to the parvenus Bonapartes, in the event 
of the final collapse of the Holy Roman Empire, or of the possible 
election of Napoleon as his own successor on the throjie of 
Charlemagne. The title emperor of Austria, then, replaced ttet 
of “ Imperator Romanorum semper Augustus when the Holy 
Empire came to an end in 1806. From the however, it 
was no more than a title, which represented but ill the actual 
relation of the Habsburg sovereigns to their several states. 
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Magyars and Slavs never willingly recognized a style which 
ignored their national rights and iipplied the superiority of the 
German elements of the monarchy; to the Germans it was a 
poor substitute for a title which had represented the political 
unity of the German rare undA the Holy Empire. For long 
after the Vienna ('ongres.s of 1814-1815 the “ Kaiser” as such 
exercised a powerful influence over the imaginations of the 
German people outside the Habsburg dominions; but this was 
•bccau-so the title was still surrounded with its ancient halo and 
the essential change was not at once recognized. The outcome of 
the long struggle with Prussia, which in 1866 finally broke the 
spell, and the proclamation of the German empire in 1871 left 
the title of emperor of Austria stripped of everything but a 
purely territorial significance. It had, moreover, by the compact 
with Hungary of 1867, ceased even fully to represent the relation 
of the emperor to all his dominions; and the title which hud 
lieen devised to cover the whole of the Habsburg monarchy 
sank into the official style of the sovereign of but a half; while 
even within the Austrian empire proper it is resented by those 
peoples which, like the bohemians, wish to obtain the .same 
recognition of their national independence as was conceded to 
Hungary. In placing the account of the origin and development 
of the Habsburg monarchy under this heading, it is merely for. 
the sake of convenience. 

The first nucleus round which the present dominions of the 
house of Austria gradually accumulated was the mark which lay 
along the south bank of the Danube, cast of the river 
E"”*’ founded about a.i». 800 as a defence for the 
AatMa. Eranki.sh kingdom against the Slavs. Although its 
total length from east to west was only about 60 m., 
it was associatisd in the popular mind with a large and almost 
unbroken tract of land in the east of k’-urope. This fact, together 
with the position of the mark with regard to Germany in general 
and to Jfavaria in particular, accounts for the name (hlerreich 
(Austria), i.e. cast empire or realm, a word first used in a charter 
of cjg6, where the plurase in re^ione vtdgari nomine Ostaniehi 
occurs. The development of this small mark into the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy was a slow and gradual process, and falls 
into two main divisions, which almost coincide with tlie periods 
during which the dynasties of Babenberg and Habsburg have 
respeeti\’ely ruled the land. The energies of the house of Baben¬ 
berg were chiefly spent in enlarging the area and strengthening 
the position of the mark itself, and when this was done the house 
of Habsburg set itself with remarkable perseverance and mar¬ 
vellous success to extend its rule over neighbouring territories. 
The many vicissitudes which have attended this development 
have not, however, altered the European position of Austria, 
which has remained the same for over a thousand years. Stand¬ 
ing sentinel over the valley of the middle Danube, and barring 
the advance of the Slavs on Germany, Au-stria, whether mark, 
duchy or empire, has always been the meeting-place of the 
Teuton and the Slav. It is this fact which gives it a unique 
interest and importance in the history of Europe, and which 
unites the ideas of the Germans tcKlay with those of (Iiarlemagne 
and Otto the Great. 

Tlie southern part of the country now called Austria was 
inhabited before the opening of the Christian era by the Taurisci, 
_ . a Celtic tribe, who were subsequently called the Norici, 
babittaft. and who were conquered by the Romans about 14 b.c. 

Their land was afterwards included in the provinces of 
Pannonia and Noricum, and under Homan rule, Vindoliona, 
the modern Vienna, became a place of some importance. The 
part of the country north of the Danube was peopled by the 
Marcomanni and the Quadi, and both of tliese tribes were fre¬ 
quently at war with the Romans, especially during the reign of 
the emperor ^rcus Aurelius, who died at Vindolxina in a.d. 180 
when campaigning against them. Christianity and civilization 
obtained entrance into the land, but the increasing weakness of 
the Roman empire opened the country to the inroads of the 
barbarians, and during the period of the great migrations it was 
ravaged in quick succession bya numberof these tribes, prominent 
among whom were the Huns. The lands on both banks of the 


river shared the same fate, due probably to the fact to which 
Gibbon has drawn (Ktention, that at this period the Danube 
was frequently frozen oger. About 590 the district was settled 
by the Slovenes, or Corutanes, a Slavonic people,*who formed 
part of the kingdom of ,Samo, and were afterwards included in 
the extensive kingdom of the Avars. The Franks claitfled some 
authority over this people, and probably .some of the princes 
of the Slovenes had rdbognized this claim, but it could not be 
regarded as serious while the Avars Veft In pos.session of the 
land. In 791 Charlemagne, after he had established his authority 
over the Bajuvarii or Bavarians, cros.sed the river Enns, and 
moved against the Avars. This attack was followed by 
campaigns on the part of his lieutenants, and in 805 the Avars 
were finally subdued, and their land incorporated with the 
Frankish empire. This step brought the later Austria definitely 
under the rule of the Franks, and during the struggle 
Charlemagne erected a mark, called the East Mmk, mtatat 
to defend the eastern border of his empire. A series of tin But 
margraves rJifed this small district from 799 to 907, 
hut as the Frankish empire grew weaker, the mark suffered 
more and more from the ravages of its eastern neighbours. 
During the 9th century the Frankish supremacy vanished, and 
the mark was overrun by the Moravians, and then by the 
Magyars, or Hungarians, who destroyed the few remaining traces 
of Frankish influence. 

A new era dawned after Otto the Great was elected German 
king in 936, and it is Otto rather than Charlemagne who must 
be regarded as the real founder of Amstria. In August 
955 he gained a great victory over the Magyars on the 
Lechfeld, freed Bavaria from their presence, and re- urg- 
founded the East Mark for the defence of his kingdom. 

In 976 his son, the emperor Otto II., entrusted the government 
of this mark, soon to be known as Austria, t» Leopold, a member 
of the family of Babenberg (q.v.), and its administration was 
conducted with vigour and succe.ss. ^eoixild and his descendants 
ruled Austria until the extinction of the family in 1246, and by 
their skill and foresight rai.sed the mark to an important place 
among the German states. Their first care was to push its 
eastern frontier dovm the Danube valley, by colonizing the lands 
on either side of the river, and the success of this work may lie 
seen in the removal of their capital from J'bchlarn to Melk, then 
to Tulin, and finally about 1140 to Vienna. The country as far 
as the Leitha was sub-sequently incorporated with Austria, and 
in the other direction the district between the Enns and the Inn 
was added to the mark in 1156, an important date in onchyof 
Austrian history. Anxious to restore peace to Germany Aiafrlt 
in this year, the new king, Frederick I., raised Austria cnmttd, 
to the rank of a duchy, and conferred upon it ex- 
ceptional privileges. The investiture was bestowed not only 
upon Duke Ueniy' but upon his second wife, Theodora; in case 
of a failure of male heirs the duchy was fo descend to females ; 
and if tlie duke had no children he could nominate his successor. 
Controlling all the jurisdiction of the land, the duke’s only 
duties towards the Empire were to appear at any diet held in 
Bavaria, and to send a contingent to the imperial army for any 
campaigns in the countries bordering upon Austria. In, 1186 
Duke I^opold I. made a treaty with Ottakar IV., duke of Styria, 
an arrangement which brought Styria and upper Austria to the 
Babenbergs in 1192, and in 1229 Duke Leopold II. purchased 
some lands from the bishop of Freising, and took the title of 
lord of Carniola. When the house of Babenberg became ^ixtinct 
in 1246, Austria, stretching from Passau almost to Pressburg, 
had the frontiers which it retains to-day, and this increase of 
territory had been accompanfed by a corresponding increase in 
wealth and general prosperity. The chief reason for this pros¬ 
perity was the growth of trade along the Danube, which stimu¬ 
lated the foundation, or the growth, of towns, and brought 
considerable riches to the ruler. Under the later Babenbergs 
Vienna was regarded as one of the most importsmt of German 
cities, and it was computed that the duke was as rich as the 
archbishop of Cologne, or the margrave of Brandenburg, and 
was surpassed in this respect by only one German prince, the 
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king of Bohemia. The interests of the Austrian margraves and 
dukes were not confined to the acquisition of wealth either in 
land or chattels. Vienna became a centre of culture and learning, 
and many religious houses were founded and endowed. The 
acme of the early prosperity of Austria was reached 
tMpoUU. ifoke Leopold II., sumamed the Glorious, who 
’ reignedfrom 1194 to 1530. He gave a code of municipal 
law to Vieniia, and rights to other towns, welcomed the Minne¬ 
singers to his brilliant court, and left to his subjects an enduring 
memory of valour and wisdom. Leopold and his predecessors 
were enabled, owing to the special position of Austria, to act 
practically as independent rulers. Cherishing the privilege of 
1156, they made treaties with foreign kings,' and arranged 
marriages with the great families of Europe. With full control of 
jurisdiction and oi commerce, no great bishopric nor imperial 
city impeded the course of their authority, and the emperor 
interfered only to settle boundary disputes. 

The main lines of Austrian policy under the Babenlxirgs were 
warfare with the Hungarians and other eastern neighbours, and 
a general attitude of loyalty towards the emperors. The story 
of the Hungarian wars is a monotonous record of forays, of 
assistance given at times to the Babenhergs by the forces of 
the Empire, and ending in the gradual eastward advance of 
Austria. The tradition^ loyalty to the emperors, which was 
cemented by several marriages be! wi'cn the imperial house and 
the Babenhergs. was, however, departed from by the margrave 
Leofold II., and by Duke Frederick 11. During the investiture 
struggle Leopold deserted the emperor Henry IV., who deprived 
him of Austria and conferred it upon Vratislav IL, duke of the 
Bohemians. Unable to maintain his position, Vratislav was soon 
driven out, and in 1083 Leopold again obtained possession of 
the mark, and was soon reconciled with Henry. Very similar 
Duke result of the conflict between the emperor 

Preaeiiek Frederick II. and Duke Frederick 11. Ignoring the 
II.. the privilege of 115^ the emptiror claimed certain rights 
Qaurrel- Austria, and summoned the duke to his Italian diets. 
mme. Frederick, who was called the Quarrelsome, had irri¬ 
tated Iwth his neighbours and his subjects, and complaints of his 
exactions and confiscations reached the ears of the emperor. 
After the duke had three times refused to ajipcar before the 
prince.s, Frederick placed him under the ban, declared the duchies 
of Austria and Styria to be vacant, and, aided by the king of 
Bohemia, the duke of Bavaria and other princes, invaded the 
country in 1236, He met with very slight opposition, declared 
the duchies to be immediately dependent upon the JCmpire, 
made Vienna an imperial city, and imposed other changes updn 
Bud ot the constitution of Austria. After his departure, 
boueeot however, the duke returned, and in letq was in 
Bmhea- possession of his former power, while the changes made 
by the emperor were ignored. Continuing his career of 
violence aq^ oppre8.sidn, Duke Frederick was killed in battle by 
the Hungarians in June 1246, when the family of Babenberg 
became extinct. 

The duchies of Austria and Stvria were now claimed by the 
emperor Frederick 11. as vacant fiefs of the Empire, and their 
Dispute US was entrusted to Otto II., duke of Bavaria. 

to the Frederick, however, who was in Italy, harassed and 
AustrUm afllicted, could do little to assert the imperial autliority, 
enemy. Pope Innocent IV., bestowed the two 
duchies upon Hermann VL, margrave of Baden, 
whose wife, Gertrude, was a niece of the last of the Babenhergs. 
Hermann was invested by the German king, William, count of 
Holland, but he was unalrlc to establish his position, and law 
and order were quickly disappearing from the duchies. The 
deaths of Hermann and of the emperor in 1250, however, paved 
the way for a settlement. Weary of struggle and disorder, and 
despairing of any help from the central authority, the estates 
of Austria met at Trubensee in 1251, and chose Ottakar, son of 
Wenceslaus L, kii^ of. Bohemia, as their duke. This step was 
favoured by the pope, and Ottakar, eagerly accepting the offer, 
strengthened his position by marrying Margaret, a sister of 
Duke Frederick IL, and in return for his investiture promised 


his assisfipce to William of Holland. Styria appears at this 
time to have shared the forjames of Austria, but it was claimed 
by Kela IV., king of Hungary, who conquered the 
land, and made a treaty with Of;takar in 1254 which 
confirmed him in its possession. The Hungarian 
rule was soon resented by the Styrians, and Ottakar, 
who had become king of Bohemia in 1253, took advantage of 
this resentment, and interfered in the affairs ot the duchy. A 
war with Hungary -was the result, but on this occasion victory 
rested with Ottakar, and by a treaty made with Bela, in March 
1261, he was recognized as duke of Styria. In 1269 Ottakar 
inherited the duchy of Carinthia on the death of Duke Ulrich III., 
and, his power having now become very great, he began to 
aspire to the German throne. He did something to improve 
the condition of the duchies by restoring order, introducing 
German colonists into the eastern districts, and seeking to 
benefit the inhabitants of the towns. 

In 1273 Rudolph, count of Habsburg, became German king, 
and his attention soon turned to Ottakar, whoso power menaced 
the occupant of the German throne. Finding some 
support in Austria, Rudolph questioned the title of 
the Bohemian king to the three duchies, and sought 
to recover the imperial lands which had been in the 
possession of the emperor Frederick 11. Ottakar was summoned 
twice before the diet, the imperial court declared against him, 
and in July 1275 he was placed under the ban. War was the 
result, and in November 1276 Ottakar submitted to Rudolph, 
and renounred the duehics of Austria, Styria and Carinthia. 
For some time the three duchies were administered hy Rudolph 
in his capacity as head of the Empire, of which they formed part. 
Not content with this tie. however, which was personal to 
himself alone, the king planned to make them hereditary posses¬ 
sions ot his family, and to transfer the headquarters of the 
llabsburgs from the Rhine to the Danube. Some opposition 
was offered to this scheme ; hut the perseverance of the king 
overcame all difficulties, and one ot the most important events in 
European history took place on the 27th of December 
1282, when Rudolph invested his sons, Rudolph and 
Albert, with the duchies of Austria and Slvria. lleMrtfc- 
retained Carinthia in his own hands until 1286, when, Ushedla 
in return for valualile services, he liestnwed it upon 
Meinhard IV., count ot Tirol, The younger Rudolph 
took no part in the government of Austria and Styria, which was 
undertaken by Albert, until his election as German king in 1298. 
Albert appears to have been rather an arbitrary ruler. In 1288 
he suppressed a rising of the people of Vienna, and he made the 
fullest use of the ducal power in asserting his real or supposed 
rights. At this time the principle of primogeniture was unknown 
in the house of Habsburg, and for many years the duchies were 
ruled in common by two, or even three, memliers of the family. 
Alter .Albert Wame German king, his two elder sons, Rudolph 
and Frederick, were successively associated with him in the 
government, and after his death in 1308, his four younger sons 
shared at one time or another in the administration of Austria 
and Styria. In 1314 Albert’s son, Frederick, was chosen German 
king in opposition to Ixmis IV., duke of Upper Bavaria, after¬ 
wards the emperor laiuis IV., and Austria was weakened hy the 
efforts of the Halisbutgs to sustain Frederick in his contest with 
Louis, and also by the struggle carried on between another 
brother, Leopold, and the Swiss. A scries of deaths among the 
Habsburgs during the fir.st half of the 14th century left l)uke 
Albert 11. and his four sons as the only represerilalivcs of the 
family. Albert ruled the duchies alone from 1.344 to 1356, and 
after this date his sons began to take part in the government. 
The most noteworthy of these was Duke Rudolph IV., 
a son-in-law of the emperor Charles IV., who showed 
his interest in learning by founding the university of /y, 
Vienna in 1365. Rudolph’s chief aim was to make 
Austria into an independent state, and he forged a series of 
privileges the purport of which was to free the duchy from all 
Its duties towards the Empire. A sharp contest with the emperor 
followed this proceeding, and the Austrian duke, annoyed that 
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Austria was not raised to the dignity of ah electorate by tiie 
Golden Bull of 1356, did not shrink from a contest with Charles. 
In 1361, however, he ulmndoned Ms pretensions, but claimed 
the title of archduke (q.v.) and in 1364 declared that the posses¬ 
sions of the llabsburgs were indiwsible. Meanwhile the acquisi¬ 
tion of neifjhbouring territories had been steadily pressed on. 
In 1335 the duchy of Carinthia, and a part of Carniola, were 
inherited by Diikcs Albert II. and Otto, and in 1363 Rudolph IV. 
obtained the county of Tirol. In 1364 Carniola was made into 
an hereditary duchy; in 1374 part of Istria came under the 
rule of the Habsburgs; in 1382 Trieste submitted voluntarily 
to Austria, and at various times during the century, other 
smaller districts were added to the lands of the Habsburgs. 

Rudolph IV. died childless in 1365, and in 1379 his two 
remaining brothers, I.eopold III. and Albert III., made a 
division of their lands, by which Albert retained Austria proper 
and Carniola, and Leopold got Styria, Carinthia and Tirol. 
Leopold was killed in 1386 at the battle of Sempach, and Albert 
became guardian for his four ncphSws, who subsequently ruled 
their lands in common. The senior line which ruled in Austria 
was represented after the death of Duke Albert III. in 1395 by 
his son, Duke Albert IV., and then by his grandson, Duke 
Albert V., who became German king ns Albert II. in 1438. 
Albert married Elizabeth, daughter of Sigismund, king of 
Hungary and Bohemia, and on the death of his father-in law 
assumed these two crowns. He died in 1430, and just after his 
death a son was born to him, who was called Ladislaus 
olTailt- I*osthumus, and succeeded to the duchy of Austria and 
teiM. to the kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia. William 
and Leopold, the two eldest sons of Duke Leopold III., 
and, with their younger brothers Ernest and Frederick, the 
joint rulers of Styria, Carinthia and Tirol, died early in the 
15th century, and in 1406 Ernest and Frederick made a division 
oi their lands. Ernest became duke of Styria and Carinthia, 
and Frederick, count of Tirol. Ernest was succeeded in 1424 
by his sons, Frederick and Albert, and Frederick in 1439 by his 
son, Sigismund, and these three princes were reigning when 
King Albert II. died in 1439. Frederick, who succeeded Albert 
as German king, and was soon crowned emperor as Frederick III., 
acted as guardian for Sigismund of Tirol, who was a minor, and 
Hegtacy became regent of .Austria in consequence of the 

0/ (*» infancy of I aidislaus. 11 is rule was a period of struggle 
tmperor and disorder, owing partly to the feebleness of his own 
PijMitiiet character, [»rtly to the wish of his brother, Albert, to 
share his clignities. 'J'bc Tirolese soon grew weary of 
his government, and, in 1446, Sigismund was declared of age. 
The estates of .\ustria were equally discontented and headed an 
open revolt, the object of which was to remove Ladislaus from 
P'rederick's charge and deprive the latter of the regency. The 
Popular leading spirit in this movement was Ulrich Eiczing 
rmit (Eitzing or von Eiezinger, d. before 1463), a low-born 
UffMi adventurer, ennobled by Albert II., in whose service 
Bicaiag liad accumulated vast wealth and power. In 1451 
and Count he oiganizcd an armed league, and in December, with 
UMeh of the aid of the populace, made himself master of Vienna, 
Ciiu- whither he had summoned the estates. In March 1452 
he was Joined by Count Ulrich of Cilli, while the Hungarians and 
the powerful party of the great house of Rosenberg in Bohemia 
attached themselves to the let^ue. I'rederick, who had hurried 
back from Italy, was besieged in August in the Vienna Neustadt, 
and was forced to deliver Ladislaus to Count Ulrich, whose 
influence had meanwhile eclipsed that of Eiczing. Ladislaus 
now ruled nominally himself, under the tutelage of Count Ulrich. 
The country was, however, distracted by quarrels between the 
party of the high aristocracj', which recognized the count of 
Cilli as its chief, and that of the lesser nobles, citizens and 
populace, who followed Eiczing. In September 1453 the latter, 
by a successful etneufr, succeeded in ousting Count Ulrich, and 
remained in power till February 1455, when the count once 
more entered Vienna in triumph. Ulrich of Cilli ■ was killed 
before Belgrade in November 1456; a year later Ladislaus 
himself died (November 1457). Meanwhile Styria and Carinthia 


were equally unfortunate unqer the rule of Frederick and 
Albert; and the deat^ of Ladislaus ^d to still further complica¬ 
tions. Austria, which had been,solemnly created an auatrfa 
archduchy by the empfror Frederick in 1453, 'enated 
claimed by the three remaining Habsburg princes, and •« ««*• 
lower Austria was secured by Frederick, while Albert 
obtained upper Austria. Both princes were unpopular* and in 
1462 Frederick was attacked by the inhabitants df Vienna, and 
was forced to surrender lower Austria to.Albert, whose spend¬ 
thrift habits soon made his rule disliked, A further struggle 
between the brothers was prevented by Albert's death in 1463, 
when the estates did homage to Frederick. Tlie emperor was 
soon ^ain at issue with the Austrian nobles, and was 
attacked by. Matthias Corvinus, king of Hungary, 
who drove him from Vienna in 1485. .Although ham- otAuatrla. 
pered by the inroads of the Turks, Matthias pressed 
on, and by 1487 was firmly in possession of Austria, Styria- and 
Carinthia, which seemed quite lost to the Habsburgs. 

The decline in the fortunes of the family, liowever, was 
to be arrested by Frederick’s son, Maximilian, afterwards the 
emperor Maximilian 1., who was the second founder, 
of the greatness of the hou.se of Ifabsbuig. Like his amparor 
ancestor, Rudolph, he had to conquer the lands over Maxt- 
which his descendants were destined to rule, and by 
arranging a treaty of succession to the kingdoms of Hungary 
and Bohemia, he pointed the way to power and empire in 
eastern Europe. Soon alter his election as king of the Romans 
in i486, Maximilian attacked the Hungarians, and in 1490 he 
had driven them from Austria,4ind recovered his hereditaiy lands. 
In the same year he made an arrangement with his kinsman, 
Sigismund of Tirol, by whicli he brought this county under his 
rule, and when the emperor Frederick died in 1493, Maximilian 
united the whole of the Austrian lands under his sway. Continu¬ 
ing his acquisitions of territory, he inherited the poasessiuns of 
the counts of Gorz in 1500, added some districts to Tirol by 
intervening in a succession war in Baw.ria, and acquired Gradisca 
in 1512 as the result of a struggle with Venice. He did much for 
the better government of the Austrian duchies. Bodies were 
established for executive, financial and judicial purposes, the 
Austrian lands constituted one of the imperial circles wliich 
were established in 1512, and in 1518 representatives of the 
various diets (Landlage) met at Innsbruck, a proceeding which 
marks the beginning of an organic unity in the Austrian lands. 
In these ways Maximilian proved himself a capable and energetic 
ruler, although his plans for making Austria into a kingdom, or 
an electorate, were abortive. 

At the close of the middle ages the area of Austria had in¬ 
creased to nearly 50,000 sq. m., but its internal condition docs 
not appear to have improved in proportion to this 
increase in size. TIte rulers of Austria lacked the tbaoioaa 
prestige which attached to the electoral office, and, ottba 
although five of them had held the position of Gorman 
king, Uie four who preceded Maximilian had added ^***‘ 
little or nothing to the power and dignity of this position. The 
ecclesiastical organization of Austria was imperfect, so long as 
there was no archbishopric within its borders, and its clergy 
owed allegiance to foreign prelates. The work of unification 
which was so successfully accomplished by Maximilian was 
aided by two events, the progress of the Turks in south-eastern 
Europe, and the loss of most of the Habsburg possessions on the 
Rhine. The first tended to draw the separate states tt^ether 
for purposes of defence, and the second turned the attention of 
the Habsburgs to the possibilities of expansion in eastern 
Europe. • (A. vv, il.») 

At the time of the death of the emperor Maximilian in 1519 
the Habsburg dominions in eastern Germany included the 
duchies of Upper and Lower Austria, Styria, Carinthia, 

Carniola and the county of Tirol. Maximilian was 
succeeded as archduke of Austria as well as emperor by Cbartaa V. 
his grandson Charles of Spain, known in history as the 
emperor Charles V. To his brother Ferdinand Charles ' 
resigned all Ms Austrian lands, including his claims on Bohemia 
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and Hungary. Austria and Spain were thus divided, and, in 
spite of the efforts of the archduke Charles in the Spanish 
Succession War, were never again united, for at the battle of 
M^ohacs, on the 28th of August 1526, Suleiman the 
Magnificent defeated and kilted Louis, king of flohemia 
rnaiu. , Hungary, whose sister Anne had married 

Ferdinand. By this victory the Turks conquered and 
retained, till the peace of Karlowitz in 1699, the greater part of 
Hungary. During most of his life Ferdinand was engaged in 
combating the Turks and m attempting to secure Hungary. In 
John Ziipolya, who was supported by Suleiman, Ferdinand 
found an active rival. The Turks besieged Vienna in 1530 and 
made several invasions of Hungary and Austria. At length 
Ferdinand agreed to pay Suleiman an annual tribute for the 
small portion—about 12,228 sq. m.—of Hungary which he held. 
During Charles V.'.s struggles with the German Protestants, 
Ferdinand preserved a neutral attitude, which contributed to 
gain Germany a short period of internal peace. Though Ferdi¬ 
nand himself did not take a leading part in German religious or 
foreign politics, the period was one of intense interest to Austria. 
'ITiroughout the years from 1519 to 1648 there are, said Stubbs, 
two distinct ideas in progress which “ may be regarded as giving 
a unity to the whole period. . . . The Reformation is one, the 
claims of the House of Austria is the other.” Austria did not 
benefit from the reign of Charles V. The emperor was too much 
absorbed in the affairs of the rest of his >’ast dominions, 
Cbwht V. jjo^^hly those of the Empire, rent in two by religious 
AmtrtM. differences and the secular ambitions for which those 
were the excuse, to give any effective attention to its 
needs. The peace of Augsburg, 1555, which recognized a dualism 
within the Empire in religion as in politics, marked the failure of 
his plan of union (see Charlks V. ; Germany ; Maurice of 
Saxony) ; and meanwhile he had been able to accomplish nothing 
to rescue Hungary from the Turkish yoke. It was left tor his 
brother Ferdinand, a ruler of consummate wisdom (1556-1564) 
"to establish the modemi Habsburg-Austrian empire with its 
exclusive territorial interests, its administrative experiments, 
its intricacies of religion and of race.” 

Before his death Ferdinand divided the inheritance of the 
German Habshurgs lietween his three sons. Austria proper was 
Tbapolicy Maximilian, Tirol to the archduke 

otPonll- Ferdinand ; and Styria with Carinthia and Carniola 
mad and to the archduke Charles. Under the emperor Maxi- 
milian II. (1564-1576), who was also king of Bohemia 
“ *” ■ and Hungary, a iibcral policy preserved peace, but 
he was unable to free his government from its humiliating 
position of a tributary to the Turk, and he could do nothing 
to found religious liberty within his dominions on a permanent 
basis. The whole of Austria and nearly the whole of Styria 
were mainly Lutheran; in Bohemia, Silesia and Moravia, 
various forms of Christian belief struggled for mastery; and 
Catholicisrnf was almo.st confined to the mountains of Tirol. 

The accession of Rudolph 11.' (1576-1612), a fanatical 
nigaot Spanish (iatholic, changed the situation entirely. 
Ruiolpb Ilnder him the Jesuits were encouraged to press on 
the Counter-Reformation. In the early part of his 
reign there was hardly any government at all. In Bohemia a 
state of semi-independence existed, while Hungary preferred 
the Turk to the emperor. In both kingdoms Rudolph had 
failed to assert his sovereign power except in fitful attempts to 
extirpate heresy. With anarchy prevalent within the Austrian 
dominions some action became necessary. Accordingly in 1606 
Tilt archdukes made a compact agreeing to acknowledge 

dually the aVchduke Matthias as head of the family. This 
eomptei, arrangement proved far from successful. Matthias, 
1606. emperor from 1612 to 1619, proved unable 

to restore order, and when he died Bohemia was practically 
independent. His successor Ferdinand 11. (1619-1637) was 
strong of will; and resolved to win back Germany to the Catholic 
faith. As archduke of Styria he had crushed out Protestantism 
in that duchy, and having been elected king of Bohemia in 161B 
' Rudolph V. as archduke of Austria, II. as emperor. 


was resolved to establish there the rule of the Jesuits. His 
attempt to do so led to the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War 
(see Bohemia ; Thirty Years’ War). Till 1630 the 
fortunes of Austria brightened under the active rule 
of Ferdinand, who was assirted by Maximilian of 
Bavaria and the Catholic League, and by Wallenstein. 

The Palatinate was conquered, the Danish king was overthrown, 
and it seemed that Austria would establish its predominance 
over the whole of Germany, and that the Baltic would become 
an Austrian lake. The fortunes of Austria never seemed brighter 
than in 1628 when Wallenstein liegan the siege of Stralsund. 
His failure, followed by the arrival of Gustavus Adolphus in 
Germany in 1630, proved the death blow of Austrian hopes. 
In 1632 Gustavus Adolphus was killed, in 1634 Wallenstein was 
assassinated, and in 1635 France entered into the war. The 
Thirty Years’ War now ceased to be a religious struggle 
between Catholicism and Protestantism; it resolved 
itself into a return to the old political strife between aorfFraae* 
France and the Habsburgs. Till 1648 the Bourbon'"'*^ 
and Habsburg powers continued the war, and at the 
peace of Westphalia Austria suffered severe losses. Ferdinand 
HI. (1637-1657) was forced to yield Alsace to France, to grant 
territorial supremacy, including the right of making Thtptaet 
alliances, to the states of the Empire, and to acknow- 0/ Wnt. 
ledge the concurrent jurisdiction of the imperial pbtttt, 
chamber and the Aulic council, 'f’hc disintegration 
of the Holy Roman Empire was now practically accomplished, 
and though the pos.scssion of the imperial dignity continued to 
give the rulers of Austria prestige, the Habsburgs henceforward 
devoted themselves to their Austrian interests rather than to 
those of the Empire. 

In 1657 Leopold I., who had already ruled the Austrian 
dominions for two years, succeeded his father f'erdinand and 
was crowned emperor in the following year. His long ^ 

reign of 48 years was of great importance for Austria, ***”’ 
as determining both the internal character and the external policy 
of the monarchy. The long struggle with France to which the 
ambitions of Louis XIV. gave rise, and which culminated in the 
War of Spanish Succession, belongs less to the history of Austria 
proper than to that of Germany and of Europe. Of more 
importance to Austria itself was the war with Sweden (1657-60) 
which resulted in the peace of Oliva, by which the independence 
of Poland was secured and the frontier of Hungary safeguarded, 
and the campaigns against tlie Turks (1662 64 and 1683-99), 
by which the Ottoman power was driven from Hungary, and 
the Austrian attitude towards Turkey and the Slav |x:oples of 
the Balkans determined for a century to come. The first war, 
due to Ottoman aggression in Transylvania, ended ^ 
with Montecuculi's victory over the grand vizier at 
St Gothard on the Raab on the 1st of August 1664. 

The general political situation prevented Leopold from taking 
full advantage of this, and the peace of Vasvdr (August lo) 
left the Turks in possession of Nagyvarad (Grosswardein) and 
the fortress of F.rsekujvir (Neuhausel), 'Transylvania being 
recognized as an independent principality. The next Turkish 
war was the direct outcome of Leopold's policy in Hungary, 
where the persecution of the Protestants and the suppression 
of the constitution in 1658, led to a widespread conspiracy. 
This was mercilessly suppressed; and though after a period 
of arbitrary government (1672-1679), the palatinate and the 
constitution, with certain concessions to the Protestants, were 
restored, the discontent continued. In 1683, invited by Hun¬ 
garian malcontents and spurred on by Louis XIV., the 'Turks 
burst into Hungary, overran the country and appeared before 
the walls of Vienna. The victory of the 12th of .September, 
gained over the Turks by John Sobieski (see John HI. Sobieski, 
King ok Poland) not only saved the Austrian capital, but was 
the first of a series of successes which drove the Turks perman¬ 
ently beyond the Danube, and established the power of Austria 
in the East. The victories of Charles of Lorraine at ParkAny 
(1683) and Esztergom (Gran) (1685) were followed by the 
capture of Budapest (1686) and the defeat of the Ottomans at 
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Mohics (t 688). In i68S the elector took Belgrade; in 1691 
Louis William I. of Baden won the battle of Slankamen, and 
on the nth of September 1607 PrinSe Eugene gained the crowning 
victory of Zenta. This was followed, on the 26th of January 
i6<)9, by the peace of Karlowitz,«by which Slavonia, Transylvania 
and all Hungary, except the banat of Temesvar, were ceded to 
the Austrian crow'n. Leopold had wisely decided to initiate a 
conciliatory policy in Hungary. At the diet of Pressburg 
(1687-1688) the Hungarian crown had been made hereditary 
in the house of Habsburg, and the crown prince Joseph had 
been crowned hereditary king of Hungary In 1697 

Transylvania was united to the Hungarian monarchy. A 
further fact of great prospective importance was the im¬ 
migration, after an abortive rising against the Turks, of some 
30,000 .Slav and Albanian families into .Slavonia and southern 
Hungary, where they were granted by the emperor Leopold 
a certain autonomy and the recognition of the Orthodox 
religion. 

By the conquest of Hungary and Traasylvania Leopold 
completed the edifice of the Austrian monarchy, of which the 
foundatidns had been laid by Eerdinand I. in 1526. He had 
also done much for its internal consolidation. By the death of 
the archduke Sigtsmund in 1665 he not only gained Tirol, but 
a considerable sum of money, which he used to buy back the 
Silesian principalities of Oppcln and Ratibor, pledged by 
Ferdinand III. to the Poles. In the administration of his 
dominions, too, Leopold succeeded in strengthening the authority 
of the central government. The old estates, indeed, survived ; 
but the emperor kept the effective power in his own hands, and 
to his reign are traceable the first lieginnings of that system of 
centralized bureaucracy which was established under Maria 
Theresa and survived, for better or for worse, till the revolution 
of i8q8. It was under Leopold, also, that the Austrian standing 
army was established in spite of much opposition ; the regiments 
raised in 1672 were never disbanded. For the intellectual life 
of the country J,copold did much. In s|)itc of his intolerant 
attitude towards religious dissent, he proved himself an en¬ 
lightened patron of learning. He helped in the establishment 
Ilf the universities of Innsbruck and Olmutz; and under his 
auspices, after the defeat of the Turks in 1683, Vienna began to 
develop from a mere frontier fortress into one of the most 
brilliant capitals ot Europe. (See J.eopoj,]) L) 

Leopold died in 1705 during the war of Spanish Succession 
(1702-13), which he left os an evil inheritance to his sons Joseph J. 
Warot “■•'d Lharles VI. The result of the war was 

Spaalib a further aggrandizement of the house of Austria ; 
Succu- but not to the extent that had been hoped. Apart 
from the fact that British and Austrian troops had been 
unable to deprive Philip V. of his throne, it was from the point 
of view of Europe at large by no means desirable that Charles VT. 
should succeed in reviving the empire of Charles V. By the 
treaty of Utrecht, accordingly, Spain was left to the House of 
Bourbon, while that of Austria received the Spanish Netherlands, 
Sardinia and Naples. 

The treaty of Karlowitz, and the settlement of 1713-1714, 
marked a new starting-point in the history of Austria. The 
efforts of Turkey to regain her ascendancy in eastern 
tnmlTlS "It '■L® expense of the Habkburgs had ended 

totT4tt. in failure, and henceforward Turkish efforts were 
confined to resisting Jhe steady development of Austria 
in the direction of Constantinople, the treaties of Utrecht, 
Kastadt and Baden had also re-established and strengthened 
(he position of the Austrian monarchy in western Europe. 
The days of French invasions of Germany had for the time ceased, 
and revenge for the attacks made by Louis XIV. was found in 
the establishment of Austrian supremacy in Italy and in the 
substitution of Austrian for Spanish domination in the Nether¬ 
lands. 

I'he situation, though apparently favourable, was full of 
difficulty, and only a statesman of uncommon de.'cterity could 
have guided Austria with success through the ensuing years. 
Composed of a congeries of nationalities which included Czechs, 
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Magyars, Ruthenes, Rumanians, Germans, Italians, Flemings 
and other races, anil with territories separated by many miles, 
the Habsburg dominions required from their ruler patience, 
tolerance, administratR'c skill and a full kno«dedge of the 
currents of European diplomacy. Charles VI. possessed none 
of these (|ualities; and when he died in 1740, the* weakness 
of the scattered Habsburg empire rendered it an object of the 
cupidity of the continental powers. Yet, tliough the War of 
Spanish Succession liad proved a heav^ drain on the resources 
of the hereditary dominions of the Austrian crown, Charles VI. 
had done much to compensate fur this by the successes of his 
arms in eastern Europe, in 1716, in alliance with Venice, he 
declared war on the Turks; Eugene’s victory at Peterwardein 
involved the conquest of the banat of Temesvar, and was followed 
in 1717 by the capture of Belgrade. By the treaty signed at 
Passarowitz on the 21st of July 1718, the banat, which rounded 
off Hungary and Belgrade, with the northern districts of Serviu, 
were annexed to the Habsburg monarchy. 

Important a.s these gains were, the treaty none the less once 
more illustrated the perpetual sacrifice of the true interests of 
the hereditary dominions of the house of Habsbutg to its 
European entanglements. Had the war continued. Austria 
would undoubtedly have extended her conquests down the 
Danube. But Charles was anxious about Italy, then in danger 
from .Spain, which under Alberoni's guidance had occupied 
Sardinia and Sicily. On the 2nd of August 1718, accordingly, 
Charles joined the Triple Alliance, henceforth the Quadruple 
Alliance. The coercion of Spain resulted in a peace by which 
Charles obtained Sicily in exchange for Sardinia. The shifting 
of the balance of power that followed belongs to the history of 
Europe (q.v .); for Austria the only important outcome was that 
in 1731 Guirles found himself isolated. Being without a son, he 
was now anxious to secure the throne for his daughter 
Maria Theresa, in accordance with the Pragmatic jlJimnaWe 
Sanction of the loth of April 1713, in which he had saaetloa. 
pronounced the indivisibility of me monarchy, and 
had settled the succession on his daughter, in default of a male 
heir. It now became bis object to secure the adhesion of the 
powers to this instrument. In 1731 Great Britain and Holland 
agreed to respect it, in return for the cession of Parma, Piacenza 
and Guastalla to Don Carlos ; but the hostility of the Bourbon 
powers continued, resulting in 1733 in the War of Polish Succes¬ 
sion, the outcome of which was the acquisition of Lorraine by 
France, and of Naples, Sicily and the Tuscan ports by Don 
Carlos, while the power of ttie Habsburg mon.archy in northern 
Italy was strengthened by the acquisition of Parma, Piacenza 
and Guastalla. At the .same time, Spain and Sardinia adhered 
to the Pragmatic Sanction. Francis, the dispossessed duke of 
Lorraine, was to be compensated with Tuscany. On the 12th 
of February 1736 he was married to the archduchess Maria 
'fheresa, and on the nth of May following he signed the formal 
act ceding Lorraine to France. 

The last years of Charles VI. were embittered by the disastrous 
outcome of the war with Turkey (1738-1739), on which he had 
felt compelled to embark in accordance with the terms 
of a treaty of alliance with Russia signed in 1726. 

After a campaign of varying fortunes the Turks beat mt. 
the imperial troops at Krotzka on the 23rd of July 
1739 and laid siege to Belgrade, where on the ist of September 
a treaty was signed, which, with the exception of the banat, 
surrendered everything that Austria had gained by the treaty 
of Passarowitz. On the 20th of October 1740, Charles died, 
leaving his dominions in no condition to resist the attacks of 
the powers, which, in spite of having adhered to the Pragmatic 
Sanction, now sought to profit from their weakness. Yet for 
their internal development Charles had done much. His religious 
attitude was moderate and tolerant, and he did his best to pro¬ 
mote the enlightenment of his subjects. He was zealous, too, 
for the promotion of trade and industry, and, besides the East 
India Company which he established at Gstend, he encouraged 
the development of Trieste and Fiume as sea-ports and centres 
of trade with the Levant. 
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The accmi(»i of Maria Theresa to the throne of the Habsburgs 
marks an important epoch in the history/'of Austria. For a 
while, indeed, it seemed tliat the monarchy was on 
ra«rm "point of dissolution. To *the diplomacy of the 
iSth century the breach of a solemn compact was but 
lightly regarded; and Charles VI. had neglected the advice of 
Prince Eugene to leave an effective army of 200,000 men as a 
more solid guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanction than the signa¬ 
tures of the powers. As’it was, the Austrian forces, disorganized 
in the long confusion of the Turkish wars, wdte in no condition 
to withstand Frederick the Croat, when in 1740, at the head of 
the splendid army liequeathed to him liy his father, he invaded 
Silesia (see Austrian Succession, War of), fflie Prussian 
victory at Mollwitz (April 10,1741) brought into the field against 
Austria all the powers which were ambitious of expansion at 
her expiense: France, Bavaria, Spain, Saxony and Sardinia. 
Nor was the peril wholly external. Apart from the perennial 
discontents of Magyars and Slavs, the confusion and corruption 
of the administration, and the misery caused by the ruin of the 
finances, had made the Habshurg dynasty unpopular even in its 
German states, and in Vienna itself a large section of public 
opinion was loudly in favour of the claims of Charles of Bavaria. 
Yet the war, if it revealed the weakness of the Austrian monarchy, 
revealed also unexpected sources of strength. Not the least of 
these was the character of Maria Theresa herself, who to the 
fascination of a young and beautiful woman added a very 
masculine resolution and judgment. In response to her personal 
appeal, and also to her wise and timely concessions, the Hun¬ 
garians had rallied to her support, and for the first time ip history 
awoke not only to a feeling of enthusiastic loyalty to a Habshurg 
monarch, but also to the realization that their true interests 
were bound up with those of Austria (.see Hungary : History). 
Although, then, as the result of the wo.r, Silesia was bv the 
treaty of Dresden transferred from Austria to Prussia, while in 
Italy by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 174k cessions were 
made at the expense of the'nouse of Habshurg to the Spanish 
Don Philip and to Sardinia, the Austrian monarchy as a whole 
had displayed a ratality that had astonished the world, and was 
in .some respects stronger than at the beginning of the struggle, 
notably in the great improvement in the army and in the posses¬ 
sion of generals schooled by the experience of active service. 

The fieriod from 1747 to j 756, the year of the outbreak of the 
Seven Years’ War, was occupied in preparations for carrying 
into effect the determination of Maria Theresa to recover the 
lost provinces. To give any chance of success, it was recognized 
that a twofold change of system was necessary : in internal and 
in external affairs. To strengthen the state internally a complete 
revolution of its administration was begun under the auspices 
of Count F. W. Haugwitz (1700-1765); the motley system which 
had survived from the middle ages was gradually replaced by 
an administrative machinery uniformly organized and central¬ 
ized ; and the army esjiecially, hitherto patched together from 
the quotas raised and maintained by the various diets and 
provincial estates, was withdrawn from their interference. 
These reforms were practically confined to the central provinces 
of tile monarchy; for in Hungary, as well as in the outlying 
territories of Lomliardy and the Netherlands, it was recognized 
that the conservative temper of the peoples made any revolu¬ 
tionary change in the traditional system inadvisable. 

Meanwhile, in foreign affairs, it had become clear that for 
Austria the enemy to be dreaded was no longer France, but 
Prussia, and Kaunitz prepared the way fora diplomatic 
Frtae/*" revolution, which took effect when, on the ist of May 
•rnmnet, 1756, 5 kustria and France concluded the first treaty 
MatStrm of Versailles. The long rivalry between Bourbons and 
Habsburgs was thus ended, and France and Austria 
remained in alliance or at peace until the outbreak of 
the French Revolution. So far as Austria was concerned, the 
Seven Years’ War (jto.) in which France and Austria were ranged 
against Prussia ani^rcat Britain, was an attempt on the part 
of Maria Theresa tiwcover Silesia. It failed ; and the peace of 
Huliertsburg, signed on the 15th of February 1763, left Germany 
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divided between Austria and Prussia, whose rivalry for the 
hegemony was to last until the victory of Koniggratz (1866) de¬ 
finitely decided the issue in faVour of the Hohenzollern monarchy. 

The loss of Silesia led Austria to look for ’’ compensation ” 
elsewhere. The most obvious dilxction in which this could be 
sought was in Bavaria, ruled by the decadent house’ 
of Wittelsbach, the secular rival of the house of *“'^'** 
Hahsburg in southern Germany. The question of the Bavaria. 
annexation of Bavaria by conquest or exchange had 
occupied the minds of Austrian statesmen throughout the 
century: it would not only have removed a perpetual menace 
to the peace of Austria, but would have given to the Habsburg 
monarchy an overwhelming strength in South Germany. The 
matter came to an issue in 1777, on the death of the elector 
Maximilian III. The heir was the elector palatine Charles 
Theodore, but Joseph 11 ., who had been elected emperor in 1765, 
in succession to his father, and appointed co-regent with his 
niother • claimed the inheritance, and prc|)ared to a.ssert his 
claims by force. The result was the so-called War of Bavarian 
Succession. As a matter of fact, however, though the armies 
under Frederick and Joseph were face to face in the field, the 
affair was settled without actual fighting ; Maria Theresa, fearing 
the chances of another struggle with Prussia, overruled her son 
at the last moment, and by the treaty of Teschen agreed to be 
content with the cession of the Quarter of the Inn (Innvicrtel) 
and some other districts 

Meanwhile the ambition of Catherine of Russia, and the war 
with Turkey by which the empire of the tsars was advanced to 
the Black Sea and threatened to establish itself south nuaria 
of the Danube, were productive of consequences of Aattria 
enormous importance to Austria in the East. Rus.sian aaatbe 
control of the Danube was a far more serious menace 
to Austria than the neighliourhood of the decadent "V”- 
Ottoman power : and for a while the policy of Austria towards 
the Porte underwent a change that foreshadowed her attitude 
towards the Eastern Question in the ii)th century. In spite of 
the reluctance of Maria Theresa, Kaunitz, in July 1771, concluded 
a defensive alliance with the Porte. He would have exchanged 
this for an active co-operation with Turkey, could Frederick 
the tireat have been persuaded to promise at least neutrality 
in the event of a Russo-Austrian War. But hVcderick was un¬ 
willing to break with Russia, with whom he was negotiating the 
partition of Poland; Austria in these circumstances dared not 
take the offensive : and Maria Theresa was compelled to pur¬ 
chase the modification of the extreme claims of Russia in Turkey 
by agreeing to, and sharing in, the spoliation of Poland. Her 
own share of the spoils were the acquisition, by the 
first treaty of partition (August 5, 1772), of Galicia 
and Lodomcria. Turkey was left in the lurch; and 
Austrian troops even occupied portions of Moldavia, in order 
to secure the communication between the new Polish provinces 
and Tran.sylvania. At Constantinople, too, Austria once more 
supported Russian policy, and was rewarded, in 1777, by the 
acquisition of Bukovina from Turkey. In Italy the influence of 
the House of Austria had been strengthened by the marriage 
of the archduke Ferdinand with the heiress of the d’Estes of 
Modena, and the establishment of the archduke Leopold in the 
grand-duchy of Tuscany. 

In internal affairs Maria Theresa may be r^arded as the 
practical founder of the unified Austrian state. The new system 
of centralization has already been referred to. It only 
remains to add that, in carrying out this system, Maria nfoma 
'I'heresa was too wise to fall into the errors afterwards 
made by her son and successor. She was no doctrin- 
aire, and consistently acted on the principle once laid 
down by Machiavelli, that while changing the substance, the 
prince should be careful to preserve the form of old institutions. 
Alongside the new bureaucracy, the old estates survived in 
somnolent inactivity, and even in Hungary, though the ancient 
constitution was left untouched, the diet was only summoned 
four times during the reign, and reforms were carried out, without 
protest, by royal ordinance. It was under Maria 'Theresa, too, 
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that the attempt was first made to make German the official 
language of the whole monarchy ; an attempt which was partly 
successful even in Hungary, esjjeeially so far as the army was 
concerned, though Latin remained the official tongue of the diet, 
the county-assemblies and the aourts. 

The sodal, religious and educational reforms of Maria Theresa 
also mark her reign as the true eptwh of transition from medieval 
to modern conditions in Austria. In religious matters the 
empress, though a devout Catholic and herself devoted to the 
Holy Sec, was carried away by the prevailing reaction, in which 
her ministers shared, against the pretensions of the papacy. 
The anti-papal tendency, known as Febronianism (?.».), had made 
immense headway, not only among the laity but among the 
clergy in the Austrian dominions. By a new law, papal bulls 
could not be published without the consent of the crown, and 
the direct intercourse of the bishops with Rome was forbidden ; 
the privileges of the religious orders were curtailed ; and the 
education of the clergy was brought under state control. It was, 
however, only with reluctance that Maria Theresa agreed to 
carry out the papal bull suppressing the Society of Jesus ; and, 
while declaring herself agaimst persecution, she could never be 
persuaded to accept the views of Kaunitz and Joseph in favour 
of toleration. Parallel with the assertion of the rights of the 
state as against the church, was the revolution effected in the 
educational system of the monarchy. This, too, was taken from 
the control of the church ; thh universities were remodelled and 
modernized by the introduction of new faculties, the study of 
ecclesi-astical law being transferred from that of theology to that 
of jurisprudence, and the elaborate system of elementary and 
secondary education was established, which sun'ived with slight 
modification till i86q. 

The death of Maria Theresa in 1780 left Joseph II. free to 
attempt the drastic revolution from above, which had been 
Jauptll. restrained by the wise statesmanship of his mother. 
Mai " He was himself a strange incarnation at once of 
•• Joseph- doctrinaire liberalism and tlie old Habsburg autocracy, 
laism." Qf es.scntial conditions of his empire he was con- 
stitulionally unable to form a conception, lie was a disciple, 
not of Machiavelli, but of Rousseau; and bis scattered 
dominions, divided by innumerable divergences of racial and 
class prejudice, and emaimlrcred with traditional institutions 
to which the people clung with pa.ssionate conservatism, he 
regarded as so much vacant territory on which to build up his 
ideal state. He was. in fact, a Revolutionist who hap[jened also 
to be an emperor. “ Reason ” and “ enlightenment ” were his 
watchwords ; opposition to his wise mea.sures he regarded as 
obscurantist and unreasonable, and unreason, if it proved 
stubborn, as a vice to be corrected with whips. In this spirit 
he at once set to work to reconstruct the state, on lines that 
strangely anticipated the principles of the Constituent Assembly 
of 1789. He refused to be crowned or to take the oath to the 
local constitutions, and divided the whole monarchy into thirteen 
departments, to be governed under a uniform system. In 
ecclesiastical matters his policy was also that of “ reform from 
above,” the complete subordination of the clergy to the state, 
and the severance of all effective ties with Rome. This treatment 
of the “ Fakirs and Ulemas ’’ (as he called them in his letters), 
who formed the most powerful cletnent in the’ monarchy, would 
alone have ensured the failure of his plans, but failure was made 
certain by the introduction of the conscription, w’hich turned 
even the peasants, whom he had done much to emancipate, 
against him. The threatened revolt of Hungary, and the actual 
revolt of Tirol and of the Netherlands (see Belgium : History) 
together with the disasters of the war with Turkey, forced him, 
before he died, to the formal reversal of the whole policy of 
reform. 

In his foreign policy Joseph II. had been scarcely less unhappy. 
In 1784 he had resumed his plan of acquiring Bavaria for Austria 
by negotiating with the elector Charles Theodore its exchange 
for the Netherlands, which were to be erected for his benefit 
into a “ Kingdom of Burgundy.” The elector was not unwilling, 
but the scheme was wrecked by the opposition of the heir to 
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the Bavarian throne, tne duke of Zweibrucken, in response to 
whose appeal Fredrick the Great formed, on the 23rd of July 
1785, a confederation of German princes (Furstenbund) for the 
purpose of opposing tne threatened preponderance of Austria. 
Prussia was thus for the first time formally recognized as the 
protector of the German states against Austrian ambition, and 
had at the same time become the centre of an anti-Austrian 
alliance, which embraced Sweden, Poland and the maritime 
powers. In these circumstances the wa^ with Turkey, on which 
Joseph embarked,'in alliance with Russia, in 1788, would hardly 
have been justified by the most brilliant success. The first 
campaign, however, which he conducted in person was a dismal 
failure; the Turks followed the Austrian army, disorganized 
by disease, across the Danube, and though the transference of 
the command to the veteran marshal Loudon somewhat retrieved 
the initial disasters, his successes were more than counterbalanced 
by the alliance, concluded on the 31st of January 1790, between 
Prussia and Turkey. Three weeks later, on the 20th of February 
1790, Joseph died broken-hearted. 

The situation needed all the statesmanship of the new ruler, 
Leopold II. This was less obvious in his domestic than in his 
foreign polity, though perhaps equally present. As 
grand-duke of Tuscany Leopold had won the reputation ^ 
of an enlightened and liberal ruler ; but meanwhile 
“ Josephinism " had not been justified by its results, and the 
progress of the Revolution in France was beginning to scare even 
enlightened princes into reaction. Leopold, then, reverted to 
the traditional Habsburg methods ; the old supremacy of the 
Church, regarded as the one effective bond of empire, was 
restored ; and the Einhettsstaal was once more resolved into its 
elements, with the old machinery of diets and estates, and the 
old abuses. It was the beginning of that policy of ” stability ” 
associated later with Metternich, which^ was to last till the 
cataclysm of 1848. For the time, the policy was justified by 
its results. The spirit of revolutionary France had not yet 
touched the heart of the Habsburg Empire, and national rivalries 
were expressed, not so much in expansive ambitions, as in a 
somnolent clinging to traditional privileges. Leopold, therefore, 
who made his debut on the European stage as the executor of 
the ban of the Empire against the insurgent Lidgeois, was free to 
pose as the champion of order against the Revolution, without 
needing to fear the resentment of his subjects. He played this 
role with consummate skill in the negotiations that led up to the 
treaty of Reichcnbach (August 15, 1790), which ended the 
quarrel with Prussia and paved the way to the armistice of 
Giurgevo with Turkey (September to). Leopold was now free 
to deal with the Low Countries, which were reduced to order 
before the end of the year. On the 4th of August 1791, was 
signed at Sistova the definitive peace with Turkey, which 
practically established the status quo. 

On the 6th of October 1790, Leopold had been crowned Roman 
emperor at Frankfort, and it was as emperor, not as Habsburg, 
that he first found himself in direct ant^onism to the 
France of the Revolution. The fact that Leopold’s aaith* 
sister, Marie Antoinette, was the wife of Louis XVl. Frsneb 
had done little to cement the Franco-Austrian alliance, ^J*!?**' 
which since 1763 had been practically non-existent; * ' 

nor was it now the mainspring of his attitude towards revolu¬ 
tionary France. But by the decree of the 4th of August, which 
in the general abolition of feudal rights involved the possessions 
of many German princes enclaves in Alsace and Lorraine, the 
Constituent Assembly had made the first move in the war 
against the established European system. Leo{>old protested 
as sovereign of Germany ; and the protest was soon enlarged 
into one made in the name of Europe. The circular letter of 
Count Kaunitz, dated the 6th of July 1791, calling on the 
soverei^s to unite against the Revolution, was at once the 
beginning of the Concert of Europ, and in a sense the last 
manifesto of the Holy Roman Empire as “ the centre of political 
unity.” But the common policy proclaimed in the famous 
decimation of Pillnitz (August 27), was soon wrecked upon the 
particular interests of the powers. Both Austria and Prussia 
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were much occupied with the Polish questioUj and to have 
plunffed into a crusade against France would' have been to have 
left Poland, where the new constitution had been proclaimed 
on the 3rd of May, to the mercy of Russia. Towards the further 
development of events in France, therefore, Leopold assumed 
at first a'studiously moderate attitude; but his refusal to 
respond to the demand of the French government for the dis¬ 
persal of the corps of imi^rh assembled under the protection 
of the German princes oif thf' frontier of France, and the insistence 
on the rights of princes dispossesseil in Alshce and Lorraine, 
precipitated the crisis. On the 15th of January 1702 the French 
Assembly adopted the decree declaring that, in the event of no 
satisfactory reply having been received from the emperor l')y the 
Tst of March, war should be declared. On the 7th of February 
Austria and Prussia signed at Berlin an offensive and defensive 
treaty of alliance. Thus was ushered in the series of stupendous 
events which were to change the face of Rurope and profoundly 
to affect the, destinies of Austria. Leopold himself did not Kve 
to see the beginning of the struggle ; he died on the ist of March 
1792, the day fixed by the Legislative Assembly as that on which 
the question of peace or war was to he decided. 

The events of the period that followed, in which Austria 
necessarily played a conspicuous part, are dealt with elsewhere 
Biheuof Europe, French Revoi.utionarv Wars, 
Napoueon, Napoleonic Campaic.ns). Here it will 
atloamry only be necessary to mention those which form per- 
manent landmarlrs in the progressive conformation of 
the Austrian monarchy. Sucli was the second partition 
of Poland (January 23, 1793), which eliminated the “buffer 
state ” on which Austrian statesmanship had hitherto laid such 
importance, and brought the Austrian and Russian frontiers into 
contact. Such, too, was the treaty of Campo Formio (October 17, 
1797) which ended the first revolutionary war. By this treaty 
the loss of the Belgian provinces was confirmed, and though 
Austria gained Venice, the establishment of French jrreponder- 
ance in the rest of Italy mad^ a breach in the tradition of Hahs- 
burg supremacy in the peninsula, which was to have its full 
effect only in the struggles of the next century. The rise of 
Napoleon, and his masterful interference in Germany, produced 
a complete and permanent revolution in the relations of Austria 
to the German states. The campaigns which issued in the treaty 
of Lundville (February 9, 1801) practically sealed the fate of the 
old Empire. Even were the venerable name to survive, it was 
felt that it would pass, by the elect ion of the princes now tributary 
to France, from the house of Habsburg to that of Bonaparte. 
Francis 11 . determined to forestall the possible indignilv of the 
Tbt subordination of his family to an upstart dynasty. 
••Bmpin On the 14th of May 1804, Napoleon was proclaimed 
•f emperor of the French : on the nth of August 

Bab^iht n. assumed the style of Francis I., hereditary 

Holy emperor of Austria. Two years later, when the defeat 
gornoa of AusUTlitz had led to the treaty of Pressburg 
Batpln. (January 1, 1806), by which Austria lost Venice and 
Tirol, and Napoleon’s Confederation of the Rhine had broken 
the unity of Germany, Francis formally abdicated the title and 
functions of Holy Roman emperor (August 6, 1806). 

Austria had to undergo further losses and humiliations, 
notably by the treaty of Vienna (1809), before the outcome of 
Napoleon’s Russian campaign in 1812 gave her the opportunity 
for recuperation and revenge. TBe skilful diplomacy of Mettcr- 
nich, who was now at the head of the Austrian government, 
enabled .Austria to take full advantage of the situation created 
bv the disaster Jo Napoleon’s arms. His object was to recover 
Austria’s lost possessions and if possible to add to them, a policy 
which did not necessarily involve the complete overthrow of the 
French emperor. Austria, therefore, refused to join the allitmce 
between Russia and Prussia signed on the 17th of March t8t3. 
but pressed on her armaments so as to be ready in any event. 
Her opportunity came after the defeats of the Allies at Lutzen 
and Bautzen and the conclusion of an armistice at Pleswitz. 
Between 200,000 and 300,000 Austrian troops were massed in 
Bohemia ; Austria took up the role of mediator, prepared 


to throw the weight of her support into the scale of whichever 
side should prove mo.st amenable to her claims. The news of 
the battle of Vittoria, following on the reluctance of Napoleon 
to listen to demands involving the overthrow of the whole 
of his political system in cent»l Europe, decided Austria in 
favour of the Allies. By this fateful decision Napoleon's fall 
was assured. By the treaty of Trachenberg (July 12, 1813) 
the Grand Alliance was completed ; on the i6th, 17th and 
i8th of October the battle of Leipzig was fought; and the 
victorious advance into France was begun, which issued, 
on the iith of April 1814, in Napoleon's abdication. (See 
Napoleon, Napoleonic Campaigns, Europe.) 

It was a recognition of the decisive part played by Austria 
in these great events tliat Vienna was chosen as the scene of the 
great international congress summoned (September 
i8t 4) for the purpose of re-establishing the balance 
of power m Europe, which Napoleon’s conquests had 
upset. An account of the congress is given elsewhere (see 
Vienna, Congress of). The result for Austria was a triumphant 
vindication of Metternich’s diplomacy. He had, it is true, been 
unable to prevent the retention of the grand-duchy of Warsaw 
by Alexander of Russia ; but with the aid of Great Britain and 
F'rance (secret treaty of January 3, 1815) he had frustrated 
the efforts of Prussia to absorb the whole of Saxony, Bavaria 
was forced to disgorge the territories gained for her by Napoleon 
at Austria’s expense, Illvria and Dalmatia were regained, and 
Lombardy was added to Venetia to constitute a kingdom under 
the Habsburg crown; while in the whole Italian peninsula 
French was replaced by Austrian influence. In Germany the 
settlement was even more, fateful for Austria’s future. The 
Holy Empire, in spite of the protests of the Holy .See, was not 
restored, Austria preferring the loose confederation of sovereign 
states {Utaatciibund) actually constituted under her presidency. 
Such a body, Metlernich held, " powerful for defence, powerless 
for offence,’ would form a guarantee of tlie peace ot central 
Europe—and of the preponderance of Austria ; and in its councils 
Austrian diplomacy, hacked liy the weight nl the Habsburg 
power beyond the borders of Germany, would exercise a greater 
influence than any possible prestige derived from a venerable 
title that had become a by-word for the union of unlimited 
pretensions with practical impotence. Moreover, to the refusal 
to revive the Empire—which shattered so many patriotic hopes 
in Germany—Austria added another decision yet more fateful. 
By relinquishing her claim to the Belgian provinces and other 
outlying territories in weslern Germany, and by acquiescing in 
the e.stablishment of Prussia in the Rhine provinces, she abdicated 
to Prussia her position as tbe bulwark of Germany against France, 
and hastened the process of her own gravitation towards the 
Slavonic East to which the final impetus was given in 1866. 

In order to understand the foreign police of Austria, insejwr- 
ably associated with the name of Metteniich, during the period 
from the elose of the congress of Vienna to the out- igtenal 
break of the revolutions of T848, it is necessary I o know altoln at 
something of the internal conditions of the monarchy 
before and during this time. In 1792 Leopold II. had 
lieen .succeeded by his son Francis II. His popular aai 
designation of “ our good Kaiser Franz ” this monarch Mattar- 
owed to a certain simplicity of address and haiihomie 
which pleased the Viennese, certainly not to his serious qualities 
as a ruler. He shared to the full the autocratic temper of the 
Habsburgs, their narrow-mindedness and their religious and 
intellectual obscurantism ; and the qualities which would have 
made him a kindly, if somewhat tyrannical, father of a family, 
and an excellent head clerk, were hardly those required by the 
conditions of the Austrian monarchy during a singularly critical 
period of its history. 

The personal character of the emperor, moreover, gained a 
special importance owing to the modifications that were made 
in the administrative sy.stem of the empire. This had been origin¬ 
ally organized in a series of departments: Aulic chanceries for 
Austria, for Hungary and Transylvania, a general Aulic chamber 
for finance, domains, mines, trade, post, &c., an Aulic council 
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of war, a general directory of accounts, and a chancery of the 
household, court and state. The beads of all these departments 
had the rank of secretaries of state and met in council under 
the royal presidency. In course of time, however, this body 
became tqo unwieldy for an cffictive cabinet, and Maria Theresa 
established the council of state. During the early years of the 
reign of Francis, the emperor kept himself in touch with the 
various departments by means of a aibinet minister; but he 
had a passion for detail, and after 1805 he himself undertook 
the function of keeping the administration together. At the 
same time he had no personal contact with ministers, who might 
communicate with him only in writing, and for months together 
never met for the discussion of business. The council of state 
was, moreover, itself soon enlarged and subdivided ; and in 
course of time the emperor alone represented any synthesis of 
the various departments of the administration. The inrisdiction 
of the heads of departments, moreover, was strictly defined, 
and all that lay outside this was reserved for the imperial decision. 
Whatever was covered by establi.'hed precedent could be settled 
bv the department at once ; hut matters falling outside such 
preretlent, however insignificant, had to he referred to the 
throne. ‘ A s) Stem so inel,astir, and so deadening to all initiative, 
could have but one result. Gradually the officialsi high and low, 
subjerled to an elaborate system of checks, refused to take 
any responsibility whatever; and the minutest administrative 
questions were handed up, through all the stages of the bureau- 
erutie hierarchy, to be shelved and forgotten in the imperi.al 
cabinet. For Franeis could not possibly himself deal witli all 
the questions of detail arising in his va-st empire, e\'en had he 
desired to do sn. In fact, his attitude towards all troublesome 
problems was summed up in his favourite phrase, “ Let us sleep 
upon it ” ; questions unanswered would answer themselves. 

The result was the gradual atrophy of the whole administrative 
machine. The Austrian government was not consciously 
tyrannical, even in Italy : and Francis himself, though deter¬ 
mined to lie absolute, intended also to be paternal. Nor would 
the cruelties inflicted on the bolder spirits who dared to preach 
reform, which made the Austrian government a by-word among 
the nations, alone have excited the passionate spirit of revolt 
which carried all before it in 1848. The cause of this is to be 
sought rather in the daily friction of a system which had ceased 
to he efficient and only succeeded in irritating the public opinion 
it was powerless to curb. 

Mctlernich himself was fully conscious of the evil. He 
recognized that the fault of the government lay in the fact that 
it did not govern, and he deplored that his own function, in a 
decadent age, was but “ to prop up mouldering institutions.” 
He was not constitutionally averse from change; and he was 
too clear-sighted not to see that, sooner or later, change was 
inevitable. But his interest was in the fascinating game of diplo- 
maej' ; he was ambitious of playing the leading part on the great 
stage of international politics ; and he was too consummate 
a courtier to risk the loss of the imperial favour by any insistence 
on unpalatable reforms, which, after all, would perhaps only 
reveal the necessity for the complete revolution which he feared. 

The alternative was to use the whole force of the government 
to keep things as they were. The disintegrating force of the 
ever-simmering racial rivalries could be kept in check by the 
army : Hut^arian regiments garrisoned Italy, Italian regiments 
guarded Galicia, Poles occupied Austria, and Austrians Hungary. 
The peril from the ihfiltration of “ revolutionary ” ideas from 
without was met by the erection round the Austrian dominions 
of a Chine8e"%all of tariffs and censors, which had, however, no 
more success tiian is usual with such expedients.''* The peril 
from the independent growth of Liberalism within was guarded 
against by a rigid .supervision of the press and the re-establish¬ 
ment of clerical control over education. Music alone flourished, 

'' Thus, while the number of recruits, though varying from year 
to year, eoulrt be settled by the war department, the question oi 
the claim of a single conscript for exemption, .on grounds not recog¬ 
nized by precedent, could only be settled by imperial decree. 

'■* Forbidden books were the only ones read, and forbidden news¬ 
papers the only ones believed. 
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free from govemment. interference; but, curiously enough, 
the movements, iA Bohemia, Croatia and elsewhere, for the 
revival of the nation^ literatures and languages—which were 
to issue in the most difficult problem facing the AtBtrian govern¬ 
ment at the opening of the zoth century—were encouraged in 
exalted circles, as tending to divert attention from political 
to purely scientific interests. Meanwhile the old system of 
provincial diets and estates was continued or revived (in i8t6 in 
Tirol and Vorarlbeig, 1817 in Galicia. f8i8 in Camiola, i8j8 in 
the circle of Salzbhrg), but they were in no sense representative, 
clergy and nobles alone being eligible, with a few delegates from 
the towns, and they had practically no functions beyond register¬ 
ing the imperial decrees, relative to recruiting or taxation, and 
dealing with matters of local police.** Even the ancient right of 
petition was seldom exercised, and then only to meet with the 
imperial disfavour. And this stagnation of the administration 
was accompanied, as might have been expected, by economic 
stagnation. Agriculture languished, hampered, as in France 
Ix'fore the Revolution, by the feudal privileges of a noble caste 
which no longer gave any equivalent service to the state ; trade 
was strangled by the system of high tariffs -at the frontier and 
internal octrois ; and finally public credit was shaken to its 
foundations by lavish issues ol paper money and the neglect to 
publish the budget. 

The maintenance within the empire of a system so artificial 
and so unsound, involved in foreign affairs the policy of pre¬ 
venting the success of any movements by which it yusttsr- 
might be threatened. 'The triumph of Liberal principles oiek’o 
Of of national aspirations in Germany, or elsewhere peUeytt 
in Europe, might easily, as the events of 1848 proved, 
shatter the whole rotten strurture of the Hatriburg monarchy, 
which survived only owing to the apathy of the popula¬ 
tions it oppressed. This, then, is the explanation of the 
system of ” stability ” which Mettemich succeeded in imposing 
for thirty years upon Europe. If he persuaded Frederick 
William III. that the grant of a [Ibpular constitution would be 
fatal to the Prussian monarchy, this was through no love of 
Prussia ; the Carlsbad Decrees and the Vienna Final Act were 
designed to keep Germany quiet, lest the sleep of Austria should 
be disturbed; the lofty claims of the Troppau Protocol were but 
to cover an Austrian aggression directed to purely Austrian ends ; 
and in the liastern Question, the moral support given to the 
“ legitimate ” authority of the sultan over the “ rebel ” Greeks 
was dictated solely by the interest of Austria in maintaining 
the integrity of Turket-, (See Europe: History, Germany: 
History, Alexander I. of Russia; Metternich, &c.) 

Judged by the standard of its own aims Mettemich’s diplomacy 
was, on the whole, completely successful. For fifteen years 
after the congress of Vienna, in spite of frequent alarms, tfie 
peace of Europe was not seriously disturbed; and even in 1830, 
the revolution at Paris found no echo in the great body of the 
Austrian dominions. The isolated revolts in Italy were easily 
suppressed ; and the insurrection of Poland, though it provoked 
the lively sympathy of the Magyars and Czechs, led to no actual 
movement in the Habsbuig states. For a moment, ■ indeed, 
Mettemich had meditated taking advantage of the popular 
feeling to throw the weight of Austria into the scale in favour 
of the Poles, and thus, by re-establishing a Polish kingdom under 
Austrian influence, to restore the Wrier between the two 
empires which the partition of Poland had destroyed. But 
cautious counsels prevailed, and by the victory of the Russian 
arms the status quo was restored (see Poland). 

The years that followed were not wanting in signs of the coming 
storm. On the and of March 1835 Francis L died, and was 
succeeded by his son Ferdinand I. The new emperor 
was personally amiable, but so enfeebled by epilepsy momti. 
as to be incapable of ruling; a veiled regency had ■to 
be constituted to carry on the go'vemment, and the '***■ 
vices of the administration were further accentuated by weakness 
and divided counsels at the centre. Under tiiese circumstances 

’ In Hungary the diet was not summoned at all between i8tt 
and iSaj, nor in Transylvania between iSii and 1834. 
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popular discontent made rapid headway. The earliest symptoms 
of political agitation were in Hungary, whdte the diet began to 
show signs of vigorous life, and the growing Slav separatist 
movements, especially in the south of the kingdom, were rousing 
the old spirit of Magyar ascendancy (see Hungary : History). 
For everywhere the Slav populations were growing restive under 
the German-Mogyar domination. In Bohemia the Ceech literary 
movement had developed into an organized resistance to the 
established order, which was attacked under the disguise of a 
criticism of the English administration in Ii^land. “ Repeal ” 
became the watchword of Bohemian, as of Irish, nationalists 
(see Bohemia). Among the southern Slavs the “ Illyrian ” 
movement, voiced from 1836 onward in the Illyrian National 
Gazette of Ljudevit Gaj, was directed in the first instance to a 
somewhat shadowy Pan-Slav union, which, on the interference 
of the Austrian government in 1844, was exclianged for the more 
definite object of a revival of “ the Triune Kingdom ” (Croatia, 
Slavonia, Ilalmatia) independent of the Hungarian crown (see 
Croatia, &c.). In the German provinces also, in spite of 
Mettcrnich’s censors and police, the national movements in 
Germany had gained an entrance, and, as the revolution of 1848 
in Vienna was to show, the most advanced revolutionary views 
were making headway. 

The mo.st important of all the symptoms of the approaching 
cataclysm was, however, the growing unrest among the peasants. 
As had been proved in France in 1789, and was again 
^ shown in Kus.sia in 1906, the success of any 
iMfr' political revolution depended ultimately upon the 
attitude of the peasant class. In this lies the main 
significance of the rising in Galicia in 1846. This was in its origin 
a Polish nationalist movement, hatched in the little independent 
republic of Cracow. As such it had little importance ; though, 
owing to the incompetence of the Austrian commander, the 
Poles gained some initial successes. More fateful was the 
attitude of the Orthodox Ruthenian peasantry, who were dividcil 
from their Catholic Polish dver-lords by centuries of religious 
and feudal oppression. 'I'he Poles had sought, by lavish promises, 
to draw them into their ranks; their reply was to rise in support of 
the Austrian government. In the fight at Gdow (February 26th), 
where Benedek laid the foundations of the military reputation 
that was to end so tragically at Koniggratz, flail and scythe 
wrought more havoc in the rebel ranks than the Austrian mus¬ 
ketry. Since, in spite of this object-lesson, the Polish nobles 
still continued their offers, the peasants consulted the local 
Austrian authorities os to what course they should take ; and 
the local authorities, unaccustomed to arriving at any decision 
without consulting Vienna, practically gave them carte blanche 
to do as they liked. A hideous jacquerie followed for three or 
four days; during which cartloads of dead were carried into 
Taniow, where the pea.sants received a reward for every “ rebel ” 
brought in. 

This affair was not only a scandal for which the Austrian 
government, through its agents, was responsible ; but it placed 
the authorities at Vienna in a serious dilemma. For the 
Ruthenians, elated by their victory, refused to return to work, 
and demanded the abolition of ail feudal obligations as the reward 
of their loyalty. To refuse this claim would liave meant the 
indefinite prolongation of the crisis ; to concede it would have 
been to invite the peasantry of the whole empire to put forth 
similar demands on pain of a general rising. On the 13th of 
April 1846 an imperial decree abolished some of the more 
burdensome feudal obligations ; but this concession was greeted 
with so fierce an outcry, as an authoritative endorsement of the 
atrocities, that it was again revoked, and Count Franz von Stodion 
was sent to restore order in Galicia. The result was, that the 
peasants saw that though their wrongs were admitted, their sole 
hope of redress lay in a change of government, and added the 
dead weight of their resentment to the forces making for revolu¬ 
tion. It was the union of the agrarian with the nationalist 
movements that made, the downfall of the Austrian system 
inevitable. 

The material for the conflagration in Austria was thus all 


prepared when in February 1848 the fall of Louis Philippe 
fanned into a blaze the smouldering fires of revolution throughout 
Europe. On the 3rd of March, Kossuth, in the diet 
at Pressburg, delivered the famous speech which was 
the declaration of war of Hungaflfan Liberalism against 1444. 
the Austrian system. “ From the charnel-house of 
the Vienna cabinet,” he exclaimed, “a pestilential air breathes 
on us, which dulls our nerves and paralyses the flight of our 
spirit.” Hungary liberated was to become the centre of freedom 
for all the races under the Austrian crown, and the outcome was 
to be a new “ fraternization of the Austrian pieoples.” In the 
enthusiasm of the moment the crucial question of the position 
to be occupied by the conflicting nationidities in this " fraternal 
union ” was overlooked. Germanism had so far served as the 
basis of the Austrian system, not as a national ideal, but because 
“ it formed a sort of unnational mediating, and common element 
among the contradictory and clamorous racial tendencies.” 
But with the growth of the idea of German unity, Germanism 
had established a new ideal, of which the centre lay beyond the 
boundaries of the Austrian monarchy, and which was bound to 
be antagonistic to the aspirations of other races. The new 
doctrine of the fraternization of the Austrian races would 
inevitably soon come into conflict with the traditional German 
ascendancy strengthened by the new sentiment of a united 
Germany. It was on this rock that, both in Austria and in 
Germany, the revolution suffered shipwreck. 

Meanwhile events progressed rapidly. On the lith of March 
a meeting of “ young Czechs ” at Prague drew up a petition 
embodying nationalist and liberal demands ; and on the same 
day the diet of Lower Austria petitioned the crown lo summon 
a meeting of the delegates of the diets to set the Austrian finances 
in order. To this last proposal the government, next day, gave 
its consent. But in the actual temper of the Viennese the 
slightest concession was dangerous. The hall of the diet was 
invaded by a mob of students and workmen, Kossuth’s speech 
was read and its proposals adopted as the popular programme, 
and the memliers of the diet were forced to lead a tumultuous 
procession to the Hofburg, to force the assent of the government 
to a petition based on the catch-words of the Revolution. The 
authorities,taken by surprise,were forced to temporize and agreed 
to lay the petition before the emperor. Meanwhile p^ugf 
round the hall of the diet a riot had broken out; the 
soldiers intervened and blood was shed. The middle atch, 
classes now joined the rebels ; and the riots had become 
a revolution. Threatened by the violence of the mob, 
Mettemich, on the evening of the 13th of March, escaped from 
the Hofburg and passed into exile in England. 

The fall of Mettemich was the signal for the outburst of the 
storm, not in Austria only, but throughout central Europe. 
In Hungary, on the 3rst of March, the government was forced 
to consent to a new constitution which virtually erected Hungary 
into an independent state. On the 8th of April a separate 
constitution was promised to Bohemia; and if the petition of 
the Croats for a similar concession was rejected, this was due 
to the armed mob of Vienna, which was in close alliance with 
Kossuth and the Magyars. The impotence of the Austrian 
government in this crisis was due to the necessity of keeping 
the bulk of the Austrian forces in Italy, where the news of 
Metternich’s fall had also led to a concerted rising against the 
Habsburg rule (see Italy). Upon the fortunes of war in the 
peninsula depended the ultimate issue of the revolutions so far 
as Austria was concerned. 

The army and the prestige of the imperial tradition were, in 
fact, the two sheet-anchors that enabled the Habsburg monarchy 
to weather the storm. For the time the latter was the only one 
available; but it proved invaluable, especially in Germany, 
in preventing any Settlement, until Radetzky’s victory of 
Novara had set free the army, and thus once more enabled Austria 
to back her policy by force. The Austrian government, in no 
position to refuse, had consented to send delegates from its 
German provinces to the parliament of united Germany, which 
met at m^nkfort- on the i8th of May 1848. The question at 
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once arose of the place of the Austrian monarch)' in united 
Germany. Were only its German provinces to be included? 
Or was it to be incorporated whole ? As to the first, the Austrian 
government would not listen to the suggestion of a settlement 
which would have split the mBnarchy in half and subjected it 
to a double allegiance. As to the second, German patriots could 
not stomach the inclusion in Germany of a vast non-German 
population. The dilemma was from the first so obvious that 
the parliament would have done well to have recognized at once 
that the only possible solution was that arrived at, after the 
withdrawal of the Austrian delegates, by tbe exclusion of Austria 
altogether and the offer of the crown of Germany to h'rederick 
William of Prussia. But the shadow of the Holy Empire, 
immemorially associated with the house of Halisburg, still 
darkened the counsels of German statesmen. The Austrian 
archduke John had been appointed regent, pending the election 
of an emperor; and the political leaders could neither break 
loose from the tradition of Austrian hegemony, nor reconcile 
themselves with the idea of a mutilated Germany, till it was too 
late, and Austria was once more in a po.sition to re-establish the 
system devised by her diplomacy at the congress of Vienna. 
(See Germany : History.) 

This fatal procrastination was perhaps not without excuse, 
in view of the critical situation of the Austrian monarchy during 
r848. For months after the fall of Mcttemich Austria was 
practically without a central government. Vienna itself, where 
on the 14th of March the establishment of a National Guard 
was authorized by the emperor, was ruled by a committee of 
students and citizens, who arrogated to themselves a voice in 
imperial affairs, and imfiosed their will on the distracted ministry. 
On the 15th of March the government propo.sed to summon a 
central committee of local diets ; but this was far from satisfying 
public opinion, and on the 25th of April a constitution was 
proclaimed, including the whole monarchy with the exception 
of Hungary' and l-ombardo-Venetia. This was, however, met 
by vigorous protests from Czechs and Poles, while its provisions 
for a partly nominated senate, and the indirect election of 
deputies, excited the wrath of radical Vienna. Committees of 
students and national guards were formed ; on the T.yth of May 
a Central (iommittee was establi.shed ; and on the 15th a fresh 
insurrection broke out, as a result of which the government 
once more yielded, recognizing the Central Committee, admitting 
the right of the National Guard to take an active part in politics, 
and promising the convocation of a National Convention on the 
basis of a single chamber elected by universal suffrage. On the 
17th the emperor left Vienna for Innsbruck “ for the benefit of 
his health,” and thence, on the 20th, issued a proclamation in 
which he cast him.scif on the loyalty of his faithful provinces, 
and, while confirming the concessions of March, ignored those 
of the 15th of May. The flight of the emperor had led to a 
revulsion of feeling in Vienna ; but the issue of the proclamation 
and the attempt of the government to disperse the students bv 
closing the university, led to a fresh outbreak on the 26th. Once 
more the ministry conceded all the demands of the insurgents, 
and even went so far as to hand over the public treasury and 
the responsibility of keeping order to a newly constituted 
Committee of Public Safety. 

The tide was now, however, on the turn.’ The Jacobinism 
of the Vienna democracy? was not really representative of any 
widespread opinion even in the German parts of 
Austria, while its loud-voiced Germanism excited 
n«a«. the lively opposition of the other races. Each of 
these had taken advantage of the March troubles to 
press its claims, and everywhere the government had shown 
the same yielding spirit. In Bohemia, where the attempt to 
hold elections for the Frankfort parliament had broken down 
on the opposition of the Czechs and the conservative German 
aristocracy, a separate constitution had been proclaimed on the 
8th of Aprit; on March the 23rd the election by the diet of Agram 
of Baron Joseph Jellachich as ban of Croatia was confirmed, 
as a concession to the agitation among the southern Slavs ; on 
the 18th of March Count Stadion had proclaimed a new con¬ 


stitution for Galicia. Even where, as in the case of the Serbs 
and Rum^, the |overnment had given no formal sanction ‘ 
to the national claims, the emperor was regarded as the ultimate 
guarantee of their success; and deputations from tbe various 
provinces poured into Innsbruck protesting their loyalty. 

To say that the government deliberately adopted tbe Machia¬ 
vellian policy of mastering the revolution by setting race against 
race would be to pay too high a compliment to its capacity. 
The policy was forced upon it; and was «nly pursued consciously 
when it became dbvious. Count Stadion began it in Galicia, 
where, before bombarding insurgent Cracow into submission 
(April 26), he had won over the Rutbenian peasants the 
abolition of feudal dues and by forwarding a petition to the 
emperor for the official recognition of their language alongside 
Polish. But the great object lesson was furnished by the events 
in Prague, where the quarrel between Czechs and Germans, 
radicals and conservatives, issued on the 12th of June in a rising 
of the Czech students and populace. The suppression of this 
rising, and with it of the revolution in Bohemia, on the 16th of 
June, by Prince Windischgratz, was not only the first victory of 
the army, but was the signal for the outbreak of a universal race 
war, in which the idea of constitutional liberty was .sacrificed 
to the bitter spirit of national rivalry. The parliament at 
Frankfort hailed Windischgratz as a national hero, and offered 
to send troops to his aid ; the German revolutionists in Vienna 
welcomed every success of Radetzky’s arms in Italy as a victory 
for Germanism. The natural result was to drive the Slav 
nationalities to the side of the imperial government, since, 
whether at Vienna or at Budapest, the radicals were their worst 
enemies. 

The 16th of June had been fatal to the idea of an independent 
Bohemia, fatal also to Pan-Slav dreams. To the Czechs the most 
immediate peril now seemed that from the German parliament, 
and in the interests of their nationality* they were willing to 
join the Austrian government in the struggle against German 
lilicralism. The Bohemian diet, slfmraoncd for the iqth, never 
met. Writs were issued in Bohemia for the election to the 
Austrian Reichsrath ; and when, on the 10th of July, this 
assembled, the Slav deputies were found to be in a majority. 
This fact, which was to lead to violent trouble later, was at first 
subordinate to other Issues, of which the most important was 
the question of the emancipation of the peasants. After long 
debates the law abolishing feudal services- the sole permanent 
outcome of the revolution—was carried on the .-jrst of August, 
and on the 7th of .September received the imperial consent. 
The peasants thus received all that they desired, and their vast 
weight was henceforth thrown into the scale of the government 
against the revolution. 

Meanwhile the alliance between the Slav nationalities and the 
conservative elements within the empire had found a powerful 
representative in Jellachich, the ban of Croatia. At 
first, indeed, his activity had been looked at askance mat 
at Innsbruck, as but another force making for dis- “iilyrm 
integration. He had apparently identified himself 
with the “ Illyrian ” party, had broken off all communications 
with the Hui^arian government, and, in spite of an imperial 
edict issued in respon.se to the urgency of Batthy^ni, had 
summoned a diet to Agram, which on the 9th of June decreed 
the separation of the “ Triune Kingdom ” from Hungary. The 
imperial government, which still hoped for Magyar aid against 
the Viennese revolutionists, repudiated the action of the ban, 
accused him of disobedience and treason, and deprived him of 
his military rank. But his true motives were soon apparent ■; 
his object was to play off the nationalism the “ Illyrians ” 
against the radic^ism of Magyars and Germans, and thus to 
preserve his province for the monarchy; and the Hungarian 
radicals played into his hands. The fate of the Habsburg empire 
depended upon the issue of the campaign in Ital)r, which would 
have been lost by the withdrawal of the Magyar and Croatian 
regiments'; and the Hungarian government chose this critical 
moment to tamper with the relations of the army to tbe 
monarchy. In May a National Guard had been established; 
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and the soldiers of the line were invited to join this, with the 
promise of higher pay ; on the ist of June) the garrison of Pest 
took the oath to the institution. On tlje loth jellachich issued 
a proclamation to the Croatian regiments in Italy, bidding them 
remain and fight for the emperor and the common Fatherland. 
His loyalty to the tradition of the imperial army was thus 
announced, and the alliance was cemented between the army 
and the southern Slavs. 

Jellachich, who had gone to Innsbruck to lay the Slav view 
before the emperor, was allowed to return to'Agram, though not 
as yet formally reinstated. Here the diet passed a resolution 
denouncing the dual system and demanding the restoration of 
the union of the empire. Thus was proclaimed the identity of 
the Slav and the conservative points of view; the radical 
" Illyrian " assembly had done its work, and on the 9th of July 
Jellachich, while declaring it “ permanent.” prorogued it 
indefinitely “ with a paternal greeting,” on the ground that the 
safety of the Fatherland depended now “ more upon physical 
than upon moral force.” The diet thus prorogued never met 
again. Absolute master of the forces of the hanat, Jellachich 
now waited until the intractable politicians of Pest should give 
him the occasion and the excu.se for setting the imperial army 
in motion against them. 

Tl»e occasion was not to lie long postponed, tlvery day the 
rift between the dominant radical element in the Hungarian 
parliament and imperial court was widened. Ko.ssuth 
' and his followers were evidently aiming at the complete 
separation of Hungary from Austria ; they were in sympathy, 
if not in alliance, with tlie tlerman radicals in Vienna and 
J’Vankfort; they were less than half-hearted in their support 
of the imperial arms in Italy. The imperial government, pres.sed 
by the Magyar nationalists to renounce Jellachich and all his 
works, equivocated and procrastinated, while within its councils 
the idea of a centralized state, to replace the loose federalism 
of the old empire, slowly took shape under the pressure of the 
military party. It was enefeuraged by the news from Italy, 
where, on the zsth of July, Radetzky had won the battle of 
Custozza, and on the 6th of August the Austrian standard once 
more floated over the towers of Milan. At Custozza Magyar 
hussars, Croats from the Military Frontier, and Tirolese sharp¬ 
shooters had fought side by side. The possibility was obvious of 
combating the radical and nationalist revolution by means of 
the army .with its spirit of comradeship in arms and its imperialist 
tradition. 

So early as the beginning of July, Austrian oflicers, with the 
permission of the minister of war, had joined the Serb insurgents 
who, under Stratemirovid, were defying the Magyar power in the 
hanat. By the end of August the breach between the Austrian 
and Hungarian governments was open and complete; on the 
4th of September Jellachich was reinstated in all his honours, and 
on the nth he crossed the Drave to the invasion of Hungary. 
Tlie die was thus cast; and, though efforts continued to be 
made to arrange matters, the time for moderate counsels was 
passed. The conservative leaders of the Hungarian nationalists, 
Eotvds and Uedk, retired from public life; and, though Batthydni 
consented to remain in office, the slender hope that this gave 
of peace was ruined by the flight of the palatine (September *4) 
and the murder of Count Lamberg, the newly appointed com¬ 
missioner and commander-in-chief in Hungary, by the mob at 
Pest (September 47). The appeal was now to arms ; and the 
fortunes of the Habsburg monarchy were bound up with the fate 
of the war in Hungary (see Hungakv : History). 

Meanwhile, renewed trouble had broken out in Vienna, where 
the radical populace was in conflict alike with the government 
and with the Slav majority of the Reichsrath. The German 
democrats appealed for aid to the Hungarian government; but 
the Magyar passion for constitutional legality led to delay, and 
before the Hungarian advance could be made effective, it was too 
late. On the 7th of October the emperor Ferdinand had fled 
from Schdnbrunn to (Brniitz, a Slav district, whence he issued 
a proclamation inviting whoever loved " Austria and freedom ” 
to rally round thathrone. On the iith Windischgratz proclaimed 


his intention of marching against rebellious Vienna, and on the 
i6th an imperial rescript appointed him a field-marshal and 
commander-in-chief of all the Austrian armies except that of 
Italy. Meanwhile, of the Reichsrath, the members of the Right 
and the Slav majority had left Vienna and announced a meeting 
of the diet at Briinn for the 20th of October; all that remained 
in the capital was a rump of German radicals, impotent in the 
hand.s of the proletariat and tlie students. ITie defence of the 
city was hastily organized under Bern, an ex-ofiiccr of Napoleon; 
but in the absence of help from Hungary it was futile. On the 
zfith of October Windischgratz began his attack; on the 1st 
of November he was master of tlie city. 

The fall of revolutionary Vienna practically involved that of 
the revolution in Frankfort and in Pest. From Italy the con¬ 
gratulations of Radetzky’s victorious army came to Windisch¬ 
gratz, from Russia the even more significant commendations 
of the emperor Nicholas. The moral of the victory was painted 
for all the world by tlie military execution of Robert Blum, 
whose person, as a deputy of the German parliament, .should 
have been sacrosanct. The time had, indeed, not yet come to 
attempt any conspicuous breach with llic constitutional principle; 
but the new ministry was such as the imperial sentiment would 
approve, inimical to the German ideals of Frankfort, devoted 
to the traditions of the Habsburg monarchy. At its head was 
Prince Felix Scliwarzenberg (</.v.), the “ army-diplomat,” a 
statesman at once strong and unscrupulous. Uii the 27th of 
November a proclamation announced that the continuation of 
Austria as a united state was necessary both for Germany and 
for Europe. On the 2nd of December the emperor I’crdinand, 
bound by too many persona! obligations to the revolutionary 
parties to serve as a useful instrument for the new j^cemion 
policy, abdicated, and his nephew Francis Joseph otPrmaeit 
ascended the throne. The proclamation ol the new Joupb, 
emperor was a gage of defiance thrown down to Magyars 
and German unionists alike: “ Firmly determined to preserve 
undimmed the lustre of our crown,” it ran, “ but prepared to 
share our rights with the representatives of our peoples, we trust 
that with God's aid and in common with our peoples we shall 
succeed in uniting all the countries and races of the monarchy 
in one great body politic.’’ 

While the Reichsrath, transferred to Kremsier, was discussing 
“ fundamental rights ” and the difficult question of how to 
reconcile the theoretical unity witli the actual dualism of the 
empire, the knot was being cut by the sword on the plains of 
Hungary. The Hungarian retreat after the bloody battle of 
Kapolna (February 26-27,1849) was followed by the dissolution 
of the Kremsier assembly, and a proclamation in which the 
emperor announced his intention of granting a constitution to 
the whole monarchy “ one and indivisible.” On the 4th of 
March the constitution was published ; but it proved all but as 
distasteful to Czechs and Croats as to the Magyars, and the 
speedy successes of the Hungarian arms made it, for the while, 
a dead letter. It needed the intervention of the emperor 
Nicholas, in the loftiest spirit of the Holy Alliance, before even 
an experimental unity of the Habsbuig dominions could be 
established (see Huncahy ; History). 

The aipitulation of Vilagos, which ended the Hungarian 
insurrection, gave Schwarzenberg a free hand for completing 
the work of restoring the status quo ante and the influence of 
Austria in Germany. The account of the process by which this 
was accomplished belongs to the history of Germany (?.».). 
Here it will suffice to say that the terms of the Convention of 
Olmiitz (November 29, 1850) seemed at the time a complete 
triumph for Austria over Prussia. As a matter of fact, however, 
the convention was, in the words of Count Beust, ‘‘ not a Prussian 
humiliation, but an Austrian weakness.” It was in the power 
of Austria to crush Prussia and to put an end to the dual influence 
in the Confederation which experience had proved to be unwork¬ 
able ; she preferred to re-establish a discredited system, and to 
leave to Prussia time and opportunity to gather strength for the 
inevitable conflict. 

In 1851 Austria had apparently triomiflied over all its 
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difficulties. The revolutionary movements had been sup¬ 
pressed, the attempt of Prussia to assume the leadership 
in Gamianv defeated, th8 old Federal Diet of 1815 
otAmMa. ^ restored. Vienna again became the centre 
’ of a despotic govemm^t the objects of which were to 
Germanize {he Magyars and Slavs, to check all agitation fur a 
constitution, and to suppress all'attempts to secure a free press. 
For .some ten years the Austrian dominion groaned under one of 
the worst possible forms of autocratic government. The failure 
of the Habsburg emperor to perpetuate this despotic regime was 
due (i) to the Crimean War, (z) to the establishment of Italian 
unity, and (.t) to the successful assertion by Frussk of its claim 
to the leadership in Germany. The disputes which resulted in 
the Crimean War revealed the fact that “ gratitude ” plays but 
a small part in international affairs. In the minds of Austrian 
statesmen the question of the free navigation of the Danube, 
which would have been imperilled by a Russian occupation oi 
the Princi])alities, outweighed their sen.si’ of obligation to Russia, 
on which the emperor Nicholas liad rashly relied. Thai Austria 
at first took no active part in the war was due, not to any senti 
mental weakness, but to the refusal of Prussia to go along with 
her and to the fear of a Sardinian attack on her Italian provinces. 
Dut, on the withdrawal of the Russian forces from the Princi¬ 
palities, these were occupied by Austrian troops, and on the 
2nd of December 1854, a treaty of alliimce was signed at Vienna, 
Iretween Great Britain, Austria and France, by which Austria 
undertook to orcupy Moldavia and Walachia during the con¬ 
tinuance of the w,ar and “ to defend the frontier of the said 
principalities against any return of the Russian forces.” By 
Article Ill., in the event of war between Russia and Austria the 
alliance both offcn.sive and defensive was to be made effective 
(Ilertslet, No. 252). With the progre.ssive disasters of the 
Rusiiian arms, however, Austria grew bolder, and it was the 
ultimatum delivered by her to the emperor Alexander II. in 
December 1855, that forced Russia to come to terms ('J'reaty 
of Paris, March 30,1856). 

Though, however, Austria by her diplomatic attitude had 
secured, without striking a blow, the settlement in her .sense 
of the Kastern Question, she emerged from the contest without 
.allies and Without friends. The “ Holy Alliance ” of the three 
autocratic northern powers, recemented at Miinchengriltz in 
1833, which had gained for Austria the decisive intervention 
of tlie tsar in 1849, liad been hopelessly shattered by her attitude 
during the Crimean War. Russia, justly offended, drew closer 
her ties with Prussia, where Bismarck was already hatching 
the plans which were to mature in 1866; and, if the attitude 
of Napoleon in the Polish question prevented any revival of 
the alliance of Tilsit, the goodwill of Russia was assured for 
Fraace in the coming struggle with Austria in Italy. Already 
the isolation of Austria had been coaspicuotis in the congress 
of Paris, where Cavour, the Sardinian plenipotentiary, laid bare 
before assembled Europe the scandal of her rule in Italy. It 
was emphasized during the campaign of 1859, when Sardinia, 
in alliance with France, laid the foundations of united Italy. 
The threat of Prussian intervention, which determined the pro¬ 
visions of the armistice of Villafranca, was due, not to love of 
Austria, but to fear of the undue aggrandizement of FTance. 
The campaign of 1859, and the diplomatic events that led up 
to it. are dealt with elsewhere (see Italy, Italian Wars, 
Napoleon III,, Cavour). The results to Austria were two-fold. 
Externally, she lost all her Italian possessions except Venice; 
internally, her failure led to the necessity of conciliating public 
opinion by constitutional concessions. 

The proclamation on the 26th of February 1861 of the new 
constitution for the whole monarchy, elaborated by Anton von 
Schraerling, thot^h far from satisfying the national aspirations 
of the races within the empire, at least gave Austria a temporary 
popularity in Germany; the liberalism of the Habsburg monarchy 
was favourably contrasted with the “ reactionary ” policy of 
Prussia, where Bismarck was defying the majority of the diet 
in his ^termination to build up the military power of Prussia. 
The meeting of the princes summoned to Frankfort by the 
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emperor Francis Joseph, in 1863, revealed the ascendancy 
of Austria among thAsmaller states of the Confederation ; but 
it revealed also the impossibility oi any consolidation of the 
Confederation without tne co-operation of Prussia,«vhich stood 
outside. Bismarck had long since decided that the matter could 
only 1)6 settled by the exclusion of Austria altogether, and 
that the means to this end were not discussion, but “ Blood and 
Iron.” The issue was forced by the developments of the tangled 
Schleswig-Holstein Question (?.».). which led to the definitive 
breach between theAwo great German powers, to the campaign 
of 1866, and the collapse of Austria on the field of Kfiniggratz 
(July 3. See Seven Weeks' War). (W. a. I‘. ; A. Hi.) 

The war of 1866 began a new era in the history of the Austrian 
empire. By the treaty of Prague (August 23,1866) tlie emperor 
surrendered the position in Germany which his ancestors had held 
for so many centuries ; Austria and Tirol. Bohemia and Salzburg, 
ceased to be German, and eight million Germans were cut off 
from all political union with their fellow-countrymen. At the 
same time the surrender of Venetia completed the work of 1859, 
and the last remnant of the old-established Habsburg domination 
in Italy ceased. The war was immediately followed by a re¬ 
organization of the government. The Magyar nation, Batabllth- 
as well as the Czechs, had refused to recognize the mtatot 
validity of the constitution of 1861 which had estab- 
lished a common parliament for the whole empire; 
they demanded that the independence of the kingdms of 
Hungary should be restored. Even before the war the necessity 
of coming to terms with the Hungarians had been recognized. 
In June 1865 the emperor Francis Joseph visited Pest and 
replaced the chancellors of Transylvania and Jlungarj', Counts 
Francis Zichy and Naddsdy, supporters of the February con¬ 
stitution, by Count Majlath, a leader of the old conservative 
magnates. This was at once followed by the resignation ol 
Schmerling, who was succeeded by Count Richard Belcredi. 
On the 20th of September the Rcichsratb was prorogued, which 
was equivalent to the suspension of the constitution ; and in 
December the emperor opened the Hungarian diet in.person, 
with a speech from the throne that recognized the validity of the 
laws of 1848. Before any definite arrangement as to their 
re-introduction could be made, however, the war broke out; 
and after the defeats on the field of battle the Hungarian diet 
was able to make its own terms. They recognized no union 
between their country and the other parts of the monarchy 
except that which was based on the Pragmatic Sanction.' All 
recent innovations, all attempts made during the last hundred 
years to alisorb Hungary in a greater Austria, were revoked. 
An agreement was made by which the emperor was to be crowned 
at Pest and take the ancient oath to the Golden Bull; Hungary 
(including Transylvania and Croatia) was to have its own 
parliament and its own ministry ; Magyar was to be the official 
language; the emperor was to rule as lung; there was to be com¬ 
plete separation of the finances ; not even a common nationality 
was recognized between the Hui^arians and tlxe other subjects 
of the emperor : a Hungarian was to be a foreigner in Vienna, 
an Austrian a foreigner in Budapest. A large party wished 
indeed that nothing should be left but a purely personal union 
similar to that between England and Hanover. De&k and the 
majority agreed, however, that there should be certain institu¬ 
tions common to Hungary and the rest of the monarchy ; these 
were—(1) foreign affairs, including the diplomatic and consular 
service; (2) the army and navy ; (3) the control of the expenses 
required for these branches of the public service. 

Recognizing in a declaratory act the legal existence of these 
common institutions, they also determined the method by which 
they should be administered. In doing so they carded out with 
great exactitude the principle of dualism, establishing in form 
a complete parity between Hungary on one side and the other 
territories of the king on the otW. They made it a condition 

' For the. separate political histories of Austria and Hungary 
see the section on II. Austria Proper, below, and Huncarv ; 
the present section deals with the history of the whole monarchy 
as sneh. 
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that there should be constitutional government in the rest of the 
monarchy as well as in Hungary, and u parliament in which 
all the other territories should be represented. From both the 
Hungarian and the Austrian parliament there was to be elected 
a Delegation, consisting of sijcty members; to these 
• Delegations the common ministers were to be re¬ 
sponsible, and to them the estimates for the joint 
services were to be submitted. The annual meeting.s were to 
lie held alternately in Visnna and in Pest. They were very care¬ 
ful that these Delegations should not overshadow the parliaments 
by which they were appointed. The Delegations were not to 
sit together ; each was to meet scpiarately ; they were to com¬ 
municate by writing, every document being accompanied 
by a translation in Magyar or German, as the case might be; 
only if after three times exchanging notes they failed to agree 
was there to be a common session; in that case there would be 
no disicussion, and they were to vote in silence ; a simple majority 
was sufficient. There were to be three ministers for common 
purposes—(i) for foreign affairs ; (2) for war ; (3) for finance ; 
these ministers were responsible to the Delegations, but the 
I ielegations were really given no legislative power. The minister 
of war controlled the common army, but even the laws determin¬ 
ing the method by which the army was to be recruited had to 
be voted separately in each of the parliaments. The minister 
of finance had to lay before them the common budget, but they 
could not raise money or vote taxes ; after they had passed the 
budget the money required had to be provided by the separate 
parliaments. Even the determination of the proportion which 
each half of the monarchy was to contribute was not left to the 
Delegations. It was to be fixed once every ten years by separate 
committees chosen for that purpose from the Austrian Rcichsrath 
and the Hungarian parliament, the .so-called Quota-Deputations. 
In addition to these “ common affairs '' the Hungarians, itideed, 
recognized that there were certain other matteis which it was 
desirable should lie managed on identical principles in the two 
halves of the monarchy—rtamely, customs and excise currency ; 
the army and common railways. For these, however, no common 
institutions were created ; they must be arranged by agreement; 
the ministers must confer and then introduce identical arts in the 
Hungarian and the Austrian parliaments. 

The main principles of this agreement were decided during 
the spring of 1867 ; but during this period the Austrians were 
not really consulted at all. The negotiations on behalf 
of the court of Vienna were entrusted to Beust, whom 
meat. the emperor appointed chancellor of the empire and 
also minister-president of Austria. He had no previous 
experience of Austrian affairs, and was only anxious at once to 
bring about a settlement which would enable the empire to take 
a strong po.sition in international politics. In the summer of 
1867, however (the Austrian Reichsrath having met), the two 
parliaments each elected a deputation of fifteen members to 
arrange the financial settlement. The first matter was Lire debt, 
amounting to over 3000 million gulden, in addition to the floating 
debt, which had been contracted during recent years. The 
Hungarians laid down the principle that they were in no way 
responsible for debts contracted during a time when they had 
been deprived of their constitutional liberties; they consented, 
however, to pay each year 29^ million gulden towards the interest. 
The whole responsibility for the payment of the remainder of 
the interest,amounting annually to over a hundred nuillion gulden, 
and the management of the debt, was left to the Austrians. 
The Hungarians wished that a considerable part of it should l)e 
repudiated. It was then agreed that.the two states should form 
a Customs Umon for the next ten years ; the customs were to 
be paid to the common exchequer ; all sums required in addition 
to this to meet the expenses were to be provided as to 30 % by 
Hungary and as to 70 % by Austria. After the financial question 
had bwn thus settled, the whole of these arrangements 
were then, on the zist and the 24th of December 1867, enacted 
by the two parliaments, and the system of dualism was estab¬ 
lished. 

The acts were accepted in Austria out of necessity; but no 
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parties were really satisfied. The Germans, who accepted the 
principle of dualism, were indignant at the financial arrange¬ 
ments ; for Hungary, while gaining more than an equal .share 
of pwwer, paid less than one-third of the common expenses. 
On the other hand, according to British ideas of taxable capacity, 
Hungary paid, and still pays, more than her share. The Ger¬ 
mans, however, could at least hope that in the future the financial 
arrangements might be revised; the complaints of the Slav 
races were political, and within the constitution there was no 
means of remedy,for, while the settlement gave to the Hungarians 
all that they demanded, it deprived the Bohemians or Galicians 
of any hope that they would be able to obtain similar independ¬ 
ence. Politically, the principle underlying the agreement was 
that the empire should be divided into two portions ; in one of 
these the Magyars were to rule, in the other the Germans; in 
either section the Slav races—the Serbs and Croatians, the Czechs, 
Poles and Slovenes—were to be placed in a position of political 
inferiority.' 

The logical consistency with which the principle of Dualisni was 
can-ied out is shown in a change of title. By a letter to Beust of 
the 14th of November 1868 the emperor ordered that he should 
henceforward be styled, not as belorc “ Emperor of Austria. King of 
Hungary, King of Bohemia, iScc.,’’ bul " Emperor of Austria, King 
of Bohemia, Ac., and Apostolic King of Hungary." thereby signify¬ 
ing the .separation of the two districts over which he rules. His 
shorter style is " His Majesty the Emperor and King ” and " His 
Imperial and Ajiostolie Royal Majesty ' ; the lands over which he 
rules are called " Thi' Austrian-Hungarian Monarchy ” or " I'lie 
Austrian-Hungarian Realm." The new terminology. " Imperial 
and Royal " {Kaiserlich uiul Koeiglich). has since then been applied 
to all those branches of file public service which belong to the 
common ministries; this was first the casi- with the diplomatic 
.service ; not till 1889 was it miplied to the army, which tor some 
time kept up the old style of fiaiseiltch-Kotngliih ; in 1895 it was 
applied to the ministry of the imi>erial house, an oit'ire always held 
by the minister tor foreign affairs The minister for foreign affairs 
was at first called the Ueichskaneter •, but in 1871, when Andrassy 
succeeded Beust, this was given up in deference to Hungarian feeling, 
for it might be taken to imply that there was a single state of wliich 
he was minister. The old style Kaisertk.h-Knoigtiih. the " K.K." 
which has become so famili.'ir through long use, is still retained in tfie 
Austrian half of the mon-arcfiv. There are. therefore, c.g.. three 
ministries of finance ; the Kaiserlich tind livniglii h for joint affairs ; 
the Kaisertich-KonigUch for Austrian affairs; the 1 A'lia'fic tor 
Hungary. 

The .settlement with Hungary consisted then of three parts :— 
(i) the political settlement, which was to lie permanent and 
has since remained part of the fundamental constitu¬ 
tion of the monarchy; (2) the periodical financial 
settlement, determining the partition of the common 
expenses as arranged by the Quola-I>eputations and ratified 
by the parliaments ; (3) the Customs Union and the agreement 
as to currency—a voluntary and terminable arrangement made 
between the two governments and parliaments. The history 
of the common affairs which fall under the management of the 
common ministries is, then, the history of the foreign policy 
of the empire and of the army. It is with this and this alone that 
the Delegations are occupiecl, and it is to This that wc must now 
turn. The annual meetings call for little notice ; they have 
generally been the occasion on which the foreign minister has 
explained and justified his policy ; according to the English 
custom, red hooks, sometimes containing important despatches, 
have been laid before them ; but the debates have caused less 
embarrassment to the government than is generally the case 
in parliamentary assemblies, and the army budget has generally 
been passed with few and unimportant alterations. 

For the first four years, while Beust was chancellor, the 
foreign policy was still influenced by the feelings left by the war 
of 1866. We do not know how far there was a real 
intention to revenge' Kfinigg^tz and recover the pauey. 
position lost in Germany. This would be at lrast a 
possible policy, and one to whkffi Beust by'h» previooi histDry 
would be inclined. There were sharp passages of arms with the 

' Baron H. de Worms, The Auttro-HUngarian Bmpire ^London. 
1876), and Beast’s , , . .. ; . • . 
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Prussian government regarding the position of the South German 
stales; a close friendship was maintained with France; there 
were meetings of the emperor and df Napoleon at Salzburg in 
1868, and the next year at Paris; the death of Maximilian in 
Mexico cast a shadow over the friendship, but did not destroy 
it. The opposition of the Hungarians and financial difficulties 
probably prevented a warlike policy. In 1870 there were dis¬ 
cussions preparatory to a formal alliance with France against 
the North German Confederation, but nothing was signed.* The 
war of 1870 put an end to all ideas of this kind ; the German 
successes were so rapid that Austria was not exposed to the 
temptation of intervening, a temptation that could hardly have 
been resisted had the result been doubtful or the struggle pro¬ 
longed. The absorption of South Germany in the German 
empire took away the chief cause for friction ; and from that 
time warm friendship, based on the maintenance of the estab¬ 
lished order, has existed between the two empires. Austria 
gave up all hope of regaining her position in Germany ; Germany 
disclaimed all intention of acquiring the German provinces of 
Austria. Beust's retirement in 1871 put the finishing touch on 
the new relations. His successor. Count Andrilssy, a Hungarian, 
established a good understanding with Bismarck ; and in 1872 
the visit of the emperor Francis Joseph, accompanied by his 
minister, to Berlin, was the final sign of the reconciliation with 
his uncle. The tsar was also present on that occasion, and for 
the next six years the close friendship between tlie three empires 
removed all danger of war. Three years later the full reconcilia¬ 
tion with Italy followed, when Francis Joseph consented to visit 
Victor Emmanuel in Venice. 

The outbreak of disturbance in the Balkans ended this period 
of calm. The insurrection in Bosnia and Herzegovina immedi¬ 
ately affected Austria; refugees in large numbers 
eu(«ni '**■“**‘^*1 <^1*® frontier and had to he maintained by 
quesihm. the government. The political problem pre.sented was 
a very difficult one. The sympathy of the Slav 
inhabitants of the empire made it impossible for the government 
of Vienna to regard with indifference the sufferings of Christiiins 
in Turkey. Active support was impossible, becau.se the Hun¬ 
garians. among whom the events of 1848 had obliterated the 
remembrance of the earlier days of Turkish conquest, were full 
of sympathy for the Turks. It was a cardinal principle of 
Austrian policy that she could not allow the erection of new 
Slav states on her southern frontier. Moreover, the disturbances 
were fomented by Russian agents, and any increase of Russian 
influence (for which the Pan-Slav party was working) was full 
of danger to Austria. For a time the mediation of Germany 
preserved the good understanding between the two eastern 
empires. In 1875 Andriissy drafted a note, which was accepted 
by the powers, requiring Turkey to institute the reforms necessary 
for the good government of the provinces. 7'urkey agreed to 
do this, but the insurgents required a guarantee from the Powers 
that Turkey would keep her engagements. This could not be 
given, and the reliellion continued and spread to Bulgaria. The 
lead then passed to Russia, and Austria, even after the outbreak 
of war, did not oppose Russian measures. At the beginning of 
1877 a secret understanding had been made between the two 
powers, by which Russia undertook not to annex any territory, 
and in other ways not to take steps which wofild be injurious 
to Austria. The advance of the Russian army on Constantinople, 
however, was a serious menace to Austrian influence ; Andr^ssy 
therefore demanded that the terms of peace should be submitted 
to a European conference, which he suggested should meet at 
Vienna. The peace of San Stefano violated the engagements 
made by Russia, and AndrAssy was therefore compelled to ask 
for a cr^it of fio ntillion gulden and to mobilize a small portion 
of the army; the money was granted unanimously in the 
Hungarian D^ation, though the Magyars disliked a policy 
4!h« ^jeetlof w&h appeared to be not the defence of Turkey 
aauRft RtMMt an agreement with Russia, which would 
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the Austrian Deputation it was voted only by a majority 
of 39 to 20, for the Germans were alafmed at the report that 
it would be used for an occupation of part of the Turkish 
territory. * • 

The active share taken by Great Britain, however, relieved 
Austria from the necessity of having recourse to further measures. 
By an arrangement made beforehand, Austria was gatau 
requested at the congress of Berlin to undertake the mad 
occupation and administration of Bosaia*and Herze- tlom- 
govina—an honoueable but arduous task. The 
provinces could not be left to the Turks ; Austria could not 
allow them to fall under Russian influence. The occupation 
was immediately begun, and 60,000 Austrian troops, under the 
command of General Philippovich,- crossed the frontier on the 
29th of July. The work was, however, more difficult than hod 
been anticipiated; the Mahommedans offered a strenuous 
resistance; military operations were attended with great difficulty 
in the mountainous country; 200,000 men were required, and 
they did not succeed in crushing the resistance till after some 
months of obstinate fighting. The losses on either side were 
very heavy ; even after the capture of Serajevo in August, the 
resistance was continued ; and besides those who fell in battle, 
a considerable number of the insurgents were put to death under 
military law. The opposition in the Delegations, which met at 
the end of the year, was so strong that the government had to 
be content with a credit to cover the expenses for 1879 of less 
than half what they had originally asked, and the supplementary 
estimate of 40,000,000 gulden for 1878 was not voted till the 
next year. In 1879 the Porte, after long delay, recognized the 
occupation on the distinct understanding that the sovereignty 
of the sultan was acknowledged. A civil administration was 
then established, the provinces not being attached to either 
half of the empire, but placed under the control of the joint 
minister of finance. The government during the first two years 
was not very successful ; the Christian population were dis¬ 
appointed at finding that they still fiad, as in the old days, to 
pay rent to the Mahommedan begs. There were difficulties 
also between the Roman Catholics and the members of the 
Greek Church. In 1881 disturbances in Dalmatia spread over 
the frontier into Herzegovina, and another expedition had to 
be sent to restore order. When this was done Benjamin de 
Kallay was appointed minister, and under his judicious govern¬ 
ment order and pro.sperity were established in the provinces. 
In accordance with another clause of the treaty of Berlin, Austria 
was permitted to place troops in the sanjak of Novi-Bazar, a 
district of great strategic importance, which separated Servia 
and Montenegro, and through which the communication between 
Bosnia and Salonica passed. This was done in September 1879, 
an agreement with Turkey having specified the numbers and 
position of the garrison. Another slight alteration of the frontier 
was made in the same year, when, during the delimitation of 
the new frontier of Montenegro, the district of Spizza was 
incorporated in the kingdom of Dalmatia. 

The congress of Berlin indirectly caused some difficulties with 
Italy. In that country was a large party which, under the 
name of the “ Irredentists,” demand^ that those 
Italian-speaking districts, South Tirol, Istria and 
Trieste, which were under Austrian rule, should be oaafigti. 
joined to Italy ; there were public meetings and riots 
in Italy; the Austrian flag was tom down from the consulate in 
Venice and the embassy at Rome insulted. The excitement spread 
across the frontier; there were riots in Trieste, and in Tirol it 
was necessary to make some slight movement of troops as a 
sign that the Austrian government was determined not to 
surrender any territory. For a short time there was af^re- 
hension that the Italian government might not be strong enough 
to resist the movement, and might even attempt to realize these 
wishes by means of an alliance with Russia; but the danger 
quickly passed away. . .. 

" .bi the year 18179 the Eunqiean position of Hse monarchy was 
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placed on a more secure footing by the conclusion of a formal 
alliance with Germany.' In the autumn eif that year Bismarck 
visited Vienna and arranged with Andrassv a treaty 
Jwrt”** by which Germany bound herself to support Austria 
tttrmtay. against an attack from Russia, A-ustria-Hungary 
. pledging herself to help Germany against a combined 
attack of France and Russia : the result of this treaty, of which 
tlie tsar was informed, was to remove, at least for the time, 
the danger of war between Austria-Hungary and Russia. It 
was the last achievement of Andnissy, whofiad already resigned, 
but it was maintained bv his successor, Baron Haymerle, and 
after his death in jS8i by Count Kalnoky. ft was strengtliened 
in 1883 Iw the adho.sion of Italy, for after 1881 the Italians re¬ 
quired support, owing t*) the French occupation of Tunis, and 
after five years ii was renewed. Since that time it has been the 
foundation on which the policy of Austria-Hungary has depended, 
and it has survived all dangers arising eithi-r from commercial 
differences (as Ix'rween 1880 and i8go) or national discord. 
'J'he alliance was naturally very popular among the German 
Austrians ; some of them went so far as to attempt to use it to 
influence internal policy, and suggested that fidelity to this 
alliance required tliat there should be a ministry at Vienna 
which supported the Germans in their internal struggle with 
the Slavs ; they represented it as a national alliance of the 
* Teutonic races, and there were some Germans in the empire who 
supported them in this view. The governments on both sides 
could of course give no countenance to this theory ; Bi.smarck 
especially was very careful never to let it he supposed that he 
desired to exercise influence over the internal affairs of his ally. 
Had he done so, the strong anti-German .passions of the Ozechs 
and Poles, always inclined to an alliance with France, would have 
been aroused, and no government could have maintained the 
alliance. After 1880, the exertions of (^ount Kalndky again 
established a fairly good understanding with Russia, as was 
shown by the meetings of Francis Joseph with the tsar in 1884 
and 1885, but the outbreiic of the Bulgarian question in 1885 
again brought into prominence the opposed interests of Russia 
and Austria-Hungary. In the I'tecember of this year Austria- 
Hungary indeed decisively interfered in the war between Bulgaria 
and Servia, for at this time Austrian influence predominated 
in Servia, and after the battle of Slivnitza the Austro-Hui^arian 
minister warned Prince Alexander of Bulgaria that if he advanced 
farther he would be met by Austro-Hungarian as well as Servian 
troops. But after the abdication of Alexander, Count Kalndky 
stated in the Delegations that Austria-Hungary would not permit 
Russia to interfere with the independence of Bulgaria. This 
decided step was required by Hungarian feeling, but it was a 
policy in which Austria-Hungary could not depend on the support 
of Germany, for—as Bismarck stated—Bulgaria was not worth 
the bones of a single Pomeranian grenadier. Austria-Hungary 
also differed from Russia as to the position of Prince Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria, and during 1886-1887 much alarm was caused by 
the massing of Russian troops on the Galician frontier. Councils 
of war were summoned to consider how this exposed and distant 
province was to be defended, and for some months war was 
considered inevitable ; but the danger was averted by the re¬ 
newal of the Triple Alliance and the other decisive st^s taken 
at this time by the German government (see Germany).’ 

Since this time the foreign policy of Austria-Hungaiy has 
been peaceful and unambitious ; the close connexion with 
Germany has so far been maintained, though during the last 
few years it has been increasingly difficult to prevent the violent 
passions engendered by national emhity at home from reacting 
on the foreign policy of the monarchy ; it would scarcely be 
possible to do so, were it not that discussions on foreign policy 
take place not in the parliaments buO in the Delegations where 
the numbers are fewer and the passions cooler. In May 1895 
Count Kalndky had to retire, owing to a difference with Bfinfly, 
the Hungarian premier, arising out of the struggle with Rome. 
He was succeeded by Count Goluchowski, the son of a well- 

’ Sir Charles Dilke, The Present Position of European Politics 
([.ondon, 1887). 


known Polish statesman. In 1898 the expulsion of Austrian 
subjects from Prussia, in connexion with the anti-Polish policy 
of the Prussian government, caused a passing irritation, to which 
Count Thun, the Austrian premier, gave expression. The chief 
objects of the government in recent years have been to maintain 
Austro-Hungarian trade and influence in the Balkan states by the 
building of railways, by the opening of the Danube for navigation, 
and by commercial treaties with Rumania, Servia and Bulgaria ; 
since the abdication of King Milan especially, the affairs of Servia 
and the growth of Russian influence in that country have caused 
serious anxiety. 

The disturbed state of European politics and the great increase 
in the military establishments of other countries made it desiraWe 
for Austria also to strengthen her military resources, 

The bad condition of the finances rendered it, however, * 
impossible to carry out any very great measures. In 1868 there 
had been introduced compulsory military service in both Austria 
and Hungary ; the total of the army available in war had been 
fixed at 800,000 men. Besides this joint army placed under the 
joint ministry of war, there was in each part of the monarchy 
a separate militia and a separate minister for national defence. 
In Hungary this natiomil lorce or harmed was kept quite distinct 
from the ordinary army ; in Austria, however (except in Dalmatia 
and Tirol, where there was a sefiarate local militia), the Landwchr, 
as il was called, was practically organized as part of the .standing 
army. At the renewal of the periodical financial and economic 
settlement (Ausgicirh) in 1877 no important change was made, 
but in 1882 the system of compulsory service was extended to 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, and a reorganization was carried out, 
including the introduction of army corps and local organization 
on the Prussian plan. This was useful for the purposes of speedy 
mobilization, though there was some danger that the local and 
national spirit might penetrate into the army. In 1886 a law 
was carried in either parliament creating a Landsturm, and 
providing for the arming and organization of the whole male 
population up to the age of forty-two in case of emergency, 
and in 1889 a small increase was made in the annual number 
of recruits. A further increase was made in 1892-1893. In 
contrast, however, with the military history of other continental 
powers, that of Austria-Hungary shows a small increase in the 
army establishment. Of recent years there have been signs of an 
attempt to tamper with the use of German as the common 
language for the whole army. 'J'his, which is now the principal 
remnant of the old ascendancy of German, and the one point of 
unity for the whole monarchy, is a matter on which the govern¬ 
ment and the monarch allow no conces.sion, but in the Hungarian 
parliament protests against it have been raised, and in 1899 and 
igoo it was necessary to punish recruits from Bohemia, who 
answered the roll call in the Oechish sde instead of the 
German hier. 

In those matters which belong to the periodical and terminable 
agreement, the most important is the f'.ustoms Union, which 
was established in 1867, and it is convenient to treat 
separately the commercial policy of the dual state.'-’ 

At first the customs tariff in Austria-Hungary, as in uaim. 
most other countries, was based on a number of 
commercial treaties with Germany, P'rance, Italy, Great Britain, 
&c., each of which specified the maximum duties that could be 
levied on certain articles, and all of which contained a " most 
favoured nation” clause. The practical result was a system 
very nearly approaching to the absence of any customs duties, 
and for the period for which these treaties lasted a revision of the 
tariff could not he carried out by means of legislation. After 
the year 1873, a strong movement in favour of protective duties 
made itself felt among the Austrian manufacturers who were 
affected by the competition of German, English and Belgian 
goods, and Austria was influenced by the general movement in 
economic thought which about this time caused the- reaction 

” Matlekovits, Die ZoUpolilik der Sslerteichish - ungatischen 
Monarchie (Leipzig, l8qi), gives the Hungarian point of view; 
Bazant, Die Hemdelspolitih Osterreieh-Ungams (1875-1892, Leipzig, 
1894). 
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against the doctrines of free trade. Hungary, on the other hand, 
was still in favour of free trade, for there were no important 
manufacturing industries in that country, and it required a 
secure market for agricultural produce. After 1875 the com¬ 
mercial treaties expired; Hur^aay thereupon also gave notice 
to terminatethe commercial union with Austria, and negotiations 
began as to the principle on which it was to be renewed. This 
was done during the year 1877, and in the new treaty, while raw 
materi^ was still imported free of duty, a low duty was placed 
on textile goods as well as on corn, and the excise on sugar and 
brandy was raised. All duties, moreover, were to be paid in 
gold-this at once involving a considerable increase. The 
tariff treaties with Great liritain and France were not renewed, 
and all attempts to come to some agreement with Germany 
broke down, owing to tbe change of policy which Bismarck 
was adopting at this period. The result was tlmt the system 
of commercial treaties ceased, and Austria-Hungary was free 
to introduce a fresh tariff depending simply on legislation, 
an “ autonomous tariff ” as it is called. With Great Britain, 
France and Germany, there was now only a “ most favoured 
nation ” agreement; fresh commercial treaties were made with 
Italy (1879), Switzerland and .Servia (1881). During i88i-i88j 
Hungary, desiring means of retaliation against the duties on 
corn and the impediments to the imjiortation of cattle recently 
introduced into Germany, withdrew her opposition to protective 
duties ; the tariff was completely revised, protective duties were 
introduced on all articles of home production, and high finance 
duties on other articles such as coffee and petroleum. At the 
same time special privileges were granted to articles imported by 
sea, so as tt) foster the trade of Trieste and Fiume ; as in Germany 
a subvention was granted to the great shipping companies, 
the Austrian Lloyd and Adria ; the area of the Customs Union 
was enlarged so as to include Trieste, 1 stria and Dalmatia, as 
well as Bosnia and Herzegovina. In 1887 a further increase 
of duties was laiil on com (this was at the desire of Hungary as 
against Rumania, for a vigorous customs war was being carried 
on at this lime) and on woollen and textile goods. Austria, 
therefore, during these years completely gave up the principle 
of free trade, and adopted a nationalist policy similar to that 
which prevailed in Germany. A peculiar feature of these 
treaties was that the government was empowered to impose 
an additional duty {lietorsionszoU) on goods imported from 
countries in whidt Austria-Hungary received unfavourable 
treatment. In 1881 this was fixed at 10 % for some 

articles), but in 1887 it was raised to 30 and 15 % respectively. 
In 1892 Austria-Hungary joined with Germany, Italy, Belgium 
and Switzerland in commercial treaties to last for twelve years, 
the objwt lieing to secure to the states of central Europe a stable 
and extended market ; for the introduction of high tariffs in 
Russia and America had crippled indu.stry. Two years later 
Austria-Hungary also arranged with Russia a treaty similar 
to that already made between Russia and Germany ; the 
reductions in the tariff secured in these treaties were applicable 
also to Great Britain, with which there still was a most favoured 
nation treaty. The system thus introduced gave commercial 
security till the year 1903. 

'fhe result of the.se and other laws was an improvement in financial 
condition!,, which enabled the government at last to take in hand 
the long-delayed task of reforming the currency. Hitherto 
the currency ha<l been partly in silver (gulden), the 
mtat ,1 Austrian currency ” which had been introduced in 1857. 
eumnsy. partly in paper money, which took the form of notes issued 
by the Austro-Hungarian Bank. This institution had, in 1867, 
belonged entirely to Austria; i 1 had branche.s in Hungary, and its 
notes were ciurent throughout the monarchy, but the direction was 
entirely Austrian. The Hungarians had not sufficient credit to 
establish a national Imnk of their own. and at the settlement of 1877 
they procured, as a concession to themselves, that it should be con¬ 
verted into an Austro-Hungarian bank, wiUi a head office at Pest 
as well as at Vienna, and with the management divided between the 
two countries. This arrangement was renewed in 1887. In 1848 the 
government-had been obliged to authorise the bank to suspend casli 
payments, aad the wars of 1859 and 1866 had rendered abortive all 
attempts to renew them. The notes, therefore, formed an incon¬ 
vertible paper currency. The bank by its charier had the sole right 
of iihnring notes, but during the war of 1866 the government, in order 
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to raise money, had itself issued notes (Slaalstioten) to tbe value of 
312 million gulden, thereby violating the charter of the bank. The 
operation begun in 1892 was therefore threefold : (i) the substitution 
of a gold for a silver standard ; (2) the redemption of the Staaisnotrn ; 
(3) the resumption of cash payments by thii bank. a 
In 1SO7 Austria-Hungary had taken part m the monetary confer¬ 
ence which led to the lorniation of the Latin Union; it was intended 
to join the tJnion, blit this was not done. A first step, IioweVer. had 
been taken in this direction by the issue of gold coins of the value of 
eight and four gulden. No attempt was made, however, to regulate 
the relatioas of these coins to the " Austgiaa, ” silver coinage ; the 
two issues were not brought into connexion, and every payment 
was made in silver, unless it was definitely agreed that it should be 
paid in gold. In 1879, owing to the continiieo depreciation of silver, 
the free coinage of silver was suspended. In >8<i2 laws introducing 
a completely new coinage were carried in lioth parliaments, in accord¬ 
ance with agreements made hy the ministers. The unit in the new 
issue was to bi- tlie krone, divided into 100 heller ; the krone being 
almost of the same value (24-23111) as the franc. (The twenty-krone 
piece in gold weighs fi-775 gr..’ the twenty-franc piece 6-453.) The 
gold krone was equal to -42 oi the gold guidon, and it was declared 
equal to -3 ol the silver gulden, so much allowance being m^e tor the 
depreciation of silver. The first step towards putting this act into 
practice was the issue of one-krone pieces (silver), which circulated 
as half gulden, and of nickel coins ; all the copper coins and other 
silver coins were recalled, the silver gulden alone being left in cir¬ 
culation. The coinage ol the gold lour- and eight-gulden was 
suspended. Nothing more could be done till the supply of gold had 
l)een increased. The bank was required to buy gold (during 1892 it 
bought over forty M. gulden), and was obliged to coin into twenty- 
or ten-krone pieces all gold brought to it for that purpose. Then , 
a loan oi 150 M. gulden at 4 % was made, and from the gold (chiefty 
bar gold and sovereigns) which Rothschild, who undertook the loan, 
paid in, coins of the new issue were struck to the value of over 34 
million kronen. This was, however, not put into circnlation; it 
was used first for paymg off the StaatsmOm. By 1894 the state was 
able to redeem them to the amount of 200 million gulden, including 
all those for one gulden. It paid them, however, not in gold, but in 
silver (one-krone pieces and gulden) and in bank notes, the coins and 
notes being provided by the bank, and in exchange the newly coined 
gold was paid to the bank to lie kept as a reserve to cover the issue 
of notes. At the same t ime arrangements were made between Austria 
and Hungary to pay off about 80 million of exchequer bills which had 
been issued on tlie security of the govmiment .salt-works, and were 
therefore called “ salinenscheine.” In* 1899 the remainder of the 
StaatsHutfU (112 nitllion gulden) were redeemed in a similar manner. 
The bank li^ in this way ac(|uircd a large reserve of gold, and in the 
new charter which was (after long delay) passed m 1899, a clause 
was introduced reipiiring the resumption of cash payments, though 
this was not to eorne into operation immediately. Then from 
ist January 1900 the. old reckoning by gulden was superseded, that 
by krone being introduced m all government accounts, the new silver 
iiemg made a legal tender only for a limilcd amount. For the time 
until the ist ol July 1908, however, the old gulden were left in cir¬ 
cnlation. ]Kiyments made in them, at the rate of two kronen to one 
gulden, being legal up to any amount. 

This imjiortant relorm has thereby been brought to a satislactory 
conclusion, and at a time when tlie political difficulties Itad reaclied 
a most acute stage. It is indeed remarkable that notwith.standing 
the complicated machinery of the dual monarchy, and the numerous 
obstacli-s which have to lie overcome liefore a reform affecting both 
countries can be carried out, the financial, the commercial, and the 
toreign policy has been conducted .smee 1870 with success. The 
credit of the state has risen, the chronic deficit has disappeared, the 
currency has been put on a sound basts, and part of the unfunded 
debt has lieen paid off. Universal military service has been intro¬ 
duced. and all this lias been done m the presence of difficulties greater 
tlian existed in any other civilized country. 

Each of the financial and economic reforms described above 
was, of course, the subject of a .separate law, but, so far as they 
are determined at the general settlement which takes n* 
place between Austria and Hungary every ten years, AatgMeb 
they are comprised under the expression “ Ausgleich ” wit* 
(compact or compromise), which includes especially 
the determination of the (juota, and to this extent they are all 
dealt with together as part of a general settlement and bargain. 
In this settlement a concession on commercial ^licy would be 
set off against a gain on the financial agreement ; e.g. in 1877 
Austria gave Hungary a share in the management of the bank, 
while the arrangement for paying the bonus on exported sugar 
was favourable to Austria ; on the other hand, since the increased 
duty on coffee and petroleum would fall more heavily on Austria, 
the Austrians wished to persuade the Hungarians to pay a larger 
quota of the common expenses, and there was aUo a dispute 
whether Hungary w.as partly responsible for a debt of 80 M. 
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gulden to the bank. Each measure had,therefore,lobeconsidered 
not only on its own merits, but in relation, to the general balance 
of advantage, and an amendment in one might bring about 
the rejectian of all. The whole series' of acts had to be carried 
in two parliaments, each oixtn to the influence of national 
jealousy and race hatred in its most extreme form, so that the 
negotiations have been conducted under serious diflkulties, and 
the periodical settlement has always been a time of great anxiety. 
The first settlement .acxwpied two full years, from 1876, when 
the negotiations began, to June 1878, wh&i at la.st all the bills 
were carried successfully through the two parliaments; and it 
was necessary to prolong the previous arrangements (which 
expired at the end of 1877) till the middle of 1878. First the 
two ministries had to agree on the drafts of all the bills ; then 
the bills had to be laid before the two parliaments. Each 
parliament elected a committee to consider them, and the two 
committees carried on long negotiations by notes supplemented 
by verbal discussions. Then followed the debates in the two 
parliaments ; there was a ministerial crisis in Austria, because 
the House refused to accept the tax on coffee and petroleum 
which was recommended by the ministers ; and finally a great 
council of all the ministers, with the emperor presiding, deter¬ 
mined the compromise that was at last accepted. In 1887 
things went better ; there was some difliculty aliout the tariff, 
especially about the tax on petroleum, but Count Taaffe had a 
stronger po.sition than the Austrian ministers of 1877. Ten 
years later, on the third renewal, the difficulties were still greater. 
They sprang from a double cause. Inrst the Austrians were 
determined to get a more favourable division of the common 
expemses ; that of 1867 still continued, .although Hungary' Imd 
^own relatively in wealth.' Moreover, a proposed alteration 
in the taxes on sugar would be of considerable advantage to 
Hungary; the Austrians, therefore, demanded tliat henceforth 
the proportion should be not 68.6 •.314 but 58:4.2. On this 
there was a deadlock; all through 1897 .and 1898 the Quota- 
Deputations failed to come to an agreement. TTiis, however, 
was not the worst. Parliamentary government in Austria had 
broken down ; the opposition had recourse to obstruction, and 
no business could be done. Their object was to drive out the 
Ifadeni government, and for thiit rea.son the obstruction was 
chiefly directed against the renewal of the Ausgleich; for, 
as this was the first neces-sity of stale, no government could 
remain in office which failed to carry it through. The extreme 
parlies of the Germans and the anti-.Semites were also, for racial 
reasons, opposed to the whole system. When, therefore, the 
government at the end of 1897 introduced the necessary measures 
for prolonging the existing arrangements provisionally till the 
differences with Hungary’ had been settled, scenes of great dis¬ 
order ensued, and at the end of the year the financial arrange¬ 
ments had not been prolonged, and neither the liank charter 
nor the Customs Union had been renewed. The government, 
therefore (Uadeni liaving resigned), had to proclaim the necessary 
measures by imperial warrant. Next year it was even worse, 
for there was obstruction in Hungary as well as in Austria ; the 
Quota-Deputations again came to no agreement, and the pro¬ 
posals for the renewal of the Bank charter, the reform of the 
currency, the renewal of the Customs Union, and the new taxes 
on beer and brandy, which were laid before parliament both 
at Vienna and Pest, were not carried in either country; this time, 
therefore, the existing arrangements had to be prolonged pro¬ 
visionally by imperial and royal warrant both in Austria and 
Hungary. During 1899 parliamentai^' peace was restored in 
Hungary by the resignation of Baniffy; in Austria, however, 
though there was again a change of ministry tlte only result 
was that the Czechs imitated the example of the Germans and 
resorted to obstruction so that still no business could be done. 
The Austrian ministry, therefore, came to an agreement with the 
Hungarians that the terms of the new Ausgleich should be 

’ The only change was that as the military frontier had been given 
over to Hungary. Hungary in consequence of this addition of terri¬ 
tory had to pay 2 %. the remaining 98 % being divided as before, 
s < tliat the real proportion was 31-4 and 6 S-b. 
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finally proclaimed in Austria by imperial warrant; the 
Hungarians only giving their assent to this in return for con¬ 
siderable financial concessions. 

The main points of the agreement were: (1) the Bank charter 
was to tie renewed till igio, i 4 he Hungarians receiving a larger 
share m the direction than they lutd hitherto 'enjoyed ; (2) the 
Customs Union so far as it was based on a reciprocal and binding 
treaty lapsed, both sides, however, continuing it in practice, and 
promising to do so until the 31st of December 1907. Not later tlian 
1901 negotiations were to be begun for a renewal of the alliance, 
and if po.ssible it was to be renewed from the year 1903, in which 
year the yoniinercial treaties would expire. II this were done, tlicii 
the tariff would lie revised before any fresh coininerical treaties were 
made. If it were not done, then no fresh treaties would be made 
extending lieyond the year 1907, so that if the Commercial Union of 
Austria and Hungary were not renewed before 1907. each party 
would be able to determine its own policy unshackled by any piei ioiis 
treaties. These arrangements in Ilungary receii eil the saiiLiion of 
the parltament; but this could not lie procured in Austria, and they 
were, therefore, proclaimed by imperial warrant; hrsl of all, on 
2olh July, the new duties on beer, brandy and sugar ; then on 
23rd Scpteiiilier the Bank charter, &e. In Novembi i the liiiota- 
Depiitations at last agreed that Hungary should hencctorwiird pay 
33^,. a very small increase, and this was also in .Austria proclaimed 
in the same way. Tlie result was that a working agreement was 
made, by which the Union was preserved. (J. W. Hk.) 

Since the years 18611-1877 no period of Austro-Hungarian 
development has been so im|X)rtant as the years 11)03-1907. 
The defeat of the old Austria by Prussia at !^d”wa 
in 1866, the establishment of the Dual Monarchy 
in 1867 and the foundation of the new German enipbe cif*/*, 
in 1871 , formed the starting-point of Austro-Hungarian 
bistort' projierly so called ; but the Austro-Hungarian 
crisis of 1903-1906 —a crisis temporarily settled but not defini¬ 
tively .solved,—and the introduction of universal suffrage in 
Austria, discredited the original interpretation of the dual 
system and raised the question whether it represented the 
permanent form of the Austro-Hungarian polity. 

At the close of the 19th centuty both stales of the Dual 
Monarchy were visited by political crises of some severity. 
Parliamentary life in Austria was paralysed by the feud between 
Germans and Czechs that resulted directly from the Budeni 
language ordinances of 1897 and indirectly from the development 
of Slav influence, partieularly that of Czechs and Poles during 
the Taaffe era (1879-1893). Government in Austria was carried 
on by cabinets of officials with the help of the emergency 
clause (paragraph 14) of the constitution. Ministers, nominally 
responsible to parliament, were in practice responsible only to 
the emperor. Tims during the closing years of last and the 
opening years of the present century, political life in Austria 
was at a low ebb and the constitution was observed in the 
letter rather than in spirit. 

Hungary was apparently better situated. Despite the campaign 
of obstruction that overthrew the Banffy and led to the formation 
of the Sz 611 cabinet in iScg), the hegemony of the Liberal party 
which, under various names, had been the mainstay of dualism 
since 1867, appeared to be unshaken. But clear signs of the 
decay of the dualist and of the growth of an extreme nationalist 
Magyar spirit were already visible. The Army bills of 1889, 
which involved an increase of the peace footing of the joint 
Austro-Hungarian army, had been carried with difficulty, 
despite the efforts of K oloman Tisza and of Count J ulius Andrfissy 
the Elder. Demands tending towards the Magyarization of 
the joint army had been advanced and had found such an echo 
in Magyar public opinion that Count Andrfcsy was obliged 
solemnly to warn the country of the dangers of nationalist 
Chauvinism and to remind it of its obligations under the Compact 
of 1867. The struggle over tlie civil marriage and divorce laws 
that filled the greater part of the ’nineties served and was perhaps 
intended by the Liberal leaders to serve as a diversion in favour 
of the Liberal-dualist standpoint; nevertheless, Nationalist 
feeling found strong expression during the negotiations of 
BAnffy and Sz^ll with various Austrian premiers for the renewal 
of the economic Ausgleich, or “ Customs and Trade Alliance.” 
At the end of 1902 the Hungarian premier, Szill, concluded with 
the Austrian premier, Korber, a new customs and trade alliance 
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comprising a joint Austro-Hungarian tariff as a basis for the 
negotiation of new commercial treaties with Germany, Italy 
and other states. This arrangemeirt, which for the sake of 
brevity will henceforth be referred to as the Sz6ll-K6rberCompact, 
was destined to play an importgfit part in the liistory of the 
next few years, though it was never fully ratified by either 
parliament and was ultimately discarded. Its conclusion was 
prematurely greeted as the end of a period of economic strife 
between the two halves of the monarchy and as a pledge of a 
decade of peaceful development. Events were soon to demon¬ 
strate the baselessness of these hopes. 

In the autumn of J002 the Austrian and the Hungarian 
governraent.s, at tlic instance of the crown and in agreement 
with the joint minister for war and the Austrian and 
Hungarian ministers for national defence, laid before 
their rcs[)ective parliaments bills providing for an 
increase of 21,000 men in the annual contingents of recruits. 
16,700 men were needed for the joint army, and the remainder 
for the Austrian and Hungarian national defence troops (Land- 
wchr and honv6d). The total contribution of Hungary would 
have been some 6500 and of Austria some 14,500 men. The 
military authorities made, however, the mistake of detaining 
in barracks several thousand supernumerary recruits («>. 
recruits liable to military service but in excess of the annual 
105,000 enrollable by taw) pending the adoption of the Army 
bills by the two parliaments. The object of this apparently 
high-handed step was to avoid the expense and delay of summon¬ 
ing the supernumeraries iigain to the colours when the bills 
should have received parliamentary sanction ; but it was not 
unnaturally resented by the Hungarian Chamber, which has 
ever possessed a lively sense, of its prerogatives. The Opposition, 
consisting chiefly of the independence party led by Francis 
Kossuth (eldest son of Louis Kossuth), made capitid out of the 
grievance and decided to obstruct ministerial measures until 
the supernumeraries should tie discharged. The estimates 
could not be sanctioned, and though Ko.ssuth granted the Sz^ll 
cabinet a rote on account for the first four months of 1905, the 
Government found itself at the merry of the Opposition. At 
the end of 1902 the supernumeraries were discharged^—loo late 
to calm the ardour of the Opposition, which proceeded to demand 
that the Army bills should be entirely withdrawn or that, if 
adopted, they should be counterbalanced by concessions to 
Magyar nationalist feeling calculated to promote the use of the 
Magyar language in the Hungarian part of the army and to 
render the Hungarian regiments, few of which are purely Magymr, 
more and more Magyar in character. Sz^ll, who vainly advi.sed 
the crown and the military authorities to make timely conces¬ 
sions, was obliged to reject these demands which enjoyed the 
secret support of Count .Albert Apponyi, the Liberal president 
of the Chamber and of his adherents. The obstruction of the 
estimates continued. On the 1st of May the Sz 611 cabinet found 
itself without supply and governed for a time “ ex-Ux " ; ,Sz6ll, 
who had lost the confidence of the crown, resigned and was 
succeeded (June 26) by Count Khuen-Hederviry, previously 
ban, or governor, of Croatia. Before taking office Khuen- 
Hedervary n^otiated with Kossuth and other Opposition 
leaders, who undertook that obstruction should cease if the 
Army bills were withdrawn. Despite the fact that the Austrian 
Army bill had been voted by the Reichsrath (February 19), 
the crown consented to withdraw the bills and thus compelled 
the Austrian parliament to repeal, at the dictation of the Hun¬ 
garian obstructionists, what it regarded as a patriotic measure. 
Austrian feeling became embittered towards Hungary and the 
action of the crown was openly criticized. 

Meanwhile the Hungarian Opposition broke its engagement. 
Obstruction was continued by a section of the independence 
party; and Kossuth, seeing his authority ignored, 
Magyr resigned the leadership. The obstructionists now 
wordBol raised the cry that the German words of command 
commtaa. Ijg replaced by Magyar words 

in the regiments recruited from Hungary—a demand which, 
apart from its disintegrating influence on the army, the crown 
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considered to be an encroachment upon the royal military 
prerogatives as define^ by the Hungarian Fundamental Law 
Xfl. of 1867. Uause ii of the law runs:—" In pursuance of 
the constitutional military prerogatives of His Majesty, every¬ 
thing relating to the unitary direction, leadership and inner 
organization of the whole army, and thus al.so of the Hungarian 
army as a complementary part of the whole army, is recc^nized 
as subject to His Majesty’s disposal.” The cry for the Magyar 
words of command on which the stjbsaquent constitutional 
crisis turned, was tantamount to a demand that the monarch 
should differentiate the Hungarian from the Austrian part of 
the joint army, and should render it impossible for any but 
Magyar officers to command Hungarian regiments, loss than 
half of which have a majority of Magyar recruits. The partisans 
of the Magyar words of command based their claim upon clause 
12 of the Fundamental Law XII. of 1867—which runs:-- 
“ Nevcrthelc.ss the country reserves its right periodically to 
complete the Hungarian aimy and the right of granting recruits. 
the fixing of the conditions on which the recruits are granted, the 
fixing of the term of service and all the dispoisitions concerning 
the stationing and the supplies of the troops according to existing 
law both as regards legislation and administration.” Since 
Hungary re.scrved her right to fix the conditions on which 
recruits should be granted, the partisans of the Magyar words 
of command argued that the abolition of the German words 
of command in the Hungarian regiments might be made such 
a condition, despite the enumeration in the preceding clause n, 
of everything appertaining to the unitary leadership and inner 
organization of the joint Austro-Hungarian army as belong¬ 
ing to the constitutional military prerogatives of the crown. 
J'ractically, the dispute was a trial of .strength between Magyar 
nationalist feeling and the crown. Austrian feeling strongly 
supported the monarch in his determination to defend the unity 
of the army, and the conflict gradually acquired an intensity 
that appeared to threaten the very existence of the dual system. 

Wlien Count Khuen-Hederv^^ aook office and Kossuth 
relinquished the leadership of the independence party, the ex¬ 
tension of the crisis could not be foreseen. A few extreme 
nationalists continued to obstruct the e.stimates, and it apjteared 
as though their energy would soon flag. An attempt to quicken 
this process by bribery provoked, however, an outburst of feeling 
against Khuen-Hedervary who, though personally innocent, 
found his position shaken. Shortly afterwards Magyar resent¬ 
ment of an army order issued from the cai'alry manoeuvres at 
Chlopy in Galicia--in which the monarch declared that he would 
“ hold fast to the existing and well-tried organization of the 
army ” and would never “ relinquish the rights and privileges 
guaranteed to its highest war-lord and of a provocative 
utterance of the Austrian premier Kdrber in the Reichsrath 
led to the overthrow of the Khuen-HedervAry cabinet (September 
50) by an immense majority. The cabinet fell on a motion of 
censure brought forward by Kossuth, who had profited by the 
bribery incident to resume the leadership of his party. 

An interval of negotiation between the crown and many 
leading Magyar Liberals followed, until at the end of October 1905 
Count Stephen Tisza, son of Koloman Tisza, accepted 
a mtssion to form a cabinet after all others had declined, 

As programme Tisza brought with him a number 
of concessions from the crown to Magyar nationalist feeling 
in regard to military matters, particularly in regard to military 
badges, penal procedure, the transfer of officers of Hungarian 
origin from Austrian to Hungarian regiments, the establishment 
of military scholarships for Magyar youths and the introduction 
of the two years’ service system. In r^ard t 9 the military 
language, the Tisza programme—which, having been drafted 
by a committee of nine members, is known as the “ programme 
of the nine "—declared that the responsibility of the cabinet 
extends to the military prerogatives of the crown, and that 
“ the legal influence of parliament exists in this respect as in 
respect of every constitutional right.” The programme, however, 
expressly exduded for “ weighty political reasons affecting 
great interests of the nation ” the question of the military 
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language; and on Tisza s motion the Liberal party adopted 
an addendum, sanctioned by the crown :f“ the party maintains 
tli« standpoint that the king has a right to fix the language of 
service amkcommand in the Hungarian army on the basis of his 
constitutional prerogatives as recognized in clause ii of law XII. 
of 1867,” 

Notwithstanding the concessions, obstruction was continued 
by the Clericals and the extreme Independents, partly in the 
hope of compelling the rown to grant the Magyar words of 
command and partly out of antipathy towards the person of 
the young calvinist premier. In March 1904, Tisza, therefore, 
introduced a drastic “ guillotine ” motion to amend the standing 
orders of the House, but withdrew it in return for an undertaking 
from the Opposition that obstruction would cease. This time 
the Opposition kept its word. The Recruits bill and the estimates 
were adopted, toe Pelegations were enabled to meet at Budapest 
—'Where they voted £22,000,000 as extraordinary estimates for 
the army and navy and especially for the renewal of the field 
artillery— and the negotiations for new commercial treaties 
with Germany and Italy were sanctioned, although parliament 
Imd never been able to ratify the Sz 611 -Kbrber compact with 
the tariff on the basis of which the negotiations would have to 
be conducted. But, as the autumn session approached, Tisza 
foresaw a new campaign of obstruction, and resolved to revert 
to his drastic reform of the standing orders. The announcement 
of his determination caused the Opposition to rally against him, 
and when on the i8th of November the Lilreral party adopted 
a “ guillotine ” motion by a show of hands in defiance of orthodox 
procedure, a section of the party seceded. On the 13th of 
December the Opposition, infuriated by the fonnation of a special 
corps of parliamentary constables, invaded and wrecked the 
Chamber. Tisza appealed to the country and suffered, on the 
26th of (anuiuy 1905, an overwhelming defeat at the hands 
of a coalition composed of dissentient Liberals, Clericals, In¬ 
dependents and a few Banfiyites. The Coalition gained an 
absolute majority and tie Independence party became the 
strongest political group. Nevertheless the various adherents 
of the dual system retained an actual majority in the Chamber 
and prevented the Independence party from attempting to 
realize its programme of reducing the ties Iretween Hungary and 
Austria to the person of the joint ruler. On the 25th of Januart'. 
the day before his defeat. Count Ti.szjt had signed on behalf 
of Hungary the new commercial treaties (xincluded by the 
Austro-Hungarian foreign oflice with Germany and Italy .on 1 
the basis of the Szell-Kdrber tariff. He acted ultra virn, but by 
his act saved Hungary from a severe economic crisis and retained 
for her the right to benefit by economic partnership with Austria 
until the expiry' of the new treaties in 1917. 

A deadlock, lasting from January 1905 until April 1906, 
ensued between the crown and Hungary and, to a great extent, 
between Hungary and Austria. The Coalition, though 
possessing the majority in the Chamber, resolved not 
to take office unless the crown shoidd grant its de 
raands, mcluding the Magyar words of command and customs 
separation from Austria. The crown declined to concede these 
points, either of which would have wrecked the dual system as 
interpreted since 1867. The Tisza cabinet could not be relieved 
of its functions till June 1905, when it was succeeded by a non¬ 
parliamentary administration under the premiership of General 
Baron Fejervary, formerly minister for national defence. Seeing 
that the Coalition would not take office on acceptable terms, 
Fejervary obtained the consent of the crown to a scheme, 
drafted by Kristoffy, minister of tlw.interior, that the dispute 
between the crown and the Coalition should be subjected to 
the test of universal suffrage and that to this end the franchise 
in Hungary be radically reformed. The scheme alarmed the 
Coalition, which saw that universal suffrage might destroy not 
only the hegemony of tlie Magyar nobility and gentry in whose 
hands political power was concentrated, but might, by admitting 
the non-Magyars to political equality with the Magyars, under¬ 
mine the supremacy of the Magyar race itself. Yet the Coalition 
did not yield at once. Not until the Chamber had been dissolved 
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by military force (February 19,1906) and an open breach of the 
constitution seemed within sight did they come to terms with 
the crown and form an administration. The miserable state 
of public finances and the depression of trade doubtless helped 
to induce them to perform aivduty which they ought to have 
performed from the first; but their chief motive was the desire 
to escape the menace of universal suffrage or, at least, to make 
sure that it would be introduced in such a form as to safeguard 
Magyar supreiiwcy over the other Hungarian races. 

The pact concluded (April 8, 1906) between the Coalition and 
the crown is known to have contained the following conditions ;— 
All military questions to be suspended until after the 
introduction of universal suffrage; the estimates 
and the normal contingent of recruits to be voted for 
1905 and 1906; the extraordinary military credits, sanctioned 
by the delegations in 1904, to be voted by the Hungarian 
Chamber ; ratification of the commercial treaties concluded 
by Tisza; election'of the Hungarian Delegation and of the 
Quota-Deputation; introduction of a suffrage reform at least 
as far-reaching as the Kristtiffy scheme. These “ capitulations ” 
obliged the Coalition government to carry on a dualist policy, 
although the majority of its adherents liecame, by the general 
election of May T906, members of the Kossuth or Independence 
party, and. as such, pledged to the economic and political 
separation of Hungary from Austria save as regards the person 
of the ruler. Attempts were, however, made to emphasize the 
independence of Hungary. During the deadlock (June 2, 1905) 
Kossuth liad obtained the adoption of a motion to authorize 
the compilation of an autonomous Hungarian tariff, and on the 
28th of Ma)' 1906, the Coalition cabinet was authorized by the 
crown to present the SzAll-Korber tariff to the Chamber in the 
form of a Hungarian autonomous tariff distinct from but identical 
with the Austrian tariff This concession of form having been 
made to the Magyars without the knowledge of the Austrian 
government. Prince Konrad Hohenlohe, the Austrian premier, 
resigned office ; and his successor, Baron Beck, eventually 
(]uly 0) withdrew from the table of the Reichsrath the whole 
Szfll-Kiirber compact, declaring that the only remaining 
economic ties between the two countries were freedom of trade, 
the commercial treaties with foreign countries, the joint state 
bank and the management ol c,\cise. If the Hungarian govern¬ 
ment wished to regulate its relationshij) to Austria in a more 
definite form, added the Austrian premier, it must conclude a 
new agreement before the end of the year 1907. when the recipro¬ 
city arrangement of 1899 would lapse. The Hungarian govern¬ 
ment replied that any new arrangement with Austria must be 
concluded in the form of a commercial treaty as between two 
foreign states and not in the form of a “ customs and trade 
alliance.” 

Au.stria ultimately consented to negotiate on this basis. 
In October 1907 an agreement was attained, thanks chiefly to 
the sobering of Hungarian opinion by a severe economic 
crisis, which brought out with unusual clearness the 
fact that .separation from Austria would involve a igoz. 
period of distress if not of commercial min for Hungary. 

Austria also came to see that separation from Hungary would 
seriously enhance the cost of living in Cisleithania and would 
deprive Austrian manufacturers of their best market. The 
main features of the new “ customs and commercial treaty ” 
were: (i) Each state to possess a separate but identical customs 
tariff. (2) Hungary to facilitate the establishment of direct 
railway communication between Vienna and Dalmatia, the 
communication to be established by the end of 1911, each state 
building the sections of line that passed through its own territory. 
(3) Austria to facilitate railway communication between Hungary 
and Prussia. (4) Hungary to reform her produce and Stock 
Exchange laws so as to prevent speculation in agrarian produce. 
(5) A court of arbitration to be established for the settlement 
of differences between the two states, Hungary selecting four 
Austrian and Austria four Hungarian judges, the presidency of 
the court being decided by lot. and each government being repre- 
I sented before the court by its own delegates. (6) Impediments 
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to free trade in sugar to be practically abolished. (7) Hungary 
to be entitled to redeem her share of the old Austrian debt 
(originally bearing interest at 5 End now at 4-2 %) at the 
rate of 4-325 % within the next ten years; if not redeemed 
within ten years the rate of capitalization to decrease annually 
by ,’ir “ai uhtil it reaches 4.2 %. This arrangement represents a 
poteiiti^ economy of some £2,000,000 capita! for Hungary as 
compared with the original Austrian demand that the Hungarian 
contribution to the service of the old Austrian debt be capitalized 
at 4-2 %. (8) The securities of the two governments to rank 
as investments for savings banks, insurance companies and 
similar institutions in both countries, but not as trust fund 
investments. (9) Commercial treaties with foreign countries 
to be negotiated, not, us hitherto, by the joint minister for 
foreign affairs alone, but also by a nominee of each government. 
(10) The quota of Austrian and Hungarian contribution to 
joint expenditure to be 63-6 and 36-4 respectively—an increa-se 
of 2 % in the Hungarian quota, equal to some £200,000 a year. 

The economic dispute between Hungary and Austria was thus 
settled for ten years after negotiations lasting more than twelve 
years. One important question, however, that of the future of 
the joint State Bank, was left over for subsequent derision. 
During the negotiations for the customs and commercial treaty, 
the Austrian government attempted to conclude for a longer 
period than ten years, but was unable to overcome Hungarian 
resistance. Therefore, at the end of 1917, the commercial 
treaties with Germany, Italy and other countries, and the Austro- 
Hungarian customs and commercial treaty, would all lapse. 
Ten years of economic unity remained during which the Dual 
Monarchy might grow together or grow asunder, increasing 
accordingly in strength or in weakness. (H. W, S.) 

During this period of internal crisis the international position 
of the Dual Monarchy was threatened by two external dangers. 
The unrest in Macedonia threatened to reopen the Eastern 
Question in an acute form ; with Italy the irredentist attitude 
of the Zanardelli cabinet led in 1902-1903 to such strained 
relations that war seemed imminent. The southern Tirol, the 
chief passes into Italy, strategic points on the Istrian and 
Dalmatian coasts, were strongly fortified, while in the interior 
the Taucm, Karawanken and Wochein railways were constructed, 
partly in order to facilitate the movement of troops towards tlie 
Italian border. The tension was relaxed with the fall of the 
Zanardelli government, luid comparatively cordial relations 
were gradually re-established. 

In the affairs of the Balkan Peninsula a temporary agreement 
with Kussia was reached in 1903 by the so-called “ February 

Programme,” supplemented in the following October 
Programme ” (see Maceiionia ; 

Turkey; Europe: Hi.t/orv). The terms of the Miirzsteg 
programme were oKserved by fount Goluchowski, in spite of 
the rqin of Russian prestige in the war with Japan, so long as 
he remained in office. In October 1906, however, he retired, 
and it was soon clear that his successor, Baron von Aerenthal,* 
was determined to take advantage of the changed European 
situation to take up once more the traditional policy of the 
Habsburg monarchy in the Balkan Peninsula. He gradually 
departed from the Miirzsteg basis, and in January 1908 
deliberately undermined the Austro-Russian’ agreement by 
obtaining from the sultan a concession for a railway from the 
Bosnian frontier through the sanjak of Novibazar to the Turkish 
terminus at Mitrovitza, This was done in the teeth of the 
expressed wish of Russia; it roused the helpless resentment 
of Servia, whose economic dependence upon the Dual Monarchy 
was emphasized by the outcome of the war of tariffs into which 
she had plunged in 1906, and who saw in this scheme another 
link in the chain forged for her by the Habsburg empire; it 

' Alois, Count Lexa von Aerentbal, was born on the 27th of 
September 1854 at Gross-Skal in Bohemia, studied at Bonn and 
Prague, was attach6 at Paris (1877) and afterwards at St Petersburg, 
envov extraordinary at Bucharest (i8<jj) and ambassador at St 
Petersburg (iBgfi). He was created a count on the emperor’s 79th 
birthday in 1909. 
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offended several of the great powers, who seemed to see in this 
railway concession the price of the abandonment by Austria- 
Hungary of her interest in Macedonian reforms. That Baron 
von Aerenthal was able*’to pursue a policy apparestly so rash, 
was due to the fact that he could reckon on the support of 
Germany. The intimate relations between the two powers 
Iwd been revealed during the dispute between France and 
Germany about Morocco : in the critical division of the 3rd 
of March 1906 at the Algeciras Conference Austria-Hungary, 
alone of all the powers, had sided with Germany, and it was a 
proposal of the Austro-Hungarian plenipotentiary that formed 
the basis of the ultimate settlement between Germany and 
France (see Moroc«) ; History). The cordial relations thus 
emphasized encouraged Baron Aerenthal, in the autumn of 

1908, to pursue a still bolder policy. The revolution in Turkey 
had entirely changed the face of the Eastern Question : the 
problem of Macedonian reform was swallowed up in that of the 
reform of the Ottoman empire generally; there was even a 
danger that a rejuvenated Turkey might in time lay claim to 
the provinces occupied by Austria-Hungary under the treaty 
of Berlin ; in any case, the position of these provinces, governed 
autocratically from Vienna, lietween a constitutional Turkey 
and a constitutional Austria-Hungary, would have been highly 
anomalous. In the circumstances Baron Aerenthal determined 
on a bold policy. Without consulting the co-signatory powers 
of the treaty of Berlin, and in deliberate violation of its provisions, 
the king-emperor issued, on the 13th of October, a decree 
annexing Bosnia and Herzegovina to the Habsburg Monarchy, 
and at the same time announcing the withdrawal of the Austro- 
Hungarian troops from the sanjak of Novibazar. (See Europe : 
History.) 

Meanwhile the relations between the two halves of the Dual 
Monarchy had again liccome critical. The agreement of 1907 
had been but a truce in the battle between two 
irreconcilable principles; lx;tween Magyar nationali.sm, 
determined to maintain its ascencHinry in an inde- cuuin. 
pendent Hungary, and Habsburg imperialism, equally 
determined to preserve the economic and military unity of the 
Dual Monarchy. In this conflict the tactical advantage lav 
with the monarchy ; for the Magyars were in a minority in 
Hungary, their ascendancy was based on a narrow and artificial 
franchise, and it was open to the king-emperor to hold interrorem 
over them an appeal to the disfranchised majority. It was the 
introduction of a Universal Suffrage Bill by Mr Joseph Krislbffy, 
minister of the interior in the ‘‘ unconstitutional ” cabinet of 
Baron Kejervdry, which brought the Opposition leaders in the 
Hungarian parliament to terms and made possible the agreement 
of 1907. But the Wekerle ministry which succeeded that of 
Fej 6 rv 4 ry on the 9th of April 1906 contained elements which 
made any lasting compromise impossible. The burning question 
of the “ Magyar word of command ” remained unsettled, save 
in so far as the fixed determination of the king-emperor had 
settled it; the equally important question of the renewal of 
the charter of the Austro-Hungarian State Bank had also 
formed no part of the agreement of 1907. On the other hand, 
the Wekerle ministry was pledged to a measure of franchise 
reform, a pledge which they showed no eagerness to redeem, 
though the granting of universal suffrage in the Austrian half 
of the Monarchy had made such a chan^ inevitable. In March 
1908 Mr Hallo laid before the Hungarian parliament a formal 
proposal that the charter of the Austro-Hungarian Bank, which 
was to expire at the end of 1910, should not be renewed; and 
that, in the event of failure to negotiate a convention between 
the banks of Austria and Hungary, a separate ifungarian Bank 
should be established. This question, obscured during the winter 
by the Balkan crisis, once more became acute in the spring of 

1909. In the Coalition cabinet itself opinion was sharply divided, 
but in the end the views of the Independence party prevailed, 
apd Dr Wekerle laid the proposal for a separate Hungarian 
Bank before- the king-emperor and the Austrian government. 
Its reception was significant. The emperor Fritneis Joseph 
pointed out that the question of a .separate Bank for Hungary 
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did not figure in the act of 1867, and could not be introduced 
into it, especially since the capital article 4 the ministerial pro- 
gramme, i.c. electoral reform, was not realised, nor near being 
realised. TMs was tantamount to an appeal from the Magyar 
populus to the Hungarian plebs, the disfranchised non-Magyar 
majority; an npiical ail the more significant from the fact that 
it ignored the suffrage bill brotight in on behalf of the Hungarian 
government by Count Julius AndrAssy in November T()o 8, a bill 
which, under the guist- o^ granting the principle of universal 
suffrage, was ingeniously framed so as to Safeguard and even 
to extend Magyar ascendancy (see Hi’NtiARV; Histoty). In 
consequence of this rebuff Dr Wekerle tendered his resignation 
on the i7th of April. Months passed without it being possible 
to form a new cabinet, and a fresh period of crisis and agitation 
was begun. (W. A. P.) 

Jl. Austria Proper since 1867. 

As already explained, the name Austria is used for convenience 
to designate those portions of the possessions of the house of 
Habshurg, which were not included by the settlement of 1867 
among the hinds of the Hungamn crown. The .separation of 
Hungary made it necessary to determine the method by which 
these territories ‘ were henceforth to he governed. It was the 
misfortune of the country that there was no clear legal basis 
on which new institutions could be erected. Each of the terri¬ 
tories was a separate political unit with a separate history, and 
some of them had a historic claim to a large amount of self- 
government I in many the old feudal estates had survived till 
1848. Since that year the empire had been the subject of 
numerous experiments in government; by the last, which 
began in i860, LanUtage or diets have been instituted in each 
of the territories on a nearly uniform system and with nearly 
identical powers, and by the constitution published in hchruary 
1861 (the February (bnstilution, as it is called), which is still 
jyi, the ultimate basis for the government, there was 
Ptbnary instituted a ReiMsralh or parliament for the whole 
CoaMtitu- empire; it consisted of a House of Lords {Herren- 
kaus), in which .sat the archbishops and prince bishops, 
members of the imperiid family, and other members appointed 
for life, besides some hereditary members, and a Ehambcr of 
Deputies. The members of the latter for each territory were 
not chn.sen by direct election, but by the diets. The diets 
themselves were elected for six years ; they were chosen generally 
(there were slight local differences) in the following way: (a) 
a certain number of bishops and rectors of universities sat in 
virtue of their office : (A) tlie rest of the members were chosen 
by four electoral bodies or curiae, —(i) the owners of estates 
which before 1848 had enjoyed certain feudal privileges, the 
so-called great proprietors ; (2) the chambers of commerce ; 
(3) the towns ; (4) the rural districts. In the two latter classes 
all had the suffrage who paid nt least ten gulden in direct taxes. 
The districts were so arranged as to give the towns a very large 
representation in proportion to their populations. In Bohemia, 
e.g., the diet consisted of 241 members: of these five were 
ex officio members; the feudal proprietors had seventy; the 
towns and chambers of commerce together had eighty-.seven; 
the rural districts seventy-nine. The electors in the rural 
districts were 236,000, in the towns 93,000. This arrangement 
seems to have been deliberately made by Schmerling, so as to 

‘ It is impossible to avoid using tile word “ Au-stria ” to designate 
these territories, tiiougti it is probably meorrert. Officially the word 
" Austria " is not found, and though the sovereign is emperor of 
Austria, an Austrian empire appears not to exist; the territories are 
spoken of in otftciaJ documents as “ the kingdoms and lands repre¬ 
sented in the Reiclisrath.” The Hungarians and the German party 
in Austria have exjiressed tlicir desire that the word Austria should 
be uscil. hut it has not been gratified. On the other hand, expressions 
such as " Austrian citizens," " Anstrian law" are found. The 
ren-son of this peculiar use is probably twofold. On the one hand, a 
reluctance to confess that Hungary is no longer m any sense a part 
of Austria; on the other hand, the refusal ot the Czechs to recognile 
that their country is part of Austria. Sometimes tlie word prhlantler, 
which properly is applied only to the older ancestral dominions of the 
house of IlabKburg, is used for want of a better word. 


give greater power to the German inhabitants of the towns; 
the vote.s of the proprietors would, moreover, nearly always give 
the final decision to the c6urt and the government, for the 
influence exercised by the government over the nobility would 
generally he strong enough to stcure a majority in favour of the 
government policy. ' 

This constitution had failed; territories so different in size, 
history and circumstances were not contented with similar 
institutions, and a form of self-government which satisfied 
1 /iwer Austria and .Salzburg did not satisfy Galicia and Bohemia. 
The Czechs of Bohemia, like the Magyars, had refused to recog¬ 
nize the common parliament on the ground that it violated the 
historic rights of the Bohemian as of the Hungarian crown, 
and in 1865 the constitution of 1861 had been superseded, while 
the territorial diets remained. In 1867 it was necessary once 
more to summon, in some form or another, a common parliament 
for the whole of Austria, by which the settlement with Hungary 
could be ratified. 

This necessity brought to a decisive issue the struggle between 
the parties of the Centralists and Federalists. The latter 
claimed that the new constitution must be made by ctatrau 
agreement with the territories : the former maintained Mtaai 
that the constitution of 1861 was still valid, and PodmU 
demanded that in accordance with it the Reiclisrath ****• 
should be summoned and a “ constitutional ” government 
restored. The difference between the two parties was to a great 
extent, though not entirely, one of race. The kernel of the 
empire was the purely German district, including Upper and 
Lower Austria, Salzburg, Tirol (except the south) and Vorarllierg, 
all Styria except the southern districts, and a large part of 
Carinthia. There was strong local feeling, especially in Tirol, 
hut it was local feeling similar to that which formerly existed 
in the provinces of France ; among all cla.sses and parties there 
was great loyalty both to the ruling house and to the idea of the 
Austrian state; but while the Liberal partt', which was dominant 
in Lower Austria and Styria, desired to develop the central 
institutions, there was a strong Conservative and Clerical party 
which supported local instilutions as a protection against the 
Liberal influence of a centralized parliament and bureaucracy, 
and the bishops and clergy were willing to gain support in the 
struggle by alliance with the Federalists. 

Very different was it in the other territories where the majority 
of the population was not German- and where there was a 
lively recollection of the time when they were not 
Austrian. With Palacky, they said, “ We existed 
before Austria; we shall continue to exist after it 
is gone." Especially was this the case in Bohemia. 

In this great country, the richest part of the Austrian dominions, 
where over three-fifths of the population were Czech, racial 
feeling was supported by the appeal to historic law. A great 
party, led by Ralacky and Rieger, demanded the restoration of 
the Bohemian monarchy in its fullest extent, including Moravia 
and Silesia, and insisted that the emperor should be crowned 
as king of Bohemia at Prague as his predecessors had been, and 
that Bohemia should have a position in the monarchy similar 
to that obtained by Hungary. Not only did tlie party include 
all the Czechs, but they were supported by many of the great 
nobles who were of German descent, including Count J.eo Thun, 
his brother-in-law Count Heinrich Qam-Martinitz, and Prince 
Friedrich von Schwarzenberg, cardinal archbishop of Prague, 
who hoped in a self-governing kingdom of Bohemia to preserve 
that power which was threatened by the German Liberals. The 
feudal nobles had great power arising from their wealth, the 
great traditions of their families, and the connexion with the 
court, and by the electoral law they had a large number of 
repre.scntatives in the diet. On the other hand the Germans 
of Bohemia, fearful of falling under the control of the Czechs, 
were the most ardent advocates of centralization. The Czechs 
were supported also by their fellow-countrymen in Moravia, 
and some of the nobles, headed by Count Belcredi, brother of 
the minister ; but in Brunn there was a strong German party. 
In Silesia the-Germans had a considerable majority, and as 
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there was a lat^e Polish element which did not support the 
Czechs, the diet refused to recognize the claims of the 
Bohemians. * 

The Poles of Galicia stood apart from the other Slav races. 
The German-speaking population was very small, consisting 
chiefly of 'government officials, railway servants and Jews ; 
but there was a large minority (some 43 %) of Ruthenes. The 
Poles wished to gain as much autonomy as they could for their 
own province, hut they had no interest in opposing the central¬ 
ization of other parts; they were satisfied if Austria would 
surrender the Ruthenes to them. They were little influenced 
by the pan-Slav agitation; it was desirable for them that 
Austria, which gave them freedom and power, should continue 
strong and united. Their real interests were outside the 
monarchy, and they did not cease to look forward to a restoration 
of the Polish kingdom. The great danger was that they might 
entangle Austria in a war with Russia. 

The southern Slavs had neither the unity, nor the organization, 
nor the historical traditions of the Czechs and Poles; but the 
Slovenes, who formed a large majority of the population in 
Carniolu, and a considerable minority in the adjoining territory 
of Carinthia and the south of Slyria, demanded that their 
language should he used for purposes of government and educa¬ 
tion. Their political ideal was an “ Illyrian ” kingdom, including 
Croatia and all the southern Slavs in the coast district, and a 
not very successful movement had been started to establish a 
so-called Illyrian language, which should lie accepted by both 
Croats and Slovenes. There was, however, another element in 
the southern districts, viz. the Serbs, who, though of the same 
race and language as the Croats, were separated from them by 
religion. Belonging to the Orthodo.\ Church they were attracted 
by Russia. They were in constant communication with Servia 
and Montenegro; and their ultimate hope, the creation of a 
great Servian kingdom, was less easy to reconcile with loyalty 
to Austria. Of late years attempts have been made to turn the 
Slovenian national movement into this direction, and to attract 
the Slovenes also towards the Orthodox non-Austrian Slavs. 

In the extreme south of Dalmatia is a small diatncl which had 
not termed part of the ol<ler duchy of Dalmatia, and had not been 
Soatb joined to the Austrian empire till 1814 ; in former years 
part of it termed the repulilic of Raausa. and the rest 
lielonped to Albania. Tlie inhabitants of this part, who 
chiefly helonged to the Greek Cliurch, still kept up a close connexion 
with Albania and with Montenegro, and Anstrhan authority was 
maintained with diflicnlty. Distiirbanecs had already broken out 
once Ix'fore ; and in i86<.» another outbreak took place. Thi-s district 
liad hitherto lieen exempted from military service ; by the law ot 
i8(«l, which introduced universal milit.iry service, those who hail 
hitherio been exempted W'ore reipiired to serve, not in ttie regular 
army lint in tlie militia. The inhabitants of the district round the 
Hocche di Cattaro (tlie Bocchesi, as they are commonly called) refused 
to obey this order, and when a military force was sent it tailed to 
overcome tlieir resistance ; and by an agreement made at Knezlac 
in December iSOg. Itodics, who had taken command, granted the 
insurgents all they asked and a complete amnesty. After the con¬ 
quest of Bosnia another attempt was made to enforce military 
service; once more a rebellion broke out, and spread to the 
contiguous districts of Herzegovina. This time, however, the govern¬ 
ment. whose position in the Balkans had been much strengthened 
by the occupation of the new provinces, did not fear to act willi 
decision. A considerable force was sent under General Baron Stephan 
von Jovanoyich (1H28-1885); tliey were supported from sea by the 
navy, an* eventually the rebellion was crnsiicd. iVn amnesty was 
proclaimed, but the greater number of the insurgents sought refuge 
m Montenegro rather than submit to military service. 

Tlie Italians of Trieste And Istria were the only people of the 
empire who really desired separation from Austria ; annexation 
to Italy was the aim of the Italianissimi, as they were called. 
The feeling was less strong in Tirol, where, except in the city of 
pent, they seem chiefly to have wished for separate local 
institutions, so that they should no longer be governed from 
Innsbruck. The Italian-speaking population on the coast of 
Dalmatia only asked that the government should uphold them 
against the pressure of the Slav races in the interior, and for this 
reason were ready to support the German constitutionalists. 

The party of centralization was then the Liberal German 
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party, supported by a few Italians and the Ruthenes, and as 
years went by it w<tk to become the National German party. 
They hoped by a common parliament to create the 
feeling of a common Austrian nationality, by Gemistn comata- 
schoois to spread the use of the German language. Uomai 
Every grant of self-government to the territories 
must diminish the influence of the Germans, and bring about a 
restriction in the use of the German language; moreover, in 
countries such as Bohemia, full self-govtmment would almost 
certainly mean that'the Germans would become the subject race. 
This was a result which they could not accept. It was intolerable 
to them that just at the time when the national power of the 
non-Austrian Germans was so greatly increased, and the Germans 
were becoming the first race in Europe, they themselves should 
resign the pasition as rulers which they had won during the last 
three hundred years. They maintained, moreover, that the 
ascendancy of the Gormans was the only means of preserving the 
unity of the monarchy ; German was the only language in which 
the different races could communicate with one another; it must 
be the language of the army, the civil service and the parliament. 
They laid much stress on the historic task of Austria in bringing 
German culture to the half-civilized races of the east. They 
demanded, therefore, that all higher schools and universities 
should remain German, and that so far as possible the elementary 
schools should be Germanized. They looked on the German 
schoolmaster as the apostle of German culture, and they looked 
forward to the time when the feeling of a common Austrian 
nationality should obscure the national feeling of the Slavs, and 
the Slavonic idioms should survive merely as the local dialects of 
the peasantry, the territories becoming merely the provinces 
of a united and centralized state. The total German population 
was not quite a third of the whole. The maintenance of their 
rule was, therefore, only pos.sil.ile by the exercise of great political 
ability, the more so, since, as we have seen, they were not united 
among themselve.s, the clergy and Feudal party being opposed 
to the Liberals. Their watchword i 9 as the constitution of 1861, 
which had been drawn up by tlieir leaders; they demanded 
that it should be restored, and with it parliamentary government. 
They called themselves, tlierefore, the Constitutional party. 
But the introduction of parliamentary government really added 
greatly to the difficulty of the task before them. In the old days 
German ascendancy had been secured by the common army, the 
civil service and the court. As soon, however, as power was 
transferred to a parliament, the Germans must inevitably be in 
a minority, unless the method of election was deliberately 
arranged so as to give them a majority. Parliamentary discus¬ 
sion, moreover, was sure to bring out those racial differences 
wliich it was desirable should bo forgotten, and the elections 
carried into every part of the empire a political agitation which 
was very harmful when each party represented a different race. 

The very first events showed one of those extraordinary 
changes of policy so characteristic of modern Austrian history. 
The decLsioti of the government on the constitutional question 
was really determined by immediate practical necessity. The 
Hungarians required that the settlement should be ratified by a 
parliament, therefore a parliament must be procured which would 
do this. It must be a parliament in which the Germans had a 
majority, for the system of dualism was directly opposed to the 
ambitions of the Slavs and the Federalists. Belcredi, who had 
come into power in 1865 as a Federalist, and had suspended 
the constitution of 1861 on the and of January 1867, ordered 
new elections for the diets, which were then to elect deputies to 
an extraordinary Reichsrath which should consider the Ausgleich, 
or compact with Hungary. The wording of the* decree implied 
that the February constitution did not exist as of law; the 
Germans and Liberals, strenuously objecting to a “ feudal- 
federal ” constitution which would give the Slavs a p^eponde^ 
ance in theempire, maintained that the February consti¬ 
tution was stiU in force, and that changes could only be ^ 

introduced aregular Reichsrath summoned in accord¬ 

ance with, it, protested against the decree, and, in some cases, 
threatened not to take part in the elections. As the Federalists 
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were all opposed to the Ausgleich, it was clear that a Keichsrath 
chosen in these circumstances would refus* to ratify it, and this 
was probably Belcredi's intention. As tjie existence of the empire 
would therdw l)e endangered, Beust interfered ; Belcredi was 
dismissed, Beust himself became minister-president on the 7th 
of February 18(17, and a new edict was issued from Vienna 
ordering the diets to elect a Keichsrath, according to the con¬ 
stitution, which was now said to be completely valid. Of course, 
however, those diets in which there was a Federalist majority, 
viz. those of Bohemia, Moravia, Carinthia aftd Tirol, which were 
already pledged to support the ]aniiary policy of the government, 
did not acquiesce in the February policy ; and they refused to 
elect except on terms which the government could not accept. 
The first three were immediately dissolved. In the elections 
which followed in Bohemia the influence of the government was 
sufficient to secure 11 German majority among the landed pro¬ 
prietors; the Czechs, who were therefore in a minority, declared 
the elections invalid, refused to take any part in electing deputies 
for the Keichsrath, and seceded altogether from the diet. The 
result was that Bohemia now sent a large German majority to 
Vienna, and the few Czechs who were chosen refused to take their 
scat in the parliament. Had the example of the Czechs been 
followed by the other Slav races it would still have been difficult 
Btait'M together a Keichsrath to pass the Ausgleich. 

conpact It was, however, easier to deal with the Boles of Galicia, 
wltb the for they had no historical rights to defend ; and by 
sending delegates to Vienna they would not sacrifice 
any principle or prejudice any legal claim ; they had only to 
consider how they could make the best Ijargain. Their position 
was a strong one ; their votes were essential to the government, 
and the government could Iw useful to them ; it could give them 
the complete control over the Ruthenes. A compact then was 
easily arranged. 

Beust promised them that there should be a special minister 
for Galicia, a separate board for Galician education, that Polish 
should be the language of*instruction in all .secondary schools, 
that Polish instead of German should be the ofiicial language in 
the law courts and public offices, Kuthenian being only used 
in the elementary schools under strict limitations. On these 
terms the Polish depnities, led by Ziemialkowski, agreed to go to 
Vienna and vote for the Ausgleich. 

When the Keichsrath met, the government had a large 
majority ; and in the House, in which all the races except the 
Czechs were represented, the Ausgleich was ratified 
tiitullm unanimously. This having been done, it w.as 

otiatr. possible to proceed to special legislation for the 
territories, which were henceforward officially known 
as “ the kingdoms and lands represented in the Keichsrath.” 
A series of fundamental laws were carried, which formally 
established parliamentary government, with responsibility of 
ministers, and complete control over the budget, and there were 
included a number of clauses guaranteeing personal rights and 
liberties in the way common to all modern constitutions. The 
influence of the Poles was still sufficient to secure considerable 
concessions to the wishes of the Federalists, since if they did not 
get what they wished they would leave the House, and the 
Slovenes, Dalmatians and Tirolcse would certainly follow them. 
Hence the German Liberals were prevented from introducing 
direct elections to the Keichsrath, and the functions of the 
Keichsrath were slightly less extensive than they had hitherto 
been. Moreover, the Delegation was to be chosen not by the 
House as a whole, but by the representatives of the separate 
territories. This is one reason for the comparative weakness 
of Austria as compared with Hungary, where the Delegation is 
elected by each House as a whole; the Bohemian representatives, 
f.g., meet and choose 10 delegates, the Galicians 7, those from 
Trieste 1; the Delegation, is, therefore, not representative of the 
majority of the chamber of deputies, but includes representa¬ 
tives of all the groups which may be opposing the government 
there, and they can carry on their opposition even in the Delega¬ 
tion. So it came about in i86g, that on the first occasion when 
there was a joint sitting of the Delegations to settle a point in the 
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budget, which Hungary had accepted and Austria rejected, the 
Poles and Tirolese vot^ in favour of the Hungarian proposal. 

As soon as these laws Had been carried (December 1867), 
Beust retired from the post of minister-president; and in 
accordance with constitutional‘practice a parliament- 
ary ministry was appointed entirely from the rants BUrgtr 
of the Liberal majority; a ministry generally known Mialt- 
as the “ Burger Ministerium ” in wffich Giskra and 
Herbst—the leaders of the German party in Moravia and 
Bohemia—^werc the most important members. Austria now 
l)egan its new life as a modem constitutional state. From this 
time the maintenance of the revised constitution of 1867 has 
been the watchword of what is called the Constitutional party. 
The first use which the new government made of their power 
was to settle the finances, and in this their best work was done. 
Among them were nearly all the representatives of trade and 
industry, of commercial enterpri.se and financial speculation ; 
they were the men who hoiied to make Austria a great industrial 
state, and at this time they were much occupied with railway 
enterprise. Convinced free-traders, they hoped by private 
energy to build up the fortunes of the country, parliamentary' 
government—which meant for them the rule of the educated 
and well-to-do middle class—being one of the means to this end. 
They accepted the great burden of debt which the action of 
Hungary imposed upon the country, and rejected the proposals 
for repudiation, but notwithstanding the protest of foreign 
bondholders they imposed a tax of 16 % on all interest on the 
debt. They' carried out an extension of the commercial treaty 
with Great Britain by which a further advance was made in 
the direction of free trade. 

Of equal importance was their work in freeing Austria from 
the control of the Church, which checked the intellectual life 
of the people. The concordat of 1855 had given the 7.^, 
Church complete freedom in the management of all ubtnU 
ecclesiastical affairs; there was full liberty of inter- 
course with Rome, the state gave up all control over 
the appointment of the clergy, and in matters of church discipline 
the civil courts had no voice—the clergy lieing absolutely subject 
to the power of the bishops, who could impo.se temporal as well 
as spiritual penalties. The state had even resigned to the ('hurch 
all authority over some departments of civil life, and restored 
the authority of the canon law. This was the case as regards 
marriage ; all disputes were to be tried before ecclftsiastical 
courts, and the marriage registers were kept by the priests. 
All the schools were under the control of the Church ; the bishops 
could forbid the use of books prejudicial to religion ; in ele¬ 
mentary schools all teachers were subject to the inspection of 
the Church, and in higher schools only Roman Catholics could 
be appointed. It had been agreed that the whole education 
of the Roman Catholic youth^in all schools, private as well as 
public, should Ite in accordiince with the teaching of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The authority of the Church extended even 
to the universities. Some change in this sy.stem was essential; 
the Liberal party demanded that the government should simply 
state that the concordat had ceased to exist. To this, however, 
the emperor would not assent, and there was a difficulty in over¬ 
throwing an act which took the form of a treaty. The govern¬ 
ment wished to come to some agreement by friendly discussion 
with Rome, but Pius IX. was not willing to abate anything of 
his full claims. The ministry, therefore, proceeded by internal 
legislation, and in 1868 introduced three laws: (i)a marriage law 
transferred the decisions on all questions of marriage from the 
ecclesiastical to the civil courts, abolished the authority of the 
canon law, and introduced civil marriage in those cases where 
the clergy refused to perform the ceremony ; (2) the control of 
secular education was taken from the Church, and the manage¬ 
ment of schools transferred to local authorities which were to 
be created by the diets ; (3) complete civil equality between 
Catholics and non-Catholics was established. These laws were 
carried through both Houses in May amid almost unparalleled 
excitement, and at once received the imperial sanction, notwith¬ 
standing the prbtesf of all the bishops, led by Joseph Othmar 
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von Rauscher (1797-1875), cardinal archbishop of Vienna, who 
had earned his red hat by the share he had taken in arranging the 
concordat of 1855, and now attempted to use his great personal 
influence with the emperor (his former pupil) to defeat the bill. 

The ministry had the enthutiastic support of the German 
population-in the towns. They were also supported by the 
teaching profession, which desired emancipation from ecclesi¬ 
astical control, and hoped that German schools and German 
railways were to complete the work which Joseph II. had begun. 
But the hostility of the Church was dangerous. The pope, in an 
allocution of 22nd June i868, declared that these “ damnable 
and abominable laws ” which were “ contrary to the concordat, 
to the taws of the Church and to the principles of Christianity,” 
were “ absolutely and for ever null and void.” The natural 
result was that when they were carried into effect the bishops 
in many cases refused to obey. They claimed that the laws were 
inconsistent with the concordat, that the concordat still was 
in force, and that the laws were consequently invalid. The 
argument was forcible, but the courts decided against them. 
Rudigier, bishop of Linz, was summoned to a criminal court for 
disturbing the public peace; he refused to appear, for by the 
concordat bishops were not subject to temporal jurisdiction ; 
and when lie was condemned to imprisonment tlie emperor at 
once telegraphed his full pardon. In the rural districts the 
clergy had much influence ; they were supported by the peasants, 
and the diets of Tirol and Vorarlberg, where there was a clerical 
majority, refused to carry out the school law. 

On the proclamation of papal intalliliility in 1870, the government 
took the opportunity of tiiclaring that the concordat had lapsed, 
on tin* ground that there was a fundamental change m the character 
of till' pajiacy. Nearly all the Austrian prelates had lieen opposed 
to the ni’w doctrine ; many of them riunamed to the end of the 
council and voted against it, and they only declared their sul>mis,sion 
with great reluctance. Thi' Old Catholir movement, however, never 
made much progress in Au.stria. Laws regulating the position of 
the ( liurch were carried in 1S74. (For the concordat see Lavelcyc, 
La Prttsse et I'A ntrivhe. I’aiis, 1870,) 

During 1868 the constitution then was open to attack on two 
sides, for the nationalist movement was gaining ground in 
National- Bohemia and Galicia. In Galicia the extreme party, 
lomlaOn- headed by .Smolka, had always desired to imitate the 
pintail Czechs and not attend at Vienna ; they were outvoted, 

ohtmin. parties agreed on a declaration in which the 

final demands of the Poles were drawn up they asked that 
the powers of tlie Galician diet should be much increased, and 
that the members from Galicia should cease to attend the 
Reichsrath on the discussion of those matters with which the 
Galician diet should be qualified to deal. If these demands 
were not granted they would leave the Reichsrath. In Bohemia 
tlie Czechs were very active ; while the Poles were parading their 
hostility to Russia in such a m^ner as to cause the emperor 
to avoid visiting Galicia, .some of the Czech leaders attended a 
Slav demonstration at Moscow, and in 1868 they drew up and 
presented to the diet at Prague a “ declaration ” which has since 
been regarded as the official statement of their claims. They 
asked for the full restoration of the Bohemian kingdom ; they 
contended that no foreign assembly was qualified to impose 
taxes in Bohemia; that the diet was not qualified to elect 
representatives to go to Vienna, and that a separate settlement 
must be made with Bohemia similar to that with Hungary. 
This declaration was signed by eighty-one members, including 
many of the feudal nobles and bishops.- The German majority 
declared that they had forfeited their seats, and ordered new 
elections. The agitation spread over the country, serious riots 
took place, and with a view to keeping order the government 
decreed exceptional laws. Similar events happened in Moravia, 
and in Dalmatia the revolt broke out among the Bocchesi. 

Before the combination of Clericals and Federalists the 
ministry broke down; they were divided among themselv«; 
Counts Taaffe and Alfred Potocki, the minister of agriculture, 
wished to conciliate the Slav races—a policy recommended 

‘ The dooumeats are printed in Baron de Worm-s, op. cil. 

* It is printed in the EuropitscAer Geschichlshalenaer (1868). 
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by Beust, probably with the sympathy of the emperor; the 
others determined t* cripple the opposition by talcing away 
the elections for the Reichsrath from the fliets. 

Taaffe and his friends resigned in January 1870, taitnoMir 
the majority did not long survive. In March, after htaUowa 
long delay, the new Galician demands were definitely ®^**^*' 
rejected ; the whole of the Polish club, followed by the Tirolese 
and Slovenes, left the House, which consequently consisted ot 
no members—the Germans and German representatives from 
Bohemia and Moraife. It was clearly impossible to govern with 
such a parliament. Not four years had gone by, and the new 
constitution seaned to have failed like the old one. The only 
thing to do was to attempt a reconciliation witn the Slavs. The 
ministry resigned, and Potocki and Taaffe formed a government 
with this object. Potocki, now minister-president, then entered 
on negotiations, hoping to persuade the Czechs to accept the 
constitution. Rieger and Thun were summoned to Viemw; 
he himself went to Prague, but after two days he had to give 
up the attempt in despair. Feudals and Czechs all supported 
the declaration of 1868, and would accept no compromise, and 
he returned to Vienna after what was the greatest disappoint¬ 
ment of his life. Government, however, had to be carried on; 
the war between Germany and France broke out in July, and 
Austria might be drawn into it ; the emperor could not at such 
a crisis alienate either the Germans or the Slavs. The Reichsrath 
and all the diets were dissolved. This time in Bohemia the 
Czechs, supported by the Feudals and the Clericals, gained a 
large majority ; they took their seats in the diet only to declare 
that they did not regard it as the legal representative of the 
Bohemian kingdom, but merely an informal assembly, and 
refused to elect delegates for the Reichsrath. The Germans 
in their turn now left the diet, and the Czechs voted an address 
to the crown, drawn up by Count Thun, demanding the restora¬ 
tion of the Bohemian kingdom. When the Reichsrath met 
there were present only 150 out of 205 members, for the whole 
Bohemian contingent was absent; the government then, under 
a law of 1868, ordered that as the Bohemian diet had sent no 
delegates, they were to be chosen directly from the people. 
Twenty-four Constitutionalists and thirty Dedaranten were 
chosen ; the latter, of course, did not go to Vienna, but the 
additional twenty-four made a working majority by which the 
government wa.s carried on for the rest of the year. 

But Potocki’s influence was gone, and as soon as the European 
crisis was over,, in February 1871, the emperor appointed a 
ministry chosen not from the Liberals but from the 
P'ederafists and Clericals, led by Count Hohenwart miniatry 
and A. E. F. Schaffle, a professor at the university of otHohoa- 
Vienna, chiefly known for his writings on political 
economy. They attempted to solve the problem by granting 
I to the li'ederalists all their demands. So long os parliament was 
sitting they were kept in check; as soon as it had voted supplies 
I and the Delegations had .separated, they ordered new elections 
in all those diets where there wa.s a Liberal majority. By the 
help of the Clericals they won enough seats to put the Liberals 
in a minority in the Reichsrath, and it would be possible to revise 
the constitution if the Czechs consented to come. They would 
only attend, however, on their own terms, which were a com¬ 
plete recognition by the government of the claims made in the 
Declaration. This was agreed to; and on the 12th of September 
at the opening of the diet, the governor read a royal message 
recognizing the separate existence of the Bohemian kingdom, 
and promising that the emperor should be crowned as king at 
Prague, It was received with delight throughout Bohemia; 
and the Czechs drew a draft constitution of fundamental rights. 
On this the Germans, now that they were in a minority, left the 
diet, and began preparations for resistance. In Upper Austria, 
Moravia and Carinthia, where they were outvoted by the 
Clericals, they seceded, and the whole work of 1867 was on the 
point of bein^ overthrown. Were the movement not stopped 
the constitution would be superseded, and the union with 
Hungary endangered. Beust and Andrissy warned the emperor 
of the danger, and the crown prince of Suony was summoned 
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by Benst to remonstrate with him. A great counci) was called 
at Vienna (October ao), at which the cmpjror gave his decision 
that the Bohemian demands could not be accepted. The Czechs 
must come »o Vienna, and consider a re'vision of the constitution 
in a constitutional manner. Hohenwart resigned, but at the 
same time Beust was dismissed, and a new cabinet was chosen 
once more from among the German Liberals, under the leadership 
of Prince Adolf Auersperg, whose brother Carlos had been one 
of the chief members i.i the Burger Ministerium, For the second 
time in four years the policy of the government had completely 
changed within a few months. On 12th September the decree 
had been published accepting the Bohemian claims ; before the 
end of the year copies of it were seized by the police, and men 
were thrown into prison for circulating it. 

Auersperg’s ministry held office for eight years. They began 
as had the Burger Ministerium, with a vigorous Libeml central- 
Au»fM- policy. In Bohemia they succeeded at first in 

ptrg'M almost crushing the opposition. In 1872 the diet was 
mMttir, dissolved ; and the whole influence of the government 
was used to procure a Gernuin majority. KoUer, the 
governor, acted with great vigour. Opposition news¬ 
papers were suppressed ; cases in which Czech journalists were 
concerned were transferred to the German districts, so that they 
were tried by a hostile German jury. Clzech manifestoes were 
confiscated, and meetings stopped at the slightest appearance 
of disorder ; and the riots were punished by quartering soldiers 
upon the inhabitants. The decision between the two races 
turned on the vote of the feudal proprietors, and in order to win 
this a society was formed among the German capitalists of 
Vienna (to which the name of Chahrus was popularly given) 
to acquire by real or fictitious purchase portions of those estates 
to which a vote was attached. These measures were successful; 
a large German majority was secured ; Jews from Vienna sat 
in the place ot the Thuns and the Schwarzenbergs ; and as for 
many years the Czechs refused to sit in the diet, the government 
could be carried on without difficulty. A still greater blow to 
the Federalists was the passing of a new electoral law in 1873. 
The measure transferred the right of electing members of the 
Reichsrath from the diets to the direct vote of the people, the 
result being to deprive the Federalists of their chief weapon ; 
it was no longer possible to take a formal vote of the legal repre¬ 
sentatives in any territory refusing to appoint deputies, and 
if a Czech or Slovene member did not take his seat the only 
result was that a single constituency was unrepresented, and 
the opposition weakened. The measure was strongly opposed. 
A petition with 250,000 names wa.s presented from Bohemia; 
and the Poles withdrew from the Kcichsrath when the law was 
introduced. But enough members remained to give the legal 
quorum, and it was carried by 120 to 2 votes. At the same time 
the number of members was increased to 353, but the proportion 
of representatives from the different territories was maintained 
and the system of election was not altered. The proportion of 
members assigned to the towns was increased, the special 
representatives of the chambers of commerce and of the landed 
proprietors were retained, and the suffrage was not extended. 
The artificial system which gave to the Germans a parliamentary 
majority continued. 

At time the Czechs were much weakened by quarrels 
among themselves. A new party had arisen, calling themselves 
Cnea d/. generally known as the Young Czechs. 

nnthmt.' disliked the alliance with the aristocracy and the 
clergy ; tliey wished for universal suffrage, and recalled 
the Hussite traditions. They daffred to take their seats in the 
diet, and to join with the Germans in political reform. They 
violently attacked Rieger, the leader of the Old Czechs, who 
maintained the alliance with the Feudalists and the policy of 
passive opposition. Twenty-seven members of the diet led by 
Gregr and Stadkowsky, being outvoted in the Czech Club, 
resigMd their seats. They were completely defeated in the 
elections which followed, but for the next four years the two 
parties among the Czechs were os much occupied in opposing one 
another as in opposing the Germans. These events n^ht have 


secured the predominance of the Liberals for many years. The 
election after the reform bill gave them an increased majority 
in the Reichsrath. Forty-two Czechs who had won seats did 
not attend ; forty-three Poles stood aloof from ail party com¬ 
bination, -giving their votes <121 eacli occasion as the interest 
of their country seemed to require ; the real opposition was 
limited to forty Clericals and representatives of the other 
Slav races, who were collected on the Right under the leadership 
of Hohenwart. Against them were 227 Constitutionalists, and 
it seemed to matter little that they were divided into three 
groups ; there were 105 in the Liberal Club under the leadership 
of Herbst, 57 Constitutionalists, elected by the landed proprietors, 
and a third body of Radicals, some of whom were more 
democratic than the old Constitutional piarty, while others laid 
more stress on nationality. They used their majority to carry a 
number of important laws regarding ecclesiastical affairs. S et 
within four years the government was obliged to turn for support 
to the Federalists and Clericals, and the rule of the German 
Liberals was overthrown. Their influence was in¬ 
directly affected by the great commercial crisis of 1873. 

For some years there had been active speculations on tm, 
the Stock F.xchange; a great number of companies, 
chiefly banks and building societies, had been founded on a very 
insecure basis. The inevitable crisis began in 1872 ; it was 
postponed for a short time, and there was some hope that the 
Exhibition, fixed lor 1873, would bring fresh prosperity ; the 
hope was not. however, fulfilled, and the final crash, which 
occurred in May, brought with it the collapse of hundreds of 
undertakings. The loss fell altiiust entirety on those who had 
attempted to increase their wealth by speculative investment. 
Sound industrial concerns were little touched by it, but specula¬ 
tion had become so general th%t every class of society was affected, 
and in the investigation which followed it became apparent that 
some of the most distinguished members of the governing 1-iberal 
party, including at least two members of the government, were 
among those who had profited by the unsound finance. It 
appeared also that many of the le^ing newspapers of Vienna, 
by which the Liberal party was supported, had received money 
from financiers. For the next two years political interest was 
transferred from parliament to the law courts, in which financial 
scandals were exposed, and the reputations of some of tlic leading 
politicians were destroyed.' 

This was to bring about a reaction against the economic 
doctrines which had held the field for nearly twenty years; but 
the full effect of the change was not seen for some 
time. What ruined the government was the want of 
unity in the party, and their neglect to support k mlnlwtry. 
ministry which had been taken from their own ranks. 

In a country like Austria, in which a mistaken foreign policy or 
a serious quarrel with Hungarjj might bring about the disruption 
of the monarchy, parliamentary government was impossible 
unless the party which the government helped in internal 
matters were prepared to support it in foreign affairs and in the 
commercial policy bound up with the settlement with Hungary. 
This the constitutional parties did not do. During discussions 
on the economic arrangement with Hungary in 1877 a large 
number voted against the duties on coffee and f)etrolcum, which 
were an essential part of the agreement; they demanded, 
moreover, that the treaty of Berlin should be laid before the 
House, and iiz members, led by Herbst, gave a vote hostile to 
some of its provisions, and in the Delegation refused the supplies 
necessary for the occupation of Bosnia. They doubtless were 
acting in accordance with their principles, but the situation wa,s 
such that it would have been impossible to carry out their wishes; 
the only result was that the Austrian ministers and Andrdssy 
had to turn for help to the Poles, who began to acquire the 
position of a government party, which they have kept since then. 
At the beginning of 1879 Auersperg’s resignation, which had long 
been offered, was accepted. The constitutionalists remained 

■ Sec Wirth, Gesrhichte def Handelskrisen (Frankfort, 1885); and 
an interesting article by Schaffle in the Zeiisekrift f. Staaiswisien- 
schaft (Stuttgart, 1874). 
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in power; but in the reconstructed cabinet, though Stremayr 
was president, Count Taaffe, as minister of the interior, was the 
most important member. • 

Parliament was dissolved in the summer, and Taaffe, by 
private negotiations, first of all f)ersuaded the Bohemian feud^ 
proprietors’to give the Feudalists, who had long been excluded, 
a certain number of seats ; secondly, he succeeded where Potocki 
had failed, and came to an agreement with the Czechs; they 
had already, in 1878, taken their seats in the diet at Prague, and 
now gave up the policy of “ passive resistance,” and consented 
to take their seats also in the parliament at Vienna. 

On entering the House they took the oath without reservation, 
but in the speech from the throne the emperor himself stated 
that they had entered without prejudice to their 
convictions, and on the first day of the session Rieger 
read a formal reservation of right. The Liberals had 
also lost many seats, so that the House now had a completely 
different aspect; the constitutionalists were reduced to 91 
Liberals and 54 Radicals; but the Right, under Hohenwart, 
had increased to 57, and there were 57 Poles and 54 Czechs. 
A combination of these three parties might govern against the 
constitutionalists. Taaffe, who now became first minister, tried 
first of all to govern by the help of the moderates of all parties, 
and he included representatives of nearly every party in his 
cabinet. But the Liberals again voted against the government 
on an important military bill, an offence almost as unpardonable 
in Austria as in Germany, and a great meeting of the party 
decided that they would not support the government. Taaffe, 
therefore, was obliged to turn for support to the Right. The 
German members of the government resigned, their place was 
taken by Clericals, Poles and Czechs, Smolka was elected 
president of llie Lower House of the Reichsrath, and the German 
Liberals found themselves in a minority opposed by the ” iron 
ring ” of these three parties, and helpless in the parliament of 
their own creation. For fourteen years Taaffe succeeded in 
maintaining the position be had thus secured. He was not 
himself a party man ; he had sat in a Liberal government; he 
had never assented to the prinriples of the Federalists, nor was 
he an adherent of the Ciericid party. He continued to rule 
according to the constitution ; his watchword was “ unpolitical 
polities,” and he brought in little contentious legislation. The 
great source of his strengLlt was that he stood between the Right 
and a Liberal government, 'fherc was a large minority of 
constitutionalists; they might easily become a majority, and 
the Right were therefore obliged to support Taaffe in order to 
avert this. They continued to support him, even if they did 
not get from him all that they could have wished, and the 
Czeclis acquiesced in a foreign policy with which they had little 
sympathy. Something, however, had to be done for them, and 
from time to time concessions hftd to be made to the Clericals 
and the Federalists. . 

The real desire of the Clericals was an alteration of the school 
law, by which the control of the schools should be restored to 
the Church and the period of compulsory education 
ci0ricaiM. reduced. In this, however, tlie government did not 
meet them, and in 1882 the Clericals, under Prince 
Alfred v. Liechtenstein, separated from Hohenwart’s party and 
founded their own club, so that they could act mere freely. Both 
the new Clerical Club and the remainder of tlie Conservatives 
were much affected by the reaction against the doctrines of 
economic Liberalism. They began to adopt the principles of 
Christian Socialism expounded by Rudolf Mayer and Baron von 
Vogelfang, and tlie economic revolt against the influwice of 
capital was with them joined to a lialf-religious attack upon the 
Jews. They represent^ that Austria was being governed by a 
close ring of political financiers, many of whom were Jews or in 
the pay of the Jews, who used the forms of the constitution, 
under which there was no representation of the working classes, 
to exploit the labour of the poor at the same time that they 
ruined the pedple by alienating them from Christianity in “ god¬ 
less schools.” It was during these years that the foundation for 
the democratic clericalism of the future was laid. The chief 
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political leader in this new tendency was Prince Aloys v. Liechten¬ 
stein, who complainAi of the political influence exercised by the 
chambers of commerce and demanded the organization of 
working men in gilds, ft was by their influence tSht a law was 
introduced limiting the rate of interest, and they co-operated 
with the government in legislation for improving the material 
condition of the people, which had been neglected during the 
period of Liberal government, and which was partly similar to 
the laws introducixl at the same time»in*Germany. 

There seems no dAubt that the condition of the workmen in the 
factories of Moravia and the oil-mines of Galicia was peculiarly 
unfortunate; the hours of work were very long, the 
conditions were very injurious to health, and there 
were no precautions against accideots. The report of 
a parliamentaiy inquiry, called for by the Christian 
Socialists, showed the necessity for interference. In 1883 a law 
was carried, introducing factory inspection, extending to mines 
and all industrial undertakings. The measure seems to have 
been successful, and there is a general ^reement that the 
inspectors have done their work with skill and courage. In 
1884 and 1885 important laws were passed r^ulating the work 
in mines and factories, and introducing a maximum working day 
of eleven hours in factories, and ten hours in mines. Sunday 
labour was forbidden, and the hours during which women and 
children could be employed were limited. Great power was 
given to the administrative authorities to relax the application 
of these laws in special cases and special trades. This power 
was at first freely used, but it was closely restricted by a further 
law of 1893. In 1887-1888 laws, modeUed on the new German 
laws, introduced compulsory insurance against accidents and 
sickness. The.se measures, though severely criticized by the 
Opposition, were introduced to remedy obvious, and in some 
cases terrible social evils. Other laws to restore gilds among 
working men had a more direct political object. Ajiother form 
of state socialism was the acquisition of railways by the state. 
Originally railways had been built*by private enterprise, sup¬ 
ported in some cases by a state guarantee; a law of 1877 per¬ 
mitted the aajuisition of private lines; when Taaffe retired the 
state possessed nearly 5000 m. of railway, not including those 
which belonged to Austria and Hungary conjointly. In 1899 
a minister of railways was appointed. In this policy military 
considerations as well as economic were of influence. In every 
department wc find the same reaction against the doctrines of 
latssez-laire. In 1889 for the first time the Austrian budget 
showed a surplus, partly the result of the new import duties, 
partly due to a reform of taxation. 

For a fuller description ol these social reforms, sec the Johrbuch 
fUr Gesetzgehung (Leipzig, 1886, 1888 and 1894); also the annual 
summary of new laws in the Zeitschrift fUr Stmlswissznsckafl (Stutt¬ 
gart). For the Christian Socialists, .see Nitti, Catholic Socialism 
(London, 1895). 

Meanwhile it was necessary for the government to do some¬ 
thing for the Czechs and the other Slavs, on whose support 
they depended for their majority. The influence of 
the government became more favourable to them in 
the matter of language, and this caused the struggle 
of nationalities to assume the first place in Austrian 
public life— a. place which it has ever since maintained. The 
question of language becomes a political one, so far as it concerns 
the use of different languages in the public offices and law courts, 
and in the schools. There never was any general law laying 
down clear and universal rules, but since the time of Joseph II. 
German had been the ordinary language of the government 
All laws were published m German; (Sermon was the sole 
language used in the central public offices in Vienna, and the 
language of the court and of the army; moreover, in almost 
wery part of the monarchy it had become the language of what 
is called the imemal service in the public offices and law courts; 
all books and correspondence were kept in German, not only in 
the German districts, but also in countries such as Bohemia and 
Galicia. The bureaucracy and the law courts had therefore be¬ 
come a network of German-speaking officialism extending over 
the whole country; no one had any share is the government 
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unless he could speak and write Gennan. The only excep¬ 
tion was in the Italian districts; not only in Italy itself (in 
Lombardy, and afterwards in Venetia), but in South Tirol, 
Trieste, Istria and Dalmatia, Italian has always been used, 
even for the internal service of the government offices, and 
though the actual words of command are now given in Gennan 
and the officers are obliged to know Serbo-Croatian it remains to 
this day the language of the Austrian navy. Any interference 
with the use of Gennan would be a serious blow to the cause of 
those who hoped to Germanize the whole em)xire. Since 1867 the 
old rules have been maintained absolutely as regards the army, 
and German has also, as required by the military authorities, 
become the language of the railway administration. It remains 
the language of the centraUoffiees in Vienna, and is the usual, 
though not the only, language used in the Keichsrath. In 
i86q a great innovation was made, when Polish was introduced 
throughout the whole of Galicia as the normal language of 
government; and since that time the use of German has almost 
entirely disappeared in that territory. Similar innovations have, 
also begun, as we shall see, in other parts. 

Different from this is whiit i.s called the external service, liven 
in the old days it was customary to use the language of the 
district in communication between the government offices and 
private individuals, and evidence could be given in the law 
courts in the language generally spoken. This was not the result 
of any law, but depended on administrative regulations of the 
government service ; it was practically necessary in remote 
districts, such as Galicia and Bukovina, where few of the popu¬ 
lation understood German. In some places a Slav-speaking 
individual would himself have (o provide the interpreter, and 
approach the government in German. Local authorities, e.g. 
town councils and the diets, were free to use what language 
they wished, and in this matter the Austrian government has 
shown great lilwality. The constitution of 1867 laid down a 
principle of much importance, by which previous custom became 
established as a right. Article iq runs. “ All races of the 
empire have equal rights, and every race has an inviolable right 
to the preservation and use of its own nationality and language. 
The equality of all customary {landesublirh) languages in school, 
office and public life, is recognized by the state. In those 
territories in which several races dwell, the public and educational 
institutions are to be so arranged that, without applying com¬ 
pulsion to learn a second iMndessprache, each of the races re¬ 
ceives the neces-sary means of education in its own language.” 
The application of this law gives great power to the government, 
for everything depends on what is meant by landesUhlich, and 
it rests with them to determine when a language is customary. 
The Germans demand the recognition of German as a customary 
language in every part of the empire, so that a German may 
claim to have his business attended to in his own language, even 
in Dalmatia and Galicia. In Bohemia the Czechs claim that their 
language shall be recognized as customary, even in those districts 
such as Reichenberg, which are almost completely German ; 
the Germans, on the other hand, claim that the Czech language 
shall only be reci^nized' in those towns and districts where 
there is a considerable Czech population. What Taaffe’s 
Administration did was to interpret this law in a sense more 
favourable to the Slavs than had hitherto been the case. 

Peculiar importance is attached to the question of education. 
The law of 1867 required that the education in the elementary 
sdiools in the Slav districts should be given in Czech or Slovenian, 
as the case might be. The Slavs, however, required that, even 
when a small minority of Slav rgea settled in any town, they 
should not be compelled to go to the German schools, but 
should luve their own school provided for them; and this 
demand was granted by Prazok, minister of education under 
Count Taaffe. The Germans had always hoped that the people 
as they became educated would cease to use their own particular 
language. Owing to economic causes the Slavs, who increase 
more rapidly than the Germans, tend to move westwards, and 
large numbers settle in the towns and manufacturing districts. 
It might have been expected that they would then cease to use 
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their own language and become Germanized; but, on the con¬ 
trary, the movement of population is spreading their language 
and they claim that special schools should be provided for them, 
and that men of their own nationality should be appointed to 
government offices to deal witii their business. This has hap¬ 
pened not only in many places in Bohemia,’but in Styria, and 
even in Vienna, where there has been a great increase in the 
Czech population and a Czech school has been founded. The 
introduction of Slavonic into the middle and higher schools has 
affected the Germans in their most sensitive point. They have 
always insisted that German is the Kultur-sprache. On one 
occasion Count A. Auersperg (Anastasius Griin) entered the 
diet of Camiola carrying the whole of the Slovenian literature 
under his arm, as evidence that the Slovenian language could not 
well be substituted for German as a medium of higher education. 

The first important regulations which were iasued under the 
law of 1867 applied to Dalmatia, and for that country between 
1872 and 1876 a series of laws and edicts were issued determining 
to what extent the Slavonic idioms were to be recognized. 
Hitherto all business had been done in Italian, the language of 
a small minority living in the seaport towns. The effect of these 
laws has been to raise Croatian to equality with Italian. It 
has been introduced in all schools, so that nearly all educa¬ 
tion is given in ('roatian, even though a knowledge of Italian 
is quite essential for the maritime population ; and it is only 
in one or two towns, such as Zara, the ancient capital of the 
country, that Italian is able to maintain itself. .Since 1882 
there lias been a Slav majority in the diet, and Italian has been 
disused in the proceedings of that Iwdy. In this case the con¬ 
cessions to the Servo-Croatians had lieen made by the Liberal 
ministry ; they required the parliamentary support of the 
Dalmatian representatives, wbo were more numerous than the 
Italian, and it was also necessary to cultivate the loyalty of the 
Slav races in this part so as to gam a support for Austria against 
the Russian party, which was very active in the Balkan Peninsula. 
It was better to sacrifice the Italians of Dalmatia than the 
Germans of Carinthia.' 

It was not till 1879 that the Slovenes received the support 
of the government. In Camiola they succeeded, in 1882, in 
winning a majonty m the diet, and from this time, while the diet 
of Styria is the centre of the German, that of Camiola is the 
chief support of the Slovene agitation. In the same year they 
won the majority in the town council of Laibach, which had 
hitherto been German. They were able, therefore, to introduce 
Illyrian as the official language,and cause the names of the streets 
to be written up in Illyrian. This question of street names is, 
as it were, a sign of victory. Serious riots broke out in some 
of the towns of Istria when, for the first time, Illyrian was used 
for this purpose as well as Italian. In Prague the victory of the 
Czechs has been marked by the removal of all German street 
names, and the Czech town council even passed a by-law 
forbidding private individuals to have tablets put up with the 
name of the street in German. In consequence of a motion by 
the Slovene members of the Reichsrath and a resolution of the 
diet of Camiola, the government also declared Slovenian to be a 
recognized language for the whole of Camiola, for the district 
of Cilli in Styria, and for the Slovene and mixed districts in the 
south of Carinthia, and determined that in Laibach a Slovene 
gymnasium should be maintained as well as the German one. 

The Germans complain that in many cases the government acted 
very unfairly to them. They constantly refer to the case of Klagen- 
furt. This town m Carinthia had a population of 10,491 German- 
speaking Austrians; the Slovenian-speaking population numbered 
j68, of whom 180 were inhabitants of the gaol or the hospital. The 
government, however, in 1880 declared Slovenian a customary 
language, so that provision had to be made in public offices and law 
courts for dealing .with business in Slovenian. It must be remem¬ 
bered, however, that even though the town was German, the rural 
population of the surrounding villages wa.s chiefly Slovene. 

It was in Bohemia and Moravia that the contest was fought 
out with the greatest vehemence. The two races were nearly 
equal, and the victory of Czech would mean that nearly two 
' For Dalmatia, see T. G. Jackson, DahmUia, &-c. (Oxford, 1889). 
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miDion Germans would be placed in a position of subordination; 
but for the last twenty years there had been a constant encroach¬ 
ment by Czech on German. This was partly due to the direct 
action of the government. An ordinance of 1880 determined 
that henceforward all business v^ich had been brought before 
any govemnient office or law court should be dealt with, within 
the office, in the language in which it was introduced; this 
applied to the whole of Bohemia and Moravia, and meant that 
Czech would henceforward have a position within the government 
service. It was another step in the same direction when, in 
1886, it was ordered that “ to avoid frequent translations ” 
business introduced in Czech should be dealt with in the same 
language in the high courts of Prague and Briinn. Then not 
only were a large number of Czech elementary schools founded, 
but also many middle schools were given to the Czechs, and 
Czech classes introduced in German schools ; and, what affected 
the Germans most, in 1882 classes in Czech were started in the 
university of Prague—a desecration, as it seemed, of the oldest 
German university. 

The growth of the Slav races was, however, not merely the 
result of government assistance; it had begun long before Taaffe 
assumed office ; it was to be seen in the censu.s returns and in the 
results of elections. Prague was no longer the German city it 
had been fifty years before ; the census of t88o showed 36,000 
Germans to 120,000 Czechs. It was the same in Pilsen. In 
1861 the Germans had a majority in this town; in 1880 they were 
not a quarter of the population. This same phenomenon, which 
occurs elsewhere, cannot he attributed to any laxity of the 
Germans. The generation which was so vigorously demanding 
national rights had themselves all been brought up under the 
old system in German schools, but this had not implanted in 
them a desire to become German. It was partly due to economic 
causes—the greater increase among the Czechs, and the greater 
migration from the country to the towns; partly the result 
of the romantic and nationalist movement which had arisen 
about 1830, and partly the result of establishing popular educa¬ 
tion and parliamentary government at the .same time. As soon 
as these race,s which had so long been ruled by the Germans 
received political liberty and the means of education, they 
naturally used both to reassert their national individuality. 

It may be suggested that tlie resistance to the German language 
IS to some extent a result of the increased national teelmg among 
t lie Germans themselves. They have made it a matter of principle. 
In the old days it was common for the children of Gorman parents 
in Bohemia to learn Czech ; since 1867 this has ceased to lie the 
case. It may almost be said that they make it a point of honour 
not to do so. A result of this is that, as educated Czechs are gener¬ 
ally bilingual, it is easier for them to obtain appointments in districts 
where a knowledge of Czech is required, and the Gormans, therefore, 
regard every order requiring the use of Czech as an order which 
excludes Germans from a certain number of posts. This attitude of 
hostility and contempt is strongest among the educated middle 
class; it is not shown to the same extent by the clergy and the 
nobles. 

The influence of the Church is also favourable to the Slav races, 
not so much from principle as owing to the fact that they supply 
more candidates for ordination than the Germans. There is no 
doubt, however, that the tendency among Germans has been to 
exalt the principle of nationality above religion, and to give it an 
absolute authority in wliieh the Boman Catholic Churdi cannot 
acquiesce. Jn this, as in other ways, the Germans jn Austria have 
been much influenced by the course of events in the Gorman empire. 
This hostility of the Church to the German nationalist movement 
led in i8q8 to an agitation gainst the Roman Catholic Church, and 
among the Germans of Styria and other territories large numbers left 
the Church, going over either to Protestantism or to Old Catholicism. 
This “ Los von Rom ” movement, which was caused by the con¬ 
tinued alliance of the Clerical party with the Slav parties, is more 
of the nature of a political demonstration than of a religious move¬ 
ment. 

The Germans, so long accustomed to rule, now saw their old 
ascendancy threatened, and they defended it with an energy 
that increased with each defeat. In iSSo they founded a 
hatantf. S'*®* society, the Deutscher Schulverein, to establish and 
assist German schools. It spread over the whole of the 
empire; in a few years it numbered 100,000 members, and had an 
income of nearly 300,000 gulden; no private society in Austria 


had ever attained so great a success. In the Reichsrath a motion 
was introduced, suppSrted by all the German Liberal parties, 
demanding that German ^ould be declared the language of state 
and regulating the conditions under which the other idioms 
could be recognized ; it was referred to a committee from which 
it never emerged, and a bill to the same effect, introduced in 
1886, met a similar fate. In Bohemia they demanded, as a means 
of protecting themselves against the effect of the language 
ordinances, that the country should be*diWded into two parts; 
in one German was tb be the sole langu^e, in the other Czech 
was to be recognized. A proposal to this effect wa.^ introduced 
by them in the diet at the end of 1886, but since 1882 the Germaas 
had been in a minority. The Czechs, of course, refused even to 
consider it; it would Imve cut away the ground on which their 
whole policy was built up, namely, the indissoluble unity of the 
Bohemian kingdom, in which German and Czech should through¬ 
out be recognized as equal and parallel languages. It was 
rejected on a motion of Prince Karl Schwarzenberg without 
discussion, and on this all the Germans rose and left the diet, 
thereby imitating the action of the Czechs in ofd days when they 
had the majority. 

These events produced a great change in the character of the 
German opposition. It became more and more avowedly 
racial; the defence of German nationality was put 
in the front of their programme. The growing imtionai oeraaa 
animosity added bitterness to political life, and de- partita. 
stroyed the possibility of a strong homogeneous party 
on which a government might depend. The beginning of this 
movement can be traced back to the year 1870. About that time 
a party of young Germans had arisen who professed to care little 
for constitutionalism and other “ legal mummies,” but made 
the preservation and extension of their own nationality their 
sole object. As is so often the awe in Austria, the movement 
began in the university of Vienna, where a Leseverein (reading 
club) of German students was formed as a point of cohesion for 
Germans, which had eventually to^e suppressed. The first 
representative of the movement in parliament was Herr von 
Schonerer, who did not scruple to declare that the Germans 
looked forward to union with the German empire. They were 
strongly infiuenced by men outside Austria. Bismarck was their 
national hero, the anniversary of Sedan their political festival, 
and approximation to Germany was dearer to them than the 
maintenance of Austria. After 1878 a heightening of racial 
feeling began among the Radicals, and in i88i all the German 
parties in opposition joined togetlier in a club called the United 
Left, and in their pre^amme pul in a prominent place the defence 
of the position of the Germans as the condition for the existence 
of the state, and demanded that German should be expressly 
recognized as the official language. The younger and more 
ardent spirits, however, found it difficult to work in liarmony 
with the older constitutional leaders. They complained that 
the party leaders were not sufficiently decisive in the measures 
for self-defence. In 1885 great festivities in honour of Bismarck’s 
eightieth birthday, which had been arranged in Graz, were 
forbidden by the government, and the Germans of Styria were 
very indignant that the party did not take up the matter with 
sufficient eneigy. After the Sections of 1885 the Left, therefore; 
broke up again into two clubs, the “ German Austrian,” which 
included the more moderate, and the “ German,” which wished 
to use sharper language. The German Club, e.g., congratulated 
Bismarck on his measures against the Poles; the German 
Austrians refused to take cognizance of events outside Austria 
with which they had nothing to do. Even the German Qub was 
not sufficiently decided for Herr von Schonerer and his friends, 
who broke off from it and founded a “ National German Union.” 
They spoke much of Gemanentum and VimerfiUschtes Dtutsch- 
tum, and they advocated a political union with the German 
empire, and were strongly anti-Hungaiian and wished to resign 
idl control over Galicm, if by a closer union with Germany 
they could secure German supremacy in Bohemia and the 
south Slav countries. They pl^ the same part in Austria as does 
the “ pan-Germanic Union ” in Germany. When in 1888 tte 
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two clubs, the German Austrians and the Germans, joined once 
more under the name of the “ United German Left ” into a 
new club with eighty-seven members,, so as the better t» guard 
against th^ common danger and to defeat tire educational 
demands of the Clericals, the National Germans remained apart 
with seventeen members. They were also infected by the growing 
spirit of anti-Semitism. The Germans parties had originally 
been the party of the capitalists, and comprised a large number 
of Jews; this new German party committed itself to violent 
attacks upon the Jews, and for this rehson aloiw any real 
harmony between the different branches would have bean 
impossible. 

Notwithstanding the concessions about language the Caechs 
had, however, made no advance towards their real object—the 
recognition of the Bohemian kingdom. Perhaps the leaders of 
the party, who were now growing old, would have been content 
with the influence they had already attained, but they were 
hard pressed at home by the Young tjiechs, who were more 
impatient. When Count Thun was appointed governor of 
Bohemia their ho'pes ran high, for he was supposed to favour 
the coronation of the emperor at Prague. In iRpo, however, 
instead of proceeding to the coronation as was expected, Taafle 
Theatw attempted to bring about a reconciliation tetween 
meat the oppo.sing parties. The influence by which his 

w«* policy Wits directed is not quite clear, but the Czechs 

Beiumia. recent years less easy to deal with, and 

Taaffe had never really shown any wish to alter the constitution ; 
his policy always was to destroy the influence of parliament 
by playing off one party against the other, and so to win a clear 
field for the government. During the month of January con¬ 
ferences were held at Vienna, with Taaffe in the chair, to which 
were invited representatives of the three groups into which 
the Bohemian representatives were divided, the German party, 
the Czechs, and the Feudal party. After a fortnight’s discussion 
an agreement was made on the basis of a separation between the 
German and the Czech districts, and a revision ol the electoral 
law. A protocol enumerating the points agreed on was signed 
by all who had taken part in the conference, and in May bills 
were laid before the diet incorporating the chief points in the 
agreement. But they were not carried ; the chief reason being 
that the Young Czechs had not been asked to take part in the con¬ 
ference, and did not con.sider themselves bound by its decisions ; 
they of^sed the measures and had recourse to obstruction, and 
a certain number of the Old Czechs gradually came over to them. 
Their chief ground of criticizing the propos^ measures was that 
they would threaten the unity of the Bohemian country.* At 
the elections in i8qi a great struggle took place between the Old 
and the Young Czechs. The latter were completely victorious ; 
Rieger, who had led the party for thirty years, disappeared 
from the Kekhsrath. The first result was that the proposed 
agreement with Bohemia came to an end. But the disai^arance 
of the Old Czechs made the parliamentary situation very insecure. 
The Young Czechs could not take their place; their Radical 
and anti-clerical tendencies alarmed the Feudalists and Oericalists 
who formed so large a part of the Right; they attacked the 
alliance with Germany; they made putdic demonstration of 
their French sympathies; they entered into communication 
with other Slav races, especially the Serbs of Hutigary and 
Bosnia; they demanded nnivergai suffrage, and occasionally 
supported the German Radicals in their opposition to the Cleric^ 
parties, especially in educational matters ; under their influence 
disorder increased in Bohemia, a secret society called the 
Vtidadina (an imitation of the SeWian society of that name) was 
discovered, and stringent measures had to be taken to preserve 
order. The government therefore veered round towards the 
German Liberals; some of the ministen mMt obnoxious to the 
Germans resigned, and their places were tideen by Germans. 
For two years the govemmenit seemed to waver, looking now to 
the Left, now tO' Hohenwart md his friends; for a tkne Taafle 
really had the snppovt of ad parties except the Young Czechs. 

* On this see Menger, Dr Ausglaidt mit Bdhman (Vienna, 1891), 
where the documents are printed. 
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After two years he gave up his cautious policy and took a 
bold move. In October 1893 he introduced a reform bill. Univer¬ 
sal suffrage had long been demanded by the working 
men and the Socialists; the Young Czechs also had 
put it on their programme, arid many of the Christian 
Socialists and anti-smites desired an alteration of the franchise. 
Taaffe’s bill, while keeping the curiae of the feudal proprietors 
and the chambers of commerce as they were, and making no 
change in the number of members, proposed to give the franchise 
in both towns and rural districts to every one who could read and 
write, and had resided six months in one place. This was 
opposed by the Liberals, for with the growth of socialism and 
anti-Semitism, they knew that the extension of the franchise 
would destroy their influence. On this Taaffe had probably 
Calculated, but he had omitted to inquire what the other parties 
would do. He had not even consulted Hohenwart, to whose 
assistance he owed his long tenure of power. Not even the 
(fleasure of ruining tlie Liberals was sufficient to persuade tiie 
Conservatives to vote foi a measure which would transfer the 
power from the well-to-do to the indigent, and Hohenwart 
justly complained that they ought to have been secure against 
surprises of this kind. The Poles also were against a measure 
which would give mrare influence to the Ruthenes. The position 
of the government was hopeless. and without waiting for a division 
Taaffe resigned. 

The event to which for fourteen years the Left had looked 
forward had now happened. Once more they could have a 
share in the government, which they always believed 
belonged to them by nature. Taught by experience coaHttaa 
and adversity, they did not scruple to enter into an atalatry, 
alliance with their old enemies, and a coalition ministry 
was formed from the Left, the Clericals and the Poles. The 
president was iTince Alfred Windisch-Griitz, grandson of the 
celebrated general, one of Hohenwurt’s ablest lieutenants; 
Hohenwart himself did not take office. Of course an administra¬ 
tion of this kind could not take a definite line on any controversial 
question, but during 1894 they carried through the commercial 
treaty with Russia and the laws tor the continuance of the 
currency reform. The differences of the clubs appeared, how¬ 
ever, in the discussions on franchise reform; the government, 
not strong enough to have a policy of its own, had referred the 
matter to a committee ; for the question having once been 
raised, it was impossible not to go on with it. This would 
probably have been fatal to the coalition, but the final blow 
was given by a matter of very small importance arising from the 
disputes on nationality. The Slovenes had asked that in the 
gymnasium at Cifli classes in which instruction was given in 
Slovenian should be formed parallel to the German classes. 
This request caused great excitement in Styria and the neigh¬ 
bouring districts; the Styrian diet (from which tlie Slovene 
minority had seceded) protested. 'I'he Slovenes were, however, 
members of the Hohenwart Club, so Hohenwart and his followers 
supported the request, which was adopted by the ministry. The 
German Left opposed it; they were compelled to do so by the 
popular indignation in the German districts; and when the 
vote was carried against them (12th June 1895) they made it a 
question of confidence, and formally withdrew their support 
from the government, which therefore at once resigned. 

After a short interval the emperor appointed as minister- 
president Count Badeni, who had earned a great reputation 
as governor of Galicia. He formed an administration 
the merit of which, as of so many others, was that it was 
to belong to no party and to have no programme. He 
hoped to be able to work in harmony with the moderate elements 
of the l.eft; his mission was to carry through the composition 
{Ausgleich) with Hungary; to this everything else must be sub¬ 
ordinated. Durir® 1896 be succeeded in carrying a franchise 
refonnbili.wbichsatisfiednearly all parties., All the old categories 
of memlbers were maintained, but a fifth curia was adsM, in ighicb 
almoetany one mtghtvotewho had resided six nunttbsin one place 
and was not in domestic service; in this way seventy-two would 
be added te the existing members. This matter having been 
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settled, parliament was dissolved. The result of the elections of 
1897 was the return of a House so constituted as to make any 
strong government impossible. On \«th sides the anti-Semitic 
parties representing the extreme dranagogic elements were present 
in considerable numbers. The Ullited German Left had almost 
disappeared; it was represented only by a few members chosen 
by the great proprietors ; in its place there were the three parties 
—the German Popular party, the German Nationalists, and the 
German Radicals—who all put questions of nationality first and 
had deserted the old standpoint of the constitution. Then there 
were the fourteen Social Democrats who had won their seats under 
the new franchise. The old party of the Right was, however, 
also broken up; side by side with forty-one Clericals there were 
twenty-eight Christian Socialists led by Dr Lueger, a man of 
great oratorical power, who had won a predominant influence in 
Vienna, so long the centre of Liberalism, and had quite eclipsed 
the more modest efforts of Prince Liechtenstein. As among 
the German National party, there were strong nationalist ele¬ 
ments in his programme, but they were chiefly directed against 
Jews and Hungarians; Lueger had already distinguished 
himself by his violent attacks on Hungary, which had caused 
some embarrassment to the government at a time when the 
negotiations for the Ausgletck were in progress. Like anti-.Semites 
elsewhere, the Christian Socialists were reckless and irresponsible, 
appealing directly to the passions and prejudices of the most 
ignorant. There were altogether 200 German members of the 
Reichsrath, but they were divided into eight parties, and nowhere 
did there seem to be the elements on which a government could 
be built up. 

The parliamentary situation is best 
table showing the parties :— 

German Liberals — 

Constitutiomil Landed Proprietors 
German Radicals 
German Popular Party 
Schoenerei Group 
Kronawetter .... 

Democrat. 

Social Democrats .... 

German Conservatives — 

German Clericals 
Catholic Popular Party 
Christian Socialists . . . 

Pedcralist Great Proprietors . 

Clerks — 

Young Csech.s .... 

Radical Young Czechs 
Clerical Czechs .... 

Agrarian Czechs 

Poles — 

Polish Club .... 

Stoyalovski Group 
Popular Polisli Party 

Slovenes — 

Clerical Slovenes 
Radical „ ... 

Italians — 

I.iberal Italians . 

Clerical „ ... 

Croatians . 

Serbs . 

Ruthenes — 

Ruthencs. 

Young Ruthenes 

Rumanians — 

Rumanians. 

Young Rumaoians . 


Total . 425 425 

The most remrkable result of the dectkmt was the disappear¬ 
ance of the Liberals in Vienna. In 1879, out of 37 members 
nrturaed in Lower Austria, 33 were Liberis, but now they were 
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rqilaced to a large extent by the Socialists. It was impossible 
to maintain a strong piarty of moderate constitutionalists, on 
whom the government cnuld depend, unless there was a large 
nucleus from Lower Austria. The influence of Lueger was very 
embarrassing ; he had now a majority of two-thirds in the town 
council, and had been elected burgomaster. The emperor had 
refused to confirm the election; he had been re-elected, and 
then the emperor, in a personal interviei^ appealed to him to 
withdraw. He consrated to do so; Hht, after the election of 
1897 had given him so many followers in Hie Reichsrath, Badeni 
advised liiat his election as burgomaster should be confirmed. 
There was violent antipathy between the Christian Socialists 
and the German Nationalists, and the transference of their 
quarrels from the Viennese Council Chamber to the Reichsrath 
was very detrimental to the orderly conduct of debate. 

The limited suffrage had hitherto prevented socialism from 
becoming a political force in Austria as it had in Germany, and 
the national divisions have always impeded the ^ ^ 

creation of a centralized socialist party. The first “ * 
object of the working classes necessarily was the attainment 
of political power ; in 1867 there had been mass demonstrations 
and petitions to the government for universal suffrage. During 
the next years there was the beginning of a real socialist move¬ 
ment in Vienna and in Styria. where there is a considerable 
industrial population ; after 1879, however, the growth of the 
party was interrupted by the introduction of anarchical doctrines. 
Most’s paper, the Freiheit, was introduced through Switzerland, 
and had a large circulation. The anarchists, under the leadership 
of I’eukert, seem to have attained considerable numbers. In 
1883-1884 there were a number of serious strikes, collisions 
between the police and the workmen, followed by assassinations; 
it was a peculiarity of Austrian anarchists that in some cases 
they united robbery to murder. The government, which was 
seriously alarmed, introduced severe repressive measures ; the 
leading anarchists were expelled or f)|d the country. In 1887, 
under the leadership of Dr Adler, the socialist party began to 
revive (the party of violence having died away), and since then 
it has steadily gained in numbers; in the forefront of the political 
programme is put the demand for universal suffrage. In no 
country is the 1st of May, as the festival of Labour, celebrated 
so generally. 

Badeni after the election sent in his resignation, but the 
emperor refused to accept it, and he had, therefore, to do the best 
he could and turn for support to the other nationalities. The 
strongest of them were the fifty-nine Poles and sixty Young 
Czechs; he therefore attempted, as Taaffe had done, to come 
to some agreement with them. The Poles were always ready 
to support the government; among the Young Czechs the more 
moderate had already attempted to restrain the wilder spirits 
of the party, and they were quite prepared to enter into negotia¬ 
tions. They did not wish to lose the opportunity which now 
was open to them of winning influence over the administration. 
What they required was further concession as to the language 
in Bohemia. In May 1897 Badeni, therefore, published his 
celebrated ordinances. They (fetermined (i) that all corre¬ 
spondence and documents regarding every matter 
brought before the government officials should bei«iij(m|fz 
conducted in the language in which it weis first intro- oraiaaaeu 
duced. This applied to the'whole of Bohemia, and®^***^‘ 
meant the introduction of Czech into the government offices 
throughout the whole of the kingdom; (2) after 1903 no 
one was to be appointed to a post under the government in 
Bohemia until he had passed an examination in Czech. These 
ordinances fulfilled the worst fears of the Germans. The German 
Nationalists and Radicals declared that no business should be 
done till they were repealed and Badeni dismissed. They 
ported to obstaction. They brought in repeated motions to 
impeach the ministers, and parliament had to be prorogued in 
June, ^though no business of any kind had been transacted. 
Badeni had not anticipated the effect his ordinances would have; 
as a Pole he had little experience in the western part of Hie 
empire. During the recess he tried to open negotrationg, but 
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the Germans refused even to enter into a discussion until the 
ordinances had been withdrawn. The agi^tion spread through¬ 
out the country ; great meetings wer»iheld at Eger and Aussig, 
which were attended by Germans from acrass the frontier, and 
led to serious disturbances ; the cornflower, which had become 
the symbol of German nationality and union with Germany, was 
freely worn, and the Janguage used was in many cases trea.sonah!e. 
The emperor insisted that the Rcichsrath should again be 
summoned to pass the'necessary measures for the agreement 
with Hungary ; scenes then took place which have no parallel 
in parliamentary history. To meet the obstruction it was 
determined to sit at night, but this was unsuccessful On one 
occasion Dr I.echer, one of the representatives of Moravia, spoke 
for twelve hours, from 9 P.M. till 9 a.m., against the Ausgleich. 
The opposition was not always limited to feats of endurance of 
this kind. Oi. the 3rd of November there was a free fight in the 
House ; it arose from a quarrel between Dr Lueger and the 
Christian Socialists on the one side (for the Christian Sociali.sts 
had supported the government since the confirmation of Lueger 
as burgomaster) and the German Nationalists under Herr Wolf, 
a German from Hohemia, the violence of whose language had 
already caused Badcni to challenge him to a duel. The Nation¬ 
alists refused to allow Lueger to speak, clapping their desks, 
hissing and making other noises, till at last the Young Czechs 
attempted to prevent the disorder by violence. On the 34th of 
November the scenes of disturbance were renewed. The pre¬ 
sident, Herr v. Ahrahamovitch, an Armenian from Galicia, 
refused to call on Schdnerer to speak. The Nationalists therefore 
stormed the platform, and the president and ministers had to 
fly into their private rooms to escape personal violence, until 
the Czechs came to their rescue, and by superiority in numbers 
and physical strength severely punished Herr Wolf and his 
friends. The rules of the House giving the president no authority 
for maintaining oriler, he determined, with the assent of the 
ministers, to propose alterations in proeedure. The next day, 
when the sitting began, one of the ministers. Count Falkenhayn, 
a Clerical who was very unpopular, moved “ That any member 
who continued to disturb a sitting after being twice called to 
order could be suspended—for three days by the president, and 
for thirty days by the House.” The din and uproar was such 
that not a word could be heard, but at a pre-arranged signal 
from the president all the Right rose, and he then declared that 
the new order had l>een carried, although the procedure of the 
House required that it should be submitted to a committee. 
The next day, at the beginning of the sitting, the Socialists 
rushed on the platform, tore up and de.stroyed all the papers 
lying there, seized the president, and held him against the wall. 
After he had escaped, eighty ])olice were introduced into the 
House and carried out the fourteen Socialists. The next day 
Herr Wolf was treated in the same manner. The excitement 
spread to the street. Serious disorders took pliice in Vienna and 
in Graz; the German opposition had the support of the people, 
and Lueger warned the ministers that as burgomaster he would 
be unable to maintain order in Vienna; even the Clerical 
Germans showed signs of deserting the government. The 
emperor, hastily summoned to Vienna, accepted 
BS'deni’s resignation, the Germans having thus by 
obstruction attained part of their wishes. The new 
minister, Gautsch, a man popular with all parties, held office for 
three months; he proclaimed the budget and the Ausgleich, 
and in February replaced the language ordinances by others, 
under which Bohemia was to be divided into three districts— 
one Czech, one Cierman and one mixed. The Germans, however, 
were not satisfied with this; they demanded absolute repeal. 
The Czechs also were offended ; they arranged riots at Prague ; 
the professors in the university refused to lecture unless the 
German students were defended from violence; Gautsch 
resigned, and Thun, who had been governor of Bohemia, was 
appointed minister. Martial law was proclaimed in Bohemia, 
and strictly enfmxed. Thun then arranged with the Hungarian 
ministers a compromise about the Au^leich, 

The Reichsrath was again summoned, and the meetings were 
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less disturbed than in the former year, but the Germans still 
prevented any business from being done. The Germans now had 
a new cause of complaint Paragraph 14 of the 
Constitutional law of 1867 provided that, in cases of g^atuct 
pressing necessity, orders for Which the assent of the b*twm 
Rcichsrath was required might, if the Rcichsrath were Otrmua 
not in session, be proclaimed by the emperor; they had 
to be signed by the whole ministry, and if they were 
not laid before the Reichsrath within four months of its meeting, 
or if they did not receive the approval of both Houses, they 
ceased to be valid. The Germans contended that the application 
of this clause to the Ausgleich was invalid, and demanded that 
it should be repealed. Thun had in consequence to retire, in 
September 1899. His successor. Count Clary, began by with¬ 
drawing the ordinances which had been the cause of so much 
trouble, but it was now too late to restore peace. The Germans 
were not sufficiently strong and united to keep in power a 
minister who had brought them the relief for which they had 
been clamouring for two years. The Czechs, of course, went 
into opposition, and used obstruction. T’he extreme German 
party, however, took the occasion to demand that paragraph 
14 should be repealed. Clary explained that this was impossible, 
but he gave a formal pledge that he would not use it. The 
Czechs, however, prevented him pa.ssing a law on excise which 
was a necessary part of the agreements with Hungary; it was, 
therefore, impossible for him to carry on the government without 
breaking his word ; there was nothing left for him to do but to 
resign, after holding office for less than three months. The 
emperor then appointed a ministry of officials, who were not 
bound by his pledge, and used paragraph 14 for the neccssurj' 
purposes of state. They then made way for a ministry under 
Herr v. Korher. During the early months of 1900 matters were 
more peaceful, and Korher hoped to be able to arrange a com¬ 
promise ; but the Czechs now demanded the restoration of their 
language in the internal service of Bohemia, and on 8th June, 
by noise and disturltance, obliged the president to suspend the 
sitting. The Rcichsrath was immediately dissolved, the emperor 
having determined to make a final attempt to get together a 
parliament with which it would lie possible to govern. The 
new elections on which so much was to depend did not takr 
place till January iqot. They rcsulfed in a great increase oi 
the extreme German Nationalist parties. Schiinercr and the 
German Radicals—the fanatical German party who in their 
new programme advocated union Of German .\ustria with the 
German empire—now numbered twenty-one, who chiefly came 
from Bohemia. They were able for the first time to procure the 
election of one of their party in the Austri.m Delegation, and 
threatened to introduce into the As-sembly scenes of disorder 
similar to those which they had made common in the Reichsrath. 
All those parties which did not primarily appeal to national 
feeling suffered loss ; especially was this the case with the two 
sections of the Clericals, the Christian .Socialists and the TUtra- 
montancs; and the increasing enmity between the German 
Nationalists (who refused even the name German to a Roman 
Catholic) and the Church became one of the most conspicuous 
features "in the political situation. Tlic loss of seats by the 
Socialists showed that even among the working men the national 
agitation was gaining ground; the diminished influence of tin; 
anti-Semites was the most encouraging sign. 

Notwithstanding the result of the elections, the first months 
of the new parliament passed in comparative peace. There was 
a truce between the nationalities. The Germans were more 
occupied with their opposition to the Clericals than with their 
feud with the Slavs. The Czechs refrained from obstruction, 
for they did not wish to forfeit the alliance with the Poles 
and Conservatives, on which their parliamentary strength 
depended, and the Germans used the opportunity to pass 
measures for promoting the material prosperity of the country, 
especially for an important system of canals which would 
bring additional prosperity to the coal-fields and manufactures 
of Bohemia. (.!■ W. Hb.) 

The history of Austria since the general election of 1901 is the 
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history of franchise reform as a crowning attempt to restore 
parliament to normal working conditions. The premier, Dr 
von Korber, who had undertaken to overcome obstnic- 
PuMc hoped to effect a compromise between 

'^icy. Germans and Czechs, iilduced the Chamber to sanction 
the estimates, the contingent of recruits and other 
“ necessities of state ” for 1901 and 1902, by promising to under¬ 
take large public works in which Czechs and Germans were alike 
interested. These public works were chiefly a canal from the 
Danube to the Oder; a ship canal from the Danube to the 
Moldau near Budweis, and the canalization of the Moldau from 
Budweis to Prague; a ship canal running from the projected 
Danube-Oder canal near Prerau to the Elbe near Pardubitz, 
and the canalization of the Elbe from Pardubitz to Melnik; a 
navigable connexion between the Danube-Oder Canal and the 
Vistula and the Dniester. It was estimated that the construction 
of these four canals would require twenty years, the funds being 
furnished by a 4 % loan amortizable in ninety years. In addition 
to tlie canals, the cabinet proposed and the Chamber sanctioned 
the construction of a “ second railway route to Trieste ” de¬ 
signed to shorten the distance between South Germany, Salzburg 
and the Adriatic, by means of a line passing under the Alpine 
ranges of central and southern Austria. The principal sections 
of this line were named alter the ranges they pierced, the chief 
tunnels being bored through the Tauern, Karawanken and 
VVochein hills. .Sections were to be thrown open to traffic as 
soon as completed and the whole work to be ended during 1909. 
The line forms one of the most interesting railway routes in 
Europe. The cost, however, greatly exceeded the estimate 
sanctioned by .parliament; and the contention that the parlia¬ 
mentary adoption rf the Budget in 1901-1902 cost the state 
£100,000,000 for public works, is not entirely unfounded. True, 
these works were in most aises desirable and in .some cases 
lusessary, but they were hastily promised and often hastily 
begun under pressure of politiail expediency. The Korber 
administration was for this reason subsequently exposed to 
.severe censure. 

Despite these public works Dr von Korber found himself 
unable to induce parliament to vote the Budgets for 1903, 
Kbrber’t 19 °,')' and was obliged to revert to the expedient 

parlla- employed by his predecessors of sanctioning the esti- 
metttmty mates by imperial ordinance under paragraph 14 of 
cuHfei constitution. His attempts in December 1902 

and January 1903 to promote a compromise between 
Czechs and Germans proved equally futile. Korber proposed 
that Bohemia be divided into 10 districts, of which 5 would be 
Czech, 3 German and 2 mixed. (Jf the 234 district tribunals, 
133 were to be Czech, 94 German and 7 mixed. The Czechs 
demanded on the contrary that both their language and German 
should be placed on an equal footing throughout Bohemia, and 
be used for all official purposes in the same way. As this demand 
involved the recognition of Czech as a language of internal 
service in Bohemia it was refused by the Germans. Thence¬ 
forward, until his fall on the 31st of December 1904, Korber 
governed practically without parliament. The Chamber was 
summoned at intervals rather as a pretext for the subsequent 
employment of paragraph 14 than in the hope of .securing its 
assent to legislative measures. The Czechs blocked business by 
a pile of “ urgency motions ” and occasionally indulged in noisy 
obstruction. On one occasion a sitting lasted 57 hours without 
interruption. In consequence of Czech aggressiveness, the 
German parties (the German Progressists, the German Populists, 
theConstitutional Landed Proprietors and theChristianSocialists) 
created a joint exeraitive committee and a .supreme committee of 
four members to watch over German racial interests. 

By the end of 1904 it had become clear that the system of 
government by paragraph 14, which Dr von Korber had perfected 
was not effective in the long run. Loans were needed 
OairtKA military and other purposes, and paragraph 14 
pnmitr. itseW declares that it cannot be employed for the 
contraction of any lasting burden upon the exchequer, 
nor for any sale of state patrimony. As the person of the premier 


had become so obnoxious to the Czechs that his removal would 
be regarded by them Ss a concession, his resignation was suddenly 
accepted by the empergr, and, on the xst of January 1905, 
a former premier, Baron von Gautsch, was appointed in his 
stead. Parliamentary activity was at once resumed ; the Austro- 
Hungarian tariff contained in the SzMl-Korber compact was 
adopted, the estimates were discussed and the commercial 
treaty with Germany ratified. In the early autumn, however, 
a radical change came over the spirit t)f Austrian politics. For 
nearly three years Austria had been watching with bitterness 
and depression the course of the crisis in Hungaiy. Parliament 
had repeatedly expressed its disapproval of the Magyar demands 
upon the crown, but had succeeded only in 1 demonstrating its 
own impotence. The feeling that Austria could be compelled by 
imperial ordinance under paragraph 14 to acquiesce in whatever 
concessions the crown might make to Hungary galled Austrian 
public opinion and prepared it for coming changes. In August 
1905 the crown took into consideration and in September 
sanctioned the proposal that universal suffrage be introduced 
into the official programme of the FejervAry cabinet then engaged 
in combating the (.oalition in Hungary. It is not to be supposed 
that the king of Hungary assented to this programme without 
reflecting that what he sought to further in Hungary, it would 
be impossible for him, as emperor of Austria, to oppose in 
Gisleithania. His subsequent action justifies, indeed, the belief 
that, when sanctioning the FejervAry programme, the monarch 
had already decided that universal suffrage should be introduced 
in Austria ; but even he can scarcely have been prepared for the 
rapidity with which the movement in Austria gained ground and 
accomplished its object. 

On the isth of September 1905 a huge socialist and working- 
class demonstration in favour of universal suffrage took place 
before the parliament at Budapest. ITie Austrian 
Socialist party, encouraged by this manifestation and 
influenced by the revolutionary movement in Kussia, 
resolved to press for franchise refund in Austria also. An initial 
demonstration, resulting in some bloodshed, was organized in 
Vienna at the beginning of November. At Prague, Graz and 
other towns, demonstrations and collisions with the police were 
frequent. The premier, Baron Gautsch, who had previously 
discountenanced universal suffrage while admitting the desira¬ 
bility of a restricted reform, then changed attitude and per¬ 
mitted an enormous Socialist demonstration, in support of 
universal suffrage, to take place (November 28) in the Vienna 
Ringstrasse. Traffic was suspended for five hours while an orrlerly 
procession of workmen, ten abreast, marched silently along the 
Ringstrasse pa.st the houses of parliament. The demonstration 
made a deep impression upon public opinion. On the some day 
the premier promised to introduce by February a large measure 
of franchise reform so framed as to protect racial minorities 
from being overwhelmed at the polls by majorities of other races. 
On the 23rd of February 1906 he indeed brought in a series of 
franchise reform measures. Their main principles were the 
abolition of the curia or electoral class system and the establish¬ 
ment of the franchise on the basis of universal suffrage; and the 
division of Austria electorally into racial compartments within 
which each race would be assured against molestation from other 
races. The Gautsch redistribution bill proposed to increase the 
number of constituencies from 425 to 455, to allot a fixed number 
of constituencies to each province and, within each province, to 
each race according to its numbers and tax-paying capacity. 
The reform bill proper proposed to enfranchise’ every male 
citizen above 24 years of age with one year’s residential 
qualification. 

At first the chances of the adoption of such a measure seemed 
small. It was warmly supported from outside by the Social 
Democrats, who held only 11 seats in the House; inside, the 
Christian Socialists or Lueger party were favourable on the 
whole as they hoped to gain seats at the expense of the German 
Progressives and German Populists and to extend their own 
organization throughout the empire. The young Czecla, too, 
were favourable, while the Poles reserved their attitude. Hostile 
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in principle and by instinct, they waited to ascertain the mind of 
the emperor, before actively opposing the reform. With the 
exception of the German Populists jyho felt that a German 
“ Liberal ” party could not well oppose an extension of p>opular 
rights, all the German Liberals were antagonistic, some bitterly, 
to the measure. The Constitutional Landed Proprietors who 
had played so large a part in Austrian politics since the ’sixties, 
and had for a generation held the leadership of the Germanelement 
in parliament and in ‘the country, saw themselves doomed and 
the leadership of the Germans given to thef Christian Socialists. 
None of the representatives of the curia system fought so 
tenaciously for tlieir privileges as did the German nominees of 
the curia of large landed proprietors. Their opposition proved 
unavailing. The emperor frowned repeatedly upon their efforts. 

Baron Gautsch fell in April over a difference with the Poles, and 
his successor, Prince Konrad zu Mohenlolir.-Schilliiigsfurst, 
who had taken over the reform bills, resigned also, 
SIX weeks later, as a protest against the action of the 
itr»ml$r. crown in consenting to the enactment of a customs 
tariff in Hungary distinct from, though identical with, 
the joint Austro-Hungarian tariff comprised in the Szell-Korber 
compact and enacted as a joint tariff by the Reichsrath. A new 
cabinet was formed (June 2) by Baron von Beck, permanent 
under secretary of state in the ministry for agriculture, an 
official of considerable ability who had first acquired prominence 
as an instructor of the heir-apparent,ArchdukeFrancisFerdinand, 
in constitutional and administrative law. By dint of skilful 
negotiation with the various parties and races, and steadily 
supported by the emperor who, on one occasion, summoned 
the recalcitrant party leaders to the Hof burg ad audiendum 
verbum and told them the reform “ must be accomplished," 
Baron Beck succeeded, in October 1906, in attaining a final 
agreement, and on the ist of December in securing the adoption 
of the reform. During the negotiations the number of con¬ 
stituencies was raised to 516, divided, according to provinces, as 
follows:— ' 


Bohemia 

. 130 previously 

f 10 

Galicia 

. . loC, 


7 S 

Ixjwcr Austri.i 

. 64 

>> 


Moravia 

40 

>> 


Styria .... 

30 


27 

Tirol .... 

z.S 


it 

Upper Austria 

. . 22 


io 

Austrian Silesia 

• 15 

II 

12 

Bukoviiia 

. . 14 

• • 

IT 

Carniola 

12 

II 

ii 

Dalmatia 

. . 11 

II 

11 

Carintliia 

10 

»l 

10 

Salzburg 

7 


7 

Istria .... 

fi 


5 

G6rz and Gradisca 

6 


5 

Trieste and territory 

5 

II 

5 

Vorarlberg 

4 

») 

4 


In the allotment of the constituencies to the various races their 
tax-paying oqtacity was taken into consideration. In mixed 
districts separate constituencaes and registers were established 
for the electors of each race, who could only vote on their own 
roister for a candidate of their own race. Thus Germans were 
obliged to vote for Germans and Czechs for Czechs ; and, though 
there might be victories of Clerical over Liberal Germans or of 
Czech Radicals over Young (Czechs, there could be no victories 
of Czechs over Germans, Poles over Ruthenes, or Slovenes over 
Itahans. The constituencies were divided according to race as 
follows 


Germans of all partioe 

*53 previously 205 

Czechs of ail parties ..... 

108 

» 81 

Poles. 

80 

.. 71 

Southern Slavs (Slovenes, Croats, 



Serbs). 

37 

„ *7 

Ruthenes. 

34 

11 

Italians. 

t 9 

„ 18 

Rumanians. 

5 

.. i 


These allotments were slightly modified at the polls by the 
victory of scone Social Democratic candidates not susceptible 
of strict racial classification. The chief feature of the albtment 
was, however, the formal overthrow of the fiction that Austria 


is preponderatingly a German country and not a country pre- 
ponderatingly Slav with a German dynasty and a German 
fa9ade. The German constituencies, though allotted in a 
proportion unduly favourable, left the Germans, with 233 seats, 
in a permanent minority as compared with the 259 Slav scats. 
Even with the addition of the “ Latin ’’ (Rumanian'and Italian) 
seats the “ German-Latin block ’’ amounted only to 257. This 
“ block ’’ no longer exists in practice, as the Italians now tend 
to co-operate rather with the Slavs than with the Germans. 
The greatest gainers by the redistribution were the Ruthenes, 
whose representation was trebled, though it is still far from 
being proportioned to their numbers. This and other anomalies 
will doubtless be corrected in future revisions of the allotment, 
although tlie German parties, foreseeing that any revision must 
work out to their disadvantage, stipulated that a two-thirds 
majority should be necessary for any alteration of the law. 

After unsuccessful attempts by the Upper House to introduce 
plural v(,ting, the bill became kw in January 1907, the peers 
insisting only upon tlie establishment of a fixed 
maximum number or numerus clausus, of non-heredi- 
tary peers, so as to prevent the resistance of the Upper 
Cliamber from being overwhelmed at any critical 
moment by an influx of crown nominees appointed ad hoc. The 
general election which took place amid considerable enthusiasm 
on the 14U1 of May resulted in a sweeping victory for the .Social 
Democrats whose number rose from ii to 87 ; in a less complete 
triumph for the Christian Socialists who increased from 27 to 67 ; 
and in the success of the extremer over the conservative elements 
in all races. A classification of the groups in the new Chamber 
presents many difficulties, but the following statement is approxi¬ 
mately accurate. It must be premised that, in order to render 
the Christian Socialist or Lueger party the strongest group in 
parliament, an amalgamation was effected between them and 
the conservative Catholic party 


German Conservatives-^ 



Total 

Cliristian Socialists .... 


. y 6 


German Agrarians .... 


. KJ 


German Liberals — 

progressives. 


• 15 


Pojiulists. 


. 20 


Pan German radical-s (Wolf group) 


• 1.1 


Unattached Pan Germans 


3 


„ Progressives 


2 


Czechs-^ 


— 

177 

Cfocii Agrarians .... 


. 2« 


Youiij* Czechs. 


. IH 


Czech Clericals. 


• 17 


Old Czechs . 


• 7 


Czech National Socialists 


y 


Realists. 


. 2 


Unattached Czech .... 


1 


Social Ih'tnocrais — 


— 

82 

Of all races. 


. 87 

87 

Poles — 

Democrats. 


. 26 


Conservatives. 


■ t 5 


Populists. 


. 18 


Centre. 


12 


1 ndependent Socialist 


t 


Ruthenes — 


— 

7 * 

National Democrats 


• *5 


Old or Russophil Ruthenes . 


,3 


Slovenes^ 


— 

30 

Clericals. 


• 17 


Souikern Slav Club — 

Croats . ) 

Serbs . .... 

Slovene Liberals] 


. 20 

37 

Italians — 

Clerical Populists .... 


. II 


Liberals. 


• 4 

15 

Rumanians — 

Rumanian Club .... 

. 

. .3 

5 

Jews — 

Zionists. 

• 

• 4 


Democrats. 


. 1 

S 

Unclassified, vacancies, &c. . 

. 

. 6 

6 


516 
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'Die legislature elected by universal suffrage worked fairly 
smoothly during the first year of its existence. The estimates 
were voted with regularity, racial atSmosity was somewhat less 
prominent, and some large issues were debated. The desire not 
to disturb the emperor’s Diamoftd Jubilee year by untoward 
scenes doublless contributed to calm political passion, and it 
was celebrated in 1908 with complete success. But it was no 
sooner over than the crisis over the annexation of Bosnia and 
Hersegovina, which is dealt with above, eclipsed all purely 
domestic affairs in the larger European question. (H. W. S.) 

Biblio««aphy. — I. SoMi'cts. A collection of early authorities 
on Austrian history was published in 3 vols. iolio by Hioronymns 
Pez (Leipzig, 17Z1-1725) under the title Sc>il>lores terum Austna- 
carum veteres el genuini, of which a now edition was printed at 
Regensburfi in 17^. and again, under the title of Return Auiinacatum 
scriptores, by A. ifauch at Vienna in 1703-1704. It was not, how¬ 
ever, till the latter half of the lyth century that the vast store of 
public and private archives began to he systematically exploited. 
Aixirt from the material published in the Mummenta Germ. Hist. 
of I’ertz and his collaborators, there are several collections devoted 
specially to the sources of Austrian history. Of these the mo.sl 
notable is the Fontes return Austnacarum. published under Uic 
auspices of the Historical Coimiiisslon of the Imperial Academy 
ol Sciences al Vienna ; the series, of which tile first volume was 
published in 1855. is divided into two parts : (i.) Scriptores, of which 
the oth vol. appeared in 1004 ; (ii.) Diplomalatia el Ada. of which 
the 58th vol. appeared in iyo6. U covers the whole range of Austrian 
history, medieval and modern. Another collection is the Quelleu 
iiKif Forsehungen sur Gesehiihle, Literaliir uml Spraclw Osterreiohs 
tind .seiner Kronidnder, edited liy J. Him and J. E. VVarkcrnagel 
(Oraz, rSys. &c.). of which vol. X. appeared in 1906. Besides thwe 
there are numerous accounts and inventories of public and private 
archive.s, ior whicli see Halilmann-Waitz, Queilenhunde (cil. lyod), 
pp. 14-15. 43. and Biippl, vol. (1907), pp. 4-5. Of collections oi 
treaties the most notalile is tliat of I.. Neumann, Recueil des trailH 
conrlus par I'Atdriche aver les puissames itranghes depute 176J 
(6 vols., l.eipzig. 1855: c.), continued by A. de Plason (18 vols., 
Vienna, 1877-1905). In 1907, however, tlie Imperial Commission lor 
the Modern History of Austria Lssuod Itie first volume of a new 
series, Osirrreirhische Staatsvertrdge. which promises to he of the 
utmost value. Like the Recueil des traiUe eonclu.s par la liussie of 
■f. T. de Martens, it is compiled on the principle of devoting separate 
yoiuines to tlie treaties eiilored into with the several states; this 
is obviously convenient as ciialiling the student to obtain a clear 
review of the relations of Austria to any particular state throughout 
the whole period eovered. For treaties see also J. Freiherr von 
Vasque von [‘littlingen, Obersicht der Ssterreichischen Staatsvertr&ge 
seit Maria Theresa bts ouf die neueste Zeit (Vienna. i8fi8): and 
L. Bittner, Chronologtsvhes Vereeichnis der 6.sterrcichischen Staats- 
vertrdgr (Band G. 15211-1723, Vienna, 1903). 

2. li’orA.r.—(a) General. Archdeacon William Coxe's History 
oi the House of Austria, saiS-itga (3 vote.. London, 1817), with its 
continuation by W. Kelly (l^ndon, 1853; new edition, 1873). 
remains the only general history of Amslria in the English language. 
It has, of course, long been superseded as a result of the research 
indicated atxive. Tlie amount of work that has been devoted to this 
subfect since Coxe's time will be seen from the following Itet of books, 
which are given in the chronological order ol their piihlication :— 
J. Majifith, Geschithte. des oslerreichisohen Kaiserstaates (5 vote., 
Hamburg. 1834-1850); Count F. von Hartig, Genesis der Revolulinn 
in Osterreich im J'ahre /S4S (Leipzig, 1851 ; 3rd edition, enlarged, 
ib ., 1851 ; translated as appendix to Coxe's House, of Austria, 
ed. 1853), a work which created a great sensation at the time and 
remains of much value ; W. H. Stiles, Austria in rS4S-/S4f (2 vote., 
New York, 1852), liy an eye-witness of events; M. Biidinger, 
Osterreirhische Geseh. his sum A usgange des dreisehntert Jahrhunderts, 
vol. I. to A.D. 1055 (Leipzig, 1858); A. Springer, GeschichU Osler- 
reiohs seit dent Wiener Frieden, 1809 (2 vols. to 1849 ; Leipzig, 1863- 
1805); A. von Arneth, Geschichte Maria Theresias (lo vols., Vienna, 
1803-1879); the scries Osterreichische Geseh. fUr das Volk, 17 vols., 
by various authors (Vienna, 1864, Sec.), tor which see Dahlmann- 
Waitz, p. 86; H. Btdcnnaiin, Geseh. der Ssterrnchisehen Gasamt- 
staatsidu, iss^-iSoi, parts i and 2 to 1740 (Innsbruck, 1867,1887); 
J. A. Freiherr von Ilalfert, Geseh. Osterreichs vom Ausgange ties 
Oktoberaufsiandes, 1848, vote, i.-iv. (Leipzig and Prague, 1869- 
l88q); w. Rogge, Osterteieh von Vildgos his mt Gegmwart (3 vote., 
Leipzig and Vienna, 1872, 1873), and Osterreich seit der Katastrophe 
Hohenwart-Beust (Leipzig, 1879), written from a somewliat violent 
German standpoint; Franz X. Kroncs (Ritter von Marchland), 
Handbuch der Geseh. Osterreichs (5 vols., Berlin, 1876-1879), with 
copious references, Geseh. der Nmeeit Osterreichs vom iSten Jahr- 
hrmiert bit auf die Gegenwart (Berlin, 1879), from the German-liberal 
point of view, and Grwutriss der osterreickischett Geseh, (Vienna, 
188a); Baron Henry de Worms, The A ustro-Hungarian Empire 
(London, 2nd cd., 1876); Louis Asselinc, Histoire de VAsftriehe 
depreis la mart de Marie Thfrise (Paris, 1877), sides with the Slavs 
against Germans and Magyars ; Louis L^er, Hist, de TAutrithe- 


Hongrie (Paris, 1879), also stxongly Slavophil; A. V/oE, GesehioU- 
liche Ditder aus Osterreit^ (2 vote.. Vienna. 1878-1880), and Osfsr- 
reich unter Maria Theresia, Joseph II. und Leopold I. (Berlin, 1882); 
E. Wertheimer, Geseh. Osttfreichs und Ungarns im ersten Jahreehni 
des jgten Jahrhunderts (2 vote., Leipzig, 1884-1890) ;* A. Huber, 
Geseh. Osterreichs, vois. i. to v. np to 1O48 (in Heeren's Geseh. 
der europ. Staaten, Gotha, 1885-1895); J. Kmmer, Kaiser Franz 
Joseph lun/zig Jahre bsterreiehischer Gesih. (2 vote., Vienna, 
1898); F. M. Mayer, Geseh. Osterreichs mil besonderer Rilcksicht auf 
das kulturlcben (2 vote, 2nd ed., Vienna, 1900-iqoi); A. Dopsch, 
Forschungen ear tiineren Geseh. Osterreicksevok 1. z (Innsbruck, loo^); 
Louis Eiseumann, La Compromis austro-hongrois de iS(n (Paris, 
1904); H. Fried] ling, Osterreich von /6'fP’ bis ji’6o (Stuttgart, 
1908 scq.); Geoffrey llrage, Austria-Hungary (London, 1909). 

(A) Constitutional. —E. Werunsky, Oslerreuhische Keichs- und 
Rechtsgeschichte (Vienna, 1894, &c.); A. Bechmann, LehrbucH der 
oslerreichischen Reichsgesch. (Prague, 1895-1896); A. 1 fuller, 
Osterreichisehe Reichsgesch. (f-eipzig and Vienna, 1895, 2nd ed. by 
A. Dopsch. ib., 1901); A. Luschin von Ebengreuth, Osterreichische 
Reichsgeseh. (2 vote., Bamberg, 1895, 1896), a work of first class 
importance; and Grundriss der bsterreichischen Reichsgesch. (Bam¬ 
berg, 1899) ; G. Kolmer, Hartamenl und Ver/assung t» Oileneu.h, 
vote. i. to iii. from 1848 to 1885 (Vienna, 1902-1905). For relations 
with Hungary see J. AndrAs..y, Ungarns Ausgteich mil Osterreich, 
1S67 (Leipzig, 1897); L. Eisenmann, Le Compromis anstro-hongrots 
de /S67 (Parte, 1904). 

(f) Diplomatic. ~A. Besst, Zekrt Jahre usterreichiseher Potitih, iSor~ 
tS/o (Leipzig, 1877), and Die orieutulisehe PoUtth Osterreiihs seit 
>774 (Prague and Leipzig, 1883); A. Fournier, Gentz und Cobenel: 
Geseh. der iist. Potitih in den Jahren jSoi-tttoj (Vienna, 1880) ; F. 
von Demclitsch, MMernich und seine auswetnige Potitih, vol. i. 
(1809-1812. Stuttgart, 1898); H. tJbersberger, Osterreich und 
Russtand seit dem F.nde des rjten Jahrhunderts, vol. i. 1488 to if>05 
(Kommission fiir die neucre Geseh. Osicrreiehs. Vienna. 1905). Sci- 
fnrtlier the bibliographies to the articles on Mettbrnich, Grxtz, 
&c. For the latest diivelopments of the " Austrian question " see 
AndrO ChAradame, l.'Furope et la question d’Autriche au seuil du 
A'A"' siUle (Paris, 1901). and L'Alletnagne, la France et la question 
d'Autriche (76, 1902): Rene Henrv, Questions d’Autriche-Hongrie 
et question d'orient (I’aris, 1903), with preface by Anatolc Leroy- 
Oeaulieu; “ Scotus Viator," The Future of Austria-Hungary (London, 

1907)- 

(<f) Racial -There is a very extensive literature on the 

question of languages and race in Auiiria. The best statement of 
the legal questions involved is in Josef Ulbrith and Ernst Mischler's 
Oslerr. Slaatswdrterbuch (3 vote.. Vienna, 1894-1897 ; 2nd ed. 1904, 
&c.). See also Dummrcichcr, SUdostdeutsche Heirachtungen (I,eipzig, 
1893); Hainisch, Die Zuhunft der Deutsch-Osterreicher (Vienna. 
1892); Herkner, Die Zuhunft der Deutsch-Osterreicher {ib. 1893); 
I,. Leger. La Save, le Danube et le Balkan (Paris, 1884); Bressnitz 
von Sydacoff, THe panslavistische Agitation (Berlin, 1899); Bertrand 
Auerbach, Les Races et les nationalitis eu Autriche-Hongrie (Paris, 
1898). 

(c) Biographical. ■ -C. von Wurzbach, Biographisches Lexikort des 
Kaisertums Osterreich (60 vote., Vienna, 1856-1891); also the All- 
gemeine deutsche Biographie. 

Many further authorities, whether works, memoirs or collections 
of documents, are referred to in the lists appended to the articles in 
this liook on the various Austrian sovereigns and statesmen. For 
full bibliography sec Dahlmann-Waitz, Queilenhunde (ed. iqo6, and 
subsequent supplements); many works, covering particular periods, 
are also enumerated in the bibliographies in the several volumes of 
the Cambridge Modem History. (W. A. P.) 

AUSTRIAN SUCCESSION, WAR OF THE (1740-1748). This 
war began with the invasion of .Silesia by Frederick II.1 of Prussia 
in 1740, and was ended by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen) 
in 1748. After t74r nearly all the powers of Europe were 
involved in the struggle, but the most endaring interest of the 
war lies in the struggle of Pnissia and Austria for Silesia. South¬ 
west Germany, the Low Countries and Italy were, as usual, the 
battle-grounds of France and Austria. The constant allies of 
France and Prussia were Spain and Bavaria; various other 
powers et intervals joined them. The cause of Austria was 
supported almost as a matter of course by England and Holland, 
the traditional enemies of France. Of Austria’s allies from 
time to time Sardinia and Saxony were the most important. 

I. Frederick’s Imiasion of Stiesia, 1740. — Prussia in 1740 
was a small, compact and thoroughly organized power, with an 
army xoo,ooo strong. The only recent war service of this army 
had been in the desultory Rhine campaign of 1733-35. 
therefore regarded as one of the minor armies of Europe, and 
few thought.that it could rival the forces of Austria and France. 
But it was drilled to a perfection not hitherto attained, and tlK 
Prussian infantry soldier was so well trained and equipped that 
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40 

he could fire five shots to the Austrian’s three, though the 
cavalry and artillery were less efficient. Bat the initial advantage 
of Frederick’s army was that it h^d, undisturbed by wars, 
develojied'the standing army theory to full effect. While the 
Austrians had to wait for drafts to complete the field forces, 
Prussian regiments could take the field at once, and thus 
Frederick was able to overrun Silesia almost unopposed. His 
army was concentrated quietly upon the Oder, and without 
declaration of war, wn .the i6th of December 1740, it crossed 
the frontier into Silesia. The Austrian generals could do no 
more than garrison a few fortresses, and with the small reinnant 
of their available forces fell back to the mountain frontier of 
Bohemia and Moravia. The Prussian army was soon able to 
go into winter quarters, holding all Silesia and investing the 
strong places of tilogau, Brieg and Ncissc. 

2. Silesian Campaign of 1741. — In February 1741 the 
Austrians collected a field anny under Count Neipperg (1684- 
1774) and made preparations to reconquer Silesia. The 
Austrians in Neisse and Brieg still held out. Glogau, however, 
was stormed on the night of the 9th of March, the Prussians, 
under Prince Leopold (the younger) of Aiihalt-Dnssau, executing 
their task in one hour with a mathematical precision which 
excited universal admiration. But the Austrian army in Moravia 
was now in the field, and Frederick's cantonments were dispersed 
over all Upper Silesia. It was a work of the greatest difficulty 
to collect the army, for the ground was deep in snow, and liefore 
it was completed Neisse was relieved and the Prussians cut off 
from their own country by the march of Neipperg from Neisse 
on Brieg ; a few days of slow manoeuvring between these places 
ended in the battle of Mollwitz (i oth April 1741), the first pitched 
battle fought by Frederick and his army. The Prussian right 
wing of cavalry was speedily routed, but the day was retrieved 
by the magnificent discipline and temicity of the infantry. 
The Austrian cavalry was shattered in repeated attempts to 
ride them down, and before the Prussian volleys the Austrian 
infantry, in spite of all thUt Neipperg and his officers could do, 
gradually melted away. After a stubborn contest the Prussians 
remained masters of the field. Frederick himself was far away. 
He had fought in the cavalry meMe, but after this, when the 
battle seemed lost, he had been persuaded by Field Marslial 
Schwerin to ride away. Schwerin thus, like Marshal Saxe at 
Fontenoy, remained Ixihind to win the victory, and the king 
narrowly escaped being captured by wandering Austrian hussars. 
The immediate result of the battle was that the king secured 
Brieg, and Neipperg fell back to Neisse, where he maintained 
himself and engaged in a war of manoeuvre during the summer. 
But Eurojje realized suddenly that a new military power had 
arisen, and France sent Marshal Bclleisle to Frederick’s camp to 
negotiate an alliance. Thenceforward the “ Silesian adventure ” 
became the War of the Austrian Succession. The elector of 
Bavaria’s candidature for the imperial dignity was to be sup¬ 
ported by a French “ auxiliary ” army, and other French 
forces were sent to observe Hanover. Saxony was already 
watched by a Prussian army under Prince Leopold of Anhalt- 
Dessau, the “ old Dessauer,” who had trained the Prussian army 
to its present perfection. The task of Sweden was to prevent 
Russia from attacking Prussia, but her troops were defeated, on 
the 3rd of September 1741, at Wilmanstrand by a greatly 
superior Russian army, and in 1742 another great reverse was 
sustained in the capitulation of Helsingfors. In central Italy 
an army of Neapolitans and Spaniards was collected for the 
conquest of the Milanese. 

3. The Allies in Bohemia. — The French duly joined the 
elector’s forces on the Danube and advanced on Vienna; but 
the objective was suddenly changed, and after many counter¬ 
marches the allies advanced, in three widely separated corps, on 
Prague. A French corps moved via Ambetg and Pilsen. The 
elector marched on Budweis, and the Saxons (who had now 
joined the allies) invaded Bohemia by the Elbe valley. The 
Austrians could at first offer little resistance, but before long a 
considerable force intervened at Tabor between the Danube and 
the allies, and Neij^rg was now on the march from Neisse to 


join in the campaign. He had made with Frederick the curious 
agreement of Klein Schnellendorf (9th October 1741), by which 
Neisse was surrendered after a mock siege, and the Austrians 
undertook to leave Frederick unmolest^ in return for his 
releasing Neipperg’s army lof- service elsewhere. At the same 
time the Hungarians, moved to enthusiasm by the personal 
appeal of Maria Theresa, had put into the field a levee en masse, 
or “ insurrection,” which furnished the regular array with an 
invaluable force of light troops. A fresh army was collected 
under Field Marshal Khevenhiiller at Vienna, and the Austrians 
planned an offensive winter campaign against the Franco- 
Bavarian forces in Bohemia and the small Bavarian army that 
remained on the Danube to defend the electorate. Tlie French 
in the meantime Itad stormed Prague on the 26th of November, 
the grand-duke Francis, consort of Maria Theresa, who com¬ 
manded the Austrians in Bohemia, moving too slowly to save the 
fortress. The elector of Bavaria, who now styled himself arch¬ 
duke of Austria, was crowned king of Bohemia (19th December 
i74i)and elected to the imperial throne as Charles Vll. (24111 
January 1742), but no active measures were undertaken. In 
Bohemia the month of December was occupied in mere .skirmishes. 
On the Danube, Khevenhiiller, the best generid in the Austrian 
service, advanced on the 27th of December, swiftly drove bark 
the allies, shut them up in Linz, and pressed on into Bavaria. 
Munich itself surrendered to the Austrians on the coronation day 
of Charles Vll. At the close of this first act of the campaign 
the French, under the old Marstml dc Broglie, maintained a 
precarious foothold in central Bohemia, menaced by the main 
army of the Austrians, and Khevenhiiller was ranging unoppased 
in Bavaria, while I''rederick, in pursuance of his secret obligations, 
lay inactive in Silesia. In Italy the allied Neapolitans and 
Spaniards had advanced towards Modena, the duke of which 
state had allied himself with them, but the vigilant Austrian 
commander Count Traun had outmarched them, captured 
Modena, and forced the duke to make a separate peace. 

4. Campaign of 1742.—Frederick had hoped by the truce 
to secure Silesi,-!, for which alone he was fighting. But with the 
successes of Khevenhiiller and the enthusiastic “ insurrection'’ 
of Hungary, Maria Theresa’s opposition became firmer, and she 
divulged the provisions of the truce, in order to compromise 
Frederick with his allies. The war recommenced. Frederick 
had not rested on his laurels; in the uneventful summer cam¬ 
paign of 1741 he Itad found time to begin that reorganization of 
his cavalry which was before long to make it even more efficient 
than his infantry. Charles Vll., whose territories were overrun 
by the Austrians, asked him to create a diversion by invading 
Moravia. In December 1741, therefore, .Schwerin had crossed 
the border and captured Olmiitz. Glatz also was invested, and 
the Prussian army was concentrated about Olmiitz in January 
1742. A combined plan of operations was made by the French, 
Saxons and Prussians for the rescue of Linz. But Linz soon fell; 
Broglie on the Moldau, weakened by the departure of the 
Bavarians to oppose Khevenhiiller, and of the Saxons to join 
forces with Frederick, was in no condition to take the offensive, 
and large forces under Prince Charles of Lorraine lay in his front 
from Budweis to Iglau. Frederick’s march was made towards 
Iglau in the first place. Briinn was invested about the same 
time (P'ebruary), but the direction of the march was changed, 
and instead of moving against Prince Charles, Frederick pushed 
on southwards by Znaim and Nikolsburg. The extreme outposts 
of the Prussians appeared before Vienna. But Frederick’s 
advance was a mere foray, and Prince Charles, leaving a screen 
of troops in front of Broglie, marched to cut off the Prussians 
from Silesia, while the Hungarian levies poured into Upper 
Silesia by the Jablunka Pass. The Saxons, discontented and 
demoralized, soon marched off to their own country, and 
Frederick with his Prussians fell back by Zwittau and Leuto- 
mischl to Kuttenberg in Bohemia, where he was in touch with 
Broglie on the one hand and (Glatz having now surrendered) 
with Silesia on the other. No defence of Olmiitz was attempted, 
and the small Prussian corps remaining in Moravia fell back 
towards Upper Silesia. Prince Charles, in pursuit of the king. 
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marched by Igku and Teutsch <Deulsch) Brod on Kuttenberg, | 
and on the 17th of May was fought the battle of Chotnsitz or ’ 
(jrnslau, in which after a severe struggle the king was victorious. 
His cavalry on this occasion retrieved its previous failure, and 
its conduct gave an earnest of its*future glory not only by its 
charges on the battlefield, but its vigorous pursuit of the defeated 
Austrians. Almost at tlte same time Broglie fell upon a part of 
the Au.?trians loft on the Moldau and won a small, but morally 
and politically important, success in the action of Sahay, near 
Budweis (May 24, 1742). Frederick did not propose another 
combined movement. His victory and that of Broglie dis¬ 
posed Maria Theresa to cede Silesia in order to make good 
her position elsewhere, and the separate peace between Prussia 
and Austria, signed at Breslau on the nth of June, closed 
the First .Silesian War. The War of the Austrian Succession 
continued. 

5. The French a! Hregwr.—The return of Prince Charles, 
releo-sed by the fieace of Breslau, put an end to Broglie’s often.sive. 
The prince ptjshed Imck the French posts everywhere, and his 
army converged upon Prague, wliere, towards the end of June 
1742, the French were to all intents and purposes surrounded. 
Broglie had made the best, resistance possible with his inferior 
forces, and still displayed great acti\ ity, but his position was one 
of great peril. The J'reiich government realized at last that 
it had given its general inadequate forces. 'I 1 ie French aniiy 
on the lower Rhine, hitherto in observation of Hanover and other 
possibly hostile states, was hurried into Franconia. Prince 
Charles at once raised the siege of Prague (.September 1.1), 
called up Khevenhiillcr with the greater part of the Austrian 
army on the Danube, atid marched towards Amtjerg to meet the 
new opponent. Marshal Maillebois (^182-1762), its commander, 
then manieuvred from Amlterg towards the Eger valley, to gain 
touch with Broglie. Marshal Belleisle, the political head of 
French affairs in Germany and a vers' capable general, had 
accompanied Broglie throughout, and it .seems that Belleisle 
and Broglie believed that Maillebois’ mission wa.s to regain a 
permanent foothold tor the army in Bohemia; Maillebois, 
on the contrary, ronceiverl that his work was simply to disengage 
the army of Broglie from its dangerous position, and to cover 
its retreat. Ilis opraations were no more than a demonstration, 
and had so little effect that Broglie was sent for in haste to 
take over the command from him, Belleisle at the same time 
taking over charge of the army at Prague. Broglie’s command 
was nowon the Danube, east of Regensburg, and the imperial 
(rliiefly Bavarian) army of Charles VJI. under Seckendorf aided 
liim to clear Bav.aria of the Austrians. This was effected with 
ease, for Khevenhiiller and most of his troops had gone to 
Bohemia. Prince Charles and Khevenhiiller now took post 
between Linz and Passau, leaving a .strong force to deal with 
Belleisle in Prague. ’This, under Prince latbkowitz, was little 
sufjerior in numbers or quality to the troops under Belleisle, 
under whom served Saxe and the host of the younger French 
generals, but its light cavalry swept the country clear of pro¬ 
visions. The French were quickly on the verge of starvation, 
winter had come, and the marshal resolved to retreat. On the 
night of the i6th of December 1742, the army left Prague to 
lx; defended by a small garrison under Chevert, and took the 
route of Eger. The retreat (December 16-26) was accounted 
a triumph of generalship, but the weather made it painful and 
costly, 'llie brave Chevert displayed such confidence that 
the Austrians were glad to allow him freedom to join the main 
army. The cause of the new emperor was now sustained only 
in the valley of the Danube, where Broglie and Seckendorf 
opposed Prince Charles and Khevenhiiller, who were soon joined 
by the force lately opfxising Belleisle. 

In Italy, Tratm held his own with ease against the Spaniards 
and Nea^litans. Naples was forced by a British squadron to 
withdraw her troops for home defence, and Spain, now too weak 
to advance in the Po valley, sent a .second army to Italy via 
France. Sardinia had allied herself with Austria, and at the same 
time neither state was at war with France, and this led to curious 
complications, combats being fought in the hire valley between 
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the troops of Sardinia and of Spain, in which the French toi^ 
no part. 

6. The Campaign of opened disa.strou8ly for the emperor. 
The French and Bavarian armies were not working well to¬ 
gether, and Broglie and Seckendorf had actually quarrelled. 
No connected resistance was offered to the converging march 
of Prince Charles’s army along the Danube, Khevenhiiller from 
Salzburg towards southern Bavaria, and Prince Lobkowitz 
(i685-i 75«;) from Bohemia towards th# J^Jiab. The Bavarians 
suffered a severe revCTsc near Braunau (May q, 1743), and now 
an Anglo-allied army commanded by King (kotge H., which 
had been formed on the lower Rhirre on the withdrawal of 
Maillebois, was advancing southward to the Main and Neckar 
country. A French army, under Marsha! Noaillcs, was being 
collectixl on the middle Rhine to deal with thi.s new force. But 
Broglie was now in full retreat, and the strong places of Bavaria 
surrendered one after the other to Prince Charles. The French 
and Bavarians had been driven almost to the Rhine when 
Noailles and the king came to battle. George, completely 
outraancfuvred by his veteran antagonist, was in a position of 
the greatest danger between A.schaffenburg and Hanaii in the 
defile formed by the Spessart Hills and the river Main. Noailles 
blocked the outlet and had posts all around, but the allied 
troops forced their way through and inflicted heavy losse-; on 
the French, and the liattle of Jicttingen is justly reckoned as 
a notable victory of the British arms (June 27). Both Broglie, 
who, worn out by age and exertions, was soon replaced by 
Marshal Coigny (1670-1751)), and Noaillcs were now on the strict 
defensive behind the Rhine. Not a single French soldier re¬ 
mained in Germany, and Prince Charles prepared to force the 
passage of the great river in the Breisgaii while the king of 
England moved forward via Mainz to co-operate by drawing 
upon himself the attention of both the French marshals. The 
Anglo-allied army took Worms, but after several unsuccessful 
attempts to cro.ss. Prince Charles w^nt into winter quarters. 
The king followed his example, drawing in his troops to the north¬ 
ward, to deal, if necessary, with the army which the French 
were collecting on the frontier of Flanders. Austria, England, 
Holland and Sardinia were now allied. Saxony changed sides, 
and Sweden and Russia neutralized each other (peace of Abo, 
August 1743). Frederick was still quiescent; Prance, Spain 
and Bavaria alone continued actively the struggle against Maria 
Theresa. 

In Italy, the Spaniards on the Panaro had achieved a Pyrrhic 
victory over Traun at Campo .Santo (F'ebrunry 8,1743), but the 
next six months were wasted in inaction, and Ia)bkowitz, joining 
Traun with reinforcements from Germany, drove back the 
enemy to Rimini. The Spanish-Piedmontese war in the Alps 
continued without much result, the only incident of note being 
a combat at Oisteldelfino won by the king of Sardinia in person. 

7. Campaign of rg^f .—With 1744 began the Second Silesian 
War. Frederick, disf|uieted by the universal success of the 
Austrian cause, secretly conclude a fresh alliance with Louis XV. 
France had posed hitlierto as an auxiliary.her officers in Germany 
had worn the Bavarian cockade, and only with England was she 
officially at war. She now declared war direct upon Austria 
and Sardinia (April 1744). A corps was assembled at Dunkirk 
to support the cause of the Pretender in Great Britain, and Louis 
in person, with 90,000 men, prepared to invade the Austrian 
Netherlands, and took Menin and Ypres. His presumed 
opponent was the allied army previously under King George and 
now composed of English, Dutch, Germans and Austrians. On 
the Rhine, Coigny was to make head against Prince Charles, 
and a fresh army under the prince de Conti was to assist the 
Spaniards in Piedmont and Lombardy. This plan was, however, 
at once dislocated by the advance of Charles, who, assisted by 
the'veteran Traun, skilfully manoeuvred his army over the Rhine 
near Philipsbuig (July 1), captured the lines of Weisserthtirg, 
and cut off the French marshal from Alsace. Coigiiy, however, 
cut his way through the enemy at Weissenbuig and posted him¬ 
self near Strassburig. Louis XV. now abandoned the invasion 
of Flanders, and his army moved down to take a decisive part 

III. 2 a 
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in the war in Alsace and Lorraine. At the same time Frederick 
crossed the Austrian frontier (August). ' 

The attention and resources of Aiistria were fully occupied, 
and the Prussians were almost unopposed. One column passed 
through Saxony, another through Lusatia, while a third advanced 
from Silesia. Prague, the objective, was reached on the 2nd of 
September. Six days later the Austrian garrison was compelled 
to surrender, and the Prussians advanced to Budweis. Maria 
Theresa once again hose to the emergency, a new “ insurrection ” 
took the field in Hungary, and a corps of Regulars was assembled 
to cover Vienna, while the diplomatists won over Saxony to the 
Austrian side. Prince Charles withdrew from Alsace, unmolested 
by the French, who had lieen thrown into confusion by the 
sudden and dangerous illness of Louis XV. at Metz. Only 
Seckendorf with the Bavarians pursued him. No move was 
made by the French, and Frederick thus found himself after 
all isolated and exposed to the combined attack of the. Austrians 
and Saxons. Marshal Traun, summoned from the Rhine, held 
the king in check in Bohemia, the Hungarian irregulars inflicted 
numerous minor reverses on the Prussians, and finally Prince 
Charles arrived with the main army. The cani|)aign resembled 
that of 1742 ; the Prussian retreat was closely watched, and 
the rearguard pressed hard. Prague fell, and Frederick, com¬ 
pletely outmanoeuvred by the united forces of Prince Charles 
and Traun, regained Silesia with heavy losses. At the same 
time, the Austrians gained no foothold in Silesia itself. On the 
Rhine, Ixtui.s, now recovered, had besieged and taken I’reiburg, 
after which the forces left in the north were reinforced and 
besieged the strong places of Flanders. There was also a slight 
war of manoeuvre on the rairldle Rhine. 

In 1744 the Italian war became for the fii.st time serious. A 
grandiose plan of campaign was formed, and as usual the French 
and Spanish generals at the front were hampered by the orders 
of their respective governments. The olijcct was to unite the 
array in Dauphin^ with that on the lower Po. The adhesion of 
Genoa was secured, and'^a road thereby obtained into central 
Italy. But Lobkowitz had already taken the offensive and 
driven back the Sp.anish army of Count de Gages towards the 
Neapolitan frontier. The king of Naples at this juncture was 
compelled to assist the Spaniards at all hazards. A combined 
army was formed at Vcllctri, and defeated Lobkowitz there on 
the nth of August. The crisis past, Lobkowitz then went to 
Piedmont to assist the king against Conti, the king of Naples 
returned home, and de Gages followed the Austrians with a 
weak force. The war in the Alps and the Apennines was keenly 
contested. Villcfranche and Montalban were stormed by Conti 
on the 20th of April, a desperate fight took place at Peyre-Longuc 
on the i8th of July, and the king of Sardinia was defeated in a 
great battle at Madonna del Olmo (September 30) near Coni 
(Cuneo). Conti did not, however, succeed in taking this fortress, 
and had to retire into Dauphin^ for his winter quarters. The 
two armies had, therefore, failed in their attempt to combine, 
and the Austro-Sardinians still lay between them. 

8. Campaign of t7'i5 -—The interest of the next campaign 
centres in the three greatest battles of the war—Hohenfriedberg, 
Kesselsdorf and Fontenoy. The first event of the j'ear was the 
Quadruple Alliance of England, Austria, Holland and Saxony, 
concluded at Warsaw on the 8th of January. Twelve days 
previously, the death of Charles VH. submitted the imperial 
title to a new election, and his successor in Bavaria was not a 
candidate. The Bavarian army was again unfortunate ; caught 
in its scattered winter quarters (action of Ambcrg, January 7), 
it was driven from point to point, and the young elector had to 
abandon Munich once more. The pear« of Fitssen followed on 
the 22nd of April, by which he secured his hereditary states on 
condition of supporting the candidature of the grand-duke 
Francis, consort of Maria Theresa. The “ imperial ” army 
ceased ipso facto to exist, and Frederick was again isolated. No 
help was to be expected from France, whose efforts this year 
were centred on the Flanders campaign. In effect, on the loth 
of May, before Frederick took the field, Louis XV. and Saxe 
had besieged Tournay, and inflicted upon the relieving army of 


the duke of Cumberland the great defeat of Fontenoy (?.».). 
In Silesia the customary small war had been going on for some 
time, and the concentration of the Prussian army was not 
effected without severe fighting. At the end of May, Frederick, 
with about 65,000 men, lay in^the camp of Frankenstein, between 
Glatz and Neissc, while behind the Riesengfebirge about Landshut 
Prince Charles had 85,000 Austrians and Saxons. On the 4th 
of June was fought the battle of 11 ohenfriedberg {q.v.) or Striegau, 
the greatest victory as yet of Frederick's career, and, of all his 
batdes, excelled perhaps by lyeiithen and Rossbach only. 
Prince Charles suffered a complete defeat and witlidrew through 
the mountains ns he had come. Frederick's pursuit was method¬ 
ical, for the country was difficult and barren, and he did not 
know the extent to which the enemy was demoralized. The 
manoeuvres of both leaders on the upper Elbe occupied all the 
summer, while the political questions of the imperial election 
and of an understanding lietween Prussia and England were 
pending. The chief efforts of Austria were directed towards 
the valleys of the Main and Lahn and Frankfort, where the 
I'Yeneh and Austrian armies manmuvred for a position from 
which to overawe the electoral body. Marshal Traun was 
successful, and the grand-duke became the emperor Francis 1 . 
on the 13th of September. Frederick agreed with England to 
recognize the election a few days later, but Maria Theresa would 
I not conform to the treaty of Breslau without a further appeal 
I to the fortune of war. Saxony joined in this last attempt. A 
new advance of Prince Charles (|uickly brought on the battle 
of Soor, fought on ground destined to be famous in the war of 
1866. Frederick was at first in a position of great peril, but his 
army changed front in the face of the advancing enemy and by 
its buldne.ss and tenacity won a remarkable victory (September 
30). But the campaign was not ended. An Austrian contingent 
from the Main joined the Saxons under Marshal Rutowski, and a 
combined movement was made in the direction of Berlin by 
Rutowski from Saxony and Prince Charles from Bohemia. The 
danger was very great. Frederick hurried up his forces from 
Silesia and marched as rapidly as possible on Dresden, winning 
the actions of Katholisch-Hcnnersdorf (Novcmlier 24) ami 
Gorlitz (November 25). Prince Charles was thereby forced 
back, and now a second Prussian army under the old Dessauei 
advanced up the Elbe from Magdeburg to meet Rutowski. 
The latter took up a strong position at Kesselsdorf between 
Meissen and Dresden, but the veteran Ixjopold attacked him 
directly and without hesitation (December 14). The .Saxons 
and their allies were completely routed after a hard struggle, 
and Maria Theresa at last gave way. In the peace of Dresden 
(December 25) Frederick recognized the imperial election, and 
retained Silesia, as at the peace of Breslau. 

9. Operations in Italy, 1743-1747 .—Tlie campaign in Italy 
this year was also no mere war of posts. In March 1745 
a secret treaty allied the Genoese republic with France, Spain 
and Naples. A change in the command of the Austrians 
favoured the first move of the allies. De Gages moved from 
Modena towards Lucca, the French and Spaniards in the Alps 
under Marshal Maillebois advanced through the Riviera to 
the Tanaro, and in the middle of July the two armies were 
at last concentrated lietween the Scrivia and the Tanaro, 
to the unusually large number of 80,000. A swift march on 
Piacenza drew the Austrian commander thither, and in his 
absence the allies fell upon and completely defeated the Sardinians 
at Bassignano (.September 27), a victory which was quickly 
followed by the capture of Alessandria, Valenza and Casale. 
Jomini calls the concentration of forces which effected the 
victory “ le plus remarquable de toute la guerre.” But the 
complicated politics of Italy brought it about that Maillebois 
was ultimately unable to turn his victorj' to account. Indeed, 
early in 1746, Austrian troops, freed by the peace with Frederick, 
passed through Tirol into Italy; the Franco-Spanish winter 
quarters were brusquely attacked, and a French garrison of 
6000 men at Asfi was forced to capitulate. At the same time 
Count Browne with an Austrian corps struck at the allies on the 
lower Po, and cut off, their communication with the ntain body 
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in Piedmont. A series of minor actions thus completely destroyed 
the great concentration. The allies separated, Maillebois 
covering Liguria, the Spaniards marching against Browne. The 
latter was promptly and heavily reinforced, and all that the 
Spaniards could do was to entreifch themselves at Idacenza ; 
the Spanish Infant as supreme commander calling up Maillebois 
to his aid. The I'Venii, skilfully conducted and marching 
rapidly, joined forces once more, but their situation was critical, 
for only two marches behind them tlie army of the king of 
Sardinia was in pursuit, and before them lay the principal army 
of the Austrians. The pitched battle of Piacenza (June i6) was 
hard fought, and Maillebois had nearly achieved a victory when 
orders from the Infant compelled him to retire. That the army 
escaped at all was in the highest degree creditable to Maillebois 
and to his son and chief of staff, under whose leadership it 
eluded both the Austrians and the Sardinians, defeated an 
Austrian corps in the battle of Rottofreddo (August 12), and 
made good its retreat on Genoa. It was, however, a mere remnant 
of the allied army which returned, and the Austrians were .soon 
masters of north Italy, including Genoa (September). But they 
met with no success in their forays towards the Alps. Soon 
Genoa revolted from the oppressive rule of the victors, rose and 
drove out the Austrians (December 5-11), and the I'rench, now 
commanded by Belleisle, took the offensive (1747). Genoa 
held out against a second Austrian siege, and after the plan of 
campaign had as usual been referred to Paris and Madrid, it 
was relieved, though a picked corps of the French army under 
the chevalier de Belleisle, brother of the marshal, was defeated 
in the almost impossible attempt (July 19) to storm the en¬ 
trenched pass of Exiles (Col di Assietta), the chevalier, and with 
him the title of the French nobility, being killed at the barricades. 
Before the steady advance of Marshal Belleisle the Austrians 
retired into J.ombardy, and a desultory campaign was waged 
up to the conclusion of peace. 

In North America the most remarkable incident of what 
has been called “King George’s War” was the capture of the 
French Canadian fortress of Louisburg by a British expedition 
(April 29-June 16, 1745), of which the military portion was 
furnished by the colonial militia under Oilonel (afterwards 
l.ieutenant-General Sir William) Pepperell (1696-1759) of 
.Maine. Ixmisbiirg was then regarded merely as a nest of priva¬ 
teers. and at the peace it was given up, but in the Seven Years’ 
War it came within the domain of grand strategy, and its second 
capture was the preliminary step to the British conquest of 
Canada. For the war in India, see India : History. 

10. Later Campaigns .—The last three campaigns of the war 
in the Netlierlands were illustrated by the now fully developed 
genius of Marshal Saxe. After Fontenoy the French carried all 
before them. The withdrawal of most of the English to aid in 
suppressing the. ’Forty-Five rebellion at home left their allies in 
a helpless position. In 1746 the Dutch and the Austrians were 
driven back towards the line of the Meuse, and most of the 
important fortresses were taken by the French. The battle of 
Roucoux (or Raucourt) near Li^ge, fought on the nth of October 
between the allies under Prince Charles of Lorraine and the 
French under Saxe, resulted in a victory for the latter. Holland 
itself was now in danger, and when in April 1747 Saxe’s army, 
which had now conquered the Austrian Netherlands up to the 
Meuse, turned its attention to the United Provinces, the old 
fortresses on the frontier offered but slight resistance. The 
prince of Orange and the duke of Cumberland underwent a severe 
defeat at Lauffeld (Lawfeld, &c., also called Val) on the 2nd of 
July 1747, and .Saxe, after his victory, promptly and secretly 
despatched a corps under (Marshal) Lowendahl to besiege Bergen- 
op-Zoom. 'On the i8th of September Bergen-op-^om was 
stormed by the French, and in the last year of the war Maastricht, 
attacked by the entire forces of Saxe and Lowendahl, surrendered 
on the 7th of May 1748. A large Russian array arrived on the 
Meuse to join the allies, but too late to be of use. The quarrel 
of Russia and Sweden had been settled by the peace of Abo in 
1743, and in 1746 Russia had allied herself with Austria. Eventu¬ 
ally a large army marched from Moscow , to the Rhine, an event 


which was not without^ military significance, and in a manner 
preluded the great invasions of 1813-1814 and 1815. The 
general peace of Aix-la-Chapclle (Aachen) was signed on the 
18th of October 1748. 

II. General Character of the War. —Little need be said of the 
military features of the war. The intervention of Pru.ssia as a 
military power was indeed a striking phenomenon, but her 
triumph was in a great measure due to her fuller application of 
principles of tactics and discipline univei^ally recognized though 
less universally enforced. The other powers reorganized their 
forces after the war, not so much on the Prussian model as on the 
basis of a stricter application of known general principles. 
Prussia, moreover, was fiu" ahead of all the other continental 
powers in administration, and over Austria, in particular, her 
advantage in this matter was almost decisive of the struggle. 
Added to this was the personal ascendancy of Frederick, not yet 
a great general, but energetic and resolute, and, further, opposed 
to generals who were responsible for their men to their individual 
sovereigns. These advantages have been decisive in many wars, 
almost in all. The special feature of the war of 1740 to 1748, 
and of other wars of the time, is the extraordinary disparity 
between the end and the means. The political schemes to be 
executed by the French and other armies were as grandiose as 
any of modem times ; their execution, under the then conditions 
of time and space, invariably fell short of expectation, and the 
history of the war proves, as that of the Seven Years’ War was 
to prove, that the small standing army of the i8th century 
could conquer by degrees, but could not deliver a decisive blow. 
FYcderick alone, with a definite end and proportionate means 
wherewith to achieve it, succeeded completely. The French, 
in spite of their later victories, obtained so little of what they 
fought for that Parisians could say to each other, when they 
met in the streets, “ You are as stupid as the Peace.” And if, 
when fighting for their own hand, the governments of Europe 
could so fail of their purpose, even lessees to be expected when 
the armies were compo.sed of allied contingents, sent to the war 
each for a different object. The allied national armies of 1813 
co-operated loyally, for they had much at stake and worked for 
a common object; those of 1741 represented the divergent 
private interests of the several dynasties, and achieved nothing. 

Bibi.tography. . - Besides general works on Frederick’s life and 
reign, oi which Carlyle, Preitss and v. Taysen arc of particular 
importance, and Frederick's own works, see the Prussian oflicial Die 
I. und II. sMesischen A’rtcgc (Berlin, 1890-1895); Austrian official 
Kriege. der Kaiserin Maria Theresia ; Gesch. des Sslerr. Erhfolge- 
hrieges (Vienna, from 1895); Jomini, Traiti des grandes opiralions 
milUaires, introdnetion to’vol. i. (Paris, 4th edition. 1851); C. von 
B.-K., Geist und Stoff im Kriege (Vienna, 1895); v. Ameth, Maria 
Teresias erste Itmerungsfahre \l^i)v.Schoniag, Diej erste Jahre 
der Regierung Friedrichs des Grossen ; Bernhardi, Friedrich der 
Grosse als Feldherr (Berlin, 1881); v. Canitz, Nachrichten, (S-c., Oher 
die Taten und Schiehsale der Reiierei, &‘C. (Berlin, 18O1); Grfmhugen, 
Gesch. des I. schlesischen Krieges (Gotha, 1881-188^; Orlich, Gesch. 
der schlesisrhen Kriege ; Dcroy, Beiirdge eur Gesch. des Ssten. 
Erhfolgehrieges (Munich, 1883); Crousse, I.a Guerre de. la succession 
dans les provinces helgiques (Pari.s, 1885); Duncker, Militdrisehe, (S-c., 
Ahlenstiiche eur Gesch. des I. schles. Krieges ; MiHtdr-Wochenlilalt 
supplements 1875, 1877, 1878, 1883, 1891. 1901, &c. (Berlin); Jlfi'f- 
ieihmgen des k.h. Kriegsarchivs, from 1887 (Vienna); Baumgart, 
Die Litieratur, S-c., Uher Friedrich d. Gr. (Berlin. 1886): Fortescue, 
History of the British Army, vol. ii. ; F. H. Skrine. Fontenoy and the 
War of the A ustrian Succession (London, 1906); Francis Parkman, 
A Half-Century of Conflict (1892). (C. F. A.) 

Necod Operaliem. 

The naval operations of this war were languid and confused. 
They are complicated by the fact that they were entangled with 
the Spanish war, which broke out in 1739 in consequence of the 
long disputes between England and Spain over their confiicting 
claims in America. Until the closing years they were conducted 
with small intelligence or spirit. The Spanish government was 
nerveless, and sacrificed its true interests to the family ambition 
of the king Philip V., who wished to establish his younger sons 
as ruling princes in Italy. French administration was corrupt, 
and the government was chiefly concerned in its political interests 
in Germany. The British navy was at its lowest pennt of eqeigy 
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and efficiency after tne long administration of Sir Robert Walpde. 
Therefore, ^though the war ctmtained passages of vigour, it 
was neither interesting nor decisive nn the sea. 

War on Spain was declared by (ireat Britain on the 23rd of 
October 1730. It was universally believed that the Spanish 
colonies Would fall at once liefore attack. A plan was laid for 
combined operations against them from east and west One 
force, military and naval, was to assault them from the West 
Indies under Admiral Inward Vernon. Another, to be commanded 
by Commodore George Anson, afterwards Lord Anson, was to 
round Cape Horn and to fall upon the Pacific coaiit. Delays, 
had preparations, dockyard corruption, and the unpatriotic 
squabbles of the naval and military officers concerned caused 
the failure of a hopclul scheme. On the 21st of Novemlier 1739 
Admiral Vernon did indeed suca'ed in capturing the ill-defended 
Spanish harliour of Porto Bello (in the present republic of 
Panama)—a trilling success to boast of. But he did nothing to 
prevent the Spanish ctmvoys from reaching Kurope. The Spanish 
privateers cruised with destructive effect against British trade, 
both in the West indies and in Euroiican waters. When Vernon 
had been joined by Sir Chaloner Ogle with naval reinforcements 
and a strong body of troops, an attack was made mi Cartagena 
in what Ls now Colombia (March p-Apri! 24, 1741). The 
delay had given the Spanish admiral, Don Bins de l^o, time 
to prepare, and the siege failed with a dreadful loss of life to the 
assailants. Want of success was largely due to tla- incompetence 
of the military officers and the brutal insolence of the admiral. 
The war in the West Indies, after two other unsuccessful attacks 
had been made on Spanish territory, died down and did not 
revive till 1748. The expedition under Anson saUed late, was 
very ill provided, and less strong than had been intended. It 
consisted of six ships and left England on the 18th of September 
J740. Anson returned alone with his flagship the “ Centurion ” 
on the 15th of June 1744. The other vessels hud either failed 
to round the Horn nr ha^ been lost. But ,\nson had harried the 
coast of Oiile and Peru and had captured a Spanish galleon of 
immense value near the Philippines. His cjuise was a great 
feat of resolution and endurance. 

While Anson was pursuing his voyage round the world, Spain 
was mainly intent on tlie Italian policy of the king. A squadron 
was fitted out at (iuiiz to convey troops to 1 taly. It was watched 
by the British admiral Nicholas Haddock. When the blockading 
squadron w-as forced off Iw want of provisions, the Spanish 
admiral l>on Jos6 Navarro pul to sea. He was followed, but 
when the British force came in sight of him Navarro bad been 
joined by a h'rench squadron under M. de Court (December 1741). 
Tlic French admiral announced that he would support the 
Spaniards if lliey were attacked and Haddock retired. France 
and Great Britain were not yet openly at war, but liolh were 
engaged in the stniggle in Ciermany—Great Britain as the ally 
of the queen of Hungarj', Maria Theresa; France as the supporter 
of the Bavarian claimant of the empire. Navarro and M. de 
Court went on to Toulon, where they remained till February 
1744. A British fleet watched them, under the command of 
Admiral Richard Lestock, till Sir Tiiomas Mathews was sent 
out as tommandcr-in-chief, and as minister to the court of Turin. 
Partial manifestations of hostility between the P'rench and 
British took place in different seas, but avowed war did not 
begin till the French government issued its declaration of the 
30th of March, to which Great Britain replied on the 31st. This 
formality had been preceded by French preparations for the 
invasion of England, and by a collision between the allies and 
Mathews in the Mediterranean ^see Tour.oN, Battle of). On 
the rtth of February amost confused battle was fought,in which 
the van and centre of the British fleet was engaged with the rear 
and centre of the allies. Lestock, who was on the worst possiWe 
terms with his superior, took no part in the action. He en¬ 
deavoured to excuse himself by alleging that the orders of 
Mathews were contradictory. Mathews, a puzzle-headed and 
hot-tempered man, fought with spirit but in a dborderiy way, 
breaking the formation of his fleet, and showing no power of 
direction. The mismanagement of the British fleet in the battle. 


SUCCESSION 

by arousing deep anger among the people, led to a drastic reform 
of the British navy which bore its fest fruits before the war ended. 

The French invasion scheme was arranged in combination with 
the Jacobite leaders, and soldiere were to be transported from 
Dunkirk. But though the‘British government showed itself 
wholly wanting in foresight, the plan broke down! In Februart' 
1744, a French fleet of twenty sail of the line entered the Channel 
under Jacques Aymar, comte de Roquefeuil, bef ore the British 
force under Admiral John Norris was ready to oppose him. 
But the French force was ill equipped, the admiral was nervous, 
his mind dwelt on all the misfortunes which might possibly 
happen, and the weather was bad. M. de Roquefeuil came 
up almost as far as the Downs, where he learnt that Sir John 
Norris was at hand with twenty-five sail of the line, and thereupon 
precipitately retreated. The military expedition prepared at 
Dunkirk to cross under cover of Roquefeuil’s fleet naturally 
' did not start. The utter weakness of the French at sea, due to 
long neglect of the fleet and the bankrupt state of tiic treasury, 
was shown during the Jacobite rising of 1745, when France made 
no attempt to profit by the distress of the British government. 
'I he Dutch having by this time joined Great Brilain, made a 
serious addition to ihe naval power opposed to France, though 
Holland was compelled liy the necessity for maintaining an army 
in Flanders to play a very subordinate part at .sea. Not being 
stimulated by formidable attack, and having immediate interests 
both at home and in Germany, the Britisli government was slow 
to make use of its latest navaJ strength. Spain, which could do 
notliing of an offensive charai'ter, was almost neglected. During 
1745 the New England expedition which took Louisburg (April 
30 J une 16) was covered by a British naval force, but tlie opera¬ 
tions were in a general way sporadic, subordinated to the supply 
of convoy, or to unimportant particular ends. In the East 
Indies, Mali6 de la Bourdonnais made a vigorous use of a small 
squadron to which no effectual resistance was offered Iiy the 
British naval forces. He captured Madras (July 24-SeptemlKT 
9,174O), a set-off for Louisburg, for wbich it was exchanged at 
the close of the war. In the same year a British combined naval 
and military expedition to the coast of France—the first of a long 
series of similar ventures which in the end were derided as 
“ breaking windows with guineas ”—was tarried out during 
August and October. The aim was the capture of the French 
TCast India company's dockyard at L’Orient, but it was not 
attained. 

From 1747 till the dose of the war in October 1748 the naval 
policy of the British government, without reaching a high level, 
was yet more energetic and coherent. A closer walch was kept 
on the French coast, and effectual means were taken to intercept 
communication bi'tween France and her American possessions. 
In the spring information was obtained thatau important convoy 
for tlie Isast and West Indies was to sail from L’Orient. In 
the previous year the British government had allowed a French 
expedition under M. d’Anville to fail mainly by its own weakness. 
In 1747 a more creditable line was taken. An overwhelming 
force was employed under the command of Anson to intercept 
the convoy in the Channel. It was met. crushed and captured, 
or driven hack, on the 3rd of May. On the 14th of (Ictober 
another French convoy, protected by a strong squadron, was 
intercepted by a well-appointed and well-directed squadron of 
superior numbers—the squadrons were respectively ei^t French 
and fourteen British—^in the Bay of Biscay. Tlie French 
admiral Desherbiers de I’fitendu^re made a very gallant resist¬ 
ance, and the fine quality of his ships enabled him to counteract 
to some extent the superior numbers of Sir Edward Hawke, 
the Briti^ admiral. While the war-ships were engaged, the 
merchant vessels, with the small protection which Desherbiers 
could spare them, continued on their way to the West Indies. 
Most of them were, however, mtercepted and captured in those 
waters. This disaster convinced the French government of 
its helplessness at sea, and it'made no further effiirt. 

The last naval operations took place in the West Indies, 
where the Spaniards, who had for a time been treated as a n^i- 
gibte quantity, 'were attacked on the coast of Cuba by a British 
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squadron under Sir Charies Knowles. They had a naval force 
under Admiral Regio at Havana. Each side was at once 
anxious to cover its own trade, and to Intercept that of the other. 
Capture was rendered particularly desirable to the British by 
the fact tluit the Spanish honie\^d-bound convoy would be 
laden with the bullion sent from the American mines. In the 
course of the movement of each to protect its trade, the two 
sriuadrons met on the i st of October 1748 in the Bahama Channel. 
The action was indecisive when compared with the successes 
of British fleets in later days, but the advantage lay with Sir 
Charles Knowles. He was prevented from following it up by the 
speedy receipt of the news that peace had been made in Europe 
by the powers, who were all in various degrees exhausted. Tlut 
it was arranged on the terms of a mutual restoration of conquests 
show.s lliat none of the combatants could claim to have estab¬ 
lished a final superiority. The conquests of the French in the 
Bay of Bengal, and their militory successes in Handers, enabled 
them to treat on e(|ual terms, and nothing had Ijeen taken from 
Spain. 

The war was remarkable for the prominence of privateering 
on both sides. It was carried on by the Spaniards in the West 
Indies with groat success, and actively at fiome. The French 
were no less active in all seas. Mahe de la Bourdonnais's 
attack on Madras partook largely of the nature of a privateering 
venture. The British retaliated with vigour. The total numl)er 
of captures by French and Spanish corsairs was in all probability 
larger than the list of British -partly for tlie reason given by 
Voltaire, namely, that more British merchants were taken because 
there were many more British nicrcliant ships to take, but partly 
also liecause the British government had not yet begun to enforce 
the use of convoy so strictly a.s it did in later times. 

S<‘i- Iti’.i.t'.un's Naval and Mtlilar" i^lemoin (London, 1804); 
La Marine mtlilairc de la I-rance saa.s le r^gne <&■ Louis A'V, t)y 
(i. l,aioiir-Gayet (Pans, Tlw Uoyat Navy, by Sir W. L. 

Clowes .Old otliers (J.ondon, &c.). (I). 11 .) 

AUTHENTIC (from Gr. uiSei-np, one who does a thing 
himself), genuine, as opposed to counterfeit, true or original. 
In music it is one of the terms used fur the ecclesiastical modes. 
The title of Authentics was also used for Justinian’s Novelis. 

AUTOCEPHALOUS (from Gr. ai'Tos, self, and kc^AiJ, head), 
of independent headship, a term used ol certain ecclesiastical 
functionaric.s and orgimizations. 

AUTOCHTHONES (Gr. aeros, and earth, t.e. people sprung 
from earth it.self: Lat. terrigenae ; see also under Abokicines), 
the original inhabitants of a country as opposed to settlers, and 
those of their descendants who kept themselves free from an 
admixture of foreign peoples. Tlie practice in ancient Greece 
of descriliing legendary heroes and men of ancient lineage as 
“ earthbom " greatly strengthened the doctrine of autochthony ; 
for instance, the Athenians wore golden grasshoppers in their 
hair in token that they were bom from the soil and had always 
lived in Attica (Thucydides i. 6 ; Plato, Menexenus, 245). In 
Thebes, the race of Sparti were fielieved to have sprung from 
a field sown with dragons’ teeth. The Phrygian Corybantes 
liad been forced out of the hill-side like trees by Rhea, the great 
mother, and hence were called OfeSpot/iwIt. It is clear from 
Aeschylus {Promelhetts, 447) that primitive men were supposed 
to have at first lived like animals in caves and Woods, till by 
the help of the gods and heroes they were raised to a stage 
of civilization. 

AUTOCLAVE, a strong closed vessel of metal in which liquids 
can be heated above their boiling points under pressure. Ety- 
mol(^ically the word indicates a self-closing vessel (awos, self, and 
davis, key, or dams, nail), in which the tightness of the joints 
is maintained by the internal pressure, but this characteristic 
is frequently wanting in the actual apparatus to which the name 
is applied. The prototype of the autoclave was the digester of 
Denis Papin, irtvented in 1681, which is still used in cooking, 
but the appliaace finds a much wider range of employment in 
chemical industry, where it is utilized in various forms in the 
nuinufacture of candles, coal-tar colours, &c. Frequently an 
agitator, passing through a stuffing-box, is fitted so that the 


contents may be stirred, and renewable linings are provided in 
ca.scs where the subslinces under treatment exert a corrosive 
action on metal , 

AUTOCRACY (Gr. avroKpirtui, absolute power), a term 
applied to that form of government which is absolute or irre¬ 
sponsible, and vested in one single person. It is It type of 
government usually found amongst eastern peoples; amongst 
more civilized nations the only example is that of Russia, where 
the sovereign assumes us a title " the 'autocrat of all the 
Russias.” * 

AUT0-DA-F£, more correctly Auto-de-k£ (act of faith), the 
name of the ceremony during the course of which the sentences 
of the Spanisli mqui.sition were read and executed. 'I'he auto- 
da-fe was almost identical with the sermo gmeralis of the medieval 
inquisition, it never took place on a feast day of the church, 
but on .some famous anniversary : the accession of a Spanish 
monarcli, his marriage, the birth of an infant, &c. It was public: 
the king, the royal family, the grand councils of the kingdom, 
the court and the people being present. The ceremony comprised 
a procession in which the members of the Holy Office, with its 
familiars and agents, the condemned persons and the penitents 
took part; a solemn mass ; an oath of obedience to the inquisi¬ 
tion, tiiken by the king and all the lay functionaries ; a sermon 
by the Grand Inquisitor; and the reading of the sentences, 
eitlier of condemnation or acquittal, delivered by the Holy 
Office. The handing over of impenitent persons, and those who 
had relapsed, to the secular power, and their punishment, did 
not usually take place on the occasion of an aiito-da-f6, properly 
so c'alled. Sometimes those who were condemned to the flames 
were burned on the night following the ceremony. The first 
great auto-da-fes were celebrated when Thomas dc Torquemada 
was at the head of the .Spanisli inquisition (Seville 1482, Toledo 
i486, A’c.). The last, subsequent to the time of Charles HI., 
were held in secret; moreover, they dealt with only a very small 
number of sentences, of which hardly any were capital. I'he 
isolated cases of the torturing of a revolutionary priest in Mexico 
in 1816, and of a relapsed Jew and of a Quaker in Spain during 
1826, cannot really be considered as auto-da-fds. (P. A.) 

AUTOGAMY (from Gr. ai’Tos, self, and yaftia, marriage), 
a botanical term for sdf-fertiliration. (Sec Anoiosperms.) 

AUTOGENY, AUTOGENOUS (Gr. atiroyenjs), spontaneous 
generation, self-produced. Haeckel distinguished autogeny and 
plasmogenv, applying the former term when the formative fluid 
in which the first living nrntter was supposed to arise was in- 
oiganic and the latter when it was organic, t.e. contained the 
requisite fundamental substances dissolved in the form of 
complicated and fluid combinations of carbon. In “ autogenous 
soldering ” two pieces of metal arc united by the melting of the 
opposing surfaces, without the use of a separate fusible alloy 
or solder as a cementing material. 

AUTOGRAPHS. Autograph (Gr. avT<Ss, self, ypi^iv, to 
write) is a term applied by common usage either to a document 
signed by the person from whom it emanates, or to one written 
entirely by the hand of such person (which, however, is also 
more technically described as holograph, from oAos, entire, 
ypdtfrftv, to write), or simply to an independent signature. 

The existence of autographs must necessarily have been 
coeval with the invention of letters. Documents in the hand¬ 
writing of their composers may possibly exist among the early 
papyri of Figypt and the clay tablets of Babylonia and Assyria, 
and among the early examples of writii^ in the liast. But the 
oriental practice of employing professional scrilies in writing 
the body of documents and of using seals for the purpose of 
“ signing ” (the “ signum ” originally meaning the impression 
of the seal) almost precludes the idea. When we are told (i Kings 
xxi. 8) that Jezebel wrote letters in Ahab’s name and sealed 
them with his seal, we are, of course, to understand that the 
lettera were written by the professional scribes and that 
the impression of the king’s seal was the authentication, 
equivalent to the signature of western nations; and again, 
when King Darius “ signed ” the writing and the decree (Dan. 
vi. 9), he did so witli his seal. To find documents which we can 
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recognize with certainty to be autographs, we must descend 
to the Ptolemaic and Roman periods of Kgyptian history, which 
are represented by an abundance ot, papyrus documents of all 
kinds, chiefly in Greek. Among them are not a few original 
letters and personal documents, in which we may see the hand¬ 
writing of many lettered and unlettered individuals who lived 
during the 3rd century u.c. and in succeeding times, and which 
prove how very widespread was the practice of writing in those 
days. We owe it to‘lhe drj' and even atmosphere of Kgypt that 
these written documents have been preserved in such numbers. 
On the other hand, in Italy and Greece ancient writings have 
perished, save the few charred papyrus rolls and waxen tablets 
which have been recovered from the ruins of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii. The.se tablets, however, have a special value, for many 
of them contain autograph signatures of principals and witnesses 
to legal deeds to which they were attached, together with im¬ 
pressions of seals, in compliance with the Roman law which 
required the actual subscriptions, or attested marks, of the 
persons concerned. 

But, when we now speak of autographs and autograph collec¬ 
tions, wc use such terms in a restricted sense and imply documents 
or signatures written by persons of some degree of eminence or 
notoriety in the various ranks and professions of life; and 
naturally the only early autographs in this sense which coukl 
be expected to survive are the subscriptions and signatures of 
royal personages and great officials attached to important public 
deeds, which from their nature have been more jealously cared 
for than mere private documents. 

Following the Roman practice, subscriptions and signatures 
were required in legal documents in the early centuries of our 
era. Hence we find them in the few Latin deeds on papyrus 
which liavc come to light in Egypt; we find them on the well- 
known Dacian waxen tablets of the and century ; and we find 
them in the series of papyrus deeds from Ravenna and other 
places in Italy between the sth and 10th centuries. The same 
practice obtained in the‘ Frankish empire. The Merovingian 
kings, or at least those of them who knew how to write, sub¬ 
scribed their diplomas and great charters with their own hands ; 
and their great officers of state, chancellors and others, counter¬ 
signed in autograph. The unlettered Merovingian kings made 
use of monograms composed of the letters of their names ; and, 
curiously, the illiterate monogram was destined to supersede 
the literate subscriptions. For the monogram was adopted bv 
Charlemagne and his successors as a recognized symbol of their 
subscription. It was their signuni manuale, their sign manual, 
in courtly imitation of the royal practice, monograms and other 
marks were adopted by official personages, even though they 
could write. The notarial marks of modern times arc a survival 
of the practice. By the illiterate other signs, besides the mono¬ 
gram, came to be employed, such as the cross, &c., as signs 
manual. The monogram was used by French monarchs from 
the reign of Charlemagne to that of Philip the Fair, who died in 
1314. It is very doubtful, however, whether in any instance this 
sign manual was actually traced by the momvrch’s own hand. 
At the most, the earlier sovereigns appear to have drawn one 
or two strokes in their monograms, which, so far, may be called 
their autographs. But in the later period not even this was 
done; the monogram was entirely the work of the scribe. 
(Sec Diplomatic.) 

The employment of marks or signs manual went out of general 
use after the rzth century, in the course of which the affixing 
or appending of seals became the common method of executing 
deeds. But, as education became more general and tlie practice 
of writing more widely diffused, the usage grew up in the course 
of the 14th century of signing the name-signature as well as of 
affixing the seal; and by the 15th century it hod become estab¬ 
lished, and it remains to the present time. Thus the signum 
manuale had disappeared, except among notaries ; but the term 
survived, and by a natural process it was transferred to the 
signature. In the present day it is used to designate the “ sign 
manual ” or autograph signature of the sovereign. 

The Anglo-Saxon kings of England did not sign their charters. 


their names being invariably written by the official scribes. 
After the Norman conquest, the sign manual, usually a cross, 
which sometimes accompanied the name of the sovereign, may 
in some instances be autograph; but no royal signature is to be 
found earlier than the reign' of Richard 11 . Of the signatures 
of this king there are two examples, of the years 1386 and 1389, 
in the Public Record Office; and there is one, of 1397, in the 
British Museum. Of his father, the Black Prince, there is in the 
Record Office a motto-signature, De par HonwtU (high courage), 
Ich dene, subscribed to a writ of privy seal of 1370. The kings 
of the ikncastrian line were apparently ready writers. Of the 
handwriting of both Henry IV. and Henry V. there are specimens 
both in the Record Office and in the British Museum. But by 
their time writing had become an ordinary accomplishment. 

Apart from the autographs of sovereigns, those of famous 
men of the early middle ages can hardly be said to exist, or, if they 
do exist, they are difficult to identify. For example, there is 
a charter at Canterbury bearing the statement that it was written 
by Dunstan ; but. as there is a duplicate in the British Museum 
with the same statement, it is probable that both the one and 
tlie other are copies. The autograph MSS. of the chronicles of 
Ordericus Vilalis, of Robert de Monte, and of Sigebert of 
Gembloux arc in existence ; and among the Cottonian MSS. 
there are undoubtedly autograph writings of Matthew of Paris, 
the English chronicler of Heniy’ Ill.’s reign. There are certain 
documents in the British Museum in the hand of William of 
Wykeham ; and among French archives there are autograph 
writings of the historian Joinville. These are a few instances. 
When we come to such a collection as the famous Paston Letters, 
the correspondence ol the Norfolk family of Paston of the ysth 
century, wc find therein numerous autographs of historicuil 
jMjrsonages of the time. 

From the i6th century onward, we enter the period of modern 
history, and autograph documents of all kinds become plentiful. 
And yet in the midst of this plenty, by a perverse fate, there is 
in certain instances a remarkable dearth. The instance of 
Shakespeare is the most famous. But for three signatures to 
the three sheets of his will, and two signatures to the conveyances 
of property in Blackfriars, we should be without a vestige of 
his handwriting. For certtiin other signatures, professing to 
be his, inscribed in books, may be dismissed as imitations. 
Such forgeries come up from time to time, as might be expected, 
and arc placed upon the market. The Shakespearean forgeries, 
however, of W. H. Ireland were perpetrated rather with a 
literary intent than as an autographic venture. 

Had autq;raph collecting been the fashion in Shakespeare's 
days, we should not have had to deplore the loss of his and of 
other great writers’ autograplis. But the taste had not then 
come into vogue, at least not in England. The series of auto¬ 
graph documents which were gathered in such a library as that 
of Sir Robert Cotton, now in the British Museum, found their 
way thither on account of their literary or historic interest, and 
not merely as specimens of the handwriting of distinguished 
men. Such a series also as that formed by Philippe de Bithune, 
Comte dc Selles et Charost,and his son,in the reign of Louis XfV., 
consisting for the most part of original letters and papers, now 
in the Bibliothique Nationale, might liave been regarded as the 
result of autograph collecting did we not know tliat it was 
brought together for historical purposes. It was in Germany 
and the Low Countries that the practice appears to have origi¬ 
nated, chiefly among students and other members of the 
universities, of collecting autograph inscriptions and signatures 
of one’s friends in albums, alia amicorum, little oblong pocket 
volumes of which a considerable number have survived, a very 
fair collection being in the British Museum. The earliest 
album in the latter series is the Egerton MS. 1178, beginning 
with an entry of the year 1554. Once the taste was established, 
the collecting »of autographs, of living persons was naturally 
extended to those of former times; and many collections, 
famous in their day, have been formed, but in most instances 
only to be dispersed again as the owners tired of their fancy or 
as their heirs failed to inherit their tastes along with their 
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possessions. The most celebrated collection formed in England 
in recent years is that of the late Mr Alfred Morrison, which still 
remains intact, and which is well ’known by means of tlie 
sumptuous catal(^ue, with its many facsimiles, compiled by 
the owner. • 

The rivalry of collectors and the high prices which rare or 
favourite autographs realize have naturdly given encouragement 
to the forger. I’alse letters of popular heroes and of popular 
authors, of Nelson, of Burns, of Thackeray, and of others, 
appear from time to time in the market: in some instances 
clever imitations, but more generally too palpably spurious to 
deceive any one with experience. Like the Shakespearean 
forgeries of Ireland, referred to above, the forgeries of Cliattorton 
were literary inventions; and botli were poor performances. 
One of the cleverest frauds of this nature in modern times was 
the fabrication, in the middle of the 19th centur}% of a series 
of letters of Byron and Shelley, with postmarks and seals com¬ 
plete, which were even published as bona fide documents (Brit. 
Mus., Add. MS. 19,377). 

There arc many published colleciions of lacsiiniles of aulographs 
of difierenf nations. Among those ])ubiished in England the follow¬ 
ing mny l>e named British Autography, hy J. TUaiu* (1788-1793, 
with supjdenicnl hy Daniidl, 185.1); Autog;raphs of Boval, Nohic, 
Learned and lientarkable J^ersonafjex in EnplUh flistorv, by J, ( 1 . 
Nichols (1829); /‘acsimiles of Original Ihu'utnnits of ICminent 
Literary Charactera, by C. J. Smith (1852); Autographs of the Kings 
and Queens and Kminent Men of Great Ihitain. by J. Ncthcrclift 
Ilundied Chaiarteristit Autograph Letters, hy J. Nether- 
clili and Son (iK4()) ; The Autograph Miscellany, by V. Netherchft 
(1855) ; The Autograph Souvenir, by E. G. NrtherclifI and R. Sims 
(1865): The Autographu Mirroi (1864 The IJandhooh of 

Autographs, l»y F. G. NrUicrdill (1862); The Autograph Album. 
by 1 .. B. Phillips (jSi’Sfi) ; l^'acstmiles of Autographs (British Museum 
puhliration). five senes (i8t>h-1900). Facsimiles of autographs also 
a])pear in the ofiicial pulilications, I-acstmiles of National MSS., 
from iVtlliam the Conqueror to Queen Anne (Mjuster of the Rolls), 
iK() 5 iSbR; facsimiles of National MSS. of Scotland (Lord Clerk 
Keipster), 1807 1871 ; and I'acsimiles of National MSS. of Ireland 
(Public Record Office, Indand), 1874 1884. (E. M. T.) 

AUTOLYCUS, in Greek mythology, the son of Hermes and 
father of Anticleia, mother of Od5'.sseus. He lived at the foot 
of Mount Parnassus, and was famous as a thief and swindler. On 
one occasion he met his match. Sisyphus, who had lost some 
rattle, suspected Autolycus of being the thief, but was unable 
to Iwing it home to him, since he possessed the power of changing 
everything that was touched by his hands. Sisyphus accordingly 
burnt his name into the hoofs of his cattle, and, during a visit 
to Autotyrus, recognized his property. It is said that on this 
oceasion Sisyphus seduced Autolyrus’s daughter Anticleia, and 
tliat Odysseus was really the son of Sisyphus, not of Laertes, 
whom Anticleia afterwards married. The object of the story 
is to estahlLsh the elose connexion between Hermes, the god of 
theft and cunning, and the three, persons—Sisyphus, Odysseus, 
Autolycus—who arc the inrarnatc representations of these 
practices. Autolycus is also said to have instructed Heracles 
in the art of wrestling, and to have taken part in the Argonautic 
expedition. 

Iliad, X. 467 ; Odvssry, xi.x. 30/;; Ovid, Metam. xi. 313 ; Apollo- 
dorusi. 9; Hyginus, F«6. 20T. 

AUTOLYCUS OF PITANB, Greek mathematician and astro¬ 
nomer, probably flourished in the second half of the 4th century 
B.C., since he is said to have instructed Arcesilaus. His extant 
works consist of two treatises; the one, IHpi xieoujitm/s a-ijmlim'i, 
contains some .simple propositions on the motion of the sphere, 
the other, Ht/ii eiriToKHv xat Si'wewe, in two books, discusses 
the rising and setting of the fixed stars. The former treatise is 
historically interesting for the light it throws on the development 
which the geometry of the sphere had already reached even 
before Autolycus and Euclid (see Theodoisius ok Tripolis). 

Tliere are several I.atin versions oX Autolycus, a Emnch translation 
by Forcadel (1372), and an admirable edition of the Greek text with 
Latin translation by F. Hultsch (Lcipsig, 1885). 

AUTOMATIC WRITING, the name given by students of 
psychical research to writing performed without the volition 
of the agent. The writing may also take place without any 
consciousness of the words written : but some autoraatists are 
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aware of the word which they are actually writing, and perhaps 
of two or three words ftn either side, though there is rarely any 
clear perception of the meting of the whole. Automatic writing 
may take place when the agent is in a state of trance, sjlontaneous 
or induced, in hystero-epilepsy or other morbid states ; or in a 
condition not distinguishable from normal wakefulness. Auto¬ 
matic writing has played an important part in the history of 
modern spiritualism. The phenomenon first appeared on a lacge 
scale in the early days (c. 1850-1860) of the i^ovcment in America. 
Numerous writings ale reported at that period, many of con- 
.siderable length, which purported for the most part to have Iwen 
produced, under .spirit guidance. Some of these were written in 
“ unknown tongues.” Of tho.se which were published the most 
notable are Andrew J. Davis’s Gteal Harmonta, Charles Linton’s 
The Heeding of the Nation:., and J. Murray Spear’s Messages 
from the Spirit T.ife. 

In England also the early spiritualist newspapers were filled 
with ” inspirational ” writing,— Pages of the Paraclete, &c. The 
most notable series of English automatic writings arc the Spirit 
Teachings of the Rev. W. Stainton Moses. The phenomenon, of 
course, lends itself to deception, but there seems no reason to 
doubt that in the great majority of the cases recorded the writing 
was in reality produced without deliberate volition. In the 
earlier years of the .spiritualist movement, a “ planchette,” a 
little heart-shaped hoard running on wheels, was employed to 
facilitate the process of writing. 

Of late years, whilst the theory of external inspiration as the 
cause of tire phenomenon has l>ecn generally discredited, auto¬ 
matic writing has Iwjcn largely employed as a method of experi¬ 
mentally investigating subconscious mental processes. Knowledge 
which had lapsed from the primary consciousness is frequently 
revealed by this means; e.g. forgotten fragments of poetry or 
foreign languages are occasionally given. An experimental 
parallel to this reproduction of forgotten knowledge was devised 
by Edmund Gurney. He showed that information communicated 
to a subject in the hypnotic tranc8 could be subsequently 
reproduced through the handwriting, whilst the attention of tlie 
subject was fully employed in conversing or reading aloud ; or 
an arithmetical problem which had been set during the trance 
could l>e worked out under similar conditions without the apparent 
conseiousne.s.s of the subject. 

Automatic writing for the moiit part, no doubt, brings to the 
surface only the debris of lapsed memories and half-formed 
impressions which haw never reached the focus of consciousness 
—the stuff that dreams are made of. But there are indications 
in some cases of something more than this. In some spontane()u.s 
instances the writing produces anagrams, puns, nonsense verses 
and occasional blasphemies or obscenities; and otherwise 
exhibits characteristics markedly divergent from those of the 
normal consciousness. In the well-known case recorded by Th. 
Mournoy {Des Indes a la planete Mars) the automatist produced 
writing in an unknown character, which purported to be the 
Martian language. The writing generally resembles the ordinary 
handwriting of the agent, but there are sometimes marked 
differences, and the same automatist may employ two or three 
distinct handwritings. Occasionally imitations are produced of 
the handwriting of other persons, living or dead. Not infrequently 
the writing is reversed, so that it can be read only in a looking- 
glass (Spiegelschrift); the ability to produce such writing is 
often associated with the liability to spontaneous somnambulism, 
'fhe hand and arm arc often insensible in the act of writing. 
There are some cases on record in which the automatist has seemed 
to guide his hand not by sight, but by some special extension of 
the muscular sense (Carpenter, Mental Physiology, § 128; W. 
James, Proceedii^s American S.P.R. p. 554). 

Automatic writing frecjuently exhibits indications of telepathy. 
The most remarkable senes of automatic writings recorded in this 
connexion are those executed by the American medium, Mrs 
Piper, in a state of trance {Proceedings S.P.R.). These writing* 
appear to exhibit ronarkable telepathic powers, and are thought 
by some to indicate communication with the spirits of the 
dead. 
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opportunities aScNrded bjr automutic writing for communi¬ 
cating with subconscious strata of tlw "personality have been 
made use of by Pierre janet and (jthers in cases of hystcro- 
epilcpsv, 'and other forms of dissociation of consciousness. 
A patient in an attack of hysterical convulsions, to whom oral 
appeals are made in vain, cun soniotintes be induced to answer in 
writing questions addressed to tlie liand, and thus to reveal the 
secret of the malady or to accept therapeutic suggestions. 

See Edmonds and Pexter, Spiritualism (Nw York. ; Epos 
Sareent, Plantketta, the Despair of Science (Boston, U.S.A., i860); 
Mrs <le Morgan. 1 -tam Matter to Spirit (London, i8(>3); W. Stamton 
Moses, Spinl Teachings (London. 1883) ; PmiMiliugs S.P.R. passim ; 
Th. Fiournoy. Dcs Inties h la plantte Mars ((ien<‘va, io<*o}’; F. Pod- 
more, Moduli Spintualism (London, 1002) ; F. W. H. Myers, 
Uumm Persnnalttv (London, 1003) ; Piene Janet, L’Autamatisme 
psychiiliJgiifue (2nd cd., Paris, iHy.t); Morion Prmce, The JHsstma- 
tivn 0/ a ITi amalilv (fx>iidun. i<)o(i). (F. P.) 

ATJTOMATBM. In philosophical terminology this word is 
usctl in two main senses : (i) in ethics, for the vdew that man 
is not rcspinisible for his actions, which have, therefore, no moral 
value : (2) in psychology, for all actions which are not the result 
of conation or conscious endeavour, ( erlain actions being 
admiltedly automatic, Descartes maintained that, in regard of 
the lower animals, all action is purely meehanical. The same 
theory ha.s since l>een applied to man, with this difference th.at, 
accompanying the mechanical phenomena of action, and entirely 
disconnected with it, arc the phenomena of con.seinusness. Thus 
certain physical changes in the brain result in a given artion ; 
the concomitant mental desire or volition is in no sense causally 
connected with, or prior to, the physical change. This theory, 
which has been maintained by T. Iluxley {Sn'ence and Culture) 
and Shadworth Hodgson {Meiaphysie of Experience and Theory 
of Praetiee), must be distinguished from that of the psycjiophysical 
parallelism, or the “ double a,spect theory ” according to which 
both the mental state and the physical phenomena restih from a 
so-called “ mind stuff,” oij single substance, the material or cause 
of Iroth. 

Automatic arts are of two main kinds. Where the action 
goes on while the attention is focused on entirely different 
subjec-ts (e.g. in cycling), it is purely automatic. On the other 
hand, if the attention is fixed on the end or on any particular 
part of a given action, and the other component parts of the artion 
are performed unconsciously, the automatism may be called 
relative. 

See G. F. Stout, Anal. Psych, i. 238 foil.; Wm. James. Prine. 
of Psveh. i. chap. 5; also tlie articles PsycHOi-oov, Suogestion, 
&c. 

Sensory Automatism is the term given by students of psychical 
research to a centrally initiated hallucination. Such hallucina¬ 
tions are commonly provoked by crystal-gazing (q.v.), but 
auditory hallucinations may be caused by the use of a shell 
(shell-b^ing), and the other senses are occasionally affected. 

Motor Automatism, on the other hand, is a non-reflex move¬ 
ment of a voluntary muscle, executed in the waking state hut nut 
contruiled by the ordinary waking consciousness. Phenometia 
of this kind play a large part in primitive ceremonies of divina¬ 
tion (q.v.) and in our own day furnish much of the material of 
Psychical Research. At the lowest level we liave vague move¬ 
ments of large groups of muscles, as in “ bier-divination,” where 
the murderer or his residence is inferred from the actions of the 
bearers; of a similar character but combined with more specialized 
actions are many kinds of witch seeking. These more specialized 
actions arc most typically seen in the Divining Rod {q.v. ; see 
also Table-Tu*ninc), which indicates the presence of water 
and is used among the uncivilized to trace criminals. At a 
higher stage still we have the delicate movements necessary for 
Automatic Writing (g.w.) or Drawing. A parallel case to 
Automatic Writing is the action of tlie speech centres, resulting 
in the productiM of all kinds of utterances from trance speeches 
in the ordinal language of the speaker to mere unintdligible 
babblings An interesting form of speech automatism is known 
as Glossolalia; in the typical case of Helene Smith, Th. Flournoy 
has shown that these utterances may reach a higher plane and 
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fonn a real language, wUch is, however, based on one already 
known to the speaker. 

See Man {1904), No. 68 ; Futkiore, xiU. 134; Myere in Pruc. 
S.P.R. IX. 20, x)i. 277, XV. 403 ; Flournoy, Dcs Indes A la plauHe 
Mars and in Arch, de Psvcholoeie ; Mvers, Human Personalilv. 

^ ■ (N. W. T.) 

AUTOMATON (from oiWns.self, and fuin, to seize),a self-moving 
machine, or one in which the principle <A motion is contained 
within the mechanism itself. According to this description, 
dorks, watches and all machines of a similar kind, are autmnata, 
but the word is generally applied to contrivances which simulate 
for a time the motions of animal life. It the human figure and 
actions be represented, the automaton has sometimes Ixten calletl 
specially an aridroides. We have very early notices of the con- 
stniction of automata, e.g. the tripods of Vulcan, and the moving 
figures of Daedalus. In 400 B.o., Archytas of Tarentuni is said 
to have made a wooden pigeon that could fly, and during the 
middle ages numerous instances of the construction of automata 
are recorded. Regiomontanus is said to have made of iron a fly, 
which would flutter round the room and return to his liand, 
and also an eagle, which flew before the emperor Maximilian 
when he was entering Nuremberg. Roger IJacon is said to have 
foiged a brazen head whiclt spoke, and AUktIus Magnus to have 
had an androides, which acted as doorkeeper, and was broken 
to pieces by Aquinas. Of these, as of some later instances, e.g. 
the figure, eunstructed lij’ Descartes and the automata exhibited 
by Dr Camus, not inueli is accurately known. Rut in the 
18th century, Jac(|ue8 tic Vaiieanson, tlie celebrated mechanician, 
exhibited three admirable figures,—the flute-player, the lam- 
hourinc-playrr, and the duck, which was capable of eating, 
drinking, and imitating c.\actly the natural voice of that fowl. 
The means by which these results had been produced were 
clearly seen, and a great impulse was given to the const riierion 
of similar figures. Knauss exhibited at Vienna an automaton 
which wrote ; a father and son named Droz constructed several 
ingenious mechanical figures which wrote and played music ; 
Frederick Kaufmann and Lcottard Maelzel made automatic 
trumpeters who could play several niiirches. The Swiss have 
always been celeltrated for their mechanical ingenuity, and they 
construct most of the curious toys, such us flying and singing 
birds, whicli are frequently met with in industrial exhibitions. 
The greatest diiliculty has generally been e.vperieneed in devising 
any niechani.sm whieh shall sur.ces.sfully simulate the human 
voice (not to he compared with the gramophone, whiclt repro¬ 
duces mechanically a real voice). No attempt lias been 
thoroughly successful, though many have been made. A figure 
exhibited by Fabermann of Vienmi remains the best. Kenqx'len’s 
famous chess-player for many years astonished and puzzled 
Kurope. This figure, however, was no true automaton, altliough 
the mechanical contrivances lor concealing the real performer 
and giving effect to his desired movements were e.xceedingly 
ingenious. J. N. Maskelyne, in more recent times (1K75-1880), 
has been prominent in exhibiting his automata, }*syclio (who 
plajed cards) and Zoe (who drew pictures), at the Egyptian 
flail, London, but tlie .secret of these contrivances was well kept. 
(See roNjUKlNt:.) 

AUTOMORPHISM (from Gr. ttiVds, self, and popi^, forra), the 
conception and interpretation of oilier people’s iMbits and ideas 
on the analogy of one’s own. 

AUTONOMY (Gr. uvto's, .self, and vd/*os, law), in general, 
freedom from external restraint, self-government. The term is 
usually coupled witli a qualifying adjective. Thus, political 
autonomy is self-government in its widest sense, independence 
of all control from without. Local autonomy is a freedom of 
self-government within a sphere marked out liy some superior 
authority; e.g. municipal coqiorations in England have their 
administrative powers marked out for them by acts of parliament, 
and in so far as they govern themselves within these hmits 
exercise local autonomy. Administrative or constitutional 
autonomy, such as exists in the British colonies, implies an 
extent of self-government which falls sliort only of complete 
independence. The term is used loosely even in the case of e.g. 
religious bodies,, individual churches and other communities 
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which enjoy a measure of self-government m certain specified 
respects. 

In philosophy, the terra (with its antithesis “ heteronoray ”) 
was applied by Kant to that aspect of the rational will in which, 
qua rational, it is a law to itself independently alike of any 
external authority, of the results of experience and of the im¬ 
pulses of pleasure and pain. J n the sphere of morals, the ultimate 
and only authority which tlie mind can recognize is the law 
which emerges from the pure moral consciousness. This is the 
only sense in which moral freedom can be understood. (See 
Ethics ; Kant.) Though the terra “ autonomy ” in its fullest 
sense implies entire freedom from causal necessity, it can also 
be used even in determinist theories lor relative independence 
of particular conditions, theological or conventional. 

AUTOPSY (Gr. aiVos-, self, and sight, investigation), 
a personal examination, specifically a posi-murlem (“ after 
death ”) examination of a dead body, to ascertain the cause of 
death, &c. The term “ necropsy ” (Gr. kk/jos, corpse) is 
sometimes used in this sense. (See Cokoner and Medical 

JtlRISCRimENCK.) 

AOTRAN, JOSEPH (1813-1877), French poet, was born at 
Marseilles on the 20th of June 1813. In 1832 he addressed an 
ode to Lamartine, who was then at Marseilles on his way to the 
East. 'J’hc elder poet persuaded the young man’s lather to 
allow him to follow his poetic bent, and Autran remained from 
that time a faithful disciple of Lamartine. His best-known 
work.is La Mer (1835), remodelled in 1852 as Les Peemes de La 
wer. Ludiiiria ventis (1838) followed, and the success of these 
two volumes gained for Autran the librarianship of his native 
town. His other most important work is his Vie rurale (1856), 
a series of pictures of peasant life. The Algerian campaigns 
inspired him with ver.ses in honour of the common soldier. 
Milianah (1842) describes the heroic defence of that town, and 
in the same vein is his Lahoureurs el soldats (1854). Among Ids 
other works are the Paroles de Salomon (1868), Kpitres rusltqttes 
(i8t)i). Sonnets eapricieux, and a tragedy played with great 
success at the Odfion in 184,8, La Pille d'Eschyle. A definitive 
edition of his works was brought out between 1875 and 1881. 
He became a member of the French Academy in 1868, and died 
at Marseilles on the 6th of March 1877. 

AUTON, a town of east-central France, capital of an arrondisse- 
ment in the (kpartment of Saone-et-Loire, bi m. S.W. of Dijon 
on the Paris-Lyon railway to Nevers. Pop. (ipofi) 11,927. 
Autun is plea.santly situated on the slope of a hill at the foot of 
which runs the Arroux. Its former greatness is attested by 
many Roman remains, the chief of which are two well-preserved 
stone gateways, the Porte d’Arroux end the Porte St Andrd, 
both pierced with four archways and surmounted 1^ arcades. 
There are also remains of the old ramparts and aque^cts, of a 
square tower called the Temple of Janus, of a theatre and of an 
amphitheatre. A pyramid in the neighbouring village of 
Couhard was probably a sepulchral monument. Tlie chapel 
of St Nicolas (12th century) contains many of the remains 
discovered at Autun. The cathedral of St T.aaarc, once the 
chapel attached to the residence of the dukes of Burgundy, is 
in the highest part of the town. It belongs mainly to the 12th 
century^ but the Gothic central tower and the chapels were 
added m the jsth century by Nicolas Rolih, ehajicellor of 
Burgundy, born at Autun. The chief artistic features of the 
church are the group of the Last Judgment sculptured 00 the 
tympanum above the west door, and the painting by Ingres 
representing the martyrdom of St Symphorien, which took 
place at Autun in 179. in the cath^raJ square stands the 
fountain af St Lazare, a work of the Renaiasanoe. The hotel 
Rolin, a house of the 15th, century, contains the collections of 
the “ Aeduan literary and scientific society.” The hfitel de 
ville, containing a museum of paintinp, the law-court and the 
theatre are modem buildings. Autun is the .seat of a bitiiopric, 
of tribunals of first instance and of commerce, and has an 
eccleriastical seminary, a coinmuBal college and a cavalry school. 
Among the industries of the town are the extraction of oil from 
the bittanilious schist obtained in the neiehbourhood. leather 


manufacture, metal-founding, marble-working, and the mama- 
facture of machinery «nd furniture. Autun is the commercial 
centre for a large part of the Morvan, and has constderaUe 
trade in timber and cattlA 

Autun (Attgustodunum) succeeded Bibracte as cap'ital of the 
Aedui when Gaul was reorganized by Augustus. Under the 
Romans, it was a flourishing town, covering double its present 
extent and renowned for its schools of rhetoric. In the succeed¬ 
ing centuries its prosperity drew upon if^ the attacks of tlie 
barbarians, the Saracens and the Normans. The counts of 
Autun in 880 became dukes of Burgundy, and the town was 
the residence of the latter till 1276. It was ravaged by the 
English in 1379, and, in 1591, owing to its support of the League, 
had to sustain a siege conducted by Marsli^ Jean d’Aumont, 
general of Henry IV. 

See H. de Fonteiiay, Autun el ses inonuiiwiil'! (Autnn, 1889). 

AUTUNITE, or Calco-uranite, a mineral which is one of the 
“ uranium micas,” differing from the more commonly occurring 
torlsernitc (?.».) or cupro-uranite in containing calcium in place of 
cupper. It is a hydrous uranium and calcium- pho.sphate, 
Ca(UO.,)j(P04)^, + 8(or 12 )ILO. Though closely resembling the 
tetragonal torb’ernite in form, it crystallizes in the orthorhombic 
system and is optically biaxial. 'J'hc crystals have the shape 
of thin plates witli very nearly square outline (89” 17' instead 
of 90“). An important character is the perfect micaceous 
cleavage parallel to the basal plane, on which plane tlie lustre 
is pearly. The colour is sulphur-yellow, and this enables the 
mineral to be distinguished at a glance from the emerald-green 
torbernitc. Hardness2-2j ; specific gravity 3 -o5-3-iq. Autunite 
is usually found with pitchblende and other uranium minorals, 
or with ores of silver, tin and iron; it sometimes coats 
joint-planes in gneiss and pegmatite. Falkenstein in Saxony, 
St Symphorien near Autun (hence the name of the species), 
and St Day in {nmwall are well-known localities for tliis 
mineral. (L, j. s.) 

AUVEBGNE, formerly a provinqj of France, corresponding 
to the departments of Contal and I’uy-de-DOme, with the 
iUTondissement of Briotide in Hautc-l^ire. It contains many 
mountains volcanic in origin (Plomb du Cantal, Puy de Dome, 
Mont ]>)re),fertile valleys such as thntol Limagne, vast pasture- 
lands, and numerous medicinal springs. Up to the present 
day the population retains stna^ly-raarked Celtic characteristics. 
In the time of Cae.sar the Anmrni were a powerful confederation, 
the Arvemian Vercingetorix being the most famous of the Gallic 
chieftains who fought against the Romans. Under the empire 
Arvemia formed part of Prima Aqmtmia, and the district shared 
in the fortunes of Aquitaine durii^ the Merovingian and Caro- 
lingian periods. Auvergne was the seat of a separate countship 
before the end of the 8th century ; the first hereditary count 
was William the Pious (886). By the marriage of Eleaoior of 
Aquitaine with Henry Plontugenet, the countship passed under 
the suzerainty of the kings of England, but at the same time it 
was divided, William Vli., called the Young (1143-1168), having 
been despoiled of a portion of his domain by bis uncle William 
VIII.,called the Old, who was supported by Hettry 11 . of England, 
•SO tliat he only retained the region bounded by the Allier and the 
Coux. It is this district that from the end of the ) 3th century 
. was called the Dauphini i'Auvergne. This family quarrel 
; occasioned the interventimi of Philip Augustus, king of France, 
who succeeded in fiossessing himself of a large part of tlie country, 
which was annexed to the royal domains under the name of 
Terre d’Auvergne. As the price of his concurrence with the king 
in this matter, the bishop of ('lermont, Robert 1 . (1195-1227), 
-was granted the lordship of the town of Clermont, which sub^- 
quently became a countship. Such was the origin of the four 
great historic lordships of Auvergne. ITie Terre d’Auvergne 
, was first an appanage of Count Alphonse of Poitiers (1241-1271), 
and in t36o was erected into a duchy in the peerage of France 
; (doch6-pairie) by King J ohn II. in favour of his son John, through 
whose daughter the new title passed in 1416 to tlie house of 
Bourbon. The last duke, the edebrated constable Charles of 

I fionrhon. united the domain* n( the Daueikini tn those nf the 
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duchy, but all were confiscated by the crown in consequence 
of the sentence which punished the constable’s treason in 1527. 
"nie countship, however, had passed in 1422 to the house of 
La Tour, and was not annexed to tht domain until 1615. The 
administration of the royal province of Auvergne was organized 
under Louis XIV. At the time of the revolution it formed what 
was called a “ government,” with two divisions: Upper Auvergne 
(Aurillac), and Lower Auvergne (Clermont). 

Bmi.ior.RAPHY.—Bjiluzr. Htstoire ginialogique ile la maison 
d’Auvergne (1708); Anclrt: Imbcrdis, Histotre, ghtirale de I’Auvergne 
(1867); I. B. M. Bielawski. Histoire de la comti d'Auvergne el de 
sa capitede Vic-le-Omte (1868); B. Gonot, Catalogue des ouvrages 
imprimh ei manuscrits comernant I'Auvergne (1849). See furthei 
Chevalier, Rtpertoire des sources hist., Topobibliographie, s.v. 

AUXAHOMETER (Gr. to increa.se, iiirpuv, measure), 

an apparatus fu • measuring increase or rate of growth in plants. 

AUXENTIUS ffl. c. 370), of Cappadocia, an Arian theologian 
of some eminence (see Aruis). When Constant ine deposed the 
orthodox bishops who resisted, Auxentius was installed into 
the seat of Dionysius, bishop of Milan, and came to be regarded 
as the great' opponent of the Nicene doctrine in the West. So 
prominent did he. become, that he was .specially mentioned by 
name in the condemnatory decree of the synod which Damasus, 
bishop of Rome, urged by Athanasius, convened in defence 
of the Nicene doctrine (a.d. 369). When the orthodox emperor 
Valentinian ascended the throne, Auxentius was left undisturbed 
in his diocese, hut his theological doctrines were publicly attacked 
by Hilary of Poitiers. 

The chief source of information about him is the l.iber contra 
Auxenltutn in the Benedictine edition of the works of Hilary. 

AUXERRE, a town of central France, capital of the department 
of Yonne, 38 m. S.S.E. of Sens on the Paris-Lyon railway, 
between Laroche and Nevers. Pop. (1906) 16,971. It is .situated 
on the slopes and the summit of an eminence on the left hank 
of the Yonne, which is crossed by two bridges leading to suburbs 
on the right bank. The town is irregularly built and its streets 
are steep and narrow, but, it is surrounded by wide tree-lined 
boulevards, which have replaced the ancient fortifications, and 
has some fine churches. That of St /vtienne, formerly the 
cathedral, is a majestic Gothic building of the i3ih to the i6th 
centuries. It is entered by three richly sculptured portals, 
over the middle and largest of which is a rose window ; over the 
north portal rises a massive tower, liut that which should sur¬ 
mount the south portal b unfinished. The lateral entrances 
are sheltered by tympana and arches profusely decorated with 
statuettes. The plan consists of a nave, with aisles and lateral 
chapels, transept and choir, with a dcambulatory at a slightly 
lower level. Beneath the choir, which is a fine example of early 
Gothic architecture, extends a crypi of the nth century with 
mural paintings of the 12th century. The church has some fine 
stained glass and many pictures and other works of art. The 
ancient episcopal palace, now used as prefecture, stands behind 
the cathedral; it preserves a Romanesque gallery of the 12th 
century. The church of St Eus6bc belongs to the 12th, 13th and 
i6th centuries. Of the abbey church of St Germain, built in 
the r3th and 14th centuries, most of the nave has disappeared, 
so that its imposing Romanesque tower stands apart from it; 
crypts of the 9th century contain the tombs of bishops of Auxerre. 
The abbey was once fortified and a high wall and cylindrical 
tower remain. The buildings (i8th century) are partly occupied 
by a hospital and a training-college. The church of St Pierre, 
in the Renaissance style of the i6th and 17th centuries, is con¬ 
spicuous for the elaborate ornamentation of its west facade. 
The old law-court contains the museum, with a collection of 
antiquities and paintings, and a library. In ihe middle of the 
town is a gateway surmounted by a belfry, dating from the 15th 
century. Auxerre hasstatuesof Marshal Dnvout, J. B. J. Fourier 
and Paul Bert, the two latter natives of the town. The town 
is the seat of a court of assizes, and has tribunals of first instance 
and of commerce, and a branch of the Bank of France. A lyc 4 e 
for girts, a communal college and training colleges are among its 
educational establishments. Manufacturesof ochre,of which there 
are quarries in the vicinity, and of iron goods are carried on. The 


canal of Nivernais reaches as far as Auxerre, which has a busy 
port and carries on boat-building. Trade is principally in the 
choice wine of the surroifnding vineyards, and in timber and 
coal. 

Auxerre {Autessiodurum) btcame the seat of a bishop and a 
civitas in the 3rd century. Under the Merovingian kings the 
abbey of St Germain, named after the 6th bishop, was founded, 
and in the 9th century its schools had made the town a seat of 
learning. The bishopric was suppressed in 1790. 

The countship of Auxerre was granted by King Robert 1 . 
to bis son-in-k'.w Renaud, count of Nevers. It remained in the 
house of Nevers until 1184, when it passed by marriage to tliat of 
Courtenay. Other alliances transferred it successively to the 
families of Donzy, Chatillon, Bourbon and Burgundy. Alice 
of Buigundy, countess of Auxerre, married John of Chalons 
(d. 1309), and several counts of Auxerre belonging to the house 
of Chfilons distinguished themselves in the wars against the 
English during the i4lh century. John 11 ., count ol Auxerre, 
was killed at the battle of ('r6cy (1346), and his grandson, John 
IV., sold his countship to King Charles V. in 1370. 

AUXILIARY (from l4it. auxilium, help), that which gives aid 
or support; the term is used in grammar of a verb which 
completes the tense, mood or voice of another verb ; in engineer¬ 
ing, e.g. of the low steam power used to supplement the sail- 
|x>wer in sailing ships, still iKcasionally used in yachts, sealers 
or whalers; and in military use, of foreign or allied troops, 
more properly of any troops not permanently mainljuned 
under arms. In the British army the term ” Auxiliary Forces ” 
was employed formerly to include the Militia, the Imperial 
V’eonianry and the Volunteers.' 

AUXIMUM (mod. Osimo), an ancient town in I’icenum, situated 
on an isolated hill 8 m. from the Adriatic, on the road from 
Ancona to Nuceriu. It was selected by the Romans as a fortress 
to protect their settlements m northern Picenum, and strongly 
fortified in 174 n.t;. The walls erected at that period, of large 
rectangular blocks of stone, still exist in great part. Auximum 
liecamc a colony at latest in 157 B.c. It often appears in the 
history of the civil wars, owing to its strong position. J'ompey 
was its patron, and intended that Caesar should find resistance 
here in 49 n.c. It appears to have been a place of some im¬ 
portance in impierial times, as inscriptions and the monuments 
of its forum (the present piazza) show. In the 6th century it is 
called by Procopius the chief town of Picenum, Ancona being 
spoken of as its harbour. (T. As ) 

AUXONNE, a town of eastern France, in the department 
of (iote d’Or, 19 m. E.S.E. of Dijon on the Paris-Lyon rail¬ 
way to Belfort. Pop. (1906) 2766 (town); 6307 (commune). 
Auxonne is a quiet town situated in a wide plain on the left bank 
of the Saone. It preserves remains of ramparts, a stronghold ol 
the j6th century flanked by cylindrical towers, and a sculptured 
gateway of the 15th century. Vauban restored these works in 
the latter half of the 17th century, and built the arsenal now used 
as a market. The church of Notre-Dame dates from the 14th 
century. Of the two towers surmounting its triple porch only 
that to the south is finished. A lofty spire ri.ses above a third 
tower over the crossing. The hotel de ville (15th century) and 
some houses of the Renaissance period are also of architectural 
interest. A statue of Napoleon I. os a sub-licutenani com¬ 
memorates his sojourns in the town from 1788 to 1791. Auxonne 
has a tribunal of commerce and a communal college. Its 
industries are unimportant, but it has a large trade in the vege¬ 
tables produced by the numerous market gardens in the vicinity. 

Auxonne, the name of which is derived from its position on 
the Safine {ad Sonant), was in the middle ages chief place of a 
countship, which in the first half of the 13th century passed to 
the dukes of Burgundy. The town received a charter in 1229 
and derived some importance from the mint which the dukes of 
Burgundy founded in it. It was invested by .the allies in 1814, 
and surrendered to an Austrian force in the following year. 

AVA, the ancient capital of the Burman empire, now a 
subdivision of the Sagaing district in the Sagoing division of 
Upper Burma. ■ It is situated on the Irrawaddy on the opposite 
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bank to Sagaing, with which it was amalgamated in 1889. 
Amarapura, another ancient capital, lies 5 m. to the north-east 
of Ava, and Mandalay, the present capital, 6 m. to the north. 
The classical name of Ava is Yadanapura, “ the city of precious 
gems.” It was founded by Thadomin Paya in a.d. 1364 as 
successor to’Pagan, and the religious buildings of PagM were to 
a certain extent reproduced here, although on nothing like the 
same scale as regards either size or splendour. It remained the 
.seat of government for about four centuries with a succession of 
thirty kings. In 178a a new capital, Amarapura, was founded 
by Bodaw Payft, but was deserted again in favour of Ava by King 
Haggidaw in 1823. On his deposition by King Tharawaddi 
in 1837, the capital reverted to Amarapura; but finally in i860 
the last capital of Mandalay was occupied by King Mind 5 n. 
For picturesque beauty Ava is unequalled in Burma, but it is 
now more like a park than the site of an old capital. Traces of 
the great council chamber and various fKirtions of the royal palace 
are still visible, but otherwise the .secular buildings are completely 
destroyed ; and most of the religious edifices are also dilapidated. 

avAdAna, the name given to a type of Buddhist romance 
literature represented by a large number of Sanskrit (Nepidese) 
collections, of which the chief are the Avadana-satoka (Century 
of Legends), and the DivySvadana (The Heavenly Legend). 
Though of later date than most of the canonical Buddhist books, 
they are held in veneration by the orthodox, and occupy much 
the same position with regard to Buddhism that the Puranas 
do towards Brabminism. 

AVAHI, the native name of a Malagasy lemur {Avahis lanigir) 
nearly allied to the indri (q.v.), and the smallest re|)resentative 
of the subfamily /nrfn.Miiaf, characterized by its woolly coat, and 
measuring about 28 in. in length, of which rather more than half 
is accounted for by the tail. Unlike the other members of the 
group, the avahi is nocturnal, and does not associate in small 
troops, hut is met with either alone or in pairs. Very slow in 
its movements, it rarely descends to the ground, but, when it does, 
walks upright like the other members of the group. It is found 
throughout the forests which clothe the mountains on the east 
coast of Madagascar, and also in a limited district on the north¬ 
west coast, the specimens from the latter locality being of smaller 
size and rather different in colour. The eastern phase is generally 
rusty red above, with the iimer sides of the limbs white; while 
the predominant hue in the western form is usually yellowish 
brown. (See Primates.) (R. l.*) 

AVALANCHE (adopted from a French dialectic form, avalance, 
descent), a mass of snow and ice minded with earth and stones, 
which rushes down a mountain side, carrying everything before 
it, and producing a strong wind which uproots trees on each side 
of its course. Where the supply of snow exceeds the loss by 
evaporation the surplus descends the mountain sides, slowly 
in the form of glaciers, or suddenly in ice-falls or in avalanches. 
A mass of snow may accumulate upon a steep slope and become 
compacted into ice by pressure, or remain loosely aggregated. 
When the foundation gives way, owing to the loosening effect 
of spring rains or from any other cause, the whole mass slides 
downward. A veiy small cause will sometimes set a mass of 
overloaded snow in motion. Thunder or even a loud shout is 
said to produce this effect when the mass is just poised, and 
.Swiss guides often enjoin absolute silence when crossing dangerous 
spots. 

AVALLON, a town of central France, capital of an arrondissc- 
ment in the department of Yonne, ,34 m. S.S.E. of Auxerre on a 
branch of the Paris-Lyon railway. Pop. (1906) 5197. The 
town, with wide streets and picturesque promenades, is finely 
situated on a promontory, the base of which is washed on the 
south by the (iousin, on the east and west by small streams. 
Its chief building, the church of St Lazare, dates from the 12th 
century. The two western portals are adorned with sculpture 
in the ornate Romanesque style; the tower on the left of the 
la^ade was rebuilt in the 17th century. The Tour de L’Horloge, 
pierced by a gateway through which passes the Grande Rue, is 
a t5th century structure containing a museum on its second 
floor. Remains of the ancient fortifications, including seven of 
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the flanking towers, are still to be seen. Avallon has a statue of 
Vauban, the military engineer. The public institutions include 
the subprefecture, a tribunal of first instance, and a communal 
college. The manufactute of biscuits and gingerbread, and of 
leatlier and farm implements is carried on, and there'is consider¬ 
able traffic in wood, wine, and. the live-stock and agricultural 
produce of the surrounding country. 

Avallon (Abcdlo) was in the middle ages the seat of a viscounty 
dependent on the duchy of Burgundy, ^nd on the death of 
Charles the Bold passed under the royal authority. 

AVALON (also written Avallon, Avollon, Avilion and 
Avelion), in Welsh mythology the kingdom of the dead, after¬ 
wards an earthly paradise in the western seas, and finally, in the 
Arthurian romances, the abode of heroes to which King Arthur 
was conveyed after his last battle. In Welsh the name is Ynys 
yr Afallon, usually interpreted “ Isle of Apples,” but possibly 
connected with the Celtic tradition of a king over the dead named 
Avalloc (in Welsh Afallach). If the traditional derivation is 
correct, the name is derived from the Welsh afal, an apple, and, 
as no other large fruit was well known to the races of northern 
Europe, is probably intended to symbolize the feasting and 
enjoyments of clysium. Other forms of the name are Ynysvitrin 
and Ynysgutrin, “ Isle of Glass ”—wluch appear to be identical 
with Glaslierg, the Teutonic kingdom of the dead. Perhaps 
owing to a confusion between Glaslierg or Ynysvitrin and the 
Anglo-Saxon Glaestinga-burh, Glastonbury, the name “ Isle of 
Avalon ” was given to the low ridge in central Somersetshire 
which culminates in Glastonbury Tor, while Glastonbury itself 
came to be called Avalon. Attempts liave also been made to 
identify Avalon with other places in England and Wales. 

See Studies in the Arthurian Legend, by J. Rhys (Oxford. iScji); 
also Artiuiu (King) ; Atlantis. 

AVARAY, a French territorial title belonging to a family 
some of whose members have lieen conspicuous in history. The 
Bcarnaise family named Besiade moved into the province of 
Urleanais in the 17th century, and there acquired the estate of 
Avaray. In 1667 Theophile dc B6siade, marquis d’Avaray, 
obtained the office of grand bailiff of Orleans, which was held by 
several of liis descendants after him. Claude Antoine de Besiade, 
marquis d’Avaray, was deputy for the bailliage of Orleans in 
the state.s-general of 1789, and proposed a Declaration 0/ the 
Duties of Man as & pendant to the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man-, he subsequently became a lieutenant-general in 1814, 
a peer of France in 1815, and due d'Avaray in 1818. Antoine 
Louis Francois, comte d’Avaray, son of the above, distinguished 
himself during the Revolution by his devotion to the comte de 
Provence, afterwards Louis XVIIL, whose emigration he 
assisted. Having nominally become king in 1799, that prince 
created the estate of Ilc-jourdain a duchy, under the title of 
Avaray, in favour of the comte d’Avaray, whom he termed his 
” liberator." (M. P.*) 

AVARSjOr AvARi,an East Caucasian people, the most renowned 
of the lesghian tribes, inhabiting central Daghestan (see 
Lkschians). They are the only Lesghian tribe who possess a 
written language, for which they make use of the Arabic char¬ 
acters. They are often confused with the Avars whose empire 
on the Danube was broken by Charlemagne; but Komarov 
asserts tliat they are of more recent origin as a tribe, their name 
being Lowland Turki for “ vagrant ” or ‘‘ refugee.” 

AVATAR, a Sanskrit word meaning “ descent,” specially 
used in Hindu mythology (and so in English) to express the 
incarnation of a deity visiting the earth for any purpose. The 
ten Avatars of Vishnu are the most famous. The Hindus 
believe he has appeared (i) as a fish, (2) as a tortoise, (3) as a 
hog, (4) as a monster, half man half lion, to destroy the giant 
Iranian, (5) as a dwarf, (6) as Rama, (7) again os Rama for the 
purpose of killing the thousand-armed giant Cartasuciriargunan, 
(8) as Krishna, (9) as Buddha. They allege that the tenth 
Avatar has yet to occur and will be in the form of a white-winged 
horse (Kalki) who will destroy the earth. 

AVEBURY. iOHN LUBBOCK. iST Baron (1834- ), 

English banker, politician and naturalist, was born in London 
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on the ,’?oth of April 1834, the son of Sir John William Lubbock, 
3rd baronet, himself a highly distingiiithed man of science. 
John Lubbock was sent to Eton in 1845 ; but three years later 
was taken .into his father's bank, afid became a partner at 
twenty-two. In 1865 he succeeded to the baronetcy. His love 
of science kept pace with his increasing participation in public 
affairs. He served on commissions upon coinage and other 
financial questions ; and at the same time acted as president 
of the Enlomologicijl Jlociuty and of the Anthropological 
Institute. Early in his career several banking reforms of great 
importance were due tet his initiative, while such works as 
Prehistoric Times (1865) and The Origin of Cimitsation (1870! 
were proceeding from his pen. In 1870, and again in 1874, he was 
elected a member of parliament for Maidstone. He lost the 
seat at the ekciion of 1880 ; but was at once elected member 
for London lln'versity, of which he had been vice-chancellor 
since 1872. H(: carried numerous enactments in parliament, 
including the Bank Holidays Act 1871, and bills dealing with 
absconding debtors, shop hours regulations, public libraries, 
open spaces, and the jireservation of ancient monuments, and 
he proved himsell an indefatigable and influential member of 
the flnionist party. A prominent supporter of the Statistical 
Society, he took an active part in criticizing the encroachment 
of municipal trading and the increase of the municipal debt. 
He was elected the first president of the Institute of Hankers in 
1871); in 1881 he was president ol the British Association, and 
from 1881 to 1886 president of the Linnaean Society. He 
received honorary degrees from the universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge (where he was Rede lecturer in 1886), Edinburgh, 
Dublin and Wurzburg ; and in 1878 was appointed a trustee 
of the British Museum, hrom 1888 to j 8<)2 he was president 
of the London Chamlier of Commerce ; from i88q to iSoo vice- 
chairman and from i8()o to 1802 chairman of the London County 
Council. During the same ^icrind he served on royal commissions 
on education and on gold and silver. In iSpo he was appointed 
a privy councillor; and ipas chairman of the committee of 
design on the new' coinage in i8()i. In 1900 he was raised to 
the peerage, under the title of Baron Avebury, and he continued 
to play a leading part in public life, not only by the weight of 
his authority on many subjects, but liy the readiness with which 
he lent his support to movements for the public Itenefit. Among 
other matters he was a prominent advocate of proportional 
representation. As an original author and a thoughtful 
poinilarizer of natural history and philosophy he had few rivals 
in his day, as is evidenced Iry the number of editions issued of 
many of his writings, among which the most widely-read have 
been : The Origin and Metamorphoses vj Inserts (1873), liritish 
Wild Flowers (1875), Ants, Bees and Wasps (1882), FUmiers, 
Fruit and Leaves (1886), The Plcasrtrn of Life (1887), The Senses, 
Instincts and Intelligence of Animals (1888), The Beauties of 
Nature (1892), The Use of Life (1894). 

AVEBURY, a village in the Itevizes parliamentary division 
of Wiltshire, England, on the river Kennet, 8 m. by road from 
Marlborough. The fine church of St James contains an early 
font with Norman carving, a rich Norman doorway, a painted 
reredos, and a beautiful old roodstone in good preservation. 
Avebury House is Elizabethan, with a curious stone dovecot. 
Tlie village has encroached upon the remains of a huge stone 
circle (not quite cirailar), surrounded by a ditch and rampart 
of earth, and once approached by two avenues of moftolitlis. 
Within the larger circle were two smalfcr ones, placed not in the 
axis of the great one but on its north-eastern side, each of which 
consisted of a double concentric ring of stones ; the centre lieing 
in one case a menhir or pillar, in the other a dolmen or tablestnne 
resting on two uprights. Few traces remain, as the monoliths 
have lieen largely broken up for building purposes. The circle 
is the largest specimen of primitive stone monuments in Britain, 
measuring on the average izoo ft. in diameter. The stones are 
all the native Sarsens which occur everr'where in the district, 
and show no evidence of having been hewn. Those still re¬ 
maining vary in size from 5 to 20 ft. in height above ground, 
and from 3 to 12 ft. in breadth. As in the case of Stonehei^e, 
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the purpose for which the Avebury monument was erected 
has been the source of much difference of opinion among anti¬ 
quaries, Dr Stukely {Stonehenge a Temple restored to the British. 
Druids, 1740) regarding it as a Druidical temple, while Fergusson 
{Rude Stone Monuments, i872)^jelievod that it, as well as Silbury 
Hill, marks the site of the graves of those who fell in tlie last 
Arthurian battle at liadon Hill (a.1>. 520). The majority of anti¬ 
quaries, however, see no reason for dissociating its chronological 
horizon from that of the numerous other analogous monuments 
found in Great Britain, many of which have been shown to be 
burial places of the Bronze Age. Excavations were carried out 
hero in 1908, but without throwing any imiwrtant new light on 
the monument. 

There are miuiy barrows on the neighbouring downs, besides 
traces of a double oval of monoliths on Hackpen hill, and the 
huge mound of Silbury HilL Waden Hill, to the south, has been, 
like Badbury, identified with Badon Hill, which was the tradi¬ 
tional scene of the twelfth and last great battle of King Arthur 
in 420. The Roman road from Winchester to Bath skirts the 
south side of Silbury Hill. 

Al the time of the Domesday Survey, the church of Avebury 
(Avrebcine, Ahury), with two hides attached, was held in chief 
by Rainbold, a priest, and was bestowed by Henry Hi. on the 
abbot and monks of Cirencester, who continued to hold it until 
the reign of Henry Vlll. The manor of Avebury was granted 
in the reign of Henrv' I. to tlie Benedictine monks of St George 
of Boiichervillc in Normandy, and a cell from tliat abbey was 
sulisequently established here In consequence of the war 
with France in the reign of Edward III., this manor was annexed 
by the crown, and was conferred on the newly founded college 
of New College, Oxford, together with all the possessions, 
spiritual and temporal, of the priory. 

AVEIA, an ancient town of the Vesuni, on tlie Via (lamlia 
Nova, 6 m. S.E. of Aquila, N.E. of the modem village ol h'ossa. 
Some remains of ancient buildings still exist, and the name 
Avcia still clings to the place. The kfenlificalion was first 
made, by V. M. Giovenazzi, Della Cittd di Acoeia ne' Vesiini 
(R-ome, 1773). Paintings in the church of S. Maria ad Cryptas, 
of the 12th to 15th centuri&s, are important in the history of art. 
An inscrijition of a slationarius of the 3rd centur)’, sent hero on 
siKicial duty (no doubt for the suppression of brigandage), was 
found here in 1902 (A. von Domaszewski, Rom. Mitt., 1902, 330). 

AVEIRO, a seaport, episcopal see, and the capital of an 
administrative district,formerly included in the province of Bcira, 
Portugal; on tlie river Vouga, imd the Lisbon-Oporto railway. 
Pop. (1900) 9979. Aveiro is built on the southern shore of a 
marshy lagoon, containing many small islands, and measuring 
about 15 ni. from north to south, with an average breadth of 
about i m. The Barra Nova, an artificial ainal about 33 ft. 
deep, was constructed between 1801 and 1808, and gives access to 
the Atlantic ocean. The local industries include the preparation 
of sea-salt, the catching and curing of fish, especially sardines 
and oysters, and the gathering of aquatic plants {moli(o). There 
is also a brisk trade in wine, oil and fruit; while the Aveiro 
district contains copper and lead mines, besides much good 
posture-land. 

Aveiro is probably the Roman Talaliriga. In the i 6 th century 
it was the birthplace of JoSo Affonso, one of tlie first navigators 
to visit the fishing-grounds of Newfoundland; and it soon 
became famous for its fleet of more than sixty vessels, which 
sailed yearly to that country, and returned laden with dried 
codfish. During the same century the cathedral was built, and 
the city was miute a duchy. The title “ duke of Aveiro ” became 
extinct when its last holder, Dorn Jos 6 Maacarenhas e laincastcr, 
was burned alive for high treason, in 1759. The administrative 
district of Aveiro coincides with the north-western part of the 
province erf Beira ; pop. (1900) 303,169; area, 1065 sq. m. 

AVELLA (ane. AbeRa), a city of Campania, Italy, in the 
province of Avellino, 23 m. N.E. of Naples by rail. Pop. (1901) 
4107. It is finely situated in fertile territory and its nuts {nuces 
Abellanae) and fruit were renowned in Roman days. About s in. 
to the north-east lies Avella Vecchia, the ancient Abella, regarded 
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by the ancients as a Qialcidian colony. An important Oscan 
inscription relates to a treaty with Nola, regarding a joint tatiple 
of Hercules, attributable to the and century b.c. Under the 
early empire it had already become a colony and had perhaps 
been one since the time of Sulla.* It has remains of the walls of 
the citadel and of an amphitheatre, and lay on the road from 
Nola to Abcllinum, which was here perhaps joined by a branch 
from Suetsulo. 

See J. Beloch. Campanien (and ed.. Breslau, i8po), 41T scq. 

(T. As.) 

AVELLINO, a city and episcopal see of Campania, Italy, the 
capital of the province of Avellino, 1150 ft. above sea-level, 28 m. 
direct and 50 m. by rail E.N.K. of Naples, at the foot of Monte 
Veigine. Pop. (1901) 23,760, 'J’here are ruins of the castle 
constructed in the 9th or loth century, in which the antipope 
Anacletus II. crowned Count Roger li. king of Sicily and Apulia. 
Avellino is the junction of lines to Iknevento and Kocchettii S. 
Antonio. The name is derived from the ancient Abellinitm, the 
ruins of which lie 2^ m. north-east, close to the village of Atri- 
pidda, and consist of remains of city walls and an amphitheatre in 
opus reticvlatum, t.e. of the early imperial period, when Abellinum 
appears to have been the chief place of a tribe, to which belonged 
also the independent communities of the Abdlinaies cognomiue 
Proiropi among the Hirpini, and the Abcllinales cognomincUi 
Marst among the Apulians (Nis.<!en, llaltsckf J,andeskunde, ii. 822). 
It lay on the boundary ot Campania iuid the territory of the 
Hirpini, at the junciion of the roads from Nola (and perhaps 
also from Suessulu) and Salemum to Beneventum. 

The Monte Vergine (4165 ft.) lies 4 m. to the N.W. of Avellino ; 
upon the summit is a sanctuary of tlie Virgin, founded in 1119, 
wJiich contains a miraruiems picture attributed to S. Luke 
(the greatest festival is on the 8th of September). The present 
church is Imroque in style, but contains some works of art of 
earlier periods. The important archives Itave been transported 
to Naples. (T. As.) 

AVEMPACE [Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn Yahya, known as 
Ibn Bajja or Ihn Sa’igh, i.e. son of the goldsmith, the name 
being corrupted by the Latins into Avempace, Avenpace or 
Abeti Pace], the earliest and one of the most distinguished of 
the Arab philosophers of Spain. Little is known of the details 
of his life. He was born probably at Saragossa towards the dose 
of the iith century. According to Ibn Khaqan, a contemporary 
writer, he became a student of the exact sciences and was also a 
musician and a poet. But he was a philosopher as well, and 
apparently a sceptic. He is said to have rejected the Korun, to 
imve denied the return to God, and to have regarded death as the 
e]id of existence. But even in that orthodox age he became 
vizier to the amir of Murda. Afterw^ds he went to Valenda, 
then to Saragossa. After the fall of Saragossa (1119) he went to 
Seville, then to Xativa, whore he is said to have returned to Islam 
to save his life. Finally he retired to the Almomvid court at 
bez, where he was poisoned in 1138. Ibn 'Usaibi 'a gives a list 
of twenty-five of his works, but few of these remain. He had 
a distinct influence upon Averrocs (see Arabian Philosophy). 

For Ills lilc see M‘G. dc Slane’s trans. of Ibn Kfiallilcan’s Bio¬ 
graphical Dictionary (Pans and I-ondon, 1842), vol. iii. pp. 130 fl., 
and Ibn [Usaibi'a's biography translated in P. de Gayangos’ edition 
of the History of the Mohammedan Dynasties in Spetin, by al-Maqqari 
(Ix>ndon. 1840),^ vol. li.. appendix, p, xU. List of extant works in 
C. Brockelmann's Geschichte der aralmchen LUieralur, vol, i. p. 460. 
For fus pbilosophy cl. T. J. de Boer's The History of Philosophy in 
Islam (London, 1903), cli. vi, (G. W. T.) 

AVEHARroS, RICHARD HEINRICH LUDWIG (1843-1896), 
German philosopher, was bom in Paris on the 19th of November 
1843. education, b^un in Zurich and Berlin, was completed 
at the university of Leipzig, where he graduated in 1876. In 
1877 he became professor of philosophy in Zurich, where he 
died on the i8th of August 1896. At Leipzig he was one of the 
founden of the Akademisch-f^Uosophiseke Verein, and was the 
first editor of the Viertdjakrsschrift fiir vitsstnschafAsch* Pkilih 
so^tU. In 1868 he published an essay on the Pantheism of 
Spinoza. His chief works are Philoscrp/ae ak Denhen der Wdt 
gmdfs dm Prineip des kteimtm Kraftmasses (1876) and the 
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Kritik der rdnen Erfahrung (1888-1890). In these works he 
made an attempt ta co-ordinate thought and action. Like 
Mach, he started from the principle of economy of thinking, and 
in the Kritik endeavoureS ,to explain pure experience in relation 
to knowledge and environment. He discovers that statements 
dependent upon environment constitute pure experience. This 
piiilosophy, called Empirio-criticism, Ls not, however, a realistic 
but an idealistic dualism, nor can it be called materialism. 

See Wundt, Philos. Stud. xiii. ; sCarstanjen and Willy 

in Zeitsch. /. Bii'is. Philos, tex. (1896), 3(11 fl.; xx. 57 if. ; xxii. 
53 if.; J. Pclioldt's EinfUhruttg in d. Philos, d. rctnen Erfahrung 
(1900). 

AVENGER OF BLOOD, the person, usually the nearest 
kinsman of the murdered man, whose duty it was to avenge his 
death by killing the murderer. Jn primitive societies, before 
the evolution of settled government, or the uprise of a 
systematized criminal law, crimes of violence were regarded as 
injuries of a personal character to he punished liy the sufferer or 
his kinsfolk. This right of vengeance was common to most 
countries, and in many was the subject of strict regulations and 
limitations. It wiis prevented from running into excesses by 
the law of sanctuary (q.v.) and in many lands the institution of 
blood-money, and the wergild offered tlie wrong-doer a mode of 
escaping from his enemies’ revenge. The Mosaic law recognized 
the right of vengeance, but not the money-compensation. The 
Koran, on the contrary, while sanctioning the vengeance, also 
permits pecuniary commutation for murder. 

AVENGERS, or Vendicatori, a secret society formed about 
1186 in Sicily to avenge popular wrongs. The society was 
finally suppressed by King Wilham IL, the Norman, who hanged 
the grand master and branded the members with hot irons. 

AVENTAIL, or Avantaiu.e (O. Fr. esventail, presumably from 
a Latin word exvcntaculum, air-hole), the mouthpiece of an dd- 
fasliionod helmet, movable to admit the air. 

AVENTINUS (1477-1334), the name taken by Johann Tur- 
MAIR, author of the Annaks Boio^im, or Annals of Biaiaria, 
from Aventinum, the Latin name of tbc town of Abensberg, 
where he was bom on the 4th of July 1477. Having studied at 
IngoLstadt, Vieima, Cracow and Paris, he returned to Ingolstadt 
in 1507, and in 1509 was appointed tutor to Louis and Ernest, 
the two younger sons of Albert the Wise, the late duke of Bavaria- 
Munich. He retained this position until 1517, wrote a Latin 
grammar, and otlier manuals for the use of hk pupils, and in 
1515 travelled in Italy with Ernest. Encouraged by William IV., 
duke of Bavaria, he began to write the Amides Boiarum, about 
1517, and finishing this book in 1521, undertook a (jerman 
version of it, entitled Bayersche Chronik, which he completed 
some years later. He assisted to found the Sodditas litteraria 
AngUasUtdensis, under the auspices of which several old manu- 
scripte were brought to light. Although Aventinus did not 
definitely adopt the reformed faith, he sympathized with the 
reformers and their teaching, and showed a strong dislike for 
the monks. On this account he was imprisoned in 1528, but hk 
friends soon effected his release. The remainder of hk life was 
somewhat unsettled, and he died at Regensburg on the 9th of 
jMuary 1534. The Anndes, which are in seven books, deal 
with the history of Bavaria in conjunction with general fi^tory 
from the earliest times to 1460, and the author shows a strong 
sympathy for the Empire in its struggle with the Papacy. He 
took immense pains witii his work, and to some degree anticipated 
the modem scientific method of writing hktoty. The Anndes 
were first publkhed in 1554, but many important passages were 
omitted in thk edition, as they reflected on the Roman Cathdics. 
A more complete edition was jiublished at Basel in 1580 by 
Nicholas Cisner. Aventinus, who has been called the “ Bavarian 
Herodotus,” wrote other books of minor importance,. and a 
complete edition of his works was published at Munich. (1881- 
1886). More recently a 'lew edition (six vols.) has appeared. 

T. '^edemann, Johann Turmair gen. AvetUmns (Freising, 
1S58) ; W. Dittinar, Aventin (Ndrdlingen, i86») ; J. voa Bdllinger 
Aventin und seine Zeit (Munich, 1877) ; S. Bieiler, Zum Schutei der 
neuesten Edition von Aventins Annaten (Munich, 1886I : F. X. von 
Wegele, Aventin (Bamberg, 1890). 
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AVENTURINE, or Avanturine, a variety of quartz contmning 
spangles of mica or scales of iron-oxide, jyhich confer brilliancy 
on the stone. It is found chiefly in the Ural Mountains, and 
is cut for ornamental purposes at Ekaterinburg. Some of the 
Siberian aventurine, like tfiat of the vase given by Nicholas 1 . 
to Sir R. Murcliison, in 1843, is a micaceous iron-stained quartz, 
of but little beauty. Most aventurine is of reddish brown or 
yellow colour, but a green variety, containing scales of fuchsite or 
chrome-mica, is also kjtiown. This green aventurine, highly valued 
by the Chinese, is said to occur in the llellary district in India. 

Aventurine felspar, known also as Sun-stone (q.v.) is found 
principally at Tvedeslrand in south Norway, and is a variety 
of oligoclase enclosing micaceous scales of haematite. Other 
kinds of felspar, even orthoclase, may however also show the 
aventurine appearance. Both plagioclastic and orthoclastic 
aventurine occur at several localities in the United States. 

The mineral aventurine takes its name from the well-known 
aventurinc-glass of Venice. This is a reddish brown glass 
with gold-like spangles, more brilliant than most of the 
natural stone. The story runs that this kind of glass was 
originally made accidentally at Murano by a worktnan, who 
let some copper filing.= fall into the molten “metal,” whence 
the product was called amenlurimi. IVom the Murano gloss 
the name passed to the mineral, which displayed a rather 
similar appearance. (F. W. R.*) 

AVENUE (the past participle feminine of Fr. aveiiir, to come 
to), a way of approach; more particularly, the chief entrance- 
road to a country house, with rows of trees on each side; the 
trees themselves are said to form the avenue. In modern times 
the word has been much used as a name for streets in towns, 
whether with or without trees, such as Fifth Avenue in New York, 
or Shaftesbury Avenue in Imidon. 

AVENZOAR, or Abumeron [Abu Merwan ’Abdal-Malik ihn 
Zuhr], Arabian physician, who flourished at the beginning of the 
12th century, was born at Seville, where he exercised tts pro¬ 
fession with great reputatiof.. His ancestors had been celebrated 
as physicians for several generations, and his son was afterwards 
held by the Arabians to be even more eminent in his profession 
than Avenzoar himself. He wfis a contemporary of Averroes, 
who, according to Leo Africanus, heard his lectures, and learned 
physic of him. He belonged, in many respects, to the Dng- 
malists or Raltonal School, rather than to the Empirics. He was 
a great admirer of Galen; and in his writings he protests 
emphatically against quackery and the superstitious remedies 
of the astrologers. He shows no inconsiderable knowledge of 
anatomy in his remarkable description of inflammation and 
abscess of the mediastinum in his own person, and its diagnosis 
from common pleuritis as well as from abscess and dropsy of 
the pericardium. In cases of obstruction or of palsy of the gullet, 
his three modes of treatment arc ingenious. He proposes to 
support the strength by placing the patient in a tepid bath of 
nutritious liquids, that might enter by cutaneous imbibition, 
but does not recommend this. He speaks more favourably of the 
introduction of food into the stomach by a silver tube ; and 
he strongly recommends the use of nutritive enemata. From 
his writings it would appear that the offices of physician, surgeon 
and apothecary were already considered as distinct professions. 
He wrote a book entitled The Method of Preparing Medicines 
and Diet, which was translated into Hebrew in the year 1280, 
and thence into Latin by Paravicius, whose version, first printed 
at Venice, 1490, has passed through several editions. 

AVERAGE, a term found in two main senses. (1) The first, 
which occurs in old law, is from a Lnw-Latin averagium, and is 
connected with the Domesday Book avera, the " day’s work 
which the king’s tenants gave to the sheriff ” ; it is supposed 
to be a form of the 0 . Fr. ovre (oeuvre), work, affected by aver, 
the 0 . Eng. word for cattle or property, but the etymology is 
uncertain. As meaning some form 0' feudal service rendered 
by tenants to their superiors, it survived for a long time in the 
Scottish phrase “ arriage and carriage,” this form of the word 
being due to a contraction into “ arage." (2) The second word, 
which represents the modem usages, is also uncertain in its 


derivation, but corresponded with the Fr. avarie, and was early 
spelt “ averays,” recurring also as “ avaria,” “ averia,” and 
meaning a certain tax on goods, and then more precisely in mari¬ 
time law any charge addition^ to “ freight ” (see Affreight¬ 
ment), payable by the otvner tif goods sent by ship. Hence the 
modern employment of the term for particular and general 
average (see below) in marine insurance. The essential of 
equitable distribution, involved in this sense, was transferred 
to give the word “ average ” its more colloquial meaning of an 
equalization of amount, or medium among various quantities, 
or nearest common rate or figure. (For a discussion of the ety¬ 
mology, see the New English Dictionary, especially the concluding 
note with reference to authorities.) 

In Shipping. —Average, in modem law, is the term used in 
maritime commerce to signify damages or expenses resulting 
from the accidents of navigation. Average is either general or 
particular. General average arises when sacrifices have been 
made, or expenditures incurred, for the preservation of the ship, 
cargo and freight, from some peril of the sea or from its effects. 
It implies a subsequent contribution, from all the parties con¬ 
cerned, rateably to the values of their respective interests, to 
make good the loss thus occasioned. Particular average signifies 
the damage or partial loss happiening to the ship, goods, or 
freight by some fortuitous or unavoidable accident. It is home 
by the parties to whose property the misfortune happens or 
by their insurers. The term average originally meant what is 
now distinguished os general average ; and the expression 
“ particular average,” although not strictly accurate, came to 
!>e afterwards used for the convenience of distinguishing those 
damages or partial losses for which no general contribution could 
be claimed. 

Although nothing can be more simple than the fundamental 
principle of general average, that a loss incurred for the advantage 
of all the coadventurers should be made good by them all in 
equitable proportion to their stakes in the adventure, the applica¬ 
tion of this principle to the varied and complicated cases w'hich 
occur in the course of maritime commerce has given rise to many 
diversities of usage at different periods and in different countries. 
It is soon discovered that the principle ciinnot lie applied in any 
settled or consistent manner unless by the aid of rules of a 
technical and sometimes of a seemingly arbitrary character. 
The difficulty, which at one time seemed nearly insuperable, 
of bringing together the rules in force in the several maritime 
countries, has been to a large extent overcome—not by legislation 
but by framing a set of rules covering the principal points of 
difference in such a manner as to satisfy, on the whole, those 
who are practically concerned, and to lead them to adopt these 
rules in their contracts of affreightment and contracts of insur¬ 
ance (sec Insurance : Marine). The honour of the achievement 
belongs to a small number of men who recognized the 
need of uniformity. The work began in May i860 at the York- 
a congress held at Glasgow, under the presidency of Aatworp 
Lord Brougham, assisted by Lord Neaves. Fuller "'**• 
congresses were held in London (1862), and at York (1864), 
when a body of rules known as the “ York Rules ” was agreed 
to. There the matter stood, until it was taken up by the 
“ Association for the Reform and Codification of the Law of 
Nations ” at conferences held at the Hague (1875), Bremen 
(1876) and Antwerp (1877). Some changes were made in 
the " York Rules ”; and so altered, the body of rules was 
adopted at the last-named conference, and was styled the 
“ York and Antwerp (or York-Antwerp) iRuleS.” The value 
of these rules was quickly pierceived, and practical use of them 
followed. But they proved to be insufficient, or unsatisfactory, 
on some points ; and again, in the autumn of 1890, a conference 
on the subject was held, this time at Liverpool, by the same 
Association, under the able presidency of Dr F. Sieveking, 
president of the Hanseatic High Court of Appeal at Hamburg. 
Important changes were then made, carrying further certain 
departures from English law, already apparent in the earlier 
rules, in favour of views prevailing upon ^e continent of Europe 
and in the United States.. The new rules-were styled the York- 
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Antwerp Rules 1890. In practice they quickly displaced those 
of 1877 ; and in 1892, at a conference of the same Association 
held at Genoa, it was formally declared that the only international 
rules of general average having the sanction and authority of the 
association were the York-Antw«rp Rules os revised in 1890, 
and that the original rules were rescinded. It is this later 
body of rules which is now Icnown as the York-Antwerp Rules. 
Reference is now to be found in most Knglish.contracts of carriage 
and contracts of insurance, to these rules, as intended to govern 
the adjustment of G.A. between the parties : with the result that 
(so far as the rules cover the ground) adjustments do not depend 
upon the law of the place of de.stination, and so do not vary 
according to the destination, or the place at which the voyage 
may happen to be broken up, as used formerly to be the case. 
The rules are as follows 

fti.'i.E 1.- Jetii.son oi' Deck Caroo 
No jettison ol deck cargo shall Iw made good a.s G.A. 

Every structure not built in with th<‘ frame of the vessel sliall be 
considered to lie a part of the deck of the vessel. 

Rule II, Dam ace in' Ji;ttison and Sacrieice i'ok the 
Common Safetv 

Damage done to a ship and c.ugo, or either of them, liy or in 
cnnse(|uencc ol .1 sacnfiee made for the common safety, and by 
water which goes down a ship's hatches opi'iied, or other opeiiin;,' 
nuwle lor the purpiose of making a jettison lor llie common safety, 
shall lie made good as G..A. 

I.’III.E 111.—liXTINOUISHINC. FlKE ON .SHII'HOARI) 
riani.ige rlone to a ship and cargo, or eillier of tliem, by water or 
otheiwisi', including damage by beaebing or scuttling a burning 
ship, in extinguishing a fire on baard tlie sliijr, shall he made good 
as G.A. ; except lhal no roiin>ensalioii shall !«■ made for damage 
to such portions of the sliifi and bulk cargo, or to such separate 
packages of cargo, as have Iwen on lire. 

Rule IV. ruTTiNc. awav Wreck 
1-oss or damage caused hy cutting away tlie wreck or remams of 
spiars. or of other tilings winch have previously been cairied away 
by sca-peril. .shall not be made good as G.A. 

Rule V. Voluntary STRANniNO 


she shall have sailed thence with tier origmaf cargo, or a part of it, 
the corresponding expensas of leaving such port or place, conseiiucnt 
ujion such entry or retufn, shall likewise be admitted as G.A. 

(<p) The cost of discharging cargo from a ship, whether at a port 
or place of loading, call o# refuge, shall be admitted as G.A., wlicii 
the discharge was necessary for tlie common safety or to enable 
damage to the ship, caused by sacrifice or accident during the voyage, 
to be repaired, if the repairs were necessary fur the safe prosecution 
of the voyage, 

(c) Whenever the cost of discharging cargo Irom a ship is ad- 
mis.siblc as G.A., the cost of reloadmg and storing such cargo on 
lioard the said sliipj, together with all stoi%ge*charges on such cargo, 
shall likewise be so Admitted. But when the sliiji is condemned 
or does not proceed on lier original voyage, no storage expenses 
incurred after (lie date of the ship's condemnation or of tlie abandon¬ 
ment o( tlie voyage shall bo admitted as G.A. 

(if) If a ship under average be in a port or place at which it is 
practicable to repair her, so as to enable her to carry on the whole 
cargo, and if, in order to save cxpeiLses, either she is towed thence 
to some other port or place of repair or to her destination, or the 
cargo or a portion of it is transhipped liy another ship, or otherwise 
forwarded, tlien the extra cost of such towage, translniiment and 
forwarding, or any of tlieni (up to the amount of the extra expense 
saved), shall be jiayable bv the several parties to the adventure iii 
proiiortion to the extraordinary expen.se saved. 

Rule XI.— Wages and Maintenance of Crew in Port of 
Refuge, &c. 

Wlien a slii]) sliall liave entered or shall have been detained in any 
liort or place uiidei tin- circum-stances, or for the purposes of the 
repairs, mentioned in Rule X.. tlie w'agcs payable to the master, 
officers and crew, together with the cost of maintenance of the same, 
during the exlra period of detention in such port or place until the 
ship shall or sliould have tx'en made ready to proceed upon lier 
voyage, sliall be admitted as G.A. But when this sliip is condemned 
or does not piocax-d on her original voyage, the wages and mainten¬ 
ance of the m,aster, officers and crew, incurred after the date of the 
.ship's condemnation or of the abandonment of the voyage, shall not 
be admitted a.s G.A. 

Rule XIl.— Damai.e to Cargo in Discharging, ic. 

Damage done to or loss of cargo necessarily caused in the act of 
discharging, storing, reloading and stowing siiall be made good as 
G.A. when and only when the cost of those measures respectively 
is admitted as G.A. 


When a ship is intentionally run on shore, and the circumstances 
are such that if that course were not adopted she would inevitably 
sink, or drive on shore or on rocks, no loss or damage caused lb 
the shi|i, cargo and freight, or any of them, by sucli intentional 
running on shore, shall be made good as G.A. But in all other 
o.ises where a ship is intentionally run on shore for tlie common 
safety, the consequent loss or damage shall lie allowed as G.A. 

Ruli; VI. - Carrying Press of Sail—Damage to or Loss 
OF Sails 

Damage to or loss of sails and spars, or either of them, cau.sed by 
forcing a ship off the ground or by driving her higher up the ground, 
for the common safety, shall be inado good as G.A.; but where a 
ship IS afloat, no loss or damage caused to the ship, cargo and freight, 
or any of them, by carrying a press of sail, shall be made good as 
G.A. 

Rule VII. -Damage to Rngines in Refloating a Siiir 

Damage caused to machinery and boilers of a ship which is 
ashore and in a position of peril, in endeavouring to refloat, shall 
be allowed m G.A., when shown to have arisen from an actual 
intention to float the sliip for the common safety at the risk of 
such damage. 

Rule VIII.—Exfknsbs of I.igutf.ning a Ship when Ashore, 
AND Consequent Damage 

When a ship is ashore, and, in order to float her, cargo, bunker 
coals and ship's stores, or any of them, are discharged, the extra 
coat of lightening, lighter hire, and reshipping Kf incurred), and 
the loss or damage sustained thereby, shall be admitted as G.A. 

Rule IX.—Cargo, Ship's Materials, and Stores Burnt 
FOR Fuel 

Cargo, ship's m.'iterials and stores, or any of them, necessarily 
burnt for fuel for the common safety at a time of peril, shall be 
admitted as G.A.. wlien and only when an ample supply of fuel 
had lieen provided ; but the estimated quantity of coals that would 
have been consumed, calculated at the price current at the ship's 
last port of departure at the date of her leaving, shall be charged 
to the shipowner and credited to the G.A. 

Rule X.—F.xpenses at Port of Refuge, &c. 

(») When a ship shall have entered a port or place of refuge, or 
shall have returned to her port or place of loading, in consequence 
of accident, sacrifice, or other extraordinary circumstances,, which 
render that necessary for the common s^ety, the expenses of 
entering such port or place sliall be admitted as G.A.; and when 


Rule XI 11.—Deductions fi^m Cost of Repairs 
In adjusting claims for G.A., repairs to be allowed in G.A. shall 
be subject to the following deductions in respect of “ new for old,” 
vi*. :— 

In the case of iron or sleet shi/’s, from date of original register to 
the date of accident :— 


Up to 
I year old 
{A.) 


Between 
I and 3 years 

m 


Between 


I AH r^airs to bo allowed in full, except painting 
•j or coating of bottom, from which one-third is to be 
I deducted. 

One-third to be dedncteii off repairs to and re¬ 
newal of woodwork of hull, masts and spars, furni¬ 
ture, upholstery, crockery, metal and glassware, also 
sails, rigging, ropes, sliects and hawsers (other than 
wire and chain), awnings, covers and painting. 

One-sixth to be deducted off wire rigging, wire 
ropes and wire hawsers, chain cables and chains, 
donkey engines, steam winches and connexions, 
steam cranes and connexions; other repairs in full. 
t Deductions as above under clause B, except that 
3 OMii 6 years ^ he deducted off ironwork of masts and 

^ (Cl 1 machinery (inclusive of boilers and their 

' (mountings). 

( Deductions a.s above under clause C, except that 
Between I one-third be deducted oft ironwork of masts and 
6 and 10 years spars, repairs to and renewal of all machinery (in- 
(D.) I elusive of boilers and their mountings), and all 
(hawsers, ropes, sheets and rigging. 

Between ( Off^'third to Iw deducted off all repairs and re- 
to *■ ts venrs- ironwork of hull and cementing and 

IE) I‘^hain cables, from which one-sixth to bo deducted. 

' '' (Anchors to be allowed in full. 

/ One-third to be deducted off all repairs and re- 
-j newals. Anchors to be allowed in full. One-sixth 
(to be deducted off chain cables, 

The deductions (except as to provisions and stores, 
machinery and boilers) to be regulated by the age of 
the ship, and not the age of the particular part of 
her to which they apply. No painting bottom to be 
allowed if the. bottom has not Dcen.painted within six 
months previous to the date of accident No deduc¬ 
tion to be made in respect of old material which .is 
repaired without being replaced by new, and pro- 
(. visions and.stores whicb have not been in use. 


Over 
15 years 
(F.) 


Generally 

(G.) 
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In the case of woodtn or composite skips :— 

When a ship is under one year old from date of original register, 
at the time of accident, no deriuctioA' " new for old'' shall be 
m.arle. After that period a dcdiiction of om-third shall be 
made, with the following excepth'ms:— 

Anchors sliall be allowed xn full. Chain cables shall be 
subject to a deduction ot one-sixth only. 

No ileduction shall tie made in ro.sj>cct of firovisions and 
stores which hail not been in nsi*. 

Metal sheathing shall be dealt with, by allowing in lull 
the cost of a weight eijual to the gross weight of metal sln ath- 
ing stripped oft, minus the proceeds of the old metal. Nails, 
felt and 'labour metalling arc subject 'll) a deduction of one- 
third. 

In the case of ships tsnierallv : — 

In the case of ail ships, tlie expense of straightening Iwnt iron¬ 
work. including labour of taking out and replacing it, shall 
bt- allowed in full. 

(.irtivi.ig dock dues, including expenses of removals, cart¬ 
ages, use of shears, stages and graving dock materials, shall 
be allowisl in full. 

KuLi'. XIV. —Tumporarv Riii’AlKS 
No deductions " new lor old ” sliall lie made from the cost of 
temporary repairs of duniagc allowable as G..\. 

KuU'- XV.- 1 .0SS OF I'RTiU.in' 

I,oss of freight arising from damage to or loss of cargo sliall lie 
iiiailc good as G.A., citlier when caused liy a G.A. ocl or wlien 
tile damage to or loss of cargo is so made gimd. 

Ruix XVI.—AMOUN'I to Bt MAllF OOOtl FOR C.ARcai Losr OK 
Damaoeo by Sacrifice 

The amount to be made good as G.A. for damage or loss of goods 
sacriliced shall he the loss which the owner of the goods has sustained 
thereby, based on the market values at the date of the arrival of the 
ve.ssel or at the termination of the adventure. 

Rule XVII.—Coniributorv Values 
7 ‘lie contrilmtion to a Ci.A. sliall is* made upon the actual values 
of tile properly at the termination ot the adventure, to which shall 
lie added tlie amount made good as G.A. for pro))erty sacrificed ; 
deduction being made from the shipowner’s freight and passage 
money at risk, of such port charges and crew's wages as would not 
have been incurred had the ship and airgo liecn totally lost at the 
date of the G.A. act or sacrifice, and have not tieen allowed as G.A. ; 
dcdiietioD being also made groni tlie value of the properly of all 
charges incurred in respect thereof subscquciitiy to tlic G.A. act, 
except such charges as are allowed in G.A. 

Passengers' luggage and personal effects, not shipped under bill 
of lading, shall not coniriliute to G..A. 

Rule XVI II. —Adjustment 

Except as provided m the foregoing rules, the adjustment shall 
be drawn up in accordance with tJie law and practice that would 
have governed the adjustment had the contract of affreightment 
not contained a clause to pay (i. A. according to these rules. 

Tlie above rules differ in some important respects from 
English common la-w, and from former English practice. They 
follow ideas upon the subject of G.A. which have prevailed in 
practice in foreign countries (though often in apparent opposition 
to the language of the codes), in preference to the more strict 
principle of the common law applied by English courts. That 
principle requires that, in order to have the character of G.A. 
a sacriflee or expenditure must be made for the common safely 
of the several interests in the adventure and under the pressure 
of a common risk. It is not enough that the sacrifice or expendi¬ 
ture is prudent, or even necessary to enable the common adven¬ 
ture to be completed. G.A., on the English view, only arises 
where the safely of the several interests is at stake. “ "Iihe idea 
of a common commercial adventure, as distinguished from the 
common safety from the sea,” is not recognized. It is not 
sufficient “ that an expenditure should have been made to 
benefit both cargo owner and shipowner.” * 

Thus expenses incurreil after ship wd cargo arc in safety, say at 
a port of ri'fuge, arc not generally, by English law, to be treated 
p . as G.A.; although the putting into port may have 
been for safety, and therefore a G.A. act. If the put- 
*' ting into port has been necessitated by a G.A. sacrifice, 
as by cutting away the ship’s masts, the case is different; 
the port expenses, the expenses of repairing the G.A. damage, and 
the incidental exjjenses of unloading, storing and reloading the 
cargo are, in such a case, treated as comsequenceS of the onginal 
sacrifice, and therefore subjects for contribution. But where the 
reason for putting in is to avoid some danger, such as a storm or 

■ Per Bowen, L.J., in Svmsden v. Wallace, 1883,13 Q.B.D. at p. 84. 


hostile cruiser, or to effect repairs necessitated by some accidental 
damage, to the sliip, the G.A. sacrifice i.s considereil to be at an end 
when the port ha.s been reached, it the ship and cargo arc then in 
pby.sical safety. The subsequent expenditure in the port is said not 
to flow from that sacrifice, but from the neceasity of completing the 
vovage, and is incurred in performance ot the shq)owner'.s obligation 
under his contract. The practice of English average adjusters has 
indeed modified this strict view by treating the expense oi unloading 
,Ts G.A ; but it may well be doubted whether that practice can be 
legally supported. Moreover, expenditure in the port which is in¬ 
curred in protecting the cargo as in warehousing it, is by English 
practice treated as a charge to be borne by the cargo for who.se 
lieiiefit it was incurred. 

If we turn now to York-Antwerp Rule X.. it will lie seen that a 
milch broader view is adopted. Whatever the reason lor putting 
into the port of refuge, provided it was necessary lor tlic common 
safety, the expenses of going in, and the consequent expenses ot 
getting out (if she sails again witli all or part ot her original cargo), 
are allowed as G.A., Rule X. (a). Further, tlie cost of ilischargiug 
the cargo -to anabk; damage to the ship to be repaired, wliether 
caused liy saenhoe or by accident during the voyage, is to lie allowed 
as G.A., " it the repairs were necessary for tiie saie prosecution of 
the eoyage," Rule X. (f<). And that is to be so even wliere sucli re¬ 
pairs lire done at a port 01 (all, as well as where doin' at a port of 
teluge. .\gain. when the cost of tliscliarging is treated as G..A., so 
ai:.o are to be the ox]icnscs of storing tlie cargo on shore, and ot re¬ 
loading and stowing it on Ixiard, after tin' lepairs have been done 
{Rule X. (r) ), togetliei with any damage or loss incidi'ntal to those 
operations (Rule XII.) 

Further, by Rule XI. the wages of the master, ollieers and crew, 
and the cost of tlieir mamtenaiice, during the detention ol a slii]> 
under the circumstances. 01 lor the jiui'ixise ot tin. repairs mentioned 
in Rule X., are to be allowed 111 G.A. U is ipiestioiialile wlietliei 
Hnglish law allows the wages and mainteiiaiici' of the crew at a port 
of refuge in any raise. Where the detention is to reiiair arctdcnlat 
damage it seems clear Iha* tiiey are not allowed. And in iiracticc 
under couinton kiw, ihe allowance is never made ; so that Rule XI. 
is an iniporlaiil concession to the shipowner. Like the cliaiigos 
introduced by Rule X., it is a change towards tlie practice in loieign 
lountries. 

It may lx? noted tliat tlie rules do not aflord equal jirotection to 
a shipper m the comparatively mfroqueiit case ot Ins lieitig put to 
exjiense by the delay at a jiort of refuge. Thus a sliipfX'r ol cattle 
IS not entitled to liave the extra wages and provisions ol Ins cattle 
men on Ixiard, nor the extra fodder consumed by tlie cal lie during 
the stay at a repairing port, made as goixl as G.A. under Rules XI. 
and X. (Anglo-Argentine ^c. Agency v. Temperlcy Shipping Co., 
iSgo, 2 Q.B. .103). 

As to tlie acts wliicli anioiint to G.A. sacrilices, as distinguislied 
from expenditures, tlie York-Aiitwcrj) Rules do not much alter 
English common law. They do. however, iiuike di'finite 
provisions u))on some points on wliicli authority was “ 
scanty or doiibtiul. (Si-e Rules 1 . IX.) And in Rule I.. 
as to jettison ot deck cargo, a change is made from tlie 
common law rule, for the jettison is not allowed as G.A. even though 
the cargo be earned on deck in accordance with an established 
custom of the particular trade. 

Rule III. deals with damage done in extinguishing fire on Ixiard 
a ship. Modem decisions have cleared away the old doubts whether 
such damage to slop or cargo should, at law, be allowed in G.A. 
But recent ciLses in the United Stales have raised the question 
whether tbi' allowance should be made where the fire occurs in port, 
and is extinguished, not by the master, but by a public authority 
acting in the interests of the public. The Supreme Court of the 
TTnited States decided against the allowance in i8<j4 in a case of 
llalli V. TroMp (157 U.S. 386). The ship had there been scuttled 
to put out a fire oil board, by the port aiithority, acting upon their 
own judgment, but with the assent of the master. It was held tliat 
the damage suffered by ship and cai^ ought not to be made good 
by G.A. contributions; for the sacrifice had not been made " by 
some one specially charged with the control and safety of that ad- 
venlure,” but was the compulsory act of a public authority. On 
the otlier liand, hi tlie English case of Papayutmi v. Grampian S.S. 
Co. (I. Com. Ca. 448), Mathew, J., held that the scuttling of a ship 
at a port of refuge in Algeria, by orders of the captain of the port, 
was a G.A. act. It had lieen done in the interest of sliip and cargo, 
and there was no evidence of any otiicr motive. 

Rule V. deals with the qnestion whether, and under what con¬ 
ditions, a voluntary stranding of the ship is a G.A. act, in a manner 
whicli will probably be held to express the law in England when 
the matter comes up for decision. 

Rules VI. and VII. deal with the damage sustained by the ship, 
or her appliances, in efforts to foree her off the ground when she 
has stranded. Such efforts involve an abnormal use which is likely 
to cause damage to sails and spars, or to engines and boilers; and 
they are treated as acts of sacrifice. The case of "The j^na." 1895 
(P. 125) Shows that the rules are in accord with English law upon 
the point. The court of appeal held that both the damage sustained 
by the engines while worked to get the ship off. and the coal and 
stores consumed, were subjects for G.A. contribution at common law. 
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Rule VIII. allows as G.A. any damage sustained by cargo when 
discharged and, say, lightered for the purpose ot gettii^ the ship oS 
a strand. And the corresponding damage in tlic case of cargo dis¬ 
charged at a port of refuge to enable repairs to be done to the ship 
is allowed by Rule XII. But in the latter case the allowance does 
not expressly extend to damage siktained while stored on land. 
Whether the law would require contribution to a loss of goods, say, 
by thieves or by fire, while landed for repairs, is not clear. \^cre 
the landing has been necessitated by a G.A. act, as cutting away 
masts, it would seem that the loss ought to be made good, as being 
a result of the special risks to which those goods have thereby been 
exposed. The risks which they would have run if they had remained 
on board throughout are taken into account, as will presently 
appear, in estimating how much of the damage is to be made good. 

Where cattle were taken into a port of refuge in Brazil, owing to 
accidental damage to the ship, with the result that they could not 
legally be landed at their destination (Deptford), and had to be 
taken to another port (Antwerp), at which they were of much less 
value, this loss of value was allowed in G.A. (Anglo-Argentine 6 -c. 
Agency v. Temperley Shipping Co., 1899, 2 Q,B, 403), 

The case of a stranded ship and cargo often gives rise to difficulty 
as to whether the cost of o|ieralions to lighten the ship, and after¬ 
wards to get her floated, should be treated as G,.\. expenditure, or 
as expenses sejiarutely incurred in saving the separate interests. 
The true conclusion seems to be that cither the whole operation 
should be treated as one for the common safety, and the whole 
cx|)ense be contributed to by all the interests saved, or else the 
several jiarts of the operation should be kept distinct, debiting the 
cost of each to the interests thereby s,aved. Which of these two 
views should be adopted in any case seems to depend upon the 
motives with which file earlier operations (usually the discharge of 
the cargo) were presumably undertaken. It may, however, happen 
that this lest cannot be applied once tor all. Take the case of a 
stranded ship carrying a bulky cargo of hemp and gram, but carrying 
also some bullion. Supiiose this last to be rescued and taken to a 
phace of salety at small cxpen.se in comparison with its value. It 
may well lie that that oiieration must be regarded as done in the 
interest simply ol the bullion itself, but that the subsequent opera¬ 
tions of lightening the ship and floating her can only be properly 
regarded as undertaken in the common interest of ship, hemp, grain 
and freight. In such a case there will be a G.A. contribution towards 
tliose later operations by those interests. But the bullion will not con¬ 
tribute : it will merely bear the expen.se of its own rescue (Royal Maxi 
S. P. Co. V. English Rank of Rio de Janeiro, 1887, l<i (J.B.D. 362). 

The York Antwerp Rules have not only had the valuable result 
of introducing iinitomiity where there haci bwn great variety, and 
corresponding certainty as to the princijiles winch will be actetl 
upon 111 adjusting any G.A. loss, but also they have introduced 
greater rlearness and definiteness on points where there had been 
a want of definition. Thiu. Rule XIII. has laid down a careful and 
definite scale to regulate the deductions from the cost of repairs, in 
respect of '* new lor old.” in place of the former somewhat uncertain 
customary rules which varied according to the place of adjustment; 
while at the same time the opportunity has been taken of adapting 
the scale of deductions to modern conditions of shipbuilding. And 
Rule XVII. lays down a rule as to contribiitorv values in place of the 
widely varying rules of cliftercnt countriesastotheamountsiijicm which 
ship and freight shall contribute (cf. Gow, Alarine Insurance, 305). 

It may be of interest to refer briefly to one or two main 
principles which govern the adjtislmeni {g.v.) of general average, 
t.e. the calculation of the amounts to be made good and paid 
by the several interests, which is a complicated matter. The 
funda.mental idea is that the sevend interests at risk shall 
contribute in proportion to the benefits they have severally 
received by the completion of the adventure. Contributions 
are not made in proportion to the amounts at stake when the 
sacrifice was made, but in proportion to the results when the 
adventure has come to an end. An interest which has become 
lost after the sacrifice, during tlie subsequent course of the 
voyage, will pay nothing; an interest which lias become de¬ 
preciated will pay in proportion to the diminished value. The 
liability to contribute is inchoate only when the sacrifice has been 
made. It becomes complete when the adventure has come to 
an end, eitlier by arrival at the destination, or by having been 
broken up at some intermediate point, while the interest in 
question still survives. To this there is one exception, in the 
case of G.A. expenditure. Where such expenditure has been 
incurred by the owner of one interest, generally by the ship¬ 
owner, the repayment to him by the other interests ought not 
to be wholly dependent upon the subsequent safety of those 
interests at .the ultimate destination. If those other interests or 
some of them arrive, or are realized, as by being landed at an 
intermediate port, the rule (as in the case of G.A. sacrifices) 


IS that the contributions are to be in proportion to the arrived 
or realized values. Bu^if all are lost the burden of the expendi¬ 
ture ought not to remain upon the interest which at first bote it; 
and the proper rule seems ^ be that contributions must be made 
by all the interests which were at stake when it was made, in 
proportion to their titen values. 

Again, the object of the law of G.A. is to put one whose 
property is sacrificed upon an equal footing with the rest, not 
upon a better footing. Thus, if goods to tlig value of £100 have 
been thrown overboiwd for the general safety, the owner of 
those goods must not receive the full £100 in contribution. He 
himself must bear a part of it, for those goods formed part of the 
adventure for whose safety the jettison was made; and it is 
owing to the partial safety of the adventure that any contribution 
at all is received by him. He, therefore, is made to contribute 
with the other sav^ interests towards his own loss, in respect 
of the amount “ made good ” to him for that. The full £100 
is treated as the amount to be made good, but the owner of the 
goods is made to contribute towards that upon the sum of £100 
thus saved to him. 

The same principle has a further consequence. The amount 
to be made good will not necessarily be the value of the goods 
or other property in their condition at the time they were 
sacrificed; so to calculate it would in eficct be to withdraw 
those goods from the subsequent risks of the voyage, and thus 
to put them in a better position than those which were not 
.sacrificed. Hence, in estimating the amount to be made good, 
the value of (he goods or property sacrificetl must be estimated 
as on arrival, with reference to the condition in which they would 
probably have arrived hud they remained on board throughout 
the voyage. 

Tlie liability to pay G.A. contributions falls primarily upon 
the owner of the contribuling interest, ship, goods or freight. 
But in practice the contributions are paid by the insurers of the 
several interests. Merchants seldom have to concern themselves 
with the subject. And yet in an ordinary policy of insurance 
there is no express provision requiring the underwriter to in¬ 
demnify the assured again.st this liability. The policy commonly 
contains clau.scs which recognize such an obligation, c.g. a 
warranty against average “ unless general,” or an agreement 
that G.A. shall be payable “ as per foreign statement,” or 
“ according to York-Antwerp Rules ” ; but it does not directly 
state the obligation. It assumes that. The explanation seems 
to be that the practice of the. underwriter to pay the contribution 
has been so uniform, and bis liability has been so fully recognized, 
that express provisions were needless. But one result has been 
that very differing views of the ground of the obligation have 
been held. One view has been that it is covered by the sue and 
labour clause of an ordinary policy, by which the insurer agrees 
to bear his proportion of expenses voluntarily incurred “ in and 
about the defence, safeguard and recovery ” of the insured 
subject. But that has been held to be mistaken by the House of 
Lords (AjVcAAom y. Dihre, i879,4A.C. 755). Another view is that 
the underwriter impliedly undertakes to repay sums which the 
law may require the assured to pay towards averting losses which 
would, by the contract, fall upon the underwriter. Expenses 
voluntarily incurred by the assured with that object are expressly 
made repayable by the sue and labour clause of the policy. It 
might well be implied that payments compulsorily required 
from the as.sured by law for contributions to G.A., or as salvage 
for services by salvors, will be undertaken or repaid by the 
undenvriter, the service being for his benefit But the decision 
in Aitchison v. Lahre negatives this ground also. The claim was 
against underwriters on a ship which had been so damaged that 
the cost of repairs had exceeded her insured value. A claim for 
the ship’s contribution to certain salvage and G.A. expenses 
which had been incurred, over and above the cost of repairs, was 
disallowed. The view seems to have been that the insurer is 
liable for salvage and G.A. payments as losses of the subject 
insured, and therefore included in the sum insured, not as 
collateral payments made on his behalf. This bases the claim 
against the insurer upon a fiction, for there has been no loss of 
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the subject insured ; in feet, the payment has been for averting 
such a loss. And it suggests that the insurer is not liable for 
salvage where the policy is free of particular average, which 
does not accord with practice. '' 

An important question as to an insurer’s liability few G.A. 
arose in the case of the BrigcUa (1893, P. 189), where a shipowner 
had incurred expenses which would have been the subject of 
n.A. contributions, but that he alone was interested in the 
voyage. There were np contributories. He claimed from the 
insurers of the ship what would have the ship's G.A. : 
contribution had there been other persons to contribute in re,spcct 
of freight or cargo. The claim was disallowed on the ground 
that there could he no G.A. in such circumstances, and therefore 
no basis for a claim against the insurer. The liability of the 
insurer was thus made to depend, not upon the character of the 
loss, hut upon the fact or possibility of contribution. But this 
was not followed in Momgtminy v. JndeninHy Mutual M.l. Co. 
(1901, 1 K.B. 147). There ship, freight and cargo all belonged 
to the same person. He had insured the cargo but n<it the ship. 
The cargo underwriters w('re held liable to pay a contribution 
to damiige done to the ship by cutting away masts for the 
general safety. The loss was in theory spread over all the 
interests at risk, and they had undertaken to bear the cargo's 
share of such losses. Their liability did not depend upon the 
accident of whether the interests all belonged to one person or 
not. This agrtws with the view taken in the United States. 

As to Partifular / tnerage , see under Insurance: M-arine. 

Authorities.— I.owndes on Gensral Avercuie ( 4 th ed., London, 
1888): Abbott's Merrhaut Ships awl Seamen (t4th ed., London, 
U)oj); itniould'.s Marine Insurance (7th ed., London, 1001) ; 
Carver's Carnage hy Sea (4th ed., London, 1905). (T. G. C.) 

AVERNUS, a lake of Campania, Italy, about m. N. of 
Baiac. It is an old volcanic cnilcr, nearly 2 m. in circumference, 
now, as in Roman times, filled with water. Its depth is 213 ft., 
and its height above sea-level 3J ft.; it has no natural outlet. 
In ancient times it was surrounded by dcasc forests, and was the 
centre of many legends.‘It was represented as the entrance 
by which both Odysseus and Aeneas descended to the infernal 
regions, and as the abode of the Cimmerii. Its Greek name, 
'Aopcos, was explained to mean that no bird could fly across it. 
Hannibal made a pilgrimage to it in 214 ii.c. Agrippa in 37 b.c. 
converted it into a naval harbour, the Porlus lidius’, joining 
it to the Lacus Lucriuus by a canal, and connecting the latter 
with the sea, he reduced the distance to Cumae by boring a tunnel 
over i m. in length, now ciJled Grotta della Pace, through the hill 
on the north-west side of Lake Avemus. After Sextus Pompeius 
had been subdued, the chief naval harbour was transferred to 
Misenum. Nero’s works for his proposed canal from Baiac to 
the Tiber (a.d. 64) seem to have begun near Lake Avernus; 
indeed, according to one theory, the Grotta della Pace would 
be a portion of this canal. On the east side of the lake are 
remains of baths, including a great octagonal hall known as the 
Temple of Apollo, built of brickwork, and belonging to the 
1st century. The so-called Grotto of the Cumaean Sibyl, on 
the south side, is a rock-cut passage, ventilated by vertical 
apertures, possibly a part of the worlw connected with the naval 
harbour. To the south-east of the lake is the Monte Nuovo, a 
volcanic hill upheaved in 1538, with a deep extinct crater in the 
centre. To the south is the I.acus Lucrinus. 

See J. Beloch, Campanien (2nd od., Breslau, i8go), pp. 168 
•aq. (T. As.) 

AVERROES [Abul-Walid Muhammad ibn-Ahmad Ibn- 
Muh^mmad ibn-Rushd] (1126-1198), Arabian philo.sopher, was 
bom at Cordova. His early life snes occupied m mastering the 
curriculum of theology, jurisprudence, mathematics, medicine 
and philosophy, under toe approved teachers of toe tone. The 
years of his prime fell during the last period of Mahommedan 
rule in Spain under the Almohades (?.».). It was Ibn-Tufail 
(Abubaoer), the philosophic virier of Yusef, who introduced 
Averroes to that prince, and Avenzoar (Ibn-^hr), the greatest 
of Moslem physmians, was his friemd. Averroes, who was 
versed in the Maleldte system of law, was made cato of Seville 
(1169}, and in similar appointments the next twenty-five years 


of his life were passed. We find him at drSerent periods in 
Seville, Cordova and Morocco, probably as physician to Yusef 
al-Mansur, who took pleasure in engaging him in discussions on 
the theories of philosophy and their bearings on the faith of 
Islam. But science and free thought then, as now, in Iskun, 
depended almost solely on the ta.stes of toe wealthy and the 
favour of the monarch. The ignorant fanaticism of the multitude 
viewed speculative studies with deep dislike and distrust, and 
deemed any one a Zendik (infidel) who did not rest content with 
the natural science of the Koran. These smouldering hatreds 
burst into open flame about the year 1195. Averroes was 
accused of heretical opinions and pursuits, stripped of his 
honours, and banished to a jJace near Cordova, where his 
actions were closely watched. At the same time efforts were 
made to stamp out all liberal culture in Andalusia, so far as 
it went fieyond the BtUe medicine, arithmetic and astronomy 
required for practical life. But the storm soon passed. Averroes 
was recalled to Morocco when the transient passion of the, 
people had been satisfied, and for a brief period survived his 
rastoration to honour. He died in the year before his patron, 
al Mansur, with whom (in iiw) the pulitiral power of the 
Moslems came to an end, as did the culture of liberal science 
witli Averroes. The philosopher left several sons, some of whom 
became jurists like his own grandfatlier. One of them has left 
an essay, expounding his father's theory of the intellect. The 
personal character of Averroes is known to us only in a general 
way, and as we can gather it from lus writings. His clear, 
cxliaustivc and dignified style of treatment evidences the 
rectitude and nobility of the man. In the histories of his own 
nation he has little place ; the renown which spread in bis 
lifetime to the East ceased with his death, and he left no school. 
Yet, from a note in a manuscript, we know that he had intelligent 
readers in Spain more than a century afterwards. His iustoric 
fame came from the Christian Schoolmen, whom he almost 
initialed into the system of Aristotle, and who, hut vaguely 
discerning the expositors who preceded, admired in liis commen¬ 
taries the accumulated results of two renturies of labours. 

The literary works of Averroes include treatises on juris¬ 
prudence, grammar, astronomy, medicine and philosophy, 
in 1859 a work of Averroes was for the first time published 
in Arabic by the Bavarian Academy, and a German translation 
appeared in 1875 by the editor, J. Muller. It is a treatise en¬ 
titled Philosophy and Theology, and, with the exception of a 
German version of the essay on the conjunction of the intellect 
with man, is the first translation which enables Uie non-Scmitic 
scholar to form any adequate idea of Averroes. The l-atin 
translations of most of his works are barbarous and obscure. 
A great part of his writings, particularly on jurisprudence and 
astronomy, as well as essays on special logical subject.^, prolego¬ 
mena to philosophy, criticisms on Avicenna and Alfarabius 
(FSrabI), remain in manuscript in the Escorial and other libraries. 
The Latin editions of his medical works include the Colliget (i.e. 
KuUiyyat, or summary), a rSsumi of medical science, and a 
commentary on Avicenna’s poem on medicine ; but Averroes, 
in medical renown, always stood far below Avicenna. The 
Latin editions of his philosophical works comprise the Commen¬ 
taries on Aristotle, the Destructio Destructionis (against Ghazftli), 
the De Substantia Orbis and a double treatise He Animae lieaii- 
tudine. The Commentaries of Averroes fall under three heoiis;— 
the huger commentaries, in which a paragraph is quoted at large, 
and its clauses expounded one by one; the medium commentaries, 
which cite only the first words of a section ; and the paraphrases 
or analyses, treatises on the subjects of the Aristotelian books. 
The larger commentary was an innovation of Averroes; for 
Avicenna, cojaed by Albertus Magnus, gave under the rubrics 
furnished by Aristotle works in which, though the materials 
were borrowed, the grouping was his own. 'Ihe great com¬ 
mentaries exist only for the Posterior Analytics, Physics, De 
Cado, De Anima and Metaphysics. On the History of Animals 
no commentary at all exists, and Plato’s Republic is substituted 
for the toen inaccessible Politics. The Latin editions of these 
works between 1480 and 1580 number about 100. The first 
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appeared at Padua (1472); about fifty were published at Venice, 
the best-known being that by the Juntas (1552-1553) in ten 
volumes folio. 

See E. Renan, Averrois et I'Averroisme (snil cd., Paris, 1S61); 

S. Munk, Milati^es, 418-458; G. Stoakl, Phil. d. MiUelaUers, ii. 67- 
124 ; A vermes (i'ater uud SoAn), Ihtei Ahhandt. uber d. Conjunction 
d. se/>araten Intellects mtt d. Menschen, trans. into Gorman from the 
Arabic version of Sam. Uen-Tibbon, by Dr J. Here* (Berlin, 18O0) ; 

T. J. de Boer, History of Philosophy tn Islam (l4>ndon, i<K>3), eh. vi.; 
A. F. M. Mehron in Muteon, vii. 613-027; viii. 1-20; Carl Brockel- 
mann, Ceschichte der arabtschen Litteratur (Weimar, 189R), vol. i. 
pp. 461 f. See also Arabian Philosoi'Iiv, (W. W. ; G. W. T.) 

AVERRUNCATOR, a form of long shears used in arboriculture 
for “ averruncating ” or pruning off the higher branches of trees, 
&c. 'I'hc wortl “ averruncate ” (from Lat. averruncare, to ward 
off, remove mischief) glided into meaning to “ weed the ground,” 
“ prune vines,” &c., by a supposed derivation from the Lat. 
cth, off, and eruitcare, to weed out, and it was spelt “ aberuncatc ” 
to suit this ; but the New English Dictionary regards such a 
derivation as impossible. 

AVERSA, a town and episcopal sec of Campania, Italy, in the 
province of Casfrta, 15J m. S.S.W. by rail from Caserla, and 
12) m. N. by rail from Naples, from which there is also an electric 
tramway. Pop. (iqoi) 23,477. Aversa was the first place in 
wliich the Normans settled, it being granted to them in 1027 
for the help which they had given to Duke Sergius of Naples 
against I’andulf IV. of Capua. The Benedictine abbey of S. 
Lorenzo preserves a portal of the nth century. There Is also 
u large lunatic asylum, founded by Joachim Murat in 1813. 

AVESNES, a town of northern France, capital of an arrondissc- 
ment in the dcjiartment of Nord, on the Helpe, 28 m. S.K. of 
Valenciennes hy mil. Pop. (igo6) 5076. The town is the seal 
of a .sub-prefei't, and has a tribunal of first instance, a chamlwir 
of commerce and a communal college. Its church of St Nicholas 
(i6th century) has a tower 200 ft. high, with a fine chime of liells. 
The chief industry of the town is wool-spinning, and there is trade 
in wood. Avesnes was founded in the i ith century, and formed 
a countship which in the 15th century passed to the house of 
Burgundy and afterwards to that of Habsburg. In 1477 it was 
destroyed by Louis XL By the treaty of the Pyrenees (1659) 
it came into the possession of the French, and was fortified by 
Vauban. It was captured by the Prussians in 1815. 

AVEYRON, a department of southern Fiance, bounded N. 
by Cantal, E. by Lozi're and Card, S.W. by Tam and W. by 
Tarn-et-Garonne and Lot. Area. 3386 sq. m. Pop. (1906) 
377,299. It corresponds nearly to the old district of Roueiguc, 
which gave its name to a countship established early in the 9th 
century, and united with that of Toulouse towards the end of the 
I I th century'. The earliest known natives of this region were the 
Celtic Rutheni, to whom the numerous megalithic monuments 
found in the department are attributed. Aveyron lies on the 
southern border of the central plateau of France. Its chief 
rivers are the Lot in the north, the Aveyron in the centre and the 
Tam in the south, all tributeries of the Garonne. They flow 
from east to west, following the general slope of the department, 
and divide it into four zones. In the north-east, between the 
Lot and its tributary the Truy^re, lies the lonely pastoral plateau 
of the Viad^ne, dominated by the volcanic mountains of Aubrac, 
which form the north-eastern limit of the department «id include 
its highest summit (4760 ft.). Entraygues, at the confluence 
of the Lot and the Tniyte, is one of the many picturesque 
towns of ihe department. Between the Lot and the Aveyron 
Ls a belt of cattsses or monotonous limestone table-lands, broken 
here and there by profound and beautiful gorges—a type of 
scenery characteristic of Aveyrtm. This zone is also watered 
by the Dourdou du Nord, a tributary of the Lot. The salknt 
feature of the region between the Tam and the Aveyron is the 
plateau of die &%ala, bordered on die east by the heights of 
lAvezou and Palanges and traversed from east to west by the 
de^ valley of die Viaur, a tribn tary of the Aveyron. The country 
soutii of the Tarn is occupied in great part by the huge plateau of 
Larzac, which lies between the Causse Noir and the Causae St 
Affrique, the three forming the south-western termination of the 


C6vennes. On the Causse Noir is found the fantastic chaos of 
rocks precipices known as Montpellier-le-Vieux, resembling 
the ruins of a huge city. The climate of Aveyron varies from 
extreme rigour in the mofhitains to mildness in the sheltered 
valleys ; the south wind is sometimes of great violence. Wheat, 
rye and oats are the chief cereals cultivated, the soil of Aveyron 
being naturally poor. Other crops are potatoes, colza, hemp 
and flax. The main.stay of the agriculture of the department 
is the raising of live-stock, especially of cattle of the Aubrac 
breed, for which Laguiolc is an important market. The wines 
of J'lntraygues, St Georges, Bouillac and Najac have some 
reputation ; in the S6gala chestnuts form an important clement 
in the food of the peasants, and the walnut, cider-apple, mulberry 
(for the silk-worm industry), and plum are among the fruit 
trees grown. The production of Roquefort cheeses is prominent 
among the agricultural industries. They are made from the milk 
of the large flocks of the plateau of Larzac, and the choicest 
are ripened in the even temperature of the caves in the cliff 
which overhangs Roquefort. The minerals found in the depart¬ 
ment include the coal of the basins of Aubin and Rodez as well 
as iron, zinc and lead. Quarries of various kinds of stone are also 
worked. Tlic chief industrial centres are Decazeville, which has 
metallurgical works, and Millaii, where leather-dressing and the 
manufacture of gloves have attained considerable importance. 
Wool-weaving and the manufacture of woollen goods, machinery, 
chemicals and liricks are among the other industries. 

There are five arroudissements, of which the chief towns are 
Rodez, capital of the department, Espalion, Millau, St Affrique 
and Villefranchc, witli 43 cantons and 304 communes. Rodez 
is the scat of a bishopric, the diocese of which comprises the de¬ 
partment. Ave>'ron lielongs to the i6th military region, and to 
the acadSmie or educational circumscription of Toulouse. Its 
court of appeal is at Montpellier. The department is traversed 
by the lines both of the Grldans and Southern railways. The 
more important towns are Rodez, Millau, St Affrique, Ville- 
franche-de-Rouergue and Decazevill^ The following are also 
of interest:—Sauveterre, founded in 1281, a striking example of 
the bastidc iq.v.) of that period ; Conques, which has a remark¬ 
able abbey-church of the iith century like St Semin of Toulouse 
in plan and possessing a rich treasury of reliquaries, &c.; Espalion, 
where amongst other old buildings there are the remains of a 
feudal stronghold and a diurch of the Romanesque period; Najac, 
which has the ruins of a magnificent chffteau of the 13th century ; 
and Sylvani's, with a church of the 12th century, once attached 
to a Cistercian abbey. 

AVEZZANO, a town of the Abruzzi, Italy, in the province of 
Aquila, 67 m. E. of Rome by rail and 38 m. S. of Aquila by road. 
Pop. (1901) 9442. It has a fine and well-preserved castle, built in 
1490 by Gentile Virginio Orsini; it is square, with round towers 
at the angles. Avezziuio is on the main line from Rome to 
Castellammore Adriatico ; a branch railway diverges to Rocca- 
secca, on the line from Naples to Rome. The I.ago Fucino lies 
ij m. to the cast. 

AVIANUS, a I.atin writer of fables, placed by some critics in 
the age of the Antonincs, by others as late as the 6th century a.D. 
He appears to have lived at Rome and to have been a heathen. 
The 42 fables which bear his name are dedicated to a certain 
Theodosius, whose learning is spoken of in most flattering terms. 
He may possibly be Macrobius Theodosius, the author of the 
Saturnalia ; some think he may be the emperor of that name. 
Nearly all the fables are to be found in Babrius, who was probably 
Avianus’s source of inspiration, but as Babrius wrote in Greek, 
and Avianus speaks of having made an elegiac version from a 
rough Latin copy, probably a prose paraphrase, he was not 
indebted to the original. The language and metre are on the 
whole correct, in spite of deviations from classical usage, 
chiefly in the management of the pentameter. The fables soon 
f»C8me popular as a school-book. Promythia and epimythia 
(introductions and morals) and paraphrases, and imitations were 
frequent, such as the Nomts Avianus of Alexander Neckam 
(12th century). 

Emmons.—C annegieter (1731), Iiachmann (1845), FrOhner (1862), 
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Bahrens in Poelae - , —MiiUer, De 

Phaedrt ei Avtani pabulis (1875) ; Unrein, ile Aviani Aetate- (1885); 
liervic'ux, Les Fabuiistes lalins (18174); The Fables of Avian trans¬ 
lated into Fnglyshe , . , by William Vinton at Westmynsire (1483). 

AVIARY (from Lat. avis, a bird), called by older writers 
“ volary,” a structure in whicli birds are kept in a state of 
captivity. While the habit of keeping birds in cages dates from 
a very remote period, it is probable that structures worthy of 
being termed aviapes were first used by the ancient Romans, 
chiefly for the process of ^fattening biijls for the table. In 
Varro’s time, ii(> 127 b.c., aviaries or “ omithones ” (from Gr. 
o/n'ts, opvtOos, bird) were common. These consisted of two 
kinds, those constructed for pleasure, in which were kept nightin¬ 
gales and other song-birds, and those used entirely for keeping 
and fattening birds for market or for the tables of their owners. 
Varro himself had an aviary for song-birds exclusively, while 
Lucullus combined the two classes, keeping bird-s botli for 
pleasure and as delicacies for his table. Tlte keeping of birds 
for pleasure, however, was very rarely indulged in, while it was 
a common practice with poulterers and others to have large 
omithones either in the city or at Sabinum for the fattening of 
thrushes and other birds for food. 

Omithones consisted merely of four high walls and a roof, and 
were lighted with a few very small windows, as the birds were 
considered to pine less if they could not see their free companions 
outside. Water was introduced by means of pipes, and conducted 
in narrow channels, and the birds were fed chiefly upon dried figs, 
carefully peeled, and chewed into a pulp by persons hired to 
perform this o])cration. 

'J’urtle-doves were fattened in large numbers for the market 
on wheat and millet, the latter being moistened with sweet wine ; 
but thrushes were chiefly in request, and Varro mentions one 
ornithon from which no less than five thousand of these birds 
were sold for the table in one season. 

The habit of keeping birds in aviaries, as we understand the 
term, for the sake of tht^ plca-surc they aftord Utcir owners and 
for studying their habits is, however, of comparatively recent 
date. The beginning of geographical research in the 15th 
century brought with it the desire to keep and study at home 
some of the lieautiful forms of bird-life which the explorers 
came across, and hence it became the custom to erect aviaries 
for the reception of these creatures. In the ifith century, in the 
early part of which the canary-bird was introduced into Europe, 
aviaries were not uncommon features of the gardens of the 
wealthy, and Bacon refers to them in his essay on gardening 
(1597). Elizabeth of Bohemia, the daughter of James 1 . of 
England, when a child, had an outdoor aviary at Coombe Abbey 
near Coventry, the back and roof of which were formed of 
natural rock, in which were kept birds of nuiny species from 
many countries. 

Within recent years the method of keeping birds in large 
aviaries has received considerable attention, and it is fully 
recognized that by so doing, not only do we derive great pleasure, 
but our knowledge of avian habits and mode of living can 
thereby lie very considerably increased. 

An aviary may be of almost any size, from the large cage 
known, on account of its shape, as the “ Crystal Palace aviary,” 
to a structure as large as a church ; and the term is sometimes 
applied to the room of a house with the windows covered with 
wire-netting ; but as a rule it is used for outdoor structures, 
composed principally of wire-netting supported on a framework 
of either iron or woodwork. For quite hardy birds little more 
than this is necessary, providing, that protection is given in the 
form of growing trees and shrubs, roti-work or rough wooden 
shelters. For many of the delicate species, however, which hail 
from tropical countries, warmth must be provided during the 
inclement months of the year, and thus a part at least of an 
aviary designed for these birds must be in the form of a 
wooden or brick house which can be shut up in cold weather 
and artificially warmed. 

The ideal aviary, probably, is that which is constructed in 
two parts, viz. a well-built house for the winter, opening out 


into a large wire enclosure for use in the summer months. The 
doors between the two portions may be of wood or glazed. The 
part intended as the winter home of the birds is best built in 
brick or stone, as these materials are practically vermin-proof 
and the temperature in suchra building is less variable than that 
in a thin wooden structure. The floor shcmld be of concrete or 
brick, and tlie house should be fitted with an efficient heating 
apparatus from which the heat is distributed by means of hot- 
water pipes. Any arrangement which would permit the escape 
into the aviary of smoke or noxious fumes is to be strongly 
condemned. Such a house mu.st be well lighted, preferably by 
means of skylights ; but it is a mistake to have the whole roof 
glazed, at least half of it should be of wood, covered with slates 
or tiles. Perches consisting of branches of trees with the bark 
adhering should be fixed up, and, if small birds arc to be kept, 
bundles of bushy twigs should be securely fixed up in corners 
under the roofs. 

The outer part, which will principally be used during the 
summer, though it will do most birds good to be let out for a 
few hours on mild winter days also, should be as large as possible, 
and constructed entirely of wire-netting stretched on a frame¬ 
work of wood or iron. If the latter material is selected, stout 
gas-piping is both stronger and more easily fitted together than 
solid iron rods. 

If the framework be of wood, this should be creosoted, prefer¬ 
ably under pressure, or painted with three coats of good lead 
paint, the latter preservative also being used if iron is the 
material selected. 

The wire-netting used may be of almost any sized mesh, 
according to the sized birds to be kept, but as a general rule the 
smallest mesh, such as half or five-eighths of an inch, should be 
used, as it is practically vermin-proof, and allows of birds of 
any size being kept. Wire-netting for aviaries should be of tlu; 
best quality, and well galvanized. The new interlinked type 
is less durable than the old mesh type, though perhaps it looks 
somewhat neater when fixed. 

Provision must be made for the entire exclusion of such 
vermin as rats, stoats and weasels, which, if they were to 
gain access, would commit great havoc 
amongst the birds. The simplest and 
most eflectual method of doing this is 
by sinking the wire-netting some 2 ft. 
into the ground all round the aviary, 
and then turning it outwards for a 
distance of another foot us shown in the 
annexed cut (fig. i). 

The outer part of the aviary should 
be turfed and planted with evergreen 
and deciduous shrubs, and be provided 
with some means of supplying an abun¬ 
dance of pure water for the birds to drink and bathe in ; and 
a gravel path should not be forgotten. 

Perhaps the most useful type of aviary is that built as above 
descrilied, but with several comportments, and a passage at 
the back by which any compartment may be visited without 
the necessity of passing through and disturbing the birds in other 
compartments. Fig. 2 represents a ground plan of an aviary 
of this tjrpe divided into four compartments, each with an inner 
house 10 ft. square, and an outer flight of double that area. 
The outer flights are intended to be turfed, and planted with 
shrubs, and the gravel path has a glazed roof above it by which 
it is kept dry in wet weather. Shallow water-basins are shown, 
which should be supplied by means of an underground pipe and 
a cock which can be turned on from outside the aviary ; and they 
must be connected with a properly laid drain by means of a 
waste plug and an overflow pipe. 

An aviary should always be built with a southern or south¬ 
eastern aspect, and, where possible, should.be sheltered from the 
north, noiih-east and north-west by a belt of fir-trees, high wall 
or bank, to protect the birds from the biting winds from these 
quarters. 

When parrots of any kind are to be kept it is useless to try 
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to grow any kind of vegetation except grass, and even this will 
be demolished unless the aviary is of considerable size. The 
larger parrots will, in fact, bite to pieces not only living trees 
but also the woodwork of their abode, and the only really suitable 
materials for the construction of aviary for these birds are 
brick or stone and iron ; and the wire-netting used must be of 
the stoutest gauge or it will be tom to pieces by their strong 
bills. 

The feeding of birds in aviaries is, obviously, a matter of the 
utmost importance, and, in order that they may have what 
is most suitable, the aviculturist should find out as much us 
possible of the wild life of the species he wishes to keep, or if little 
or nothing is known about their mode of living, as is often the case 
with rare forms, of nearly related species whose habits and food 
are probably much the same, and ho should end^vour to provide 
food as nearly as possible resembling that which would be ob¬ 
tained by the birds when wild. It is often, however, impossible to 
supply precisely the same food as would be obtained by the birds 
had they their liberty, but a substitute which suits them well can 
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generally be obtained. The majority of the parrot tribe subsist 
principally upon various nuts, seed and fruit, while some of the 
smaller parraJcects or paroquets appear to feed almost exclusively 
upon the seeds of various grasses. Almost all of these are com¬ 
paratively easy to treat in captivity, the larger ones being fed 
on maize, sunflower-seed, hemp, dari, oats, canary-seed, nuts 
and various ripe fruits, while the grass-parrakeets thrive re¬ 
markably well on little besides canary-seed and green food, the 
most suitable of which is grass in flower, chickweed, groundsel 
and various seed-bearing weeds. But there is another large group 
of parrots, the Loriiiae or brush-tongued parrots, some of the 
most interesting and brightly coloured of the tribe, which, when 
wild, subsist principally upon the pollen and nectar of flowers, 
notably the various species of Eucalyptus, the filamented tongues 
of these parrots being peculiarly adapted for obtaining this. 
In captivity these birds Iwve been found to live well upon 
sweetened milk-sop, which is made by pouring boiling milk upon 
crumbled bread or biscuit. They frequently learn to eat seed 
like other parrots, but, if fed exclusively upon this, are apt, 
especially if deprived of abundance of exercise, to suffer from 
fits which are usually fatal. Fruit is also readily eaten by the 
lories and lorikeets, and should always be supplied. 

The foreign doves and pigeons form a numerous and beautiful 
group which are mostly hardy and easily kept and bred in 
captivity. They are for the most part grain-feeders and require 
only small com and seeds, though a certain group, known as 
the fruit-pigeons, are fed in captivity upon soft fruits, berries, 
boiled potato and soaked grain. 

The various finches and finch-like birds form an exceedingly 
large group and comprise perhaps the most popular of foreign 


aviary birds. The weaver-birds of Africa a.ic mostly quite 
hardy and very easily kept, their food consisting, for the most 
part, of canary-seed. The males of these birds are, as a rule, 
gorgeously attired in brillisffit colours, some having long flowing 
tail-feathers during the nuptial season, while in the winter their 
showy dress is replaced by one of sparrow-like sombreness. 
The grass-finches of Australasia contain some of the most 
brilliantly coloured birds, the beautiful grass-finch (Poepkila 
mirabilis) being resplendent in crimson, gre^, mauve, blue and 
yellow. Most of these birds build their nests, and many rear 
their young, successfully in outdoor aviaries, their food consisting 
of canary and millet seed.s, while flowering grasses provide 
them with an endless source of pleasure and wholesome food. 
The same treatment suits the African waxbills, many of which 
arc extremely beautiful, the crimson-eared waxbill or “ cordon- 
bleu ” being one of the most lovely and frequmtly imported. 
These little birds arc somewhat delicate, e.speciaJly when firet 
imported, and during the winter months require artificial 
warmth. ... 

There is a very large group of insectivorous and fruit-eating 
birds very suitable for aviculture, but their mode of living 
necessarily involves considerable care on the part of the avicul¬ 
turist in the preparation of their food. Many birds are partially 
insectivorous, feeding upon insects when these are plentiful, 
and upon various seeds at other times. Numlicrs of s[)ecies again 
which, when adult, feed almost entirely upon grain, feed their 
young, especially during the early s^es of their existence, 
upon insects ; while others are exclusively insect-eaters at all 
times of their lives. All of these points must he considered by 
those who would succeed in keeping and breeding birds in 
aviaries. 

It would be fdmost an impossibility to keep the purely insecti¬ 
vorous species, were it not for the fact that they can be gradually 
accustomed to feed on what is known as “ insectivorous ” or 
“ insectile ” food, a composition of which the principal in¬ 
gredients generally consist of dried Ants' cocoons, dried flies, 
dried powdered meat, preserved yoix of egg,* and crumb of 
bread or biscuit. Tlus is moistened with water or mixed with 
mashed boiled potato, and forms a diet upon which most of the 
insectivorous birds thrive. The various ingredients, or the 
food ready made, can be obtained at almost any bird-fancier's 
shop. Although it is a good staple diet for these birds, the 
addition of mealworms, caterpillars, grubs, spiders and so forth 
is often a necessity, especially for purely insectivorous species. 

The fruit-eating species, such as the tanagers and sugar-birds 
of the New World, require ripe fruit in abundance in addition 
to a staple diet such as that above described, while for such 
birds as feed largely upon earth-worms, shredded raw meat is 
added with advantage. 

Many of the waders make very interesting aviary birds, and 
require a diet similar to that above recommended, with the addi¬ 
tion of chopped raw meat, mealworms and any insects that can 
be obtained. 

Birds of prey naturally require a meat diet, which is best given 
in the form of small, freshly killed mammals and birds, the fur 
or feathers of which should not be removed, as they aid digestion. 

The majority of wild birds, from whatever part of the world 
they may come, will breed successfully in suitable aviaries 
providing proper nesting sites arc available. Large bundles 
of brushwood, fixed up in sheltered spots, will afford accom¬ 
modation for many kinds of birds, while some will readily build 
in evergreen shrubs if these are grown in their enclosure. Small 
boxes and baskets, securely fastened to the wall or roof of the 

' It has recently been stated by certain medical men that egg- 
food in any form is an undesirable diet for birds, owing to its being 
peculiarly adapted to the multiplication of the bacillus of septic¬ 
aemia, a disease which is responsible for the death of many newly 
imported birds. . It is a significant fact, however, that insectivorous 
species, which are those principally fed upon this substance, are not 
nearly so susceptible to this disease as seed-eating birds which rarely 
taste egg; and in spile of what has been written concerning its 
harmfulness, the large majority of aviculturists use it, in both the 
fresh and the preserved state, with no apparent ill effects, but 
rather the reverse. 
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iheltered part of an aviary, will be appropriated by such species 
as naturally build in holes and crevices. Parrots, when wild, 
lay their eggs in hollow trees, and occasionally in holes in rocks, 
making no nest,' but merely .scraping out a slight ho-llow in which 
to deposit the eggs. For these birds hollow logs, witli small 
entrance holes near the top, or boxes, varying in size according 
to the size of the parrots which they are intended for, should 
be supplied. In providing nesting accommodation for his 
birds the aviculturjst piust endeavour to imitate their iwtund 
surroundings and sujiply sites as nearly* as possible similar to 
tho.se which the Irirds, to whatever order they nmy belong, 
would naturally .select. 

Aviculture is a delightful pastinre, but if is also far more than 
this; it is of con.siderab!e .scientific importance, for it admits of 
the living birds being studied in a way that would be quite 
impossible otherwise. There are hundreds of species of birds, 
from all parts of the world, the habits of which arc almost un¬ 
known, but which may be kept without difficulty in suitable 
aviaries.. Many of these birds cannot be studied satisfactorily 
in a wild state by reason of their shy nature and retiring habits, 
not to mention their rarity and the impossibility, so far as most 
people are eonremed, of visiting their native haunts. In suitable 
large aviaries, however, their nesting habits, courtship, display, 
incubation, moult and so forth can be accurately observed and 
recorded. The keeping of birds in aviaries is therefore a practice 
worthy of every encouragement, .so long as the aviaries are of 
sufficient size and suitable design to allow of the birds exhibiting 
their natural habits ; for in a large aviary they will reveal the 
secrets of their nature as they never would do in a cage or small 
aviary. (D. S.-S.) 

AVICENNA [Abu 'All al-Husain ibn 'Abdalluli ihn Sinii] 
(980-1037), Arabian philitsopher, was bom at Afshena in the 
district of Bokhara. His mother was a native of the place ; his 
father, a Persian from Balkh, filled the ixi.st of tax-collector in 
the neighbouring town of Harmaitin, under Nub 11 . ibn Mansur, 
the .Samanid amir of Bokhara. On the birth of Avicenna’s 
younger brother the family migrated to Bokhara, then one of 
the chief cities of the Moslem world, and famous for a culture 
which was older than its conquest by the Saracens. Avicenna 
was put in charge of a tutor, and his precocity soon made him 
the marv-el of his neighbours,—^as a boy of ten who knew by rote 
the Koran and much Arabic poetry besides. From a green¬ 
grocer he Icamt arithmetic; and higher branches were Ixigun 
under one of those wanrlering scholars who gained a livelihood 
by cures for the sick and lessons for the young. Under him 
Avicenna read the Isa^oge of Porphyry and the first propositions 
of Kuclid. But the pupil soon found his teacher to be but a 
charlatan, and betook himself, aided by commentaries, to master 
logic, geometry and the. Almagest. Before he was sixteen he 
not merely knew medical theory, but by gratuitous attendance, 
on the sick had, according to his own account, discovered new 
methods of treatment. For the next year and a half he worked 
at the higher philosophy, in which he encountered greater 
obstacles. In such moments of baffled inquiry he would leave 
his books, perform the requisite ablutions, then hie to the 
mosque, and continue in prayer till light broke on his difficulties. 
Deep into the night he would continue his studies, stimulating 
his senses by occasional cups of wine, and even in his dreams 
problems would pursue him and work out their solution. Forty 
times, it is said, he read through the Metaphysics of Aristotle, 
till the words were imprinted on his memory ; but their meaning 
was hopelessly obscure, until one day they found illumination 
from the little commentary by Ffirfibi {q.v.), which he bought 
at a bookstall for the small sum of three dirhems. So great was 
his joy at the discovery, thus made by help of a work from which 
he had expected only mystery, that he hastened to return thanks 
to God, and bestowed an t^s upon the poor. Thus, by the 
end of his seventeenth year his apiprenticeship of study was 

• There is, however, one true nest-bnilding parrot, the grey¬ 
breasted parrakeet (Myopsittacus mmachus), which construct.^ a 
huge nest oi twigs. Tlu' true love-birds {Agapornis) may also be 
said to build nests, for they line their nest-hole with strips of pliant 
bark. 


concluded, and he went forth to find a maiket for his accomplish¬ 
ments. 

His first appointment was that of physician to the amir, 
who owed him bis recovery from a dangerous illness (997). 
Avicenna’s chief reward for^iis service was access to the royal 
library of the Samanids (?.».), well-known jiatrons of scltolarship 
and scholars. When the library was destroyed by fire not long 
after, the enemies of Avicenna accused him of burning it, in 
order for ever to conceal the sources of his knowledge. Mean¬ 
while, he assisted his father in his financial labours, but still 
found time to write some of his earliest works. 

At the age of twenty-two Avicenna lost his father. The 
Samanid dynasty came to its end in December 1004. Avicenna 
seems to have declined the offers of Mahmud the Ghaznevid, 
and proceeded westwards to Urjensh in the modern Khiva, 
where the vizier, regarded as a friend of scholars, gave him a 
small monthly stipend. But the pay was small, and Avicenna 
wandered from place to place through the districts of Nishapur 
and Merv to the borders of Khorasan, seeking an opening for 
bis talents. Shams al-Ma'ali Qabus, the generous ruler of 
Dailara, himself a poet and a scholar, with whom he had 
expected to find an asylum, was about tliat date (1012) starved 
to death by his own revolted soldiery. Avicenna himself was 
at this season stricken down by a severe illness. Finally, at 
Jorjan, near the Caspian, he met with a friend, who bought near 
his own house a dwelling in which Avicenna lectured on logic 
and astronomy. For this patron several of his treatises were 
written ; and the commencement of his Caiwn of Medicine also 
dates from his stay in ilyreania. 

He subsequently settled at Rai, in the vicinity of the modern 
Teheran, where a son of the last amir, Majd Addaula, was 
nominal ruler, under the regency of his mother. At Rai about 
thirty of his shorter works arc said to Irave been composed. But 
the constant feuds which raged between the regent and her 
second son. Shams Addaula, comjrelled the scholar to quit the 
place, and after a brief sojourn at Kazwin, he passed southwards 
to Hamadan, where that prince had established himself. At 
first he entered into the service of a high-born lady ; but ere 
long the amir, hearing of his arrival, called him in as medical 
attendant, and sent him back with presents to his dwelling. 
Avicenna was even raised to the office of vizier; but the turbulent 
soldiery, composed of Kurds and Turks, mutinied against their 
nominal sovereign, and demanded that the new \izipr should be 
put to death. Shams Addaula consented that he should l)e 
banished from the cnnntry. Avicenna, however, remained 
hidden for forty days in a sheik’s house, till a fresh attack of 
illness induced the amir to restore him to liis post. F.ven during 
this perturbed time he prosecuted his studies and teaching. 
Every evening extracts from his great works, the Canon and the 
Sanalio, were dictated and explained to his pupils ; among 
whom, when the lesson wa.s over, he spent the rest of the night 
in festive enjoyment with a band of singers and players. On the 
death of the amir Avicenna ceased to be vizier, and hid himself 
in the house of an apothecary, where, with intense assiduity, he 
continued the composition of his works. Meanwhile, he had 
written to Abu Ya'far, the prefect of Isfahan, offering his 
services; hut the new amir of HamadSn getting to hear of this 
correspondence, and discovering the place of Avicenna’s con¬ 
cealment, incarcerated him in a fortress. War meanwhile con¬ 
tinued between the rulere of Isfahan and HamadSn; in 1024 
the former captured Hamadan and its towns, and expelled the 
Turkish mercenaries. When the storm had passed Avicenna 
returned with the amir to HamadUn, and carried on his literary 
labours ; but at length, accompanied by his brother, a favourite 
pupil, and two slaves, made his escape out of the city in the 
dress of a Sufite ascetic. After a perilous journey they reached 
Isfahan, and received an honourable welcome from the prince. 
The remaining ten or twelve years of Avicenna’s life were spent 
in the service of Abu Ya'far *A 15 Addaula, whom he accompanied 
as physician and general literal and scientific adviser, even in 
his numerous campaigns. During these years he began to study 
literary matters and philology, instigated, it is asserted, hy 
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criticisms on bis style. But amid his restless study Avicetma 
never forgot liis love of enjoyment. Unusual bodily vigour 
enabled liim to combine severe devotion to work with tocile 
indulgence in sensual pleasures. His passion for wine and women 
was almost as well known as hk learning. Versatile, light¬ 
hearted, boastful and pleasure-loving, he contrasts with the 
nobler and more intellectual character of Averroes. His bouts 
of pleasure gradually weakened his constitution ; a severe colic, 
which seized him on the marcli of the army against Hamadan, 
was checked by remedies so violent that Avicenna could scarcely 
stand. On a similar occasion the disease returned; witli 
dilliculty he reached Hamadan, where, finding the disease 
gaining ground, he refused to keep up the regimen imposed, 
and resigned himself to his fate. On his dcathlicd remorse 
seized him ; he bestowed his goods on the poor, restored unjust 
gains, freed his slaves, and every third day till his death listened 
to tlic reading of the Koran. He died in June J 037 , in his fifty- 
eighth year, and was buried in Hamadan. 

Jl was mainly accident which dclermined that from the 12th 
to the 17th century Avicenna should be the guide of medical 
study in European universities, and eclipse the names of Khazes, 
Ali ibn al-Abbas and Avenzoar. Mis work is not essentially 
different from tliat of his predecessors Rhazes and Ali; all 
present the doctrine of Galen, and through Galen the doctrine 
of Hippocrates, modified by the system of Aristotle. But the 
Catum of Avicenna is distinguished from the Al-Hawi (Continan) 
or Summary of Rhazes by its greater method, due perhaps to 
the logical studies of the former, and entitling him to his surname 
of I’rinee of the Physicians. The work has been vmiously 
appreciated in subsequent ages, some regarding il a.s a treasury 
of wisdom, and others, like Avenzoar, holding it useful only as 
waste paper. In raoiicrn times it has been more criticized tlian 
read. The vice of the book is excessive classification of bodily 
faculties, and over-subtlety in the discrimination of diseases. 
It includes five books ; of wliieh the first and second treat of 
physiology, pathology and hygiene, the third and fourth deal 
with the methods of treating disease, and the fifth describes 
tlie composition and preparation of remedies. This last part 
contains some contingent of personal observation. He is, like 
all his countrymen, ample in the enumeration of symptoms, and 
is said to be inferior to Ali in practical medicine and surgery. 
He introduced into medical theory tlie four causes of the Peri¬ 
patetic system. Of natural history and botany he pretends 
to no special knowledge. Up to the year 1650, or thereabouts, 
the Canon was still used as a text-book in the universities of 
Louvain and Montpellier. 

About 100 treatises are ascribed to Avicenna. Some of them 
arc tracts of a few pages, others are works extending through 
several volumes. The best-known amongst them, and that to 
which Avicenna owed his European reputation, is the Canon 
0/ Mrdiane ; an Arabic edition of it appeared at Rome in 1593, 
and a Hebrew version at Naples in 1491. Of the Latin version 
there were about thirty editions, founded on the original trans¬ 
lation by Gerard of Cremona. The 15th century has the honour 
of composing tiic great commentary on the text of the Canon, 
grouping around it all that theory had imagined, and all that 
practice had observed. Other medical works translated into 
I>atin are the Medicamenta CordMia, Canticum de Medieina, 
Tractatus de Syrupo Acetoso. Scarcely any member of the 
Arabian circle of the sciences, including theology, phildogy, 
mathematics, astronomy, physics and muisic, was left un¬ 
touched by the treatises of Avicenna, many of which probably 
varied little, except in being commissioned by a different patron 
and having a different form or extent. He wrote at least one 
treatise on afcheray, but several others have been falsely attri¬ 
buted to him. His book on animals was traiulatcd by Michael 
Scot. His Logie, Metaphysics, Physics, De Caelo, are treatises 
giving a synoptic view of Aristotelian doctrine. The Logic 
and Metaphysics have been printed more than once, the latter, 
e.g., at Venice in 1493,1495 and 1546. Some of his shorter essays 
on medicine, logic, &c., take a poetical form (the poem on logic 
was published by Schnvoelders in 1836). Two encyclopaedic 


treatises, dealing with philosophy, are often mentioned. The 
larger, Al-Shifd' {Sanatip), exists nearly complete in manuscript 
in the Bodleian library and elsewhere ; p^ of it on the De 
Anima appeared at Pavia (*490) as the Liber Sextus Naturaiiim, 
and the long account of Avicenna’s philosophy given by ^ah- 
rastani seems to be mainly an analysis, and in many places a 
reproduction, of the Al-Skifd’. A shorter form of the work is 
known as the An-najiit {Liberatio). The l^tin editions of part 
of these works liave been modified by the corrections which the 
monkish editors confgss that they ap^liecl. There is also a 
Philosophia Orienlalis, mentioned by Roger Bacon, and now 
lost, wWch according to Averroes was pantheistic in tone. 

For Avicenna's litc« see Ibn Khallikan's Biographical IhUiOKary^ 
translated by McG. de Slane (1^42); F. Wustenleld's Qeschtiktt der 
iitahisihen Aerzte and ScUarfoYschir (GAttingen, 1840). For his 
medicine, see Spreiigel, Histmre de la niedeane ; and for lus philo¬ 
sophy, sec Shohrastam, Gscrman trans vol. ii. 213-332 ; K. l 4 antl, 
(jescluchte der Logiky ii. 318-361 ; A. Stbckl, Phil. d. MifielaUsvSy ii. 
23-38 ; S. Munk, MclangeSy 332-366 : Lk Haneberg in the Abhand- 
lungev der philos.-philolog. Class, der inyerhihcn Aiadetnie (1867) ; 
and Carra dc Vaux, Avicenve (f^oris, 1000). For list of extant works 
see C. Brockclmann's OcschtdiU der arahischen LitUratur (Weimar, 
1808), vol 1. pp. 452 - 45 «- (W. W.; G. W. T.) 

AVIENUS, RUFIUS FESTUS, a Roman aristocrat and poet, 
of Vulsiaii in Etruria, who flourished during the second half of 
the 4th century a.d. Tic wiis probably proconsul of Africa (366) 
and of Acliuia (372). Avienus was a pagan and a staunch 
supporter of the old religion. He translated Hte <I'tnri>7MTO of 
Aratiis and paraphrased the llepu/yr/o-js of Dionysius under 
the title of Descriptin Orbts Terrarum, both in hexameters. 
He also compiled a description, in iambic trimeters, of the coasts 
of the Mediterranean, Caspian and Black Seas in several books, 
of which only a fragmentof the first is extant. He also epitomized 
Livy and Virgil's Aeneid in the same metre, but these works are 
lost. Some minor poems arc found Under his name in anthologies, 
e.g. a humorous request to one Favianus for some pomegranates 
for medicinal purposes. 

AVIGLIANA, a town of Piedmont^ Italy, in the province of 
Turin, 14 m. W. by rail from the town of Turin. Pop. (1901) 
4629. It liiis medieval buildings of some interest, but is mainly 
remarkable for its large dynamite factory, employing over 
500 workmen. 

AVIGNON, a city of soutli-eastern France, capital of the 
department of Vauduse, 143 m. S. of Lyons on the railway 
between tliat dtyand Marseilles. Pop. (1906)35,356. Avignon, 
which lies on the left bank of the Rhone, a few miles above its 
confluence with the Durance, occupies a large oval-slmped area 
not fully populated, and covered in great part by parks and 
gardens. A suspension bridge leads over the river to Villeneuve- 
14 s-Avignon (?.».), and a little higher up, a picturesque ruined 
bridge of the 12th century, tlie Pont Saint-Bdnezet, projects into 
the stream. Only four of the eighteen piles are left; on one of 
them stands the chapel of Saint-B6n6zet, a small Komanesque 
building. Avignon is still encirded by the ramparts built by 
the popes in the 14th century, which offer one of the finest 
examples of medieval fortification in existence. The walls, 
which are of great strength, are surmounted by machicoiated 
battlements, ffanked at intervals by thirty-nine massive towers 
and pierced by several gateways, three of which date from the 
14th century. The whole is surrounded liy a line of pleasant 
boulevards. The life of the town is almost confined to the 
Place de I’Hotel de Ville and the Cours de la R^publique, which 
leads out of itand extends to the ramparts. Elsewhere the streets 
are narrow, quiet, and, for the most part, badly paved. At 
the northern extremity of the town a precipitous roA, the Rocher 
des Dorns, rises from the river’s edge and forms a plateau stretch¬ 
ing southwards nearly to the Place de THotel de Ville. Its 
summit is occupied by a public garden and, to the south of this, 
by the cathedral of Notre-Dame des Dorns and the Palace of 
the Popes. The cathedral is a Romanesque building, mainly 
of the rsth century, the most pominent feature of which is the 
gilded statue of the Virgin whteh surmounts the western tower. 
Among the rhany works of art in the interior, the most beautiful 
is the mausoleum of Pope John XXII., a masterpiece of Gothic 
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carving of the 14th century. The cathedral is almost dwarfed 
by the Palace of the Popes, a sombre 4s.semblage of buildings, 
which rises at its side and covers a space of more than li acres. 
Begun in 1316 by John XXII., it yits continued by succeeding 
popes until 1370, and is in the Gothic style ; in its constniction 
everything has been sacrificed to strength, and though the effect 
is imposing, the place has the aspect rather of a fortress than 
of a palace. It was for long used as a barracks and prison, 
to the exigencies of^wliich the fine apartments were ruthlessly 
adapted, but it is now'municipal property. Among the minor 
churches of the town are St Pierre, which has a graceful facade 
and richly carved doors, St Didier and St Agricol, all three of 
Gothic architecture. The most notable of the civil buildings are 
the hhtel de ville, a modern building with a belfry of the 14th 
century, and the old Hotel des Monnaies, the papal mint which 
was built in 1610 and is now used as a rausic-sclioul. The Calvet 
Museum, so named after F. Calvet, physician, who in 1810 left 
his collections to the town, is rich in inscriptions, bronze.s, glass 
and other antiquities, and in .sculptures and paintings. The 
Ubrary has over 140,000 volumes. The town lias a statue of 
a Persian, Jean Althen, who in 1765 introduced the culture of 
the madder plant, which long formed the staple and is still an 
important branch oi local trade. In 1873 John Stuart Mill died at 
Avignon, and is buried in the cemetery'. For the connexion of 
Petrarch with the town s(!C I’etrarch. 

Avignon is subject to violent winds, of which the most dis¬ 
astrous is the mistral. Hie popular proverb is, however, some¬ 
what exaggerated, Avenio veniosa, sine vento venenosa, cum venlo 
fastidiosa (windy Avignon, pest-ridden when there is no wind, 
wind-pestered when there is). 

Avignon is the seat of an archbishop and has tribunals of first 
instance and of commerce, a council of trade-arbitrators, a lycec, 
and training college, a chamber of commerce and a branch of 
the Bank of France. It is in the midst of a fertile district, in 
the products of which it has a large trade, and has flour-mills, 
distilleries, oil-works ancj, leather-works, manufactures soap, 
chemicals and liquorice, and is well known for its sarsanet and 
other fabrics. 

Avignon (Avenio) was an important town of the Gallic tribe 
of the Cavares, and under the Romans one of the leading cities 
of Gallia Narbonensis. Severely harassed during the barbarian 
invasions and by the Saracens, it was, in later times, attached 
successively to the kingdoms of Burgundy and of Arles and to 
the domains of the counts of Provence and of Toulouse and of 
Forcalquier. At the end of the 12th century it became a republic, 
but in 1226 was taken and dismantled by Louis VIll. as punish¬ 
ment for its support of the Albigenses, and in 1251 was forced 
to submit to the counts of Toulouse and Provence. In 1309 
the city was chosen by Clement V. as his residence, and from 
that time till 1377 was the papal seat. In 1348 the city was sold 
by Joarma, countess of Provence, to Clement VI. After Gregory 
XL had migrated to Rome, two antipopes, Clement VII. and 
Benedict XIII., resided at Avignon, from which the latter was 
expelled in 1408. The town remained in the possession of the 
popes, who governed it by means of legates, till its annexation 
by the National Assembly in 1791. though during this interval 
several kings of France made efforts to unite it with their 
dominions. In 1791 conflicts between the adherents of the 
Papacy and the Republicans led to much bloodshed. In 1815 
Marshal Brune was assassinated in the town by the adherents 
of the royalist party. The bishopric, founded in the 3rd century, 
became an archbishopric in 1475. 

See Fantoni Castrucci, Jstona della cittd d'Avignone e del Contado 
renasttto (Venice, 167B) ; J. B. Joudou, Hisloire des souverains 
fontifes qui out siigi i Avignon (Avignon, 1855); A. Canron, Guide 
de 1‘itranger dans la ville d'Avignon el ses environs (Avignon, 1858); 
J. F. Andre, Hisloire de la Papautl i Avignon (Avi^on, 1887). 

Avila, GIL GOMZALEZ de (c. 1577-1658), Spanish bio¬ 
grapher and antiquary, was bom and died at Avila. He was 
made historiographer of Castile in 1612, and of the Indies in 
1641. Of his numerous works, the most valuable are his Teatro 
de las Grandetas de Madrid (Madrid, 1623, sqq.), and his Teatro 
Eelesiastico, descriptive of the metropolitan churches and 


cathedrals of Castile, with lives of the prelates (Madrid, 1645- 
i 6 S 3 ) 4 vols. 4to). 

Avila, a province of central Spain, one of the modem divisions 
of the kingdom of Old Castile ; bounded on the N. by Valladolid, 
E. by Segovia and Madrid, C. by Toledo and C 4 ceres, and W. 
by Salamanca. Pop. (1900) 200,457; nrea, 2570 sq. m. Avila 
is naturally divided into two sections, differing completely in 
soil, climate, productions and social economy. The northern 
portion is generally level; the soil is of indifferent quality, 
strong and marly in a few places, but rocky in all the valleys of 
the Sierra de Avila; and the climate alternates from severe 
cold in winter to extreme heat in summer. The population 
of this part is mainly agricultural. The southern division is one 
mass of rugged granitic sierras, interspersed, however, with 
sheltered and well-watered valleys, abounding with rich vegeta¬ 
tion. The winter here, especially in the elevated region of the 
Paramera and the waste tods of Avila, is long and severe, but 
the climate is not unhealthy. In this region stock-breeding 
is an important industr>'. 'The principal mountain chains arc 
the Guadarrama, separating this province from Madrid; the 
Paramera and Sierra de Avila, west of the Guadarrama; and 
the vast wall of the Sierra de Credos along the southern frontier, 
where its outstanding peaks rise to 6000 or even 8000 ft. The 
ridges which ramify from the Paramera are covered with valuable 
forests of beeches, oaks and firs, presenting a striking contrast 
to the bare peaks of tlie Sierra de Gredos. The principal rivers 
ar<‘ the Alberche and Tietar, belonging to the basin of the Tagus, 
and the T6nnes, Trabdneos and Adaja, belonging to that of the 
Douro. The mount.".ins contain silver, copjier, iron, lead and 
coal, but their mineial wealth has been exaggerated, and at the 
beginning of the 20th century mining had practically been 
abandoned. Quarries of fine marble and jasper exist in the 
district of Arenas. The province declined in wealth and popula¬ 
tion during the i8th and 19th centuries, a result due less to the 
want of activity on the part of the inliabitants than to the 
oppressive manorial and feudal rights and the strict laws of 
entail and mortmain, which acted as barriers to progress. 

Towards the close of this period many improvements were 
introduced, although the want of irrigation is still keenly felt. 
V ide tracts of waste land were planted with pinewoods by the 
ducal house of Medina Sidonia. The main roads are fairly good ; 
and Avila, the capital, is connected by rail with Salamanca, 
X’allttdolid and Madrid; but in many parts of the province 
the means of communication are defective. Except Avila there 
arc no important towns. The principal production is the wool 
of the merino sheep, which at one lime yielded an immense 
revenue. Gome is plentiful, and the rivers abound in fish, 
specially trout. Olives, chestnuts and grapes are grown, and 
silk-worms are kept. There is little trade, and the manufactures 
arc few, consisting chiefly of copper utensils, lime, soap, cloth, 
paper and combs. The state of elementary education is com¬ 
paratively good, rather more than two-thirds of the population 
being able to read and write, and the ratio of crime is proportion¬ 
ately low. 

Avila (anc. Abula or Avela), the capital of the province 
described above; on the right bank of the river Adaja, 54 m. 
W. by N. of Madrid, by the Madrid-Valladolid railway. Pop. 
(1900) 11,885. The city is built on the flat summit of a rocky 
hiU, which rises abruptly in the midst of a veritable wilderness ; 
a brown, arid, treeless table-tod, strewn with immense grey 
boulders, and shut in by lofty mountains. The ancient walls 
of Avila, constructed of brown granite, and surmounted by a 
breastwork, with eighty-sbc towers and nine gateways, are still 
in excellent repair; but a large part of the city lies beyond 
their circuit. Avila is the seat of a bishop, and contains several 
ecclesiastical buildings of high interest. "The Gothic catliedrai, 
said by tradition to date from 1107, but probably of 13th or 
14th century workmanship, has the appearance of a fortress, 
with embattled walls and two solid towers. It contains many 
interesting sculptures and paintings, besides one especially fine 
silver pyx, the work of Juan de Arphe, dating from 1571. The 
churches of San, Vicente, Son Pedro, Santo TomAs and San 
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Segundo are, in their main features, Romanesque of the 15th 
century, although parts of the beautiful San Vicente, and of 
San Pedro, may be as old as the 12th century. Especially 
noteworthy is the marble monument in Santo Tomds, carved by 
the 15th-century Florentine sculptor Domenico Fancelli, over 
the tomb of Prince John (d. 1497), the only son of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. The convent and church of Santa Teresa mark 
the supposed birthplace of the saint whose name they bear 
(c. 1515-1582). Avila also possesses an old Moorish castle 
(alcdzar) used as barracks, a foundling hospital, infirmary, 
military academy, and training schools for teachers of both 
sexes. From 1482 to 1807 it was also the seat of a university. 
It has a considerable trade in agricultural products, leather, 
pottery, hats, linen and cotton goods. 

For tlic local history see V. Picatoste, Tradicumes de Avila 
(Madrid, 1888) : amll.. \m,Historia de las grandesas de . . . Avila 
(Alcali de Hcnarea, 1607). 

AVILA Y ZUNIGA, LUIS DE (r. 1490-c. 1560), Spanish 
historian, was bom at Placentia. He was probably of low 
origin, but married a wealthy heiress of the family of Zuniga, 
whose name he added to his own. lie rose rapidly in the favour 
of the emperor Charles V., served as ambassador to Rome, and 
was made grand commander of the order of the Knights of 
Alcantara. He accompanied the emperor to Africa in 1541, 
and having .served during the war of the league of Schmalkalden, 
wrote a history of this war entitled Cummentarios dr la guerra 
dr Alemana, hreha de Carlos I' en el am de 1546 y 1547. This 
was first printed in 1548, and becoming very popular was 
translated into French, Dutch, German, Italian and Latin. 
As may be expected from the author’s intimacy with Charles, 
the book is very partial to the emperor, and its misrepresentations 
have been severely criticized. 

AVILfe, PEDRO MENENDEZ DE (1519-1574), Spanish 
seaman, founder of St Augustine, Florida, was born at AviWs 
in .Asturias on the 15 th of February 1519. His family were 
gentry, and he was one of nineteen brothers and sisters. At 
the age of fourteen he ran away to sea, and was engaged till he 
was thirty in a life of adventure as a corsair. In 1549 during 
peace between France and Spain he was commissioned by the 
emperor Charles V. to clear the north coast of Spain and the 
Canaries of French pirates. In 1554 he was appointed captain- 
general of the “ flota ” or convoy which carried the trade between 
Spain and America. The apjxiintment was made by the emperor 
over the head and against the will of the Casa de Contratacion, 
or governing board of the American trade. In this year, and 
before he sailed to America, Aviles accompanied the prince of 
Spain, afterwards Philip 11 ., to England, where he had gone to 
marry Queen Mary. As commander of the flota he displayed a 
diligence, imd achieved a degree of success in bringing back 
treasure, which earned him the hearty approval of the emperor. 
But his devotion to the imperial service, and his steady refusal 
to receive bribes as the reward for permitting breaches of the 
regulations, made him unpopular with the merchants, while 
his high-handed ways offended the Casa de Contratadon. Re¬ 
appointed commander in 1557, and knowing the hostility of the 
Cisa, he applied for service elsewhere. The war with France in 
which Spain and England were allies was then in progress, and 
until the dose of 1559 ample occupation was found for Avil6s in 
bringing money and recruits from Spain to Flanders. When peace 
was restored he commanded the fleet which brought Philip H. 
back from the Low Countries to Spain. In 1560 he was again 
appointed to command the flota, and he made a most successful 
voyage to America and back, in that and the following year. 
His relations with the Casa de Contratacion were, however, 
as strained as ever. On his return from another voyage in 
1565 he was arrested by order of the Casa, and was detained in 
prison for twenty months. What the charges brought against 
him were is not known. Avil6s in a letter to the king avows 
his innocence, and he was finally discharged by the judges, 
but not until they had received two peremptory orders from the 
king to come to a decision. 

his release he prepared to sail to the Bermudas to seek for 
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his son Juan, who had been shipwrecked in the previous year. 
At that time the Frendh Huguenots were engaged in endeavour¬ 
ing to {dant a colony iiu Florida. As the country Imd been 
explored by the Spaniards they claimed it as theirs, and its 
positionon the track of the home-coming trade of Mexico rendered 
its possession by any other power highly dangerous. Philip 11 . 
endeavoured to avert the peril by making an “ asienio ” or contract 
with Avilfe, by which he advanced 15,000 ducats to the seaman, 
and constituted him proprietor of any«cnlbny which he could 
establish in Florida, bn condition that the money was rejjaid. 
The contract was signed on the 20th of March 1565. Avilas 
sailed On the 28th of July of the same year with one ves.sel of 600 
tons, ten sloops and 1500 men. On the 28th of August he entered 
and named Ae Bay of St Augustine, and began a fort there. 
He took the French post of Fort Caroline on the 20th of 
September 1565, and in October exterminated a body of French¬ 
men who, under the Hugucn<rt Jean Ribault, had arrived on the 
coast of Idorida to relieve their colony. The Spanish commander, 
after slaying nearly all his prisoners, hung their bodies on trees, 
with the inscription, “ Not as Frenchmen but as Lutherans.” A 
French sea-captain named ITominique de Gourgues revenged the 
massacre by capturing in 1568 Fort San Mateo (as the Spanish 
had renamed Fort (jiroline), and hanging the garrison, with 
the inscription, “Not as Spaniards but as murderers.” Till 
1567 Aviles remained in Florida, busy with his colony. In 
that year he returned to Spain. He made one more voyage to 
Florida, and died on the r7th of September 1574. Avilfe married 
Maria de Solis, when veiy young, and left three daughters. His 
letters prove him to have been a pious and high-minded officer, 
who never imagined that he could be supposed by any honest 
man to have gone too far in massacring the Frenchmen, whom he 
regarded as pirates and heretics. 

See The Spanish Settlements within the Present Limits 0/ the 
Vmled States, I'torida, /j6j-jsj4, by Woodbury Lowery (New 
York, iyo5). (D. H.) 

AVILfiS, or San Nicoias dk AviLf:»(the Roman Flavionavta), 
a seaport of northern Spain, in the province of Oviedo; on the 
Bay of Avil6s, a winding inlet of the Bay of Biscay, 24 m. by rail 
W. of Gij6n. Pop. (1900) 12,763. Avilfe is u picturesque and 
old-fashioned town, containing several ancient palaces and 
Gothic churches. 'I'he bay, which is crossed by a fine bridge at 
its narrow landward extremity, is the headquarters of a fishing 
fleet, and a port of call for many coasting vessels. Coal from the 
Oviedo mines is exported coastwise, and in 1904 the shipments 
from Aviles for the first time exceeded those from Gij6n, reacbii^ 
a total of more than 290,000 tons. Glass and coarse linen and 
woollen stuffs are manufactured; and there are valuable stone 
quarries in the neighbourhood. 

AVIZANDUM (from Late Lat. avizare, to consider), a Scots 
law term ; the judge “makes avizandum with a cause,” ».«. takes 
time to consider his judgment. 

AVLONA (anc. Aulon ; Ital. Valorta ; Alb. Vliotta), a town 
and seaport of Albania, Turkey, in the vilayet of launina. Pop. 
(1900) about 6000. Avlona occupies an eminence near the Gulf 
of Avlona, an inlet of the Adriatic, almost surrounded by moun¬ 
tains. The port is the best on the Allianian coast, and the nearest 
to Italy. It is protected by the island of Saseno, the ancient 
Saso, and by Cape Glossa, the northernmost headland of the 
Acroceraunian mountains. It is regularly visited by steamers 
from Trieste, Fiume, Brindisi, and other Austro-Hungarian and 
Italian ports, as well as by many small Greek and I'urkish 
coasters. The cable and telegraph line from Otranto, in Italy, 
to Constantinople, has an important station here. The town is 
about IJ m. from the seu, and has rather a pleasant appearance 
with its minarets and its palace, surrounded with gardens and 
olive-groves. Valonia, a material krgely used by tanners, is 
the pericarp of an acorn obtained in the neighbouring oak- 
woods, and derives its name from Valona. The surrounding 
district is mainly agricultural and pastoral, producing oats, maize, 
cotton, olive oil, cattle, sheep, skins, hides and butter. All 
these commodities are exported in considerable quantities, besides 
bitumen, which is obtained from a mine worked by a French 
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company. The imports are woollen and cotton piece-goods, 
metals and petroleum. 

Avlona played nn important part in the wars between ^e 
Normans and tlie Byzantine, during the iith and izth cenlmiies. 
In 1464 it was taicen by the Ottomans; and after being in 
Venetian possession in 1690, was restored to them in 1691. In 
1851 it suffered severely from an earthquake. 

AVOCA, or OvocA, VALE OF, a mountain glen of county 
Wicklow, Irelwid, hi the south-eastern part of the county, 
formed by the junction of the small rivers Avonmore and Avon- 
beg, which, rising in the central highlands of the county, form 
with their united waters the Ovoca river, flowing south and 
south-east to the Irish Sea at Arklow. The vale would doubtless 
rank only as one among the many beautiful glens of the district, 
but that it has obtmned a lasting celebrity through one of the 
Irish Melodies of the poet Thomas Moore, in which its praises 
are sung. It is through this .song that the form “ Avoca ” is 
most familiar, although the name is locally spelt “ Ovoca.” 
The glen is narrow and densely wooded. Its beauty is somewliat 
marred by the presence of lead and copper mines, and by the 
main line of the Dublin & South Eastern railway, on which 
Ovoca station, midway in the vale, is 423 m. south of Dublin. 
Of the two “ meetings of the waters ” (the upper, of the Avon- 
more and Avonbeg, and the lower, of the Aughrim with the 
Ovoca) the upper, near the fine seat of Castle Howard, is 
that which inspired the poet. At Avondale, above the upper 
“ meeting,” by the Avonmore, Charles Stewart Parnell was 
born. 

AVOCADO PEAR, the fruit of the tree Persea i^alissima, 
which grows in the West Indies and elsewhere ; the flesh is of a 
soft and buttery consistency and highly esteemed. The name 
avocado, the Spanish for “ advocate,” is a sound-substitute for 
the Aztec ahuacatl : it is also corrupted into “ alligator-pear.” 
Avocato, avifato, abho^ada are variants. 

AVOGADRO, AMEDEO, Contf, ni Ouarecna (1776-1856), 
Italian physicist, was bonKat Turin on the 9th of June 1776, and 
died there on the 9th of July 1856. He was for many years 
professor of higher physics in Turin University. He published 
many physical memoirs on electricity, the dilatation of liquids 
by heat, spmcific heats, capillary attraction, atomic volumes, &c. 
as well as a treatise in 4 volumes on h’isica di eorpi ponderabili 
(1857-1841). But he is chiefly remembered for his “ Essai d'une 
maniire de determiner les nutsscs relatives des molecules eidmcn- 
taires des corps, et les proportions selon lesquclles elles entrent 
dans les corobinaisons ” (Joum. de Phys., i8n), in which he 
enunciated the hypothesis known by his name (Avogadro’s 
rule) that under the same conditions of temperature and pre.ssure 
equi volumes of all gases contain the same number of smallest 
particles or molecules, whether those particles consist of single 
atoms or are composed of two or more atoms of the same or 
different kinds. 

AVOIDANCE (from “ avoid,” properly to make empty or void, 
in current usage, to keep away from, to shun ; the word “ avoid ” 
is adapted from the O. Fr. esvuidier or hider, to empty out, 
voids, modem vide, empty, connected with Lat. vacuus), the 
action of making empty, void or null, hence, in law, invalidation, 
annulment (see Confession and Avoidance) ; also the becoming 
void or vacant, hence in ecclesiastical law a term signifying the 
vacancy of a benefice—that it is word of an incumben t. In general 
use, the word means the action of keeping away from anything, 
shunning or avoiding. 

AVOIRDUPOIS, or Averdupois (from the French avoir de pois, 
goods of weight), the name of a syatem of weights used in Great 
Britain and America for all commodities except the precious 
metals, gems and medicines. The foundation of the system is 
the grain. A cubic inch of water weighs 252-458 grains. Of this 
grain 7000 now (see Weights and Measures) make a pound 
avoirdupois. This pound is divided into 16 oz., and these 
ounces into 16 drachms. 

Avoirdupois Weight 

Duchm, i6B>ouace, x6apound, 14'iStonc, RwqQiirter, 4whundred« ao^toti. 

27*3 grtin» 437>5 7000 9^,000 ^96,000 924»tt». 
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AVON, the name of several rivers in England and elsewhere. 
The word is Celtic, appearing in Welsh (very frequently) as o/on, 
in Manx as aon, and in Gaelic as abhuinn (pronounced avain), 
and is radically identical with the Sanskrit ap, water, and the ^t. 
acfua and aimis. The root appears more or less disguised in a 
vast number of river names all over the Celtic area in Europe. 
Thus, besides such forms as Evan, Aune, Anne, Ive, Auney, Inney, 
&c., in the British Islands, Aff, Aven, Avon, Aune appear in 
Brittany and elsewhere in France, Avensa and Avefts in Italy, 
Avia in Portugal, and Avono in Spain; while the terminal 
syllable of a large proportion of the Latinized names of French 
rivers, such as the Sequana, the Matrona and the Gariimna, 
seems originally to have b^n the same word. The names 
PunjflA, Hoab, &c., show the root in a clearer shape. 

In England the following are the principal rivers of this name. 

1. Tlie East or Hampshire Avon rises in Wiltshire south of 
Marlborough, and watering the Vale of Pewsey collects feeders 
from the h^h d< iwns between Marlborough and Devizes. Breach¬ 
ing the high ground of Salisbury Plain, it passes Amesbury, and 
following a very sinuous course reaches Salisbury. Here it 
receives on the east bank the waters of the Bourne, and on the 
west those of the Wylye. Witli a more direct course, and in a 
widening, fertile valley it continues past Downton, Fording- 
bridge and Ringwood, skirting the New Forest on the west, to 
Cliristchurch, where it receives the Stour from the west, and si m. 
lower enters the English Channel through the broad but narrow¬ 
mouthed Christchurch harbour. The length, excluding lesser 
sinuosities, is about 6o m., Salisbury being 35 m. above the 
mouth. The total fall is rather over 500 ft., and that from 
Salisbury about 140 ft. The river is of no commercial value for 
navigation. It abounds in loach, and there are valuable salmon 
fisheries. The drainage area is 1132 sq. m. 

2. The Lower or Bristol Avon rises on the eastern slope of 
the Cotteswold Hills in Gloucestershire, collecting the waters of 
several streams south of Tetbury and east of Malmesbury. It 
flows east and south in a wide curve, through a broad upper 
valley past Chippenham and Melksham, after which it turns 
abruptly west to Bradford-on-Avon, receives the waters of the 
Frome from the south, and enters the beautiful narrow valley in 
which lie Bath and Bristol. Below Bristol the valley becomes 
the Qifton Gorge, famous for its wooded cliffs and for ^e 
Clifton (q.v.) suspension bridge which bestrides it. The cliffs 
and woods have been so far disfigured by quarries that public 
feeling was aroused, and in 1904 an “ Avon Gorge Committee ” 
was appointed to report to the corporation of Bristol on the 
possibility of preserving the beauties of the locality. The Avon 
finally enters the estuary of the Severn at Avonmouth, though it 
can hardly be reckoned as a tributary of that river. From Bristol 
downward the river is one of the most important commercial 
waterways in England, as giving access to that great port. 
The Rennet and Avon Canal, between Reading and the Avon, 
follows the river closely from Bradford down to Bath, where it 
enters it by a descent of seven locks. The length of the river, 
excluding minor sinuosities, is about 75 m., the distance from 
Bradford to Bath being 10 m., thence to Bristol 12 m., and thence 
to the mouth 8 m. The total fall is between 500 and 600 ft., but 
it is only 235 ft. from Malmesbury. The drainage area is 891 
sq. miles. 

3. The Upper Avon, also called the Warwickshire, and some¬ 
times the “ Shakespeare ” Avon from its associations with the 
poet’s town of Stratford on its banks, is an eastern tributary 
of the Severn. It rises near Naseby in Northamptonshire, and, 
with a course of about 100 m. joins the Severn immediately 
below Tewkesbury in GloucestersWre. Its early course is south¬ 
westerly to Rugby, thereafter it runs west and south-west to 
Warwick, receiving the Learn on the east. Its general direction 
thereafter remains south-westerly, and it flows past Stratford- 
on-Avon, receives the Stour on the south and the Arrow on the 
north and thence past Evesham and Pershore to Tewkesbury. 
The valley is always broad, and especially from Warwick down¬ 
ward, through the Vale of Evesham, the scenery is very beautiful, 
the rich valley being flanked by the b(fld Cotteswold Hills on 
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the south and by the wooded slopes of the Arden district of 
Warwickshire on the north. The view of Warwick Castle* rising 
from the wooded banks of the river, is unsurpassed, and the 
positions of Stratford and Evesham are admirable. The river 
is locked, and carries a small trade up to Evesham, a8 m. from 
Tewkesbury; the locks from Evesham upward to Stratford 
(17 m.) are decayed, but the weirs, and mill-dams still higher, 
afford many navigable reaches to pleasure boats. The total 
fall of the river is about 500 ft.; from Rugby about 230 ft, and 
from Warwick 120 ft The river abounds in coarse fish. 

Among other occurrences of the name of Avon in Great Britain 
there may be noted—in England, a stream flowing south-east 
from Dartmoor in Devonsfire to the English Channel; in 
South Wales, the stream which has its mouth at Aberavon in 
Glamorganshire ; in Scotland, tributaries of the Clyde, the Spey 
and the Forth. 

AVONIAN, in geology, the name proposed by Dr A. Vaughan 
in 1905 {QJ.GS. vol. Ixi. p. 264) for the rocks of Lower 
Carboniferous age in the Avon gorge at Bristol, The Avonian 
stage appears to embrace precisely the same rocks and fossil- 
zones as the earlier designation “ Dinantien ” (see Carboni- 
FEKOtts System) ; but its substages, being founded upon different 
local conditions and a different interpretation of the zonal fossils, 
do not correspond exactly with those of the French and Belgian 
geologists. 

Substages. Zonks. Substages. 

(Kidwellian 

j-Viseen 

Avonian (Syringothyris J ^Dinantien 

C\ov<s(loTUSLXi\Zaphr6nt%s 

[aLtof,ora jToumaisienJ 

The upper Avonian (Kidwelliati) is weU developed about 
Kidwelly in Carmarthenshire. The lower substage (Clcvedonian) 
is well displayed near Clevedon in Somerset. 

S«e A. Vatighan, “ The Carboniferous Limestone Series (Avonian) 
of the Avon Gorge," Ptoc. iiristol Naturalist:,’ Soe.^ 4th scries, 
vol. i. pt. 2, IQ06, pp. 74-168 (many plates); and T. F. Sibley, " On 
the Carboniferous Limestone (Avonian) of the Mendip area (Somer- 
set)," QJ.G.S. vol. Ixii., 1906, pp. 324-380 (plates). (J, A. H.) 

AVONMORE. BARRY YELVERTON, isT Viscount (1736- 
1805), Irish judge, wiis bom in 1736. Tie was the eldest son of 
Frank Yclverton of Blackwntcr, Co. Cork. Educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, he was for some years an assistant master under 
Andrew Buck in the Hibernian Academy. In 1761 he married 
MLss Mary Nugenl, a lady of some fortune, and was then enabled 
to read for the bar. He was called in 1764, his success was rapid, 
and he look .silk eight years afterwards. He sat in the Irish 
parliament a.s member successively for the boroughs of Donegal 
and Carrickfergus, becoming attorney-general in 1782, but was 
elevated to the bench as chief baron of the exchequer in 1783. 
He was created (Irish) Baron Avonmorc in 1795, and in i8oo 
(Irish) viscount. Among his colleagues at the Irish bar Velver- 
ton was a popular and charming companion. Of insignificant 
appearance, he owed his early successes to his remarkable 
eloquence, which made a great impression on liis contemporaries ; 
as a judge, he was inclined to take the view of the advocate 
rather than that of the impartial lawyer. He gave his support 
to Grattan and the Whigs during the greater part of his parlia- 
mentaiy career, but in his latter days became identified vnth the 
court party and voted for the union, for which his viscounty was 
a reward. He had three sons and one daughter, and the title 
has descended in the family. 

AVRANCHBS, a town of north-western France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Manche, 87 m. S. of Cher¬ 
bourg on the Wtetem railway. Pop. (1906) 7186. It stands on 
a wooded hill, its botanical gardens commanding a fine view 
westward of the bay and rock of St Michel. At the foot of the 
hill flows the river ^c, which at high tide is navigable from the 
sea. The town is surrounded by avenues, which occupy the site 
of the ancient ramparts, remains of which are to be seen on the 
north side. Avrancheswas from 511 to 1790 a bishop’s sec, held 
at the end of the X7th century by die scholar Daniel Huct; and its 


cathedral, destroyed as insecure in the time of the first French 
Revolution, was the finest in Normandy. Its site is now occupied 
by on open square, one stone remaining to mark the spot where 
Henry II. of England received absolution for the murder of 
Thomas Becket The churches of Notre-Dame des Champs and 
St Saturnin are modem buildings in the Gotoic s^le. The 
ancient episcopal palace is now used as a court of justice; a 
public library is kept in the hotel de ville. In the public gardens 
there is a statue of General Jean Marie Walhubert, killed at 
Austerlitz. Avranches is seat of a sub-prefecr and has a tribunal 
of first instance and a communal college. Leather-dressing is 
the chief industry ; steam-sawing, brewing and dyeing are also 
carried on, and horticulture flourishes in the aivirons. Trade 
is in cider, cattle, butter, flowers and fruit, and there are salmon 
and other fisheries. 

Avranches, an important military station of tire Romans, 
was in the middle ages chief place of a county of the duchy of 
Normandy. It sustained several sieges, the most noteworthy 
of which, in ispr, was the result of its opposition to Henry IV. 
In 1639 Avranches was the focus of the peasant revolt against 
the salt-tax, known as the revolt of the Nu-pieds. 

AWADIA and FADNIA, two small nomad tribes of pure Arab 
blood living in tlie Bayuda desert, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
between the wells of Jakdul and Metemma. They are often 
incorrectly classed os Ja'alin. They own numbers of horses and 
cattle, the former of the black Dongola breed. At the battle 
of Abu Klea(i7th of January 1885) they were conspicuous for 
their courage in riding against the British square. 

Sec Attgh-Egyphan Sudan, edited by Count Gleichen (London, 
1905). 

AWAJl, an island belonging to Japan, situated at the eastern 
! entrance of the Inland Sea, having a length of 32 ra., an extreme 
breadth of 16 m., and an area of 218 sq. m., with a population 
of about 190,000. It is separated on the south from the island 
of Shikoku by the Naruto channel, through which, in certain 
conditions of the tide, a remarkable torrential current is set up. 
The island is celebrated for its exquisite scenery, and also for 
the fact that it is traditionally reputed to have been the first 
of the Japanese islands created by the deities Izanagi and 
Izanami. The loftiest peak is Yuruuba-yama (1998 ft.), the most 
picturesque Sen-zan (1519 ft.). Awaji is noted for a peculiar 
manufacture of pottery. 

AWARD (from O. Fr. ewarl, or eiguart, cf. “ reward ”), the 
decision of an arbitrator. (See Arbitration.) 

AWE, LOCH, the longest freshwater lake in Scotland, situated 
in mid-Aigyllsliire, ii6 ft. above the sea, with an area of nearly 
16 sq. m. It has a N.E. to S.W. direction and is fully 23 m. long 
from Kikbum Castle to Ford, its breadth varying from J of a 
mile to 3 m. at its upper end, where it takes the shape of a 
crescent, one arm of which runs towards Glen Orchy, tlie other 
to the point where the river Awe leaves the lake. The two ends 
of the loch are wholly dissimilar in character, the scenery of the 
upper extremity being majestic, while that of the lower half 
is pastoral and tame. Of its numerous island.^ the best-known 
is Inishail, containing ruins of a churcii and convent, which was 
suppressed at the Reformation. At the extreme north-eastern 
end of the lake, on an islet which, when the water is low, 
becomes part of the mainland, stand the imposing ruins of Kil- 
churo Castle. Its romantic surroundings have made this castle 
a favourite subject of the landscape painter. Dalmally, about 
2 m. from the loch, is one of the pleasantest villages in the High¬ 
lands and has a great vogue in midsummer. The river Awe, 
issuing from the north-western horn of the loch, affords excellent 
trout and salmon fishing. 

AWL ( 0 . Eng. ael; at one time spelt nawl by a confusion 
with the indefinite article before it), a small hand-tool for {fiercing 
holes. 

AXE ( 0 . Eng. aex ; a word common, in different forms, 
in the Teutonic languages, and akin to toe Greek a^ivri; the 
New English Dictionary prefers toe spelling “ ax ”), a tool or 
weapon, taking various shapes, but, when nut compounded with 
some distinguishing word («.g. in “ pick-axe ”), generally formed 
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by an edged head fixed upon a handle for striking. A “ hatchet ” 
is a small sort of axe. 

AXHOLME, an island in the northrwest part of Lincolnshire, 
England, lying between the rivers Trent, Idle and Don, and 
isolated by drainage channels connected with these rivers. 
It consists mainly of a plateau of slight elevation, rarely ex¬ 
ceeding 100 ft., and comprises the parishes of Althorpe, Belton, 
Epworth, Haxey, Ludclington, Owston and Crowle; the total 
area being about 47}ooo acres. At a very early period it would 
appear to have been covered with forest ;■ but this having been 
in great measure destroyed, it became in great part a swamp. 
In 1627 King Charles I., who was lord of the island, entered 
into a contract with Cornelius Vormuyden, a Dutchman, for 
reclaiming the meres and marshes, and rendering them fit for 
tillage. This undertaking led to the introduction of a large 
number of Flemish workmen, who settled in the district, and, 
in .spite of the violent measures adopted by the English peasantry 
to expel them, retained their ground in sufficient numbers to 
affect the physical appearance and the accent of the inhabitants 
to this day. The principal towns in tlie isle are Crowle (pop. 
2760) and Epworth. The Axholme joint light railway runs north 
and south through the isle, connecting Goole with Haxey 
junction ; and the Groat Northern, Great Eastern and Great 
Central lines also afford communieations. The land is extremely 
fertile. The name, properly Axeyholm (cf. Haxey), is hybrid. 
Ax being the Celtic uisg, water ; ey the Anglo-Saxon for island ; 
and holm the Norse word with the same signification. 

AXILE, or Axial, a term { = related to tlie axis) used technic¬ 
ally in science; in botany an embryo is called axile when it has 
the same direction as the axis of the seed. 

AXINITE, a mineral consisting of a complex aluminium and 
calcium born-silicate with a small amount of basic hydrogen; 
the calcium is partly replaced in varying amounts by ferrous 
iron and manganese, and the aluminium by ferric iron ; the 
formula i.s HCa.iBAl./SiO,),. The mineral was named (from 
ofiVt;, an axe) by R. J. Haiiy in 1799, on account of the char¬ 
acteristic thin wedge-like fonn of its 
anorthic crystals. Hie colour is usually 
clove-brown, btO rarely it has a violet 
tinge (on this account the mineral was 
named yanolite, meaning violet stone, by 
J. C. 1 )elamctherie in 1792). The best 
specimens are afforded by the beautifully 
developed transparent glassy crystals, 
found with albite, prehnite and quartz, 
in a zone of amphibolite and chlorite-schists at Le Bourg 
d'Oisans in Dauphine. It is found in the greenstone and horn¬ 
blende-schists of Botallack Head near St Just in Cornwall, and 
in diabase in the Harz. Large crystals have also been found 
in Japan, and small ones in Maine and in Northampton county, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. In its occurrence in basic rather than 
in acid eruptive rocks, axinite differs from the boro-silicate 
tourmaline, which is usually found in granite. The specific 
gravity is 3-28. The hardness of 6i-7, combined with the colour 
and transparency, renders axinite applicable for use as a gem¬ 
stone, the Dauphin^ crystals being occasionally cut for this 
purpose. , . , (L. J. S.) 

AXIOM (Gr. il^io)/ia), a general proposition or principle 
accepted as self-evident, cither absolutely or within a particular 
sphere of thought. Each special science has its own axioms 
(of. the Aristotelian apyal, “ first principles ’"), which, however, 
are sometimes susceptible of proof in another wider science. 
The (Jreek word was proliably confined by Plato to mathematical 
axioms, but Aristotle (Anal. Post. i. 2) gave it also the wider 
significance of the ultimate principles of thought which are 
behind all special sciences (e.g. the principle of contradiction). 
These are apprehended solely by the mind, which may, however, 
be led to them by an inductive process. After Aristotle, the 
term was used by the Stoics and the school of Ramus for a 
proposition simply, and Bacon (Nov. Organ, i. 7) used it of any 
general proposition. The word was reintroduced in modern 
philosophy probably by Rene Descartes (or by his followers) 
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who, in the search for a definite self-evident principle as the basis 
of a new philosophy, naturally turned to the familiar science of 
mathematics. The axiom of Cartesianism is, therefore, the 
Cogito ergo sum. Kant still further narrowed the meaning to 
include only self-evident (intuitive) synthetic propositions, 
i.e. of space and time. The nature of axiomatic certainty is 
part of the fundamental problem of logic and metaphysics. 
Those who deny the possibility of all non-ompirical knowledge 
naturally hold that every axiom is ultimately based on observa¬ 
tion. For the Euclidian axioms see Gkomktry. 

AXIS (Lat. for “ axle ”), a word having the same meaning 
as axle, and also used with many extensions of this primary 
meaning. It denotes the imaginary line about which a body 
or system of bodies rotates, or a line about which a body or 
action is symmetrically disposed. In geometry, and in geo¬ 
metrical crystallography, the term denotes a line which serves 
to aid the orientation of a figure. In anatomy, it is, among 
other uses, applied to the second cervical vertebra, and in 
botany it means the stem. 

AXLE (in Mid. Eng. axel-tre, from O. Norweg. uxuU-tre. 
cognate with the O. Eng. axe or eaxe, and connected with Sansk. 
dksha, Gr. and la.t. axis), the pin or spindle on which 
a wheel turns. In carriages the axle-tree is the bar on which 
the wheels are mounted, the axles being strictly its thinner 
rounded prolongations on which they actually turn. The pins 
which pass through tlte ends of the axles and keep the wheels 
from slipping off are known as axle-pins or “ linch-pins,” 
“ linch ” being a corruption, due to confusion w'ith “ link," 
of the Old English word for " axle,” lynis, cf. Ger. Lunsr. 

AX-LES-THERMES, a watering place of south-western 
France, in the department of Ariige, at the confluence of the 
Ari^gc with three tributaries, 26 m. S.S.E. of Foix by rail. 
Pop. (1906) 1179. .\x (Aquae), situated at a height of 2300 ft., 
is well known for its warm sulphur springs (77°-i72“ F.), of 
which there are about sixty. The waters, which were used by 
the Romans, an; efficacious in the treatment of rheumatism, 
skin diseases and other maladies. 

AXMINSTER, a market-town in the Honitou parliamentary 
division of Devonshire, I'ingland, on the river Axe, 27 m. E. by 
N. of Exeter by the London & Smith-lVestern railway. Pop. 
(1901) 2906. The minster, dedicated to St Mary the Virgin, 
illustrates every style of architecture from Norman to Per|ren- 
dicular. There are in the chancel two freestone effigies, perhaps 
of the 14th century, besides three sedilia, and a piscina under 
arches. Axminster was long celebrated for the admirable 
quality of its carpets, which were woven by hand, like tapestry. 
Their manufacture was established in 1755. Their name i.s 
preserved, but .since the seat of this industry was removed to 
Wilton near Salisbury, the inhabitants of Axminster have found 
employment in brush factories, corn mills, timber yards and an 
iron foundry. Cloth, drugget, cotton, leather, gloves and 
tapes are also made. Coaxdon House, the birthplace in 1602 
of Sir Symonds d’Ewes, the Puritan historian, is about 2 m. 
distant, and was formerly known ns St Calyst. 

Axminslcr (Axemystre) derives its name from the river Axe and 
from the old abbey church or minster said to have been built by 
King /Ethelstan. The situation of Axmin.ster at the intersection of 
tlie two great ancient roads, Iknield Street and the Fosse Way, and 
also the numerous earthworks and hill-fortresses in the neighliour- 
hotxl indicate a very early settlement. There is a tradition tliat 
the battle of Bruhanburh was fought in the valley of the Axe, and 
that the bodies of the Daniidi princes who perished in action were 
buried in Axminster church. According to Domesday, Axminster 
was held by the king. In 1246 Reginald de Mohun, then lord of the 
manor, founded a Cistercian abbey at Newenham within the parisli 
of Axminster, granting it a Saturday market and a fair on Mid¬ 
summer day, and the next year made over to the monks from 
Beaulieu the manor and hundred of Axminster. The abbey was 
dissolved in i}39. The midsummer fair established by Reginald de 
Mohun is sfill held. 

Sec Victoria Countv History ■ Devon ; James David.son, British 
and Roman Remains in the Vicinity of Axminster (London, 1S33). 

AXOLOTL, the Mexican name given to larvae salamanders of 
the genus Amblystoma. It required the extraordinary acumen 
of the great Cuvier at once to recognlzb, when the first specimens 
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of the Gyrinus edtdis or Axolotl of Mexico were brought to him 
by Humboldt in the beginning of the 19th century, that these 
Batrachians were not really related to the Permnibranchiatcs, 
such as Siren and Proteus, with which he was well acquainted, 
but represented the larval form of ^me air-breathing salamander. 
Little heed was paid to his opinion by most systematists, and 
when, more than half a century later, the axolotl was found to 
breed in its branchiferous condition, the question seemed to be 
settled once for all against him, and the genus Siredon, as it was 
called by J. Wagler, was unanimously maintained and placed 
among the permanent gill-breathers. 

It seemed impossible to admit that an animal which lives for 
years without losing its gills, and is able to propagate in that 
state, could be anything but a perfect form. And yet subsequent 
discoveries, which followed in rapid succession, have established 
that Siredon is but the larval form of the salamander Ambly- 
stonia, a genus long known from various parts of North America; 
and (aivier's conclusions now read much better than they did 
half a century after they were published. Before reviewing the 
historj' of these di.scovcries, it is desirable to say a few words of 
the characters of the axolotl (larv'al form) and of the Amblystoma 
(perfect or imago form). 

Tire axolotl has been known to the Mexicans from the remotest 
times, us an article of food regularly brought from neighbouring 
lakes to the Mexico market, its flesh being agreeable and whole¬ 
some. Francisco Hernandez (i5i4->578) has alluded to it as 
Gyrinus edviis or atolocatl, and as lusus aquarum, pisds ludicrus, 
or axolotl, which latter name has remained in use, in Mexico and 
elsewhere, to the present day. But for its large size—it grows 
to a length of eleven inches—it is a nearly exact image of the 
Brilish newt larvae. It has the same moderately long, plump 
body, with a low dorsal crest, the continuation of the membrane 
bordering the strongly compressed tail; a large thick head with 
small eyes without lids and with a large pendent upper lip ; two 
pairs of well-developed limbs, with free digits; and above all, 
as the most characteristic feature, three large appendages on 
each side of the back of the head, fringed with filaments which, 
in their fullest development, remind one of black ostrich feathers. 
These are the external gills, through which the animal breathes 
the oxygen dissolved in the water. The jaws are provided with 
small teeth in several rows, and there is an elongate patch of 
further teeth on each side of the front of the palate (inserted on 
the vomerine and palatine bones). The colour is blackish, or of 
a dark olive-grey or brownish grey with round black spots or dots. 

The genus AiiMystoma was established by J. J. Tschudi in 
1838 for various salamanders from North America, which had 
previously lieen described as Lacerta or Salamandra, and which, 
so far as general appearance is concerned, differ little from the 
European salamanders. The body is smooth and shiny, with 
vertical grooves on the sides, the tail is but feebly compressed, 
the eye is moderately large and provided with movable lids, 
and the upper lip is nearly straight. But the dentition of the 
palate is very different; the small teeth, which are in a single row, 
as in the jaws, form a long transverse, continuous or interrupted 
series behind the inner nares or choanac. The animal leaves the 
water after completing its metamorphosis, the last stage of which 
is marked by the loss of the gills. One of the largest and most 
widely distributed species of this genus, which includes about 
twenty, is the Amblystoma tigrinum, an inhabitant of both the 
east and west of the United States and of a considerable part 
of the cooler parts of Mexico. It varies much in colour, but it 
may be described as usually brown or blackish, with more or less 
numerous yellow spots, sometimes arranged in tran.sverse bands. 
It rarely exceeds a length of nine inches. Thb is the Amblystoma 
into which the axolotl has been ascertained to transform. It is 
generally admitted that the axolotls which were kept alive in 
Europe and were particularly abundant between 1870 and 1880 
are all the descendants of a stock bred in Paris and distributed 
chiefly by dealers, originally, we believe, by the late P. Car- 
bonnier. Qose in-breeding without the infusion of new blood 
is probably the cause of the decrease in their numbers at the 
present day, specimens being more difficult to procure and 
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fetching much higher prices than they did formerly, at least in 
England and in Franctf. 

The original axolotls, ftpm the vicinity of Mexico City, it is 
believed, arrived at the Jardin d’Acdimatation, Paris, late in 

1863. They were thirty-four in number, among which was an 
albino, and had been sent to that institution, together with a few 
other animals, by order of Marshal Forey, who was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the French expeditionary force to Mexico 
after the defeat of General Lorencez at Puibla (May 5th, i86c), 
and returned to France at the end of 1863, after having handed 
over the command to Marshal (then General) Bazaine. Six 
specimens (five males and one female) were given by the SocMt^ 
d’Acclimatation to Professor A. Duradril, the administrator of the 
reptile collection of the Jardin dcs Plantes, the living specimens 
of which were at that time housed in a very miserable structure, 
situated at a short distance from the comparatively sumptuous 
building which was erected some years later and opened to the 
public in 1874. Soon after their arrival at the Jardin d'Acclimata- 
tion, some of the axolotls spawned, but the eggs, not having Iwen 
removed from the aquarium, were devoured by its occupants. 
At the same time, in the Jardin des Plantes, the single female 
axolotl also spawned, twice in succession, and a large number of 
young were successfully reared. This, it then seemed, solved 
the often-discussed question of the perennibranchiatc nature of 
those Batrachians. But a year later, the second generation 
having reached sexual maturity, new broods were produced, 
and out of these some individuals lost tlieir gills and dorsal 
crest, developed movable eyelids, changed their dentition, and 
assumed yellow spots,—in fact, took on all the characters of 
AnMystoma tigrinum. However, these transformed salamanders, 
of which twenty-nine were obtained from 1865 to 1870, did not 
breed, although their branchiate brethren continued to do so 
very freely. It was not until 1876 that the axolotl in its Ambly¬ 
stoma state, off.spring of several generations of perennibran- 
chiates, was first observed to spawn, and this again took place 
in the reptile hou.se of the Jardin d*s Plantes, as reported by 
Professor E. Blanchard. 

The original six specimens received in 1864 at the Jardin des 
Plantes, which had been carefully kept apart from their progeny, 
remained in the branchiate condition, and bred eleven times 
from 1865 to 1868, and, after a period of two years’ rest, again 
in 1870. According to the report of Aug. Dum^ril, they and 
their offspring gave birth to 9000 or 10,000 larvae during that 
period. So numerous were the axolotls that the Paris Museum 
was able to distribute to other institutions, as well as to dealers 
and private individuals, over a thousand examples, which found 
their way to all parts of Europe, and numberless specimens have 
been kept in England from 1866 to the present day. The first 
specimens exhibited in the London Zoological Gardens, in August 

1864, were probably part of the original stock received from 
Mexico by the Socifitd d’Acclimatation, but do not appear to 
have bred. 

“ White ” axolotls, albinos of a pale flesh colour, with beautiful 
red gills, have also been kept in great numbers in England and 
on the continent. They are said to be all descendants of one 
albino male specimen received in the Paris Museum menagerie 
in 1866, which, paired with normal specimens in 1867 and 1868, 
produced numerous white offspring, which by selection have 
been fixed as a permanent race, without, according to L. Vaillant, 
showing any tendency to reversion. We are not aware of any 
but two of these albinos having ever turned into the perfect 
Amblystoma form, as happened in Paris in 1870, the albinism 
being retained. 

Thus we see that in our aquariums most of the axolotls remain 
in the branchiate condition, transformed individuals being on 
the whole very exceptional. Now it has been stated that in the 
lakes near Mexico City, where it was first discovered, the axolotl 
never transforms into an Amblystoma. This the present writer 
is inclined to doubt, considering that he has received examples 
of the normal Amblystoma tigrinum from various parts of 
Mexico, and that Alfred Di^s has described an Amblystoma 
from mountains near Mexico City ; at the same time he feels very 
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suspicious of the vErious statements to that effect which have 
appeared in so many works, and rather disposed to make light 
of the ingenious theories launched by,;biol(^ical speculators who 
have never set foot in Mexico, especially Weismann’s picture 
of the dismal condition of the salt-incrusted surroundings which 
weto supposed to have hemmed in the axolotl—^the brackish Lago 
de Texcoctv, the laigest of tlie lakes near Mexico, being evidently 
in the philosopher's mind. 

Thanks to the eitchusiasm of H. Gadow during his visit to 
Mexico in the summer of 1902, we are'now better informed 
on the conditions under which the axolotl lives near Mexico City. 
First, he ascertained that there are no axolotls at ail in the 1 -ago 
deTexcoco, thus disposing at once of the Weismannian explana¬ 
tion ; secondly, he confirmed A. Uug^s’s statement that there is 
a second .species of Amblystoma, which is normal in its metar 
morphosis, near Mexico but at a higher altitude, which may 
explain Velasco’s observation that regularly transforming 
AmblysUnnas occur near that city; and thirdly, he made a care¬ 
ful examination of the two lakes, Chaleo and Xochimilco, where 
the axolotls occur in abundance and are procured for tlie market. 
The following is an abstract of Gadow’s very interesting account. 
“ Lakes ChaJeo and Xochimilco are a paradise, situated about 
10 ft. higher than the Texcoco Lake and separated from it 
by several hills. High mountains slope down to the southern 
shores, with a belt of fertile pasture.";, with .shrubs and trees and 
little streams, here and there with rocks and ravines. In fact, 
there art thousands of inviting opportunities for newts to leave 
the lake if they wanted to do so. Lake Xochimilco contains 
powerful springs, but away from them the water appears dark 
and muddy, full of suspended fresh and docompo.sing vegetable 
matter, teeming with fish, larvae of insects, Daphniae, worms 
and uxolotl. These breed in the beginning of Februarj'. The 
native fishermen know all about them ; how the eggs are fastened 
to the water plants, how soon after the little larvae swarm about 
in thousands, how fast they grow, until by the month ol June they 
are all grown into big, fatVreatures ready for the market; later 
in the summer the axolotls are said to take to the rushes, in the 
autumn they become scarce, but none have ever been known 
to leave the water or to metamorphose, nor arc any perfect 
Amblystomas found in the vicinity of the two lakes.” 

In Gadow’s opinion, the rca.son why there are only perenni- 
branchiatc axolotls in the.se lakes is obvious, llie constant 
abundance of fond, stable amount of water, innumerable hiding- 
places in the mud, under the banks, amongst the reed.s and roots 
of the floating islands which are scattered all over them,—^all 
these points are inducements or attractions so great that the 
creatures remain in their paradise and consequently retain all 
those larval features which are not directly connected with 
sexual maturity. There is nothing whatever to prevent them 
from leaving these lakes, but there is also nothing to induce 
them to do so. The same applies occasionally to European 
lan'ac, as in the ease oliserved in the Italian Alps by F. de 
Filippi. Nevertheless, in the axolotl the latent tendency can 
still be revived, as we have seen above and !is is proved by the 
experiments of Mario von Chauvin. When once sexually ripe 
the axolotl are apparently incapable of changing, but their 
ancestral course of evolution is still latent in them, and will, if 
favoured by circumstances, reappear in following generations. 

BincioGRAPiiy.—G. Cuvier, Mfm. Jnstif. Nation. (1807), p. 149, 
and m A. Humboldt and A. Bompland, Observ. tool. i. (1811), p. 93; 

L. Calori, Mem, Acc. Bologna, iii. (1851), p. 269; A. Dum^il, Comptes 
rendus, lx. (1805), p. 765, and N. Arch. Mus. U. (iSOW, p. 265; 
E. Blaincluird, Comptes rendus, ixxxii. (1876), p. 7J6; A. Weismann, 
Z. wiss. Zool. XXV. [Suppl. 1873), p. 297; M. von Chauvin, Z. miss. 
Zool. xxvii. (1876), p. 522: F. de Kilippi, Arch. p. la zool. I. (1862), 
p. 20&; G. Halm, Rev. Quest. Sci. Urusaeis (2), i. (1892), p. 178; 

M. Gadow, Nature, Ixvii. (1903), p. 330. (G. A. B.) 

AXUM, or Aksum, an ancient city in the province of Tigri, 
Abyssinia (14° 7' 52" N., 38“ 31' 10* E,: altitude, 7226 ft), 12 m. 
W. by S. of Adowa. Many European travellers have given 
descriptions of its monuments, though none of them has stayed 
there more than a few days. The name, written Aksm and 
Aksum in the Sabaean and Ethiopic inscriptions in the place, 


is found in classical and early Christian writers in the forms of 
Auxome, Axumis, Axume, &c., the first mention being in the 
Pariplus Maris Erythraei (c. a.d. 67), where it is said to be the 
seat of a kingdom, and the emporium for the ivory brought from 
the we.st. For the history of'this kingdom see Ethiopia. J. T. 
Bent conjectured that the seat of government was transferred to 
Axum from Jeha, which he identified with the ancient Ava; 
and according to a document quoted by Achille Rafiray the third 
Christian monarch transferred it from Axum to Lalibela. This 
second transference probably took place very much later; in 
spite of it, the custom of crowning Abyssinian kings at Axum 
continued, and King John was crowned there as late as 1871 or 
1872. A. B. Wylde conjectures tlmt it had become unsuitable 
for a royal seat by having acquired the status of a sacred city, 
and thus aflording sanctuary to criminals and political offenders 
within the chief church and a considerable area round it, where 
there are various houses in which such persons can be lodged and 
entertained. This same sanctity makes it serve as a depository 
for goods of all sorts in times of danger, the chief church forming 
a sort of bank. The present town, containing less than a thousand 
houses, is supposed to occupy only a small portion of the area 
covered by the ancient city ; it lies in a kloof or valley, but the 
old town must have been built on the western ridge rather than 
in the valley, as the traces of well-dressed stones are more 
numerous there Ilian elsewhere. 

Most of the antiquities of Axum still await excavation ; those 
that have been described consist mainly of obelisks, of which 
about fifty art: still standing, while many mort: are fallen. They 
form a consecutive series from rude unhewn stones to highly 
finished obelisks, of which the tallest still erect is 60 ft. in height, 
with 8 ft. 7 in. extreme front width ; others that are fallen may 
have been taller. The highly finished monoliths are all representa¬ 
tions of a many-storeyed castle, with an altar at the base of each. 
They appear to be connected with Semitic sun-worship, and are 
assigned by Bent to the same period as the temple at Baalbek, 
though some antiquarians would place them much earlier ; the 
representation of a castle in a single stone seems to bear some 
relation to the idea worked out in the monolith diurclics of 
Lalibela described by Raffray. The fall of many of the monuments 
according to Bent, was caused by the washing away of the 
foundations by the stream called Mai Shum, and indeed the native 
tradition states that “ Gudert, queen of the Amharu,” when she 
visited Axum, destroyed tlie chief obelisk in tliis way b)’ digging 
a trench from the river to its foundation. Others attribute it 
to religious fanaticism, or to the result of some barbaric invasion, 
such as Axum may have repeatedly endured before it was sacked 
by Mahomnied Gran, sultan of Harrar, about 1533. 

LirERATURE.—Claasical references to Axum are colleclud by 
Pirtschmann in Vavly'e Kealencyclopdibe (2nd ed.) ; for the history 
as derived from the inscription.s see D. H. Miillcr, Appendix to 
J. T. Bent’s Sacred City of the Ethiopians (London, 1893), and 
li. Gla.scr, Die Abessinier in Arabien (Munich, 1895). For the 
antiquities, Bruce's Travels (1790): Salt, in the Travels of Viscount 
Valentia (London, 1809), iii. 87-97 and 178-200; I. T. Bent, l.c.; 
and A. B. Wylde, Modern Abyssinia (IxMidon, 1901). For geology, 
Schimper, in the Zeitschrift der Gesellsehaft fiir Erdkunde (Berlin, 
1869). (I>. S. M.*) 

AY, AYE. The word “ aye,” meaning always (and pronounced 
as in “ day ” ; connected with Gr. del, always, and Lat. aevum, 
an age), is often spelt “ ay,” and the New English Dictionary 
prefers this. “ Aye,” meaning Yes (and pronounced almost like 
the word “ eye ”), though sometimes identified with “ yea,” is 
probably the same word etymologically, though differentiated 
by usage; the form “ ay ” for thB is also common, but incon¬ 
venient ; at one time it was spelt simply J (e.g. in Michael 
Drayton’s Idea, 57 ; published in X503). 

AYACUCHO, a city and department of central Peru, formerly 
known as Guamanga or Huamanga, renamed from the small 
plain of Ayacucho {Quichua, “ comer of death ’’). This lies 
near the vfflage of Quinua, in an elevated valley 11,600 ft. 
above sea-level, where a decisive battle was fought between 
General Sucr6 and the Spanish viceroy La Serna in 1824, which 
resulted in the defeat of the latter and the independence of Peru. 
The city of Ayacucho, capital of the department of that name 
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and of the provmce of Guamanga, is situated on an elevated 
plateau, 8911 ft. above sea-level, between the western and central 
Cordilleras, and on the nrain road between lima and Cuzco, 394 
m. from the former by way of Jauja. Pop. (1896) ao,ooo. It 
has an agreeable, temperate climate, is regularly built, and has 
considerable commercial importance. It is the seat of a bishopric 
and of a superior court of justice. It is distinguished for the 
number of its churches and conventual establishments, although 
the latter have been closed. The city was founded by Pizarro 
in 1539 and was known as Guamanga down to 18*5. It has been 
the scene of many notable events in the history of Peru. 

The department of Ayacucho extends acToss the great plateau 
of central Peru, between the departments of Huancavelica and 
Apurimac, with Cuzco on the K. and lea on the W. Area, 
18,185 sq. m.; pop. (1896) 302,469. It is divided into six 
provinces, and covers a broken, mountainous r^ion, partially 
barren in its higher elevations but traversed by deep, warm, 
fertile valleys. It formed a part of the original home of the Incas 
and once sustained a large population, it produces Indian com 
and other cere^s and potatoes in the colder regions, and tropical 
fruits, sweet potatoes and mandioca {Jatropha manihol, L.) in 
the low tropical valleys. It is also an important mining region, 
having a large number of silver mines in operation. Its name 
was changed from Guamanga to Ayacucho by a decree of 1825. 

AYAH, a Spanish word (aya) for children’s nurse or maid, 
introduced by the Portuguese into India and adopted by the 
English to denote their native nurses. 

AYALA, DON PEDRO LOPEZ DE(i332-i407), Spanish states¬ 
man, historian and poet, was born at Vittoria in J332. He first 
came into prominence at the court of Peter the Cruel, whose 
cause he finally deserted; he greatly distinguished himself in 
subsequent campaigns, during which he was twice made prisoner, 
by the Black Prince at N 4 jera (1367) and by the Portuguese 
at Aljubarrota (1385). A favourite of Henry II. and John 1 . 
of Castile, he was made grand chancellor of the realm by Henry 
HI. in 1398. A brave officer and an able diplomat, Ayala was 
one of the most cultivated Spaniards of his time, at once liistorian, 
translator and poet. Of his many works the most important 
are his chronicles of the four kings of Castile during whose 
reigns he lived ; they give a generally accurate account of scenes 
and events, most of which he had witnessed ; he also wrote a 
long satirfi'al and didactic poem, interesting as a picture of his 
personal experiences and of contemporary morality. The first 
part of his chronicle, covering only the reign of Peter the Cruel, 
was printed at Seville in 1495 ; the first complete edition was 
printed in 1779-1780 in the collection of Crdnicas Kspandas, 
under the auspices of the Spanish Royal Academy of History. 
Ayala died at Calahorra in 1407. 

See Rafael Floranes, " Vida literaria de Pedro Lopez de Ayala,” 
in the Docunwntos inHitos para la historia de EepaAa, vols. xlx. and 
XX. : F. W. Sdiirrmacher, t'ber die Glaubwiirdigkeit der Chronik 
Ayalas," in GeschicMe von Spanien (Berlin, 1902), vol. v. iip. 510- 

^^AYALA Y HERRERA, ADELARDO LOPEZ DE (1828-1879), 
Spanish writer and politician, was bom at Guadalcanal on tiie 
1st of May 1828, and at a very early age began writing for the 
theatre of his native town. The titles of these juvenile per¬ 
formances, which were played by amateurs, were Saiga par 
donde saliere, Me very d Sevilla and La Corona y el PuiM. As 
travelling companies never visited Guadalcanal, and os ladies 
took no part in the representations, these three plays were 
written for men only. Ayala persuaded his sister to appear as 
the heroine of his comedy. La primera Datna, and the innovation, 
if it scandalized some of his townsmen, permitted him to develop 
his talent more freely. In his twentieth year he matriculated 
at the university of Seville, but his career as a student was 
undistinguished. In Seville he made acquaintance with Garcia 
Gutierrez, who is reported to have encouraged his dramatic 
ambitions and to have given him the benefit of his own experience 
as a playwright. Early in 1850 Ayala removed his name from 
the university books, and settled in Madrid with the puipose 
of becoming a professional dramatist. Though he had no 
friends and no influence, he speedily found an opening. A four- 


act play in verse, Vn Hombre de Estado, was accepted by the 
managers of the Teatro Espanol, was given on the 25th of 
January 1851, and proved a remarkable success. Henceforward 
Ayala’s position and poptflarity were secure. Within a twelve- 
month he became more widely known by his Castigo y PerdAn, 
and by a more humorous efiort, Los dos Guzmanes; and 
shortly afterwards he was appointed by the Moderado govern¬ 
ment to a post in the home office, which he lost in 1854 on the 
accession to power of the Liberal party. In 1854 he produced 
Rioja, perhaps the most admired and the most admirable of all 
his works, and from 1854 to 1856 be took an active part in the 
political campaign carried on in the journal El Padre Cobos. A 
zarzuela, entitled Guerla a muerie, for which Emilio Arrieta 
composed the music, belongs to 1855, and to the same collabora¬ 
tion is due El Agente de Mairimonios. At about this date Ayala 
passed over from the Moderates to the Progressives, and this 
political manoeuvre had its efiect upon the fate of his plays. 
The performances of Los Camuneros were attended by members 
of the different parties ; the utterances of the different clwracters 
were taken to represent the author’s personal opinions, and 
every speech which could be brought into connexion with 
current politics was applauded by one half of the house and 
derided by the other half. A zarzuela, named El Conde de 
Castralla, was given amid much uproar on the 20th of Februaiy 
1856, and, as tlie piece seemed likely to cause serious disorder 
in the theatre, it was suppressed by the government after the 
tliird performance. Ayala’s rupture with the Moderates was 
now complete, and in 1857, through the interest of O’Donnell, 
he was elected as liberal deputy for Badajoz. His political 
changes arc difficult to follow, or to explain, and they have been 
unsparingly censured. So far as can be judged, Ayala had no 
strong political views, and drifted with the current of the moment. 
He took part in the revolution of 1868, wrote the “ Manifesto 
of Cadiz,’’ took office as colonial minister, favoured the candida¬ 
ture of the due de Montpensier, resigned in 1871, returned to his 
early Conservative principles, and n(as a member of Alfonso 
XII.’s first cabinet. Meanwhile, however divided in opinion as 
to his political conduct, his countrymen were practically unani¬ 
mous in admiring his dramatic work; and his reputation, if 
it gained little ly El Nuevo Don Juan, \ttis greatly increased by 
El Tantn por Ciento and El Tejado de Vidrio. His last play, 
Consueh, was given on the 30th of March 1878. Ayala was 
nominated to the post of president of congress shortly before 
his death, which occurred unexpectedly on the 30th of January 
1879. The best of his lyrical work, excellent for finish and 
intense sincerity, is his Epistola to Emilio Arrieta, and had he 
chosen to dedicate himself to lyric poetry, he might possibly 
have ranked with the best of Spain’s modern singers; as it is, 
he is a very considerable poet who affects the dramatic form. 
In his later writings he deals with modem society, its vices, 
ideals and perils; yet in many essentials he is a manifest 
disciple of Calderon. He has the familiar Calderom’an limitations; 
the substitution of types for characters, of eloquence for vital 
dialogue. Nor can he equal the sublime lyrism of his model; 
but he is little inferior in poetic conception, in dignified idealiza¬ 
tion, and in picturesque imagery. And it may be fairly claimed 
for him that in El Tejado de Vidrio and El Tanto por Ciento he 
displays a very exceptional combination of satiric intention with 
roniantic ins|^tion. By these plays and by Rioja and Consudo 
he is -entitled to be judged. 'ITtey will at least ensure for him 
an honourable place in the history of the modem Spanish theatre. 

A complete edition of his dramatic wotks, edited by his friend and 
rival Tamayo y Bans, has been published in seven volumes (Madrid, 
1882-1885). (]. F.-K.) 

AYE-AYE, a word of uncertain signification (perhaps only an 
exclanmtion), but universally accepted as the designation of the 
most remar^ble and aberrant of all the Malagasy lemurs (see 
Pmmates). The aye-aye, Chiremys (or DaubenUmia) madagas- 
cariensis, is an animal with a sup^dal resemblance to a long¬ 
haired and duslgr-coloured cat with Unusually large eyes. It 
has a broad rounded head, short face, large naked eyes, large 
hands, and long thin fingers with pointed daws, of whi^ the 
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third is remarkable for its extreme slenderness. The foot 
resembles tliat of the other lemurs in its large opposable great 
toe with a flat nail; but all the other toes have pointed com¬ 
pressed claws. Tail long and busby- General colour dark 
brown, the outer fur being long and rather loose, with a woolly 
under-coat. Teats two, inguinal in position. The aye-aye 
was discovered by Pierre Sonncral in 1780, the specimen 
brought to Paris by that traveller being the only one known 
until j86o. Since then, many others have been obtained, and 
one lived for several years in the gardens of the Zoolc^ical Society 
of London. Like so many lemurs, it is completely nocturnal 
in its habits, living either idone or in pairs, chiefly in the bamboo 
forests. Ob^rvations upon captive specimens have led to the 
conrlusion that it feeds principally on juices, especially of the 
sugar-cane, which it obtains by tearing open the hard woody 
circumference of the stalk with its strong incisor teeth; but it 
is said also to devour certain species of wood-boring caterpillars, 
which it obtains by first cutting down with its teeth upon their 
burrows, and then picking them out of their retreat with the 
claw of its attenuated middle finger. It constructs large ball-like 
nests of dried leaves, lodged in a fork of the branches of a large 
tree, and with the opening on one side. 

'fill recently the aye-aye was regarded as representing a 
family by itself—the Chiromyidae ; but the discovery that it 
resembles the other lemurs of Madagascar in the structure of 
the inner ear, and thus differs from all other members of the 
group, has led to the conclusion that it is best classed as a 
subfamily {Chiromyinae) of the Lemuridac. (It. L.*) 

AYLESBURY, a market-town in the Aylesbury parlia¬ 
mentary division of Buckinghamshire, fingland, 38 m. N.VV. by 
W. of London ; servcfl by the Great Central, Metropolitan 
and Great Western railways (which use a common station) 
and by a branch of the London & .North-Western railway. Pop. 
of urban district (1901) 9243. It has connexion by a branch 
with the Grand Junction canal. It lies on a slight eminence in 
a fertile tract called the Vale of Aylesbury, which extends north¬ 
ward from the foot of the Chiltern Hills. Its streets are mostly 
narrow and irregular, but picturesque. The church of St Mary, 
a large cruciform building, is primarily I'larly English, but has 
numerous additions of later dates. The font is transitional 
Norman, a good example ; and a small pre-Norman crypt remains 
beneath part of the church. There arc .some Decorated canopied 
tombs, and the chancel stalls are of the 15th century. The 
central tower is surmounted by an ornate clock-turret dating 
from the second half of the 17th century. The county-hall and 
town-hall, overlooking a broad market-place, are the principal 
public buildings. The grammar school was founded in 1611. 
Aylesbury is the assize town for the county, though Buckingham 
is the county town. 'I'here is a large agricultural trade, the 
locality Ixiing especially noted for the rearing of ducks ; straw- 
plaiting and the manufacture of condensed milk are carried on, 
and there are printing works. The Jacobean mansion of Hart¬ 
well in the neighbourhood of Aylesbury was the residence of the 
French king Louis XVUI. during his exile {1810-1814). 

Aylesbury (AJylesburge, Eilesberia, Aillesbir) was famous in Saxon 
times as the supposed burial-place of St Osith. In A.u. 571 it was 
one of the towns captured by Cuthwulf, brother of Ceawlin, king of 
tlie Saxons. At the time of’the Domesday survey the king owned 
the manor. In 1554, by a charter from Queen Mary, bestowed as a 
reward for fidelity during the rebellion of the duke of Northumber¬ 
land, Aylesbury was constituted a free borough corporate,- with 
a common council consisting of a bailiff, 10 aldermen and 12 
chief burgesses. The borough returned two members to parliament 
from tliis date until the Redistribution Act of 1885, but the other 
privileges appear to have lapsed in the reign of Elizabeth. Ayles¬ 
bury evidently had a considerable market from very early times, 
the tolls being assessed at the time of Edward the Confessor at ^25 
and at the time of the Domesday survey at ^lo. In 1239 Hen^ III. 
made a grant to John, son of Geoffrey FitzPetcr of an annual fair at 
the feast of St Osith (June 3rd), which was confirmed by Henry VI. 
in 1440. Queen Mary’s charter instituted a Wedne^y market 
and fairs at the feasts of the Annunciation and the Invention of the 
Holy Cro.ss. In 1579 John Pakington obtained a grant of two 
annual fairs to be held on the day before Palm Sunday and on the 
feast of the Invention of the Holy Cross, and a Monday market for 
the sale of horses and other animals, grain and merchandise. 
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AYLESFORB, HEHEACE FINCH, 1st Earl of (r. 1649-1719), 
2nd son of Heneage Finch, 1st earl of Nottmghai^ was educated 
at Westminster school and at Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
matriculated on the i8th of November 1664. In 1673 he became 
a barrister of the Inner Temple; king's couasel and liencher 
in 1677; and in 1679, during the chancellorship of his father, 
was appointed solicitor-general, being returned to parliament 
for Oxford University, and in 1685 for Guildford. In 1682 he 
represented the crown in the attack upon the corporation of 
London, and next year in the prosecution of Lord Russell, when, 
according to Burnet, “ and in several other trials afterwards, he 
showed more of a vicious eloquence in turning matters with 
some subtlety against the prisoners than of strict or sincere 
reasoning.” ^ He does not, however, appear to have exceeded 
the duties of prosecutor for the crown as they were then under¬ 
stood. In 1684, in the trial of Algernon Sidney, he argued tlat 
the unpublished treatise of the accused was an overt act, and 
supported the opinion of Jeffrey.? that seribere est agere.- The 
same year he was counsel for James in his successful action against 
Titus Oates for liliel, and in 1685 prosecuted Oates for the crown 
for perjury. Finch, however, though a Tory and a crown lawyer, 
was a staunch churchman, and on his refusal in 1686 to defend 
the royal dispensing power he wits summarily dismissed by James. 
He was the leading counsel in June 1688 for the seven bishops, 
when he “ strangely exposed and very boldly ran down ” “ the 
dispensing power, but liis mistaken tactics were neaily the cause of 
his clients losing thcii case.* He sat again for Oxford University 
in the convention parliament, which constituency he represented 
in all the following assemblies except tlial of 1698, till his eleva¬ 
tion to the peerage. He was, however, no supporter of the House 
of Orange, advocated a regency in James's name, and was one of 
the few who in the House of Commons opposed the famous vole 
that James had broken the contract between king and people 
and left the throne vacant. He held no office during William’s 
reign, and is described by Macky us “ always a great opposcr ” 
of the administration. In 1689 he joined in voting lor the 
reversal of Lord Russell’s attainder, and endeavoured to defend 
his conduct in the trial, but was refused a hearing by the House. 
He opposed the T’riennial Bill of 1692, but in 16^ spoke against 
the bill of association and test, which was voted for the king’s 
protection, on the ground that though William was to be obeyed 
as sovereign he could not be acknowledged “ rightful and lawful 
king.” In 1694 he argued against the crown in the bunkers’ 
case. In 1703 he was created baron of Guernsey and a privy 
councillor, and after the accession of George 1 . on the 19th of 
October 1714, earl of Aylesford, being reappointed a privy coun¬ 
cillor and made chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, which office 
be retained till February 1716. He died on the 22nd of July 
1719. According to John Macky {Memoirs, p. 71 ; published by 
Roxbur^he Oub, 1895) he was accounted “ one of the greatest 
orators m England and a good common lawyer; a firm asserter 
of the prerogative of the crown and jurisdiction of the church ; 
a tall, thin, black man, splenatick.” He married Elizabeth, 
daughter and co-heiress of Sir John Banks of Aylesford, by whom, 
besides six daughters, he had three sons, of whom the eldest, 
Heneage, succeeded him as 2nd earl of Aylesford. The 2nd 
earl died in 1757, and since this date the earldom has been held 
by his direct descendants, six of whom in succession have borne 
the Christian name of Heneage. 

Many of his legal arguments are printed in Stede Trials (see esp. 
viii. 694, 1087, ix. 625, 880, 996, X. 126, 319, 405, 1199, xii. 183, 353, 
365). Wood attributes to him on the fiiith of common rumour the 
authorship ol An Antidote against Poison ,. . Remarks upon a Paper 
printed by Lady (Rachel) Russel (1683), ascribed in Utate Trials (ix. 
710) to Sir Bartholomew Shower; biit see the latter’s allusion to it 
on p. 753 - 


' liist. of His Own Times, i. 556. Swift has appended a note, " an 
arrant rascal,” but Finch’s great offence with the dean was probably 
his advancement by George I. rather than his conduct of state trials 
as here described. 

® Ibid. 572, and Speaker Onslow’s note. 

* N. Luttrell’s Reudion, i. 447. 

* Slate Trials, xii. 353. 
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AYUSfOBD, a town in the Medway parhamentaiy division 
of Kent, England, 3^ m. N.W. of Maidstone on the South- 
Eastern Si Chatham lailway. Pop. (1901) 2678. It stands at 
the base of a hill on the right bank of. the Medway. The 
ancient churdi of St Peter (restored in 1878) is principally 
PerpendiculaT, but contains some Norman and Decorated 
portions. It has interesting brasses of the xsth and i6th cen¬ 
turies and an early embattled tower. At a short distance 
west, a residence occupying port of the site, are remains of a 
Carmelite friary, founded here in I840. It is claimed for this 
foundation (but not with certainty) that it was the first house 
of Carmelites established in England, and the first general 
chapter of the order was held here in t245. Several remains of 
antiquity exist in the neighbourhood, among them a cromlech 
called Kit’s Coty House, about a mile north-east from the village. 
(See Stone Monuments, Plato, fig. a.) In accordance with 
tradition this has been thought to nuirk tlie burial-place of 
Catigem, who was slain here in a battle between the Britons and 
Saxons in a.d. 455 ; the name has also been derived from Celtic 
Kfd-coU, that is, the tomb in tlie wood. The name of the larger 
group of monuments close by, called the Countless Stones, is due 
to the popular belief, which occurs elsewhere, that they are not 
to be Counted. Large numbers of British coins have b^n found 
in the neighbourhood. The supposed tomb of Horsa, who fell 
in the same battle, is situated at Horsted, about 2 m. to the 
north. 1 

AYLLOK, LUCAS VASQUEZ DE (c. 1475-1526), Spani* 
adventurer and colonizer in America, was bom probably in 
Toledo, Spain, about 1475. H® accompanied Nicolas Ovando 
to Hispaniola (Santo Domingo) in 1502, and there became a 
magistrate of La Concepcion and other towns, and a member 
of the superior court of Hispaniola. He engaged with great 
profit in various commercial enterprises, became interested in a 
plan for the extension of the Spanish settlements to the North 
American mainland, and in r52i sent P'rancisco Gordillo on an 
exploring expedition which touched on the coast of the Plorida 
peninsula and coasted for some distance northward. Gordillo’s 
report of the region was so favourable that Ay lion in 1523 
obtained from Charles V. a rather indefinite charter giving 
him the right to plant colonies. He sent another reconnoitring 
expedition in 1525, and early in 1526 he himself set out with 500 
colonists and about 100 African slaves. He touched at several 
places along the coast, at one time stopping long enough to 
replace a wrecked ship with a new one, this being considered 
the first instance of shipbuilding on the North American con¬ 
tinent. Sailing northward to about latitude 33° 40', he began 
the construction of a town which he called San Miguel. The 
exact location of this town is in dispute, some writers holding 
that it was on the exact spot upon which Jamestown, Va., 
was later built; more probably, however, as Ixiwery contends, 
it was near the mouth of the Pedee river. The employment of 
negro slaves here was undoubtedly the first instance of the sort 
in what later became the United States. The spot was unhealthy 
and fever carried off many of the colonists, including Ayllon 
himself, who died on the j8th of October 1526. After the death 
of their leader dissensions broke out among the colonists, some 
of the slaves rebelled and escaped into the forest, and in December 
the town was abandoned and the remnant of' the colonists 
embarked for Hispaniola, less than 150 arriving in safety. 

See Woodbury Lowery, Spanish Settlements within the Present 
Limits of the United States (2 vols., New York, 1903-igos). 

AYLMER, JOHN (1521-1594), English divine, was bom in 
the year 1521 at Aylmer Hall, Tivetshall St Mary, Norfolk. 
While still a boy, his precocity was noticed by Henry Grey, 
marquis of Dorset, afterwards duke of Suffolk, who sent him to 
Cambridge, where he seems to have become a fellow of Queens’ 
College. About 1541 he was made chaplain to the duke, and 
tutor to his dAUghtcr, Lady Jane Grey. His first preferment 
was to the archdeaconry of Stow, in the diocese of Lmcoln, but 
his opposition in convocation to the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion led to his deprivation and to his flight into Switzerland. 
■While there he wrote a reply to John Knox’s famous Blast 
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against the Monstrous Regiment of Women, under the title of 
An Harborowe for FaithfttU and Trewe Subfeets, 6’«.,and assisted 
John Foxe in translating the Aets of th( Martyrs into Latin. 
On the accession of Elizabeth he returned to England. In 1559 
he resumed the Stow archdeaconry, and in 156a he obtain^ 
t^t of Lincoln. He was a member of the famous convocaticra 
of 1362, which reformed and settled the doctrine and disciphne 
of the Church of England. In 1576 he was consecrated bishop 
of London, and while in that position piade himsdtf notorious 
by his harsh treatment of all who differed from him on ecclesi¬ 
astical questions, whether Puritan or Papist. Various efftarts 
were made to remove him to another see. He is frequently 
assailed in the famous Marprelate Tracts, and is characterized, as 
‘‘ Morrell,” the bad shepherd, in Spenser’s Shepkeard’s Calendar 
(July). His reputation as a scholar hardly balances his inade¬ 
quacy as a bishop in the transition time in which he lived. He 
died in June 1594. His Life was written by John Strype 
(1701). 

AYHASA (anc. CoUa), a tribe of South American Indians, 
formerly inhabiting the country around lake Titicaca and the 
neighbouring valleys of the Andes. They form now the chief 
ethnical element in Bolivia, but are of very mixed blood. In 
early days the home of the Aymaras by Lake Titicaca was a 
“ holy land ” for the Incas themselves, whose national legends 
attributed the origin of all Quichua (Inca) civilization to that 
region. The Aymaras, indeed, seem to have possessed a very 
considerable culture before tlieir conquest by the Incas in the 
13th and 14th centuries, evidence of which remains in the 
mcgalithic ruins of Tiahuanaco. When the Spaniards arrived 
the Aymaras had been long under the Inca domination, uid 
were in a decadent state. They, however, retained certain 
privileges, such as the use of their own language ; and thdr 
treatment by their conquerors generally suggested that the latter 
believed themselves of Aymara blood. Physically, the pure 
Aymara is short and thick-set, with a great chest development, 
and with the same reddish complexion, broad face, black eyes 
and rounded forehead which distinguish the Quichuas. Like 
the latter, too, the Aymaras are sullen and apathetic in disposi¬ 
tion. They number now, including half-breeds, about half a 
million in Bolivia. Some few are also found in southern Peru. 

Sec Journal Btknol. Sectety (1870), " The Aymara Indians of 
Bolivia and Peru." 

AYMER, or iETHEUiAK, OF VALEHCE (d. 1260), tushop of 
Winchester, was a half-brother of Henry III. His mother was 
Isabelle of Angouleme, the second wife of King Jolm, his father 
was Hugo of Lusignan, the count of La Marche, whom Isabelle 
married in 1220. The children of this marriage came to England 
in 1247 in the hope of obtaining court preferment. In 1250 
the king, by putting stroi^ pressure upon the electors, succeeded 
in obtaining the see of Winchester for Aymer. The appointmefit 
was in every way unsuitable. Aymer was illiterate, ignorant of 
tire English language, and wholly secular in his mode of life. 
Upon his head was concentrated the whole of the popular 
indignation against the fore^ favourites; and he seems to have 
deserved this unenviable distinction. At the parliament of 
Oxford (1258) he and his brothers repudiated the new constitu¬ 
tion prepared by the barons. He was pursued to Winchester, 
besieged in Wolvesey castle, and finally compelled to surrender 
and leave the kingdom. He had never been consecrated; 
accordingly in 1259 the chapter of 'Wmchester proceeded to 
a new dection. hyraox, however, gained the support of the 
pope; he was on his way back to England when be was over¬ 
taken by a fatal illness at Paris. 

See Vv. Stubbs’ Constituiiorust History, vol. fi. (1896); O. W. 
Prothcro's Simon de Montfort (1877} ; W. H. BlaSuw's Saronh’ Vtar 
(1871). 

AYMESTRY UHfflYONE, on inconstant limestone which 
occurs locally in the Ludlow series of Silorkn rocks, between 
the Upper and Lower Ludlow shales. It derives its aome from 
Aymestry in Herefordshire, where it may be seen on bodi sides 
of the river Lugg. It is well developed in the naighbourhood 
of Ludlow (it is sometimes called the Ludlow limestone) and 
occupies a similar position in the Ludlow shala at Wooihppe, 
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the Abbei'ley Hills, May Hill and the Malvem HiBs. In litho¬ 
logical character it varies greatly; in one place it is a dark grey, 
somewhat crystalline limestone, elsewhere it passes into a Baggy, 
earthy or shaly condition, or even inio a mere layer of nodules. 
When well developed it may reach go ft. in thickness in beds 
of from I to 5 ft.; in this condition it naturally forms a con¬ 
spicuous feature in the landscape because it stsmds out by its 
superior hardness from the soft shales above and below. 

The most common fossil is Pentanurus Knightii, which is 
extremely abundant in places. Other brachiopods, corals and 
trilobites are present, and are similar to those found in the 
Wenlocfc limestone. (See Silurian.) 

AYH, a royal, municipal and police burgh and seaport, and 
county town of Ayrshire, Scotland, at the mouth of the river 
Ayr, 41J m. S.S.W. of Glasgow by the Gla^ow & South- 
Western railway. Pop. (1891) *4,944; (1901) 29,101. It is 
situated on a line bay and its beautiful sands attract thousands 
of summer visitors. Ayr proper lies on the south bank of the 
river, which is crossed by three bridges, besides the railway 
viaduct—the Victoria Bridge (erected in 1898) and the famous 
“ Twa Brigs ” of Burns. The Auld Brig is said to date from 
the reign of Alexander III. (d. 1286). The New Brig was built 
in 1788, mainly owing to the efforts of Provost Ballantyne. 
The prophecy which Burns put into the mouth of the venerable 
structure came true in 1877, when the newer bridge yielded 
to floods and had to be rebuilt (1879); and the older structure 
itself was closed for public safety m 1904. The town has extended 
greatly on the southern side of the stream, where, in the direction 
of the racecourse, there are now numerous fine villas. The 
county buildings, designed after the temple of Isis in Rome, 
accommodate the circuit and provincial courts and various local 
authorities. The handsome town buildings, surmounted by 
a fine spire 226 ft. high, contain assembly and reading rooms. 
Of the schools the most notable is the Academy (rebuilt in 1880), 
which in 1764 superseded the grammar school of the burgh, 
which existed in the i3thi century. The Gothic Wallace Tower 
in High Street stands on the site of an old building of the 
same hame taken down in 1835, from which were transferred 
the clock and bells of the Dungeon steeple. A niche in front 
is filled by a statue of the Scottish hero by James Thom (1802- 
1850), a self-taught sculptor. There are statues of Burns, the 
13th earl of Eglinton, General Smith Neill and Sir William 
Wallace. The Carnegie free library was established in 1893. 
The charitable institutions include the county hospital, district 
asylum, a deaf and dumb home, the Kyle combination poor- 
house, St John’s refuge and industrial schools for boys and 
girls. The Ayr Advertiser first appeared on sth of August 1803, 
and was the earliest newspaper published in Ayrshire. In the 
suburbs is a racecourse where the Western Meeting is held in 
September of every year. The principal manufactures include 
leather, carpets, woollen goods, flannels, blankets, lacc, boots and 
shoes ; and fisheries and shipbuilding are also carried on. There 
are several foundries, engineering establishments and saw mills. 
Large quantities of timber are imported from Canada and 
Norway; coal, iron, manufactured goods and agricultural 
produce are the chief exports. The harbour, with wet and slip 
dock, occupies both sides of the river from the New Bridge to 
the sea, and is protected on the south by a pier projecting some 
distance into the sea, and on the north by a breakwater with 
a commodious dry dock. There are esplanades to the south and 
north of the harbour. The town is governed by a provost and 
council, and unites with Irvine, Inveraray, C^pbeltown and 
Oban in returning one member to parliament. 

Is 1873 the municipal boundary was extendrii northwards 
beyond the river so as to include .Newton-upon-Ayr and Wallace 
Town, formerly separate. Newton is a buigh or barony of very 
ancient creation, the charter of which is traditionally said to 
have been panted by Robert Bruce in favour of forty-eight 
of the inhabitants who had distinguished themselves at Banno^- 
bum. The suburb is now almost wholly occupied with manu¬ 
factures, the chief of which are cheimcals, boots and shoes, 
carpets and lace. It is on the Glasgow & South-Western 


railway, and has a harbour and dock from trtiich oaal' iltd goads 
are the main exports. About 3 m. north of Ayr is Prestwick, 
a popular watenng-place and the headquarters of one of the 
most flourishing golf clubs in Scotland. The outstanding 
attraction of Ayr, however, it the pleasant suburb of Alloway, 
2j m. to ■Ae south, with which there is frequent communication 
by electric cars. The “ auld clay biggin ” in which Robert 
Burns was bom on the 25th of January 1759, has been com¬ 
pletely repaired and is now the property of the Ayr Burns’s 
Monument trustees. In the kitchen is the box bed in which 
the poet was born, and many of the articles of furniture belonged 
to his family. Adjoinii^ the cottage is a museum of Bumsiana. 
The “ auld haunted kirk,” though roofless, is otherwise in a 
fair state of preservation, despite relic-hunters who have removed 
all the woodwork. In 'Ae churchyard is the grave of Willkun 
Bumess, the poet’s father. Not far distant, on a conspicuous 
position close by the banks of the Doon, stands the Grecian 
monument to Burns, in the grounds of which is the grotto con¬ 
taining Thom’s figures of Tom 0’ Shanter and Souter Jolmnie. 

Nothing is known of the history of Ayr till the dose of the 12th 
century, when it was made a royal residence, and soon afterwards 
a royal burgh, by William the Lion. During the wars of Scottish 
independence the possession of Ayr and its castle was an object 
of importance to both the contending parties, and the town was 
the scene of many of Wallace’s exploits. In 1315 the Scottish 
parliament met in the church of St John to confirm the succession 
of Edward Bruce to the throne. Early in the i6th century it was 
a place of considerable influence and trade. The liberality of 
William the Lion hud bestowed upon the corporation an extensive 
grant of lands ; while in addition to tlie well-endowed church of 
St John, it had two monasteries, each possessed of a fair revenue. 
When Scotland was overrun by Cromwell, Ayr was selected as 
the site of one of the forts which he built to command the country. 
This fortification, termed the citadel, enclosed an area of ten 
or twelve acres, and included within its limits the church of St 
John, which was converted into a storehouse, the Protector partly 
indemnifying the inhabitants by contributing £150 towards the 
erection of a new place of worship, now known as the Old Church. 
A portion of the tower of St John’s church remains, but lias 
been completely modernized. The site of the fort is now nearly 
covered vrith houses, the liarracks being in Fort Green. 

AYRER, JAKOB (?-i6os), Gennan dramatist, of whose life 
little is known. He seems to have come to Nuremberg as a boy 
and worked his way up to the position of imperial notary. He 
died at Nuremberg on the 26th of March 1605. Besides a 
rhymed Chronik der Stadt Bamberg {cdAtnA by J. Helier, Bamlierg, 
1838), and an unpublished translation of the Psalms, Ayrer has 
left a large number of dramas which were printed at Nuremberg 
under the title Opus Theatricum in 1618. This collection contains 
thirty tragedies and comedies and thirty-six Fastnachtssjnele 
(Shrovetide plays) and Singspieh. As a dramatist, Ayrer is 
virtually the successor of Hans Sachs {q.v.), but he came under 
the influence of the so-called Engliscke Kombdianten, that is, 
troupes of English actors, who, at the close of the i6th century 
and during the 17th, repeatedly visited the continent, bringing 
with them the repertory of the Elizabethan theatre. From those 
actors Ayrer learned how to enliven his dramas with sensational 
incidents and spectacular effects, and from them he borrowed 
the character of the clown. His plays, however, are in spite of 
his foreign models, hardly more dramatic, in the true sense of tlie 
word, thw those of Hans Sachs, and they are inferior to the latter 
in poetic qualities. The plots of two of his comedies. Von 
der schonen Phoenicia and Von der schonen Sidea, were evidently 
drawn from the same sources as those of Shakespeare’s Much 
Ado about Nothing and Tempest. 

Ayrers Drameu, edited by A. von KeUer, have been published by 
the Stuttgart Lit. Verein {1864-.186J). , See also L. Tiew, Deutsches 
Theater (1817) ; A. Cohn, Shakespeare in Germany (1885), which 
contains a translation of tiie two plays mentioned above; J. Tltt- 
mann, Schttuspiele des secheehnten Jahrhunderts (1888). 

AYRSHIRE, a south-western county, of Scotland, bounded N. 
by Renfrewshire, E. by Lanarkshire and Dumfriesshire, S.E. by 
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Kirkcudbrightshire, S. by Wigtownshire and W. by the Firth of 
Clyde. It includes off its coast the conspicuous rock of Ailsa 
Craig, to m. W. of Girvan, Lady Island, 3 n>. S.W. of Troon, 
and Horse Island, off Ardrossan. Its area is 724,523 acres or 
1142 sq. m., its coast-line being 7o1n. long. In former times the 
shire was divided into the districts of Cunninghame (N. of the 
Irvine), Kyle (between the Irvine and the Boon), and Carrick 
(S. of the Boon), and these terms are still occasionally used. 
Kyle was further divided by the Ayr into King’s Kyle on the 
north and Kyle Stewart. Robert Bruce was earl of Carrick, 
a title now borne by the prince of Wales. The county is politic¬ 
ally divided into North and South Ayrshire, the former compris¬ 
ing Cunninghame and the latter Kyle and Carrick. The surface 
is generally undulating with a small mountainous tract in the 
north and a larger one in the south and south-east. The principral 
hills are Black Craig (2298 ft.), 5 ra. south-east of New Cumnock; 
Enoch (1865 ft.), 5 m. east of Balmellington ; Polmaddie (1750 
ft.) 2 m. south-east of Barr; Stake on the confines of Ayrshire 
and Renfrewshire, and Corsancone (1547 ft.), 3 m. north-east 
of New Cumnock. None of the rivers is navigable, but their 
varied and tranquil beauty has made them better known than 
many more important streams. The six most noted are the 
Stinchar (r soft), Girvan, Boon, Ayr, Irvine and Garnock. 
Of these the Ayr is the longest. It rises at Glenbuck, on the 
border of Laruu-kshire, and after a course of some 38 m. falls into 
the Firth of Clyde at the county town which, with the county, is 
named from it. The scenery ^ong its banks from Som down¬ 
wards—passing Catrinc, Ballochmyle, Barskimming, Sundrum, 
Auchencruive and Craigie — is remarkably picturesque. The 
lesser streams are numerous, but Bums’s verse has given pre¬ 
eminence to the Afton, the Cessnock and the Lugar. There are 
many lochs, the largest of which is Loch Boon, 5i m. long, the 
source of the river of the same name. From Loch P'inlas, about 
20 m. south-east of Ayr, the town derives its water-supply. 
The Nith rises in Ayrshire and a few miles of its early course 
belong to the county. 

Geology. —'J'hc greater portion of the hilly region in the south of 
the county forms part of the Silurian tableland of the south of 
Scotland. .Along its north margin there is a beit of elevated ground 
conscsting mainly of Old Kcd Sandstone strata, while the tract of 
fertile low ground is chiefly occupied by younger Palaeoaoic rocks. 
Tiie Silurian belt stretching eastwards from the mouth of Loch Ryan 
to the Merrick range is composed of grits, greywackes and shales with 
tliin leaves of blacirishales, containing graptolites of Upper Llandcilo 
age winch are rci>cated by folding and cover a broad urea. Near 
tbeir northern limit Radiolarian cherts, mudstones and lavas of 
Arenig age rise from underneath the former along anticlines striking 
north-east and south-west. In the Ballantrae region there is a 
remarkaldc development of volcanic rocks—lavas, tuffs and agglo¬ 
merates—oi Arenig age, their horizon boin' defined by graptolites 
occurring in cherty mudstones and black shales interleaved in lavas 
and agglomerates. These volcanic materials are pierced by ser¬ 
pentine, gabbro and granite. The serpentine forms two belts running 
inland from near Bennane Head and from Bumfoot, being typically 
developed on Balhamie Hill near Colmonell. Gabbro appears on 
the shore north of Lendalfoot. while on the Byne and Grey Hills south 
of Girvan tlierc are patches of granite and qnartz-diorite which seem 
to pass into more basic varieties. These volcanic and plutonic 
rocks and Radiolarian cherts are covered unconformably by con¬ 
glomerates (Bcnnan Hill near Straitou and Kennedy's Pass) which 
arc associated with limestones of Upper Llandcilo age that have 
been wrought in the Stinchar valley and at Craighead South of the 
river Girvan there is a sequence from Llandeilo—Catadoc to Llan¬ 
dovery—Tarannon strata, excellent sections of which arc seen on 
the shore north of Kennedy’s Pass and in Penwhapnle Glen near 
Girvan. Llandovery strata again appear north of the Girvan at 
Dailly, where they form an inlier surrounded by the Old Red Sand¬ 
stone and Carboniferous formations. Representatives of Wenlock 
rocks form a narrow belt near the village of Straiten. Some of the 
Silurian sediments of the Girvan province are highly fossiliferous, but 
the order of succession is determined by the graptolites. Near Muir- 
kirk imd in Bte Douglas Water there are inliers of Wenlock, Ludlow 
and Downtonisii rocks, coming to the surface atong anticlines trun¬ 
cated by faults luid surrounded by Old Red Sandstone and Carboni¬ 
ferous stratji.. In the soutt-east of the county there is a part of the 
large granite mass tltat stretches from Loch Doon south to Loch 
Dee, mvihg rise to wild scenery and bounded by the hig'h ground near 
the h^ of the Girvan Water, boulders of which have been dis¬ 
tributed over a wide area during the glacial period. Along the 
northern margin of the uplands the Lower Old Red Sandstone is 
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usually faulted against the Silurian strata, but on Hadyard Hill 
south of the Girvan valley thw rest on the folded and denuded 
members of the latter systm. The three divisions of this formation 
are well represented. 'iTie lewer group of conglomerates and sand¬ 
stones are well displayed on Hadyard Hill and on the tract near May- 
bole ; the middle volcanic series on the shore south of the Heads of 
Ayr and from the Stincliar valley along the Old Red belt toward! 
Dalmellington and New Cumno^; while the upper group, com¬ 
prising conglomerates and sandiitones, form a well-marked syn¬ 
clinal ford at Corsancone north-east of New Cumnock. The tipper 
Old Red Sandstone appears as a fringe round tlie south-west maigin 
of tl>e Carboniferous rocks of the county, and it rises from beneath 
them on the shore of the Firtli of Clyde south of Wemyss Bay. 
The Carboniferous strata of tlie central low ground form a great 
basin traversed by faults, all the subdivisions of the system being 
represented save the Millstone Grit. Round the north and north- 
ea.st margin there is a great development of volcanic rocks—lavas, 
tuffs iind agglomerates—belonging to the Calciferous Sandstone 
series, and passing upwards into the Carboniferous Limestone. The 
lower limestones of tiie latter division are typically represented near 
Dairy and Beith, where in one instance they reach a thickness of over 
too ft. They are followed by the coal-bearing group (Edge coals of 
Midlothian) which liave been wrought in tiie Dairy and Patna 
districts and at Dailly. The position of the Millstone Grit is occupied 
by lavas and tuffs, extending almost continually as a narrow fringe 
round the northern margin of the C.oal Measures from Saltcoats by 
Kilmaurs to the Crawfordland Water. The workable coals of tiie 
true Coal Measures have a wide distribution from Kilwinning by 
Kilmarnock to Galston and again m the districts of Coylton, Dal- 
mcUington, Lugar and Cumnock. These members ere overlaid by a 
set of upper barren red sandstones, probably the equivalents of tiie 
red beds of Uddingston, Dalkeith and Wemyss in Fife, visible in the 
ravines of Lugar near Ochiltree and of Ayr at Catrinc. In various 
parts of tiie Ayrshire coalfield the coal-seams are rendered useless by 
intrusive sheets of dolerite, as near Kilmarnock and Dalmellington. 
hi the central part of the field there is an oval-shaped area of red 
sandstones now grouped with the Trias, extending from near Tar- 
bolton to Maucbline, where they are largely worked for building stone. 
They are underlaid by a volcanic series which forms a continuous belt 
between the underlying red sandstones of the Coal Measures and 
the overlying Trias. In the north pari of the county, as near Wemyss 
Bay, the strata are traversed by dykes of dolerite and basalt trending 
in a north-west direction and probably of Tertiary age. 

Agriculture. -There has been no lacl^of agricultural enterprise. 
With a moist climate, and, generally, a rather heavy soil, drainage 
was necessary for the successful growth of green crops. Up to 
about 1840, a green crop in the rotation was seldom seen, except 
on porous river-side land, or on the lighter farms of the lower 
districts. In the early part of the 19th century lime was a 
powerful auxiliary in the inland districts, but witli repeated ap¬ 
plications it gradually became of little avail. Thorough draining 
gave the next great impetus. Enough had been done to test 
its efficacy before the announcement of Sir Robert Peel’s drainage 
loan, after which it was rapidly extended throughout the county. 
Green-crop husbandry, and the liberal use of guano and other 
manures, made a wonderful change in the county, and immensely 
increased the amount of produce. Potatoes are now exteasively 
grown, the coast-lands supplying the markets of Scotland and the 
north of England. Of roots, turnips, carrots and mangolds are 
widely cultivated, heavy crops being obtained by early sowing 
and rich manuring. Oats form the bulk of the cereal crop, but 
wheat and barley are also grown. High farminf; has developed 
the land enormously. Bairying has received particular attention. 
Bunlop cheese was once a well-known product. Part of it was 
very good; but it was unequal in its general character, and 
unsaleable in English markets. Bissatisfied with the inferior 
commercial value of their cheese m comparison with some English 
varieties, the Ayrsliire Agricultural Association brought a Somer¬ 
set farmer and his wife in 1855 to teach the Cheddar method, and 
their effort was most successful. Cheddar cheese of first-rate 
quality is now made in Ayrshire, and the annual cheese show 
at Kilmarnock is the most important in Scotland. The Ayrshire 
breed of cows are famous for the quantity and excellence of their 
milk. Great numbers of cattle, sheep and pigs are raised for the 
market, and the Ayrshire horse is in high repute. 

Other Industries .—Ayrshire is the principal miping county 
in Scotland and has the second largest coalfield, There is a 
heavy annual output also of iron ore, pig iron tod fire-clay. 
The chief cpol 'districts are Ayr, Balmellington, Patna, Maybole, 
Drongan, Irvipe, Coylton, Stevenston, Beith, Kilwinning, 
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Dairy, Kflbimie, Dreghom, Kilmarnock, Galston, Hurlford, 
Muirkirk, Cumnock and New Cumnock. Ironstone occurs 
chiefly at Patna, Coylton, Dairy, Kilbimie, Dreghom and 
Cumnock, and there are blast furnaces at most of these towns. 
A valuable whetstone is quarried at Bridge of Stair on the Syt 
—the Water-of-Ajrr stone. The leadii^ manufactures are im¬ 
portant At Catrine are cotton factories and bleachiields, and 
at Ayr and Kalmarnock extensive engineering works, and 
carpot, blanket and" woollens, boot and shoe factories. Cotton, 
woollens, and other fabrics and hosiery arc also manufactured 
at Ddry, Kilbirnic, Kilmaurs, Beith and Stewarton. An 
extensive trade in chemicals is carried on at Irvine. Near 
Stevenston works have been erected in the sandhills for the 
making of dynamite and other explosives. There are large 
lace curtain factories at Galston, Newmilns and Darvcl, and at 
Beith cabinet-making is a considerable industry. Shipbuilding 
is conducted at TVoon, Ayr, Irvine and Fairlie, which is famous 
for its yachts. The leading ports are Ardrossan, Ayr, Girvan, 
Irvine and Troon. Fishing is carried on in the harbours and 
creeks, which are divided between the fishery districts of Greenock 
and Uallantrae. 

Comnmnicaiims. — The Glasgow & South-Western railway 
owns most of the lines within the shire, its system serving all 
the industrial towns, ports and seaside resorts. Its trunk line 
via Girvan to Stranraer commands the shortest sea passage to 
Belfast and the north of Ireland, and its main line via Kilmarnock 
communicates with Dumfries and Carlisle and so with England. 
The Lanarkshire & Ayrshire branch of the Caledonian railway 
compiany also serves a part of the county. For piassenger 
steamer traffic Ardrossan is the principal port, there bemg 
wrvices to Arran and Belfast and, during the season, to Douglas 
in the Isle of Man. Millport, on Great Cumbrae, is reached by 
steamer from Fairlie. 

Population and The population of Ayrshire 

in 1891 wa.s 2*6,386, and in 1901, 254,468, nr 223 to the sq. m. 
In 1901 the number of persons .speaking Gaelic only was 17. 
The chief towns, with populations in 1901 are; Ardrossan 
(6o^^\ Auchinleck (2168), Ayr (29,101), Beith (4963), Cumnock 
Dairy (5316), Darvcl (3070), Galston (4876), Girvan 
(4024), Hurlford (4601), Irvine (9618), Kilbimie (4571), Kil¬ 
marnock (35,091), Kilwinning (4440), Largs (3246), Maybole 
(5892), Muirkirk (3892), Newmilns (4467), .Saltcoats (8120), 
Stevenston (6554), Stewarton (2858), Troon (4764). The 
county returns two members to parliament, who represent 
North and South Ayrshire respectively. Ayr (the county town) 
and Irvine are royal burghs and belong to the Ayr group of 
parliamentary burghs, and Kilmarnock is a pwirliamentary 
burgh of the Kilmarnock group. Under the county council 
special water districts, drainage districts, and lighting and 
scavenging districts have been formed. The county forms a 
sheriffdom, and there arc resident sheriffs-substitute at Ayr 
and Kilmarnock, who sit also at Irvine, Beith, Cumnock and 
Girvan. The shire is under school-board juri.sdiction, but there 
are a considerable number of voluntary schools, besides secondary 
schools at Ayr, Irvine, Kilmarnock and Beith, while Kilmarnock 
Dairy School is a piart of the West of Scotland Agricultural 
College established in 1899. In addition to grants earned by 
the schools, the county and borough councils exjjend a good 
deal of money upon secondary and technical education, towards 
which contributions are also made by the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Technical College and the Kilmarnock Dairy School. 
The technical classes, suhsidized at various local centres, em¬ 
brace instruction in agriculture, mining, engineering, plumbing, 
gardening, and various science and art subjects. 

//wtory.—-Traces of Roman occupiation are found in Ayrshire. 
At the time of Agricola’s campaigns the countiy was held by 
the Damnonii, and their town of Vandogara has been identified 
with a site at Loudoun Hill near Darvel,wherc a serious encounter 
with the Scots took place. On the withdrawal of the Romans, 
Ayrshire formed part of the kingdom Of Strathclyde knd ulti¬ 
mately passed under the sway of the Northumbrian kings. 
Save for occasional intertribal troubles, as that in which the 
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Scottish king Alpin was slain at Dalmellihgton in the 9th 
century, the annals are silent until the battle of Largs in 1263, 
when the pretwisions of Haakon of Norway to the sovereignty 
of the Isles were crushed by the Scots under Alexander III. 
A generation later William’ Wallace conducted a vigorous 
campaign in the shire. He surprised the English garrison at 
Ardrossan, and burned the bams of Ayr in which the forces of 
Edward I. were lodged. Robert Bruce is alleged to have been 
born at Tumberiy Castle, some 12 m. S.W. of Ayr. In 1307 
he defeated the Er^Iish at Loudoun Hill. Cromwell paid the 
county a hurried visit, during which he demolished the castle 
of Ardrossan and is said to have utilized the stones in rearing 
a fort at Ayr. Between 1660 and 1688 the sympathies of the 
county were almost wholly with the Covenanters, who suffered 
one of their heaviest reverses at Airds Moss—a morass between 
the Ayr and Lugar,—their leader, Richard Camerwi, being 
killed (20th of July 1680). The county was dragooned and the 
H%hland host ravaged wherever it went. The Hanoverian 
succession excited no active hostility if it evoked no enthusiasm. 
Antiquarian remains include cairns in Galston, Som and other 
localities ; a road supposed to be a work of the Romans, which 
extended from Ayr, through Dalrymple and Dalmellington, 
towards the Sojway; camps attributed to the Norwegians or 
Danes on the hills of Knockgeorgan and Dundonald; and the 
castles of Loch Boon, Tumberry, Dundonald, Portencross, 
Ardrossan and Dunure. There are ruins of celebrated abbeys 
at Kilwinning and Crossraguel, and of Allowa>'s haunted church, 
famous from their associations. 

See James Paterson, "History of the Comity of Ayr.” Trans¬ 
actions of Ayrshire and Galloway Archaeological Associations, 
Edinburgh. iSyij-njoo; John Smith, Prehistoric Man in Ayrshire 
(London, 1805); WUUam Robertson, Hw/ory u/rJyrsAire (Edinburgh, 
1804); Archibald Sturrock, “ On the Agriculture of Ayrshire," 
Transactions of Highland and Agricultural Society; 1 ). Laiids- 
borough. Contributions to Local History (Kilmarnock, 1878). 

AYRTON, WILLIAM EDWARD (1847-1908), English physi¬ 
cist, was born in London on the 14th of September 1847. He 
was educated at University College, London, and in 1868 went 
out to Bengal in the service of the Indian Government Telegraph 
department. In 1873 he was appointed professor of physics 
and telegraphy at the Imperial College of Engineering, Tokio. 
On his return to London six years later he became professor of 
apipilied physics at the Finsbury College of the City and Guilds 
of London Technical Institule, and in 1884 he was chosen 
professor of electrical engineering at the Central Technical 
(Allege, South Kensington. He published, botli alone and 
jointly with others, a large number of papers on physical, and 
in particular electrical, subjects, and his name was especially 
asspeiated, together with that of Professor John Perry, with the 
invention of a long series of electrical measuring instruments. 
He died in London on the 8th of November 1908. Ilis wife, 
Mrs Hertha Ayrton, whom he married in 1885, assisted him in 
his researches, and became known for her scientific work on the 
electric arc and other subjects. The Royal Society awarded her 
one of its Royal medals in 1906. 

AYSCOUGH, SAMUEL (1745-1804), English librarian and 
index-maker, was bom at Nottingham in 1745. His father, a 
printer and stationer, having ruined hinvsclf by speculation, 
Samuel Ayscough left Nottingham for London, where he obtained 
an engE^ement in the cataloguing dejinrtment of the British 
Museum. In 1782 he published a two-volume catalogue of 
the then undescribed manuscripts in the museum. About 1785 
he was appointed assistant litmrian at the museum, and soon 
afterwards took holy orders. In 1786 he mbiished an index 
to the first seventy volumes of the Monthly Review, and in 1796 
indexed the remaining volumes. Both this index and his 
catalogue of the undescribed manuscripts in the museum were 
private ventures. His first officiid work was a third share in the 
British Museum catMogue of 1787, and he subsequently cata¬ 
logued the ancient rolls and charters, 16,000 in all. In 1789 he 
produced the first two volumes of the index to the GeniletnoH’s 
MagmtuMA in 1790 the first index-concordance to Shakespeare. 
He was a Fellow of the Sodety of Antiquaries, and has been called 
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" The Prince, of Indexers.” He died at the British Museum on 
the 30th of October 1604. . 

AY8CUE (erroneously Askew or Ayscough), SIR OEORQE 
(d. 1671), British admiral, came of an old Lincolnshire family. 
Beyond the fact that he was knijchted % Charles I., nothing 
is Imown of his career until in 1646 he received a naval command. 
Through the latter years of the £rst civil war, Ayscue seems to 
have acted as one of the senior officers of the fleet. In 1648, 
when Sir William Batten went over to Holland with a portion 
of his squadron, Ayscue’s influence kept a large part of the fleet 
loyal to the Pwliament, and in reward for this service he was 
appointed the following year admiral of the Irish Seas. For his 
conduct at the relief of jiublin he received the thanks of Parlia¬ 
ment, and in 1651 he was employed under Bloke in the operations 
for the reduction of Scilly. He was next sent to the West Indies 
in charge of a .squadron destined for the conquest of Barbadoes 
and the other islands still under royalist control. This task 
successfully accomplished, he returned to take part in tlie first 
Dutch War. In this he played a prominent part, but the in¬ 
decisive battle off Plymouth (August i6th, 1652) cost him his 
command, though an annuity was assigned him. For some 
years .Sir George Ayscue lived in retirement, but the later years 
of the Commonwealth he spent in Sweden, Cromwell having 
despatched him thither as naval adviser. At the Restoration 
he returned, and became one of the commissioners of the navy, 
but on the outbreak of the second Dutch War in 1664 he once 
more hoisted his flag as rear-admiral of the Blue, and took part 
in the battle of Lowestoft (June 3rd, 1665). In the great Four 
Days’ Battle (June iith-14'th, 1666) he served with Monck as 
admiral of the VVhite. His flagship, the “ Prince Royal,” was 
taken on the third day, and he himself remained a prisoner in 
Holland till the peace. It seems doubtful whether he ever again 
flew his flag at sea, and the date of his death is supposed to be 
1671. Lely’s portrait of Sir George Ayscue is in the Painted 
Hall at Greenwich. 

AYTOUN, or Ayton, SIR ROBERT (1570-1638), ScotUsh 
poet, son of Andrew Aytoun of Kinaldie, Fi'feshire," was bom in 
1570. He was educated at the university of St Andrews, where 
he was incorporated as a student of St Leonard’s College in 1584 
and graduated M.A. in 1588. He lived for some years in France, 
and on the accession of James VI. to the English tlurme he wrote 
in Paris a Latin panegyric, which brought him into immediate 
favour at court. He was knighted in 1612, He held various 
lucrative offices, and was private secretary to the queens of 
James I. and Charles I. He died in London and was buried 
m Westminster Abbey on the 28th of E'chruary 1638. His 
reputation with his contemporaries was high, both personally 
and as a writer, though he had no ambition to be known as the 
latter. 

Aytoun’s remains are in I.Alin and English. In respect of the 
latter he is one of the earliest Scots to use the southern standard 
as a literary medium. The Latin poems include the f^anegyric 
already referred to, an Epiceiium in obitum Thoma Rhodi; Basia, 
sive Sirena ad Jacobum Hayum ; Lessus in funere Raphadis 
Ttwrei ; Carina Caro ; and minor pieces, occasional andepitaphic. 
His first English poem was Diophantus and Charidora (to which 
he rrfers in his Latin panegyric to James). He has left a number 
of pieces on amatory subjects, including songs and sonnets. 

Aytoun's I.atin poems are printed in Delitioe Poelartm Scotomm 
(Amaterd^, *637), i. pp. 40-75. His English poems are preserved 
in a MS. in the British Musenm {Add, MSS, 10,308), which was pre¬ 
pared by his nephew. Sir John Aytoun. Both were cdlectcd liy 
Charles Rogers in T 3 e Potms of Sir Robert A ytouvt (London, privately 
printed, rsyi). This edition is unsatisfactory, though it is better 
than the first issue by the same editor in 1844. Additional poems 
are included which cannot be ascribed to Aytoun, and which in some 
cases have l^n identified as the work of others. The poem “ I 
do confess thou'rt smooth and fair '* may be snspMted, and the old 
version of ''Anld lang Syne” and "Sweet Empress" are cer¬ 
tainly not Aytoun's. Some of the English poems are printed in 
Watson’s CoUtetion (1706-1711) and in the Sannatyne Miscellany, 
i. p. 299 (1877),' There is a memoir of Aytoun in Rogers’s edition, 
and another by Grosart fn the Diet, of Nat. Biog. Pamculars of his 
public career will be found in the printed Calendars of State Papers 
and Register of dse Privy Cotsneil Of the period. 


AYTOUN, WILUAM BOMON6TOUNE (1813-1865), Scottish 
poet, humorist and miscellaneous writer, was bmn atMinburgh 
on the 21st J une 1813. He was the only son of Roger Aytoun, 
a writer to the signet, ana the family was of the same stock as 
Sir Robert Aytoun noticed above. From his mother, a woman 
of marked originality of character and conriderable culture, 
he derived his distinctive qualities, his early tastes in literature, 
and his political sympathies, his love for ballad poetry, and his 
admiration for the Stuarts. At the age of eleven he was sent to 
the Edinburgh Academy, passing in due time to the university. 
In 1833 he spent a few months in London for the purpose of 
studying law; but in September of that year he went to study 
(jerman at Aschaffenburg, where he remained till April 1834, 
He then resumed his le^ pursuits in his .father's chambers, 
was admitted a writer to the signet in 1835, and five years later 
was called to the Scottish bar. But, by his own confession, 
though he “ followed the law, he never could overtake it.” His 
first publication—a volume entitled Poland, Hornet, and other 
Poems, in which he gave expression to bis eager interest in the 
state of Poland—had appeared in 1832. While in Germany he 
made a translation in blank verse of the first part of Faust ; 
but, forestalled by other translations, it was never published. 
In 1836 he made his earliest contributions to Blackwood's 
Magazine, in translations from TJhland; and from 1839 till 
his death he remained on the staff of Blackwood. About 184J 
he became acquainted with Mr (afterwards Sir) Theodore Martin, 
and in association with liim wrote a series of light humorous 
papers on the tastes and follies of the day, in which were inter¬ 
spersed the verses which afterwards bwame popular as the 
Bon Gaultier Ballads (1855). Tlie work on which his reputation 
as a poet chiefly rests is the Lays of the Scottish Catialters (1848 ; 
epth ed. 1883). In 1845 he was appointed professor of rhetoric 
and belles Icttres al Edinburgh Hniverrity. His lectures were 
very attractive, and the number of students increased correspond¬ 
ingly. His services in support of tlic Tory party, especially 
during the Anti-Com-Law struggle, veeived official recognition 
in his appointment (1852) as sheriff of Orkney and Zetland. 
In 1854 appeared FirmiUan, a Spasmodic Tragedy, in which he 
attacked and parodied the writings of Philip James Bailey, 
Sydney Dobell and Alexander Smith; and two years later .he 
published his BotkweU, a Poem. Among his other literary works 
are a Collection of the Ballads of Scotland (1858), a translation 
of the Poems and Ballads of Goethe, executed in co-opieration 
with his friend Theodore Martin (1858), a small volume on the 
Life and Times of Richard 1 . (1840), written for the Family 
Library, and a novel entitled Norman Sinclair (1861), many of 
the details in which a re taken from incidents in his own experience. 
In i860 Aytoun was elected honorary president of the Associated 
Societies of Edinburgh University. In 1859 he lost his first 
wife, a daughter of John Wilson (Christopher North), to whom 
he was married in i^q, and this was a great blow to him. His 
mother died in November 1861, and his own health began to fail. 
In December 1863 he married Miss Kinneai. He died at Black- 
hills, near Elgin, on the 4th of August 1865. 

See Memoir of U'. E. Aytoun (18G7), by Sir Theodore Martin, with 
an appendix containing some of bis prose essays. 

AYUR KHAN (1855- ), Afghan prince, son of Shere Ali 

(formerly amir of Afghanistan), and cousin of the amir Abdur 
Rahman, was bom about 1855. During his father’s reign little » 
recor^d of him, but after Shere All’s expulsion from Kabul by the 
English, and his death in January 1879, Ayub took possession of 
Herat, and maintained himself there untu June 1881, when he 
invaded Afghanistan with the view of assertmg his claims to the 
sovereignty, and in particular of gain^ possession of Kanda¬ 
har, still in the occupation of the British, He encountered the 
British force commanded by General Burrows at Maiwand on 
the a7th of July, and was able to gain one of the very few pitched 
battles that have been won by Asiatic leaders over an army 
imder European direction. His triumph, however, was shcirth 
lived I while }» hesitated to assault Kandahar he was attacked 
by Sir Frederick (afterwards Lord) Roberts, at the close of the 
latter’s metnorable march from’ Kabul, and utterly disconriited. 
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20th of September i88o. He made his way back to Herat, where 
he remained for some time unmolested. In the summer of 
1881 Ik again invaded Afghanistan, and on the anniversary of 
the battle of Maiwand obtained a signal victory over Abdur 
Rahman’s lieutenants, mainly through the defection of a Durani 
regiment. Kandahar fell into his hands, but Abdur Rahman 
now took the field in person, totally defeated Ayub, and expelled 
him from Herat. He took refuge in Persia, and for some time 
lived quietly in receipt of an allowance from the Persian govern¬ 
ment. In 1887 internal troubles in Afghanistan tempted him to 
make another endeavour to seize the throne. Defeated and 
driven into exile, he wandered for some time about Persia, and 
in November gave himself up to the British agent at Meshed. 
He was sent to India to live as a state prisoner. 

AYUNTAMIERTO, the Spanish name for the district over 
which a town council has administrative authority; it is used 
also for a town oouncil, and for the town-hall. The word is de¬ 
rived from the Latin adjungere,a.nA originally meant “meeting,” 
In some parts of Spain and in Spanish America the town council 
was called the cMldo or chapter, from the Latin capitidum. 
The ayuntamiento consisted of the official members, and of 
ref’iiores or regulators, who were chosen in varying proportions 
from the “ hidalgos ” or nobles {hijos de algo, sons of somebody) 
and the “ pechcros,” or commoners, who paid the pecho, or 
personal tax ; pecho (Lat. pectus) is in Spanish the breast, and 
then by extension the person. The regidores of the ayunta- 
mientos, or lay cabildos, were checked by the royal judge or 
corregidor, who was in fact the permanent cliairman or president. 
The distinction between hidalgo and pechero has been abolished 
in modern Spain, but the powers and the constitution of ayun- 
tamientos have been subject to many modifications. 

AYUTHIA, a city of Siam, now known to the Siamese as Krung 
Kao or “ the Old Capital,” situated in 100“ 32' E., 14° 21' N. 
Pop. about 10,000. The river Me Nam, broken up into a network 
of creeks, here surrounds a large island upon which stand the 
ruins of the famous city which was for more than four centuries 
the capital of Siam. The bulk of the inhabitants live in the 
floating houses characteristic of lower Siam, using as thorough¬ 
fares the creeks to the edges of which the houses are moored. 
The ruins of the old city are of great archaeological interest, as 
are the relics, of which a large collection is housed in the local 
museum. Outside the town is an ancient masonry enclosure 
for the capture of elephants, which is still periodically used. 
Ayuthia is on the northern main line of the state railways, 42 m. 
from Bangkok. Great quantities of paddi arc annually sent by 
river and rail to Bangkok, in return for which cloth and other 
goods are imported to supply the wants of the agriculturist 
peasantry. There is no other trade. Ayuthia is the chief town 
of one of the richest agricultural provincial divisions of Siam and 
is the headquarters of a high commissioner. The government 
offices occupy spacious buildings, once a royal summer retreat; 
the government is that of an ordinary provincial division 
{Monton). 

Historically Ayuthia is the most interesting spot in Siam. 
Among the innumerable ruins may be seen those of f>alacei5, 
pagodas, churches and fortifications, the departed glories of 
which arc recorded in the writings of the early European travellers 
who first brought Siam within the knowledgeof the West,and laid 
the foundations of the present foreign intercourse and trade. 
The town was twice destroyed by the Burmese, once in 1555 
Md again in 1767, and from the date of the second destruction 
it ceased to be the capital of the country. 

AZAlS, PIEBRB HYACINTHE (1766-1845), French philo¬ 
sopher, was born at Sorize and dted at Paris. He spent his 
early years as a teacher and a village organist At the outbreak 
of the Revolution he viewed it with favour, but was soon 
disgusted at the violence of its methods. A critical pamphlet 
drew upon him the hatred of the revolutionists, and it was 
not until 1806 that he was able to settle in Paris. In 1809 he 
published his great work, Des Compensations dans les destinies 
kumaines (5th ed. 1846), which pleased Napoleon so much that 
be made its author professor at St Cyr. In 1811 he ^came 


inspector of the public library at Avignon, and from 1812 to 
1815 he held the same position at Nancy. The Restoration 
government at first suspected him as a Bonapartist, but at 
length granted him a pension. From that time he occupied 
himself in lecturing and the publication of philosophical works. 
In the Compensations he sought to prove'that, on the whole, 
happiness and misery are equally balanced, and therefore that 
men should accept the government which is given them rather 
than risk the horrors of revolution. “ Le principe de rin6galit6 
naturelle et essentielle dans les destinies humaines conduit 
iaivitablement au fanatisme rivolutionnaire ou au fanatisme 
religienx.” The principles of compensation and equilibrium 
are found also in the physical universe, the product of matter 
and force, whose cause is God. Force, naturally expansive and 
operating on the homogeneous atoms which constitute demental 
matter, is subject to the law of equilibrium, or equivalence of 
action and reaction. The development of phenomena under 
this taw may be divided into thitK stages—^the physical, the 
I physiological, the intellectual and mord. The immaterial in 
I man is the expansive force inherent in him. Moral and political 
phenomena are the result of the opposing forces of progress and 
preservation, and their perfection lies in the fulfilment of the 
law of equilibrium or universal harmony. This may be achieved 
in seven thousand years, when man will vanish from the world. 
In an additional five thousand, a similar equilibrium will obtain 
in the physical sphere, which will then itself pass away. In 
addition to his philosophical work, Azais studied music under 
his father, Pierre Hyacinthe Azais (1743-1796), professor of 
music at Sorte and Toulouse, and composer of sacred musir 
in the style of Gossec. He wrote for the Revue music ale a series 
of articles entitled Acoustique fondamentale (1831), containing 
an ingenious, but now exjJoded, theory of the vibration of the 
air. His other works are: Syslime universel (8 vols., 1812); 
Du Sort de Vhomme (3 vols., 1820); Cours de philosophic (8 vols., 
1824), reproduced as Explication universellr (3 vols., 1826-1828); 
Jeunesse, maiurite, religion, philosophie {i^yi ): phrenologie, 

du magnetisme, et de la fdie (1843). 

AZALEA, a genus of popular hardy or greenhouse plants, 
belonging to the heath order (Ericaceae), and scarcely separable 
botanically from Rhododendron. The beautiful varieties now 
in cultivation have been bred from a few originals, natives of 
the hilly regions of China and Japan, A.sia Minor, and the 
United States. They are perhaps unequalled as indoor decorative 
plants. They are usually increased by grafting the half-ripened 
shoots on the stronger-growing kinds, the shoots of the stock 
and the grafts being in a similarly half-ripened condition, and 
the plants being placed in a moist heat of 65°. Large plants of 
inferior kinds, if healthy, may be grafted all over with the 
choicer sorts, so as to obtain a large specimen in a short time. 
They require a rich and fibrous peat soB, with a mixture of sand 
to prevent its getting water-logged. The best time to pot azaleas 
is three or four weeks after the blooming is over. The soil 
should be made quite solid to prevent its retaining too much 
water. To produce handsome plants, they must while young 
be stopped as required. Specimens that have got leggy may be 
cut back j ust before growth commences. The lowest temperature 
for them during the winter is about 35°, and during their season 
of growth from 55° to 65® at night, and 75® by day, the atmo¬ 
sphere being at tie same time well charged with moisture. They 
are liable to the attacks of tbrips and red spider, which do great 
mischief if not promptly destroyed. 

The following are some well-known species .:— A. arborescens 
(Pennsylvania), a deciduous shrub 10-20 ft. high; A. caiendulacea 
(Carolina to Pennsylvania), a beautiful deciduous shrub 2-6 ft. 
high, with yellow, red, orange and copper-coloured flowers; 
A. hispida, a North American shrub, 10-15 hkh, flowers 
white edged with red ; A. indica (Qiina), the so-called Indian 
azalea, a shrub 3-6 ft or more high, the ordinal of numerous 
single and double varieties, many of the more vigorous of which 
are hardy in southern England and Ireland; A. nudiflora, a 
North .^erican shrub, 3-4 ft. high, which hybridizes freely with 
A. calendulaceet. A, pimtiea and others, to produce single and 
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douUe forms of a great variety of shades; A. pontica {hevaat, 
Caucasus,. &c.), 4-6 ft. high, with numerous varieties differing 
in the colour of the flowers and the tint of the leaves ■, A. sinensis 
(China and Japan), a beautiful shrub, 3-4 ft. high, with orange- 
red or yellow bell-shaped flowen,%irdy in the southern half of 
England, large numbers of varieties being in cultivation under | 
the name of Japanese azaleas. i 

AZ AMQARH, or Azimcarr, a city and district of British India, 
in the Gorakhpur division of the United Provinces. The town 
is situated on the river Tons, and has a railway station. It is 
said to have been founded about 1665 by a powerful landholder 
named Azim Khan, who owned large estates in this part of the 
country. Pop. (1901) 18,835. 

The area of the district is 2207 sq. m. It is bounded on the 
N. by the river Gogra, separating it from Gorakhpur district; 
on the E. by Ghazipur district and the river Ganges ; on the S. 
by the districts of Jaunpur and Gliazipur; and on the W. by 
Jaunpur and Fyzatad. The portion of the district lying along 
the banks of the Gogra. is a tow-lying tract, varying considerably 
in width ; south of this, however, the ground takes a slight rise. 
The slope of the land is from north-west to south-east, but the 
general drainage is very inadequate. Roughly speaking, the 
district consists of a series of parallel ridges, whose summits are 
depressed into beds or hollows, along which the rivers flow; 
while between the ridges are low-lying rice lands, interspersed 
with numerous natural reservoirs. The soil is fertile, and very 
highly cultivated, bearing magnificent crops of rice, sugar-cane 
and indigo. There are several indigo factories. A branch of 
the Bengal & North-Western railway to Azanigarh town was 
opened in 1898. In 1901 the population was 1,529,785, showing 
a decrease of 11 % in the decade. The district was ceded to the 
Company in 1801 by the wazirs of Lucknow. In 1857 it became 
a centre of mutiny. On the 3rd of June 1857 the 17th Regiment 
of Native Infantry mutinied at A^amgarh, murdered some of 
their officers, and carried off the government treasure to P'yzabad. 
The district became a centre of the fighting between the Gurkhas 
and the rebels, and was not finally cleared until October 1858 by 
Colonel Kelly. 

A^N (Arabic for “ announcement"), the call or summons 
to public prayers proclaimed by the Muezzin (crier) from the 
mosque twice daily in all Mahommedan countriess. In small 
mosques the Muezzin at A?an stands at the door or at the side 
of the building; in large ones he takes up his position in the 
minaret. The call translated runs: “ God is most great 1 ” 
(four times), “ I testify there is no God but God 1 ” (twice), 
“ 1 testify that Mahomet is the apostle of God 1 ” (twice), “ Come 
to prayer! ’’ (twice), " Come to salvation 1 ” (twice), “ God is 
most great 1 ” (twice), “ There is no God but God 1 ” To the 
morning Azin are added the words, “ Prayer is better than 
steep ! ” (twice). The devout Moslem has to make a set response 
to each phrase of the Muezzin. At first these are mere repetitions 
of Aziln, but to the cry “ Come to prayer I ” the listener must 
answer, “ 1 have no power nor strength but from God the most 
High and Great.” To that of “ Come to salvation ! ” the formal 
response is, “ What God willeth will be : what He willeth not 
will not be." The recital of the Azan must be listened to with 
the utmost reverence. The passers in the streets must stand 
still, all those at work must cease from their labdurs, and those 
in bed must sit up. 

The Muezzin, who is a paid servant of the mosque, must stand 
with his face towards Mecca and with the points of his forefingers 
in his ears while reciting Azkn. He is specially chosen for good 
character, and Azan must not be recited by any One unclean, 
by a drunkard, by the insane, or by a woman. - The summons 
to prayers was at first simply “ Come to prayer! ” Mahomet, 
anxious to invest the call with the dignity of a ceremony, took 
counsel of bis followers. Some suggested the Jewish trumpet, 
others the Christian bell, but according to legend the matter 
was finally aettled by a dream:—“ While the matter was under 
discussion, Abdallah, a Khazrajite, dreamed that he met a man 
clad in green raiment, carrying a bdl. Abdallah sought to buy it, 
sayihg that it would do well for bringing together the assembly 
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of the faithful. ‘T Will show thee a better way,’ replied the 
stranger; ‘ let a crier cry aloud “ God is most gn»t, &c.” ’ On 
awaking, Abdallah went (p Mahomet and told him his dream,” 
and Azto was thereupon mstituted. 

AZARA, DOR JOSE HICHOLAS DE (1731-1804), Spanish 
diplomatist, was bom in 1731 at Barbunales, Aragon, and was 
appointed in 1765 Spanish agent and procurator-general, and in 
1785 ambassador at Rome. During his long residence there he 
distinguished himself as a collector of Italian antiquities and at 
a patron of art. He was also an able and active diplomatist, 
took a leading share in the difficult and hazardous task of the 
expulsion of the Jesuits from Spain, and was instrumental in 
securing the election of Pius VI. He withdrew to Florence when 
the French took possession of Rome in 1798, but acted on behalf 
of the pope during his exile and after his deaffi at Valence 
in 1799. He was afterwards Spanish ambassador in Paris; In 
that post it was his misfortune to be forced by his government 
to conduct the n^otiations which led to the treaty of San Ilde- 
fonso, by which Spain was wholly subjected to Napoleon. Azara 
was friendly to a French alliance, but his experience showed him 
that his country was being sacrificed to Napoleon. The First 
Consul liked him personally, and found him easy to influence. 
Azara died, worn out, in Paris in 1804. His end was undoubtedly 
embittered by his discovery of the ills which the French alliance 
must produce for Spain. 

Several symputhetic notices of Azaia will be found in Thiers, 
Consulal el Umpire. .See also Ueinodo de Carlos IV, by Gen. ]. 
Gomez de Arteche. in the Hisioria General de Espana, pnolished by 
the R. Acad, de la Historia. Madrid. 1892. &c. There is a Notife 
hisforique .rur It Chevalier d’Azara by Bourgoing (1804). 

His younger brother, Don Feux db Azara (1746-1811), 
spent twenty years in South America as a commissioner for 
delimiting the boundary between the Spanish and Portuguese 
territories. He made many observations on the natural history 
of the country, which, together with an account of the discovery 
and history of Paraguay and Rio de la Plata, were incorporate 
in his principal work. Voyage dans I’j^nerigue miridionale depuis 
1781 jusqu’en 180/, publishe at Paris in 1809 in French from 
his MS. by C. A. Walckenaer. 

AZARIAH, the name of several persons mentioned in the 
Old Testament, (i) One of Solomon’s ‘‘ princes,” son of Zadok 
the priest (1 Kings iv. 2), was one of several Azariahsamoi^ the 
descendants of l.evi (i Qiron. vi. 9,10,13,36 ; 2 Chron. xxvi. 17). 
(2) The son of Nathan, a high official under King Solomon 
(i Kings iv. 5). (3) King of Judah, son of Amaziah by his wife 
Jecholiah (2 Kings xv. i, 2), also called Uzziah (2 Chron. xxvi. i). 

(4) Son of Ethan and great-grandson of Judah (i Chron. ii. 8). 

(5) Son of Jehu, of the posterity of Judah (i Chron. ii. 38). (6) 
A prophet in the reign of Asa, king of Judah (2 Chron. xv. i\ 

(7) Two sons of Jehoshaphat, king of Judah (2 Chron. xxi. 2). 

(8) King of Jud^, also called Ahaziah and Jehoahaz, son of 
Jehoram (2 Qiron. xxi. 17 ; xxii. i, 6). (9) The son of Jeroham, 
and (10) the son of Obed, were made ‘‘ captains of hundreds ” 
by Jehoiada the priest (2 Chron. xxiii. i). (11) Son of Hilkiah 
and grandfather of Ezra the Scribe'(Ezra vii. 1; Neh. vii. 7, vuL 
7, X. a). (12) Son of Maasdah, one of those who under the 
commission of Artaxerxes restored the wall of J erusalem (Neh. iii. 

(tj) Hoshaiah, an opponent of the prophet Jeremiah 
(Jer. xliii. 2). (14) One of the companions in captivity of the 
prophet Daniel, called Abednego by Nebuchadrezzar, by whom 
with two companions he was cast into a “ burning fiery furnace ” 
for refusing to worship the golden image set up that monarch 
(Dan, i. 6, iii. 8-30). 

AZAY'iiE^IDEAU, a town of western France, in the deport* 
ment of Indre-et-Loire, on the Indre, 16 m. S.W.’ of Tours by 
rail. Pop. (1906) 1453. The town has a fine Renainance 
chkteau, well restored in modem times, with good coUectioas of 
furniture and pictures. 

AZBGUO, MASSIMO TAPAREIXI, Marquis d’ (1798-1866), 
Italian statesman and autiior, was bom at Turin in'Ctetober 1798; 
descended from' an ancient and noble Piedmontese family. 
His father, Gesare d’Az^lio, was an officer in the Piedmontese 
army and held a high position At court; on the tetum of Pope 
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Piss VIL to Rome after the fall of Napoleon, Cesare d’Azeglio 
was sent as special envoy to the Vatican, and he took his son, 
then sixteen years of age, with him as an extra attach^. Young 
Massimo was given a commission in a cavalry regiment, which 
he soon relinquished on account of his' health. During his 
residence in Rome he had acquired a love for art and music, 
and he now determined to bwome a painter, to the horror of 
his family, who belonged to the stiff and narrow Piedmontese 
aristocracy. His fwiher rriuctantly consented, and Massimo 
settled in Rome, devoting himself to art. He led an abstemious 
life, maintaining himself by his painting for several years. But 
he was constantly meditating on the political state of Italy. 
In 1830 he return^ to Turin, and after his father's death in 1831 
removed to Milan. There he remained for twelve years, moving 
in the literary and artistic circles of the city. He became the 
intimate of /Uessandro Manzoni the novelist, whose daughter 
he married ; thenceforth literature became his cliief occupation 
instead of art, and he produced two historical novds, Niecolb 
iei iMpi and BUore Fieramosca, in imitation of Manzoni, and with 
pronounced political tendencies, his object being to point out 
the evils of foreign domination in Italy and to reawaken national 
feeling. In 1845 he visited Romagna as an unauthorized political 
envoy, to report on its conditions and the troubles which he 
foresaw would break out on the death of Pope Gregory XVI. 
The following year be published his famous pamphlet Degli 
uUimi cast di komagna at Florence, in consequence of which 
he was expelled from Tuscany. He spent the next few months 
in Rome, sharing the general enthusiasm over the supposed 
liberalism of the new pope, Pius IX.; like V. Gioberti and Balho 
he believed in on Itdian ronfederatinn under papal auspices, 
and was opposed to the Radical wing of the Liberal party. His 
political activity increased, and he wrote various other pamphlets, 
among which was 1 hiiii di Lamhardia (1848). 

On the outbreak of the first war of independence, d’Azegiio 
donned the papal uniform and took part under General Ourando 
in the defence of Vicenza,<where he was severely wounded. He 
retired to Florence to recover, but as he opposed the democrats 
who ruled in Tuscany, he was expelled from that country for the 
second time. He was now a famous man, and early in 1849 
Charles Albert, king of Sardinia, invited him to form a cabinet. 
But realizing how impossible it was to renew the campaign, and 
“ not having the heart to sign, in such wretched internal and 
externa! conditions, a treaty of peace with Austria ” (Corre- 
spondance politique, by E. Rendu), he refused. After the defeat 
of Novara (23rd of March 1849), Charles Albert abdicated and was 
succeeded by Victor Emmanuel II. D’Azegliu was again called 
on to form a cabinet, and this time, although the situation was 
even more difficult, he accepted, concluded a treaty of peace, 
dissolved the Chamber, and summoned a new one to ratify it. 
The treaty was accepted, and d’Azeglio continued in office for 
the next three years. While all the rest of Italy was a prey to 
despotism, in Piedmont the king maintained the constitution 
intact in the face of the general wave of reaction. D’Azeglio 
conducted the affairs of the country with tact and ability, 
improving its diplomatic relations, and opposing the claims of 
the Roman Curia. He invited Count Cavour, then a rising young 
politician, to enter tfw ministry in 1850. Cavour and Farini, 
also a member of the cabinet, made certain declarations in the 
Chamber (May 1852) which led the ministry in the direction of 
an alliance with Rattazzi and the Left. Of this d’Azeglio dis¬ 
approved, and therefore resigned office, but on the kirk’s request 
he formed a new ministry, excluding both Cavour and Farini. 
In October, however, owing to iU-het^ and dissatisfaction with 
some of his colleagues, as well as for other reasons not quite clear, 
he resigned once more and retired into private life, suggesting 
Cavour to the king as his successor. 

For the next four years he lived modestly at Turin, devoting 
himself once more to art, although he also continued to take 
an active interest in politics, Cavour always consulting him on 
matters of moment. In 1855 he was appointed director of the 
Turin art gallery. In 1859 be was given various political missions, 
including one to Paris and London to pre^e the basis for a 


general congress of the powers on the ItaUan (juestion. When 
war between Piedmont and Austria appeared inevitable he re¬ 
turned to Italy, and was sent as royal commissioner by Cavour 
to Romagna, whence the papal troops had been exiwlied After 
the peace of Villafranca, d'Azegtio was recalled with orders to 
withdraw the Piedmontese garrisons ; but he saw the danger of 
allowing the papal troops to reoccupy the province, and after 
a severe inner struggle left Bologna without the troops, and 
interviewed the king. The latter approved of his action, and 
said that his orders had not been accurately expressed; thus 
Romagna was saved. That same year he published a pamphlet 
in French entitled D« la Politique et du droit chrelien au point 
de me de la question iuUienne, with the object of inducing 
Napoleon III. to continue his pro-Italian pmiicy. Early in i860 
Cavour appointed him governor of Milan, evacuated by the 
Austrians ^ter the battle of Magenta, a position which he held 
with great ability. But, disapproving of the government’s 
policy with regani to Garibaldi’s Sicilian expedition and the 
occupation by Piedmont of the kingdom of Naples as inoppor¬ 
tune, he resigned office. 

Tte death of his two brothers in 1862 and of Cavour in 1861 
caused Massimo great grief, and he subsequently led a com¬ 
paratively retired life. But he took part in politics, both as a 
deputy and a writer, his two chief subjects of interest being 
the Roman question and the relations of Piedmont (now the 
kingdom of Italy) with Mazzini and the other revolutionists. 
In his opinion Italy must be unified by means of the Franco- 
Piedmontese army alone, all connexion with the conspirators 
being eschewed, while the pope should enjoy nominal sovereignty 
over Rome, with full spiritu^ independence, the capital of Italy 
being established elsewhere, but the Romans being Italian citizens 
(see his letters to K. Rendu and his pamphlet Le quesiioni 
urgenti). He strongly disapproved of the convention of 1864 
between the Italian govenunent and the pope. The last few years 
of d’Azeglio’s life were spent chiefly at his villa of Cannero, where 
he set to work to write his own memoirs. He died of fever on 
the isth of January 1866. 

Massimo d’Azeglio was a very attractive personality, as well 
as an absolutely honest patriot, and a cliaracteristic example 
of the best type of Piedmontese aristocrat. He was cautious 
and conservative ; in his general ideas on the liberation of Italy 
he was wrong, and to some extent he was an amateur in politics, 
but of his sincerity there is no doubt. As an author his political 
writings are trenchant and clear, but his novels are somewhat 
heavy and old-fashioned, and are interesting only if one reads 
the political allusions between the lines. 

Besides a variety of newspaper articles and pamphlets, d'Azcglio’s 
chief works are the two novds Eitore Fieramosca (1833) and Niccold dei 
Lapi (1841), and a volume of autobiographical memoirs entitled /iWief 
Ricordi, a most charming work published after his death, in 1866, but 
unfortunately incomplete. .See in addition to the Ricordi, I,. Carpi’s 
It Rtsorgimento Itatiano, vol. i. pp. 288 sq., and the Souvenirs histories 
of Constance d’Azeglio, Massimo's niece (Turin, 1884). (L. V.*) 

AZERBAIJAN (also spelt Aderbijam ; the Azerbddeg&n of 
medieval writers, the jl<Ard/io<a*a« and Atropaiene of the ancients), 
the north-western and most important province of Persia. It is 
separated from Russian territory on the N. by the river Aras 
(Araxes), while it has the Caspian Sea, Gilan and Xhamseh 
(Zenjan) on tiie E., Kurdistan on the S., and Asiatic Turkey 
on the W. Its area is estimated at 32,000 sq. m.; its population 
at ij) to 2 millions, comprising various races, as Persians proper, 
Turks, Kurds, Syrians, Aimenians, &c. The country is supaior 
in fertility to most provinces of Persia, and consists of a regular 
succession of undulating eminences, partially cultivated and 
opening into extensive plains. Near the centre of the province 
the mountains of Sahand rise in an accumulated mass to the height 
of 12,000 ft. above the sea. The highest mountain of the province 
is in its eastern part, Mount SavelM, with an elevation of 15,792 
ft., and the TaUsh Mountains, whid run from north to south, 
parallel to and at no great distance from the Caspian, have an 
altitude of 9000 ft. ^e principal rivers are the Aras and KizO 
Uzain, both receiving numerous tributaries and flowing into the 
Caspian, and the Jaghaty, Tatava,.MuHli, Ajiand othm, which 
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drain into the Urmk kite. The coun^ to the west of the kke, 
with the districts of Selmas and Urmia, is the most prosperous 
part of Azerbaf^, ^t even here the intelligent traveller laments 
the want of enterprise among the inhabitants. Azerbaijan is one 
of die most jwoductive provinc^ of Persia. The orchards and 
gardens in which many villages are embosomed yield delicious 
fruits of almost every description, and great quantities, dried, 
are exported, principally to Russia. Provisions are cheap and 
abundant, but there is a lack of forests and timber trees. Lead, 
copper, sulphur, orpiment, also l%nite, have been found within 
the corthnes of the province ; also a kind of beautiful, variegated, 
translucent marble, which takes a high polish, is used in the 
construction of palatial buildings, tanks, baths, &c., and is known 
p Maragha, or Tabriz marble. The climate is healthy, not hot 
in summer, and cold in winter. The cold sometimes is severely 
felt by the poor classes owing to want of proper fuel, for which a 
great part of the population has no substitute except dried cow- 
dung. Snow lies on the mountains for about eight months in the 
year, and water is everywhere abundant. The best soils when 
abundantly irrigated yield from 50- to 6o-fold, and tlie,water 
for this purpose is supplied by the innumerable streams which 
intereect the province. The natives of Azerbaijan make excellent 
soldiers, and about a third of the Persian army b composed of 
tliem. The province is divided into a number of administra¬ 
tive sub-provinces or dbtricts, each with a hakim, governor 
or sub-governor, under the governor-general, who under the 
Kajar dynasty has always been tlie heir-apparent to the throne 
of Persia, assisted by a responsible minister appointed by the 
shah. Tlie adminbtrative divbions are as follows;—Tabriz 
and environs ; Uskuh; Deh-Kharegan; Maragha; Miandoab ; 
Saujbulagh; Sulduz; Urmia; .Selmas; Khoi; Maku ; Geiger ; 
Merend ; Karadagh; Arvanek ; Talish; Ardebil; Mbhkin; 
Khalkhal; Hashtrud ; Garmrud ; Afshar ; Sain Kaleh ; Ujan ; 
Sarab. The revenue amounts to about £200,000 per annum in 
cash and kind, and nearly all of it b expended in the province 
for the maintenance of the court of the heir-apparent, the salaries 
and pay to government officials, troops, pensions. Sic. (A. H.-S.) 

AZIMUTH (from the Arabic), in astronomy, the angular 
distance from the north or south point of the horizon to the foot 
of the vertical circle through a heavenly body. In the case of a 
horizontal line the azimuth is its deviation from the north or 
south direction. 

AZO (c. 1150-1230), Italian jurist. This Azo, whose name is 
sometimes written Azzo and Azzolenus, and who is occasionally 
described as Azo Soldanus, from the surname of his father, b to 
be distii^ished from two other famous Italians of the same 
name, viz. Azo Lambertoccius, a canonist of the 13th century, 
professor of canon law at the universiiy of Bologna, author of 
Questiones in jus canonicum, and Azo de Ramenghb, a canonbt of 
the 14th century, also a professor of canon law at Bologna, and 
author of Repetiliimes super libro Decretorum. Few particulars 
are known as to the life of Azo, further than that he was born 
at l^logna about the middle of the 12th century, and was a 
pupil of Joannes Bassianus, and afterwards became professor 
of civil law in the university of his native town. He also 
took an active part in municipal life, Bologna, with the other 
Lombard republics, having gained its municipal independence. 
Azo occupied a very important position amongsf the glossators, 
and his Readings on the Code, which were collected by his pt^il, 
Alessandro de Santo Aegidio, and completed by the additions 
of Hugolinus and Odofr^us, form a methodical exposition of 
Roman kw, and were of such weight before the tribunab that it 
used to be said, “ Chi non ha Azzo, non vada a palazzo.” Azo 
gained a great r^utation as a professor, and numbered amongst 
hb pupils Aoenniusand Jacobus Balduinus. Uediedabout 1230. 

AZO COMPOUNDS, organic substances of the type R-N: M -R' 
(where R •» an aryl radicsd and R' •• a substituted alkyl, or 
aryl radicalji They may be prepared by the reduction of nitro 
compounds in oUce^e ^ution (unng zinc dust and alkali, or a 
solution of an alkaline stannite as a reducing agent); by oxidsc 
tion of hydrazo compounds; or by the coupling of a diazotized 
attune and «iy compound of a phenolic or aminic type, provided 


that there b a free psra position in the amine or phenol. They 
may also be obtained by the molecuW rearrangement of the 
diazoamines, when these^re warmed with the parent bate and 
its hydrochloride. Thb ktter method of foimatioa has been 
studbd by H. Goldschmidt and R. U. Reinders (Ber., 2896, 29, 
P. ^369), who found that the reaction is monomolecukr, and 
that the velocity constant of the reaction is proportional to the 
amount of the hydrochloride of the base present and also to 
the temperature, but b independent of*Ae concentration of 
the diazoamine. The azo compounds are intensely coloured, 
but are not capable of being used as dyestuffs unless they 
contain salt-forming, add or basic groups (see Dyeing). By 
oxidizing agents they are converted into azoxy compounds, and 
by redudng agents into hydrazo compounds or amines. 

Azo-bensene, C^HjN: NC5H5, dbcovered by E. Mitscherlich 
in 1834, may be prepared by reducing nitrobmzene in alcoholic 
solution with zinc dust and caustic soda ; by the condensation 
of nitrosobenzenc with aniline in hot glacial acetic acid solution ; 
or by tlw oxidation of aniline with sodium hypobromite. It 
crystallizes from alcohol in orange red [dates which melt at 
68° C. and boil at 293° C. It does not react with acids or alkalb, 
but on reduction with zinc dust in acetic acid solution yidds 
aniline. 

Amino-azo Compounds may be prepared as shown above. 
They are usually yellowbh brown or red in colour, the presence 
of more amino groups leading to browner shades, whilst the 
introduction of alkylated amino groups gives redder shades. 
They usi^y crystallize well and are readily reduced. When 
heated with aniline and aniline hydrochloride they yield indu* 
lines (q.v.). Amino-azo-benzene, crystallizes 

in yellow [dates or needles and melts at 126° C. Its constitu¬ 
tion is determined by the facts that it may be prepared by 
reducing nitro-azo-benzene by ammonium sulphide and that 
by reduction with stannous chloride it yields aniline and 
meta-phenylone. diamine. Diamino-azo-benzene (chrysoidine), 
('cHs'N2'CjH 5(NH2)2, first prepwe# by 0 . Witt {Ber., 1877, 
p. 65^), is obtained by coupling phenyl diazonium chloride 
with mete-phenylene diamine. It crystallizes in red octa- 
hedra and dyes sfik and wool yellow. Triamino-azo-benzene 
(meta-uminobenzenc-aro-meta-phenylenc diamine or Bismarck 
brown, phenylcne brown, vesuvine, Manchester brown), 
NH2.C„H4.N2.CoIl3(NH2)j, is pr^red hy the action of nitrous 
acid on meta-phenylene diamine. It forms brown crystals 
which are readily soluble in hot water, and it dyes mordanted 
cotton a dark brown. On the composition of the commercial 
Bismarck brown see E. TSuher and F. Walder (£!«•., 1897, 30, 
pp.2111,2899; 1900,33,p.2116). AlkylatedaminO-azo-benzenes 
are also known, and are formed by the coupling of diazonium 
salts with alkylated amines, provided they contdn a free psia 
position with respect to the amino group. In these cases it has 
been shown by H. Goldschmidt and A. Mere {Ber., 1897, 3 ®» 
p. 670) that the velocity of formation of the amino-azo compound 
depends only on the nature of the reagents and not on the con¬ 
centration, and that in coupling the hydrochloride of a tertiary 
amine with diazobenzene sulphonic acid the reaction takes place 
Iwtween the acid and the base set free by the hydrolytic dissocia¬ 
tion of its salt, for the formation of the amino-azo compound, 
when carried out in the presence of different acids, takes place 
most rapidly with the weakest acid (H. Goldschmidt and F. Buss, 
Ber., 1^7,30, p, 2075). 

MeAyl orange (heiknthin, gold orange. Mandarin orange), 
(CH8)2N.C,H^.Nj*C5H^SO,Na, is the sodium salt of para- 
dimetJiykminobenzene-azo-benzene sulphonic add. It is an 
orange crystalline powder which is soluble in water, forming a 
yellow elution. TTie free acid is intensely red in colour. Methyl 
orange is used largely as an indicator. The constitution of methyl 
oran^ follows from the fact that on reductiem by stannous 
chloride in hjrdrochloric acid solution it yields sulphanilic add 
and para-ammodknethyl aniline. 

Op>azo Compounds .—The oxyazo compounds are prepared by 
adding a aolulzon of a diazonium salt to a cold dig^tly alkaline 
solution of a.phenol. The diasogroup takes up the para position 
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with regard to the hydroxyl group, and if this be prevented it 
then goes into the ortho position. It never goes directly into the 
meta position. , 

The constitution of the oxyazo compounds has attracted much 
attention, some chembts holding that they aie true azophenob 
of the type R-Nj-R,-OH, while others look upon them as having 
a quinonoid structure, i.e. as being quinone hydrazones, type 
R'NH’N : Rj: O. The first to attack the purely chemic^ side 
were Th. Zincke {Ber:, i88.^, i6, p. *9*9; 1884,17, p. 3026; 1887, 
20, p. 3171) and R. Meldola (Jour. Chem. Soc., 1889, 55, pp. 114, 
603). Th. Zincke found that the products obtained by coupling 
a diazonium salt with a-naphthol, and by condensing phenyl- 
hydrazine with o-naphthoquinone, were identical; whilst 
Meldola acetylated the azophenots, and split the acetyl pro¬ 
ducts by reduction in acid solution, but obtained no satisfactory 
results. K. Auwers (Zeit f. phys. them., 1896, 21, p. 355; Ber., 
1900,33,p. 1302I examined the question from the physico-chemical 
standpoint by determining the freezing-point depressions, the 
result being that the para-oxyazo compounds give abnormal 
depressions and the ortho-oxyazo compiounds give normal 
depressions ; Auwers then concluded that the para compounds 
are phenolic and the ortho compounds are quinone hydrazones 
or act as such. A. Hantz.sch {Ber., 1899, 32, pp. 590,3089) con¬ 
siders that the oxyazo compounds are to Ire classed as pseudo¬ 
acids, possessing in the free condition the configuration of quinone 
hydrazones, their salts, however, being of the normal phenolic 
type. J. T. Hewitt {Jour. Chem. Soc., 1900, 77, pp. 99 ct seq.) 
nitrated para-oxyazo^nzene with dilute nitric acid and found 
that it gave a benzene-azo-ortho-nitrophenol, whereas quinones 
are not attacked by dilute nitric acid. Hewitt has also attacked 
the problem by brominating the oxyazobenzenes, and has shown 
that when the hydrobromic acid produced in the reaction is 
allowed to remain in the system, a brombenzene-azo-phenol is 
formed, whilst if it be removed (by the addition of sodium 
acetate) bromination takes place in the phenolic nucleus; con¬ 
sequently the presence of th* mineral acid gives the azo compound 
a pseudo-quinonoid character, which it does not possess if the 
mineral acid be removed from the sphere of the reaction. 

Tara-oxyazobenzene (benzcne-azo-phenol), CjHjN ; N(i)-C5H^- 
0H(4), is prepared by coupling diazotized aniline with phenol 
in alkaline solution. It is an orange-red crystalline compound 
which melt s at 1 S4° C. Ortho-oxyazobenzene, QHjN: N( i 
0H{2), was obtained in small quantity by E. Bamberger 
{Ber., 1900, 33, p. 3189) simultaneously with the para com¬ 
pound, from which it may be separated by distillation in a 
current of steam, the ortho compound passing over with the 
steam. It crystallizes in orange-red needles which melt at 
82'S-83° C. On reduction with zinc dust in dilute sal- 
ammoniac solution, it yields ortho-aminophenol and aniline. 
Meta-oxyazobenzene, CaH^N : N(i)C9HvOH(3), was obtained in 
1903 by P. Jacoteon (Ber., 1903, 36, p. 4093) by condensing 
ortho-anisiduie with diazo benzene, the resulting compound 
being then diazotized and reduced by alcohol to benzene-azo- 
meta-anisole, from which meta-oxyazobenzene was obtained 
by hj-drolysis with aluminium chloride. It melts at 112-114° C. 
and IS easily reduced to the corresponding hydrazo compound. 

piasto-Amines.—The diazo-amines, R"N:N-NHRj, are ob¬ 
tained by the action of primary amines on diazonium salts; 
by the action of nitrous acid on a free primary amine, an iso- 
diazohydroxide being formed as an intermediate product which 
then condenses with the amine; and by the action of nitros- 
amines on primary amines. They are crystalline solids, usually 
of a yellow colour, which do not UMte with acids; they are 
readily converted into amino-azo compounds (see'above) and are 
decomposed by the concentrated halogen acids, yielding haloid 
beMenes, nitrogen and an amine. Acid anhydrides rej^e the 
iroino-hydrogen atom by acidyl radicals, and boiling with water 
converts them into phenols. They combine with phenyl iso¬ 
cyanate to form urea derivatives (H. Goldschmidt, Ber,, 1888, 
*578), and on reduction with zinc dust (preferably in alco¬ 
holic acetm acid solution) they yield usually a hydrazine and an 
amine. Diaaoamino benzene, C,H,-N: N-NHC,H(, was first 


obtained by P. Griess (Ann., 1862,121, p. 258). It crystallizes in 
yellow laminae, which melt at 96° C. and explode at slightly higher 
temperatures. It is readily soluble in alcohol, ettoand benzene. 

Diasoimino benzene, QH,N,, is also known. It may be pre¬ 
pared by the action of ammoW on diazobenzene perbromide ; 
by the action of hydrOxylamine on a diazonium sulphate (K. 
Heumann and L. Oeconomides, Ber., 1887, 20, p. 372); and by 
the action of phenylhydrazine on a diazonium sulphate. It is 
a yellow oil which boils at 59° C. (12 mm.), and possesses a 
sti^fying odour. It explodes when heated. Hydrochloric 
acid converts it into chloraniline, nitrogen being eliminated; 
whilst boiling sulphuric acid converts it into aminophenol. 

Azoxy Compounds, R-N-O-N-R', are usually yellow or red 
ctystalUne solids which result from the reduction of nitro or 
nitroso compounds by heating them with alcoholic potash 
(preferably using methyl alcohol). They may also be obtained 
by the oxidation of azo compounds. When reduced (in acid 
solution) they yield amines; distillation with reduced iron 
gives azo compounds, and wanning with ammonium sulphide 
gives hydrazo compounds. Concentrated sulphuric acid converts 
azoxybenzene into oxyazobenzene ( 0 . Wallach, Ber., 1880, 13, 
p. 525). Azoxybenzene, (CjHjN),©, crystallizes from alcohol in 
yellow needles, which melt at 36° C. On distillation, it yields 
aniline and azobenzene. Azoxybenzene is also found among 
the electro-reduction products of nitrobenzene, when the reduc¬ 
tion is carried out in alcoholic-alkaline solution. 

The mixed azo compounds are those in which the azo group 
■N: N- is united with an aromatic radical on the one hand, and 
with a radical of the aliphatic series on the other. The most easily 
obtained mixed azo compounds are those formed by the union 
of a diazonium salt with the potassium or sodium salt of a 
nitroparafiin (V. Meyer, Ber., 1876, 9, p. 384): 

C,H,N,-N 0 , 4 CH,-CH(NO,)K-KN 0,3 C,H,N.,-CH(N 0 ,)CH,. 

Benzene-azo-nitro-ethane. 
Those not containing a nitro group may be prepared by the 
oxidation of the corresponding mixed hydrazo compounds with 
mercuric owde. E. Bamberger {Ber., 1898,31, p. 455) has shown 
that the nitro-alkyl derivatives behave as though they possess 
the constitution, of hydrazones, for on heating with dilute 
alkalies they split more or less readily into an alkaline nitrite 
and an acid hydrazide: 

C,H,NH-N : C(N 05 )CHs+Na 0 H = NaN 0.,4 C,H,NH-NH-CO-CH,. 
^nzene-azo-methane, C|,Hj"N._,'CH3, is a yellow oil which 
boils at 150° C. and is readily volatile in steam. Benzene-azo- 
ethaiie, C^Hj-Nj-CoHj, is a yellow oil which boils at about 180° 
C. with more or less decomposition. On standing with 60% 
sulphuric acid for some time, it is converted into the isomeric 
acetaldehyde-phenylhydtjizone, QHjNH-N :CH-CH5 (Ber., 1896, 
29, P- 794 )- 

The diazo cyanides, QHjN^-CN, and carboxylic acids, QH.,- 
Nj-COOH, may also be considered as mixed azo derivative^ 
Diazobenzenecyanide, CgHjNj-CN, is an unstable oil, formed 
when potassium cyanide is added to a solution of a diazonium 
salt. Phenyl-azo-carboxylic acid, QHj-Nj-COOH, is obtained 
in the form of its potassium salt when phenylsemicarbazide is 
oxidiz^ with potassium permanganate in alkaline solution 
(J. Thiele, Ber., 1895, 28, p. 2600). It crystallizes in orange-red 
needles and is decomposed by water. The corresponding amide, 
phenyl-azo-carbonamide, CjH^Nj-CONH,, also results from the 
oxidation of phenylsemicarbazide (Thiefe, loc. eil.), and forms 
reddish-yellow needles which melt at 114° C. When heated 
with benzaldehyde to 120° C. it yields diphenyloxytriazole, 
(QHJ^CNjQOH). 

AZOIMDJS, or Hvd«azoic Aav, NjH, a compound of nitrogen 
and hydrogen, first isolated in 1890 by Th. Curtius {Berichle, 
1890, 23, p. 3023). It is the hydrogen compound ootrasponding 
to P. Greiss’ diazoimino benzene, C3H5N,, which is prepared by 
the addition of ammonia to diazobenzene perbromide. 

Curtius found that benzoyl glycollic add gave benzoyl hydrazine 
with hydrazine hydrate: 

C,H,OCOCH/:OOH+aN,H4'Hp«H,0+C,H.GONH-NH,4- 

NI*,-NH-CH,'COOH. 
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(Ethyl benzoate may be employed instead of benzoyl glycoUic 
acid for this reaction.) This compound gave a nitroso compound 
with nitrous acid^ which changed spontaneously into benzoyl* 
azoimide by loss of water; 

C,H,CO-NH-NH, -h H0N0=?1,0 H- C^,CO'N(NO)-NH,. 

C,H,CO-N(NO)-NH,«k,0 + C,H,CO'N,. 

The resulting benzoylazoimide is easily hydrolysed by boiling 
with alcoholic solutions of caustic alk^is, a benzoate of the 
alkali metal and an alkali salt of the new acid being obtained; 
the latter is precipitated in crystalline condition on standing. 

An improved method of preparation was found in the use of 
hippuric acid, which reacts with hydrazine hydrate to form 
hippuryl hydrazine, CjHjCONTI-CHjCONH-NHj, and this sub¬ 
stance is converted by nitrous acid into diazo-hippuramide, 
CjHjCONH-CHj'CO'NH-Nj-Oll, which is hydrolysed by the 
action of caustic alkalis with the production of salts of hydrazoic 
acid. To obtain the free acid it is best to dissolve the diazo- 
hippuramide in dilute soda, warm the solution to ensure the 
formation of the sodium salt, and distil the resulting liquid 
with dilute sulphuric acid. The pure acid may be obtained 
by fractional distillation as a colourless liquid of very unpleasant 
smell, boiling at 30“ C., and extremely explosive. It is soluble in 
water, and the solution dissolves many metals (zinc, iron, Stc.) 
with liberation of hydrogen and formation of salts (azoimides, 
azides or hydrazoates). All the salts ore explosive and readily 
interact with the alkyl iodides. In its properties it shows 
some analogy- to the halogen acids, since it forms difficultly 
soluble lead, silver and mercurous salts. The metallic salts all 
crystallize in the anhydrous condition and decompose on heating, 
leaving a residue of the pure metal. Tlie acid is a “ weak ” acid, 
being ionized only to a very .slight extent in dilute aqueous 
solution. 

E. Noelting and E. Grandmougin {Berichte, 1891, 24, p. 2546) 
obtained azoimide from dinitramlinc, rgH^N02)2-NH2,’ by 
diazotization and conversion of the diazo compound into the 
pierbromide, (N02)2r„Hj-N.cBr3. This compound is then decom¬ 
posed by ammonia, dinitrophenylhydrazoate being formed, 
which on hydrolysis with alcoholic-potash gives potassium 
hydrazoate (azide) and dinitrophenol. The solution is then 
acidified and distilled, when azoimide passes over. Somewhat 
later, they found that it could be prepared from diazobenzene 
imide, provided a nitro group were present in the ortho or para 
position to the diazo group. The para-nitro compound is dropped 
slowly into a cold solution of one part of caustic potash in ten 
parts of absolute alcohol; the solution becomes dark red in 
colour and is then warmed for two days on the water bath. After 
the greater portion of the alcohol has distilled off, the solution 
is acidified with sulphuric acid and the azoimide distilled over. 
The yield obtained is only about 40 % of that required by 
theory, on account of secondary reactions taking place. Ortho- 
nitro-diazobenzene imide only yields 30 %. 

W. Wislicenus {Bericktr, 1892, 25, p. 2084) has prepared the 
sodium salt by passing nitrous oxide over sodamide at high 
temperatures. The acid can also be obtained by the action of 
nitrous acid on hydrazine sulphate; by the oxidation of 
hydrazine by hydrogen peroxide and sulphuric acid (A. W. 
Browne, J, Amr. Chem. Soc., 1905, 25, p. 251), or by 
ammonium metavanadate (A. W. Browne and F. F. Shetterly, 
Abst. J.C.S., 1907, ii. p. 863). 

Ammonium azoimide, Nj-NH., may be prepared by boiling 
diazohippuramide with alcohdic ammonia, until no more 
ammonia escapes, the following reaction taking place: 
C,H,CO-NHCH,CONH-N,-OH + 2NH,=N,-NH.-f H.O + 

C,H,CO-rm-CH, CO-NHj. 
The liquid 'is then allowed to stand for twelve hours, and the 
clear alcoholic solution is decanted from the precipitated hip- 
puraniide. To the alcoholic solution, four times its volume of 
ether is added, when the ammonium salt is precipitated. It is 
then filtered, washed with ether, and air-dried. The salt is 
readily soluble in water, and is only feebly alkaline. It is ex¬ 
tremely explosive. Hydrazine azoimide, NjHj, is also knowh. 
Chloroazoimide, Cl-N„ the chloride corresponding to azoimide. 


obtained by F. Raschig (B«r., 1908, 41, p. 4194) as a 
h^Uy explosive colourless gas on acidifying a mixture of 
sodium aade and hypochlorite with acetic or -boric acid. 

AZORES (Afores), or Western Islands, an archipelago in the 
Atlantic Ocean, belonging to the kingdom of Portugal.. Pop. 
(1900) 256,291; area, 922 sq. m. The Azores extend in .an 
oblique line from N.W. to S.K., between 36“ 53' and 39° 55' N., 
and between 25“ and 31° 16' W. They ate d'ivided into three 
widely severed groups, rising from a depfli of more than a} m. 
The south-eastern group consists of St Micltael’s (Sfio Miguel) 
and St Mary (Santa Maria), with Formigas; the centrd, of 



Fayal (Faial), Pico, St George (Sfto Jorge), Tcrceira and Graciosa; 
the notth-westem, of Flores and ( 5 »rvo. 

The nearest continental land is Cape da Roca on the Portuguese 
coast, which lies 830 m. E. of St Michael’s; while Cape Caatin, 
the nearest point on the African mainland, is more than 900 m. 
distant, and Cape Race in Newfoundland, the nearest American 
headland, is more than 1000 ra. Thus the Azores are the 
farthest from any Continent of all the feland groups in the 
Atlantic ; but they are usually regarded os belonging to Europe, 
as their climate and flora are -European in character. 

^ Physieed Description .—Hie aspect of all the islands is very 
similar in general chamcteristics, presenting an elevated and 
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undulating outline, with little or no tableland, and rising into 
peaks, of which the lowest, that of Corvo, is 350 ft., and the 
highest that of Pico, 7614 ft. above sevlevel. The lines of sea- 
coast are, with few exceptions, high and precipitous. With bases 
of accumulated masses of fallen rock, in which open bays, or 
scarcely more enclosed inlets, form the liarbours of the trading 
towns. The volcanic character of the whole archipelago is 
obvious, and has been abundantly confirmed by the numerous 
earthquakes and eruptions which have taken place since its 
discovery. Basalt and scoria are the chief erupted materials. 
Hitherto Flores, Corvo and Graciosa have been quite exempt, 
and Fay^ has only sufiered from one eruption (1672). Tlie 
centre of activity has for the most part been St Michael’s, while 
the neighbouring island of St Mary has altogether escaped. In 
1444-1445 there was a great eruption at St Michael’s, of which, 
however, the ucceunts that have been preserved exaggerate the 
importance, in 4522 the town of Villa Franca, at that time the 
capital of the island, was buried, with all its 6000 inhabitants, 
during a violent convulsion. In 1572 an eruption took place in 
Pico ; in 1580 St George was the scene of numerous outbursts; 
and in 1614 a little town in Tcrceira was destroyed. In 1630, 
1652, 1656, 1755, 1852, &c., St Michael’s was visited with 
successive eruptions and earthquakes, several of them of great 
violence. On various occasinas, as in 1638, 1720,1811 and 1867, 
subterranean eruptions have taken place, which have sometimes 
been accompanied by the appearance of temporary islands. Of 
these the most remarkable wa.s thrown up in June 1811, about 
half a league from the western extremity of St Michael’s. It 
was called Sabrina by the commander of ^ British man-of-war 
of that name, who witnessed the phenomenon. 

Climate .—The climate is particularly temperate, but the ex¬ 
tremes of sensible heat and cold are increased by the humidity. 
The range of the thermometer is from 45° Fahr., the lowest known 
extreme, or 48°, the ordinary lowest extreme of January, to 82®, 
the ordinary, or 86°, tlie highest known extreme of July, near 
the level of the sea. Between these two points (both taken in 
the shade) there is from month to month a pretty regular grada¬ 
tion of increase or decrease, amounting to somewhat less than 
four degrees. In winter the prevailing winds are from the north¬ 
west, west and south ; in summer the most frequent are the 
north, north-east and east. The weather is often extremely 
stormy, and the winds from the west and south-west render the 
navigation of the coasts very dangerous. 

Fauna .—The mammalia of the Azores are limited to the rabbit, 
weasel, ferret, rat (brown and black), mouse and bat, in addition 
to domestic animals. The gome includes the woodcock, red 
partridge (introduced in the i6th century), quail and snipe. 
Owing to the damage inflicted on the crops by the multitude of 
blackbirds, bullfinches, chaffinches and green canaries, a reward 
was formerly paid for the destruction of birds in St Michael's, 
and it is said that over 400,000 wore destroyed in several succes¬ 
sive years between 1875 and 1885. There are valuable fisheries 
of tunny, mullet and bonito. The porpoise, dolphin and whale 
are also common. Whale-fishing is a profitable industry, with 
its headquarters at Fayal, whence the sp)erm-oil is exported. 
Eels are iound in the rivers. The only indigenous reptile is the 
lizard. Fresh-water molluscs are unknown, and near the coast 
the marine fauna is not rich ; but terrestrial molluscs abound, 
several species being peculiar to the Azores. 

Flora .—The general character of the flora is decidedly 
European, no fewer than 400 out of the 478 species generally 
considered as indigenous belonging likewise to that continent, 
while only four are found in America, and forty are peculiar to 
the archipelago. Vegetation in most of the islands is remarkably 
rich, esp<^lly in grasses, mosses, and ferns, heath, juniper, and 
a variety of shrubs. Of tall-growing trees there was, till the 
xqth century, an almost total lock; but the Bordeaux pine, 
European poplar, African palm-tree, Australian eucalyptus, 
chestnut, tulip-tree, elm, oak, and many others, were then 
successfully introdticed. The orange, apricot, banatra, lemon, 
citron, Japanese medlar, and pomegranate are the common 
fruits, and various other varieties are more or less cultivated. 


At one time much attention was given to the growing of sugar¬ 
cane, but it has now for the most part been abandoned. The 
culture of indigo, introduced in the r6th century, also belong;s to 
the past. A kind of fern (Dicksonia culcita), called by the natives 
cabdlinho, furnishes a silky material for the stuffing of mat¬ 
tresses and is exported to Brazil and Portugal. 

Population .—The inhabitants of the islands are mostly of 
Portuguese origin, with a well-marked strain of Moorish and 
Flemish blood. There is a high birth-rate and a low average 
of infant mortality. A large proportion of the poorer classes, 
especially among the older men and women, are totally illiterate, 
but education tends to spread more rapi^y than in Portugal 
itself, owing to the custom of sending children to the United 
States, where they are taught m the state schools. Negroes, 
mulattoes, English, Scottish and Irish immigrants are present 
in considerable numbers, especially in Fayal and St Michael’s. 
The total number of resident foreigners in 1900 was 1490. 

Government ,—The Azores are subdivided into three adminis¬ 
trative districts named after their chief towns, i.e. Ponta 
Delgada, the capital of St Michael’s; Angra, or Angra do 
Ucroismo, the capital of Terceira; and Ilorta, the capital of 
Fayal. St Michael’s and St Mary are included in the district 
of Ponta Delguda; Terceira, St George and Graciosa, in that 
of Angra; Pico, Fayal, Flores and Corvo, in that of Horta. 
Four members are returned by Ponta Delgada to the parliament 
in Lisbon, while each oi the other districts returns two members. 
Roman Catholicism is the creed of the majority, and Angra is 
an episcopal see. For purposes of military administration the 
islands form two commands, with their respective headquarters 
at Angra and Ponta Delgada. Bc.sides the frequent and regular 
services of mails which connect the Azores with Portugal and 
other countries, there is a cable from Lisbon to Villa Franca do 
Campo, in St Michael’s, and thence to Pico, Fayal, St George 
and Graciosa. Fayal is connected with Waterville, in Ireland, 
by a cable laid in 1901. At Angra and Ponta Delgada there are 
meteorological stations. The principal .seaports are Angra 
(pop. 1900, 10,788), Ponta Delgada (17,620), and Horta (6574). 

Trade .—The trade of the Azores, long a Portuguese monopoly, 
is now to a great extent sliared by the United Kingdom and 
Germany, and is chiefly carried in British vessels. Textiles are 
imported from Portugal; coal from Great Britain; sugar from 
Germany, Madeira and the United States; stationery, hardware, 
chemicals, paints, oils, &c., from the United Kingdom and 
Germany, Tlie exports consist chiefly of fruit, wine, natural 
mineral waters and provisions. The trade in pineapples is 
especially important. No fewer than 940,000 pineapples were 
exported in 1902 and 1903, going in almost equal quantities to 
London and Hamburg. The fruit is raised under glass. Pottery, 
cotton fabrics, spirits, straw hats and tea are produced in the 
district of Ponta Delgada; linen and woollen goods, cheese, 
butter, soap, bricks and tiles, in that of Angra; baskets, mats, 
and various ornamental articles made from straw, osier, and the 
pith of dried fig-wood, in that of Horta. 

The largest and most populous of the Azores is St Micliael's, 
which has an area of 297 sq. m., and in 1900 had 121,340 inhabit¬ 
ants. Graciosa (pop. 8385; area, 17 sq. m.) and St George 
(16,177 i 4° sq- m.) form part of the central group. Graciosa 
is noteworthy for the jieauty of its scenery. Its. chief towns are 
Santa Cruz de Graciosa (2185) and Guadalupe (?.7i7). The chief 
towns of St George are Ribeiia Seca (*817) and Velas (2009). 

History .—It does not appear that the ancient Greeks and 
Romans had any knowledge of the Azores,<but from the number 
of Carthaginian coins discovered in Corvo it has been supposed 
that the islands must have been visited by that adventurous 
people. The Arabian geographers, Bdrisi in the 12th century, 
and Ibn-al-Wardi in the 14th, describe, after the Canaries, nine 
other islands in the Western Ocean, which are in all probability 
the Azores. This identification is supported by various con¬ 
siderations. The number of islands is the same; the climate 
under which they are placed by the Arabians makes them north 
of the Canaries; and special, mention is made of the hawks or 
buzzards, which were suificimtly npewou* at a later period to 
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give rise to the present name (Port. Afor, a hawk). The Arabian 
writers represent them as having been populous, and as having 
contained cities of some magnitude; but they state that the 
inhabitants had been greatly reduced by intestine warfare. The 
Azores are first found distinctly«marked in a map of 1351, die 
southern group being named the Goat Islands {Cabreras); the 
middle group, the Wind or Dove Islands {De Ventura site de 
Columbis) ; and the western, the Brazil Island {De Brdz{)~tht 
word Brazil at that time being employed for any red dyenstuif. 
In a Catalan map of the year 1375 Corvo is found as Corvi Marini, 
and hlorcs as U. Conigi ; while St Geoige is already designated 
San Zorse. It has b^n conjectured that the discoverers were 
Genoese, but of this there is not sufficient evidence. It is plain, 
however, that the so-called Flemish discovery by van der Beig 
is only worthy of the name in a very secondary sense. According 
to the usual account, he was driven on tlie islands in 1432, and 
the news excited considerable interest at the court of Lisbon. 
'ITie navigator, Gwizalo Velho Cabral—-not to bo confounded 
with his greater namesake, Pedro Alvarez Cabral—was sent to 
prosecute the discovery. Another version relates that Prince 
Henry the Navigator of Portugal had in his possession a map in 
which the islands were laid down, and that he sent out Cabral 
through confidence in its accuracy. The map had been presented 
to him by his brother, Dorn Pedro, who had travelled as far as 
Babylon. Be this as it may, Cabral reached the island, which 
he named Santa Maria, in 1432, and in 1444 took possession of 
St Michael’s. Tlic other islands were all discovered by 1457. 
Colonization had meanwhile been going on prosperoasly ; and 
in 1466 Fayal was presented by Alphonso V. to his aunt, Isabella, 
the duchess of Burgundy. An influx of Flemish settlers followed, 
and the islands became known for a time as the Flemish Islands. 
From 1580 to 1640 they were subject, like the rest of the 
Portuguese kingdom, to Spain. At that time the Azores were 
the grand rendezvous for the fleets on their voyage home from 
tlic Indies ; and hence they became a theatre of that maritime 
warfare which was carried on by the English under Queen 
Elizabeth against the Peninsular powers. One such expedition, 
which took place in jsni, led to the famous sea-fight off Flores, 
between the English ship “Revenge,” commanded by Sir Richard 
Grenville, and a Spanish fleet of fifty-three vessels. Under the 
active administration of the marquis dePombal(i699-i782), con¬ 
siderable efforts were made for the improvement of the Azores, 
hut the stupid and bigoted government which followed rather 
tended to destroy these benefits. Towards the beginning of the 
19th century, the possession of the islands was contested by 
the claimants for the crown of Portugal. The adherents of the 
constitution, who supported against Miguel the rights of Maria 
( 11 .) da Gloria, obtained possession of Terceira in 1829, where 
they succeeded in maintaining themselves, and after various 
struggles. Queen Maria's authority was cstablislicd over all the 
islands. She resided at Angra from 1830 to 1833. 

For a Keneral account of tho islands, see The Arores. by W. F. 
Walker (London, 1886). and Madeira and the Canary Islands, with 
the Atnres, hv A. S. Brown (T.ondon, iqoi). On the fauna and flora 
of the islands, the following books by H. Drouet are useful:— 
BUments de la faune aforienne (I’aris, 1861): MoUvsques marine 
des ties Afnres (1858), Lettres aforiennes (1862), and Catalogue de la 
flore des ties Afores, prietdi de I’itiniraire d’une voyage dans cet 
archipet (1866). The progress of Azorian commerce is best shown 
in the British and American consular reports. ' For history, sec 
La Conquista de las Aeores en /jfj, by C. Fernandez Duro (Madrid, 
1886), and Histmie de la dicouverte des ties Aeores el de I'origine de 
ieur dinnmination d'tles flamandes, by J. Mees (Ghent, K^oi). 

AZOTH, the name given by the alchemists to mercury, and 
by Paracelsus to his universal remedy. 

AZOTUB, the name given by Greek and Roman writers to 
Ashdod, an ancient city of Palestine, now represented by a few 
remains in the little villgjge of 'Esdud, in the governmental 
district of Acre. It was situated about 3 m. inlwd from the 
Uediterranean, on the famous military route between Syria and 
Egypt, about equidistant (18 m.) fmm Joppa and Gaza. As 
one of the five chief cities of the Philistines and the seat of the 
worship of Pagon (i Sam. v.; cf. i Macc. x. 83), it maintained, 
down even to the days of Ae Maccabees, a vigorous though 


somewhat intermittent independence against the power of the 
Israelites, by whom it was nominally assigned to the territory of 
Judah, in 711 b.c. it was captured by the Assyrians (Is. xx. i), 
but soon regained its j$ower, and was strong enough in dte 
next century to resist the assaults of Psammetichus, king of 
Egypti for tyrenty-nine years (Herod. iL 137). Restor^ by the 
Roman Gabinius from the rums to which it had been reduced 
by the Jewish wars(i Macc. v. 68, x. 77,xvi. 10), it wap presented 
by Augustus to SiUome, the sister of Herod. The only New 
Testament reference is in Acts viii. 40. Ashdod became the 
scat of a. bishop early in the Christian era, but seems never to 
have attained any importance as a town. The Mount Azotus 
of _i Macc. ix. 15, where Judas Maccabeus fell, is possibly the 
rising ground on which the village stands. A fine Saracenic 
khAn is the principal relic of antiquity at 'Esdud. 

AZOV, or Asov (in Turkish, Asak), a town of Russia, in the 
government of the Don Cossacks, on the left bank of the southern 
arm of the Don, about 20 m. from its mouth. The ancient 
Tanais lay some 10 m. to the north. In the 13th century the 
Genoese had a factory here which they called Tana. Azov was 
long a place of great military and commercial importance. 
Peter the Great obtained possession of it after a protracted 
siege in 1696, but in 1711 restored it to the Turks ; in 1739 it 
was finally united to the Russian empire. Since then it has 
greatly declined, owing to the silting up of its harbour and the 
competition of Taganrog. Its population, principally engaged 
in the fisheries, numbered 25,124 in 1900. 

AZOV, SEA OF. an inland sea uf southern Europe, communi¬ 
cating with the Black Sea by the Strait of Yenikale, or Kerch, 
the ancient Bosporus Cimmerius. To the Romans it was known 
as the Palus Macolis, from the name of the neighbouring people, 
who called it in their native language Temarenda, or Mother of 
"Waters. It was long supposed to possess direct communication 
with the Northern Ocean. In prehistoric times a connexion with 
the Gispian Sea existed ; but since tlie earliest historical times 
no great change has taken place regard to the character or 
relations of the .Sea of Azov. It lies between 45° 20' and 47° 18' 
N. lat., and between 35° and 39° E. long., its length from south¬ 
west to north-east being 230 m., and its greatest breadth no. 
The area runs to 14 ,S»S (a. It generally, freezes from 

November to the middle of April. The Don is its largest and, 
indeed, its only very important afiluenL Near the mouth of 
that river the depth of the sea varies from 3 to 10 ft., and the 
greatest depth does not exceed 4^ ft. Of recent years, too, the 
level has been constantly droppmg, for the surface lies 4} fL 
higher than the surface of the Black Sea. Fierce and continuous 
winds from the east prevail during July and August, and in the 
latter part of the year those from the north-east and south-east 
are not unusual ; a great variety of currents is thus produced. 
The water is for the most part comparatively fresh, but differs 
considerably in this respect according to locality and current 
Fish are so abundant that the Turks describe it as Baluk 4 enh, 
or Fish Sea. To tlie west, separated from the main basin by the 
long narrow sand-spit of Arabat, lie the remarkable lagoons and 
marshes known as the Sivash, or Putrid Sea; here the water 
is intensely salt The Sea of Azov is of great importance 
to Russian commerce; along its shores stand the cities of 
Taganrog, Berdyansk, Mariupol and Yenikale. 

AZOXIHES (luro [a.b.] diazoles), a class of organic compounds 

which contain the ring system They may be 

prepared by converting nitriles into amidoxiraes by the action 
of hydroxylamine, the amidoximes so formed being then acj-lated 
by acid chlorides or anhydrides. From these acyl deriyatives 
the elements of water are removed, either by simple luting 
or by boiling their Bc^ueo^s solution; this elimination is accom¬ 
panied by the formation of the azoxime ring. Thus 


C,H,CN- 


r-N.O« 




propionic anhydride 

[c,h,c^^coc.h.J^^h^c<N'0>c,c^ 
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Azoximes can also be produced from o-benzil dioxime by the 
“ Beckmann ” change. Most of the azoximes are very volatile 
substances, sublime readily, and are easily soluble in water, 
alcohol and benzene. ‘ 

For detaUed descriptions, see F. Tiemann (Ber., 1885. 18, 
p. 1059). O. Schulz {Ber., 1883. 18. pp. 1084. 2459). and G. Muller 
.(Ser.,i886.19. p. 1492); alsoAuMwa/Aeporti of the Chemical Society), 

AZTECH (from the Nahuatl word axtlan, ‘‘place of the 
Heron,” or ‘‘ Heron ” people), the native name of one of the 
tribes tliat occupied ^hc tableland of Mexico on the arrival of 
the Spaniards in America. It has been very frequently employed 
as equivalent to the collective national title of Nahuatlecas or 
Mexicans. The Aztecs came, according to native tradition, 
from a country to which they gave the name of Aztlan, usually 
supposed to lie towards the north-west, but the satisfactory 
locdization of it is one of the greatest difficulties in Mexican 
history. The date of the exodus from Aztlan is equally un¬ 
determined, being fixed by various authorities in the nth and 
by others in the 12th century. One Mexican manuscript gives 
a dale equivalent to a.d. 1164. They gradually increased their 
influence among other tribes, until, by union with the Toltecs, 
who occupied the tableland before them, they extended their 
empire to an area of from 18,000 to 20,000 square leagues. 
The researches of Humboldt gave the first clear insight into the 
early periods of their history. See Mexico; Nahuatlan Stock. 

AZUAGA, a town of western Spain, in the province of Badajoz, 
on the Belmez-Fuentc del Arco railway. Pop. (1900) 14,192. 
Azuaga is the central market for the live-stock of the broad up¬ 
land pastures watered by the Matachel, a left-hand tributary 
of the Guadiana, and by the Bemb6zar, a right-hand tributary 
of the Guadalquivir. Coarse woollen goods and pottery are 
manufactured in the town. 

AZUAY (sometimes written Assuav), a province of Ecuador, 
bounded N. by the province of Canar, E. by Orientc, S. by Loja, 
and W. by El Oro. It was formerly called Cuenca, and formed 
part of the department of Azuay, which also included the province 
of Loja. Azuay is an elevated mountainous district with a great 
variety of climates and products ; among the latter are silver, 
quicksilver, wheat, Indian com, barley, cattle, wool, cinchona 
and straw hats. The capital is Cuenca. 

AZUNI, DOMENICO ALBERTO (1749-1827), Italian jurist, 
was bom at Sassar, in Sardinia, in 1749. He studied 4 w at 
Sassari and Turin, and in 1782 was made judge of the consulate 
at Nice. In 1786-1788 he published his Dtztonario Universale 
Ragionaio della Giurisprudenza Mercantile. In 1795 appeared 
his systematic work on the maritime law of Europe, Sistema 
Universale dei Principii del Diritto Marilimo dell' Europa, which 
he afterwards recast and translated into French. In 1806 he 
was appointed one of the French commission engaged in drawing 
up a general code of commercial law, and in the following year 
he proceeded to Genoa as president of the court of appeal. After 
the fall of Napoleon in 1814, Azuni lived for a time in retirement 
at Genoa, till he was invited to Sardinia by Victor Emmanuel I., 
and appointed judjje of the consulate at Cagliari, and director 
of the university library. He died at Cagliari in 1827. Azuni 
also wrote numerous pamphlets and minor works, chiefly on 
maritime law, an important treatise on the origin and progress 
of maritime law (Paris, 1810), and an historic, geographical 
and political account of Sardinia (1799, enlarged 1802). 

AZURARA, GOMES EANNEB DE (?-i474), the second 
notable Portuguese chronicler in order of date. He adopted the 
career of letters in middle life. He probably entered the royal 
library as assistant to Femao Lopes {q.v.) during the reign of 
King Dua,rte (14.13-1438), and he h^ sole charge of it in 1452. 
His Chronicle of the Siege and Capture of Ceuta, a supplement to 
the Chronicle of King John 1 ., by Lopes, dates from 1450, and 
three years later he completed the first draft of the Chronicle of 
the Discovery and Conquest of Guinea, our authority for the early 
Portuguese voyages of discovery down the African coast and 
in the ocean, more, especially for those undertaken under the 
auspices of Prince Heniy the Navigator. It contains some 
account of the life work Of that prince,'and has a biographical as 
well as a geographical interest On the 6th of June 1454 Azurara 


became chief keeper of the archives and royal dironicler in 
succ^ion to Femao . Lopes. In 1456 King Alphonso V. com¬ 
missioned him to write the history of Ceuta, “ the land-gate of 
Ae East,” under the governorship of D. Pedro de Menezes, from 
its capture in 1415 until 1437,' and he had it ready in 1463. A 
year afterwards the king charged him with a history of the deed 
of p. Duarte de Menezes, captain of Alcacer, and, proceeding to 
Africa, he spent a twelvemonth in the town collecting materials 
and studying the -scenes of the events he was to describe, and in 
1468 he completed the chronicle. Alphonso corresponded with 
Azurara on terms of affectionate intimacy, and'no less than three 
commendas 01 the order of Christ rewarded his literary services. 
He has little of the picturesque ingenuousness of Lopes, and 
loved to display his erudition by quotations and philosophical 
reflections, showing that he wrote under the influence of the first 
Renaissance. Nearly all the leading classical, early Christian 
and medieval writers figure in his pages, and he was acquainted 
with the notable chronicles and romances of Europe and had 
studied the best Italian and Spanish authors. In addition, he 
had mastered the geographical system of the ancients and their 
astrology. As an historian he is laborious, accurate and con¬ 
scientious, though his position did not allow him to tell the 
whole truth about his hero. Prince Henry. 

Kis works include ; (1) Chronica del Ret D. foam I. Terceira 
parte em que se conlem a tomada de Ceuta (Lisbon. 1(544); (s) Chronica 
do UescohritmiUo e Conquista de Guinf (Paris. 1841 . Eng. version 
in 2 vols. issued by the Hakluyt Society. Ix)ndon, 189(5-1890) ; 
(3) Chronica do Conde />.■ }‘edro (de Meneee.f), printed m the Ineditos 
de Uhtoritt Portugueea, vol. ii. (Lisiion. 1792); (4) Chronica do Conde 
D. Duarte de Menezes. printed in the Jneditos, vol. iii. (Lisbon. 179}). 
The preface to the English version of tlie Chronicle of Guinea contains 
a full account of the life and writings of Azurara and cites all the 
authorities. (E, py j 

AZURE (derived, through the Romance languages, from the 
Arabic id-lazward, for the precious stone lapis lazuli, the initial 
I having drop ped), the lapis lazuli; and so its colour, blue. 

AZURITB, or Chessyi.ite, a mineral which is a basic copper 
carbonate, 3CuC03'Cu(0H)^,. In its vivid blue colour it contrasts 
strikingly with the emerald-green malachite, also a basic copper 
carbonate, but containing rather more water and less carbon 
dioxide. It was known to Pliny 
under the name caeruleum, and 
the modern name azuritc (given 
by F. S. Beudant in 1824) also 
has reference to the azure-blue 
colour ; the n,ame chessylite, also 
in common use, is of later date 
(1852), and is from the Icxiality, 

Chessy near Lyons, which has supplied the best crystallized 
specimens of the mineral. Crystals of azurite belong to the 
monoclinic system; they have a vitreous lustre and are trans¬ 
lucent. The streak is blue, but lighter than the colour of the 
mineral in mass. Hardness 3J-4 ; sp. gr. 3-8. 

Azurite occurs with malachite in the upper portions of deposits 
of copper ore, and owes its origin to the alteration of the sulphide 
or of native copper by water containing carbon dioxide and 
oxygen. It is thus a common mineral in all copper mines, and 
sometimes occurs in large masses, as in Arizona and in ^uth 
Australia, where it has been worked as an ore of copper, of 
which element it contains 55%. Being less hydrated than 
malachite it is itself liable to alteration into this mineral, and 
pseudomorphs of malachite after azurite are not uncommon. 
Occasionally the massive material is cut and polished for decora¬ 
tive purposes, though the application in this direction is far less 
extensive than that of malachite. (L. J. S.) 

AZTMITKS (Gr. A-, without; {ipo}, leaven), a name given 
by the Orthodox Eastern to the Western or Latin Church, 
because of the latter’s use of unleavened bread in the Eucharist, 
a practice which arose in the 9th century and is also observed 
by Armenians and Maronites following the. Jewish passOver 
custom. The Orthodox Church strenuously maintains its 
point, arguing that the very name bread, the holiness of the 
mystery, and the example of Jesus and the early church alike, 
testify against the use of unleavened bread in thw connexion. 
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B Xhis letter corresponds to the second symbol in the 
Phoenician alphabet, and appears in the same position 
in all the European alphabets, except those derived, like 
the Russian, from medieval Greek, in tyhich the pronun¬ 
ciation of this symbol had changed from btov. A new form had 
therefore to be invented for the genuine b in Slavonic, to which 
there was, at the period when the alphabet was adopted, no cor¬ 
responding pound in Greek. The new symbol, which occupies the 
second position, was made by removing the upper loop of B, 
thus producing a symbol somewhat resembling an ordinary lower¬ 
case b. The old B retained the numerical value of the Greek /3 
as 2, and no numerical value was given to the new symbol. In 
the Phoenician alplutbet the earliest forms are ^ > or more 
rounded 9- The rounded form appears also in the earliest 
Aramaic (.see Alphabet). Like some other alphabetic symbols 
it was not borrowed by Greek in its original form. In the very 
early rock inscriptions of Thera (^ oo^o b.c.), written from 
right to left, it appears in a form resembling the ordinary Greek 
A; this form apparently arose from writing the Semitic symbol 
upside down. Its form in inscriptions of Melos, Selinus, Syracuse 
and elsewhere in tlie 6th and 5th centuries suggests the influence 
of Aramaic forms in which the head of the letter is opened, y. 
The Corinthian ru, LTIand "Tj Corejra) and the f 

of Byzantine coins are other adaptations of the same symbol. 
The form C which it takes in the alphabets of Naxos, Delos and 
other Ionic islands at the same period is difficult to explain. 
Otherwise its only variation is between pointed and rounded 
loops (& and B). The sound which the symbol represents is 
the voiced stop made by closing the lips and vibrating the vocal 
chords (see Phonettcs). It differs from p by the presence of 
vibration of the voail chords and from m because the nasal 
passage as well as the lips is closed. When an audible emission 
of breath attends its production the aspirate bh is formed. This 
sound was frequent in the pro-ethnic period of the Indo-European 
languages and survived into the Indo-Aryan languages. Accord¬ 
ing to the system of phonetic changes generally known as 
“ Grimm’s law,” an original b appears in English as p, an original 
bh as h. An original medial p preceding the chief accent of the 
word also appears as b in English and the other members of the 
same group. It is not certain that any English word is descended 
from an original word beginning with b, though it has been 
suggested that peg is of the same origin as the Latin baculum 
and the Greek finKTpov. When the lips are not tightly closed 
the sound produced is not a stop, but a .spirant like the English 
w. In lAte Latin there was a tendency to this spirant pro¬ 
nunciation which appears as early as the beginning of the 2nd 
century a.d. ; by the 3rd century b and consonantal u are in¬ 
extricably confused. When this consonantal u (Engli.sh w as seen 
in words borrowed very early from Latin like teaff and wine) 
passed into the sound of English v (labio-dental) is not certain, 
but Germanic words borrowed into Latin in the 5th century A.n. 
have in their Latin representation gu- for Germanic w-, guisa 
corresponding to English wise and reborrowed indirectly as guise. 

Tlie earliest form of the name of the symbol, which we can 
teach is the Hebrew beth, to which the Phoenician must have 
been closely akin, as is shown by the Greek fiyjra, which is 
borrowed from it with a vowel affixed. (P. Gi.) 

BAADBR, FRANZ XAVBR VON (1765-1841), German 
philosopher and theologian, bom on the 27th of March 1765 at 
Munich, was the third son of F. P. Baader, court physician to the 
elector of Bavaria. His brothers were both distinguished—the 
elder, Clemens, as an author; the second, Joseph (1763-1835), as 
an engineer. Franz studied medicine at Ingolstadt and Vienna, 
and for a short time assisted his father in his practice. This life 
he soon found uncongenial, and decided on becoming a mining 
engineer. He,, studied under Abraham Gottlob Werner at 
Freiberg, travelied ffirough several of the mimng districts in 
north Germany, and for four years, 1792-1796, resided in 


England. There he became acquainted with the works of Jakob 
Boehme, and with the ideas of Hume, Hartley and Godwin, 
which were extremely distasteful to him. The mystical specula¬ 
tions of Meister Eckhart, Saint Martin, and above all those of 
Boehme, were more in harmony with his |node of thought. In 
1796 he returned from England, and in Hamburg became 
acquainted with F. H. Jacobi, with whom he was for years bn 
terms of friendship. He now learned something of ScheHin^, and 
the works he published during this period were manifestly 
influenced by that philosopher. Yet Baader is no disciple of 
Schelling, and probably gave out more than he received. Their 
friendship continued till about the year 1822, when Baadcr’s 
denunciation of modern philosophy in his letter to the emperor 
Alexander 1 . of Russia entirely alienated Schelling. 

All this time Baader continued to apply himself to his pro¬ 
fession of engineer. He gained a prize of 12,000 gulden (about 
£1000) for his new method of employing Glauber’s salts instead 
of potash in the making of glass. From 1817 to 1820 he held the 
post of superintendent of mines, and was raised to the rank of 
nobility for his services. He retired in 1820, and soon after 
published one of the best of his works, Fermenta Cognitionis, 
6 parts, 1822-1825, in which he combats modern philosophy 
and recommends the study of Boehme. In 1826, when the new 
university was opened at Munich, he was appointed professor 
of philosophy and speculative theology. Some of the lectures 
delivered riiere he published under the title, S^kulative Do^maiik, 
4 parts, 1827-1836. In 1838 he opposed the interference in civil 
matters of the Roman Catholic Church, to which he belonged, 
and in consequence was, during the last three years of his life, 
interdicted from lecturing on the philosophy of religion. He died 
on the 23rd of May 1841. 

It is difficult to summarize BaaderJn philosophy, for he himself 
generally gave expression to his deepest thoughts in obscure 
^horisms. or mystical symbols and analogies (see Ed. Zeller's 
Ges. i, deui. Phil. 732, 736). Further, he has no systematic works; 
his doctrines exist for the most part in short detached essays, in 
comments on the writings of Boehme and Saint Martin, or in his 
extensive correspondence and joiimaLs. At the same time there 
are salient points which mark the outline of his thought. Baader 
starts from the position that human reason by itself can never reach 
the end it aims at,, and maintains that we cannot throw aside the 
presuppositions of faith, church and tradition. His point of view 
may be described as Scholasticism ; for, like the scholastic doctors, 
he believes that theology and philosophy are not opposed sciences, 
but that reason has to make clear the trutlis given by authority and 
revelation. But in his attempt to draw stul closer the realms of 
faith and knowledge he apmoaches more nearly to the mysticism 
of Eckhart, Paracelsus and Boehme, Our existence depends on the 
fact that we arc cognized by God (cogitor ergo cogUo el rum). AU 
self-consciousness is at the same time God-consciousness; our know¬ 
ledge is never mere scientia, it is invariabW con-scietuitt— a knowing 
with, consciousness of, or participation in God. Baader's philosophy 
is thus es.sentially a theosophy. God is not to be conceived as mere 
abstract Being (substantia), but as everlasting process, activity 
(aetus). Of this process, this self-generation of God. we may dis¬ 
tinguish two aspects—the immanent or esoteric, and the emanent 
or exoteric. God has reality only in so far as He is absolute spirit, 
and only in so far as the primitive will is conscious of itself can it 
become spirit at all. But in this very cognition of self is involved the 
distinction of knower and known, from which proceeds the power 
to become spirit. This immanent process of self-consciousness, 
wherein indeed a trinity of pensons is not given but only rendered 
possible, is mirrored in, and takes place through, the eternal and 
impersonal idea or wisdom of God, which exists beside, though not 
distinct from, the primitive will. Concrete reality or personality 
is given to this divine Ternar, as Baader calls it, through nature, t^ 
principle of self-hood, of individual being, which is eternally apd 
necessarily produced by God. Only in nature is the trinity of persons 
attained. These processes, it must be noticed, are not to be conceived 
as successive, or as taking place in time ; they ate to be lodiced at 
sub specie aeternitatis, as the necessary elements or moments in the 
self-evtdution of the divine Being. Nor is stature, to be ^onfonniM 
wi th created sutMfiancc. or with matter as it exists in space and time ; 
it is pure non-being, the mere otherness (alteritas) of God—bis shadow, 
desire, want, or iesideriuin sui, as it is called mystical writers. 
Creation, itself a free and non-temporal act of God's love and will, 
cannot be speculatively deduced, but must be accepted as an historic 
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fact. Created beings were originally of three orders—the intelligent 
or angels; the non-intelligent natural existences; and man, who 
mediated lictween these two orders. Intelligent beings are endowed 
with freedom : it is possible, but not necessary, that they should 
fall. Hence the fact of the fall is not a .speculative but an historic 
truth. The angels fell through pridi’—through desire to raise them¬ 
selves to equality with Cod ; man fell by lowering himself to the 
level of nature. Only after the fall of man begins the creation of 
space, time and matter, or of the world a-s we now know it; and the 
motive of this creation was the desire to afford man an opportunity 
for taking advantage ol the scheme of redemption, for bringing forth 
in purity tho image of Cod according to which he has been fashioned. 
The phsmical phuosophy and anthropology which Baader, in con¬ 
nexion with this, unfolds in various works, is but little instructive, 
and coincides in the main with the utterances of Boehme. In nature 
and in man he finds traces of the dire effects of sin, which has 
corrupted both and has destroyed their natural harmony. As 
reguos ethics, Baader rejects the Kantian or any autonomic system 
of morals. Not obedience to a moral law. but realization in ourselves 
of the divine lite is tlie true ethical end. But man has lost the power 
to effect this by himself; he has alienated himself from Goo, and 
therefore no ethical theory which neglects the facts of sin and re¬ 
demption is satisfactory or oven possible. The history ol man and 
of humanity is the history of the redeeming love of God. The means 
whereby we put ourselves so in relation with Christ as to receive 
from Him his healing virtue are chiefly prayer and the sacraments 
of the church; mere works are never sufficient. Man in his social 
relations is under two great institutions. One is temporal, natural 
and limited—the state; the other is eternal, cosmopolitan and 
universal—the church. In the state two things are rrajiiisite: first, 
common submission to the ruler, which can Ix' secured or given only 
when the state is Christian, for God alone is the true ruler of men ; 
and, secondly, inequality of rank, without wliich there can be no 
organization. A despotism of mere power and liberalism, which 
naturally produces socialism, are eijually objectionable. The ideal 
state is a civil community ruled by a universal or Catholic church, 
the principles of which are equally distinct from mere passive pietism, 
or faith which will know nothing, and from the Protestant doctrine, 
which is the very radicalism of reason. 

Baader is, without doubt, among the greatest sjieculative tlico- 
logians of modern Catholicism, and his influence has extended itself 
even beyond the precincts of his own church. Among those whom 
he influenced were It. Itotlie, Julius Muller and Hans L. Markensen 
His works were collected and published by a number of his 
adherents—F. Hoffman, J. Kamlierger, E. v. Schaden, I.uttcrbeck, 
von Osten-Sacken and Schliitcr - Ifsorfer's sAmmlliche Werhe 
(i6 vols., ifi5i-i86o). Valuable introductions by the editors are pre¬ 
fixed to the several volumes. Vol. xv. contains a full biography ; 
vol. xvi. an index, and an able sketch of the whole system by 
Luttcrbeck. See F. Hoffmann, Vttrhalle nur sfehulaiiven Lekre 
Baader's (1836); Gfundzuge det SorietMs-Philnsophie Franz Baader's 

S ; Phtlosophische Srhriften (3 vols., 18(18-1072); Die Weltalter 
; Bingraphit und Hriefwechsel (l.eipzig, 1887); J. Hamlierger, 
lalpunkte 4 er Baaderschen Philosnphie (1835); Fundamental- 
begriffe von /•'. B.'s Ethik, Politik u. Religions-Philosophie (1858); 
J. A. B. Lutterbeck, Phtlosophische Siandpunkte Baaders (1854); 
Baaders Lekre vom H'elfgehdude (1866). The most satisfactory 
surveys are those given by Erdmann, Versuch einer Gesch. d. neuem 
Phil. iii. 2, pp. 583-636; J. Claassen, Franz von Baaders Leben und 
tkeosophische werke (Stuttgart. 1886-1887). and Franz von Baaders 
Gedanken Oher Siaat und Gesellschaft (Giitersloh. 1891^; Otto 
Pfleidercr, Philosophy of Religion \vo\. ii., Eng. trans. 1887); R, 
Falckenberg, History of Philosophy, pp. 472-475 (trans. A. C. Arm¬ 
strong. New York. 1893); Reichel. Die Soztetdtsphilosophie Franz 
II. Baaders (Tiibingcn. 1901) ; Kuno Fischer, Zur hundertjdhrigen 
Geburtstagfeier Baaders (Erlangen, 18(15). 

BAAL, a Sentitic word, which primarily signifies lord, owner 
or inhabitant,* and then, in accordance with the Semitic way of 
looking at family and religious relations, is specially appropriated 
to express the relation of a husband to his wife and of the deity 
to his worshipper, in the latter usage it indicated nut that the 
god was the lord of the worshipper, but rather the possessor of, 
or ruler in, some jilace or district. In the Old Testament it is 
regularly written with the article, i.e. “ the Baal ” ; and the baals 
of difiEerent tribes or sanctuaries were not necessarily conceived 
as identical, so that We find frequent mention of Baalim, or 
rather “ the Baalim ” in the plural. That the Israelites even 
applied the title of Baal to Yahweh himself is proved by the 
occurrence of such names as Jerubbaal (Gideon), Eshbaal (one 
of Saul’s sons) and Beeliada (a son of David, 1 Chron. xiv. 7). 
The la.st name apjjears in 2 Sam. v. 16 as Ellada, showing that El 

r Cf. its use as a noun of relation, t.g. a beiai of hair, " a hairy 
man " (2 Kings i. 8), b. of wings, a wiiqred creature," and in the 
plural, b, of arrows, " archers " (Gen. xlix. 23). b. of oath, “ coo- 
■piratns " (Neh. vi. 18). 


(God) was regarded as equivalent to Baal; cf. also the name 
Be'allah, “ Yahweh is bail or lord,” which survives in i Chron. 
xii. 5. However, when the name Baal was exclusively appropri¬ 
ated to idolatrous worship (cf. Hos. ii. 16 scq.), abhorrence for 
the unholy word was marked by writing boshtlh (shameful 
thing) for bad in compound proper names, and thus we get the 
usual forms Ishbosheth, MephilMsheth. 

The great difficulty which has been fell by investigators in 
determining the character and attributes of the god Baal mainly 
arises from the original appellative sense of the word, and 
many obscure points become clear if we remember that when a 
title becomes a proper name it may be appropriated by different 
peoples to quite distinct deities. Baal being originally a title, 
and not a proper name, the innumerable baals could be distin¬ 
guished by the addition of the name of a place or of some special 
attribute.'* Accordingly, the baals are not to be regarded 
necessarily as local variations of one and the same god, like the 
many Virgins or Madonnas of Catholic lands, but as distinct 
numina. Each community could speak of its own baal, although 
a collection of allied communities might share the same cult, 
and naturally, since the attributes ascribed to the individual 
baals were very similar, subsequent syncretism was facilitated. 

The Baal, as the head of each worshiftping group, is the source 
of all the gifts of nature (cf. Hos. ii. 8 seq., Ezek. xvi. 19); as 
the god of fertility all the produce of the soil is his, and his 
adherents bring to him their tribute of first-fruits. He is the 
patron of all growth and fertility, and, by the “ uncontrolled 
use of analogy characteristic of early thought,” tlie Baal is the 
god of the productive clement in its widest sease. Originati^, 
probably, in the observation of the fertilizing effect of rains 
and streams upon the receptive and reproductive soil, baalism 
becomes identical with the grossest nature-worship. Joined with 
the baals there are naturally found corresponding female figures 
known as Ashtaroth, embodiments of Ashtoreth (see Astarte ; 
Ishtar). In accordance with primitive notions of analogy,*' 
wliich assume that it is possible to control or aid the powers of 
nature by the practice of “ sympathetic magic ” (sec Magic), the 
cult of the hauls and Ashtaroth was characterized by gross 
sensuality and licentiousness, the fragmentary allusions to 
the cult of Baal Peor (Num. xxv., Hos. ix. 10, Ps. cvi. 28 scq.) 
exemplify the typical species of Dionysiac o^ies that prevailed.* 
On the summits of hills and mountains flourished the cult of the 
givers of increase, and “ under every green tree ” was practised 
the licentiousness which in primitive thought was held to secure 
abundance of crops (see Frazer, Golden Bough, 2nd ed. vol. ii. pp. 
204 sqq.). Human sacrifice (jer. xix. 5), the burning of incense 
(jcr. vii. 9), violent and ecstatic exercises, ceremonial acts of 
bowing and kissing, the preparing of sacred mystic cakes, appiear 
among the offences denounced by the Israelite prophets, and 
show that the cult of Baal (and Astarte) included the character¬ 
istic features of heathen worship whicli recur in various parts 
of the Semitic world, although attached to other names.-’’ 

By an easy transition the local gods of the streams and springs 
which fertilized the increase of the fields became identified with 

“ Compounds with geographical terms (towns, mountains), e.g. 
Baal ot Tyre, of Lelmnon, &c., are frequent; see G. B. Gray, Heb, 
Proper Names, pp. 124-126. Baal-berith or El-bcrith ot Shechem 
(Judg. ix. 4. 46) Is usually interpreted to be the Baal or God of the 
covenant, but whether of covenants m general or of a particular 
covenant concluded at Shechem is disputed. The Bahuapsus (near 
Beirut) apparently presided over dancing; another compound (in 
Cyprus) seems to represent a Baal ol healmg. On the “ Baal of 
flies " see Beelzebub. 

* The general analogy shows ititelf further in the nlea of the deity 
as the husband (ba'al) of his worehippers or of the land in which they 
dwell. The Astarte of Gabal (Bybias) was regularly known as tlie 
bdalath (fom. of baal), her real name not being pronounced (perliaps 
out of reverence). 

•* See further Clermont-Ganneau. Pal. Explor. Fund Qmrt. Stat., 
190T, pp. 239, 369 sqq.; Biichler, Rev. d'itudes juivee, 1901, 
pp. 125 seq. 

‘ The extent to which elements of heathen cult entered into 
purer types of religion is illustrated in the worship of Yahweh. 
The sacred cakes Of Astarte and old holy wells associated with her 
fcnlt were later evbn transferred to the wordilp of the Virgin (Enoy. 
Bib. col. 3993 ; Rouvier, in Bull. Arckiol., 1900, p. 170). 
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the common source of all streams, and proceeding along this line 
it was possible for the numerous baals to be regarded eventually 
as mere forms of one absolute deity. Consequently, the Baal 
could be identified with some supreme power of nature, e.g. the 
heavens, the sun, the weather or%ome planet. The particular 
line of development would vary in different places, but the change 
from an association of the Baal with earthly objects to heavenly 
is characteristic of a higher type of belief and appears to be 
relatively later. The idea which has long prevailed that Baal 
was properly a sky-god affords no explanation of the local 
character of the many Iwals ; on the other hand, on the theory 
of a higher development where the gods become heavenly or 
astral beings, the fact that ruder conceptions of nature were 
still retained (often in tlie unolTicial but more popular forms of 
cult) is more intelligible. 

A specific Baal of the heavens appears to have been known 
among the Hittites in the time of Ramcscs II., and considerably 
later, at the beginning of the 7th century, it was the title of one 
of the gods of Phoenicia. In Babylonia, from a very early 
period, Baal became a definite individual deity, and was identified 
with the planet Jupiter. This development is a mark of superior 
culture and may have been spread through Babylonian influence. 
Both Baal and Astarte were venerated in Egypt at IBebes and 
Memphis in the XIXth Dyimsty, and the former, through the 
influence of the Aramaeans who borrowed the Babylonian 
spelling Bel, ultimately became known as the Greek Belos who 
was identified with Zeus. 

Of the worship of the Tyrian Biial, who is al.so called Melkart 
(king of the city), and is often identified with the Greek Heracles, 
iiut sometimes with the Olympian Zeus, we have many accounts 
in ancii'iit writers, from Herodotus downwards. He had a magni¬ 
ficent temple in insular Tyre, founded by Hiram, to which gifts 
streamed from all countries, especially ait the great fe-asts. Tlie 
solar character of this deity appears e.specially in the annual feast 
ol his awakening shortly alter the winter solstice (Joseph. C. Ajnon. 
i, iH). At Tyre, as among the Hebrews, BcUil had his symlailical 
pillars, one of gold and one of smaragdus, which, transported by 
phantasy to the farthest west, are still familiar to iia as the Pinal's of 
Hercules. The worship ol the Tynan Baal was carried to all the 
Phoenician colonies.' ffis name occurs as an element in Cartha¬ 
ginian projier names (Haiinifia/, Ha,sdrufinf, &c.), and a tablet found 
at Marseilles still survives to inform us of the charges made by the 
priests of the temple of Baal for offering sacrifices. 

The history of Baalism among the Hebrews is obscured by the 
difficulty of determining whether the false worship which the 
prophets stigmatize is the heathen worship of Yahwch under a 
conception, and often with rites, which treated him as a local 
nature god; or whether Biuilism was consciously recognized 
to be distinct from Yahwism from the first. Later religious 
practice was undoubtedly opposed to that of earlier times, and 
attempts were made to correct narratives containing views 
which had come to be regarded as contrary to the true worship 
of Yahweh. The Old Testament depicts the history of the people 
as a scries of acts of apostasy alternating with subsequent 
penitenre and return to Yahweh, and the question whether this 
gives effect to artual conditions depends upon the precise 
character of the elements of Yahweh worship brought by the 
Israelites into Palestine. This is still under dispute. There is 
strong evidence at all events that many of the conceptions are 
contrary to historical fact, and the points of similarity between 
native Canaanite cult and Israelite worship arc so staking that 
only the persistent traditions of Israel’s origin and of the work of 
Moses compel the conclusion that the germs of specific Yahweh 
worship existed from his day. The earliest certain reaction 
against Baalism is ascribed to the reign of Ahab, whose marriage 
with Jezebel gave the impulse to the introduction of a particular 
form of the cult. In honour of his wife’s god, the king, following 
the example of Solomon, erected a temple to the Tyrian Baal 
(sec above). This, however, did not prevent him from remaining 
a follower of Yahweh, whose prophets he still consulted, and 

' Thu sanctuary of Heracles at Daphne near Antioch was properly 
that of the Semitic Baal, and at Amathus Jupiter Hospus takes the 
place of Heracles or Malika, in which the Tyrian Melkart is to be 
recognised (W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem. and ed. pp. 178, 376). See 
further Phobnicia. 


whose protection he still cherished when he named his sons 
Ahaziah and Jehoram (“ Yah[weh] holds,” “ Y. is high ”). 
The an^ontsm of EUjah^was not against Baalism in general, 
but against the introduction of a rival deity. But by the time 
of Hosea (ii. 16 seq.) a further advance was marked, and the use 
of the term “ Baal ” was felt to be dangerous to true religion. 
Thus there gradually grew up a tendency to avoid the term, 
and in accordance with the idea of Ex. xxiii. 13. it was replaced 
by the contemptuous bosheth, “ shame ” (see above). However, 
the books of Deuteronomy and Jeremiah (c(. also Zeph. i. 4) 
afford complete testimony for the prevalence of Baalism as late 
as the exile, but prove that the clearest distinction was then 
drawn between the pure worship of Yahweh the god of Israel 
and the inveterate and debased cults of the gods of the land. 
(See further Hebrew Reiigion ; Prophet.) 

Bibliogkai'IIY.—\V. KuberCson Smith, Relig. Semites, ziul ed, pp. 
93-113 (against his theory of the introduction of Baal among the Arabs 
sue M. J. Lagrange, Istuaes d. relig. sem. pp. 83-98). For the reading 
" Baal " in the Amarna tablets (Palestine, about 1400 ii.c.) sue 
Kniidtzon. Ueitr. z. As.sytiol. (19011, pp. 320 seq., 413 ; other cunei¬ 
form evidence in E. Sclirader’s Keilinsi-h. u. Alte Test. 3rd ed. p. 357 
by H. Zimmern ; sue also his Index, .sub voce). On Haal-Shamem 
B. of the heavens) M. Lidzliarski’s monograph (Ephemeris, i. 243- 
260, li. 120) is invaluable, and this work, with his Handbuch d. nord- 
semil. F.pigraphik, contains full account of the epigraphical material. 
See Uaethgen, Beitr. z. semit. lieligtonsgesch. pp. 17-32 ; also the 
articles on Baal by E. Meyer in Roschor's Lexikon, and G. F. Moore 
in Ency. Bih. (On Beltane fires and other apparent points ol con¬ 
nexion with Baal it may suffice to refer to Aug. Fick, Vergleich. 
Wortcrbuch. who derives the element hel from an old Gellie root 
meaning shining, &c.) (W. R. S.; S. .A. C.) 

BAALBEK (anc. Heliopolis), a town of the Buka'a (Coelesyria), 
altitude 3850 ft., situated E. of the Litani and near the parting 
between its waters and those of the Asi. Pop. about 5000, 
including 2000 Metawali and 1000 Ctiristians (Maronite and 
Orthodox). Since 1902 Baalbek has been connected by railway 
with Rayak (Rcjak) on the Beirut-Damascus line, and since 1907 
with Aleppo. It is famous for its temple ruins of the Roman 
period, before which we have no record of it, certain though it be 
tliat Heliopolis is a translation of an earlier native name, in which 
Baal was an element. It has been suggested, but without good 
reason, that this name was the Boalgad of Josh. xi. 17. 

Heliopolis was made a colania probably by Octavian (coins of 
ist century a.d.), and there must have been a Baal temple there 
in which Trajan consulted the oracle. The foundation of the 
present buildings, however, dates from Antoninus Pius, and their 
dedication from Septimius Severus, whose coins first show the 
two temples. The great courts of approach were not finished 
before the reigns of Caracalla and Philip. In commemoration, no 
doubt, of the dedication of the new sanctuaries, Severus conferred 
the jus Ualicum on the city. The greater of the two temples was 
.sacred to Jupiter (Baal), identified with the Sun, with whom 
were associated Venus and Mercury as tripfiiapioi Otol. The 
lesser temple was built in honour of Bacchus (not the Sun, as 
formerly believed). Jupiter-Baal was represented locally as a 
beardless god in long sckly drapery, holding a whip in his right 
hand and lightning and ears of com in his left. Two bulls 
supported him. In this guise he passed into European worship 
in the 3rd and 4th centuries a.d. The extreme licence of the 
Heliopoiitan worship is often animadverted upon by early 
Christian writers, and Constantine, making an effort to curb the 
Venus cult, built a basilica. Theodosius erected another, with 
western apse, in the main court of the Jupiter temple. 

When Abu Ubaida (or Obaida) attacked the place after the 
Moslem capture of Damascus (a.d. 635), it was still an opulent 
city and yielded a rich booty. It became a bone of contention 
between the various Syrian dynasties and the caliphs first of 
Damascus, then of Egypt, and in 748 was sacked with great 
slaughter. In 1090 it passed to the Seljuks, and in 1134 to 
Jenghiz Khan ; but after 1145 it remained attached to Damascus 
and was captured by Saladin in 1175. The Crusaders raided its 
valley more than once, but never took the city. Three times 
shaken by earthquake in the lath century, it was dismantled by 
Hulagu in 1260. But it revived, and most of its fine Moslem 
mosque and fortress architecture, still extant, belongs to the 
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reign of Sultan Kalaun (raSa) and the succeeding century, during 
which Abulfeda describes it as a very strong place. In 1400 
Timur pillaged it, and in r5i7 it passed, with the rest of Syria, to 
the Ottoman dominion. But Ottom^ jurisdiction was merely 
nominal in the Lebanon district, and Baalbek was really in 
the hands of the Metawali (sec Lebanon), who retained it 
against other Lebanon tribes, until “ Jezzar ” Pasha, the rebel 
governor of the Acre province, broke their power in the last half 
of the x8th century. ■ Tlie anarchy which succeeded his death in 
1804 was only ended by the Kgyptian occupation (1832). With 
the treaty of London (1840) BaSbek became really Ottoman, and 
since the settlement of the Lebanon (1864) has attracted great 
numbers of tourists. 
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TTie ruins were brought to European notice by Pierre Belon in 
*S 5 S» tliough previously visited, in 2507, b>' Martin von Baum- 
garten. Much damaged by the earthquake of 1759, they remained 
a wilderness of fallen blo^ till 1901, when their clearance was 
undertaken by the German Archaeological Institute and entrusted 
to the direction of Prof. 0 . Puchstein. They lie mainly on the 
ancient Acropolis, which has been shored up with huge walls to 
form a terrace raised on vaults and measuring about 1100 ft. 
from E, to W. The Propylaea lie at the E. end, and were 
approached by a flight of steps, now quarried away. These 
propylaea formed a covered hall, or vestibule, about 35 ft. deep, 
flanked with towers richly decorated within and without (much 
damaged by Arab reconstruction). Columns stood in front, 
wh^ bases still exist and bear the names of Antoninus Kus and 
Julia Domna. Hence, through a triple gateway in a richly 
ornamented screen, access is gained to the first or Hexagonal 
Court, which measures about 250 ft. from angle to angle. It is 
now razed almost to foundation levd ; but it can be seen that it 
was flanked with halls each having four columns in front. A 


portal on the W., 50 ft. wide, flanked by lesser ones 10 ft. wide 
(that on the N. is done preserved), admitted to the Main Court, 
in whose centre was the High Altar of Burnt Sacrifice. This 
altar and a ^at tank on the N. were covered by the foundations 
of Theodosius’ basilica and ‘not seen till the recent German 
clearance. The Main Court measures about 440 ft from E. to W. 
and 370 ft. from N. to S., thus covering about 3^ acres. It had a 
continuous fringe of covered halls of various dimensions and 
shapes, once richly adorned with statues and columnar screens. 
Some of tliese halls are in fair preservation. Stairs on the W. led 
up to the temple of Jupiter-Baal, now much ruined, having only 
6 of the 54 columns of its peristyle erect Three fell in the 
earthquake of 1759. Those still standing are Nos. ii to 16 in the 
southern rank. Their bases and shafts are not finished, though 
the capitals and rich entablature seem completely worked. They 
have a height of 60 ft and diameter of 7J ft., and are mostly 
formed of three blocks. Tlie architrave is threefold and bears a 
I frieee with lion-heads, on which rest a moulding and cornice. 

The temple of Bacdius stood on a platform of its own formed 
by a southern projection of the Acropolis. It was much smaller 
than the Jupiter temple, but is better preserved. The steps of 
the E. approach were intact up to 1688. The temple was 
peripteral with 46 columns in its peristyle. These were over 
52 ft. in height and of the Corinthian order, and siipjmrted an 
entablature 7 ft. high with double frieze, connected with the 
cella walls by a coffered ceiling, which contained slate with heads 
of gods and emperors. Richard Burton, when consul-general at 
Damascus in 1870, cleared an Arab screen out of the vestibule, 
and in consequence the exquisite doorway leading into the cellu 
can now be well seen. On either side of it staircases constructed 
within columns lead to the roof. The cr.acked door-lintel, which 
shows an eagle on the soffit, was propped up first by Burton, and 
lately, more securely, by the Germans. The cclla, now ruinous, 
had inner wall-reliefs and engaged columns, which supported 
rich entablatures. 

Tlie vaults below the Great Court of the Jupiter Temple, 
together with the supporting walks of the terrace, are noticeable. 
In the W. wall of the latter occur the three famous megaliths, 
which gave the name Trilithon to the Jupiter temple in Byzantine 
times. Tliese measure from 63 to 64 ft. in length and 13 ft. in 
height and breadth, and have been raised 20 ft. above the ground. 
They are the largest blocks known to have been used in actual 
construction, but are excelled by another block still attached to 
its bed in the quarries half a mile S.W. This is 68 ft. long by 14 ft. 
high and weighs about 1500 tons. For long these Mocks were 
supposed, even by European visitors, to be relics of a primeval 
race of giant builders. 

In the town, below the Acropolis, on the S.E. is a small temple 
of the late imperial age, consisting of a semicircular cella with a 
peristyle of eight Corinthian columns, supporting a projecting 
entablature. The cella is decorated without with a frieze, and 
within with pillars and arcading. This temple owes its preserva¬ 
tion to its use as a church of St Barbara, a local martyr, also 
claimed by the Egyptian Heliopolis; Hence the building is 
known as Barbarat al-atika. (mnsiderablc remains of the N. 
gate of the city have also been exposed. 

Dim,iotiRAPnv.—These vast ruins, more imposing from their 
immensity than pleasing in detail, have been described by scores of 
travellers and tourists; but it will be sufficient here to refer to the 
following works;—(First discoverers) M. von Baumgarten, Ptrt- 
grinatio in .. . Syriam (1594); P. Belon, JJe odmirtAili operum 
antiguurum praestantia (1553): and Obseniacians. &c. (1555). 
(Before earthquake of 1759) R. Wood, Ruins of Baalhec (1757). 
(Before excavation) H. Frauberger, Die Akropolis von Baalbek 
{1892). (After excavation) O. Pnehstein, Pilhrer dutch die Ruinen 
V. Baalbek (1905)., (with Th. v. Lupke) Ansiehten, &c. (1905). See 
also R. Phen6 Spiers, Quart. Slat. Pal. Exp. Fund, 1904, pp. S8-64. 
and the Builder, 11 Feb. 1905. (D. G. H.) 

BAARN, a small town in the province of Dtrecht, Holland, 
5 m. by rail E. of Hilversum, at the junction of a branch line to 
Utrecht Like Hilversum it is situated in the midst of pictur¬ 
esque and wooded surroundings, and is a fevourite summer re¬ 
sort of people from Amsterdam. The Baamsche Bosch, or wood, 
stretches southward to Soestdyk, where there is a royal country- 
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seat, originally acquired by the state in 1795. Louis Bonaparte, 
king of Holland, who was very fond of the spmt, formed a zoo¬ 
logical collection Iwre which was removed to Amsterdam in 1809^ 
In 1816 the estate was presented by the nation to the prince d 
Orange (afterwards King William 11 .) in recognition of his 
services at the battle of Qiiatre Bras. Since then the palace and 
grounds have been considerably enlarged and beautified. Close 
to Baam in the south-west were formerly .situated the ancient 
castles of Drakenburg and Drakenstein, and at Vuursche there 
is a remarkable dolmen. 

BABADAG, or Babatag, a town in the department of Tulcca, 
Rumania; situated on a small lake formed by the river Taitza 
among the densely wooded highlands of the northern Dobrudja. 
Pop. (1900) about 3500. The Taitza lake is divided only by a 
strip of marshland from Lake Razim, a broad landlocked sheet 
of water which opens on the Black Sea. Babadag is a market 
for tlic wool and mutton of the Dobrudja. It was founded by 
Bayezid I., sultan of the Turks from 1389 to 1403. It occasion¬ 
ally served as the winter headquarters of the Turks in their wars 
with Russia, and was bombarded by the Russians in 1854. 

BABBAGE, CHARLES (1792-1871), English mathematician 
and meclianician. was born on the 26th of December 1792 at 
Teignmouth in Devonshire. He was educated at a private school, 
and afterwards entered St I'cter’s College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated in 1814. Though he did not compete in the mathe¬ 
matical tripos, he acquired a great reputation at the university. 
In the years 1815-1817 he contributed three papers on the 
“ CiUculus of Functions ” to the Philosophical Transactions, and 
in 1816 was made a fellow of the Royal Society. Along with 
Sir John Tlerschel and George Peacock he laboured to raise the 
standard of mathematical instruction in England, and especially 
endeavoured to supersede the Newtonian by the Leibnitzian 
notation in the infinitesimal calculus. Babbage’s attention 
seems to have been very early drawn to the number and im- 
jiortiuice of the errors introduced into astronomical and other 
calculations through inaccuracies in the computation of tables. 
He contributed lo the Royal .Society some notices on the relation 
between notation and mechanism ; and in 1822, in a letter to 
Sir H. Davy on the application of machinery to the calculation 
and printing of mathematical tables, he discussed the principles 
of a calculating engine, to the construction of which he devoted 
many years of his life. Government was induced to grant its 
aid, and the inventor himself .spent a portion of his private fortune 
in the prosecution of his undertaking. He travelled through 
several of the countries of Europe, examining different .systems 
of machinery ; and some of the results of his investigations were 
published in the admirable little work, Economy of Machines 
and Manufactures (1834). The great calculating engine was 
never completed ; the constructor apparently desired to adopt 
a new principle when the first specimen was nearly complete, 
to make it not a difference but an analytical engine, and the 
government declined to accept the further risk (see CAtctTLATiNG 
Machines). From 1828 to 1839 Babbage was Lucasian professor 
of mathematics at Cambridge. He contributed largely lo several 
scientific periodicals, and was instrumental in founding the 
Astronomical (1820) and Statistical (1834) Societies. He only 
once endeavoured to enter public life, when, in 1832, he stood 
unsuccessfully for the borough of Finsbury. During the later 
years of his life he resided in London, devoting himself to the 
construction of machines capable of performing arithmetical 
and even algebraical calculations. He died at London on the 
18th of October 1871. He gives a few biographical details in 
his Passages from the Life of a Philosopher (1864), a work which 
throws considerable light upon his somewhat peculiar character. 
His works, pamphlets and papers were very numerous ; in the 
Passages he enumerates eighty separate writings. Of these the 
most important, besides the few already mentioned, are Tables of 
Logarithms (1826); Comparative View of the Various Institutions 
for the Assurance of Lives (1826); Decline of Science in England 
(1830); Ninth Bridgewater Treatise (1837); The Exposition of 
cSsr (1851). 

See Monthly Notices, Royal Astronomical Society, vol, 32, 
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BABEL, the native name of the city called Bat^lon (a.v.) by the 
Greeks, the modem HiUah. It means “ gate of the god,’’ not “ gate 
of tiie gods,” correspondigg to the Assyrian ^-iti. According 
to Gen. xi. 1-9 (J), mankind, after the deluge, travelled from the 
mountain of the East, where the ark had rested, and settled in 
Shinar. Here they attempted to build u city and a tower whose 
top might reach unto heaven, but were miraculously prevented 
by their language being confounded. In this way the diversity 
of human speech and the dispersion of mankind were accounted 
for ; and in Gen. xi. 9(J) an etymology was found for the name 
of Babylon in the Hebrew verb bdlal, “ to confuse or confound," 
Babel being regarded ns a contraction of Balbel. In Gen. x. 10 it 
is said to have formed part of the kingdom of Nimrod. 

The origin of the story has not been found in Babylonia. The 
tower was no doubt suggested by one of the temple towers of 
Babylon. W. A. Bennet {Genesis, p. 169; cf. Hommel in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible) suggests E-Saggila, the great temple 
of Merodach (Marduk). The variety of languages and the dis¬ 
persion of mankind were regarded as a curse, and if is probable 
that, as Prof. Cheyne {Encyclopaedia BiUica, col. 411) says, there 
was an ancient North Semitic myth to explain it. The event 
was afterwards localized in Babylon. The myth, as it appears 
in Genesis, is quite |X)lytheistic and anthropomorphic. According 
to (Vnelius Alexander (frag. 10) and Abydenus (frags. 5 and 6) 
the tower was overthrown by the winds; according to Yaqut 
(i. 448 f.) and the Lisan el-'Arab (xiii. 72) mankind were swept 
tc^ether by winds into the plain afterwards called " Babil,” 
and were scattered again in the same way (see further D. B. 
Macdonald in the Jewish Encyclopaedia). A tradition similar 
to that of the tower of Balxil is found in Central America. Xelhua, 
one of the .seven giants rescued from the deluge, built the great 
pyramid of Cholula in order to storm heaven. The gods, how¬ 
ever, destroyed it with fire and confounded the language of the 
builders. Traces of a somewhat similar story have ^o been 
ihet with among the Mongolian Tharus in northern India 
{Report of the Census of Bengal, i8f2, p. 160), and, according 
to Dr Livingstone, among the Africans of I-ake Ngami. The 
Esthonian myth of " the Cooking of Languages ’’ (Kohl, Reisen 
in die Ostseeprovimen, ii. 251-255) may also be compared, as 
well as the Australian legend of the origin of the diversity of 
speech (Gerstficker, Reisen, vol. iv. pp. 381 seq.). 

BAB-BI/<MANDEB (Arab, for “ The Gate of Tears ”), the strait 
between Arnlna and Africa which connects the Red Sea (?.».) 
with the Indian Ocean. It derives its name from the dangers 
attending its navigation, or, according to an Arabic legend, 
from the numbers who were drowned by the earthquake which 
separated Asia and Africa. The distance across is about 20 m. 
from Ras Menheli on the Arabian coast to Ras Siyan on the 
African. The island of Perim {q.v.), a British possession, divides 
the strait into two channels, of which the eastern, known as the 
Bab Iskendcr (Alexander’s Strait), is 2 m. wide and 16 fathoms 
deep, while the western, or Dact-el-Mayun, has a width of about 
16 m. and a depth of 170 fathoms. Near the African coast lies 
a group of smaller islands known as the “Seven Brothers.” 
There is a surface current inwards in the eastern channel, but a 
strong under-current outwards in the western channel. 

BABENBERG, the name of a Franconian family which held 
the duchy of Austria before the rise of the house of Habsburg. 
Its earliest known ancestor was one Poppo, who early in the 
9th century was count in Grapfeld. One of his sons, Hemy, 
called margrave and duke in Franconia, fell fighting against the 
Normans in 886; another, Poppo, was margrave in Thuringia 
from 880 to 892, when he was deposed by the German king Amulf. 
'The family had been favoured by the emperor Charles the Fa*, 
but Amulf reversed this policy in favour of the rival family of 
the Conradines. The leaders of the Babenbergs were the three 
sons of Duke Henry, who called themselves after their castie of 
Babenberg on the upper Main, round which their possessions 
centred. The rivalry between the two families was intensified 
by their efforts to extend their authority in the region of the 
middle Main, and this quarrel, known as the “:Babenberg feud,” 
came to a head at the banning of the loth century during the 
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troubled reign of the German king, Louis the Child. Two of 
the Babenberg brothers were killed, and the survivor Adalbert 
was summoned before the imperial court by the regent Hatto 1 ., 
archbishop, of Mainz, a partisan of the Conradines. He refused 
to appear, held his own for a time in his castle at Theres 
against the king’s forces, but surrendered in 906, and in spite of 
a promise of safe-conduct was beheaded. From this time the 
Babenbergs lost their influence in Franconia ; but in 976 Leopold, 
a member of the family who was a count in the Doimegau, is 
described as margrave of the East Mark, a district not more 
than 60 m. in breadth on the eastern frontier of Bavaria which 
grew into the duchy of Austria. Leopold, who probably received 
the mark as a rewan I for his fidelity to the emperor Otto II. 
during the Bavarian rising in 976, extended its area at the expense 
of the Hungarians, and was succeeded in 994 by his son 
Henry 1 , Henry, who continued his father's policy, was followed 
in ioi8 by hi." brother Adalbert and in 1055 by his nephew 
Ernest, whose marked loyalty to the emperors Henry III. and 
Henry IV. was rewarded by many tokens of favour, 'rhe 
succeeding margrave, Leopold II., quarrelled with Henry IV., 
who wiui unable to oust him from the mark or to prevent the 
succession of his son Leoprold III. in 1096. Leopold supported 
Henry, son of Henry IV., in his rising against his fathet, but was 
soon drawn over to tlie emperor’s side, and in r 106 married his 
daughter Agnes, widow of Frederick I., duke of Swabia. He 
declined the imperial crown in 1125. His zeal in founding 
monasteries earned for him his surname “ the Pious,” and 
canonization by Pope Innocent VIII. in 1485. He is regarded 
as the patron saint of Austria. One of Leopold’s sons was Otto, 
bishop of Freising (q.v.). His eldest son, Leopold IV., became 
margrave in 1136, and in 1139 received from the German king 
Conrad Ill. the duchy of Bavaria, which had been forfeited by 
Duke Henry the Proud. Leopold’s brother Henry (sumamed 
■fasomirgott from his favourite oath, ‘‘ So help me God 1 ”) was 
made count palatine of the Rhine in 1140, and became margrave 
of Austria on Leopold’s dea#h in 1141. Having married Gertrude, 
the widow of Henry the Proud, he was invested in 1143 with the 
duchy of Bavaria, and resigned his office as count palatine. In 
1147 he went on crusade, and after his return renounced Bavaria 
at the instance of the new king Frederick 1 . As compensation 
for this, Austria, the capital of which had been transferred to 
Vienna in 1146, was erected into a duchy. The second duke wa.s 
Henry’s son Ixopold I., who succeeded him in 1177 and took 
part in the crusades of 1182 and 1190. In Palestine he quarrelled 
with Richard 1 ., king of England, captured him on his home¬ 
ward journey and handed him over to the emperor Henry VI. 
Leopold increased the territories of the Babenbergs by acquiring 
Styria in 1192 under the will of his kinsman Duke (ittakar IV. 
He died in J194, and Austria fell to one son, Frederick, and 
Styria to another, Leopold; but on Frederick's death in 1198 
they were again united by Duke Leopold ll.,surnamed “the 
Glorious.” The new duke fought against the infidel in Spain, 
Egypt and Palestine, but is more celebrated as a lawgiver, a 
patron of letters and a founder of towns. Under him Vienna 
became the centre of culture in Germany and the great school 
of Minnesingers {q.v.). His later years were spent in strife 
with his son Frederick, and he died in 1230 at San Germano, 
whither he had gone to arrange the peace between the emperor 
Frederick II. and Pope Gregory IX. His son Frederick II. 
followed as duke, and earned the name of “ Quarrelsome ” by 
constant struggles with the kings of Hungary and Bohemia 
and with tlie emperor. He deprived his mother and sisters 
of their possessions, was hated by bis subjects on account of his 
oppressions, and in 1236 was placed under the imperial ban and 
driven from Austria. Restored when the emperor was excom¬ 
municated, he treated in vain with Frederick for the erection of 
Austria into a kingdom. He was killed in battle in 1246, when 
the male line of tbe Babenbergs became extinct. The city of 
Bamberg grew up around the ancestral castle of the family. 

See G. Juritsch, Ggschickte der Bahenberger und ihrer Ldnder 
(InnsbniCk, 1B94 ); M. Schmits, Oesterreicks Scheygm-Wittehhacher 
o(Ur dU Dynastie det Bahenberger (Munich. 1880). 


BABER, or Babar (1483-1530), a famous conqueror of India 
and founder of die so-called Mogul dynasty. His name was 
Zahir ud-din-Mahomet, and he was given the surname of Baber, 
meaning the tiger. Bom on the 14th of February 1483, he was 
a descendant of Timur, and his father, Omar Sheik, was king of 
Ferghana, a district of what is now Russiail Turkestan. Omar 
died in 1495, and Baber, though only twelve years of age, 
succeeded to the throne. An attempt made by his uncles to 
dislodge him proved unsuccessful, and no sooner was the young 
sovereign firmly settied than he began to meditate an extension 
of his own dominions. In 1497 he attacked and gained possession 
of Samarkand, to which he always seems to have tboughl he 
had a natural and hereditary right. A rebellion among his 
nobles robbed him of his native kingdom, and while marching 
to recover it his troops deserted him, and he lost Samarkand 
also. After some reverses he regained both these places, but in 
1501 his most formidable enemy, Shaibani (Sheibani) Khan, 
ruler of the Uzbegs, defeated him in a great engagement and 
drove him from Samarkand. For three years he wandered about 
trying in vain to recover his lost possessions ; at last, in 1504, 
be gathered .some troops, and cros.sing the snowy Hindu Kush 
besieged and captured the strong city of Kabul. By this 
dexterous stroke he gained a new and wealthy kingdom, and 
completely re-established hi.s fortunes. In the following year 
he united with Hussain Mirza of Herat against Shaibani. The 
death of Hussain put a stop to this expedition, but Baber spent 
a year at Herat, enjoying the pleasures of that capital. He 
returned to Kabul in time to quell a formidable rebellion, but 
two years later a revolt among some of the leading Moguls 
drove him from his city. He was compelled to take to flight 
with very few companions, but his great personal courage and 
daring struck the army of his opponents with such dismay tliat 
they again returned to their allegiance and Baber regained his 
kingdom. Once again, in 1510, after the death of Shaibani, he 
endeavoured to obtain pos.session of his native country. He 
received considerable aid from .Shah Lsmael of Persia, and in 
1511 made a triumphal entry into Samarkand. But in 1514 he 
was utterly defeated by the Uzbegs and with difficulty reached 
Kabul. He seems now to have resigned ail hopes of recovering 
Ferghana, and as he at the same time dreaded an invasion of 
the Uzbegs from the west, his attention was more and more 
drawn towards India. Several preliminary incursions had been 
already made, when in 1521 an opportunity presented itself for 
a more extended expedition. Ibrahim, emperor of Delhi, had 
made himself detested, even by his Afglian nobles, several of 
whom called upon Baber for assistance. He at once assembled 
his forces, 12,000 strong, with some pieces of artillery and 
marched into India. Ibrahim, with 100,000 .soldiers and numer¬ 
ous elephants, advanced against him. The great battle was 
fought at Panipat on the 21st of April 1526, when Ibrahim 
was slain and his army routed. Baber at once took possession 
of Agra. A still more formidable enemy awaited him; the 
Rana Sanga of Mewar collected the enormous force of 210,000 
men, with which he moved against the invaders. On all sides 
there was danger and revolt, even Baber’s own soldiers, worn 
out with the heat of this new climate, longed for Kabul. By 
vigorous measures and inspiriting speeches he restored their 
courage, though his own heart was nearly failing him, and in his 
distress he abjured tlie use of wine, to which he had be«i addicted. 
At Kanwaha, on the loth of March 1527, he won a great victory 
and made himself absolute master of northern India. The 
remaining years of his life he spent in arranging the affairs and 
revenues of his new empire and in improvii^ his capital, Agra. 
He died on the 26th of December 1530 in his forty-eighth year. 
Baber was above the middle height, of great strength and an ad¬ 
mirable archer and swordsman. His mind was as well cultivated 
as his bodily powers ; he wrote well, and his observations are 
generally acute and accurate; he was brave, kindly and generous. 

Full materials for his life are found in his Mtmoirs. written by 
himself (translated into English by I-eydcn and Erskine (Ixmdon, 
1826); abridged in Caldecott, Lift of Boher (Ixmdon, 1844). See 
also Lane-Poole, Baber (Rulers of India .Seric.s), 1899. 
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BABEUF, FRANflOlS NOEl>(i76o-i797), known as Gracchus 
Babguf, French political agitator and journalist, was bom at 
Saint Quentin on the 23rd of Noveniber 1760. His father, Claude 
Babeuf, had deserted the French army in 1738 and taken service 
under Maria Theresa, rising, it k said, to the rank of major. 
Amnestied in 1755 he returned to France, but soon sank into 
dire poverty, being forced to earn a pittance for his wife and 
family as a day labourer. The hardships endured by Babeuf 
during early years do much to explain his later opinions. He 
had received from his father the smatterings of a liberal education, 
but until the outbreak of the Revolution he was a domestic 
servant, and from 1785 occupied the invidious office of com- 
missaire a ierrier, his function being to assist the nobles and 
priests in the assertion of their feudal rights as against the 
unfortunate peasants. On the eve of the Revolution Babeuf 
was in the employ of a land surveyor at Roye. His father had 
died in j 780, and he was now the sole support, not only of his 
wife and two children, but of his mother, brothers and sisters. 
In the circumstances it is not surprising that he was the life and 
soul of the malcontents of the plaw. He was an indefatigable 
writer, and the first germ of his future .socialism is contained in 
a letter of the 21st of March 1787, one of a series—mainly on 
literature-addressed to the secretary of the Academy of Arras. 
In 1789 he drew up the first article of the cakier of the electors 
of the bailliage of Roye, demanding the abolition of feudal 
rights. Then, from July to October, he was in Paris super¬ 
intending the publication of his first work: Cadastre perpetuel, 
dedie d I'assemhlee nationale, Van rjSg et le premier de la liberie 
francaise, which was written in 1787 and issued in 1790. The 
same year he published a pamphlet against feudal aids and the 
gabelle, for which he was denounced and arrested, but provision¬ 
ally released. In October, on his return to Roye, he founded 
the Correspondanl picard, the violent character of which cost him 
another arrest. In November he was elected a mcmljer of the 
municipality of Roye, but was expelled. In March 1791 he was 
appointed commissioner to report on the national projx:rty 
{biens nalionaux) in the town, and in .September 1792 was elected 
a member of the council-general of the department of the Somme. 
Here, as everywhere, the violence of his attitude made his 
position intolerable to himself and others, and he was soon 
transferred to the post of administrator of the district of 
Montdidier. Here he was accused of fraud for having sub¬ 
stituted one name for another in a deed of transfer of national 
lands. It is probable that his fault was one of negligence only ; 
but, distrusting the impartiality of the judges of the Somme, 
he fled to Paris, and on the 23rd of August 1793 was condemned 
in eontumaciam to twenty years’ imprisonment. Meanwhile 
he liad been appointed secretary to the relief committee {comite 
des subsistances) of the commune of Paris. The j udges of Amiens, 
however, pursued him with a warrant for his arrest, which 
took place in Brumaire of the year II. (1794). The court of 
cassation quashed the sentence, through defect of form, but 
sent Babeuf for a new trial before the Aisne tribunal, by which 
he was acquitted on the i8th of July. 

Babeuf now returned to Paris, and on the 3rd of September 
1794 published the first number of his Journal de la liberti de la 
presse, the title of which was altered on the 5th of October to 
Le Tribun iu peuple. The execution of Robespierre on the 28th 
of July had ended the Terror, and Babeuf—now self-styled 
“ Gracchus ” Babeuf—defended the men of Thermidor and 
attacked the fallen terrorists with his usual violence. But he 
also attacked, from the point of view of his own socialistic 
theories, the economic outcome of the Revolution. This was 
an attitude which had few supporters, even in the Jacobin club, 
and in October Babeuf was arrested and sent to prison at Arras. 
Here he came under the influence of certain terrorist prisoners, 
notably of Lebois, editor of the Journal de Vegalite, afterwards 
of the Ami iu peuple, papers which carried on the traditions of 
Marat. He emerged from prison a confirmed terrorist and con¬ 
vinced that his Utopia, fully proclaimed to the world in No. 33 of 
his Tribun, could only be realized through the restoration of the 
constitution of 1793. He was now in open conflict with the 
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whole trend of public opinion. In February 1795 he was again 
arrested, and the Trdtm du peuple was solemly burnt in 
the Thiatre des Beigdres by the jeunesse dorie, the young 
men whose mission it wtil to bludgeon Jacobinism put of the 
streets and cafSs. But for the appalling economic conditions 
produced by the fall in the value of assignats, Babeuf might 
have shared the fate of other agitators who were whipped into 
obscurity. 

It was the attempts of the Directory to deal with this economic 
crisis that gave Babeuf his real historic impijrtance. The new 
government was pledged to abolish the vicious system by which 
Paris was fed at the expense of all France, and the cessation of 
the distribution of bread and meat at nominal prices was fixed 
for the 20th of February 1796. The announcement caused the 
most wide-spread consternation. Not only the workmen and 
the large class of idlers attracted to Paris by the system, but 
rentiers and government officials, whose incomes were paid in 
assignats on a scale arbitrarily fixed by the government, saw 
themselves threatened with actual starvation. The government 
yielded to the outcry that arose ; but the expedients by which 
it sought to mitigate the evil, notably the division of those 
entitled to relief into classes, only increased the alarm and the 
discontent. The universal misery gave point to the virulent 
attacks of Babeuf on the existing order, and at last gained 
him a hearing. He gathered round him a small circle of his im¬ 
mediate followers known as the Societe des tgaux, soon merged 
with the rump of the Jacobins, who met at the Pantheon; 
and in November 1795 he was reported by the police to be 
openly preaching “ insurrection, revolt and the constitution 
of 1793.” 

For a time the government, while keeping itself informed of his 
activities, left him alone ; for it suited the Directory to let the 
socialist agitation continue, in order to frighten the people from 
joining in any royalist movement for the overthrow of the 
existing regime. Moreover the mass of the ouvriers, even of 
extreme views, were repelled by ^abeuf's bloodthirstiness; 
and the police agents reported that his agitation was making 
many converts—for the government. The Jacobin club of tlie 
Faubourg Saint-Antoine refused to admit Babeuf and Lebois, on 
the ground that they were “ egnrgeurs.” With the development 
of the economic crisis, however, Babeuf’s influence increased. 
After the club of the Pantheon was closed by Bonaparte, on the 
27th of February 1796, his aggressive activity redoubled. In 
Vent6.se and Germinal he published, under the mm de plume of 
“ Lalande, soldat de la patrie,” a new paper, the £claifeur du 
peuple, ou le defenseur de vingt-cinq millions d'opprimes, which 
was hawked clandestinely from group to group in the streets of 
Paris. At the same time No. 40 of the Tribun excited anjmmense 
sensation. In this he praised the authors of the September 
massacres as “ deserving well of their country,” and declared 
tliat a more complete “ &ptember and ’’ was needed to annihilate 
the actual government, which consisted of “ starvers, blood¬ 
suckers, tyrants, hangmen, rogues and mountebanks.” The 
distress among all classes continued to be appalling; and in 
March the attempt of the Directory to replace the assignats 
{q.v.) by a new issue of mandats created fresh dissatisfaction 
after the breakdown of the hopes first raised. A cry went up 
that national bankruptcy had been declared, and tltousands of the 
lower class of ouvrier began to rally to Babeuf’s flag. On the 4th 
of April it was reported to the government that 500,000 people 
in Paris were in need of relief. From the nth Paris was pla¬ 
carded with posters headed Analyse de la doctrine de Babasuf(^c), 
tribun du peuple, of which the opening sentence ran ; ” Nature 
has given to every man the right to the enjoyment of an equal 
.share in all property,” and which ended with a call to restore 
the constitution of 1793. Babeuf’s songMourant de faim,mourant 
de froid (Dying of hunger, dying of cold), set to a popular air, 
began to be sung in the caffis, with immense applause; and 
reports were current that the disaffected troops in the camp of 
Grenelle were ready to join an imeute against the government. 
The Directory thoi^ht it time to act; the bureau central had 
accumulated through its agents, notably the ex-captain Georges 
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Gruel, who had been initiated into Babeuf’s society, complete 
evidence of a conspiracy for an armed rising fixed for Flor^ sa, 
year IV. (nth of May 1796), in which jacobins and sodaiists 
were combined. On the 10th of May Babeuf was arrested 
with many of his associates, among whom were A. Darth6 and 
P. M. Buonarroti, the ex-members of the Convention, Robert 
Lindet, J. A. B. Amar, M. G. A. Vadier and Jean Baptiste 
Drouet, famous as the postmaster of Saint-Menehould who 
had arrested Ix>uis OCVL, and now a member of the Council 
of Five Hundred. 

The coup was perfectly successful. The last number of the 
Trihun appeared on the 24th of April, but Lebois in ihst Ami du 
peuple tried to incite the soldiers to revolt, and for a while there 
were rumours of a military rising. The trial of Babeuf and his 
accomplices was fixtsl to take place before the newly constituted 
high court ol justice at Vcndome. On Fructidor lo and ii (27th 
and 28th of August), when the prisoners were removed from 
Pari.s, there were tentative efforts at a riot with a view to rescue, 
but these were easily suppressed. The attempt of five or six 
hundred Jacobins (7th of September) to rouse the soldiers at 
Grenelle met witli no better success. The trial of Babeuf and 
the others, begun at Vendome on the 20th of February 1797, 
lasted two months. The government for reasons of their own 
made the socialist Babeuf the leader of the conspiracy, though 
more important people than he were implicated ; and his own 
vanity played admirably into their hands. On Prairial 7 (26th 
of April 1797) Babeuf and Darth6 were condemned to death; 
some of the prisoners, including Buonarroti, were exiled; the 
rest, including Vadier and his fellow - conventionals, were 
acquitted. Drouet had succeeded in making his escape, according 
to Barras, with the connivance of the Directory. Babeuf and 
Darth^ were executed at Vendome on Prairial 8 (1797). 

Babeuf's character has perhaps been sufficiently indicated 
above. He was a type of the French revolutionists, excitable, 
warm-hearted, half-educated, who lost their mental and moral 
balance in the chaos of tht revolutionary period. Historically, 
his importance lies in the fact that he was the first to propound 
socialism as a practical policy, and the father of the movements 
which played so conspicuous a part in the revolutions of 1848 
and 1871. 

See V. Atlviclle. Hist, de Gracchus Babeuf el de Babouvisme (2 vok., 
Paris, 1884); 1 ’. M. Buonarroti. Conspiration pour I'ifolilK dite 

de Babeuf (2 vols., Brussels, 1828; later editions, 1850 and 1869), 
English translation by Bronterre O’Brien (London, l8j6) ; Cam- 
bridge Modern History, vol. viii. : Adolf Schmidt. Pariser Zustdnde 
wdhrend der Reiiolulionseeit von iyS<y~rSoo (Jena, 1874), French 
trans. by P. Viollet, Paris pendant la Bhiolution d'apris les rapptwts 
de la police secrite, ijS^-iSoo (4 vols., j88o-i8<m) ; A. Schmidt, 
Tableaux de la Rfvolution frangaise, rtc. (I/jipzig, 18(17-1870), a 
collection of reports of the secret police on which the above work 
is based. A full report of the trial at Vendome was published in 
four volumes at Paris in 1797, IXbats du procis, &«. (W. A. P.) 

BAbIDM, the religion founded in Persia in a.d. 1844-1845 
by Mirzd 'AM Muhammad of ShirAz, a young Sayyid who was 
at that time not twenty-five years of age. Before his “ manifesta¬ 
tion ” (zuhur), of which he gives in the Persian Haydn a date 
corresponding to 23rd May 1844, he wa.s a disciple of Sayyid 
Kdzim of Kasht, the leader of the Shaykhls, a sect of extreme 
Shi'ites characterized by the doctrine (callecl by them Ruhn-d- 
rdbi', " the fourth support ”) that at all times there must exist 
an intermediary between the twelfth Imam and his faithful 
followers. This intermediary they called “ the perfect ShCite,” 
and his prototype is to be found in the four successive Bdbs or 
“ gates ” through whom alone the twelfth Im&m, during the 
period of his “ minor occultation ” iGhayhat-d-sughrd, a.d. 874- 
940), held communication with his partisans. It was in this 
sease, and not, as has been often asserted, in the sense of " Gate of 
God ” or " Gate of Religion,” that the title Bttii was understood 
and assumed by MirzA'All Muhammad; but, though stillgenerally 
thus styled by non-BAbis, he soon assumed the higjier title of Nugta 
(“ Point ”), and the title Bdb, thus left vacant, was conferred on 
his ardent disciple, MuUa Husayn of Bushrawayh. 

"Ihe history of the BAbis, ^ough covering a comparatively 
short period, is so full of incident and the particulars now available 


are so numerous, that the following account purports to be only 
the briefest sketch. The Bab himself was in captivity first at 
ShirAz, then at Maku, and lastly at Chihriq, daring the greater 
part of the six years (May 1844 until July 1850) of his brief 
career, but an active propaganda was carried on by his disciples, 
which resulted in several serious revolts against the government, 
especially after the death of Muhammad Shah in September 1848, 
Of these risings the first (December 1848-July 1849) took place 
in MAzandatan, at the ruined shrine of ^aykh Tabarsi, near 
Barfurush, where the BAbis, led by MuUA Muhammad 'All of 
Barfurush and Mulla Husayn of Bushrawayh (“ the first who 
believed ”), defied the shah’s troops for seven months before 
they were finally subdued and put to death. The revolt at 
ZmijAn in the north-west of Persia, headed by Mulla Muhammad 
'All ZanjAni, also lasted seven or eight months (May-December 
1850), while a serious but less protracted struggle was waged 
against the government at Niriz in Fors by Aga Sayyid Yahya 
of Niriz. Both revolts were in progress when the Bab, with one 
of his devoted disciples, was brought from his prison at Chihriq to 
Tabriz and publicly shot in front of the arg or citadel. The 
body, after being exposed for some days, was recovered by the 
BAbis and conveyed to a shrine near Tehran, whence it was 
ultimately removed to Acre in Syria, where it is now buried. 
For the next two years comparatively little was beard ol the 
BAbis, but on the 15th of August 1852 three of them, acting on 
their own initiative, attempted to assassinate Na?iru’d-Din Shah 
as he was returning from the chase to his palace at NiyAvaran. 
The attempt failed, but was the cause of a fresh persecution, 
and on the 31st of August 1852 some thirty BAbis, including 
the beautiful and talented poetess Qurratu’l-’Ayn, were put to 
death in Tehran with atrocious cruelty. Another of the victims 
of that day was HAjji Mirza JAnl of KAshAn, the author of the 
oldest history of the movement from the B;ibi point of view. 
Only one complete MS. ol liis invaluable work (obtained by 
Count Gobincau m Persia) exists in any public library, the 
BibliothAque Nationalc at Paris. The so-tailed “ New History ” 
(of which an English translation was published at Cambridge 
in 1893 by E. G. Browne) is bused on Mirza JAni’s work, but 
many important passages which did not accord with later BAb! 
doctrine or policy liave been suppressed or modified, while some 
additions have been made. The BAb was succeeded on his 
death by MirzA Yahya of Nur (at that time only about twenty 
years of age), who escaped to Bagdad, and, under the title of 
Suhh-i-Ezel (“ the Morning of Eternity ”), became the pontiff of 
the sect. He lived, however, in great seclusion, leaving the direc¬ 
tion of affairs a]mo.st entirely in the hands of his elder half- 
brother (horn r2th November i8i7),MirzA Husayn 'Ali, entitled 
Bahd’u’Udh (“ the Splendour of God ”), who thus gradually 
became the most conspicuou.s and most influential member of 
the sect, though in the Iqdn, one of the most important polemical 
works of the BAbis, composed in 1858-1859, he still implicitly 
recognized the supremacy of Suhh-i-Ezel. In 1863, however, 
BahA declared himself to lie “ He whom God shall manifest ” 
(Man Yuz-hiruhu’lldh, with prophecies of whose advent the 
works of the BAb are filled), and called on all the BAbis to recog¬ 
nize his claim. The majority responded, but Subk-i-Esel and 
some of his faithful adherents refused. After that date the 
BAbis divided into two sects, F.zelis and BahA’is, of which the 
former steadily lost and the latter gained ground, so that in 1908 
there were probably from half a million to a million of the latter, 
and at most only a hundred or two of the former. In 1863 the 
BAbis were, at the instance of the Persian government, removed 
from Bagdad to Constantinople, whence they were shortly 
afterwards transferred to Adrianople. In 1868 BahA and his 
followers were exiled to Acre in Syria, and Suhh-i-Ezel with his 
few adherents to Famagusta in Cyprus, where he was still living 
in 1908. BahA’u’llAh died at Acre on the i6th of May 1892. 
His son 'AbbAs Efendi (also called ‘Abdu’l-BahA, “ the servant 
of BahA ”) was generally recognized as his successor, but another 
of his four sons, Muhammad 'All, put forward a rival claim. 
This caused a fresh and bitter schism, but'AbbAs Efendi steadily 
gained ground, and there could be little doubt as to his eventu^ 
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triumph. The controversial literature connected with this latest 
schism is abundant, iv}t only in Persian, but in English, for since 
1900 many Americans have adopted the religion of Oahd. The 
original apostle of America was Ibrahim George Khayni’llah, 
who began his propaganda at thff Chicago Exhibition and later 
supportofl the claims of Muhammad 'All. Several Persian 
missionaries, including the aged and learned Mirza Abu’l-Fazl of 
Gulpiiyagin, were thereupon despatched to America by 'Abbas 
Efendi, who was generally accepted by the American Hahil’is as 
“ the Master.” lire American press contained many notices of 
the propaganda and its success. An interesting article on the 
subject, by Stoyan Krstoff Vatralsky of Boston, Mass., entitled 
‘‘ Mohammedan Gnosticism in America,” appeared in the 
American Journal oj Theology for January 1902, pp. 57-58. 

A correct understanding of the doctrines of the early Babis 
(now represented by the Ezelis) is hardly possible save to one who 
is conversant with the theology of Isl^ and its developments, 
and especially the tenets of the Shi'a. The Babis are Muham¬ 
madans only in the sense that the Muhammadans are Christians 
or the Christians Jews ; that is to say, they recognize Muhammad 
(Mahomet) as a true prophet and the Qur’ 4 n (Koran) as a re¬ 
velation, but deny their finality. Revelation, according to their 
view, is progressive, and no revelation is final, for, as the human 
race progresses, a fuller measure of truth, and ordinances more 
suitable to the iige, are vouchsafed. The Divine Unity is incom- 
prehcn.sible, and can be known only through its Manifestations ; 
to recognize the Manifestation of the cycle in which he lives is 
the supreme duty of man. Owing to the enormous volume and 
unsystematic character of the Babi scriptures, and the absence 
of anything resembling church councils, the doctrine on many 
important points (such as the future life) is undetermined and 
vague. The resurrection of the body is denied, but some form 
of personal immortality is generally, though not universally, 
accepted. Great importance was attached to the mystical values 
of letters and numbers, especially the numbers 18 and 19 (“ the 
number of the unity”) and 19-= 361 (“the number of all 
things ”). In general, the Bab's doctrines most closely resembled 
those of the Isma'ilis and Huriifis. In the hands of Baha the 
aims of the sect became much more practical and ethical, and 
the wilder pantheistic tendencies and metaphysical hair-splittings 
of the early Babis almost disappeared. The intelligence, integrity 
and morality of the Babis arc high, but their efforts to improve 
the social position of woman have been much exaggerated. 
They were in no way concerned (as was at the time falsely alleged) 
in the assassination of Ma^iru'd-Din Shah in May 1896. Of 
recent persecutions of the sect the two most notable took place 
at Yazd, one in May 1891, and another of greater ferocity in 
June 1903. Some account of the latter is given by Napier 
Malcolm in his book Five Years in a Persian Town (London, 1905), 
pp. 87-89 and 186. In the constitutional movement in Persia 
(1907) the Babis, though their sympatliies are undoubtedly 
with the reformers, wisely refrained from outwardly identifying 
themselves with that party, to whom their open support, by 
alienating the orthodox mujtahids and muUds, would have prov^ 
fatal. Here, as in all their actions, they dearly obeyed orders 
issued from headquarters. 

Literature. —The literature of the sect is very voluminous, bui 
mostly in manuscript. The most valuable public collections in 
Europe are at St Petersburg, London (British Museum) and Paris 
(Bibhothique Nationale), where two or three very rare MSS. 
collected by Gobiueau, including the precious history of the Bib's 
contemporary, HAjji Mlrzi Jini of Kislidn, are preserved. For the 
bibliography up to 1889, see vol. ii. pp. 173-211 of the Traveller's 
Narrative, written to illustrate the Jipisode of the Bdb, a Persian 
work composed by Bahi’s son, 'Abbis Efendi, edited, translated 
and annotated by E. G. Browne (Cambri( 4 ;e, 1891). More recent 
works are :—Browne. The New History oj the Bdb (Cambridge, 1893); 
and " Catalogue and Description of the 27 B 4 bl Manuscripts," 
Journal of R. Asiat. Soc. (July and October 189a); Andreas, Die 
BM's in Persien (1896); Baron Victor Rosen, Collections scien- 
tifiques de TJastitut des Langues atientales. vol. i. (1877), pp. 179^212 ; 
vol. iii. (1886), pp. 1-31 ; vol. vi. (1891), pp. 141-255; "Manuscrits 
Bibys " : and other important articles in Rnssian by the same 
scholar; and by Captain A, G. 'Toumansky in the Zapiskt vostochnava 
otdyUeniya Ini^ettorshava iiusshava Archeologieheshava Obihehestva 


(vote, iv.-xil., St Petersburg, 1890-1900); also an excellent edition 
by Tounumsky, with Russian translation, notes aqd introduction, 
of the Kitdb-i-A^as (the most important of BahA’s works), &c. 
(St Petersburg, 1899). Mention should also be made of an Arabic 
history of the Bibls (unsympathetic but well-informed)* written by 
a Persiaa, Mirzi Muhammad Mahdl Khan, Za'imu'd-DuwUs, printed 
m Cairo in a,h, 1321 (=>A,i}. 1903-1904), Of tile works composed 
in English for the American converts the most important are;— 
Bahd’u'llih (The Glory of God), by Ibr&him Khayru'llMi, assisted 
by Howard MacNutt (Chicago, igoo); The Three Questions (n.d.) 
and Facts for Bahdists (1901), by the same; *Life and Teachings of 
'Abbds Ffendi, by Myron H. Phelps, with preface, by E. G. Browne 
^cw York, 190.B; Isabella Brittingbaro- The Revelations of 
Bahd'u'lldh, in a Sequence of Four Lessons (1902) ; Laura Clifford 
Burney, Some Ansioered Questions Collected fin Acre, 7904-1906] and 
Translated from the Persian of 'Abdu'l-Bahd [>.<. Alibis Etodi] 
(London, 1908), In Frencli, A, L. M, Nicolas (first dragoman at 
the French legation at Tclirin) has publisbud several important 
translations, viz. Le I.ivre des sept preuves de la mission du Bdb (Paris. 
1902): Le Livre de la certitude (1904); and Le Beydn arabe (1905); 
and tlicre are other notable works by H. Dreyfus, an adherent of the 
Bibi faith. Lastly, mention should tie made of a remarkable but 
scarce little tract by Gabriel Sacy, printed at Cairo in June 1902, 
and entitled Du rigne de Dieu el de TAgneau, connu sous le nom de 
Babysme. (E, G. B.) 

BABINGTON, ANTHONY (1561-1586), English conspirator, 
son of Henry Itabington of Dethick in Derbyshire, and of Maiy, 
daughter of George, Lord Darcy, was bom in October 1561, and 
was brought up secretly a Roman Catholic. As a youth he served 
at Sheffield as page to Mary queen of Scots, for whom lie early 
fell an ardent devotion. In 1580 he came to London, attended 
the court of Elizabeth, and joined the secret society formed that 
year supporting the Jesuit missionaries. In 1582 after the 
execution of Father Campion he withdrew to Dethick, and 
attaining his majority occupied himself for a short time with the 
management of his estates. Later he went abroad and became 
associated at Parts with Mary's supporters who were planning 
her release with the help of Spain, and on his return he was 
entrusted with letters for her. In April 1586 he became, with 
the priest John Ballard, leader of a plot to murder Elizabeth and 
her ministers, and organize a general Roman Catholic rising in 
England and liberate Mary. The conspiracy was regarded by 
Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador, one of its chief instigators, 
and also by Walsingham, as the most dangerous of recent years ; 
it included, in its general purpose of destroying the government, 
a large number of Roman Catholics, and had ramifications all 
over the country. Philip II. of Spain, who ardently desired the 
success of Ml enterprise “ so Christian, just and advantageous 
to the holy (htholic faith,”' promised to assist with an expedition 
directly the assassination of the queen was effected. Babington’s 
conduct was marked by open folly and vanity. Desirous of some 
token of appreciation from Mary for his services, he entered into 
a long correspondence with her, which was intercepted by the 
spies of Walsingham. On the 4tb of August Ballard was seized 
and betrajred his comrades, probably under torture. Babington 
then appbed for a passport abroad, for the ostensible purpose of 
spying upon the refugees, but in reality to organize the foreign 
expedition and secure his own safety. The passport being 
delayed, he offered to reveal to Walsingham a dangerous con¬ 
spiracy, but the latter sent no reply, and meanwhile the Mrts 
were closed and none allowed to leave the kingdom for some days. 
He was still allowed his liberty, but one night while supping 
with Walsingham’s servant he observed a memorandum of the 
minister’s concerning himself, fled to St John’s Wood, where he 
was joined by some of his companions, and after disguising 
himself succeeded in reaching Harrow, where he was sheltered 
by a recent convert to Romanism. Towards the end of August 
he was discovered and imprisoned in the Tower. On the 13th 
and 14th of September he was tried with Ballard and five others 
by a special commission, when he confessed his guilt, but strove 
to place all the blame upon Ballard. All were condemned to 
death for high treason. On the J9th he wrote to Elizabeth 
praying for mergy, and the same dajf offered £1000 for procuring 
his pardon; and on the zoth, having disclosed dpher used 
in the correspondence between himself and Maiy, he was executed 
^ Cala, of State Papers Simancas, iii. 606, Mendoza to Phifip. 
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with the usual barbarities in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The detection 
of the plot led to Mary’s own destruction. There is no positive 
documentary proof in Mary’s own hapd that she had knowledge 
of the intended assassination of Elizabeth, but her circumstances, 
together with the tenour of her correspondence with Babington, 
place her complicity beyond all reasonable doubt. 

BABINGTON, CHURCHILL (1821-1889), English cteical 
scholar and archaeolc^st, was born at Roecliffe, in Leicestershire, 
on the nth of Marcb'iSzi. He was educated by his father till he 
was seventeen, when he was placed under the tuition of Charles ' 
Wydiffe Goodwin, the orientolist and archaeologist. He entered 
St John’s College, Cambridge, in 1839, and graduated B.A. in 
1843, being seventh in the first class of the classical tripos and a 
senior optime. In 1845 he obtained the Hulscan Prize for his 
essay The Influence oj Christianity in promoting the Abolition oj 
Slavery in Europe. In 1846 he was elected to a fellowship and 
took orders. He proceeded to the degree of M.A. in 1846 and 
D.D. in 1879. From 1848 to 1861 hewas vicar of Ilomingsea.near 
Cambridge, and from i8fi6 to his death on the teth of January 
1889, vicar of Cockfield in Suffolk. From 1865 to 1880 he held 
the Disney professorship of archaeology at Cambridge. In his 
lectures, illustrated from his own collections of coins and vases, 
he dealt chiefly with Greek and Roman pottery and numismatics. 

Dr Babington was a many-sided man and wrote on a variety 
of subjects. His early familiarity with country life gave him a 
taste for natural history, especially botany and ornithology. 
He was also an authority on conchology. He was the author of 
the appendices on botany (in part) and ornithology in Potter’s 
History and Antiquities of Charnwood Forest (1842); Mr 
Macaulay’s Character of the Clergy . . . considered (1849), a 
defence of the clergy of the 17th century, which received the 
approval of Mr Gladstone, against the strictures of Macaulay. 
He also brought out the editio princeps of the speeches of 
Hypereides Against Demosthenes (1850), On Behalf of Lycophron 
and Euxenippus (1853), and his Funeral Oration (1858). It wa.s 
W his edition of these spocches from the papyri discovered at 
■niebes (Egypt) in 1847 and 1856 that Babin^on’s fame as a 
Greek scholar was made. In 1855 he published an edition 
of Benefisio della Morte di Cristo, a remarkable book of the 
Reformation period, attributed to Paleario, of which nearly all 
the copies had been destroyed by the Inquisition. Babington’s 
edition was a facsimile of the editio princeps published at Venire 
in 1543, with Introduction and French and English versions. 
He also edited the first two volumes of Higden’s Palychronicon 
(1858) and Bishop Pccock’s Repressor of Overmuch Blaming of the 
Clergy (i8fio), undertaken at the request of the Master of the 
Rolls; Introductory Lecture on Archaeology (1865); Roman 
Antiquities found at Rougham [1872]; Catalogue of Birds of 
Suffolk (1884-1886); Flora of Suffolk (with W. M. Hind, 1889), 
and (185s, 1865) some inscriptions found in Crete by T. A. B. 
Spratt, the explorer of the island. In addition to contributing 
to various classical and scientific journals, he catalogued the 
classical MSS. in the University Library and the Greek and 
English coins in the Fitzwilliam museum. 

BABIRUSA (“ pig-deer ”), the Malay name of the wild .swine 
of Celebes and Buru, which has been adopted in zoology as the 
scientific designation of this remarkable animal (the only repre¬ 
sentative of its genus), in the form of Babirusa alfurus. The 
skin is nearly naked, and very rough and rugged. The total 
number of teeth is 34, with the formula i.J. c.\. p.|. «.|. The 
molars, and more especially the last, are smaller and simpler than 
in the pigs of the genus Sus, but the peculiarity of this genus is 
the extraordinary development of the canines, or tusks, of the 
male. These teeth are ever-growing, long, slender and curved, 
and without enamel. Those of the upper jaw arc directed 
upwards from their bases, so that they never enter the mouth, 
but pierce the skin of the face, thus resemblii^ horns rather than 
teeth; they curve backwards, downwards, and finally often 
forwards again> almost or quite touching the forehead. Dr A. R. 
Wallace remarks that " it is difficult to understand what can be 
the use of these horn-like teeth. Some of the old writers supposed 
that they served as hooks by which the creature could rest its 


head on a branch. But the way in which they usually diverge 
just over and in front of the eye has suggested ^e more probable 
idea, that they serve to guard these organs from thorns and 
spines while hunting for fallen fruits among the tangled thickets 
of rattans and other spiny pktnts. Even this, however, is not 
satisfactory, for the female, who must seek’her food in the same 
way, does not possess them. 1 should be inclined to believe 
rather that these tusks were once useful, and were then worn 
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down as fast as they grew, but that changed conditions of life 
have rendered them unnecessary, and they now develop into a 
monstrous form, just as the incisors of the tieaver and rabbit will 
go on growing if the oppo.sitc teeth do not wear them away. In 
old animals they reach an enormous size, and are generally 
broken off as if by fighting.” On this latter view we may regard 
the tusks of the male babirusa as examples of redundant develop¬ 
ment, analogous to that of the single pair of lower teeth in some 
of the beaked wlmles. Unlike ordinary wild pigs, the babirusa 
produces uniformly coloured young. (SeeSwiNF,.) (R. 1 ,.») 

BABOON (from the Fr. babuin, which is itself derived 
from Bahon, the Egyptian deity to whom it was sacred), properly 
the designation of the long-muzzled, medium-tailed Pigyptian 
monkey, scientifically known as Papw anuhts ; in a wider sense 
applied to all the members of the genus Papio (formerly known 
as Cynocephalus) now confined to Africa and Arabia, although 
in past times extending into India. Baboons are for the most 
part large terrestrial monkeys with short or medium-sized tails, 
and long naked dog-like muzzles, in the truncated extremity of 
which are pierced the nostrils. As a rule, they frequent barren 
rocky districts in large droves, and are exceedingly fierce and 
dangerous to approach. They have large check-pouches, large 
naked callosities, often brightly coloured, on the buttocks, and 
short thick limbs, adapted rather to walking than to climbing. 
Their diet includes practically everything eatable they can 
capture or kill. The typical representative of the genus is the 
yellow baboon (P. cynocephalus, or babuin), distinguished by 
its small size and grooved muzzle, and ranging from Abyssinia 
to the Zambezi. The above-mentioned anubis baboon, P. anubis 
(with the subspecies neumanni, pruinosus, heuglini and doguera), 
ranging from Egypt all through tropical Africa, together with 
P. sphinx, P. olivaceus, the Abyssinian P. lydekkeri, and the 
chacma, P. porcarius of the tape, represent the subgenus 
Choeropiihecus. The named Arabian baboon, P. hamadryas of 
North Africa and Arabia, dedicated by the ancient Egyptians 
to the god Thoth, and the South Arabian P. arabicus, typify 
Hamadryas ; while the drill and mandrill of the west coast, 
P. leucophaeus and P, maimon, constitute the subgenus Maimon. 
'Die anubis baboons, as shown by the frescoes, were tamed by 
the ancient Egyptians and trained to pluck sycamore-figs from 
the trees. (See Primates; Chacma; Drill; Gelada and 
Makdrill). (R. L.*) 

BABRIUS, author of a collection of fables written in Greek. 
Practically nothing is known of him. He is supposed to hwe 
been a Roman, whose gentile name was possibly Valerius, 
living in the East, probabfy in Syria, where the fables seem first 
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to have gained popularity. The address to “ a son of King 
Alexander ” has caused much speculation, with the result that 
dates varying between the 3rd century B.o. and the 3rd century 
A.n, have been assigned to Babrius. The Alexander referred to 
may have been Alexander Severu?(A.u. 212-235), who was fond 
of having literary men of all kinds about his court. “ The son of 
Alexander ” has further been identified with a certain Branchus 
mentioned in the fables, and it is suggested that Babrius may 
have been his tutor; probably, however, Branchus is a purely 
fictitious name. There is no mention of Babrius in ancient 
writers before the beginning of the 3rd century a.d., and his 
language and stylo seem to show that he belonged to that period. 
The first critic who made Babrius more than a mere name was 
Richard Bentley, in his Dissertation on the Fables of Aesop. In 
a careful examination of these prose Ae-sopian fabies, which 
had been handed down in various collections from the time of 
Maximus Planudes, Bentley discovered traces of versification, 
and was able to extract a numlier of verses which he assigned to 
Babrius. Tyrwhitt (De Jiabrio, 1776) followed up the researches 
of Bentley, and for some time the efforts of scholars were directed 
towards reconstructing the metrical original of the prose fables. 
In 1842 M. Minas, a (ircck, the discoverer of the Philosophoumena 
of Hippolytus, came upon a MS. of Babriu.s in the convent of St 
Laura on Mount Athos. now in the British Museum. This MS. 
contained 123 fables out of the supposed original numlier, 160. 
They are arranged alphabetically, but break off at the letter 0 . 
The fables are written in choliainbic, i.e. limping or imperfect | 
iambic verse, having a spondee as the last foot, a metre originally 
appropriated to satire. Tlie style is extremely good, the expres¬ 
sion being terse and pointed, the versification correct and eluant, 
and the construction of the stories is fully equal to that in the 
prose versions. The genuineness of this collection of the fahlcs 
was generally admitted by scholars. In 1857 Minas professed to 
have discovered at Mount Athos another MS. containing 94 
fables and a preface. As the monks refused to sell this MS., he 
made a cop\' of it, which was sold to the British Museum, and 
was published in 1850 bj’ Sir G. Cornewall l^ewis. This, however, 
was soon proved to be a forgery. Six more fables were brought 
to light by ]'. Knoll from a Vatican MS. (edited by A. Eberhard, 
Analecta Babriana, 1879). 

tiniTioNS. Botssonade (18.^4 ); T^ichmann (1845); Schneider 
(1853): Hherlianl (1S70); GiUlxiuer (1882); Huth'orlord (1883); 
Knoll, Pnliiilu)iitn BiihnaHarum Paraphrasis Borf/etaiia (1877); 
Feuillet (i8c)o) : Dcsmiisseaiix (i8yo) ; I’assorat (1802): Croiset 
(i 8()2) ; Crusius (1807). See atso Mantels, Ober die Paheln des II. 
(1840): Crusius, I>c Habrii Aetate (1870); Ficus, De Bahrii Vita 
(1880); J, Weiner, Quaesltones ISabrianae (1891); Conington, 
Misceltane-ous \Vntinfts, ii, ; Marchiano, Jlabno{i 8 ()q) ; Fusci, 

ttabrio (lyoi): Chnstoffersson, .ytin/ifl de l■'ahulis Babriams jitjui). 
There are translations in English hy Davies (i860) and in French 
by Lev^que (1890), and in many other languages, 

BABU, a native Indian clerk. The word is really a term of 
respect attached to a proper name, like “ master ” or “ Mr,” 
and Babu-ji is still used in many parts of India, meaning “ sir ” ; 
but without the suffix the word itself is now generally used 
contemptuously as signifying a semi-literate native, with a 
mere veneer of modem education. 

BABY-FARMING,' a term meaning generally the taking in of 
infants to nurse for payment, but usually with ap implication 
of improper treatment. Previous to the year 1871 the abuse 
of the practice of baby-farming in England had grown to an 
alarming extent, while the trials of Margaret Waters and Mary 
Hall called attention to the infamous relations between the 
lying-in houses and the baby-farming houses of London. The 
evil was, no doubt, laigely connected with the question of 
illegitimacy, for there was a wide-spread existence of baby- 
farms where children were received without question on payment 
of a lump sum. Such children were nearly all illegitimate, and 
in these cases it was to the pecuniary advantage of the baby- 
farmer to hasten the death of the child. It had become also 
the practice for factory operatives and mill-hands to place out 

* Baby is a diminutive or pet form of " babe,” now chiefly used 
in poetry or scriptural language. " Babe " is probably a form of 
the earlier baban, a reduplicated iorni of the infant sound ba. 


their children by the day, and since in many cases the children 
were looked upon as a burden and a drain on their parents’ 
resources, too particular iq(]uiry was not always made as to the 
mode in which the children were cared for. TTie form was gone 
through too of paying a ridiculously iasufficient sum for the 
maintenance of the child. In 1871 the House of Commons 
found it necessary to appoint a select committee “ to inquire as 
to the be.st means of preventing the destruction of the lives of 
infants put out to nurse for hire by their pi&ents,” “ Improper 
and insufficient food,” said the committee, ‘‘opiates, drugs, 
crowded rooms, bad air, want of cleanliness, and wilful neglect 
are sure to be followed in a few months by diarrhoea, convulsions 
and wasting away.” These unfortunate children were nearly 
all illegitimate, and the mere fact of their being hand-nursed, 
and not breast-nursed, goes some way (according to the experi¬ 
ence of the Foundling hospital and file Magdalene home) to 
explain the great mortality among them. Such children, when 
nursed by their mothers in the workhouse, generally live. The 
practical result of the committee of 1871 was the act of J872, 
which provided for the compulsory registration of all houses 
in which more than one child under the age of one year 
were received for a longer period than twenty-four hours. No 
licence was granted by Hie justices of the peace, unless the house 
was suitable for the purpose, and its owner a person of good 
character and able to maintain the children. Offences against 
the act, including wilful neglect of the children even in a suitable 
hou.se, were punishable by a fine of £5 or .six months' imprison¬ 
ment w'ith or without hard labour. In 1896 a select committee 
of the House of Lords sat and reported on the working of this 
act. In consequence of this report the act of 1872 was repealed 
and superseded by the Infant Life Protection Act 1897, which 
did away with the system of registration and substituted for it 
one of notice to a supervening authority. By the act all persons 
retaining or receiving for hire more than one infant under the 
age of five had to give written notice of the fact to the loail 
authority. The local autliorities weft empowered to appoint 
inspectors, and required to arrange for the periodical inspection 
of infants so taken in, while they could also fix the number of 
infants which might be retained. By a special clause any person 
receiving an infant under the age of two years for a sum of 
money not exceeding twenty pounds had to give notice of the 
fact to the local authority. If any infants were imiiroperly kept, 
the inspector might obtain an order for their removal to a work- 
house or place of safety until restored to their piirents or guardians, 
or otherwise legally disposed of. The act of 1907 was repealed 
and amended by the Children Act 1908, which codified the law 
relating to children, and added many new provisions. This act 
is dealt with in the article Children, Law relating to. 

In the United States the law is noticeably strict in most 
states. In Massachusetts, a law of 1891 directs that “ every 
person who receives for board, or for the purpose of procuring 
adoption, an infant under the age of three years shall use diligence 
to ascertain whether or not such infant is illegitimate, and if he 
knows or has reason to believe it to be illegitimate shall forthwith 
notify the State Board of Charity of the fact of such reception ; 
and said hoard and its officers or agents may enter and inspect 
any building where they may have reason to believe that any 
such illegitimate infant is boarded, and remove such infant 
when, in tlieir judgment, such removal is necessary by reason 
of neglect, abuse or other causes, in order to preserve the 
infant’s life, and such infant so removed shall be in the custody 
of said Board of Charity, which sliall make provision therefor 
according to law.” The penal code of the state of New York 
requires a licence for baby-farming to be issued by the board of 
health of the city or town where such children are boarded or 
kept, and “ every person so licensed must keep a register wherein 
be shall enter the names and ages of all such children, and of all 
children bom on such premises, and the names and residences 
of their parents, as far as known, the time of reception and the 
discharge of such children, and the reasons therefor, and also a 
correct register of every .diild under five years of age who is 
given out, adopted, taken away, or indentured from' such place 
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tx) ■OT by any one, together with the name and residence of the 
person so adopting ” {Pen. Code, § 288, subsec. 4). 

Persons neglecting children may 6e prosecuted under § aHq 
of the N.V. penal code, which provides that any person who 
“ wilfully causes or permits the life or limb of any child, actually 
or apparently under the .age of sixteen years, to be endangered, 
or its health to be injured, or its morals to become depraved 
. . . isguilty ofarnisdemeanour.” 

In Australia pnriicuiar care has been taken by most of the 
states to prevent the evils of tmby-farming. In South Australia 
there is a State Children’s Council, which, under the State 
Children Act of 1805, has large powers with respect, to the 
oversight of infants under two years boarded out by their 
mother. “ Foster-mothers,’' ns the women who take in infants 
as boarder- are called, must be licensed, while the numf)cr of 
children authorized to l)e kept by the foster-mother is fixed by 
licence ; every licensed foster-mother must keep a register 
containing the name, age and place of birth of every ehild 
received by her, the names, addresses and description of the 
parents, or of any person other than the parents from or to 
whom the child was received or delivered over, the date of 
receipt or delivery over, particulars of any accident to or illness 
of the child, and the name of the medical practitioner (if any) 
by whom attended. In New South Wales the Children’s Protec¬ 
tion Act of t8Q2, with the amendments of i<)n2, requires the 
same .state supervision over the homes in which children are 
boarded out, with licensing of foster-mothers. In Victoria an 
act was passed in i8qo for ‘‘making better provision for the 
protection of infant life.” In New Zealand, there is legislation 
to the same effect by the ” Adoption of Children Act r8<)5 ” 
and the ” Infant Life Protection Art i8c)6.” 

BABYLON (mod. Hillah), an ancient city on the left bank of 
the Euphrates, about 70 m. S. of Jtagdad. ” Bubvion ” is the 
Greek form of Babel or Bab-ili, “ the gale of the god ” (.some¬ 
times incorrectly written ot the gods ”), which again is the 
Semitic translation of thtl original Sumerian name Ka-dimirra. 
The god was probably Meroclacli or Marduk (i/.v.). the divine 
patron of the city. In an inscription of the Kassitc conqueror 
(iaddas the name appears as Ba-lta-lam, as if from the Assyrian 
bahdlu, “ to bring ” ; another foreign Volksrtyinolo^ie is found in 
Genesis xi. q, from balbal, “ to confound.” A second name of 
the city, which perhaps originally denoted a scijarate village or 
quarter, was Su-anna, and in later inscriptions it is often repre¬ 
sented ideographically by F.-ki, the pronunciation and meaning 
of which are uncertain. One of its oldest names, however, was 
Din-tir, of which the poets were especially fond ; Din-tir signifies 
in Sumerian “ the life of the forest,” though a native lexicon 
translates it “ scait of life.” Uru-fuagga, “ the holy city,” was 
also a title sometimes applied to Babylon as to other cities in 
Babylonia. Ka-dimirra, the Semitic Bab-ili, probably denoted 
at first K-Saggila, “ the house of the lofty head,” the temple 
dedicated to Bcl-Meroduch, along with its immediate surround¬ 
ings. Like the other great sanctuaries of Babylonia the temple 
had been founded in pre-Semitic times, and the future Babylon 
grew up around it. Since Merodach was the son of Ea, the 
culture god of Eridu near Ur on the Persian Gulf, it is possible 
that Babylon was a colony of Eridu. Adjoining Babylon was a 
town called Borsippa (q.v.). 

The earliest mention of Babylon is in a dated tablet of the 
reign of Saigon of Akkad (j8oo b.c.), who is stated to have built 
sanctuaries there to Anunit and Ae (or Ea), and H. Winckler 
may be right in restoring a mutilated pa.ssage in the annals of 
this king so as to make it mean that Babylon owed its name to 
Sorgon, who made it the capital of his empire. If so, it fell back 
afterwards into the position of a mere provincial town and re¬ 
mained so for centuries, until it beciune the capital of ” the first 
dynasty of Babylon ” and then of Khammurabi’s empire (2250 
B.C.). From this time onward it continued to be the capital of 
Babylonia and the holy city of western Asia. The claim to 
supremacy in Asia, however real in fact, was not admitted 
dr jure until the claimant had “ taken the hands ” of Bel- 
Merodach at Babylon, and thereby been accepted as his adopted 


son and the inheritor of riio old Babylonian empire. It was this 
which made Tiglath-pileser 111 . and other Assyrian kings so 
anxious to possess themselves of Babylon and so to legitimize 
their power. Sennacherib alone seems to have failed in .securing 
the support of the Babylonian priesthood ; at all events he never 
underwent the ceremony, and Babylonia’ throughout his reign 
was in a constant state of revolt which was finally suppressed 
only by the complete destruction of the capital. In 689 b.c. its 
walls, temples and palaces were razed to the ground and the 
rubbish thrown into the Arakhtu, the canal which bordered 
the earlier Babylon on the south. 'I'he act shocked the religious 
con-scienca of western Asia; the sub3C([uent murder of Senna¬ 
cherib was held to be an expiation of it, and his successor Esnr- 
haddon hastened to rebuild the old city, to receive there his 
crown, and make it his residence during part of the year. On 
his death Babylonia was left to his elder son .Samas-sum-yukin, 
who eventually headed a revolt against his brother Assur-bani-pal 
of Assyria. Once more Babylon was besieged by the Assyrians 
and starved into surrender. Assur-bani-pal purified the city 
and celebrated a “ service of reconciliation,” but did not venture 
lo ” take the hands ” of Bel. In the subsequent overthrow of 
the Assyrian empire the Babylonians saw another example of 
divine vengeance. 

With the recovery of Babylonian independence under Naho- 
polassar a new era of architectural activity set in, and his son 
Nebuchadrezzar made Babylon one of the wonders of the ancient 
world. It surrendered without a struggle to Cyrus, but two 
sieges in the reign of Darius Hystaspis, and one in the reign of 
Xerxes, brought about the destruction of the defences, while the 
monotheistic rule of Persia allowed the temples to fall into decay. 
Indeed part of the temple of E-Saggila, which like other ancient 
temples served as a fortress, was intentionally pulled down by 
Xerxes after his capture of the city. Alexander was murdered 
in the palace of Nebuchadrezzar, which must therefore have been 
still standing, and cuneiform texts show that, even under the 
Selcucids, E-.Saggila was not wholly a ruin. The foundation of 
Selcucia in its neighbourhood, liowevcr, drew away the popula¬ 
tion of the old city and liastehed its material decay. A tablet 
dated 275 b.c. states that on the 12th of Nisan the inhabitants of 
Babylon were transported lo the new town, where a psilace was 
built as well as a temple to which the ancient name of E-Saggila 
was given. With this event the history of Babylon comes 
practically to an end, though more than a century later we find 
sacrifices being still performed in its old sanctuary. 

Our knowledge of its topography is derived from tire classical 
writers, the inscriptions of Nebuchadrezzar, and the excavations 
of the Deutsche OricntgeseJlschalt, which were begun in rSqq. 
The topography is necessarily tlial qf tire Babylon of Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar ; the older Babylon whch was destroyed by Sennacherib 
having left few, if any, traces behind. Most of the existing 
remains lie on the E. bank of the Euphrates, the principal being 
three vast mounds, the Babil to the north, the Qasr or “ Palace ” 
(also known as the Mujelliba) in the centre, and the IshAn 
'Amr&n ibn *Ali, with the outlying spur of the Jumjunia, to 
the south. Eastward of these come tire Ishan el-Aswad or 
“ Black Mound ” and three lines of rampart, one of which en¬ 
closes the Babil mound on the N. and E. sides, while a third 
forms a triangle with the S.E. angle of the other two. W. of the 
Euphrates are other ramparts and the remains of the ancient 
Borsippa. 

We learn from Herodotus and Ctesias tlrat the city was built 
on both sides of the river in the form of a square, and enclosed 
within a double row of lofty walls to which Ctesias adds a third. 
Ctesias makes the outermost wall 360 stades (42 m.) in circum¬ 
ference, while according to Herodotus it measured 480 stades 
(56 m.), which would include an area of about 200 sq. m. The 
estimate of Ctesias is essentially the same as that of Q. Curtius 
(v. 1. 26), 368 stades, and Qitarchus {ap, Diod. Sic. ii. 7), 365 
stades; Strabo (xvi. 1. 5) makes it 385 stades. But even the 
estimate of Ctesias, assuming the stade to be its usual length, 
would imply an area of about 100 sq. m. According to Herodotus 
the height-of the walls was about 335 ft. and their width 85 ft.; 
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according to Ctesias the height was about 300 ft. The njeasure- 
ments seem exaggerated, but we must remember that even in 
Xenophon’s time (Anab. iii. 4. 10) the ruined wall of Nineveh 
was still 150 ft. high, and that th^spaces between the 250 towers 
of the wail of Babylon (Ctes. 417, af. Diod. ii. 7) were broad 
enough to let a four-horse chariot turn(Ucrod.i. 170). The clay 
dug from the moat served to make the bricks of the wall, which 
hiid 100 gates, all of bronze, with bronze lintels and posts. The 
two inner enclosures were faced with enamelled tiles and repre¬ 
sented hunting-scenes. Two other walls ran along the banks 
of the Euphrates and the quays with which it was lined, 
each containing 25 gates which answered to the number of 
streets they led into. Ferry-boats plied between the landing- 
places of the gates, and a movable drawbridge (30 ft. broad), 
supported on stone piers, j oined the two parts of the city together. 

The account thus given of the walls must Ire grossly e.\aggerated 
and cannot have been that of an eye-witness. Moreover, the 
two walls- Imgur-Bel, the inner wall, and Nimitti-Bel, the outer 
—which enclosed the city proper on the site of the older Babylon 
Itavc been confused witli the outer ramparts (enclosing the whole 
of Nebuchadrezzar's city), the remains of which can still be 
traced to the cast. According to Nebuchadrezzar, Imgur-Bel 
was built in the fonn of a .square, each side of which measured 
“ 30 aslu by tlie great cubit ” ; this would be equivalent, if 
Professor F. Hommel is right, to 2400 metres. Four thousand 
cubits to the east the great rampart was built “ mountain Itigh,” 
which surrounded both the old and the new town ; it was pro¬ 
vided with a moat, and a reservoir was excavated in the triangle 
on the inner side of its south-east corner, the western wall of 
which is still visible. The Imgur-Bel of Sargon’s time has l)ecn 
discovered by the German excavators running south of the Qasr 
from the Euphrates to the Gate of Ishtar. 

The German excavations have shown that the Qasr mound 
represents both the old palace of Nabopolassar, and the new 
palac<! adjoining it built by Nebuchadrezzar, tire wall of which 
he boasts of having completed in 15 days. They have also laid 
bare the site of the ‘‘ Gate of Ishtar ” on the east side of the mound 
and the little teinijlc of Nin-Makh (Beltis) beyond it, as well as 
the mised road for solemn processions (A-ibur-sabu) which led 
from the Gate of Ishtar to E-Saggila and skirted the east side of 
the palace. The road was paved with stone and its walls on 
eitlier side lined with enamelled tiles, on which a procession of 
lions is represented. North of the mound was a canal, which 
.seems to luive been the Libilkhegal of the inscriptions, while 
on the south side was the Arakhtu, “ the river of Babylon,” 
the brick quays of which were built by Nalxipolassar. 

'Ihe site of E-Saggila is still uncertain. TIic German ex¬ 
cavators assign it to the'Amran mound, its tower having stood 
in a depression immediately to the north of this, and so place 
it south of the Qasr ; but E. Lindl and F. Hommel have put 
forward strong reasons for considering it to liave been north of 
the latter, on a part of the site which has not yet been explored. 
A tablet copied by George Smith gives us interesting details as 
to the plan and dimensions of this famous temple of Bel; a 
plan based on these will be found in Hommel’s Gruftdriss der 
Geographie und Geschichte des alien Orients, p. 321. There were 
three courts, the outer or great court, the middle court of 
Ishtar and Zomama, and the inner court on the east side 
of which was the tower of seven stages (known as the House 
of the Foundation of Heaven and Earth), 90 metres high 
according to Hommel’s calculation of the measurements in 
the tablet; while on the west side was the temple proper 
of Merodach and his wife Sarpanit or Zarpanit, as well as 
chapels of Anu, Ka and Bel on either side of it. A winding 
ascent led to the summit of the tower, where there was a chapel, 
containing, according to Herodotus, a couch and golden table 
(for the showbrcad),but no image. The golden imageof Merodach, 
40 ft. high, stood in tlie temple below, in the sanctuary called 
E-Kua or “ House of the Oracle,” together with a table, a mercy- 
seat and an altar—all of gold. The deities whose chapels were 
erected within the precincts of the temple enclosure were re¬ 
garded as forming lus court. Fifty-five ot these chapels existed 
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^together in Babylon, but some of them stood independently 
in other ports of the city. 

There are numerous (fates in the walls both of E-Saggila 
and of the dty, the names of many of which are now known. 
Nebuchadrezzar says that he covered the walls of some of 
them with blue enamelled tiles ” on which bulls and dragons 
were pourtrayed,’’ and that he set up large bulls and serpents 
of bronze on their thresholds. 

I'hc liabil mound probably represents the site of a palace built 
by Nebuchadrezzar at the northern extremity of the city walls 
and attached to a defensive outwork 60 cubits in length. Since 
H. Rassam found remains of irrigation works here it might well 
be the .site of the Hanging Gardens. These consisted, we arc 
told, of a garden of trees and flowers, built on the topmost of a 
series of arches some 75 ft. high, and in the' form of a square, 
each .side of which measured 400 Greek ft. Water was raised 
from the Euphrates by means of a screw (Strabo x\i. i. 5; 
Diod. ii. 10. 6). In the Jumjuma mound at the southern ex¬ 
tremity of the old city the contract and other business tablets 
of the Egibi firm were found. 

See C. ]. Rich, Mrmmr on the Ruins of Bahylnn (tSl6), and 
Collected Memoirs ; A. U. Layard, Niiieueh and Uabyloit 

(1S53) ; C. P. Tide, l>e Hooldtempel van IJahcl (iSbti); A. It. Savcc. 
Religion of the Aneienl Bohyloniarn, Apj). ii. (1887) ; C. J. Bail in 
Records of the Past (new ser. iii. t«oo); Mtltheilungen der deuischen 
Orientgesellschaft (iSgg-igofi) ; I'’. Delitzsch, Im Lande des einsHgen 
Paradieses (1003); F. H. Weissbach, Das Stadtbild von Babylon 
(1004) : F. Hommel, Gruudriss der Geographic and Geschichte des 
alien Orients (i<)o.|). (A. H. S.) 

BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA. 1 . Geography. —Geographic¬ 
ally as well as ethnologically and historically, the whole district 
enclosed between the two great rivers of western Asia, the Tigris 
and Euphrates, forms but one country. ’J'he writers of antiquity 
clearly recognized this fact, sijeaking of the whole under tlie 
general name of Assyria, though Babylonia, as will lie seen, 
would have been a more accurate designation. It naturally fulls 
inU) two divisions, the northern beinf more or less mountainou.s, 
while the southern is flat and marshy ; the niar approach of the 
two rivers to one another, at a spot where the undulating plateau 
of tlie north sink.s .suddenly into the Babylonian alluvium, tends 
to se)jarate them still more completely. In the earliest times of 
which we have any record, the nortlicm portion was included ih 
Mesopotamia ; it was definitely marked off as Assyria only after 
the rise of the Assyrian monarchy. With the exception of Assur, 
the original capital, the chief cities of the country, Nineveh, 
Culah and Arbela, were all on the left bank of the Tigris. The 
reason of this preference for the eastern baulk of the Tigris was 
due to its abundant supply of water, whereas the great Meso¬ 
potamian plain on the western side had to depend upon tile 
straims which flowed into the Euphrates. This vast flat, the 
modem El-Jezireh, is about 250 miles in length, interrupted 
only by a single limestone range, rising abruptly out of the plain, 
and branching off from the Z^ros mountains under the names 
of Sarazur, Hasnrin and Sinjar, I'hc numerous remains of old 
habitations show how thickly this level tract must once have 
been peopled, though now for the most part a wilderness. North 
of the plateau rises a well-watered and undulating belt of country, 
into which run low ranges of limestone hills, sometimes arid, 
sometimes covered with dwarf-oak, and often shutting in, 
between their northern and north-eastern flank and the main 
mountain-line from which they detach themselves, rich plains 
and fertile valleys. Behind tb^ tower the massive ridges of the 
Niphates and Zagros ranges, where tlie Tigris and Euphrates take 
their rise, and which cut off Assyria from Armenia and Kurdistan. 

The name Assyria itself was derived from that of the city of 
Assur {q.v.) or Asur, now Qal'at Shciqat (Kaleh Shergat), which 
stood on the right bank of the Tigris, midway between the 
Greater and the Lesser Zab. It remain^ the capital long after 
the Assyrians had become the dominant power in western Asia, 
but was finally supplanted by Calab {Nimrfid), Nineveh {Nebi 
Yunus and Kwyunjik), and Dur-Saigina (Kkorseiad), some 60 m. 
farther north (see Ninkvem). 

In contrast with the arid i^teau of Mesopotamia, stretched the 
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rich alluvial plain of Chalduea, formed by the deposits of the two 
great rivers by wliich it was enclosed. The soil was extremely 
fertile, and teemed with an industrious population. Kastward 
rose the mountains of Klam, southward wore the sea-marshes and 
the Kalda or Chaldaeans and other Aramaic tribes, while on the 
west the civilization of Babylonia encroached beyond the banks 
of the Euphrates, upon the territory' of the Semitic nomads (or 
.Siilil. Here stood Ur more correctly Muqayyar) the 

earliest capital of the country ; and Babylon, with its suburb. 
Uorsippa (Bj'rs Nimriid), as well as the two Sipparas (the 
Se[)harvaim of Scripture, now Aiu Habba), occupied both the 
.Arabian and Oialdaean sides of the river (see Babyi.on). Tlie 
.Arakhtu, or “ river of Babylon,” (hjwed past the southern side 
of the city, and to (he south-west of it on the Arabian bank lay 
the great inland freshwater sea of Nqvj, surrounded by red 
sandslone chfTs of consideralile height, 40 m. in length and 55 in 
breadth in the widest part. Above and below this sea. from 
Borsippa to Kufa, extend the famous Chaldacan marshes, where 
Alexander was nearly lost (Arrian, Exp. AL vii. 22 ; Strab. xvi. 
I, § 12) : but the.se depend upon the state of the llindiya canal, 
disappearing altogether when it is closed. 

Kastward of the Faiphrates and southward of Sippara, Kutha 
and Babylon were Kis {Vluumir, t) m. E. of Eillah). Nippur 
{Eifjery where stood the great sanctuary of El-lil, the older 
Bel —Uruk or Krcrh (H'ar^e)and Larsa (Senkern) with its lemiite 
of the sun-god, while eastward of the Shaft cl-Hai, probably the 
ancient channel of the Tigris, was Lagash (THlo), which played 
an important part in early Babylonian history. The primiti^-e 
seaport of the country, Kridu, the seat of the worship of ICa the 
culture-god, was a little .south of Ur (at Abu Skahrain or Nimtiiwi.'i 
on the west side of the Euphrates). It is now about i_;o m. 
distant from the sea ; as about 46 m. of land have been formed 
by the silling up of the shore since the foundation of Spasinus 
Cliarax (Mn! amrah) in the time of Alexander the (jrcat, or some 
115 ft. a year, the city would have been in exi.stcnce at least 6000 
years ago. The marshes ih the south like the adioining desert 
were frequented by .Aramaic tribes ; of these the most famous 
were the Kalda or Chaldaeans who under Mcrodach-baladan 
made themselves masters of Babylon and gave their name in 
later days to the whole jMipulation of llu‘ country. The combined 
stream of the ^•hlphrates and Tigris as it flowed through the 
marshes was known to the Babylonians as the ndr marra/i, “ the 
salt river” (cp. Jer. 1. 21), a name originally applied to the I 
I’ersiun Gulf. 

The alluvial plain of Babylonia was called Edin, the Eden of 
Gen. ii., though the name was properly restricted to ” the plain ” 
on the western bank of the river where the Bedouins pastured 
the flocks of their Babylonian masters. 'Hus “ Ivank ” or ktsad, 
together with the corresponding western bank of the Tigris 
(according to Hommel the modem Shatt el-Hai), gave its name 
to the land of Chesed, whence the Kasdim of the Old Testament. 
In the early inscriptions of Lagash the whole district is known as 
Gu-Edinna, the Sumerian equivalent of the Semitic Kisad Kdini. 
The coast-land was similarly known as Gu-abba (Semitic Kisad 
tamtim), the “ bank of the sea.” A more comprehensive name of 
southern Babylonia was Kengi, “ the land,” or Kengi Sumer, “ the 
land of Sumer," for which Sumer alone came afterwards to be 
used. Sumer has been suppo.sed to be the original of the Biblical 
Shinar; but Shinar represented northern rather than southern 
Babylonia, and was probably the Sankhar of the Tell el-Amama 
tablets (but see Sumer). Opposed to Kengi and Sumer were 
Urra (IJri) and Akkad or northern Babylonia. The original 
meaning of Vna was perhaps “clayey soil,” but it came to 
signify “ the upper country ” or “ highlands,” kenp being “ the 
lowlands.” In Semitic times Vna was pronounced Vri and 
confounded with uru, “ city ; as a geographical term, however, 
it was replaced by Akkadu (Akkad), the Semitic form of Agade— 
written Akknttim in the Elamite inscriptions—the name of the 
elder Sargon's capital, which must have stood close to Sippara, 
if indeed it was not a quarter of Sippara itself. The rise of 
Sargon’s empire was doubtless the cause of this extension of 
the name of Akkad; from henceforward, in the imperial title, 


“ Sumer and Akkad ” denoted the whole of Babylonia. After 
the Kassite conquest of the country, northern Babylonia came to 
be known as Kar-Duniyas, “ the wall of the god Uuniyas,” from 
a line of fortification similar, to that built by Nebuchadrezzar 
between Sippara and Opis, so as to defend his kingdom from 
attacks from the north. As this last was “ the Wall of Semiramis ” 
mentioned by Strabo (xi. 14. 8), Kar-Duniyas may have repre¬ 
sented the Median Wall of Xenophon (Anab. ii. 4. 12), traces of 
which were found by F. R. Chesney extending from Faluja to 
Jibbar. 

The country was thickly studded with towns, the sites of which 
arc still represented by mounds, though the identification of most 
of them is still doubtful. The latest to be identified are Bisinya, 
between Nippur and Erech, which recent American excavations 
have proved to be the site of Udab (also called Adab and Usub) 
and the neighbouring Fara, the site of the ancient Kisurra. The 
dense population was due to the elatorate irrigation of the 
Babylonian filain which had originally reclaimed it from a 
pestiferous and uninhabitable swamp and had made it the 
most fertile country in the world. The science of irrigation imd 
engineering seems to have been first created in Babylonia, which 
was covered bv a network of canals, all skilfully planned and 
regulated. The three chief of them carried off the waters of the 
Euphrates to the Tigris above Babylon,—the Zubzallat canal 
(or Nahr .Sarsar) running from Faluja to rtc.siphon, the Kutha 
canal from Sippaia to Madain, passing Tell Ibrahim or Kutha on 
the way, and the King’s canal or Ar-Malcha between the other 
two. This last, which perhaps owed its name to Khammurabi, 
was conducted from the Euphrates towards Upi or Opis, whidi 
has been shown by H. Winekler {AHonmla!i.uhe h'orsrliKn^ni. ii. 
PP. 5°9 (’t’d-) to have been clo.se to Seleucia on the western si le 
of the Tigris. The Pallacopas, called I’allukkatu in the Neo- 
Bahylonian texts, started from I'allukkatu or Fahiia, and running 
parallel to the western bank of the Euphrates as far us Jddaratu 
or Teredon (?) watered an immense tr.ac( of land and supplied a 
large lake near Borsippa. B. Mei.ssner may be right in identih ing 
it with “ the Canal of the Sun-god ” of the eurlv texts. Thanks 
to this .system of irrigation the cultivation of the soil was highly 
advanced in Babylonia. According to Herodotus (i. 103) wheat 
commonly returned two hundred-fokl to the sower, and occasion¬ 
ally three hundred-fold. Pliny (//. N. xviii. 17) slates that it 
was cut twice, and afterwards was good kee|> for sheep, and 
Berossus remarked that wheat, sesame, barley, ochrys, palms, 
apples and many kinds of shelled fruit grew wihl, as wheat still 
does in the neighbourhood of Anah. A I’crsian poem celebrated 
the 360 uses of the palm (Strabo x\ i, i, 14), and Ammianus 
Marcellinus (xxiv. 3) .says that from the point reached by Julian’s 
army to the shores of the Persian Gulf was one continuous forest 
of verdure. 

H. Classical Authorities. —Such a country was naturally fitted 
to be a pioneer of civilization. Before the decipherment of the 
cuneiform texts our knowledge of its history, however, was 
scanty and questionable. Had the native history of Beros.sus 
survived, this would not have been the case ; all that is known 
ol the Chaldae.an historian’s work, however, is derived from 
quotations in Josephus, Ptolemy, Eusebius and the Syncellus. 

'1 he authenticity of his list of 10 antediluvian kings who reigned 
for 120 sari or 432,000 years, has been partially confirmed by the 
inscriptions; but his 8 postdiluvian dynasties are difficult to 
reconcile with the monuments, and the numbers attiichcd to 
them are probably corrupt. It is different with the 7th and 8th 
dynasties as given by Ptolemy in the Almagest, which prove to 
have been faithfully recorded:— 


1. Nabonassar (747 B.C.).14 years 

2. Radios ....... 2 , 

3. Khinziros and Poros (Pul) . . . . < ” 

4. Tlulaeos . ... . . . 5 

5. Mardokempados (Merodach-Baladan) . .12 " 

0. Arkeanos (Sargon).5 .. 

7. Interregnum. 2 

8. Hagisa.I month 

<>. Belibos (702 B.C.).3 years 

!0. Assarahadids (Assur-nadin-sum) . . . (1 
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11. Rdgebelos ..... 


. I year 

12. Mes&iraordakos .... 


4 years 

13. interregnum .... 


. 8 „ 

14. Asaridinos (Esar-haddon) 


» 13 - 

15. Saosdukhinos fSavul-sum-yufcin) . 


• 20 „ 

If). SinEladanos (Assiir-liani-pal) 


. 22 


The account of Babylon given by Herodotus is not that of an 
eye-witness, and his historical notices are meagre and untrust¬ 
worthy. He was controverted by Ctesias, who, however, has 
mistaken mythology for history, and Greek romance ow^ to 
him its Ninus and Semiramis, its Ninyas and Sardanapalus. The 
only ancient authority of value on Babylonian and Assyrian 
history is the Old Testament. 

Ill. Modern Discovery. —Tlie excavations of P. E. Botta and 
A. H. Liiyard at Nineveh opened up a new world, coinciding 
as they did with the successful decipherment of the cuneiform 
system of writing. Liiyard’s discovery of the library of Assur- 
bani-pal put the materials for reconstructing the ancient life 
and history of Assyria and Babylonia into the hands of scholars. 
He also was the first to excavate in Babylonia, where C. J. Rich 
had already done useful topographical work. Layard's cxaiva- 
tions in this latter country were continued by W. K. Loftus, who 
also oix;ned trenches at Susa, as well as by J. OpiJcrt on behalf 
of the l''rcneh govemment. But it was only in the last quarter 
of the lyth century that anything like systematic exploration 
was attempted. After the death ot tieoige Smith at Aleppo in 
1876. an expedition was sent by the British Museum (1877- 
1870), under the conduct of Hormu/.d Kassam, to continue his 
work at Nineveh and its neighbourhood. Excavations in the 
mounds of Balaw 5 t, called Imgur-Bel by the Assyrians, 15 m. 
east of Mosul, resulted in the discovery of a small temple dedi¬ 
cated to the god of dreams by Assur-nazir-pal 111 . (88,t li.c.), 
containing a stone coffer or ark in which were two inscrihed tables 
of alabaster of rectangular shape, as well as of a palace which 
had been destroyed by the Babylonians but re.slorcd by Slud- 
maneser 11 . (858 n.c.). From the latter came the bronze gates 
with hammered reliefs, which are now in the British Museum. 
The remains of a palace of Assur-nazir-pal III. at Nimrud 
(Ealah) were also excavated, and hundreds of enamelled tiles 
were disinterred. Two years later (1880-1881) Rassam was sent 
to Babylonia, where he discovered the site of the temple of the 
sim-god of .Sippara at Abu-Habba, and so fixed the position of 
till two Sipparas or .Sepharvaim. Abu-Habba lies .south-west of 
Bagflad, midway lielween the Euphrates and Tigris, on the 
south side of a canal, which may once have represented the main 
stream of the Euphrates, Sippara of the goddess Anunit, now 
Der, lining on its opposite liank. 

Meanwhile (1877-1881) the French consul, de Sarzec, had been 
excavating at Tello, the ancient laigash, and bringing to light 
monuments of the pre-Semitic age, which included the dioritc 
statues of Gudea now in the Louvre, the stone of which, accord¬ 
ing to the inscriptions upon them, had been brought from 
Magan, the Sinaitic peninsula. The subsequent excavations of de 
Sarzec in Tello and its neighbourhood carried the history of the 
city back to at least 4000 n.c., and a collection of more than 
30,000 tablets has been found, which were arranged on shelves in 
the time of Gudea (c. 2700 b.c.). In 1886-18873 German expedi¬ 
tion under Dr Koldewey explored the cemetery of El-IIiblia 
(immediately to the south of Tello), and for the first time made 
us acquainted with the burial customs of ancient Babylonia. 
Another German expedition, on a large scale, was despatched 
by the Orirnt^esellschaft in i8qq with the object of exploring 
the ruins of Babylon; the palace of Nebuchadrezzar and the 
great processional road were laid bare, and Dr W. Andnu’ 
subsequently conducted excavations at Qal'at Sherqat, the site 
of Assur. Even the Turkish govemment has not held aloof 
from the work of exploration, and the Museum at Constantinople 
is filled with the tiiblets discovered by Dr V. Scheil in 1897 on 
the site of Sippara. J. de Morgan’s exceptionally important 
work at Susa lies outside the limits of Babylonia; not .so, 
however, the American excavations (1903-1904) under Dr Banks 
at Bismya (Udab), and those of the university of Pennsylvania 
at Niffer (see Nippur) first begun in 1889, where Mr J. H. Haynes 
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has systematically and patiently uncovered the remains of the 
great temple of El-lil, removing layer after layer of diSbris and 
cutting sections in the ruiUs down to the virgin soil. Midway in. 
the mound is a platform of large bricks stamped with the names 
of Sargon of Akkad and his son Naram-Sin (3800 b.c.) ; as the 
ddbris above them is 34 ft. thick, the topmost stratum being not 
later than the Parthian era (H. V. Hilprecht, The Babylonian 
Expedition, i. 2, p. 23), it is calculated that t^e d6bris underneath 
the pavement, 30 ft. thick, must represent a period of alwnit 
3000 years, more especially as older constructions had to be 
levelled before the pavement was laid. In the deepest part of 
the excavations, however, inscribed clay tablets and fragments 
of stone vases are still found, though the cuneiform characters 
upon them arc of a very archaic type, and sometimes even 
retain their primitive pictorial forms. 

Chronology.^ —The later chronology of Asiiyria has long 
been fixed, thanks to the lists of limmi, or archons, who gave 
their names in succession to their years of office. Several copies 
of these lists from the library of Nineveh are in existence, the 
earliest of which goes hack to qir B.c,, while the latest comes 
down to the middle of the reign of Assur-bani-pal. The lieginning 
of a king's reign is noted in the lists, and in some of them the 
chief events of the year are added to the name of its archon. 
Assyrian chronology' is, therefore, certain from 911 B.c. to 666, 
and an eclipse of the sun which is stated to have been visible 
in the month Sivan, 763 n.c., is one that has been calculated to 
have taken place on the 15th of June of that year. The system 
of reckoning time by limmi was of Assyrian origin, and recent 
discoveries liave made it clear that it went liack to the first 
days of the monarchy. Even in the distant colony at Kara 
Euyuk near Kaisariyeh (Caesarea) in Cappadocia cuneiform 
tablets show that the Assyrian settlers used it in the 15th 
century n.c. In Babylonia a different system was adopted. 
Here the years were dated by the chief events that distinguished 
them, as was also the case in Egypt in the epoch of the Old 
Empire. What the event should was determined by the 
govemment and notified to all its officials ; one of these notices, 
sent to the Babylonian officials in Canaan in the reign of Samsu- 
iluna, the son of Khammurabi, has been found in the Lebanon. 
A careful register of the dates was kept, divided into reigns, 
from which dynastic lists were afterwards compiled, giving the 
duration of each king’s reign as well as that of the several 
dynasties. Two of these dynastic compilations have been 
discovered, unfortunately in an imperfect state.- In addition 
to the chronological tables, works of a more ambitious and 
literary character were also attempted of the nature of chronicles. 
One of these is the so-called “ Synchronous History of Assyria 
and Babylonia,” consisting of brief notices, written by an 
Assyrian, of the occasions on which the kings of the two countries 
had entered into relation, hostile or otherwise, with one another; 
a second is the Babylonian Chronicle discovered by Dr Th. G. 
Finches, which gave a synopsis of Babylonian history from a 
Babylonian point of view, and was compiled in the reign of 
Darius. It is interesting to note that its author says of the 
battle of Khalule, which we know from the Assyrian inscriptions 
to have taken place in 6qi or 690 b.c., that he does “ not know 
the year ” when it was fought: the records of Assyria had been 
already lost, even in Babylonia. The early existence of an 
accurate system of dating is not surprising ; it was necessitated 
by the fact that Babylonia was a great trading community, in 
which it was not only needful that commercial and legal docu¬ 
ments should be dated, but also that it should be possible to refer 
easily to the dates of former business transactions. The Baby¬ 
lonian and Assyrian kings had consequently no difficulty in 

' For a survey of the chronological systems adopted by different 
modem scholars, sec below, section viii. " Chronological Systems.” 

The compiler of the more complete one seems to have allowed 
himself liberties. At all events he gives 30 years of reign to Sin- 
muballidh instead of thi' 20 assigned to him in a list of dates drawn 
up at the time of Ammi-zadok's accession. 55 years to Khammurabi 
instead of 43, and 35 years to Samsu-iluna'instead of 38, whHe he 
omits altogether the seven years' reign of the Assyrian king Tukulti- 
In-aristi at Babylon. 
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determining the age of their predecessors or of past events. 
Nabonidos (Nabunaid), who was mure of an antiquarian than a 
politician, and spent his time in excavating the older temples 
of his country and ascertaining the names of their builders, 
tells us that Naram-Sin, the son of Sargon of Akkad, lived jsoo 
years before himself (t.e. 3750 B.C.), and Sagarakti-suryas 800 
years; and we learn from Sennacherib that Shalmaneser I. 
reigned 600 years earlier, and tliat Tiglath-pileser 1 . fought 
with Merodach-nadin-akhi (Marduk-nadin-akhe) of Babylon 
418 years before the camiraign of 689 b.c. ; while, according to 
’J'iglath-pileser 1., the high-priest Sama.s-Iladad, son of Isme- 
Dagon, built the temple of Anu and tladad at Assur jot years 
before lus own time. Shalmaneser 1 . in his turn states that the 
high-priest .Santas-Hadad, the son of Bel-kabi, governed Assur 
580 years p-eviously, and that 159 years Ixdore this the high- 
priest Krisum was reigning there. The raid of the Elamite king 
Kutur-Nakhkhunte is placed by Assur-bani-pal 1635 years before 
his own conquest of Susa, and Khammurabi is said by Nabonidos 
to have preceded Burna-buryas by 700 years. 

V. Htstory .—In the earliest period of which we have any 
knowledge Babylonia was divided into several independent 
states, the limits of which were defined by canals and 
SumeHao ^tindary stones. Its culture may l>e traced back to 
aarlod. two main centres, Eridu in the south and Nippur 
in the north. But the streams of civilization which 
flowed from them were in strong f.ontnist. El-lil, around whose 
sanctuary Nippur had grown up, was lord of the ghost-land, and 
his gifts to mankind were the spells and incantations which the 
spirits of good or evil were compelled to oltey. The world which 
he governed was a mountain ; the creatures whom he had made 
bved underground. Eridu, on the other liand, was tlie home of 
the culture-gofl Ea, the god of light and heneficence, who 
employed his divine wisdom in healing the sick anil restoring 
the dead to life. Rising each morning from Itis palace in the 
deep, he had given man the arts and sciences, the industries 
and manners of civilizatioh. To him was due the invention of 
writing, and the first law-book was his creation. J'iridu had 
once Ireen a seaporl, and it was doubtless its foreign trade and 
intercourse with other lands which influenced the development 
of its culture. Its cosmology W'as the result of its geographical 
position : the earth, it was believed, had growm out of the 
waters of the deep, like the ever-widening coast at the mouth 
of the Euphrates. l,ong before history begins, however, the 
cultures of Eridu and Nippur liad coalesced. While Babylon 
seems to have been a colony of Eridu, Ur, the immediate neigh¬ 
bour of Eridu, must have been colonized from Nijrpur, since its 
moon-god was the son of El-lil of Nippur. But in the admixture 
of the two cultures the influence of Eridu was predominant. 

We may c;dl the early civilization of Babylonia Sumerian. 
The race who first developed it spoke an agglutinative langu.ago, 
and to them was due the invention of the pictorial hieroglyplis 
which became the running-hand or cuneiform characters of later 
days, as well as the foundation of the cliief cities of the country 
and the elements of its civiliziition. The great engineering works 
by means of which the marshes were drained and the overflow 
of the rivers regulated by canals went back to Sumerian times, 
like a considerable part of later Babylonian religion and the 
beginnings of Babylonian law. Indeed Sumerian continued to 
be the language of religion and law long after the Semites had 
become the ruling race. 

Arrival of the Semitei.—Whtn the Semites first entered the 
Edin or plain of Babylonia is uncertain, but it must have been 
Smitie **■ period. The cuneiform system of writing 

lanmaet. **'^‘** process of growth when it was Ixirrowed 
and adapted by the new comers, and the Semitic 
Babylonian langiuige was profoundly influenced by the older 
language of the country, borrowing its words and even its 
grammatical usages. Sumerian in its turn borrowed from 
Semitic Babylonian, and traces of Semitic influence in some of 
the earliest Sumerian texts indicate that the Semite was already 
on the Babylonian border. His native home was probably 
Arabia; hence Eridu (“ the good city ”) and Ur (“ the city'’) 


would have been built in Semitic territory, and their population 
may have included Semitic elements from the first. It was in 
the north, however, that the .Semites first appear on the monu¬ 
ments. Here in Akkad the first Semitic empire was founded, 
Semitic conquerors or settlers spread from Sippara to Susa, 
Khana to the east of the Tigris was occupied by “ West Semitic ” 
tribes, and “ out of ” Babylonia “ went forth the As.sy'rian.” 
As in Aasyria, so too in the states of Babylonia the paiesi or 
high-priest of the god preceded the king. The state had grown 
up around a .sanctuary, the god of which was nominally its ruler, 
the human patesi being his viceregent. In course of time many 
of the high-priests assumed the functions and title of king ; 
while retaining their priestly office they claimed at the same time 
to be supreme in the state in all secular concerns. The god 
remained nominally at its head ; hut even this position was lost 
to him when Babylonia was unified under Semitic princes, and 
the earthly king became an iniaimate god. A recollection of his 
former power .survived, however, at Babylon, where Bcl-Merodach 
adopted the king before his right to rule was allowed. 

Early Princes.—-The earliest monuments that can he approxi¬ 
mately dated come from Lagash (Tello). Here we hear of a 
“ king of Kengi,” a.s well as of a certain Mc-silim, king 
of Kis, who hud dealings with Lugal-suggtir, high- 
priest of Lagash, and the high-prie.st of a neighbouring 
town, the name of which is provisionally transcribed Gis-ukh 
(formerly written Gis-ban and confounded with the name of 
Opis). According to Scheil, Gis-ukh is repre.sented bv Jukha, 
south of Fara and west of the Shatt el-Hai, and since two of its 
rulers are called kings of Te on a seal-cylinder, this may have been 
the pronunciation of the name.' At a later date llie high-priests 
of Lagash made themselves kmgs, and a dynasty was founded 
there by Ur-Nina. In the ruins of a building, attached by hiui 
to the temple of Ninli, terra-cotta bas-relieis of the king and 
lus sons have been found, as well a.s the heads of lions in onyx, 
which remind us of Egyptian work and onyx plates. These 
were “ booty ” dedicated to the goddess Bau. E-anna-du, the 
grandson of Ur-Nina, made himself master of the whole of 
southern Babylonia, including “ the district of Sumer ” together 
with the cities of Erech, Ur and l,ar.sa(?). lie also annexed 
the kingdom of Kis, which, however, recovered its independence 
after his death. Gis-ukh was made tributar>-, a certain amount 
of grain being levied upon each person in it, which had to be 
paid into the treasury of the goddess Nina and the god IngurLsa. 
The so-called “ Stole of the Vultures," now in tlic Louvre, was 
erected as a monument of the victory. On this warioiis incidents 
in the war are represented. In one scene tlie king stands in his 
chariot with a curved wtiapon in his right hand formed of three 
bars of metal bound together by rings (similar, as M. L. Heuzey 
has pointed out, to one carried by the chief of an A.siatic tribe in 
a tomb of the izth dynasty at Beni-Hasan in Egypt), while his 
kilted followers with helmets on their heads and lances in their 
hands march behind him. In another a flock of vultures is 
feeding on the bodies of the fallen enemy ; in a third a tumulus 
is being heaped up over those who had been slain on the side of 
Lagash. Elsewhere we see the victorious prince beating down 
a vanquished enemy, and superintending the execution ^ other 
prisoners who are being sacrificed to the gods, while in one curious 
scene he is striking with his mace a .sort of wicker-work cage 
filled with naked men. In his hand he holds the crest of Lagash 
and its god—a lion-headed eagle with outstretched wings, sup¬ 
ported by two lions which are set heraldically back to back. 
The sculptures belong to a primitive period of art. 

E-arma-du’s campaigns extended beyond the confines of Baby¬ 
lonia. He overran a part of Elam and took tlie city of Az on the 
Persian Gulf. Temples and palaces were repaired or erected at 
Lagash and elsewhere, the town of Nina—which probably gave 

1 They arc also called high-priests of Giinammide and a contract- 
tablet speaks of " T6 in Babylon,” but this was probably not the 
Te of the seal. It must be remembered that the reading of most of 
the early Sumerian proper names is merely provisional, as we do not 
know how the idei^aphs «f which they are composed were pro¬ 
nounced in cither Sumerian or Assyrian. 
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its name to the later Nina or Nineveh—was rebuilt, and canals 
and reservoirs were excavated. He was succeeded by his brother 
En-anna-tuni 1 ., under whom Gis-ukh once more became the 
dominant power. As ICn-anna-tum has the title only of high- 
pricst, it is probable that he acknowledged Ur-lumma of Gis-ukh 
as his suzerain. His son and successor Kntemena restored the 
prestige of Lagash. Gis-ukh was subdvied and a priest named 
l!li was made its governor. A tripod of silver dedicated by 
Entcmcna to his god is now in the Louvre. A frieze of lions 
devouring iliexes and deer, and incised with great artistic skill, 
runs round tlie neck, while the eagle crest of Lagash adorns the 
globular part, "nie vase is a proof of the high degree of excellence 
to which the goldsmith's art had already attained. A va.se of 
calcite, also dedicated by Kntemena, has been found at Nippur. 

The eighth succcs.sor of Ur-Ninu was Uru-duggina, who was 
overthrown and his city captured by Lugal-zaggisi, the high- 
priest of Gis-ukh. Lugal-zaggisi was the founder of the first 
empire in Asia of wliicli we know, lie made Ercch his capital 
and calls himself king of Kengi. In a long inscription which he 
caused to lx,‘ engraved on hundreds of stone vases dedicated to 
1 , 1 -lil of Nijtpur, he declares that his kingdom extended “ from 
the Lower .Sea of the Tigris and ICuphmtes,” or I’crsian Gulf, to 
“ tJtc Upper Sea ” or Mediterranean. It was at this time that 
J'.rech received the name of “ the City,” which it continued to 
bear when written idoographically. 

Semilk Kmfiire of Safgim of Akkad.— The next empire founded 
in western Asia was Semitic. .Semitic princes had already 
established themselves at Kis, and a long inscription 
argon, 1^^^^ discovered at Susa by J. de Morgan, belonging 
to one of them, Manistusu, who like Lugal-zaggisi was a con¬ 
temporary of Uru-duggina. Another Semitic ruler of Kis of the 
same period was Alirsarsid (or Urumus) who “ subdued Klam and 
Baridise.” But the fame of these early establishers of Semitic 
supremacy was foi' edipsed by that of Sargon of Akkad and liis 
son, Naram-Sin. The date of Sargon is placed by Nabonidus at 
;,tioo n.t. He was the son of Itti-Bel, and a legend related how 
lit' liad been Ijorn in concealment and sent adrift in an ark of 
biilrushes on the waters of the Euphrates. Here he had been 
rescuedand brouglit up by “ Akki thehiisliandraan ” ; but theday 
arrived at length when hi.s true origin became known, the crown 
of BaljyIonia was set upon his head and lie entered upon a career 
of foreign conquest, hour limes he invaded Syria and Palestine, 
and spent three years in thoroughly subduing the countries of 
" the west,” and in imiting them with Babylonia “ into a single 
empire.” Images of himself were erected on the shores erf the 
Mediterranean in token of his \'ictorics. ami cities and palaces 
were built .at home out of the spoils of the roTK|uered lands. 
Elam and the northern jjart of Me.soj)0lamia w'ere also subjugated, 
and rebellions were put down both in Kazalla and in Babylonia 
itself. Contract tablets have licen lound dated in the years of 
the campaigns against J’alestine and Sarlak, king of Gutium or 
Kurdistan, and copper is mentioned us lieing brought from Magan 
or the Sinailic peninsula. 

.Sargon’s son and successor, Naram-Sin, followed up the 
successes of his father by marching into Magan, whose king he 
took captive. He assumed the imperial title of “ king 
.sST** ” ‘‘f'd) Idee his fathery was addressed 

as a god. He is even called “ the god of Agade ” 
(Akkad), reminding us of the divine honours claimed 1 ^ the 
Pharaohs of Egypt, whase territory now adjoined that of Baby¬ 
lonia. A finely executed lia-s-relief, representing Narom-Sin, 
and bearing a striking resemblance to early Egyptian art in many 
of its feature,s, ba- been found at Uiarbekr. Babykmian art, 
however, had alreiidy attained a high degree of excellence ; two 
seal cylinders of the time of Saigon are among the most beautiful 
specimens of the gem-cutter’s art ever discovered. The empire 
was bound blether by roads, along which there was a regular 
postal service; and clay seals, which took the place of stamps, are 
now in the Lcwvre bearing the names of Saigon and his son. A 
cadastral survey seems also to have been instituted, and wie of 
the documents relating to it states that a certain Uru-Malik, 
whose name appears to indicate his Canaanitish origin, was 
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governor of the land of the Amorites, as Syria and Palestine were 
called by the Bal^lonians. It is probable that the first collection 
of astronomical observatioift and terrestrial omens was made for 
a library established by Saigon. 

Bingani-sar-ali was the son of Naram-Sin, but we do not yet 
know whether he followed ius father on the throne. Another son 
was high-priest of the city of Tutu, and in the name of » 

his daughter, Lipus-Eaum, a priestess of Jin, some i^nty. 
scholars have seen that of the Hebrew dcit>’ Yahweh. 

The Babylonian god Ea, however, is more likdy to be meant. 
The fall of Saigon's empire seems to have been as sudden as its 
rise. The seat of supreme power in Bat^lonia was shifted 
gouthward.s to Isin and Ur. It is generally assumed that two 
dynasties reigned at Ur and claimed suzerainty over the other 
Babylonian state.';, though there is as yet no clear proof that 
there was more than one. It was probably Gungunu who 
succeeded in transferring the capital of Babylonia from Isin to 
Ur, but his place in the dynasty (or dynasties) is still uncertain. 
One of his successors was Ur-Gur, a great builder, who built or 
restored the temples of the Moon-god at Ur, of the Sun-god at 
Larsa, of Ishtar at Ercch and of Bel at Nippur. His son aqd 
successor was Oungi, whose reign lasted more than 51 years, and 
among whose vassals was Gudea, the patesi or high-priest of 
Lagash. Gudea was also a great builder, and the materials for 
his buildings and statues were brought from all parts of western 
Asia, cedar wood from the Amanus mountains, quarried stones 
from Lebanon, copper from northern Arabia, gold and precious 
stones from the desert between Palestine and Egjipt, dolerite from 
Magun (the Sinaitic peninsula) and timber from Dilmun in the 
Persian Gulf. Some of bis statues, now in the Louvre, are carved 
out of .Sinaitic dolerite, and on the lap of one of tliem (statue E) 
is the pEan of his palace, with the scale of measurement attached. 
Six of the statues bore special names, and offerings were made to 
them as to the statues of the gods. Gudea claims to have con- 
queredAnshan inEkun.and wassueeeeded by his sonUr-Ningirsu. 
His date may be provisionally fixed at 2700 b.c. 

This dynasty of Ur w.'is Semitic, not Sumerian, notwithstanding 
the name of Dungi. llungi was followed by Bur-Sin, Gimil-Sin, 
and Ibi-Sin. 'Jlieir power extended to the Mediterranean, and 
we po.s.se.ss a laige number of contemporaneous monuments in 
the shape of contracts and similar business documents, as well as 
chronological tables, which belong to their reigns. 

After the fall ot the dynasty, Babylonia passed under foreign 
influence. Sumuabi (” Shem is my father ”), from southern 
Arabia (or perhaps Uanaan), made himself master of northern 
Babylonia, while Elamite invaders occupied the south. After a 
reign of 14 years Sumuabi was succeeded by his son Sumu-la-ilu,in 
the fifth year of whose reign the fortress of Babylon was built, and 
the city beaime for tlie first time a capital. Rival kings. Pungun- 
ila and Immerum, are mentioned in the contract tablets as reigning 
at the same time as Sumu-la-ilu (or Samu-la-ilu); and under 
Sin-muballidh, the great-grandson of Sumu-la-ilu, the Elamites 
laid the whole of the country under tribute, and made Eri-Aku 
or Arioch, called Rim-Sin by his Semitic subjects, king of Larsa. 
Eri-Aku was the son of Kudur-Mabug, who was prince of 
Yamutbal, on the eastern border of Babylonia,and also “governor 
of Syria.” The Elamite supremacy was at last shaken off by 
the son and successor of Sin-mubalKdh, Khammurabi, 
whose name is also written Ammurapi and Kham- 
muram, and who was the Amraphel of Gen. xiv. i. 

The Elamites, under their king Kudur-Lagamar or Chedor- 
laomer, seem to have taken Babylon and destroyed the temple of 
Bel-Merodach ; but Khammurabi retrieved his fortunes, and in 
the thirtieth year of his reign (in 2340 B.c.) he overthrew the 
Elamite forces in a decisive battle and drove them out of Baby¬ 
lonia. The next two years were occupied in adding Larsa and 
Yamutbal to his dominion, and in forming Babylonia into a 
single monardiy, the head of which was Babylon. A great 
literary revival followed the recovery of Babylonian independ¬ 
ence, and the'rule of Babylon was ob^ed as far as the shores of 
. the Mediterranean. Vast numbers of contract tablets, dated in 
the reigns of Khammurabi and other kings of the dynasty, have 
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been discovered, as well as autograph letters of the kings them- son, Assur-nazir-pl 1., and Hadad-nadin-akhi made king of 
selves, more especially of Khammurabi. Among the latter is one Babylonia. But it was not until .several years later, in the reign 
ordering the despatch of S40 soldicrS^rom Assyria and Situllum, of the Assyrian king Tukulti-Assur, that a reconciliation was 
a proof that Assyria was at the time a Babylonian dependency, effected between the two rival kingdoms. The next AsSvrian 
Constant intercourse was kept up between Babylonia and the monarch, Bel-kudur-uzur, was the last of’the old royal line.' He 
west, Babylonian officials and troops passing to Syria and seems to have Iteen slain fighting ugiiinst the Babylonians, who 
Canaan, while “ Amorite ” colonists were established in Baby- were still under the rule of Hadad-nadin-akhi, and a new dynasty 
. Ionia for the purposes of trade. One of these Amorites, Abi-ramu was established at Assur by In-aristi-pileser, who claimed to be 
of Abram by name, is the father of a witness to a deed dated a descendant of the ancient prince Erba-Raman. His 
in the reign of Khammurabi’s grandfather. Ammi-ditana, tb.- fourth successor was Tiglath-pileser I., one of the great 
great-grandson of Khanfmurabi, still entitles himself “ king of conquerors of Assyria, who carried his arms towards 
the land of the Amorites,” and both his father and son bear the Armenia on the north and Cappadocia on the west: be hunted 
Canaanitish (and south Arabian) names of Abesukh or Abishua wild bulls in the l^bonon and was presented with a crocodile 
and Ammi-zadok by the Egyptian king. Jn 1107 b.c., however, he sustained a 

One of the most important works of this “ First Dynasty of temporary defeat at the hands of Merodach-n:idin-akhi (Marduk- 
Babylon,” ,is it was called by the native historians, was the nadin-akhe) of Babylonia, where the Ka.ssite dynasty had finally 
compilation of a code of laws (see Babylonian Law). This was succumbed to Elam'ite attacks and a new line of king's was on the 
made by order of Khammurabi after the expulsion of the Elamites throne. 

and the settlement of his kingdom. A copy of the Code has been Of the immediate successors of 'I'iglatli-pileser 1 . we know 
found at Susa by ]. de Morgan and is now in the Louvre. The little, and it is with Assur-nazir-pul III. (883-K58 n.c.) that out¬ 
last king of the dynasty was Samsu-ditanu the son of Ammi- knowledge of Assyrian history begins once more to 
zadok. He was followed by a dynasty of ii Sumerian kings, lie fairly full. The empire of Assyria was again ex- ‘***“'- 
who are said to have reigned for 368 years, a number which must tended in all directions, and the palaces, temples and 
be much exa.ggerated. As yet the name of only one of them has other buildings raised b) him bear witness to con- ' 

liecn found m a contemporaneous document. They were over- .siderable development of wealth and art. Calah became the 
thrown and Babylonia was conquered by Kassites or Kos.sae.ans favourite residence of a monarch who was distinguished even 
from the mountains of Elam, with whom Sara.su-iluna had already among Assyrian conquerors for liis revolting cruelties. His 
come into conflict in his oth year. The Kassite dynasty was son Shalmaneser H. had a long reign o' 35’years, 
founded by Kandis, Gandis or Gaddas (about 1780 u.r.), and during which the Assyrian capital was converted into ^**'”»* 
lasted for ,!;76'( years. Under this foreign dominion, which offers a sort of armed camp. Each \ car the .Assyrian armies 
a striking analogy to the contemporary rule of the Hyksos in marched out of it to plunder and destroy. Babylon was occupied 
Egypt, Babylonia lost its empire over western Asia, Syria and and the country reduced to Mcs.dage. In the west the con- 
Palestme became independent, and the high-priests of Assur federacy of Syrian princes lieuded by Benhadad of Damascus and 
made themselves kings of Assyria. The divine attributes with including Ahab of Israel (see liiW.s,§ 10) was shattered in 8^3 b.c., 
which the Semitic kings of Babylonia had been invested dis- and twelve vears later the forces of Hazael were annihilated and 
appeared at the same time ; the title of “ god ” is never given to the ambassadors of Jehu of .Samaria brought tribute to “ the 
a K^site sovereign. Babylon, however, remained the capital great king.” The last few years of his life, however, were dis- 
of the kingdom and the holy city of western Asia, where the turlicd by the reliellitm of his eldest son, which well-ni'di proved 
priests were lUl-powcrful, and the right to the inheritance of the fital. Assur, Arliela and other places joined the pretender ami 
old Baby Oman empire could ^ me b.' conferred. the revolt was with difficulty put down by .Samsi-Raman (or 

Rtie of . 4 vyyr/a.—Under Khammurabi a Samsi-Hadad (or Samsi-lladad), Shalmaneser's second .son, who soon afterwards 
vSamsi-Ram.i.n) seems to have been vassal-prince at Assur, and succeeded him (824 b.c.). In 804 b.c. Damascus was captured 
the names of several of the high-priests of Assur who succeeded by his successor Hadad-nirari IV., to whom tribute was paid bv 
him have been made known to us by the recent German excava- Samaria. 

tions. The foundation of the monarchy was ascribed to Zulilu, With Nabu-nazir, the Nabona.ssar of classical writers, the ,so- 
whoisde.scribjd a.slivingafterBel-kapkapiorBelkabi(iqooB.c.), called Canon of Ptolemy begins. When he ascended the throne 
the ancestor of Shalmaneser I. A.ssyna grew m power at the of Babylon in 747 b.c. A.ssyria was in the throes of a 
expense of Babyloma, and a lime came when the Kassite king of revolution. Civil war and pestilence were devastat- 
Babylonia was glad to marry the daughter of Assur-yuballidh of ing the country, and its northern provinces had been 
^syria, whose letters to Amenophis (Amon-holep) IV. of Egypt wrested from it by Ararat. In 746 b.c. Calah joined the rebels 
^ have been found at Tell cl-Amarna. The marriage, however, led and on the 13th of Ivyar in the following year, Pulu or Pul who 
to disastrous results, as the Kassite faction at court murdered took the name of tiglath-pileser III., seized the crown’ and 
the king and placed a pretender on the throne. Assur-yuballidh inaugurated a new and vigorous policy, 
promptly marched into Babylonia and avenged his son-in-law. Second Atsyrian Empire. -VnAex Tiglath-pileser III. arose the 
making Burna-buryus of the royal line king in his stead. Burna- second Assyrian empire, which differed from the first in its greater 
buryas, who reigned 22 years, carried on a correspondence with consolidation. For the first time in history the idea 
Amenophis IV. of Egypt. After his death, the A.ssyrians, who of centralization was introduced into politics ; the 
ShMima- ™™'’*dly the vassals of Babylonia, threw off conquered provinces were organized under an elaborate ** 

amri. disguise^ and Shalmaneser I. (1300 b.c.)-, the great- bureaucracy at the head of which was the king, each district 
grrat-grandson of Assur-yuliallidh, openly claimed the paying a fixed tribute and providing a military contingent. The 
^premary m western Asia. Shalmaneser was the founder of Assyrian forces became a standing army, which, by successive 
^lah, his annals, which have recently been di.scovered at improvements and careful discipline, was moulded into an 
Assur, show how widely extended the Assyrian empire already irresistible fighting machine, and Assyrian policy was directed 
was. Camj^gn after campaign was carried on against the towards the definite object of reducing the whole civilized world 
Hittites and the wild tnbes of the north-west, and Assyrian into a single empire and thereby throwing its trade and wealth 
colonists settled in Cappadocia. His son Tukulti-In-aristi into Assyrian hands. With this object, after terrorizing Armenia 
conquered Babylon, putting its king Bitilyasu to death, and and the Medes and breaking the power of the Hittites, Tiglath- 
thereby made Assyria the mi^ess of the oriental world. Assyria pileser III. secured the high-roads of commerce to the Medi- 
had taken the plaw of Babylonia. terranean together with the Phoenician seaports and then made 

For 7 years Tukulti-in-aristi ruled at Babylon with the himself master of Babylonia. In 729 n.r. the summit of his 
old impenal title of “king of Sumer and Akkad/' Then the ambition was attained, and he was invested with the sovereignty 
Babylonians revolted. The Assyrian king was murdered by his of Asia in the holy city of Babylon. 1 ‘wo years later, in Tebet 
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7*7 B.C., he died, but liis successor Ulula, who took the name of 
bhdmaneser IV,, continued the puliQ' he had begun. Shalma¬ 
neser died suddenly in Tebet ^ 3 ^ b.c., while pressing the siege 
of Samaria, and the seizure of the throne by another gener^, 
Sargon, on the 12th of the month, gave the Babylonians an 
opportunity to revolt. In Nisan the Kalda prince, 
Ao/nPaA 'Merodach (Marduk)-baladan, entered Babylon and 
was there crowned legitimate king. For twelve years 
he successfully resisted the Assyrians ; but the failure of his 
allies in the west to act in concert with him, and the overthrow ol 
the Elamites, eventually compelled him to fly to his ancestral 
domains in the marshes of southern Babylonia. Sargon, who 
meanwhile had crushed the confederacy of the nortliem nations, 
had taken (717 b.c.) the Hittite stronghold of Carcheraish and 
had annexed the future kingdom of Eclmtana, was now accepted 
as king by the Babylonian priests and his claim to be tlie suc¬ 
cessor of Sargon of Akkad acknowledged up to the time of his 
Staaa- "tutder in 705 B.C. His son Sennacherib, who succeeded 
eturlb. '’"t possess the military or 

administrative abilities of his father, and the success 
of his reign was not commensurate with the vanity of tlie ruler. 
He was never crowned at Babylon, which was in a perpetual 
state of revolt until, in ^1 b.c., he shocked the religious and 
political conscience of Asia by razing the holy city of Babylon to 
the ground. His campaign against Hezekiah of Judah was as 
much a failure as his policy in Babylonia, and in bis murder by 
his sonspn the aoth of Tebet 681 b.c. both Babylonians and Jews 
saw the judgment of heaven. 

Esar-haddon, who succeeded him, was of different calibre from 
his father. He was commanding the army in a campaign against 
Ararat at the time of the murder; forty-two days 
Mian. murderers fled from Nineveh and toede refuge 

at the court of Ararat. But the Armenian army was 
utterly defeated near Msilatia on the 12th of lyyar, and at tlie end 
of the day Esar-haddon was saluted liy his soldiers as king. He 
thereupon returned to Nineveh and on the 8th of Sivan formally 
ascended the throne. 

One of his first acts was to restore Babylon, to send back the 
image of liel-Mcrodacli (Bel-Marduk) to its old home, and to 
re-people the city with such of the priests and the former popoik- 
tion as had survived massacre. Then he was solemnly declared 
king in the temple of Bcl-Mcrodach, which had again risen from 
its ruins, and Babylon became the second capital of the empire. 
Esar-huddon's policy was successful and Babylonia remained 
contentedly quiet throughout his reign. In February (674 b.c.) 
the Assyrians cnlcrevl upon their invasion of Egypt (see also 
Kcypi’ : Hutlory), and in Nisan (or March) 670 b.c. an expedition 
on an umisually large scale set out from Nineveh. The Egyptian 
frontier was crossed on the 3rd of Tiimmuz (June), and Tirhaka, 
at the head of the Egyptian forces, was driven to Memphis after 
fifteen days of continuous fighting, during which the Egyptians 
were thrice defeated with heavy loss and Tirliaka himself was 
wounded. On the 22nd of the month Memphis was entered by 
the victorious army and Tirhaka fled to the south. A stele, 
commemorating the victory and representing Tirhaka with the 
features of a negro, was set up at Sirqirli (north of the Golf of 
Antioch) and is now in the Berlin Museum. Two years later 
(668 B.c.) Egypt revolted, and while on the march to reduce it, 
Esar-haddon fell ill and died (on the lotli of Marchesvaa or 
^ Octolver). Assar-bani-pal succeeded him as king of 
Assyria and its empire, while his brother, Saims-sum- 
yukin, was made viceroy of Babylonia. The arrange¬ 
ment was evidently intended to flatter the Babylonians by giving 
them once more the semblance of independence. But it failed to 
work. Ssmas-sum-juikin became more Babylonian than his 
subjects; the viccrov claimed to be the successor of the raonarehs 
whose empire had once stretched to the Mediterranean; even 
the Suraerian language was revived as the uffichd tongue, and a 
revolt broke out which shook the Assyrian empire to its founda¬ 
tions. After several years of struggle, during which Egypt re¬ 
covered its independence, Babylon was starved into surrender, 
airf the rebel viceroy and his supporters were put to death. 


Egypt had already recovered its independence (660 b.c.) with 
the help of mercenaries sent by Gyges of Lydia, who bad vainly 
solicited aid from Assyria Against has Cimmerian enemies. Next 
followed the contest with Elam, in spite of the efforts of Assur- 
bani-pal to word it off. Assyria, however, was aided by civil 
war in Elam itself; the country was wasted with fire and sword, 
and its capital Susa or Shushan levelled with the ground. But 
the long struggle left Assyria maimed anet exhausted. It had 
been drained of both wealth and fighting population; the 
devastated provinces of Elam and Babylonia could yield nothing 
wiUi wiiich to su{^ly the needs of the imperial exchequer, and 
it was difficult to find .sufficient troops even to garrison the 
conquered populations. Assyria, therefore, was ill prepared to 
lace die hordes of Scythians—or Manda, as they were called by 
the Babylonians—who now began to hara^ the frontiers. A 
Scytiiion power bad grown up in the old kingdom of Ellip, to 
the east of Assyria, where Ecbatana was built by a “ Maacia ”■ 
prime ; Asia Minor was infested by the Scythian tribe of Cim¬ 
merians, and the death of the Scylliian leader Dugdamme (the 
Lygdamis of Strabo i. 3. 16) was regarded by Assur-bani-pal as 
a special mark of divine favour. 

When Assur-bani-pal died, his empire was fast breaking up. 
Under his successor, Assur-etil-Uani, the Scythians penetrated 
into Assyria and made their way as far as the borders 
of Egypt. Gilali was burned, though the strong walls 
ol Nineveh protected the relics of the Assyrian army 
which had taken refuge behind them; and when the raider^ 
had passed on to other fields of booty, a new palace was erected 
among the ruins of the neighbouring city. But its arcliitectural 
poverty and small size show that the resources of Assyria were 
at a low ebb. A contract has lieen found at Sippara, dated in 
the fwrth year of Assur-etil-ilani, though it is possiUe that his 
rule in Balylonia was disputed ty ^ Rab-sbakeh (vizier), 
Assur-sum-lisir, whose accession, year as king of Assyria occurs 
cm a contract from Nippur (Niffer).^ The last king of Assyria 
was fs’obably the brother of Assur-etil-ikni, Sin-sar-iskun 
(Ski-sarra-uzur), who seems to have been the Sarakos (Sajracus) 
of Berossus. He was still reigning in Babylonia in his seventh 
year, as a contract dated in that year has been discovered 
at Evech.and an inscription of his, in which he speaks of restor¬ 
ing the ruined temples and their priests, couples Merodach 
ol Babylon with Assur of Nineveh. Balylonia, however, was 
agam restless. After the overthrow of Samas-sum-yukin, 
Kandalanu, the Chineladanos of Ptolemy's canon, had 
been appointed viceroy. His successor was Nabopo- 
lassar, between whom and the last king of Assyria war 
broke out. Tlie Scythian king of Ecbatana, the Cyaxares of the 
Greeks, came to the help of the Babylonians. Nineveh was 
captured and destrtyed by the Scythian army, along with those 
cities of northern Babylonia which had sided with Babyhmk, 
and the Assyrian empire was at an end. 

The seat of empire was now transferred to Babylonia. Nabopo- 
lassar was followed by his son Nebuchadrezzar II., whose reign 
of 43 years made Babylon once more the mistress of 
the civilized world. Only a small fragment of his 
annals has been discovert relating to his invaskin of 
Egypt m 567 B.C., and referring to “ Phut of the lonians.” Of 
the reign of, the last Babylonian king, Nabonidus, however, and 
the conquest of Babylonia by Cyrus, we now have a fair amount 
of information.^ This is chiefly derived from a chronological 
tablet containing the annals of Nabonidus, which is supplemented 
by an inscription of Nabonidus, in which he recounts his restora¬ 
tion of the temple of the Mo<m-god at Harran, as well as by a 
proclamation of Cyrus issued shortly after his fomial recognitioB 
as king of Babylotria. It was in the sixth year of NabanidiM 
(S40 B.c.)—or perhaps in 553—that Cynis, " king of Anrfian " 
in Elam, revolted against his suzerain AstyageS, king of “ the 
Manda” or Scythians, at Ecbatana. The army of Aatyages 
betrayed him to bis enemy, and Cyrus (f.p.} estabki^ himself 
at Ecbatana, thus putting an end to the empire of the Scythians, 

‘ For the events leading up tothe conquests of Cyrus, see PBRStA; 
Ancient Hittoty, § v. The ehmology is not abscdatsly certain, 
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at Senkera, and a people who were acquainted with the sun-dial, 
the clepsydra, the lever and the pullev. must have had no mean 
knowledge of mechanics. A crystal Tens, turned on the lathe, 
was discovered by Layard at Nimrud along with gla.ss vases 
bearing the name of Satgon : this will explain the excessive 
niinutenes.s of some of the writing on the Assyrian tablets, and 
a lens may also have been used in the observation of the heavens. 

An and ArckitectHre. — I'he culture of Assyria, and still more 
of Babylonia, was essentially literary ; we miss in it the artistic 
spirit of Egypt or Greece. In Babylonia the abundance of 
clay and want of stone led to the employment of brick ; the 
Babylonian temples are massive but shapeless structures of 
crude brick, supported by buttresses, the rain being carried off 
by drains, one of which at Ur was of lead. The use of brick 
led to the early development of the pilaster and column, as well 
as of fresco's and enamelled tiles. The walls were brilliantly 
coloured, and sometimes plated witli Iwonzc or gold as well as 
with tiles. Painted terra-r.otta cones were also embedded in 
the plaster. Assyria in this, as in other matters, the servile 
pupil of Babylonia, built its palaces and temples of brick, though 
stone was the natural bulling material of the country, even 
pre.serving the brick platform, so necessary in the marshy soil 
of Babylonia, but little needed in the north. As time went on, 
however, the later Assyrian architect began to shake himself 
free from Babylonian influences and to employ stone as well as 
brick. The walls of the Assyrian palaces were lined with 
sculptured and coloured slabs of stone, instead of being painted 
as in {^haldaea. We can trace three periods in the art of tliese 
bas-reliefs ; it is vigorous but simple under Assur-nazir-pal III., 
careful and realistic under Sargon, refined but wanting in bold¬ 
ness under Assur-bani-pal. In Babylonia, in place of the bas- 
relief we have the figure in the round, the earliest examples 
being the statues from Tello which are realistic but somewhat 
clumsy. The want of stone in Babylonia made every pebble 
precious and led to a higl^perfection in the art of gem-cutting. 
Nothing can be better than two seal-cylinders that have come 
down to us from the age of Sargon of Akkad. No remarkable 
specimens of the metalluigic art of an early period liave been 
found, apart perhaps from the silver vase of Entemena, but at 
a later epoch great cxcellenec was attained in the manufacture 
of such jewellery as ear-rings and bracelets of gold. Copper, too, 
wa.s worked with skill; indeed, it is possible that Baliylonia 
was the original home of copper-working, which spread wesj;ward 
with the civiUzation to which it belonged. At any rale the 
people were famous from an early date for their embroideries 
and rugs. The ceramic history of Babylonia and Assyria has 
unfortunately not yet been traced ; at Susa alone has the care 
demanded by the modern methods of archaeology been as yet 
expended on examining and separating the pottery found in the 
excavations, and Susa is not Babylonia. We do not even know 
the date of the surited terra-ootta reliefs discovered by Loftus 
and Kawlinson. The forms of Assyrian pottery, however, are 
graceful; tlie porcelain, like the glass discovered in the palaces 
of Nineveh, was derived from Egyptian originals. Transparent 
glass seems to liave been first introduced in the reign of i 4 rgon. 
Stone as well as clay and glass were employed in the manufacture 
of vases, and vases of hard .stone have been disinterred at Tello 
similar to those of the early dynastic period of Egypt. 

Social Life, —Ca8te.s wore unknown in both Babylonia and 
Assyria, but the priesthood of Babylonia found its counterpart in 
the military aristocracy of Assyria. The priesthood was divided 
into a great number of classes, among which that of the doctors 
may be reckoned. The army was raised, at all events in part, 
by conscription; a standing army seems to have been first 
organized in Assyria. Successive improvements w«« introduced 
into it by the Wngs of lire second Assyrian empire; chariots 
were superseded by cavalry; Tiglath-piteser Ill. gave the 
riders saddles and high boots, and Sennacherib created a corps 
of slingers. Tents, baggage-carts and battering-rams were 
carried on the march, and the tartan or commander-in-chief 
ranked next to the king. In both countries there was a large 
body of slaves; above them came die ^riculturists and com¬ 


mercial classes,who were,however, comparatively little numerous 
in Assyria. The scribes, on the othw hand, formed a more 
important class in Assyria than in Babylonia. Both countries 
had their artisans, money-lenders, poets and musicians. 

The houses of the people contained but little furniture ; chairs, 
tables and couches, however, were used, and Assur-bani-pal is 
represented as reclining on his couch at a meal while his wife 
sits on a chair lieside him. After death the body was usually 
partially cremated along with the objects that had been buried 
with it. The cemetery adjoined the city of the living and was 
laid out in streets through which ran rivulets of “ pure ” water. 
Many of the tombs, which were built of crude brick, were pro¬ 
vided with gardens, and there were shelves or altars on which 
were placed the offerings to the dead. As the older tombs 
decayed a fresh city of tombs arose on their ruins. It is 
remarkable tlmt thus far no cemetery older than the Seleucid 
or Parthian period has been found in Assyria. 

AtiTBORlTiKS.— See A H. Layard, Nineveh and Babylon (I85^) ; 
E. de Sarzec and L. Houzoy, Dicomertes en Chatdfe (1884 foil.); 
H. V. llUprecht, The Uahyloman Exfiedition of the University 0/ 
Pennsylvania {lUgiioM.) : J. 1 ’. Peters. (1807) ; E. Schrader. 

Keilinschriftliche Itihtiolkek (i88c)-1900) ; Records of the Past (new 
aeries, 1888-1802) ; Th. G. Wnchea, “ The Babylonian Chronicle," 
in Journ. R. A. .S'. (1887) ; H. Wmckler. AUorieniahsche Forschungen 
(189? foil.), ami The 1 ell-ei-Amarna Letters (189O); O. Maspero, 
Danin 0/ Civiliealion (l8y6). Struck of the Nations (1897). and 
Passing of the Embires (igoo) ; L. W. KinR, Letters of Khammurahi 
(1808-Igoo); H. Radan, F.arlv Itabvloniau History (igno) ; R. W. 
Rogers, History of Bediylonia and Assyria (iqod) ; F. Hotnmcl. 
Grimdriss der (ieographte nnd Geschtchie des alien Orients (1904) ; 
Uitleilungen der detUschen OrientgeseUschaft (1899). (A. H. S.) 

VIII. Chronological Systems.—The extreme divergence in the 
chronological schemes employed by different writers on the 
history of Babylonia and Assyria has frequently caused no 
small peqflexity to readers who have no special knowledge of 
the subject. In this section an attempt is made to indicate 
briefly the causes which have led to so great a diversity of 
opinion, and to describe in outline the principles underlying 
the chief schemes of chronology that have been suggested; a 
short account will then be given of the latest discoveries in this 
branch of research, and of the manner in which they affect the 
problems at issue. It will be convenient to begin with the later 
historical periods, and then to push our inquiry back into the 
earlier periods of Babylonian and Sumerian history. 

Up to certain points no difference of opinion exists upon the 
dates to be assigned to the later kings who ruled in Babylon and 
in Assyria. The Ptolemaic Canon (sec sect. II.) gives a list of 
the Babylonian, Assyrian and Persian kings who ruled in 
Babylon, together with the number of years each of them 
reigned, from the accession of Nabonassar in 747 B.r. to the 
conquest of Babylon by Alexander the Great in 331 b.c. The 
accuracy of this list is confirmed hy the larger i,ist of Kings 
and by the principal Babylonian Chronicle; the latter, like the 
Canon, begins with the reign of Nabonassar, who, it has been 
suggested, may have revised the calendar and have inaugurated 
a new epoch for the later chronology. The Ptolemaic Canon is 
further controlled and its accuracy confirmed by tlie Assyrian 
Eponym Lists, or lists of limmi (see sect. II.), by means of 
which Assyrian chronology is fixed from 911 n.c. to 666 b.c., 
the solar eclipse of June 15th, 763 b.c., which is recorded in the 
eponymy of Pur-Sagale, placing the dead reckoning for these 
later periods upon an absolutely certain basis. 

Thus all historians are agreed with regard to the Babjdonian 
chronology back to the year 747 B.Ci, and with regard to tha.t of 
Assyria kick to the year 911 b.c. It is in respect of the periods 
anterior to these two dates that different writers have propounded 
differing systems of chronology, and, as might be imagined, the 
earlier the period we examine the greater becomes the discrepancy 
between the systems proposed. This variety of opinion is due to 
the fact that the data available for settling the chronology often 
conflict with one another, or are capable of more than one 
interpretation. 

Since its publication in 1884 the Babylonian List, of Kings has 
furnished the framework for every chronological system that has 
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been proposed. In its original form this documait gave a list, 
arranged in dynasties, of toe Babylonian kings, from the First 
Dynasty of Babylon down to the Neo-Babylonian period. If 
the text were complete we shoiild probably be in possession 
of the system of Babylonian chronology current in the Neo- 
Babylonian period from which our principal classical authorities 
(see sect. II.) derived their information. The principal points 
of uncertainty, due to gaps in toe text, concern the length of 
Dynasties IV. and VIII.; for the reading of tlie figure giving 
the length of the former is disputed, and the summary at the 
close of the latter omits to state its length. This omission is 
much to be regretted, since Nabonassar was the last king but 
two of this dynasty, and, had we known its duration, we could 
have combined the information on the earlier periods furnished 
by the Kings’ List with the evidence o^ the Ptolemaic Canon. 
In addition to the Kings’ List, other important chronological 
data consist of references in toe classical authorities to the 
chronological system of Berossus (q.v .); chronological references 
to earlier kings occurring in the later native inscriptions, such as 
Nabonidus’s estimate of the period of Khammurabi (or Haun- 
murabi): synchionisms, also furnished by the inscriptions, 
between kings of Babylon and of Assyria ; and the early 
Babylonian date-lists. 


Omittiag that of Oppert, which to some extent stands in a 
category by i^f, toe systems fall into three groups. The first 
group, comprising the second to the sixth names, obtauis its 
results by selecting the data on which it relies and ignoring 
others. The second group, (X)m[Mising toe next four names, 
attempts to reconcife toe conflicting data by emending the 
figures. The third group, consisting of the last two names, is 
differentiated by its proposals with regard to Dynasty 11 . It 
will be noted that the first group has obtained higher dates than 
the second, and the second group higher dates on the whole 
than the tliird. 

Oppert’s system “ represents the earliest dates that have been 
suggested. He accepted the figures of toe Kings’ List and 
claimed that he reconciled them wi(h the figures of Berossus, 
though he ignored the later chronological notices. But there 
is no evidence for his “ cyclic date ” of 2517 b.c., on which his 
system depended, and there is little doubt that the beginning 
of the historical period of Berossus is to Ije sel, not in *506 B.C., 
but in 223s B.c. The two systems of Sayce,” that of Rogers,* 
toe three systems of Winckler,*’ both those of Delitzsch," and 
[ that of Maspero,' may be grouped together, for they are based 
on the same principle. Having first fixed the date of the dose 
of Dynasty III., they employed the figures of the Kings’ List 



Dyn. 1 . 

Dyn. 11 . 


n.c:. 

u.c. 

Oppert (1888) 

2 50r>-2202 

2202-1834 

SHycc(l89y) .... 

247 «-(zi 74 ) 

2174-(i8o6) 

,, (I 9 ‘«) .... 

24 f>o-( 2 i 74 ) 

2i74-(iSooi 

Ro^tT.S (l(>OC)) 

2454-2151 

2150-1783 

Wincklor (1B94) , 

(2425-2129) 

2120-7752 

(1892). . . 

240 t-2cx)8 

2098-1730 

(190.S). • . 

C . 24 cn>“ 2 loo 

C . 2 I(X >-1700 

DcliUsch . 

c . 2420-2120 

.. 2120-(1752) 

(1891) . . . 

2399 - 29(14 

2094-1726 

Maspero (1807) . . , 

2416-2082 

2082-7714 

Lclimann-Haupl (l8y8). 

2369-2057 

2056-1689 

(1903). 

2296-2009/8 

2008/7-1(191 

Marquart (jSyy) . 

i '335 ^“51 

2051/0-1694/3 

iVibci (1891) .... 

2251 1947 

i(l 47 -* 57'3 

Kast (*897) .... 

2232 7928 

1928- 1560 

,, (HKI'O .... 

223I-T94T 

>573 

Homme! (1901) . 

f 2223-192.3 

(i>.) 23 - 1752 ) I 


I or 2050 1752 

j 

„ (189.5) . . . 

2058-1754 


(i886j . . . 

203.5-17.H 

2403-20.35 

.. (iHoSj . . . 

1884-1580 


Niebuhr (1896) . 

219.3-1889 

2114-1746 


In view of the uncertainty regarding the length of Dynasties 
IV. and VIll. of tlie Kings’ List, attempts have been made to 
ascertain the dates of the earlier dynasties by independent 
means. The majority of writers, after fixing the date at which 
Dynasty III. clo.sed by means of the S3mchronisms and certain 
of the later chronological references, have accepted the figures 
of the Kuigs’ List for the earlier dynasties, ignoring their apparent 
inconsistencies with the system of Berossus and with the chrono¬ 
logy of Naboniclus. Others have attempted to reconcile the 
conflicting data by emendations of the figures and other ingenious 
devices. This will explain the fact that while, tlie difference 
between the earliest and latest dates suggested fw the close of 
Dyriasty III. is only 144 years, the difference between the 
eariiest and latest dates suggested for the beginning of Dynasty 
1 . is no less than 622 years. A comparison of the principial 
schemes of chronology that have been propounded may be 
made by means of the preceding table. The first column gives 
the names of the writers and toe dates at which their schemes 
were published, while the remaining columns give the dates 
tlwv have suggested for Dynasties L, II. and III. of the Kings’ 
List.' The systems with the highest dates are placed first in the 
list; where a writer has produced more than one system, these 
are group^ together, the highest dates proposed by him deter¬ 
mining his place in the series. 

' Tliese three dynitsties arc usually known as the First Dynasty 
of Babylon, the Dynasty of Sisku or Uniku, and the Kassite Dynasty; 
see sect. v. 


... 1 unemended lor defining the earlier pieriods, and 

Dyn. 111 . ()i(l not attempt to reconcile their results with 

B.c. other conflicting data. The difference of eighteen 

i8j4-i2.s 7 years in Sayce’s two dates for the rise of Dynasty 

1. was due to his employing in 1902 the figures 
1782 1207^^ assigned to the first seven kings of the dynasty 

1752 • 1177 up™ toe larger of the two oontempxirary date-list^ 

1720-1150 which had meanwhile been published, in place 

1,1700-1150 of those given by the List of Kings. It should be 
1720"!ISO noted that Winckler (1905) and Delitzsch (1907) 
i7i4-(i 117) ffivc the dates only in round numbers. 

1688-1115 A second gnnip of s^tems may be said to con- 
sist of toose proposed by Lehmann - Haupt, 
' /'jyy JJso ^ Marquart, Reiser, and Rost, for these writers 

I ^o 1224 attempted to get over the discrepancies in the data 

1572-1170 by emending some of the figures furnished by the 

1752-1175 inscriptions. In 1891, with toe object of getting 

j ji g the total duration of the dynasties to agree with 
i7?i-ii^ the chronological system of Berossus and with 

15H0-1180 tlie statement of Nabonidu-s concerning Kham- 

i74f>-ii6<j murabi’s date, Reiser proposed to emend the 

figure given by the Kings’ List for the lengtli of 
Dynasty III. 'fhe reading of “ 9 soss and 36 years,” which 
gives the total 576 years, he suggested was a scribal error 
for “ 6 soss and 39 years ” ; he thus reduced the length of 
Dynasty HI. by 177 years and effected a corresponding 
r^uction in the dates assigned to Dynasties 1 . and 11 .“ In 1897 
Ro.st fdlowed up Reiser’s suggestion by reducing the figure still 
further, but he counteracted to some extent the effects of this 
additional reduction liy emending Sennacherib’s date for Marduk- 
nadin-aklie’s defeat of Tiglath-pileser L as engraved on the rock 
at Bavian, holding that the figure “ 418,” as engraved upon toe 
rock, was a mistake for “ 478.” " Lehmann-Haupt’s first system 
(1898) resembled those of Oppert, Sayce, .Rogers, Winclder, 
Delitzsch and Maspero in that he accept^ the figures of the 
Kings’ List, and did not attempt to emend them. But he 
obtained his low date for the dose of Dynasty III. by emending 

“ Sec Oppert, ConMe$ rendus de I' A cad, dts Inset, et Belles-Lettres 
(1S88), XVI. pp. 218 fl., and Bab. and Or. Rec. ii. pp, I07 ft. 

“ Stc Sa^v. Early Israel, pp. 281 fi., and Encyc. Bril., lotli ed., 
vol. xxvi. p. 45 (also his account above). 

* .Sec Rogers, History of Babylonia and Assyria (1900). 

• See Winckler. GeschieJUe Babyloniens und Assyriens (1692), 
Altorientalische Forschungen, i. Hft. 2 (1894), and Anssug aus der 
Vorderasitttischen Geschichte (1905). 

“ See Delitzsch and Murdtor, Geschichte Babyloniens uni Assyriens 
(i8gi), and Delitxacb, Mehr Licht (1907). 

’ See Maspiero, Histoire ancienne des peuples it I'Orieut clastitue, 
tome U. 

* See Raiser, Zeits. /itr Assyr. vi.jpp. 264 ff. 

• See Rost, Mittcil. der vorderas, Geseilschap (1897), ii. 
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Sennacherib’s figure in the Bavian inscription ; this he reduced 
by a hundred years,’ instead of increaning it by sixty as Rost had 
suggested. Lehmann-Haupt’s influence is visible in Marquart’s 
system, published in the following year ; “ it may be noted that 
his slightly reduced figure for the beginning of Dynasty I. was 
arrived at by incorporating the new information supplied by 
the first date-list to be published. When revising his scheme 
of chronology in igoo, Rost abandoned his suggested emenda¬ 
tion of Sennacherib's figure, but by decreasing his reduction of 
the length of Dynasty III., he only altered his date for the be¬ 
ginning of Dynasty 1 . by one year.” In his revised scheme of 
chronology, published in 1903,laihmann-Haupt retained his 
emendation of Sennacherib’s figure, and was in his turn influenced 
by Marquarl’s method of reconciling the dynasties of Berossus 
with the Kings’ List. He continued to accept the figure of the 
Kings' List for Dynasty III., but he reduced the length of 
Dynasty 11 . by fifty years, arguing that the figures assigned 
to .some of the reigns were improbably high. His slight reduction 
in the length of Dynasty I. was obtained from the recently 
published date-lists, though his proposed reduction of Ammi- 
zaduga’s reign to ten years has since been disproved. 

A third group of systems comprises those propo.sed by 
Hommel and Niebuhr, for their reductions in the dale assigned 
to Dynasty I. were effected chiefly by their treatment of Dynasty 
II. In his first system, published in 1886,'' Hommel, mainly with 
the object of reducing Khammurabi’s date, reversed the order 
of the first two dynasties of the Kings’ List, placing Dynasty II. 
before Dynasty 1 . In his second and third systems (1895 and 
1898),“ and in his second alternative scheme of 1901 (sec below), 
he abandoned this proposal and adopted a suggestion of Ilalevy 
that Djmasty III. followed immediately after Dynasty I. ; 
Dynasty II., he suggested, had either synchronized with Dynasty 
L, or was mainly apocryphal {cine spdtere Gesehuhtshmstruction). 
Niebuhr's system was a modification of Hommel’s second theory, 
for, instead of entirely ignoring Dynasty II., he reduced its 
independent existence to 143 years, making it overlap Dynasty I. 
by 225 years.’ The extremely low dates proposed by Hommel 
in 1898 were due to his adoption of Reiser’s emendation for the 
length of Dynasty III., in addition to his own elimination of 
Dynasty II. In iqoi Hommel alrandoned Peiser’s emendation 
and suggested two alternative schemes." According to one of 
the.se he attempted to reconcile Hero.ssus with the Kings’ List 
by as-signing to Dynasty H- an independent existence of some 
171 years, while as a possible alternative he put forward what was 
practically his theory of 1895. 

Such are the principles underlying the various chronological 
schemes which had, until recently, been propounded. The 
Kilance of opinion was in favour of those of the first group of 
writers, who avoided emendations of the figures and were content 
to follow the Kings’ List and to ignore its apparent discrepancies 
with other chronological data ; but it is now admitted that the 
general principle underlying the third group of theories was 
actually nearer the truth. "The publication of fresh chronological 
material in iqo6 and 1907 placed a new complexion on the prob¬ 
lems at issue, and enabled us to correct several preconceptions, 
and to reconcile or explain the apparently conflicting data. 

From a Babylonian chronicle in the British Museum” we now 
know that Dynasty II. of the Kings’ List never occupied the 
throne of Babylon, but ruled only in the extreme south of 

' See Lebmann-Haupt. Zwei Hauptprobleme (1898). 

• See Marquart, Philologus, Supplnd. vii. (1899), pp. 637 ff. 

• See Rost, Orient. Lit.-Zrit., in. (1900), No. 6. 

’ See Lchmann-llaupt, BettrSgezur alien Geschichte (Klio), Bd. iii. 
Heft l (1903). 

• See Hommel, Geschichte Babvloniens uni Assyriens. 

• See Ancient Hebrew Tradition, p. 12s, and Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Itible, i. pp. 226 (. 

’ See Niebuhr, Chronologic (tSpfi). 

" See Hommel, " Sitznngsberichte der kOnigl. bShmijichen Gescll- 
schaft der Wissenschaften,” Phil,-hist. Classe (tgoi), v. 

• Published and discuased by I.. W. King, “ Chronicles concerning 
early Babylonian Kings ” (Studies in Eastern History, vols. ii. and iii., 
1907). and History of Egypt, vol. xiii. (published by the Grolicr 
Society. New York, in the spring of 1906), pp. 244 ff. 


Babylonia on the shores of the Persian Gulf; that its kings were 
contemporaneous with the later kings of Dynasty I. and with 
the earlier kings of Dynasty III. of the Kings’ List; that in the 
reign of Samsu-ditana, the last king of Dynasty I., Hittites from 
Cappadocia raided and captured Babylon, which in her weakened 
state soon fell a prey to the Kassites (Dynasty III.); and that later 
on southern Babylonia, till then held by Dynasty II. of the Kings’ 
List, was in its turn captured by the Kassites, who from that time 
onward occupied the whole of the Babylonian plain. The same 
chronicle informs us that Ilu-shiJma, an early Assyrian patesi, 
was the contemporary of Su-abu, the founder of Dynasty I. of 
the Kings’ List, thus enabling us to trace the history of As.syria 
back beyond the rise of Babylon. 

Without going into detHls, the more importimt results of 
this new information may be summarized : the elimination of 
Dynasty II. from the throne of Babylon points to a date not 
much earlier than 2000 or 2050 b.c. for the rise of Dynasty I., 
a date which harmonizes with the chronological notices of 
Shalmaneser I.; Nabonidus’s estimate of the period of Kham- 
murabi, so far from being centuries too low, is now seen to have 
been exaggerated, as the context of the passage in his inscription 
suggests ; and finally the beginning of the historical period of 
Berossus is not to be synchronized with Dynasty 1 . of the Kings’ 
List, l)ut, assuming that his figures had an historical basis and 
that they hai'e come down to us in their original form, with some 
earlier dynasty which may possibly have had its capital in one of 
the other great cities of Babylonia (such as the Dynasty of Isin). 

New data have also been di.scuvered bearing upon the period 
before the ri.se of Babylon. A fragment of an early dynastic 
chronicle from Nippur ’“gives a list of the kings of the dynasties 
of llr and Isin. From this text we learn that the Dynasty of 
Dr consisted of five kings and lasted for 117 years, and was 
succeeded by the Dynasty of Isin, which consisted of sixteen 
kings and l^ted for 225J years. Now the capture of the city 
of Isin by Rlm-Sin, which took place in the .seventeenth year 
of Sin-muballit, the father of Khammurabi, formed an epoch 
for dating tablets in certain parts of Babylonia," and it is probable 
that we may identify the fall of the Dynasty of Isin with this 
capture of the city. In that case the later rulers of the Dynasty 
of Isin would have been contemporaneous with the earlier rulers 
of Dynasty I. of the Kings’ List, and we obtain for the rise of the 
Dynasty of Ur a date not much earlier than 2300 B.c. 

These considerable reductions in the dates of the earlier 
dynasties of Babylonia necessarily react upon our estimate of the 
age of Babylonian civilization. The very high dates of 5000 or 
6000 B.C., formerly assigned by many writers to the earliest 
remains of the Sumerians and the Babylonian Semites,’” depended 
to a great extent on the statement of Nabonidus tluit 3200 years 
separated his own age from that of Nar 5 m-Sin, the son of Sargon 
of Agade; for to Sargon, on this statement alone, a date of 
3800 B.c. has usually been assigned. But even by postulating 
the highest possible dates for the Dynasties of Babylon and Ur, 
enormous gaps occurred in the scheme of chronology, which 
were unrepresented by any royal name or record. In his valiant 
attempt to fill these gaps Radau was obliged to invent kings and 
evendynasties,’'‘theexistence of which is now definitely di.sproved. 
nie statement of Nabonidus has not, however, been universally 
accepted. Lehmann-Haupt suggested an emendation of the 
text, reducing the number by a thousand years; while Winckler 
has regarded the statement of Nabonidus as an uncritical 
exaggeration.’” Obviously the scribes of Nabonidus were .not 
anxious to diminish the antiquity of the foundation-inscription 
of NarSm-Sin, which their royal master had unearthed; 

Published and discus.sod by Hilprecht, " Mathematical, Metro- 
logical and Chronological Texts" (Bah. Exped., Set. A, xx. i, dated 
1906, published 1907), pp. 46 fi. 

" See L. W. King, Letters and Inscriptions of Khammurabi, vol. iii. 
pp. 228 ff. 

Cf., e.g., Hilprecht, OU Babylonian inscriptions, pt. ii. p. 24. 

“ See Radau, Early Babylonian History (1900), 

“ See Lehmann-Haupt, Zwei Hauptprobleme, pp. 172 ff. 

” See Winckler in Schrader's KeUinschriften und das Alte-Testa- 
menl (3rd ed.), i. pp. 17 f., and cf. Mitteil. der vorderas. Gesellschaft 
(U)o 6 ). i. p. 12. n.l. 
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and another reason for their calculations resulting in so high a 
figure is suggested by the recent discoveries: they nmy in all 
good faith have reckoned as consecutive a number of early 
dynasties which were as a matter 6f fact contemporaneous. But, 
though we may refuse to accept the accuracy of this figure of 
Nabonidus, it Ls not possible at present to fix a definite date for 
the early kings of Agade. All that can be said is that both 
archaeological and epigraphic evidence indicates that no very 
long interval separated the empire of the Semitic kings of Agade 
from that of the kings of Sumer and Akkad, whose rule was 
inaugurated by the founding of the Dynasty of Ur.* 

To use caution in accepting the chronological notices of the 
later kings is very far removed from suggesting emendations of 
their figures. The emenders postulate mechanical errors in the 
writing of the figures, but, equally with those who accept them, 
regard the calculations of the native scribes as above reproach. 
But that scribes could make mistakes in their reckoning is 
definitely proved by the discovery at Shergfit of two totally 
conflicting accounts of the age and history of the great temple of 
Assur.^ This discovery in itself suggests that all chronological 
data are not to lie treated as of equal value and arranged 
mechanically like the pieces of a Chinese puzzle ; and further, 
that no more than a provisional acceptance should be accorded 
any statement of tlie later native chronologists, until confirmed 
by contemporary records. On the other hand, the death-blow 
has been given to the principle of emendation of the figures, 
which for so long has found favour among a considerable body of 
German writers. (1,. \v. K.) 

IX. J’roi>er Names.— In the early days of the decipherment of 
the cuneiform inscriptions, the reading of the proper names borne 
by Babylonians and Assyrians occasioned great difficulties ; and 
though most of these difficulties h.ave been overcome and there 
is general agreement among scholars as to the principles under¬ 
lying both the formation and the pronunciation of the thousands 
of names that we encounter in historical records, business 
documents, votive inscriptions and literary productions, differ¬ 
ences, though mostly of a minor character, still remain. Some 
time must elapse before absolute uniformity in the transliteration 
of these projter names is to be expected ; and since different 
scholars still adopt varying spellings of Babylonian and Assyrian 
proper names, it has been considered undesirable in this work to 
ignore the fact in individual articles contributed by them. The 
better course seems to be to explain here the nature of these 
variations. 

The main difficulty in the reading of Babylonian and Assyrian 
proper names arises from the preference given to the “ ideo¬ 
graphic ” method of writing them. According to the developed 
cuneiform system of writing, words may he written by means of 
a sign (or combination of signs) expressive of the entire word, 
or they may be spelled out phonetically in syllables. So, for 
example, the word for ‘‘ name ” may be written by a sign MU, or 
it may Ire written out by two signs shu-mu, the one sign MU 
representing the “ Sumerian ” word for “ name," which, however, 
in the case of a Babylonian or Assyrian text must be read as 
shimu—th^ Semitic equivalent of the Sumerian MU. Similarly 
the word for “ clothing ” may be written SIG-BA, which repre¬ 
sents again the “ Sumerian ” word, whereas, the Babvlonian- 
Assyrian equivalent being luhushtu it is so to be read in'Semitic 
texts, and may therefore be also phonetically written lu-bu-ush-tu. 
This double method of writing words arises from the circumstance 
that the cuneiform syllabary is of non-Semitic origin, the system 
bang derived from the non-Semitic settlers of the Euphrates 
valley, commonly termed Sumerians (or Sumcro-Akkadians), to 
whom, as the earlier settlers, the origin of the cuneiform script is 
due. This script, together with the general Sumerian culture, 
was taken over by the Babylonians upon their settlement in the 
Euphrates valley and adapted to their language, which belonged 
to the Semitic group. In this transfer the Sumerian words— 
largely monosyllabic—were reproduce, but read as Semitic, and 

’ Cf. L. W. King, Chronicles, i. pp. 15 ff.. 61 f. 

’ See MUteilunien der dcutschen OrUntgesellschnft, Nos. 21 and 
22, and cf. L. W. King, Chtamcles, i. pp. 114 ff. 
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at the same time the advance step was taken of utilizing the 
Sumerian words as meaj^s of writing the Babylonian words 
phonetically. In this case the signs representing Sumerian words 
were treated merely as syllables, and, without reference to their 
meaning, utilized for spelling Babylonian words. The Baby¬ 
lonian syllabary which thus arose, and which, as tire culture 
passed on to the north—^known as Assyria—became the Baby- 
lonian-Assyrian syllabary,’ was enlarged knd modified in the 
course of time, the Semitic equivalents for many of the signs 
beingdistorted or abbreviated to form the basis of new “ phonetic” 
values that were thus of “ Semitic ” origin; but, on the whole, 
the “ non-Semitic ” character of the signs used as syllables in the 
phonetic method of writing Semitic words was preserved ; and, 
furthermore, down to the latest days of the Babylonian and 
Assyrian empires the mixed method of writing continued, though 
there were periods when “ purism ” was the fashion, and there 
was a more marked tendency to spell out the words laboriously 
in preference to using signs with a phonetic complement as an aid 
in suggesting the reading desired in any given instance. Yet, 
even in those days, the Babylonian sylla^ry continued to be 
a mixture of ideographic and phonetic writing. Besides the 
conventional use of certain signs as the indications of names of 
gods, countries, cities, vessels, birds, trees, &c., which, known as 
“ determinants.” are the Sumerian signs of the terms in question 
and were added as a guide for the reader, proper names more 
p^icularly continued to be written to a large extent in purely 
“ ideographic ” fashion. The conservatism t^ich is a feature of 
proper names everywhere, in consequence of which the archaic 
traits of a language are frequently preserved in them, just as they 
are preserved in terms used in the ritual and in poetic diction, is 
sufficient to account for the interesting fact that the Semitic 
settlers of the Euphrates valley in handing down their names 
from one generation to another retained the custom of writing 
them in “ Sumerian ” fashion, or, as we might also put it, in 
“ ideographic ” form. Thus the name of the deity, which enters 
as an element in a laige proportion of the proper names,* was 
almost invariably written with the sign or signs representing this 
deity, and it is only exceptionally that the name is spelled 
phonetically. Thus the name of the cliief god of the Baljylonian 
pantheon, Marduk, is written by two signs to be pronounced 
AMAR-UD, which describe the god as the “ young bullock of the 
day ’’--an allusion to the solar character of the god in question. 
The moon-god Sin is written by a sign which has the force of 
“ thirty,” and is a distinct reference to the monthly course of 
the planet; or the name is written by two signs to be pronounced 
EN-ZU, which describe the god as the “ lord of wisdom.” The 
god Nebo appears os PA—the sign of the stylus, which is 
associated with this deity as the originator and patron of writing 
and of knowledge in general,—or it is written with a sign AK, 
which describes the god as a “ creator.” 

Until, therefore, through parallel passages or through explana¬ 
tory lists prepared by the Babylonian and Assyrian scribes in 
large numbers as an aid for the study of the language,’ the exact 
phonetic reading of these divine names was determined, scholars 
remained in doubt or had recourse to conjectural or provisional 
readings. Even at the present time there are many names of 
deities, as, e.g. Ninib, the phonetic reading of which is still 
unknown or uncertain. In most cases, however, these bdong to 
the category of minor deities or represent old local gods assimi¬ 
lated to some more powerful god, who absorbed, as it were, the 
attributes and prerogatives of these minor ones. In many cases 
they will probably turn out to be descriptive epithets of gods 

* The Assyrian language is practically identical with the Baby¬ 
lonian, just as the Assyrians arc the same people as the Babylonians 
with some foreign admixtures. 

* In many names the divine element is lopped off, but was oriidn- 

ally present. ^ 

Aramaic endorsements on business documents mpeating in 
Aramaic transliteration the names of parties mentioned in the texts 
have also been of service in fixing the phonetic readings of names, 
^e e.g. Clay-B valuable article, ** Aramaic Endorsements on the 
Documents of Murashfl Sons" (Persian period) in OW Testament 
and Semitic Studies in Memory of William RaineV Harper (Chicato. 
»po8, vol. i.), pp, 285-322. * 
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already known rather than genuine proper names. A peculiar 
difficulty arises in the case of tlie guil of storms, who, written 
IM, was generally known in Babylonia as Ramman, “ the 
thunderer," whereas in A.ssyria he also had the designation 
.iVdod. In many cases, therefore, we may be in doubt bow the 
sign IM is to be read, more particularly since this same god 
appears to have had other designations besides Ramman and 
Adad. • 

Besides the divine element, proper names as a rule in the 
Babyionian-Assyriaii periods had a verbal form attached and a 
third element representing an object. Even when the sign 
indicative of the verb is clearly recognised there still remains to 
be determined the form of the verb intended. Thus in the case 
of the sign KUR, which is the equivalent of nafdru, “ protect.” 
there is the possibility of reading it ns the active participle Ttdsir, 
or a.s an inipcrative ussur, or even tlie third person perfect tssur. 
Similarly in the case of the sign MU, which, besides signifying 
“ name " as above pointed out, is also tlie Sumerian word for 
“ give,” and therefore may be read idditi, “ ho gave,” from 
naddvu, or may be read 'nddin, “ giver ” ; and when, as actually 
happens, a name occurs in which the first element is the name of 
a (ieity followed by MU-MU, a new element of doubt is introduced 
through the uncertainty whether the first MU is to be taken as 
a form of the verb naddnu and the second as the noun shtmu, 
“ name,” or vice versa. 

Fortunately, in the case of a large number of names occurring 
on business documents a& the interested parlies or as scribes or 
as witnesses—and it is through these documents that we obtain 
the majority of the Babylonian-Assyrian proper names—we 
have variant readings, the same name being written phonetically 
in whole or part in one instance and ideographically in another. 
Certain classes of names being explained in this way, legitimate 
and fairly reliable conclusions can be drawn for many others 
belonging to the same class or group. The proper names of the 
numerous businc.ss docum*Jts of the Khammurabi period, when 
phonetic writing was the fashion, have been of special value in 
resolving doubts as to the correct reading of names written 
ideographically. Thus names like Sin-m-di-in-shu-mi and 
Bd-na~di-in-shu-mi, i.e. “.Sin is the giver of a name” (»>. 
offspring), and “ Bel is the gi\'er of a name," form the model for 
names with deities as the first clement followed by MU-MU, 
even though the model may not be consistently followed in all 
cases. In historical texts also variant readings occur in consider¬ 
able number. Thus, to take a classic example, the name of the 
famous king Nebuchadrezzar occurs written in the following 
different manners: ~(b) Na-bi-um-ku-du-ur^-u-su-ur, (Ii)AK-DU 
u-fu-ur, (c) AK-ku-dur-ri-SHKS, and (d) PA-GAK-UU-SHES, 
from which we are permitted to conclude tliat J’A or AK (with 
the determinative for deity AK)’ Na-bt-um or Nebo, that 
GAR- 1 )U or DU alone^and that SHE.S-"«f^w'. The 
second element signifies “ boundary ” or “ territory ”; the third 
element is the imperative of nasdru, “ protect ”; so that the 
whole name signifies, “ O, Nebo ! protect my boundary ” (or 
“ my territory ”). 

It is not the purpose of this note to set forth the principles 
underlying the formation of p»rop)er names among the Babylonians 
and Assyrians, but it may not be out of place to indicate that by 
the side of such full names, containing three elements (or even 
more), we have already at an early pxriod the reduction of these 
dements to two through tire combination of the name of a deity 
with a verbal form merely, or through the omission of the name 
of thedeity. From such names it is only a step to names of one 
dement, a characteristic feature of whteh is the frequent addition 
<of an ending •hum (feminine), in, d. um, ahum, atija. sha, Sic., 
most of these being “ hypocoristic affixes,” corresponding in a 
measure to modem pet-names. 

Lastly, a word about genuine or pseudo-Sumerian names. In 
the case of texts hmn tlK oldest historical periods we encounter 
hundreds of names thatttre genuinely Sumerian, and here in View 
of the multiplicity of the phonetic values attaching to the signs 
used it is frequently difficult definitely to determine the reaffing 
of the names. Our knowledge of the ancient Sumerian language 


is stiff quite imperfect, despute the considerable progress made, 
more pWticulariy during recent years. It is therefore not sur¬ 
prising that sctelars should differ considerably in the reading 
of Sumerian names, where we" have not helpss at our command 
as for Babylonian and Assyrian names. Changes in tlie mamer 
of reading the Sumerian names axe frequent. Thus tlie name 
of a king of Ur, generally read Ur-Bau until quite recently, is 
now read Ur-Engur; for Lugal-zaggisi, a king of Eredi, some 
scholars still prefer to read Ungal-zaggisi ; the name of a famous 
political and religious centre generally read Shir-pur-la is more 
probably to lie read Shir-gul-k; and so forth. There is reason, 
however, to believe tliat the uncertainty in regard to many of 
these names will eventually be resolved into reasonable certainty. 
A doubt also still exists m vgard to a numlier of names of the 
older period because of the uncertainty whether their bearers 
were .Sumerians or Semites. If tlie former, then tlicir names 
ore surely to be read as Sumerian, while, if they were Semites, 
the signs with which the n;imes are written are probably to be 
read according to their Semitic equivalents, though we may also 
expwet to encounter .Semites bearing genuine Sumerian names. 
At times too a doubt may exist in regard to a name whose bearer 
was a Semite, whether the signs compxisiHg his name represent 
a phonetic reading or an ideographic compsound. Thus, e.g. 
when inscriptions of a Semitic ruler of Kish, whose name was 
written Uru-mu-ush, were first deciphered, there was a disposition 
to regard this as an ideographic form and to read phonetically 
Alu-usharshid (” he founded a city,” with the omission of the 
name of the deity), but .scholarly opinion finally accepted Uru- 
mu-ush (Urumush) as the correct de.signation. 

For further detaiUi regarding tUv forniatiuu ol Suinuruui and 
Baliylonian-Assyrum proper names, as well as lor an indication of 
the problems involved and the dilTiculties .still existing, especially in 
the case ol Sumeri.an names,' see thi' three excellent works now at 
onr disposal for the Sumerian, the old Balivloniaii, and the nuu- 
Babyloiiian period respcctiveiy. by Uiiber, iJm Penmannameyi in 
den KeUychnflttthutuleii aus der Zetl der KoiUf’C vni Ur und Nhin 
(Loip/.ig, 1007) ; Kanlce, Uarlv liahvloniun j^roper Names (I’liil- 
adelphiii, 11105) ; and TallqvisI, .Neu-Hahvloiiisehes Namenhmh 
(Helsingfors, 1905). (M. Ja.) 

BABTLONIAN AND ASSYRIAN REUGION. The develop¬ 
ment of the religion of Babylonia, so far as it can lie traced 
with tlie material at hand, follows closely along the lines of the 
periods to be distinguished in the histor)' of tlie Euphrates valley. 
Leaving aside the primitive phases of the religion as lying Iieyond 
the ken of historical investigation, we may note the sharp dis¬ 
tinction to be made between the pre-Khummurabic age and the 
post-Khammurubic age. While the political movement repre¬ 
sented by Khammurabi may have been proceeding for some 
time prior to the appearance of the great conqueror, the period 
of c. 2350 B.C., when the union of the Euphratean states was 
effected by Khammurabi, marks the beginning of a new epoch 
in the religion us well as in the political history of the Euphrates 
valley. Cbrresponding to the states into which we find the 
country divided before 2250 b.c., wc have a various number of 
religious ceatre.s such as Nippur, Erech, Kutlia (Cuthah), Ur, 
Sippara (Sippar), Shirgulla (Lagash), Kridu and Agade, in each 
of which .some god was looked upon as tlie chief deity around 
whom there were gathered a number of minor deities and with 
whom there was invariably associated a female consort. The 
jurisdiction of this chief god was, however, limited to the political 
extent or control of the district in which the main seat of the 
cult of the deity in question lay. Mild attempts, to be sure, to 
gnmp the cbirf deities associated with the most important 
rel%ious and politicM centres into a regular pantheon were mode 
—notably in Nippur and later in Ur—but such attempts lacked 
the enduring quality which attaches to Kiiammurabi’s avowed 
policy to raise Marduk—the patron deity of the future capital, 
Babylon—to the head of the esrtire Babylonian pantheon, as 

■' Even in the case oi the " Semitic ” iteme of the famous Sargon I. 
(f.v.), whose full name is ganerally read Sharru-kenu-sha-dU, and 
interpreted as “the legitimateildag of the city,” thequeation has 
recently boon raised whether we ought not to' read " Sbarru-ienu- 
shar-ri" and interpret as "tlie legitimate king TutBs"—an illus¬ 
tration of the vacillation still prevwing in this difficult domain of 
research. 
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Ballon itself came to be recognized as the real centre of the 
WJtire Euphrates valley. 

Associated with Mai^uk was his consort Sarpanit, and grouped 
around the pair as princes around'a throne were the chief deities 
of the older centres, like Ea and Damkina of Ktidu, Nebo and 
Ta.shmit of Borsippa, Nergal and Allatu of Kutha, Shamash 
and A of Sippar, Sin and Ningal of Ur, us well as pairs like 
Kammun (or Adad) and Shala whose central seat is unknown 
to us. In this process of accommodating ancient prerogatives 
to new conditions, it was inevitable that attributes belonging 
siKicifically to the one or the other of these gods should have 
been transferred to Marduk, who thus from being, origiiuJly, 
a solar deity becomes an eclectic power, taking on the traits of 
Bel, Ka, Shamash, Nergal, Adad and even Sin (the moon-god)— 
a kind of composite residuum of uU the chief g(^s. 

In the religious literature tliis process can be traced with 
perfect definiteness. The older incantations, associated with 
Ea, were re-edited so as to give to Marduk the supreme power 
over demons, witches and sorcerers ; the hymns and lamenta¬ 
tions composed for the cult of Bel, Sliamash and of Adad were 
transformed into paeans and appeals to Marduk, while the 
ancient myths arising in the various religious and political 
centres underwent a similar process of adaptation to changed 
conditions, and as a consequence their original meaning was 
obscured by the endeavour to assign all mighty deeds and acts, 
originally symbolical of the change of seasons or of occurrences 
in nature, to the patron deity of Babylon—the supreme head 
of the entire Babylonian pantheon. Besides the chief deities 
and their consftrts, various minor ones, representing likewise 
patron gods of less imfwrtant localities and in most cases of a 
solar character, were added at one time or the other to the court 
of Marduk, though there is also to be noted a tendency on the 
part of the clricf solar deity, Sltanuisb of Sippara, and for the 
chief moon-god to alisorb the .solar and lunar deities of less 
imjjortant sites, leading in tlie case of the solar gods to the 
differentiation of the functions of Shamash during the various 
seasons of the year and the various times of the day among 
these minor deities. In this way Ninib, whose chief seat appears 
to have been at Shirguila (Lagash), became the sun-god irf the 
springtime and of the morning, bringing joy and new life to the 
earth, while Nergal of Kutha was regarded as tiie sun of the 
summer solstice and of the noonday heat—the harbinger of 
suffering and death. 

There were, however, two deities who appear to have retained 
an independent existence—Ann (g.v.), the god of heaven, and 
Ishtar (g.v.), the great mother-goddess, who symbolized fertility 
and vitality in general. Therh are. some reasons for believing 
tliat the oldest seat, and possibly the original seat, of the Anu 
cult was in Erech, as it is there where the Ishtar cult that subse¬ 
quently spread throughout Babylonia and Assyria took its rise. 
While Anu, with whom there was associated as a pale reflection 
a consort Antum, assigned to him under the influence of the 
widely prevalent view among the early Semites which conceived 
of gods always in pairs, remained more or less of an abstraction 
during the various periods of the Babylonian-Assyrian rriigion 
and taking little part in the active cult of the temples, his unique 
position as the chief god of the highest heavens was always 
recognized in the theological system developed by the priests, 
which found an expression in making him the first figure of a 
triad, consisting of Anu, Bel and Ea, amraig whom the priests 
divided the three divisions of the universe, the heavens, the 
earth with the atmosphere above it, and the watery expanse 
respectivrfy. 

Postponing the discussion of this triad, it is to be noted that 
the systematization of tte pantheon after the days of Kham- 
mumbi dM not seriously interfere wifJi the independence of the 
goddess Ishtar. While 6equently associated wi^ Marduk, and 
still more doeely with the clnef god of Assyria, the god Assur 
(who occupies in the north the position accorded to Marduk in 
the south), so much so as to be semetimes spoken of as Assur’s 
consort— 4 he lady or Belit far txceUence~the belief tbat as the 
soi»6e of till life she stands apart never lost its hold upon the 


people and found an expsession also in the .system devised by 
the priests. By the side nf the first triad, consisting of Anu, 
Bel and Ea—disconnected in this form entirely from all local 
assodations—we encounter a second triad composed of Shamash, 
Sin and Ishtar. As the first triad symbolized the three divisions 
of the universe—the heavens, eartli and the watery element—so 
the second represented the three great forces of nature—the sun, 
the muon and the life-giving power. AceSrding as the one or 
the other aspect of such a power is brought inio lire foreground, 
Ishtar becomes the mother of mankind, the fertile earth, the 
goddess of sexual love, and the creative force among animals, 
while at times she appears in hymns and myths as the general 
personification of nature. 

We thus find in the post-Khammurabic period the pantheon 
assuming distinct shapes. The strong tendency towards con¬ 
centrating in one deity—Marduk—^the attributes of all otlrers 
was offset by the natural desire to make the position of Marduk 
accord with the rank acquired by the secular rulers. As these 
emphasized their supremacy by grouping around them a court of 
loyal attendants dependent in rank and ready to do their master’s 
bidding, so the gods of the chief centres and those of the minor 
local cidte formed a group around Marduk ; and the larger Uie 
group the greater was the reflected glory of the chief figure. 
Hence throughout the subsequent perir^s of Babylonian history, 
and despite a decided progre.ss towards a monotheistic conception 
of divine government of the universe, the recognition of a large 
number of gods and their consorts by the side of Marduk remain^ 
a firmly embedded doctrine in the Babylonian religion as it did 
in the Assyrian religion, with the important variation, however, 
of transferring the role of the head of the pantheon from Marduk 
to Assur. Originally the patron god of the city of Assur (g.v.), 
when this city became the centre of a growing and independent 
district, Assur was naturally advanced to the same position in 
the north that Marduk occupied in the south. The religious 
predominance of the city of Babylati served to maintain for 
Marduk recognition even on the part of the Assyrian rulers, who, 
on the political side likewise, conceded to Babylonia the form 
at least of an independent district even when, as kings of Assyria, 
they exercised absolute control over it. They appointed their 
sons or brothers governors of Babylonia, and in the long array 
of titles that tire kings gave themselves, a special phrase was 
always set aside to indicate their mastery over Babylonia. “ To 
take the hand of Bel-Marduk ” was the ceremony of installation 
which As.syrian rulers recognized equally with Babylonians as an 
essential preliminary to exercising authority in the Euphrates 
valley. Marduk and Assur became rivals only when Babylonia 
gave the Assyrians trouble ; and when in 689 b.c. Seiurachwib, 
whose patience bad been exhausted by the difficulties en¬ 
countered in maintaining peace in the south, actually besieged 
and destroyed the dty of Babylon, he removed the statue of 
Marduk to Nineveh as a symbol that the god’s rule had come 
to an end. Ills grandson Assur-beni-pal, with a view of re¬ 
establishing amicable relations, restored the statue to the temple 
E-Saggila in Babylon and performed the time-honoured ceremony 
of “ taking' tire hand of Bel ” as a symbol of his homage to the 
ancient he^ of the Babylonian pantheon. 

But for the substitution of Assur for Marduk, the Assyrian 
pantheon was the same as that set up in the south, though some 
of the gods were endowed with attributes which differ slightly 
from those which mark the same gods in the south. Tte warlilre 
nature of the Assyrians was reflected in their conceptions of the 
gods, who thus became little Assurs by the side of the great 
protector of arms, the big Assur, The cult and ritual in the not& 
likewise followed the models set up in the south. The hymns 
composed for the temples of Babylonia were transferred to Assur, 
Calah, Hairan, Arbela and Nineveh in the north; and the 
myths and legends abo wandered to Assyria, where, to be sure, 
they underwent certain modifications. To all practical purposes, 
however, the religion of Assyria was identical with that practised 
in the south. 

We thus obtain four periods in the devdopment of the 
Babylonian-Assyrian religion: (i) the oldest period from 
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c. 3500 n.r. to tlie time of Khammuimbi (t. 2250 b.c.) ; (2) the 
post-Khammurabic period in Habjjlonia; (3) the Assyrian 
period {c. 2000 B.c.) to the destruction of Nineveh in 606 b.c. ; 
(4) the neo-Babylonian period beginning with Nabopwlassar 
(625-604 B.c.), the first inde|Kndcnt ruler under whom Babylonia 
inaugurates a new though .short-lived era of power and prosperity, 
which ends with Cyrus’s conquest of Babylon and Babylonia in 
539 B.c., though’ sirfee the religion proceeds on its undisturbed 
course for several centuries after the end of the political inde¬ 
pendence, we might legitimately carry this period to the Greek 
conquest of the Euphrates valley (331 b.c.). when new influences 
began to make themselves felt which gradually led to the 
extinction of the old cults. 

In this long period of c. 3500 to r. 300 B.c., the changes intro¬ 
duced after the adjustment to the new conditions produced by 
Khammurahi’s union of the Buphratean stales are of a minor 
character. As already indicated, the local cults in the im¬ 
portant centres of the south and north maintained thcm.selves 
despite the tendency towards centralijiation, and while the cults 
themselves varied according to the character of the gods 
worshipped in each centre, the general principles were the same 
and the rites differed in minor details rather than in es.sential 
variations. important factor which thus served to maintain 
the rites in a more or less stable condition was the predominance 
of what may be called the astral theology as the theoretical 
suljstratum of the Babylonian religion, and which is equally 
pronounced in the religious .system of As.syria. The essential 
feature of this astral theology is the assumption of a close link 
between the movements going on in the heavens and occurrences 
on earth, which led to identifying the gods and goddesses with 
heavenly bodies—planets and stars, besides sun and moon— 
and to assigning the seals of all the deities in the heavens. The 
personification of the two great luminaries—the sun and the 
moon—was the first step in the unfolding of this system, and this 
was followed by placing <ihe other deities where Shamash and 
Sin had their seats. This process, which reached its culmination 
in the post-Khammurabic period, led to identifying the planet 
Jupiter with Marduk, Venus with Islitar, Mars with Nergal, 
Mercury with Nebo, and .Saturn with Ninib. The system repre¬ 
sents a harnioninus combination of two factors, one of popular 
origin, the other the outcome of speculation in the schools attached 
to the tem]iles of Babylonia. The popular factor is the belief 
in the influence exerted by the movements of the heavenly 
bodies on occurrences on earth—a belief naturally suggested 
by the dependence of life, vegetation and guidance upon the two 
great himin.nries. Starting with this belief the priests built up 
the theory of the close correspondence lietwccn occurrences on 
earth and phenomena in the heavens. The heavens presenting 
a constant change even to the superficial observer, the conclusion 
was drawn of a connexion between the changes and the ever- 
changing movement in the fate of individuals and of nature 
as well as in the appearance of nature. 

To read the signs of the heavens was therefore to understand 
the meaning of occurrences on earth, and with this accomplished 
it was also possible to foretell what events were portended by 
the position and relationship to one another of sun, moon, planets 
and certain stars. Myths that symbolized changes in season 
or occurrences in nature were projected on the heavens, which 
were mapped out to correspond to the divisions of the earth. 
All the gods, great and small, liad their places assigned to them 
in the heavens, and facts, including such as fell within the domain 
of political history, were interpreted in terms of astral theology. 
So completely did this system in the course of time sway men’s 
minds that the cult, from being an expression of animistic beliefs, 
took on the colour derived from the “ astral ” interpretation of 
occurrences and doctrines. It left its trace in incantations, 
omens and hymns, and it gave birth to astronomy, which was 
assiduously cultivated bemuse a knowledge of the heavens 
was the very foundation of the system of belief unfolded by 
the prie.sts of Babylonia and Assyria. “Chaldaean wisdom” 
became in the classical world the synonym of this science, which 
in its character was so essentially religious. The persistent 


prominence which astrology {q.v.) continued to enjoy down to 
the border-line of the scientific movement of our own days, 
and which is directly traceable to the divination methods per¬ 
fected in the Euphrates valley, is a tribute to the scope and 
influence attained by the astral theology of the Babylonian and 
Assyrian priests. 

As an illustration of the manner in which the doctrines of the 
religion were made to conform to the all-pervading astral theory, 
it will be sufficient to refer to the modification undergone in this 
process of the view developed in a very early period which appor¬ 
tioned the control of the universe among the three gods Anu, 
Bel and Ea. Disassociating these gods from all local connexions, 
Anu became the power presiding over the heaven.s, to Bel was 
assigned the earth and the atmosphere immediately above it, 
while Ea ruled over the deep. Witii the transfer of all the gods 
to the heavens, and under the influence of the doctrine of the 
correspondence between the heaveas and the earth, Anu, Bel 
and Ea became the three “ ways ” (as they are called) on the 
heavens. The “ ways ” appear in this instance to have been 
the designation of the ecliptic circle, which was divided into three 
sections or zones —a northern, a middle and a southern zone, 
Anu being assigned to the first, Bel to the second, and Ea to the 
third zone. The astral theology of the Baby Ionian-.Assyrian 
religion, while thus bearing the ear-marks of a svstem devised 
by the priests, succeeded in assimilating the beliefs which repre¬ 
sented the earlier attempts to systematize the more popular 
aspects of the religion, and in this way a unification of diverse 
elements was .secured that led to interpreting the contents and 
the form of the religion in terms of the astral-theological sy.steui. 

The most noteworthy outcome of this .system in the realm of 
religious practice was, as already intimated, the growth of an 
elaborate and complicated method of divining the future by the 
observation of the phenomena in the heavens. It is significant 
that in the royal collection of cuneiform literature made by 
King Assur-bani-pal of Assyria (668-626 b.c.) and deposited 
in his palace at Nineveh, the omen collections connected with 
the astral theology of Babylonia and Assyria form the largest 
class. There are also indications that the extensive texts dealing 
with divination through the liver of sacrificial animals, which 
represents a more popular origin than divination through the 
obsers'ations of the heavens, based as it is on the primitive view 
which regarded the liver as the seat of life and of the soul, were 
brought into connexion with astral divination. Less influenced 
by the astiLd-theological system are the old incantation texts 
which were gathered together into scries. In these series we 
can trace the attempt to gather the incantation formulae and 
prayers produc-ed in different centres, and to make them con¬ 
form to the tendency to centralize the cult in the worship of 
Marduk and his consort in the south, and of Assur and Ishtar 
in the north. Incantations originally addressed to Ea of Eridu, 
as the god of the watery element, and to Nusku, as the god of 
fire, wore transferred to Marduk. This was done by making 
Ka confer on Marduk as his son the powers of the father, and 
by making Nusku a m^senger between Ea and Marduk. At 
the same time, since the invoking of the divine powers was the 
essential element in the incantations, in order to make the magic 
formulae as effective as possible, a large number of the old local 
deities arc introduced to add their power to the chief ones ; and 
it is here that the astral system comes into play through the 
introduction of names of stars, as well as through assigning attri¬ 
butes to the gods which clearly reflect the conception that they 
have their seats in the heavens, 'fhe incantations pass over 
naturally into hymns and prayers. The connexion between tire 
two is illustrated by the application of the terra shiptu, “ in¬ 
cantation,” to the direct appeals to the gods, as well as by the 
introduction, on the one hand, of genuine prayers into the 
incantations, and by the addition, on the other hand, of incanta¬ 
tions to prayers and hynms, pure and simple. In another division 
of the religious literature of Babylonia which is largely rqjresented 
in Assur-bani-pal’s collecticm—the mytbs and legends—tales 
which original^ symbolized the change of seasons, or in which 
historical occurrences are overcast with more or less copious 
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admixture of legend and myth, were transferred to the heavens, 
and so it happens that creation myths, and tlie accounts of 
wanderings and adventures of heroes of the past, are referred 
to movements among the planets'and stars as well as to occur¬ 
rences or supposed occurrences on earth. 

The ritual alone which accompanied divination practices and 
incantation formulae and was a chief factor in the celebration 
of festival da)rs and of days set aside for one reason or the other 
to the worship of some god or goddess or group of deities, is 
free from traces of the astral theology. The more or less elaborate 
ceremonies prescrilied for the occasions when the gods were 
approached are directly connected with the popular elements 
of the religion. Animal sacrifice, libations, ritualistic purifica¬ 
tion, sprinkling of water, and symbolical rites of all kinds 
accompanied by short prayers, represent a religious practice 
which in the Babylonian-Assyrian religion, as in all rdigions, 
is older than any theology and survives the changes which the 
theoretical substratum of the religion undergoes. 

On the ethical side, the religion of Babylonia more particularly, 
and to a less extent that of Assyria, advances to noticeable con¬ 
ceptions of the qualities associated with the gods and goddesses 
and of the duties impo.sed on man. Shamash the sun-god was 
invested with justii-e as his chief trait, Marduk is portrayed as 
full of mercy and kindness, Ea is the protector of mankind who 
is grieved when, through a deception practised upxjn Adapa, 
humanity is depri\'ed of immortality, nic gods, to be sure, 
arc ca.sily aroused to anger, and in some of them the dire aspects 
predominated, but the view bei'omes more and more pronounced 
that there is some cause always for the divine wrath. Though, 
in accounting for the anger of the gods, no sharp distinction is 
made between moral offences and a ritualistic oversight or 
neglect, yet the stress laid in the hymns and prayers, as well as in 
the elaborate atonement ritual prescribed in order to appease 
the anger of the gods, on the need of being clean and pure in the 
sight of the higher powers, the inculcation of a proper aspect 
of humility, and above all the need of confessing one’s guilt 
and sins without any reserve—all this bears testimony to the 
strength which the ethical factor acquired in the domain of the 
religion. 

This factor appeal's to less advantage in the unfolding of the 
views concerning litc after death. Throughout all periods of 
Babylonian-Assyrian history, the conception prevailed of a 
large dark cavern loelow the earth, nut far from the Apsu—the 
ocean encircling and flowing underneath the earth—in which 
all the dead were gathered and where they led a miserable exist¬ 
ence of inarti\ity amid gloom and dust. Occasionally a 
favoured indi\ idual was permitted to escape from this general 
fate and placed in a plea.iant tsland. It would appear also that 
the rulers were always singled out for divine grace, and in the 
earlier periods of the history, owing to the prevailing view that 
the rulers stood nearer to the gods than other mortals, the kings 
were deified after death, and in some instances divine honours 
were paid to them even during their lifetime. 

The influence exerted by the Babylonian-Assyrian religion was 
particularly profound on the Semites, while the astral theology 
affected the ancient world in general, including .the (irecks and 
Romans. The impetus to the purification of the old Semite 
religion to which the Hebrews for a long time clung in common 
with their fellows—the various branches of nomadic Arabs—was 
largely furnished by the remarkable civilization unfolded in the 
Euphrates valley and in. many of the traditions, myths and 
legends embodied in the Old Testament; traces of direct borrow¬ 
ing from Babylonia may be discerned, while the indirect influences 
in the domain of the prophetical books, as also in the Psalms and 
in the so-called “ Wisdom Literature,” are even more note¬ 
worthy. Even when we reach the New Testament period, we 
have not passed entirely beyond the sphere of Babylonian- 
Assyrian influences. In such a movement as early Christian 
gnosticism, Babylonian elements—modified, to be sure, and 
transformed—are largely present, while the growth of an 
apocalyptic literature is ascribed with apparent justice by many 
scholars to the recrudescence of views the ultimate source of 
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wliich is to be found in the astral-theology of the Babylonian and 
Assyrian priests, ^ 
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BABYLONIAN CAPTIVITY, the name generally given to the 
deportation of the Jews to Babylon by Nebuchadrezzar. Three 
separate occasions are mentioned (Jcr. lii. 28-30). The first was 
in the time of Jehoiachin in 597 b.c., when the temple of Jerusalem 
was partially despoiled and a number of the leading citizens 
removed. After eleven years (in the reign of Zedekiah) a fresh 
rising of the Judaeans occurred ; the city was razed to the 
ground, and a further deportation ensued. Finally, five years 
later, Jeremiah (loc. at.) records a tliird captivity. After the 
overthrow of Babylonia by the Persians, Cyrus gave the Jews 
permission to return to their native land (537 b.c.), and more 
than forty thousand are said to have availed themselves of the 
privilege. (See.. Jehoiakim ; Jehoiachin ; Zedekiah ; Ezka- 
Nkhemiah and Jews: History.) 

BABYLONIAN LAW. The material for the study of Baby¬ 
lonian law is singularly extensive without being exhaustive. 
The so-called “ contracts,” including a great variety of deeds, 
conveyances, bonds, receipts, accounts and, most important of 
all, the actual legal decisions given by the judges in the law 
courts, exist in thousands. Historical inscriptions, royal charters 
and rescripts, despatches, private letters and the general literature 
afford welcome supplementary information. Even grammatical 
and lexicographical works, intended solely to facilitate the study 
of ancient literature, contain many extracts or short sentences 
bearing on law and custom. The so-called “ Sumerian Family 
Laws ” are thus preserved. The discovery of the now celebrated 
Code of Khammurabi (HammurabiV (hereinafter sirapdy termed 

' For the transliteration of Babylonian and Assyrian names 
generally, see Babylonia and AssvRtA, section ix„ Proper 
Names. 
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“ the Code ”) has, however, made a more systematic study 
possible than could have resulted from the classification and 
interpretation of the other material. Some fragments of a later 
code exist and have been published ; but there still remain many 
points upon which we have no evidence. 

This material dates from the earliest times down to the 
commencement of our era. The evidence upon a particular 
point may be very full at one period and almost entirely lacking 
at anotlier. The Code forms the backbone of the skeleton sketch 
which is here reconstructed. The fragments of it which have 
been recovered from Assur-bani-pal's library at Nineveh and later 
Babylonian copies show that it was studied, divided into chapters 
entitled Nim ilu strum from its opening words, and rccopicd for 
fifteen hundred years or more. Tlie greater part of it remained 
in force, ever, through the Persian, Greek and Parthian conquests, 
which affected private life in Babylonia very little, and it .survived 
to influence Syro-Romun and later Mahommedan law in Mc.so- 
polamia. The law and custom which preceded the Code we shall 
call “ early,” that of the New Babylonian empire (as well as the 
Persian, Greek, &r.) “ late.” The law in Assyria was derived 
from Babylonia but conserved early features long after they had 
disappeared elsewhere. 

When the .Semitic tribes settled in the cities of Babylonia, 
their tribal custom passed over into city law. The early history 
of the country is the story of a struggle for supremacy between 
tl>e cities. A metropolis demanded tribute and military support 
from its subject cities but left their local cults and customs 
unaffected. The cit>' rights and usages were respected by kings 
and conquerors alike. 

As late as the accession of Assur-bani-pal and Samas-sum-y ukin 
we find the Babylonians appealing to their city laws that groups 
of aliens to the number of twenty at a time were free to enter the 
city, that foreign women once married to Babylonian husbands 
could not be enslaved and that not even a dog that entered the 
city could be put to deatbmntried. 

The population of Babylonia was of many races from early 
times and intercommunication between the cities was incessant. 
Every city had a large number of resident aliens. This freedom 
of intercourse must have tended to assimilate custom. It was, 
however, reserved for the genius of Khammurabi to make 
Babylon his metropolis and weld together his vast empire by a 
uniform system of law. 

•Almost all trace of tribal custom has already disappeared 
from the law of the Code. It is stale-law; alike self-help, 
blood-feud, marriage by capture, arc absent; though 
family solidarity, district responsibility, ordeal, the Itx 
munil. tatinnis, are primitive features that remain. The king 
is a benevolent autocrat, easily accessible to all' his 
subjects, both able and willing to protect the weak against the 
highest-placed oppressor. The royal power, however, can only 
pardon when private resentment is appeased. The judges arc 
strictly supervised and appeal is allowed. The whole land is 
covered with feudal holdings, masters of the levy, police, &c. 
There is a regular postal system. The pax Babyloniea is so 
assured that private individuals do not hesitate to ride in their 
carriage from Babylon to the coast of the Mediterranean. The 
position of women is free and dignified. 

The Code did not merely embody contemporary custom or 
conserve ancient law. It is tnie that centuries of law-abiding 
and litigious habitude had accumulated in the temple archives of 
each city vast stores of precedent in ancient deeds and the records 
of judicial decisions, and that intejBourse, had assimilated city 
custom. The universal habit of writing and perpetual recourse 
to written contract even more modified primitive custom and 
ancient precedent. Provided the parties could agree, the Code 
left them free to contract as a rule. Their deed of agreement was 
drawn up in the temple by a notary public, and confirmed by an 
oath “ by god and the kii^.” It was publicly sealed and 
witnessed by professional witnesses, as well as by collaterally 
interested parties. The manner in which it was thus executed 
may have been sufficient security that its stipulations were not 
impious or illegal. Custom or public opinion doubtless secured 


[ tiiat tile parties would not agree to wroi^. In cases of dispute 
the judges dealt first with the contract. They might not sustain 
h, but if the parties did not dispute it, they were free to observe 
it. The judges’ decision might, however, be appealed against. 
Many contracts contain the proviso that in case of future dispute 
the parties would abide by “ the decision of the king.” The 
Code made known, in a vast number of cases, what tliat decision 
would be, and many cases of appeal to the king were sent back 
to the judges with orders to decide in accordance with it. The 
Code itself was carefully and logically arranged and the order of 
its sections was conditioned by their subject-matter. Neverthe¬ 
less the order is not that of modern scientific treatises, and a 
somewhat different order from both is most convenient for our 
purpose. 

The Code contemplates the whole population as falling into 
three classes, the amelu, the muskmu and the ardu. The atrtelu 
was a patiician, the roan of family, whose birth, marriage and 
death were registered, of ancestral estates and full civil rights. 
He had iufstocratic privileges and responsibilities, the right to 
exact retaliation for corporal injuries, and liability to heavier 
punishment for crimes and misdemeanours, higher fees and 
fines to pay. To this class belonged the king and court, the 
higher officials, the profe.ssions and craftsmen. The term became 
in time a mere courtesy title but originally carried with it stand¬ 
ing. Already in the Code, when status is not concerned, it is 
used to denote “ any one.” There was no property qualification 
nor does the term appear to be racial. It is most difficult to 
characterize the muskinu exactly. The term came in time to 
mean “ a beggar ” and with that meaning has passed through 
Aramaic and Hebrew into many modern languages ; but though 
the Code does not regard him as necessarily poor, he may have 
been landless. He was free, but had to accept monetary com¬ 
pensation for corporal injuries, paid smaller fees and fines, even 
paid less offerings to the gods. He inhabited a separate quarter 
of the city. There is no reason to regard him as specially con¬ 
nected with the court, as a royal pensioner, nor as forming the 
bulk of the population. The rarity of any reference to him in 
contemporary documents makes further specification conjectural. 
The ardu was a slave, his master's chatIcl, and formed a very 
numerous class. He could acquire property and even hold other 
slaves. His master clothed and fed him, paid his doctor’s fees, 
but took all compensation paid for injury done to him. His 
master usually lound him a .slave-girl as wife (the children were 
then Imm slaves), often set him up in a house (with farm or 
bu.siness) and simply took an annud rent of him. Otherwise he 
might marry a freewoman (the children were then free), who 
might bring him a dower which his master could not touch, and 
at his death one-half of his property passed to his master as 
his heir. He could acquire his freedom by purchase from his 
master, or might be freed and dedicated to a temple, or even 
adopted, when he became an amelu and not a muskinu. Slaves 
were reennted by purchase abroad, from captives taken in war 
and by freemen degraded for debt or crime. A slave often ran 
away; if caught, the captor was bound to restore him to his 
master, and the (k)de fixes a reward of two shekels which the 
owner must pay the captor. It was about one-tenth of the 
average value. To detain, harbour, &c., a slave was punished 
by death. So was an attempt to get him to leave the city. A 
slave bore an identification mark, which could only be removed 
by a surgical operation and which later consisted of his owner’s 
name tattoed or branded on the arm. On the great estates in 
Assyria and its subject provinces were many serfs, mostly 
of subject race, settled captives, or quondam slaves, tied to 
the soil they cultivated and sold with the estate but capable 
of possessing land and property of their own. There is little 
trace of serfs in Babylonia, unless the muskinu be really 
a serf. 

The god of a city was originally owner of its land, whidi 
encircled it with an inner ring of irritable arable land and an 
outer fringe of pasture, and the citizens were his tenants. The 
god and his viceregent, the king,., bad long ceased to disturb 
tenancy, and were content with &ced dues in naturedia, stock, 
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money or service. One of the earliest monuments records 
the ptirchase by a king of a large estate for his son, paying a 
fair market price and adding a handsome honorarium to the 
many owners in costly garments, plate, and precious articles of 
furniture. The Code recognizes complete private ownership in 
land, but apparently extends the right to hold land to votaries, 
merchants (and resident aliens ?). But all land was sold subject 
to its fixed charges. The king, however, could free land from 
these cliarges by charter, which was a frequent way of rewarding 
those who deserved well of the state. It is from tliese charters 
that we learn nearly all we know of the obligations that lay 
upon land. The state demanded men for the army and the 
corvee as well as dues in kind. A definite area was bound to 
find a bowman together with his linked pikeman (who bore the 
shield for both) and to furnish them with supplies for tire cam¬ 
paign. This area was termed “ a bow as early os the 8th 
century B.r., but the usage was much earlier. Later, a horseman 
was due from certain areas. A man was only bound to serve 
so many (six ?) times, but the land had to find a man annually. 
The service was usually discharged by slaves and serfs, but the 
ameiu (and perhaps the muskinu) went to war. The “ bows ” 
were grouped in tens and hundreds. The corvee was less regular. 
The letters of Kbamniurabi often deal with claims to exemption. 
Religious officials and shepherds in charge of flocks were exempt. 
Special liabilities lay upon riparian owners to repair canals, 
bridges, quays, Am. The state claimed certain proportions of 
all crops, stock, &c. The king’s mes-sengers could commandeer 
any subject's property, giving a receipt. Further, every city 
liad its own octroi duties, customs, ferry dues, highway and 
water rates. 'The king had long ceased to be, if he ever was, 
owner of the land. He had his own royal estates, his private 
property and dues from all his subjects. The higher officials 
had endowments and official residences. The Cflde regulates 
the leudal position of certain classes. They held an estate from 
the king consisting of house, garden, field, stock and a salary, 
on condition of personal service on the king’s errand. They 
could not delegate the service on pain of death. When ordered 
abroad they could nominate a son, if capable, to hold the benefice 
and carry on the duty. If there was no son capable, the state 
put in ■ilonint tfnens, but granted one-third to the wife to main¬ 
tain herself and children. The benefice was inalienable, could 
not he sold, pledged, exchanged, sublet, devised or diminished. 
Other land was held of the state for rent. Ancestral estate was 
strictly tied to the family. If a holder would sell, Uie family 
had the right of redemption and there .seems to have been no 
time-limit to its exercise. 

The temple occupied a most- important position. It received 
from its estates, from tithes and other fixed dues, as well as from 
the sacrifices (a customary share) and other offerings of the 
faithful, vast amounts of all sorts of naturalia ; besides money 
and permanent gifts. The larger temples had many officials 
and servants. Originally, perhaps, each town clustered round 
one temple, and each head of a family had a right to minister 
there and share its receipts. As the city grew, the right to so 
many days a year at one or other shrine (or its “ gate ”) descended 
in certain families and became a species of property which could 
be pledged, rented or shared within the family, but not alienated. 
In spite of all these demands, however, the temples became great 
granaries and store-houses; as they also were the city archives. 
The temple had its responsibilities. If a citizen was captured by 
the enemy and could not ransom himself the temple of his city 
must do so. To the temple came the poor farmer to borrow 
seed com or supplies for harvesters, &c.—advances which he 
repaid without interest. The king’s power over the temple was 
not proprietary' but administrative. He might borrow from it 
but repaid like other borrowers. The tithe seems to have been 
the composition tor the rent due to the god for his land. It is 
not clear that all lands paid tithe, perhaps only such as once 
had a speeW connexion with the temjfie. 

The Code deals with a class of persons devoted to the service 
of a god, as vestals or hierodules. The vestals were vowed to 
chastity, lived together in a great nunnery, were forbidden to 
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open or enter a tavern, and together with other votaries had 
many privileges. 

The Code recognizes mai^' ways of disposing of property—sale, 
lease, barter, gift, dedication, deposit, loan, pledge, all of which 
were matters of contract. Sale was the delivery of the purcliase 
(in the case of real estate symbolized by a staff, a key, or deed 
of conveyance) in return for the purchase money, receipts being 
given for both. Credit, if given, was treated as a debt, and 
secured as a loan by the seller to be repaid by fhc buyer, for which 
he gave a bond. 'The Code admits no daim unsubstantiated 
by documents or the oath of witnesses. A buyer had to convince 
himself of the seller’s title. If he bought (or received on deposit) 
from a minor or a slave without power of attorney, he would be 
executed as a tliief. If the goods were stolen and the rightful 
owner reclaimed them, he had to prove his purchase by producing 
the seller and the deed of sale or witnesses to it. Otherwise he 
would be adjudged a thief and die. If he proved his purchase, 
he had to give up the property but had his remedy against the 
seller or, if he had died, could reclaim five-fold from his estate. 
A man who bought a slave abroad, might find that he had been 
stolen or captured from Babylonia, and he had to restore him 
to his former owner without profit. If he bought property 
belonging to a feudal holding, or to a ward in chancery, he had 
to return it and forfeit what he gave for it as well. He could 
repudiate the purchase of a slave attacked by the hennu sickness 
within the month (later, a hundred days), and had a female slave 
three days on approval. A defect of title or undisclosed liability 
would invalidate the sale at any time. 

Landowners frequently cultivated their land themselves but 
might employ a husbandman or let it. The husbandman was 
bound to carry out the proper cultivation, raise an averse 
crop and leave the field in good tilth. In case the crop failed 
the Code fixed a statutory return. Land might be let at a fixed 
rent when the Code enacted that accidental loss fell on the tenant. 
If let on share-profit, the landlord i^d tenant shared the loss 
proportionately to their stipulated share of profit. If the tenant 
paid his rent and left the land in good tilth, the landlord could not 
interfere nor forbid subletting. Waste land was let to reclaim, 
the tenant being rent-free for three years and paying a stipulated 
rent in the fourth year. If the tenant neglected to reclaim the 
land the Code enacted that he must hand it over in good tilth 
and fixed a statutory rent. Gardens or plantations were let in 
the same ways and under the same conditions; but for date- 
groves four years’ free tenure was allowed. The metayer system 
was in vogue, especially on temple lands. The landlord found 
land, labour, oxen for ploughing and working the watering- 
machines, carting, threshing or other implements, seed com, 
rations for the workmen and fodder for the cattle. The tenant, 
or steward, usually had other land of his own. If be stole the 
seed, rations or fodder, the Code enacted tliat his fingers should 
be cut off. If be appropriated or sold the implements, im¬ 
poverished or sublet the cattle, he was heavily fined and in 
default of payment might be condemned to be torn to pieces 
by the cattle on the field. Rent was as contracted. 

Irrigation was indispensable. If the urigator neglected to 
repiair his dyke, or left his runnel open and caused a flood, he 
had to make good the damage done to his neighbours’ crops, or 
be sold with his family to pay the cost. The theft of a watering- 
machine, water-bucket or other agricultural implemoit was 
heavily fined. 

Houses were let usually for the year, but also for longer terms, 
rent being paid in advance, half-yearly. The contract generally 
specified that the house was in good repair, and the tenant was 
bound to keep it so. The woodwork, including doors and door 
fi^esjwas removable, and the tenant might bring and take-away 
his own. The Code enacted that if the landlord would re-enter 
before the term was up, he must remit a fair proportion of the rent. 
Land was leased for houses or other buildings to be butH upon it, 
the tenant being rent-free for eight or ten years; after which the 
building come into the landlord's possession. 

Despite the multitude of riaves, hired labour was often needed,. 
especiaUy at harvest. This wasi matter of contract, and the hirer, 
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who usually paid in advance, might demand a guarantee to fulfil 
the engagement. Cattle were hired for ploughing, working the 
watering-machines, carting, threshing, etc. The Code fixed a 
statutory wage for sowers, ox-drivers, field-labourers, and hire for 
oxen, asses, &c. 

There were many herds and flocks. The flocks were com¬ 
mitted to a shepherd who gave receipt for them and took them 
out to pasture. Thg Code fixed him a wage. He was responsible 
for all care, must restore ox for ox, sheep for sheep, must breed 
them satisfactorily. -Any dishonest use of the flock had to be re¬ 
paid ten-fold, but loss by disease or wild beasts fell on the owner. 
The shepherd made good all loss due to his neglect. If he let the 
flock feed on a field of corn he had to pay damages four-fold ; if 
he turned them into standing corn when they ought to have been 
folded he paid twelve-fold. 

In commercial matters, payment in land was still common, 
though the contracts usually stipulate for cash, nanung the 
standard expected, that of Ilabylon, Larsa, Assyria, Carchemish, 
&c. The (iode enacted, however, that a debtor mu.st be allowed 
to p.ay in produce according to statutory scale. If a debtor had 
neither money nor crop, the creditor must not refuse goods. 

Debt was secured on the person of the debtor. Distraint on a 
debtor’s corn was forbidden by the Code; not only must the 
creditor give it bark, but his illegal action forfeited his claim 
altogether. An unwarranted seizure for debt was fined, as was 
the distraint of a working ox. The debtor being seized for debt 
could nominate as manripium or hostage to work off the debt, 
his wife, a child, or slave. The creditor could only hold a wife 
or child three years as mancipium. If the mancipium died a 
natural death while in the creditor's possession no claim could 
lie against the latter ; but if he was the cause of death by 
cruelty, he liad to give son for son, or pay for a slave. He 
could sell a slave-hostage, unless she were a slave-girl who 
had borne her master children. .She Itad to be redeemed by 
her owner. ^ 

The debtor could also pledge his property, and in contracts 
often pledged a field, house or crop. The Code eiwcted, however, 
that the debtor should always take the crop himself and pay the 
creditor from it. If the crop failed, payment was deferred and 
no interest could be charged for that year. If the debtor did not 
cultivate the field himself he had to pay for the cultivation, but 
if the cultivation was already finished he must liarvest it himself 
and pay his debt from the crop. If the cultivator did not get a 
crop this would not cancel his contract. Pledges were often made 
where the intrinsic value of the article was equivalent to the 
amount of the debt; but antichretic pledge was more common, 
where the profit of the pledge was a set-off against the interest of 
the debt. The whole property of the debtor might be pledged as 
security for the payment of the debt, without any of it coming 
into the enjoyment of the creditor. Personal guarantees were 
often given that the debtor would repay or the guarantor become 
liable Itimself. 

Trade was very extensive. A common way of doing business 
was for a merchant to entrust goods or money to a travelling 
agent, who sought a market for his goods. The caravans 
travelled far beyond the limits of the empire. The Code insisted 
that the agent should inventory and give a receipt for all that he 
received. No claim could be made for anything not so entered. 
Even if the agent made no profit he was bound to return double 
what he had received, if he made poor profit he had to make up 
the deficiency ; but he was not responsible for loss by robbery or 
extortion on hts travels. On his return, the principal must give 
a receipt for what was handed wer to him. Any false entry 
or claim on the agent’s part was penalised three-fold, on the 
principal’s part six-fold. In normal cases profits were divided 
according to contract, usually equally. 

A considerable amount of forwarding was done by the caravans. 
The carrier gave a receipt for the consignment, took all respwnsi- 
bility and exacted a receipt on delivery. If he defaulted he paid 
five-fold. He was usually paid in advance. Deposit, especially 
warehousing of grain, was charged for at one-sixtieth. The 
warehouseman took all risks, paid douUe for all shortage, but no 


claim could be made unless he had given a properly witnessed 
receipt. Water traffic on the Euphrates and canals was early 
very considerable. .Ships, whose tonnage was estimated at the 
amount of grain they could carry, were continually hired for the 
transport of all kinds of goods. The Code fixes the price for 
building and insists on the builder's giving a year’s guarantee of 
seaworthiness. 1 1 fixes the hire of ship and of crew. The captain 
was responsible for the freight and the ship ; he had to replace 
all loss. Even if he refloated the ship he had to pay a fine of half 
its value for sinking it. In the case of collision the boat under 
way was responsible for damages to the boat at anchor. The 
Code also regulated the liquor traffic, fixing a fair price for beer 
and forbidding the connivance of the tavern-keeper (a female !) 
at disorderly conduct or treasonable assembly, under pain of 
death. .She was to liale the offenders to the palace, which implied 
an elfickiit and accessible police system. 

Payment through a banker or by written draft against deposit 
was frequent. Bonds to pay were treated as negotiable. ] nterest 
was rarely charged on advances by the temple or wealthy land- 
ownens for pressing needs, but this may have been part of the 
metayer system. The borrowers may have been tenants. 
Interest was charged at ver\’ high rates for overdue loans of this 
kind. Merchants (and even temples in some cases) made ordinary 
business loans, charging from 20 to 30 

Marriage retained the form of purchase, but was essentially 
a contract to be man and wife together. 'Ilu' marritige of young 
people was usually arranged between the relatives, the bride¬ 
groom’s father providing the bride-price, which with other 
presents the suitor ceremonially presented to the bride's father. 
This bride-price was usually handed over by her father to the 
bride on her marriage, and so came Ixick into the liriilegroom s 
possession, along with her dowry, which was her portion as a 
daughter. The bride-price varied much, according to tlie jiosition 
of the parties, but was in excess of that paid for a slave. The 
Code enacted that if the. father den s not, after aecepting a man's 
presents, give him his daughter, he must return the present.', 
doubled. Even if his decision was brought about by libel on the 
part of the suitor’s friend this was done, and the Code enacted 
that the faithless friend should not marry the girl. If a suitor 
changed his mind, he forfeited the presents. The dowry might 
include real estate, hut generally consisted of personal effects 
and household furniture. It remained the wife's for life, descend¬ 
ing to her children, if any ; otherwise returning to her family, 
when the huslmnd could deduct the bride-price if it had not lieen 
given to her, or return it, if it liad. The marriage ceremony in¬ 
cluded joining of hands and the utterance of some formula of 
acceptance on the part of the bridegroom, us 1 am tlie son of 
nobles, silver and gold shall fill thy lap, thou shalt be my wife, i 
will be thy husband. Like the fruit of a garden 1 will give thee 
offspring.” It must be performed by a freeman. 

The marriage contract, without which the Code ruled that the 
woman was no wife, usually stated the consequences to which 
each party was liable for repudiating the other. These by no 
means necessarily agree with the Code. Many conditions might 
be inserted : as that the wife should act os maidsen’ant to her 
mother-in-law, or to a first wife. The married couple formed a 
unit as to external responsibility, especially for debt. The man 
was re.sponsiblc for debts contracted by his wife, even before her 
marriage, as well as for his own ; but he could use her as a man¬ 
cipium. Hence the Code allowed a proviso to be inserted in the 
marriage contract, that the wife should not be seized for her 
husband’s pre-nuptial debts ; but enacted that then he was not 
responsible for her pre-nuptial debts, and, in any case, that both 
together were responsible for all debts contracted after marriage. 
A man might make his wife a settlement by deed of gift, which 
gave her a life interest in part of his property, and he might 
reserve to her the right to bequeath it to a favourite child, but 
she could in no case leave it to her family. Although married 
she always remained a member of her father's house—she is 
rarely named wife of A, usually daughter of B, or mother of C. 

Divorce was optional with the man, but he had to restore the 
dowry and, if the wife had borne him children, she had the 
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custody of them. He had then to assign her the income of field, 
or garden, as well as goods, to inaintain herself and children until 
they grew up. She then shared equally with them in the allow¬ 
ance (and apparently in his estate at his death) and was free to 
marry again. If she had no children, he returned her the dowry 
and paid her a sum equivalent to the bride-price, or a mina of 
silver, if there had been none. The latter is the forfeit usually 
named in the contract for his repudiation of her. 

If she had been a bad wife, the Code allowed him to send her 
away, while he kept the children and her dowry ; or he could 
degrade her to the position of a slave in his own hou.se, where 
she would have food and clothing. She might bring an action 
against him for cruelty and neglect and, if she proved her case, 
obtain a judicial .separation, taking with her her dowry. No 
other punishment fell on the man. 1 f she did not prove her case, 
but was proved to be a bad wife, she was drowned. If she 
were left without maintenance during her husband's involuntary 
absence, she could cohabit with another man. but must return 
to her husband if he came back, the children of the second union 
remaining with their own father. If she had maintenance, a 
breach of the marriage tie was adultery. Wilful desertion by, 
or exile of. the husband dissolved the marriage, and if he came 
back he had no claim on her property; possibly not on his 
own. 

As a widow, the wife took her husband’s place in the family, 
living on in his house and bringing up the children. She could 
only remarry with judicial consent, when the judge was bound 
to inventory the deceased’s estate and hand it over to her and 
her new huslmnd in trust for the children. They could not 
alienate a single utensil. If she did not remarry, she lived on in 
her husband’s house and took a child’s share on the division of 
his estate, when the children had grown up. She still retained 
her dowry and any settlement deeded to her by her husband. 
This property came to her children. If she had remarried, all 
her children shared equally in her dowry, hut the first husband’s 
gift fell to his children or to her selection among them, if so 
empowered. 

Monogamy was the rule, and a childless wife might give her 
husband a maid (who was no wife) to bear him children, who 
were reckoned hers. She remained mistress of her maid and 
might degrade her to .slavery again for insolence, but could not 
sell her if she had borne her husband children. If the wife did 
this, the Code did not allow the husband to take a concubine. 
If she would not, he could do .so. The concubine was a wife, 
though not of the same rank : the first wife had no power over her. 
A concubine was a free woman, was often dowered for marriage 
and her children were legitimate. She could only be divorced on 
the same conditions as a wife. If a wife became a chronic invalid, 
the husband was bound to maintain her in the home they had 
made together, unless she preferred to take her dowry and go 
back to her father’s house ; but he was free to remarry. In all 
tliese cases the children were legitimate and legal heirs. 

There was, of course, no hindrance to a man having children by 
a slave girl. These, children were free, in any case, and their 
mother could not be .sold, though she might be pledged, and she 
was free on her master’s death. These children cpuld be legiti¬ 
mized by their father’s acknowledgment before witnesses, and 
were often adopted. They then ranked equally in sharing their 
father’s estate, but if not adopted, the wife’s children divided 
and took first choice. 

Vestal virgins were not supposed to have children, yet they 
could and often did marry. 'The Code contemplated that such a 
wife would give a husband a maid as above. Free women might 
marry slaves and be dowered for the marriage. The children 
were free, and at the slave’s death the wife took her dowry and 
half what she and her husband had acquired in wedlock for self 
and children; the master taking the other half as his slave’s heir. 

A father had control over his children till their marriage. He 
had a right to their labour in return for their keep. He might 
hire them out and receive their wages, pledge them for debt, even 
sell them outright. Mothers had the same rights in the absence 
of the fariier ■; even elder brothers when both parents were dead. 
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A father had no claim on his married children for suppxrrt, but 
they retained a right to inherit on his death. 

'The daughter was not only in her father’s power to be giv«i in 
marriage, but he might dedicate her to the service of some god as 
a vestal or a hierodule; or give her as a concubine. She had no 
choice in these matters, which were often decided in her childhood. 
A grown-up daughter might wish to become a votary, perhaprs in 
preference to an uncongenial marriage, and it seems that her 
father could not refuse her wish. In all these cases the father 
might dower her. If he did not, on his death the brothers were 
bound to do so, giving her a full child’s share if a wife, a con¬ 
cubine or a vestal, but one-third of a child’s share if she were a 
hierodule or a Marduk priestess. I’he latter had the privilege of 
exemption from .state dues and absolute disposal of her property. 
All other daughters had only a life interest in their dowry, which 
reverted to their family, if childless, or went to their children if 
they had any. A father might, however, execute a deed granting 
a daughter power to leave her prop)erty to a favourite brother ot 
sister. A daughter’s estate was usually managed for her by her 
brothers, but if they did not satisfy her, she could appoint a 
steward. If she married, her husband managed it. 

The son also apprears to have received his share on marriage, 
hut did not always then leave his father’s house; he might bring 
his wife there. 'This was usual in child marriages. 

Adoption was very common, especially where the father (or 
mother) was childless or had seen all his children grow up and 
marry away. The child was then adopted to care for the parents’ 
old age. This was done by contract, which usually spjecified 
what the pmrent had to leave and what maintenance was exp)ected. 
The real children, if any, were usually consenting parties to an 
arrangement which cut off their expectations. They even, in 
some cases, found the estate for the adopted child who was to 
relieve them of a care. If the adopted child failed to carry out 
the filial duty the contract was annulled in the law courts. 
Slaves were often adopted and if they proved unfilial were 
reduced to slavery again. 

A craftsman often adopted a son to learn the craft. He 
profited by the .son’s labour. If he failed to teach his son the 
craft, that son could prasecute him and get the contract annulled. 
This was a form of apprenticeship, anil it is not clear that the 
apprentice had any filial relation. 

A man who adopted a son, and afterwards married and had a 
family of his own, could dissolve the contract but must give the 
adopted child one-third of a child’s share in goods, but no real 
estate. That could only descend in the family to which he had 
ceased to belong. Vestals frequently adopted daughters, usually 
other vestals, to care for their old age. 

Adoption had to be with consent of the real pwrents, who 
usually exeaited a deed making over the child, who ftus ceased to 
have any claim upxrn them. But vestals, hierodules, certainpjalace 
officials and slaves had no rights over their children and could raise 
no obstacle. Foundlings and illegitimate children had no piarents 
to object. If the adopted child discovered his true pmrents and 
wanted to return to them, his eye or tongue was tom out. An 
adopted child was a full heir, the contract might even assign him 
the pjosition of eldest son. Usually he was residuary legatee. 

All legitimate children shared equally in the father’s estate at 
his death, reservation being made of a bride-price for an un¬ 
married son, dower for a daughter or prop)crty deeded to favourite 
children by the father. There was no birthright attaching to the 
piosition of eldest son, but he usually acted as executor and after 
considering what each had already received equalized the shares. 
He even made grants in excess to the others from his own share. 
When there were two mothers, the two families shared equally in 
the father’s estate until later times when the first family took two- 
thirds. Daughters, in the absence of sons, had sons’ rights. 
Children also shared their own mother’s property, but had no 
share in that of a stepmother. 

A father could disinherit a son in early times without restric¬ 
tion, but the Code insisted upon judicial consent and that only for 
repieated unfilial conduct. In e^y times the son who denied his 
father had his front hair Miom, a slave-mark put on him, and 
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could be sold as a slave ; while if he denied his mother he had his 
front hair shorn, was driven round the city as an example and 
expelled his home, but not degraded to slavery. 

Adultery was punished with the death of both parties by 
drowning, but if the husband was willing to pardon his wife, 
the king might intervene to pardon the paramour. For incest 
with his own mother, both were burned to death; with a 
stepmother, the maw was disinherited; with a daughter, the 
man was exiled ; with a daughter-in-law, he was drowned ; with 
a son's betrothed, he was fined. A wife who for her lover's 
sake procured her husband's death was gibbeted. A betrothed 
girl, seduced by her prospecti\'e father-in-law, took her dowry and 
returned to her family, and was free to marry as she chose. 

In the criminal law the ruling principle was the lex Udionis. 
Eye for eye, tooth tor tooth, limb for limb was the penalty for 
assault upon an amelu. A sort of symbolic retaliation was the 
punishment oi the offending member, .seen in the cutting off the 
hand that struck a father or stole a trust; in cutting off the 
breast of a wet-nurse who substituted a changeling for the child 
entrusted to her ; in the loss of the tongue that denied father or 
mother (in the Elamite contracts the same penalty was inflicted 
for perjury); in the loss of the eye that pried into forbklden secrets. 
The loss of the surgeon's hand that caused loss of life Oi- limb; or 
the brandcr’s hand that obliterated a slave's identification mark, 
are very similar. The slave, who struck a freeman or denied his 
master, lost an ear, the organ of bearing and symbol of obedience. 
To bring another into danger of death by false accusation was 
punished by death. To cause loss of liberty or prroperty by false 
witness was punished by the penalty the perjurer sought to bring 
upon another. 

The deatli penalty was freely awarded for theft and other 
crimes regarded as coming under that head ; for theft involving 
entrance of palace or temple treasury, for illegal purchase 
from minor or .slave, for selling stolen goods or receiving the 
same, for common theft Jn the open (in default of multiple 
restoration) or receiving the same, for lalse claim to goods, 
for kidnapping, for assisting or harbouring fugitive slaves, 
for detaining or appropriating same, for brigandage, for 
fraudulent sic of drink, for disorderly conduct of tavern, for 
delegation of personal service, for misappropriating the levy, 
for oppression of feudal holders, for causing death of a house¬ 
holder by bad building. 'I’he manner of death Is not specified in 
these cases. This death penalty was also fixed for such conduct 
as placed another in danger of death. A specified form of death 
penalty occurs in the following cases ;—gibbeting (on the spot 
where crime was committed) for burglary, later also for encroach¬ 
ing on the king’s highway, for getting a slave-brand oHiterated, 
for procuring husband's death; burning for incest with own 
mother, for vestal entering or opening tavern, for theft at fire (on 
the spot); drowning for adultery, rape of betrothed maiden, 
bigamy, bad conduct as wife, seduction of daughter-in-law. 

A curious extension of the Udio b the death of creditor's son 
for his father’s having caused the death of debtor’s son as 
mancipium; of builder’s son for his lather's causing the death 
eff house-owner's son by building the house badly ; the death of 
a man’s daughter because her father caused the death of another 
man’s daughter. 

The contracts naturally do not concern such criminal cases as 
the above, as a rule, but marriage contracts do specify death by 
strangling, drowning, precipitation from a tower or pinnacle of 
the temple or by the iron .sword for a wife’s rqjudiation of her 
husband We are quite without evidence as to the executive in 
all these cases. 

Exile .was inflicted for incest with a daughter; disinheritance 
for incest with a stepmother or for repeated unfllial conduct. 
Sixty strokes of an ox-hide scourge were awarded for a brutal 
assault on a superior, both being etmelu. Branding (perhaps the 
equivalent of degradation to slavery) was the penalty for slander 
of a married woman or vestal. Deprivation of office in per¬ 
petuity fell tqxin the corrupt judge. Enslavement befell the 
extravagant wife and unfllial children. Imprisonment was 
common, Init is not recognized by the Code. 


The commonest of all penalties was a fine. This is awarded by 
the Code for corporal injuries to a mtiskinu or slave (p)aid to his 
master); for damages done to property, for breach of contract 
The restoration of goods appropriated, illegally bought or 
damaged by neglect, was usually accompanied by a fine, giving 
it the form of multiple restoration. This might be double, treble, 
fourfold, fivefold, sixfold, tenfold, twelvefold, even thirtyfokl, 
according to the enormity of the offence. 

The Code recognized the importance of intention. A man 
I who killed another in a quarrel must swear he did not do so 
i intentionall>, and was then only fined according to the rank 
of the decea.sed. The Code does not say what would be the 
penalty of murder, but death is so often awarded where death 
is caused that we can hardly doubt that the murderer was put 
to death. If the assault only led to injury and was unintentional, 
the assailant in a quarrel had to pay tlie doctor’s fees. A 
braoder, induced to remove a slave’s identification mark, could 
swear to his ignorance and was free. The owner of an ox which 
gored a man on the street was only responsible for damages if 
the ox was known by him to be vicious, even if it caused death. 
II the mancipium died a natural death under the creditor's 
hand, the creditor was scot free. In ordinary cases responsibility 
was not demanded for accident or for more than proper care. 
Poverty excused bigamy on the part of a deserted wife. 

On the other hand carelessness and neglect were severeh' 
punished, as in the case of the unskilful physician, if it led to 
loss of life or limb his hands were cut off. a slave had to be re¬ 
placed, the loss of his eye paid for to half his value ; a veterinary 
surgeon who caused the death of an ox or ass paid quarter value ; 
a builder, whose careless workmanship caused death, lost his life 
or paid for it by the death of his child, replaced .slave or goods, 
and in any case had to rebuild the house or make good any 
damages due to defective building and repair the defect as well. 
The boat-builder had to make good any defect of construction 
or damage due to it for a year’s warranty. 

Throughout the Code respect is paid to status. 

Su.spicion was not enough. The criminal must be taken in 
the act, e.g. the adulterer, ravisher, &c. A man could not be 
convicted of tlicft unless the goods were found in his possession. 

In the case of a lawsuit the plaintiff preferred his own plea. 
There is no trace of professional advocates, but the plea had to 
be in writing and the notary doubtless assisted in the drafting 
of it The judge saw the plea, called the other parties before 
him and sent for the witnesses. If these were not at hand he 
might adjourn the case for their production, specifying a time 
up to six months. Guarantees might be entered into to [Hoduce 
the witnesses on a fixed day. The more important cases, es¬ 
pecially tho.se involving life and death, were tried by a bench of 
judges. With the judges were associated u body of elders, who 
shared in the decision, but whose exact function is not yet clear. 
Agreements, declarations and non-contentious cases are usually 
witnes.sed by one judge and twelve elders. 

Parties and witnesses were put on oath. TTie penalty for 
false witness was usually that which would have been awarded 
the convicted criminal. In matters beyond the knowledge of 
men, as the guilt or innocence of an alleged wizard or a suspected 
wife, the ordeal by water was used. 'The accused jumped into 
the sacred river, and the innocent swam while the guilty downed. 
The accused could clear himself by oath where his own know¬ 
ledge was alone available. The plaintiff could swear to his loss 
ty brigands, as to goods claimed, the price paid for a stave 
purcha^ abroad or the sura due to him. But great stress 
was laid on the production of written evidence. It was a serious 
thing to lose a docummt. The judges might be satisfied of its 
existence and terms by the evidence of the witnesses to k, and 
then issue an order that whenever found it should be given up. 
Contracts annulled were ordered to be broken. The court'might 
go a journey to view the property and even take with them the 
sacred symbols on which oeOh was made. 

The decision given was embodied in writing, sealed and 
witnessed by the judges, the elders, witnesses and a scribe. 
Women might bet ra all these capeeituM. The parties swore an 
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oath, embodied in the document, to observe its stipulations. 
Each took a copy and one was'held by the scribe to be stored in 
the archives. 

Appeal to the king was allowed and is well attested. The 
judges at Babylon seem to have formed a superior court to 
those of provincial towns, but a defendant might elect to answer 
the charge before the local court and refuse to plead at Babylon. 

Finally, it may he noted that many immoral acts, such as the 
use of false weights, lying, &c., which could not be brought into 
court, are severely denounced in the Omen Tablets as likely to 
bring the offender into “ the hand of God ” as oppn.sed to “ the 
hand of the king.” 
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BACAU, the capital of the department of Bacau, Rumania ; 
situated among the foothills of the Carpathian Mountains, and 
on the river Bistritza, which enters the river .Sereth 5 m. S. 
Pop. (1900) 16,187, including 7850 Jews. Although of modem 
growth, Bacau is one of the chief commercial centres in Moldavia, 
possessing many large timber yards. It is on the main railway 
from Czernovitz, in Bufcovina, to Galatz ; and on two branch 
lines, one of which enters Tran.sylvania through the Ghimesh 
Pa.s.s, while both give access to the salt mines, petroleum wells 
and forests of the Carpathians. 

BACCARAT, a gambling card-game (origin of name unknown), 
supposed to have been introduced into France from Italy during 
the reign of Charles VIII. There are two accepted varieties of 
the game — baccarat chemin de jer (railway) and baccarat 
banque (or d deux tableaux). In baccarat chemin de fer six 
full packs of cards arc used. These are shuffled by a croupier 
and then by any of the players-who wish to do so. From three 
to eleven persons may play. Counters are generally used and 
are sold by the banker who afterwards redeems them. The 
croupier takes a number of cards from the top of the pack and 
passes them to the player on his right (sometimes left) who 
becomes banker, a position which he holds until he lo.scs, when 
the deal passes to the player next in order. The other players 
are called punters. The banker places before him the sum he 
wishes to stake and the punters do likewise, unless a punter 
desires to go bank, signifying his intention by saying, Banco! 
In this case he plays against the entire stake of the banker. 
After the stakes have bMn made the dealer deals a card to his 
right for the punters, then one to himself, then a third to his 
left for the punters and, finally, another to himself, all face 
downwards. Court cards and tens count nothing; all others 
the number of their pips. Each punter looks at his cards, and 
any one having 8 or 0 turns his card up and announces it, the 
hand then being at an end. The player having the highest stake 
plays for both punters, and if the card turned is better than 
that of the banket, the latter pays each punter the amount of 
his stake. If not, the banker wins all stakes and the game 
proceeds as before, if no announcement is made, meaning that 
neither player holds 8 or 9, the banker deals another card to 
the player on his right, who, if his first card is 6 or 7, will refuse 
it, fearing to overrun. The second card is turned face upwards 
on the table. If his card is 5 he may, or may not, accept the 


second card, according to his judgment. In’ case of his refusal 
the card is offered to th% second punter. If the first card is 
baccarat (i.e. amounts to o) or i, 2, 3 or 4, a punter always accepts 
the second card. The tianker then decides whether he will draw 
another card himself or expose his original ones, end when he 
has made his play pays or receives according ns he wins or loses. 
Tics neither win nor lose but go over to the next deal. A player 
who has lost on going bank may go bank flgain, but no player 
may go bank more than twice in succession. In the variation 
baccarat banque (or a deux tableaux), three packs of cards are 
used and the banker is permanent; the player who offers to risk 
the largest amount occupying the position. A lino is drawn 
across the table and any one wishing to do so may place his stake 
a cheval, i.e. on the line. Stakes so placed neither win nor lose 
if one side wins and the other loses, but win if both sides win 
and are lost if both sides lose. The laws of baccarat are com¬ 
plicated and no one code is accepted as authoritative, the 
different clubs making their own rules. 

See Badourcau, Bliide mathematique. sur le ;«« de baccarat (Baris. 
1S81); L. Billard. Bui’iairr du baccara experunentat (Baris. 1S83). 

BACCHANALIA, the Lat. name for the wild and mystic 
festivals of Bacchus (Dionysus). They were introduced into 
Rome from lower Italy by way of Etruria, and held in secret, 
attended by women only, on three days in the year in the grove 
of Simila (Stimula, Semele ; Ovid, Basil, \i. 5,03), near the 
Aventine hill. Subsequently, admission to the rites was extended 
to men and celebrations took place five times a month. The 
evil reputation of these festivals, at which the grossest de¬ 
baucheries took place, und all kinds of eriiiies and political 
conspiracies were supposed to be planned, led in 186 b.c. to 
a decree of the senate—the so-called Senalus consultum de 
Bacckanalibus, inscribed on a bronze tablet discovered in 
Calabria (1640), now at Vienna—by which the Bacchanalia 
were prohibited throughout the whole of Italy, except in certain 
special cases, in which the senate rested the right of allowing 
them, subject to certain restrictions. Eut, in spite of the severe 
puni.shmcnt inflicted upon those who were found to be implicated 
in the criminal practices disclosed by state investigation, the 
Bacchanalia were not stamped out, at any rate in the south of 
Italy, for a very long time (Livy xxxix. 8-19, 41; xl. 19). 

BACCHYLIDES, Greek lyric poet, was born at lulis, in the 
island of Ceos. Ilis father's name was probably Meidon; his 
mother was a sister of Simonides, himself a native of lulis. 
Eusebius saj s that Bacchylides ‘‘ flourished ” (i/x/iaCev) in 
01 . 78. 2 (467 B.C.). As the term i/K/aqti' refers to the physical 
prime, and was commonly placed at about the fortieth year, 
we may suppose tliat Bacchylides was born circa 507 B.c. Among 
his Odes the earliest that can be approximately dated is xii.,' 
which may belong to 481 or 479 B.c. ; the latest is vi., of which 
the date is fixed by the recently found fragment of the Olympic 
register to 01 . 82. i (452 b.c.). He would thus have been some 
forty-nine years younger tlian his uncle Simonides, and some 
fifteen years younger than Pindar. Elsewhere Eusebius states 
that Bacchylides “ was of repute ” (eyi'iu/iifero) in 01 . 87. 2 
(43t B.C.); and Georgius Syncellus, using the same word, gives 
01 . 88 (428-425 B.C.). Tile phrase would mean that he was then 
in the fulness of years and of fame. There is nothing improbable 
in the supposition that he survived the beginning of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war. 

Bacchylides, like Simonides and Pindar, visited the court of 
Hiero I. of Syracuse (478- 467). In his fifth Ode (476 B.c.), the 
word fet'os (v. 11) has been taken to mean that he had already 
been the guest of the prince ; and, as Simonides went to Sicily 
in or about 477 B.c., that is not unlikely. Ode iii. (468 B.c.) 
was possibly written at Syracuse, as verses 15 and iff Suggest. 
He there pays a hi^h compliment to Iliero’s taste in poetry 
(vcr. 3 ff.). A scholium on Pyih. ii. 90 (166) avers that Hiero 
preferred the Odes of Bacchylides to those of Pindar. The 
Alexandrian scholars interpreted a number of passages in Pindar 
as hostile allusions to Bacchylides or Simonides. If the scholiasts 

1 The references are given according to the nuraberiu!! in J ebb’s 
edition. 
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are right, it would appear that Pindar regarded the younger of 
the two Cean poets as a jealous riv^l, who disparaged him to 
their rominon patron (schol. Pyth. ii. 52 f.), and as one whose 
poetifal skill was due to study rather than to genius { 01 . ii. 91- 
110). In Olymji. ii. 96 the dual ya/^.'tToi', if it does not refer 
to the uncle and nephew, rcinains mysterious ; nor does it admit 
of prol>al)le emcndal ion.' One would gladly reject this tradition, 
to which the scholia so freeiucntly refer ; yet it would l)e rash 
to assume that i; rested merely on surmise. The Alexandrians 
may have possessed evidence on the subject which is now lost. 
Jt is tolerably certain that the three |jocts were visitors at lliero's 
court at about the same time; Pindar and Bacchylides wrote 
odes of the same kind in his honour; and there was a tradition 
that he prelerred the younger poet. There is thus no intrinsic 
improbability in the hypothesis that Pindar's liaughty spirit 
had sunered, or imagined, .some mortification. It is noteworthy 
that, w hereas in 476 and 470 both lie and Bacchylides celebrated 
Hicro’s victories, in 46.S (the mo.sl important occasion of all) 
Bacchylides alone was commissioned to do so ; although in that 
year Pindar composed an ode (Olymp. l i.) for another Syracusan 
victor at the same festival. Nor is it difficult to conceive that a 
despot such as Uiero, whose constitutional position was ill- 
defined, and who was perhaps all the more exigent of deference 
on that account, may have found the genial Ionian a more 
agreeable courtier than Pindar, im aristocrat of the Bneoto- 
Acolic type, not unmindful of “ his fathers the Aegidae,” and 
rather prone to link the praises of his patron with a lofty intima¬ 
tion of his ow'n claims (see, e.g., Olywp. i. ad fin.). But, what¬ 
ever may have been the true bearing of Pindar’s occasional 
innuendoes, it is at any rate pleasant to find that in the extant 
work of B.accliylidcs these is not the faintest semblance of hostile 
allu; ion to any riv.".!. Kay, one might almost imagine a compli¬ 
ment to Pindar, when, in mentioning Hesiod, he calls him BoMtrros 

ui'/jn. 

Plutarch (de I'.xilio, (>..,‘'05 c) names Bacchylides in a list of 
writers, who after thc\- luid been Imnished from their native 
cities, were attir e and successful in litemUirc. It was Pelopon¬ 
nesus that aflordcd a new liome to the c.'died poet. The passage 
gives no due to date or circumstance ; but it implies that 
Pdoponnesus was the region where the poet's genius ripened 
and where he did the work which established his fame, 'lliis 
points to a residence of considerable length ; and it may he noted 
that .some of the ]ioems illustrate their author’s intimate know¬ 
ledge of Pdoponnesus. 'llius in Ode viii.,for Antornedes of Phlius, 
he draws on the legends cormected with the Phliasian river 
Asopus. In Ode \., starting from the Aigive legend of Proetus 
and ,^crisius, he tells how the Arcadian cult of Artemis' 1 Ipcpa was 
founded. In one of his dithyrambs (xix.) he treated the legend 
of Idas (a Messonian hero) tind Mar[tessa in the form of a 
hymenacus sung by maidens of Sparta. 

The Alexandrian scholars, who drew up .select lists of the 
best writers in each kind, included Bacchylides in their “ canon ” 
of the nine lyric poets, along with Aleman, Sappho, Alcaeus, 
Ste.sichorus, Ibycus, Anacreon, Simonides and Pindar. The 
Alexandrian grammarian IHdymus (cirr. 30 b.c.) wrote a com¬ 
mentary on the epinikian odes of Bacchylides. Horace, a poet 
in some respects of kindred genius, was a student of his works, 
and imitated him (according to Porphyrion) in Odes, i. 15, where 
Ncrcus predicts the destruction of Troy. Quotations from 
Bacchylides, or references to him, occur in Dionysius of Hali¬ 
carnassus, Strabo, Plutarch, Stobaeus, Athenaeus, Aulus Gellius, 
Zenobius, Hephaestion, Oement of Alexandria, and various 
grammarians or scholiasts. Ammianus Marcellinus (xxv. 4) says 
titat thg emperor Julian enjoyed reading Bacchylides. It is clear, 
then, that this jxjet continued to be popular during at least the 
first four centuries of our era. No inference adverse to his repute 
can fairly he drawn from the fact that no mention of him occurs 
in the extant work of any Attic writer. The only definite esti¬ 
mate of him by an ancient critic occurs in the treatise Ilept'Y^ovs 
commonly translated “ On the Sublime,” but meaning rather, 

' For other explanations suggested, see Jebb's edition, Introd. 
p. 18. 


“ On the Sources of Elevation in Style ”; a work ambiguously 
ascribed to Cusaius Longinus (circ, A.n. 260), but more probably 
due to some writer of the first century of our era. In chapter 
xxxiii. of that treatise, the author asks whether we ought to 
prefer ” greatness " in literature, with some attendant faults, 
to flawless merit on a lower level, and of amrse replies in the 
affirmative. In tragedy, he asks, wliu would be Ion of Chius 
ratlier than Sophocles; or in lyric poetry, Bacchylides rather than 
Pindar ? Yet Bacchylides and Ion are “ faultless, with a style 
of perfect elegance and finish.” In short, the essayist regards 
Bacchylides as a thoroughly finished poet of the second class, who 
never commits glaring faults, but never reaches the loftier heights. 

The first and most general qiudity ol style in Bacchylides is 
his perfect simplicity and clearness. Where the text is not 
corrupt, there arc few sentences which are not lucid in meaning 
and simple in structure. This lucidity is partly due, no doubt, 
to the fact that he seldom attempts imagery of the bolder kind, 
and never has thoughts of a subtle or complex order. Yet it 
would be very unjust to regard such clearness as merely a com- 
jx-nsatory merit of lyric mediocrity, or to ignore its intimate 
connexion with the man’s native grace of mind, with the artist's 
feeling for expression, with the poet’s delicate skill. How manv 
readers, who could enjoy and appreciate Pindar if he were k'ss 
difficult, arc stopped ejo the threshold by the aspect of Ills style, 
and are fain to save their self-esteem by concluding tlial he is 
at once turgid and shallow I A pellucid style must always have- 
been a .source of wide, though modest, popularity for Bacchylides. 
If it he true Utat Hiero preferred him to Pindar, and that he was 
a favourite with Julian, those instances suggest the charm which 
he must always have had for cultivated readers to whom affairs 
did not leave much leisure for study, and who rejoiced in a poet 
with whom they could live on such easy terms. 

Another prominent trail in the style of Bacchylides is his love 
of picti'resi|uc detail. This characteristic marks the fragment by 
which, before the discovery of the 1806 Jl.S., he was best known 
—a pa.ssage, from one of lus paeans, on the blessings of peace 
(fr. 13, Bergk, 3, Jehh): and it frequently appears in the Odes, 
especially in the mythical narruth’cs. Greater poets can make 
an image flash upon the mind, as Pindar sometimes does, by 
a rtiiigic phrase, or by throwing one or two salient points into 
■Strong relief. The method of Bacchylides is usually quieter ; 
he paints cabinet pictures. Observation and elegance do more 
for him than grasp or piercing insight; but his work is often of 
very high excellence in its own kind. His treatment of simile 
is only a special phase of this general tendency. It is exemplified 
by the touclies with wliich he elaborates the simile of the eagle 
in Ode v., and that of tlic storm-tossed mariners in Ode xii. 
This full development of simile is Homeric in mamior, but not 
Homeric in motive: Homer's aim is vividness ; Bacchylides 
is rather intent on the decorative value of the details themselves. 
There are occasional flashes of hrilli.ancy in his imagery, when it 
is lit up by his keen sense of beauty or splendour in external 
nature. A radiance, “ as of fire,” streams from the forms of the 
Nereids (xvi. 103 ft.). An athlete shines out among his fellows 
like “ the bright moon of the mid-month night ” among the stars 
(viii. 27 ff.). The sudden gleam of hope which comes to the 
Trojans by the withdrawal of Achilles is like a ray of sunshine 
“from beneath the edge of a storm-cloud” (xii. 105 fi.). The 
shades of the departed, as seen by Heracles on the banks of the 
Cocytus, are compared to the countless leaves fluttering in the 
wind on “ the gleaming headlands of Ida ” (v. 65 ff.)—an image 
not unworthy of Dante or of Milton. 

Among the minor features of this poet's style the most 
remarkable is his use of epithets. A god or goddess nearly 
always receives some ornamental epithet; sometimes, indeed, 
two or even three {e.g. KakvaeKTretfidvor irt/ivSt . . . 'Aprcju'&is 
v. 98 f.). Such a trait is in unison with the epic 
manner, the straightforward narrative, which we find in some 
of the larger poems (as in v., x., and xvi.). On the other hand, 
the copious use of such ornament ims the disadvantage that it 
sometimes gives a tinge of ccmventionality to his work. This 
impression is'somewhat strengthened fay the fact that many 
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of the epithets are long compound words, not found elsewhere 
and (in some cases at least) probably invented by the poet; 
words which suggest a deliberate effort to vary the stock 
repertory. 

The poems contained in the MS. of Bacchylides found 
(see below) in 1896 are of two cUisses: I. Oies of Victory ; 
II. Dithyrambs. The Ode of Victory, ivivUtw ffiiXos) or 
(I'V'i'"'*)) is a form derived from the which was 
properly a .song in prui.se of « deity. Stesichorus (c. 6io 
B.c.) seems to have been the first who composed hymns in 
. honour, not of gods, but of heroes ; the next step was to write 
( hymns in celebration of victories by living men. This custom 
j arose in the second half of the 6th century u.c., the age in which 
the games at the four great Greek festivals reached the fulness 
of their popularity. Simonides (b. r. 556 it.c.) was the earliest 
recorded writer of ef>inikia. His odes of this class are now repre¬ 
sented only by a few very small fragments, some twenty lines 
in all. Two of these fragments, belonging to the description 
of a chariot-race, warrant the belief that Simonides, in his 
epinikia, differed from Pindar in dwelling more on the incidents 
of the particular victory. The same characteristic is found in 
the epinikia of Bacchylides. His fifth ode, and Pindar’s first 
Olympian, alike celebrate the victor}' of the horse Pherenicus; 
but, while Pindar’s reference to the race itself is slight and 
general (vv. 20-22), Bacchylides describes the running of the 
winner much more viwdly and fully (vv. 37-49). 

The MS. contains (ourti-en epinikia, or liiirieeii if Blass tie right 
in supposing tliat Odes vi. and vii., as mimiiorerl liy Kenyon in the 
I'dttio princeps, are parts of a single ode (tor Laclion oi Cvos). p'orir 
(or on tin- view just stated, thres') of this odes relali- lo tin- Oiyinjnan 
lestival : two to the rythian ; three to the Isthmian ; three lo the 
Nemeaii; and one lo a Thess.dian festiv.al called the llfr/iaio. Tliis 
comes last. The order m which the MS. arranges t he other cpmikia 
si*enis to be casual; at least it dix-s not follow (i) tin- alphabetical 
seiiueuce of the victors’ names, or ot the names of their citie-; nor 
(2) ciironological seijiicncc ; nor (}) classification by contests ; nor 
(4) classification by festivals excejit that the tour great lestivals 
jirecede the Pftraea. The first ode, celebrating a victory of tiic Ccau 
\rgeios at the Isthmus, may jiossibly have been placed there for a 
biographical reason, viz., because the poet treated in it tlic early 
legen Is oi his naliie i'.Iind, 

A mythical narrative, connected in some way with the victor 
or his city, usually occupies the central part of tlie Pindaric ode. 
It scrve.s to lift the poem into an ideal region, and to invest it 
with more than a local or temporary significance. The method 
of Harrhylidcs in this department of the epinikion is best illus¬ 
trated by the myth of Croesus in Ode iii., that of Heracles and 
’Meleager in Ode v., and that of the Proctidcs in Ode x. Pindar’s 
habit is to select certain momertts or scenes of a legend, which 
lie depicts with great force and vividness. Bacchylirlcfi, on the 
other hand, has ti gentle flow of simple epic narrative ; he relies 
on the interest of the story as a whole, rather tlian on his power 
of presenting situations. -Anotlier element, always present in 
the longer odes of victory, is that which may be called the 
“ gnonuc.” Here, again, there is a contrast lietwecn the two 
poets. Pindar packs his yvtap<u, his maxims or moral senti¬ 
ments, into terse and sometimes obscure epigrams; he utters 
them in a didactic tone, as of one who can speak with the com¬ 
manding voice of Delphic wisdom. The moralizing of Bacchylides 
is rather an utterance of quiet meditation, sometimes recalling 
the strain of Ionian gnomic elegy. 

The epinikia of Bacchylides are fallowed in the MS. by six 
compositions which the Alexandrians classed under the general 
name of hiOvfmpfim, and which we, too, must be content 
to describe colktctively as Dithyrambs. The derivation of 
Ri-Oiipaitfilos is iintertain: S* may be the root seen in Sios 
(cp. l>iv 6 Kia), and d\ipap.jios another form of 0 p»a/ay 3 os, a 
word by which Cratinus (c. 448 B.c.) denotes some kind of hymn 
to the wine-god. The “ dithyramb,” first mentioned by Archi¬ 
lochus (r. 670 B.C.), received a finished and choral form from 
Arion of lesbos (r. 600 b.c.). His dithyrambs, produced at 
Corinth, belonged to the cult of Dionysus, and the members of 
his chorus (T/iayucos xop"*) personated satyrs. Originally 
concerned with the birth of the god, the dithyramb came to deal 


with all his fortunes: then its scope became still larger ; it might 
celebrate, not Dionysus alone, but any god or hero. This last 
development had taken place before tlie close of the 6th century 
B.c. Simonides wrote a dithyramb on Memnon and Titlwnus ; 
Ifindar, on Orion and on Heracles. Hence the Alexandrian 
scholars used tSvpapfias in a wide sense, as denoting simply 
a lyric poem occupied with a mythical narrative. Thus Ode xvii. 
of Bacchylides (relating the voyage of These«s to Crete), though 
it was clearly a a-anii' for the llclian Apollo, was classed by the 
Alexandrians among his “ dithyrambs ”—as appears not only 
from its place in our MS., but from the allusion of Servius 
(0nAett.vi.21 ). The six dithyrambs of Bacchylides are arranged 
in (approximately) alphabetical order: ’AvrrjvopiSai, 'HpasAijs’, 
’Hiffeoi. t) Orpru's, (Arjirtt's, ’loi, 'Ifiai;, The principal feature, best 
exemplified by the first and Uiird, is necessarily epic narrative,— 
often adorned with touches of picturesque detail, and animated 
by short speeches in the epic manner. 

Several other classes of composition are represented by those 
fragments of Bacchylides, preserved in ancient literature, which 
were known before the discovery of the new MS. (i) ifivoi. 
Among these we hear ot the dvovefiirriKui, hymns of pious fare¬ 
well, speeding some god on his way at the season when he passed 
from one haunt to another. (2) midres, represented by the 
well-known fragment on the blessings of peace. (3) Trpoa-o&m, 
choral odes sung during processions to temples. (4) i< 7 ropxiipa. 7 a, 
lively dancc-songs for religious festivals. (5) ipuniKd, represented 
by five fragments of* a class akin to o-KiiAia, drinking-songs. 
Under this head I'ome some lively and humorous verses on the 
power of wijH', imitated by Horace (Odes, iii. zi. 13-20). It may 
Iw conjectured that the facile grace and liright fancy of Bacchy¬ 
lides were seen to e.spccial advantage in light compositions of this 
kind. (6) The elegiacs of Bacchylides are represented by two 
tTriy/itt^/iara dmtiijpuTiKd. each ol four lines, in the Palatine 
Anllmlogy. The first (Anlh. vi. 313) is an inscription for an 
offering commemorative of a victory ^ined by a chorus with a 
poem written by Bacchylides. The second (Anth. vi. 53) is an 
inscription for a shrine dedicated to Zephyrus. Its auUienticity 
has been questioned, but not disproved. 

The papyrus contaiumR the odes of Bacchylides was found in 
Egypt by natives, and reached the British Museum in tiic autumn 
of 1896. If was then in alioiit 200 jiieces. By the skill and indiistiy 
of Mr F. G. Kenyon, the editor of the ediho princeps (iSoy), Ihe MS. 
was reconstructed from tlicse lacerated mi-mls-rs. As now arrangod, 
the MS. consists of three sections, (i) The tirst section contains 
22 columns of writing. It breaks off alter the 8 opening verses of 
Ode xii. (2) "nie second si-ctioii coiitairi.s columns 23-29. tlf the.se, 
column 23 IS rqirescnted only by the last letters ot two words. This 
section comprises what remains of Odes xiii. and xiv. It breaks off 
befoa- tlie end ol xiv., which is the last ot the epinikia. (3) The 
third section comprises columns 30-39. It bogms with the mutilated 
ojieniug verses of Ode xv. ('Avriyopldai, the first ol tlie dithyrambs), 
and breaks off alter verse ii of the last dithyramb,'I Jas. The number 
of lines in a column varies from 32 to 36, the usual number being 35, 
or (though less often) 34. 

It is impossible to say how much has been lost lietwcen the c-nd 
of column 29 and the beginning of column 30. Probably, however. 
Ode xiv., if not the last, was nearly the last ol the epinikia. It 
concerns a festival of a merely local character, the Thessalian 
lluTjuuo, and was therefore placed after the thirteen other epinikia, 
which iu;e connected witli the four great testivals. The same lacuna 
leaves it doubtful wliether any collective title was prefixed to the 
SMoanpoi. After the last column {39) of the MS., a good deal has 
probably been lost. Bacchylides seems to have written at least 
three other poems of this class (on Cassandra, l.aocoon and Philoc- 
tetes); and these would have come, m alphabetical order, after the 
last of the extant six (Idas). 

The writing ol the MS. is a fine uncial. It presents some traits 
of a distinctly Ptolemaic type, though it lacks some features found 
in the earlier Ptolemaic MSS. (those of the 3rd or 2nd century B.c.). 
Among the characteristic forms of letters is the T. with a uhaliow 
curve on the top of the upright; a form found in MSS. ascribed to 
the T.st century B.c., and different from the more fully formed upsilon 
of the Ro^an period. Another very significant letter is the S, 
written as a form “which begins to go out after c. 50 B.c., giving 
place to one in which the middle stroke is connected with the other 
two. From these and other indications it is probable that the MS. 
is not later than the middle of the 1st century n.c. 

The scribe, though he sometimes com-cted his own mistakes, 
was, on the whole, careless of the sense, as of the metre ; he seems 
to have been a mechanical copyist, excellent in penmanship, but 
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intent only on the letters. The MS. has received corrections or 
small supplements from at least two diSerent persons. One of 
thorn (Kenyon's A“) was contemporary, or nearly so. with the scribe. 
The other (A*) was considerably later; he wrote a Roman cursive 
which might belongto the end of the ist century a.d., or to the early 
part of the ind. The correctors seem to lie generally trustworthy ; 
though, like the scribe, they were inattentive to metre, passing over 
many metrical faults which could easily have liecn removed. They 
appear to have compared then MS. with another, or others; but 
they sometimes tnadl a Imtl use of such aid. intruding a false r^ing 
where their text had the true one. 

Breathings are generally added, especially rough breathings; the 
form is usually sc|u:u-e, but sometimes partially rounded. Accents 
are added, not to all words, but only, as a rule, to those which 
might cause doubt or difficulty to the reader. This was the Alex¬ 
andrian practice, accents bemg regarded as aids to correct reading, 
and more libenally used when the dialect was not Attic. In accord¬ 
ance with the older system, the accent is not written on tlie last 
syllable of a word ; when the accent falls there, a grave accent is 
written on the preceding syllable, or on two such syllables (e.g. 

As Kenyon observes, no MS, of equal antiquity is so well supplied 
with accents. The MS, which comes nearest to it in this n-spect is 
the Aleman fragment in the l.ouvre. which is of similar or slightly 
higher age. belonging perhaps to the eariy part of the 1st century 
A.D. ; and in that M.S. the comparatively frequent accents were 
doubtless designed to aid readers unfamiliar with Aleman's I-aconian 
Doric. With regard to other grammatical or metrical signs 
used in the Bacchylidcs MS., there is not much that calls for special 
remark. The punctuation, whether by the scrilw or by correctors, 
is very sparse, and certainly cannot always be regarded as authori¬ 
tative, The signs denoting the end of a strophe or antistrophe 
{paragraphus), of an eiiode {cunmis), or of amode {asterisk), arc often 
omitted by the scribe, and. when employed, arc sometimes placed 
incorrectly, or employed in an irregular manner, 

EniTioNS.—F. G. Kenyon. Ed. princeps (1897); F. Blass, ^rd ed. 
(1904); H. jurenka (1898); N. Festa, text, translation and notes 
(1898). [The late.st edition is by Sir Richard Jebb (1905), with 
introduction, notes, translation, and bibliography; text only 
(1906). See also T, Zanghieri, Studi su Baechilide, BiHiografia 
Bacchilidea, iS^-igo^ (i905)J. (R, C, J.) 

BACCIO D’AGNOLO (e, 1460-1543), Florentine wood-carver, 
sculptor and architect, had the family name of Raglioni, but was 
always known by the abbreviation of Bartolommeo into Baccio 
and the use of d’ Agnolo as meaning the son of Angelo, his father’s 
name. He started as a wood-carver, and between 1491 and 1502 
did much of the decorative carving in the church of Santa Maria 
Novella and the Palazzo Vecchio in Florence. Having made his 
reputation as a sculptor he appears to have turned his attention 
to architecture, and to have studied at Rome, though at what 
precise date is uncertain ; but quite at the b^inning of the 16th 
century he was engaged with Simon Pollajuolo in restoring the 
Palazzo Vecchio, and in 1506 he was commissioned to complete 
the drum of tlie cupola of the metropolitan church of Santa 
Maria del Fiore. The latter work, however, was interrupted on 
account of adverse criticisms from Michelangelo, and it remained 
unexecuted. Baccio d’ Agnolo also planned the Villa Boighese 
and the Bartolini palace, with other fine palaces and villas. Hie 
Bartolini palace was the first house to be ^ven frontispieces 
of columns to the door and windows, previously confined to 
churches; and he was ridiculed by the Florentines for his 
innovation. Another much-admired work by him was the 
campanile of the church of Santo Spirito, His studio was the 
resort of the most celebrated artists of the day, Michelangelo, 
Sansovino, the brothers Sangallo and the young Raphael. He 
died in 1543, leaving three sons, all architects, the best-known 
being Giuliano. 

BACH, roHANN SEBASTIAN (168^-1750), German musical 
composer. The Bach family was of ■importance in the history of 
musK; for nearly two hundred years. Four branches of it were 
known at the beginning of the i6th century, and in 1561 we 
hear of Hans Bach of Wedimar who is believed to be the father 
of Veit Bach (bom about 1555), The family genealogy, drawn 
Pamiiy “P ^ J' himself and completed by his 

son Philipp Emanuel, describes Veit Bach as the founder 
of the family, a baker and a mill«', “ whose zither must have 
sounded very pretty among the clatter^ of the mill-wheels.” 
His son, Hans Bach, “ dtr Spidmann,” is the first professional 
musician of the family. Of Hans’s large family the second son, 
Christoph, was the grandfather of Sebastian Bach. Another son. 


Heinrich, of Amstadt, had two sons, Johann Michael and Johann 
Christoph, who are among the greatest of J. S. Bach’s fore¬ 
runners, Johann Christoph being now supposed (although this is 
still disputed) to be the author of the splendid motet, Ich lasse 
did nicht{“ I wrestle and pray ”), formerly ascribed to Sebastian 
Bach. Another descendant of 'Veit Bach, Johann Ludwig, was 
admired more than any other ancestor by Sebastian, who copied 
twelve of his church cantatas and sometimes added work of his 
own to them. 

The Bach family never left Thuringia until the sons of Sebastian 
went into a more modem world. TTirough all the nusery of the 
peasantry at the period of the Thirty Years’ War this clan 
maintained its position and produced musicians who, however 
local their fame, were among the greatest in Europe. So 
numerous and so eminent were they that in Erfurt musicians 
were known as “ Bachs,” even when there were no longer any 
members of the family in the town. Sebastian Bach thus 
inherited the artistic tr^ition of a united family who.se circum¬ 
stance? had deprived them of the distractions of the centurj' of 
musical fermentation which in the rest of Europe had destroyed 
polyphonic music. 

Johann Sebastian Bach was baptized at Eisenach on the 23rd 
of March 1685. His parents died in his tenth year, and his elder 
brother, Johann Christoph, organist at Ohrdruf, took 
charge of him and taught him music. The elder brother 
is .said to have been jealous of Sebastian’s talent, and to 
have forbidden him access to a manu.script volume of works by 
Frolicrger, Buxtehude and other great organists. Every night 
for six months Sebastian got up, put his hand through the lattice 
of the bookcase, and copied the volume out by moonlight, to the 
permanent ruin of his eyesight (as is shown by all the extant 
portraits of him at a later age and by the blindness of his last 
years). 'When he had finished, his brother discovered the copy 
and took it away from him. In 1700 Sebastian, now fifteen and 
thrown on his own resources by the death of his brother, went to 
Luneburg, where his beautiful soprano voice obtained him an 
appointment at the school of St Michael as chorister. He seems, 
however, to have worked more at instrumental than at vocal 
music. Apart from the choristers’ routine, his position provided 
only for his general education, and we know little about his 
definite musical instructors. In any case he owed his musical 
development mainly to his own incessant study of classical and 
contemporary composers, such as Frescobaldi (c. 1587), Caspar 
Kerl (1628-1693), Buxtehude, Frolicrger, Muffat the elder, 
Pachelbel and probably Johann Joseph Fux (1660-1741), the 
author of the Gradus ad Pamassum on which ril later classical 
composers were trained. A prettier and no less authentic story 
than that of his brother’s forbidden organ-volume tells how, on 
his return from one of the many holiday expeditions which Bach 
made to Hamburg on foot to hear iJie great Dutch organist 
Reinken, he sat outside an inn longing for the dinner he could not 
afford, when two herring-heads were flung out of the window, and 
he found in each of them a ducat with which he promptly paid 
his way, not home, but back to Hamburg. At Hamburg, ^so. 
Reiser was laying the foundations of German opera on a splendid 
scale which must have fired Bach’s imagination though it never 
directly influenced his style. On the other hand Reiser’s church 
music was of immense importance in his development. In Celle 
the famous Hofkapelle brought the influence of French music to 
bear upon Bach’s art, an Muence which inspired nearly all his 
works in suite-form and to which his many autograph copies of 
Couperin’s music bear testimony. Indeed, there is no branch 
of music, from Palestrina onwards, conceivably accessible in 
Bach’s time, of which we do not find specimens carefully copied 
in his own handwriting. On the other hand, when Bach, at the 
age of nineteen, became organist at Amstadt, he found Liibeck 
within easy distance, and there, in October 1705, he went to hear 
Buxtehude, whose organ worits show so close an affinity to Bach’s 
style that only their lade of coherence as wholes reveals to the 
attentive listener that with all their nobility they are not by 
Bach himself. Bach’s enthusiasm*‘for Buxtdiude caused him 
to outstay his leave by three nrontiis; and this, together with his 
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habit of astonishing the cwigregation by the way he hannonized 
the chorales got him into trouble. But he was ^eady too great 
an ornament to be lightly dismissed; and though his answers to 
the complaints of the authorities (every word of which makes 
amusing reading in the archives of the church) were spirited 
rather than satisfactory, and the consistorium had to add to their 
complaints the grave scandal of his allowing a “ strange maiden ” 
to sing in the church,‘ Bach was able to maintain his position at 
Amst^t until he obtained the oiganistship, of St Blasius in 
Muhlhausen in 1707. Here he married his cousin, easily identified 
with the “ strange maiden ” of Amstadt; and here he wrote his 
first great church cantatas, Aus der Tiefe, Gott ist mein Kiinig 
and GoUes Zrit. 

Bach’s mastery of the keyboard attracted universal attention, 
and prevented his ever being unemployed. In 1708 he went to 
Weimar where his successes were crowned by his appointment, 
in 1714, at the age of twenty-nine, as Hofkomertmcister to the 
duke of Weimar. Here the composition of sacred music was one 
of his most congenial duties, and the great cantata, Ich hatte viel 
Bektimmerniss, was probably the first work of his new office. ■ In 
1717 Bach visited Dresden in the course of a concert tour, and 
was induced to challenge the arrogant French organist, J. Louis 
Marchand, who was making himself thoroughly disliked by the 
German musicians who could not deny his powers. Bach was 
first given an opportunity of listening .secretly to Marchand’s 
playing, then a competition on the organ was proposed, and a 
day was fixed for the tournament at which all the court and all 
the mu.sical celebrities of the town were to be present, to see 
nothing less than the issue between French and German music. 
Marchand took up the challenge contemptuously ; but it would 
appear that he also was allowed to listen secretly to Bach's 
playing, for on the day of the tournament the only news of him 
was that he had left Dresden by tha earliest coach. 

'I'liis triumph was followed by Bach’s appointment as Kapell¬ 
meister to the duke of Co then, a post which he held from 1717 to 
1723. 'J'he Ciithen period is that of Bach's central instrumental 
works, such as the first book of the Wo/Utemperirtes Klavier, 
the solo violin and violoncello sonatas, the Brandenburg con¬ 
certos, and the French and English suites. 

In 1723, finding his position at Cothen uninspiring for choral 
music, he removed to Leipzig, where he became cantor of the 
Thom.tsschulc, being still able to retain his post as visiting Kapell¬ 
meister at Cothen, besides a similar position at Weissenfcls. His 
wife had died in 1720, leaving seven children, of whom Frieder- 
mann and Philipp Emanuel had a great future before them. (F'or 
his sons S"c Bach, K. P. E., below.) In December 1721 Bach 
married again, and for the beautiful soprano voice of his second 
wife he wrote many of his most inspired arias. She was a great 
help to him with all his work, and her musical handwriting soon 
became so like his own that her copies are difficult to distinguish 
from his autographs. In 1729 Bach heard that Handel was for 
a second time visiting Halle on his way back to London from 
Italy. A former attempt of Bach’s to meet Handel had failed, 
and now he was too ill to travel, so he sent his son to Halle to 
invite Handel to Leipzig; but the errand was not successful, 
and much to Bach’s disappointment he never met l>is only com¬ 
peer, Bach so admired Handel that he made a manuscript copy 
of his Passion naeh Brockes. This work, though almost unknown 
in England then as now, was, next to the oratorios of Reiser, in¬ 
comparably the finest Passion then accessible, as Graun’s beauti¬ 
ful masterpiece, Der Tod Jesu, was not composed until four years 
after Bach’s death. The disgusting poem of Brockes (which was 
set by every German composer of the time) was transformed by 
Bach with leal literary skill aa the groundwork of the non- 
scriptural numbers in his Passion according to St John. 

All Bach’s most colossal achievements, such as the Passion 
according to St Matthew and the B Minor Mass (for discussion of 
which see Okatorio and Mas.s), date from his cantorship at 



' Spitta points out that thh eannot mean singing in the choir at 
a service, but<making music bscbutch privately. 
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his death in 1750, he must have had quite as much experience as 
can have been good for him. He was often ruffled by the town 
councillors of Leipzig, who (like his earlier employers at Amstadt) 
were shocked by the “ unecclesiastical style ” of his composi¬ 
tions and by his independent bearing. But he had more serious 
troubles. Of his seven children by his first wife only three 
survived him. By his second wife he had thirteen children, of 
whom he lost four of the six sons. For tha head of so large a 
family his post was dignified rather than lucrative, and few 
documents tell a prouder tale of uncomplaining thrift than the 
inventory of his possessions made after his death. One can only 
be thankful that he did not live to see anything but the wonder¬ 
ful promise of his son Friedermann. who, in the words of the 
brilliantly successful K. Philipp Emanuel Bach, was more nearly 
capable of replacing his father tlian all the rest of the family 
together. The prospect of complete loss of the tradition of his 
own polyphonic art he faced with equanimity, saying of the new 
style, which in the hands of his own son, Philipp Emanuel, was 
soon to eclipse it for the next hundred years, “ The art lias 
advanced to great heights: the old style of music no longer 
pleases our modem ears.” But it would have broken his heart 
if he had foreseen that Friedermann Bach was to attain a dis¬ 
reputable old age after a dissolute and unproductive life. 

The brilliant successes of Philipp Emanuel led to his appoint¬ 
ment as court-compaser to the king of Prussia and hence, in 1747, 
to Sebastian’s being summoned to visit Frederick the Great at 
Potsdam, an incident which Bach always regarded as the cul¬ 
mination of his career, much as Dr Johnson regarded his inter¬ 
view with George III, Bach had to play on the numerous newly 
invented pianofortes of Silbermann which the king had bought, 
and also to try the organs of the churches of Potsdam. Frederick, 
whose musical reputation rested on a genuine if narrow basis, 
gave him a splendid theme on which to extemporize ; and on that 
theme Bach afterwards wrote Das musikalische Opfer. Two years 
after this event his sight began to fail, and before long he shared 
the fate of Handel in becoming perfectly blind.’^ 

Bach died of apoplexy on the 28th of July 1750. His lass was 
deplored as that of one of the greatest organists and clavier 
players of his time. Of his compositions comparatively little was 
known. At his death his MS. works were divided amongst his 
sons, and many of them have been lost; only a small fraction of 
his greater works was recovered when, after the lapse of nearly 
a century, the verdict of his neglectful posterity was reversed 
by the modem upholders of polyphonic art. Even now some 
important works are still apparently irrecoverable. 

The rediscovery of Bach is closely connected with the name 
of Mendelssohn, who was amongst the first to proclaim by 
word and deed the powers of a genius too gigantic ^ ^ ^ ^ 
be grasped by three generations. By the enthusiastic 
endeavours of Mendelssohn, Schumann and others, 
and in England still earlier by the pterformances and publica¬ 
tions of Wesley and Crotch, the circle of Bach’s worshippsers 
rapidly increased. In 1850, a century after hb death, a 
society was started for the correct publication of tdl Bach’s 
remaining works. .-Robert Franz, the great song-writer, did good 
service in arranging some of Bach’s finest works for mc^em 
performance, until the experience of a purer scholarship could 
prove not only the p>o$sibiUty but the incomp»rably greater 
beauty of a strict adherence to Bach’s own scoring. The Porson 
of Bach-scholarship, however, is Wilhelm Rust (grandson of the 
interesting composer of that name who wrote pmlyphonic suites 
and fantasias early in the 19th century). During the fourteen 
years of his editorship of the Bach-GeseUschaft he dbplayed a 
steadily increasing insight into Bach’s style which has never since 
been rivalled. In more than one case he has restored harmonies 
of pndceless value from incomplete texts, by means of research 
and reasoning which he sums up in a modest footnote that reads 
as something self-evident. Hb prefaces to the Bach-GisMsckafi 
volumes are pwrhaps the most valuable contributions to the 
criticism of iSlli-century musk ever written,-Spitta’s great 
biography not hxcepted. 

* The same surgeon operated unsncccsslully on both compjosers. 
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Bach’» importance in the history of music cannot be exag- 
(ented. His art, neglected as old-fashioned arid (robbed by his 
y(junger contemporaries, survived oit^ in certain limited afreets 
as the subjec t of a desultory and unintelligent academic study, 
until its re-discovery by Mendelssohn. And yet, whatever dis- 
mrise may have been foisted on it by corrupt traditions and 
Ignorance of its idioms, whenever any fragment of it gained the 
inner ear of a tttie»comfx>scr the effect on the history of music 
was immediate and profound. Indeed his influence is by no means 
chiefly maitifested in the time when his work became known in 
its larger aspects, though the Bach-revival is very obviously 
connected with certain tendencies in the “ Romantic ” movement 
in music. But, however clear we may consider Bach’s claim to 
the title of “ the first of Romanticists,” the full influence of his 
whole work has h»rdly yet begun to show itself. Schumann died 
before even such enthusiasts as the editors of the Baeh-Gesell- 
schaft began to find more beauty than extravagance in Bach’s 
ordinary musical language (see, for example, Hauptmann’s 
letters passim. The Letters oj a Leipzif’ Cantor, trans. by A. 1 ). 
Coleridge, Lemdon, Novello, Ewer, 1892), or, indeed, to gro^ 
the main features of his designs.' The labours of the Back- 
Gesellschaft have occupied more than fifty years, during which 
about four-fifths of Buh’s choral works have been published for 
the first time ; and it would be surprising if another fift)' years 
sufficed to make these adequately known to the world at large. 
Itis difficult to make an anthohrgy of such bulky works as church- 
cantatas, nor docs an anthology meet the purpose' where the 
whole work so constantly attains that excellence for which the 
anthologist seeks. Except for practical difficulties (as when 
Bach writes for obsolete instruments) the only reason why some 
cantatas are Iwtter known than others is that a beginning must 
be made somewhere. Indeed, a cantata was recently selected, 
on the ground of its popularity, for a choral competition in a 
small English country town the year before it was performed 
as a novelty in Berlin ! 

It is clear, then, that the influence of Bach's art as an under¬ 
stood whole is still undeveloped. In the past history of music 
his part was hardly suspected except by the great composers 
themselves; and, to any one contemplating the art of the genera¬ 
tion after him, it might have seemed that both he and Handel had 
worked in vain. Yet his was the most subtle and universal force 
in the development of music, even when his musical langui^e 
seemed hopelessly forgotten. Morart, when rapidly advancing 
to the height of his mastery, hod but to read the Baron von 
Swieten’s manuscript copies of the motets and of the WoU- 
temperirles Klatiier, and his style, quite apart from his immediate 
essays in the old art-forms, and apart also from the influence of 
his study of Handel, developed a new polyphonic richness and 
depth of harmony which steadily increased until his untimely 
death. Beethoven studied all the accessible works of Bach pro¬ 
foundly, and frequently quoted them in his sketch-books, often 
with a direct bearing on his own works. His rendering of the 
WoMtemperirtes Klavier is said to be recorded in the marks of 
e.xpression and tempo given in Caemy’s edition; and if that 
record is true, Beethoven must have b«n completely in the dark 
as to Bach’s meaning in many important respects ; but art is 
full of such illustrations of the way in which great minds influence 
each other in spite of every barrier which diversity of language 
and time can net. Beethoven’s great TWrty-three Vamtions 
on a Walt* by Diabdli were actui^y described in the publi^r’s 
puff as worthy of their kinship with the *' fJoMbetg Variations ” 
of Bach ; and that kinship is revealed p its truest light by a 
eomparison between Berthirven’s .ttst variation and Bach’s 25th; 
for hwe, just where the resemblance is most obvious, each com¬ 
poser urtm his most intimate expression of feeling. 

In the same way, Chopin is nowhere more chaMCterritic than 
where he shows his love of the W oUtrmperirtes Klavier in his 
titades and Preludes •, and so subtle is the inftaence of poly- 

> See the wttd oonlectun* of the editor of the Four Short Uaaus 

to the displacing " of structure in the kyrte of the G mmor Mass 

IB -G Jahr. viii. preface, with Rust's answer in the prefaco to Jakr. 
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phonic style even over a writer so little apt to make direct use 
of it as Chepm, that one of Schumann’s few plagiarisnw occurs 
in his use of d jfffirase from Chopin’s F minor 6tude (written for 
the Methode ies methodes) as the subject of a fugue (Op. 72, 
No. 3). And, apart from fugues, which Schumann cultivated 
assiduously at a late stage in his career, the influence of Bach 
pervades the texture and rhythm of his work in more ways than 
can easily be followed. 

In a more external, but not less significant way, the Passion 
according to St Matthew made its mark on Mendelssohn from 
the time when he discovered it at the age of twelve, and suggested 
to him many features in the general design of oratorios, by means 
of which he rescued that branch of art from the operatic influences 
that ruined Beethoven’s MourU of (Hives. Without the example 
of Bach, Wagner’s sdremes of Leitmotif would never in his 
lifetime have beroroe woven into that close polyphonic texture 
which secures for his music a flow as continuous as that of drama 
itself:—luid intimately connected with this is the whole subject 
of Wagner's harmonization, which in many of its boldest char¬ 
acteristics was foreshadowed by Bach. A close study of the 
texture of Brahms's work shows that he develops Bacli’.s and 
Beethoven’s artistic devices pari passu, and that the result is a 
complete unification of tlmt opposition between polyphony and 
form which in the infancy of the sonata (as in every transitional 
stage in musical history) threatened to wreck the art us a false 
antithesis wrecks a philosophy. Perhaps the only great com¬ 
posers who escaped the direct influence of Bach are Gluck and 
Berlioz. Even Gluck reproduced in every detail of harmony 
and figure the first twelve liars of the Gigue of Bach’s B flat 
Qavier-Pttrtita in the aria ” Je t'implore el je tranble” in 
Jphiginie en Taurtde. But plagiarism, however unconscious, 
is a very different thing from that profound indebtedness which 
makes a great man attain his tmeit originality ; and Gluck’s 
training practically deprived him of Bach’s direct influence, 
useful as that would have been to the attainment of his aims in 
harmonic and choral expression. Tlie indirect influence no one 
could escape, for whatever in modern music is not traceable to 
Sebastian Bach is traceable to his sons, who were encouraged by 
their father in the cultivation of those infant art-forms which 
were so soon to dazzle the world into the belief that his own work 
was obsolete. 

Bach’s place in music is thus far higher than that of a reformer, 
or even of an inventor of new forms. He is a spectator of all 
musical time and existence, to whom it is not of the smallest 
importance whether a thing be new or old, so long as it is true. 
It is doubtful wheriier even the forms most peculiar to him (such 
as the arpeggio-prelude) are of his invention. Yet he left no 
form as he found it,—not even that most conventional of all, 
the Da Capo Aria, which he did not outwardly alter in the least. 
On the other hand, with every form he touched he said the last 
word. All the material that c»uld be assimilatetl into a mature 
art he vitalized in his own way, and he had no imitators. The 
language of music changed at his death, and his influence 
became all-pervading just because he was not the prophet of 
the new art, but an unbiassed seeker of truth. Whether so great 
a man becomes ” progressive ” or ” reartionary ” depends on 
the artistic resouroB of his time. He will always work at the 
kind of art that is most complete and consistent in *11 its aspects, 
liie same spirit of truthfulness that makes Sebastian Bach hold 
himself aloof from the progressive art which he encourages in 
his sons, drives Beethoven to invent new forms and new means 
of expression with every work he writes. Gludt abolished the 
Da Capo Aria, because it was unfit for dramatic music. Bach 
did not abolish it, because he did not intend to write dramatic 
music in the strict sense of the term. Mature musical art in 
Bach’s time could not be dramatic, except in the loose sense in 
which the term may be applied to an epic poem. Dramatic 
exnreirion, properly so caftsd, can only be attained in music 
by the full development rf resoutcra that do not blend wtb 
those of Bach’s wt at alL Meanwhile there are many things 
for the u’hich are nevertheless valuable on 

purriy musicid grounds; and the Da (Mpo Aria wa* wie. Bach 
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developed it in a great variety of ways, idiite retaining even tbe 
minor details ot what in other hands had long before become its 
conventional form ; but the one thing he did not do was to abuse 
it according to time-honoured custom as the staple form for 
opera. For that he had too mudi dramatic insight. Hn treat¬ 
ment of other important art-forms is illustrated in the artictes 

on COKTRAPCNTAL FORHS ; CONCERTO and iNSTRiniKTJTATlOK. 
Here we may attempt to illustrate his methods by such 
forms and characteristics as cannot be classifled under those 
headings. 

I. The toccatas of Buxtehude and his predecessors show how 
an effective musical scheme may be suggested by running over 
iiiaMin- keyboard of an organ as if to try {toceare) the 
tionot touch, then bursting out into sustained and full 
harmony, and at last settling down to a fugue. But 
before Bach no one seemed aWe to keep the fugue in 
motion long enough to make a convincing climax. Very soon it 
collapsed and the process of rjuasi-extemporization began again, 
to culminate in a new fugue which often gave tbe whole work 
a happy but deceptive suggestion of organic unity by being 
founded on an ingenious variation of the subject of the first 
fugue. But in Bach’s hands the totsata becomes one of the 
noblest and most plastic of forms. The introductory runs may 
be disjointed and exaggerated to grotesqueness, until the gaps 
between them gradually fill out, and they build themselves up 
into grand piles of musical architecture, as in the organ toccata 
in C ; or they may be worked out on an enormous scale in long 
and smooth canonic passages with a definite theme, as in the 
greatest of all toccatas, that in F for organ, whi^ is most 
artistically followed by a fugue unusually quiet for its size. In 
one instance, the toccata at Ae beginning of the F. minor clavier- 
partita, the introductory runs, though retaining much of the 
extempore character from which the form tienves its name, 
take .shape in a highly organized and rounded-off group of 
contrasted themes. The fugue follows wititout change of time, 
and is developed in so leisurely a manner that it is fully as 
long as a normal fugue on a large scale by the time it reaches 
what sounds like its central episode. At this point some of the 
introductory matter quietly enters, and leads to a recapitulation 
of the whole introduction in the key now reached. The obvious 
sequel would be a counter-development of tiie fugue, at lea.st 
as long as what has gone before, as in the clavier-toocata in 
C minor; but Bach does not choose to weary the hearer and 
sveaken the impression of breadth he has already made here. 
Instead, he expands this restatement of the introduction, and 
makes its harmonies deliberately return to the fundamental 
key, and thus in an astonishingly short time the toccata is 
brought to a close with the utmost effect of climax and finality. 
The same grasp of all the possible meanings of an artistic device 
shows itself in his treatment of the other features of toccata 
form. With his variety of proportion and flow he has no need 
to break off the fugue like earlier composers : but all the old 
devices by which the division into sections was managed are 
turned to account by him, and almost every toccata has its own 
scheme of contrasted movements, always based on the old 
natural idea of the growth of an organized music frpm a chaos 
of extemporization. 

If thfa is Bach’s treatment of a comparatively small and 
specialized art-fonn, it is obviously impossible to reduce the 
scantiest account of the rest of his work into practical limits 
here, twr is there as yet a sufficient body of accepted criticism 
of Badi for such an account to carry further convictiw* than an 
expression of individual epfonm. Fortunately, however, Bach 
was constantly re-amngnw hw own compositions; indeed be 
evidently regards adaptafouty to fresh environment as tbe test 
of Ws ftiest work; and we cannot do better than review the 
evidence thus giveta to us,—evidence which oidy Beethoven's 
deetch-books suipass m sigiuficance. 

a. The suoeesshff transplanting of a work of art to a fresh 
envin ma ient is obviously a convincing test of our definitions 
of the stet-forms eoneerned, if cmly we take cm to disth^ish 
between the altemtions produced by the change of environment 
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and those that imply the composer's dissatisfaction with the 
original veesion. In Bach’s case this seldom causes much 
difficulty; hk methods df adaptation are so logical and so 
varied as to form a scheme of musical morphology with all the 
interest and none of the imperfections of the geological record ; 
and the few cases in which a work owes its dtanges to the need 
for improvement at well as adaptation cause no confusion, hut 
ratlier form a link between the pure adaptations and the numerous 
revisions of his favourite woiks without change of medium. 
There is, for example, no difficulty in separating the element of 
cornectivB criticism from that of the impulse to give an already 
successful composition a larger or more permanent form, in sudi 
cases as tbe transformations undergone by the movements of 
the birthday cantata. Was mir bekagi ist nttr die muntre Jagd, 
during their distribution among the church cantatas. Also hat 
Goti die Weii gelitbt and Man singet mit Frmden vom Sieg. The 
:toe bass aria, “ Ein Fiirst ist seines Landes Fwi," was obviously 
ill-proportioned, with its breaknedc return to the tonic and its 
perfunctory dose ; and Bach’s chief concern in adapting it for 
its place as the aria, “ Du hist geboren mir zu Gute,” in Alsa hat 
Gou, was to remedy this defect. On the other liand, the use 
of the deU^tful ritomeilo for violoncello from the little aria, 
“ Weil die wollenreichen Heerden,” in the birthday cantata, 
and the restoration of tlie reject^ long instrumental jugala 
that was to follow, were obviously brought about by the concep¬ 
tion of the entirely new material for the voice in the famous aria, 
“ Mein g^aubiges Herze.” And when the last chorus of Was 
mir behagt became tbe first diorus of Man singet mil Freuden, 
it was expanded to the propxrrtions necessary for a triumphant 
openii^ (as distinguished from a cheerful finale) by the adroit 
insertion of new material betwetei every joint in the design. 
This material, being new, could not produce the effect of difiuse- 
ness that would result from the expansion of the old material 
already complete in its simplest form, and thus this instance does 
not imply criticisnu 

A hi^iy interestii^ example of purAelf-criticism is the Passion 
accordingteSt /okn, which was twicerevised,and each time reduced 
to a smaller scale by the omission of some of its finest numbers. 
The final result was a work of perfect proportions, and of the 
rejected numbers one (a magnificent aria with chorale) remained 
I unused, two were replaced by finer substitutes, others tocdc shape 
I as one of tbe most complete and remarkable of the church 
I cantatas,i>un>afo«f Cog, while the greatest of the figured chorales 
was transferred to the Passion according to St Matthew, of which 
it now crowns the first part. 

3. Such instances of sclf-ciitkism might be paralleled in tbe 
works of other composers ; but there is no parallel in music to 
Bach’s power of reproducing already perfect works in different 
media. Here Bach reveals to us identities in difference which 
we should otherwise never have suspected. Of course it is 
possible to airange wotics in different ways without illustrating 
any profound identities at all. Handel, for instance, collected 
several of his favourite choruses in an enormous instrumental 
concerto (see voL 46 of tbe Hdndd-GesMschaft), and tbe result 
in the case of a chorus like " Lift up your Heads ” was ridiculous. 
Bach, however, does not arrange old work moely to please a 
court where it was already admired. He never leaves it in a 
state of mere make-shift, though he cannot always attain his 
evident aim of a new origniality. His methods of oKhestration 
and tbe profoundly significant identity of certain forms of chonis 
with certain concerto fonns may better be described under thek 
proper heaths (see articles iNarauiUNTATiON and ConcbrtoI. 
Here we will attempt first to show, by illustrations of Bacha 
power of adding ports to already complete hamonic and con- 
tnqxmtal schema, what was hu conception of the nature of 
an art-form, and secondly, by means of a short analysis of casa 
in whidt he adapts tire some music to different worda, to define 
his range of exproffion. 

Bach arran)^ aU hie viohn cancertos for davier, including 
tsro that are lost in tbs origiwil venion. Here his power 
providing new and apportmlfy neoeasary materhU for the left 
hand of the cembalbt (or, in the doutde comertw, two: left 
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jumd*) without diiturbing the already complete score, is astonish¬ 
ing ; and it faik only in ^ slow movements, which he prefers to 
leave obviously in the condition of an arrangement rather than 
to spoil their broad cantabile style by a too polyphonic bass. 

But these cases are insignificant compared with such trans¬ 
formations as that of the prelude of the E major partita for 
unaccompanied violin into the sinfonia for organ obligato 
accompanied by full orchestra (including three trumpets and 
a pair of drums) at the beginning of the church cantata, Wtr 
danken dir, Cott. The <iriginul version is perhaps the most 
complete and natural of the violin solos, for its arpeggios produce 
full harmony without recourse to that constant attempt to play 
on alt four strings at once, which makes the performance of the 
polyphonic movements a law de jorcr in which steady rhythm 
is nearly imfiossible. Yet in the sinfonia its proportions seem to 
reveal themselves for the first time. Not a bar is displaced and 
not a note of Ifu. new accompaniment is unnecessary. The whole 
is almost entirely without themes ; for even this, the largest of 
all arpeggio-preludes, consists essentially of the gradual un¬ 
folding of a scheme of harmony in which rhythmic and melodic 
oiguniaulion i.s reduced to a minimum. Only in the first line 
does the incisive initial figure piTsist a little longer in the new 
accompaniment than in the original solo, but on the last page 
it reappears and pervades the whole orchestra, even the drums 
thundering out its rhythm at the climax where the holding-notes 
of the trumjiet .span the torrent of harmony like a rainbow. 

Deeper still is the tliouglit tliat underlies the transformation 
of two movements of the great violin-concerto in D minor 
(unfortunately lost except in its splendid arrangement for clavier) 
into parts of the church cantata, Wir rniissm dutch viel Trithsal 
in das Reich CoUcs eingehen. In botli movements the violin 
is rcpiuceil by the organ an octave lower, the orchestral accom¬ 
paniment remaining where it was. This treatment, witli the 
a(l<lition of new and plaintive fmrts for wind instruments, turns 
the already very long and sombre first movement into an im¬ 
pressive idealisation of the*' much tribulation ” that lies between 
us and the kingdom of heaven. The slow movement is still 
more solemn, and is arranged in the same way as r^ards the 
instruments; but from the first note to the last a four-part 
chorus sings, to the words of the title, a mass of quite new 
material (except for the l)ass and for numerous imitations of 
the solo-part), treated with every variety of vocal colouring and 
a grandeur of coneeption which is not dwarfed even by the 
Passion according to St Matthew. 

4. Tlie four short musses, the Christmas oratorio and the 
B minor mass, contain every variety of adaptation from earlier 
work. The lour short musses arc indeed obviously compiled 
for use in a church where the orchestra was small. Only four 
movements in the whole collection are not traceable to other 
extant works; all the rest comes from church cantatas. The 
adaptations are not always significant; no attempt, for example, 
is made in the G minor mass to conceal how unfit for a Kyrie 
eleison is the treptendous denunciatory chorus, Herr, deineAugen 
srhen nach drm Clauhen. But the F major and G major masses 
are very instructive ; and the A major mass, except for the 
damage dune to the insstrumentation, is a work that no one 
would ronceive to be not original. The Kyrie is one of Bach’s 
moat individual utterances and could surely never have fitted 
any other text; but we should say the same of the Gloria if we 
did not possess the church cantata, Halt im Geddehtniss. The 
Gloria tx^ins with a triumphant polyphonic chorus accompanied 
by a ipinted symphony for strings. At the words “ et in terra 
pax ” the time changes, and two fiiutes sqftly acomnpany a single 
solemn melody in the altos. At the “ laudamus te ” the material 
of the beginning returns, and is interrupted again bj- the calm 
slow movement, this time in another key and for another voice, 
at the words “ adoramus te.” Twice the ” laudamus ” and 
” adoramus ” alternate in a finely proportioned desi|pi j at last 
the words ” grathu ogimus tibi propter magnam gloi^ tuam ” 
are set for the fu8 chorus to the musk of the slow movement, 
the strings join wi^ the flutes, and this most appropriate setting 
of those words is finished. And yet it is quite impossible to 


regard this as superseding the last chorus of Halt im Gedachtniss. 
Not one bar or harmony of the framework differs; yet the two 
versions are two independent works of art. In the cantata the 
beginning is for instruments only; when the slow movement 
(here adequately scored for a flute and two oboe d' amore) begins, 
the basses, permanently separated from the rest of the chorus, 
sing '■ Peace be unto you.” The other voices then sing the 
triumph of the faithful helped by the Saviour in their battle 
against the world. The slow movement Ls, of course, set for 
bass alone throughout, and at the last recurrence of the allegro 
tlie bass continues to sing “ Fricdc sei mit euch ” through the 
rest of the chotus, as if leading the chorus of humanity through 
strife to the kingdom of heaven, and then the single voice of 
peace remains to the end. Hardly a bar of the chorus-material 
is on the same themes in the two versions. 

The study of the sources of the Christmas oratorio will complete 
the evidence on which we support our estimate of Bach’s methods 
and range of expression. It is certain that the occasional 
cantatas, from which all except the chorale-tune numbers and 
those set to words from the Bible were taken, date from shortly 
before, the oratorio ; and that Bach, being incapable of putting 
inferior work even into birthday odes, rescued it from oblivion 
by having the verses for the oratorio numbers built on the same 
rhythms as those of the odes in order that he might use those 
occasional works as a sketch (sec B.-G., Jahr. xxxiv. preface). 
Be this as it may, the alterations are confined to details even 
where an aria is transposed a fourth or fifth ; but the effect of 
tltem is startling. Pleasure (Wollust) sit^s a lovely soprano 
aria to allure Hercules from the paths of Virtue, to which Hercules 
replies indignantly with an aria in a spirited staccato style. It 
is no doubt a shock to our feelings to find that Wollust’s aria 
became the Virgin’s cradle-song, while Hercules's reply became 
the alto aria in which Zion is bidden m " prepare for the Bride¬ 
groom.” But it does not warrant the inference that Bach’s 
music lacks definite characterization; on the contrary, these 
two arias are tlie liest demonstration of his profound insight 
into the possibilities of musical expression within his range. 
It is no part of his conception of aft that Wollust should be 
represented by a Wagnerian Vcnusberg-music ; the obvious way 
to represent Pleasure was by writing pleasant music, and with 
Bach’s ideas of pleasance the step from tliis to the solemn beauty 
of the sacred cradle-song was a mere matter of change of colour 
and tempo. The key is lowered from B flat to G, the strings 
are veiled with the tender reed tone of a group of oboe d' amore, 
the soprano becomes an alto whose notes arc, as it were, sur¬ 
rounded with a nimbus by being doubled in the upper octave 
by a flute; and the aria becomes worthy of its new purpose, 
not by losing a grossness which it never possessed, but by gaining 
the richness wliich distinguishes the perfect work from the 
boldly executed draft. 

As to the aria of Hercules the change is in manner, while the 
character, in the human sen.se of the term, is quite rightly the 
same. Both Hercules and the faithful (Tiristian of the oratorio 
are renouncing pomps and vanities for the claims of a higher life; 
in the one case indignantly, in the other case inspired “ mit zart- 
lichem Triebe.” A change to a legato style, the substitution of a 
single oboe d'amore for tulti violins, the addition of delicate 
ornaments indicative of a slower pace, and the noble stream of 
melody preser\'e its identity while changing its aspect. Bach's 
larger designs react on their changing contents as a cathedral 
reacts on the impressiveness of the rites performed within it, or 
as nature reacts on a poet’s thoughts; and in the same way 
Bach's melody is greater than any possiUe mood of the moment, 
not because of that vague and negative pseudo-classical quality 
misnamed “ reserve,” but because of its vital individuality. In 
tlreir proper directions its changes are limitless ; elsewhere change 
is inccaiceivable. No amount of “ Umarbeitung ” could, for 
instance, turn the aria of Hercules into the Virgin’s cradie-song, 
or Woliust’s aria into the exhortation of Zion to prepare for the 
Bridegroom. In short, Badt’s melodies are chuacteristk, not 
like a mask with a set expression, but like a living lace that is the 
mote individual for the mobihty of its faaturei. 
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Within these limits, that is, short of dramatic expression in 
just so £sr as “ the end of drama is not character but action,” 
there is nothing good that Bach’s art does not express. He hu 
plenty of humour, if the term may be applied to art which is, so 
to sp^, always literal,—art in which a jest is a jest and serious 
tbini^ are treated with familiar directness, and all, whether in 
jest or earnest, is primarily beautiful. In Der Sireit mUchen 
Phoebus und Pan Bach answers the critics who censured him for 
his pedantry and provincial ignorance of the grand Italian 
operatic style, by making effective use of that style in Pan’s 
prize-aria (* Zum Tanze, zum Sprunge, so wack-ack-ack-ackelt 
das Herz ”), nobly, representing his own style in Phoebus’s aria, 
and promptly caricaturing it in the second part of Pan’s (“ Wenn 
der Ton zu miihsam klingt ”). Midas votes for Pan—” denn 
nach meinen beiden Ohren singt er unveigleichlich schcin.” At 
the word “ Ohren ” the violins give a pianissimo “ hee-haw ” 
which is fully as witty in its musical aptness as Mendelssohn’s 
clown-theme in the Overture to the Midsummer Night’s Dream ; 
and in the ensuing dialogue their prophecy is verified. As with 
many other great artists, Bach's playfulness occasionally showed 
itself inconveniently where little things shock little minds. The 
hilarious aria, ” Errauntre dich,” in the church cantata, Schmikke 
dich, 0 liebe Seele, is one instance, and tlie quaint representation 
of the words “ dimisit inancs ” in the Magnificat is another. This 
great work, one of the most terse and profound things Bach ever 
wrote, contains, among many otlicr subtle inspirations, one 
conception with which we may fitly end our survey, for it strongly 
suggests Bach himself and the destiny of all that work which he 
finished so lovingly, with no prospect of its becoming more than 
a family heirloom and a salutary tradition in his Leipzig choir- 
school. In the Magnificat he sets the words “ quia respexit 
humilitatem ancillae suae ” to a touchingly appropriate soprano 
solo accompanied by his favourite oboe d'amove. With the next 
sentence “ ecce enim beatam me dicent ” the tone brightens to a 
quiet joy, but Bach takes advantage of the syntax of the Latin 
in a way that defies translation, and the sentence is finished by 
the chorus. “ Omnes generationes ” seem indeed to pass before 
os in the crowded fugue which rises in perpetual stretto, the 
incessant entries of its subject now mounting the whole scale, 
each part a step higher than the last, and now collecting in 
unison with a climax of closeness and volume overwhelming in 
its impression of time and multitude. 

SUMMARY OF BACH'S WORKS 

No attempt is liere at chronological sequence. The changes 
in Bach's style, though clear and important, are almost impossible 
to describe in untechnical language; nor arc they of such general 
interest as to make it worth while to expand this summary by an 
attempt to apportion its contents among the Amsftadt-Muhlhauscn 
noriod. the Weimar period, the COthen jieriod (chiefly remarkable 
for instrumental music and comparatively uninteresting in its 
easy-going choral music), and the last period (i733-t7Jo) in which, 
while the choral works became at once more numerous and more 
terse (s.g. fesu. der du meine Seele) the instrumental music, though 
never difiuse, shows an increasing preference for designs on a large 
scale. (Compare, for example, the second book of tlie Wohltemperirtes 
Klavier, 1744, with the first, 1722.) 

I.—Chuxch Music 
A. With Orchestra 

jgo church cantatas; besides several which are only known 
from fragmentary sots of parts. Of the igo, 40 are for solo voices, 
about bo (inclndlng some solo cantatas) are more or less founded 
on chorales, and the rest, though almost invariably containing a 
chorale (for congregational singing), are practicrdly short oratorios 
and frequently so entitled by Bach himself. 

3 wedding cantatas; the Easter oratorio (exactly like the above- 
mentioned oratorio - cantatas; tuid the Christmas oratorio (six 
similar cantatas {otaing a connected design for performance on six 
separate days). 

The Passions according to St Matthew and St John. 

Funeral ode for the Duchess Eberhardlne (now known to be 
arranged from portioas of the lost Passion according to St Mark). 

4 short masses (i.s. Kyrie and Gloria only) mainly compiled from 
church cantatas. 

Mass in B minor. Hagnihcat in D. A few other ecclesiastical 
Ijitia choruses. 
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B. Without Otthuira 

5 motets B eaptdla (but there Is reason to believe that these, eiccept 
Komm Jesu homm, were mt|nded to be partly supported by the 
organ). A sixth motet has an obligato figured-bass accompaniment 

A few early choruses, mostly turned to account in later Works. 

A large collection of plain chorales, Including several origiiud 
melodies. 

n.—S kcolar Vocal Music 

Der Streit twiseken Phoebus und Pan and Der eufrieden gestellle 
Aeolus ; both entitled Dramma per Msssica, bht showing no more 
essential connexion with the stage than Handel's AiSs and Galatea. 

7 solo and 7 choral cantatas, of which latter three wore almost 
entirely atworbud into the Christmas oratorio and the B minor maes. 
Of the solo cantatas two are Italian (one of these being Bach's only 
developed work for voice and clavier) and two are burlesque. 

Several tunes with clavier boss, almost foreshadowing the modem 
song. 

III. —Instrumental Music 
A. Orchestral 

7 clavier concertos arranged from violin concertos and otlier 
sources. 

3 concertos tor two claviers (two being arranged from concertos 
for two violins). 

2 concertos for three claviers. 

Thu b Brandenburg concertos, for various combinations. 

2 violin concertos, and a colossal torso of a concerted violin- 
movement forming the prelude to a lost churcli cantata. 

I concerto for two violins. 

4 orchestral suites. (The symphony in F in the same volume of 
the P.-G. is only an earlier version of the first Brandenburg concerto.) 

B. Chamber Music 

3 sonatas for clavier and flute ; a suite and 6 sonatas for clavier 
and violin, 3 for clavier and viola da ganiba ; 2 trios with figured 
bass : 2 flute-sonatas and a violin suite witli figured bass ; 6 sonatas 
(I'.r. 3 sonatas and 3 partitas) for violin alone ; 6 suites for violoncello 
alone. 

C. Clavier and Organ Music 

Bach's own collections are : 

1. Das wMtemperirte Klavier for clavichord; two books each 
containing 2 a preludes and fugues, one in each major and minor 
key; with the object of stimulating tuning by " ^ual temjiera- 
ment ” instead of sacrificing the euphony4>f remoter keys to that of 
the mure usual ones. 

2. Klavier-Vbung (eliiefly for harpsichord) in four hooks com¬ 
prising ; (i.) 15 two-part inventions and r j throe-part symphonies, 
(ii.) 0 partitas, (iii.) The " Goldberg " vanations. 4 duets, and an 
important collection of organ choral-preludes, with the " St Aiine " 
]ireludc and fugue in E flat, (iv.) The Italuin concerto and French 
overture. 

3. The 6 " Froncli ” and b " English " suites. 

The other clavier works fill two Jabrgdnge of the B,-G. 

Bach's collections of organ music are (besides that included in 
the third part of tiie Klavier-Obuug) ■, —(i) Csonatas. (2)4groupsof 
b organ preludes and fugues. (3) Das Orgelbiichlein, a collection of 
short choral-preludes carefully planned- all the blank pages of the 
autograph being headed with the titles of the chorales intended for 
them but not half executed. (The projected whole would have 
liecn a larger volume than the Wohltemperirtes Klavier). (4) 18 
larger chorale-preludes, including Bach's last composition, (j) Tlie 
6 “ Schiiblcr " chorales, all arranged from movements ot cantatas. 

Besides these there arc the three great independent toccatas and 
the I’assacaglia. The remaining choral-preludes fill oue Jahrgaug, 
and the other organ works two more. 

D. Vnrlassified 

Two important instrumental works cannot be classified, viz. 
Das musihatisehe Opfer, the volume of composliitms (two great 
fugues, various puzzle-canons, and a splendid trio for flute, violin 
and figured bass) on the theme given to Bach by Frederick the 
Great; and Die Kunst der Puge, a prt^ressivc senes of fugues on 
one and the same subject, written in o]icn score as if entirely abstract 
studies, but all (excirot the extreme contrapuntal lours de force) in 
admirable clavier style and of great musical value. 

IV.—Lost Works 
A. Choral 

]. N. Forkel’s statement that Bach wrote 3 Jahrgttuge of church 
cantatas («'.<. enough to provide one for each Sunday and holy day 
for five years) would indicate that some 80 are lost, but there is 
reason to believe that this is a great exaggeration. Not mote than 
six or seven cantatas are known to be Brst, by the evidence of 
fruments, text-books, Ac. 

Forkel also says that Bach wrote five Passions. Besidet the great 
Matthew and Jiflin Passions there is in an indisputaUe Bach auto¬ 
graph one according to St Luke; but it is so worthlera But the best 
plea for its authenticity oflered by responsible critics is that only 
a personal interest could have induced Bach towake acopy of iC 

ni.s 
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The lost Passion according to St Mark must, judging by the 
movements preserved in the Ttaiur-Odt. have iieen larger than that 
according to St John. . . . 

Wm uert a genuine Locas-PasNioi ? li so, Foricel r report of 
five Passions would be explained. Several lost secular works are 
partly preserved in theunt portions of Uie Christoas^ oratorio of 
which the sources are not definitely known, but which, like the other 
duplicatrd numbers, are fair ceqiies in the autograph, 

B. InatmmeMtttl 

Three violin coiftertos and one for two violins; known only 
from Uio wonderful claner versions. 

Mosl of the first movement of the A major sonata for clavier and 
flute which was written in the spore staves at the bottom of a larger 
•cote. Some of these have lieon cut off. 

V.—Ahranoemknts ov Works bv othbr Combosbrs 

Arrangements for harpsichord alone of 10 concertos, generally 
described as by Vivaldi, but including several by other comjiosers. 

4 Vivaldi concertos arranged for organ. 

Many of these arrangements contain much original matter, such 
as entirely new stow movements, large cadenras, &c. 

Concerto m A minor for 4 claviers and orchestra, from Vivaldi’.s 
B minor concerto (or 4 violins. This, though the most faithful to 
its original, is the richest and mosl Bach-like of all these arrange¬ 
ments, and is well worth performing in public, 

3 sonatas from the Hortus Musirus of Reinken, arranged for 
clavier. (The ends of the alow movements arc Bach.) 

Kinisliing touches to cantatas by his uncle Johann Ludwig Bach. 
Also a very characteriBlic complete " Christe eleison " inserted 111 
Kyrie of Jotlann Ludwig’s. 

VI. 1)01 iiTi'iii, A.vii SriiRiors Works 

Bach's autographs give the name of the composer on the outside 
sheet only. He was constantly making copies of all that interesteil 
him ; and where the outside sheet is lost, only the music itself can 
tell ns whether it is his or not. The above-mentioned Passiun 
aecording to SI Luke is the chief ca.se in jssint. The little music-books 
lie and his second wife wrote for their children are full of pieces in 
the most various styles; and the editors of tlie Hach-desellschajt 
have not completely identified them, even Couperin's well-known 
■' l4!s Bvugcries " escaping their scrutiny. A sonata for two claviers 
by Bach's eldest son. Wilhelm Priedermann, was detected by the 
editors after its inclusion in fahr^ang xliv. The second of the 3 
sonatas for clavier and fl*te is extremely suggestive of Bach's sons, 
but l*hilipp Emanuel ascrilies it to his fathei. However, he might 
easily have docketed it wrongly while arranging copies of his father's 
works. It has a twin brother (B.-fi. Lx. Anhang ii.) for which he has 
not vouched. 

Four absurd church cantatas are printed for conscience' sake in 
Jakrgang xliii. More important than these, because t>y no means 
too obviously ridiculous to deceive a careless listener, is the well- 
knou’n 8-part motet, Loli, Ehr' und H'eishnt (blessing and glory and 
wisdom). A closer acowintance shows that it is really very poor 
stuff ; and it was ffnaHy crowned with absurdity by the discovery 
that its composer was a contemporary of Bach,- and that his name 
was Wagner. 

The beautiful motet, Ick lasse dick nicht, has long been known to Ixj 
by one of Bach's uncles (Jtfiiann Christoph). 

Editions 

Almost the only works of Bach published daring his lifetime were 
the instnimental collections, most of which he engraved himself. 
Of the church cantatas only one, Goff ist mein Kenig (written when 
he was nineteen, but a very great work), was published in his lifetime. 

Of modem editions that of the Bark-Gesellsrkafl is, of course, 
the only complete one. It is, inevitably, of very unequal merit. 
Its first editors could not realize their own ignorance of Bach's 
language ; their immediate admiration of his larger choruses seemed 
to them proof of their competence to retain or dismiss details of 
ornamentation, figured bass, variants between score and parts. &c., j 
without always stopping to see what light these might shed on 
questions of tempo and style—especially m the arias and recitatives, 
which they reg^ed as archaic almost in direct pn^ortion to the 
depth of thought really displayed in them. In the 9th Jakrgang 
Wilhelm Rust introduced scholarly methods, with the happiest 
results. Tlie WokUtmperirtes Klmner [Jahrgang xiv.) was edited 
by Kroll. who also made his text accessible in the Edition Peters 
(which till then had only Csemy’a—an amaziiw result of corrupt 
tradltKm, still widely accepted). KroH’s and Rust's volumes are 
tar the best in the B. G. On Rust's death the standard deterionted ; 
his immediate successor seems more interested in reprinting in full 
an early version of a work of which Rust had given oaiy the variants, 
than ill digesting his own materials {Jukrgang xidx.): and in his 
next volume Uakrgang xxx. p. log) the bus and violin ace a bar 
apart lor a whole line. The last ten volumes, however, are again 
satiaiactory. and la jakrgang xliv. the French and English snites 
ore re-edited. Part ofi the B minor maw wu also woricsd over 
again ; and KroH's text of the WokltemptrirUs Klnvimr was supjde- 
meated by the evidence of the British Museum autograph. The 


Steingraber edition of the clavier works, edited by Dr Hans Bischoff, 
is in^parably the best, giving aU the variants in footnotes 1^ 
clearly distinguWiing the extremely intelUgent ««a«e«s and phruuw 
signs of the editor from the rare but significant indications of Bach 
himselL Nor does this wealth of schotorship interfwe with the pie- 
suntatian of a straightforward, single text; though in addition there 
is every necessary cxi>lanation of the ornaments and kindred matters. 

Wc have seen no other editions that distinguisli Bach's text from 
the editor's taste —the disappointing publications of the N»ue 
BackgesMschaft' by no means excited. We may remark that 
the (dder vocal scores of cantatas in the Edition Peters are, though 
unfortunately but a selection, far better than the complete series 
I issued by Breitkopf and Hartel in conformity with the Back-GeseU- 
i sekafi, and therefore accepted as authoritative (see Instrubent*- 
TiON). The English vocal scores published by Novollo are gener¬ 
ally very good though covonng but small ground. The Novello 
score of the Christmas oratorio contains a fine analytic preface by 
Sir George Macfarren. 

Bim.l0GRAPHV.--J. N. Forkel, Ober Bach's Leben, Kunst und 
Knnstmrke, translated (London, tSao); C. H. Bitter, John Sebastian 
Back (Berlin, 1865); Ernest l>avid. La Pie et les oeuvres de Bach 
(Fkiis, tSSi) ; J’. Spitta, Johann Sebastian Back (Leipzig, 1673 and 
1880); E. Heinrich, Sebastian Bach’s Leben (Berlin, 1085); A. hrro, 
L'EsthUique de Jean Sebastian Bach (Paris, 1907); and L'Orgus de 
Jean Sebastian Bach (Paris, 1907); A. Schweitzer. /. S. Bach ; Le 
Musicien poite, Spitta's biography superseded everything written 
before it and tuts not since been iqiproached. With corrections in the 
light of Rust's B.-G. prefaces it contains everything worth knowing 
1 about Bach, except the music itself. (D. F. T.) 

BACH, KARL PHIUPP EMANUEL (1714-1788), German 
musician and composer, the third son of Johann Sebastian Bach, 
was bom at Weimar on the i4lh of March 1714. When he was 
ten years old he entered the liiomasschule at Leipz%, of which 
in 1723 his father had become cantor, and continued his education 
as a student of jurisprudence at tlie universities of Leipzig (1731) 
and of Frankfort on the Oder (1735). In 1738 he took his degree, 
but at once abandoned all prospects of a legal career and detei^ 
mined to devote himself to music. A few months later he 
obtained an appointment in the service of the crown prince of 
Prussia, on whose acces.sion in 1740 he became a member of the 
royal household. He was by this time one of the first clavier- 
players in Europe, and his compositions, which date from 1731, 
included about thirty sonatas and concerted pieces for his 
favourite instrument. His reputation was established by the 
two sets of sonatas which he dedicated respectively to Frederick 
the Great (1742) and to the grand duke of Wurttemberg(i744): 
in 1746 he was promoted to Ae post of Kammermusikus, and for 
twenty-two years shared with Karl Heinrich, Graun, Johann 
Joachim, Quantz and Johann Gottlieb Naumann the continued 
favour of the king. During his residence at Berlin he wrote a fine 
setting of the Magnifieat (1749), in which he shows more traces 
than usual of his father’s influence, an Easter cantata (1756), 
several symphonies and concerted works, at least tlwee volumes 
of songs,— Gtistliche Oden und Lieder, to words by Gellert (1758), 
Oden mit Meloiien (1762) and Smg-Oden (i766)^nd a few 
j secular cantatas and other ptices d'occasion. But his main work 
was concentrated on the clavier, for which he composed, at this 
time, nearly two hundred sonatas and other solos, including tiie 
set mit verUnderien Reprisen (1760-1768) and a few of those fiie 
Kenner und Liebhabrr. Meanwfule he placed himself in the fore¬ 
front of European critics by his Versueh uber die teahre Art das 
Clavier su spielen (first part 1753, second, with the first reprinted, 
1762), a systematic and masterly treatise which by 1780 had 
reached its third edition, and which laid the foundation for the 
methods of Qementi and Cramer. In 1768 Bach succeed^ 
Geoig Philipp Telemann as Kapellmeister at Hambui;|, and in 
consequence of his new’office b^an to turn his attention more 
towards diurch music. Neirt year he produced his oratorio Die 
Israeliten in der Wiisie, a composition remarl^e not only for its 
great beauty but for the resemblance of its plan to that of 
Mendelssohn’s Blijak, and between 1769 and 1788 added over 
twenty settings of the Passion, a second oratorio Der Auferstehmg 

> The oiriect of the Neue BachgeteUseha/t Is to render the com¬ 
pleted results of the first Baehfesettsehap generally accessible by 
hifidfng frequent Bach festivals and issuing cheap and praetkai 
editions. The activities of this society, together with the new 
movement to restore Bach’s vocal muic to ha plaiie fa the Lutheran 
^urch, cannot fajl to have a salutary effect on ue future of muric. 
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uttd UinmidfahH Jem (i777)> and some sev«ntf cantatas, 
litanies, motets and other Uturgical pieces. At the same time tus 
genius far iiutnimental composition was further stimulated by 
career of Haydn, to edian he sent a letter of high appreciatun, 
and the dimax of his art was reached in the six volumes of 
sonatas fur Kenner ami Liebhaher, to which he devoted the best 
work of his last ten years. He died at Harabuig on the 14th of 
December 1788. 

Through the latter half of the 18th century the reputation of 
K. P. £. Bach stood very' h%h. Mozart said of him, " He is the 
father, we are the childiw " ; the best part of Haydn’s training 
was derived from a study of bis work; Beethoven expressed for 
his genius the most cordial admiration and regard. This position 
he owes mainly to his clavier sonatas, which mark an important 
epoch in the history of musical form. Lucid in style, delicate 
and tender in expression, they are even more notable for the 
freedom and variety of their structural design ; they break away 
altogether from tlw exact formal antithesis which, with the 
composers of the Italian school, had hardened into a convention, 
and .substitute the wider and more flexible outline which the 
great Viennese masters showed to be capable of almost infinite 
development The content of his work, though full of invention, 
lies within a somewhat ruurow emotional range, but it is not less 
sincere in thought than polished and felicitous in phrase. Again 
he was probably the first composer of eminence who made free use 
of harmonic colour for its own sake, apart from the movement of 
contrapuntal ports, and in this way also he takes rank aracaig the 
most important pioneers of tlie school of Vienna. His name has 
now fallen into undue neglect, but no student of music can afiord 
to disregard bis Sonaien fur Kenner und LMhabtr, his oratorio 
Die Israeliien in der Wiislr, and the two concertos (in ti major 
and D nuijor) which have been republislied by Dr Hugo Riemann. 

A list of I)ii» volunuoous com^KMitioim may be found in Eitner's 
Quellen Lexikon, and a cnticai account of them is given in iUttcr’h 
C. P. £. und U'. I'. HudH und dfiten Ut^r (2 voIn.. Berlin. 18O8), u 
miiu* of valnnblc though ill-arrangvd inlormution. 

Four more of Johann Sebastian Bach’s sons grew to manhood 
and became musicians. The eldest of them, Wilhelm Fkieliek- 
MANN Bach( 1710-1784)was by common repute the most gifted; 
a famous organist,« f^ous improvisor and a complete master 
of counterpoint. But, unlike the rest of the family, he was a man 
of idle and dissolute habits, whose career was little more than a 
series of wasted opportunities. Educated at Leipzig, he was 
appointed in 1733 organist of the Sopliienkirchc at Dr^en,and 
in 1747 Ixicame musical director of the Liebfrauenkirchc at Halle. 
The latter office he was compelled to resign in 1764, and thence¬ 
forward he led a wandering life .until, on the 1st of July 1784, 
he died in great poverty at Berlin. His compositions, very few 
of which were printed, include many church cantatas and 
instrumental works, of which the most notable are the fugues, 
polonaises and fantasias for clavier, and an interesting sestet for 
strings, clarinet and horns. Several of his manuscripts ore 
preserved in the Royal library at Berlin; and a complete list of 
his works, so fm- as they are known, may be found in Eitner's 
Quellen Lexikon. 

The fourth son, Johann Gottfrieu Bernhako Baqh (1715- 
1739) was, like bis elder brothers, bom at Weimar and educat^ 
at l^ipzig. From 1735 fo 173 ^ l>e held successively the oiganist- 
shipsat Mtihlhausen and Sangerhausen; in 1738 he threw up hit 
appointment and went to study law at Jena; in 1739 be died, 
aged 24. 

Johann CShristofh FSibbrich Bach (1732-1795), the ninth 
son, was bom at Leipzig, studied at the Ttamosschule and 
the university, and in 1750 was appointed KapdlmeisUr at 
Biickebutg. Ha was an industrious composer, especially of 
church-music and opera, whose work reflects no discredit on the 
family name. 

Johann Ckusdun Bach (1735-1782), the eleventh son, was 
bom at Leipz^ and on the death of bis father in 1750 beoune 
the pupil of his Brother Emanuel at Berlin. In 1754 he went to 
Italy where be studied under^ Padre Martini, and from 1760 to 
tf 6 a held the post of oiganitt at Milan cathedcal, for whkdi he 
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wrote two Masses, a Reqmem, a Te Detm and other works. 
Having also gained some reputation as a composer of apm, he 
was in 1762 invited to Loflden and there sprat the rest of his 
life. For twenty years he was the most popidar mUsidsin in 
England, his dramatic works, produced at the King's theatre, 
were received with great curdiiUity, he was appointed music- 
master to the queen, and his concerts, given in partnership with 
Abel at the Hanover Square rooms, soon, became the most 
fashionable of public entertainments. He is of some historical 
interest as the first composer who {deferred the pianoforte to the 
older keyed-instrumenu; but his works, though elegsnt rad 
pleasing, were ephemeral in character smd have been deservedly 
foigotten. 

A lull account of J. C. Bach's caruer is glvui in the fourth volume 
of Burney 's Uishtry of Muiic. and a catakigur of his oompontions 
in an ui ticle by Ma.\ Schwarz, published in the SamnulMndt of the 
Internationale Musik-tjeeeUsihaft, Jhrg. ii. p. 401. (W. H. Ha.) 

BACHARACH, YAIR (1639-1702), German rabbi, was the 
author of fjawoth Yair (a collection of Responsa) rad other 
works. Bacharurh was a man of wide culture, and holds an 
honourable place among tbe pioneers of the Jewish Re¬ 
naissance which was inaugurated towards the end of the i8th 
century. 

BMHARACH, a town of Germany, in the Prussian Rhine 
Province, romantically situated on the left bank of the Rhine, 
30 m. above Coblenz on the railway to Mainz. Pop. 2000. 
Ttiere is an interesting church, a basiUca,. dating from the 
beginning of the t.3th centuiy. There are also ruins of a 
Gothic church of the f3th and isth centuries. The ruined 
castle of Stahleck, crowning the heights above the town, 
is celebrated in history as the scene of the marriage between 
Henry, eldest son- of Henry the Lion (shortly Wore the latter's 
death in 1195) and Agnes of Hohenstauien, which effected a 
temporary reconciliation between the houses of Welf and Hohen- 
staufen. Other ruined castles are those of Fiirstenberg and 
Stahlberg. All three belonged to the coumts palatine. The wines 
of Bacharorh were once held in the greatest esteem, and it is 
still one of the chief markets of the Rhenish wine trade. 

BACHACMOMT, LOUIS PETIT OE (1690-1771), French 
litterateur, was of noble family and was brought up at the court 
of Versailles. He passed his whole life in Paris as the centre of 
the salon of Madme Doublet de Person (1677-1771), where 
criticism of art and literature took the form of malicious goss^i. 
A sort of register of news was kept in a journal of the salon, 
which dealt largely in scandals and contained accounts of hotels 
I suppressed by the censor. Bachaumont's name is commonly 
connected with the first volumes of this register, which was 
published anonymously under the title Mimoires secrets pour 
servir a I’hisUrire de la RipMiqut dcs lettres, but his exact share 
in the authorship is a matter of controversy. It was continued 1^ 
Pidansat de Mairobert (1707-1779) and others, until it reached 
36 volumes (1774-1779). It is of some value as a historical 
source, especially for prohibited literature. Extracts were 
pubfished by P. Lacroix in one volume, 1859. An incomplete 
edition (4 vols.) was undertaken in 1830 by i^venal. 

S(»', in addition to the memoirs of the time, especially the Corte- 
.iptmdance liutraire of Grimm, Diderot, d'Alembert and others (new 
ed., Paris, 1878, 17 vols.); Ch. Aubertin, L'Esprit public au XVILh 
sMe (Paris, 1872). 

BACHB, ALEXANDER DAUAS (1806-1^7), American 
ph:poist, great-grandson of Benjamin Franklin, was bora at 
PhiladelpW on the 19th of July 1806. After graduating at tiie 
United States Military Academy at West Point in 1825, he acted 
as assistant professor there for some time, and as a ^utenant 
in the corps of engmeers he was engaged for a year or two in the 
erection of coast fortifications. He occupied the post of {woicsior 
of natural philosophy and chemistry in thetJniversiiy of Pran- 
sylvania in 1828-1^1, and in 1842-1843. For the trwtaes of 
a^t in 1848 was to become Girard CoH^, but which had not 
yeA been opened, he spent tiie years 1836-1838 in Europe, 
in order to examine their systems of educatkm, and on u 
return pubhshed a very valuable report. In 1843, on tiK 
death of Professor F. R. Hassier (1770-1843), he wui^poBitod 
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tuperintendent of tbe United States coast survey. He succeeded 
in impresein); Congress with a sense of the great value of this 
work, and by means of the liberal did it granted, he earned out 
a singularly comprehensive plan with great ability and most 
satisfactory results. By a skilful division of labour, and by the 
erection of numerous observing stations, the mapping out of t^ 
whole coast proceeded simultaneously under the eye of the 
general director, ^d in addition a vast mass of magnetic and 
meteorological observations was collected. He died at Kewport, 
Rhode Istend, on the 17th of Feliruary 1867. 

BACHB, FRANCIS RDWARD (1833-1858), English musi^l 
composer, was born in Birmingham on the 14th of September 
1833. 'rte pupil of Alfred Mellon for violin arid Stemdale 
Bennett for composition, he afterwards went to Leipzig in 1853 
and studied with Hauptmann and J'laidy. Considering the early 
age at which he died, his compositions are fairly numerous, 
and the best, a trio for piano and strings, is still held in high 
esteem. Two operettas, a piano concerto and a number of 
published pianoforte pieces and songs do little more than show 
how great was his promise. He died at Birmingham of con¬ 
sumption on the Z4th of August 1858. His younger brother, 
Waltkr Bacue (1842-1888), was born in Birmingham on the 
igthof June 184a, and followed him to the Leipzig Conservatorium, 
where he became an excellent pianist. From 1862 to 1865 he 
studied with Liszt in Rome, and for many years devoted himself 
to the task of winningpopularityfor hismaster’s worksinEngland. 
At his annual concerts in London nearly all Liszt’s larger works 
were heard for the first time in England, and on the occasion 
of Liszt's last visit to England in 1886, he was entertained by 
Bache at a memorable reception at the Grosvenor Gallery. 
Walter Baehc was professor of the pianoforte at the Royal 
Academy of Mu-sic for some years before his death, and the 
foundation of the Liszt scholarship at that institution was mainly 
due to his efforts. He died in London on the 26th of March 1888. 

An intcrestini; memoir of the two brothers, hy Miss Constance 
Bache, appeami in njoi #nder the title Brother Musicians. 

BACHELOR (from Med. lait. barcalarius, with its late and 
rare variant harcolaris —cf. Ital. bacealarr - through 0 . Fr. 
bacheler), in the most general sense of the word, a young man. 
The word, however, as it possesses several widely distinct applica¬ 
tions, has passed through many meanings, and its ultimate origin 
is still involved in a certain amount of obscurity. The derivation 
from Welsh bach, little, is mentioned as “ possible ” by Skeat 
{Etymnlogical Dietitmary), 1 >ut is “ definitely discarded ” by the N nv 
English nietionary, and that given here is suggested as probable. 
The word bacralarius was applied to the tenant of a bacedaria 
(from baccalia, a herd of cows, bacca being a Low Latin variant 
of varra), which was presumably at first a grazing farm and was 
practically the same as n vaselleria, i.e. the fief of a sulwassal. 
Just, however, as the character and the size of the baccalaria 
varied in different ages, so the word baccalarius changed its 
■significance; thus in the 8th century it was applied to the 
rusliri, whether men or women {baccalariae), who worked for the 
tenant of a nuxnsus. Throughout all its meanings the word has 
retained the idea of subordination suggested in this origin. Thus 
it came to be applied to various categories of persons as follows.— 
(i) Ecclesiastics of an inferior grade, e.g. young monks or even 
recently appointed canons (Severtius, de rpiscopis Lugdunen- 
sibus, p. 377, in du Cange), (a) Those belonging to the lowest 
Stage of knighthood. Knights bachelors were either poor vassals 
who could not afford to t^e the field under their own banner, 
or kn^hts twi young to support the responsibility and dignity 
of knights bannerets (see Kniohtbood and Ckvauy). (3) 
Those holding the preliminary demee of a university, enabling 
them to proceed to tliat of master (magister) which alone entitled 
them to teach. In this .sense the word baccalarius or baccalaureus 
first appears at the university of Paris in the 13th century, in 
the system of degrees established under the auspices of Pope 
Gregory IX., as applied to scholars still in statu puptUari. Thus 
there were two classet of baccalarii: the baccaltmi cursares, ije. 
theological candidates passed for admission to the divinit)r 
coune, and the baccalarii disposiU, wdto, having completed thsi 


courae, wei« entitled to proceed to the higher degrees, fa modem 
universities the significance of the degree of bachelor, in relation 
to the others, varies; e.g. at Oxford and Camlm^e the bachelor 
can proceed to his mastership by simply retaining his name on 
the books and paying certain fees; at other univereities a further 
examination is still necessary. But in no case is the bachelor 
a full member of the university. The degree of bachelor (of arts, 
kc .) is Ixirne by women also. (4) The younger or inferior members 
of a trade gild or city company, otherwise known as “ yeomen ” 
(now obsolete). (5) Unmarried men, since these presumably 
have their fortunes yet to make and are not full citizens. The 
word bachelor, now confined to men in this connotation, was 
formerly sometimes used of women also. 

Bachelors, in the sense of unmarried men, have in many 
countries been subjected to penal laws. At Sparta, citizens who 
remained unmarried after a certain age suffered various penalties. 
They were not allowed to witness the gymnastic exercises of the 
maidens ; and during winter they were compelled to inarch naked 
round the market-place, singing a song composed against them¬ 
selves and expressing the justice of their punishment. The 
usual respect of fae young to the old was not paid to bachelors 
(Plut. Lyc. 15). At Athens there was no definite legislation on 
this matter ; but certain minor laws are evidently dictated by a 
spirit akin to the Spartan doctrine (see Schdmann, Or. Alterth. 
i. 548). At Rome, though there appear traces of some earlier 
legislation in the matter, the first clearly known law is that called 
the Lex Julia, passed about 18 b.c. It does not appear to have 
ever come into full operation ; and in a.d. 9 it was incorporated 
with the Lex Papia et Poppaea, the two laws being frequently 
cited as one, Lex Julia et Papia Poppaea. This law, while re¬ 
stricting marriages between the several classes of the people, laid 
hravy penalties on unmarried persons, gave certain privileges to 
those citizens who had several children, and finally imposed 
lighter penalties on nwried persons who were childless. 
Isolated instances of such penalties occur during the middle 
ages, e.g. by a charter of liberties granted by Matilda I., 
countess of Nevers, to Auxerre in 1223, an annua! tax of five 
solidi is imposed on any man qui non habei uxorem et est backr- 
larius. In Britain there has been no direct legislation bearing 
on bachelors; hut, occasionally, taxes have*been made to bear 
more heavily on them than on others. Instances of this are the 
act (6 and 7 Will. III.) passed in 1695; the tax on .servants, 
1785 ; and the income tax, 1798. 

BACHIAN (Dutch Batjan), one of the Molucca Islands, in the 
residency of 'Te.mate, Dutch East Indies, in the Molucca Sea, in 
o°i3'-o°S5' S. and i27°22-i28° E. With its suliordinate islands, 
Mandioli, Tuwali and others, it lies west of the southern penin¬ 
sula of the island of Halmahera or Jilolo, and has an area of 914 
sq. m. It is of irregular form, consisting of two distinct moun¬ 
tainous parts, united by a low isthmus, which a slight subsidence 
would submerge. The island is in part of volcanic formation, 
and the existence of hot springs points to volcanic activity. 
There are, however, especially in the southern portion, ancient 
and non-volcanic rocks. The highest elevation occurs at the 
south of the island, the mountain of Labua reaching 6950 ft. 
Coal and other minerals have been discovered. A large portion 
of the island is richly wooded, and sago, cocoa-nuts and cloves 
(which are indigenous) are abundantly produced. Bachian is 
remarkable as the most eastern point on the globe inhabited by 
any of the Quadrumana, a black ape occurring here as in Celebes. 
The island is very rich in birds and insects. The interior of the 
island is uninhabited and none of the dwellers on the coast are 
indigenous. Ihey consist of the Sirani or Christian descendants 
of toe Portuguese, of Malays, with a Papuan element, Galela 
men from the north of Hidmahera, immigrants from Celebes, 
with some Chinese and Arabs. The total number of inhabitants 
is about 13,000. The chief village, called Amasing by the in¬ 
habitants, but alto called Bachian, is situated on the west side 
of toe isthmus. Bachian is toe most important island of a group 
formeriy governed by a sultan, but since 1889 by a committee 
of chiefs under toe omtrol a Dutto contriaur. From i88z 
onvratds a Batjan-compony attempted.to ex{A(Ht toe island, but 
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unsuccessfully; owing to a deficient knowledge of the soil and its 
capabilities ai^ a lack of labourets. 

lAOK'BORD, or BACK-Lxma, in Scots law, a deed qualify¬ 
ing the terms of another deed, or declaratory of the purposes 
for which another deed has been granted. Thus an ex facie 
absolute disposition, qualified by a back-bond expressing the 
limited nature of the right actually held by the person to whotn 
the disposition is made, would constitute what in England is 
termed a deed of trust. 

BACK-CHOIB, RsTao-CHon, a space behind the high altar 
in the choir of a church, in which there is, or was, a small altar 
standing back to back with the other. 

BACKBRGOHIE, or Bakaroanj, a district of British India 
in the Dacca division of Eastern Bengal and Assam. It forms 
part of the joint delta of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra, and 
Its area is 4543 sq. m. The genei^ aspect of the district is that 
of a flat even country, dotted with clusters of bamboos and betel- 
nut trees, and intersected by a perfect network of dark-coloured 
and sluggish streams. There is not a hill or hiliock in the whole 
district, but it derives a certain picturesque beauty from its wide 
expanses of cultivation, and the greenness and freshness of the 
vegetation. This is especially conspicuous in the rains, but at 
no time of the year does the Strict present a dried or burnt-up 
appearance. The villages, which are always walled round by 
groves of bamboos and betel-nut palms, have often a very 
striking appearance; and Backergunje has many beauties of 
detail which strike a traveller in pa^ng through the country. 
The level of the country is low, forming as it does a part of the 
great Gangetic delta ; and the rivers, streams and water-courses 
are so numerous that it is very difficult to travel except by boat 
at any season of the year. Every natural hollow is full of water, 
around the margin of which long grasses, reeds and other aquatic 
plants grow in the greatest profusion, often making it difficult 
to say where the land ends and the water begins. Towards the 
north-west the country is very marshy and nothing is to be seen 
for miles but tracts of unreclaimed swamps and rice lands, with 
a few huts scattered here and there and raised on mounds of 
earth. In the south of the district, along the coast of the Bay 
of Bengal, lie the forest tracts of the Sundarbans, the habitation 
of tigers, leopards And other wild beasts. 

The principal rivers of the district are the M^hna, the Arial 
Khan and the Haringhata or Baleswar, with their numerous off¬ 
shoots. The Meghna represents the Accumulated waters of the 
Brahmaputra and Ganges. It flows along the eastern boundary 
of the district in a southerly direction for about loo m. tilHt 
debouches into the Bay of Bengal. During the latter part of its 
course this noble river expands into a large estuary containing 
many islands, the principal of which is that of Dakshin Shahbu- 
pur. The islands on the sea-front are exposed to devastation 
by cyclonic storm-waves. The Arial Khan, a branch of the 
Ganges, enters the district from the north, and flows generally 
in a south-easterly direction till it falls into the estuary of the 
Meghna. The main channel of the Arial Khan is about t^oo yds. 
in width in the dry season, and from aooo to 3000 yds. in the rains. 
It receives a number of tributaries, sends off several offshoots, 
and is navigable throughout the year by native cargo bpats of the 
largest size. The Haringhata, Baleswar, Madhumati and Garai 
are various local names for the same river in different parts of its 
course and represent another great offshoot of the Ganges. It 
enters Backeigunje near the north-west comer of the Strict, 
whence it forms its western boundary, and runs south, but with 
great windings in its upper reaches, till ft crosses the Sundarbans, 
and finally falls into the Bay of Bengal by a large and deep 
estuary, capable of receiving ships of considerable burden. In 
the whole of its course through the district the river is nav^ble 
by native boats of huge tonnage, and by large sea-going ships as 
high up as Morrelkpj, in the neighbouri^ district of Jessote. 
Among its many tnbutaries in Backergunje the most important 
is the Kacha, itsdf a considerable stream and navigable by Iiiige 
boats all the year round, wMch flows in a southerly direction for 
so m., whm it fab into the Baleswar. Other rivers of minor 
importance are the Barisal, Bishkhali, Nihalganj, Khairabad, 


Ghagar, Kumar, &e. All the rivers in the district axMubject 
to tidal action from the Meg^ on the north, and from the Bay 
of Bengal on the south, ana nearly all of them are navigable at 
high tide by country bmts of all rises. The rise of the tide is 
veiy considerable in the estuary of the Meghna, and many of the 
creeks and water-courses in the island of Dakshin Shahbaqnir, 
which are almost dry at ebb tide, contain 18 or tq ft, of water at 
the flood. A very strong “bore” or tidal'wave rims up the 
estuary of the Meghna at spring tides, and ringular sound 
like thunder, known as the “ Baiisal guns,” is often heard far 
out at sea about the time it is coming in. There are numerous 
marshes in the district, of great size and depth, and abounding in 
flsh. 

The Mussulmans of Backergunje are among the worst of their 
creed, steeped in ignorance and prejudice, easily exdted to 
violence and murder, very litigious and grossly immoral. On 
accountof an epidemic of murders disarmament hwi to be enforoed 
in the district. The Faiaizis or Puritan sect of Mabommedans 
are exceedingly numerous in the district. The Buddhist popula¬ 
tion consists of Maghs or the people of Arakan, whoflrst settled 
in Backergunje alraut 1800, and have made thennelyes very 
useful in the clearing of the Sundarbans. A gipsy-like tribe 
called the Bebajias are rather numerous in this district. They 
live principally in boats, travelling from place to place, profess 
Mahommedanism, and gain their subsistence by wood-cutting 
in the Sundarbans, Ashing, fortune-telling and trading in trinkets. 
In 1901 the population was 2,291,753, showing an increase of 
6 % in the decade. 

A number of small trading villages exist throughout the 
district, and each locality has its periodical fairs for purposes 
of traffic. The material condition of the people is good. Evi^ 
inhabitant is a small landholder and cultivates sufficient rin 
and other necessaries for the support of his family. Owing to this 
reason, hired labour is very scarce. Rice is the great crop of the 
district, and three harvests are obtainad annually—the aman, 
or winter rice ; am, or autumn crop; and boro, or spring rice. 
The climate of Backeigunje is one of the healthiest in Eastern 
Bengal, owii% to the strong south-west monsoon, which comes 
up directly from the Bay of Bengal, and keeps the atmosphere 
cool; but the heavy rainfall and consequent humidity of the 
atmosphere, combined with the use of bad water, are fruitful 
sources of disease. The average annual temperature varies from 
78° to 85° F. The thermometer ranges from 62° to 98°. 

Baris^, the headquarters station, situated on the west bank 
of the Barisal river, had a population in 1901 of 18,978. The 
next largest town is Pirojpur (14,119), 

BAOKOAMMON,a game played with draughtsmen and a special 
board, depending on the throw of dice. It is said to have been 
invented about the loth century (Strutt). A similar game (Eadur 
duedecim scripiorum, the “ twelve-line game ”) was known to the 
Romans, and Plato {RfpuHic,h\i. x.) mludas to a game in which 
dice were thrown and men were placed after due consideration. 
The etymology of the word " backgammon ” is disputed; it is 
probably Saxon™Aarr, back, gamen, game ; i.e. a game in which 
the players are liable tp be sent back. Other derivations are, 
Dan. b^he, tray, gammek, game (Wedgwood); and Welsh back, 
little, cammaun, iMttle (Henry). Chaucer alludes to a game of 
“ tables,” played with three dice, in which “ men ” were moved 
from the oppcmoit’s “tables,” the game {ludm Anglieonm) 
being descrit)^ in the Harleian MSS. (1527). The French name 
for tmckgammon is trictrac, imitative of the rattle of tire dice. 

Backgammon is played by two persons. The ** board ” (see 
diagram) is divided into four “ tablra,” each table being marked 
wi£ six “points” coloured differently. The inner mid outer 
tables are separated from each other 1 ^ a projecting bar. The 
board (in the ordinary form of the game) is furnished with fiffoen 
white and fifteen bkuk men, “ set" or arranged as in the liiagniin. 
It is usual to nudie the inner tatfle the one nearest to tlw l^ht. 
Two dice-boxes ate required, one for each player, and A pair of 
dice, which as« used by both players. The dke are mAtked with 
numbers on their six sides, frmn one to six, number one being 
called “ace,”3 two, “deuce”; three, “trey” Foimerty the 
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Bhck'h Home or Iniwi Table. 



l#ur WM c&Ued ** qufttr© ** (j^onounced “ cater ’) j the five, 
“ cinque ” (pronounced either “ *anjc ” or “ sink ”); and the 
sis, “ six ” (size). 

For the right to start each player throws one or two dice ; 
the «ic who throws the higher number has the right of playing 
first; and he n^ either adopt the numbers thrown or he may 
tJww again, using both dice. u 

Tile men are mosed on from poinf to point, accordii^ to the 
throws of the dice made by the players alternately. White 
rnovek franj blork^s inner taWo to black js outer, and from toB 
to white’s outer taWi , and so on to white's inner table ; and ail 
hiack's moves must be in the contrary direction. A player mav 
move any of his men a numlicr of fwints corresponding to the 
numbers thrown by him, provided the point to which the move 

would bring him is 
Black not iMcAed by two 

Btact. Outer T.I.IS. 

adversary’s men 
being on it. The 
whole throw may 
be taken with one 
man, or two men 
may lie moved, one 
the exact number 
of points on one 
die, the other tl\e 
number on the 
other die. Ifdoulv 
lets are thrown 
(e.g. two sixes), 
four moves of that 
number (e.g. four 
movesof six points) 
may be made, 
either all by one 
man or separately 
by more. Thus, 
suppose white 
throws five, six, he 

may move one of his men from the left-hand comer of the blab’s 
inner table to the left .hand comer of black's outer taUe for six ; 
he may, again, move the same man five points farther on, when 
his move is completed; or he may move any other man five 
points. But white cannot move a man for five from the black's 
ace-point, bocau.se the six-point in that table is blocked. Any 
part of the throw which cannot be moved is of no effect, but it is 
oompulsury for a player to move the whole throw unless blodced. 
Thus if the men were differently placed, and white could move a 
six, and having done so could not move a five, his move is com¬ 
pleted. If, however, by moving the five first, he can afterwards 
move a six, he must make the move in that manner. 

When a player so moves as to place two men on die same point, 
he is said to “ make a point" 

When there is only a single man on a point, it is called a “ blot’’ 
\Vhen a blot is left, the man there may be taken up (technically 
the blot may be " hit") by the adversary if he throws a munbOT 
which will enable him to place a man on that point The man 
hit is placed on the bar, and has to begin again by entering the 
odvenory't home table again at the next throw should it result 
in a number that rorrespi^s to an unblocked point. The points 
in the home tables count for this purpose os i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
beginning from the ace-point A {^yer is not allowed to move 
any other man while be has one to pKer. It is, therefore, on 
advantage to have made all the points in your own board, so that 
your advenwiy, if you take a man up, cannot (mter; and you can 
then contfoue throwing until a point is opmed. 

_ The game proceeds un^ one of the players gets aB his men into 
his inner table or Jvme. Then he begins to take his men off the 
boMsd, or to tear them, m. to remove a man from any point that 
coow^wnds in Qumhec with his throw. If tudi a point is un¬ 
occupied, a move must be made, if there is room for it, and a 
mes'e may be taken, instead of braring a man, at any rime; but 


Home ot lnn« TaMc WhUeV Oitter Talkie. 
Wmi^ 

BackRammon Board. 

1, Black's ncn-jKiint. ,1. Black's bar-point. 

2, White's ace-point. 4. White's bar-point. 


whtm six is wnpty, if six is thrown a man may be tome from five 
and so on. If, after a player has conunenced throwing off his men, 
he should be hit on a blot, he must enter on his advwsaty’s kuaer 
tabk and must bring the man taken up into bis own inner table 
before he can bear further. 

Whoever first takes off all his men wins the game:—a single 
game (a “ hit ") if his adversary has begun bearing ; a double 
game (a “ gammon ’’) if the adversary has not borne a man j and 
a triple game (a “ backgammon ’’) if, at the time the winner bears 
his last man, his adversary, not iiaving borne a man, has one in 
the winner's inner table, or has a man up. When a series of 
games is played, the winner of a hit has ^ first throw in the 
.succeeding game; but if a gammon is won, the players each 
throw a single die to determine the first move of the next game. 

In order to play liackRainmoa well, it is necessary to know all 
the chances on two dice and to apply them in various ways. The 
nmaber of difiereot tlirows tiiat can bu made is thirty-six. By 
taking all the combinations of lliosc tlirows which include given 
numbers, it is easily discovered where blots may be left with the 
least probaMUty of being hit. For example, to find the chance of 
being kit where a blot can only be taken up by an ace, the adversary 
may throw two aces, or acc in combination with any other number 
up to six. and he may throw each of these in two diflerent ways, so 
that there are in all eles'cn wavs in which an ace may be thrown. 
This, deducted from thirty-six (the total number oi throws), leaves 
twenty-five ; so that it is 25 to 11 against being bit on an aue. It 
is very important to bear lu mind the chance of being liit on any 
numlicr. The following table gives tlio odds against being hit on 
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The table shows that il a blot must be lelt within the reach of 
one die. the nearer it Is left to the adversary's man the less proba¬ 
bility there is of ite being hit. Also, that il is long odds against 
lieing hit on a Wot which is only to be reached with double dice, 
and that, in that case (on any number from 7 fc 11), the farther ofi 
the blot is, the less chance tliore is ot its lieing bit. 

Tlic table assumes tliat the tioard is open for every poasible tlirow. 
If part of the throw is blocked by an intervening point being held by 
adverse men. the chance of being hit is less. 

Two principles, tlien, have to bo considered in moving the men- 
(1) To make points where there is the best cliance of obstructing 
the opponent, (i) When obliged to leave blots, to choose the po,si- 
tion ui which they are lea.st likely to be hit. 

The best points to secure- are the five-point in your own inner 
taWe and the five-point in your adversary's inner table. The next 
Ixisl is your own bw-pomt : and the next lies! tiie tour in yoiir own 
inner table. 

The best move for some throws at the commencement of a game 
i.s as follows:—Aces (the best of all throws), move two on your bar- 
pWnt and two on yonr five-point. This throw is often given to 
inferior players by way oi odds. 

Ace. trey : make the five-point in your inner table. 

Ace. six : make your liar-point. 

Deuces; move two on the four-point in your inner table, and two 
on the ti«y-t>omt in your opponent's inner table. 

Deuce, four ; make the four-point in your own table. 

Threes: play two on the five-point in your inner table, and two 
on the four-point of your adversary's inner table, or make your luir- 
point. 

Trey, five: make the trey-point in your own table. 

Trey, six: bring a man from your adversary's ace-point as far as 
he wiU go. • 

Fours : move on two on the five-point In your adversary's inner 
taUe, and two from the five in his outer table. 

Four, five and tour, six: oarry a man from your adversary’s ace- 
point as far as he will go. 

Fives; move two men from the five in your adversary's outer 
table to toe trcy-polnt in your inner table. 

Five, six: move a man from your adversary’s ace-point as far as 
hes^ga 

Sixes (the second-best tbnsr): move two on your adverwry's 
bar-point and two on your own bar-pqiat. 

In carrying Die men home carry the most distant man to your 
advenarv 8 bar-point, to the six-pwtfik your outer table, and then 
to the six-point in-yaar inner tslbls. ^MoUowing this rule sa nearly 
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as the throws admit, you will cany the men to your inaec tabic in 
the fewest number of throws. 

Avmd carryinR many men upon the trey or deuce-point in your 
own tables, as these men ate out of plsy. 

Whenever you have taken up two at your advemary's men, and 
two or more points made in your inner table, spread your other men 
in the hope of making another point in your tables, and of bitting 
the man your adversary enters. 

Always take up a man if the blot you leave in making the move 
can only be hit with double dice, but if you already have two of your 
opponenl's men in your tables it is unwise to take up a third. 

In entering a man which it is to your advcrsaiys advantage to 
hit, leave the Hot upon the lowest point you can. e.g. ace-point in 
preference to deuce-point. 

When your adversary is bearing his men. and you have two men 
in his table, say. on bis ace-]iuint, and several men in the outer table, 
it is to your advantage to leave one man on the ace-point, because it 
prevents his Iwarlng his men to the greatest advantage, and gives 
you the chance of his leaving a blot. But if you find that you can 
probably save the gammon by bringing both your men out of his 
table, do not wait for a blot. Eight points is the average throw. 

The laws of Iwckgammon (as given by Hoyle) ari' as follows - 

I. Wlien a man is touched by tlie caster it must lie played if 
possible; if impossible no penalty, i. A man is not played till it 
IK placed upon a point and ijuitted. 3. If a player omits a man 
tram tlie board there is no penalty. 4. U he bears any numUir ol 
men belore he has entered a man taken up. men so borne must U’ 
entered again. 3. If he has mistaken Ills throw and played it. and 
his adversary has thrown, it is not in the choice of either of the 
players to alter it. unless they both agree to do so. 6. If one or 
both dice are " cocked," i.e. do not lie fairly and «iuarely on the 
table, a fresh tlirow is imperative. 

Russian Backgammon varies from the above game in that the 
men, instead of being set as in the diagram, arc entered in the 
.same table by throws of the dice, and botli players move in the 
same direction round to the opposite table. TTiere are various 
rules for this game. By some a player is not obliged to enter all 
his men before he moves any ; he can take up blots at any time 
on entering, but while he has a man tip, ho must enter it before 
entering any more or moving any of tliose already entered. If he 
cannot enter the man that is op, he loses the benefit of the throw, 

A player who throws doublets must play or enter not only tlie 
number thrown, but also doublets of the number corresponding 
to the opposite side of the dice; thus, if he tiirows sixes, he must 
first enter or move tiie sixes, as the case may lie, and then aces, 
and he also has another throw. Some rules allow him to play 
cither doublets first, but be must always complete one set before 
playing the other. If a player cannot play the whole of his throw, 
his adversary is sometimes allowed to play the unplayed portion, 
in which coses the caster is sometimes allowed to come in and 
complete bis moves, if he can, and in the event of his having 
thrown deuce-ace or doublets to throw again. If he throws 
doublets a second time, he moves and throws again, and so 
on. The privilege is sometimes restricted by not allowing this 
advantage to the first doublets thrown by each player. It is 
sometimes extended by allowing the thrower of the deuce-ace to 
choose any doublets he likes on the opposite side of the dice, 
and to tlirow again, Tlie restriction with regard to the first 
donblets thrown does not apply to deuce-ace, nor does throwing 
it remove the restriction with regard to first doublets. A player 
must first be able to complete the doublets thrown. If the 
player cannot move the whole throw he cannot take the corre¬ 
sponding doublets, and he is not allowed another' throw if he 
cannot move all the points to which he is entitled. 

BACKRUYSEN, or Bakhuisin, LUOOLF (1631-1708), Dutch 
painter, was bom at Emden, in Hanover. He was brought up as 
a merchant at Amsterdam, but early discovered so strong a 
gmius for pamting that he relinquished business and devoted 
himself to art. He studied first under ABart van Everdingen and 
then under Hendrik Dubbels, two eminent masters of the time, 
and soon became celebrated foi his lea-pieces. He was an ardent 
student of mtsm, and frequently exposed himsdf on the sea in 
an open boat in_ order to study the effects of teinpests. His 
compositions, which are vety numerous, are neariy idf variations 
of coe subject, and in a style peculiarly his own, marked ^ 
intense realism or fairitful imitation of nature. In hh later yean 
IfaKdchuysen employed his time in etching and cal%r8pby. He 
died in Amsterdam on the 17th of November 1708. 


8ACKMAIUI, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Wiirttem* 
beig, 19 m. by rail N.E. from .Stuttgart. Pop. (1990) 7650, It 
has an interest chordi,«dating from the iith century, and 
notable tanneries and leather factories, wuoUen wid cloth miUs. 
In 1325 Backnang was ceded to Wurttembeig by Baden. In the 
vicinity is the Wilhelmsheim sanatorium for consumptives. 

BACKSORATCHEB, a long slender rod of wood, whalebone, 
tortoiseshell, horn or cane, with a carved fayman hand, usually 
of ivoty, mounted at the extremity. Its name suggests the 
primary use of the implement, but little is known of its history, 
and it was unquestionably also employed as a kind of rake to 
keep in order the huge " heads " of powdered hair worn by ladies 
during a considerable portion of the i8th and the early part of the 
19th centuries. The backscratcher varies in length from 12 to ao 
in.,and themore elaborate examples, which were occasionally hung 
from the waist, are silver-mounted, and in rare instances the ivory 
fingers bear carved rings. The liand is sometimes outstretched, 
and sometimes the fingers are flexed; the modelling is frequently 
good, the fingers delicately fomed and the nails well defined. 
As a rule the rod is finished oil with a knob. The hand was now 
and again replarxd by a rake or a bird’s claw. Hie hand was 
indifferently dexter or sinister, but the Chinese variety usually 
bears a right iuuid. Like most of the obsolete appliances of daily 
life, the backscratcher, or scratch-back, as it is sometimes called, 
has become scarce, and it is one of the innumerable objects whidi 
attract the attention of the modern collector. 

BACK’S BIVEB {ThlewechoiyeA, or “ Great Fish a river in 
Mackenzie and Keewatln districts, l^ada, rising in Sussex lake, 
a small liody of water in 108° 20' W. and 64“ 25' N., and flowii^ 
witli a very tortuous course N.E. to an inlet of the Arctic Oixan, 
passing tlmiugh several large lake-expansions—Pelly, Garry, 
MacDougall and Franklin, lake the Coppermine, the only other 
large river of this part of Canada, it is rendered unnavigable by a 
succession of rapids and rocks. It was discovered and explored 
by Sir George Back in 1834. Its total length is 560 m. 

BACKWARDATION, or, as it is mort often called for brevity. 
Back, a technical term employed on the London Stock Exchange 
to express the amount charged for the loan of stock from one 
account to the other, and paid to the purchaser by the seller on a 
bear account (.see Account) in order to allow the seller to defer 
the dclivciy of the stock. The seller, having sold for delivery 
on a certain date, stocks or shares which probably he does not 
possess, in the hope that be may be able, before the day fixed 
for delivery, to buy them at a cheaper price and so earn a profit, 
finds on settling-day that the prices have not gone down accord¬ 
ing to his expectation, and therefore pays the purchaser an agreed 
amount of interest (backwardation) for the privilege of deferring 
the delivery, either in order to procure the stock, or rise in the 
hope that there will be a shrinkage in the price which will enable 
hiin to gain a profit. (See also Stock Exchange.) 

BACON, FRANCIS (Baron Verulam, Viscount St Auians) 
(1561-1626), English philosopher, statesman and essayist, was 
born at Ywli House in the Strand, London,on the 22nd of January 
1560/1. He was the youngest son of Sir Nicholas Bacon (g.v.X 
His mother, the second wtfe of Sir Nicholas, was a daughter ^ 
Sir Anthony Cooke, formerly tutor to Edward VI, She was a 
woman of considerable culture, well skilled in the classical 
studies of the period, and a warm odherimt of the Reformed or 
Puritan Church, Very little is known of Bacon’s early life at^ 
education. His health being then, as always, extremely ddicate, 
he probably received much of his instruction at home. In April 
1573 he was entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, where for 
three years he resided with his brotfatf Anthony. At Cam¬ 
bridge he applied himself diligently to the several sciences as 
then taught, and came to the conclusion that the methods em¬ 
ployed and the results attained were alike erroneous. Although 
he prererved a reverence iot Aristotle (of whom, however, 
he seems to have known but little), he learned to despise 
the current Aristotelian philosophy. It yielded no fruit, was 
serviceable only for disputation, and the end it prepoied to itself 
was a mistaken one. I%ik>aopby must be taught itotruepurpMe, 
and for this purpose a new method must be devised. With the 
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fint getmi of this great conception in his mind, Bacon left the 
university. , 

On the *7th of June 1576 he an# his brother Anthony were 
entered dt soeietate magislnmim at Gray's Inn, and a few mon^ 
later he was sent abroad with Sir Amyas Paulet, the English 
ambassador at Paris. The disturbed state of government and 
society in France at that time afforded him valuable political 
instruction. It wa^ formerly supposed that certain Notes on the 
State of Christendom, usually printed in his works, contain the 
results of his observations, but Speddin^ has shown that there is 
no reason for ascribing these Notes to him, and that they may be 
attributed with more probability to one of his brother Anthony’s 
correspondents. 

The sudden death of his father in February 1578/9 necessitated 
Bacon’s return to England, and exercised a very serious influence 
on his fortum-s. A considerable sum of money had been laid up 
by Sir Nicholes for the purchase of an estate for his youngest son, 
the only one otherwise unprovided for. Owing to his sudden 
death, this intention was not carried out, and a fifth only of the 
money descended to Francis. This was one of the gravest mis¬ 
fortunes of his life ; he started with insufficient means, acquired 
a habit of borrowing and was never afterwards out of debt. As 
it had become necessary that he should adopt some profession, he 
selected that of law, and took up his residence at Gray’s Inn in 
» 579 - 

In the fragment De Inlerpretatione Naturae Prooemium 
(written probably about 1603) Bacon analyses his own mental 
character and lays hefore us the objects {le had in view when he 
entered on public life. If his opening sentence, “ Ego cum me ad 
utilitates humanas natum existimarem ” f“ since I thought my¬ 
self born to be of advantage to mankind ”), seems at first sight a 
little arrogant, it must be remembered that it is the arrogance of 
Aristotle’s /iryaAil^eXus,' who thinks himself worthy of great 
things, and is worthy. The ideal of production of good to the 
human race through the discovery of truth, was combined in him 
with the practical desir# to be of service to his country. He 
purposed, therefore, to obtain, if possible, some honourable post 
in the state which would give him the means of realizing these 
projects, and would enable him to do somewhat for the church, 
the third of the objects whose good he had at heart. The constant 
striving after these three ends is the key to Bacon’s life. His 
(jualifications for accomplishing the task were not small. His 
intellect was far-seeing and acute, quick and yet cautious, medi¬ 
tative, methodical and free from prejudice. If we add to this 
account that he seems to have been of an unusually amiable dis¬ 
position we have a fairly complete picture of his mental character 
at this critical period of his life. 

In j 580 he appears to have taken the first step in his career by 
applying, through his uncle, Butghley, the lord treasurer, for some 
post at court. His suit, though well received by the queen, was 
unsuccessful; the particulars are totally unknown. For two 
years after this disappointment he worked quietly at Gray’s Inn, 
and in 1583 was admitted an outer barrister. In 1584 he took 
his seat in parliament for Melcombe in Dorsetshire, but the 
notes for the session do not disclose what reputation he gained. 
About the same time he made another application to Burghley, 
apparently with a view to expediting his progress at the bar. 
His uncle, who appears to have “ token his zmI for ambition,” 
wrote him a severe letter, taking him to task for arrogance 
and pride, qualities which Bacon vehemently disclaimed. As 
his advancement at the bar was unusually rapid, his unde’s 
influence may have been exerted in his behalf. In 1589 he 
received the first substantial piece of patronage from his power¬ 
ful kinsman, the reversion of the cleritehip of dhe Star Chamber, 
The office was worth about £1600 a year; but it did not become 
vacant for nearly twenty years. A consideraWe period of his life 
thin slipped away, and his affairs had not prospered. He had 
written on the condition irf parties in the church ; he had set 
down his thoughts on philosophical reform in ^e lost tract, 
Temporis Partus Mmeinms ; but he had failed in obtaining the 
position which he looked upon ea m indispensable condition 
> SaeNie. Eth. iv. 3.3. 1133b. 
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of success. A long and eloquent letter to Burghley ‘ throws 
additional light upon his dimeter, and gives a hint as to the 
cause of his unde’s slackness in promoting him. 

Some time before this, perhap as early as 1588, Bacon appears 
to have become acquainted with the earl of Essex, Elizabeth’s 
favourite. At the close of 1591 he was acting as the earl’s 
confidential adviser, and exerted himself, together with his 
brother Anthony, diligently in the earl’s service. In February 
>593 parliament was (^led, and Bacon took his seat for Middle- 
•sex. The special occasion for which the House had been sum¬ 
moned was the discovery of one of the numerous popish plots 
that distracted Elizabeth’s reign. 

As Bacon’s conduct in this emergency seriously affected his 
fortunes and has been much misunderstood, it is necessary to 
state, as briefly as possible, the whole facts of the case. The 
House having been duly informed of the state necessities, assented 
to a double subsidy and appointed a committee to draw up the 
requisite articles. Before this was completed, a message arrived 
from the House of Lords requesting a conference, which was 
granted. The committee of the Commons were then informed 
that the crisis demanded a triple subsidy to be collected in a 
shorter time than usual, that the Lords could not assent to less 
than this, and that they desired to confer on the matter. This 
proposal of the Lords to discuss supply infringed upon the 
privileges of the Commons; accordingly, when the report of 
committee was read to the Lower House, Bacon spoke against 
the proposed conference, pointing out at the same time that a 
communication from the Lords might be received, but that the 
actual deliberation on it must be taken by themselves alone. 
His motion, after some delay, was carried and the conference 
was rejected. The Lords upon this lowered their demands, and 
desired merely to make a communication, which, being legitimate, 
was at once assented to. The House had then before them the 
proposal for a triple subsidy, to be collected in three, or, as the 
motion ultimately was shaped, in four years, instead of in six, 
as the ordinary custom would have been. Bacon, who approved 
of the increased subsidy, was opposed to the short period in 
which it was prbposed to raise it. • He suggested that it would 
be difficult or impossible for the people to meet such heavy 
demands, that discontent and trouble would arise, and that the 
better method of procedure was to raise money by levy or 
imposition. His motion appears to have received no support, 
and the four years’ subsidy was passed unanimously. Bacon, 
as it turned out, had been mistaken in thinking that the country 
would be unable to meet the increased taxation, and his conduct, 
though prompted by a pure desire to be of service to the queen, 
gave deep and well-nigh ineradicable offence. He was accused 

’ “ I wax now somewhat ancient; one-and-thirty years is a grait 
deal of sand in the hour-glass. ... 1 ever bare a mind (in some 
middle place that I could discharge) to serve her majesty ; not as a 
man born under Sol, that loveth honour: nor under Jupiter, that 
loveth business (for the contemplative planet carrieth me away 
wholly); but as a man bom under an e.\xcllent sovereign, that de- 
serveth the dedication of all men's abilities. . . . Again, the meanness 
of my estate doth somewhat move me : for though I cannot accuse 
myself that I am either prodigal or slothful, yet my health is not to 
spend, nor my course to get. Lastly, I confess that I have as vast 
contemplative ends as I have moderate civil ends ; for I have taken 
all knowledge to be my province ; and if I could purge' it of two sorts 
of rovers, whereof the one with frivolous disputatu^, confutations 
and verbosities, the other with blind experiments and auricular 
traditions and impostures, hath committed so many spoils, I hope I 
should bring in industrious observations, grounded conclusions and 
profitable inventions and discoveries—the brat state of that province. 
This, whether it be curiosity, or vain-glory,or nature, or (if one take 
it favourably) pkilanlkropia. is so fixed in my mind as it cannot be 
removed. And I doeasily sec, thatplace of any reasonable command¬ 
ment doth bring commandment of more wits than of a man's own. 
. . . And if your lordship shall find now, or at any time, that X do 
seek or affect any place whereunto any that is nearer to your lord- 
ship shall be convenient, say then that I am a most dishonest man. 
And if your lordship will not carry me on, .. . this I will do, I will 
seB the inheritance that I have, and purchase some lease of quick 
revenue, or scane office of gain that shall be executed by deputy, and 
so give over all care of sravice, and become eome sorry txrakmaker, 
or a true pioneer in that mine of truth,”—Spedding, Letters and 
Life, i, 108-109. - 
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of seeking popofauity, and was for a tiitw excluded from the oonrt 
His letter to Buighley,’ who had told him of the queen's 
displeasure with his speech, offers no apology for what he had 
said, but expresses regret lirat his motives should have been 
misunderstood. He soon felt that the queen's anger was not to 
be appeased by such a justification. The attorney-generalship 
had fallen vacant and Bacon became a candidate for the office, 
his most formidaUe rival being his life-long antagonist, Edward 
Coke, who was then solicitor. Essex warmly espoused Bacon’s 
cause and earnestly pressed his claims upon the queen; but 
his impetuous, pettish pleading tended to retard the cause. 
Burghlry, on ^e other hand, in no way promoted his nephew's 
interest; he would recommend him for the sulidtorship, but 
not for tlie attorney-generalship; and it is not improbable that 
Sir Kolrert Cecil secretly used his influence against his cousin. 
The queen delayed the appointment, and Bacon's fortunes, 
as tliey then stoc^, could ill Imiok delay. He was harassed with 
debt and at times so disheartened that he contemplated retire¬ 
ment from public life. In March 1504 it was at lust understood 
that Coke was to be attorney-general. Essex, though bitterly 
mortified, at once threw all his energies into the endeavour to 
procure for Bacon Uie solicitorship; but in this case also, his 
method of dealing, whicli was wholly opposed to Bacon's advice,- 
seemed to irritate the queen. The old offence was not yet for¬ 
given, and after a tedious delay, the office wus given, in October 
1595, to Serjeant Thomas Fleming. Burghley and Sir John 
Puckering seem to have assisted Bacon honestly, if not over- 
warmly, in this second application; but the conduct of Cecil 
had roused suspicions which were not perhaps without foundation. 
Essex, to compensate in some degree for Bacon's disappomtment, 
insisted on presenting him with a piece of land, worth about 
£1800, and situated probably near Twickenham Park. Nor did 
his kindness cease there ; before sailing on the expedition to 
(jidiz, in the beginning of 1596, he addressed letters to Buck- 
hurst, Fortescue and Egerton, earnestly requesting them to use 
their influence towards procuring for ]^con the vacant office of 
master of the rolls. Bdore anything came of this application, 
the Cadiz expedition had resulted in a brilliant success, and 
Essex became the idol of the army and the people. Bacon 
saw clearly that such a reputation would assuredly alienate the 
affections of the queen, who loved not to have a subject too 
powerful or loo popular. He therefore addressed an eloquent 
and imploring letter to the earl, pointing out the dangers of his 
position and urging upon him what he judged to be the only 
safe course of action, to seek and secure the favour of the queen 
alone; above all things dissuading him from the appearance 
of military popularity. His advjce, however, was unpalatable 
and proved ineffectual. The earl still continued his usual Course 
of dealing with the queen, depending solely upon her supposed 
affection for him, and insanely jealous of any other whom she 
might seem to favour. His unskilful and unlucky management 
of the sea expedition to Fetrdl and the Azores in no way lowered 
his popularity with the people, but undoubtedly weakened his 
influence with the queen. 

Bacon’s affairs in the meantime had not been prospering. He 
had increased his reputation by the publication in 1597 of his 
Essays, along with which were the Colours of Giiod aud Evil 
and the Meditationes Saerar; but his private fortunes were 
in a had condition. No public office apparently could be 
found for him ; a scheme for retrieving his position by a marriage 
with the wealthy widow. Lady Elizabeth Hatton, failed, and in 
1598 he was airested for debt. He seems, however, to have 
bm growing in favour with the queen. Some years previously 
(perhaps about 1594), he had begun to be employed by her in 
crown affairs, and he gradually acquired the standing of one of 
the learned counsel, though he had no commis.sian or warrant, 
and reedved no salary. At the same time he was no longer on 
the former friendly terms with Essex, a certain esttangeraent 

' Spedding, iMm omd Ufs, i. * 34 -* 3 S. >• J6». Thi* »*««, with 
those to Focwniiigor Essex and the queen, 1 .040-841, should to com¬ 
pared with what is eoid of them by Macaulay in his Essay on Bacon, 
and by Campbell, Livss, 11 . *87. 

- See LsUets and Lift, i. 289, ii. 34. 
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having sprung up between them, caused no ^bt 1^ the earl's 
dislike of bis friend’s advioe. The earl's affairs were then at a 
somewhat critmal stage, aad w our judgment upon a mpst 
important episode in Bacon’s life d^ends upon our knowledge 
of the evenu of the ensuing year, it will be requisite to enter 
somewhat minutely into proceedings with which Baoon hunsell 
had nothing to do. 

Ireland was then in a rebdlious and disegntented condition, 
and it was difficult for the English government.to decide either 
on a definite course of policy with regard to it, or on a leader by 
whom that policy might be carried out. A violent quarrel t0(^ 
place between the queen and Essex, who for some montlis retind 
from court and refused to be reconciled. At Inst he came forth 
from his seclusion, and it was soon, understood tliat he was in 
person to undertake the subjugation of the rebels in Ireland, 
with a larger force than had ever before been sent intp that 
country'. Into the obscure details of this unhappy campqjgn it is 
unnecessary to enter; one fact stands out dearly, that Essex 
endeavoured to curry out a treasonable design. His jealousy and 
ill-temper had bton so roused that the only course open to him 
seemed to Ire the ohtainir^ a powerful military force, the (^ses¬ 
sion of which would compel the queen to reinstate him in her 
favour. Whether or not tltis (flan was in contemplation before 
hrr undertook tlie Irish expedition is not evident, though even 
outsiders at that time entertained some suspicions, but there can 
be no doubt of the treasonable character of the negotiations 
carried on in Ireland. His (flans, probably itot very definite, 
were disturbed by an imperative message from the queen, 
ordering him not to retunt to England without her permission. 
He at once set off, and, trusting apparently to her affection for 
him, presented himself suddeifly before her. He was, for the 
moment, received kindly, but was soon afterwsirds ordered to 
keep his chamber, and was then given into the custody of the 
lord keeper at York House, where he remained till March lOoo. 
His great popularity, and the general ignorance of the reasons for 
bis imprisonment, stirred up a stnsig fleling against tlte queen, 
who was reported to be influenced by Bacon, and such indignation 
was raised against the latter that bit friends feared his life would 
be in danger. It was at last felt necessary that tlte queen should 
in some way vindicate her proceedings, and this she at first did, 
contrary to Baoon’s advice, by a declaration from the Star 
Chamber. This, however, gave little or no satisfaction, and it 
was found expedient to do what Bacon had always recommended, 
to have a fair trial, yet not one in which the sentence must needs 
be damaging to the earl. The trial accordingly took place before 
a body of her majesty's councillors, and Bacon had a subordinate 
and unimportant purl in the accusation. Essex does not seem 
to have been at all hurt by his action in this matter, and shortly 
after his release they were again on friendly terms. Bacon 
drawing up letters as if to or from the earl with the desira of 
having them brought before the queen. But Bacon did not know 
the true character of the transactions in which Essex had l)een 
engaged. The latter had been released from all custody in 
August, but in the meantime he had been busily engaged in 
treasonable correspondence with James of Scotland, and was 
counting on the Irish army under his ally, Charl«i Blount, Baron 
Mountjoy (afterwards carl of Devonshire), the new deputy. But 
Mountjoy had apparently come to sec how useless the attempt 
would be to force upon the queen a settlement of the succession 
and dedined to go farther in the matter. Essex was thus thrown 
upon his own resources, and his anger against the queen being 
ronsed afresh the rdusal to renew his mon<q]oly of sweet 
wines, he formed the desperate project of seizing Itor person and 
compdling her to dismiss from her council his enemies Raleic^ 
CoMam, and Cedi. As some pretext, he intended to affirm.that 
his life was in danger from these men, who were in league with the 
Spaniards, The ^ot was forced on prematurdy by the lu^cwns 
excited at court, and the rash attempt to rouse the dty of London 
(8th of Febnmry 1601) proved a complete fiasco. The leaders 
were arrested that night and thrown into prisott. Although 
the actual rising mi^t have ^prared a ipere outburst of 
ieontic passion, tM private examinations of the most prominrat 

m. sa 
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ooiupinton disclosed to the government a frfot so widely spread, 
and involving so many of the highest in the land, that it would 
have been perilous to have pressed home accusations against all 
who might be implicated. Essex was tried along wth the young 
earl of Soutlurmpton, and Bacon, a.s one of her majesty's counsel, 
was present on the occasion. Coke, who was principal spokesmp, 
managcil the case with great want of skill, incessantly allowing 
the thread of the fvidence to escape, arid giving the prisoners 
opportunity to indulge in irrelevant justiheations and protesta¬ 
tions which were not ineffectual in distracting attention from the 
real question at issue. On the first opportunity Bacon rose and 
briefly pointed out that the earl’s pl«i of having done nothing 
save what was absolutely ncce.ssary to defend his life from the 
machinations of hi.s enemies was weak and worthless, inasmuch 
as these enemies were purely imaginary; and he compared his 
case to that of Peisi.stratus, who had made use of a somewhat 
similai^tratHgem to cltmk his real designs uimn the city of Athens. 
He was thereupon interrupted by the earl, who proceeded to 
defend himself, by declaring tliat in one of the letters drawn up 
by Bacon, and pur|jortii^ to Ik: from the earl to Anthony Bacon, 
the existence of these rumours, and the dangers to be appre¬ 
hended from them, had Ix-en admitted ; and he rontinued, “ If 
these reasons were then just and true, not counterfeit, how ran 
it fie that now my pretences arc false and injurious ? ” To this 
Bacon replied, that " the letters, if they were there, would not 
blush to be seen for anything contained in them, and that he had 
spent more time in vain in studying how to make the earl a good 
servant to the queen than he had done in anything else.” It 
seems to he forgotten in the general accounts of this matter, not 
only that Bacon's letters liear out what he said, but that the 
earl's excuses wm false. A second time Bacon was ctimpelled 
to interfere in the course of the trial, and to recall to the minds 
of those present the real question at issue. He animadverted 
strongly upon the puerile nature of the defence, and in answer 
to a remark by Essex, that if he had wished to stir up a rebellion 
he would have had a larfi'r company with him, pointed out that 
his dependence was upon the people of London, and compared 
bis attempt to that of the duke of Guise at Paris. To this the 
earl made little or no reply. Bacon’s use of this illustration and 
of the former one of Pcisistratus, has treen much commented on, 
and in general it seems to have been thought that had it not been 
for his speeches Essex might have escaped, or, at all events, have 
been afterwards pardoned. But this view of the matter depends 
on the supposition that Essex was guilty only of a rash 
outbreak.' iliat this was not the case was well known to the 
queen and her council. Unfortunately, prudential motives 
hindered the publication of the whole evidence; the people, 
consequently, were still ignorant of the magnitude of the crime, 
and, tilt recently, biograpliers of Bacon have been in a like 
ignorance.* The earl himself, before execution, confessed his 
guilt and the thorough justice of his sentence, while, with singular 
lack of magnanimity, he incriminated several against s^om 
accusations had not been brought, among others his sister Lady 
Rich. After his execution it was thought necessary that some 
account of the facts should be drawn up and circulated, in order 
to remove the prejudice gainst the qbeen’s action in the matter. 
This was entrusted to Baron, who drew up a Declaration of Ihe 
Practices and Treasons attempted and committed by Robert, late 
Earl of Essex, his first draft being extensively altered and 
corrected by Ae queen and council. Nothing is known with 
certainty of the reception given to this official explanation, but 
the ill-feeling against Bacon was not wholly removed, and some 
years later, in 1604, he published, in the form of a letter to 
Mountjoy, an Apology for his action in the case. This Apoiogy 
gives a most fair and temperate history of the relations between 
Bacon and Essex, shows how the prudent counsel of the one had 
been rejected by the other, and brings out very clearly what we 
Conceive to be the true explanation of the matter. Everything 

> $e« Mucaulay's iCssay on Bacon. 

* The whole story of Essex is given in Spedding's Letters and Lift. 
It is vigorously toltl by 1 . Brace in the mtroduetion to his Corre¬ 
spondence of James VI. oAh Sir Robert Cedt (Camden Society, 1861). 
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that Bacon could do was done by him, until the real nature of 
Essex’s design was made apparent, and then, as he had repeatedly 
told the eari, his devotion and respect were for the queen and 
state, not for any subject; friendship could never take rank 
above loyalty. Those who blame Bacon must acquit Essex of 
all wrong-doing. 

Bacon's private fortunes, during the period after the death of 
Essex, were not in a flourishing condition. He had obtained a 
grant of £1200 from the fines imposed on Catesby, one of the 
conspirators, but his debts were sufficient to swallow up this and 
much more. And, though he was trusted by Elizabeth, and on 
good terms with her, he seems to have seen that he had no chance 
of advancement. But her death in 1603, followed by the un¬ 
disputed succession of James, gave him new hopes. He used 
every means in his power to bring himself under James’s notice, 
writing to all his friends at the Scottish court and to the king 
himself. He managed to obtain a personal interview with the 
king, but does not seem to have been much satisfied with it. Li 
fact, while the king confirmed in their situations those who had 
held crown offices under Elizabeth, Bacon, not holding his post 
by warrant, was practically omitted. He was, however, con¬ 
tinued, by special order of the king, as learned counsel extra¬ 
ordinary, but little or no law business appears to have been 
entrusted to him. He procured, through to cousin Cecil, the 
dignity of knighthood, which, contrary to his inclination, he 
received along with about 300 others, on the 23rd of July 1603. 
Between this time and the opening of James’s fest parliament he 
was engaged in literary work, and sent to the king two pamphlets 
—one on the Union, the other on measures for the pacification 
of the diurch. Shortly after he published his Apology. Jn 
March 1604 parliament met, and during their short session 
Bacon’s hands seem to have been full of work. It was a busy 
and stirring time, and events occurred during it which carried 
within them the seeds of much future dissension. Prerogative 
and privilege came more than once into collision, the abuses 
of purveyance and wardship were made matters of conference, 
though Uie thorough discussion of them was deferred to a suc¬ 
ceeding session; while James’s temper was irritated by the 
objections brought against his favourite scheme of the Union, 
and by the attitude taken up by the House with regard to 
religious affairs. The records are hardy full enough to enable us 
to judge of the share taken by Bacon in these discussions; his 
name generally appears as the reporter of the committees on 
special subjects. We can occasionally, however, discern traces 
of his tact and remarkable prudence; and, on the whole, to 
attitude, particularly wirit regard to the Union question, recom¬ 
mended him to James. He was shortly afterwards formally 
installed as learnt counsel, receiving the salary of £40, and at 
the same time a pension of £60 yearly. He was also appointed 
one of the commissiem to treat of the conditions necessary for the 
Union ; and the admirable manner in which the duties of that 
body were discharged must be attributed mainly to to influence 
and his complete mastery of the subject. During the recess he 
published his Advancement of Learning, dedicated to the king. 

He was now brought into relations with James, and his 
prospects began to improve. It is important for us to know 
what were his ideas upon government, upon parliaments, pre¬ 
rogative, and so forth, since a knowledge of this will dear up 
much that would seem inexplicable in to life. It seems quite 
evident* that Bacon, from position, early training and, one 
might almost think, natural indination, held as to ideal of 
government the Elizabethan system. The king was the supreme 
power, the centre of law and justice, and to prerogative must not 
be infringed. Parliament was merdy a bc^y c^ed to consult 
with the king on emergencies {drea ardua regni) and to grant 
supplies. King and parliament together make up the state, 
but tile fcMrmer is first in nature and importance. The duty 
of a statesman was, therefore, to carry out the royal will in as 
prudent a manner as possible; he was the servant of the king, 
and stood or fell according to to pleasure. He was not singular 
in to opinions and he was undoubtedly sincere; and it is only 
* Soe LeUer& and Life. iv. i;7, vi. 38, viu 116, 117. 
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t>y keeping them constantly in mind that we can understand hk 
after relations with the king. 

In the second parliament there was not so much scope for the 
exercise of his powers. The Gunpowder Plot had aroused in the 
Commons warmer feelings towards the king; they passed severe 
laws against reaisants, and granted a triple subsidy. At the same 
time they continued the collection of the grievances concerning 
which they were to move. In the course of this session Bacon 
married Alice Bamham “ the alderman’s daughter, an handsome 
maiden, to my liking," of whom he had written some years before 
to hiscousin Cecil. Little or nothing is known of their married life. 

The third parliament was chiefly occupied with the commercial 
and legal questions rising out of the proposed Union, in particular, 
with the dispute as to the natumlization of the Post Nati. Bacon 
argued ably in favour of this mea.sure, but the general feeling 
was against it. The House would only pass a bill abolishing 
hostile laws tetween the kingdoms; but the case of the Post 
Nati, being brought before the law eourts, was settled as the 
king wished. Bacon's services were rewarded in June 1607 by 
the ofScc of solicitor.’ Several years passed before he gained 
another step. Meantime, though circumstances had thrown him 
too much into active life, he had not forgotten his cherished 
project of reorganizing natural srdencc. A survey of the ground 
had been made in the Advanemmt, and some short pieces not 
published at the time were probably written in the subsequent 
two or three years. Towards the close of 1607 he sent to his 
friends n small tract, entitled Cogitata et Visa, probably the first 
draft of what we have under that title. In 1609 he wrote the 
noble panegjTic, In fAieem mmwriam Elizahrthae, and the 
curiously learned and ingenious work, Vftorum; and 

completed what seems to have been the Redargutio Philosophi- 
arum, or treatise on the “ idols of the theatre.” 

In 1610 the famous fourth [jarliament of James met. Pre¬ 
rogative, despite Bacon's advice and efforts, clashed more than 
once with lilierty ; Salisbury's bold schemes for relieving the 
embarrassment caused by the reckless extravagance of the king 
proved abortive, and the House was dissolved in February 1611. 
Baron took a considerable share in the debates, consistently 
upheld the prerogative, and seemed yet to possess the confidence 
of the ('ommons. The death of Salisbury, occurring soon after, 
opened a position in which Bacon thought his great political 
skill and sagacity might be made more immediately available 
for the king’s service. How far he directly offered himself for 
the post of secretary is uncertain, but we know that his hopes 
were disappointed, the king himself undertaking the duties of the 
office. About the .same time he made two ineffectual applica¬ 
tions for the mastership of the wards ; the first, on Salisbury’s 
death, when it was given to Sir George Carey ; the second, on 
the death of Carey. It is somewhat hard to understand why so 
little favour was shown by the king to one who had proved 
himself able and willing to do good service, and who, in spite of 
his disappointments, still continued zealously to offer advice and 
a-ssistance. At last in 1613, a fair opportunity for promotion 
occurred. The death of Sir 'Iliomas Fleming made a vacancy in 
the chief justiceship of the king’s bench, and Bacon, after some 
delilieration, proposed to the king that Coke should be removed 
from his place in the court of common pleas and transferred to 
the king's bench. He gives several reasoas for this in his letter 
to the king, but in all probability his chief motive was that 
pointed out by Spedding, that in the court of king’s bench 
there would be less danger of Coke coming into collision with the 
king on questions of prerogative, in handling which Bacon was 
always very circumspect and tender. The vacancy caused by 
Coke’s promotion was then filled up by Hobart, and Bacon, 
finally, stepped into the place of attorney-general. 'The fact of 
this advice being offered and followed in all essentials, illustrates 
very clearly the close relations between the king and Bacon, 
who had become a confidential adviser on most occasions of 
difficulty. That his adherence to the royal party was already 
noticed and commented on appears from the significant remark 

' in October it)o8 he liecaoie treasnrBr of Gray’s Inn. The ter¬ 
centenary was celebrated in 1908. 


of Chamberlain, who, after mentioning the recent changes among 
the law officials, says," Hiere is a strong appKhension that . . . 
Bacon may prove a dangerAis instrument.” 

Further light is thrown upon Bacon’s relations mth James, and 
upon his political sympathies, by the'letter to the king advocating 
the calling of a parliament,* and by the two papers of notes on 
which his letter was founded.* These documents, even after 
due weight is given to all considerations uqsed in their favour,"* 
seem to confirm the view already taken of BaCnn’s theory of 
government, and at the same time show that his sympathies 
with the royal party tended to blind him to the true character 
of certain courses of action, which can only be justified by a 
straining of political ethics. The advice he offerki, in all sin¬ 
cerity, was most prudent and sagacious, and might have been 
successfully carried out by a man of Bacon’s tact and skill; but 
it was intensely one-sided, and exhibited a curious want of 
appreciation of what was even then beginning to be Inffked on 
as the true relation of king, parliament and people. Unfortu¬ 
nately for James, he could neither adopt nor carry out Bacon’s 
policy. The parliament which met in April 1614, in which Bacon 
sat for Cambridge University, and was dissolved in June, after a 
stormy session, was by no means in a frame of mind suitable for 
the king's puqioses. The House was enraged at the supposed 
project (then much misunderstood) of the “ Undertakers ”; 
objection was taken to Bacon being elected or serving as a member 
while holding office as attorney-general ; and, though an excep¬ 
tion was made in his favour, it was resolved that no attorney- 
general should in future be eligible for a seat in parliament. 
No supply was granted, and the king’s necessities were increased 
instead of diminished. The cmeigency suggested to some of the 
bishops the idea of a voluntary contribution, which was eagerly 
taken up by the noblemen and crown officials. The scheme was 
afterwards extended so as to take in the whole kingdom, but lost 
something of its voluntary character, and the means taken to 
raise the money, which were not what Bacon would have recom¬ 
mended,** were calailated to stir up discontent. The general 
dissatisfaction received a somewhat unguarded and intemperate 
expression in a letter sent to the justices of Marlhorough by a 
gentleman of the neighbourhood, named Oliver St John,** in 
which he denounced the attempt to raise funds in this way as 
contrary to law, reason and religion, as constituting in the king 
pcrsontdly an act of perjury, involving in the same crime those 
who contributed, and thereby subjecting all parties to the curses 
levelled by the church at such offences. St John was summoned 
Ijefore the Star Chamber for slander and treasonable language; 
end Bacon, isv a^eio, acted as public prosecutor. The sentence 
pronounced (a fine of *’•>'1 imprisonment for life) was 
severe, but it was not actually inflicted, and probably was not 
intended to be carried out, the success of the prosecution being 
all that was desired. St John remained a short time in prison, 
and was then released, after making a full apology and subrnmion. 
TTie fine was remitted. It seems incredible that Bacon's cmiduct 
on this occasion should have been censured by his biographers. 
The offence was clear; the law was undoubted; no particular 
sympathy was excited for the culprit; the sentence was not 
carried out; and Bacon did only what any one in his place 
would natut^ly and necessarily have done. The nature of hi* 
office involved him in several trials for treason occurring about the 
same time, and one of these is of interest sufficient to require 
a somewhat longer examination. Edmund Peacham * had been 

* Letlirs and I.i/e, b’. 380. » Ibid. iv. 36J-373. 

* Ibid. iv. 375-378. “ Ibid. v. 81-83. 

* Not to be confounded with any of those of the same name who 
held the title of Baron St John of Bletsho (sec Diet, of Nat. Biog. 
vol. 1. p. 150 (id p«,). 

r Circa 1554-1616 ; educated at Cambridge; ordained priest tsSi; 
vicar at Ridge, Herts, 1581; rector of Hinton St George, Somerset, 
1587: eventually condemned to death at the Taunton Assizes (7th 
August 1615). The -sentence was not carried out, and Peacham is 
said to have died in gaol (March i6i6). See Gardiner's Hist, of 
England, ii. 272-3R3; Slate rrioft, .ii, 869; Catmdar ^ State Paperi 
(t6o3-t6o6); Hallam’s Constitutional Hist. i. 343 • T, P. Taswcil- 
Langmead, English Constitutional History (5th «S., 1846). }>. 425, 
Nearly all works on constitutional law am! iiistory discuss the case. 
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comimtted to cuitody for a libel on hs sup«aior, James 

lashop of Bath and Wells. In searching his 
house for (»rtain papers, the officers%aune upon some loose she^ 
stitched together in the form of a sermon, the contents of which 
were of such a rature that it was juried right to lay tUena Wore 
the council. As it was at first suspected that the writing of 
this ixofe had been prompted hy some disaffected persons, 
Peacham was int^rogated, and after he had declined to give 
any information, was subjected to torture. Macon, as one of the 
learned counsel, was ordered by tlie council to take part in this 
examination, which was undoubtedly warranted by precedent, 
whatever may now be thought of it. Nothing, however, was 
extracted from Pearhum in this way, and it was resolved to 
proceed against him for treason. Now. in the excited state of 
popular feeling ai ihat period, the failure of government to 
substantiate an ucciisation of treason would have been a serious 
matter, llie king, with whom the council agreed, seems there¬ 
fore to have thought it desimble to obtain lieforehand the 
opinions of the lour chief judges as to whetlier the alleged offence 
amounted to treason. In this there was nothing unusual or 
illegal, and no objection would at that time have been made to 
it, but James introduced a certain innovation ; he proposed that 
tlic opinions of the four judges should lie given separately and in 
private. It may lie reasomibly inferred that his motive for this 
was the suspicion, or it may be the knowledge, that Ciike did not 
consider the matter treasonable. At all events when Coke, who 
as a connrJllor already knew the facts of the case, was consulted 
regarding tlic new proposal of the king, he at once objected to it, 
saving that “ this partkiilar and auricular taking of opinions ” 
aas ■' new and dangerous,” and “ not according to the custom 
of the realm." lie at last reluctantly assented, and proposed 
that Macon shixild consult with him, while the other law officers 
addressed themselves P) the three puisne judges. My Bacon's 
directions tlie prufxisal to the three, judges to give their opinions 
separately was made suddenly and confidently, and any scruples 
they might have felt wAs easily overcome. The first step was 
thus gained, and it was hoped that if " infasiofl " could be 
avoided, if the papers bearing on the case were presented to 
the judges quickly, and liefore their minds could be swayed by 
extraneous influence, their decision on the case would lie thie 
same us that of the king. It is clear that the extraneous influenoe 
to be feared was Coke, who, on being addreased by Bacon, 
again objected to giving his opinion separately, and even seemed 
tel hope tliat his brother judges after they hald seen the papers 
would withdraw their assent to giving their decisbns privately. 
Even after the discussion ol the <^e with Bacon, he would nut 
give his opinion until the others had himded in theirs. What 
the other judges thought is not definitely known, but Bacon 
appears to have been uoalfie to put in operation the plan he had 
devised for swaying Coke's judgment,' or if he did attempt it, 
he was unsucocssfut, fur Cuke finally gave an opinion consistent 
with what he seems to have hdd at first, that the hook was not 
treasonable, as it did not disable the king's tiUc. Although the 
opinions of the judges wore not made public, yet as we learn, 
not only from ^con, l>ut from a sentence in one of Carleton's 
letters,- a rumour had got about that there was doubt as to 
the Iwok licing treasonable. Under these circumstances. Bacon, 
who feared that such a report might incite other people to 
attempt a similar offence, proposed to the king that a second 
rumour slinutd be drcula^ in order to destroy the impression 
caused b>- the first. “ I do think it neccs.sary,'’ he .says, “ that 
liecouse we live in an age in which no counsel is kept, and that it 
is true there is some bruit abroad tl)at.flK! judges of the king's 
liendi do doubt of the cose that it shotfil not be treason, that it 
lx- given out constantly, and yet as it were in secret, and so a 
fame to sHde, that the doubt was only upon the publication, in 
that it was never published. For that (if your m^esty marketh 
it) taketh away or at least qualifietb the danger of the example; 
for that will he no man's case.” * Bacon's conduct in this matter 
has been curiously misrepresented. He has tieen accused of 

' LttUrs and Lift, v. 101. • lind. v. isi, i*. 

• Ibid. V. 134. 


torturing the prisoner, and of tampering with the judges by- 
consulting them before the trial; nay, he is even represented 
as selecting this poor dctgyman to serve for an example to 
terrify the disaffected, as br^ing into his study and finding there 
a sennon never intended to be preached, which merely en¬ 
couraged the pei^le to resist tyranny.'' All this lavish oon- 
deannatioD rests on.a complete misoonception of the case. If any 
blame attaches to him, it must arise either from his endeavour 
to force Coke to a favourable decision, in which he was in all 
probability prompted by a feeling, not unoommon with him, 
that a matter of state policy was jn danger of being sacrificed to 
some senseless legal quibble or preeeden t, or from Ills advice to the 
king that a rumour should be set afioat which was not strictly 
true. 

Bacon's share in another great trial which came on shortly 
afterwards, the Overbury and Somerset case, is not of such a 
nature as to render it necessmy to enter w(xin it in detail." it 
may tie noted, however, tliat his letters about this time show 
that he had became acquainted with the king’s new favourite, 
the brilliant Sir (ieorge VilUers, anrl that he stood high in the 
king's gixid graces. In the early part of 1616, when Thomas 
Egerton, Baron Ellesmere, (c. 1540-1617), the lord cliancellor, 
was dangerously ill. Bacon wrote a long and careful letter to tlie 
king, proposing lumself for the office, should it fall vacant, and 
stating as frankly a.s possible of what value he considered his 
services woultl l». In answer, he appears to have received a 
distinct promise of the reversion of the office; but, as Ellesmere 
recovered, tlie matter stood over for a time. He proposed, 
however, that he should be made a privy councillor, in order to 
give him more weight in his almost recognixed position of ad,viser 
to tile king, and on the qth of June 1616 he took the oaths aud 
his seat at the rouncil board. 

Meanwhile, his great rival Coke, whose constant tendency to 
limit the prerogative by law and precedent had made him an 
object of particular dislike to James, had on two points come 
into open collision with the king’s rights. Tlie first case was an 
action of /yraemunire against the court of chancery, evidently 
instigated by him, but brought at the instance of certain partie.s 
whose adversaries bad obtained redress in the chancellor’s court 
after the cause had Ixien tried in the oxxin of king's bendi. 
With all his learning and ingenuity Coke failed in inducing or 
even forcing the jury to bring in a bill against the court of 
chancery, and it seems fairly certain that on the technical point 
of law involved he was wrong. Although his motive was, in 
great measure, a feeling of personal dislike towards Ellesmere, 
yet it is not impnibaWc that he wa.s influenced by the desire 
to restrict in every possible way the jurisdiction of a court wliich 
was the direct exponent of tiw king's wishes. The otlair case, 
that of the eommeudams, was more important in itself and in the 
circumstances connected with it. The general question involved 
in a special instance was whether or not the king's prerogative 
included the right of granting at pleasime livings in comm^am, 
i.e. to be enjoyed by one. who was not the incumbent. Bacon, 
as attorney-general, delivered a speech, which has not been 
reported ; but the lung was informed that the arguments on the 
other side had not been limited to the special case, but had 
directly impugned the geneml prerogative right of granting 
livings. It was necessary for James, as a party interested, at 
once to take measures to see that the decision of the judges 
should not be given on the general question without due con¬ 
sultation. He accordingly wrote to Bacon, directing him to 
intimate to the judges his pleasure that they should delay 
judgment until after discussion of the matter with himself. 
Bacon communicated first with Coke, who in reply desired that 
similar notice should be given to the other judges. This was 
done by Bacon, though he seems to hint that in so doing he was 

* Macantay'-s Etsav. ' Campbell, Lives, ii. 344. 

" Tiw mysterious crimes supposed to be oonoealed under the 
obscure details oS this case have cast a shadow of vague suspicion 
on all K'bo were concerned in it. The minute examination of the 
facts by Sjicdding {Letters and Lite, v. 308-347) seems to show that 
these secret crimes exist nowhere but in the heated imaginations of 
romantic biographers and historians. 
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going a Uttte bejrand bis instructions. Ilie judges took no notice 
ci tte intimation, proceeded at onoe to give judgment, and sent 
a letter in their united names to the king announcing what they 
had done, and declaring that it was contrary to law and to their 
oath for them to pay any attention to a request that their decision 
should be delayed. I'be king was indigiumt at this encroach¬ 
ment, and sating (iartly on the advice of Bacon, held a council 
on the 6th of June ibi6, at which the judges attended. Tames 
then entered at great length into the case, censuring the judges 
for the offensive form of their letter, and for not having delayed 
judgment upon his demand, which had been made solely because 
he was himself a party concerned. The judges, at the conclusion 
of his speech, fell on their knees, and impdormi pardon for the 
manner of their letter; but Coke attempted to justify the matter 
contained in it, saying that the delay required by his majesty 
was contrary to law. The point of law was argued by Bacon, 
and decided by the chancellor in favour of the king, who put the 
(juestion to the judges individually, “ Whether, if at any time, 
in a case depending before the jud^, which his majesty con¬ 
ceived to concern him either in power or profit, and thereupon 
required to consult with tliem, and that tliej- should stay pro¬ 
ceedings in the meantime, they ought not to stay accordingly ? ” 
To this all gave assent except Coke, who said that “ when the 
case should be, he would do that should be fit for a judge to do.” 
No notice was taken by the king of this famou.s, though somewhat 
evasive, reply, but the judges were again asked what course they 
would take in the special case now before them. They all declared 
that they would not decide the matter upon general grounds 
affecting the prerogative, but upon special drrumstanccs incident 
to the case ; and with this answer they were dismissed. Bacon’s 
conduct throughout the affair has been blamed, but apparently 
on wrong grounds. As attorney he was merely lulfilUng his duty 
in obeyii^ the command of the king ; and in laying down the law 
on the disputed point, he was, we may be sure, speaking his own 
convictions. Censure might more reasonably be bestowed on 
him because he deliberately advised a course of action than 
which nothing can be conceived better calculated to strengthen 
the hands of an absolute monarch.* This appeared to Bacon 
justifiable and right, because the prerogative would be defended 
and preserved intact, (oke certainly stands out in a better 
light, not so much for his answer, which was rather indefinite, 
and the force of which is much weakened by his assent to the 
second question of the king, but for the general spirit of resistunce 
to encroachment exhibited by him. He was undeniably trouble¬ 
some to the king, and it is no matter for wonder that James 
resolved to remove him from a position where he could do so 
much harm. On the i6th June he was called before the council 
to answer certain charges, one of which was his ctmduct in the 
praemunire question. He acknowledged his error on that bead, 
and made little defence. On the joth he was suspended from 
council and Iwncli, and ordered to employ his leisure in revising 
certain obnoxious opinions in his reports. He did not perform 
the task to the king's satisfaction, and a few months later he 
was dismissed from office. 

Bacon’s services to the king’s cause had been most important ; 
and as he had, at the same time, acquired great favour with 
Villiers, his prospects looked brighter than before'.’ According 
to his custom, he strove earnestly to guide by his advice the 
conduct of the young favourite. His letters, in whi(i he analyses 
the various relations in which such a man must stand, and pre¬ 
scribes the course of actimt suitable for each, are valuable and 
deserving of attention.* Very striking, in view of future events, 
are the words ’ in which he gives him counsel os to bis dealing 
with judges: " By no meoas be you persuaded to interpose 
yourself by word or letter in any cause depnding, or like to be 
depending, m any court of justice, nor suffer any man to do it 
where you can hinder it; and by all means dissuade the king 
himself bom it, apon the importunity of any, either for their 
friends or tkemielves. If it should pcevaii, it perverts justice j 

* A HMaewhat sinuiar case is that of the writ Dt Rh* irwnanUu 
brooabt forward by Bacon. Sfse LtUtrt and Xt/s, v, 

• Ibid. vi. 6, 7, ijriO, 27-36. • Ibid. vi. 33, 
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but if the judge be so just, and of so undaunted a courage (at he 
oughttobejasnot to be inclined thereby, yetitahvayaleavesa taint 
of suspkionsand prejudice behind it.” it is probable that Villiers 
atthntimehadreally a sense of the duties attaefuBg to his position^ 
and was willing to be guided by a man of appro^ wisdom. It 
was not long before an o|^x>rtuaity occurred for showing his 
gratitude and favour. EUesniere resigned the chanoeilonhip on 
tiu) 5th of March 16167, o***! on the 7th Jthe groat seal was 
bestowed upon Bacon, with the title of Imti keeper. Two months 
later he took his .seat with great pomp in the chancery court, and 
delivered a weights' and impressive opening discourse, H« 
entered with great vigour on his new laboura, and in'less than a 
month he was able to report to Buckingham tfaat'he had cleared 
off all outstanding chancery coses.' ^ seemed now to have 
reached the height of bis ambition ; he was the first law ofikier 
in the kingdom, the accredited minister of his sovereign, and on 
the best terms with the king and his favourite. His course 
seemed perfectly praspomus and secure, when a idight storaa 
arising opened his eyes to the frailty of the tenure by which he 
held his position. 

Coke was in disgrace but not in despair; there seemed to be a 
way wheret)y he could reconcile himself to Buckingham, through 
'the marriage of his daughter, who had an ample fortune, to 1^ 
John Villiers, brother of the marquess, who was penniless or 
nearly so. The match was distasteful to Lady Hatton and to her 
daughter; a violent quarrel was the consequence, and Bacon, 
who thought the proposed marriage most unsuitable, took Lady 
Hattrai’s part. His reasons for disapproval he explained to the 
king and Buckingham, but found to his surprise that their indig¬ 
nation was strongly roused against him. He received from both 
bitter letters of reproof; it was rumoured that he would be dis¬ 
graced, and Buckingham was said to have compared his present 
conduct to his previous unfaithfulness to Essex. Bacon, who 
seems to have acted from a simple desire to do the best, for 
Buckingham’s own interests, at once changed bis course, advanced 
the match by every means in his power,%nd by a humMe apology 
appeased the indignation that had been excited against him. It 
had been a sharp lesson, but things seemed to go on smoothly 
after it, and Bacon’s affairs prospered. 

Onthe4tbof January r6i7/8 he received the higbertitle of lord 
chancellor ; in July of the same year he was made Baron Vorulam 
and in January 1620/1 he was created Vwenunt St Albaw. Hk 
fame, too, had been increased by the publication in 1620 of hk 
most celebrated work, the Novum Organum. Ho seemed at length 
to have made satisfactory progress towards the realkatkin of 'his 
cherished aims ; the method essential for his Instauration was 
partially completed ; and he had attained as high a rank in the 
state as he had ever amtemplated. But hk actions in that 
position were not calculated to promote the good of hk eonntryt 

Connected with the years during whidt he held oitke k one 
of the weightiest charges against his character. Buckingham, 
notwithstanding the advice he had received from Bacon hmielf, 
was in the habit of addressing letters to him recommending the 
causes of suitors. In many coses these seem nothing more than 
letters of courtesy^ and, from the geniwal tone, it foiriy ba 
concluded that there 'wos no intention to sway the o^ion of the 
judge illegally, and that Bacon did not undenitand the letters in 
that sense. Ihk view k supported by consideration of the dew 
answers to them whidiare extant.*’ One outstanding case, how¬ 
ever, that of Dr Steward," costs some sospiekm on all the others. 
The terms of Buckingham’s note ’ concerning it might easily have 
aroused doubts; and we find that the further course of the aiotion 
was to all appeanuites exactly accommodated to Ik Steward, who 

* A position wliich Bacon in some cespeqts anprovccl. See Bssegt, 
" Of Ambition." " It » counted by soiilc a w&kness In princes to 
ba've favourites; but it is of aD others the best remwiy against 
amUtloaognatonest forwhentheway of pleaanrlngand dis^-asiir- 
hig fifth the favoaiitn, it k impoesible any other shoafi! he over 
greet" 

• Letters and Life, vt. 278, 294-296, 313. 

" Ibiie’m. sro-sSS, analywi of the case by O. Mcntii. who ex- 
psesees a strong opiniaB ag^st Baoon’e action in ttan nsotter. 

' Ibid. vi. 444. 
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had been w strongly recommanded. It is, of course, dangerous to 
fonn an extreme judgment on an isolated wid partially uiidmtood 
case, of which also we have no explaiuition from Bacon himself, 
but if the interpretation advanced by Heath be the true one, 
Bacon certainly sufiered his first, and, so far as we can see, just 
judgment on the case to lie set aside, and the whole matter to be 
reopened in obedience to a rerjuest from Buckingham. 

It is somewhat .hard to understand Bacon’s position with 
regard to the king during these years. He was the first officer of 
the crown, the most able man in the kingdom, prudent, sagacious 
and devoted to the roy.d |>arty. Yet his advice was followed 
only when it chimed in with James’s own will ; his influence was 
of a merely secondary kind j and his great practical skill Was 
employed simply in carrying out the measures of the king in 
the best mode possible. We know indeed that he syropathi^d 
cordially with tlie home policy of the government; he had no 
objection to such monopolies or patents as seemed advantageous 
to the country, and for this he is certainly not to be blamed.' 
The opinion was common at the time, and the error was merely 
ignorance of the true principles of political economy. But we 
know also that the patents were so numerous as to lie oppressive, 
and we can scarcely avoid inferring that Bacon more readily saw 
the advantages to the government than the disadvantages to the 
people. In November i6ao, when a new parliament was sum¬ 
moned to meet mi January following, he earnestly pressed that 
the most obnoxious patents, those of alehouses and inns, and the 
monopoly of gold and silver thread, should be given up, and 
wrote to Buckingham, whose brothers were interested, advising 
him to withdraw them from the impending storm. This prudent 
advice was unfortunately rejected. But while he went cordially 
with the king in domestic affairs, he was not quite in harmony 
with him on questions of foreign policy. Not only was he 
personally in favour of a war with Spain for the recovery of the 
I'alatinate, but he foresaw in such a course of action the means 
of drawing together more closely the king and his parliament. 
He believed that the ftyal difficulties would be removed if 
a policy were adopted with which the people could heartily 
sympathize, and if the king placed lumself at the head of his 
parliament and led them on. But his advice was neglected by 
the vacillating and peace-loving monarch, his proffered pro¬ 
clamation was put aside, and a weak, featureless production 
substituted in its place. Nevertheless the new parliament 
seemed at first more responsive tlian might have been looked for. 
A double subsidy was granted, which was expressly stated to be 
“ not on any consideration or condition fur or concerning the 
Palatinate.” The session, however, was not far advanced when 
the question of patents was brought up ; a determined attack 
was made upon the very ones of which Bacon had been in dread, 
and it was even proposed to proceed against the referees (Bacon 
and Montagu) who had certified that ^ere was no objection to 
them in point of law. This proposal, though pressed by Coke, 
was allowed to drop ; while the king and Bu^ngham, acting 
under the advice of Williams, afterwards lord keeper, agreed 
to give up the monopolies. It was evident, however, t^t a 
determined attack was about to be made upon Bacon, and 
tint the proceeding against the referees was really directed 
against him. It is probable that this charge was dropped because 
a more powerful weapon had in the meantime been placed in his 
enemies’ hands. Thu was the accusation of bribery and corrupt 
dealings in chancery suits, an accusation appiarently wholly 
unexpected by Bacon, and the possibility of whidi he seems never 
to have contemplated until it was actually brought against him. 
At the be^ning of the session a committMhad been appointed 
for inquiring into abuses in the courts of justice. Some illegal 
practices of certain chanoeiy officials h«l been detected and 
punislied by the court itself, and generally there was a disposi¬ 
tion to overhaul its affairs, while Ofice and Lionel Cra^eld, 
eari of Middlesex directly attacked some parts of 

the chancellor's administration. But on the 14th of March one 

> For a full dlwusalon of Bacon's connexion with the monopolies, 
sec Gardiner, Pn'xM Caesfn, *c. ii. 3S5-S7S- For his opinion of 
monopolies in general, me LlUtts and Ltjt. vi. 49. 


Christopher Aubrey apprared at the bar of the House, and cl^^ 
Bacon with having received from him a sum of money while his 
suitwas going on,and with having afterwards decided against him. 
Bacon’s letter * on this occasion is worthy of serious attention; 
he evidently thought the charge was but part of the deliberate 
scheme to ruin him which had already been in progress. A 
second accusation (Edward Egerton’s case) followed immediately 
after, and was investigated by the House, who, satisfied that 
they had just matter for reprehension, appointed the 19th for a 
conference with the Lords. On that day Bacon, as he had feared, 
was too ill to attend. He wrote" to the Lords excusing his 
absence, requesting them to appoint a convenient time for his 
defence and cross-examination of witnesses, and imploring them 
not to allow their minds to be prejudiced against him, at the 
same time declaring that he would not “ trick up an innocency 
with cavillations, but {ilainly and ingenuously declare what he 
i knew or remembered.” The charges rapidly accumulated, but 
Bacon still looked upon them as party moves, and was in hopes 
of defending himself.^ Nor did he seem to have lost his courage, 
if we are to believe the common reports of the day,'' though 
certainly they do not appear worthy of very much credit. 

The notes" bearing upon the interview which he obtained 
with the king show that he had b^un to see more clearly the 
nature and extent of the offences with which he was chaiged, 
that he now felt it impossible altogether to exculpate himself, and 
that his hopes were directed towards obtaining some mitigation 
of his sentence. The long roll of charges made upon the 19th of 
April finally decided him; he gave up all idea of defence, and 
wrote to the king begging him to show him favour in this 
emergency.’ The next day he sent in a general confes.sion to the 
Lords," trusting that this would be considered satisfactory. The 
Lords, however, decided that it was not sufficient as a ground fur 
their censure, and demanded a detailed and particular confession. 
A list of twenty-eight charges was then sent him, to which an 
answer by letter was required. On the 30th of April his “ con¬ 
fession and humble submission ” " was handed in. In it, after 
going over the several instances, he says, “ I do again confess, 
that on the points charged upon me, although they should be 
taken as myself have declared them, there is a great deal of 
corruption and neglect; for which 1 am heartily and penitently 
sorry, and submit myself to the judgment, grace, and mercy of 
the court.”On the 3rd of May, after considerable discussion, 
the Lords decided upon the sentence, which was," That he should 
undergo fine and ransom of £40,000; that he should be imprisoned 
in the Tower during the king’s pleasure; that he should be for 
ever incapable of any office, place or employment in the state 
or commonwealth; that he should never sit in parliament, or 
come within the verge of the court. This heavy sentence was 

* XMlers atid Life. vU. 213: "I know I have clean hands and a 

clean heart, and I hope a clean house for friends or servants. But 
Job himself, or whosoever was the justest judge, by such hunting 
for mattcre against him as hath iMcn used agtUnst me, may for a time 
seem foul, specially in a time when greatness is the mark and accusa¬ 
tion is the f^me." ’ Ibid. vU. ai vaid- 

* vii. 225-226. Fromthi-lcttertothcking(March25,1621) 

When I enter into myself. 1 find not the materials of such a tem- 

t as is comen upon me. I Iwve been (as your majesty knoweth 
t) never author of any immoderate counsel, but always desired to 
have things carried suavibus modis. I have bc-en no avaricious op¬ 
pressor of the people. I have been no haughty or intolerable or hateful 
man in my conversation or carriage. I have Inherited no hatred 
from my father, bnt am a good patriot bom. Whence should this 
be 7 For these are the things that use to raise dislikes abroad. 

. . . And for the britiuries and gifts wherewith I am charged, when 
the book of hearts shall be opened, I hope I shall not be found to 
have the troubled fountain of a corrupt heart in a depraved habit of 
taking rewards to pervert justice, howsoever I may be frail, and 
partake of the abuse of the times." 

' Ibid. vii. 227 , and Gardiner, Pritut Cbarles. &c. i. 450. 

* Letters and Life, sui. 2j6, 238. ’ Ibid. vii. 241. 

* Ibid. vii. 242-244: “ Itresteth therefore that, without fig-leaves, 
1 do ingenoonsly confess and acknowledge, that having understood 
the naruculars of the charge, not formally from the Home but enough 
to mfonn my conscience and memory. I find matter sufficient 
and full, both to move me to desert the defence, and to move your 
lordships to condemn and eensure me." 

* Ibid. vii. 252-262. - ’• Ibid. vii. 261. 4 “ Ibid, vii 270. 
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onljr partially executed. Ilie fine was in effect remitted by dx 
long; imprisonment in die Tower lasted for about four days; a 
general pardon (not of course covering the parliamentary censure) 
was made out, and though delayed at the seal for'a time by Lord 
Keeper WiUiuns, was passed probably in November i6si. The 
cause of the dday seems to have lain with Buckingham, whose 
friendship had cooled, and who had tideen offence at the fallen 
chancellor's unwillingness to part with York House. This differ¬ 
ence was finally smoothed over, and it was probably durougb his in¬ 
fluence that Bimon received the much-desired permission to come 
within the verge of the court. He never again sat in parliament. 

So ends tliis painful episode, which has given rise to the most 
severe condemnation of Batnn, and wfai^ still presents great 
and perhaps insuperable difficulties. On the whole, the tendency 
of the most recent and thorough researches has been towards 
the opinion that Bacon's own account of the matter (from which, 
indeed, our knowledge of it is chiefly drawn) is substantially 
correct. He distinguishes three ways in which bribes may be 
given,' and ingenuously confesses that his own acts amounted 
to corruption and were worthy of condemnation. Now, corrup¬ 
tion strictly interpreted would imply tlie deliberate sale of 
justice, and this Bacon explicitly dcni«, affirming that he never 
“ had hrilie or reward in his eye or thought when he pronounced 
any sentence or order.” When we analyse tiie specific charges 
against him, with his answers to them, we find many that are 
r^y of little weight. Hie twenty-eighth and last, that of 
negligence in looking after his servants, ^ough it did him much 
hara, may fairly be said to imply no moral blame. The majority 
of the others are instances of gratuities given after the decision, 
and it is to be regretted tliat the judgment of the peers gives us 
no means of determining how such gifts were looked upon, 
whether or not the acceptance of them was regarded as a 
“ corrupt ” practice. In four cases specifically, and in some 
others by implication. Bacon confesses that he had received 
bribes from suitors pendente life. Yet he affirms, as we said 
before, that his intention was never swayed by a bribe; and 
so far as any of these cases can be trac^, his decisions, often 
given in conjunction with some other official, are to all appearance 
thoroughly just. In several cases his judgment appears to have 
been given against the party bestowing the bribe, and in at least 
one instance, that of Lady Wharton, it seems impossible to doubt 
that he must have known when accepting the present that his 
opinion would be adverse to her cause. Although, then, he frit 
that these practices were really corrupt, and even rejoiced that 
his own fall would tend to purify the courts from them,** he did 
not feel that he was guilty of perverting justice for the sake of 
reward. How far, then, is such defence or explanation admissible 
and satisfacto^ ? It is clear that two things are to be considered: 
the one the guilt of taking bribes or presents on any consideration, 
the other the moral guilt depending upon the wilful perversion 
of justice. The attempt has sometimes been made to defend 
the whole of Bacon's conduct on the ground that he did nothing 
that was not done by many of his contemporaries. Bacon 
himsdf disclaims a defence of this nature, and we really have no 
direct evidence which shows to what extent the offering suid 
receiving of such bribes then prevailed. That the practice was 
common is iiffieed mpiied by the terms in which Bacon speaks 
of it, and it is not improbable that the fact of these gifts beiiw 
taken by officials was a thing ffiirly well known, although afi 
were aware of their illegal duster, and it was {fiain ffiat any 
public exposure of such dealings would be fatal to the individud 
against whom the charge was made out.* Bacon knew all this; 

> LMUtt and Lift, vii. ‘*Tbefiist, of bargain and contraet 

iorreward to pervert justwe, pandenu tUe. The second, where the 
judge conceives the cause to be at an end, by the informatian of the 
party or otherwise, and useth not such diligence as he ought to inquire 
of It. And the thM, where tbe Oanae is reahy ended, and it is tine 
frandswitiiont'ietatlaBtoanyptccedstttpronilse. . . . Forthaftratef 
them 1 takeiayself to.be as umocent as any bom upon St Innocent's 
Day,iaayhiM^ For the second. Idoubtonsome.particulan I may 
be laillty. Ahd'tar thelatt; I conceived it to be no mult, but therein 
Idaeite tobe better iafonned, that 1 may be twice penttent, once for 
flietet and again for the error.” * ibid. riLaad. 

' Ibid, vii, S44: " Neither will your lotdthipa forget thet there 


he was well aware that the practice was in itself indefenstUe.* 
and that bis conduct was therefore corrupt and destwving of 
censure. So tar, then, as the mere taking of brto is concenied, 
he would permit no defmice, and his own confession end judgment 
on his action contain as severe a condemnation as hiis ever hem 
passed upon him. Yet in the face of tliis he does not hesitate 
to call Itself ” the justest chancellor that bath been in Hte 
five changes since Sir Nicholas Bacon’s tiipe ” ; * juul this oa 
the plea that his intentions had always been pure,ja)d haij never 
been affected by the presents he received. Hia justificariom ke* 
been set aside by modem critics, not on the ground that the 
evidence demonstrates its falsity,* blit because it is ineonceivi^ 
or unnatural that any man should receive a present from another, 
and not suffer his judgment to be swayed thereby. It need Iwrdlpr 
he said that such an a priori conviction is not a sufficient basis 
on which to found a sweeping condemnation of Bacon’s integrity 
os an administrator of justice. On the other hand, even if it be 
admitted to be possible and conceivable that a present should 
be given by a suitor simply as seeking favourable consideration 
of his cause, and not os desirous of obtaining an unjust decree, 
and should be accepted by the judge on the some undentanding, 
this would not entitle one absolutely to accept Bacon's state¬ 
ment. Further evidence is necessary in order to give foundation 
to a definite judgment either way ; and it is extremely improb¬ 
able, nay, almost impossible, that such can ever be produced. 
In these circumstances, due weight should be ^ven to Bacon’s 
own assertions of his perfect innocence and purity of intention; 
they ought not to be put out of court unless found in actual 
contradiction to the facts ; and the reverse of this is the case, 
so far as has yet appeared.^ 

The remaining five years of his life, though he was still harassed 
by want of means, for James was not libend, were spent in work 
far more valuable to the world than anything he had accomplished 
in his high office. In March 1622 he presented to Prince Charles 
his History of Henry VII.; and immediately, with unwearied 
industry, set to work to complete some jkirtions of his great work. 
In November 1622 appeared the Historia Vmiorum ; in January 
1622/3, the Historia Vitae el Mortis; and in October of 
the same year, the De Augmeniis Scientiarum, a Latin trans¬ 
lation, with many additions, of the Advancement. Finaliy, in 
December 1624, he published his Apophthegms, and Translations 
of some of the Psalms, dedicated to George Herbert; and, in 1625, 
a third and enlarged edition of the Essays. 

Busily occupied with these labours, his life now drew rapidly 
to a close. In March 1626 he came to London, and when driving 
one day near Highgate, was token with a desire to discover 
whether snow would act as an antiseptic. He stopped his 
carriage, ^ot out at a cott^e, purchased a fowl, and with nis own 
hands assisted to stuff it with snow. He was seized with a sudden 
chill, and became so seriously unwell that he had to be conveyed 
to Lord Arundel’s bouse, which was near at hand. Here his 
illness increased, the cold and chill brought (hi bronchitis and he 
died, after a few days' suffering, on the 9th of April 1626. 
are vitio tmporit as well as vitia hominis, and that the becinning of 
reformations hath the contrary power to the pool of Betbesda. for 
that had strength fo Cure only him that was first cast in. and this 
bath commonly strength to hurt him only that is first cast in." 

* See. among many other passages, Assays, "Of Ghreat Place": “For 
corruptions do not only bind wine own hands or thy servant's 
hands from taking, but mnd the hands of suitors also from offering; 
for integrity need doth the one; but Integrity professed, and with a 
manifest detestation of bribery, doth the other; and avoid not only 
the laolt but ihe tuspicion." 

' Cf. Lettere and Lift, vii 560 : " 1 was the iusteirt judge that was 
in England these fifty years; but it was the justest censure in 
Paiiiament that was these two hundred years.” 

* Or on the ground that there was a distinct rule forUddUif 
chancellors and the like officials to take pmonti. This dose not 
seem to have been the oase, U we may judge from what Boeoa aays. 
isMsrs and Lift, vii 23$. 

1 Sotonly do <h» rasas, io farm Ihey are known, ■(qgiortBacoB’e 
|fiea of innocence, but it is renwksUe that no attempt al arcvenal 
of any,of hia numerout decrees appaars to have been a ncc iaa af ui Had 
Us dacnMS.baan wilfid^fiarysnkinsoi justice, it le scareety ooooeivabb 
that some of tham ahoaht not haw* baen evartomaiLr iSae ZsMfs oSsI 

Lift, vii. 555-^ 
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Baemt's Worh and Philosophy. 

A complete survey of Bacon’s works and an estimate of his 
place m uterattnrc and philosophy arc matters for a volume. It 
is here proposed merely to riassify the works, to_ indicate theu’ 
general character and to enter somewhat more in detail upon 
what he himself regarded as his great ^hievement,—the re- 
organiration of the sciences and the exposition of a new method 
hy which the human mind might proceed with security and 
certainty towards the true end of all human thought and action. 

Patting aside the letters and occasional writings, we may con¬ 
veniently distribute the other works into three classes, Projes- 
sional, iJtfrarj', Philosophical. The Professional works include 
the Reading on (hr Statute of Uses, the Maxims of Imw and the 
treatise (possibly spurious) on the Use of the Law. “ I am in good 
hope," said Bacon himself," that when Sir Edward Coke’s reports 
and my n?les and decisions .shall come to posterity, there will 
be (whatsoever is now thought) question who was the greater 
lawyer.” If Coke’s reports snow completer mastery of technical 
details, greater knowledge of precedent, and more of the dogged 
grasp of the letter than do Bacon’s legal writing.s, there can be no 
dispute that the latter exhibit an infinitely more comprehensive 
intelligence of the abstract principles of jurisprudence, with a. 
richness and ethical fulness that more than compensate for their 
lack of <lry legal detail. Bacon seems indeed to have been a 
lawyer of the first order, with a keen scientific insight into the 
hearings of isolated facts and a power of generalization which 
admirably fitted him for the self-impo.sed task, unfortunately 
never completed, of digesting or codifying the chaotic mass of 
the Engli.sh law. 

Among the litcraiy works arc included all that he himself 
designated moral and historical piccc.s, and to these may be added 
some theological and minor writings, such as the Apophthegms. 
Of the moral works the roost valuable arc the Essays, which We 
been so widely read and universally admired. The matter is 
of the familiar, practicqj kind, that “comes home to men's 
bosoms.” The thoughts arc weighty, and even when not 
original have acquired a peculiar and unique tone or cast by 
passing through the crucilile of Bacon’s mind. A sentence from 
the Essays can rarely be mistaken for the production of any other 
writer. The short, pithy sayings have become popular mottoes 
and hou.schold words. The style is quaint, original, abounding 
in allusions and witticisms, and rich, even to gor^eousness, with 
piled-up analogies and metaphors.’ The first edition contained 
only ten essays, but the number was increased in 1612 to thirty- 
eight, and in 1625 to fifty-eight. The short tract. Colours of 
Good and Evil, which with the Mediiaiiones Sacrae originally 
accompanied the Essays, was afterwards incorporated with the 
De Augmeniis. Along with these works may lie classed'the 
curiously learned piece, De Sapienlia Veterum, in which he works 
Out a favourite idea, that the mythological fables of the Greeks 
were allegorical and concealed the deepest truths of their philo¬ 
sophy. As a scientific explanation of the myths the theory is of 
no value, but it affords fine scope for the exercise of Bacon’s 
unrivalled power of detecting analogies in things apparently mo.st 
dissimilar. The A^phlhegms, though hardly deserving Mac¬ 
aulay’s praise of being the best collection of jests in the world, 
contain a number of those ugnificant anecdotes vdiich Bacon 
used with such effect in his other writings. Of the historical 
works, besides a few fragments of the projected history of Britain 
there remains the Hitlooy of Henry VJI„ a valuable wwk, giving 
a clear and animated narrative of the reign, and characterizing 
Henry with mat sldll. The style is in harmony with the matter, 
vigorous and flowing, but naturally vdthj.'fisss of the quaintness 
ai^ ridutess suitabte to more thouglulal and original writings. 

* The peeuMarittes of Bacon's style wore noticed verycaily by Ws 
oooteinpemriaa (See CtHort and Ki/t. i. aOR.) RaMgn and Jonson 
have both reconted their opinions of it. but no one has ehane'teriaed 
It man happily than his friend, Sir IXrtiie Matthew*. “ A wan so tare 
in knowle^, at so many several Uads, endued srith tile fheility 
and felidty of enpieaaingit all In aoelegaat, aignilloant so abundant, 
and yet to chowe and rsvishinf! a vmy ol sronls, ol metaphors, of 
alles i e n i. as perhaps theworid hath net twa staee H wne a world.’ — 
“ Address to the Reeder ’' prefixed toColUaion of EngUthlsUtrs (1060). 


The series of the Ktecary works is comple^ by the minor 
treatises on theological or ecclesiastical queatioiu. Some of tlm 
latter, included among the occasional works, are sagacious ud 
prudent and deserve careful study. Of the farmer, the principal 
specimens are tiie Meditatianes Saerae and the Confession ofFaUk. 
The Paradoxes (Characters of a believing Christian in paradoxes, 
and seeming contradictions), which was often and justly sus¬ 
pected, has been condusively proved by Grosart to be the work 
of another author. 

Philosophical Works.—-The great mass of Bacon’s writings 
consists of treatises or fragments, which either formed integral 
parts of his grand comprehensive scheme, or were closely con¬ 
nected with it. More exactly they may be classified under three 
heads: (A) Writings or^in^ly intended to form parts of the 
Insiauratio, but which were afterwards superseded or thrown 
aside; (B)Waricsconnectedwiththe/>u 2 a»rafto,batnotditectly 
included in its plan; (C) Writings which actually formed part of 
the InstauraiiB Magna. 

(A) This class contains some important tracts, which certainly 
contain little, if anything, that is not afterwards taken up and 
expanded in the more elaborate works, but are not undeserving 
of attention, from tlie difference in the point of view and method 
of treatment. The most valuable of them are: (i) The 

meni of Learning, of which no detailed account need be given, as 
it is completely worked up into the De Augmmtis, and takes its 
place as the first part of the Insiauratio. (2) Valertus T<ertmnus, 
a very remarkable piece, composed probably about 1603, though 
perhaps retouched at a later penod. It contains a brief and 
somewhat obscure outline of the first two parts in the Inslauratia, 
and is of importance as affording us some insight into the gradual 
development of the system in Bacon’s own mind. (3) Temporis 
Partus Mascubts, another curious fragment, remarkable not only 
from its contents, but from its style, which is arrogant and offen¬ 
sive, in this respect unlike any other writing of Bacon’s. The 
adjective masculus points to the power of bringing forth fruit 
possessed by the new philosophy, and perhaps indicates that alt 
previous births of time were to be looked upon as feminine or 
imperfect; it is used in a somewhat similar sense in Letters and 
Life, vi. 183, “ In verbis masculis, no flourishing or painted word^ 
but such words as are fit to go before deeds.” (4) RedarguHo 
Philosophiarum, a highly finished piewe in the form of an orattion, 
composed probably about 1608 or i6oq, and containing in pre^ 
full detail much of what afterwards appears in connexion witii 
the Jdola Thtairi in book L of the Novum Organum. (5) Cogitata 
et Visa, perhaps the most important of the minor philosophical 
writings, dating from 1607 (though possibly the tract in its present 
form may have been to some extent altered), and containing in 
weighty and sonorous Latin the substance of the first book of 
the Organum. (6) The JJescriptio Glohi Intelleetualis, which is to 
some extent intermediate between the Advancement and the De 
Augmentis, goes over in detail the general classification of the 
sciences, and enters particularly on some points of minor interest. 
(7) The brief tract De Inierfrelaiione Naturae SetOenHae Duododm 
is evidently a first sketch of part of the Novum Organum, and in 
phraseology is almost identical with it. (8) A few smaller pieces, 
such as Innuisitio de Motu, the Color et Frigns, the ifisloria 
Sani et Auditsts and the Phaenomma Universi, are early spm- 
mens of his Natural History, and exhibit the first tentative 
applications of the new method. 

(B) Ibe second group consists of treatises on subjects connected 
with the Jnsiawaiio, but not forming part of it The most 
interesting, ud in many respects the meet remaricaUe, is the 
^tilosophic romance, the New Atlantis, a description of an ideal 
state in which the principles of the new philosophy are carried 
out by political roamnery and under state guidance, and whm 
many of the results contemplated 1 ^ Bacon are in imagination 
attamed. The work was to have been corajfieted by the additKm 
of a se«^ port, treating of the laws of a model coimnonwealtii, 
which was never written. Another important tract is the 2 ^ 
Priueipais ai^ue Orijgin^ fgcnndim Fabulas Cnpidinis et CasU, 
where,, under disguise of two old mythological storks, he (in 
the manner of the SapfenHa Vdtrum) fipds the deqiest truas 
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oonoeaM. The tract is uautoaM^ interesting, for in it he 
discusea at tome length the limits of science, the origin of things 
and the natare of primitive matter, giving at the same time full 
notices of Democritus among the ancient philosophers and of 
Telesio among the modem. Deserving of attention are also the 
Cogtiatiomes i* Nature Rtnm, (Hrobabfy written early, perhaps in 
i6os, and the treatise on the theory of the tides, Dt Flam *t 
Rrfluxu Maris, written probably alMut t6i6. 

(C) The plulosi^hical works whidt form part of the Inslauratio 
must of course be classed according to the positions which they 
respectively hold in that scheme of the sciences. 

The great work, the reorganisation of the sciences, and dte 
restoration of man to that command over nature which he had 
lost by the fall, consisted in its final form of six divisions. 

I. ParUHones StienHarum, a survey of the sciences, either such 
as then existed or such as required to be constructed afresh—in 
fact, an inv'entory of all the possessions of the human mind. The 
famous classification' on which this survey proceeds is based 
upon an analysis of the faculties and objects of human knowledge. 
This division is represented by the Dr Augmmtis Scientianm. 

II. Intrr^etaUn Naturae. —^After the survey of all that has yet 
been done in the way of discovery or invention, comes the new 
method, by which the mind of man is to be trained and directed 
in its fffogiess towards the renovation of science. This division 
is represented, though only imperfectly, by the Nmum Organum, 
particulariy book ii. 

III. Historia Naturalis et Experimentalis. —The new method 
is valueless, because inapplicable, unless it be supplied with 
materials duly collected and presented—in fact, unless there be 
formed a competent natural history of the Pkaemmeua IJmversi. 
A short introductory sketch of the requisites of such a natural 
history, which, according to Bacon, is essential, nef:essary, the 
hosts lotius negoHi, is given in the tract Parasceve, appended to 
the Novum Organum. The principal works intended to form 
portions of the history, and either puMished by himself or left 
in manuscript, are Historia Ventorum, Historia Vitae et Mortis, 
Historia Densi et Rari, and the extensive collection of facts and 
observations entitled A'ytoa Sylvarum. 

IV. Seala InteUecius.— It might have been supposed that the 
new philosopliy could now be inaugurated. Materials had been 
supplied, along with a new methbd by which they were to be 
treated, and naturally the next step would be the finished result. 
But for practical purposes Bacon interposed two divisions 
between the preliminaries and the philosophy itself. The first 
was intended to consist of types or examples of investigatinns 
conducted by tlie new method, serviceable for keeping the whole 
proces.s vivify before the mind, or, as the title indicates, such 
that dte mind could run rapidly up and down the sevend steps 
or grades in the process. Of this division there seems to be only 
one small fragment, the Filum Labyrinthi, consisting of but two 
or three pages. 

V. Prodromi, forerunners of the new philosophy. This part, 
strictly speaking, is quite extraneous to the general design. 
According to the Disiributio Opens,^ it was to contain certain 
speculations of Bacon's own, not formed by the new method, but 
by the unassisted use of hiis understanding. These, ther^re, 
form temporary or uncertain anticipations of the neW philosophy. 
There is extant a short preface to this division of the work, and 
according to Spedding, some of the miscdlaneous treatises, such as 
De Prineipiis, De Fluxm el Refluxu, CogUationesie Nahera Rerum, 
may probaUy have been intended to Ik included under this head. 
This supposition receives some support from the manner in whidi 
the fifth part b spokoi of in the Nomm Orgamm, i. 116. 

VI. The new pluloso^dty, which b the work of future ages, 
and the result of the new method. 

Bacon’s grand motive in hb attempt to found the sciences 
anew was the intense conviction that the knowledge man 

‘ XhfidivMlaoof the ideocessAmted in She gnat RsmUaEiufcUi- 
was ioondeit upon this olassmcation of Bacon's. SecDMaot's 
Prospectus {CEuvres, Ifi.) and d'Alcmbort's Diseoms {(jEusires, 1 .) The 
scheme should be compared with later attempts ot the same nature 
byAmpiiet Cosmot, Cdmse sad Herbert Spencer. 

''' See alto " Letter to Fulgentio," Letters and Life, viL 533. 
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possessed was of httle senrioe to him. “ The knowledge whereof 
the wotid b now possessed, e^iecially that of nature, extendeth 
not to magnitude and certainty of works.”" Mu’s sovereignty 
over nature, wliich b founded on knowledge alone, had beenkst, 
and instead of the free relation between things and the human 
mind, there was nothing but vain notions and blind etqierimantt. 
Tk> restore tiie original commerce between man and nature, 
and to recover the imperiam iommis,. is ti^e grand object of all 
sciemx:. The want of success which had hitherto attended 
efiorts in the same direction had been due to many causes, but 
chiefly to the wont of appreciation of the nature of philoaophy 
and its real aim. Philosophy b not the science of .things diviM 
and human ; it b not the search after truth. ” 1 find even 
those that have sought knowledge fur itself, and not for benefit 
or <istentation, or any piactic^ enablement in the course of 
their life, have nevertheless propounded to thenaselves a wrong 
mark, namely, satbfaction (which men call Truth) and net 
operation.”" “Is there any such happiness as for a aaan’s 
mind to be rabod above the confusion of things, where he may 
have the prospect of the order of nature and error of man ? But 
is this a view of delight only and not of dbeovery ? of content> 
ment and not of benefit ? Shall he not as well discern the riches 
of nature's warehouse as the beauty of her shop ? Is truth evw 
barren ? Shall he not be able tliereby to produce worthy 
effects, and to endow the life of man with infinite commodities ? ” " 
Philosopliy b altogether practical ; it b of little matter to the 
fortunes of humanity what abstrsKt notions one may entertain 
concemii^ the nature and the principles of things." This trutii» 
however, has never yet been recognbed ;' it has not yet hsM 
seen that the true aim of all sdenoe is “ to endow the condition 
and life of man witli new powers or works,"" or “ to extend 
more widely the limits erf the power and greatness of man.” " 
Nevertheless, it b not to be imagined that by tltb being proposed 
as the great object of search there b thereby excluded all that 
has hitherto been looked upon as the highea: aims of human life, 
such as the contemplation of truth. "Not so, but by following 
the new aim we shall also arrive at a true knowledge of the 
universe in which we are, for without knowledge there b no 
power; truth oral utrfity are in ultimate aspect the same; 
“ works tliemselves are of greater value as pledges of truth than 
as contributing to the comforts of life.” Such was the concep' 
tion of philosophy with which Bacon started, and in which he fdt 
hiniseif to be thoroughly original As hb object was new and 
hitherto unproposed, so the method he intended to employ was 
different from all modes of investigation hitherto attempted. 
“ It would be,” as he says, “ an unsound fancy and selficon- 
tradictory, to expect that things which have never yet been done 
can be done except by means which have never yet been tried.” ^ 
There were many obstacles in hb way, and be seems always to 
have felt that the firat part of the new scheme must be a pan 
destruens, a destructive criticism of all other metiiods. Of^Mi- 
tion was to be expected, not only from previous philosophiea, 
but especially from the human mind itself, la the first place, 
natural anta^bm might be looked for from the two opposed 
sects, the one of whom, in despeir of knowledge, maintoiaed 
that oil science was impossible; while the cthee, restinc on 
authority and on the learning that had been handed down man 
the Gredcs, declared that science was already completely kixnra, 
and consequmtly devoted their energies to metbo<&Ug and 
elaborating it Secondly, within the dbmain of science ite^i 
properly so called, there were two “ kind of rovers ” who must 
be dismbsed. The first were the sproulative or logiod phikh 
sophert, who construe the universe esc anaiagia hominis, end net 
ex analogia mtmdi, who fashioB nature acrording to preconceiviMl 
ideas, and who employ in their investigations syttegism and 
abstract reasoning. The second class, who were equaDy olfen^ve^ 
consbted of tiiose who practised blind experience, wmch h mtit 
’ PB. Lab .; Cog. el' Vita, I; cf. Pref. to Im. Mae, 

* Fa/. Tar. 132; ef. N.O. i. 124. * LMn, i. 123. * N.O. i. 116, 
» Pit. Lab. 5: el N. O. i 81; Vat. Ter. {Werkt. lil 235) ( rf* 

van«ai«N(..bk.l(tFtoto,m.a94)- 
» PiLliA.i-,ai. N. 0. i. at ; Vat. Ter. iWarke, to. eae. 23jt).| Nam 
Atlantis {Worht,m.ts6). •N.O.i.ii6. «Ibid.i.iM. 
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^ropisig in the deric (vaga eeperienita mefa palpatio est), who 
oceaeioiuliy bit upon good works or inventions, which, like 
Atafamta’s ap{te, distnacted them drora further steady and 
gradual progress towards universal truth. In place of these 
atn^Iing efforu of the unassisted human mind, a graduated 
system of helps was to be supplied, by the use of whi^ the mind, 
when placed on the right road, would proceed with unerring 
and mechanical certainty to the invention of new arts and 
sciences. 

Such were to be the peculiar functions of the new method, 
though it has not definitely appeared what that method was, 
or to wtat objects it could be applied. But, before prodding 
to unfedd his method, Baron found it necessary to enter in con¬ 
siderable detail upon the general subject of the obstacles to 
progress, and devoted nearly the whole of the first book of the 
OrgoHum to the '.xamination of them. This discussion, though 
strictly speaking extraneous to the scheme, has always been 
looked upon as a most important part of his philosophy, and 
his name is perhaps as much associated with the doctrine of 
Wok (/do/a) as with the theory of induction or the classification 
of the sciences. 

The doctrine of the kinds of fallacies or general classes of 
errors into which the human mind is prone to fall, appears in 
many of the works written Irefore the Novum Organum, and the 
treatment of them varies in some respects. The classification 
in the Organum, however, not only has the author’s sanction, 
but has received the stamp of historical acceptation : and com¬ 
parison of the earlier notices, though a point of literary interest, 
iuu no important philosophic bearing. The Idala{Nov. Org. i. 39) > 
false notions of things, or ernmeouswaysof lookingat nature, are of 
four kinds: the first two innate, pertaining to the very nature of 
the mind and not to 1* eradicated; the third creeping insensibly 
into men's minds, and hence in a sense innate and inseparable; 
the fourth imposed from without The first kind are the Idola 
Triiut, idols of the tribe, fallacies incident to humanity or the 
race in general. Of these? the most prominent are—the prone¬ 
ness to suppose in nature greater order and rq;ulartty than there 
actually is ; the tendency to support a preconceived opinion by 
affirmative instances, neglecting all negative or opposed cases; 
and the tendency to generalize from few observations, or to give 
reality to mere abstractions, figments of the mind. Manifold 
errors also result from the weakness of the senses, which affords 
scope for mere conjecture; from the influence exercised over the 
understanding by the will and passions; from the restless desire 
of the mind to penetrate to the ultimate principles of things ; 
and from the belief that “ man is the measure of the universe,” 
whereas, in truBi, the world is received by us in a distorted and 
erroneous manner. The second kind are the Idala Sptcus, idols 
of the cave, or errors incident to the peculiar ment^ or bodily 
constitution of each individual, for according to the state of the 
individual’s mind is his view of things. Errors of Bus class 
are innumerable, because there are numberless varieties of dis¬ 
position ; but some very prominent specimens can be indicated. 
Such are the tendency to make all tilings subservient to, or take 
the colour of some favourite subject, & extreme fondness and 
reverence either for what is ancient or for what is modern, and 
excess in noting either differences or resemblances amongst 
tilings. A practical rule for avoiding these is also given: ” In 
general let every student of nature take this as a rule, that what¬ 
ever his mind seizes and dwells upon with peuticular satisfaction 
is to be held in suspicion.*' * The third are the Idok. fori, 
idols of the market-place, errors arising from the influence 
exercited over the mind mere words. Tius, occordn^; to 

‘ The word Idota is mtaifeitly borrowed Mbm Plato. It is used 
twire in eoanexion with the natooic Ideas [N. O. i, aj, 134) and is 
ooatissted with them as the false appearance. The ettuXse with 
Plato is the fleeting, transient inwire olthe real thing, and the passage 
evidently referred to bv Bacon is that in the Kip. viL 516 a, nU 
rySrs)’ rif omit to iion nSo^, cal luri Tefire fait Stem ri 
r» rSo sal rd rOo OXXua sfiiiXa, trrtfor ti aflnU It is 

explained well in the Adoamomont, Uc. i. {Worlu, iii. sfly). (For 
valuable notes on the /dote, see T. Fowier's Mov. Ore. i. jt notes; 
sapeelally for a oompariaan of the Idola with Soger Baooa'i Offn- 
d&ula.) *N.O.lsS. 
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Bacon, is the most troublesome kind of error, and bos been 
especially fatal in philosophy. For words introduce a fallacious 
mode of looking at things in two ways: first, thm are smne 
words that are really merely names for non-existent things, 
which are yet supposed to exist simply because they hate re¬ 
ceived a name; secondly, there are names hastily and unskilfully 
abstracted from a few objects and applied recldessly to all that 
has the faintest analogy with these objects, thus causing the 
grossest confusion. The fourth and last class are the Jdola 
Theatri, idols of the theatre, i.e. fallacious modes of thinking 
resulting from received systems of philosophy and from erroneous 
methods of demonstration. The criticism of the demonstrations 
is introduced later in close connexion with Bacon's new method ; 
they are the rival modes of procedure, to which his own is 
definitely opposed. The philosophies which are “ redargued ” 
are divided into three classes, the sophistical, of which the best 
example is Aristotle, who, according to Bacon, forces nature 
into his abstract schemata and thinks to explain by definitions; 
the empirical, which from few and limited experiments leaps 
at once to general conclusions; suid the superstitious, which 
corrupts philosophy by the introduction of poetical and 
theological notions, 

Such are the general causes of the errors that infest the human 
mind ; by their exposure the way is cleared for the introduction 
of the new meth^. The nature of this method cannot be 
understood until it is exactly seen to what it is to be applied. 
Wliat id» had Bacon of science, and how is his method connected 
with it ? Now, the science “ which was specially and invariably 
contemplated by him was natural philosophy, the great mother 
of all the sciences ; it was to him the type of scientific knowledge, 
and its method was the method of all true science. To discover 
exactly the characteristics and the object of natural philosophy 
it is necessary to examine the place it holds in the general 
scheme furnished in the Advotuement or Do Augmentis. All 
human knowledge, it is there laid down, may be referred to man’s 
memory or imagination or reason. In the first, the bare facts 
presented to sense are collected and stored up ; the exposition 
of them is history, which is either natural or civil. In the second, 
the materials of sense are separated or divided in ways not 
corresponding to nature but after the mind’s own pleasure, and 
the result is poesy or feigned history. In the third, the materials 
are worked up after the model or pattern of nature, though we 
are prone to err in the progress from sense to reason; the result 
is philosophy, which is concerned either with God, with nature 
or with man, the second being the most important. Natural 
philosophy is again divided into speculative or theoretical and 
operative or practical, according as the end is contemplation 
or works. Speculative or theoretical natural philosophy has to 
deal with natural substances and qualities and is subdivided 
into physics and metaphysics. Physics inquires into the efficient 
and material causes of things; metaphysics, into the formal and 
final causes. The princip^ objects of physics are concrete 
subUonces, or abstract though physical qualities. The research 
into abstract qualities, the fumfementu problem of physics, 
comes near to the metaphysical study of ierms, which indeed 
differs from the first only in being more general, and in having 
as its results a jorm strictly so c^led, i.e. a nature or quality 
which is a limitation or specific manifestation of some higher 
and better-known genus.* Natural philosophy is, therefore, 
in ultimate resort the study of form, and, consequently, the 
fundamental problem of phUoicqihy in general is the discovery 
of tiiese forms, 

" On a given body to genente or superinduce a new nature or 
natures, is the work and aim of human powu. ... Of a given 
nature to discover the form or true specinc difference, or nature- 
engendering nature (tuitura nalurans) or source of emanation (for 
these are the tenni which are nearest to a descriptioB of the thing), 
is the work and aim of bwnan knowledge.” * 

Hie questions, then, whose answers pve the key to the whole 
Baconian philo^hy, may be put briefly thus—What ore 

* N.O.i. 79. Bo, 98,108. 

* On the meaning of tiie word /era in Bacon’o. theory see also 

Fowler’s N. O. introd. IJ. , ‘ IfeO. it. i. 
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forms ? and how i$ it that knowledge of them solves both 
the theoretical and the practical problem of science ? Bacon 
himself, as nmy be seen from the passage quoted above, finds 
great difficulty in giving an adequate and exact definition of 
what' he means by a form. As a general description, the following 
passage from the Novum Orgmum, ii. 4, may be cited:— 

" The form of a nature is such tliat given the form the nature 
inioUibiy follows. . . . Again, the form is such that if it be taken 
away the nature infallibly vanishes. . . . Lastly, the true form is 
such that it deduces the given nature from some source of Ixing 
which is inherent in more natures, and which is better known in 
the natural order of things than the form itself." ' 

From this it would appear that, since by a ntUurt is meant 
some sensible quality, superinduced upon, or possessed by, a 
body, so by a form we are to understand the cause of that nature, 
which cause is itself a determinate case or manifestation of some 
general or abstract quality inherent in a greater number of objects. 
But ail these are mostly marks by which a form may be recognized, 
and do not explain what the form really is. A further definition 
is accordingly attempted in Aph. :— 

■' The form of a thing is the very thing itself, and the thing diffors 
from the form no otherwise than as tl>e apparent diflcrs from the 
real, or the external from the internal, or the thing in reference to 
the man from the thing in reference to the universe.” 

This throws a new light on the question, and from it the 
inference at once follows, that the forms are the permanent 
causes or substances underlying all visible phenomena, which arc 
merely manifostations of their activity. Are the forms, then, 
forces ? At times it seems as if Bacon Imd approximated to 
this view of the nature of things, fur in several passages he 
identifies forms with laws of activity. Thus, he says— 

" When I speak of forms I mean nothing more than those laws 
and determinations of absolute actuality which govern and con¬ 
stitute any simple nature, as heat, light, weight, in every kind of 
matter and suliject that is susceptible of them. Thus the form of 
heat or the form of light is the same tiling as the taw of heat or the 
law of lighl."” "Matter rather than forms should be the object 
of our attention, its cunfigtirations and changes of configuration, 
and simple action, and law of action or motion ; for forms arc fig¬ 
ments of the human mind, unless you will call those laws of action 
forms." * " Forms or true dificrences of things, which are in fact 
laws of pure act." * " For though in nature nothing really exists 
licsides mdividual bodies, itcrforming pure individuiU acts accord¬ 
ing to a fixed law, yet in philosophy this very law, and the investi¬ 
gation, discovery and explanation of it, is the foundation as well 
of knowledge as of operation. And it is tliis law, with its clauses, 
that 1 mean when I speak of forms." ‘ 

Several important conclusions may l>e drawn from these 
passages. In the first place, it is evident that Bacon, like the 
Atomical school, of whom he highly approved, had a clear 
perception and a firm grasp of the physical character of natural 
principles ; his forms are no ideas or abstractions, but highly 
general physical properties. Further, it is hinted that these 
general qualities may be looked upon as the modes of action of 
simple bodies. This fruitful conception, however. Bacon does 
not work out; and though he uses the word cause, and identifies 
form with formal cause, yet it is perfectly apparent that the 
modem notions of cause as dynamical, and of nature as in a 
process of flow or development, are foreign to him, and that in his 
view of the ultimate problem erf science, cause meant castsa 
immanens, or underlying substance, effects were not consequents 
but manifestations, and nature was regarded in a purely statical 
aspect. That this is so appears even more clearly when we 
examine his general conception of the unity, gr^tion and 
function of the sciences. That the sciences are organically 
connected is a thought ctnnmon to him and to his distin^ished 
predecessor Koger Bacon. " I that hold it for a |reat impedi¬ 
ment towards the advancement and further mvention of 
knowledge, that particular arts and sciences have been dis- 
incorpont^ from general knowledge, do not understand one 

> llils ielUr hums in the order of nature is nowhere satiMactorily 
explained by Bacon. Like his classification of causes, and In some 
degree his notion of form itKif, it comes from Aristotle. See An. 
Poet. 71 b 33; Topic, 141 b 3; Eih. Nie. 1093 a 30, It sbonid 
be bbserved uii^ many smters maintain that the phrase should be 
notiora natura ; othsn, notiora naturae. See Fowia's N. O, p. 199 
note, 

* A'. O. ii. 17. • Ihid. L 51. * Ibid. i. 75. 


and the same thing which CicaD’s discoune Mtd the niAe and 
conceit of the Greoans in their word eirde learning do intend. 
For I mean not that use Vhich one sdence hath of another for 
ornament or help in practice; but I mean it directly of that use 
by way of supply of light and infotmation, which the partioulm 
and instances of one science do yield and present for -tne framii^ 
or correcting of the axioms of another science in their very truth 
and notion.’’" In accordance with this, Jiacon.placed at the 
iMsis of the particular sciences which treat of Sod, nature and 
man, one fundamental doctrine, the Prima PhilosofMa, or first 
ptulosophy, the function of which was to display the unity of 
nature by connecting into one body of truth such of the highest 
axioms of the subo^inate sciences as were not special to one 
science, but common to several.'- This first plulosophy bod 
also to investigate what are called the adventitious or tran¬ 
scendental conditions of essences, such as Much, little. Like, 
Unlike, Possible, Impossible, Being, Nothing, the logical dis¬ 
cussion of which certainly belonged rather to the laws of 
reasoning than to the existence of things, but the physical or 
real treatment of which might be expected to yidd answers 
to such questions as, why certain substances are numerous, 
others scarce; or why, if like attracts like, iron does not 
attract iron. Following this summary philosophy come the 
sciences proper, rising like a pyramid in successive st^es, the 
lowest floor being occupied by natural history or experience, the 
second by physics, the third, which is next the peak of unity, by 
metaphysics." T^ knowledge of the peak, or of the one law 
which binds nature together, is perhaps denied to man. Of the 
sciences, physics, as has been already seen, deals with the efficient 
and material, i.e. with the variable and transient, causes of things. 
But its inquiries may be directed either towards concrete bodies 
or towards abstract qualities. The first kind td investigation 
rises little above mere natural history ; but the other is more 
important and paves the way for metaphysics. It handles the 
conjurations and the appetites or motions of matter. The 
configurations, or inner structures ofibodies, include dense, rare, 
heavy, light, hot, cold, &c.,—in fact, what ore elsewhere called 
simple natures. Motions " are either simple or compound, the 
latter being the sum of a number of the former. In physics, 
however, these matters are treated only as regards their material 
or efficient causes, and the result of inquiry into any one case 
gives no general rule, but only facilitates inventum in some 
similar instance. Metaphysics, on the other hand, treats of the 
formal or final causeof these same substances suid qualities, 
and results in a general rule. IVith regard to forms, the investiga¬ 
tion naay be directed either towards concrete bodies or towards 
qualities. But the forms of substances " are so perplexed and 
complicated, that it is either vain to inquire into them at all, or 
such inquiry a.s is possible should be put ofi for a time, and not 
entered upon till forms of a more simple nature have been rightly 
in-vestigated and discussed.” “ To inquire info the_ form of a 
bon, of an oak, or gold, nay, even of water or air, is a vain pursuit; 
but to inquire the form of dense, rare, hot, cold, tic., as well 
configurations as motiwis, which in treating of physic I have in 

‘ Valerius TmUinus, ill. 228-229. 

’ Cf. N. 0 . it. 27. Bacon nowhere enters upon the questions of 
how such a science is to be constructed, and bow it can be expected 
to possess an independent method while it remains the mere recep¬ 
tacle for the generalizations of the several aciences, and consequently 
has a content wliich varies with their progress. His whole conception 
of Prima Pkiloeophia should be compared with such a modern wortc 
as the First Principlet of Herbert Spencer. 

' It is to be notmed that this scale of nature corresponds with the 
scale of ascending axioms. 

* Cf. also for motions. N. 0 . ii. 48. 

^ Theknowledgeoffinaleauses does not lead to -works, and the con¬ 
sideration of them must be rigidly excluded from pfayaici. 'Yet there 
is no imposition between the physical and final causes; in ultimate 
resort the mind is compelled to think the universe ns the work of 
reason, to refer facts to God and Ptovidenee. The idea of final Cause 
is also fruitful in Kiences whiCh have to do with homan action. 
(Cf. De Aug. iii. ce. 4, *; Noo, Org. L 48, U. 2.) 

■■ Z>« Aug. Ui. 4. In the Advaneemeuf (IVarlu, Ui. 335) ft is dis¬ 
tinctly said But they are not to be inquiiM into. Ow can hardly 
see how the Barnatin method could have a^pBed to concrete 
Bubstancet. 


» IbU. ii. 2. 
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grait p«rt enumerated (1 call them forms of the first class), and 
whWi (Hke the letters of the alphabet) are not many, and yet 
make up and sustain the essences anrf forms of all substances— 
t^, I say, it is which I am attempting, and which constitutes 
and defines that pert of metapbysic of which we are now inquir¬ 
ing,” Physics innuires into the same qualities, but does not push 
its investigations mto ultimate reality or reach the more general 
causa. We thus at last attain a defiiiite ccmclusion with regMd 
to forms, and it appears clear that in Bacon’s belief the tnie 
function of science was the search for a few fundamental physical 
quulitia, highly abstract and general, the combinations of which 
give rise to the simple natures and complex phenomena around 
us. His general conception of the universe may therefore be called 
mechanical or statical: the cause of each phenomenon is sup¬ 
posed to be actually contained in the phenomenon itself, and by 
a sufficiently accurate process could be sifted out and brought to 
light. As soon as the causes are known man regains his powerover 
nature, for “ whosoever knows any form, knows also the utmost 
possibility of superinducing that nature upon every variety of 
matter, and so is less restrained and tied in operation either to 
the basis of the mutter or to the condition of the efficients.”' 

Nature thus presented itself to Bacon’s mind as a huge 
congeries of phenomena, the manifestatioas of some simple and 
primitive qualities, which were hid from us by the complexity 
of the things themselves. The world was a vast labyrinth, amid 
the windings of which we require .some clue or thread whereby 
we may track our way to knowledge and thence to power. This 
thread, the /Sum labyrinlhi, is the now method of induction. But, 
as has been frequently pointed out, the new method could not 
be applied until facts had been observed and collected. This is 
an indispensable preliminary. “ Man, the servant and inter¬ 
preter of nature, can do and understand so much, and so much 
only, as he has observed in fact or in thought of the course of 
nature: beyond this he neither knows anything nor can do 
anything.” The propositjpn that our knowledge of nature 
necessarily liegins with oraervation and experience, is common 
to liacun and many contemporary reformers of science, but he 
laid peculiar stress upon it, and gave it a new meaning. What 
he really meant by observation was a competent natural history 
or collection of facts. “ The firm foundations of a purer natural 
philnsnpliy arc laid in natural history.” - “ First of all we must 
prepare a natural and experimental history, sufficient and good ; 
and this is the foundation of all.” “ The senses and the memory, 
which collect and store up facts, must be assisted ; there must 
he a minisirattott of the senses arid another of the memory. For 
not only are instances required, but these must lie arranged in 
such a manner as not to distract or confuse the mind, i.e. tables 
and arrangements of instances must be constructed. In the 
preliminary collection the greatest care must be taken that the 
mind he absolutely free from preconceived ideas ; nature is only 
to be conquered by obedience ; man must be merely receptive. 

“ All depends on keeffing the eye steadily fixed upon the facts of 
nature, and so receiving their intages simply as they are; for 
God fortnd that We should give out a dream of our own imagina¬ 
tion for a pattern of the world ; rather may He graciously grant 
to us to write an apocalypse or true vision of the footsteps of 
the Creator imprintM on his creatures.” * Coraxiaied among the 
facts presented to sense are the causes or forms, and the prtJbkm 
therefore is so to analyse exiierience,* so to break it up into 
pieces, that we shall wUh certainty and mecbanical ease anive 
at a true conclusion. This process, which fonns the essence of 
the new method, may in its entirety, as a mmiitration to the 
reason, be called a logic ; but it differs wi(^ fipom the ordinary 
or school logic in end, method and form, its um is to acquire 
command ovar nature by knowledge, and to invent new arts, 
whereas the oM logic strove only after dialectic victones and the 

' Thus the laatatej) in the Uicwetieai analysis gives the first means 
for the practical qperatian. CL Anstotle, £<i. Nic. iiL i la. ri 
irjCtnr ir rg dnXien wfitrer stmt tr ri yirtni. Cl. sjso Nov. 
Ore. L toj, , . 

> (H’wha % • .V. O. U, 10. 

‘ l^«(. to /Mtowr. W. Vedeeius Term. Itt’orts, iii. su). and Ji. 0. 
i. 68. IJ4. » Pref. to Just, 
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discovery of new arguments. In method the difference is even 
more fundamental. Hitherto the mode of demonstration had 
been by the syllogism; but the syllogism is, in many respects, 
an incompetent weapon. It is ctxnpelled to accept its first 
principles on trust from the science in which it is employed ; it 
cannot cope with the subtlety of nature; and it is radically 
vitiated 1^ being founded on hastily and inaccurately abstracted 
notions of things. For a syllogism consists of propositions, 
propositions of words, and words are the symbols of notioas. 
Now the first step in accurate progress from sense to reason, or 
true philosophy, is to frame a hona ttotio or accurate conception 
of the thing; but the received logic never does this. It files off 
at once from experience and particulars to the highest and most 
general propositions, and hum these descends, by the use of 
middle terms, to axioms of lower generality. Such a mode of 
procedure may be called enUcipoHo naturae (for in it reason is 
allowed to prescribe to things), and is opposed to the true 
method, the interpretatio naturae, in which reason follows and 
obeys nature, discovering her secrets by obedience and sub¬ 
mission to rule. Lastly, the very form of induction that has been 
used by Ic^icians in the collection of their instances is a weak and 
useless thing. It is a mere enumeration of a few known facts, 
makes no use of exclusions or rejections, concludes precariously, 
and is always liable to be overthrown by a negative in.stance.“ 
In radical opposition to this method the Baconian induction 
b^ins by supplying helps and guides to the senses, whose un¬ 
assisted information could ’ not be relied on. Notions were 
formed carefully, and not till after a certain process of induction 
was completed." The formation of axioms wa.s to be carried on 
by a gradually ascending scale. “ Then and only then may we 
hope well of the scicnees, when in a just scale of ascent and by 
successive steps, not interrupted or broken, wc rise from par¬ 
ticulars to lesser axioms ; and then to middle axioms, one above 
the other; and last of all to the most general.” * Finally the 
very form of induction itself must be new. “ The induction 
which is to lie availabie for the discovery and demonstration of 
sciences and arts must analyse nature by proper rejections and 
exclusions; and then, after a sufficient number of negatives, 
come to a conclusion on the affirmative instances, which has not 
yet been done, or even attempted, save only by Plato.” . . . 
And this induction must be used not only to discover axioms, 
but also in the formation of notions.” '® Thissiew of the function 
of exclusion is closely connected with Baron's doetrine of forms, 

* Bacon's suBimary is valuable. “ In tbu whole of the process 
wliicli leads from Uw senses ami objects to axioms and eoncfusiuus, 
the deoionstratiuus which we use are deceptive and incompeteoL 
TIk' process consists of four parts, and has as many faults. In the 
first place, the impressions of the sense itself are faulty, for the sense 
Iwth falls us and deceives us. But its shortcomings are to be supplied 
and tts deceptions to be corrected. Secondly, notions are all drawn 
from the impressions of the sense, and are mdehnitc and con¬ 
fused, whereas they should be definite and distinctly Iioimded. 
Thirdly, the indnetinn is amiss which infers the principles of sciences 
by simple enumeration, and does not. as it ought, employ oxclusions 
and sNuttona (or separations) of nature. L^tly, tiiat method of 
discovery and proof according to winch the most general principles 
are first established, and tlieii intermediate axioms are tried and 
proved by them, is the parent of error and the curse of all science."— 
N. 0 . i. 6g. 

t N.O. i. 105. ‘ Ibid. L 104: cL L tp-ab. 

* This extract givto an iwwer to the objection sometimics raised 

that Bacon is not original in his theory of induction. He certainly 
admits that Koto has used a method somewhat akin to his own; 
but It has frequently been contended that his induction is nothing 
more than the Myayn of Anstotle (see Kfimosat's JIaoon, pp. 
310-31V and tor a critkisiii. Waddington, Essais dc Logiqut, p. 361, 
sqq.) This seems a mistake. Bacon did not understand by in¬ 
duction the argument from particulars to a general proposition; he 
looked upon the exchision and rejection, or upon elimineHM, as the 
esMiioe of isdnetion. Tb this process he was led by his doctrine of 
forms, of which it is the necessary consequence : it is the infallible 
result of his view of science and its problem, and is as original au that 
is. Whoever accepts Bacon's dootriae of cause must accept at the 
same time his theory of the way in which the cause may be ^ted out 
from among toe phenomena. It is evident that the Sberatic search 
for the essence by an analysis oi instances—an induetkm ending in 
a definition—has a strong resemblance to toe BM Onh i n inductive 
raetood. • ” N* 0 . i. 103. 
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«nd is in {act dependent upon diat theory. But induction is 
neither the whole of the new method, nor is it applicable to forms 
only. There are two other grand objects of inqairy: the one, 
the transformation of concrete bodies; the other, the investiga' 
tion of the latent powers and the latent schematism or configuia' 
tion. With regard to the.first, in ultimate result it depends upon 
the theory of fonus; for whenever the compound body can be 
regarded as the sum of certain simple natures, then our know¬ 
ledge of the forms of these natures gives us the power of sujrer- 
inducing a new nature on the concrete body. As regards the 
latent process (latens processus) which goes on in all cases of 
generation and continuous development or motion, we examine 
carefully, and by quantitative measurements, the gradual 
growth and change from the first elements to the completed 
thing. The .same kind of investigation may he extended to many 
cases of natural motion, such as voluntary action or nutrition; 
and though inquiry is here directed towards concrete bodies, and 
does not therefore penetrate .so deeply into reality as in research 
for forms, yet great results may be looked for with more con¬ 
fidence. It is to be r^retted tliat Baam did not complete this 
portion of his work, in which lor the first time he approaches 
modem conceptions of change. The latent configuration {latens 
scheinaiismus) or inward structure of the parts of a liody must l)c 
known before we can hope to superinduce a new nature upon it. 
This can only be discovered by analysis, which will disclose the 
ultimate constituents (natural particles, not atoms) of bodies, 
and lead back the discussion to forms or simple natures, whereby 
alone can true light be thrown on these olwciire questions. Thus, 
in all rases, scientific explanation depends upon knowledge of 
forais ; alt phenomena or secondary qualities are accounted for 
by being referred to the primary quobties of matter. 

Hie several steps in tlie inductive investq;ation of the form of 
any nature flow readily from the definition of the form itself. 
For tliat is always and necessarily present when the nature is 
present, absent when it is absent, decreases and increases accord- 
ing as tlie nature decreases and increases. It is therefore requisite 
for the inquiry to liave before us instances in which tlie nature 
is present. The list of these is called the table of Essence atul 
Presence. Secondly, we must liave instances in wliich the nature 
is absent; only as such cases might be infinite, attention should 
be limited to such of them as are most akin to the instances of 
presence.' The list in this case is called table of Absence in 
Proximity. Thirdly, we must have a number of instances in 
which the nature is present in different degrees, either increasing 
or decreasing in the same subject, or variously present in different 
subjects. This is the table of Degrees, or Comparison. After 
the formation of these tables, we proceed to apply what is perhaps 
the most valuable part of the Baconian method, and that in which 
the author took most pride, the procc.ss of exclusion or rejection. 
This elimination of the non-e.ssential, grounded on the funda¬ 
mental propositions with regard to forms, is the most important 
of Bacon’s contributions to the logic of induction, and that in 
which, as he repeatedly says, his method differs from all previous 
philosophies. It is evident tliat if the tables were complete, 
and our notions of the respective phenomena clear, the process of 
exclusion would be a merely mechanical counting out, and would 
infallibly lead to the detection of the cause or fortn. But it is 
just as evident that these conditions can never be adequately 
fulfilled. Bacon saw that his method was impracticabie (though 
he seems to have thought the difficulties not insuperable), and 
therefore set to work to devise new helps, adminicula. These he 
enumerates in ii., Aph. si :—Prerogative Instances, Supports 
of Induction, Rectification of Induction, Varying the Investiga¬ 
tion according to the Nature of the Subject, Prerogative Natures, 
Limits of Investigation, Af^icalion to Practice, Preparations for 
Investigation, tiu Ascending and Descending Scale of Axioms. 
The remaiDder of die Orgmum is devoted to a consideration of 
the twenty-seven classes of Prer^tive Instances, and though 
it contains much that is both luminous and he^rful, it adds liule 
to our knowledge of wbat constitutes the Btu»man method. 

' That is to say. didhriiig in nothing save the absence of the nature 
under investigatsaa. 
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On the other heads we have but a few soattered hmts. But 
although the rigorous requirements of sctence could only he 
fulfilled by the employment of all these means, yet in their 
absence it was permissible to draw from the ta^ and the 
exclusion a hypothetical ctmclusion, the truth of which migju 
be verified by the use of the other processes; such an 
hypothesis isc^led tentastically the First Vintage(FMdemM<ia). 
Ihe inductive method, so far as exhibited in the Orgatneen, is 
exemplified by an investigation into the nature qf heat. 

Su^ was the method devised by Bacon, and to which he 
ascribed the qualities of absolute certainty and mechanical 
simplicity. But even supposing that this method were accurate 
and completely unfolded, it is evident that it couki only be made 
applicable and produce fruit when the phenomena of the universe 
liave been very completely tabulate and arranged. In this 
demand for a complete natural history, Bacon also felt that he 
was original, and he was deeply impressed with the necessity for 
it; - in fact, he seems oa'osionally to place an even higher 
value upon it than upon his Organum. 'Ihus. in the preface to 
his series of works farming the third part of the Insiauratio, he 
says : “ It comes, therefore, to this, that my Organum, even if it 
were completed, would not without the Natural History much 
advance the Instauration of the Sciences, whereas the Natural 
History witliout the Organum would advance it not a little." ^ 
But a complete natural history is evidently a tiling impossible, 
and in fact a history can only be collected by attending to the 
requirements of the Organum. This was seen by Bacon, and 
wiiat may be regarded as his final opinion on the question is 
given in the important letter to Jean Antoine Baranzano'* 
(‘‘ Redemptus ": 1590-1(18*)" With regard to the multitude 
of instances by which men may lie deterred from the attempt, 
here is my answer. First, what need to dissemble ? Either 
store of instances must be procured, or the business must be 
given up. All otlier.ways, however enticing, are impassable. 
Secondly, the prerogatives of instances, and the mode of experi¬ 
menting uptm exiicriments of lighV (which 1 shall hereafter 
explain), will diminish the multitude of them very much. 
Thirdly, wliat matter, I ask, if the description of the instances 
should fill sue times as many volumes as Pliny’s History ? . . . 
For the true natural history is to take nothing except instances, 
connections, observations and canons.” '• The Organum and 
the History are thus correlative, and form the two equally 
necessary sides of a true philosophy; by their unkm the new 
philosophy is produced. 

Summary.-- ’Two questions may be put to any doctrine which 
professes to effect a radical change in philosophy or science. Is 
it original ? Is it valuable ? With regard to the first, it has 
been already pointed out that Bacon’s induction or inductive 
me^od is distinctly his own, though it cannot and need not be 
maintained that the general spirit of his philosophy was entirriy 
new.'* 

The value of the method is the .separate and more difficult 
question. It has been assailed on the most opposite grounds. 
Macaulay, while admitting the accuracy of the process, (fenied its 
efficiency, on the ground that an operation performed naturdly 
was not rendered more eaty or cfficadous by being sulnected 
to analysis.’ This objection is curious when confronted with 
Bacon’s reiterated a.sscrtion that the natural method pursued 
by the unassisted human reason is distinctly opposed to his ; 
and it is besides an aigument that tells so strongly against many 
science, as to be comparatively worthless when ap^ed to any 
one. There are, however, more formidable objections gainst 
the method. It has been pointed out,* and with perfect justice, 

• Distriti. Op. {Works, iv. a8); Parasceve (ibid. 2ji, 252, zss-aifi); 

Desertp. Glob. Intel, ch. 3. j a- . 

• works, ii. Ifi : cf. N. O. I. 130. 

• A Bamabite moak, professor of mathematics and philosophy at 
Annecy. 

‘ Letters and Life, rii. 377, 

• For a fell discussion of Bacon's relation to bis predecessors and 
contemporaries; sec Fowler's N. O. introd. { 13. 

' Cf. what Bacon say*, N. 0 . i. 130. 

' Brewster, Life of Newton (see particulatlv ,vol. iL 403, 

405); Lasson, Voet Bacon von Verulam's wisieneckaffticke Ptincipien 
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sctenoe in its progress has not followed the Baconian method, 
that no one discovery m be pointed to which can be definitely 
ambed to Ae use of his rules, and that men the most celebrated 
for tiieir scientific acquirements, while payiitg homage to the 
name of Baron, practically set at naught his most cherished 
prwepts. The reason of this is not far to seek, and has been 
pointed out by logicians of the most diametrically opposed 
Khools. The mech^iral character Imth of the natural history 
and of the lexical method applied to it, resulted necessarily from 
Bacon’s radically false conception of the nature of cause and of 
the causal relation, nic whole logical or scientific problem is 
treated as if it were one of co-existence, to which in truth the 
method of exclusion is scarcely applicable, and the assumption 
is constantly made that each phenomenon has one and only one 
cause.' The inductive formation of axioms by a graduallv 
ascending scale .'s a route which no science has ever followed, 
and by which no science could ever make progress. The true 
scientific procedure is by hypothesis followed up and tested 
by verification ; the most powerful instrument is the deductive 
method, which Bacon can hardly be said to have ircognizcd. 
The power of fmming hypothesis points to another want in the 
Baconian doctrine. If that power form part of the true method, 
then the mind is not wholly pas.sive or recipient; it anticipates 
nature, and moulds the experience received by it in accordance 
with its own constructive ideas or conceptions ; and yet further 
the minds of various investigators can never lie reduced to the 
same dead mechanical level." ’I'herc will still lie room for the 
scientific use of tlic imagination and for the creative flashes of 
genius." 

If, then, Baron himself made no contributions to science, 
if no discovery can be shown to be due to the use of his rules 
If his method be logically defective, and the problem to which 
It was applied one from its nature incapahle of adequate solution 
It may not unreasonably be asked, How has he come to be looked 
upon as the great leader in the reformation of modem science ? 
How IS It that he shares wflh Descartes the honour of inaugurat- 
modem philosophy ? To this the tme answer seems to be 
that Baron owes his position not only to the general spirit of his 
philosophy, but to the manner in which he worked into a con- 

; I.iobj.j., Oher rrands Barnn van Vfrulum, &c. (i86sf 
littl® science proceeds accordinc 

afit^ “‘her criticisms seem "of extremely Cle I 

M^erelv <1'"“* unjustifiable tone, which is I 

MMnly commented on l>y Sigwart and ITseher, he attacla the i 

thIJ'TvZ cla*'™''' V'"'.'"’*- Th-’se results he claims to find in 

"“‘"’'•'y '(Tuoring wliat Bacon himself has said 
V SM snH ?1 O. i. 117 : Cf. Hawley's Pref toX- 

there iioted interpretation on the cxixaiments 

nletell tl, nnifiL* '^‘‘‘SBfste an error, and seems sometimes com- 
X e e f '"* Bacon says. (See particularly his 

remarks on .S S. 33. 336,) The method he explains' in such a wav 
' nT **n ‘t» true nature. Ho brings against 

^ accusations of making induction start from 
nnH ""‘''■‘"'.nnned perceptions of the senses, of using imagination 
“ ‘'"‘i!'’ “■'^itrary interpretation on phcnoiner^. He 
iVoT’ ?*P®“ndmg what he considers to he the true 
U bc«n ixrinted out by Fischer, is 

simply that Baconian doctrine against which his attack ought to 

the method, 

PP' 409-501.1 
I o.'v "■ PP- “S. »»<>. .119. 330 . 
iror*jX'*Io ■«' ^99.' 401-403 i EllU, I»i. to Sacim’s 

able but^mr.rfl?’ Bacon's method is given in Duhring's 

Hosnr AfilMcto Gesch. d. PkU.. in which the merits of 

Iwought prominently ioiw^. 

"'XS'* »?*•*• bi any way correspond towhat 

I'S o “““PBons or ideas fui^ied by tte 

LdmirfLiu fbinker , nor do we imagine that Bacon would-have 

‘'’® “dootlvepreeesa But 
not igno^t of what may be called a deductive 
X "r" j""* bTOothesis, This is clear from the ure he 

mdoms fmm “’’***“ bints as to the testing of 

oxtoms, from his luimiwikm oi the syUoffism into physical rvaaonintr 
and from what he calls E^ptriontil fSerata 


nected sy.stera the new mode of thinking, and to the incomparable 
power and eloquence with which he expounded and enforced it. 
Like all epoch-making works, the Novum Organum gave ex¬ 
pression to ideas which were already beginning to be in the air. 
The time wa.3 ripe for a great change; scholasticism, long’ 
decaying, had begun to fall; the authority not only of schoS 
doctrines but of the church had been discarded; while here and 
there a few devoted experimenters were turning with fresh zeal 
to the unwithered face of nature. The fruitful thoughts which 
lay under and gave rise to these scattered efforts of the human 
mind, were gathered up into unity, and reduced to system in 
the new ^losophy of Bacon.* It is assuredly little matter for 
wonder that this philosophy should contain much that is now 
inapplicable, and that in many respects it should be vitiated 
by radical errors. The details of the logical method on which 
Its author laid the greatest stress have not been found of practical 
B^ice; yet the fundamental ideas on which the theory rested 
the need for rejecting rash generalization, and the necessity for 
a Critical analysis of experience, are as true and valuable now as 
they were then. Progress m scientific discovery is made mainly 
if not soldy, by the employment of hypothesis, and for that no 
code of rules can be laid down such as Bacon had devised. Yet 
the frammg of hypothesis is no mere random guesswork ; it is 
Idt not to the imagination alone, but to the scirntific imagination. 

J here u required in the process not merely a preliminary critical 
induction, but a sulisequent experimental comparison, verifica¬ 
tion or proof, the canons of which can be laid down with 
precision. To fonnulate and show grounds for these laws is 
to construct a philosophy of induction, and it must not be 
forgotten that the first step towards the accomplishment of 
the twk was made by Bacon when he introduced and gave 
prominence to the powerful logical instrument of exclusion or 
elimination. 

It is curious and significant that in the domain of the moral 
and metephysic^ sciences his influence has been perhaps more 
powCTful, and his authority has been more frequently appealed 
to, than in that of the physical. Tliis is due, not so much to his 
expressed opinion tJiat the inductive ihcthod was applicable to 
all the sciences, as to the generally practical, or, one may say, 


hi si™ 1 ' "‘‘b to axioms. 

rifirtS ™ V f’*' ystahlishinR axioms by this kind of in- 
ouction, we must also examine and try wliether the axiom so estah- 
Ushed be framed to the measure of tliese partieulars, from which it 
IS derived, or whether it bo larger or wider. And it it he larger and 
wider, we must ot^rve whether, by indicating to us new particulars, 
u contirm that wideness and largeness as by a collateral sccuritv, 
that we may not cither stick fast in tilings already known, or loosefv 
grasp at shadows and abstract forms, not at things solid and realized 
?" HS,. , • Bic jiassagc Iroiii VaUrius Terminus, quoted 

in Elhs s note on the above aphorism. Of the syllogism lie 
says, I do not propose to give up the syllogism altogether. S. is 
incompetent for the principal things rather than useless for Ihc 
generality. In the mathematics there is no reason why it should not 
be employed. It is tlic flux of matter and the inconstancy of the 
physical fxxly which requires induction, that thereby it may be fixed 
as It were, and allow the formation of notions well defined. In 
pb^ics you wiyly note, and therein I agree with you, that after the 
notioM of flic firet class imd the axioms concerning them have been 
by induction well made out and defined, syllogism may be applied 
safely ; only it must be restrained from leaping at once to the most 
general notions, and progrt-ss must be made through a fit succession 
01 steps. ---( Letter to Baranzano,” Letters and Life, vii. 377.) 
And with this may be compared what he says of mathematics (Nov. 
Urg. u. 8 ; Parasceve, vii.). In his account of Experientia LitertUa 
[iJe -4 Kg. v. 2) he comes very near to the modern mode of experi¬ 
ment research. It is, he says, the procedure from one experiment 
to Bnother, and it Is not a science but an art or learned sagacity 
(rowmbling in this Aristotle's kyxidroie), which may, however, bo 
enlightened by the precepts of the Interpretatio. Eight varieties 
ot such experiments arc enumerated, and a comparison is drawn 
between this and the inductive method; though the rational 
method of inquiry by the Organon promises far greater things in the 
end. yet this sagacity, proceeding by learned experience, will in the 
meantime pre^t mankind with a number of inventions which lie 
near at hand." (Cf. iV. 0 . i. 103J ‘ no 

Bie vigorous passage in Herschel, Discourse on the Study of 
Pkitosophv. f 105: cf. 196 of the same work, 
aicon himself seems to antie^te that the pcoaccn of science 
would of itself render bis method antiquated (Afoe. Org, 1 130) 

• Nov. Org. i. 127. ' I • j (• 
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potilm s{mt of his system. Theologkat questions, which had 
tortured the minds of generations, ate by him relegated from 
the province of reason to that of faith. Even reason must be 
restrained from striving after ultimate truth; it is one of the 
errors of the human intellect that it win not rest in Mnenil 
principles, but must push its investigations deeper. Experi¬ 
ence and observation are the only remedies against prejudice 
and error. Into questions of metaphysics, as commonly under¬ 
stood, Bacon can hardly be said to have entered, but a long 
line of thinkers have drawn mspiration from him, and it is not 
without justice that he has been looked upon as the originator 
and guiding spirit of what is known as the empirical school. 

Bacon's Influence. —It is impossible within our limits to do 
more than indicate the influence which Bacon’s views have had on 
subsequent thinkers. The most valuable and complete discussion 
of the subject is contained in T. Fowler’s edition of the Novum 
Organum (introd. § 14). It is there argued that, both in philo¬ 
sophy and in natural science, Bacon’s influence was immediate 
and lasting. Under the former head it is pointed out (i.) that 
the fundamental principle of Locke’s Essay, that all our ideas 
are product of sensation and reflection, is briefly stated in the 
first aphorism of the Novum Organum, and (ii.) that the whole 
atmosphere of that treatise is characteristic of the Essay. Bacon 
is, therefore, regarded by many as the father of what is most 
rlraracteristic in F.nglish psychological speculation. As he 
himself said, he “ rang the bell which called the wits together." 
In the sphere of ethics he is similarly regarded as a forerunner of 
the empirical method. The spirit of the De Augmentis (bk. vii.) 
and the inductive method which is diiicussed in the Novum 
Organum are at the root of all theories which have constructed 
a moral code by an inductive examination of human conscious¬ 
ness and the results of actions. Among such theories utilitarian¬ 
ism especially is the natural result of the application to the 
phenomenon of conduct of the Baconian experimental method. 
In this connexion, however, it is important to notice that Hobbes, 
who had been Bacon’s secretary, makes no mention of Baconian 
induction, nor does he in any of his works make any critical 
reference to Bacon himself. It would, therefore, appear that 
Bacon’s influence was not immediate. 

In the sphere of natural science. Bacon’s importance is attested 
by refei cnees to his work in the writings of the principal scientists, 
not only English, but French, German and Italian. Fowler 
(op. cit.) has collected from Descartes, Gassendi, S. SorbiAre, Jean 
Baptiste du Hamel, quotations which show how highly Bacon 
was regarded by the leaders of the new scientific movement. 
Sorbi^rc,who was by no means partial to things English, definitely 
speaks of him as " celuy qui a le plus puis.samment solidt^ les 
interests de la physique, et excit 4 le monde 4 faire des ex¬ 
periences ’’ (Relation d’un voyage en Angleterre, Cologne, 1666, 
pp. 63-64). It was, however, Voltaire and the encyclopaedists 
who raised Bacon to the pinnacle of his fame in France, and 
hailed him as “ le pAre de la philu.sophie exp6rimentale ’’ (Lettres 
sur les Anglais). Condillac, in the same spirit, says of him, 
" personne n’a mieux connu que lui la cause de nos erreurs." So 
the Eruyclopidie, besides giving a eulo^stic article “ Baconisme,” 
speaks of him (in d’Alembert’s preluninary discourse) as " le 
plus grand, le plus universel, et le plus Hoquent des-philosophes.” 
Among other writers, Leibnitz and Huygens give testimony 
which is the more valuable as being critic^. Leibnitz speaks (rf 
Bacon as “ divini ingenii vir,” and, like several other German 
authors, classes him with Campanella; Huygens refers to his 
“ bonnes mithodes.’’ If, however, we are to attach weight to 
English writers of the latter half of the 17th century, we shcdl find 
that one of Bacon’s greatest achievements was the impetus given 
by his New Adaniis to the foundation of the Royal Society (y.».). 
Dr Thomas Sprat (1635-1713), bishop of Rochester and first 
liistorian of the society, says that Bacon of all others " had the 
true imagination of the whole extent ’’ of the enterprise, and that 
in his works are to be found the best arguments for the experi¬ 
mental method of natural philosophy (Hist, of the Royal Society, 
pp. 35-36, and Thonuw Tenison's Baconiana, pp. 264-266). 
In this connexion reference should be made also to Cowley’s 


04 $ to the Royal Society, and to Dr John Wallis'a remarks im 
Heame's Preface to P. Lat^ft's Chromcle (appendix, num.'Xi.^ 
Joseph Glanvill, in his Scepsis Scientifiea (dedication) says, 
“ Solomon’s house in the New AUantis was a pn^hetic scheme 
of the Royal Sodety ’’; and Hairy Oldenburg (c, 1615-1677)^ 
one of the first secretaries of the society, speaks of the new 
eagerness to obtain scientific data as “ a work begun by the single 
care and conduct of the excellent Lord Vcrul^.” Boyle, in 
whose works there are frequent eulogistic references to Bacon, 
regarded himself as a disciple and was indeed known as a second 
Bacon. The predominating influence of Bacon’s philosophy is 
thus clearly established in the generation which succeeded hU 
own. There is abundant evidmee to show that in the uni¬ 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge (especially the latter) the new 
spirit had already modified the old curricula. Bacon has fre¬ 
quently been disparaged on the ground that his name is not 
mentioned by Sir Isaac Newton. It can be shown, however, that 
Newton was not ignorant of Bacon’s works, and Dr Fowler 
explains his silence with regard to them on three grounds: ^i) 
that Bacon's reputation was so well established that any definite 
mention was unnecessary, (2) that it was not customi^ at the 
time to acknowledge indebtedness to contemporary and recent 
writers, and (3) that Newton’s genius was so strongly mathe¬ 
matical (whereas Bacon's great weakness was in mathematics) 
that he hod no special reason to refer to Bacon's experimental 
principles. 

If the foregoing examples are held sufficient to establish the 
influence of Bacon on the intellectual development of his im¬ 
mediate successors, it follows that the whole trend of typically 
English thought, not only in natural science, but also in mental, 
moral and political philosophy, is the logical fulfilment of 
Baconian principles. He argued against the tyranny of auth¬ 
ority, the vagaries of unfettered imagination and the academic 
aims of unpractical dialectic; the vital energy and the reasoned 
optimism of his language entirely outweigh the fact that his 
contributions to the stock of actuaBscientific knowledge were 
practically inconsiderable. It may be freely admitted that in 
the domain of logic there is nothing in the O^anum that has not 
been more instructively analysed either by Aristotle himself or 
in modem works ; at the same time, there is probably no work 
which is a better and more stimulating introduction to logical 
study. Its terse, epigrammatic phrases sink into the fibre of 
the mind, and are a healthy warning against crude, immature 
generalization. 

While, therefore, it is a profound mistake to regard Bacon os a 
great constructive philoiiopher, or even as a lonely pioneer of 
modem thought, it is quite unfair to speak of him as a trifler. 
His great work consists in the fact that he summed up the faults 
which the widening of knowledge hod disclosed in medieval 
thought, and in this sense he stands high among those who were 
in many parts of 16th-century Europe striving towards a new 
intellectual activity. 

BiSLtoosAiniY. ArfiAons,—The classical edition is that of 
R. L. Ellis, J. Spedding and D. I). Heatli, ist ed., 1857; 2nd ed., 
1870 (vols. i.-iii.. philosophical writings ; iv.-v., translations ; vi,-vii., 
literary and professional works). B. Montagu’s edition (17 vols., 
1825-1834) is full hot unscholarly. An extremely useful reprint 
(in one volume) of the philosophical works (with a few not strictly 

f ihilosimhical), based on the ftrst Ellis-Spedding edition, was pub- 
iahed by J. M. Robertson (London, 1905); besides tlie orkinal 
introductions, it contains a useful summaiy by the editor of the 
various problems of Bacon's life and thought. Numerous cheap 
editions have lately been published, e.e. in the " World’s Oassks ’’ 
(1901), and " New Universal Library series (1905); Sidney Lae, 
Bnalish Works of Francis Bacon (London, 1903). 

Of partkular works there ore numerous editions in all the chief 
languages. The following are the most important:—T. Fowler, 
Nmum Organum ^ford, 1878; ed. 1889), with notes, full intm- 
duotkm on Bacon's philosophy in all its relations, and a most valimble 
biUiogrwhy. This snpecsedod the odiBon of 0. W. Kitchin (Oxford, 
1855). The Essays have been edited more than twenty times since 
1870; the following editions may be motionedArchbishop 
mately (6th ed.. 1864) ; W. AWIs Wright (Ixmd., iSiSa); P. Store 
and Gibson (Lond., 1886) ; B. A. Abbott (Lond., 2870); John 
Buchan (Land., 18718); A. S. West fCsmbridge, 1897); W. Evans 
(Edinburgh, 1897). A facsimile rcpnnt of the ist edition was pub¬ 
lished in New York (1904). Advanesment of LsarUing: —W. Aldis 
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Wtigbt <C«mb., lS66 : 5 ti> >9<»); F. 0 . Selby 
Hurley (WS); “•<), with the t/m m tte World s 

OmsIci" scries (introductioD by Prof- T. Ca^, !?“<')■ 

IFlrfo* of Ike Ancients and New AUMts, in Cassell s Nation^ 
Library " (I88ft and 1003). G. C. M. Smith, New AUanHs (1900). 
I. FOrstenhaRen. Kleiture Sckriflen (Leipzig, ib**)- 

Biottapkv. — j. Speddiug, The Life and Utters of Lard Baton 
{l8t>i), /.i/e and Times of 1-ranin Baron (tSrS); also Dr Rawlcy s 
Life in th<' Ellis-Spodding editions, and j. M. Robertson s rmnnt 
(aliovc); W. Hopwefth Dixon, Personal Hislory of Lord Bacon 
(I,ond., 18O1), and Story of Laid Bacon's Life (ib. t86i): John 
Campls ll. Livet of Ike Ckamellors {Itmd.. 1845), ii. 51 : P. Wood¬ 
ward. Larly Life of Lord Bacon (lyat) : T. Fowler,-P’rawcis Bacon 
in “ English TTiilos.” seiies (I.ond., 1881); R. W, Church s Bacon, 
in ■' Men erf Letter* " series (1884). 

Pkihsopkv. — Bi-niile the introdnctions in tlie Ellis-.Spedding 
and T. Fowler editions, and general histones of philosophy, see 
Kano Fischer, i-r. Bacon (zSjO. 2nd ed., 1875, Eng. trans. liy John 
Oxenford, Lind,, 1837): Ch. de Rfimusal, Bacon, sa vie . . . el son 
influence (1857, e,l. 1858 and 1877); C. I.. Craik. Lord Bacon, his 
IVrilingsandhts Philosophy (yvo\s.. 1846 1847.011. i860); A,Dorncr, 
UeBacoms Philos,'phsa (Jlerlin. 181.7 ; iaindon, 18S6); J. v. l-iebig. 
Vhei F. B. V. VertUam (Mannlieuii, 186.3); Ad. Lassoii, Uher B. e. 
yeruiafn’s wissensch-tflliche Priiuipien (Berl., i860); E. II. Bdhmer, 
tfber F. B. v. Vernlam (Erlangen. 1864); Ch. Adam, Philos, de 
Francis Bacon (Ihiris. i8qo); Ilartliilomy St Hilaire, Btude sur 
Francis Bacon (I'aris, r8^); R. W. Church, op. ctt. ; H. lleussler, 
F. Bacon und seine. neschLhtttcke Stellunc (Breslau, 188y); II. H6ff- 
diiig. History of Modern Philosophy (Eng. trims., lotKi) ; ). M. 

RofsTtson. Short llislorv of Frrelhought (T.onri.. tiiofi); Sidney lee, 
Great Fnetishmen of the cM ceninry ( 1 /incl., 1004). For the relations 
Ix-twceii Bacon and Ben Joiisoii see The Tale of the Shakespeare 
Epilophs hy Franns Bacon (New York. 1S88); for Bacon’s poetical 
gilts see an artKle in tlie Forinightly Review (Marcli 1005). 

For the Bacon Slmkespeare controversy see StiAKESi’EAKn. 

(R. Ad. ; J. M. M.) 


BACON, JOHN (1740-1791)), liriti.sli sculptor, was born in 
Soiitliwark on the 24II1 of November 1740, the son of Thomas 
Bacon, a cloth-worker, whose forefathers possessed a considerable 
estate in Somersetshire, At the age of fourlwn he was bound 
apiircntiee in Mr Crispe's manufactory of poradain at I.«mlieth, 
where he was at first cmpl^cd in painting the small ornamental 
pieces of china, but by his great skill in moulding he soon attained 
the distinction of being modeller to the work. Wliile engaged 
in the porcelain works his obsert'ation of the models executed 
hy different sculptors of eminence, which were sent to be burned 
at an adjoining pottery, determined the direction of his genius ; 
he devoted himself to the imitation of them with so much sucoess 
that in 1758 a small figure of Peace sent by him to the Society 
for the Eneouragement of Arts reeeived a prize, and the highest 
premiums given by that society were adjudged to him nine 
times between the years 1763 and 1776. Puring his apprentiee- 
sliip he also improved the method of working statues in artificial 
stone, on art which he afterwards carried to jierfection. Bacon 
first attempted working in marble aUiut the year 1763, and 
during the course of his early efforts in this art was led to improve 
the method of transferring the form of the model to the marble 
(tcrhnicully “ getting out the points ”) by the invention of a 
more perfect instrument for the purpose. This instrument pos¬ 
sessed many advantages above those formerly employed; it was 
more exact, took a correct measurement in every direction, was 
contained in a small compass, and could be used upon cither 
the model or the marble. In the year 1769 he was adjudged 
the first gold medal for sculpture given by the Royal Academy, 
his work being a bas-relief representing the escape of Aeneas 
from Troy. In 1770 he exhibited a figure of Mars, which mined 
him tlie gold medal of the Society of Arts and liis election as 
A.R.A. As a consequence of this success he was engaged to 
execute a bust of George 111 ., intended for Christ Church, Oxford. 
He secured the king’s favour and retail^ it throughout life. 
Considerable jealousy was entertained against turn by other 
sculptors, and he was commonly charged with ignorance of classic 
style. This chaige he replied by the execution of a noble head 
of Jupiter Tonans, and many of his emblematical figures are in 
perfect rlosikal taste. % died on the 4th of August 1799 and 
was buried in Wbitfieid's Tabernacle. His various productions 
which may be studied in St Paul's cathedral, London, Christ 
Ctiurch and Pembroke College, Oxford, the Abbey churdi, Bath, 


and Bristol cathedral, give anqile testimony to his powers. 
Periiaps his best works are to be found among the monuments 
in Westminster Abbey. 

See Richard Cecil, Memoirs of John Bacon, R.A. (Xxindon, i8ui); 
and also vol. i of R. Cecil’s works, ed. J. Pratt (1811). 

BACON, LEONARD (1802-1881), American Congregational 
preacher and writer, was bom in Detroit, Michigan, on the 19th 
of February 1802, the son of David Bacon (1771-1817), missionary 
among the Indi^ in Michigan and founder of the town of 
Tallmadge, Ohio. The son prepared for college at the Hartford 
(Conn.) grammar school, graduated at Yale in 1820 and at the 
Andover. Theological Seminary in 1823, and from 1825 until his 
deatli on the 24th of December 1881 was pastor of the First 
Church (Co^regational) in New Haven, Connecticut, occupying 
a pulpit which was one of the most conspicuous in New Engknd, 
and which had been rendered famous by his predecessors, Moses 
Stuart and Nathaniel W. Taylor. In 1866, however, though 
he was never dismissed by a council from his connexion with 
that church, he gave up the active pastorate. He was, from 
1826 to 1838, an editor of the Christian Spectator (New Haven); 
was one of the founders (1843) of the New Englander (later the 
Yale Review); founded in 1848 with Dr R. S. Storrs, Joshua 
Leavitt, Dr Joseph P. Thompson and Henry C. Bowen, primarily 
to comlmt slavery extension, the Independent, of which he was 
an editor until 1863; and was acting professor of didactic 
theology in the theological department of Yale University from 
1866 to 1871, and lecturer on church polity and American church 
history from 1871 until his death. Gradually, after taking up 
his pastorale, he gained greater and greater influence in his 
denomination, until he came to be regarded as perhaps the most 
prominent (amgregalionalist of his time, and was sometimes 
popularly referred to as “ The Congregational Pope of New 
England.” In all the heated theolc^iou controversies of the day, 
particularly the long and bitter one concerning the views put 
forward by Dr Horace Busbnell, be was conspicuous, using his 
influence to bring about hamiony, and in the councils of the 
Congregational churches, over two of which, the Brooklyn 
councils of j874and i876,he presided as moderator, he manifested 
great ability both as a debater and as a parliamentarian. In 
his own theological views he was broad-minded and an advocate 
of liberal orthodoxy. In all matters concerning the welfare of 
his community or the nation, moreover, he took a deep and 
constant interest, and was particularly identified with the 
temperance and anti-slavery movements, his sen’ices to the 
latter constituting probably the most important work of his 
life. In this, as in most other controversies, he took a moderate 
course, condemning the apologists and defenders of slavery on 
the one hand and the Garrisonian extremists on the other. 
His Slavery Discussed in Occasional Essays from sSjj to 1S46 
(184O) exercised considerable influence upon Abraham Lincoln, 
and in this book appears the sentence, which, as rephrased by 
Lincoln, was widely quoted: “ If that form of government, 
that system of socml order is not wrong—if those laws of the 
Southern States, by virtue of which slavery exists there, and is 
what it is, are not wrong—nothing is wrong.” He was early 
attracted to the study of the ecclesiastical history of New England 
and was frequently called upon to deliver commemorative 
addres.ses, some of which were published in book and mmphlet 
form. Of these, his Thirteen Historical Discourses (1839), dealing 
with the history of New Haven, and his Four Commemorative 
Discourses (1866) may Ije especially mentioned. The most im¬ 
portant of his historical worlb, however, is his Genesis of the New 
England Churches (1874). He publish^ A Manual for Young 
Church Members (1833); edited, with a biography, the Select Prac¬ 
tical Writings of Richesrd Baxter ; and was the author of a 
number of hymns, the best-known of which is the one beginning, 

” O God. beneath Thy guiding hand 
Onr exiled fathers crossed the sea." 

There is no good biography, but there is much ’biographical 
material in the commemorative volume issued by his coagKgatian, 
Leonard Bacon. Pastor of Ike First Church in New Haven (New 
Haven, 1882), and there is a. good sketch in WilUston Walker's 
Ten New England Leaders (New York, 1901). 
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Leonard Bacon’s sister Dbu* Bacon (t8ti-ift59), bom in 
Tallmadge, Ohio, on the and of February (8ii, was a teacher 
in schools in Connecticut, New Jersey and New York, and then, 
until about 185a, conduct in various eastern cities, by methods 
devised by herself, classes for women in history and literature. 
She wrote Tales of the Puritans (1831), The Bride of Fort Edward 
(1839), based on the story of jane M’Crea, pi^y in blank 
verse, and The Philosophy of die Plays of Shakespeare Unfolded 
(1857), for which alone she is remember^. This book, in the 
preparation of which she spent several years in study in England, 
where she was befriended by Utomas Carlyle and espenally 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne, was intended to prove that the plays 
attributed to Shakespeare were written by a coterie of men, 
including Francb Bacon, Sir Walter Raleigh and Edmund 
Spenser, for the purpose of inculcating a philosof^ic system, 
for which they felt that they themselves could not afford to 
assume the responsibility. This system she professed to dis¬ 
cover beneath the superficial text of the plays. Her devotion 
to this one idea, as Hawthorne says, " had thrown her off 
her balance,” and while she was in England she lost her mind 
entirely. She died in Hartford, Connecticut, on the snd of 
September 1859. 

There is a bioRrtmhy by her nephew, Theodore Bacon. Delia 
Bacon: A Sketch (Boston, 1868), and an appreciative chapter, 
“ Recollections of a Gifted Woman," in Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
Out Old Home (Boston, 1863). 

Leonard Bacon’s son Leonard Woolsby Bacon (1830-1907), 
graduated at Vale in t85o, was pastor of various Congr^ationd 
and Presbyterian churches, and published Church Papers (1876); 
A Life Worth Living: Life of Emily Bliss Gould ; Ironies 
and Polemics and Sundry Essays in Church History (1895); 
History of American Christianity (1898); and The Congrega- 
tionalists (igon). (W. \Vr.) 

BACON, SIR NICHOLAS (1509-1579), lord keeper of the great 
.seal of England during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, was the 
second son of Robert Bacon of Driiikstone, Suffolk, and was 
born at Chislehurst. He was educated at Corpus Christ! College, 
Cambridge, graduating B.A. in 1527, and afterwards spent some 
time in Paris. Having returned to England and entered Gray’s 
Inn, he was called to the bar in 1533, and four years later be^n 
hb public life as solicitor of the court of augmentations. Quickly 
becoming a person of importance he obtained a number of estates, 
principally in the eastern counties, after the dissolution of the 
monasteries, and in 1545 became member of parliament for 
Dartmouth. In 1546 he was made attorney of the court of wards 
and liveries, an office of both honour and profit; in 1550 became 
a bencher and in 1552 treasurer of Gray’s Inn. Although his 
.sympathies were with the Protestants, he retained hb office in 
the court of wards during Mary’s reign, but an order was issued 
to prevent him from leaving England. The important period in 
Bacon’s life began with the accession of Elizabeth in 1558. 
Owing largely to his long and dose friendship with Sir William 
Cecil, afterwards Lord Burghley, hb brother-in-law, he was 
appointed lord keeper of the great seal in December of this year, 
and was soon afterwards made a privy councillor and a kt%ht. 
He was iiistrumental in securing the archbbhopric of Canterbury 
for his friend Matthew Parker, and in his official'capacity pre¬ 
sided over the House of Lords when Elizabeth opened her first 
parliament. In opposition to Cecil, he objected to the policy of 
making war on France in the interests of the enemies of Mary 
queen of Scots, on the ground of the poverty of England ; but 
afterwards favoured a closer union with foreign Protestants, and 
.seemed quite alive to the danger to his country from the allied 
and aggressive regions policy of France and Scotland. In 1559 
he was authorized to exercise the full jurisdiction of lord chan¬ 
cellor. In 1564 he feU temporarily into the royal disfavour and 
was dismissed from court, because Elizabeth suspected he was 
concerned in the publication of a pamphlet, “ A Declaration of the 
Succession of the Crowne Imperiall of Ingland,” written by John 
Hales (f.v.), and favouring the claim of Lady Catherine Gr^ to 
the En^bh throne. Bacon’s innocence having been admitted he 
was restored to favour, and replied to a writing by Sir Anthony 


Browne, who had again asserted the rights of the house of Suffdk 
to which Lady Catherine belonged. He thoroughly dbtrusted 
Mary queen of Scots; objected to the proposal to marry her to 
the duke oi Norfolk; and warned Elizabeth that lerious con¬ 
sequences for England would follow her restiHation. He seems 
to have disliked the proposed marriage between the Engiuh queen 
and Francb, duke of Anjou, and hb dbtrast of the Roman 
Catholics and the French was increased by tin massacre of St 
Bartholomew. As a loyal English churchman he was ceaselessly 
interested in ecclesiastical matters, and made suggestiems fw 
the better observation of doctrine and discipline in the church. 
He died in London on the 20th of February 1579 and was buried 
in St Paul’s cathedral, hb death calling forth many tributes to 
his memory. He was an eloquent spe^er, a learned lawyer, a 
generous friend ; and hb interest in education led him to make 
several ^ifts and bequests for educatiotukl purposes, including the 
foundation of a free grammar school at Redgrave. His %ure 
was very corpulent and ungainly. Elizabeth visited him several 
times at Gorbambury, and 1 ^ previously visited him atRedgrave, 
He was twice married and by his first wife, Jane, had three sons 
and three daughters. His second wife was Anne (d. 1610), 
daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke, by whom be had two sons. 
Bacon’s eldest son, Nicholas (c. 1540-1624), was member of 
parliament for the county of Suffolk and in 1611 was created 
premier baronet of England. This berimetcy is still held by his 
descendants. Hb second and third sons, Nathaniel (c. 1550-1622) 
and Edward (e. 1550-1618), abo took some part in public life, 
and through his daughter, Anne, Nathaniel was an ancestor of 
the marquesses Townshend. Hb sons by hb second wife were 
Anthony (1558-1601), a diplomatist of some repute, and the 
illustrious Francis Bacon (q.v.). 

See G. Whetstone, " RemombraunGe of the life of Sir N. Bacon,” 
in the Frondes Caducae (London, 1816); J. A. Froude, History of 
Engtand, passim (London, 1S81 (.). 

BACON, ROGER {c. 1214-c. 1294), Englbh philosopher and 
man of science, was bom near Ilchestee in ^merset. Hb family 
appears to have been in good circumstances, but in the stormy 
reign of Henry III. their property was dmpoiled and sever^ 
members of the family were driven into exile. Roger completed 
his studies at Oxford, though not, os current traditions assert, at 
Merton or at Brasenose, neither of which had then been founiM. 
His abilities were speedily recognized by hb conteraporariai,and 
he enjoyed the friendship of such eminent men as Adam de 
Marbeo and Robert Grosseteste, bishop of Lincoln. 

Very little is known of Bacon’s life at Oxford; it b said he took 
orders in 1233, and thb b not improbable. In the following year, 
or perhaps later, he crossed over to France and studied at the 
university of Paris, then the centre of intellectual life in Europe. 
The two great orders, Francbcans and Dominicans, were in the 
vigour of youth, and had already begun to take the lead in 
theological discussion. Alexander of Hales was the oracle of the 
Franciscans, while the rival order rejoiced in Albertus Magnus 
and Tliomas Aquinas. 

The scientific training which Bacon had received, mainly from 
the study of the Arab writers, showed him the manifold defects 
in the systems reared by these doctors. Aristotle was known but 
in part, and that part was rendered well-nigh unintelligible 
through the vileness of the translations; yet not one of those 
professors would leam Greek. The Scriptures read, if at all, in 
the erroneous versions were being deserted for the Sentences of 
Peter Lombard. Physical science, if there was anything deserv¬ 
ing that name, was cultivated, not by experiment in the Aristo¬ 
telian way, but by arguments deduct from premises resting on 
authority or custom. Everywhere there was a show of know- 
le(%e concealing fundamental ignorance. Bacon, according, 
wi&drew from the scholastic routine and devoted himfeli to 
languages and experimental research. The only teacher whom 
he respected was a certain Petrus de Hohameuria Picardus, or 
of Picardy, probably identical with a certain matbematician, 
Petrus Peregiinut of Picardy, who b perhaps the autiior of a MS. 
treatise, De Magnete, contained in the Bibiiothaque Impfiriolt 
at Paris. The centmt between the obscimly of such a man and 
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the feme enjoyed by the fluent young doctors roused Bacon’s 
wiignetion. In the Opus Minus end Opus Tertium he pours 
forth a violent tirade against Alexaiater of Hales, and another 
profeiaor, not mentioned by name, but spoken of as alive, and 
Mamed even more severdy than Alexander. T^s anonymous 
writer,‘ he says, acquired his learning by tea^ng others, and 
adopted a dogmatic tone, which has caused him to be received 
•t Paris with ap]flai|se as the equal of Aristotle, Avicenna, or 
Avetroes. 

Bacon, during his stay in I’aris, acquired considerable renown. 
He took the degree of doctor of th^log,', and seems to have 
received the complimentaiy title of doctor mirabilis. In 1350 he 
was again at Oxford, and probably alxiut this time entered the 
Franciscan order, liis fame spread at Oxford, though it was 
mingled with suspicions of hi.s dealings in the black arts and 
with some doubts of his orthodoxy. About 1257, Bonaventura, 
general of the order, interdicted his lectures at Oxford, and 
commanded him to place himself under the superintendence 
of the Ixidy at Paris. Here for ten years he remained under 
supervision, suffering great privatioas and strictly prohibited 
from writing anything for publication. But his fame had 
reached the ears of the papal legate in Kngland, Guy de Foulques, 
who in 1365 became pope as Clement IV. In the following year 
he wrote to Bacon, ordering him notwithstanding any injunctions 
from his superiors, to write out and send to him a treatise on the 
sciences which he had already asked of him when papal legate. 
Bacon, whose previous writings luid been mostly scattered 
tracts, cttpitula quardam, took fresh courage from this command 
of the pope. He set at naught the jealousy of his superiors 
and brother friars, and despite the want of funds, instruments, 
materials for copying and skilled copyists, completed in about 
eighteen months three large treatises, the Opus Majus, Opus 
Minus and Opus Tertium, which, with some other tracts, were 
despatched to the pope. We do not know what opinion Qement 
formed of them, but before his death he seems to have bestirred 
himself on Bacon’s belialfffor in 1368 the latter was permitted 
to return to Oxford. Here he continued his labours in experi¬ 
mental science and also in the composition of complete treatises. 
The works sent to Dement he regarded as preliminaries, laying 
down principles which were afterwards to be applied to the 
sciences. Thefirst part of an encyclopaedic work prol»bly remains 
to us in the Compendium Studii Philosaphiae(i2‘ji). In this work 
Bacon makes a vehement attack upon the ignorance and vices 
of the clergy and monks, and generally upon the insuflicioncy of 
tbe existing studies. In 1378 his bml^ were condemned by 

{ ^me de Ascoli, general of the Franciscans, afterwards Pope 
[icholas IV.,and he himself was thrown into prisrm lor fourteen 
years. During this time, it is said, he wrote the small tract 
De Retteedandis Senectutis Aeddeniibus, but this is merely a | 
tradition. In itqs, as appears from what is probably his latest 
composition, the Compendium Sitsdii Theologiae, be was again 
•t liberty. The exact time of his death caimot be determined ; 
1394 probably as accurate a date as can be fixed upon. 

WorM and Editions. —Leland said that it is easier to collect 
the leaves of the Sibyl than the titles of tbe works written by 
Roger Bacon; and though the labour has been somewhat 
lightened ^ the publications of Brewer and Diaries, referred 
to below, it is no easy matter even now to form an accurate 
idea of his actual inductions. An enormous number of M^. 
are known to exist in British and French libraries, and probably 


• Brewer thinks this unknown professor is Kicbard of Cornwall, 
but the little we know of Richard is not in harmony with the terms 
in which he is etsewfaere spoken of bv Bacon. Eidmann conjectures 
Thomas Aquinas, whicli is extrem^- imnrolMiUe. as Thomas was 
uoquestiOBshly not the first of his order to study philosophy. 
Cousin aad Charles think that Albertus Magnus Is aimed at, and 
certainly much of what is said applies with peculiar force to him. 
But some things do not at all cohere with what is otherwiae known 
oi Albert. It fi worth pointma out that Brewer, in traaaezibiag the 
poasaac bearing on thu {Op. Itui. p. 327), has the words frutrum 
putrmus, which in hie inat«ntl note he interprets as applying to 
the Franciscan order. In this case, of course. Albert could not he 
the person referred to, us he was a Dominican. But Charlea, in hia 
transcription, entirely emita the important word frateum. 


not all have yet been discovereij. Many are tianscripts of works 
or portions of works already published and, therefore, require 
no notice.'-' 

The works hitherto printed (n^locting reprints) are the 
following :—(i) Speculum AlcJtimiae (1541)—translated into 
£ngl^ (*597); French, A. Poisson (r^); (2) De Mirabili 
Potestate Artis et Naturae (1542)—English translation (1659); 
(3) Libellus de Relardandis Senectutis AccidentUms (1590)— 
translated as the “ Cure of Old Age,” by Richard Brown (London, 
1683); (4) Sanioris Medicinae Magistri D. Rogeri Baconis 
Anglici de Arte Chyrniae Scripta (Frankfort, 1603)-—a collection 
of small tracts containing Excerpta de Libro Avicemiae de Anima, 
Breve Breviarium, Verbum Abhrematum,^ Secreium Secretorum, 
Tractaius Trium Verborum, and Speculum Secretorum j (5) 
Perspeetiva {1614), which is the fifth part of thcDpur Majus; 

(6) Specula Matkematica, which is the fourth part of the same ; 

(7) Opus Majus ad Clementetu 1 F., edited by S. Jebb (1733) and 
J. H. Bridges (London, 1897); (8) Opera hactenus Inedita, by 
J. S. Brewer (iS59),rontaining the Tertium, Opus Minus, 
Compendium Studh Philouiphiae and the De Secretis Operibus 
Naturae; (9) De Morali PhUosopkia (Dublin, i860, see below); 
(10) The Grech Grammar oj R. Bacon and a Fragment of his 
Hebreu) Grammar, edited with introduction and notes by E, S. 
Nolan and S. A. Hirsch (1902); (11) Metaphysica Fralris 
Rogeri, edited by R. Steele, with a preface (1905); (12) Opera 
hactenus inedita, by Roliert Steele (1905). 

How these works stand related to one another can only be 
determined by internal evidence. The smaller works, chiefly on 
alchemy, are unimportant, and the dates of their composition 
cannot be ascertained. It i.s known that before the Opus Majus 
Bacon had already written some tracts, among which an 
unpublished work, Computus Naturalium, on chronology, belongs 
probably to the year 1163; while, if the dedication of the De 
Seeretis Operibus be authentic, that short treatise mast have 
been composed before 1349. 

It is, however, with the Opus Majus that Bacon’s real activi^ 
begins. It has lieen called by Whewell at once the Encyclopaedia 
and the Orgonum of tiie i3tii century.- 

Part L (pp. 1-22), which is sometimes designated De Ulilitale 
ScienEarum, treats of the four offendicula, or causes of error. 
These are, authority, custom, the opinion of the unskilled many, 
and the concealment of real ignorance with pretence of knowledge, 
'ilie last error is the most dangerous, and is, in a sense, the cause 
of all the others. The offendicula have sometimes been looked 
upim as an anticipation of Francis Bacon’s Idola, but tlie twro 
classifications have little in coiflmon. In tlie summary of this 
part, contained in the Opus Terlium. Bacon shows very clearly his 
perception of the unity of science and the necessity of encyclo¬ 
paedic treatment. 

Part II. (pp. 23-43) treats of the relation between philosophy 
and theology. All true wisdom is contained in the Scriptures, 
at least implicitly; and the true end of philosophy is to rise 
from the imperfect knowledge of created things to a knowledge 
of the Creator. Ancient philosophers, who had not the Scriptures, 
received direct illumination from God, and only thus can the 
brilliant results attained by them be accounted for. 

Part HI. (pp. 44-57) treats of the utility of grammar, and the 
necessity of a true linguistic science fur the adequate com¬ 
prehension either of the Scriptures or of books on philosophy. 

’ The more important MSS. are:—(i) The extensive work on 
the fundamental notions of physics, called Communia Nmuratiurn, 
which is found in the Mazarin libraiy at Paris, in the British 
Mureum, and in the Bodleian and liniveixity College libraries at 
Oxford ; (3) on the fundamental notioos of mathematics, De Com- 
munibus Maihtmoticae. part of which is in the Sloane collection, 
part in the Bodleian: (3) Baconis Physica, contained among Bie 
additional MSS. in tbe British Museum; (4) tbe fragment railed 
Omnia Pars CompendH Thealop'ae, ia the British Museum ; (O toe 
Compendium Stiulii Theologiae, in ttic British Museupi; (& the 
logical fragments, such as toe Summuiae THaleetiees, in the Bodleian, 
and the posses upon Aristotle’s physics and metaphysics in the 
library at Amiens. See little. The Grey Friars in Oafaii <1893). 

' At toe cloee oi the Varb. Abbrau. is a cariou note, concluding 
with the words, " ipee Rogerns fmt distipnim patris Alberti I" 
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The necessity of accumte aoquwntsnce with any foreign language 
and of obtuning good texts, is a subject Bacon is never weary 
of descanting upm. A tiansiator should know thoroughly the 
language he is translating hxnn, the language into which he is 
translating, and the subject of which the book treats. 

Part IV. (pp. 57-35;) contains an elaborate treatise on ma^e- 
matics, “ the alphabet of philosophy,'’ nuuntaining that all the 
.sciences rest ultimatsly on mathematics, and progress only when 
their facts can be subsumed under mathematical principles. 
This fruitful thought he illustrates by showing how geometry is 
applied to the action of natural boches, and demonstrating by 
geometrical figures certain laws of physical forces. He also 
shows how his method may be used to determine some curious 
and long-discusscd problems, such as the light of the stars, the 
ebb and flow of the tide, the motion of the balance. He then 
proceeds to adduce elaborate and sometimes slightly grotesque 
reasons tending to prove that mathematical knowledge is 
essential in theology, and closes tliis section of his work with two 
comprehensive sketches of geography and astronomy. That on 
geography is particularly good, and is interesting us liaving been 
read by Columbus, who lighted on it in Petrus dc .Mliaco's Imago 
Mundi. and was strongly influenced b)- its reasoning. 

Part V. (pp. 256-357) treats of perspective. This was the part 
of his work on whi^ Bacon most prided himself, and in it, wo 
may add, he seems to owe most to the Arab writers Kindi and 
Alhasen. The treatise opens with an able sketch of psychology, 
founded upon, but in some important respects varying from, 
Aristotle’s/Vyfxiwa. The anatomy of the eye is next described ; 
this is done well ami evidently at first hand, though tlie functions 
of the parts are not given with complete accuracy. Many other 
points of physiological optics are touched on, in general errone¬ 
ously. Bacon then discusses vision in a right line, the laws of 
reflection and refraction, and the construction of mirrors and 
lenses. 1 n this part of the work, as in the preceding, his reasoning 
depends essentially upon his peculiar view of natural agents and 
their activities. His fundamental physical maxims are matter 
and force ; the latter he calls virtus, species, imago agentis, and 
by numberless other names. Change, or any natural phenometton, 
is produced by the impression of a virtus or species on matter— 
the result being the thing known. Physical action is, therefore, 
impression, or transmission of force in lines, and must accordingly 
be explained geometrically. This view of nature Bacon con¬ 
sidered fundamental, and it lies, indeed, at the root of his whole 
philosophy. To the short notices of it given in the 4th and sth 
parts of the Opus Majus, he subjoined two, or perhaps three, 
extended accounts of it. We possess at least one of these in the 
tract De MuliipUcatione Speeiemm, printed as part of the Opus 
Majus by Jebb ^pp. 358-444). We cannot do more than rrfer 
to Charles for discussions as to how this theory of nature is 
cminected Vdth the metaphysical problems of force and matter, 
with the logtcal doctrine of universals, and in general with Bacon’s 
theory of knowledge. 

Part VI. (pp. 445-477) treats of experimental science, iotmna 
omnium scimtiarum. There are two methods of knowledge: 
the one by argument, the other by experience. Mere argument 
is never sufficient; it may decide a question, but gives no 
satisfaction or certainty to t^ mind, which can only be convinced 
by immediate inspec^n or intuition. Now this is what ex¬ 
perience gives. But experience is of two sorts, external and 
internal ; the first is that usually called experiment, but it can 
give no com^flete knowledge even of corpor^ things, much less 
of spiiitiMd. On the other hand, in inner experience the mind 
is illuminated by the divine truth, and of this lupematural 
enlightenment tim are seven grades. 

Experimental sctrnce, which in the Opus Tertium (p. 46) is 
dwtingasihed froB the speculative sciences and the operative 
arts in a way that forcibly reminds us of Frands Bacon, is said 
to have thr« great prerogatives over all other sciences(i) It 
verifies their conciuHons by direct experiment; (a) It discovers 
truths whk^ they could never reach; (3) It investigates Hie 
secrets of nature, and opens to usa knowledge of past future. 
As an instance ai his method, Bacon gives an investigation into 
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the nature and cause of the rainbow, which is really a very fine 
specimen of induetive research. 

The seventh part of thek 7 ;|^ Majus (De March PMotopkia), 
not given in Jebb’s edition, is noticed at considerable length in 
the Opus Tertium (cap. xiv.). Extracts frmn it are given hy 
Omries (pp. 33h-348)- 

As has been seen. Bacon had no sooner finished tha elaborate 
work than be began to pr^re a summary to be sqnt along with 
it. Of this summary, or Opus Minus, parf has come down and 
is published in Brewer’s Op. Ined. (313-380), from what appears 
to lie the only MS. The work was intended to contain an abstract 
of the Opus Majus, an account of the principal via-sof theoiog)', 
and treatises on speculative and practical alchemy. At the same 
time, or immediately after. Bacon began a third work ns a pre¬ 
amble to the other two, giving their general scope and aim, but 
supplementing them in many points. The part of this work, 
generally called Opus Tertium, is printed by Brewer (pp. 1-310), 
who considers it to be a complete treatise. Charles, however, 
has given good grounds for supposing that it is merely a preface, 
and tlmt the work went on to discuss grammar, l^ic (which 
Bacon thought of little service, os reasoning was innate), mathe¬ 
matics, geneml physics, metaphysics and moral philosophy, 
lie founds his argument mainly on passages in the Communia 
Naturalium, which indeed prove distinctly that it was sent to 
Clement, and cannot, therefore, form port of the Compendium, 
as Brewer seems to think. It must be confessed, however, that 
nothing can well be more confusing than the references in Bacon's 
works, and it seems well-nigh hopeless to attempt a complete 
arrangement of them until the texts have been collated and 
carefully printed. 

All these large works Bacon appears to have looked on as 
preliminaries, introductions, leading to a peat work which 
should embrace the principles of all the sciences. This great 
work, which is perhaps the frequently-referred-to Liber Sex 
Scienliarum, he began, and a few fragments still indicate its 
outline. First appears to have come the treatise now called 
Compendium Studii Phtlosaphiae (Brewer pp. 393-519), con- 
tainmg an account of the causes of error, and then entering 
at length upon grammar. After that, apparently, logic was to 
he treated; then, possibly, mathematics and physics; then 
speculative alchemy and experimental science. It is, however, 
very difficult, in the present state of our knowledp of the MSS., 
to hazard even conjectures a.s to the contents and nature of this 
last and most comprehensive work. 

Bacon’s fame in popular estimation has always rested on his 
mechanical discoveries. Careful research has shown that very 
little con with accuracy lie ascriiied to him. Be certainly 
describes a method of constructing a telescope, but not so as to 
lead one to conclude that he was in possession of that instru¬ 
ment. Burning-glasses were in common use, and spectacles it 
does not appear he made, although he was probably acquainted 
with the principle of their construction. His wonderful pre¬ 
dictions (in the De Secretis) must be taken cum grano salis ; he 
believed in astrology, in the doctrine of signatures, and in the 
philosopher’s stone, and knew that the circle bad btea squared. 
For his work in connexion with gunpowder, the invention of 
which has been claimed for him on the ground of a passage in 
his De miroMi petestaie artis et naturae, see OcispowoxR. 

Summary .—The 13th century, an age peculiarly ridi in great 
men, produced few, if any, who can tidce higher rank than Roger 
Bactm. He is in every way worthy to be placed beude Alt)ertus 
Magnus, B^ventura, md Thomoi Aquinas. These hod an 
infinitely wider renown in their day, but modem criticism has 
restored the balance in hk favour, and is even in danger of 
erring in the opposite direction. Bacon, it is now said, was 
not appreciated by his age because he was in advance of it; he 
is no schoolman, but a modern thinker, whose conceptions of 
science are more just and dear than ore even those-of his more 
cetebra^ nemesiike.^ In this view there is certainiy some truth, 
but it is much exaggerated. As a general nde, no man can 
be completely dawvered from bis natumal antecedents and 
■ See DfibSieg, Krttttch* Gee, d. PkU. 19a, 349-151. 
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lurroondingf, and Bacon is not an exception. Those who take 
suck an extreme position regarding bis merits have known too 
little of the state of contemporary edoice, and have limited 
their comparison to the works of the scholastic thrologi^. 
We never find in Bacon himself any cori.sciousness of originality ; 
he is rather a keen and systematic thinker, working in a well- 
beaten track, from which his contemporaries were being drawn 
by theology and metaphysics. 
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BACON (tlmiugh the 0 . Fr. bacon, Low Lat. baco, from a 
Teutonic word cognate with “ Imck,” e.g. 0 . H. Gcr. pacho, M. H. 
Gcr. backe, buttock, flitch of bacon), the flesh of the, sides and 
back of the pig, cured by salting, drying, pickling and smoking, 

BACONTHORPB fBACott Baco, Baccokius], JOHN (d. 134Q, 
known as “the Resolute Doctor,” a learned Carmelite monk, 
was bom at Baconthorpe in Norfolk. He seems to have been 
the grandnephew of Roger Bacon (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 19. 116). 
Brought up in the Chrmelite monastery of Blakeney, near 
Walsmgham, he studied at Oxford and Paris, where he was known 
as " Princeps " of the Averroists. Renan, however, says that 
he merely tried to justify Averroism against the charge of hetero¬ 
doxy. In 1329 he was chosen twelfth provincial of the English 
Carmelites. Heap()«ars to have anticipated Wyclille in advocat¬ 
ing the subordination of the clergy to the king. In 1333 he was 
sent for to Rome, where, we are told, he first maintained the 
pope’s authority in ca.ses of divorce; but this opinion he retracted, 
lie died in London in 1346. His chief work, Doctoris resoluti 
JoannU Bacconis Anglici Carmelitae radiantissimi opus super 
quaitmr sentenliarum libris (published 1510), has passed through 
several editions. Nearly three centuries later, it was still studied 
at Padua, the last home of Averroism, and LucQio Vanini speaks 
of him with great veneration. 

Sec Briickcr, Hist. Crit. iii. (tAj ; StAckl, Phil. d. Mittel. ii 1044- 
1043 ; Haiirfaiu, PAiI. 5 coL ii. 476; K. Prantl, Ges. d. Logik, iii. 318. 
For informatiun us to his life, not found otherwise and oi doulitful 
accuracy, sue J. B. dc Lezanu's .intmles Saert, iv. 

BAC8ANY1, JANOS (1763-1845), Hungarian poet, was bom 
at Tapulcza on the nth of May 1763. In 1785 he published his 
first work, a patriotic poem. The Valanr of tiu Magyars. In the 
same year he obtained a situation as clerk in the treasury at 
Kaschau, and there, in conjunction with other two Hungarian 
patriots, edited fte Magyar Museum, which was suppressed by 
the government in 179a. In the following year he was deprived 
of his clerkship ; and in 1794, having taken part in the conspiracy 
of Bishop Miur^vich, he was thrown into the state prison of 
the Spielberg, near Brilnn, where he remained for taro yean. 
After his release he took a considerable share in the Magyar 
.Minerutt, a literary review, and then procroded to Vienna, whne 
he obtained a post in the bank, and manied. In 1809 he trems- 
lated Napoleon’s prociamatian to the Magyars, and, in con¬ 
sequence of this antii-Auttrian act, had to ti^e refuge in Paris. 


After the fall of Napoleon he was given up to die Austrians, 
who allowed him to reside at Linz, on condition of never leaving 
that town. He published a collection of poems at Pest, 1827 
(2nd ed. Buda, 1835), and also edited the poetical works of Anyos 
and FaludL He efied at Linz on the 12th of May 1845. 

BACTERIOLOGY. The minute organisms which are com¬ 
monly called “ bacteria ”' are also known popularly under other 
designations, e.g. “ microbes,” “ micro-organisms,” “ micro¬ 
phytes,” “ tadlli,” “ micrococci.” All these terms, including 
the usual one of bacteria, are unsatisfactory ; for “ tocterium,” 
“ bacillus ” and “ micrococcus ” have narrow technical mean¬ 
ings, and die other terms are too vague to be scientific. The 
most satisfactory designation is that proposed by Nogeli in 1857, 
namely “ schiromycetes,” and it is by this term that they are 
usually known among botanists; the less exact term, however, is 
also used and is retained in this article since the science is com¬ 
monly known as “ bacteriolc^.” The first part of this article 
deals with the general scientific aspects of the subject, while a 
second part is concerned with the medical aspects. 

1 . The Study of Bacteria 

The general advances which have been made of late years 
in the study of bacteria are clearly brought to mind when we 
reflect that in the middle of the 19th century these organisms 
were only known to a few exprts and in a few forms 0,1 curiosities 
of the microscope, chiefly interesting for their minuteness and 
motility. They were then known under the name of “ animal- 
culae,” and were confounded with all kinds of other small 
organisms. At that time nothing was known of their life-history, 
and no one dreamed of their being of importance to man and 
other living beings, or of their capacity to produce the profound 
chemical changes with which we are now so familiar. At the 
present day, however, not only have hundreds of forms or species 
been described, but our knowledge of their biology has so ex¬ 
tended that we have entire laboratories equipped for their study, 
and large libraries devoted solely to this subject. Furthermore, 
this branch of science has become so complex that the bacterio¬ 
logical departments of medicine, of agriculture, of sewage, Src., 
have become more or less separate studies. 

The schizomyMtes or bacteria are minute vegetable organisms 
devoid of chlorophyll and multiplying by repeated bipartitions. 
They consist of single cells, which may be spherical, 
oblong or cylindrical in shape, or of filamentous or”* * 
other aggregates of cells. 'They are characterized by the 
absence of ordinary sexual reproduction and by the absence 
of an ordinary nucleus. In the two last-mentioned characters 
and in their manner of division the bacteria resemble Schizo- 
phycew (Cyanophyceae or blue-green algae), and the two groups 
of Schizophyceae and Schizomycetes are usually united in the 
class Schizophyta, to indicate the generally received view that 
most of the typical bacteria have bwn derived from the Cyano¬ 
phyceae. Some forms, however, such as “ Sarcimt,” have their 
algal analogues in Palmellaceae among the green algae, while 
Thaxter’s group of Myxobacteriaceae suggests a relationship 
with the Myxomycetes. The existence of ciliated micrococci 
together with the formation of endospores—structures not known 
in the Cyanophyceae—reminds us of the Apellate Protozoa, e.g, 
Monas, Chromulina. Resemblances also exist between the endo- 
sporte and the spore-formations in the Saccharomycetes, and if 
Bacittm infiatus, B. ventriculus. Sic., really form more than one 
spore in the cell, these anali^es are strengthened. Schizomycetes 
such as Clostridium, Plectridium, Sic., where the sporiferous cells 
enlarge, bear out the same argument, and we must not forget that 
there are extremely minute “ yeasts,” easily mistaken for Micro¬ 
cocci, and that yeasts occasioniallv form only one spore in the cell. 

Nor must we overlook the possibility that the endospore- 
formation in non-motile bactena more than merely resembles 
the development of azygospores in Hie Conjugatae, and some 
Ulothricaoeae, if reduced in size, would resemble them. Meyer 
regards them at chlamydoapores, and Klebs at “ caipospores ” 
or possiUy dilamydosporet titmlar to the endospores of yeast. 

' Gr. pamkHMi, Lat. bacillus, little md ar stick. 
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The former also looks on the ordinary dajointing bacterial cell 
as an oidium, and it must be admitt^ that since &«feld’s <hs- 
covery of the frequency of minute oidia and chlamydospores 
among the fungi, the probability that some so-called bacteria— 
and this applies espemlly to the branching forms accepted by 
some bac^ologists—are merely reduced fungi is incteaaed. 
Even the curious one-sided growth of certain species which form 
sheaths and stalks— e.g. Bacterium vermiforme, B. pediculatum 
—can be matched by Algae such as Oacardium, Hydrurus, and 
some Uiatoms. It is clear then that the bacteria are very possibly 
a heterogeneous group, and in the present state of our knowledge 
their phytogeny must be considered as very'doubtful. 

Nearly all bacteria, owing to the absence of chlorophyll, are 
saprophytic or parasitic fqrms. Most of them are colourless, but 



Vio. I.—Preparations showing various forms of bacteria and the 
various types of cilia atid their arrangement. 

A. Bacillus suhtilis, Cohn, and K. Bacillus typhi, GaSky. 

Spirillum undula, Ehrcnb. G. B. vulgaris (Hauser), Migula. 

B. Planococcus citreus (Menge), H. Micrnspira Comma (Koch), 
Migula. [sard), Migula. Schrorter. 

('. Pseudomonas pyocyanea (Ges- J, K. Spirillum rubrum, Es- 

D. P. macroselmis, Migula. marsch. 

E. P. svniyanea (Ehrenb.), L, M. S. «Hifu/a (Muller), Ehrenb. 

Migula. (All after Migula.) 

a few secrete colouring matters other than chlorophyll. In sise 
their cells are commonly about o-ooi mm. (i micrtfmillimetre or 
I ft) in diameter, and from two to five times that length, but 
smaller ones and a few larger ones are known. Some of the shapes 
assumed by the cells are shown in fig. t. 

That bacteria have existed from very early periods is clear from 
their presence in fossils; and although we cannot accept all the 
conclusions drawn from the imperfect records of the 
DtoMto- focks, and may dismiss as absurd the statements that 
tUma ." geologically immured forms have been found still living, 

the researches of Renault and van Tieghem have shown 
pretty dearly tiiat large numbers of bacteria existed in Carbon¬ 
iferous and Devonian times, and probably earlier. 

Schizomyoetes are utaquitous as saprophytes in still ponds and 
ditcdies, in running streams and rivers, and in the sea, and especi¬ 
ally in drains, bo^, refuse heaps, and in the soil, arid whereiver 
organic infusions are allowed to stand for a short time. Any 


liquid (blood, urine, milk, beer, &c.) containing organic matter, 
or any solid food-stuff (meat preserves, vegetables, &c.), allowed 
to st^ exposed to the air soon swarms with bacteria, 
if moisture is present and tte temperature not ab- 
normal. Though they occur all the world over in tiie apm. 
air and on the surface of exposed bodies, it is not to be 
supposed that they are by any means equally distributed, and 
it is questionable whether the bacteria suspend in the air 
ever exist in such enormous quantities ak wgs once believed. 
The evidence to hand shows that on heights and in open 
country, especially in the north, there may be few or even no 
Schizomycetes detected in the air, and even in..towns their 
distribution varies greatly; sometimes they appear to exist in 
minute clouds, as it were, with interspaces devoid of any, but 
in laboratories and closed spaces where their cultivation has 
been promoted the air may be considerably laden with them. 
Of course the distribution of bodies so light and small is easily 
influenced by movements, rain, wind, changes of temperature, 
&c. As parasites, certain Schizomycetes inhabit and prey 
upon the organs of man and animals in varying degrees, and the 
conditions for their growth and distribution are then very com¬ 
plex. Plants appear to be less subject to their attacks—possitfly, 
as has been suggested, because the add fluids of the higher vege¬ 
table organisms are less suited for the development of Schizomy¬ 
cetes ; nevertheless some are known to be parositic on plants. 
Schizomycetes exist in every part of the alimentary canal of 
animals, except, perhaps, where add secretions prevail; these 
are by no means necessarily harmful, though, by destroying 
the teeth for instance, certain forms may inddentally be the 
forerunners of damage which they do not directly cause. 

Little was known about these extremely minute organisms 
before i860. A. van Leeuwenhoek figured bacteria as far back 
as the 17th century, and O. F. Miiller knew several „. 
important forms in 1773, while Ehrenberg in 1830 had * 
advanced to the commencement of a sdentific separation and 
grouping of them, and in 1838 hadwproposed at least sixteen 
species, distributiiig them into four genera. Our modem more 
accurate though still fragmentary knowledge of the forms of 
Schizomycetes, however, dates from F. J. Cohn's brilliant 
researches, the chief results of which were published at various 
periods between 1853 and 1872; Cohn’s classification of the 
bacteria, published in 1872 and extended in 1875, has in fiict 
dominated the study of these oiganisms almost ever since. He 
proceeded in the main on the assumption that the forms of 
bacteria as met with and described by him are practically 
constant, at any rate within limits which are not wide; observ¬ 
ing that a minute spherical micrococcus or a rod-like bacillus 
regularly produced similar micrococci and bacilli respectively, 
he based his classification on what may be considered the 
constancy of forms which he called species and genera. As to 
the constancy of form, however, Cohn maintained certain 
reservations which have been ignored by some of his followers. 
The fact that Schizomycetes produce spores appears to have 
been discovered by Cohn in 1857, though it was expressed 
dubiously in 1872; these spores had no doubt been observed 
previously. In 1S76,. however, Cohn had seen the spores germi¬ 
nate, and Koch, Brefeld, Pratzmowski, van Tieghm, de Bary 
and others confirmed the discovery in various species. 

The supposed constancy of forms in Cdhn’s species and genera 
received a shock when Lankester in 1873 pointed out tlut his 
Bacterium rubescens (since named Beggiatoa roseo-persicina, Zopf) 
passes through conditions which would have been described b>' 
most observers influenced by the current doctrine as so many 
separate “species” or even “genera,”—that in fact forms 
known as Bacterium, Micrococcus, Bacillus, LeptothrUc, flee., 
occur as phases in one life-histoiy. Lister put forth similar 
ideas about the same time ; and Billrotii came forward in 1B74 
with the extrava^t view that the various bacteria are only 
different states of one and the same organism which he called 
Cocco-bttcteria septica. From that time the question of the 
pleomorplusm (mutobffity of shape) of the bacteria has been 
hotly discussed; but it is now ^erally agreed that, vdiile a 
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certaoi number of formt may ifaow difietent type* of cell during 
the VErioui phase* of the lifedustory,' yet the majority of forms 
ate uniform, showi^ one type of tell throughout their life* 
history. The cfurstion of species in the bacteria is essentially 
the same as in other groups of plants; before a fonn can hie 
placed in a .satisfactory dassificatory position its whole life- 
hbtory must be studied, so that all the phases may be known. 
In the meantime, while various observers were budding up our 
knowlerige of the molpholngy of luctcria, others were laying the 
foundation of what is known of the relations of these organisms 
to fermentation and dwea-se— that ancient will-o’-the-wisp 
" spontaneous generation ” being revived Iry the way. When 
Pasteur in 1857 showed that the lactic fermentation depends 
on the presence of an organism, it was already known from 
the rtaeardios of ficbwann (1K37) and Helmholtz (1843) that 
fermentation atal putrefaction an? intimately connected with 
the presence of organisms derived from the air, and that the 
preservation of putrescible substances depends on this principle. 
In 1862 Pasteur placed it beyond rca.sonable doubt that the 
ammoniacal fermentation of urea is due to the action of a minute 
.Schizomyrete; in 1864 this was confirmed by van Tiegbem, 
and in 1874 by (ohn, who named the organism Mitrococcus 
ureae. Pasteur and Cohn also pointed out that putrefaction is 
but a special ea.se of fermentation, and before 1872 the doctrines 
of Pasteur were established with respect U» Schizomyortes. 
Meanwhile two branches of inquiry had arisen, so to .speak 
from tire aliox-e. In the first place, the ancient question of 
s^ntaneous generation " received fresh impetus from the 
dtfnrully of ketqring such minute organisms as bacteria from 
reaching and deveiojiing in organic infusions; and, secondly, 
the lut^-suspected analogies between the phenomena of fer- 
mentatwii and those of certain diseases again made themselves 
felt, as 1)0^ liecume br'tter untlesrstood. Needham in 1743 had 
declared that heated infusions of organic matter were not 
deprived of living beings ; Spallanzani (1777) had replied that 
more wreful heating and wther precautions prevent the appear- 
ance (if organisms in the fluid. Various experiments 1^ Schwann 
iU'lmholtz, Schiilu, .Schroeder, Dusch and others led to the 
refutation, step by step, of the belief that the more minute 
organisms, and particularly bacteria, arose <Je novo in the special 
cases qu(il^(i. Nevertheless, instances were adduced where the 
mast careful heating of yolk oi egg, milk, hay-infusions, &c., 
natl laiJed,—the boded infusions, &c., turning putrid and 
swarming with bacteria after a few hours. 

In i 8()2 Pasteur repeated and extended such experiments, 
and par ed the way for a complete explanation of the anomalies : 
Lohn in 1872 published confirmatory results; and it 
Clear that no putrefaction can take place without bacteria or 
rome other livirig organism. In the hands of Brefeld, Burdon- 
Sanderson, de Bary, I’yndall, Roberts, Lister and others, the 
various Imks m the chain of evidence grew stronger and strorurer 
Md every case adduced as one of " spontaneous generatimi ” 
tell to tlie grourid when examined. No case of so-called “ spon- 
Uneous generation ” has withstood rigid investuation; but the 
discussion contributed to more exact ideas as to the ubiquity 
rnmuteness, and high powers of resistance to physical agents 
of the spores of Schizomycetes, and led to more exact ideas 
of antiseptic treatmente. Methods were also improved, and 
1 to surgery at the hands of 

vtdua" others has yielded results of the highest 

^ng before any dear ideas as to the relations ®f Schizomycetes 

disease were posrible, various thinks at 
Merent times had suggested that resemWances existed between 

a virus or contagium might be something of 
the nature of a minute orgaiihun capable of spreading and 
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reproducing itsdf had been entertained. Such vague notions 
bc^;an to take more definite shape as the ferment theory of 
Cagnianl de la Tour (1828), Schwann (1837) and Pasteur made 
way, especially in the hands of the last-named savant. From 
about 1870 onwaitis the “ germ theory of disease ” has 
into acceptance. P. F. O. Rayer in 1850 and Davaine had 
obseri^ the bacilli in the blo^ of animals dtaui of anthrax 
(splenic fever), and Polknder discovered them anew in 185^. 
In 1863, imbued with ideas derived from Pasteur’s researches 
on fermentation, Davaine reinvestigated the matter, and put 
forth the opinion that the anthrax bacilli caused the splenic 
fever; Ais wM proved to result from inoculation, K< 5 > in 
1876 published hrs observations on Davaine’s bacilli, placed 
teyond doubt tbeir causal relation to splenic fever, discovered 
the sjwrcs and the saprophytic phase in the Kfe-histor}? of the 
organism, and cleared up imporUnt points in the whole question 
{fig.s. 7 and 9). In 1870 Pasteur had proved that a direase of 
silkworms was due to an organism of the nature of a bacterium • 
and in 1871 ^rtel showed that a Micrococcus already known 
to exist m diphtheria is intimately concerned in producine 
that (lisea.se. In 1872, therefore, Cohn was already justified in 
grouping tugger a number of “ pathogenous " Schizomycetes. 
Ihus arose the foundations of the modern “germ theory of 
disease 1 and, in the midst of the wildest conjectures and the 
worst of topic, a nucleus of facts was worn, which has since 
^own, and is growing daily. .Septicaemia, tuterculosis, glanders 
fowl-cholera, relapsing fever, and other diseases are now brought 
dirfimtely within the range of biology, and it is clear ttet 
all contagious and infectious dMcu.ses are due to the action 

aniimfs ™ protozoa or other 

Other questions of tie highest importance have arisen from 
the foregomg. Abiiut l88ol^ur first showed that Bacillus 
anthracis cultivated m chicken broth, with plenty of o.xygen 
and at a topirrature of 42 43'' C., lost its virulence after a few 
generations, and ceased to kill even the mouse : Toussaint 
and Chauveau confirmed, and others have extended the observa- 

inoculated with such 
, r . ' curiously resistant to the 

deadly effects of subsequent inoculations of the non-nttenuated 
Orrn In other words, animals vaccinated with the cultivated 
UciUus Aowed immunity from disease when reinoculatcd with 
the deaclly wild form. ’Die questions as to the causes and 
nature of the dianges in the bacillus and in the host, as to the 
extent of imrnnnity enjoyed by the latter, &c., are of the greatest 
interest and importance. These matters, howev'er, and others 
sui^ M pha^ytosis (first described by Metchnikoff in 1884) 
w • discovery of the opsonins of the blood by 

Wright, do not here concern us (see 11 . below) 
Morph()logy.-5|2«, Form, Structure, S-c.^The Schizomy- 
cete consist of single cells, or of filamentous or other groups of 
cells, accordmg as the divisions are completed at once 
or not. While some unicellular forms are less riian 1 a 
(•001 mm.) in diameter, others have cells measuring *"*"'"»• 

4/1 or SIC or even 7,1 (>r 8/1 in thickness, while the tongth may 
thatof the diameter to many times that mea^cment 
In the hlamentous forms the individual ccUs are often difficult 
to oberve untd re^u are wplied fig. ,4), and the length 
of the rows of (yhndrical cells may be many hundred ti^ 
greater the breadth. Similarly, the diameters of flat or 
spharoi^ cotomes may vary from a few times to many hundred 
tunw tl»t ^ the individual cells, the divisions of which have 
produced the colony. The shape of the individual 
cell (%. i) vanes from that of a minute sphere to 
tlmt of a straight, curved, or twisted filament or cylinder 
which IS not necessarily of the same diameter throughout and 
i^y ^e ^tenecl, irounded, or eiven pointed ends. ’The rile is 
Uiat the cells divide m one direction only—1.«. transverse to the 
therefore produre aggregates of long cylindrical 
shape; but m rarer cases iso-diametric cells divide in two or 
three directmns, produc^ flat, or epberoidal, or irregular 

(xfloiues, the size of which is practicaUy uiyimited. ITiebamerial 
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cell is always clothed by a deftnite cell-membrane, as was shown 
by the plasmolysing expeiimente of Kscher and others. Unlike 
CM-wau. c^-wall of the higher plants, it gives usually no 
reactions of cellulose, nor is chitin present as in the 
fungi, but it consists of a proteid substance and is apparently 
a modification of the general protoplasm. In some cases, how¬ 
ever, as in B. tubrrcubsis, analysis of the cell shows a large 
amount of cellulose. The cell-widls in some forms swell up into 
a gelatinous mass so that the cell appears to be surrounded in 
the unstained condition by a clear, transparent space. When 
the swollen wall is dense and regular in appearance the term 
“ capsule ” is applied to the sheath as in Lnuonostac. Secreud 
pigments (red, yellow, green and blue) are sometimes deposited 
in the wall, and some of the iron-baaeria have deposits of oxide 
of iron in 4 e membranes. 



2. The various phases of germination of spores of Barillus 
(rraenkel). as actually oiiserved in han(E^g drops under 
very high powers. * 

A. The spore sown at ii a.m., as shown at a, liad swollen (6) per¬ 
ceptibly by noon, and had germinated hy 3.30 p.m., as shown at c\ in d 
al (j P.M.. and e at 8.30 p.m. ; the resnlting filament is segmenting 
into iKicilli as it elongates, and at midnight (/) consisted of twelve 
such segments. 

B. C. Similar scries of phases in tlie order of the small lette4% 
in c*Hch cas(\ and with the times of olwcrvation attached. At f and 
g occurs the broking np of the filament into rodlcta. 

D. Germinating spores in various stages, more highly im^piihed, 
and showing the dinerent ways of escape of the filament from the 
spore-mcnibranc, (H. M. W.) 

The substance of the bacterial cell when suitably prepared 
and stained shows in the larger forms a mass of homogeneous 
C,. protoplasm containing irr^ular spaces, the vacuoles, 
aaattatm, which enclose a watery flmd. Scattered in the proto¬ 
plasm are usually one or more deeply-staining granules. 
The protoplasm itself may be tinged with colouring matter, 
bright red, yellow, &c., and may occasionally contain substances 
other than the deeply-staining grannies. The occurrence of a 
starch-like substance wHch stains deep blue with iodine has 
been dwly shown in some forms even where the bacterium 
is growing on a medium containing no starch, as shown by 
Ward and others. In other fonns a substance (probably 
glycogen or amylo-dextrin) which turns brown with iodine 
has been observed. Oil and fat drops have also been shown 
to occur, and in the sulphur-bacteria numerous fine granules 
of sulphur. 

The question of the existence of a nucleus in the bacteria is 
one that has led to much discussion and is a problem of some 
difficulty. In the majority of forms it has not hitherto 
been possible to demonstrate a nucleus tif the type 
which is so characteristic of the fai^ier plants. Attention hat 


accordingly been directed to the deeply-ituning gnmukw 
menrioned above, and the term chromatm-gnmules has been 
applied to them, and they have been considered to repres ent 
a rudimentary nucleus. ‘Biat these granules consist of a material 
similar to the chromatin of the nucleus of higher fomis is vety 
doubtful, and the comparisim wirii the nudeui of more highly 
organized cells rests on a very slender basis. The most recent 
works (Vejdovsky, Mend), however, appear to show that nudei 
of a structure and mode of division dmoit t^cal Ut to be foond 
in some of the largest bacteria. It is possi^ that a simitar 
structure has been 
overlooked or is in¬ 
visible in other 
forms owing to 
their small size, and 
that there may be 
another type of nuc¬ 
leus — the diffuse 
nucleus — such as 
Schaudinn believed 
to be the case in 
B. hulsMii. Many 
bacteria when sus¬ 
pended in a fluid 
exhibit a power of 
independent move¬ 
ment which is, of 
course, quite dis¬ 
tinct from the 
Brownian move¬ 
ment— a nun-vital 
phenomenon com¬ 
mon to all finely- 
dmded particles 
suspended in a fluid. 

Independent move¬ 
ment is effected by 
special motile or¬ 
gans, the cilia or 
flagella. These 
structures are in¬ 
visible, with ordin¬ 
ary illumination in 
living cells or un¬ 
stained prepara¬ 
tions, and can only 
be made dearly 
visible by special 
methods of prepar¬ 
ation and staining 
first used by Loffler. 

By these methods 
the cilia are seen to 
be fine protojdasmic 
outgrowths of the 
cell (fig. j) itf'the 
samenatureas those 
of the zoospores and 
antherozoids of 
%ae, mosses, &c. 

These dlta ajtpear to be attached to the ceD-waH, being'unaffected 
by plasmolysu,but Fischer states that they really are derived from 
tbecentialproti^siasfflandpassthrotighininuteporesiB _ 
the wall. The cilia may be present during a short period "**■ 

only in the life of a Schizomycete, and their number may vary 
according to the medium on which the organism is growing. 
Nevertheless, there is more or less constancy in the type of distri¬ 
bution, &c., of the dlta for each s^ies when growing at its best. 
The chief resufte may be summed up as follows; some species, 
f.g. B. anOtraeit, have no dlia; others have only one ilagellura 
at one pole {Monotriduus)) e.g. BadUm pyocyimtia{'S^. i, C,l)). 
or one at each pole; others again have a tuft of several dlia 



Fig. j.— Types of Zw^loea. (Alter Zopf.) 

A. Mixed zoozloca found as a pellicle on the 
aurlace of vegetable infusions, Ac.; it 
consists of various forms, and contains 
cocci (a) and rodlets. In series (b and c), 
&c. (X 540). 

B. Egg-shaped mass of zoogloea of Begguitoa 
tostiy-pdsicintt (Bactmum tubtscens of 
Lankester); the gelatinous swollen walla 
of the lar^ crowded cocci are fused into 
a common gelatinous envelope. 

C. Reticulate zoogloea of the same (x z jo). 

V, E, H. Orfonies of Myconostoc enveloped 

in diffluent matrix (x 540). 

F. Branched Irnticose zoc^gloea of Cladatkrix 

(slightly mamified). 

G. Zoogloea of Bacterium merismopediaiies, 
Zopf, containing cocci arranged fit tablets. 
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ftt one pole {Lyphetrichms), 04. B. syueyaneus (%. i, E), or at 
each pc^ (Am^itrickius) (fig. i, J, K, L); and, finally, many 
actively motile forms have the cina springing all round (Peri- 
irittoiu), e.g. B. vulgaris 1, G). It is found, however, that 
itrict reliance cannot be placed on the distinction between 
the Monatrichous, Lophotrithous and Amphitnchous conditions, 
since one and the same species may have one, two or more cilia 
at one or Imth poles ; nevertheless some stress may usually be 
laid on the existencb of one or two as opposed to stvsralr^.g. 
five or six or more—at one or each pole. 


« i 


In lieggiatoa, a filamentous form, peculiar, slow, oscillatory 
movements arc to be observed, remin&ng us of the movements 
of OsciUatoria among the Cyanophyteae. In these 
rtsS!***" observed, and there is a 

firm cell-wall, so the movement remains quite un¬ 
explained. 

Flo. 4.—Typesof Spore- 
A formation in Schizomy- 

JO\ ^ cotes. (After Zopf.) 

r.,,.. A. Various stages in the 
» development ot the 

endogenous spores in 
a Qostridium — the 
Bmall h'tters indicate 
the order. 

Endogenous stxires of 

/ !7 1 1 II hacillus. 

1 \ V I' ^ 

\ y \ y<ff^ ll Leuconostoc mesentev' 

\ ^ ff () ioides, with two 

9 • ^ I B! “resting spores,“ 

» 1 ) " E arthrospores. (After 

van Tieghem.) 

A motile rodlct witli 
one ciltuin and with a 
spore formed inside. 
Spore' formation in 
Vibrio - like (c) and 
5 p*>i 7 /«m-like («. h, d) 
Schizomycetes. 

F, Long rod-like form con* 
taming a spore (tiiene 
arc the .so - called 
“ Kopfehenhutiprien “ 
of German authors). 

G. I’ihriV) form with spore. (Alter Prazmowski.) 

H. C/nzlMWiMm—one cell contains two spores. (After Prazmowski.) 

I. S^riilum containing many .spores (<ij, which are Uberaied at b 

by the breaking up of the parent cells. 

K. (kirmination of the spore ol the hay liacillus (/?. subtilis )—the 

axi.s of growth of the germinal rodlet is at right angles to the 
long axis of tlie spore. 

L. Germination of sj^re of Chstridium hutvricum — the axis of 

growth coincides with the long axis of the spore. 



While many forms are fixed to tlie substratum, othem are 
free, being in this condition either motile or immotile. The 
chief of these forms are. described below. 


Cocci : spherical or spheroidal cells, winch, nccorcling to their 
relative (not very well detined) sizes are spoken of as Micn>- 
coui. Macrococci, and jicrhaps Monas forms. 

Hois or toilets: slightly or more considerably elongated cells 
which arc cylindrical, biscuit-shaped or somewhat fusiform. 
The cyhudrical forms arc sliort, (,r. only three or four times 
ns long as l>road {Jiacterium), or longer lliacitlus ); the biscuit- 
shaped om» are Bacteria in the early stages of division. 
Closiriita. &c.. are spindle-altaiaxi. 

Filaments really consist of elongated cylindrical cells which remain 
united end to end after oivisioh, and they may break up 
later into elements such as those described above. Such fila- 
merrts ate not always of the same diameter throughout, and 
their segmentation varies considerably. They may be free or 
attached at one (the " basal ") end. A distinction is made 
tictwoen simple filaments (s.g. LeptoBsria) and such ss exhitht 
a false liranching («.g, Claiotktix). 

Curvei atid spiral forms. Any of tlie elongated forms described 
above may lie curved or sinuous or twisted into a corkscrew- 
like spinil instead of stni(d)t. If the sinuo^ty is slight we 
have the Vibrio form; if pronounced, and the spiraf wind¬ 
ing well marked, tlie forms are known as Spirillum, Spiro- 
ehaete. See. These and similar terms liave been applied partly 
to Individual cells, but more often to filaments consis&ig of 
several celle; and much confusion has arisen from the dilfi- 
oulW of definiiw the terms themselves. 

In addition to the above, however, certain Schiiomycetes present 



Fig. j. —Characteristic group.s of Micro¬ 
cocci (After Cohn.) A. Microcouus pro- 
digiosus. B. M. vacctnae. C. Zoogloca 
stage of a Micrococcus, forming a clo.se 
membrane on infusion—Pas-teur's Myco- 
derma. (Very highly magnified.) 


aggregates in the form of plates, or solid or hollow imd irregular 
branched colonics. This may be due to the successive divisions 
occurring in two Or three planes instead of only across the long axis 
(Sarcina), or to displacements of the cells after division. 

Growth and Division .—Whatever the shape and size of tlie 
individual cell, cell-filament or cell-colony, the immediate 
visible results of active nutrition are elongation of 
the cell and its division into two equ^ halves, 
across the long axis, by the formation of a septum, 
which either splits at once or remains intact for a shorter or 
longer time. This process is then repeated and so on. In the 
first case the separated 
cells assume the char¬ 
acter of the parent¬ 
cell whose division 
gave rise to them ; in 
fte second case they 
form filaments, or, if 
the further elongation 
and divisions of the 
cells proceed in differ¬ 
ent directions, plates 
or spheroidal or other 
shaped colonies. It 
not unfrequently hap¬ 
pens, however, that 
groups of cells break away from their former connexion as longer 
or shorter straight or curved filaments, or as solid masses. In 
some filamentous forms this “ fragmentation " into multicellular 
pieces of equal length or nearly so is a normal phenomenon, 
each partial filament repeal¬ 
ing the growth, division and 
fragmentation as before (cf. 
figs. 2 and 6). By rapid divi¬ 
sion hundreds of thousands 
of cells may be produced in 
a few hours,* and, according 
to the species and the con¬ 
ditions (the medium, temper¬ 
ature, &c.), enormous col¬ 
lections of isolated cells may 
cloud the fluid in which they 
arc cultivated, or form de¬ 
posits below or films on its 
surface; valuable characters 
are sometimes obtained from 
these appearances. W'hen 
these dense " swarms ” of 
vegetative cells become fixed 
in a matrix of their own 
.swollen contiguous cell-walls, 
they pass over into a sort of 
resting state as a su-culled 
zoogloea (fig. 3). 

(Me of the most remarkable 
phenomena in the life-history 
of the Schizomy- _ , 

cetes is ttie forma- *** 
tion of this zoogloea stage, 
which corresponds to file 
“ palraella ’’ condition of the 
lower Algae, This occurs as a 
membrane on the surface of 



Fig. (i.^Pacillus megaUrium. 

(Alter de Bary.) 

a. a chain of motiU* rodlcts still 
growing and dividing {bacilli), 

b, a pair of b^uUi activdy growing 

and dividing. 

p, a rodlct in this condition (but 
divided into four segments) 
after treatment with alcoholic 
iodine solution. 

r. d, e, f. successive stages in the 
dcvelopmcxit of the spores. 

f, a rodlct segmented in four, each 
segment containing one ripe 
spore. 

stages in the ger¬ 
mination of tlie spores (after 
being dried several days); 

ft,, ft,, i, k, I and m, successive 
stages in the germination of 
the spore, (a x 250; all the 
rest X 600). 


the medium, or as irregular 
clumps or branched masses (sometimes several inches across) 
submerged in and consists of more or less gelatinous 
matrix enclosing innumerable ** cocci,” bacteria,” or other 
elements of the Schizomycete concerned. Formerly regarded 
as a distinct genus—the natural fate of all Uie various 

* Brefeld has observed that a bacterium may divide once every 
half-hour, and its progeny repeat the process in the same time. One 
bacterium might thus produce in twenty-four hours a number of 
segments amounting to nnusy miiUons of mUUons. 
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forms—the zoogloea is now known to be * sort of resting con¬ 
dition of the S^izomycetes, the various elements being glued 
together, as it were, 1 :^ their enormoudy sw^en and diffluent. 
cell-walls becoming contiguous. The zoogloea is fomed by active 
division of single or of several mother-cells, and the progeny 
appear to go on secreting the cell-wall substance, which then 
absorbs many times its volume of water, and remains as a 
consistent matrix, in which the cells come to rest. The matrix 
— i.e. the swollen cell-walls—in some cases consists mainly of 
cellulose, in others chiefly of a proteid substance; the matrix 
in some cases is homy and resistant, in others more like a thick 
solution of gum. It is intelligible from the mode of formation 
that foreign bodies may become entangled in the gelatinous 
matrix, and compound zoogloeae may arise by the apposition 
of several distinct forms, a common event in macerating troughs 
(fig. 3, A). Characteristic forms may be assumed by & young 
zoogloea of different species,—spherical, ovoid, reticular, fila¬ 
mentous, fraticose, lamellar, &c.,—but these vary considerably 
as the mass increases or comes in contact with others. Older 


A 



Fig. 7. — Bacillus anthracis. (After Koch.) 

A. Bacilli mingled with blood-corpuscles from tlio blood of a 
gumeu-pig ; some of the Sacilii dividing. 

It. The rodlcts after three hours' culture in a drop of aqueous 
humour. They grow out into long leptolArix-likir iilaments, which 
iH-eome septate later, and spores are developed in the segments. 

zoogloeae may precipitate oxide of iron in the matrix, if that 
metal exists in small quantities in the medium. Under favour¬ 
able conditions the elements in- the z^loea again become 
active, and move out of the matrix, distribute themselves in the 
surrounding medium, to grow and multiply as before. If 
the zoogloea is formed on a solid substratum it may become 
firm and homy; immersion in water softens it as described 
above. 

The growth of an ordinary bacterium consists in uniform 
elongation of toe rodlet until its length is douMed, followed 
Mswen- division by a median septum, then by the siraul- 
m" at doubling in length of each daughto-cell, again 

gnwiii. followed by toe median division, and so on '{figs. 13 , 14 ). 

If the cells remain connected the resulting filament 
repeats these processes of elon^tion and subsequent division 
uniformly so long as the conditions are maintained, and very 
accurate measurements have been obtained on such a form, 
e.g. B. rampsHs. If a rodl^ in a hanging drop of nutrient gelatine 
18 fixed under toe microscope and kept at constant temperature, 
a curve of growth can be obtained recording the behaviour 
during mmy hours or days. The measured lengths are marked 
off on ordinates erected on an abscissa, along. wUch the tones 
are noted. Ibe curve obtained on joining the former points 
tom brings out a number vi facta, foremost among which are 
(1) that as long as the conditions remain constant toe doubling 
^r^ls —toe tones taken by any portion of the filament to 
double its length—are constant, bixause each cell is equally 


active along toe whole len^; (s) then m optimum, minimuto 
and maximum tempemtuieg;otoeroon(fitionsVcmaiiungconstant, 
at which mwth begins, nii]^ at its best and is toon exhausted, 
respective; (3) that the most rapid celMiviskm and maxinmm 
growth do not necessarily accord with toe best conditions for 
the life of the organism ; and (4) that any sudden alterationi (ff 
temperature brings about a towk, toough a dew rise may 
accelerate growth (fig. 8). It was also shown that eslposure to 
light, dilution or exlwuttion of the food-media, theipresenoe of 
traces of poisons or metabolic products check grewto or even 
bring it to a standstiil; and the death or injury of any single 
cell in the filamentous series shows its effect on the curve by 
lengthening the doubling period, because its potential progei^ 
have been put out of play. Hardy has shown that such a 
destruction of part of the filament may be effected hy the attacla 
of another organism. 



Fig. 8. —Curve of growth of a Silent of BaciUus mwionu 
(Fraenkel), constructed from data such as in fig. 4, The abscissae 
represent intervals of time, the ordinates the measured lengths of 
the growing filament Thus, at 1.33 p.m. the length of the filament 
w^Og: at 3,43, zo^; at 6 p,M., 70 a and so on. Such curves show 
differences of steepness according to the temperature (see temp, 
curve), and to alterations of light (lamp) and darkness, (H. M. 

A ve^ characteristic method of reproduction is that of spoio- 
formation, and these minute reproductive bodies, which represent 
a resting stage of the organism, are now known in many 
forms. Formerly two kinds of spores were described, ^^*'**- 
arthrospores and endospores. An arthrospore, however, is iiot a 
true spore but merely an ordinary vegetative cell wtoebsepamtes 
and passes into a condition of rest, and such may occur in forms 
which form endospores, e.g. B. subUlis, as wril as in spedes not 
known to form endospores. The true spore or endospore bc^s 
with toe appearance of a minute granub in the protoplasm qj!a 
vegetative cell; tins granule enlarges and in a few JxHirs has 
taken 'to itself all toe protoplasm, secreted a >toin but very 
teiztive envWdpe, and is a npe ovoid sjxire, smaQlw thita the 
mother-cell and lyiqg loosely jn it (cf. to. 6, 9,10 and 
In the case of tlw simplest and most minute Setozomycites 

in. 6 
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'’y ““Pl" organisms 

M th* S^aomyratrs are due prtlr to the tew “ oliaractera “ which 
P«Wy to the danRcin^;eiror in manipulating 
them , It la anytlimg but an easy matter yithor to trace the whole 
(icvetopment ol a siiwle torm or to recognUe with certainty any 
one slim in the development unless the others are known. This 
^n* the case and hasdng re^ to the minuteneM and ubiquttv 
0* tltcae erganlama, we ahould be very careful in acceplinc evidence 
Sf oontfaii^ ty or o^ruw of any two lonwadSoh falls short 
of d^t aa4 uninttOTupted obaervatKm. Tlic outcome of all these 
n «>»t Ibe "genera" and 

ape^ as'dcflned hn Cohn must be recast, we are not warranted 
in uniting any fatsH the eontinntty of which bat i»t been directly 


(Aftowww, &c.) BO de^te gporeg have been discovered ; any 
^ ffl the vegetatsve miceecocci may coimnenoe a new series 
at ceU by growth aad division. .We may caU these forms 
nsporous,’ at any sate proviiionoiiv. 

The spore may be formed in short or long segments, the eell- 
Wl of u^h may undergo change of form to accommodate 
to the contents. As a rule only one spore is formed in a 
cell, and the process usually takes place in a bacillar segment. 
In Mme nset the spore-forming protoplasm gives a blue reaction 
with lodiiie Motions. The spores may be developed in cells 
which are actively swarming, the move¬ 
ments not being interfered with by the 
pr.|ces5 (%. 4, t>). The so-called 

" Kopfchenbuctericn ” of older writers are 
simply bacterioid segments with a spore 
at one end, the mother cell-wall having 
adapted itself to the outline of the spore 
(fifi- 4 . I'). The rifle spores of Sehizomy- 
eeles arc .spherical, oioid or long-ovoid in 
shape and extremely minute (e.g. those of 
lian'llus suhlilis measure 0 0012 mm. long 
by 0-0006 mm. broad according to Zopf), 
highly refrartive and colourless (or very 
(lark, proliahly owing to the high index of 
refrurtion and minute size). The membrane 
may be relatively thick, and even exhibit 
shells or strata. 

The germination of the spores lias .now 
been observed in several forms with care. 
Ihc spores are cafiuhle of germination at 
once, or they may la- kept for months and 
even years, and are very resistant against 
desiccation, heat and cold, dc.. In a suit¬ 
able medium and at a proper tenqierature 
x ,u. II. the germination is completed in a few hours. 

A. Hacillus nHlhra- Th(^ spore swells and elongates and the 

CIS (AfbT lie Bary.) contents grow forth to a cell like that which 
mentsdll’fiR'T) m it, in some cases clearly breaking 

which spores are '•"''I'tiKn the membrane, the remains ol 
ix-mg developed. The which may be seen attached to the young 
specimen was culti- germinal rodlct (figs. 5, q and ii); in other 
»I«ras'L 4™;,“";! the surrouning membrane of the 
little too small— Swells and dissolves. The germinal 

1 hey should In-ot tlie Cell then grows forth into the forms typical 
.samediameter trans- for the particular .Schizomvcetc concerned, 
mentof ! s Ow )"'* (»nditions for sfxire-formation differ. 

B. UuiUus'stUi- Anaerobic species usually require little 
lilu. (AftiT de oxyRcn. hut aerobic species a free supply, 
foiry.) I. tragments Each species lias an optimum temtioiaturc 

Hive stages in the *™'h-roedia. The systcmatir interference 
germination of the with these conditions has enabled bacterio- 
sjmres, the remainii legists to induce the development of so- 
Lhid* toX gfrl /*P»togenous racw, in which the 
minal rodlets. (s *®rmationof spores is tndefimtely postponed, 
hoo.) changes in vjgoui, virulence and other pro¬ 

perties being also involved, in some cases 
at any rate. The addition of minute traces of acids, poisons, &c., 
leads to this change in some forms ; high temperature has also 
been used successfully. 

The difficult subject of the classification ’ of bacteria dates 



from the year 187*, when CtAn published his system, which wa 
extended in 1875; this sdieme has in fact dominated 
the study of bacteria ever since. Zopf in 18S5 proposed 
a scheme based on the acceptance of extreme views 
of pleomofphiam; his system, however, was extraordinaril) 
C 



, n''; —(Alter Strasburger.) A. Zaooloca 

spor« (i 81X)')” ' rodlets (xioikj). C. Development 01 

impracticable and was recognized by him as provisional only 
.Systems have also been brought forward based on the formation 
ot arlhrospores Md endospores, but as explained above this is 
eminently unsatisfactory, as arthrospores are not true spores 
and both kinds of reproductive bodies are found in one and the 
same form. Numerous attempts have been made to cotistruct 
.schemes of classification based on the power of growing colonies 
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in the dcvrlopmeut of spores of Bacillus ramosus 
(Fraonkel), in iKe order and at the times given, in a h^iUrdmu 
power. The process begins with the fm- 
matmn of bnl^t gmules (A, B); those increase, and the brilliant 
substance gradu^y balls together (C) and forms the mores (D) one 
’ »«l<iire a membrane ^ ripen (E). 

to Uejuefy gelatine, to secrete coloured pigments, to ferment 
certain media with evolution of carbon dioxide or other gases, 
or to induce patholqgical conditions in animals. None of these 
systems, wWch are chiefly due to the medical bacteriologists, 
to mamtamed its position, owing to the difficulty of applyitw 
roe characters and to the foct that such properties aie pbysio- 
l^cal and liable to great fluctuations m culture, because a 
giv«m orgamsm may vary greatly in such respects according to 
Its degree of vitality at the time, its age, the motie of nutrition 

*"y rate, tb* strictest rules should be followed in 
acting the evidence adduced to render thb uirien of anv forms 
pTObaule. 
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and the tnfiuence of extemti iscton on its growth. Even ohen 
used in eonjunction with purely morphological characters, these 
physiologic^ properties are too variable to aid in in the dis- 
criminatioi) of species and genera, and are apt to break down at 
critical periods. Among the more chancteristic of these schemes 
adopted at various times may be mentioned those of Miquel 
(1891), Eisenberg (1891), and Ldumum and Neumann (1897). 
Although much progress has been made in determining dir value 
and constancy of morphologic^ characters, we are stil] in need 
of a sufficiently comprehensive and ea.sily applied scheme of 
cliLssification, partly owing to the existence in the literature of 
jm|>erfectly describe forms, tlie life-history of which is not yet 
known, or the microscopic characters of which have not bren 
examined with sufficient accuracy and thOToughness. The 
principal attempts at morphological classifications recently 
brought forward are those of de Toni and Trevisan (1889), 
Fischer (1897) ami Migula (1897). Of these systems, which 
, alone are available in any practical scheme of classifi- 
the two most important and most modem are 
those of Fischer and Migula. The extended investiga¬ 
tions of the former on the number and distribution of cilia (sec 
fig. I) led him to propose a scheme of classification based on these 
and other morphological characters, and differing essentially 
from any preceding one. This scheme may be tabulated os 
fallows;— 

I . OauER—HaplobacteriDM. Vegetative bedy unicellular; 

spheroidal, cylindrical or spirally twisted ; isolated or con¬ 
nected in filamentous or other growth series. 

1. Family —Coccaceae. Vegetative cells spheroidal. 

(o) Sub-family- Allococcacbae. Divisioa in all or ony 
planes, colonies indefinite in shape and ol celts 
in short chaiins. irregular clumps, pairs or isolated 
Miniiriircus (Cohn), cells non-motile; Planiunccus 
(^^lgula). cells motile. 

(/<) Suli-faniily-HoMococcACKAK. Division planes regular 
and definite:— Sanina (Goods.), cells non-motile; 
growth and division in three successive planes at 
right angles, resulting in packet-like groups; Flano- 
sarcina (Mignia). as hefore, hut motile; Pediococrus 
(Lindner), division planes at right angles in two 
successive planes, and cells in tablets of four or more ; 
Slrephiionus (Billr.), divisions m one plane only, 
lesulting in cliain.s of cells. 

2. Family—fiAmxACEAT.. Vegetative cells cylindric(rodlets), 

ellipsoid or ovoid, and straight. Division plants always 
perpendicular to the long axis. 

(«) Sub-family -Bacii.i.kae. Sporogenous rodlets cylindric, 
not altered in shapeifonV/iM (Cohn), non-motile; 
Baclrinium (Kisclier), inotite, with one polar flageUum 
(monotrichons); baclriUum (Fischer), motile, with a 
terminal tuft of cilia (loiihotrichons); Pactridium 
(Fiselier), motile, with cilia all over the surface 
(peritrichous). 

(fi) Sub-family — C.LOSTRimnAE. Sporogenous rodlets, 
spindle-shaped:— Clostridium (Prazm.), motile (pi'n- 
trichous). 

if) Sub-family—PiKCTRlDlEAS. Sporogenous rodlets, drum¬ 
stick-shaped .— Plsclridium (Fischer), motile (peri- 
tnchoiH). 

3. Famffy—SpigiLLAOCAE. Vegetative cells, cylindric but 

curved more or less spirally. IHviaioBS perpendicular 
to die long axis; — Vibrio (Mfiller-Lfifflet'), comma- 
shaped, motile, monotrichouB; Spirillum (Ebrenb.), 
more strongly curved in open spirals, motile, lopho- 
tridious; Spirochatte (Ehienb.), spirally coiled in 
numerous close turns, motite, but apparently owing to 
flexile movements, as no cilia an found. 

II . OaoEa— -TrlCbobactcrtaM. Vegetative body of branched 

or unbrancbed oril-filaments, the segments of which separate 
as swarm-ceUS'^Cenidta). 

I. Fmwly—IV icbmacteiucsa*. Characters those of the 
Order. 

{a) Filaments rigid, non-motile, sheathed :—Crenatkrix 
(Cahn), fllaments unfarandhed and devoid of 
sulphur .particles; Tkioihra (Winagr.), as befoK, 
but with aul^^iir particles; CladtOirix (Cohn),fila¬ 
ments bnmebed in a pseudo-dichotomous manner. 


(A) Filaments shewing slow pendulous and en«^ 
movements, and with no distinct sheath >— 
Btggituta with sulphur particles. 

The prineipB] obfections to ttis system are the followiag t—(t) 
Thi: extraonunary difficulty in obtamiog satiaiaoiory prepantionH 
showing the cilia, and the discovery that Uuuiii motile orgaes ate 
not formed on all substrata, or are only developed during short 
periods of activity while the organism Is young and vigorous, render 
this character a’lmflst nugatay. For instaiyie. R. ,iiugatlurium 
and JS. tttitUis pass in a lew boors after commencement of growth 
from a motik stage with peritrichous Cilia, into out of filamentous 
growth preceded by casting of the cilia. (2) By far tiic majority of 
the described species (over looo) fall into the three genera—Jlfirro- 
coerus (ah&iit 400), Baelllus (abofit Soo)' and BacMdium (about 
I jo), so that only a quarter or so of the terms are selected out by 
the other geoera. (j) The laonotrlchous and lophotridious eondi- 
tioDs are by no means constant even in the motile stage; thus 
Pseudomonas rosea (Mig.) may have 1, 2 or j cilia at either end. 
and would be distributed by Fischer's etassification between Bar- 
IriniKMi and BafIriUum. acrisrduifi to which state was observed. 
In Migula'a scheme the attempt is made to avoid some of these 
diflicultie.*., but others are introduced by his otherwise clever devices 
lor dealing with fhc.se puzzling little organisms. 

The question. Whiit is an individual ? has given rise to much 
difficulty, and around it many of the stx'cutations regarding pleo- 
morjihism have centn-d without useful result. If a tree lair apart 
into its constituent cells periodically we should have the same 
ilifliculty on a larger and more complex scale. The fact that every 
bactenal cell in a spreias in most cases appears equally capalfie of 
performing all the physiological functions of the species has led 
most authorities, however, to regard it as the individual—a view 
winch cannot 1 k' consistent hi those coses wliere a simple or branched 
niameiitous series exhihils differences lietween free ajicx and fixed 
Imsi' and so forth. It may be doiiiitod whether the discussion is 
profitalile. though it appears necessary in some cases—e.g. con¬ 
cerning pleomorphy—to adopt some definition of individual. 


Myxohaelrriacrae.—To the two division* of bacteria, Haplo- 
baeterinae and Trichobarterinae, must now be added a third 
division, Myxoliacterinac. One 
of the first members of this 
(;roup, Chondromyres rroralus, 
was described us long ago as 
1857 by Berkeley, but its nature 
was not undcrslotid and it was 
ascribed to the Hyphomycetes. 

In 1892, however, Thaxter re¬ 
discovered it and Showed its 
bacterial nature, founding lor it 
and some allied forms the group 
Myxobacteriaiceae. Another form, 
which he described as Myxobacter, 
was shown Inter to he the same 
as Polyangium vilellinum de¬ 
scribed by link in 1795, the 
exact nature of which hod 
hitherto been in doubt. Thaxter’s 
observations and conclusions were 
called in question by some 
botanists, but his later observa¬ 
tions and those of Baur have 
established firmly the position 
of the group. TTie peculiarity 
of the group lies in the fact that 
the bacteria form plasmodium- 
lilce aggregations and build 
themselves up into sporogenous 



Fio. la, 

A. Myxococeus digeUtus, brigfat 
red (ructificationoccurrmg 
on dung (x izo). 
n. Polyangium primigsnum, 
red fructification on (teg's 

__ _ _ _ _ ^ , dung (R40). 

structures of definite f^ super- 
ficially similar to the cysts of the 
Mycetoroa (fig. 12). Most of 
the forms in question are found 
growing on the dimg of herbi- 
voroui animals, but the bacteria 
occur not'only in the alimentary 
canal of the animal but also 
five in the air. The Xyxobactofa are most easily Obtained by 
hMping at a temperature of 30-33* C. in the dark dtkM which 
baa lain exposed to the air for at (east right days. 1110 Mgh 
temperature is favourable to the growth of the bMtetia WK 


antelope's dung. 

D. Young fnicttfieation (x 43). 

E. Single oyst germburtwi 

( X 300 )* 

(A, B. «rt«t C-Vh ^ XkM* 
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to that of the fu^ which are so conuson on this sub- 

a^tum. 

The discoveries that tome species of nitrifying bactena and 
perhaps pigmented forms are capable of carbon-assimilation, 
that others can fix free nitrogen and that a nuitber 
decompositions hitherto unsuspected are Mcom- 
tlturiM. plished by Schizomycctcs, have put the questions of 
nutrition and fermentation in quite new lights. Apart 
from numerous fermentation processes such os rotting, the 
soaking of skins for tanning, the preparation of indigo and of 
tobacco, hay, ensilage, Ac., in all of which bacterial fermenta¬ 
tions are concerned, attention may be especially diretted to the 
following evidence of the supreme importance of .Schizomycetes 
in agriculture and daily life. Indeed, nothing marks the attitude 
of modem barteriologj more clearly than the increasing attention 
which is being jwid to useful fermentations. The vast majority 
of these organisms are not pathogenic, most aye harmless and 



can be measured. If we place the base of the filament in each case 
on a base hne in the ordet of the successive tiroes of observation 
recorded, and at distances apart proportional to the intervals of time 
fK. )o. lo.o, 10.30, 11,40, and so on) and erect the straightened-out 
filaments, the proportional length of each of which is here given for 
each )>eriod, a line joining the tips of the filaments gives the curve of 
growtii. (H. M. W.) 

many are indispensable aids in natural operations important 
to man. 

Fischer has proposed that tlie old division into saprophytes 
and parasites should be replaced by one which takes into account 
other peculiarities in the mode of nutrition of bacteria. The 
nitrifying, nit^en-fixing, sulphur- and iron-bacteria he regards 
as monotrophir, i.e. as able to carry on one particular series of 
fermentations or decompositions only, and since they require 
no organic food materials, or at least are able to work up nitrogen 
or carl^ from inorganic sources, he regards them os primitive 
forms in this respect and terms them PnMrophic. They may 
be looked upon os the nearest existing representatives of the 
primary forms of life which first obtained tte power of working 
up non-living into living materials, and as playing a correspond 
ingly important rSU in the evolution of life on our globe. The 
vast majority of bacteria, on the other hand, which nie'ocdinarily 
termed saprophytes, are sttprogtme, i.<. bring organic material 
to the putrefactive state—or sapropkiUms, t,e. live best in such 
putrefying materials—or become tymegeme, i.t. their metabolic 
products may induce blood-poisoning or other toxic effects 
(facultative parasites) though they are not true parasites. These 


forms are termed by Fischer AfstefrepAic, because they require 
various kinds of organic materials obtained from the dead 
remains of other organisms or from the surfaces of their bodies, 
and can utiliee and decompose them in various ways (Pelytropkk) 
or, if monotrophic, are at least unable to work them up. The 
true parasites—obligate parasites of de Baty—are placed by 
Fischer in a third biological group, Paratrophic bacteria, to mark 
the importance of their m^e of life in the interior of living 
organisms where they live and multiply in the blood, juices 
or tissues. 

When we reflect that some hundreds of thousands of tons of 
urea are daily deposited, which ordinary plants are unable to 
assimilate until considerable changes have been under¬ 
gone, the question is of importance, What happens in 
the meantime? In effect the urea first becomes 
carbonate of ammonia by a simple hydrolysis brought about by 
bacteria, more and more definitely known since Pasteur, van 
Tieghem and Cohn first describe them. Lea and Miquel 
further proved that the hydrolysis is due to an enzyme—urase 
—separable with difficulty from the bacteria concerned. Many 
forms in rivers, soil, manure heaps, &c., are capable of bringing 
about this change to ammonium carbonate, and much of the 
loss of volatile ammonia on farms is prevcntible if the facts are 
apprehended. The excreta of urea alone thus afford to the soil 
enormous stores of nitrogen combined in a form which can be 
rendered available bt' bacteria, and there are in addition the 
supplies brought down in rain from the atmosphere, and those 
due to other living ddbris. The researches of later years have 
demonstrated that a still more inexhaustible supply of nitrogen 
is made available by the nitrogen-fixing bacteria of the soil. 
There are^n all‘cultivated soils forms of bacteria which are 
capable of forcing the inert free nitrogen to combine with other 
elements into compounds assimilable by plants. This was long 
asserted as probable before Winogradsky showed that the con¬ 
clusions of M. P. E. Berthelot, A. Laurent and others were 
right, and that Clostridium pastmrianum, for instance, if pro¬ 
tected from access of free oxygen by an envelope of aerobic 
liacteria or fungi, and provided with the carbohydratas and 
minerals nece.s.sary for its growth, fixes nitrogen in proportion 
to the amount of sugar consumed. This interesting case of 
symbiosis is equalled by yet another case. Tlie work of numerous 
observers has shown that the free nitrogen of the atmosphere 
is brought into combination in the soil in the nodules filled with 
bacteria on the roots of Leguminosae, and since these nodules 
are the morphological expression of a symbiosis between the 
higher plant and the bacteria, there is evidently here a case 
similar to the last. 

As regards the ammonium carbonate accumulating in the 
soil from the conversion of urea and other sources, we know 
from Winogradsky’s researches that it undergoes oxidation in 
two stages owing to the activity of the so-called “ nitrifying ” 
bacteria (an unfortunate term inasmuch as “ nitrification ” 
refers merely to a particular phase of the cycle of changes 
undergone by nitrogen). It had long been known that under 
certain conditions laige quantities of nitrate (saltpetre) are 
fonned on exposed 4 »aps of manure, &c., and it was supposed 
that direct oxidation of the ammonia, facilitated by die presence 
of porous bodies, brought this to pass. But research showed 
that this process of nitrification is dependent on temperature, 
aeration and moisture, as is life, and that while nitre-beds can 
infect one another, the process is stopiped by sterilization. 
R. Warington, J. T. Scbloessing, C. A. Muntz and others had 
proved that nitrification was promoted by some organism, when 
Winogradsky hit on the happy idea of isolating the organism 
by using gelatinous silica, and so avoiding the difficulties which 
Warington had shown to exist with the organism in presence of 
organic nitrogen, owing to its refusal to nitrify on gelatine or 
other nit^cnous media. Winogradsky’s investigations resulted 
in the discovery that two kin^ of bacteria are concerned in 
nitrification; one of these, which he terms the Nitroso-bacterio, 
is only , capable of twinging about the oxidation of the ammonia 
to nitrous acid, and & astonishing tesult was obtained that 
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this can be done, in the daric, by bacteria to which only pure 
mineral salts—e.;. carbonates, sulphates and chlorides o{ 
ammonium, sodium and m^esium—were added. In other 
words these bacteria can build up organic matter from purely 
mineral sources by assimilating carbon from carbon dioxide in 
the dark and by obtaining their nitrogen from ammonia. The 
energy liberated during the oxidation of the nitrogen is regarded 
as splitting the carbon dioxide molecule,—^in green {dants it is 
the energy of the solar rays which does this. Since the supply 
of free oxygen is dependent on the activity of green plants the 
process is indirectly dependent on energy derived from the sun, 
hut it is none the less an astounding one and outside the limits 
of our previous generalizations. It has been suggested that urea 
is formed by polymerization of ammonium carbonate, and formic 
aldehyde is synthesized from COj and OH^. The Nitro-bacteria 
.are smaller, finer and quite different from the nitroso-bacteria, 
imdareincapableof attacking and utilizing ammonium carbonate. 
When the latter have oxidized ammonia to nitrite, however, 
the former step in and oxidize it still further to nitric acid. 
It is probable that important consequences of these actions 
result from the presence of nitrifying bacteria in rotten stone. 



Fio. 14.—Stages in the formation of a colony of a variety of 
Barillas {ProUus) vulgaris (Hauser), olwerved in a liangmg drop. 
At 11 A.M. a rodict ajipeared (A); at 4 p.m. it bad grown and divided 
and broken up into eight roillets (B); C shows further develop¬ 
ment at 8 r.M,, P at 0 30 p.ia.—all under a high power. At E, F, 
and O further stages are drawn, as seen under much lower power. 
(H. M. W.) 

decaying bricks, &c., where all the conditions are realized for 
preparing primitive soil, the breaking up of the mineral con¬ 
stituents being a secondary matter. That “ soil ” is thus pre¬ 
pared on barren rocks and mountain peaks may be concluded 
with some certainty. 

In addition to the bacterial actions which result in the oxidiza¬ 
tion of ammonia to nitrous acid, and of the latter to nitric acid, 
the rcvcrwl of such processes is also brought about by numerous 
bacteria in the soil, rivets, &c. Warington showed some time 
ago that many species are able to reducagtitrates to nitrites, 
and such reduction is now known to occur wy widely in nature. 
The researches of Gaynn and Bupetit, Giltay and Aber 4 kn and 
others have shown, moreover, that bacteria exist which carry 
such reduction still further, so that ammonia or even free nitrogen 
m.ay escape. The importance of these results is evident in ex¬ 
plaining an old puzzle in agriculture, viz. that it is a wasteful 
process to put nitrates and manure t^etber on the land. Fresh 
manure atounds in de-nitrifying bacteria, and these oiganisms 
not only reduce the nitrates to mtrites, even setting free nitrogen 
and ammonia, but their effect extends to the undoing of the 
work of what nitr^ii^ bacteria may be present also, with great 
loss. The ccunbiiM nitrogen of de^ organisms, broken down 
to ammonia by putrefactive bacteria, the ammonia of urea and 
the results ef the fixation of free nitrogen, together with traces 
of nitrogen salts due to meteoric activity, are thus seen to 
undergo various viciisitudei in the soil, rivers and surface qf. 


the globe generally. The ammonia may be 'oxidiaed to aitritee 
and nitrates, and then past into the higher plants and be worked 
up into proteids, and to bedumded on to aninuds, eventually to 
be broken down by bacterial action again to amnxmia ; or the 
nitrates may be degraded to nioites and even to free nitrogen or 
ammonia, which escapes. 

That the J^uminosae (a group of plants including peas, beans, 
vetches, lupins, Sic.) play a speoal p^ in agriculture was known 
even to t^ ancients and was mentioned oy I%ny aactuia 
(Hislaria Naturalis, viii.). 'Ihese plants will npt only 
grow on poor sandy toil without any addition of nitro- Lagmtsiar 
genous manure, but they actually enrich the toil on 
which they are grown. Hence leguminous plants are essential in 
all rotation of cn^. By analysis it was shown by Schulz-Lupitz 
in 1881 that tlie way in which these plants enrich the soil is by 
increasing the nitrogen-content. Soil which had been cultivated 
for many years u pasture was sown with lupins for fifteen years 
in succession ; %a analysis then showed that the soil contained 
more than three times as much nitrogen as at the lieginning of 
the experiment. The only possible source for this increase was 
the atmospheric nitrogen. It hod been, however, an axiom with 
iiotanists that the green plants were unable to use the nitrogen 
of the air. The apparent contradiction wa.<i explained by the 
experiments of H. Hellriegel and Wilfarth in 1888. They showed 
that, when grown on sterilized sand with the addition of mineral 
suits, the Leguminosae were no more able to use the atmospheric 
nitrogen than other plants such as oats and barley. Both kinds 
of plants required the addition of nitrates to the soil. But if a 
little water in which arable soil had been shaken up was added to 
the sand, then the leguminous plants flourished in the absence of 
nitrates and showed an increase in nitrogenous material. They 
liad clearly made use of the nitrogen of the air. When tliese 
)>lants were examined they had small swellings or nodules on 
their roots, while those grown in sterile sand without soil-extract 
had no nodules. Now these peculiar nodules are a normal char¬ 
acteristic of the roots of leguminous pkints grown in ordinary 
soil. The experiments above mentioned made clear for the first 
time the nature and activity of these nodules. They are clearly 
the result of infection (if the soil extract was boiled before addi¬ 
tion to the sand no nodules were produced), and their presence 
enabled the plant to absorb the free nitrogen of tlie air. 

The work of recent' 
process. In ordinary 
bacteria. Bacterium 
radicieola. These enter 
the root-hairs of legu¬ 
minous plants, and pass¬ 
ing down the hair in the 
form of a long, slimy 
(zoogloea) thread, pene¬ 
trate the tissues of the 
root. As a result the 
tissues become hyper¬ 
trophied, producing the 
well-known nodule, In 
the cells of the iSKhile 
the bacteria multiply 
and develop, drawing 
material from their host. 

Many of the bacteria ex¬ 
hibit curious involution 
forms (“ bacteroids ”), 
which are finally broken 
down and their products 
absorbed by the plant. 

The nitrogen of the air it 
absorbed by the nodules, 
being built up into the 
bacterial cell and later 
handed on to the hosl- 
ptanL It appears temi 


tovestigators has made clear the whole 
Sible soil there exist motile rod-like 




Fic. 15.—Invasion of leguminous 
roots by bacteria. 

a, cell from the epidermis of root of Pea 

with " infection thread ” (zoogloea) 
pushing its way through the cell- 
walls. (After Pcasmowsfci.) 

b, free end of a root-hair, of Pea; at. the 

right are particles of earfh and on 
the left a mass ef haCterla, TPsttfe 
the hair the bacteria' are posbing 
their way up in a thJn stream. 

(FtDn KkIib's ytrUnaera . 


the observations of liaci that the 
bacterium can oven ofamh free nitrogen when grown m caltmw 
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oatridedKi^t We Imre hare a very mterwting cmc d iym- 
bioeii at mentioned above. The green plant, howevar, always 
kaepe the upper bond, restricting theedevelopment of the bacteria 
to tw nodules and later absorbing them for its own use. Itshouid 
be mentioned that dderent genera require different races of the 
bacterium for the production of nodules. 

The important pmt that these bacteria play in agriculture led 
to the introductkm^in Germany of a commercial product (the so- 
called “ nitragtn ”)* consisting of a pure culture of the bacteria, 
which is to be sprayed over the soil or applied to the seeds before 
.sowing. This material was found at first to have a vary unceitoin 
effect, but later experiments in America, and the use of a modified 

preparation in Eng- 
[ /. knd, under tho direc- 
tion of I’rofessor 
Bottomley, have had 
succcsi^ r«.sults; it 
is possmle that in the 
future a preparation of 
this sort will be widely 
u.sed. 

The apparentspecial- 
ization of these bacteria 
‘to tlic leguminous 
plants has always been 
a very striking fact, for 
similar bacterial nod¬ 
ules are known only in 
two or three cases out¬ 
side this patricular 
group. However, Pro¬ 
fessor Bottomley an¬ 
nounced at the 
meeting of the British 
Association for tho 
Advancement of 
Science in tqoy that 
he had succeeded‘in 
breaking down this 
specialization and by a 
suitable treatment hod 
used bacteria from 
egtiminous nodules to 
infect odier plants 
such as cereals, tomato, 
rose, with a marked 
effect on their growth. 
If these rciuilts are con¬ 
firmed and the treat¬ 
ment can be worked 
cornmenially, the importance to agriculture of the discovery 
cannot he overestimated; each plant will provide, like the 
bean and vetch, its own nitrogenous manure, and larger crops 
will be produced at a decreased cost. 

Another impor^t advance is in our knowledge of the part 
played by bacteria in the circulation of carbon in nature. The 
masses of cellulose deposited annually on 
awiwes.' **** earth’s surface are, os we know, principaUv the 
result of chlorophyll action on the carbon dioxide of 
the atmosphere decomMsed by energy derived from the sun ; 
and although we know ihtle os yet concerning the m^itude of 
ot^r processes of carbon-^imiktion—by nitrifying bacteria 
—it wprobatfiy comparatively small. oelhikwe is gtadually 

reconverted into water and carbon dkxide, but for tome time 
nothing poritive was known as to the agents vritfch thus break 
up rite pimr, rags, straw, leaves and miod, &c., accumukting 
in ceitpoou, forests, marshes and elsewhere in such abundance. 
The woric «f van Tieghcm, van Senus, Frffiea, Orariiansky and 
others has now Shown that while certain anaetohic bacteria 
decompose the tutsManoe of the middle hmclla—ddefly pectin 
ccapwds—and thun bring about the isobtion of the cellulose 
fibrw when, for instafsee^ fiax is stMped or “retted,*’ they are 


'Oa 

Fio. I6. 

a. root noilulo of the lupin, nat. size. 
(From Woroinv.) 

h, lonKituilmul sectiou through root and 
nodule. 

g, filwo-vuscnlar bundle. 

III. bacterial (issue. (After Woromv.) 

c, coll Irom liaeterial tisanes sbowimAeg 
nucleus and protoplasm Idled with 
bacteri.1. 

d. Isicteria from nodule of lupin, normal 
* nndegenerate form. 

r and /, bacteroids from Vida viilosa 
and Lapinm albns. (After MorcU.) 

(c x ffoo ; (?-/ X 1 joo, above.) 

(Frain Fiichsr's I 'ortiiHMsm ahr Hmkteritn.) 


nnable to attack the cellulose itself. There exist in the mud of 
marshes, rivers and cloacae. See,, however, other anaerobic 
bacteria which decompose ceBulose, probaWy hydroljwng it 
first and then spUtting the products into carbon dioxide and 
marsh gas. When mlcium sulphate is prreent, the nascent 
methane induces the formation of calcium carbonate, sulphuretted 
hydrogen and water. We have thus an explanation of the 
occurrence of marsh gas and sulphuretted hydrogen in bogs, 
and it is hkbiy probable that the existence of these gases in the 
intestines of herbivorous animals is due to similar putrefactive 
changes in the undigested cellulose remains. 

Cohn long ago showed that certain glistening particles observed 
in the cells of Beggiatoa consist of sulphur, and Winogradsky 
and Beyerinck have shown that a whole series of 
.sulffiiur bacterk of the genera Thiotkrix, Chromatium, ^c^a. 
Spirillum, Mottos, &c., exist, and pky important 
parts in the circularion of this element in nature, e.g. in marshes, 
estuaries, sulphur springs, &c. When cellulose bacteria set free 



Flo. 17.—A plate-culture of a bacillus which had been exposed 
for a period of four hours behind a zinc stencil-plate, in which 
the letters C and B were cut. The light had to traverse a screen 
of water before passing through the C, and one of aesculin (whiili 
filters out the blue and violet rays) before passing the B. The plate 
was then incubated, and, as tho figure shows, the bacteria on the 
C-sliaped area were all killed, whereas they developed elsowhern 
on the plate (traces of the B are just visible to the right) and covered 
it with an opaque growth, (H. M. \V.) 

marsh gas, the nascent gas reduces sulphates— e.g. gypsum— 
with liberation of SH,, end it is found that the .sulphur bacteria 
thrive under such conditions by oxidizing the SH., and storing 
the sulphur in their own protoplasm. If the SHa runs short 
they oxidize the sulphur again to sulffiiuric acid, which combines 
with any calcium carbonate pre.sent and forms sulphate again. 
Simikriy nascent methane may reduce iron salts, and the black 
mud in which these bacteria often occur owes its colour to the 
FeS formed. Beyerinck and Jegunow have shown that some 
partially anaerobic sulphur bacteria can only exist in strata 
at a certain depth Mow the level of quiet waters where SH« is 
being set free lielow* tiie bacterial decompositions of vegetable 
mud aid rises to meet the atmospheric oxygen coming down 
from above, and that this zone of physiological activity rises 
and falls with the variations of partial pressure of the gases due 
to the rate of evolution of the te,. In the deeper parts of this 
zone the bacteria absorb the SH.^, and, as they rise, oxidize it 
and store up the sulphur; then ascending into pknes more 
highly oxygenated, oxidize the sulffitur to SO.,. These bacteria 
therefore emjfioy SHn as their respiratory substance, much as 
higher plants eaipli^ carbohydrates—instead of liberating 
oiergy as heat by the respiratory combustioft of sugan, tfiey 
do it by oxidizing hydrogen sulphide. Beyerinck faas shown 
that Sfirilhm iestipfiurieaits, a d^ite anaerobic form, attacks 
and r^uces suiffiiates, thus undoing the work of the sulphur 
bKteria as certaia denitrifying baeteria reverse the tolerations 
of nitro-bacterk.. Here again, therefere, we hive sdphur, taken 
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into the h%)wr pbmts as ni^haitet, bnilt jup into proteids, decom- 
poMd tv putrefactive betterie end yi^hw SI^ wUch the 
sulphur bs^ifa cDcidiie; the resulting sulphur it tiien again 
oxidieed to SO, and again combined with calcium to gypsum, 
the cycle being thus complete. 

Chalybeate waters, pools in marshes near ironstone, &c., 
abound in bacteria, some of which belong to the remailcable 
genem Cremlhrix, Cladoihrix and Leptalkrix, and 
iiiiwsrts cont®*® fcfric oxide, i.e. rust, in their cell-^allt. 

This iron deprait is not merely mechanical but is due 
to the physiologica! activity of the organism which, according 
to Winogiadsky, liberates energy by oxidizing ferrous and ferric 
oxide in its protoplasm—a viewi not accepted by H. Molisch. 
The iron must be in certain soluble conditions, however, and the 
soluble bicarbonate of the protoxide of chalybeate springs seems 
most favourable; the hydrocarbonato absorbed by the cells is 
oxidized, probaHy thusi— 

2FeCO,+30H,+O » F<!j(OH),+2CO,. 

The ferric hydroxide accumulates in the sheath, and gradually 
pa.sses into ^e more insoluble ferric oxide. Tliese actions are'of 
extreme importance in nature, a.s their continuation results in 
the enormous deposits of bog-iron ore, ochre, and — since 
Molisch has shown that the iron con be replaced by manganese 
in some bacteria—of manganese ores. 

Considerable advances in our knowledge of the various chromo- 
genic bacteria have been made by the studies of Beyerinck, 
Lankester, Engelmaun, Ewart and others, and have 
assumed exceptional importance owing to the discovery 
that Bacteriopurpurin —the red cMimring matter con- 
tiiined in certain sulphur bacteria—absorbs certab rays of solar 
energy, and enables the organism to utilize the energy for its 
own life-purposes. Engelmann showed, for instance, that these 
red-pur|)lc bacteria collect in the ultra-red, and to a less extent 
in the orange and green, in bands which agree with the absorption 
spectrum of the extracted colouring matter. Not only so, but 
the evident parallelism between this absorption of light and 
that by the chlorophyll of green plants, is completed by the 
demonstration that oxygen is set free by these bacteria—I'.e. 
by means of radiant energy trapped by their colour-screens the 
living cells are in both cases enabled to do work, such as the 
reduction of highly o.xidized compounds. 

The most recent observations of Molisch seem to show that 
bacteria possessing bacteriopurpurin exhibit a new type of 
assimilation—the assimilation of organic material under the 
influence of light. In the case of thrae red-purple bacteria the 
colouring matter is contained in the protoplasm of the cell, but 
in most chromogenir liacteria it occurs as excreted pigment on 
and between the cells, or is formed by their action m the medium. 
Ewart has confirmed the principal conclusions concerning these 
purple, and also the so-called chlorophyll bacteria (B. tiridt, 
B. cUorintm, &o.), the results going to show that these are, as 
many authorities have held, mei^y minute algae. The pigment 
itself may be soluble in water, as is the case with the blue-green 
fluorescent body formed by B. pyoeyimeus, B. fiuortscetts and 
a whole group ii fluorescent bacteria. Neelson found that the 
pigment of B. tyanogenus gives a band in the yellow and strong 
fines at E and F in ^ solv spe^rum—an absorption spectrum 
almost identical with that of triphenyl 4 osaiitline. In ^ cose 
of the scarlet and crimson red pigments of B. prtdigiotus, 3 . 
ruber, &c., the violet of B. violaeent, B. janthinm, &c., the red- 
purple of the sulphur bacteria, and indeed most bacterial pig¬ 
ments, soluthsi in wato- doa not occur, though alcohol extracts 
the ctflour readily. FinaBy, Aere are a few forms which yield 
their colour to nitther alodinl nor water, «.g. the ydlow Miert- 
tottm snwKHhmis and the B. berolmttuis. Much work k still 
necessary 'before we can. estimate the importanoe of these pig¬ 
ments. Tbdr sp e tAi ' s are only imperfectly koown in a few 
cases, and the besffiqt of the absorption mi the life-history k 
stin a mystsiy. In nuu^ cases the cotour-production k de¬ 
pendent on certain definite conditions—temperature, presence 
of osygen, nature of the food-medium, foe. Ewart’s important 
lyscovtfy that some of these Upoefarome pigments occhide 


oxygen, wh& othen do no^ nay have boariiigton thefaculiallive 
aaaerobksi of these otgankao. 

A bcaadi of bocteridlegy^whidi offers numvaas problems of 
impmtance k that which deato with the ergonkiiis so conunon 
in milk, butter and cheese. Milk k a mediimi not . 
only admitebly suited to the growth of bacteria, but, smMs. 
as a nuitter of fact, always contaminated with these 
organisms in the ordinsry course of supply. Latar has stated 

that ze% of the cows in Germany suffer from tuhcrenlosk, 
which also affected ly y % of the cattle slaughtered in Copew- 
hi^en between 1891 and 189.^, and that one in every tUrtem 
samples of milk examined in Paris, and one in every uineteen in 
Washingtan, contained tubercle boetili. Hence the desirability 
of sterilizing milk used for domestic purposes becomes impwativo. 



Fic. 18.—A similar preparation to fig. y, excopt that twosHt-Hke 
openings of equal length allowed the lighno pass, and that the light 
was that of the electric arc passed through a quarts prism and cast^ 
a powerful spectrum on the plate. The upper s)it was coveted with 
glass, the lower with quarts. The bacteria were killed over the 
clear areas shown. The left-hand boundary of the clear area corre- 
spond.s to the line F (green end Of the bine), and the beginning of the 
ultra-violet was at the extreme right of the upper (short) area. The 
lower area of bactericidal action extends much farther to the right, 
twcauHc the quartz allows more ultra - violet rays to pass than 
does glass. The red-yellow-green to the left of F were without effect. 
(H. M. W,) 

No milk is free from bacterk, because the external orifices of the 
milk-ducts always contain them, but the forms present iu the 
normal fluid are principally those which induce such changes 
as the souring or “ turning ” so frequently observed in standing 
milk (these were examined by Lord Lister as long ago as 1873- 
1877, though several other epedes are now known), and 
which bring aliout the various changes and fermentations ia 
butter and cheese made from it. The i^esence of foreign germs, 
which may gain the upper hand and totally destroy the flavours 
of butter and cheese, has kd to the search for those particular 
forms to which the approved properties are due;, A definite 
bacillus to whkh the peculiarly fine flavour of certain butters k 
due, k said to be hugely employed in pure cultures in American 
daii%a, and in Denmark certain butters are said to keep fresh 
much longer owing to the use of puK cultures and the treatment 
employed to suppress the foms which cause rancidity. Quite 
dktinct k the search for the germs which cause undesirable 
(kanges, or ” diseases ” ; and great strides have been made in 
discovering the bacteria concerned in rendering milk " Tvpy^' 
butter “oily” and ‘“ranoidt” &c. Cheese in ks'nuoMimm 
forma contains myriads of bacteria, and scune ai these ate BPw 
known to be ooncemed in llie various.processes of.iiMnii^ 
and othor changes affecting the product, nad oJth^h k 
knooin as to tte exact put. played by any ipectn« ptietieal 
applications of'the dkeirecties <rf the dccoM sSpotttpoo ba've 
been made, ag. Edam thecae. The Japanetevituiwe (faeiiw 
resulting from the bMterial fmnetitatitm heitod ^ja beate. 
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That bactetisl fennentationi tre accompanied by the evdution 
of heat k an old experience ; but the dis^ery ttot the " spon¬ 
taneous ” combustion of tsterilized cotton-waste does 
not occur ttm^dy if moist and freely exposed to oxygen, 
but results when the washings of fresh waste are added, 
has led to clearer proof that the heating of hay-sta^s, 
hops, tobacco and other vegetable products is due to the vital 
activity of bacterip and fungi, and is physiologically a conse¬ 
quence of respiratory processes like those in malting. It seems 
fairly established that when the preliminary heating process of 
fermentation is drawing to a close, the cotton, hay, &c., having 
been converted into a highly porous friable and combustible 
mass, may then ignite in certain circumstances by the occlusion 
of oxygen, just as ignition is induced by finely divided metals. 
A remarkable point m this connexion has always been the 
necessary com.Iusion that the living bacteria concerned must be 
exposed to temperatures of at least 70° C. in the hot heaps. 
Apart from the resolution of doubts as to the power of spores 
to withstand such temperatures for long periods, the discoveries 
of Miquel, Glubig and others liave shown that there are numerous 
bacteria which will grow and divide at such temperatures, r.g. 
/f. tkemophilus, from sewage, which i.s quite active at 70° C'., 
and B. Ludieigi and B, ilidzensis, Ike., from hot springs, &c. 

The bodies of sea fish, e.g. mackerel and other animals, have 
long been known to exhibit phosphorescence. This phenomenon 
is due to the activity of a whole series of marine 
bacteria of various genera, the examination and 
taetiiu. cultivation of which have been successfully carried 
out by Cohn, Heyerinck, Fischer and others. The 
cause of the phosphorescence is still a mystery. ITie suggestion 
that it is due to the oxidation of a body excreted by the bacteria 
seems answered by the failure to filter off or extract any such 
liody. Beyerinck’s view that it occurs at the moment peptones 
are worked up into the protoplasm cannot be regarded as proved, 
and the same must be said of the suggestion that the phosphores¬ 
cence is due to the uxidRtion of phasphoretted hydrogen. The 
conditions of phosphorescence are, the presence of free oxygen, 
and, generally, a relatively low temperature, together with a 
medium containing sodium chloride, and peptones, but little 
or no carbohydrates. Considerable differences occur in these 
latter respects, however, and interesting results were obtained 
by Beyerinck with mixtures of species possessing different 
powers of enzyme action as reg^s carbohydrates. Thus, 
a form termed Photohacterium phosphorescens by Beyerinck 
will at)sorb maltose, and will become luminous if that sugar is 
present, whereas P. Pfiugeri is indifferent to maltose. If then 
we prepare densely inseminated plates of these two bacteria 
in gelatine food-medium to which starch is added as the only 
carbohydrate, the bacteria grow but do not phosphoresce. If 
we now streak these plates with an organism, e.g. a yeast, which 
saccharifies starch, it is possiiffe to tell whether maltose or 
levulose and fruetcae are formed; if the former, only those 
plates containing P. pkospkorttctm wUl become luminous; 
if the latter, only those containing P. Pfiugeri. The more recent 
researches of Moltsch have shown that the luminosity of ordinary 
butcher’s meat under appropriate conditions is quite a common 
occurrence. Thus of samples of meat bought in ftague and kept 
in a cool room for about two days, luminosity was present in 
5* % of the samples in the case of beef, 50 % for veal, and 39 % 
for Kver. If the meat was treated previously with a 3 % salt 
solution, *9 % of the samples of beef and 65% of the samples 
of horseflesh were found to exhibit this phenomenon. The cause 
of this luminosity is Mieraeoecus piosp/wms, an immotile round, 
or almost round organism. This orgam'iui is quite distinct from 
that causing the luminosity of marine fish. 

It has Ibni'been known that the producrion of vimgar depends 
on tlM oxidiaatiott of the akohol in wiiie or beer to acetic add, 
the chemical process being probably tarried out in twe 
»f*Bes, tHb(. the oxidation of the alcohol leading to 
the formathtt of iddehyde and water, and the further 
oxidation of the aldehyde to acetic Mid. The process may even 
go farther, and the acetic odd be oxidised to CO^ and OH,; 


the art of the vinegar-maker is directed to preventing the 
accomplishment of the last stage. These oxidations are brought 
about by the vital activity of several bacteria, of which four— 
Bacterium Meti, B. pasteurimum, B. kutzingitmum, and B. 
xylinum —have been thoroughly studied by Hansen and A. 
Brown. It is these bacteria which form the zoogloea of the 
“mother of vinegar,” though this film may contain other 
oiganisms as well. The idea that this film of bacteria oxidizes 
the alcohol beneath by merely condensing atmospheric oxygen 
in its interstices, after the manner of spongy platinum, has long 
been given up; but the explanation of the action as an incom¬ 
plete combustion, depending on the peculiar respiration of these 
ot;^anisms—much as in the case of nitrifying and sulphur bacteria 
—IS not clear, though the discover that the acetic bacteria will not 
only oxidize alcohol to acetic acid, but further oxidize the latter 
to CO._, and OH, supports the view that the alcohol is absorbed 
by the organism and employed as its respirable substance. 
Fromise of more light on these oxidation fermentations is afforded 
by the recent discovery that not only bacteria and fungi, but ev'cn 
the living cells of highet plants, contain peculiar enzymes which 
possess the remarkable property of “ earring ” oxygen—much as 
it is carried in the sulphuric acid chamber—and which have there¬ 
fore been termed oxydases. It is apparently the presence of these 
oxydases which causes certain wines to change colour and alter 
in taste when poured from bottle to glass, and so exposed to air. 

Much as the decade from 1880 to r^o abounded with investiga¬ 
tions on the reactions of bacteria to heat, so the following decade 
was remarkable for discoveries regarding the effects 
of other forms of radiant energy. 'The observations 
of Hownes and Blunt in 1877 left it uncertain whether 
the bactericidal effects in broth cultures exposed to solar rays 
were due to thermal action or not. Further investigations, in 



Fic. 19.—Ginger-beer plant, showing yeast (Sacchartmvees pyri 
formts) entangled in the meslies of the bacterium IB, vermttorme). 
(H. M, W.) 

which Arloing, Buchner, Chmelewski, and others took part, have 
led to the proof that rays of light alone are quite capable of kill¬ 
ing these organisms. The principal questions were satisfactorily 
settled by Marshall Ward’s experiments in 1892-1893, when he 
showed that even Uie spores of B. authracis, which withstand 
temperatures of too° C. and upwards, can be killed by exposure 
to rays of reflected light at temperatures far below anything 
injurious, or even favouraUe to growth. He also showed that 
the bactericidal action takes place in tbeabsenceof food materials, 
thus proving that it is not merely a poisoning effect of the altered 
medium. The principal experiments also indicate that it is the 
rays of highest refrangibihty—the blue-violet and ultra-violet 
rays of the spectrum—which bring about the destruction of the 
oiganisms (f^s. 17, 18). The practical effect of the bactericidal 
action of solw light is the destruction of enormous quantities 
of germs in rivers', the atmosphere and other exposed situations, 
and experiments have shown that it is eopecialty the pathogenic 
bacteria—anthrax, typhoid, tic .—^wbich thus succumb to %bt- 
Bction; the discovery that the electric arc is very rich in bacteii- 
ddal rays led to the hope that it could be used for disinfecting 
purposes in hospitals, but mechanical difficulties intervene. The 
recent apfffication of the action of bactericidal rays to the cure of 
lupus is, however,anextennanof 'tiie same discovery. Even when 
the light is not aufficientiy intense, or the exposure b too short to 
kill thespores, tiieeKperiments.showtiuA«tttiiuationof virulence 
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iHiy result, apomtot extreme importaim in ootmexion with tiie 
%htiiig and ventilatian of dwellings, the puriScation of rivers 
and streams, and the general diminution of epidemics in nature. 

As we have seen, thermophilous bacteria am grow at high 
temperatures, and it has long been known that some forw 
develop on ice. The somewhat different question of 
mtM. resistance of ripe spores or cells to extremes of 
heat and cold has received attention. Ravenel, 
Macfadyen and Rowland have shown that several bacilli will 
bear exposure for seven days to the temperature of liquid air 
( - rga" C. to - rSj" C.) and again grow when put into normal 
conditions. More recent experiments have shown that even ten 
hours’ exposure to the temperature of liquid hydrogen - *52° V.. 
(21° on the absolute scale) failed to kill them. It is probable 
that all these cases of resistance of seeds, spores, &c., are to be 
connected with the fact that completely dry albumin does not 
lose its coagulabilit}’ on heating to 110° C. for some hours, since 
it is well known that rompletiiy ripe spores and dry heat are 
the conditions of extreme experiments. 

No sharp line can be drawn between pathogenic and non- 
pathogcnic Schixoraycetes, and some of the most marked steps j 
in the progress of our modem knowledge of these ! 
"oi^anisms depend on the disrovepr that their piitho- j 
genicity or virulence can Ire modified—diminished or j 
increa.sed—by definite treatment, and, in the imtund course of | 
epidemics, by alterations in the environment. Similarly we arc i 
unable to divide Schixomycetes sharply into parasites and sapro¬ 
phytes, since it is well jrroved that a number of species—facul¬ 
tative |>urasites—can Irecome one or the other according to 
circumstances. These facts, and the further knowledge that 
many bacteria never observed as parasites, or as pathogenic j 
forms, produce toxins or poisons as the result of their decom- : 
positions and fermentations of organic substances, have led to . 
important results in tlie applications of bacteriology to medicine. 

Bacterial diseases in the higher plants have been described, 
but the subject requires careful treatment, since several points 
Baei Hotit ^oubts as to tile organism described being the 

inpiMtt. ‘ cans* of disease referred to their agency. Until 
recently it was urged tlmt the add contents of plants 
explained their immunity from bacterial diseases, but it is now 
known that many bacteria can ffuurish in acid media. Another 
objection was that even if bacteria obtained access through the 
stomata, they could not penetrate the cell-walls bounding the 
intercellular spaces, but certain anaerobic forms ore known to 
ferment cellulose, and others jiossess tlie power of penetrating 
the cell-walls of living cells, as the bacteria of Leguminosae 
fir.st described by Marshall Ward in 1887, and confirmed by Miss 
Dawson in 1898. On the other liarid a long list of plant-diseases 
have been of late years attributed to bacterial action. Some, e.g. 
the Sereh disease of the sugar-cane, the slime fluxes of oaks and 
other trees, are not only very doubtful cases, in which other 
organisms such as yeasts and fungi play their parts, but it may 
be regarded os extremely improtable that the bacteria are the 
primry agents at all; they are doubtless saprophytic forms 
which have gained aa-ess to rotting tissues injured by other 
agents. Saprophytic bacteria can readily liiake their way down 
the dead hypha of an invading fungus, or into the'punctures 
made by insects, and Aphides have been credited with the 
bacterial infection of carnations, though more recent researches 
by Woods go to show the correctness of his conclusion that 
Aphides alone are responsible fOr the carnation disease. On the 
other hand, recent investigation has brought to light cases in 
which bacteria are certainly the primary agents in diseases of 
plants. The prinoi^t features axe the stoppage of the vessels 
and consequent wilting of the shoots; as a rule the cut 
vessels on transverse sections at the shoots appear brown and 
choked with a dark yellowish slhne in which bacteria may 
be deteacted, e.g. oabb^es, cucnmbm, potatoes, See. In the 
carnation disease and in certain diseases of tobacco and oriier 
planla the seat of bacterial action appears to be the parenchyma, 
and it may be that Aphides or other pieacing insects Meet 
the plants, much as insects convey pollen from plant to plant, or 


(though in a different way) as mosquitoea infect man irith 
malai^ If the recent woric on the cabbage dimase may be 
accepted, the bacteria maha their entry at the water porn at 
the margins of the leaf, and thence via the glandular eallt to the 
tracheids. Little is known of the mode of action of bacteria on 
tbeae plants, but it may be assumed with great confidence that 
they excrete enzymes and poisons (toxins), which diffiw into 
the cells and kill them, and that the effects ^e in principle tlw 
same as Biose of parasitic fungi. Support a fpund for this 
opinion in Beycrinck’s discovery that the juices of tobacco 
plants affected with the diseaM known as “ leaf mosaic,’’ will 
induce this disease aftw filtration through porcelain.. 

In addition to such cases as the kephir and ginger-beer plants 
(figs. 19, 20), where anaeroliic bacteria are a.ssociated with 
yeasts, several interesting examples of symbiosa 
among bacteria are now known. BacUim ehamtm uoth. 
ferments cane-sugar solutions in such a way that 
normal butyric acid, inactive lactic arid, carbon dioxide, and 
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Fig. 20.—The ginger-beer plant. 

A, One of the brain-Ilkc gelatinous masses info which the mature 
" plant" coiulenses. 

B. The bacterium with and without its gelatmous aheaths (el. 
%•»!>)• 

C. Typical filomcTiU^tnd rodlets in tlie slimy sheaths. 

D, Stages of growth of a sheathed filamcnt -u nto a.m., Ij af 3 r.M.. 
eat^F.H., dat 11 a.m, next dav, eat 3 r.M., / at 0 r.M., gut 10,30 A.M. 
next day. * at 24 hours later. ‘(H. M. W.) 


hydrogen result; Micrococcus ariii-pardlaetici, on the other hand, 
ferments such solutions to optically active paralaetic acid. 
Nencki showed, however, that if both these oiganisms occur 
together, the resulting prod nets contain large quantities of normal 
butjd alcohol, a substance neither bacterium can produce alone. 
Other observers have brought forward other cases. Thus 
neither B. ceii nor the B, denitrificans of Burri and Stutzer can 
reduce nitrates, but if acting tocher th«y so comjfl^ly undo 
the structure of sodium nitrate that the nitrogen passes off 
in the fxee^ state. Van Senus showed that the conc u rren c e of 
two bacteria is necessary before his B. amytohacler can ferment 
cellulose, and the'ease of mud bacteria wWdi evolve stffphurett^ 
hydrogen below which is ufflised by sulphur hectetla above ha* 
aheedy been quoted; as also tiutt ^IVmogradricy's CMsftt/mn 
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pVkuriaHum, which is aiiMrobic, and can fix nitrogen only if 
ptotected from oxygen by aerobic species. It is very probable 
that numerous symbiotic fermentations in the soil are due to 
this co-^ration of oxygen-protecting species with anaerobic 
ones, e.g. Tetanus. 

Astonishment has been frequently expressed at the powerful 
activities of bticteria—their rapid growth and dissemination, 
the extensive and profound decompositions and 
" fermentations induced by them, the resistance of 
their spores to desiccation, heat, Sc.—but it is 
worth while to ask how far these properties are really 
remarkable when all the data for comparison with other organ¬ 
isms are considered. In the first place, the extremely small size 
and isolation of the vegetative cells place the prot^lasmic 
contents in peculiari; favourable circum.stances for action, and 
we may safely conclude that, weight for weight and molecule 
for molecule, 'he protoplasm of bacteria is brought into contact 
with the environment at far more points and over a far larger 
surface than is that of higher organisms, whether—as in plants 
—it is distributed in thin layers round the sap-vacuoles, or—as 
in animals—is batlied in fluids brought by special mechanisms 

to irrigate it. Not only 
so, the isolation of the 
cells farilitalcs the ex¬ 
change of liquids and 
gases, the passage in of 
food materials and out 
of enzymes and products 
of metabolism, and thus 
each unit of protoplasm 
obtains opportunities of 
immediate action, the 
results of which are re¬ 
moved with equal 
rapidity, not attainable 
in more complex multi¬ 
cellular organisms. To 
put the matter in another 
way, if we could imagine 
all the living cells of a 
large oak or of a horse, 
having given up the 
specializations of func¬ 
tion impressed on them during evolution and simply carry¬ 
ing out the fundamental functions of nutrition, ^wth, 
and multiplication which tiutrk the generalized activities of 
the bacterial cell, and at the same time rendered as accessible 
to the environment by isolation and conser^uent extension of 
surface, we should doubtless find them exerting chan 'us in the 
fermentable fluids necessary to their life similar to the .e exerted 
by an equal mass of bacteria, and that in proportion to their 
approximation in size to the latter. Ciliary movements, which 
undoubtedly contribute in bringing the surface into contact 
with laiger supplies of oxygen and other fluids in unity of time, 
are not so rapid or so extensive when compared with other 
standards than the apparent dimensions of the microscopic field. 
The microscope magnifies the distance traversed as well as the 
organism, and although a bacterium which covers 9-10 cm. or 
more in 15 minutes—say oa mm. or 100 /» per second—appears 
to be darting across the field with great velocity, because its 
own small size—say 5x1 /s —comes into compiarison, it should 
be home in mind tlwt if a mouse a in. long only, travelled twenty 
times its own length, 4° in., in a secogd, the distance traversed 

in 1$ minutes at that rate, viz. looet yards, would not appear 
excessive. In a similar way we must be careful, in our wonder 
at the marvellous rapidity of cell-division and growth of bacteria, 
that we do not exaggerate the significance of the pltenomenon. 
It takes any ordinary lodlet 30-40 minutes to double its length 
and divide into two equal daughter cells when growth is at its 
best; nearer tbe mioimum it may require 3-4 hours or even 
much lunger. It ia.by no means certain that even the higher 
rate is greater than that exhibited by a tropica! bamboo which 


Fic.. ji.—A plate-cnltorc colony of a 
species of TiactUux- Proteus (Hauser) 
—on the fifth ituy. The flame-like 
processes and outliers are composed of 
writhing fllamcnts, and the contours 
are continually changing while the 
colony moves as a whole. Slightly 
magnified. (H. M. W.) 


will grow over a foot a day^ or even common grasses, or asparagus, 
during the active period of cdl-division, though the phenoirwtion 
is here complicated by the phase of extension due to interc^tkm 
of water. The enormous extension of surface also facilitates 
the absorptbn of energy from the environment, and, to take one 
case only, it is impossible to doubt that some source of radiant 
energy must be at the disposal of those prototrophic forms 
whii^ decompose carbonates and assimilate carbonic acid in the 
dark and oxidize nitrogen in dry rocky regions where no organic 
materials are at their disposal, even could they utilize &em. 
It is usually stated that the carbon dioxide molecule is here 



Fro. aa .—Portions of a colony such as that in fig. 21 , liighly magni¬ 
fied, showing the kinds of changes brought about in a few minutes, 
from A to 1), and B to C, by the growUi and ciliary movements of 
the filaments. The arrows show the direction of motion. (11. M. W.) 

split by means of energy derived from the oxidation of nitrogen, 
but apart from the fart that none of these processes can proceed 
until the temperature rises to the minimum cardinal point, 
Engelmann’s experiment shows that in the purple bacteria rays 
arc used other than those employed'by green plants, and especi¬ 
ally ultra-red rays not seen in the spectrum, and we may probably 
conclude that “ dark rays ’’— i.e. rays not appearing in the 
visible spectrum—are absorbed and employed by these and 
other colourless bacteria. The purple bacteria have thus two 
sources of energy, one by the oxidation of sulphur and another 
by the ab.sorption of “ dark rays.” .Stoney (Scirnt. Proc. R. 
Dub. Soc., 1893, p. 154) has suggested yet another source of 
energy, in the bombardment of these minute masses by the 
molecules of the environment, the velocity of which is sufficient 
to drive them well into the organism, and carry energy in of 
which they can avail themselves. 
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(H. M, W.; V. H. B.) 

II, Patholocicai. Importance 

The action of bacteria as pathogenic agents is in great part 
merely an instance of tlieir general action as producers of chemical 
change, yet bacteriology as a whole has become so extensive, 
and has so important a bearing on subjects widely different 
from one another, that division of it has become essential. The 
science will accordingly be treated in this section from the patho¬ 
logical standpoint only. It will lie considered under the three 
following heads, viz. (i) the methods employed in the study; 
(2) the modes of action of bacteria and the effects produced Ijy 
them; and (3) the facts and theories with regard to immunity 
against bacterial disease. 

The demonstration by Pasteur that definite diseases could 
be produced by bacteria, proved a great stimulus to research 
^ in the etiologj- of infective conditions, and the result 
tmamaty. advMce in human knowledge. An sll- 

unportont factor in this remarkable progress was the 
introduction by Koch of solid culture media, of the "piate* 
method,” &c., an account of which he published in t88i. By 
means of these the modes of cultivation, and espedally of separa¬ 
tion, of bacteria were greatly simplified. Various modifications 


have since been mode, but the routine methods in baeteriologicid 
procedure stiU employed are in great part those given by Koch. 
By 1876 the anthrax bacilluthad been obtained in pure culture 
by Koch, and some other pathogenic bacteria had bwn observed 
in the tissues, but it was in the decade ig8o-t8QO that the 
most impcHtant discoveries were made in this field. Thus the 
organisms of suppuration, tubercle, glanders, diphthtda, typhoid 
fever, cholera, tetanus, and others were id^tified. and their 
relationship to the individual diseases established. In the lost 
decade of the tqth century the chief discoveries were of the 
badlius of influenza (1892), of the bacillus of plague (1894) and 
of the bacillus of dysentery (1898). Immunity against diseases 
caused by bacteria has been the subject of systematic research 
from 1880 onwards. In producing active immunity by the 
attenuated virus, Duguid and }. S. fiurdon-Sanderson and 
W. S. Greenfield in Great Britain, and Pasteur, Toussaint and 
Chauveau in France, were pioneers. The work of MetchnikofI, 
dating from about 1884, has proved of high importance, his 
theory of phagoev'tosis (vide infra) having given a great stimulus 
to research, and having also contributed to important advances. 
The modes by which bacteria produce their ejfects also became 
a subject of study, and attention was naturally turned to their 
toxic products. The earlier work, notably that of L. Brieger, 
chiefly concerned ptomaines (vide infra), but no great advance' 
resulted. A new field of inquiry was, however, opened up when, 
by filtration a bacterium-free toxic fluid was obtained which 
produix'd the important symptoms of the disease—in the case 
of diphtheria by P. P. E. Roux and A. Yersin (1888), and in the 
case of tetanus a little later by various observers. Research 
was thus directed towards ascertaining the nature of the toxic 
Ixidiesin such a fluid, and Brieger and Fmenkel (1890) found that 
they were proteids, to which they gave the name “ toi^bumins.” 
Though subsequent researches have on the whole confirmed 
these results, it is still a matter of dispute whether these proteids 
are the true toxins or merely contain the toxic bodies precipitated 
along with them. In the United Kingehim the work of Sidney 
Martin, in the separation of toxic substances from the bodies of 
those who have died from certain diseases, is also worthy of 
mention. Immunity against toxins also became a subject of 
investigation, and the result was the discovery of the antitoxic 
action of the scrum of animals immunized against tetanus toxin 
by E, Behring and Kitasato (1890), and by Tizzoni and CattanL 
A similar result vra.s also obtained in the ca.se of diphtheria. 
The facts with regard to passive immunity were thus established 
and were put to practical application by the introduction of 
diphtheria antitoxin as a therapeutic agent in 1894. The 
technique of serum preparation has become since that time 
greatly elaborated and improved, the work of P. Ehrlich in this 
respect being specially noteworthy. The laws of passive im¬ 
munity were shown to hold also in the cose of immunity against 
living organisms by R. Pfeiffer (1894), and various anti-bacterial 
sera have been introduced. Of these the anti-streptocxiccic 
serum of A. Marmorek (1895) is one of the best known. Uie 
principles of protective inoculation have been developed and 
practically applied on a large scale, notably by W, M. W. Haffkine 
in the case of cholera (2893) and plague (1896), and more recently 
by Wright and Semple in the case of typhoid fever. One other 
discovery of great importance may be mentioned, viz. the 
agglutinative action of the serum of a patient suffering from 
a bacterial disease, first described in the case of typhoid fever 
independently by Widal and by Griinbaum in 1896, though led 
up to by the work of Pfeiffer, Gruber and Durham and others. 
Titus a new aid was added to medical science, viz. serum diagnosis 
of disease. The last decade of the 19th century will stand out 
in tiie history of medical science as the period in which serum 
therapeutics and serum diagnosis had their birth. 

In recent years the rdations of toxin and antitoxin, (tiU 
obscure, have been the subject of much study and controversy. 
It was formerly supposed that the injection of attenua^ 
cultures or dead organisms—vaccines in the widett sensed 
was only of service in producing immunity as a preventive 
measure against the corresponding organism, but tite work of 
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Sir Abnroth Wright haa shown that the use of such vaccines 
Busy be of service even after infection has occurred, eapedaJly 
when the resulting disease is localked. In this case a general 
reaction is stimulated by the vacdne which may aid in the 
destruction of the invading organisms. In regulating the 
administration of such vaccines he has introduced the method 
of observing the opsonic index, to which reference is made 
lieiow. Of the discoveries of new organisms the must important 
is that of the pdiida in syphilis by .Schaudinn and 

Hoffmann in 1905 : and although proof that it is the cause of 
the disease is not aljsolute, the facts that have been established 
constitute very strong presumptive evidence in favour of tliis 
l)eing the case. It may be noted, however, that it is still 
doubtful whether this organism is to be pla^ amongst the 
bacteria or amoivtn! ihe pnituzoa. 

Tlie metho<is employed in studying the relation of bacteria 
to disease are In principle comparatively simple, but considerable 
expemnee and great care are necessary in applying 
*" results. In any given disease 

there are three chief steps, viz. (i) the discovery of a 
bacterium in the affected tissues by mean.s of the microseope ; 
(t) the obtaining of the liactenum in pure culture : and (3) the 
production of tlio disease by inoculatiun with a pure culture. 
By means of mieroscopk examination more than one organism 
may sometimes be observed in the tissues, but one single organism 
by its constant presence and stiecial relations to the tissue 
clianges can usually tie .selected as the protiable cause of the 
disease, and attempts towards its cultivation can then be made. 
.Such microscopic examination requires the use of the finest 
lenses and the appUcation of various stamina methods. In these 
latter the liasic aniline dyes in solution are almost exclusively 
used, on account of their special affinity for the bacterial proto¬ 
plasm. 'I'lie methods vary much in detail, though in each case 
Uio endeavour is to colour the bacteria as deeply, and the tissues 
os faintly, us possible. .Sometimes a simple watery solutiosi of 
the dye is sufficient, butavery often tlu' best result is obtained by 
increasing the staining power, e.g. by addition of weak alkali, 
application of heat, &c., and by using some substance which 
acts as a mordant and tends to fix the stain to the bacteria. 
Excess of stain m afterwards removed from the tissues by the 
use of decolorizing agents, such as acids of varying strength 
and concentration, alcohol, &c. Different bacteria behave very 
differently to stains 1 some take them up rapidly, others slowly, 
some resist decolorization, others are easily dccoicmzed. In 
some instances the stain con be entirely removed from the 
tissues, leaving the bacteria alone coloured, and the tissues can 
then lie stained by anotlter colour. This is the ca.se in the 
methods for staining the tubercle bacillus and also in Gram's 
method, tbe essential point in which latter is the treatment with 
a solution of iodine before decolorizing. In Gram's method, 
however, only some bacteria retain the stain, while others lose it. 
llie tissues and fluids arc treated by various histological methods, 
l)ut, to speak generally, examination is made either in Aims 
smeared im thin cover-glosses and allowed to dr}’, or in thin 
sections cut by the microtome after suitable fixatian and harden¬ 
ing of tlie tissue. In tlve case of any bacterium dboovered, 
ob^rvation must lie made in a long series of instances in order 
to determine its invariable presence. 

In cultivating bacteria outside the body various media to 
serve OB food material must be prepared and sterilized by heat. 

_ Tlui g^DOial jaincipVe in tlwir preparation is to supply 
Slllu ' nutriment lor bacterial growth in a form as nearfy 
ainular as possibio to that of the natural habitat of the 
organSsnur'in the case of pathogenic Ittcteria, the natuzaf fluids 
tire iHJdy. The media are used either in a fluid or solid condi¬ 
tion, the latter being obtained by a process of coagulation, or 
by the addition of a gefatinizing agent, and are placed in i^s 
tubes or flasks plugged with cotton-wool. To mention exan^let, 
blood serum solidifiod at a suitable temperature is a hifffily 
suitable roedium. Mid vaiioas suNBa arc made with extract of 
nMOtiiaa bask, with tko addition of gelatine or agar as K^iiy- 
ing ageats and of Bomociagulable pwteids (comnMeeial "^pep* 


tone”) to make up for proteids lost by collation in tlie 
preparation. The reaction of the media must in every case be 
carefully attended to, a neutral or slightly alkaline reaction 
being, as a rule, most suitable; for delicate work it may be 
necessary to standardize the reaction by titration methods. 
The media from the store-flasks are placed in glass test-tubes 
or small flasks, protected from contamination b}’ cotton-wool 
|dugs, and are sterilized by heat. For must purposes the solid 
media are to be preferred, since bacterial growth appears as a 
discrete mass and accidental contamination can be readily 
recognized. Cultures are made by transferring by means of a 
sterile platinum wire a little of the material containing the 
bacteria to the medium. The tubes, after being thus inoculated, 
are kept at suitable temperatures, usually either at 37° C., the 
temperature of the body, or at about 20° C., a warm summer 
temperature, until growth appears. For maintaining a constant 
temperature incubators with regulating aj^ratus arc used. 
Sutoequent cultures or, as they are called, " subculture,” 
may be made by inoculating fresh tubes, and in this way growth 
may be maintained often for an indefinite period. The simplest 
case is that in which only one variety of bacterium is present, 
and a " pure culture ” may then be obtained at once. When, 
however, several species are present together, means must be 
adapted for separating them. For this purpose various methods 
have been devised, the most important being the pkde-mthod 
of Koch. In this metiiod the bacteria are distributed in a 
gelatine or agar medium liquefied by lieat, and the medium is 
then poured out on sterile glass plates or in shallow glass dishes, 
and allowed to solidify. Fateh liacterium capable of growth 
gives rise to a colony visible to tbe naked eye, and if tlie colonies 
are sufficiently apart, an inoculation can be made from any one 
to a tube of culture-medium and 3 pure culture obtained. Of 
course, in applying the method means must be adopted for 
suitably diluting the bacterial mixture. Another important 
method consists in inoculating an animal with some fluid con¬ 
taining the various bacteria. A pathogenic bacterium present 
may invade the body, and may be obtained in pure culture 
from the internal organs. This method applies especially to 
pathogenic bacteria whose growth on culture media is slow, c.g. 
the tuliercle liacillus. 

The full description of a particular bacterium implies on 
account nut only of its microscopical characters, but also of 
its growth characters in various culture media, its biological 
properties, and the effects produced in otvimals by inoculation. 
'X’o demonstrate readily its action on various substances, cer¬ 
tain media have been devised. For example, various sugars— 
lactose, glucose, saccharose, &C.— are added to test the fermen¬ 
tative action of the bacterium un these substances; litmus is 
added to sliow changes in reaction, specially standardized media 
being used (or estimating such changes; peptone solution is 
commonly employed for testing whether or not the bacterium 
forms indol; sterilized milk is used as a culture medium to 
determine whether or not it is cutefted by the growth. Some¬ 
times a bacterium can be readily recognized from one or two 
characters, but not infrequently a whole series of tests must be 
made before the species is determined. As our knowledge has 
advanced it has become abundantly evident that the so-called 
pathogenic bacteria are not organisms with special features, 
but that each is a member of a group of organisms po5ses.sing 
dosriy allied characters. Ftom the point of view of evolution 
we may suppose that certain races of a group of bacteria have 
gradually acquired the power of invading tbe tissues of the 
body and producing disease. In the acquintion of pathugeiuc 
properties some of their original characters have become changed, 
but in many instances this has taken place only to a s%ht 
degree, and, furthermore, seme of these changes are not of a 
permanent character. It k ta be noted that in the cose of 
bacteria we can only judge of oiganisms beii^ of different 
species by the stabikty d dtmracters which diktiiiguiah 
turn, and numerous examplM nflght givoi' tihere thA 
ckaauedim become modifisd bjr cstBperatively dight ehange in 
theis aaivieoiunent. The eifltural as wdl as iffie s^evoseopleal 
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chotocten of a pa^ogenic Oigankm nity be cksely nmilwr to 
other non-pathogRiic mambcn of the lame group, and it thus 
comes to ^ a matter of extreme difficulty in certain oases to 
state what criterion should be used in difi^ntutting varieties. 
The tests which ate applied for this purpose at present are chiefly 

two kinds. In the first place, such oiganisms may be differ¬ 
entiated by the chemical r^ange produced by them in various 
culture media, «.((. by their fermentative action on various 
sugars, Ike., though in this case such properties may become 
modified in the course of time. And in tlie second place, the 
various serum reactions to be described below have been called 
into requisition. It may be stated that the introduction of a 
particular bacterium into the tissues of the body leads to certain 
propertieB appearing in the serum, which are chiefly exerted 
towards this particidar bacterium. Such a serum nwy accord¬ 
ingly within certain limits lie used for differentiating this organism 
from others closely allied to it {vide infra). 

The modes of cultivation described apply only to organisms 
which grow in presence of oxygen. Some, howcveir -the strictly 
anaerabie bacteria—grow only in the absence of oxygen : hence 
means must be adopted for excluding tlus gas. It is brand that 
if the inoculation be made deep down in a solid medium, growth 
of an anaerobic organism will take place, especially if the medium 
contains some reducing agent such as glucose. Such cultures 
arc called “ deep cultures.” To obtain growth of an anaerobic 
organism on the surface of a medium, in using the plate method, 
and also for cultures in fluids, the air is displaced by an indifferent 
gas, usually hydrogen. 

In testing the effects of bacteria by inoculation the smaller 
rodents, rabbits, guinea-pigs, and mice, are usually employed. 

One great drawback in certain cases is that such 
thm.” *' animals are not susceptible to a given bacterium, or 
that the disease is different in character from that in the 
human subject. Insome cases.r.g. Malta feverand relspsingfevcr, 
monkeys have been used with success, but in others, e.g. leprosy, 
none of the lower animals has been found to be susceptible. 
Discretion must therefore be exercised in interpreting negative 
re.sults in the lower animals. For purposes of inoculation young 
vigorous cultures must be used. The Iracteria are mixed with 
some indifferent fluid, or a fluid culture is employed. The 
mjections are made by means of a hypodermic syringe into the 
subcutaneous tis.sue. into a vein, into one of the serous sacs, or 
more rarely into some special part of tlic Ixxiy. The animal, 
after injcx'tion, must be kept in favourable surrounding.s, and 
any resulting symptoms noted. It may die, or may be killed 
at any time desired, and then a post-mortem examination is 
made, tlie conditions of the orgaas, Ike., being observed and 
noted. The various tissues affected are examined microscopically 
and cultures made from them; in this way the structural changes 
ami the relation of bacteria to them con be determined. 

Though the causal relationship of a bacterium tu a disease 
may be completely established by the methods given, another 
very important port of bacteriology is concerned with the poisons 
or toxins formed by bacteria. These toxins may become free 
in the culture fluid, and the living bacteria may then be got rid 
of by filtering the fluid through a filter of ungiazed porcelain, 
whose pores are sufficiently small to retain titem. The passage 
of the fluid is readily effected by negative pressure 
of toz7iw" produced by an ordinary water exhaust-pump. The 
effects of die filtrate are then tested by the methods 
used in pharmacokigy. In other instances the toxins are re¬ 
tained to a large extent within the bacteria, and in this case 
the dead bacteria are injected as a suspension in fluid. Metliods 
have been intioduced fur the poipose of breaking up the bodies 
of bacteria and setting free the intcaceliular toxins. For tiiis 
purpose Koch ground up tubercle bacilli in an agate mortar and 
treated them with distiUed water until ptacti^y no deposit 
nmained. Rowland and MBcfaid)ten for same purpose intro¬ 
duced the method of grindiBg the bacilli in liqffid air> At tfaia 
temperature the bactoiai bodies are extrerndy brittle, and am 
thus readily broken op. TbestudyofthenatiiK‘oftaxmamquirea, 
of coarse, tlm various methods of otgaak thaaffidiy. Attmpts 
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to obtain them in an abaohitaly pure conditioB have, however, 
foiled in important cases. So that when a “ toxin ” ie spoken 
of, a mixture with other ot^ank substances is utuaily Itiiplied. 
Or the toxin may be precipitated with other oigaitic subetanees, 
purified toacertain extent by re-solution,re-precipitation, Ac.,aitd 
desiccated. A “ dry toxin " is thus otoinod, ffiough still in afi 
impure condition. Toxic substances have also been separated by 
corresponding methods from the bodies of tlp>se wpo have died 
of certain diseases, and the action of suidi sumtances on aniitials 
is in some cases an important point in the pathology of the 
disease. Another auxiliary method has been applied in this 
department, viz. the separation of organic substances by 
filtration under high pressure through a colloid membrane, 
gelatine supported in the pores of a p(Ht»lain filter being usually 
employed. It has been found, for example, that a toxin may 
peas trough such a filter wliile an antitoxin may not. The 
methods of producing immunity are dealt with below. 

The fact that in anthrax, one of the first diseases to be fully 
studied, numerous bacilli are present in the blood of infected 
animals, gave origin to the idea that the organisms 
might produce their effect by using up the oxygen 
of the blood. Such action is now known to be quite a ofdlmua. 
subtidiary matter. And although effects may some¬ 
times bo produced in a mechanical manner by bacteria plug¬ 
ging capillaries of important oigans, e.g. brain and kidneys, it 
may now be stated as an accepted fact that all the important 
results of bacteria in the tissues are due to poisonous bodies or 
toxins formed by them. Here, just as in the general subject of 
fermentation, we must inquire whether the bacteria form the 
substances in question directly or by means of non-living 
ferments or enzymes. With regard to toxin formation the 
following general statements may be made. In certain instances, 
e.g. in the case of the tetanus and diphtheria liacilli, the pro¬ 
duction of s<i1uble toxins can be readily demonstrated by 
filtering a culture in bouillon germ-fnte by means of a porcelam 
filter, and then injecting some of tha*filtrate into an animal 
In this way the characteristic features of the disease can be 
reproduced. Such toxins lieing set free in the culture medium 
are often known as extracellular. In many cases, however, the 
filtrate, when injected, produces comparatively little effect, 
whilst toxic action is obsetx’ed when the bacteria in a dead 
condition are used; this is the case with the oiganisms of 
tubercle, cholera, typhoid and many others. Tlie toxins are 
here manifestly contained within the bodies of the bacteria, i,e. 
are intracellular, though they may become free on disintegration 
of the bacteria. The action of tiiese intracellular toxins has it) 
many instances nothing characteristic, but is merely in the 
direction of producing fever and interfering with the vital 
processes of the body generally, these disturbances often going 
on to a fatal result. In other words, the toxins of different 
bacteria are closely similar in their results on the body and the 
features of the corresponding diseases are largely regulated by 
the vital properties of the bacteria, their distribution in the 
tissues, &c. The distinction between the two varieties of toxins, 
though convenient, must not be pushed too far, as we know 
little regarding their mode of formation. Although the formation 
of toxins with characteristic action can be shown by the above 
methods, yet in some cases little or no toxic action can be dmnon- 
strated. This, for example, is the case with the anthrax 
bacillus; although the effect cA this organism in the living body 
indicates the production of toxins which liiffuse for a distance 
around the bacteria. This and similar facts have suggested 
that some toxins are only produced in the living body, 
A_ considerable amount of work has been done in connexiem 
with this subject, md many observers have found that fluids 
taken from the living body in which the organisms have been 
growing, omtein toxic subetanees, to whkh the name of 
ofgretsint has been applied. Fluid containing these aggrestins 
greatly increases the toidc effect of the corrMpoiididg Mdtefia, 

Hid may produoe death at an eairfier stage than ever ocnineriMi 

the bacteria akme, Thfw also appsH to hove in icertiiia«^ 
a .paeaiysi >9 actim on thsicelis whioh act as phageertes, ,1^ 
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work on this subject it highly suggestive, and opens up new 
possibilities with regard to the investigation of bacterial action 
within the body. Not only are the general symptoms of poist^ng 
in bacterial disease due to toxic substances, but also the tissue 
changes, many of them of inflammatory nature, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the bacteria. Thus, to mention examples, diphtheria 
toxin produces inflammatory oedema which may be followed 
by necrosis; dea^j tulwrcle bacilb' give rise to a tubercle-like 
nodule, &c. Furthermore, a bacillus may give rise to more than 
one toxic body, cither as stages in one process of chiutge or as 
distinct products. Thus jiaralysis following diphtheria Is in all 
probability due to a different toxin from that which causes the 
acute symptoms of [xiisoning or possibly to a modifiration of it 
sometimes formed in specially large amount. It is interesting 
to note that in the casi of the closely analogous example of snake 
venoms, there may be separated from a single venom a number 
of toxic bodies which have a selective action on different animal 
tissues. 

Regarding the chemical nature of toxins less is known tlmn 
reganling their physiological action. Though an enormous 
amount of work has Itecn done on the subject, no 
inhu** important bacterial toxin has as yet lieen obtained 
in a pure condition, and, though many of them are 
proltahlv of protcid nature, even this cannot l>e asserted with 
absolute certainty, liriegcr, in his earlier work, found that 
alkaloids were formed by bacteria in a variety of conditions, and 
that some of them were poisonous. These alkaloids he called 
plimaines. Themethods used in the investigations were, however, 
open to objection, and it is now rccognixcd that although organic 
liases may sometimes be formed, and may be toxic, the importatii 
toxins are not of that nature. A later re.search by Rrieger along 
with Fraenkcl pointed to the extracellular toxins of diphtheria, 
tetanus and other diseases being of proteid nature, and various 
other olwervcrs have arrived at a like conclusion. The general 
result of such research has been to show that the toxic bodies are, 
like pnitvids, precipitabli by alcohol and various salts ; they are 
soluble in water, are somewhat easily dialysabic, and are rela¬ 
tively unstable both to light and heat. Attempts to get a pure 
toxin by repeated precipitation and solution have resulted in the 
production of a whitish amorphous powder with highly toxic 
proiwrlies. Such a powder gives a protcid reaction, and is no 
doubt largely composed of atbumoses, hence the name tox- 
Blhumnsrs has been applied. The question has, however, been 
raised whether the toxin is really itself a proteid, or whether it is 
not merely carried down with the precipitate, Urieger and Boer, 
by precipitation with cxirtain salts, notably of sine, obtained a 
body which was to,xic hut gave no reaction of any form of proteid. 
ThL«re is of course the possibility in this case that the toxin was a 
proteid, but was in so small amount that it escaped detection. 
These facts show the great difficulty of the problem, which is 
probably insoluble by present methods of analysis ; the only 
test, in fact, for the existence of a toxin is its physiological effect. 
It may also be mentioned that many toxins have now been 
obtained by growing the particular organism in a proteid-free 
medium, a fact which shows that if the toxin is a proteid it may 
Iw formed synthetically by the harterium as well as by modifica¬ 
tion of proteid already present. With regard to the nature of 
intracellular toxins, there is even greater difficulty in the investi¬ 
gation and still less is known. Many of them, probably also of 
proteid nature, are ipuch more resistant to heat; thus the intra¬ 
cellular toxins of the tubercle bacillus retain certain of their 
effects even after exposure to 100“ C. Like the extracellular 
toxins they may be of remarkable potenqr; for example, fever 
is produced in the human subject by fhe injection into the 
blfi^ of on extremely minute quantity of dead typhoid bodlli. 

We cannot os yet speak dennitely with regard to the port 
played by enzymes in these toxic processes. Certain toxins 
resemble enzymes as regards their conditions of pre- 
***’’"**■ dpitatkm and relative instability, and the fact that in 
most cases a consideraMe period iirtervenes between the time of 
injection and the ocxiurrence of symptoms has been adduced in 
support of the view that enzymes ore present. In the case of 


diphtheria Sidney Martin obtained toxic albunioses in the spleen, 
which be considered were due to the digestive action of an enzyme 
formed by the bacillus in the membrane and absorbed into the 
circulation. According to this view, then, a part at least of the 
directly toxic substance is produced in the living body ly enzymes 
present in the so-called toxin obtained from the bacterial culture. 
Recent researches go to show that enzymes play a greater part 
in fermentation by living ferments than was formerly supposed, 
and by aiudogy it is likely that they are also concerned in the 
processes of disease. But this has not been proved, and hitherto 
no enzyme has been separated from a pathc^nic bacterium cajj- 
able of forming, by digestive or other action, the toxic bodies from 
proteids outside the My. It is also to be noted that, as in the 
case of poisons of known constitution, each toxin has a minimum 
lethal dose which is proportionate to the weight of the animal 
and which can be ascertained with a fair degree of accuracy. 

The action of toxins is little imderstoud. It consists in all 
probafality of disturbance, by means of the chemical affinities 
of the toxin, of the highly complicated molecules of living cells. 
TTiis disturbance results in disintegration to a varying degree, 
and may produce changes visible on microscopic examination. 
In other cases such changes cannot be detected, and the only 
evidence of their occurrence may be the associated symptoms. 
The very important work of Ehrlich on diphtheria toxin shows 
that in the molecule of toxin there are at least two chief atom 
poups—one, the “ hapttqjhorous,” by which the toxin molecule 
is attached to the cell protoplasm; and the other the “ toxo- 
phorous,” which has a ferment-like action on the living molecule, 
producing a disturbance wliicb results in the toxic symptoms. 
On this theory, susceptibility to a toxin will imply both a chemical 
I affinity of certain tissues for the toxin molecule and also sensitive- 
I ness to its actions, and, furthermore, non-susceptibility may 
result from the absence of either of these two properties. 

A bacterial infection when analysed is seen to be of the nature 
of an intoxication. There is, however, another all-important 
factor concerned, viz. the multiplication of the living 
organisms in the tissues ; this is essential to, and 
regulates, the supply of toxins. It is important that 
these two essential factors should be kept clearly in view, since 
the means of defence against any di.soase may depend upon the 
power either of neutralizing toxins or of killing the organisms 
producing them. It is to lie noted that there is no fixed relation 
between toxin production and liacteriai multiplication in the 
body, some of the organisms most active as toxin producers 
having comparatively little power of invading the tissues. 

We shall now consider how liacteria may behave when they 
have gained entrance to the body, what effects may be produced, 
and what circumstances may modify the disease in any 
particular case. The extreme instance of bacterial r**.?”*, 
invasion is found in some of the septicaemias in the aiMu*. 
lower animals, e.g. anthrax septicaemia in guinea-pigs, 
pneumococcus septicaemia in rabbits. In such diseases the 
bacteria, when introduced into the subcutaneous tissue, rapidly 
gain entrance to the blood stream and multiply freely in it, and 
by means of their toxins cause symptoms of general poisoning. 
A widespread toxic action is indicated by the lesions found— 
cloudy swelling, which may be followed by fatty degeneration, 
in internal organs, capillary haemorrhages, &c. In septicaemia 
in the human subject, often due to streptococci, the process is 
simitar, but the oqi'anisnis are found especially in the capillaries 
of the intenral organs and may not be detectable in the peripheral 
circulation during life. In another class of diseases, the organisms 
first produce some well-marked local lesion, from which secondary 
extension takes place by the lymph or blood stream to other parts 
of the body, where corresponding lesions are formed. In this way 
secondary abscesses, secondary tubercle glanders and nodules, 
&c., result; in typhoid fever there is secondary invasion of the 
mesenteric glands, and clumps Of bacilii are also found in intern^ 
organs, espedally the spleen, though there may be little tissue 
change around them. In att such cases there is seen a selective 
character in the distribution of the lesions, some asgsni being in 
any disease much more fiable to infeetk^ thsst others. In still 
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another class of diseases the bacteria are restricted to some par> 
tici^ part of the body, and the symptoms are due to toxins 
which are absorbed firm it. Thus in cholera the bacteria are 
practically confined to the intestine, in diphtheria to the region 
of the false membrane, in tetanus to some wound. In the last- 
mentioned disease even the local multiplication depends upon the 
presence of other teeteria, as the tetanus bacillus has practically 
no power of multiplying in the healthy tissues when introduced 
alone. 

The effects produced by bacteria may be considered under 
the following heads : (i) tissue changes produced in the vicinity 
TiMBut either at the primary or secondary 

cbmagt*. • ii) changes produced at a distance by 
absorption of their toxins; (3) symptoms. The 
changes in the vicinity of bacteria are to be regarded partly 
as the direct result of the action of toxins on living celb, and 
partly as indicating a reaction on the part of the tissues. (Many 
such changes a^ usually grouped together under the heading 
of “ inflammation ” of varying degree—^acute, subacute and 
chronic.) Degeneration and death of cells, haemorrhages, serous 
and fibrinous exudations, leucocyte emigration, proliferation of 
connective tissue and other cells, may lie mentioned as some of 
the fundamental changes. Acute inflammation of various types, 
suppuration, granulation-tissue formation, &c., represent some 
of the complex resulting processes. The changes produced 
at a distance by distribution of toxins may be very manifold— 
cloudy swelling and fatty degeneration, serous effusions, capillary 
haemorrhages, various degenerations of muscle, hyaline degenera¬ 
tion of small blood-vessels, and, in certain chronic diseases, waxy 
degeneration, all of which may be widespread, are examples 
of the effects of toxins, rapid or slow in action. Again, in certain 
cases the toxin has a special affinity for certain tissues. Thus 
in diphtheria changes in both nerve cells and nerve fibres have 
been found, and in tetanus minute alterations in the nucleus 
and protoplasm of nerve cells. 

The lesions mentioned are in many instances necessarily 
accompanied by functional disturbances or clinical symptoms. 
Symptom according to site, and to the nature and d^rec 

' of the affection. In addition, however, there occur 
in liacterial diseases symptoms to whicli the correlated structural 
changes have not yet been demonstrated. Amongst these the 
most important is fever with increased protein metabolism, 
attended with disturbances of the circulatory and respiratory 
systems. Nervous symptoms, somnolence, coma, spasms, con¬ 
vulsions and paralysis are of common occurrence. All such 
phenomena, however, are likewise due to the disturbance of the 
molecular constitution of living cells. Alterations in metabolism 
are found to be associated with some of these, but with others 
no cinresponding physical change can be demonstrated. The 
action of toxins on various glands, producing diminished or 
increased functional activity, has a close analogy to that of 
certain drugs. In short, if we place aside the outstanding 
exception of tumour growth, we may say that practically 
all the important phenomena met with in disease may be 
experimentally produced by the injection of bacteria or of 
their toxins. 

The result of the entrance of a virulent tHictermm into the 
tissues of an animal is not a disease with hard and fast characters, 
but varies greatly with drcumstimces. With regard 
uutr. ' ^ subjed of infection the chief factor is suscepti¬ 
bility ; with regard to the bacterium virulence is all- 
important. Susceptibility, as is wdl recognized, varies much 
under natural conditiims in different qgecies, in different races 
of the same species> and amongst individuals of the tame race. 
It also varies with the period of life, young su^ects being more 
susceptible to ceitutt dtseahes, e.g. diphtheria, than adultt. 
Further, there is vety important factor of acquired suscepti¬ 
bility. it tet been experimentally shown that condhioas such 
as fattigae, ttarvaiiaii, expeaure to ooM, &c., lower the general 
resisthtg powers dnd inerease the susi^t^ty to bocteial 
hdeetiiM. Soi^the lacalpowen|ofremtuee may be lowered 
by ia$«My ordqinisedidtal%. lathis way coaditians fomietly 
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believed to be the causes of disease are now recognized asplayiiw 
thnr part in predi^iosing to the action of the true causal agm, 
viz. the bactmum. In hopdth the blood and internal thsuet 
are bacterium-free; after deadi they offer a most suitable 
pabulum for various bacteria; but between these two extremes 
lie states of varying liability to infection. It is afao probable 
that in a state of bedth organisms do gain entrance to m blood 
from time to time and are rapidly lulled off. Die circumstancei 
which alter the virulence of bacteria will be Merred to again in 
connexion with immunity, but it may be stated here lhat, as 
a ^neral rule, the virulence of an oqpmism towards an animal 
is increased by sojourn in the tissues of that animal. The incraase 
of virulence becomes especially marked when the organism is 
inoculated from animal to animal in aeries, the method of 
passage. This is chiefly to be regarded as an adaptation to 
surroundings, though the fact that the less virulent members 
of the bacterial species will be liable to be killed off also plays 
a part. Conversdy, the virulence tends to diminish on cultivation 
on artificial media outside the body, especially in circumstances 
little favourable to growth. 

By immunity is meant non-susceptibility to a given diseoM, 
or to experimental inoculation with a given bacterium or toxin. 
The term must be used in a relative sense, and account, 
must always be taken of the conditions present. An 
animal inay be readily susceptible to a disease on experimental 
inoculation, and yet rarely or never suffer from it naturally, 
because the necessary conditions of infection are not supplied 
in nature. Tliat an animal possesses natural immunity can only 
be shown on exposing it to such conditions, this being usually 
most satisfactorily done in direct experiment Further, there 
are various degrees of immunity, and in this connexion conditions 
of local or general diminished vitality play an important part 
in increasing the susceptibility. Animals naturally susceptible 
may acquire immunity, on the one hand by successfully passing 
through an attack of the disease, or, on the other hand, by 
various methods of inoculation. Two ^lief varieties of artificial 
immunity are now generall}' recognized, differing chiefly accord¬ 
ing to ffie mode of production. In the first—actoe immunity— 
a reaction or series of reactions is produced in the body of the 
animal, usually by injections of bacteria or their products. 
The second— passive immunity —is produced by the transferoioe 
of a quantity of the serum of an animal actively immunized to 
a fresh animal; the term is applied because there is brought into 
play no active change in the tissues of the second animal. The 
methods of active immunity have been practically applied in 
preventive inoculation against disease ; those of passive immunity 
have given us serum therapeutics. The chief facts with repird 
to each may now be stated. 

I. Active Immunity. —The key to the artificial establishment 
of active immunity is given by the fact long established that 
recovery from an attack of certain infective diseases is accom¬ 
panied by protection for varying periods of time against a 
subs^uent attack. Hence follows the idea of producing a 
modified attack of the disease as a means of prevention— 
a pmciple which had been previous)^ applied in inoculation 
against smallpox. Immunity, however, probably results from 
certain substances introduced into the system during the disease 
rather than from the disease itself; for by properly adjusted 
doses of the poison (in the widest sense), immunity may remit 
without any symptoms of the disease occurring. Of the diief 
methods lued in producing actrra immunity the first is by in- 
oculation with bacteria whose virulence has been dimiiiished, 
i.e. with an " attenuated virus.” Many (rf the earlier methods 
of attemmtion were devised in the case of the anthrax bodllus, 
an oiganism which is, however, somewhat exceptional as regards 
the thrive stobiiity of its virulence. Muy such methods 
consist, to speak gentnUy, in growing the oiganism outride 
the bo^ under somewhat unsuitable conditions, e,g. at hgher 
tempeiatures than the optimum, in the presoice of we^ anti- 
optics, Arc. The virulence (rfiiiaByoigBiiisma,lMinv«r,faeaoni« 
dmunished when thqi an gioirn on the ordini^ swtifieiid media, 
and the dioimnti e n »w m i i(imes a c cohi a tedhy priming a cunent 
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ot m over the lorfsce of . the growth. Sometimes also the 
virulence of a bacterium for a particular kind of animal becomes 
lessened on passing it through the b«dy of one of another species 
Cultures of varying degree of virulence may be obtained by such 
methods, and immunity can be gradually increwed by inoculatira 
with vaccines of increasing virulence. The immunity may be 
made to reach a very high degree by ultimately using cultum 
of iiitensihed virulence, this " supervirulent ” character Ixing 
usually attained *11^ tlie method of passage already explained. 
A second method is by injectinn of the fa^terium in the dead 
condition, whereby immunity against the living organism may 
be produced. Here manifestly the dose may be easily controlled, 
and may be gradually increased in successive inoculations. This 
method has a wide application. A third method is by injections 
of the separated ti<xii» of a bacterium, the resulting immunity 
being not only against the toxin, but, so far as present knowledge 
shows, also against the living oiganism. In the development 
of toxin-immunity the doses, small at first, are gradually in¬ 
creased in successive inoculations; or, a.s in the case of very 
active toxins, the initial injections are made with toxin modified 
by heat or by the addition of various chemical substances. 
Immunity of the same nature can be acquired in the same way 
against snake and scorpion poisons, and against certain v^etablc 
toxins, e.g. ricin, abrin, d:c. 

In order that the immunity may reach a high degree, either 
the bacterium in n very virulent state or a large dose of toxin 
must ultimately be used in the injections. In such cases the 
immunity is, to speak generally, specific, i>. applies only to the 
bacterium or toxin used in its production. A certain degree of 
non-specific immunity or increased tissue resistance may be 
produced locally, e.g. in the peritoneum, by injectkm.s of non- 
(lathogcnic organisms, peptone, nucleic add and various otlier 
substances. In these cases the immunity is without specific 
character, and cannot be transferred to another animal. Lastly, 
in a few instances one oiganism has an antagonistic action to 
another; for example, ghe products of B. pyocyaneus have a 
certain protective action against B. anthracis. 'fhis method has, 
however, not yielded any important practical application. 

*. Passive Immunity: Anti-sera.~'Vhe development of active 
immunity by the aliove methods is essentially the result of a 
reactive process on the part of the ceils of the body, though 
as yet we know little of its real nature. It is, however, also 
accompanied by the appearance of certain bodies in the blood 
serum of the animal treated, to which the name of anli-subsUmces 
is given, and these have been the subject of extensive study. 
It it by means of them that immunity (passive) can be trans¬ 
ferred to a fresh animal. The development of anti-substances 
is, however, not [leculiar to liactcria, but occurs also when alien 
cells of various kinds, proteins, ferments, &c., are injected. In 
fact, oigamc molecules can be divided into two classes according 
as they give rise to anti-substances or fail to do so. Amongst 
the latter, the vegetable poisons of known constitution, alkaloids, 
gluoosidcs, are to lx placed. The molecules which lead to 
^e production of anti-substances are usually known as antigens, 
and each antigen has a specific combining afiinity for its corre¬ 
sponding anti-substance, fitting It as a lock does a key. The 
antigens, as already indicated, may occur in bacteria, cells, &c., 
or they may occur free in a fluid. Anti-substances may be 
arranged, us has been done by Ehrlich, into three main groups. 
In ^e first group, the anti-substance simply combines with Ae 
antigen, without, so far as we know, producing any change in it. 
The antitoxins are examples of this variety. In the second 
group, the anti-substance, in addition to combining wirii the 
anti^, fauces some recognizable phgrdcal diange in it; 
the predpitma and ogglutinitts may be mentioned aa examples, 
la third group, the onti-aubstance, after it has combined 
with the oat^, leads to the unkm of a tUrd body called 
ctmpUment {alaeine or eyiase of French writers^ which it 
preaent in nonnoi aemm. As a reault of the union tk the three 
iubataacea, a dnsohiing'or digestive action is often to be diserved. 
Thia a the mode of action of the antMubstances in the awe of a 
haemolytic or bacteiioiytie aenim. So far as bacterial onmonity 


! is concerned, the anti-serum exerts its action either on the toxin 
or on the bacterium itself; that is, its action is either antitoxic 
or anti-bacterial. The properties of these two kinds of serum 
may now be considered. 

The term “ antitoxic ” signifies that serum has the power of 
neutralizing the actiim of the toxin, as is by mixing them 
together outside the body and then injecting them , 

into an animal. The antitoxic serum when injected 
previously to the toxin also confers immunity (passive) 
against it; when injected after the toxin it has within certain 
limits a curative action, though in this case its dose requires 
to be large. The antitoxic property is developed in a susceptible 
animal successive and gradually increasing doses of the toxin. 
In the earlier experiments on smaller anii^s the potency of 
the toxin was mwlified for the first injections, but in preparing 
antitoxin for therapeutical purposes the toxin is used in its 
unaltered condition, the horse being the animal usually employed. 
The injections are made subcutaneously and afterwards intraven¬ 
ously ; and, while the dose must be gradually increased, care 
must be taken that this is not done too quickly, otherwise the 
antitoxic power of the serum may fall and the health of the animal 
suffer. Ihe serum of the animal is tested from time to time 
against a known amount of toxin, i.e. is standardized. The unit 
of antitoxin in Ehrlich’s new standard is the amount requisite 
to antagonize 100 times the minimum lethal dose of a particular 
toxin to a guinea-pig of 250 gtm. weight, the indicatiim that 
the toxin has been antagonized being that a fatal result does 
not follow within five days after the injection. In the case of 
diphtheria the antitoxic power of the serum may readi 800 
units per cubic centimetre, or even more. The laws of antitoxin 
production and action are not confined to bacterial toxins, but 
apply also to other vegetable and animal toxins, resembling 
them in constitution, viz. the vegetable tuxalbumoscs and the 
snake-venom group referred to above. 

The production of antitoxin i.s one of the most striking facts of 
biological science, and two important questions with rtgard to it 
must next be considered, viz. how does the antitoxin 
act ? and how is it formed within the body ? Theo- „fiuxln. 
retically there are two possible modes of action: 
antitoxin may act by means of the cells of the body, i.e. in¬ 
directly or physiologically ; or it may act directly on the toxin, 
i.e. chemically or physically. The second view may now be 
said to be established, and, though the question cannot be fully 
discussed here, the chief grounds in support of a direct action 
may be given, (a) The action of antitoxin on toxin, as tested 
by neutralization effects, takes place more quickly in concen¬ 
trated than in weak solutions, and more quickly at a warm 
(within certain limits) than at a cold temperature, (b) Antitoxin 
acts more powerfully when injected along with tlie toxin than 
when injected at the same time in another port of the body; 
if its action were on the tissue-cells one would expect that the 
site of injection would be immaterial. For example, the amount 
necessary to neutralize five times the lethal dose being deter¬ 
mined, twenty times that amount will neutralize a hundred 
times the lethal dose. In the case of physiological antagonism 
of drugs this relationship does not hold, (c) It has been shown 
by C. J. Martin and Cherry, and by A. A. l^tback and Cobbett, 
that in certain instances the toxin can be made to pass through 
a griatine membrane, whereas the antitoxin cannot, its molecules 
bong of larger size. If, however, toxin be mixed with antitoxin 
for some time, it can no longer be passed through, presumably 
because it has become combined with the antitoxin. 

Lastly it may be raentiimed that when a toxin has some 
action which can be demonstrated in a test-tube experiment, 
for examine, a dissolving action on red carpus^, this action 
may be annulled by previously adding the antitoxin to toxin; 
in such a case the intervention of living tissues is excluded. 
In view of tiw fact that antitoxin has a direct actiim on toxin, 
we may aay that theoretically this take place in one of two 
ways. It may produce a dwtegmtion of toe toxin moteci^ 
or It may oombine with it to pni^oe a bocjy wboee comlniiing 
affinities on satisfied. The latta wew, fiiat advocated by 
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Ehrlkh, harmonues wi^ the facts established witii regard to 
toxic action and the behaviour of antitoxins, and may now be 
regarded as established. His view as to the dual composition of 
the toxin molecule has already been mentioned, and it is evident 
that if the haptophorous or combining group has its affinity 
satklied by union with antitoxin, the toxin will no kniger 
combine with living cells, and will thus be rendered harmless. 
One other important fact in support of what has been stated is 
that a toxin may have its toxic action diminished, and may still 
require the same amount of antitoxin as previoasly for neutnsl- 
ization. This is readily inteiligible on the supposition that the 
toxophorous group is more labile than the haptophor«)us. There 
is, however, still dispute with regard to the exact nature of the 
union of toxin and antitoxin. Ehrlich’s view is that the two 
substances form a firm combination like a strong acid and a base. 
He found, however, that if he took the largest amount of toxin 
which was just neutralized by a giv'en amount of antitoxin, much 
more than a single dose of toxin had toiie added before a single 
dose was left free. B’or example, if too doses of toxin were 
neutralized by a unit of antitoxin (». supra) it might be that i»s 
doses would need to be added to the same amount of antitoxin 
before the mixture produced a fatid result when it was injected. 
This result, which is usually known now as the ‘‘ Ehrlich pheno¬ 
menon,” was explained Iw him on the supposition tlmt the 
” toxin ” does not represent molecules which are all the same, 
but contains molecules of different degrees of combining affinity 
and of toxic action. Accordingly, the most actively toxic 
molecules will be neutralized first, and those which are left over, 
that is, uncombined with antitoxin, will have a weaker toxic 
action. This view has been assailed liy Thorvald Madsen and 
S. A. Arrhenius, who hold that the union of toxin and antitoxin 
iscomparatively loose,and belongs to theclassof reversibleactiuns, 
being comparable in fact with the union of a weak acid and 
base. 1 f such were the condition there would always be a certain 
amount both of free toxin and of free antitoxin in the mixture, 
and in this case also considerably more than a dose of toxin 
would liave to Vie added to a " neutral mixture ” liefore the 
amount of free toxin was increased by a dose, that is, before 
the mixture became lethal. It may Vx; stated that while in 
certain instances the union of toxin and antitoxin may be 
reversible, ail the facts established cannot be explained on this 
simple hypothesis of reversible action. Still another view, 
advocated by Bordet, is that the union of toxin and antitoxin 
is rather of physical than of strictiy chemical nature, and repre¬ 
sents an interaction of colloidal substances, a sort of molecular 
dejiosition by which the smaller toxin molecule Viecomes en¬ 
tangled in the larger molecule of aptitoxin. Sufficient lias been 
said to show that the subject is one of great intricacy, and no 
simple statement with regard to it is as yet possible. We are 
proViably safe in saying, however, that the molecules of a toxin 
are not identical but vary in the degree of their combining 
affinities, and also in their toxic action, and that, while in some 
cases the combination of anti-substances has been shown to lie 
reversible, we are far from being able to say that this is a general 
law. 

The origin of antitoxin is of course merely a part of the general 
question regarding the production of anti-substaticeS'in general, 
as the.se oil combine in the same way with their homo- 
logout substances and have the same character of 
toxta.'‘ As, however, most of the work has been 

done with regard to antitoxin productiim we may 
ermsider here the theoretical aspect of the subject. Thwe are 
three chief possibilities ; (a) that the antitoxin is a modification 
of the toxin j (6) that it is a substance normally present, but 
produced in excess ainder stimulation of the toxin ; (e) that it 
is an entirdy now'product. The firet of ffiese, which would 
imply a process of a 'very remarkaUe nature, is dii^roved by 
wlmt is observed after Meeding an animat whose blood contains 
Mtitoxin. In-sneh a case it has been shown that, witiiout the 
introduation of freSh toxin, new antitoxin smears, and therefore 
fmist be produced by the ’living tissues. second theory is 
tbs nnre probable « pnM,' and if established removes the 
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necessity for the third. It is strongly supported by Ehrlkdi, 
nffio, in his so-called “ nde<hain ” (SaitenktM) theory, explabt 
antitoxin production as aft instance of regeneration after loss. 
Living protoplasm, or in other words a biogen molecule, is 
regarded as consisting of a central atom group (iMStungsl^n), 
related to which are numerous secondary atom graops or side- 
chains, with unsatisfied chemical affinities. The aide-ehains 
constitute the means by which other mol^-ules are'added' to 
the living molerule, e.g. in the process of nutrition. It is ty 
means of such side-chains that toxin molecules are attached to 
the protoplasm, so that the living molecules are brought under 
the action of the toxophorous groups of the toxins. In 
antitoxin production this comltination takes place, 
though not in sufficient amount to produce serious ituoiy, 
toxic .symptoms. It is further sumneed that the 
roraffinution being of somewhat firm character, the stde-chaita 
thus combined are lost for the purposes of the cell and are there¬ 
fore thrown off. By the introduction of fresh toxin the process 
is repeated and the regeneration of side-chains is inoreased. 
Ultimately the regeneration liccomes an over-regeneration and 
free side-ehains produced in excess are set free and appear in 
the blood as antitoxin molecules. In other words the substanere, 
which when forming part of the cells fix the toxin to the cells, 
coastitute antitoxin molecule.s when free in the serum. This 
theory, though not yet established, certainly affords the most 
satisfactory explanation at present available. In support of it 
there is the remarkable fact, discovered by A. Wassermann and 
Takaki in the case of tetanus, that there do exist in the 
nervous system molecules with combining affinity for the tetanus 
toxin. If, for example, the brain and spinal cord removed from 
an animal lje bruised and brought into contact with tetanus 
toxin, a certain amount of the toxicity disappears, as shown by 
injecting the mixture into another animat. Further, these 
molecules in the nervous system present the same susceptibility 
to heat and other physical agencies as do&s tetanus antitoxin. 
There is therefore strong evidence that antitoxin molecules do 
exist as part of the living substance of nerve ceils. It has, 
moreover, been found that the scrum of various animals has a 
certain amount of antitoxic action, and thus the basis for anti¬ 
toxin production, acciwding to Ehrlich’s theory, is affewded. 
The theory also supplies the explanation of the poww which an 
animal possc.sses of producing various antitoxins, since this 
depends ultimately upon susceptibility to toxic action. The 
explanation is thus carried back to the com^cated constitution 
of biogen molecules in various living cells of the body. It may 
he added that in the case of all the otocr kinds of anti-substances, 
which are produced by a corresponding reaction, we have 
examples of the existence of traces of them in the blood scrum 
under normal conditions. We are, accordingly, justified in 
definitely concluding that their appearance in large amount in 
the blood, as the result of active immunization, represents an 
increased production of molecules which are already present in 
the body, either in a free condition in its fluids or as constituent 
elements of its cells. 

In preparing anti-bacterial sera the lines of procedure corre¬ 
spond to those followed in the case of antitoxins, but the bacteria 
themselves in the living or dead condition or their 
maceration products are always used in the injections. 
Sometimes dead bacteria, living virulent bacteria, 
and living supervirulent bacteria, ore used in succes¬ 
sion, Hie object being to arrive ultimately at a high dosage, 
though the details vary in different instances. The Mrum of 
an animal thus actively hnmumzed has powerful protective 
properties towards another animal, the amount nccessasy for 
protection being sometimes almost mooneeivably small. A* 
a rule it has no action on the corresponding toxin, «>. k 
not antitoxic. In addition to the protective action, such 
a serum may possess activitki which can he denunutiatsd 
outside the body.' Of these the most important ate‘(a) faao- 
teriolytie or lytogenic action, (b) aggiotinative aetkm, imd 
(tf) opsonic aetionL 

The fint of these, tysogenic or taaeuritdytio action, consists in 
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p^uction of a change in the corresponding bacterium 
woenby it becomes grun^r, swells up and ultimate^ may 
(«> XjiM- “*’‘**** 0 . dissolution. Pfeifer was the first to show 
tiiat this ocpirred when the bacterium was injected 
MStaa. into the peribmeal cavity of the animal immunized 
against it, and also when a little of the serum of 
such an animal was injected with the bacterium into the peri¬ 
toneum ol a fresh, i.e. non-immunized animal. MetchnikoS and 
Bordet subsequently devised means by which a similar change 
ojuld be produced in mtro, and analysed the conditions necessary 
for Its occurrence. It Iws lieen completely established that in 
this phenomenon ol lysogenesis there are two substances con¬ 
cerned, one spwially developed or developed in excess, and the 
present in normal serum. The former {Immunkikper of 
Bhrlich, substance sensibiUsatrice of Bordet) is the more stable, 
twisting a temperature of 6o° ('., and though giving the specific 
c^acter to the reaction c^ot act alone. The latter is ferment- 
like and much more labile than the former, being readily de¬ 
stroyed at 6o C. It may be added that the protective power 
IS not lost by exposure to the temperature mentioned, this 
apparently depending upon a specific anti-substance. Further¬ 
more, lysogenic action is not confined to the case of bacteria 
but obtain.;, alimwith other organized structures, e.g. red corpuscles 
/ul'xMorgenroth), leucocytes and spermatozoa 
(Metchmkoff). That is to say, if an animal be treated with 
miecuons of these bodies, its serum acquires the power of 
tossolvmg or of producing some disintegrative effect in them 
IJc development of the immune body with specific combining 
aflmity thus presents an analogy to antitoxin production, the 
dinerenix lieii^ tliat in lysogenesis another sulistance is necessary 
to complex the process. It can be shown that in many cases 
when b^tena are mjected the scrum of the treated animal has 

whi^'ifTr'.'i, “‘I body is present, 

which leads to the fixation of complement; in this case bacterio¬ 
lysis does not (iccur, lwcau.se the organism is not susceptible to 
the ac ion of the complement. In all cases the important action 
IS the binding of complement to the bacterium by means of the 
corresponding immune body ; whether or not death of the 

susceptibiUty to the 
action of the particular complement, the latter acting like a 
toxin or digestive ferment. It is to be noted that in the process 
of iinmunization complement does not increase in amount • 
accordingly the immune serum comes to contain immune body 
much in i«ccss of the amount of complement necessary to 
complete its acUon. An important point with regard to the 
therapeutic application of an anti-bacterial serum, is that when 
toe serum is kept i» vitro the complement rapidly disappears, 
and accordit^gly ^ complement necessary for the proffion 
of the bactericidal action must be supplied by the blood of the 
patient Seated. This latter complement may not suit the 
immune b^y, ^t is, may not be fixed to the bacterium Iw 

‘a occur, may fail to bring 

about toe death of toe bacteria. These circumstances serve, in 
part at least, to explain the fact that the success atten ding the 
use of anti-bactenal sera has been much inferior to that in the 
oue of antitoxic sera. 

Another property which may be possessed by an anti-bacterial 
serum is that of agglutmaUon. By this is meant toe aggrega¬ 
te) ante- into ^raps of the bacteria uniformly distributed 
(ImMm. mdifferent fluid ; if the bacterium is motile its 

«... t. •* “wstod during toe process. The pro¬ 

cess IS of course observed by means of the microscope, but the 

ultimately form a sediment, 
Iwving toe upper part clear. This change, visible to toe naked 
B. J. A. Charrin and G. E. H. A. 

V** **** that when a small 

fl^ttty toe homologous serum (i.«. the serum of an animal 
^u^ ggM nst toe Wteium) was added to a fluid culture 
* sediment instead of a tmiform 
turbid^. Gruber a^ Durham ahowed that sedimentation 
*" a small q^ntity of the homologous serum was 
added to an emulsion of the bacterium in a small test-tube, and 


found that this obtained in all cases where Pfeifier's lysogenic 
action could be demonstrated. Shortly afterwards Widal and 
also Grunl»um showed that the serum of patients auffeiing 
from typhoid fever, even at an early stage of the disease, agglu¬ 
tinated the typhoid bacillus—a fact whito laid the foundation of 
serum diagnosis. A similar phenomenon has been demonstrated 
m the case of ^Ita fever, ciiolera, plague, infection with B. coli, 
meat-poisoning ” due to Gartner’s Imdllus, and various other 
infecuons. As regards the mode of action of agglutinins, Gruber 
and Durham considered that it consists in a change in the 
envelopes of toe bacteria, by which they swell up and become 
adhenve. Tlus view has various facts in its support, but F. Kruse 
and C. Nicolie have found that if a bacterial culture be filtered 
germ-free, an agglutinating serum still produces some change 
in It, so toat particles suspended in it become gathered into 
clumps. E. Duclaux, for this reason, considers that agglutinins 
are coagulative ferments. 

^e phenomenon of agglutination depends essentially on the 
union of iTOlecules m the baemria-the agglutinogens-with the 
correspondii^ agglutmms, but another essential is the presence 
of a certain amount of salts in the fluid, as it can be shown that 
when agglutinated masses of bacteria are washed salt-free the 
clumps become resolved. The fact that agglutinins appear in 
the body at an early stage in a disease has been taken bysome 
observers as indicating that toey have nothing to do with 
inraumty, toeir development being spoken of as a reaction of 
intection. This conclusion is not justified, as we must suppose 
that the process of immunization begins to be developed at an 
early ^riod in the disease, that it gradually increases, and 
ultimately results in cure. It should also be stated that agglu¬ 
tinins are used up in the process of agglutination, apraircntly 
combining with some element of the bacterial structme. In 
view of all the facts it must be admitted that the agglutinins 
and immune bodies are toe result of corresponding reactive 
processes, ^d are probably related to one another. The develop¬ 
ment of all ant^onistic substances which confer the specid 
character on antimicrobic sera, as well as antitoxins, may be 
e^iressed as^ the formation of bodies with specific combining 
affinity for the organic substance introduced into the system- 
toxin, bactOTum, red corpuscle, &c., as the case may be. The 
toctenum, being a complex organic substance, may thus give 
rise to more than one antagonistic or combining substance. 

By opsomc action is meant toe efiect which a serum has on 
t^tena in making them more susceptible to phagocytosis bv 
toe white corpuscles of the blood (j.p.). Such an effert 
may be demonstrated ouuide the body by making 
suitable mixture of (a) a suspension of the particular ****“"' 
bacterium, (J) the serum to be tested, and \c) leucocytes of 
a nomial anunal or person. The mixture is placed in a thin 
capdlaiy tube and incubated at 37“ C. for half an hour : a film 
preparation is then made from it on a glass slide, stained by 
a suitable method and then examined microscopically. The 
number of bacteria contained within a number of, say fifty 
leucocytes can be counted and the average taken. In estimating 
toe opronic power of toe serum in cases of disease a control with 
imnnai serum is made at the same time and under precisely 
toe same conditions. Hie average number of bacteria contained 
withm leucocytes in toe c^e tested, divided by toe numlier 
giiw by toe normal serum, is called the phagocytic index. Wright 
and Douglas showed that under these conditions phagocytosis 
m^ht occur when a small quantity of normal serum was present, 
wner^ it was absent when normal salt solution was substituted 
tor toe serum ; the latter thus contiuned substances which made 
toe oigaiusms susceptible to toe aetkm of the phagocytosis. 
Th^ further showed that this substance acted by combining 
wiffi the orgasms and af^Mrently producing some alteration 

"o action on the leuoo- 
cytM. ms opsonin of normal serum is very lahilf 
^idly ^troyed at 55® C; that is, a serum heated at this 
tempoatore has practically no greater effect in aiding phaso- 
cytom toaa normal salt ^ution has. Various obsmveis had 
previously found thnt the serum of no 
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a particular bacterium had a special action in bringing about 
phagocytosis of that organism, and it had been found that this 
property was retained when ^e serum was heated at 55° C. 
It is now generally admitted that at least two distinct classes 
of substances are concerned in opsonic action, that thermostable 
immune opsonins are developed as a result of active immunization 
and these possess the specific properties of anti-substances in 
general, that is, act only on the corresponding bacterium. On 
the contrary the labile opsonins of normal scrum have a com¬ 
paratively general action on different oiganisms. It is quite 
evident that the specific immune-opsonins may play a very 
important part in the phenomena of immunity, as by their means 
the oiganisms arc tideen up more actively by tite phagocytic 
cells, and thereafter may undergo rapid disintegration. 

The opsonic action of the serum h^ been employed by Sir A. 
Wright and his co-worlccrs to control the treatment of bacterial 
infections by vaccines ; that is, by injections of varying amounts 
of a dead culture of the corresponding bacterium. The object 
in such treatment is to raise the opsonic index of the serum, this 
being taken as an indication of increased immunity. The effect 
of the injection of a small quantity of vaccine is usually to 
produce an increase in the opsonic index within a few days. 
If then an additional quantity of vaccine be injected there occurs 
a fall in the opsonic index (negative phase) which, however, 
is followed later by a rise to a higher level than before. If the 
amounts of vaccine used and the times of the injection are suit¬ 
ably chosen, there may thus be produced by a series of steps 
a ri.se of the opsonic index to a high level. One of the chief objects 
in registering the opsonic power in such cases is to avoid the 
introduction of additional vaccine when the opsonic index is 
low. that is, during the negative phase, as if this were done a 
further diminution of the opsonic action might result. The 
principle in such treatment by means of vaccines is to stimulate 
the general production of anti-substances throughout the body, 
so that these may lie carried to the sites of bacterial growth, 
and aid the destruction of the oiganisms by means of the cells 
of the tissues. A large number of favourable results obtained 
by such treatment controlled by the observation of the opsonic 
index have already bieen published, but it would be unwise 
at present to offer a decided opinion as to the ultimate value 
of the method. 

Active immunity has thus been shown to be associated with 
the presence of certain anti-substances in the serum. After 
these substances have disappeared, however, as they always 
do in the course of time, the animal still possesses immunity 
for a varying period. This apparently depends upon some altera¬ 
tion in the cells of the body, but its exact nature is not known. 

Tlie destruction of bacteria by direct cellular agency both 
in natural and acquired immunity must not be overlooked. 

TTie behaviour of certain cells, especially leucocytes, 
cySSt. infective conditions led Metchnikoff to place great 
importance on phagocytosis. In this process there are 
two factors concerned, viz. the ingestion of bacteria by the cells, 
and the subsequent intracellular digestion. If either of these 
is wanting or interfered with, phagocytosis will necessarily fail 
as a means of defence. As regards the former, leucoc3ri:es are 
guided chiefly by chemiotaxis, I'.e. by sensitiveness' to chemical 
substances in ^eir surroundings—a property which is not 
peculiar to them but is possessed by various unicellular organisms, 
including motile bacteria. When the cell moves from a less to 
a greater degree of concentration, i.e. towards the focus of 
pr^uction, the chemiotaxis is termed positive ; when the con¬ 
verse obtains, negative. This apparently purposive movement 
has been pointed out by M. Verwom to depend upon stimula¬ 
tion to contraction or the reverse. Metchnikoff showed that in 
animals immune to a given organism phagocytosis is present, 
whereas in susceptible animals it is deficient or absent. He 
also showed that the development of artificial immunity is 
attended by the appearance of phagocytosis; also, when an 
onti-senim is inject into on animal, the phagocytes which 
formerly were indifferent might move towards and destroy the 
bacteria. In the light of oU the facts, however, especially those 
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with regard to onti-faacterial seta, the pieoence of phagocytosis 
cannot be regarded as the essence of immunity, but rather the 
evidence of its existence. eThe increased ingestion of bacteria 
in active immunity would seem to depend upon tlh presence 
of immune opsonins in the serum. These, as already eicpiained, 
are true anti-substances. Thus the apparent increased activity 
of the leucocytes is due to a preliminary effect of the opsonins 
on the bacteria. We have no distinct propf that there occurs 
in active immunity any education of the -phagocytes, in 
Metchnikoff's sense, that is, any increase of the inherent ingestive 
or digestive activity of these <^is. There is some evidence that 
in certain cases anti-substances may act upon the leucocytes, 
and to these the name of “ stimulins ” has been given. We 
cannot, however, say that these play on important part in 
immunity, and even if it were so, the essential factor would be 
the development of the substances which net in this way. While 
in immunity there probably occurs no marked change in the 
leucocytes themselves, it must be admitted that the increased 
destruction of liacteria by these cells is of the highest importance. 
This, as already pointed out, depends upon the increase of 
opsonins, though it is also to be noted that in many infective 
conditions there is anotlier factor present, namely a leucocytosis, 
that is, an increase of the leucocytes in the blood, and the defen¬ 
sive powers of the body are thereby increased. Evidence has 
been brought forward within recent years that the leucocytes 
may constitute an important source of the antagonistic sub¬ 
stances which appear in the serum. Much of such evidence 
possesses considerable weight, and seeing that these cells possess 
active digestive powers it is by no means improbable tliut sub¬ 
stances with corresponding properties may be set free by tliem. 
To ascribe such powers to them exclusively is, however, not 
justifiable. Probably the lining endothelium of the blood-vessels 
as well as other tissues of the body participate in the production 
of anti-substances. 

The subject of artifidal immunity has occupied a laige pro¬ 
portion of bacteriological literature wilhin recent years, and our 
endeavour has been mainly to indicate the general 
laws which are in process of evolution. When thejj^j^,^^ 
facts of natural immunity are examined, we find that 
no single explanation is possible. Natural immunity against 
toxins must lie taken into account, and, if Ehrlich’s view with 
regard to toxic action he correct, this may dqwnd upon either 
the absence of chemical affinity of the living molecules of the 
tis.sues for the toxic molecule, or upon insensitiveness to the action 
of the toxophorous group. It has been shown with regard to the 
former, for example, that the nervous system of the fowl, which 
jiossesses immunity against tetanus toxin, has little combining 
affinity for it. Tlie non-sensitiveness of a cell to a toxic body 
when brought into immediate relationship cannot, however, 
explained further than by saying that the disintegrative changes 
which underlie symptoms of poisoning are not brought about. 
Then as regards natural powers of destroying bacteria, phago¬ 
cytosis aided by chemiotaxis plays a pBrt,and it can be understTOd 
that an animsJ whose phagocytes arc attracted a particular 
bactwium will have an advantage over one in which this action 
is absent Variatfons in chemiotaxis towards different organisms 
probably depend in natural conditions, as well as in active im¬ 
munity, upon the opsonic content of the serum. Whether 
bacteria will be destroyed or not after they have been ingested 
by the leucocytes will depend upon the digestive powers of the 
latter, and these probably vary in different species of animals. 
Hie blood serum has a direct bactericidal action on certain 
bacteria, as tested outside the body, and this also varies in differ¬ 
ent animals. Observations made on this property with respect 
to the anthrax bacillus at first gave the hope that it might explain 
variations in natural immunity. Thus tte serum of the sraite 
rat, whidi is immune to anthrax, kills the bacillus; wffiereas the 
serum of the guinea-pig, which is susceptible, has no such effect. 
Further observations, however, showed that this does not hold 
as a general Uw. The sernfii of the susceptible rabbit, for 
exam^e, is bootericiefad to this oiganism, wbffst the Serum iff the 
mumine dog is not. In the ease of the latter animal the serum 
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ooRteiu an op>n>m which leadi to pbagoc>’toais of the Incill^, 
ud the latter is then destroyed by the leucocytes. It i* quite 
evident that bacteriddBi action as te*ed in intro outskle the body 
does not correspond to the degree of immunity possessed by the 
animal under natural conditions. We may say, however, tlwt 
thrav are several factors eonoemod in natural immunity, of which 
the most important may be said to be the three foliawing, vie. 
variations in the l»q:tericidal action of the serum i« vmn, varia¬ 
tions in the chemiotactic or opsonic properties of tlte serum in 
mvo, and variations in the digestive properties of the leucocytes 
(d the particular animal. It Is thus evident that the explanation 
of natural immunity in any given instance may be e matter of 
difitculty and much complexity. 

AVTHoaiTiKX.- .UaetorioloRical literature has liecome so extensive 
that it I* joipoasiUe to Rive here re/cronoes to oriKinal articles, 
even the more important. A number ot these, Riving an wcount 
of classic.'i) researches, were translated from I'rencli and German, 
and pnWisheil I>v the New Sydenham Society under tlu' title Aticro- 
pafatiUi to Oiseait. Seiecitd Etsavx, in iSHfi. The following list 
contains some oi the more important Ixxiks published within recent 
years, .tblxitt. f'rtn^iples o/ Jiorlrriulna (ytli ed., bondon, 1903); 
rroohsluiult, /tnrirrie/ugr it»a In/nttvc Diimst's (with bibliography. 
4th ed., Ixindon, iSiiri); Ihiclatix, Traitt de mirrnfitolngie (Paris, 
(Ikw. 1900); Ityre, harlmalnfiral Trckmguf (Philadelphia and 
Uiiidon, loot); h'lhgge, Ou Mthnioteanismfn (3rd ed., I.eipxig. 
iSiK'): h'lscber. I'aiiesungeu iiktr Hahknen (sad ed., Jena, itwtj; 
Gunther, J'infuhruiig m das Eliuliutn det ISaktennlogia (filh cd., 
Ixipiig, lood): Hewlett, Manual »/ Earkrinlagy (2iid ed., l.ondon, 
lOOJ); Hiieppe, l‘tmriples of harkriologv (translation, Ixindon. 
ilipir); Klein, MKio-mgantsms and Oisrasr (313! ed.. London, iSq6); 
Kolle and Wassermami, i/aad/'UcA der palhoiienau AUhrourganismcH 
(Ji'ii.i, 1904) (supplements are still buing published ; this is the mo.st 
important work on the subject): Uimer, Vorlesungen ilhn dir 
gtsehickUirha Eniwiekalung dor l.rht« von der BarkHtn (Leipsig. 
18H7); M'h'arland. Texl-hook upon Ike Patkogewu hackna (3th eel.. 
London, 19UIO , Muir and Ritcbie, Manual of BarinxUogy (witli 
bibliography, 4tli ed., Editi. and f.oiid., 190S); Park, l‘alkogeiiii 
Mirtn-nrganisms (I/indon. loofi); StemlHTg. Manual of Boclcriology 
(with full bibliography, tnd ed.. New York, iftpfi); Woodhead, 
Bncirrsa and Ihnt fnoduels (with bibliography, London. iHoi). 
The Ixirtcriology ol tlie t;ifci'.tivu diseases (with bibliography) is 
fully given in the System of Maduinc. edited by Cliflord Allbutl, 
(inu ed., lamdoti. ui"7) For references consult Cenlrathl fUt 
Oakter. u. Paeasilenk. (Jena); also Jndei Madieus. The inosl import¬ 
ant works on immunity an.*' Ehrlich, Studies tn Immusiitv (English 
tran.slatu>n. New York, loufi). and Mvtchmkult, Jmmuuity in InfeelttK 
Diseases (English traiuslatioii, Cambridge. 1905). (R. M.*) 

BACTRIA (Bactriana), the ancient name of the country 
between the range of the Hindu Kush (Paropami.sus) and the 
Oxus(Arou Darya), with the capital Bactru(now liaikh); in the 
Persian iascriptions llAkhtri. It is a mountainous country witli 
a moderate climate. Water is abundant and the land is very 
fertile. Bactria was Uie home ol one of the Iranian tribes (sec 
Persia : Ancient Hisiory). Modem autliors have often used the 
name in a wider sense, us Uie designation ot the whole eastern 
part of Iran. As tliere can be .scarcely any doubt that it was in 
these regions, where the fertile soil of the mountainous country is 
evcry'where summnded and limited by the Turanian de.sert, that 
the prophet Zoroaster preached and gained his first adherents, 
and that his religion spread from here over tlie western parts of 
Iran, the saCTcd language in which the Avesta, the holy boiA of 
Zoroastrianism, is written, has often been called '' old Hactrian.” 
But there is no reason for this extensive use of the name, and the 
term “ old Baciriim " is, therefore, at present completely atian- 
doned by scholars. Still less foundation exists for the belief, once 
widely spread, that Bactria was the cradle of tlie Indo-Euro- 
p^ race ; it was based on the supposition that the nations of 
Europe had inunig;rated from Asia, and that the Aryan languages 
(IndiM and Iranian) stood nearest to the original language of 
the Indo^uropeans. It is now acknowludged by all uoguists 
that this suppasition is quite wrung, and that the Aryans prob¬ 
ably came from Europe. The eastern part of Iran seems to 
have been the region where the Aryans lived as long as they 
formed one peo^e, and whence they separated into Indians 
and Iranians. 

The Iranian tradition, preserved in the Avesta and in Firdousi's 
SlmiiMina, localizes a poA of iu heroes and myths in the east of 
Inn, and has transformed the okt gods who fight with the grimt 


snake into kings of Iran who fight with the IVmmians. Many 
modern authors have attempted to make history out of these 
stories, and hsevt created an old Baotrian empire of gnat extent, 
the kings of which had won great victories over the Turanians. 
But this historical aspect of the myth is of late origin: it is 
nothing but a reflex of the great Iranian empire founded by the 
Achaemenids and restored the Sassanids. The only historical 
fact which we can learn from the Iranian tradition is that the 
contrast and the feud between the peasants of Iran and the 
nomads of Turan was as great in old times as it is now: it is 
indeed based upon the natural geographical conditions, and is 
therefore eterni. But a great Bactrian empire certainly never 
existed ; the Bactrians and their neighbours were in old times 
ruled by petty local kings, one of whom wa.s Vishtaspa, the pro¬ 
tector of Zoroaster. Ctesias in his history <if the Assyrian empire 
(Diodor. Sic. ii. 6flj.) narrates a war waged by Ninui and Semiramis 
against the king of Bactria (whom some later authors, e.g. Justin 
i. I, call Zoroaster). But the whole Assyrian history of Ctesias 
is nothii^ but a fantastic fiction ; from the Assyrian inscriptions 
we know that the Assyriwts never entered the eastern parts of 
Iran. 

Whether Bactria formed part of the Median empire, we do not 
know ; but it was subjugated by Cyrus and from then formed 
one of the satrapies of the Persian empire. When Alexander hud 
defeated Darius ill., his murderer Bessus, the satrap of Bactria, 
tried to organize a national resistance in the east. But Bactria 
was conquered by Alexander without much difficulty ; it wa.s 
only farther in the north, beyond the Oxus, in .Sogdiena, that he 
met with strong resistance. Bactria became a province of the 
Macedonian empire, and soon came under the rule of Seloucus, 
king of Asia (sec Sei.eiicid Dtoasty and Hbxlenism). The 
Macedonians (and especially Seleucus 1 . and tus son Antiuchus 1 .) 
founded a great many Creek towns in eastern Iran, and the Greek 
language became for some time dmninunt there. The many 
difficulties against which the Seleucid kings had to fight and the 
attacks of Ptolemy 11 ., gave to Diodotus, satrap of Bactria, the 
opportunity of midting hiimielf independent (about 255 n.c.)nnd 
of conquering Sogdiana. He was the 'founder of the Graero- 
Bactrian kingdom. Diodotus and his successors were able to 
maintain themselves against the attacks of the Seleucids ; and 
when Antiiichuk III., “ the Great," had been defeated by the 
Romans (190 b.c.), the Bactrian king Euthydemus and his son 
Demetrius crossed the Hindu Kush and bc^n the conquest of 
eastern Iran and the Indus valley. For a short time they wielded 
great power ; a great Greek empire seemed to have arisen far in 
the East. But this empire was tom l>y internal dissensions and 
continual usurpations. When Demetrius advanced far into India 
one of his generals, Eucratides, made himself king of Bactria, 
and soon in every province there arose new usurpers, who pro¬ 
claimed themselves kings and fought one against the other. 
Most of them we know only by their coins, a great many of which 
are found in A%hanistBn and India. By these wars the dominant 
position of the Greeks was undermined even more quickly than 
would otherwise have been the case. After Demetrius and 
Eucratides, the kings abandoned the Attic standard of coinage 
and introduced a native standard ; at the same time the native 
language came into use by the side of the Greek. On the coins 
struck in India, the well-known Indian alphabet (called Brahmi 
by the Indians, the older form of the Devanagari) is used; on the 
coins struck in Afghanistan and in the Punjab the Kharoshfhi 
alphabet, which is derived directly from the Aramaic and was in 
GomraoD use in the western parts of India, as is shown bj' one 
of the inscriptions of Asoka and by the recent discovery of 
many fragmmtts of Indian manuscripts, written in Kharoshfht, 
in eastern Turkestan (fomicrly this alphabet has been called 
Arianic or Bactrian Pali; the true name is derived from Indian 
sources). 

Ihe weakness of the Graeco-Bactrian kingdoms was shown by 
their sudden and oxnplete overthrow. In the west toe Arsadd 
empire had risen, isnd Mitoradatss 1 . and Phraates II. bi^n to 
conqute some of their secstem districts, espeeWly Ateia (Herat). 
But in the north a new race atq>eai«d, Me«|p)Kan tribes, called 
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Si^iwis by the Greeks, amongst which the Ibchari, identical 
with the Yue«hi (?.».) of the Chinese, were the most important. 

159 B.C., according to Chinese sources, they entered Sogdiana, 
in 139 they conquered Bactria, and during the next generation 
^ey had made an end to the Greek rule in eastern Iran. Only 
in India the Greek conquers (Menander, ApoUodotus) main¬ 
tained themselves some time longer. But in the middle of the 
1st century b.c. the whole of eastern Iran and western India 
belonged to the great “ Indo-Scythian ” empire. The ruling 
dynasty had the name Kushan (Kusliuna), by which they ^ 
called on their wins and in the Persian sources. 'I'he most famous 
of these kings is Kanishka (ta. IS3-153X the great protector of 
Buddhism. I'he principal seat of the Tochari and the Kushan 
dynasty seems to have been Bactria; but they always main¬ 
tained the eastern parts of modem Afghanistan and Baluchistan, 
while the western regions (i\rei8, i.e. Herat, Seisian and part of 
the Helmund valley) were conquered by the Arsacids. In the 
3rd century the Kushan dynasty began to decay; aliout 4.0. 
320 the Gupta empire was founded in India. Thus the Kushanas 
were reduced to eastern Iran, where they bad to fight against the 
Sassanids. In the 5th century a new people came from the east, 
the Ephthalites (y.v.f or " wliiti! Huns,” who subjected Bactria 
(about 450); and they were followed by the Turks, who first 
appear in history about 4.0. 560 and subjugated the country 
north of the Oxus. Most of tlie small principalities of the Tochari 
or Kusluin became subject to them. But when tlie Sassanian 
empire was overthrown by the Arabs, the c(mquerors immedi¬ 
ately advanced eastwards, and in a few years Bactria and the 
whole Iran to the banks of the Jaxarles had submitted to the 
rule of the caliph and of Islam. 

Biui.iooKAPUY.~For Ut« i>arlior tiuie.*. see J'krsia. J^'or the 
Cuii'L'o tiactrian ami Indo Scvtluan kingdoms .sit (beside articles 
on the separate kings). H. H. Wilson. Ariuna Antiqua (1841); 
Ciinningliam, “ The Cires*ks of Boctriami, Anana and India ” m 
Numismatic Chnmitle, N. Ser. vui.-xii. ; A. von SuUet. Dte Nacb- 
lolgci Alexciudcrs des (jimsni tn Uabtneu und Judim (1S71*) ; I’. 
Gardner. The Cotns of the Gteek and Scvthii Kings of India (188(1. 
Caialogue of^ Gn-ek Coins in the British Museum, x.); A. voii 
Giitschmid. Oeschichle leans wnd seiner A'at hharlander nun Alexander 
its* Gtusaen his turn Umergang der Atsuetdmi (1888); A. Stein. 
'■ Zoroastrian Deities on Indo Scythian Coms,” liobylonian and 
Orteuial Record, i. 1S87 (cf. Cunningham, «li. ii. i88H); Vmcent A. 
Smith, " Tlir Kiishkn or Indo-Si ythian I’eriod of Indian History." 
Journal of the R. .Asiatic Soe., Kio.t (cf. his F.arhv history of India, 2nd 
ed tt)<>8); W, W. Tam. " Notes on Hellenism m Bactria and India " 
in Journ. of llellenit Studies, xaii. iyo2. For tiie history and character 
of tlie Indian aljilraUt cl. J. Bulder, " Imliscbe raUographic " (in 
Grundrtss der indo-arischen Philologie, Bd. i.). From the Grirk 
authors only a few notices have been preserved, especially bj* Justin 
(and in the prologiKs of Trogus) and Strabo; tar the later times 
we get some information from the Byrantino authors and Irom 
Persian and Armenian sources; cf. Tli. Nbldekc's translation of 
Taliari (Geschichtc der Terser und Arahrr tur Zeit Uet Sasaniden, 
i8go) and J. Marquart, *'Krkti&ihr " {Abhandlungen der himiglichen 
Gfs, d, \Vis,se»sekaflen eu Gitlingen, 1901). The Chinese sources are 
given by Deguignes, " Recherches sur quelques evuneraenb. qui 
concctnent Thisloire des rots grecs dc la Bactriaue." Mfm. tie 
t'acad, des inscriptions, xxv. ; E. Specht, " Etudes sur I’Asie 
contrail-' d'aprds les historiems chlnois " in Journal astalique, 8 sWe, 
ii. 1883, o s6rie, x. 1897 ; Syfvain U6vi, " Notes sur k» Indo- 
scythams," Journal asia/sque, 9 sine ix., x. and otbers. (Ep. M.) 

BACUP, a market town and municipal borough in the Rossen- 
dale parliamentary division of Lancashire, Engkndj'on the river 
Irwell, 203 m. N.N.W, from London, and 22 N. by E. from Man¬ 
chester, on the Lancashire & Yorkshire railway. Pop. (1901) 
^ finely situated in a narrow valley, surrounded by 
wild, high-lying moorland. It is wholly of modem growtdi;, and 
contams several handsume churches and other buil^ga, while 
amonginstitutiona the chief is the mechanics’ uwtituteand Kferary. 
The recreatioa gyaunds presented in 1893 by Mr. H» Uaden, 
M.P., are beautifully laid out. Cotton spinning and power-loom 
weaving are the rhaef of numerous manufacturing industries, 
and tliere are large collieries in the vkinity. The praicipie of 

co-operatiDOi» strengly dtvekiped, and a large am) handbene store 

ebnbuns unong other deportments a free hbiwy teg members. 
The botnugh ww meorpesoted in cSSa, sod the corporation 
connstt ^ a mayor, A aldermen and 17 counciOets. Area,6iao 
acres. In 1841 the population of the chapdry wot only 1306, 


One of the hiHs in the vioinity is fortified with a gront ancient 
earthwork and ditch. 

^*‘*®'***y, “* Tdugu roan”), a tribe inhabiting 
the Nugiri Hills, in India, by some authorities declared not to be 
an aboriginal or jungle race. Th^ are probably Dnavtdian by 
descent, though they arc in religion Hindus of the SMva sect 
They are supposed to havemigrated to the NUgiris from Myreie 
about A.i>. 1600, after the breaking up of t{u! kingiiom of Vija- 
yanagar. They are an agricultuml people and far the most 
numerous and w^thy of the hill tribes. Tbq' pay a tribute 
in grain, fire., to the Todus. Their langimge is e corrupt form of 
Kanarese. At the census of 1901 they numbered .34,178. 

S(T J. W. Biwks. An Account of thePrimHioe Tntes of the Ntfgfvir 
(187.0 ; Ntlgtri Manual, vol. i. pp. 218,228; Madras Jomn. of Sei. 
atui Lit. volv viii. {ij). myutji -, AJadt'as Museum UiultUii, voL ii*. 
no. I, j>j>. i-y. 


BADAJOZ (formerly sometimeg written Badajoe)^ a frontier 
province of western Spain, formed in 1833 of districts taken from 
the province of Kstremadura (q,v.), and bounded on the N. by 
Caceres, E. by Cordova and Ciudad Real, S. by Seville and 
Huelva, and W. by Portugal. Pop. (1900) 520,246; area, 
8451 sq. tn. Badajuz is thus tlie largest province of the whole 
kingdom. Although in many districte there arc low ranges of 
hills, the surface is more often a desolate and tnunutunous plain, 
flat or slightly undulating. Its one laige river is the Guadiana, 
which traverses the north of the province from east to west, 
fed by many tributaries ; bul it is only at certain seasoas tiiat 
the river-beds fill with any considerable volume of water, and 
the Guadiana may frequently be forded without difficulty. The 
climate shows great extremes of heat in summer and of cold 
in winter, when fierce north and north-west winds blow oaoss 
the plains. In the hot months intermittent fevers are prevalent 
in the Guadiana valley. The rainfall is scanty in average years, 
and only an msignificunt proportion of the land is irrigated, while 
the rest is devoted to pasture, or covered with thin bush and 
finest. Agriculture, and the cultivation of fruit, including 
the vine and olive, are tJius in a very backward conditioii; but 
Badajoz posscs.sesniore livestock than any other Spanish provmce. 
Its acorn-fed swine ore celebrated throughout Spain for their 
hams and bacon, and large herds of sheep and goats thrive where 
the pasture Is too meagre for cattle. The exploitation of the 
mineral resources of Barlajo* is greatly hindered by lack of 
water and means of communication ; in 1903, out of nearly 600 
mines registered only 26 were at work. 'Ihcir output consisted 
of kad, with very small quantities of copper. The local industries 
are not of much importance: they comprise manufoi tures of 
woollen and cotton stuffs of a coarse description, soaps, oil, cork 
and leather. The purely commercial interests are more im¬ 
portant than the industrial, because of the transit trade to 
and from Portugal tlirough no kss than seven custom-houses. 
Many ports of the provinoi are inacce-ssible except by road, and 
the ri^s arc ill-made, ill-kept and wholly insufficient. The 
main line of the Modrid-Lisiion railway passes through ViUanuevm 
de la Serena, Merida and Hadojo*; at Mhrkki it is joined by 
the railways going ncHtb to Ciioeres and south to Zafrt, where 
the lines from Htielm and Seville unite. After Badajo*, the 
capital (pop. (1900) 30,899), the principal towns are Ahnen- 
dralejo (12,587), Azuaga (u.iysX I>on Benito(i6,56s), Jerez de 
loB Caballeros (io,27»), Merida (u^fift) and Vilknueva de la 
Serena (13,489.); these, and also the histoikally interesting 
village of Albuera, are described in separate articles. Other sm Ai | 
towns, chiefly important as markets for agricultural produce, 
are Alb^rque (9030.), Cabeza del Buey (7566X Campanario 
( 74 SOX Fregenal de la Siem(96»5), Fuente de Cantos (848*11, 
Fuente del Maestre (6934), U«ena (7049), Montijo (7644), 
Okvade Jerez(8348XOhyenza<9066),Sais Vicente de Akrintam 
( 77 aaX Vrilafrana de fm Barros (9954) Very few in- 
habifants emigrate from this province, whve the hfeth-rate 
considerably exceeds the death-rate. Edueatioo, even primary, 

IS i» a very haekwerd conditioa. 

BABAJW, the. cafiita) el the Spanisb provinoe described 
aneve ; utuaMd Hom to the Poruigaese frentier, on the-left 
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b«nk of the river Guadiana, and the Madrid-lisbon railway. 
Pop. (1900) 3 o,K 99. Badajoz is the see of a bishop, and the 
official residence of the captain-ft^eral of Estremadura. It 
occupies a s%ht eminence, crowned by the ruins of a Moorish 
castle, and overlooking the Guadiana. A strong wall and 
bastions, with a broad moat and outworks, and forts on the 
surrounding heights, give the city an appearance of great strength. 
The river, which flos^s between the castle-hill and the powerfully 
armed fort of San Cristobal, is crossed by a magnificent granite 
bridge, originally built in 1460, repaired in 1507 and rebuilt in 
The whole aspen of Badajoz recalls its stormy history ; 
even the cathedral, built in 1258, resembles a fortress, with 
massive embattled walls. Badajoz was the birthplace of the 
statesman Manoel dc (iodoy, duke of Alcudia (1767-1851), and of 
the painter Luis deMorahv.fi 5017 1586). Two pictures by Morales, 
unfortunately rctjucht'd in modern times, are preserved in the 
cathedral. Owing to its position the city enjoys a eonsiderable 
transit trade with Portugal; its other industries include the j 
manufacture of linen, woollen and leather goods, and of pottery. 
It is not mentioned by any Roman historian, and first rose to 1 
importance under Mwirish rule. In 1051 it became the capital 
of a small Moorish kingdom, and, though temporarily held by 
the Portuguese in n68, it retained its indeiiendcnce until 1129, 
when it was captured by Alphonso IX. of laion. As a frontier 
fortress it underwent many sieges. It was beleaguered by the 
Portuguese in 1660. and in 1705 by the Allies in the War of the 
.Spanish Succession. During the Peninsular War Badajoz was 
unsuccessfully attacked by the French in 1808 and 1809 ; but 
on the loth of March 1811, the Spanish commander, Jos6 Imaz, 
was brilied into surrendering to the French force under Marshal 
.Soult. A British army, commanded by Marshal Beresford, 
endeavoured to retake it, and on the i6th of May defeated a 
relieving force at Albuem, but the siege wa.s abandoned in 
une. Tlie fortress was finally stormed on the 6th of April 1812, 
y the British under Lord Wellington, and carried with terrible 
loss. It was then delivered up to a two days’pillage. A military 
and republican rising took place here in August 1885, but com¬ 
pletely failed. 

BADAKSHAN, including Wakhan, a province on the north¬ 
east frontier of Afghanistan, adjoining Russian territory. Its 
north-eastern lioundaries were decided by the Anglo-Russian 
agreement of 1875, wliieh expressly acknowledged “ Badakshan 
with its dependent district Wakhan ” as “ fully belonging to the 
amir of Kabul,’’ and limited it to the left or southern bank of 
the Oxus. Much of the interior of the province is still unex¬ 
plored. On the west, Badakshan is bounded by a line which 
cro.sses the Turkestan plains southwards from the junction of 
the Kunduz and Oxus rivers till it touches the eastern water- 
divide of the Tashkuighan river (here called the Koh-i-Chungar), 
and then nins south-east, crossing the Sarkhab affluent of the 
Khanubad(Kunduz), till it strikes the Hindu Kush. The southern 
boundary is esuried along the crest of the Hindu Kush as far as 
the Khawak pass, leading from Badakshan into the Panjshir 
valley. Beyond this It is indefinite. It is known that the Kafirs 
occupy the crest of the Hindu Kush eastwards of the Khawak, 
but how far they extend north of the main watershed is not 
ascertainable. The southern limits of Badakshan become 
definite again at the Dorah pass. The Dorah connects Zebak 
and Ishkashim at the elbow, or bend, of the Oxus with the 
Lutku valley leading to Chitral. From the Dorah eastwards 
the crest of the Hindu Kush again becomes the boundary till 
it effects a junction with the Muztagh and Sarikol ranges, which 
shut off China from Russia and India, Skirting round the head 
of the Tigdumbash Pamir, it finally metges into the Pamir 
boundary, and turns westwards, following the course of the 
Oxus, to the junction of that river and the Khanabad (Kunduz), 
So far as the northern boundary follows the Oxus stream, under 
the northern riopes of the Hin^ Kush, it is only separated by 
the length of th^ slopes (some 8 or 10 m.) from the southern 
bound.ary along the crest Thus Badakshan reaches out an arm 
into the Pamirs eastwards—Ixrttle-shaped—narrow at Afr neck 
(represented by the northern slopes of Ae Hindu Kush), and 


swelling out eastwards so as to include a part of the great and 
little Pamirs. Before Ae boundary settlement of 1873 the small 
states of Roshan and Shignan extended to the left bank of the 
I Oxus, and the province of Darwaz, on Ae other hand, extended 
to the right bank. Now, however, the Darwaz extension norA- 
wards is exchanged for Ae Russian Pamir extension westwards, 
and the river throughout is the boundary between Russian and 
Afghan territory; the political boundaries of those provinces 
and those of Wakhan being no longer coincident with Aeir 
geographical limits. 

TTie following are Ae chief provincial subdivisions of Badak¬ 
shan, omitting Ko.slian and Shignan:—On the west Rustak, 
Kat^han, Ghori, Narin and Anderab; on Ae norA Darwaz, 
Ragh and Shiwa ; on Ac east Charan, Ishkashim, Zebak and 
Wakhan: and in Ae centre Faizabad, Farkhar, Minjan and 
Kishm. There are others,, but nothing certain is known about 
these minor subdivisions. 

The conformation of the mountain districts, which comprise 
all tlie southern districts of BadakAan and the northern hills 
and valleys of Kafiristan, is undoubtedly analogous to that of 
the rest of the Hindu Kush westwards. The water-divide of Ae 
Hindu Kush from Ac Dorah to the Khawak pass, t.e. Arougli 
the centre of Kafiristan, has never been accurately traced ; but 
its topographical conformation is evidently a continuation of 
that which has been observed in the districts of Badakshan 
to Ac west of the Khawak. The Hindu Kush represents the 
southern edge of a great central upheaval or plateau. It breaks 
up into long spurs .southwards, deep amongst wliich are hidden 
the valleys of Kafiristan, almost isolated from each other liy Ae 
rugged and snow-capped altitudes which divide them. To the 
north Ac plateau gradually slopes away towards the Oxus, 
falling from an average altitude of 15,000 It. to 4000 ft. about 
Faizabad, in Ac centre of Badakslian, but tailing off to 1100 at 
Kunduz, in Kataghan, where it merges into the flat plains 
bordering the Oxus. 

The Kokcha river traverses Badakshan from south-east to 
norA-west, and, wiA Ac Kunduz, drains all Ac northern slopes 
of the Hindu Kush west of the Dorah pass. Some of its sources 
are near Zebak, close to the great bend of the Oxus northwards, 
so that it cuts off all the mountainous area included within that 
bend from Ae rest of Badakshan. Its chief affluent is Ac Minjan, 
which Sir CJeorge Robertson found to be a considerable stream 
where it approaches the Hindu Kush close under the Dorah. 
Like the Kunduz, i( probiibly drains the northern .slopes of the 
Hindu Kush by deep lateral valley.s, more or less parallel to 
Ae crest, reaching westwards towards Ae Kliawak pass. From 
Ae Oxus (1000 ft.) to Faizabad (4000 ft.) and Zolwk (8500 ft.) 
the course of Ae Kokcha offers a high road across Badakshan ; 
between Zebak and Ishkashim, at Ae Oxus bend, there is but 
an insignificant pass of 9500 ft.; and from Ishkashim by Ae 
Panja, Arough Ae Pamirs, is the continuation of what must 
once have been a much-traversed trade route connecting Afghan 
Turkestan wiA Kashgar and Qiina. It is undoubtedly one of 
Ae great continental high-roads of Asia. NorA of Ae KokAa, 
within Ae Oxus bend, is the mountainous district of Darwaz, 
of whiA the physiography belongs raAer to Ac Pamir type than 
to that of Ae Hindu KuA. 

A very remarkable meridional range extends for 100 m. north¬ 
wards from the Hindu Kush (it is across Ais range Aat the route 
from Zebak to lAkashim lies), which determines the great bend 
of Ae Oxus river northwards from Ishkashim, and narrows Ae 
valley of that river into Ae formation of a trough as far as Ae 
next bend westwards at Kala Wamar. The western slopes of 
this rat^^e drain to Ac Oxus eiAer norA-westwards, by Ae 
Kokcha and Ae Ragh, or else they twist Aeir streams into Ae 
Shiwa, which runs due north across Darwaz. Here again we 
find the main routes whiA traverse Ae country following the 
rivers closely. The sralleys are narrow, but fertile and populous. 
Hie mountains are niggA smd difficult; but there is muA of 
the world-famous beauty of aceDery,ai>d of the almost phenomenal 
agricultural wealA of Ae valleys of Bokhara and Ferghana to 
be found in Ae as jret half-explored lecesse^ of Badideshan. 
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The prindpii} domeaticated luiimal i$ the yak. There are aiio 
large flocks of sheep, cows, goats, ponies, fine dogs and Baetrian 
camels. The more anportant wild animab are a large wild 
sheep (Ova poli), foxes, wolves, jackals, bears, boars, deer 
and leopards ; amongst birds, there are partridges, pheasants, 
ravens, jays, sparrows, larlc-s, a famous breed of hawks, &c. 

Badakshan proper Ls peopled by Tajiks, Turks and Arabs, 
who speak the Persian and Tuiki languages, and profess the 
orthodox doctrines of the Mahommedan law adopted by the 
Sunnite sect; while the mountainous districts are inhabited 
by Tajiks, professing the Shi'ite creed and speaking distinct 
dialects in different districts. 

History. —Badakshan, part of the Greek Bactria, was visited by 
Hsiian Tsang in 630 and 644. The Arabian geographers of the 
10th century speak of its mines of ruby and lapis lazuli, and give 
notices of the flourishing commerce and large towns of Waksh 
and Khotl, regions which api>ear to have in part corresponded 
with Badakshan. In 1272-1273 Marco Polo and his companions 
stayed for a time in Badakshan. During this and the following 
centuries the country was governed by tangs who claimed to lie 
descendants of Alexander the Great. The last of these kings was 
Shah Mahommed, who died in the middle of the t5th century, 
leaving only his married daughters to represent the royal line. 
Early in the middle of the i6th century the Usbegs obtained 
possession of B.adakshan, but were soon expelled, and then the 
country was generally governed by descendants of the old royal 
dynasty by the female line. About the middle of the i8th century 
the pre.sent dynasty of Mirs established its footing in the place of 
the old one which had become extinct. In 1765 the country was 
invaded and ravaged by the ruler of Kabul. During the first three 
decades of the iQth century it was overrun and depopulated by 
Kohan Beg and his son Murad Beg, chiefs of the Katoghan Usbegs 
of Kunduz. When Murad Beg died, the power passed into the 
hands of another Usb^, Mahommed Amir Khan. In 1859 the 
Kataghan Usbegs were expelled : and Mir Jahander Shah, the 
representative of the modem royal line, was reinstated at Faizabad 
under the supremacy of the Afghans. In 1867 he was expelled 
by Abdur Rahman and replaced by Mir Mahommed Shah, and 
other representatives of the same family. (T. H. II.*) 

BADALOCCHIO, SISTO, surnamed Rosa (1581-1647), Italian 
painter and engraver, was born at Parma. He was of the school 
of Annibale Carracci, by whom he was highly esteemed for design. 
His principal engravings are the series known as Raphael’s Bible, 
which were executed by him in conjunction with Lanfranco, 
another pupil of Carracci. The best of his paintings, which are 
few in number, are at Parma. He died at Bologna. 

BADAIiOMA (anc. Baetulo), a,town of north-eastern Spain, 
in the provini* of Barcelona ; 6 m. N.E. of the city of Barcelona, 
on the left bank of the small river Bes6s,and on the Mediterranean 
.Sea. Pop. (1900) t9,»4o. Badalona has a station on the coast 
railway from Barcelona to Perpignan in France, and a small 
harbour, chiefly important for its fishing and boat-building 
trades. TTiere are gas, chemical and mineral-oil works in the 
town, which also manufactures woollen and cotton goods, glass, 
biscuits, sugar and brandy ; .while the surrounding fertile plains 
produce an abundance of grain, wine and fruit. Badalona thus 
largely contributes to the export trade of Barcelona, and may, 
in fact, be regarded as its industrial suburb. 

BADBT, iOHN (d. 1410), one of the early I^illard martyrs, 
was a tailor (or perhaps a blacksmith) in the west Midlands, and 
was condemned by the Worcester diocesan court for his denial 
of transubstafitiation. Badby bluntly maintained that when 
Christ sat at sui>per with his disciples he had not his body in 
his hand to distribute, and that “ if every host consecrated at 
the altar were the Lord’s body, then there lie 20,000 Gods in 
England.” A further court in St Paul’s, London, presided over 
by Archbishop Arundel, condemned him to be burned at Smith- 
field, the tournament ground just outside the dty walls. It is 
said that the prince of Wales (afterwards Henry V.) witnessed the 
execution and Offered the sufferer both life and a pension if he 
would recant; but in Wobingham’swords, ” the abandoned villain 
declined the prince’s advice, and chose rather to be burned tium 
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to give reverence to the life<giving sacrammit. ^ it befell that 
tills mischievous fellow was burnt to ashes, and died miserably 
in his sin.” • 

BADDELEY, ROBERT (c. 1732-17^), English actor, is said 
to have been first a cook to Samuel Foote, “the EngM Aris¬ 
tophanes,” and then a valet, before he apjieared on the stage. 

In 1761, described as “ of Drury Lane theatre,” he was aeen at 
the theatre in Smock Alley, Dublin, as ^omez in Dryden’s 
Spanish Friar. Two years later he was a regular member of the 
Drury Lane company in London, where he had a great success 
in the low comedy and .servants’ parts. He remained at this 
theatre and the Haymarket until his death. He was the original 
Moses in the School for Scandal. Baddeley died on the 20th of 
November 1794. He bequeathed property to found a home for 
decayed actors, and also £3 per annum to provide wine and cake 
in the green-room of Drury Lane theatre on TVelfth Night 
The ceremony of the Baddeley cake has remained a regular 
institution. 

His wife Sorau Baddblev (1745-1786), an actress and 
singer, was bom in London, the daughter of a sergeant-trumpeter 
named Snow. She was a woman of great lieauty, but excessive 
vanity and notorious conduct. At the age of eighteen she ran 
away with Baddeley, then acting at Drury Ijme, and she herself 
made'her first appearance on the stage there on the 27th of April 
1765, as Ophelia. I.4iter, as a singer, she obtained engagements 
at Ranelogh and Vauxhall. Though separated from her husband 
on account of her misconduct, she still played several years in 
the same comjiany. Her beauty and her extravagance rendered 
her celebrated, but the money which she made in all sorts of 
ways was so freely squandered that she was obliged to take refuge 
from her creditors in Edinburgh, where she made her last appear¬ 
ance on the stage in 1784. 

Si!0 Memoirs of Mistress Sophia Baddeley. by Mrs Elizatieth Steele, 

O vote. (1781). 

BADEN, a town and watering-place of Austria, in lower 
Austria, 17 m. S. of Vienna by rail. fop. (1900) 12,447. It is 
lieautifully situated at the mouth of the romantic Helenenthal, 
on the banks of the Schweehat, and has become the principal 
summer resort of the inhabitants of the neighbouring capital. 

It possesses a new Kurhaus, fifteen bathing-establishments, a 
parish church in late Gothic style, and a town-hall, which contains 
interesting archives. The warm baths, which gave name to the 
town, are thirteen in number, with a temperature of from 72° F. 
to 97° F., and contain, as chief ingredient, sulphate of Ihne. 
They rise for the most pert at the foot of the Calvarienbeig 
(1070 ft), which is composed of dolomitic limestone, and are 
mostly used lor bathing purposes. Several members of the 
Austrian imperial family have made Baden their summer 
residence and have built here beautiful villas. There are about 
20,000 visitors annually. Baden possesses several parks and is 
surrounded by lovely and interesting spots, of whidi the most 
frequented is the picturesque valley of the Hdenenthal, which 
is traversed liy the Schweehat. Not far from Baden, the valley 
i is crossed by the magnificent aqueduct of the Vienna waterworks. 
At the entrance to the valley, on the right bank of the river, 
lie the ruins of the t2th-ccntury castle of Rauheneck, and at its 
foot stands the ChAteau Weflbuig, built in 1820-1823 I’y Arch¬ 
duke Charles, the victor of Aspern. On the left bank, jnst 
opposite, stands the ruined casde of Rauhenstein, dating also 
from the 12th century. About 4 m. ujj the valley is Hayerling, 
a hunting-lodge, where the crown prince Rudolph of Austria 
was found dead in 1889. Farther up is Alland, whence a road 
leads to the old and well-preserved abbey of Heiligenkieuz. It 
possesses a church, in Romanesque style, dating from the iith 
century, with fine doisters and the tombs of several members 
of Ae Babenbeig fiunily. The highest point in the nei^bour- 
hood of Baden is the peak of the Hoher Lindkogel (2&5 ft), 
popularly adled die Eiseme Thor, which is ascended ip about • 
three hours. 

The celebrity of Baden datek back to the days of the Romans, 
who knew It by. the riaiue of Thermae Parmomeae, and remains 
of dieir occupation stitt exist It received its duuter as a town 
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in 1480, nnd nlthougb atcked at various times by Hungarians 
and Turks, it soon flourished again. 

See J. Schwnri!. lur UeilqutUtn van BMen M Wun (Vienna, jrd ed., 
*900). 

BADSN, or BAueN-BADEir (tu distinguish it from other places 
of the name), u town and fashiotuibie watering-place of Germany, 
in the grand-duchy of fioden, 23 m, S, by W. of Karlsruhe, with 
which It 1.1 connected by a branch of the Mannheim and Basel 
railway. Its situatiSo—on a hill 600 ft. high, in the beautiful 
valley of the Black Forest—its extensive pleasure-grounds, 
gardens and promenades, and the brilliancy of the life that is 
hd during the season, have lung attracted crowds of visitors 
from all parts of the world. The resident jxrpulatiun was in 
1885, 12,770; in 1895, 14.862; and in 1905, i6,2,t8; but tlie 
nunilrer of visitors exceeds 70,000 annually. Until tlie war of 
1870, the prevailing natiorulity was French, but of late years 
Americans, Russians and English are the more numerous. The 
hot springs arc twcniy-iiine in nuinl)cr, and vary in temperature 
from 37" to 54° R., i.e. from 115“ to 153° Fahr. 'They flow from 
the castle ro^ at the rate of 90 gallons per minute, and the water 
is conveyed through the town in pipes to supply the different 
batlis. There are two chief bathing-establishments, accounted 
the most elegant in Europe. Tlie waters of Baden-Baden are 
specific in coses of chronic rheumatism and gout, paralysis, 
neuralgia, skin diseases and various internal complaints, such 
as stone and uric acid. Tlie town proper is on the right bank 
of the Dos, but the principal resorts of the visitors are on 
the left. A Cttiwersalmnshaus and a TrinkhaUe or pump-room, 
a tlaaitre and a picture-gallery, library and reading-room arc 
among the ctiief buildings. The public gaming-tables, which 
for so numy years were a strikii^ leaturc, are now abolished. 
'Ihe only building of much antiquarian interest, with the excep¬ 
tion of the castles, is the parish church, which dates from the 
15tli century, and contains the tombs of several of the margraves. 
The churchas include a Lutheran, an English, in the Norman 
style of architecture, and a Russian, wiUi brautiful frescoes; 
while, on the MichaeUberg is the Greek diapel, with a gilded 
dome, which was erected over the tomb of a .son of the Rumanian 
prince Michel Stourdza, who died here in i8()3. 

The springs of Baden were known to the Romans, and the 
foundation of the town is referred to the emjieror Hadrian by 
an inscription of somewhat doubtful authenticity. The name 
of Amelia Aqtunsis was given tu it in honour of Aurelius Beverus, 
in whose reign it would seem tu have l>een well known. Frag¬ 
ments of its ancient sculptures are still to be seen, and in 1847 
remains of Kconun vapour baths, well preserved, were discovered 
just below the New tistle. From the 14th centuiy down to the 
close of the 17th, Baden was the residence of the margiaves, 
tu wdiom it gave its name. They first dwelt in the Old Castle, 
the ruins of wliich still occupy the summit of a hill abive the 
town, but in 1479 tliey removed to the New Castle, which is 
situated on the hill-side nearer tu the town, and is remarkable 
for its subterranean dungeons. During the Thirty Vcojts' Wat 
Baden suffered severely from the various combatants, hut 
especially from the French, who pillaged it in 1643, and laid it 
in ashes in 1689. The maigrave Lwis William removed to 
Rastatt in 1706. Since the beginning of the 19th century the 
government has greatly fostered the growth of the town. 

S«* Wettendortor. Utt Kmart Haif-Badtn (2nd cd.. 1898); 
Schwort, Hit HtU^mllen van llmlen-SaUtn (4tb ed., i<jo2). 

BADBR, a town in the Swiss canton of Aaigau, on the left bank 
of the river Limmat, 14 m. by rail N.W. of Zurich. It is now 
chiefi)! visited by reason of its hut sulphur springs, which ore 
mentioned by Tacitus (Hist, i. ca^ 67) and were very fashionable 
ui the 15th and 16th centuries. They are especially efficacious in 
cases of gouty and rheumatic ofiections, and are much frequented 
^ Swiss invalids, foreign visitors being but few in number, 
tiiey lie a little north of the old town, with which thi^ are now 
connected by a fine boulevard. Many Roman remains have been 
foundin thegardens of the Kuraaah The town is very picturesque, 
with its stee)) and naimw streets, and its one surviving gateway, 
while it is dominated on the west by the ruined castle of Stein, 


fomerily a stronghold of the Habsbufgs, but destroyed in 1415 
and again in 171a. In 1415 Baden (with the Aaigau) was con¬ 
quered by the Eight Swiss Confederates, whose b^ifi inhabited 
the other castle, on the right bank of the Limmat, which defends 
the ancient bridge across that river. As the conquest of the 
Aaigau was the first made by the Confederates, their delegates 
(or Ae federal diet) naturally met at Baden, from 1426 to about 
1712, to settle matters relating to these subject lands, so that 
during that period Baden was really the capital of Switzerland. 
'The diet sat in the old town-hall or Raiham, where was also signed 
ill 1714 the treaty of Baden which put an end to the war between 
France and the Empire, and thus completed tlie treaty of Utrecht 
(1713). Baden was the capital of ^e canton of Baden, from 
1798 to 1803, when the canton of Aargau was created. To tlie 
N.W. of the baths a new industrial quarter has sprung up of 
late years, tlie largest works being for electric engineering. In 
1900 the permanent population of Baden was 6050 (German¬ 
speaking, mainly Romanists, with many Jews), but it is greatly 
.swelled in summer by the influx of visitors. 

One mile S. of Baden, on the Limmat, is the famous Cistercian 
monastery of Wettingen (1227-1841—the monks are now at 
Mehrerau near Bregenz), with splendid old painted gloss in the 
cloisters and magnificent early 17th-century carved stalls in 
the choir of the church. Six miles W. of Baden is the small 
town of Brugg (2345 inhabitants) in a fine position on the Aar, 
and dose to the remains of the Roman colony of Vindonissa 
(Windisch), as well as to the monastery (founded 1310) of 
Konigsfelden, formerly the burial-place of the early Habsbuzg.s 
(the castle of Habsburg is but a short way off), .still retuining 
much fine painted glass. 

See Barth. Fricker, Otichu hit der StadI and Bdder tu Haden 
(Aurau. 1880). (W. A. B. ('.) 

BADEN, GRAND DUCHY OF, a sovereign state of Germany, 
lying in the south-west corner of the empire, Ixjunded N. by the 
kingdom of Bavaria and the grand-duchy of llesse-Darmstadt; 
W. and practically throughout its whole length by the Rliine, 
which separates it from the Bavarian Palatinate and the imperial 
province of Alsace-Lorraine; S. by Switzerland, and E. by tlie 
kingdom of Wiirttemberg and part of Bavaria. The country has 
an area of 5823 sq. m. and consists of a considerable portion of 
the eastern half of the fertile valley of the Rhine and of the 
mountains which form its boundary. 'The mountainous part is 
by &r the most extensive, forming, indeed, nearly 80% of 
the whole area. From the Lake of Constance in the soutli to the 
river Neckar in the north is a portion of the Black Forest or 
Schwamaald, which is divided by Uie valley of the Kinzig into two 
districts of different elevation. 'To the south of the Kinzig the 
mean height is 3100 ft, and the loftiest summit, the Felduerg, 
reaches about 48^ ft, while to the north the mean height is only 
2100 ft, and the Belchen, the culminating point of the whole, 
does not exceed 4480 ft To the north of tlie Neckar is the 
OdenwaldRange, with a mean of i44oft,and in theKatzenbuckel, 
an extreme of 1980 ft. Lying between the Rhine and tlie Dreisam 
is the Kaiserstuhl, an independent volcanic group, nearly 10 m. 
in length and 5 in breadth, the highest point of winch Ls 1760 ft 
The greater part of Baden belongs to the basin of the Rhine, 
which receives upwards of twenty tributaries from the highlands; 
the north-eastern portion of the territory is also watered by the 
Main and the Neckar. A part, however, of the eastern slope 
of the Black Forest belongs to the basin of the Danube, which 
there takes its rise in a number of mountain streams. Among 
the numerous lakes which belong to the duchy are the Mummel, 
Wilder, Eichener and Schluch, but none of them is of any size. 
The L^e of Constance (Boitn-See) belongs partly to Bavaria 
smd Switzerland. 

Owing to its physical configuration Baden presents great 
extremes of heat and cold. T^ Rhine valley is the warmest 
district in Germany, but the iugber elevations of the Black Forest 
record the greatest degrees at cold experienced in the south. 
The mean tempemture of the Rhine valley is a^roximately 
50° F. and that of the high table-land, 43° F. July is the hottest 
and January the coldest month in the year, 
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The minenl wealth of Baden is not great; but iron, coal, 
zinc and lead of excdlent quality are produced, and silver, 
copper, gold, cobalt, vitriol and sulphur are obtained in small 
quantities. Peat is found in abundance, as well as gypsum, 
china-clay, potters’ earth and salt. The mineral springs of Baden 
are very numerous and have acquired great celebrity, those of 
Baden-Baden, Badenweiler, Antc^ast, Griesbach, Freiersbacb 
and Petersthal being the most frequented. 

In the valle>'8 the soil is particularly fertile, yielding luxuriant 
crops of wheat, maize, barley, spelt, Ijeans, potatoes, tax, hemp, 
hops, beetroot and tobacco; and even in the more mountainous 
parts rye, wheat and oats are extensively cultivated. There is a 
considerable extent of pa.sture land, and the rearing of cattle, 
sheep, pigs and goats is largely practised. Of game, deer, wild 
boars, hares, snipe and partridges are fairly abundant, while the 
mountain streams yield trout of excellent quality. The culture 
of the vine increases, and the wines, which are characterized by 
a mildness of flavour, are in good demand. The gardens and 
orchards supply gre.it abundance of fruits, especiSly almonds 
and walnuts ; and bee-keeping is common throughout the 
country. A greater proportion of Baden than of any other of 
the south (ierman states is occupied by forests. In these the 
predominant trees are the fir and pine, but many others, such ns 
the chestnut, are well represented. A third, at least, of the 
annual supply of timber is exported. 

Poptdation. —^At the beginning of the rqth century Baden was 
only a ma^raviatc, with an area little exceeding r 300 sq. m., and 
a population of 210,000. Since then it has from time to time 
acquired additional territory, so that its area now amounts to 
5823 sq. m., and its population (1905) to 2,009,320, of whom 
about 60% are Roman (atholics, 37 % Protestants, ii% 
Jews, and the remainder of other confessions. Of the population, 
about one-half may be claiisified as rural, i.e. living in communities 
of less than 2000 inhabitants ; while the density of the popu- 
Ution is about 330 to the square mile. The country is divided 
into the following districts, with the respective chief towns and 
populations as shown :— 


DiHtrict. 

Chief towns. 

Pop. (Iyo5). 

(i) MannhHm 

Mannheim 

162.607 

(2) Karlsruhe 

Heidelberg 

49.43Q 

Karlsruhe 

111.200 

(jJ Freiburg-im-Breisgau 

l^forzheim 

59.307 

Freihurg 

74.102 

(4) Con.«itance 

Constance 

24.B)8 


The capital of the duchy is Karlsruhe, and among important 
towns other than the above are Rasfatt, Baden-Baden, Bnichsal 
and l.abr. The population is most thickly clustered in the north 
and in the neighbourhood of the Swiss town of Basel. The 
inhabitants of ^den are of various origin—those to the north 
of the Murg being descended from the Alemanni and those to the 
south from the Franks, while the Swabian plateau derives its name 
and its population from another race. (See WiJRTTEMBBitG.) 

Industries.—-Of the area, sfi-S % is cultivated and 38% forest, 
but the agricultural industry, whii formerly yielded the hulk of 
the wealth (rf the country, is now equalled, if not surpassed, by 
the industrial output, which has attained very considerable 
dimensions. The chief articles of rrutnufacture are machinery, 
wrollen and cotton goods, silk ribbons, paper, tobacco, leather, 
china, glass, clocks, jewell^ and chemk^s. Beet sugar is also 
largely manufactured, and the inhabitants of the Black Forest 
have long been celebrated for their dexterity in the mannfacf^im 
of wooden ornaments and toys, musical boxes and organs. 

The exports of Baden, which coincide largely with the in¬ 
dustries just mentioaed, tie of considerable importance, but the 
balk of its trade conaiths in the transit ofgoods. The country is 
well furnished with roads and lailaays, Ute greater proportion 
of the latter beiiig in the hands of ^ state; A line runs the 
whole leiigth of huid, for the most part parallel with the 
wfails branches cross obliquely from eut to arest Mann¬ 
heim is the great empoiinm lor the exptnrt of goods down the 
Rhine aid a huge rivar traffic. It is also the chief mami- 
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facturing town of the duchy and the seat of administrative 
government for the northern portion of the country. 

Eduaitim and Rdigim.—Tht educational establishments of 
Baden are numerous and flouriahing, and pubhe education is 
entirely in the hands of the government. There are two univer¬ 
sities, the Protestant at Heidelberg and the Roman Catholic 
at Freiburg-im-Breisgau, and a celebrated technical college at 
Karlsruhe. The grand-duke is a Protestant; under him the 
Evangelical Church is governed by a nominated council and a 
synod consisting of the “ prelate,” 48 elected, and 7 nominated 
lay and clerical members. The Roman Catholic archtashop of 
Freibuig is metropolitan of the Upper Rhine. 

Constitution and Government. —The government of Baden is 
an hereditary monarchy, with the executive power vested in the 
grand-duke, while the legislative authority is shared by him 
with a representative assembly (iMndlag) consisting of two 
chambers. The upper chamber is composed of all the princes 
of the reigning family who are of full age; the chiefs of the 
mediatized families ; the archbishop of Freibuig ; the president 
of the Protestant Evangelical church ; a deputy from each of the 
universities and from the technical high school, eight members 
elected by the territorial nobility for four years, three repre¬ 
sentatives of the chamber of commerce, two of that of agri¬ 
culture, one of that of trades, two mayors of municipalities, 
one burgomaster of lesser towns, one member of a district council, 
and eight members (two of them legal functionaries) nominated 
by the grand-duke. The lower chamber consists of 73 popular 
representatives, of whom 24 are elected by the buigesses of 
certain towns and 49 by the rural communities. Every citizen 
of 25 years of age, who has not Iteen convicted and is not a 
pauper, bus a vote. The elections are, however, indirect; the 
citizens nominating the WafiltnSnner (deputy elecUirs) and the 
latter electing the representatives. The Cambers meet at least 
every two years. The members of tlie lower chamber are elected 
for four years, lialf the number retiring at the expiration of every 
two years. The executive consists of ftur departments of state 
—those of the interior, of foreign affairs and of the grand-ducal 
house, of finance, and of justice, ecclesiastical affairs and educa¬ 
tion. The chief sources of revenue are direct and indirect taxes, 
domains and railways. The last ore woriced by the state, and 
the sole public debt, amounting to about it millions sterling, 
is attributable to this head. The supreme courts of justice of 
the duchy are in Karlsruhe, Freiburg, Offenburg, Heidelberg, 
Mosbach, Waldshut, Constance and kfamnheim, whence appeius 
lie to the Reiehsgerieht (supreme triliunal of the empire) in 
Leipzig. By virtue of a convention with Prussia, of 1871, the 
Baden army forms a portion of the Prussian army. 

History.—Vtarmg the middle ages the district which now 
forms the grand-duchy of Baden was ruled by various counts, 
prominent among whom were the counts and dukes of /Ahringen. 
In 1112 Hermann, a son of Hermann, maigrave of Verona 
(d. 1074), and grandson of Bertold, duke of Corinthia and count 
of ZfUiringen, having inherited some of the German estates of 
his family, called himself margrave of Baden, and from this date 
the separate history of Baden may be said to begin. Hermann 
appear* to have called himself by the title of margrave, and not 
the more usual title of count, owing to the connexion of his 
family with the margraviate of Verona. His son aird grandson, 
both named Hermann, added to their territories, which about 
1200 were divided, and the lines of Baden-Baden and Baden- 
Hochbeif were founded, the latter of which was divided about a 
century later into the branches of Baden-Hochberg and Baden- 
Sausenbet^. The family of Badm-Bodcn was very successful 
in increasing the area of its possessions, wfaidh after several 
divisions were united by the margrave Bernard I. in J391. 
Bernard, a soldier of some' renown, continued the work of his 
pedecestors, and obtained other districti, inchidiiig Baden- 
Hochberg, the raling fanuly of which died out in 1418. 

During the 15th century a war with the count pidatine of the 
Rhine deprived Margrave diaries 1 . (d. 1475) « * part of hk 
territories, but these loMes were laore than rendieed by hk sea 
and successor, Cbcktopher L In 1503 the utaUy of Bodeo- 
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Sunenbetf^ became extinct, and the whole of Baden wax unit^ 
by Christopher, who divided it, however, before hie death m 
*5*7 amona hi three eoiu. One*of these died cbildlei* in 
1533, and in 1535 hit remaining sons, Bernard and Ernmt, 
having shared their brodier’t teiritories, made a fresh division 
and founded the lines of Baden-Baden and Baden-Pforzheim, 
called after 1565 Baden-Durlach. Further divisions followed, 
and the weakness caused by these partitions was accentual 
by a rivi^ between the two main branches of the family. 
TTiis aihniraited in open warfare, and from 1584 to 1622 Baden- 
Baden WBi in the possession of one of the princes of Badra- 
Iturlach. Religious differences added to this rivalry. During 
the period of the Reformation some of the rulers of Baden 
adhered to the older and some adopted the newer faith, and the 
house was similarly divided during the Thirty Years' War. 
Baden suffered severely during this struggle, and both branches 
of the family were exiled in turn. The treaty of Westphalia in 
1648 restored the sUOus quo, and tlic family rivalry gradually 
died out. During the wars of the reign of l.a)uis XiV. the 
murgraviate was ravaged by the French troops, and the margrave 
of Baiien-Baden, Louis William (d. 1707), was prominent among 
the soldiers who resisted the aggressions of France. In 1771 
Augustus George of Baden-Baden died without sons, and his 
territories passed to Charles Frederick of Baden-Durlach, who 
thus became ruler of tlie whole of Baden. 

Although in 1771 Baden was united under a single ruler it 
did not form a compact territory, and its total area was only 
about 1350 sq. m. Consisting of a number of isolated districts 
lying on either bank of the upper Rhine, it was the work 
of Charles Frederick to acquire the intervening stretches of 
land, and so to give territorial unity to his country. Beginning 
to reign in 1738 and coming of age in 1746, this prince is the 
most notable of the rulers of Baden. He was interested in the 
development of agriculture and commerce ; sought to improve 
education and the administration of justice, and was in general 
a wise and liberal ruler, ^is opportunity for territorial aggrand- 
dizement came during the Napoleonic wars. When war broke 
out between France and Austria in 1792 the Badenese fought for 
Austria; consequently their country was devastated and in 170 
the margrave was compelled to pay an indemnity, and to cede 
his territories on the left bank of the Rhine to France. Fortune, 
however, soon returned to his side. In t8o3, largely owing to the 
good offices of Alexander 1 ., emperor of Russia, 0 received the 
ffishopric of Constance, port of the Rhenish Palatinate, and other 
smaller districts, together with the dignity of a prince elector. 
Changing sides in 1S05 he fought for l^poleon, with the result 
that by the peace of Pressbuig in that year he obtained the 
Hreisgau and other territories at the expense of the Habsburgs. 
In 1806 he joined the Confedeiation of the Rhine, declared 
himself a sovereign prince, became a grand-duke, and received 
other additions of territory. The Ba 0 n contingent continued 
to assist France, and by the peace of Vienna in 1809 the grand- 
duke was rewarded with aecetsions of territoiy at the expense 
of the kingdom of Wtirttemberg. Having quadrupled the area 
of Baden. Charles Frederick died in June 1811, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his pandsun, Charles, who was married to Stephanie 
de Beauhamais (d. iHto), on adopted daughter of Napdeon. 
Charles fought for his father-in-law nntil .after the battle of 
Leipzig in 1813, when he joined the AlUics, 

In 1813 Baden became a member of the Germanic confederar 
tion established by the Act of the 8th of June, annexed to the 
Final Act of the congress of Vienna of the 9th of June. In the 
hurry of the winding-up of the congresar-however, the vexed 
question of the surceesion to the grand^chy had not been 
settled. This was soon to become acute. By ^e treaty of the 
16th of Afirii 2816, by which the territorial disputes between 
Austria and Bavaria were settied, the suceession tn the Baden 
Palatinate waa guaranteed to Moxamilian I., king «f Bavaria, in 
the expected evant of the extinetiwi (ri tin line (d Zihringen. 
As acounterblaat ta this the grand-duke Charles issued in 1817 a 
pragmatic sanction (8f«wgi>e(r) declaring tiie ctxints of Hochbeig, 
theHsoeeda morganatic marriage between thegtand-dukeCharlu 


Frederick and Luise Geyer von Geyersbeig (created Countess 
Hochberg), capable of succeeding to the crown. A controvwy 
between Bavaria and Baden resulted, which was only decided 
in fevour of the Hochberg claims by the treaty sign 0 by the 
four great powers and B 0 en at Frankfort on the roth of July 
1819. Meanwhile the dispute had produced important effects 
in Baden, in order to secure popular support for the Hochberg 
heir, Charles in 1818 granted to the grand-duchy, under article 
xiii. of the Act of Confederation, a liberal constitutiem, under 
which two chambers were constituted and their assent declared 
necessary for legislation and ta.\ati(m. The outcome was of im¬ 
portance far beyond the narrow limits of the duchy; for ail 
Germany watcb 0 the constitutional experiments of the soutbwu 
states. In Baden the conditions were not favourable to success. 
The people, belonging to the “ Celtic fringe ” of Germany, had 
fallen during the revolutionary period completely under the 
influence of French ideas, and ti^ was sufficiently illustrated 
by the temper of the new chambers, which tended to model 
their activity on the proceedings of the Convention in the earlier 
days of the Frencli Revolution. On the other hand, the new 
grand-duke Louis, who had succeeded in 181$, was unpopular, 
and the administration was in the hands of hide-bound and 
inefficient bureaucjats. The result was a deadlock ; and, even 
before the promulgation of the Carlsbad decrees in October 
1819 the grand-duke had prorogued the chambers, after three 
months of sterile debate. The reaction that followed was as 
severe in Baden as elsewhere in Germany, and culminated in 
1823, when, on the refusal of the chambers to vote the military 
bucket, the grand-duke dissolved them and levied tlie taxes on 
his own authority. In January 1825, owing to official pressure, 
only three liberals were returned to the chamber ; a law was 
passed making the budget presentable only every three years, 
and the constitution ceased to have any active existence. 

In 1830 Louis was succeeded as grand-duke by his half-brother 
Leopold, the first of the Hochberg line. The July Revolution 
led to no disturbances in Baden ; but the new grand-duke from 
the first showed liberal tendencies. The elections of 1830 were 
not interfered with ; and the result was the return of a Liberal 
majority. The next few years saw the introduction, under 
successive ministries, of Liberal reforms in the constitution, in 
criminal and civil law, and in education. In 1832 the adhesion 
of Baden to tlie Prussian Zalhierrin did much for the material 
prosperity of the country. With the approach of the revolution¬ 
ary year 1848, however. Radicalism once more began to lift up 
its head. At a popular demonstration held at Offenburg on the 
lath of September 1847, resrfutions were passed demanding the 
conversion of the regular army into a national militia which 
should take an oath to the constitution, a progressive income- 
tax and a fair adjustment of the interests of capital and labour. 

The news of the revolution of February 1848 in Paris brought 
this agitation to a head. Numerous public meetings were held 
at which the OSenburg programme was adopted, and on tite 4th 
of March, under tlte i 0 uence of the popular excitement, it was 
accepted almost unanhnousty by t 0 lower chamber. As in 
otha German states, the government bowed to the storm, 
proclaimed an amnesty and promised reforms. The ministiy 
was remodelled in a more Libml direction ; and a new delegate 
was sent to the federal diet at Frankfort, empowered to vote 
for the establishment of a pariiament for united Germany. 
The disorders, fomented fay republican agitators, none the less 
continued ; and the efiorts of the government to suppress them 
with the aid of federal troops led to an armed insurreetkm. For 
the time this was master^ without much difficu%; the in¬ 
surgents were beaten at Kandem on the soth of April; Freibuig, 
which they held, fell on the oath; and on the 27^ a Franco- 
German “ legion," which had invaded Baden ftomi Straasbing, 
was routed at Dossenbach. 

At the beginning of 1849, however, the issue of a new consti- 
totion, fat accordance with the resolations of the FrankfoR 
pariiament, led to more Rtious trauUe. It did little to satisfy 
the Rarficilb, who were imgered by tiie rdfusal of the second 
chamber to agree to their pceposal fan Iha sunmoiiing of a 
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constituent uiembly (toth of Felmuuy 1849). The new in- 
surrectkm that now bn^e out was a mote fonnidable affair than 
the first. A mititary mutiny at Kastatt on the 1 tth of May showed 
that the army sympathized widi die revolution, which was 
proclaimed two days-later at Offenburg amid tumultuous scenes. 
On the same day (13th of May) a mutiny at Karlsralte forced 
the grand-duke to take to flight, and the next day he was followed 
by the ministers, while a committee of the diet under Lorenz 
Brentano (r8i3-i8qr), who represented the more moderate 
Radicals as agaiast the repuMicans, established itself in the 
capital to attempt to direct affairs pending the establishment of 
a provisional government. This was accomplidied on the ist of 
June, and on the loth the “ constituent diet,” consisting entirely 
the most “ advanced ” poiitieians, assembled. It had little 
chance of doing more than make speeches ; the tx>untTy was in 
the hands of an armed mob of civilians and mutinous soldiers ; 
and, meanwhile, the grand-duke of Baden laid joined with 
Bavaria in requesting the armed intervention of Prussia, which 
was granted on the condition that Baden should join the I.eague 
of the Three Kings. 

From this moment the revolution in Baden was doomed, and 
with it the revolution in all (iermany. The Prussians, under 
Prince William (afterwards emperor), invaded Baden in the 
middle of June. The insurgent forces were under the nimmand 
of the Pole, Ludwig von Mieroslawski (1814-1878), who reduced 
them to some semblance of order. On the soth he met the 
Prussians at VVaghausel, and was completely defeated ; on the 
25th Prince William entered Karisruhe ; and at the end of the 
month the members of the provisional government, who had taken 
refuge at Freibuig, dispersed. Such of the insuigent leaders as 
were caught, notably the ex-oflicers, suffered military execution; 
the army was di.spereed among Prussian garrison towns ; and 
Baden was occupied for the time by Prussian troiips. The 
grand-duke returned on the 19th of August, and at once dissolved 
the diet. The elections resulted in a majority favourable to the 
new ministry, and a series of laws were pas.sed of a reactionary 
tendency with a view to strengthening the government. 

The grand-duke I.eopold died on the 24th of April 1852, and 
was succeeded by his second son, Frederick, as regent, the eldest, 
Louis (d. 22nd of January 1858), being incapable of ruling.' 
The internal affairs of Baden during the period that fallowed 
have comparatively little general interest. In the greater 
politics of Germany, Baden, between 1850 and 1866, was a con¬ 
sistent supporter of Austria ; and in the war of r866 her con¬ 
tingents, under Prince William, had two sharp engagements 
with the Prussian army of the Main. Two days before the 
affair of Werbnch (24th of July), however, the second chamber 
had petitioned the grand-duke to end the war and enter into 
an offensive and defcasive alliance with Prussia. The grand-duke 
had from the first been opposed to the war with Prussia, but 
had been forced to yield owing to popular resentment at the 
pxiii^ of Prussia in the Schleswig-Holstein question (q.v.). The 
mmistry, now at one, resigned; Baden announced her with¬ 
drawal from the German confederation ; and on the 17th of 
August a treaty of peace and alliance was signed with Prasma. 
The adhesion of Baden to the North German confed^tion was 
prevented by Bismarck himself, who had no wish to give 
Napoleon III. so good an excuse for intervention ; but it was 
the opposition of Baden to the formation of a South German 
confederation that made the ultimate union inevitable. The 
troops of Baden took a cbnspicuous share in the war trf 1870; 
and it was the grand-duke of Baden who, in tire historic assembly 
of the German princes at Versailles, was the first to hail the king 
of Prussia as German'emperor. 

The intental polities of Baden, both before and after r87o, 
centra in the main round ti>e question of religion. The s^iig; 
on the 28th of June 1859 of a concordat with tire Hoty See, by 
wMeh edueatioh eras under the o*«rs%ht of tne efergy 
and the estaUishmeM of itAigious orders was facilitated, led to 
a OMiititiittMal etniggte, whi^ ended In 1863 with' the victwy 

’ Frederick aanincd the title of grand-duke on the gfh of 
September rSjd. 


of Liberal prindples, the communes being made responsibie for 
education, thotmh the priests were admitted to a sWe in the 
management, ^le quarnil*between Lilieralism and Oericalism 
was, however, not ended. In 2867, on the acaeubn to the 
premiership of Julius von Jolly (1823-1891), several constitu¬ 
tional changes in a Liberal directioa wera made: Msponsibitity 
of ministera, freedom of the press, compulsory education. In 
the same year (6th of September) a law was passed to compel all 
candidates for the priesthood to pots the government examina¬ 
tions. The archbishop of Freiburg resisted, and. on his death in 
April 1868, the see was left vacant. In 1869 the introduction of 
civil marriage did not tend to allay the strife, which reached its 
dimox after the proclamation of the dogma of papal infallibility 
in 1870. The ‘‘ Kulturicampf ” raged in Baden, as in the rest 
of Germany ; and here as elsewhere the government encouraged 
the formation of Old Catholic communities. Not till 1880, after 
the foil of the ministiy of Jolly, was a reconciliation with Rome 
effected ; in 1882 the archbishopric of Freibutg was again filled 
up. The political tendency of Baden, meanvrhUe, mirrored 
that of fol Germany. In 1891 the National Liberals had but a 
majority of one in the diet: from 1893 they could maintain tiiem- 
selves only with the aid of the Conservatives; and in 1897 a coali¬ 
tion of Uitramontanes, Socialists, Social-democrats and Radicals 
(Fmsinntge), won a majority for the opposition in the chamber. 

Amid all these contests the wise and statesmanlike moderation 
of the grand-duke Frederick won him universal esteem. By 
the treaty under which Baden had become an integral part of 
the German empire, he had reserved only the exclusive right to 
tax beer and spirits ; the army, the post-olfice, railways and the 
conduct of foreign relations were placed under the effective 
wntrol of Prussia. In bis relations with the German empire, 
loo, Frederick proved himself rather a great German noble than 
a sovereign prince actuated by particuforist ambitions; and his 
position as husband of the emperor William I.’s only daughter, 
Louise (whom he had married in 1856), gave him a peculiar 
influence in the councils of Berlin. V^cn, on the 20th of Sej^- 
tember 1906, the grand-duke celebrated at once the jubilee of 
his reign and his golden wedding, all Europe combined to do 
him honour. King Edward VII. sent him, by the bands of the 
duke of Cotmaught, the order of the Garter. Butmore significant, 
pedbaps, was the tribute paid by the Temps, the leading Parisinn 
paper. “ Nothing more dearly demonstrates the sterile paradox 
of the Napoleonic work,” it wrote, “ than the history of the 
grand-duchy. It was Napoleon, and he alone, who created this 
whole state in 1803 to reward in the person of the little matgrave 
of Baden a relative of the emperor of Russia. It was he who 
after Austerlitz aggrandized the margravate at the expense of 
Austria; transformed it into a sovereign principality and raised 
it to a grand-duchy. It was be too who, by the seculariza¬ 
tion on the one hand and by the dismembennent of Wurttem- 
beig on the other, gave the grond-duke 500,000 new subjects. 
He believed that the recognition of the prince and the artificial 
ethnical formation of the principality would be pledges of 
security for France. But in 1813 Baden joined the coalition, 
and since then that nation created of odds and ends (de brie, et 
de broc) and al'ways handsomely treated by us, has not ceased 
to take a leading part in the struggles against our country. 
The grand-duke Fr^rick, grond-duke by the will of Napokon, 
has done France all the harm he could. But French opinion 
itself renders justice to the profaty of his character and to the 
ardour of his patriotism, and nobody trill feel surprise at the 
homage with which Germany feels bound to sunound bis old 
age.” He died at Mainau on the a8th of Sqitember 1907, and 
was succeeded by his son, the grand-duke Fr^eridc II. 

Bibuocrapxv. — Dos Gnuhertagimt Baden in geogrtpluteker 
. . . Hineiebt dm/geeMt (Karlsrohe, ttSf): Wielandt. Dae •&aaU‘ 
rechl dee (irouhertogtimt Baden (Freiburg, zSqs): F. voa Weecb, 
Badiscie Geuhickte nCarlsruhe, 1890); Die Zdkrinter in Baden 
(Karlsrahe, i88r); Bgden unter ten Grossheretgen Kart Friedrieh, 
Kart Ludmig (Fteibnrg, iSdj); GeMhitkk der badieeken Verfautmg 
(Karlseube, laOSj; mei Baden in den Jekeen teijie bit sin (KosIS- 
rube, 1877) ;. Cr.F. Nabeiihis and F. von Weeeh, Kaef FmiMtb,«en 
Baden (KBr]sruhe',.,.iSdS); L, H. Htusser, atnhwtrdigbeilen gar 
Giickicku der tamteliin Kevolutfen (Hddelbeig. 1851); t,. IRfltlfo, 
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BtuliHhi LMn4kitt$i$chtckti (Bcriin, 189^1902): E. vot Chrismar, 
G 0 nt{Uogi 4 dst Gtt0$Hthaum Baden vom j6. Jahrhundifi w hetUe 
(Gotha, 1892}; E. H. Meyer, Badtsi.hei^Volk$Uhen im tg. Jahfhundevi 
(StraMburic, 1000); F. J. Mone, QueUensamtnlung xuf haatschen 
Undnaukichu (K»ttaruhc. i»4» i« 67 ); Badiuht Biograpkum. 
•dttml by F. von Woech (KarUrulir, :873-i89i.). 

BADENOCH, a diitrict of wuth-ewt liivemeas-shirc, Scotknd, 
bounded on the N. by the Monadhliath mountains, on the E. by 
the Cairngorm* anfi Braemar, on the S. by Atholl and the 
Grampians, and on the W. by l^chaber. Its area is somewhat 
undefined, but it may lie estimated to measure 36 m. from N.E. 
to S.W. and 15 m. from .V. to S. Excepting the valley of the 
Spey and the great glens, rt is almost entirely a wild mountainous 
tract, many hills exceeding 3000 ft. in height, and contains in 
the forests of Aider, Druraochtcr, Gaick and Keshie some of 
the best deer country in the Highlands. Loch Laggan and larch 
Ericht arc the principal lakes, and the district is abundantly 
watered by the Spey and its numerous tributaries. It is 
traversed, from Italnaspidal to Boat of Garten, by the Highland 
railway. There are very few industries, and population groups 
itself at Kingussie and other places on or near the Spey. From 
i2jp to 1313 the lordship of Badenoch was owned by the Comyns. 
In 1371 Rolrert 11 . granted it to his son Alexander Stewart, 
1st earl of Buchan (1,343-1405), the “ Wolf of Badenoch.” 
Reverting to the crown, it was Irestowed in 1452 upon the 1st 
earl of Huntly, and still gives the title of lord of Badenoch to 
the marquess of Huntly. 

BADENWEILER, a health resort and watering place of the 
grand-duchy of Baden, Germany, a8 m. N. by E. liy rail from 
Basel, at the western edge of the Black Forest. It is sheltered 
by the Blauen (3820 ft.) and the climate is excellent. Its new 
parish (Evangelical) church (1897) is built at the foot of the 
11th-century castle which belonged to the margraves of Baden, 
and was destroyed by the French during the wars of Louis XV. 
The place is visited by ,5000 people annually, partly for its warm 
mineral springs (70° F.), partly for its whey cure, and partly on 
account of its equable fiimate and picturesque surroundings. 
There are a Kurkaus, built in 1853, and a park of 25 acres; 
also a grand-ducal castle, refitted in 1887-1888. In 1784 well- 
preserved Roman liaths were discovered here. Tlie permanent 
population is about 600. 

BADOBB, the common name for any animal of the Musteline 
subfamily Mtlinae or the typical genus Mtles (see Carnivora), 
The name is probably derived from “ badge," device, on account 
of the marks on the head; or it may be identical with the term 
separately noticed below, the French hlaireau being used in both 
senses. The members of the typical genus have the lower jaw so 
articulated to the upper, by means of a transverse condyle'firmly 
locked into a long cavity of tlie cranium, that dislocation of the 
jaw is all but impossible, and this enables those creatures to main¬ 
tain their hold with the utmost tenacity. The European badger 
(MtUs fflxiM or M . meles ) is from 25 in. to 29 in. long, with a tiul 
of about 8 in.; the general hue of the fur is grey alxive and black 
on the under parts ; the head is white, with a black stripe on each 
side. In habits it may be taken as typical of the subfamily. It 
is nowhere abundant, but is found over the northern parts of 
Europe and Asia, and is a quiet, inoffensive animal, nocturnal 
and solitary in its habits, sleeping by day in its burrow, and 
issuing forth at night to fe^ on-roots, beech-mast, fruits, the eggs 
of birds, small quadrufieds, frogs and insects. It is said also to 
dig up the nests of wasps in order to eat the larvae, as the ratel 
—a closely allied South African form—is said to rob the bees of 
their honey. The nmle and female are seldom seen together, and 
are suppo^ to trace eadi other by the odgur of the secretion 
in the anal glands. Fonil remains of the badger have been 
found in England in deposits of Pleistocene age. In eastern 
Persia this species is replaced by the Persian badger (M. anusems); 
two species—Hie white - tailed badger (M. leueurus) and the 
Qiinesc badger (JU. chinmsis). occur in eastern Asig; and 
another (M, wuatma) » found in Japan. The American tedger 
(Toxideti arnmeam) ranges over ue greater part of the United 
States, and in hamtt (loseI;y resembles the European species, 
but seems to be more carnivorous. When badgers were more 


abundant than they now are, their skins, dressed with the hair 
attached, were commonly used for pistol {umituie. They are 
now chiefly valued for the hair, that of the European badger being 
used in the manufacture of the best shaving-brushes while the 
softer hair of the American species is employed for the same 
purpose, and also for painters’ pencils, and the fur is used for 
articles of ladies’ apparel and trimmings. The Malay badger 
(Mydaus mdiceps) is confined to the mountains of Java (where 
it is called the teledu), Sumatra and Borneo. The head and body 
are about 15 in. long, and the tail no more than an inch ; the fur 
is dark brown, with the top of the head, neck and a broad dorsal 
stripe, white. Like the skunk, this animal can eject the foetid 
secretion of the anal glands. The sand-badgers {^ 4 reto«y*) are 
Asiatic; the best-known species (A. coUaris) ranges from the 
eastern Himalayas to Burma; the smaller A. taxoides is found in 
Assam, Arakan and perhaps in China; and there is probably 
another in Tiliet. In these the tail is much longer in proportion to 
the ixidy than in the rest of the group. 

The badger does not usually seek to attack, but, when driven 
to bay, its great muscular power and tough hide render it a for¬ 
midable antagonist. The cruel spurt of badger-drawing was for¬ 
merly popular throughout Great Britain, but was prohibited 
about the middle of Uie 19th c-entury, together with bmr-baiting 
and bull-baiting. The badger-ward, who was usually attached 
to a bear-garden, kept his badger in a large box. Whenever a 
drawing was arranged, bets were made as to how many times the 
dog, usually a bull-terrier, would draw the badger, i.e. pull it out 
of its box, witliin 11 given number of minutes. As soon as the dog 
succeeded in doing tliis the animals were parted, often by the 
attendanUi biting their tails, and the badger was again shut up 
in his box, which, at a signal from the time-keeper, was again 
opened. Another method of baiting this animal is thus described 
in the Encyclopaedia of Sport : " The>' dig a place in the earth 
about a yard lung, so that one end is tour feet deep. At this end 
a strong stake is driven down. Then the badger’s tail is split, a 
chain put through it, and fastened to the stake with such ability 
that the badger can come up to the other end of the place, llie 
dogs are brought and set upon the poor animal who sometimes 
destroys several dogs before it is killed.” The colloquial “ to 
badger ” (i.e. worry or tease) is a metaphorical derivative, and 
“ drawing a badger ” is similarly used in a figurative sense. 

BADGER, a term of uncertain derivation (possibly derived 
from bagger, in allusion to the hawkerls bag) for a dealer in food, 
such as com or victuals (more expressly, fish, butter or cheese), 
which he has purchased m one -place and brought for sale to 
another place ; an itinerant dealer, corresponding to the modern 
liawker or huckster. An English statute of 1552 which sum¬ 
marized, and prescribed penalties against, the offences of en¬ 
grossing, forestalling and legrating, specially exempted badgers 
from these penalties, but required them to be licensed by three 
justices of the peace -for the county in which they dwelt. A 
statute of 1562-1563, after declaring that many people took up the 
trade of badgering “ seeking only to live easily and to leave their 
honest labour,” enacted that badgers should be licensed for a 
year only, should be householders of three years’ standing in the 
county in which they were licensed, and should enter into re¬ 
cognizances not to engross or forestall. An act of 1844 ai»lished 
the offence of badgering, and repealed the statutes passed in 
relation to it. The word is still in common use in country 
districts. 

BADGHIBC’ home of the winds ”), a district on the-north-wMtof 
Afghanistan, between the Murghab and Hari Rud rivers, extend¬ 
ing u far northward as the edge of the desert of Sarakhs. It 
includes the Cliul formations through which the Russo-Ah;han 
boundary runs. This region was surveyed by the boundary com¬ 
mission of 1885. Since that date it bem largely settled by 
the amir with purely Afghan tribes. 

BADHAH, OHARIM (iSis-rid&t), English scholar, was bom 
at Ludlow, in Shropshire, on the 18th of July 1813. His father, 
Charles Batdham, translator of Juvim^ arid an exoaUent dassical 
scholar, was regius professor of physic at Gla^w; his mother 
was a cousin of Thomas Campbdl, the poet' 'Whto about seven 
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}reBni old, Badham was sent to Switieriand, where be beOanM a 
pupil of Pestalozzi. He was afterwards transferred to Eton, 
and in 1830 was elected to a scholarship at Wadham College, 
Oxford, but only obtained a third class in classics (1836}, a 
failure which may have been due to his dislike of the methods of 
study then in fashion at Oxford, at a time when classical scholar- 
ship was in a very unsatisfactory condition. Shortly after taldtig 
his degree in 1837 Badham went to Italy, where he occupied 
himself in the study of ancient MSS., in particular those of the 
Vatican library. It was here that he began a life-loi^ friendship 
with G. C. Cobet. He afterwards spent some time in Germany, 
and on his return to England was incorporated M.A. at Peter- 
house, Cambridge, in t847. Having taken holy orders, he was 
appointed headmaster of Louth grammar school, Lincolnshire 
(1851-1854), and subsequently headmaster of Edgbaston 
proprietary school, near Birmingham. In the interval he had 
taken the degree of D.D. at Cambridge (185a). In i860 he 
received the honorary degree of doctor of letters at the university 
of Leiden. In 1866 he left England to take up the professorship 
of classics and logic in Sydney University, which he held until 
his death on the a6th of February 1884. He was twice married. 
Dr Badham’s classical attainments were recognised by the most 
famous European critics, such as G. C. Cobet, Ludwig Preller, 
W. Dindorf, F. W. Schneidewin, J. A. F. Meineke, A. Ritschl 
and Tischendorf. Like many schoolmasters who are good 
scholars and even good teachers, he was not a professional 
success ; and his hasty temper and dislike of anything approach¬ 
ing disingenuousness may have stood in the way of his advance¬ 
ment. But it is strange that a scholar and textual critic of his 
eminence and of European reputation should have made com¬ 
paratively little mark in his native country. He published 
editions of Euripides, Helena and Ipkigenia in Tauris (1851), 
Inn (1851) ; Plato’s Philebus (1855, 1878) ; Laches: and Eulhy- 
4 emus (1865), Phaedrus (1851), Symposium (1866) and De 
Platonis E^stolis (1866). He also contributed to Mnemosyne 
(Cobet’s journal) and other classical periodicals. His Adhortatio 
ad THsHpulos Academiae Sydniensis (i86<)) contains a number of 
emendations of Thucydides and other classical authors. He 
also published an article on " The Text of Shakespere ” in 
Cambridge Essays (1856); Criticism applied to Shakespere 
(1846); Thoughts on Classical aHd Commercial Education (1864). 

A collected edition of his Speeches amt Lectures delivered in 
Australia (Sydney. 1800) contains a memoir by Thomas Butler. 

BADIUS, JODOCUS or JossE (1462-1535), sometimes called 
BaniTTs Ascenshts from the village of Asche, near Brussels, 
where he was bom, an eminent printer at Paris, whose establish¬ 
ment was celebrated under the name of Prelum Aseensianum. 
He was himself a scholar of considerable repute, had studied at 
Brussels and Ferrara, and before settling in Paris, had taught 
Greek for several years at Lyons. He illustrated with notes 
several of the classics which he printed, and was the author of 
numerous pieces, amongst which are a life of Thomas & Kempis, 
and a satire on the follies of women, entitled Navicula Stultarum 
Mulierum, 

BADLS8MBRE, BARTHOLOMEW, Baron (1275-1322), 
English nobleman, was the .son and heir of Gunselm de Ba^es- 
mere (d. 1301), and fought in the English army both' in France 
and Scotland during the later years of the reign of Edward I. 
In 1307 he became govwnor of Bristol Castle, and afterwards 
Edward II. appointed him steward of his household ; but these 
marks of favour did not prevent him from making a compact 
with some other noblemen to gain supreme influence in the royal 
council. Although very hostile to Earl Thomas of Lancaster, 
Badlesraere helped to make peace lietween the king and the earl 
in 1318, and was a member of the middle party which detested 
alike Edward’s mBAms, like the Despensers, and his violent 
emmies like Larfckster. The king’s conduct, however, drew 
him to the side of the earl, and he had already joined Edward’s 
enemies when. In October 1321, his wife, Margaret de Clare, 
refused to admit Queen Isabella to her husband’s castle at 
Leeds in Kent. 'The king captured the castle, seized and im¬ 
prisoned Lady Badlesmere, and civil war b%an. After ^ 


defeat of Lancaster at Boroughbridge, Badlesmere was taken 
and ha^d at Canterbury on the 14th of.April 1322. His son 
and heir, Giles, died withoBt children in 1338. 

BAomirroN, or Gmcat Baowintok, a vilb^ m the southern 
parliamentary division of Gloucestershire, England, toe m. W. 
of London 1 ^ the Great Western railway (direct line to south 
Wales). Here is Badminton House, the seat oi the dukes of 
Beaufort, standing in a park some to n^ in dscumference. 
The manor of Badmintmi was acquired in 1608 from Nicolas 
Boteler (to whose &mily it had beloi^^ed for several centuries) 
by Thomas, Viscount ^merset (d. 1650 or 1651), third son «f 
Edward, 4th earl of Worcester, and was given by hk daughter 
and heiress EliaUieth to Henry Somerset, 3rd marquess of 
Worcester and ist duke of Beaufort (rOsq-ibpp), who built the 
present mansion (1682) on the site of the old manor house. It is 
a stone building in Palladian style, and contains a number of 
splendid paintings and much fine wood-carving. The parish 
church of St. Michael stands close to it This is a Grecian build¬ 
ing (1785), with a richly ornamented ceiling and inlaid altar- 
pavement ; it also contams much fine sculpture in the memorials 
to former dukes, and is the burial-place of Field Marshal Lord 
Baglan, who was the youngest son of the 5th duke of Beaufort 
Raglan Castle, near Monmouth, now a b^utiful ruin, was the 
seat of the earls and the ist marquess of Worcester, until it was 
besieged by the Parliamentarians in 1646, and after its capitula¬ 
tion was dismantled. 

BADMIMTOB, a game played with rackets and shuttlecocks, 
its name being taken from the duke of Beaufort’s seat in 
Gloucestershire. The game appears to have been first played 
in England about 1873, but before that time it was played in 
India, where it is still very popular. The Badminton Association 
in England was founded in 1895, and its laws were framed from 
a code of rules drawn up in 1^7 for the Bath Badminton Club 
and tmsed on the original Poona (1876) rules. In England the 
game is almost always played in a covered court. The All 
England championships for gentlemenli doubles, ladies’ doubles, 
and mixed doubles were instituted in 1899, and for gentlemen’s 
singles and ladies’ singles in 1900 ; and ^e first chrapionship 
between England and Ireland was played in 1904. Badminton 
may be played by daylight or by artificial light, either with two 
players on each side (the four-handed or double game) or with 
one player on each side (the two-handed or single game). The 
game consists entirely of volleying and is extremely fast, a 
single at Badminton being admitted to require more staying 
power than a single at lawn tennis. There is much scope for 
judgment and skill, e.g. in “ dropping ” (hitting the shuttle 


Diagram of Court .—In the two- 
handed game, the width ot tlu- 
court is reduced to 17 ft. and 
tlir long service lines are dis¬ 
pensed with, the back boundary 
lines being ii.sod as Uic tong 
service lines, and the lines 
dividing the half courts being 

f irodneed to meet the back 
loundary lines. The net posts 
are placed either on the side 
boundary lines oi' at any dis¬ 
tance not exceeding 2 ft. outside 
the said lines ; thus in the four- 
handed game, the distance be¬ 
tween the posts is from ao to 
24 ft., and in the two-handed 
game, from 17 to 21 ft. N.B .— 
With the exception of the net 
line, the dotted Iin« on the 
conit apply only to the court for 
the two-handed game. 





gently j ust over the net) and in “ smashing ” (hitting the shuttle 
with a hard downward stroke). The measurements of the court 
are shown on the accompanying plan. 

' The Badminton hallsbould iMnot less tiuut 18 ft high; Along 
the net line is stretched a net 30 in. deep, from 17 to 24 ft. long 
according to the positioaof the posts, and edged on. the top with 
white tape 3 in. wide. The top of the net uMuld be 5 ft. from 
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ttagroimdattteceBtfeMidsft. lin. aftheposts. Theshntt^ 
cock (or shuttlrjhu j 6 fwthen from ai to a| in. Jong, a^'wagbs 
from 73 to 85 graim. The racket (i(hich is of no specified size, 
■kaipe or weight) is stnmg with strong fine gut and weighs as a 
rule about 6 oz. . , j. . 

The game is foe 15 or, rarely, for ai aces, except «i ladies 
singles, when it is for ii aces ; and a rubber is the b«t of three 
games. Games of if aces arc ployed only imd aiwap in matches 
decided by a single game, and general^ in handicap contests. 
The right to choose ends or to serve first in the first game of the 
ruiiber is decided liy tossing. If the aide which wins the toss 
chooses first service, tlie otlier side chooses ends, and vice ver^; 
but the side which wins the toss may call upon the oth« side 
to make first choice. The sides change ends at the beginning 
of the second game, and again at the beginning of the third 
game, if a third game is necessary. In the third game the sides 
change ends whw the side which is leading readies 8 in a game 
of rs aces, and 6 in a game of rr aces, or, in handicap games, 
when the score of either side reaches half the number of accs 
required to win the game. In mutches of one game (21 aces) 
the sides change ends when the side which is leading has scored 
II accs, Ibe side winning a game serves first in the next game, 
and, in the four-handed game, either player on the side that has 
won the last game may take first service in the next game. 

In a gome of 15 aces, when the score is “ 13 all " tlie side 
which first reaches 13 lias the option of ‘ setting ” the game to 
5, and when the sixim is “ 14 all " the side which first reaches 14 
has the option of " setting " the game to 3, i.c. the side which 
first scores 5 or 3 accs, according as the game has been “ set ” 
at " 13 all ” or 14 all,” wins. In ladies’ singles, when the score 
is " q all " the side firet reaching 9 may “ set ” the game to 5, 
and when the starre is " 10 all " the side which first reacfae.s 10 
may “ set ” the game to 3. In games of 21 aces, the game may 
be " set ” to 5 al " 19 all ” and to 3 at “ ao alL” There is no 
“ setting " in handicap games. 

In the fourdianded gone, the player who serves first stands 
in his right-hand half court end serves to the player who is 
standing in the opposite right-hand half court, the other players 
meanwhile standing anywhere on their side of the iwt. As soon 
os the shuttle is hit by the server's mcket, all the players may 
stand onywheie on their side of the net. If tlu! f^yer served 
to returns the shuttle, i.e. hits it into any part of his opponents’ 
court before it touches the ground, it has to be returned by one 
of the “ m ” (serving) side, and then by one of tlie “ out ” 
(non-serving) side, and so on, until a “ fault" is made or the 
shuttle ceases to be “ in play.” ' If the '* in ” side makes a 
" fault,” the server loses his “ hand ” (serve), and the player 
served to becomes the server; but no score aecnics. If the 
“ out ” side makes a " fault,” the “ in ” side scores an ace, and 
the players on the " in ” side cluuige half courts, the server then 
serving from his left half court to the player in the opposite 
left half court, who has not yet been served to. Only the player 
served to may take the service, and only the “ in ” side can score 
an arc. The first service in'eodi mniqgs is made from the right- 
hand half court. The side that starts a game has only one 
“ hand ” in its first innings ; in every subsequent innings each 
player on each side lias a “hand,” tiie partners serving con¬ 
secutively. While a side reiiuuns “ in,” service is made alter¬ 
nately from each half oiurt into tlm half court diagonally 
opposite, the cbanf;e of half courts taking place whenever an 
ace is scored. If, m play, the shuttle Strikes the net but still 
gues over, the stroke is ^id; but if this happens in service 
and the service is otherwise good, it is a “ let,” i.c. the stroke 
does not oountj and the server must serve sgiln, even if the shuttle 
has been struck by the player served to, in which case it is 
assumed that the shuttle would hove fallen into the proper 
half court It is a “ let,” too, if the server, in attempting to 
serve, misses the shuttle altogether. It is a go^ stroke, in service 
oriaplay,if theahutdefaUsdaaline.or, in play, if it is followed 

> The Snittlc is " in plsy *' from the time it is struck by the Server’s 
nehet unHi It toaobet tim grairacl. esc Soiicbes the net v Ulhomt going 
ever, or until a " iaatt '< is made. 


over the net with the striker’s rocket, or passes otftside ei^ 
of the net posts and then drops inside any of the boundary lines 
of the opposite court. MiMu mulandts, the above remarks 
apply to the two-handed'game, the main pomts of difference 
being that, in the two-hai^d game, both sides change half 
courts after each ace is scored and the same [Aayer takes ocm- 
secutive serves, whereas in the double game only the serving 
side changes half courts at an added ace and a player may not 
take two consecutive serves in the same game. 

It is o ” fault ” («) if the service is overliand, f.e. if the shuUle 
when strode is higher than the server’s waist; (i) if, in serving, 
the shuttle docs not fall into the half court diagonally opposite 
that from which service is made ; (c) if, before the shuttle is 
struck by tlie server, both feet of the server and of the player 
served to are not inside their respective half courts, a foot on 
a line being deemed out of court; (d) if, in play, the shuttle 
falls outside the court, or, in service or play, paeses through or 
under the net, or hangs in the net, or touches the roof or side 
walls of the hall or the person or dress of any player; (e) if the 
shuttle ” in play ” is hit before it reaches the striker's side; 
(/) if, when the shuttle is “ in play,” a player touches the net or 
its supports with his rocket, person or dress ; (g) if the shuttle 
is struck twice successively by the some player, or if it is struck 
by a [daycr and his partner successively, or if it is not distinctly 
hit, I.e. if it is merely caught on the racirot and spooned over the 
net; (A) if a player wilfuUy obstructs liis opponent. 

For full information on tlio tews of the game the reader is referred 
to Uie Lams of iSadmuUtm and the Rules vf the badmtuiun Assoaaliuii, 
publislKxl annually (Lomlonb See also an anicle by fi. M. Massey 
in the Badminimi Magtttine (Febniary 1507), reprinted in a slightly 
revised form in the BaiminUm Gasrtte (November 1407). Until 
(Jetolier t^ta^ Lawn Ttnms and Badminttm was the ofScial organ 
of the Hadmmton Association ; in Kovember 19(7 the Badminton 
Gazette became the oflicial organ. 

BADNUB, a town of British India, the headquarters of the 
district of Betul in the Gentral Provinces. It consists, besides 
the European houses, of two bamxs. Pop. (1901) 5766. There 
is a good sercU or iim for native travellers, and a iak bungaiimtx 
resting-place for Europeans. Not far Irom Badnur is Kherk, 
the former residence of the Gond rajas, where tfiere is an old 
fort, now in ruins, which ased to be held by them. 

BABSINATH, a village and celebrated temple in British India, 
in the Uarhwal district of the lioited Provinces. It is situated 
on the right bank of the Vislinuganga, a tributary of the Akk- 
nanda river, in the middle of a valky nearly 4 m. in iengtli and 
1 in breadth. Tlie village is small, containing only twenty or 
tliirty huts, in wbidi reside thp Brahmans and the attendants 
of the teiiqile. This building, which is conskierod a pkee of 
high sanctity, is by no means equal to its great celebrity. It 
is about 40 or 50 ft. in height, bi^t in tlie form of a oine, with 
a small cupuk, on the top of whkh is a gilt ball and spire, and 
contains the shrine of Badrinadi, dedicated to an incarnation of 
Vishnu. The principal idol is of black stone and is 3 ft. in height. 
Badrinatb is a favourite resort of pilgrims from all parts of 
Indk. In ordinary years the number varies from 7000 to 
10,000 ; but every twelfth year, when the festival of Kuoibh- 
mek is celebrated, the concourse ol peroons is said to be 50,000. 
In addition to the gifts of votaries, the temple enjoys a further 
source oi revenue from the rents of villages assigned by former 
rajas. Successive temples have been shattered by avaknehes, 
and the existing building is modern. It is situated among 
mountains rising 33,000 ft. above the level of the sea. Elevation 
of the she of the temple, 10,294 ft. 

BAOUUiA, the c^tal of the province of Uva, Ceylon, 54 m. 
S.£. of Kandy. It is the seat erf a government agent and district 
judge, besides minor courts. It was in Kandyan times the home 
of a prince who ruled Uva as a principality. Badulk stands 
2222 ft. above sea-level; the average annual rainfall is 79) in.; 
the average temperotune, 73°.. The popukrion of the town in 
1901 was 5924; of the Badulk district, 186,674. Thera is a 
botanic gar^n; and the town, being aloxist endeded by a 
riveiv-tm Badulkeya—and ovenhadoirod fay tha Niiniaac^y 
Kande range of mountains (highest peak 688* &.), is very 
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piotoresqaety sitcnted. Tlw raihny terrainut at Bandaniwdia { 
is i8 in. bom Badulla. Tea is ouldvateci by the planters, and 
rke, truit and vegetables by the natives in the district. 

BAEDUUIR, KARL(ite(-i854), German pnUisher, mas bom 
at Essen on the 3rd of November x^i. His father had a piinting 
establishment and book-shop there, and Kad followed the same 
business independently in Coblenz. Here he began to issue the 
fiist of the series of guide-books with which his name is associated. 
They followed the model of the English series insdtuted by John 
Murray, but developed in the course of years so as to cover the 
greater part of the civilized world, and later were issued in 
English and French as well as German. Baedeker's son Fritz 
carried on the business, which in 1872 was transferred to Leipzig. 

BAEHR, JOHANN CHRISTIAN FELIX (1708-1872), German 
philologist, was horn at Darmstadt on the 13th of June 1798. 
He studied at the university of Heidelberg where he was 
appointed professor of classical philology in 1823, chief librarian 
in 1832, and on the retirement of G. F. Creuzer became director 
of the ^lilological seminary. He died at UeideUwrg on the apth 
of November 1872. His earliest works were editions of Plutarch’s 
Alcibiades (1822), PhUnpaemen, Flamtnimts, Pyrriins (1826), the 
fragments of Ctesias (1824), and Herodotus (1830-1835. 1855- 
1862). But most important of all were hb worits on Komanlitera- 
ture and humanistic studies in the middle ages : Oeschichie der 
fumsekm J.itteraiur{4th ed.. 1868-1870), and the supplementary 
volumes. Dir christlirhen Dichter und Geschichtsckreiber Homs 
(2nd ed., 1872), Die rkrisAich-romische Thealo^ie{ib^']), Geschichte 
der romisrhen Utleratur im karoHnfischen Zeitaller (1840). 

BAEL FBUIT (Aegle marmdos). Ae^U is a genus of the 
botanical natural order Rutureae, containing two species in 
tropical Asia and one in west tropical Africa. The ]^nts are 
trees bearing strong spines, with alternate, compound leaves 
each with three leaflets and panicles of sweet-scented wlute 
flowers. Aegle marmelas, the bael- or bel-fruit tree (also known 
as Bengal quince), is found wild or cultivated thrau^ont India. 
Tlie tree is valued for its fruit, which is oblong to p3rTifonn in 
shape, 2 -5 in. in diameter, and has a grey or yellow rind and a 
sweet, thick orange-coloured pulp. The imripe fruit is cut up 
in slices, sun-dried ami used as an astringent; the ripe fruit is 
described us sweet, aromatic and cooling. The wood is yellowish- 
white, and hard but not durable. Hie name Argle is from one 
of the Hesperides, in reference to the golden fruit ; marmelos is 
Portuguese for quince. 

BAENA, a town of southern Spain, in the province of Cordova; 
32 m. by road S.E. of the city of Cordova. Pop. (igoo) 14,539. 
Baena is picturesquely situated near the river Marbella, on the 
slope of a hill crowned with a castle, which formerly Monged 
to the famous captain Gonzalo de' Cordova. F'arming, horse- 
breeding, linen-weaving and the manufacture of olive-oil are 
the chief local industri<». The nearest railway station is Luque 
(pop. 4972), 4 m. S.K. on the ja^n-Lucena line. The site of 
the Roman town (lianiana or Biniana) can still be traced, and 
various Roman antiquities have been disinterred. In 2292 the 
Moors under Mohommed 11 . of Granada vainly besieged Baena, 
which was held for Sancho IV. of Castile; and the five Moorish 
heads in its CDat.«f-arms commemorate tire defence. 

BAEB, KARL ERNST TON (1792-1876), German' biologist, 
was bom at Piep, in Eathonia, on the 29th of February 1792. His 
father, a small landowner, sent him to school at Reval, which he 
left in his eighteenth year to study medicine at Burpat Uni¬ 
versity. The lectures of K. F. Butdach (1776-1847) suggested 
research in the wider field of life-history, and as at that time 
Germany offered more faciliHes for, and greater encouragement 
to, scientific work, von Boer went to Wiiizburg, where J. 1 . J. 
Ddllinger (1770-1841), father of the Catholk theoli^pan, was 
professor of anatomy. In teaching von Boer, DdUiager gave a 
direction to his studiee which socured his future pre<^nence in 
the science of organic development. He coilabcaated widt C. H. 
Pander (1794-2^5)111 researdies on the evolution of the diicfc, 
the zeralts of were first published in Burdaefa’s treatise on 
phyBoio^. Continuing his investigations ahme, veo Baer ex* 
teadcd &sn to the evuntue of otganismi geisen%,.Bnd after a 
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sojourn «t Berlin he was invited by his old teacher Butdarit, aflio 
had become professor of anatomy at Kdnigsbeig, to join him as 
prosector and chief of the new zoological museum (1827)1 Von 
Baer’s great discovery of the human ovum »the subject of his 
Epistoio de Ovo Mammalmm tt Uommis Cene»'.(Leipa^, 2827), 
and in the following year he published the first part of his Hisle^ 
of the Evolution of Animals (Ueher die EniieicMungsgosMclUe dir 
Thiere), the second part following ip 1837^ In this woik he 
demonstrated first, tl»t the Graafian fotUdes in thepvaiy ore not 
the actual eggs, but that they oontm the spherical vesicle, which 
is the true ovum, a body about the one hundred and twentiethiaf 
an inch in diameter, wherein tie the properties transmitting the 
phy.'iical and mental diaracterbtics of the parent or grandparent, 
or even of more remote ancestors. He next showed that in all 
vertebrates the primary stage of cleava^ of the fertilized egg is 
followed by modification inuileaf-likegerra layers—skin, muBcmn*, 
vascular and mucous—whence arise the several otgaw of the 
body by differentiation. He further discovered the gda/tinoua, 
rvlindricul cord, known os the chorda dorsalis, which passes along 
the body of the embryo of vertebrates, in the lower types'Of which 
it is limited p* the entire inner skeleton, while in the higher the 
liackbnne and skull are developed round it. His “ law of corre- 
apunding stages ” in the development of vertebrate embryos was 
exemplified in the fact recorded by him about certain specimens 
preserve!! in spirit which he had omitted to label. “ I am quite 
unable to say to wliat class they lielong. They may be lizards, 
or small birds, or very young mammalia, so complete is the 
similarity in the mode of formation of the head and trunk in these 
animals. The extremities are still absent, but even if they had 
existed in the earliest stage of the development we should learn 
nothing, becau.se all ariso from the same fundamental form." 
Again, in his History of Evdutum he suggests, “ Are not all animals 
in the lieginning of their development essentially alike, and is 
there ran a primary form common to all ? ” (i. p. 223). Notwith¬ 
standing this, the " telic ” idea, with thearchetypal theory which 
it involved, |)ossesssd von Baer to the ead of his life, and explains 
his inability to accept the theory of unbroken descent with 
modification when it was propounded by Charles Darwin and 
. A. R. Wallace in 1858. The influence of von Baer's discoveries 
has Ijeen far-reaching and abiding. Not only was he the pioneer 
in that branch of biological science to which Francis Balfour, 
gathering up the lalxiurs of many fellow-workers, gave coherence 
in his CnmparoHve Etidfryology (iSSt), but the impetus to T. H. 
Huxley's researclies on the structure of the medusae came from 
him (Life, i. 163), and Herbert bfiencer found in vtm Baer’s “ law 
of development ” the “ law of all development ” (Essays, L 30). 
In 2834 von Baer was appointed iitirarian of the Academy of 
Sciences of St Petersburg, in 1835 he published his Devdopment 
of Fishes, and as the re.sult of collection of all available informa¬ 
tion concerning the fauna and flora of the Polar r^ions of the 
empire, he was appointed leader of an Arctic expedition in 1837. 
The remainder of his active life was occupied in divers fields of 
research, geological as well as biological, an outcome of the latter 
being his fine monograph on the fishes of the Baltic aad Caspian 
Seas. One of the last works from his prolific pen was an interest* 
ii^ autobiography published at the expense of the Esthonian 
nobles on the celebration of the jubiler of bis doctorate in 2864. 
Three years afterwards he received the Copley medal, He died 
at Dorpat on the 28tb of November 2876. (E. Ct.) 

BAER, WILUAM JACOB (i860- ), American painter, was 

bom on the 29th of January i860 in Cincinnati, Ohio. He studied 
at Munkb in 1880-1884. .He hod much to do with the revival in 
America of the art of ffliniatuie-painting, to whkdi he turned in 
1802, and was the first president of the Society of Painters in 
Miniature, New York. Among his miniatures ore “ The Golden 
Hour," “ Daphne,” “ In Aroadia ” and “ Madonna with the 
Auburn Hair." 

BABTYLBS (Gr. /SamWos, fiainiheov), a weed of SenuiibdHfin 
(••bethel) denoting a sacred stone, which was supposed to be 
endowed with life; These fetish objects of worship were meteoric 
stones, whidi werededicated to thegods er rsvw^at syoixils <d 
I thegods themselves (I%y, Nat. Hist, xviL 9; Fhotius,CW. »ga). 
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In Greek mythirfogy the term was epecialljr applied to the stone 
supposed to have been swallowed by Cronus (who f^ed mis¬ 
fortune from his own children) in‘mistake for his infant stm 
Zeus, for whom it had been substituted by Uranus and Gaea, his 
wife’s parents (Etypulogicum Magnum, s.v.). This stone was 
carefully pnserved at Delphi, anointed with oil every day and on 
festal occasions covered with raw wool (Pausanias x. aa). In 
Phoenician mytho(pgy, one of the sons of Uranus is named 
fiaetyliis. Another famous stone was the effigy of Rhea Cybelc, 
the holy stone of Pessinus, black and of irregular form, which was 
brought to Rome in 204 n.r. and placed in the mouth of the | 
statue of the goddess. In some cases an attempt was made to 
give a more regular form to the original shapeless stone: thus 
Apollo Agyieus was represented by a conical pillar with pointed 
end, Zeus Meilichius in the form of a pyramid. Other famous 
baetylic idols woo those in the temples of Zeus Casius at Seleucia, 
and of Zeus Teleios at Tegca. Even in the declining years of 
paganism, these idols still retained their significance, as is shown 
by the attacks upon them by ecclesiastical writers. 

See Mimter. Ohtr dte vom Himmtl gtfalltnen Sleitif (1805); 
Umajk. He liaelytiis (iH vi); and the exhaustive ^article by K, 
ia-uornianl in Uaremlicrg and Sagtio'.s Dictumaty of Antiquities. 

BAEYER, JOHARir FRIEDRICH WILHELM ADOLF VON 

('h.tS- ), German chemist, was born at Berlin on the 31st of 

Oclolier 1835, his father being Johann Jacob von Haeyer (1794- 
1885), chief of the Berlin Geodetical Institute from 1870. He 
studied chemistry under R. W. Bunsen and F. A. KekuU, and 
in 1858 took his degree as Ph.D. at Berlin, becoming privat- 
dirent a few years afterwards and assistant profes.sor in 1866. 
Five years later he was appointed professor of chemistry at 
,Strassburg, and in 1875 he migrated in the same capacity to 
Munich. He devoted himself mainly to investigations in organic 
chemistry, and in particular to synthetical studies by the aid of 
" condensutiun ” reactions. The Royal Society of London 
awarded him the Davy medal in 1881 for his researches on 
indigo, the nature and composition of which he did more to 
elucidate than any other single chemist, and which he also 
succeeded in preparing artificially, though his methods were not 
found commercially practicable. To celebrate his seventieth 
birthday his scientific papers were collected and published in 
two volumes (Gesammellt Werhe, Brunswick, 1905), and the 
names of the headings under which they are grouped give some 
idea of the range and extent of his chemical work :—(i) organic 
arsenic compounds, (2) uric acid group, (3) indigo, (4) pajiers 
arising from indigo researches, (5) pyrrol and pyridine bases, 

(6) cx|ieriments on the elimination of water and on condensation, 

(7) the phthaleins, (8) the hydro-aromatic compounds, (9) the 
terpenes, (10) nitroso compounds, (11) furiurol, (12) acetylene 
compounds and “strain” (Sponuungs) theory, (13) peroxides, 
(14) basic properties of oxygen, (15) dilrenzalacetone and tri- 
phenylamine, (16) various researches on the aromatic and (17) 
the aliphatic series. 

BARZA (unc. Beotia), a town of southern S|»in,in the province 
of Jndn : in the Loma de Ubeda, a mountain range between the 
river Guadalquivir on the S. and its tributaiy the Guudalimar on 
theN. Pop. (11)00)14,379. fia^za has a station 3 m, S.W. on the 
LinArcs-.Almeria railway. 1 ts chief buildings are those of the uni¬ 
versity (founded in 1533, and replaced by a theological seminary), 
the cathedral and the Franciscan monastery. The Cordova and 
Ubeda gates, and the arch of Ba6za, are among the remains of its 
old fortificatioas, which were of great strength. The town has 
little trade except in farm-produce; but its red dye, made from 
the native cochineal, was formerly celebratod. in the middle 
ages Bafiza was a flourishing Moorish cityt'kaid to contain 50,000 
inhabitants ; but it was sacked in 1239 hy Ferdinand III. of 
Castile, who in 1248 transferred its bishopric to Jain. It was 
the birthplace of the sculptor and painter, Gasi>ar Becerra. 

BAFFIN, WIUIAM (t584-ifis2), English navigator and 
discoverer. Nothing is known of his early life, but it is con¬ 
jectured that he' was born in London of humble origin, and 
gradually raised himself by his diligence and perseverance. The 
earliest mention of his name occurs in 1612, in connexion with 


an expedition in search of a North-West Passage, under the orders 
of Giptain James Hall, whom he accompanied as chief pilot. 
Captain HaU was murdered in a %ht with the natives on the 
west coast of Greenland, and during the two following years 
Baffin served in the Spitsbergen whale-fishery, at that time 
controlled by the Muscovy Company. In 1615 he entered the 
sendee of the Company for the discovery of the North-West 
Passage, and accompanied Captain Robert Bylot as pilot of the 
little ship “ Discovery," and now carefully examined Hudson 
Strait. The accuracy of Baffin’s tidal and astronomical observa¬ 
tions on this voyage was confirmed in a remarkable manner by 
Sir Edward Parry, when passing over the same ground, two 
centuries later (1821). In the following year Baffin again sailed 
as pilot of the “ I)i.scov8ty,” and passing up Etevts Strait dis¬ 
covered the fine bay to the north which now bears his name, 
together with tiie magnificent series of straits which radiate from 
its head and were named by him Lsmeaster, Smith and Jones 
Sounds, in honour of the generous patrons of his voyages. On 
tills voyage he had sailed over 300 m. farther norto than his 
predecessor Davis, and for 236 years his farthest north (about 
lat. 77° 45') remained unsurpassed in that sea. All hopes, 
however, seemed now ended of discovering a passage to India 
by this route, and in course of time even Baffin's discoveries 
came to be doubted until they were re-discovered by Captain 
Ross in 1818. Baffin next took service with the East India 
Company, and in 1617-1619 performed a voyage to Surat in 
British India, and on his return received the special recognition 
of the Company for certain valuable surveys of the Red Sea 
and Persian Gulf which he had made in the course of the voyage. 
Early in 1620 he again sailed to the East, and in the Anglo- 
Persian attack on Kishm in the Persian Gulf, preparatory to 
the reduction of Ormuz, he received his death-wound and died 
on the 23rd of January 1622. Besides the importance of his 
geographical discoveries, Baffin is to be remembered for the 
importance and accuracy of his numerous scientific and magnetic 
observations, fur one of which (the determination of longitude 
at sea by lunar observation) the honour is claimed of being the 
first of its kind on record. 

BAFFIN BAY and BAFHN LAND, an arctic sea and an 

insular tract named after the explorer William Baffin. Baffin 
or Baffin's Bay is part of the long strait which separate.^ Baffin 
laind from Greenland. It extends from atiout 69“ to 78° N. 
and from 54° to 76° W. From the northern end it is connected 
(i) with the polar sea northward by Smith Sound, prolonged by 
Kane Basin and Kennedy and Robeson Channels ; (2) with the 
straits which ramify through the archipelago to the north-west 
by narrow channels at the head of Jones Sound, from which 
O. Sverdrup and his party conducted explorations in 1900- 
1902 ; (3) with the more southerly part of the same archipelago 
by Lancaster Sound. Baffin Bay was explored very fully in 
1616 by Baffin. The coasts arc generally high, precipitous and 
dee)>ly indented. The most important island on the east side 
is UiteO, to the north of Disco Bay, Greenland. During the 
greater part of the year this sea is frozen, but, while Imrdly 
ever free of ice, there are normally navigable channels along the 
coasts from the beginning of June to the end of September 
connected by transverse channels. The bay is noted as a centre 
of the whale and seal fishery. At more than one point a depth 
exceeding 1000 fathoms has been ascertained. 

Baffin Land is a barren insular tract, included in Franklin 
district, Canada, with an approximate area of 236,000 sq. m., 
fituated between 61° and 90° W. and 62° and 74° N. The 
eastern and northern coasts are rocky and mountainous, and are 
deeply indented by large bays including Frobisher and Hume 
Bays, Cumberland Sound and Admiralty Inlet. Baffin Land is 
separated from Greenland by Baffin Bay and Davis Strait, from 
Ungava by Hudson Strait, from Keewatin and Melville Peninsula 
by Fox Channel and Fury-aad-Hecla Strait, from Boothia 
Peninsula and North Somerset by the Gulf of Boothia and 
Prince Regent Inlet, and from North Devon by Lancaster 
Sound. ’Various names are given to various parts of the land— 
thus the north-western part is called Cooitoum Land, farther 
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east is North Galloway; on the extreme eastern peninsula are 
Cumberland and Penny Lands, while the southern is called 
Meta Incognita; in the west is Fox Land. In the southern 
part of the interior are two large lakes, Amadjuak, which lies 
at an altitude of 389 ft., and NettiUng or Ketmedy. 

BAGAMOTO, a seaport of German East Africa in 6° m' S., 
38“ 55' E. Pop. about 18,000, including a considerable number 
of British Indians. Bein^ the port on the mainland nearest the 
town of Zanzibar, 26 m. distant, Bagamoyo became the starting- 
point for oiravans to the great lakes, and an entrepot of trade with 
the interior of the continent. It possesses no natural harbour. 
The beach slopes gently down and ships anchor aliout 2 m. 
off the coast. The town is oriental in character. The buildings 
include the residence of the administrator, barracks, a govern¬ 
ment school for natives, a mosque and Hindu temple, and the 
establishment of the Mission du Aorrr Cosur^ which possesses 
a large plantation of coco-nut palms. Bagamoyo is in telegmphic 
communication with Zanzibar and with the other coast towns 
of German East Africa, and has rq;ular steamship communica¬ 
tion with Zanzibar. Of the explorers who made Bagamoyo 
the starting-pomt for their journeys to the interior of Africa, 
the most illustrious were Sir Richard Burton, J. H. .Speke, 
J. A. Grant and Sir H. M. Stanley. 

BAGATELLE (French, from Ital. bagatella, bagata, a trifle), 
primarily a thing of trifling importance. The name, though 
French, is given to a game which is probably of English origin, 
though its connexion with the shovel-board of Cotton’s Complete 
Gamerier is vcr>’doubtful. Strutt does not mention it. The game 
is very likely a modification of billiards, and is played on an 
oblong board or table varying in size from 6 ft. by 1J ft. to 10 ft. 
by 3 ft. ITie lx;d of the table is generally made of slate, although, 
in the smaller sizes, w'ood covered with green cloth is often used. 
'Il'ie sides are cushioned with india-rublicr. The head is semi¬ 
circular and fitted with 9 numlxTcd cups set into the bed. 
their numbers showing the amount scored by putting a ball into 
them. An ordinary billiard-cue and nine balls, one black, four 
red and four white, arc used. The black ball is placed upon a 
spot about 9 in. in front of hole i, and alxiut t8 in. from 
the player’s end of the laiard a line (the baulk) is drawn across 
it, behind which is another spot for the player's ball. (Thc.se 
measurements of course differ ar<'ording to the size of the table.) 
.Some modem tables have pockets as well as cups. 

Bagatelle Proper.—Tlst black Iwll having been placed on the 
upper spot, the players “ string ” for the lead, the winner being 
that player who plays his ball into the highest hole. Any 
number may play, either .separately, or in sides. Each player 
in turn plays all eight balls up the table, no score living allowed 
until a ball has touched the black ball, the object being to play 
as many balls as possible into the holes, the black ball counting 
double. Balls missing the black at the beginning, those roUing 
back across the baulk-line, and those forced off the table are 
“ dead ” for that round and removed. The game is decided by 
the aggrwate score made in an agreed number of rounds. 

Sans £gal. —This is a French form of the game. Two players 
take part, one using the red and one the white balls. After 
stringing for lead, the leader plays at the black, forfeiting a 
liall if he misses. His opponent then plays at the -black if it 
has not been touched, otherwise any way he likes, and each 
then plays alternately, the object being to hole the black and his 
own balls, the winner being the one who scores the highest 
number of points. If a player holes one of his opponent’s balls 
it is .scored for his opponent. The game is decided a certain 
number of Tound.s, or by points, usually 21 or 31. In other 
matters the rules of bagatelle apply. 

The Cannon Cawe.—This is usually considered the best and 
most scientific of bagatelle varieties. Tables without cups are 
sometimes used. As in billiards three balls are required, the 
white, spot-white and black, the la-st being spotted and the 
non-striker’s ball placed midway between holes 1 and 9. The 
object of the game is to make cannons (caroms), balls played 
into hides, at the ume time counting the numbm of the holes, 
but if a ball falls into a hole during a play in which no cannon 


is made the score counts for the adversary. If the striker’s ball 
is holed he plays from baulk ; if an object-ball, it is spotted as 
at the beginning of the game. A cannon counts 2; missing 
the white object-ball scores t to the adversaty ; missing the 
black, 5 to the adversar>-. If there are pockets, die striker scores 
3 for holing the white object-ball and 3 for huling the black, 
but a cannon must be made by the same stroke ; otherwise the 
score counts for the adversarj'. 

The Irish Cannon Game. —The rules of \!ic cannon game 
apply, except that in all cases ’pocketed balls count for the 
adversary. 

Mississippi.—This variation is played with a bridge pierced 
with 9 or more arches, according to the size of the table, the 
arches being numbered from i upwards. All nine balls are usually 
played, though the black is sometimes omitted, each player 
having a round, the object being to send the balls through the 
arches. This may not be done directly, but die balls must strike 
a cushion first, the black, if used; counting double the arch made. 
If a ball is played through an arch, without first striking a cushion, 
the score goes to the adversary, but another Wl, lying in front 
of the bridge, may be sent through by the cue-bidl if the latter 
has struck a cushion. If a ball falls into a cup the striker scores 
the value of the cup as well as of the arch. 

Trou Madame. —This is a game similar to Mississippi, with 
the exceptions that die ball need not be played on to a cushion, 
and that, if a ball falls into a cup, the opponent scores the value 
of the cup and not the striker. 

Bell-Bagatelle is played on a Ixiard provided with cups, arches 
from which liells hang, and stalls each marked with a number. 
The ball is played up the side and rolls down the board, which 
is slightly inclined, through the arches or into a cup or stall, the 
winner scoring the highe.st with a certain numlxir of halls. 

BAGDAD, or Baghdad, a vilayet of A.siatic Turkey, situated 
lictween Persia and the Syrian desert, and including the greater 
part of ancient Babylonia. The original vilayet extended 
from Mardin on the N. to the Persian Gulf on the S., and 
{mm the river Khalwr on the W. to the Persian frontier on 
the E. From the middle of the 17th century, when this region 
was annexed by the Turks, until about the middle of the 19th 
century, the vilayet of Bagdad was the largest province of the 
Turkish empire, constituting at times an dmost ind^ndent 
principality. Since then, however, it has lost much of its im¬ 
portance and all of its independence. The first reduction in size 
occurred in 1857, when some of the western portion of the vilayet 
was added to the newly created sanjak of Zor. In 1878 the 
Mosul vilayet was creatkl out of its northern, and in 1884 the 
Basra vilayet out of its southern sanjaks. At the present time 
it extends from a point just below Kut el-Amara to a point 
somewhat above Tekrit on the Tigris, and from a point somewhat 
below Samawa to a point a little above Anah on the Euphrates. 
It is still, territorially, the hugest province of the empire, and 
includes some of the most fertile lands in the Euphrates-Tigris 
valleys ; but while possessing great possibilities for fertility, by 
far the laiger portion of the vilayet is to-day a desert, owing 
to the neglect of the in%ation canals on which the fertility of 
the valley depends. From the latitude of Bagdad northward 
the ngion between the two rivers is an arid, waterless, limestone 
steppe, inhabited only by roving Arabs. From the latitude of 
Bagdad southward the country is entirely oJluvial soil, deposited 
by the rivers Tigris and Euphrates, possessing great possibilities 
of fertility, but absolutely flat and subject to inundations at the 
time of flood of the two rivers. At that season much of the 
country, including the immediate surroundings of Bagdad, is 
under water. During the rest of the year a large port of the 
coimtry is a parched and barren desert, and mudi of the re¬ 
mainder swamps and lagoons. Wherever there is any pretence 
at irrigation, aloi« the banks of the two great rivers and by 
the few canals which are still in existence, the yield is enormous, 
and the shores of the TTigris and Euphrates in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Bagdad and HilU seem to be one great palm garden. 
Sultan Abd-ul-Hamid II. personally acquired large tracts of land 
in various parts of the vilayet. These so-called setmiehs are 
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well burned and managed, in conipicuoiM contrast widi the sur- 
nondiiy territory. Canals and dikes have been constructed to 
control and distribute the much-needed water, and the officials 
are housed in new buttdings of substantial appearance. Indeed, 
ndwtever one finds a new and prosperous-looking village, it may 
be assumed to belosig to the sultan. These sennieks are an 
advantage to the country in that they give security to thmr 
immediate region and certain employment to some part of its 
population. On ffie other hand, they withdrew huge tracts of 
fertile and productive land from taxation (one-half of the 
rullivated land of the \ ilayct wa.s said to be administered for 
the sultan’s privy pur.se), and thus greatly reduced the revenue 
of the vUayet. 

ITje chief city of the vilayet is its capital, Bagdad. Between 
the Euphrates and the Arabian plateau lie the sacred cities of 
Kerbela or Meshed-llosain, and Ncjef or Meshed Ali, with a 
population of so,000 to 60,000 each, while a number of towns, 
varying in population from 3000 to 10,000, are found along tlie 
Euphrates (Anah, Hit, Ramadich, Musseyib, Hiila, Iliwanieh 
and .Snmawa) and the Tigris (Tekrit, Samarra and Kut el- 
Amara). Tlie settled population lies entirely along the hanks 
of these streams and the canuk and lagoons westward of the 
Kuphrates, Itetween Kerbela and Nejef. Away from the banks 
of the rivers, between the Euphrates and the Tigris and lietwcen 
the latter and the Persian mountains, arc tribes of wandering 
Aralts, some of whom possess great herds of horses, sheep, goats, 
asses and camels, while in and by the marshes other tribes, in 
the transition stage from the nomadic to the settled life, own 
great herds of buffaloes. Of the wandering Arab trilrcs, the most 
powerful is the great tribe of Shummar, whicli ranges over all 
Mesopotamia. In January and E'ebruary they descend as low 
as the neighbourhood of ihwanieh in such numbers that even 
Bagdad is afraid. Here and there are regions oampied by a 
semi-sedentary population, called Madan, occupying reed huts 
huddled around mud castles, called mcjttd. These, like the 
Bedouin Arabs, are practically independent, waging constant 
warfare among themselves and paying an uncertain tribute to 
the Turkish government. In general, Turkish rule is confined 
to the villages, towns and cities along the river banks, in and by 
which garrisons are located. Since the tin le (1868-1872)0! Midhat 
Pasha, who did much to bring the independent Arab tribes under 
control, tlic Turkish government has Ix-en, however, gradually 
strengthening its grip on the country and extending the area of 
conscription and taxation. But from botli the racial and religious 
standpoint, the Arab and Persian Shi'us, who constitute the vast 
bulk of the population, regard the Turks as foreigners and tyrants. 

Of crops the vilayet produces wheat (which is indigenous), 
rice, Irarley (which takes the place of oats us food for horses), 
durra (a coarse, maize-like grain), sesame, cotton and toiwcco; 
of fruits, the date, orange, lemon, fig, banana and pomegranate. 
The country is naturally treeless, except for the tamarisk, which 
grows by the swamps and along the river-beds. Here and there 
one sees a solita^ sifsaf tree, or a small plantation of poplars 
or while mulberries, which trees, with the date-palm, constitute 
the only timber of the country'. The willows reported by some 
travellers are in reality a nurow-lcaved variety of poplar. 

Besides the buffaloes and a few humped Indian oxen, there 
are no cattle in the country. Of wild animals, the pig, hyena, 
jackal, antelope and hare are extremely numerous ; lions are 
stin found, and wolves and foxes are not uncommon. Snipe and 
various species of wild fowl are found in the marshes, and 
pdicami and storks abound along the banks of the Euphrates 
and 'rigris. Fish are caught in great numbers in the rivers and 
marshes, chiefly barbel and carp, and the latter attain so great 
a size that one is a sufficient load for an ass. The prindpal 
exports of the provinec are coarse wool, hides, dates and horses. 
.it \ arious points, especially at Hit, and from Hit southward along 
the edge of the'Arabian plateau occur bitumen, na^ffitha and 
white petroleum springs, all of which remain undeveloped. The 
climate is very hot in summer, with a mean temperature of 97° F. 
From AprU to November no rain falls ; in November the rains 
commence, and during die winter the thmnometer falls to 46° F. 


Cholera is endemic in some parts of the vilayet, and before 
1875 the same was true of the bubonic plague. At that date 
this disease was stamped out by energetic measures on the part 
of the government, but it has reappeared again in rKent years, 
introduced apparently from India or Persia by pilgrims. There 
arc four great centres of pilgrimage for Shi'ite Moslems in the 
vilayet, Samarra, Kazemam, a sutob of Bagdad, Kerbela and 
Ncjef. These are visited annually by tens of thousands of 
pilgrims, not only from the surrounding regions, but also from 
Persia and India; many of whom bring their dead to be buried 
in the neighbourhood of the sacred tombs. 

Unpleasant, but not dangerous, is another disease, the so-called 
“ Bagdad date-mark,” known elsewhere as the “Aleppo button,” 
&c. This disease extends along the rivers TigTis and Euphrates, 
and the country adjacent from Aleppo and Diarbekr to the 
Persian Gulf, although there are individual towns and regions 
in tliis territory which seem to be exempt It shows itself as a 
boil, attacking the face and extremities. It appears in two 
forms, known to the natives as male and female respectively. 
The former is a dry scaly sore, and the latter a running, open boil. 
It is not painful but leaves ugly scars. The natives all carry 
somewhere on their face, neck, hands, arms or feet the scars of 
these boils which they have had as children. European children 
born in the country are apt to be. seriously disfigured, as in their 
case the boils almost invariably appear on the face, and whereas 
native children have as a rule but one boil, those bom of European 
parents will have several, Adult foreigners visiting the countiy 
are also liable to be attacked, and women, especially, rarely escape 
disfigurement if they stay in the country for any length of time. 
Tlie boils last for about a year, after which there is no more 
ItkclihoiKl of a recurrence of the trouble than in the case of 
smallpox. 

The urea of the vilayet is 54,480 sc], m. The poinilation 
is estimated at 852,000; Oiristians, 8coo, principally Nestorians 
or Chaldaeans; Jews, 54,000; Moslems, 790,000, of whom tire 
larger part are Shi'as. 

See G. le Stranec, liaghdad xiiider the Ahhasid Caliphate (looi); 
The Lands of the ICastern Caliphate (CamhridRC, 1005); V. ( uinct. 
La Ttttquie d'Aste {I’aris, i8<jo): J. 1 ’. Peters, Nippur (New 
t’ork and Ixiiulon, 1807); Ed. Sacliau. Am Euphtat und Hgris 
(Leijuig, 1900); V. Geerc, Py Kile and Euphrates (Edinliurgli, 
IiX> 4 ). (J. P. Pf.) 

BAGDAD, or Baohdad, the capital of the Turkish vilayet 
of the same name. It is the headquarters of the VI. Army 
Corps, which garrisons also the Basra and Mosul vilayets. It 
lies on both sides of the river Tigris, in an extensive desert plain 
which has scarcely a tree or vill^e throughout its whole extent, 
in latitude 53° 20' N., longitude 44“ 24' E. At this point the 
Tigris and the Euphrates approach each other most nearly, 
the distance between them being little more than 25 m. At 
this point also the two rivers are connected by a canal, the 
northernmost of a series of canals which formerly united the two 
great waterways, and at the same time irrigated the intervening 
plain. This canal, the Sakhlawieh (formerly Isa), leaves the 
Euphrates a few miles above Feluja and the bridge of boats, 
near the ruins of the ancient Anbar. As it approaches Bagdad 
it spreads out in a great marsh, and finaUy, through the Masudi 
canal, which encircles western Bagdad, enters the Tigris below 
the town. At the time of Chesney's survey of the Euphrates in 
1838 this canal was still navigable for craft of some size. At 
present it serves no other purpose than to increase the floods 
which periodically turn Bagdad into an island city, and some¬ 
times threaten to overwh^ the dikes which protect it and 
to submerge it entirely. 

The original city of Bagdad was built on the western bank of 
the Tigris, but this is now, and has been for centuries, little 
more than a suburb of the larger and more important dty on 
the eastern shore, the former containing an area of only 146 acres 
within die walls, while the latter extends over 591 acres. Both 
the eastern and the western part of the city were formerly 
enclosed by brick walls, with large round towers at the principal 
angles and smaller towen intervening at shorter distances, the 
whole surrounded by (t deep fosse. Iliere were three gates in the 
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«estan dtjr and lour in the eastern ; one of the latter, however, 
on the north side, called “ Gate oi the- Talisman ” hrem an 
Arabic in5ct4>t3on bearing the date a.d. isoo, has remained 
closed since the capture of the cibr Murad IV. in 1638. 
These walls all fell mto decay long since; at places they were 
used as brick quarries, and finally great reforming governor, 
(186^1872), Midhat Pasha, following the example set by many 
European cities, undertook to destroy them altogether and utilize 
the free space thus obtained as a public park and esplanade. 
His plans were only partially carried out. At present fragments 
of the walls exist here and there, with the great ditdi about 
them, while elsewhere a line of mounds marlra their course. A 
great portion of the ground within the wall lines is not occupied 
by buildings, espet^ly in the north-western quarter; and 
even in the more populou-s parts of the city, near tlie river, a 
considerable space between the houses is occupied by gardens, 
where pomegranates, figs, oranges, lemons and date-fwlms grow 
in great abundance, so that the city, wtien seen at a distance, 
lias the appearanre of rising out of the midst of tFec.s. 

Along the Tigris the city spreads out into suburbs, the most 
important of which is Kazemain, on the western side of the river 
northward, opposite which on the ea.stem side lies Muazzam. 
The former of these is connected with western Dogdad by a very 
primitive horse-tramway, also a relic of Midhat Pasha's reforms. 
'I'he two parts of the dty are joined by pontoon bridges, one in 
the suburbs and one in the main city. The Tigris is at this point 
some 375 yds. wide and very deep. Its l»nks are of mud, 
with no other retaining walls than those formed by the founda¬ 
tions of the houses, which are consequently always liable to be 
undermined by the action of the water. The western part of 
the city, which is very irregular in shape, is or cupied entirely by 
Shi'as. It has its own shops, bazaars, mosques, &c., and con¬ 
stitutes a quarter by itself. Beyond the wall line on that side 
vestiges of ancient building.s arc visible in various directions, 
and the plain is strewn with fragments of bricks, tiles and 
rubbish. A burying-ground has also extended itself over a 
large tract of land, lormcrly occupied by the streets of the city. 
The form of the new or eastern city is that of an irregular oblong, 
about 1500 paces in length liy 800 in breadth. The town has 
iK-en built without the slightest regard to regularity ; the 
streets are even more intricate and winding than those in most 
other Eastern towns, and with the exception of the bazaars and 
.some open squares, the interior is little else than a laliyrintli of 
alleys and passages. The streets are un;wved and in many 
places so narrow that two horsemen can scarcely pass each 
other; as it is seldom that the houses have windows lacing the 
_ tlioroughfares, and the doors are small and mean, they present 
on borii sides the gloomy appearance of dead walls. All the 
buildings, both public and private, are constructed of furnace- 
burnt bricks of a yeHowish-ned colour, principally derived from 
the ruins of other places, chiefly Madain (Ctesiptmn), Wasit and 
Babylon, which Ime been plundered at various times to furnish 
materials for the construction of Bagdad. 

The houses of the richer classes are regularly built about an 
interior court. The ground floor, except for the serdab, is given 
up to kitchens, store-rooms, servants’ quarters, stables. Sec. 
TTie principal rooms are on the first floor and open directly from 
a covered veranda, which is reached by an open staircase from 
the court. These constitute the winter residence of the family, 
reception rooms, Stc. The roofs of the houses are all flat, sur¬ 
rounded by parapets of sufficient height to protect them from 
tlie observation of the dwellers opposite, and separate them 
from their neighbours. In the summer ^e population sleeps 
and dines up(ni the roofs, wfaidi thus constitute to all intents a 
third storey. The remainder of the day, so far as family life is 
concerned, is spent ia the nerdab, a cellar sunk somewhat below 
the level of the courtyard, damp from frequent wettings, with its 
half windows covered with hurdles thattffied with camel thorn 
and kept diippinK with water. Occasionally the seriais are 
provided with punkahs. 

Sometimes, in the months of June, July and August, when 
the sherU or south wind is blowing, the tbenmmKter at break 


of day is known to stand at 113° F., while at nooa it rises to 
iiq° and a little before two o'dock to 333°, standing at sunset 
at 114°, but this scale of teiflperstuK is exceptional. Orffinarily 
during the summer months rite thetmanieter averages front 
about 75° at sunrise to 107° at the hottest time of the dey. 
Owing to the extreme dryness of the atmosphere and the fact 
that there is always a breexe, usually from the N.W., thii heat 
is felt much less than a greatly lower temjgraturc in a more 
humid atmosphere. Moreover, the nights are almost invariably 
cool. 

Formerly Bagdad was intersected 1 ^ innumerable canals and 
aqueducts which carried the water of both the Euphrates and 
tlie Tigris through the streets and into the houses. To-day 
these have all vanished, with the exception of one aqueduct 
which still conveys the water of the Tigris to the shrine of Abd 
ul-Oadir (ul-Kadir). The present population dnws its water 
directly from the Tigris, and it is distributed through the eky 
in goat-skins carried on the bocks of men and asses. There is,^ 
course, no sewerage system, the surfaces of thigpitirti serving that 
purpose, and wl^t garbage and refuse is not consumed by the 
dog scavengers washes down into the Tigris at the same place 
from which the water for drinking is drawn. As a consequence 
of these insanitary conditions the death-rate is very high, and 
in case of epidemics the mortality is enormoas. At sudi times 
a large [lart of the population leaves the dty and encamps in the 
desert northward. 

The principal public buildings of the city, such as they are, 
lie in tlie eastern section along the river Imnk. To the nOTth, 
just within the old wall line, stands the citadel, surrounded by a 
high wall, with a lofty clock-tower which commands an excellent 
view. To the south of this, also on the Tigris, is the serai or 
palace of the Turkish governor, distinguished rather fur extent 
than grandeur, it is comparatively modem, Iniilt at dUferent 
jieriuds, a laige and confused structure without proportion, 
beauty or strength. Somewliat farther southward, just bdow 
the pontoon bridge, stands the custonahouse, which (xxupies 
the site and is built out of the material of the medresefa or 
college of Mostansir (a.d. 1333)1 Of the original building of the 
caliph Mostansir all that remains is a minaret and a small 
portion of the outer walls. Farther down are the imposing 
iiuildings of the British residency. The German consulate also 
is on the river-front. As in all Mahommedan cities, the mosques 
are conspicuous objects. Of these very few are cfld. The 
Marjanieh mos(|ue, not far from tiie minaret of Most8n.str, 
although its body is modem, has some remains of old and very 
rich araliesqur work on its surface, dating from the 14th century. 
The door is formed by a lofty arch of the pointed form guarded 
on both sides with red bands exquisitriy sculptured and having 
numerous inscriptions. The mosque (rf Khmki, supposed to 
hitve been an old Christian church, is chiefly distinguiriied for 
its prayer niche, which, instead of being a simple recess, is 
crowned by a Koman arch, with square pedestals, spirally 
fluted shafts and a rich capital of flowers, with a fine fan or 
shril-top in the Roman style. The building in its prwnt form 
bears the date of a.d. 1683, but the sculptures which it contains 
belong probably to the time of the cahpfaate. The minaret of 
Suk ei-GfaozI, in the south-eastern part of the city, dates from 
the 13th century. The other mosques, of whfoh there are about 
thirty within the walls, excludu^ the c^iiqiris and places t>f 
prayer, are all of recent erection. Most of them are surmounted 
by bright-c(floured cupolas and minarets. Tlw Mosque of the 
Vizier, on the eastern side of the T%ris, near the pontoon bridge, 
has a fine dome and a Mty minaret, and the Great Masque in 
the square of el Meidan, in the neighbourhood of riie serai, is 
also a noble building. 

The other mosques do not merit any particokr attention, and 
in general it may be said that Bagdad orehitacture is neither 
distinctive nor imposing. Such ottractiom as the buildmgs 
possess are due rariier to the richly colonred tik» with which 
many of them are' adornetE or to inscriptions, like the Kufic 
insenptioD, dated aJi. 944, on the mined uUie of the Befctash 
dervishes in western BogM. Mott imponant than rite mosques 
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proper ue the tomb mosques. Of these, the most important and 
most imposing is that of Kazemain, in the northern suburb of 
the western city. Here are buried She seventh and ninth of the 
successors of Ali, recognized by Shi'as, namely Musa Ibn Ja'far 
el-Kazim, and his grandson, Mahommed Ibn Aii el-Jawad. 
In its present form this mosque dates from the 19th century. 
The two great dcmes above the tombs, the four lofty minarets 
and part of the fg^adc of this shrine, are overlaid with gold, 
and from whatever direction the traveller approaches llagdad, 
its glittering domes and minarets are the first objects which 
meet his eye. It is one of the four great shrines of the Shi'ite 
Moslems in the vilayet of Bagdad. Christians are not allowed 
to enter its precincts, and the population of the Kazemain 
quarter is so fanatical that it is difficult and even dangerous to 
ai^oBch it. 

In the suburtj of Muuzzam, on the western side of the river, 
is the tomb of Abu Hunifa (y.e.), the canon lawyer. There is a 
lai]^e mosque with a painted dome connected with this tomb, 
which is an objen^of veneration to the Sunni Moslems, but it 
seems i heap and unworthy in comparison with the magnificent 
shrine of Kazemain. Qn the same side of the river, lower down, 
is the shrine of Abd ul-Qadir al-jilani (of Jilan), founder of the 
Qftdirile CKadaria) sect of dervishes, also a noted place of 
pilgrimage. The original tomb was erected about a.d. 1253, 
but the present fine dome above the grave is later by at Ica-st 
two or three ccnluries. The possessor or controller of this 
wealthy mn.sque is the mkili, locally pronounced najeeb, or 
marshal of the nobles, whose office is to determine who are 
St:'ids, t.f. entitled to wear the green turlian. He is second 
only to the governor or vali pasha in power, and indeed his 
influence is often greater than that of the official ruler of the 
vilayet. Just outside of the wall of the western city lies the 
tomb and shrine of Ma'ruf Karlchi, dating from a.d. 1215, which 
also is a place of pilgrimage. Close to this stands the so-called 
tomb of Sitte Zobeide (Zobaida), with its octagonal base and 
pineapple dome, one otahe most conspicuous and curious objects 
in the neighbourhood of Bagdad. Unfortunately it is rapidly 
falling into decay. K. Niebuhr reports that in his day (a.d. 1750) 
this tomb bore an inscription setting forth that Ayesha Khanum, 
the wife of the governor of Bagdad, was buried here in 148K, 
her grave having been made in the ancient sepulchre of the lady 
Zobeidc (Zohaida), granddaughter of Caliph Mansur and wife of 
Harun al-Kashid, who died in a.d. 831. The tomb was restored 
at the time of her burial, at which ^te it was already ancient, 
and it was evidently believed to be the tomb of Zoheide. Con¬ 
temporary historians, however, state that Zobeide was actually 
buried in Kazemain, and moreover, early writers, who describe 
the neighbouring tomb and shrine of Ma'ruf Karkhi, make no 
reference to this monument. 

About 3 m. west of Bagdad, on the Euphrates road, in 
or by a grove of trees, stands the shrine and tomb of Nabi 
Yusha or Kohen Yutha, a place of monthly pilgrimage to the 
Jews, who lielieve it to be the place of sepulture of Joshua, son 
of Josedech, the high priest at the close of the exilian period. 
Tlus is one of four similar Jewish shrines in Irak ; the others 
being the tomb of Ezra on the Shatt el-Arab near Koma, the 
tomb (rf Ezekiel in the village of Kefil near Kufa, and the well 
of Daniel near Hiltah. This shrine is also venerated by Moslems, 
who call it the tomb of Yusuf (Joseph). The Jews bury here 
their chief priests, a right the Moslems at times contest, and in 
1889 a serious conflict between Jews and Moslems resulted from 
an attempt of the former to exerase this right. 

There are said to be alxiut thirty khans or caravanserais in 
Bagdad for iht' reception of pilgrims and merchants and then- 
goods, none of -which is of any importance as a building, with 
ilw single exception of the khan el-Aurtmeh adjoining the 
Marjanieh mosque, to which it formerly belonged. This dates 
from A.D. 1356, and is said to ottupy the site of an ancient 
Christian church. Its vaulted roof is a fine specimen of Saracenic 
brickwork. In rmnt years the demands of modem travel have 
led to the establishment of a hotel, which affords comfortable 
accommodation accordir^ to European methods. There is 


also an English club-house. There are said to be about fifty 
baths in Bagdad, but in general they are inferior in construction 
and accommodation. 'The bazaars of Bagdad are extensive 
and well stocked, and while not so fine in construction as those 
of some other Eastern cities, they are more interesting in their 
contents and industries, because Bagdad has on the whole bran 
less affected by foreign innovations. Several of the ba^rs are 
vaulted over with brickwork, but the greater number are merely 
cqvered with flat beams which support roofs of dried leaves or 
branches of trees and grass. The streets of the entire business 
section of the city are roofed over in this manner, and in the 
summer months the shelter from the sun is very grateful, but in 
the winter these streets are extremely trying to the foreign visitor, 
owing to their darkness and their damp and chilly atmosphere. 

Bagdad is about 500 m. from the Persian Gulf, following the 
course of the river. It maintains steam communication with 
Basra, its port, which is situated on the Shatt el-Arab, somewhat 
more than 50 m. from the Persian Gulf, by means of two fines 
of steamers, one English and one Turkish. British steamers 
were first placed upon the Tigris as'a result of the expedition of 
Colonel F. R. Chesney, in 1836. Since that time, a British gun¬ 
boat has been stationed before the residency, and British steamers 
have been allowed to navigate the river. Only two of these, 
however, maintain a weekly connexion with Basra, and they are 
quite inadequate to the freight traffic between the two cities. 
'Hie more numerous vessels of the Turkish service are so small, 
so inadequately equij^d and so poorly handled, that they 
are used for either passenger or freight transport only by those 
who cannot secure the servicer, of the British steamers. The 
navigation of the Tigris during the greater part of its course 
from Bagdad to Koma is slow and uncertain. The river, 
running through an absolutely flat country, composed entirely 
of alluvial soil, is apt to change its channel. In flood time the 
country at places becomes a huge lake, through which it is 
extremely difficult to find the chwnel. In the dry season, the 
autumn and winter, on the other hand, there is danger of ground¬ 
ing on the constantly shifting flats and shoals. To add to the 
uncertainties of navigation, the inhabitants along the eastern 
bank of the stream frequently dig new canals lor irrigation pur- 
|)oses, which both reduces the water of the river and tends to 
make it shift its channel. Above Bagdad there are no steamers 
on the Tigris, but sailing vessels of 30 tons and more navigate 
the river to Samarra and beyond. "The characteristic craft for 
local service in the immediate environment of Bagdad is the 
kufa, a circular boat of basket-work covered with bitumen, 
often of a size sufficient to carry five or six horses and a dozen 
men. These boats have been employed from the remotest^ 
antiquity through all this region, and are often depicted on the’ 
old Assyrian monuments. Equally ancient are the rafts called 
keUek, constructed of inflated goat-skins, covered with a frame¬ 
work of wood, often supporting a small house for passengers, 
which descend the Tigris from above Diarbekr. The wood of 
these rafts is sold in Bagdad, and constitutes, in fact, the chief 
supply of wood in that city. 

B^dad also lies on a natural line of communication between 
Persia and the west, the ancient caravan route from Khorasan 
debouching from the mountains at this point, while another 
natural caravan route led up the Euphrates to Syria and the 
Mediterranean and still another up the Tigris to Armenia and 
the Black Sea. It was its situation at the centre of the fines of 
communication between India and Persia and the west, both by 
land and water, which gave the city its great importance in 
wly times. With the change of the method of transportation 
its importance has naturally declined. The trade of Persia with 
the west now passes either through the ports of the Persian Gulf 
or northward over Trebizond, while India communicates with 
the west directly through the Suez Canal. Bagdad is, Bterefore, 
a decayed city. Money is scarce among all classes, and the 
wages of common labourers are scarcely ludf what is paid in 
Syria. It is still, however, the centre of distribution for a very 
li^, if scantily populated, counriy, and it also derives much 
profit from pil^ims, lying as it does on the route which Shi'ite 
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pilgrims from Persia must take on their way to the sacred cities. 
It also possesses important shrines of its own which cause many 
pilgrims to litter there, and wealthy Indians not infrequently 
choose Bagdad as a suitable spot in which to end their ^ys in 
the odour of sanctity. There has also sprung up of late years 
considerable direct trade between the European smd American 
markets and Bagdad, and several foreign houses, especially 
English, have established themselves there. Germany also has 
invaded this ftiarket. 

The staple articles of export are hides, wool and dates. The 
export trade of Bagdad amounts to about £^50,000 aiuiually, 
and the import trade to about £a,ooo,ooo. The imparts consist 
of oil, cheap cottons, shoes and othM- similar goods, which 
are taking the place of the picturesque native manufactures. 
Even the Bedouin Arabs wear headdres.ses of cheap European 
cotton stuff purchased in Bagdad or thereabouts, while the 
common water vessels throughout the country are five-gallon 
petroleum tins, which also furnish metal for the manufacture of 
various utensils in the native bazaars. 

Bagdad is in communication with Europe by means of two 
lines of telegraph, one British and one Turkish, and two postal 
services. There Is a British consul-general, who is also political 
agent to the Indian government. His state is second only to 
that of the British ambassador at Constantinople. Besides the 
gunboat in the river, he has a guard of sepoys, and there is an 
Indian post-office in the residency. Formerly the British govern¬ 
ment maintained a camel-post across the desert to Damascus, 
litis was abandoned about 1880 when the Turks established a 
similar service. By means of the Turkish camel-post letters 
reached Damascus in nine days. There is also a Russian consul- 
general at Bagdad, and French, Austrian and American consuls. 

The Euphrates Valley (or Bagdad) railway scheme, which 
had previously been discussed, was brought forward prominently 
in 1890, and Russian proposes to undertake it were rejected. 
British proposals followed, but were oppo.sed by the Germans, 
who, as controlling the line to Konia in Asia Minor, claimed 
preference in the matter. A provisional convention was granted 
to a German company by the Porte; and an iradf was obtained 
in 1901. In 1903 there was considerable discussion os to the 
placing of the line under international control, and the question 
aroused special interest in England in view of the short route 
which the line would provide to India, in connexion with fast 
steamship services in the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf. 
It was decided by the British government that the proposals 
made to this effect did not offer .sufficient security. The 
financial arranpment as finally agreed upon was that German 
financiers should contrtd 40% of the capital of the line; French 
(through the Imperial Ottoman Btink), 30 %; Austrian, Swiss, 
Italian and Turkish, zo %; and the Anatolian Railway Company, 
10 %. In 1904 the line was completed from Konia through 
Eregli to Bulgurli. In 1908 an iradf sanctioned the extension 
across the Taurus to Adana, and so to Helif near Mardin ($X2 m.). 

The population of Bagdad is estimated variously from 70,000 
to 200,000; perhaps h^fway between may represent approxi¬ 
mately the realty. More tlm two-thirds of the population are 
Moslems, mostly Shi'as, with the exception of the official classes, 
piere are about 34,000 Jews occupying a quarter oftheir own 
in the north-western part of the city; while in a neighbouring 
garter dwell upward of 6000 Kristians, chiefly so-called 
Quddaeans or Nestorians. The Carmelites maintain a mission 
in Bagdad, as does also die (Ei^lish) Chunh Missionary Sode^. 
The Jews are the only part of Sie population who are provided 
with schools. A school for boj^ was established by the AUiana 
IsraiUte in 1865, and one for giris in 1^. Besides these, there 
is also an apprentice school for industrial training. 

The Jews constitute tte wealthiest and most intelligent portion 
of the population. A large part of the foreign trade is in tbdr 
hands, and at the season of the sheep-shearing their agents and 
rniesentatives are found everywhere among the Bedouins and 
Maitn Arabs of the interior, purchasing the wool and selling 
various oommoditics in return. They are the bankers of the 
country^ Btid it is through their amununicatione that the traveler 
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is able to obtain credit They are also the dealers in antiquities, 
both genuine and fraudulent. Next to them in enterprise and 
prosperity are the Persiansi The porters of the town are all 
Kur^, the river-men Chaldoean Christians. Every nation 
retains its peculiar dress. The characteristic, but no means 
attractive, street dress of the Moslem women of the better cla» 
comprises a black horse-hair visor completely covering the face 
and projecting like an enormous beak, the/iether extremities 
being encased in yellow boots reaching .to the koee and fully 
displayed the method of draping the garments .in front. 

Bagdad is governed by a p^a, assisted by a council. The 
pasha and the higher officials in general come from Cnnstantinopie. 
but a very large portion of the other Turkish officials seem to 
come from the town of Kerkuk. They constitute a class quite 
distinct from the native Arab population, and they and the 
Turkish government in general are intensely unpopular among 
the Arabs, an unpopularity increased by their religious differences, 
the Arabs being as a rule Shi'ites, the Turks Suimites. Besides 
the court of superior officers, which assists the pasha in the 
general administration of the province, there is also a mejlis or 
mixed tribunal for the .settlement of muniripal and commercial 
affairs, to which both (Christian and Jewish merchants arc 
admitted. Besides these, there are the religious heads of the 
community, especially the nakib and Jewish high priest, who 
possess an undefined and extensive authority in their own 
communities. The Jewish chief priest may be said to be the 
successor of the exilarch or resit galutka of the earlier period. 

Hislory .—There are in or near Bagdad a few remains of a 
|>eriod antedating Islam, the most conspicuous of which are the 
ruins of the palace of Chosroes at Ctesiphnn or Madain, about 
15 m, below Bt^dad on the east side of the river. Almost 
equally coaspicuous, and a landmark through the whole region, 
is the ruin called Akerkuf, in the desert, about 9 m. west¬ 
ward of Bagdad. This consists of a huge tower of unburned 
brick resting on a small hill of debris, the whole rising to a height 
of too ft. or more above the plain, in tlw centre of a network 0/ 
ancient canals. Inscribed bricks found in the neighbourhood 
seem to connect this ruin with Kurigaizu, king of Babylon about 
J300 B.c. Under substantially its present name, Akukafa, it is 
mentioned as a place of importance in connexion with the canals 
as late as the Abbasid caliphate. Within the limits of the city 
itself, on the west bank of the Tigris, are the remains of a quay, 
first observed by Sir Henry Rawlinson, at a period of low water, 
in 1849, built of bricks laid in bitumen, and liearing an inscription 
of Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon. Baghdtdu was an ancient 
Babylonian dty, dating back perhaps as far as aooo B.c., the 
name occurring in lists in the library of Assur-bani-pal. It is also 
mentioned on the Michaux stone, found on the Tigris near the 
site of the present city, and dating from the time of Tiglath- 
Pileser I. (1100 b.c.) TTie quay of Nebucliadrezzar, mentioned 
above, establishes the fact that this ancient city of Boghdadu 
was located on the site of western or old Bagdad (see further 
under Camphate: Abbasids, sections 2 foil.). References in 
the Jewish Talmud show that this city still continued to exist 
at and after the commencement of our era; but according to 
Arabian writers, at the time when the Arab city of Bagdad was 
founded by the caliph Mansur, there was nothing on that site 
except an old convent. One may venture to doubt the literal 
accuracy of this statement. It is clear that the undent name, at 
least, still held firm possession of the site and was hence inherited 
by the new dty. 

The Arab dty, the old or round dty of Bagdad, was founded 
by the caliph Mansur of the Abbasid dynasty on the west side of 
the Tigris fust north of the Isa canal in a.d. 76a. It was a mile 
in dkmeter, built in concentric drdes, with the mosque and 
palace of the caliph in the centre, and h^ four gates toward rite 
four points of the compass. It grew with great rapidi^. The 
suburb of Rusafo, on the eastern bank, sprang up almost immedi¬ 
ately, and after the siege and capture ai the round dty by 
Mamun, in 814, this beesme the most importaat part of this 
capital. The period of the greatest prosperity of Bagdad was 
the period fram hi feundatian until tbe deate of lltisun, the 
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Miccemorof Haran, in 833. During this period the dty, including 
both sides o{ the river, was 5 m. across within the walls, 
and it is said to have had a popiiMtkm of j,000,000 souls. In 
literature, art and science, it divided the sujjreinacy of the 
world with Cordova ; in commerce and wealth it far surpassed 
that city. How its splendour impressed the imagination may be 
seen from the stories of the Arabian Nights. It was the religious 
capital of all Islon;, and the political capital of the grrater part 
of it, at u time when Islam bore the same relation to civiliMtion 
which Christendom does to-day. As in Spanish Islam, so in the 
land.'i of the eastern caliphate, the Jews were treated relatively 
with favour. The seat of the txilarch or resh galutha was trans¬ 
ferred from PumlaxlitafPumljeditha or Pomheditha)in Babylonia 
to Bagdad, which thus Iiecamc the capital of oriental Judaism ; 
from then to the prc.tfnt day the Jews have played no mean part 
in Bagdad. 

Situated in a region where there is no stone, and practically no 
timber, Itagfiad was built, like all the cities of the Babylonian 
plain, of brick and tiles. Its buildings depended for their effect 
principally on mass and goigeous colouring. Like old Babylon, 
also, Bagdad was celebrated throughout the world for its hrilliant- 
coloured textile fabrics. So famous was the silk of tSagdad, 
manufactured in the Attabieh quarter (named after Attab, a 
contemporary of the Prophet), that the place-name [lassed over 
into Spanish, Italian, French and finally into English in the form 
of “ tabby,” as the designation of a rich-coloured watered silk. 
Depending on coloured tiles and gorgeous fabrics for their rich 
effects, nothing of the buildings of the times of Harun al-Rashid 
or Mamun, once counted so magnificent, have come down to us. 
All have [lerished in the numerous sieges and inundations which 
have devastated the city. 

With the rise of the Turkish Iwdy-guard under Mamun's 
successor, Mo'tassim, begun the downfall of the Abbasid dynasty, 
and with it of the Abbasid capital, Bagdad. Mo'tassim founded 
Samarra, and for fifty-eight years caliph and court deserted 
Bagdad (see Calipiiat*, sect. C). Then, in a.d. 8115, Mosta'in, 
attempting to escape from the tyranny of the Turkish guard, fled 
back again to Bagdad. The attempt was futile, Bagdad was 
besieged and taken, and from that time until their final downfall 
the Ablmsid caliphs were mere puppets, while the real rulers were 
successively the Turkish guard, the Buyids and the Seljuks. But 
during all this period the caliphs continued to be the religious 
heads of Islam and their residence its capital. B^dad, accord¬ 
ingly, although fallen from its first eminence, continued to be a 
dty of the first rank, and during most of ttet period still the 
richest and most splendid city in the world. Its religious import¬ 
ance is attested by the number of its great shrines dating from 
those times ; as for its wealth and size, while, as stated above, 
few remains of the actual buildings of that period survive, we still 
Imvc abundant records describing their character, their size and 
their position. With the last century of the caliphates began a 
more rapid decline. Prom the records of that period it seems that 
the present city is identical in the position of its walls and the 
.space occupied by the town proper with Bagdad at the close of 
the nth century, the period when this rapid decline had already 
advanced so far that the western city is described hy travellers 
as almost in ruins, and the eastern half as containing large unin- 
tiabited spaces. With the capture of the dty by the Mongols, 
under Hulagu (Hulaku). the grandson of Jenghiz Khan, in 1258, 
and the extinction of the Abbasid caliphate of Bagdad, its im¬ 
portance us the religious centre of Islam passed away, and it 
ceased to lie a dty of Ae first rank, although the glamour of its 
former grandeur still dung to it, so that«ven to-day in Turkish 
dUcial documents it is cattsd the " gloribus dty.” 

The Tatars retained poeeenion of Bagdad for a century and a 
half, until about a.d. 1400. Then it was taken Timur, from 
whom the sultan Ahmed Ben Avis fled, and, finding refuge with 
the Greek emperor,contrived fatter to repossess hknscif of the city, 
wdience he was filially expelled by Kan Yusuf of the Kara- 
Kuyunli (“ Bladt Sheep ”) Mongds in 1417. About 1468 the 
(Pendants of t>M latter were drivm out by Uzun Hasan or 
Csesim of the Ak-Knyimli (“ White Sheep ”) Mongols. He and 


his descendants reigned in Bagdad until Shah Ismail I., the 
founder of tiie Safawid royal house of Persia, made himself master 
of the place (c. 150* or 1508). From that time it continued for 
a long period an object of cemtention between the Tuiks and the 
Persians. It was taken by Suldman I. the Magnificent and re¬ 
taken by Shah Abbas the Great, in 1620. Eighteen years later, 
in 1638, it was besieged by Sultan Murad IV., with an army 
of 300,000 men and, after an obstinate resistance, forced to 
surrender, when, in defiance of the terms of capitulation, most 
of the inhabitants were massacred. 

Since that period it has remained nominally a part of the 
Turkish empire ; but with the decline of Turkish power, and the 
general disintegration of the empire, in the first half of the i8th 
century, a then governor-general, Ahmed Pasha, made it an 
independent paslwUc. Nadir Shah, the able and energetic 
usurper of the Persian throne, attempting to annex the province 
once more to Persia, besieged the city, but Ahmed defended it 
with such courage that the invader was compelled to raise the 
.siege, after suffering great loss. Turkish authority over the 
pa.shalic was again restored in the first part of the 19th century. 

A iiTHORiriBs. --Alien’s Indian Mail (1874); J. S. Buckingham, 
Travels in Mesopotamia (1827); Sir R. K. I'orter, Travels in Georgia, 
Persia, Armenia and Ancient Babylonia (1821 -1822) ; J. M. Kinncir. 
Geographical Memoir of the Persian Umpire (1813) ; F. R. Chesney, 
Hxpedttinn {1850) ; J. B. I.. J. Rousseau. Jlescription dit pnchalik 
de Bagdad (iBog); ]. R. Wellsted, City of the Caliphs ; A N. droves, 
Hesidence in Baghdad (1830-1832); Transactions of Bombay Geog. 
■SV. (185O) ; G. Ic Strange. Description of Mesopotamia and Baghdad 
about ,i.n. gon ; " Greek Eml«s.sy to Baghdad in a.d. 917,” in 
Journal liovat Asialir Socielv, 1805, 1897; Baghdad under the 
Abbasid Caliphate (1901). (H. C. R. ; J. P. Px.) 

bag£, a town and municipalily of the state of Rio Grande do 
Sul, Brazil, alxiut 176 m. by rail W.N. W. of the city of Rio Grande 
do Sul. Pop. of the municipality (1890) 22,692. It is situated 
in a hilly region 774 ft. alwve .sea-level, and is the commercial 
centre of a large district on the Uruguayan border in which 
pastoral occupations are largely predominant. This region is the 
watershed for southern Rio (Jrande do Sul, from wliich streams 
flow E. and S.E. to the Atlantic coa.st, and N.W. and S.W. to 
the Uruguay river. The town dates from colonial times, .and has 
always been considered a place of military importance because of 
ils nearness to the Uruguay frontier, only 25 m. distant, ft was 
captured by the Argentine general Lavelle in 1827, and figured 
conspicuously in most of the civil wars of Argentina. It is also 
much frequented by Uruguayan revolutionists. 

BAGEHOT, WALTER (1826-1877), English publicist and 
economist, editor of the Economist newspaper from i860 to his 
death, was born at Langport, Somerset, on the 3rd of February 
i8a6, his father being a banker at that place. Bagehot was alto¬ 
gether a remarkable personality, his writings on different subjects 
exhibiting the same bent of mind and characteristics,—philosophic 
reflectiveness, practical common-sense, a bright and buoyant 
humour, brilliant wit and always a calm and tolerant judgment 
of men and things. Though he belonged to the Liberal party 
in politics he was essentially of conservative disposition, and 
often spoke with sarcastic boastfulness to his Liberal friends of 
the stupidity and tenacity of the English mind in adhering to 
old ways, as displayed in dty and country alike. His life was 
comparatively uneventful, as he early gave up to literature 
the energies which might have gained fum a large fortune in 
business or a great position in the political world. He took 
his degree at the I/>ndon University in 1848, and was called to 
the bar in 185a, but from an early date he joined his father in the 
banking business of Stuckey & Co. in the west of England, and 
during a great part of his life, while he was editor of the Economist, 
he mana^ the London agency of the bank, lending its surplus 
money in “ Lombard Street," and otiierwise attending to its 
London affairs. He became also an underwriter at Llojoi’s, 
takir^ no part, however, in tiie active detailed business, whidi 
was done for him by proxy. 

Bagehot’s connexion with the Economist began in 1858, about 
which time he married a daughter of the first editor, nie Right 
Hon. James Wilson, at that tune secretary of the treasury, and 
afterwards secretaiy of finance in India. Vhrtiy throu(^ this 
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connexion he was brought into the inside ai the political life 
of the time. He was an intimate friend of Sir George Comewall 
Lewis, and was afterwards in constant communication with many 
of the political chiefs, especially with Gladstone, Robert Lowe 
and Grant Duff, and with the permanent heads (rf the great 
departments of state. In the dty in die same way he was 
intimate with the governor and directors of the Bank of England, 
and with leadiiig magnates in the banking and commercial 
world; adiile his connexion with the Political Economy Club 
brought him into contact in another way with both city and 
politics. His active life in business and politics, however, was 
not of so absorbing a kind as to prevent his real devotion to 
literature, but the literature largely grew out of his activities, 
and of no one can it be said more truly than of Bagehot that the 
atmosphere in which he lived gave tone and colour and direction 
to his studies, one thing of course acting and reacting on another. 
The special note of his books, apart from his remarkable gift of 
conversational epigrammatic style, which gives a peculiar rest 
to the writing, is the quality of scientific dispassionate description 
of matters which were hardly thought of previously os subjects 
of scientific study. This is specially the case with the two books 
which perhaps brought him the most reputation. The English 
Constitution (1867) and Lombard Street (1873). They are both 
books of observation and description. The English constitution 
is described, not from law books and as a lawyer would describe 
it, but from the actual working, as Bagehot himself hud witnessed 
it, in his contact with ministers and the Iteads of government 
deportments, and with the life of the socict}' in which the 
politicians moved. The true springs and method of action are 
consequently described with a vivid freshness which gives the 
book a wonderful charm, and makes it really a new departure 
in the study of politics. It is the same with Lomhard Street. The 
money market is there pictured as it really was in 1850-1H70, 
and as Bagehot .saw it with philo.sophic eyes. Beginning with 
the sentence, “ The objects which you see in Lombard Street are 
the Bank of England, the joint stock banks, the private banks 
and the discount houses,” he describes briefly and clearly the 
respective functions of these different bodies in the organism 
of the city, according to his own close observation as a Imnker 
liimseif, knowing the ways and thoughts of the men he describes, 
and as a man of business likcwi.se in other wavs, knowing at first 
hand the relation of banking to the trade and commerce of the 
country. Lombard Street is perhaps a riper work than The Enf^ish 
Constitution, as its foundation was really laid in 1858 in a series 
of articles which Bagehot then wrote in the Economist, though 
it was not published till the early ’seventies, after it had been 
twice rewritten and revised with infinite labour and care. 
Lombard Street, like The English CahstitutioH in political studies, 
is thus a new departure in economic and financial studies, apply¬ 
ing the same sort of keen observation which Adam Smith used 
in the analysis of business generally to the special bitsincss of 
hankii^ and finance in the complex modem world. It is, ixn-haps, 
not going too far to .say that the whole theory of a one-reserve 
system of banking and how to work it, and of the practical 
means of fixing an “ apprehension minimum ” below which the 
reserve should not fall, originated in Lombard Street and the 
articles which were the foundation of it; and the subsequent 
conduct of banking in England and throughout the world has 
been infinitely better and safer in consequence. A like note is 
also struck in Physics and Politics (i86q), which is a description of 
the evolution of communities of men. The materials here are 
derived mainly from books, the surface to be observed being 
so extensive, but the attitude is precuely the same, that of a 
scientific observer. To a certain extent the P/^stes and Politics 
hod even a more remarkable influence on opinion, at least on 
foreign opinion, than The fngiiM Constitution or Lombard Street. 
It “ caught on ” as a development of the theory of evolutiem 
in a new direction, and Darwin himself was greatly interested, 
while one of the (Measures of Bagehot's later yean was to receive 
a translation of ^ book into the Russian language. In Literary 
Stitdies (1879) and Economic Studies (1880), published after hts 
death, tNre is more scope than in the bodn already mentioned 
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for other characteristics besides those of the scientiiic observer, 
but observation always comes to the front, as in the account 
of Ricardo, whom Bagehotalescribes as often, when he is most 
theoretical, really describing what a first-rate man of business 
would do and think in actual transactions. The observation, 
of course, is that of a type of business man in the city to which 
Ricardo as well as Bagehot belonged, though Ricardo could 
hardly look at it from the outside as Bagehot was able to do. 

Bagehot had great city, political and liftrary influence, to 
which all his activities contributed, and much, of his influence 
was lasting. In politics and economics especially his habit eff 
scientific observation affected the tone of discussion,, and both 
the English constitution and the money market have been better 
understood generally because he wrote and talked and diffused 
his ideas in every possible way. He was unsuccessful in two or 
three attempts to enter parliament, but he had the influence of 
far more than an ordinary member, as director of the Economist 
and as the adviser behind the scenes of the ministers and per¬ 
manent heads of departments who consulted him. His death, 
on the 24th of March 1877, occurred at Langport very suddenly, 
when he was in the fullest mental vigour and might have look^ 
forward to the accomplishment of much additional work and the 
exercise of even wider influence. 

It is impossible to give a full idea of the br%htnes.s and life 
of Bagehot’s conversation, although the conversational style 
of his writing may help those who did not know him person¬ 
ally to understand it. With winged words he would transfix a 
fallacy or stamp a true idea so that it could not he iormtttn. 
He was certainly greater than his books and always full of ideas. 
The present writer recalls two notions he had, not for writing 
new books himself, but a.s something that might be done. One 
was that there might he a history of recent politics with new 
lights if some one were to do it who knew the family connexions 
and history of English politicians. This was apropos of the 
passage of a certain bill through parliament, when the head of 
the department in the House of Coromo%s failed and the manage¬ 
ment of the measure was taken by the chancellor of the exdiequer 
himself, a relative of the permanent head of the department 
concerned, who was thus able to carry his own ideas in legislation 
notwithstanding the failure of his political chief. Another book 
he wished to see written was an account of the differences in 
the administrative systems of England and .Scotland, by which 
he had been greatly impressed, the differences not being in 
detail, but in fundamental idea and in form, so that no judicial 
or other officers in the one were represented in the other by 
corresponding functionaries. Many other illustrations might 
be given of hLs fulne.ss of ideas which helped to make him an 
ided editor. Reference must also lie made to the assistance 
which Bagehot gave as a journalist to the study of statistics. 
From the manipulation of figures he was most averse, and he 
rather boasted that he was unable to add up. But he was a 
most excellent mathonaticiun, and no one could be so careful 
as he was about the logic of the %ures got together for his 
articles, which he always most carefully scrutinized. He would 
frequently point out that his figures were illustrative merely, 
and did not by themselves establish an argument. He was 
always anxious, again, to impress on those about him that a 
subject could not be studied with the help of figures and accounts 
alone. Whether it was insurance, or banking, or underwriting, 
or shipownii^, he insisted that some one who knew the business 
should see the writing before it was puMished. Knowing so 
many departments of business from actual experience, he was 
a ht^ in himsdf as referee, but when in doubt he would always 
consult some one who knew the facts; and he used his great 
influence so well that in subsequent years it inspired indirectly 
not a few who were hardly aware d his claims to be a staristkian 
at all. (R. Gis.) 

BAGIUDSAIfD, or Baghelkhamd, a tract of country in 
central India, occujaed by a collection of native states. The 
Bogdkhand ogtney is under the politfod superintendence of 
the governop^nend’s agent for central India, and under the 
direct juritdietoof a political agent who is also superintendent 
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of the Rewa state, residing ordinarily at Sutna or Rewa. The 
agency consists of Rewa state and eleven minor states and 
estates, of which the more im|x>rtant are Maihar, Nagode (md 
Sohawd. The total area is 14,323 sq. m., and the population 
in 1901 was 1,555,0*4, showing a decrease of 11 % in the dec^e, 
due to the results of famine. The rainfall was very deficient 
in 1895-1897, causing famine in 1897 ; and in 1899-19TO there 
was drought in some sections. The agency was established in 
March 1871. Ufltil that date Hagelkhrad was under the 
liundellchand agency, with which it is geographically and 
historically connected , a general description of the country 
will be found under that heading. According to Wilson, in his 
Gliissary of Indian Terms, the Baghelas, who give their name 
to this tract of country, are a branch of the Sisodhyia Rajputs 
who migrated eastward and once ruled in Gujarat. 

BAOGARA f“ Cowherds ”), African “Arabs” of Semitic 
origin, so called liecause they are great cattle owners and breeders. 
They occupy the country west of the White Nile Iwtween the 
Shilluk territory and liar Nuba, being found principally in 
Kordofan. They arc true nomad Arabs, having intermarried 
little with the NuIki, and have preserved most of their national 
characteristics. The date of their arrival in the Sudan is un¬ 
certain ; they apiKsar to have drifted up the Nile valley and 
to have dispossesseii the original Nuba population. A purely 
pastoral people, they move from jiasturc to pasture, as food 
becomes deficient. The true Baggara tribesmen employ oxen 
as saddle and |>ack animals, carry no shield, and though many 
possess fircarm.s the cu.stomary weapons are lance and sword. 
They have always laid the reputation of being resolute fighters. 
Engaged from the earliest times in the slave trade, they were 
among the first, as they were certainly the most fervent, sup¬ 
porters of the mahdi when he rose in revolt against tlie Itgyptians 
(1882). Tliey constituted his real %hting force, and to their 
fanatical courage his victories were due. Their decision to 
follow him out of their own country to Khartum brought about 
the fail of that city. Jlie mahdi's successor, the khalifa Ab¬ 
dullah, was a B^g&ra, and throughout his rule the tribe held 
the first place in his favour. They have been described as 
“ men who look the fiends they really are—of most sinister 
expression, with murder and every crime speaking from tlieir 
savage eyes. Courage is their only good <|uality.” Tliey arc 
famous, too, us hunters of big game, attacking even elephants 
with sword and spear. G. A. Schweinfurth declares them the 
best-looking of the Nile nomads, and the men are types of 
physical b^uty, with fine heads, erect athletic Ixidies and 
sinewy limtis. 'ITiere is little that is Semitic in their appearance. 
Their skins vary in colour from a dark red-brown to a deep 
black ; but their features are regular and free of negro character¬ 
istics. In mental power they are much superior to the indigenous 
races around them. They have a pas.sion for fine clothes and 
ornaments, tricking themselves out with glass trinkets, rings 1 
and articles of ivory and horn. Their mode of hair-dressing 
(mop-fashion) earned them, in common with the Hadendoa, 
the name of “ Fuzay-wuxzies " among the British soldiers in 
the campaigns of 1884-98. 

See G. A. Scbweinfurtb, Heart of A frica (1874); Sir F. R. Wingate. 
Makdism and ike Egyptian Sudan (1891). Angio-Egyptian Sudan, 
edited by Count Glcichrn (1905); A. H. Keane, jSiknology of the 
Egyptian £«itaH (1884). 

BAOenn, JENS IMMANlfBL (1764-1826), Danish poet, 
was born on die 15th of February 1764 at Korsbr, His parents 
were very poor, and before he was twelve he was sent to copy 
documents ut die office of the clerk of the district. He was a 
mdmehoty, feeble child, and before Uus be had attempted 
suicide more than once. By dint of indomitable perseverance, 
he inai^ed to gain an education, and in 1782 entered the 
university of Copenhagen. His success as a writer wsis coeval 
with his earliest pubUcation ; his Cornual Tales in verse, poems 
that recall the Bread Grim that Colman the younger brought 
out a decade later, took the town by storm, and the struggling 
young port found himself a popular favourite at twenty-one. 
He then tried serious lyrical wnting, and hit tact, elegance of 


manner and versatility, gained him a place in the best society. 
This sudden success received a blow in 1789, when a very pimr 
opera, Holge Danske, which he had produce^ was received with 
mockery and a reaction against him set in. He left Denmark 
in a rage and spent the next years in Germany, FVance and 
Switzerland. He married at Berne in 1790, began to write in 
German and published in that language his next poem, Alpenliei. 
In the winter of the same year he returned to his mother-country, 
bringing with him as a peace-offering his fine descriptive poem, 
the Labyrinth, in Danish, and was received with unbounded 
homage. The next twenty years were spent in incessant restless 
wanderings over the north of Europe, Taris latterly becoming 
his nomi^ home. He continued to publish volumes alternately 
in Danish and German. Of the latter the most important was 
the idyllic epos in hexameters called Parihertais (1803). In 
180& he returned to Copenhagen to find the young Ohlenschlagcr 
installed as the great poet of the day, and he himself beginning 
to lose his previously unbounded popularity. Until 1820 he 
resided in O^ipenhagen, in almost unceasing literary feud with 
some one or other, abusing and being abused, the most important 
feature of the whole being Baggesen’s determination not to 
allow Ohlenschlagcr to be considered a greater poet than himself, 
lie then left Denmark for the last time and went back to his 
beloved Paris, where he lost his second wife and youngest child 
in 1822, and after the miseries of an imprisonment for debt, 
fell at last into a state of hopeless melancholy madness. In 
1826, having slightly recovered, he wished to see Denmark once 
more, but died in the freemasons’ hospital at Hamburg on his 
way, on the 3rd of October, and was buried at Kiel. His many- 
sided talents achieved success in all forms of writing, but his 
domestic, philosophical and critical works have long ceased to 
occupy attention. A little more power of restraining his egotism 
and passion would have made liim one of the wittiest and 
keenest of modern satirists, and his comic poems are dcathlc.ss. 
The Danish literature owes Buggesen a great debt for the firm¬ 
ness, polish and form which he introduced into it — his style 
being always finished and elegant. With all his faults he stands 
as the greatest figure between Holberg and Ohlenschlager. Of 
all his poems, however, the loveliest and best is a little simple 
song. There was a time when 1 was very Utile, which every Dane, 
high or low, knows by heart, and which is matchless in its 
simpUcity and pathos. It has outlived all his epics. (E. G.) 

BAGGING, the name given to the textile stuff used for making 
bags (see also Sacking and Tarpaulin). The material used 
was originally Baltic hemp, while in the beginning of the ipth 
century Sunn hemp or India hemp was also employed. Modem 
requirements call for so many different types of bagging that 
it is not surprising to find all kinds of fibres used for this purpose. 
Most bagging is now made from yarns of the jute fibre. The 
cloth is, in general, woven with the plain weave, and the warp 
threads run in pairs, but large quantities 
of bags are made from cloths with single 
warp threads. In both ca.ses the weave 
used for the cloth is that shown at A 
in the figure, but when double threads 
of warp are used, the arrangement is_ 
equivakmt to the weave shown at B. 

The interlacings of the two sets of warp 
and weft for single and double warp are q 
shown respectively at C and D, the 
black marks indicating the warp threads, and the white or 
blanks showing the weft. The paiticalar style of bagging 
depends, naturally, upon the kind of material it is intended to 
hold. ITie coarsest type of bagging is perliaps that known as 
“ cottim bagging,” winch derives its name from the fact that 
it is used in^e manufacture of bags for transporting raw cotton 
from the United States of America. It is a heavy fabric 42 in. 
wide, and w^hs from 2 to sf lb per yard. A similar, but rather 
finer make, is used for Sea Island and other fine cotton, and for 
any species of fibrous material; but for grain, spices, sugar, 
flour, coffee, manure, &c., the threads of warp and weft must 
lie ckwer, and the w^ is usually single. For transporting such 
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nibitaiices as sugar, it is not uncommon to Knc the bag with 
paper, which excludes foreign matter, and minimises the loss. 
Although there are large quantities cd seamless bags woven in 
the loom, the greater part of the cloth is woven in the ordinary 
way. It is then cut up into the required sizes by hand and by 
spec^ machines, and afterwards sewn by one of the chain-stitch 
or straight-stitch bag sewing-machines. 

BA6HAL, a small native state in the Punjab, India. It is 
one of the group known as the Simla Hill states, and has an area 
of IZ4 sq. m.; pop. (iqoi) 35,7*0, showing an increase of 5 % 
in the decade; revenue £3300. 

BAGHERU. a town of the province of Palermo, Sicily, 8 m. 
by rail E. by S. of Palermo. Pop. (1901) 18,318. It contains 
many villas of the aristocracy of Mermo, the majority of which 
were erected in the i8th century, but have now fallen into decay. 

BAGILLT, a town of Plintshire, North Wales, 14^ m. from 
Chester, on the London & Nortlj Western raDway, in the ancient 
parish of Holywell. Pop. (1901) 3637. Its importance is due 
to its zinc, lead, iron, allmli and kindred works, and its collieries. 
Above Bagillt is Bryn Dychwelwch, “ Hill of Retreat,” so called 
from the retreat effected by Owen (iwynedd, when pursued by 
Henry II., with superior numbers. Near is Mostyn Hall, dating 
from the time of Henry VI., the seat of one of the oldest Welsh 
families. Here arc antiquities and MSS. (old British history and 
W'elsh, brought from Gloddaeth), a harp dated 1568, torques 
(torchau), &c. Henry VII., then earl of Richmond, is said to 
have been concealed here in the reign of Richard III., when the 
lord of Mostyn was Richard ap Howel. 

BAGIMOND’S BOLL. In 1*74 the council of Lyons imposied 
a tax of a tenth part of all church revenues during the six follow¬ 
ing years for the relief of the Holy Land. In Scotland Pope 
Gregory X. entru.sted the collection of this tax to Master Boia- 
mund (Iietter known as Bagimund) de Vitia, a canon of Asti, 
whose roll of valuation formed the basis of ecclesiastical taxation 
for some centuries. Boiamund proposed to assess the tax, not 
according to the old conventional valuation but on the true value 
of the benefices at the time of assessment. The cicrgc' of Scotland 
objected to this innovation, and, having held a counril at Perth in 
August 1275, prevailed upon Boiamuncl to return to Rome for the 
.purpose of persuading tlie pope to accept the older method of 
taxation. The pope insisted upon the tax being collected accord¬ 
ing to the tnie value, and Boiamund returned to Scotland to 
superintend its collection. A fragment of Bogimond's Roil in 
something very like its original form is preserved at Hurham, and 
has been printed by James Rainc in his Priory of CoUingHam 
(Publications of the Surtees Society, vol. xii.). It gives the real 
values in one column and tenth parts in another column of each 
of the benefices in the archdeacohry of Lothian. The actual 
taxation to which this fragment refers was not tlie tenth collected 
by Boiamund but the tenth of all ecclesiastical property in Eng¬ 
land, Scotland, Wales and Ireland granted by Pope Nicholas IV. 
to Edward I. of England in the year 1286. The fragment .should 
therefore be regarded as supplementary to the TaxtUio Eedesi- 
asiica Angliar et WaUiae printed by the Record Commissioners 
in 1802. Altliough no contemporary copy of Bagimond’s Roll 
is known to exist, at least three documents give particulars of the 
taxation of the Qiutch of Scotland in the i6th century^ which are 
based upon tire original roll. 

See Statuta Eeclesiat Seolicanae (Bannatyne Club, Edinburgh, 
1866). 

BAGIRW, a country of north-central Africa, lying S.E. of 
Lake Chad and forming part of the Chad circumscription of 
French Congo. It extends some 240 m. north to south and has 
a breadth of about 150 ni., with an area of 20,600 sq. m. Ibe 
population in 1903 was estimated at ioo,ooo,having bran greatly 
reduced as the result of wars and slave-raiding. By including 
districts S. and $.£. occu{xed by fotmer vassal stat^ the area 
and population of Bagirmi would be more than doubled. The 
surface of the country, which lies about 1000 ft above sea-level, 
is almost flat with a very slight inclination N. to Lake Chad. It 
forms part of what seems to be the basin of an immense lake, of 
whid) Chad is the remnant, The soil is clay. The river Shari 


(?.».) forms the western boundary. Numerous tributaries of the 
Shari Sow Htrough the country, Imt much of the water is absorbed 
by swamps and sand-obstruqfed channels, and swons of ^rou^t 
aierecunent Thesouthempartofthecoimtryistbemostferale. 
Among the trees the acacia and the dum-pabn are common. 
Various kinds of rubber vine are found. The fauna indudes the 
dephant, hippopotamus, lion and several .species of antel^. 
Ants arc very numerou.s. Millet and sesame are the principal 
grains cultivated. Rice grows wild, and s(!ketal kinds of Poa 
grass are used as food by the natives. Cotton and indigo are 
grown to a considerable extent, especially by Boriiu immigrants. 
The capital is Chekna. on a tributary of ^ Shari, the fonner 
capital, Massenia, having been destroyed in 1898. Fort L^y 
at the conffuenre of the Logonc and Shari, and Fort de Cointet 
on the middle Shari, are French posts round which towns have 
grown. Trade is chiefly with Vola, a town on the Benue in 
British Nigeria, and with Khartum via Wadai. There is also an 
ancient caravan route which runs through Kanem and across the 
Sahara to Tripoli 

The population of Bagirmi is mixed. Negroid peoples pre¬ 
dominate, but there are many pastoral Fula and Arabs. The 
Bagirmese proper are a vigorous, well-formed race of Negroid- 
Arab blood, who, according to their own traditions, came from 
the ca.stward stweral centuries ago, a tradition borne out ^ their 
language, wliicli resembles those spoken on the White Nile. On 
their arrival they soon extended their power over the Fula and 
Arabs already settled in the district, and after being converted 
to Islam under Abdullah, their fourth king (about i6oo), they 
extended their aiitliority over a large numbw of tribes living to 
the south and west. The most important of these are the Saras, 
the Kanuri, Mokari (Kotoko). Kuka. Bulala, Gaberi, Somrti, 
Guile, Nduka, Busso, Nuba, Bua and Sokoro. Tliese pagan 
trilies were repeatedly raided by the Bagirmese for slaves. Most 
of them are of a primitive type and appear to be dying out. The 
Saras are remarkable for their herculean stature, and are one of 
the most promising of African races. Tree worship b prevalent 
among the Somrai and the Gaberi. ^1 the tribto believe in a 
supreme being whose voice is the thunder. Polygamy is general 
in upper Bagirmi, where some traces of a matriarchal stage of 
society linger, one small state being called Beled-el-Mra, 
" Women’s Land,” because its ruler is always a queen. 

Bagirmi was made known to Europe by the travels of Dixon 
Denlmm (1833), Heinrich Barth (1852), who was imprisoned by 
the Bagirmese for some time, Gustav Nachtigal (1872), and P. 
Matteucci and A. M. Massari (1881). The country in 1871 hod 
been conquered by the sultan of Wadai, and about 1890 was 
over-run by Rub^ Zubeir (tj.v.) who subsequently removed 
farther west to Bomu. About this time French interest in the 
countries surrounding Lake Chad was aroused. The first ex¬ 
pedition led thither through Bagirmi met with disaster, its leader, 
Paul Crampel, being killed 1 ^ order of Rabah. Subsequent 
missions were more fortunate, and in 1897 Emile Gentil, the 
French commissioner for the district, concluded a treaty with the 
sultan of Bagirmi, placing his country under French {H-otectkxL 
A resident was left at the capital, Massenia, but on Gentil’a with¬ 
drawal Rabah descended from Bomu and forced sultan and 
resident to flee. It was not until after the death of Rabah in 
battle and the rout of tus sons (1901) that French authority was 
firmly established. Kanem, a country north of Bagirmi and 
subject in turn to it and to Wadai, was at the same time 
brought under French control. So far as its European rivals are 
concerned, the F'rench right to these regions is based on the 
Franco - German convention of the isth of March 1894 and 
the Anglo-French declaration of the aist of March 1899. 

See H. Barth, Traurls and Disamrut in North and Cmtral Africa 
(Loncion, iHsT-'ifijS); G. Naclitigal, Sahara and Sudan (Beilhv 
)879-iB89) ; £. Gentil, La Chute de VEmpire de Sabah (Paris, 4902). 
Also Frbnch Conoo. 

BAGNAOAVAUO. BABTOLOMMEO fi 484 -t 54 sX Italian 
painter. His real mme was RaKSNCin, W he received the 
cognomen Bagnocavallo from the little village where he was 
bmi. He stt^ied first under Francia, and tom proceeded to 

m. 74 
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Rome, where he became a pupil of Raphael. While studying 
under him he worked along wiA many others at the decoration 
of the gallery in the Vatican, thoughjt is not known what portions 
are his work. On his return to Bologna he quickly took the 
leading place as an artist, and to him were due the great improve¬ 
ments in the general style of what has been called the Bolognese 
school. His works were considered to be inferior in point of 
design to some other productions of the school of Raphael, 
but thej' were distinguished by rich colouring and graceful 
delineation. They were highly esteemed by Guido Reni and the 
Carracci, who studied them carefully and in some points imitated 
them. The best specimens of Hagnacavallo’s works, the “ Dispute 
of St Augustine ” and a " Madonna and Child,” are at Boli^na. 

BAOMSRES-OB>BICOSRE, a town of south-western France, 
capital of an arrondissement in the department of Hautes- 
Pyrinies, 13 m. .S.S.K. of larlies on a branch line of the .Southern 
railway. Pop. (1006) 6661. It is beautifully situated on the 
left bank of the Adour, at the northern end of the valley of 
(ampan, and the vicinitj' abound.s in picturesque mountain 
scenery. The town is remarkably neat and clean and many of 
the hou.ses are built or ornamented with marble. It is one of the 
principal watering-places in France, and has some fifty mineral 
.springs, characterized chiefly liy the presence of sulphate of lime 
or iron. Their temperature ranges approximately from 59° to 
j>2° Fahr., and they are cfTicacious in cases of rheumatism, 
nervous affections, indigeiition and other maladies. The season 
begins in May and terminates about the end of October, during 
which time the population is more than doubled. The Pro¬ 
menade des Coustous is tlie centre of the life of Bogn^es. Close 
by stands the church of St Vincent of the 14111 and i .sth centuries. 
The old quarter of the town, in which there are several old houses, 
contains a graceful octagonal tower of the 15th century, the 
remains of a jacobin monastery. The Niothermes, occupying 
part of the casino, and the Thermes (dating from 1824), which 
has a gobd library, are the principal bathing-establishments; 
both are town property, 'fhe other chief buildings include the 
Carmelite church, remains of the old church of St jeun, a museum 
and the town-hall. BagnAres has tribunals of first instance and 
of commerce, and a communal college. The manufacture of 
barigr, a light fabric of silk and wool, and the weaving and knit¬ 
ting of woollen goods, wuod-tuming and tlie working of marble 
found in the neighbourhood and imported from elsewhere, 
arc among the industries, and there are also .slate quarries. 
Bugnires was much frequented by the Romans, under whom 
it was known as Vtcus Aqumsis, but afterwards lost its renown. 
It begins to appear again in history in the 12th century when 
Centulle 111 ., count of Bigorre, granted it a filieral charter. 
The baths rose into permanent importance in the i6th century, 
when they were visit^ by Jeanne d’Albret. mother of Henry IV., 
and by many other distinguished persons. 

BAONtRES-DB-LUCHOM. a town of soutii-weslem France, 
in the department of Hautc-Garonne, 87 m. S.S.W. of Toulouse, 
on a branch line of the Southern railway from Montrijeau. 
Pop. (1906) 3448. The town is situated at the foot of the central 
Pyrenees in a beautiful valley at the confluence of the One and 
the Pique. It is celebrated for its thermal springs and as a 
fashionable resort. Of the promenades the finest and most 
frequented are the AU^s d'Ktigny, an avenue planted with 
lime-trees, at the southern extremity of which is the Tliermes, 
or bathing-establishment, one of the most complete in existence. 
The springs, which number 48, vary in composition, but are 
chiefly impregnated with sulphate of sodium, and range in tem¬ 
perature from 6a° to 1^0°. A large casino was opened in tlie 
town in 1877. The discovery of numerous Roman remains 
attests the antiquity of the baths, which are identified with the 
Onesionm Tkemae of Strabo. Their revival in modern times 
dates from the latter half of the 18th century, and was due to 
Antoine M%ret d'Ktigny, intendant of Auch. 

BAGOAB, a Persian name (Beget), a shortened fom of names 
Iflce BagadSta, “ given by God,” often used for eunuchs. The 
best-known of these (“ Bagoses ” in Josephus) liecame the con¬ 
fidential minister of Artaxerxes III. He threw in his lot with the 


Rhodian condottiere Mentor, and with his help succeeded in 
subjecting Egypt again to the Persian empire (probably 342 B.C.). 
Mentor b^me general of the maritime provinces, suppressed 
the rebels, and sent Greek mercenaries to the king, while Bagoas 
administered the upper satrapies and gained such power that he 
was the real master of the ki^dom (Diod. xvi. 50; cf. Didymus, 

I Comm, in Demosth. Pkil. vi. 5). He became very wealthy by 
confiscating the sacred writings of the Egyptian temples and 
giving them back to the priests for large bribes (Diod. xvi. 51). 

! When the high priest of Jerusalem, Jesus, murdered his brother 
Johannes in the tempie, Bagoas (who had supported Johannes) 
put a new tax on the Jews and entered the temple, saying that 
he was purer than the murderer who performed the priestly 
office(Joseph. A«/.xi. 7. i). In 338 Bagoas killed thekingandall 
his sons but the youngest. Arses (?.«'.), whom he raised to the 
throne; two years later lie murdered Arses and made Darius 
HI. king. When Darius attempted to become independent of 
the powerful vizier (x‘Atopx"s), Bagoas tried to poison him 
too; but Darius was warned and forced him to drink the poison 
himself (Diod. xvii. 5; Johann. Antioch, p. 38, 39 ed. Muller; 
Arrian ii. 14. 5; Curt. vi. 4. 10). A later story, that Bagoas 
was an Egyptian and killed Artaxerxes III. because he had killed 
the sacred Apis (Aelian, 1 ar. Hist. vi. 8), is without historical 
value. Bagoas’ house in Susa, with rich treasures, was presented 
by Alexander to Parmenio (Plut. Alex. 39); his gardens in 
Babylon, with the l>est species of palms, are mentioned by 
Theophrastus(Hiri./’/flw(,ii. 6; Plin.iVal.xiii.41). Another 
eunuch, Bagoa.s, was a favourite of Alexander the Great (Dicae- 
archus in Athcn. xiii. 603A; JMui. Al. 67; Aelian, Var. Hist. 
3. 23; Curt. vi. 5- 23 ; x. 1. 25 ff.). (Kn. W.) 

BAG-PIPE (Celt, ptob-mala, uUon-pioh, cuislean, euislin; 
Fr. cornemuse, chalemie, musette, sowdeline, chevrette, loure; 
Oer. Sackpjeije, Dudelsach ; M. H. Ger. Suegdbakh ’; Ital. 
cornamusa, piva, zampogna, suidcitm ; Gr. ao-KaiAos- (?); Lat. 
ascaulus (?), tibia utrirularis, utricularium ; mcd. Lat. (horns), a 
complex reed instrument of great antiquity. The hag-pipe 
forms the link between the syrinx {q.v.) and the primitive 
organ, by furnishing the principle of the reservoir for the wind- 
supply, combined with a simple method of regulating the sound- 
produdng pressure by means of the arm of the performer. The 
bag-pipes consists of an air-tight leather bag having three to five 
apertures, each of which contain-s a fixed stock or short tube. 

■ The stocks act as sockets for the reception of the pipes, and as 
air-chambers for the arcummndation and protection of the reeds. 
The pipes are of three kinds: (i) a simple valved insufflation 
tube or “ blow-pipe,” liy means of which the performer fills the 
bag reservoir ; (2) the ” chaunter " (chanter) or the melody-pipe, 
having according to the variety of the bag-pipe a conical or a 
cylindrical bore, lateml holes, and in some cases keys and a bell; 
the ” chaunter ” is invariably made to speak by means of a 
double-reed ; (3) the “ drones,” jointed pipes with cylindrical 
bore, generally terminating in a bell, but having no lateral 
holes and being cajiahle, therefore, of producing but one fixed 
note. 

The main characteristic of the bag-pipe is the drone ground 
bass which sounds without intermission. Each drone is fitted 
with a beating-reed resembling the primitive “ squeaker” known 
to all country lads; it is prepared by making a cut partly 
across a piece of cane or reed, near the open end, and splitting 
back from this towards a joint or knot, thus raising a tongue 
or flap. The beating-reed is then fixed in a socket of the drone, 
which fits into the stock. The sound is produced by the stream 
of air forced from the bag into the drone-pipe by the pressure 
of the performer’s arm, causing the tongue of reed to vibrate 
over the aperture, thus setting the whole column of air in vibra¬ 
tion. The drone-pipe, like all cylindrical tubes with reed mouth¬ 
pieces, has the acoustic properties of the closed pipe and produces 
the note of a pipe twice its length. The drones are tuned by 
means of sliding-joints. 

' See E. G. (trafi, Deutsche lulertitieemiersioueH der Peatmen (from 
a i2th-cent. Windberg MS. at Mnoich), p. 384, ft. ixxx. 2. " nemet 
den Sulmen unde geM den Suegdbalcin" 
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Hie blow-pipe and thechaunter occupy positions at opposite 
extremities of fije bag, which rests under the arm of the performer 
while the drones point over his shoulder. These are the mein 
features in the construction of the bag-pipe, whose numerous 
varieties fall into two classes according to the method of inflating 
the bag: (i) by means of the blow-pipe described above; (2) by 
means of a small belbws connected by a valved feed-pipe with 
the bag and worked by the other arm or elbow to which it is 
attached by a ribbon or strap. 

Qass I. comprises; (a) the Highland bag-pipe; (h) the old 
Irish bag-pipe ; (<r) the comemuse ; (d) the bignou or biniou 
(Breton b^-pipe); (e) the Calabrian bag-pipe ; (/) the ascaulus 
of the Greeks and Romans ; (g) the tibia utricularis ; (A) tlie 
chorus. To Class II. belong : (a) the musette ; (b) the North¬ 
umbrian or border bag-pipe; (r) the ^wland bag-pipe ; (d) the 
union pipes of Ireland ; (e) the surdelina of Naples. 

I. The Highland Bag-pif>e.—The construction of the Highland 
pipes is practically that given above. Hu- chauntcr consists of a 
conical wooden tiihc terminating in a bell and measuring from 14 
to 16 in. including the reed. There are seven holts in front 
and one at the back for the thumb of the left hand, which fingers 
the upper holes while the right thumb merely supports the instru¬ 
ment. The holes are stopped by the under part of the joints of the 
fingers. There is in addition a'double hole near the Ml, which is 
never covered, and merely serves to regulate the pitch. As the 
double reed is not manipulated by the lips of the performer, only 
nine notes arc obtained from the cliaipiter, as shown ; — 

_ ^ 


The notes do not form any known diatonic scale, for in addition to 
the C and F being too sharp, the notes are not strictly in tunc with 
e.ach other, Donald MacDonald, in his treatiw on the hag-pipe,’ 
states that “ the piper is to pay no attention to the flats and sharps 
marked on the clef, as they are not used in pipe music ; yet the 
pipe imitates .several different keys which are real, but ideal on the 
bag-pipe, as the music cannot la* transposed for it into any other 
key than that in which it is first played or marked." Mr Citen, the 
groat dealer in bag-pipes, gave it as his opinion " that if the chauntcr 
were to be made perfect in any one scale, it would not go well with 
the drones. Also, there would not be nearly so much music produced 
(if you take into consideration that it has only nine invariable notes) 
as at present it adapts itself to Ihi- keys of A maj., D maj., B min., 
G maj.. E rain, and A min. Of course we do not mean that it has all 
the intervals necessary to form scales in .all those keys, buf that we 
find it playing tunes that .are in one or other of them."* Mr Ellis 
considers that the nafurut scale of Hie chaunter of the bag-pipe 
corresponds most nearly witli the Arab scale of Zalzal, a celebrated 
lutist who died r. A.D. 800. 

The three drones are usually tuned to A. the two smallest one 
octave Mow the A of the channtt-r, and the largest two octaves 
lielow. The three .principal methods of tuning the drones are 
shown as follows ;— 

A. j. Ei-lis. David Glbn.’ Anous Mackay. * 


from three to seven notes, not consecutive but m leaps, assist in 
relieving the constant discord with the drone baas. Skilful pipers 
have b«n known to introduce warblers of as many as eleven notes 
between two beats in a bar. * 

The use of musical notation for the Highland pipe tunes is a 
recent iimovation ; the pipers used verbal equivalents ior the notes; 
for instance, the piobaireachd Cogkiegh nha Shie, “ War of peace," ’ 
which opens as shown here, was taken down by Capt. Niel MacLeod 



from the piper John M'Crummen of Skye as verbally taught to 
apprentices as fofiows :— 

*' Hodroho, hodroho, lianinin, hiechin, 

Hodroha, hodroho. hodroho, haebin, 

Hiodroho, hodroho, haninin, hiechin," &c. 

The conclusion of the tune is thus expressed : 

“ Hiundratatatenri. hiendatatateriri, hiundratata- 
teriri, hiundratatateriri." " 

Written down this seems a mere unintelligible jumble, but could 
we hear it, as sounded by the pipers, with due regard for the rhyth¬ 
mical value of notes, it would be a very different m,-it1er. Alexander 
CampMl" relates that a melody had to be taken down or translated 
" from thi' syllabic jargon of illiterate pipers into musical characters, 
which, when correctly done, be found to his astonishment to coincide 
exactly with musical notation." 

A Highland bag-pipe of the 15th century, dated MCCCCIX.. in 
the possession of Messrs J. ft R. Glen of Ecliiiburgh. wa.s exhibited 
at the Royal Military Exhibition in London in 1890 “ (see fig, i 
(4)). There were two drones, inserted in a single stock in the form 
of a wide-spread fork, and tuned to A in unison with the lowest 
note of the chaunter, which had seven finger-holes in front and a 
thumb-hole at the back. 




The excessive use of ornamental notes on the Highland bag-pipe 
has arisen from a technical peculiarity of the instrument, which 
makes a repetition of the same note difficult without the intcipolation 
of what is known among pipers as " cuts " or " warblers," i.e. grace 
notes fingered with great rapidity (nee below for an example). These 
warblers, which consist not only of single notes but of groups of 


’ Those harmonics may be obtained by good performers by what 
is known as " pinching or only partialiy covering the B and C 
holes and increasing the wind pressure. 

’ The notes marked with asterisks are i^proximately a quarter 
of a tone sharp. 

’ “ Complete Tutor for attaining a thorough knowledge of the 
pipe music," prefixed to A CaUudiou of the Ancient Martial Mneic of 
Caledonia culled Piobaireachd, as performed on the Great Highland 
Bag-^pe, Edinburgh, e. r8o5. 

' Pimr on "The Musical Scales of Various Nations,” by Alex. J. 
Ellis, F.R.S., Jrnl. Soc. Arts, 188^. vol. xxxiii. p. 499. 

° Tutor for the Highland Bag-pipe, by David Glen (Edinburgh, 
1899). 

’ Tutor for the Highland Bag-pipe, by Angus Mackay (Edinbutgh, 
1839). 


Fig. t, —(i) Cornemuse. (2) Irish bag-pipe, (j) Musette. (4) 
Highland bag-pipe, a.d. 1409. (5) Border bag-pijie. 

(From Capt. C. R. Day'a JteKrieHr'eg^aiahpa t>f MmMal Instrumentx exhihiUO at 
the Hoyat Military Hxliibitian, by prrmitHion „( ayro A Spotli-worKk.) 

The old Irish Bag-pipe, Very little is known alxiut tliis instru¬ 
ment. It is mentioned in the'ancient Brelion Laws, said to dale 
from the .5th century (they are cited in compilations of the loth 
century), in describing the order of precetleiice of the king's liody- 
guard and Itousehold in the Crith Oabhlach : " Poets, harjiers, 
pipers, horn-blowers and jugglers have their place in the south-east 
part of the house." " The word used for (liag-) pipers is Cuislen- 
naigh, a word associated with reed instmments (CKMcrtgAarreds; 
O'Reilly's Irish-linglish Dictionary, Dublin, iStig). Tho old Irish 
bag-pipe, of which we possess an illustration dated 1 jSi," bad a long 
conical chaunter with a bell and apparently seven holes in front 
and a thumb-hole behind; there were two drones of different 
lengths -one very long—fxith set in the same stock. It is exceed¬ 
ingly difficult to procure any accurate information concerning the 
develcmment of the bag-pipe in Ireland until it assumed the present 
form, known as the union-pipes, which Mong to Class II. 

’ A Collection of Ancient Piobaireachd or Highland Pipe Music, by 
Angus Mackay (Edinburgh, 1839), p. 12R, 

• A Collection of Piobaireachd or Pipe Tunes as verbally taught by 
the M'Crummen Pi^rs an the Isle of Skye to their apprentices, as 
taken from John M'Crummen (or Crimmon) by Kiel MacLeod of 
Gesto, Skye (Edinburgh, 1880). 

• Albyn's Anthology, vol. i. p. go. 

"> Descriptive Catuo^ue of the Musical Instruments exhibited at the 
Royctl Mititary Exhibition, London, rSgo, Eyre & Spottiswoocle, 1891, 
pi. ix. A, and description p. 57. 

” Ancient Lotos of Ireland, Brehon Law Tracis, published by (hr 
Commissioners for publishing the Ancient Inw.s uml Institutions of 
Ireland (Dutflin, 1879}, vol. Iv. pp. 338 and 339. 

>' Tohn Derrick, Imago of IretarA and Discoveris of Woodhaene 
(London, 1 jSt), pi. iL . 
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Ih# cortumuse and chultmU ware the bag-pipes in use la ^rajpe, 
Italy and Netherlands belore the advent cf the msmsM* to wnJcn 
they bear the same reiatkm as -the <^d Irish bag-pipe does to the 
union-pipes, or the lornemusa or piva to the sampo^na or sMf^tna 
in Itaiy. Two kmds of oomemuses were known in Franw dunng 
ttoi x6th and 17th centuries, dirtering in one important ^ru^uru 
detaU, which affected the timbre of the mstnimontfl. iw Mann 
Mersenne * has given a detailed description of theso \wctw^ and 
td tlu* musette, with very clear illustrations of the instruments 
and all their parts. The coriicmuse or chalemie used by stoherds, 
and as a solo instAment (see fig. 1 ( 0 ), was similar to the High¬ 
land t>ag*pipe; it consisted ot a leather bag. inilatvd by means 01 
a vaJved blow-pipe: a large drom; {gros bourdon) 
2i ft. long included the beating - reed, which 
__—hounion. and was fixed in the stock; 

8zir:rrz::z* the small drone {petit bourdon), 1 ft. xa l^th 
including a reed 2 in. long, also had a beat- 
Gro* mg - reed and was fixed in the same stock as 

iHiunioi,. l!if chaimter. The two drones were tuned to C. 

Tlie chaunter haa a conical bore and a double reed like an oboe, 
but hidden willii. the stock; it could be taken out and played 
separately, when tlie compass given by the eight holes (seven in 
front and a thumb-hole) C to ('' could be increased by a third 
10 E. by overblowing the H and E an octave by 
pressure ot the breath and lips on the reed, 
IP ---‘ now taken directly into the mouth. The second 
® * kind ol coraemuse was played only in concert 

with a family of instruments known as Hauthois de J\>itou, a hautlxiis 
iiaving the reed euclobed in an air-cliamlHT. j ust as w the case with t he 
reeds of tlie bag-pipe. This cornemuso had but one drone which could, 
like the others, be lengthened for tuning bv drawmg out the joint; 
the riKxl was not a beating-reed but a double reed like that of the 
chaunter; tlits constitutes the main difference between the two 
comemusi'h. The chaunter had eight holes, the lowest of which was 
coN'eicd by a key enclosed in a perforated box. 

The Sai kpfeifc or Dudtdsack ol (Jernmny was an instrument of .some 
importance made in no less than five .sizes, all descril)ed and illustrated 
by Michael Prm'toriiis ” I'liey coasisl of the Grosser Bock or double- 
liassbag (>ipe,afornmlable looking insiruraentwith a sii^lecylindricul 
drone of a great length, terminating, as did the chaunter also, in a 
curved ram's horn (to which the name was due). The chaunter had 
seven fmger-hoies and a vent-hofe in front, and a thumb-h<^e at the 
back. The drone was tuned to G. an octave below tlie chaunter. 


ComiNtfsof 

chiuintsr. 


Corapaw cd 
cluwnMr.* 


SackpfeUe or Diidekiack. Bock. 

The Bock, ol similar construction, was pitched a fourth higher in t'.. 

Tlic Schilfcr/yfcife luul two drones in B|» and F. I’ractorius e.\- 
plains that the upper notes of the chaunter of tins sackpieiie had a 
faulty intonation which could not tx' coirocted owing to the absence 
of the thumb-hole, usual in all other varieties of the instrument. 


Compait!. «if 
clwunler. 


CompBW of 
ubauntcr. 


Droneit. ^ DriHieit. 

Scbilfer))ftfile. H ummelchen. 

The Hiimmeichen had two drones tuned to F and C. 

The Dudey or tndile sackpfeife was the smallest of the family, 
aiul hud three drones tuned to £|^, Bh and £|>, and a chaunter with 
a compass ranging from F or to C or D. 

CompiiK* of duuifltcr. 

- Tlrone*. . to to ‘c; 

r±T ~.— iT-li»r-,T - y - r-lip r-- -F— 


rractorlus also mentions a difierent kind ol sockpieife he saw in 
Masdcbuiig (see up, cil. Tkoatrum, pL 
c^pius of V., No. 4), which was somewhat larger 
— - -T' .4 tlian the sohafeipfeife and pitched a 

grry.— _ There were two chaun- 
5«n^ S '—* " ters mounted in one stock, each having 

three holes in jfront and one for the 
thumb al the back. The right-hand chMOter sounded the five 
notes t>, E, F, G. A, and the left-hand chaunter, G, A, B. C, D. 
The performer was thus able to plav simple two-part mdodies on 
the Mudeburg bag-pipe. Fraotorius mentions in addition the 
French bag-pipe (miMsUe). similar in pitch to the hfimmolohon, but 
inflated bv means of the bellows. 

• L'HarmoHio MniotnaUo, voi. ii. bk. v. pp. a8i-a87 and J05 (Paris. 
1656-1037). 

* Syntagma Musicum, port it.. Da Orranographia (Woltenbiittel. 
teiB); republished in Band xiii. of the PubKcationan der GauOseka/i 
/dr Musikforsckuug (Berlin, 1884). chap. xix. and pi, v., xi., xiii. 


The Calabrian bagpipe has a bag of goatskin with the hair left 
on, and is inflated by means ol a blow-pipe. There ate two drones 
and two channtera, all fixed in one stock, ^ch chaunter has 
three or four finger-holes and the right-hand pipe has the fourth 
covered by a key enclosed in a perforated box; both drones and 
chaunter have double reeds. 

The ancient Greek bag-pipe (see Askaulss), and tlic Roman tibia 
utricularis, belonged to this class of instrument, inflated by the mouth, 
but it is not cert^ that they had drones (see below, History). 

if. The second cla.ss of instruments, inflated by means of a small 
bellows worked by the arm, has as prototype the musstta (see fig. i (3)), 
which is said to have been evolved during the istU century;” from 
the end of the 15th century there were always musette players * 
at the French court, and we find the instrument fully developed 
at the beginning of the 17th ocntuiy when Mersenne’ gives a full 
description of all its parts. The chief characteristic of toe musette 
was a certain rustic Watteau-like grace. The face of the performer 
was no longer distorted by inflating the bag; for the long cumlwr- 
sonie drones was snbstituted a short larrel droncr, containing the 
necessary lengths of tubing for four or five drones, reduced to the 
smallest and most compwt form. The bores were pierced longi¬ 
tudinally through the thickness of the wood in parallel channels, 
communicatiug with each other in twos or threes and providing toe 
requisite length for each drone. The reeds were double " hautbois " 
reeds all sot in a wooden stock or box within the bag; by means of 
regulators or slides, called tayettes, moving up and down in longi¬ 
tudinal grooves round the circumference of the barrel, the length 
of the drone pipes could be so regulated that a simple harmonic 
bass, consisting mainly of the common chord, could be obtained. 
The chaunter, of narrow cylindrical bore, was also 

furnished with a double rood and had eleven holes, ^ ^ _ 

four of which had keys, givin^a compass of t welve 
notes from F to C. This number of holes was not J? - 
invariable. After Mersenne's time, Jean Hotteterre 
(d. 1678), a court musician, belonging to the band known as the 
Alusique de ta Grande Bcurie," in which he ))layed ilie dessus dc 
hautbois, introduced certain improvements in the drones of toe 
musette.’ His son Martin Hotteterre (d. 1712) added a second 
chaunter to the musette, shorter than the first, to which it was 
attached instead of being inserted into the stock, llie Hotteterre 
cliaunter, known as te petit ckatumeaii. h.ad sLv keys, whereas the 
grand chalumeau had seven, besides eight finger-holes and a vent¬ 
hole in the bell. All these keys were actuated by the little finger 
of the left liand and the thumb of the right hand, which were not 
required to stop holes on the large chaunter. The grand and petit 
chmumeaux are figured in detail with keys and holes in a rare 
and anonymous work by Borjon (or Bourgeon"), who gives much 
interesting information concerning one of the most popular instru¬ 
ments of his day. The bellows, he states, borrowed from the 
organ, were added to the musette about forty or fifty years before 
he wrote his treatise. Tlie compass of the improved musette of 
Hotteterre was as shown :— 


the eighl hslen of tile grand ctiajumeau. 


tbc seven keys of Cbe gmnd chaluniesu. 


the SIX keyb of the chalumeau. 


The four or five drones were ^ 

usually tuned thus; M- - j p '-~t 

The channters and drones were ^ f -W * t— ^ 

ntorced with a very narrow cylin- ' ® 

Orical bore, and double reeds were used throughout, causing them to 
speak as closed pipes, which accounts for the deep pitch of tliusu 
relatively short pipes (see Aulob). Martin Hotteterre was hardly 
the first to introduce the second chaunter for the bag-pipe, since 

“ See E. Tholnan, Lee Hotteterre et les CtUdeoille, etUbres faeleurs 
de fiittes, hautbois, hassans et musettes (Paris, 1804), p. 23. It is 
probable, l^wever, that M. Thoinan, who makes this statement, 
has not considered the possibility of the word musette applying in 
this case to the small rustic hauthois or dessus St bomharie, also 
written m«je, muset, musele, which occurs in many ballads Of toe 
ijtli, I4tli and ijtli centuries. See Fr. Godefroy, DieHouuaire de 
I'aneimne langue franpaise du IX‘ au XV' siiele (Paris, 1888). 

• Musettes de Poitou; probably the comemuses used in concert 
with toe Hautbois de Poitou. 

• Op. cit. vol. ii. bk. v. pp. 287-292. 

• See Ernest Thoinan. op. eU. pp. 15 at seq. (cf. Jules Ecorcbeville, 
" Quelques documents sur la musiqoc de la Grande Ecurie du Roi" 
m Intern. Mus. Ges., Sammelband ii. 4, p. 625 and table 2, "Grands 
Hautbois "). 

’ MHhode pour la musette, S-c., by Hotteterre le Romain (Paris. 
1737). 4to, chap. x\-i. 

• Tremt de la musette avee une nouoelle mithoSe, *<. (t-yons, rfiya), 
pp. 25-27 and plate. A copy of this work is in the British Museum. 
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PraetoHns in 1618 figure* and describes the Magdeburg uichj>f*if» 
with two cbauaters, but without keys and with a oonical bore. 

The surdeUna or tampoena is dewribed and illustrated by Mer- 
senne ’ as the musette ie Naples ; its construction was very com¬ 
plicated. Mersenne states that the instrument was invented by 
Jean Baptiste Riva (who was living in Paris in i6ao), Dorn Julio 
and Vincenze; but Mersenne seems to have made alteration* 
himsoU in the original instrument, which arc not very dearly 
explained. Tliere were two chaunters with narrow cylindrical 
bore and having both finger-holes and keys; and two drones i-aoh 
having ten keys. The four pipes were fixed in the same stock, and 
double reeds were used throughout; the bag was inflated by means 
of bellows. Passenti of Venice published a collection of melodies 
for the zampogna in 1628, under the title of Canora Zampoma. 

The modem Lowiani bag-pipe differs from the Highland bag-pipe 
mainly in that it h blown by bellows instead of by the mouth. 

The Northumbrian or Border bag-pipe, also blown by means of 
bellows, is chiefly distingui.slied by having a chaunter stopped at 
the lower end so that when all the holes are closed, the pipe is silent. 
There are seven finger-holes, one for the thumb, and a varying 
number of keys. The four drones are fl.\ed in one stock and are 
tuned by means of stoppers, so that, as in the musette, any one of 
them may be .silenced. A fine Northumbrian bag-pipe “ from the 
collection of the Rev. F. W. Galpin is illustrated (ng. 1. (5)). 

The union pipes of the i8th century, or modem Irish bag-pipe, 
blown by bellows (see fig. i. (2)), had one chaunter with seven 
finger-holes, one thumb-hole and eight keys, which together gave 
the chromatic scale in two octaves. The drones were tuned to A in 
diflerent octaves, and three regulators or drones with keys, played by 
the elbow, produced a kind of harmony; the rogulalors correspond 
to the sliders on the drone-barrel of the musette. 

History of the Bag-pipe. —There is reason to believe that the 
origin of the bag-pipe must be sought in remote antiquity. 
No instrument in any degree similar to it is represented 
on any of the monuments of Eg5rpt or Assyria known at the 
present day ; we are, nevertheless, able to truce it in ancient 
Persia and by inference in Egypt, in Chaldaea and in ancient 
Clreece. The most characteristic feature of the bag-pipe is not 
the obvious hag or air-reservoir from which the mstrument 
derive.s its name in most languages, but the fixed harmony of 
the buzzing drones. The principle of the drone, i.e. the beating- 
reed sunk some three inches down the pipe, was known to the 
ancient Egyptians. In a pipe discovered in a mummy-case 
and now in the museum at Turin, was found a straw beating- 
reed in position. The arghoul (e/.v.), a modem Egyptian instru¬ 
ment, possesses the characteristic feature of drone and chaunter 
without the bag. The same instrument occurs once in the 
hieroglyphs, being sounded as-it, and once on a mural painting 
preserved in the Musee Guimet and reproduced by Victor Loret.“ 
During Jacques dc Morgan’s excavations in Persia some terra¬ 
cotta figures of musicians, dating from the 8lh century b.c., 
were discovered in a. tell (mound) ai Susa,'* two of which appear to 
be playing bag-pipes; the chaunter, curved in the shape of a 
hook from the stock, is clearly visible, the bag under the arm is 
indicated, and the lips are pursed as if in the act of blowing, but 
the insufflation tube is absent; a round hole in one of the 
figures suggests its presence formerly. 

Among the names of musical instruments in Daniel iii, 5 and 
15, the sixth, generally but wrongly rendered “ dulcimer,” is 
taught by many scholars to signify a kind of bag-pipe (see 
commentaries on Daniel and Uie theological encyc.). This 
belief is based on the supposition that the Aramaic sifmpSnya 
is a loan-word from the Greek, being a mispronunciation of 
erv/spavta. The argument is, however, exceedingly weak. In 
the first place, the date of the book of Daniel is matter of con¬ 
troversy, hingeing p^y on precisely such questions as the true 
significance and derivation oi sumponyi. ^cond, it is possible 
that the word sumpdttyS is a late interpofetion. Third, its 
exact form is uncertain; in verae to, sippBnyi is used of the same 
instrument, suggesting a derivation from the Gr. aipeev (tulK 
or p4»). Fourth, even if avfujmvia is the source of the word, 
there is very little evidence that it was used for any particular 

' Op. cU. bk. V. p. 203. 

* IHntttatsd and described by Capt. C R. Day, Descriptive 
Catalogue, pi. ix. ig. C, p. 62. 

* L'Egypt* ate teu^e me f^aom—Ia vie. U eeienee et fart; aveo 
photogravures. &c. (Paris, 1889), iinio, p. 139. 

* See DMtgation en Rsr**, by J. de Morgan (Paris. 1900), vol. i. 
pi. viii., Nos. 10 and 14. 


instrument The original natural sense of (tvjtpviyia is "con¬ 
cord of.sound,” "a concordant interval,” and the evidence 
of its-use for a partkuiar instrument is of the and Century b.c,, 
and, eVen so, vmy slight. Qnfy one passage (Polyb. xxvi. 
10, 5) really b«urs on the question, and there the trandation 
of ^ word depiends on a context the reading of which is 
uncertain (see Symphokia). It is, however, curious that the 
bag-pipe was known in Italy and Spain during the middle 
ages, the two countries through which Eastern culture was intro¬ 
duced into Europe, by the name of aampogna, or sempagm, 
which strongly recffll the Chaldaean suenpgnyi ; and further 
that in the same countries the word sittfonia should be co¬ 
existent with sampogna and have the original meaning attached 
to the classical trvfspeariu, “a concord of sound.” A single 
passage only in Dion Chrysostom (stxs Askauiks) is enough to 
prove that the instrument was known in Greece in a.b. loo.t’ 
The Greeks had undoubtedly received some kind of bag-pipe 
from E^'pt (in the form of the as-il), or from Chaldaea, but 
it remained a rustic instrument used only by shepherds and 
peasants. This conclusion is supported by aliusioas in Aristo¬ 
phanes and in Plato’s Crito, which undoubtedly refer to the 
drone: ‘‘ Tlus, dear Crito, is the voice which I seem to hear 
murmuring in my ears like the sound of the flute {aiUos) in the 
ears of the mystic; that voice, I say, is humming in my cars.” “ 
Aristophanes, in his play The Acharrtians, indulges in a flight 
of satire at the expense of the musical Iloeotians, by making a 
band of ThclMn pipers play a Boeotian merchant and his slave 
into town. The musicians are dubbed “ bumblebee pipers ” 
(fioii.fiavh.mi, I. 86fi) by the exasperated inhabitants. The verb 
u.sed here (or blowing ” is pisrav, the very word applied to 
blowing or inflating the bellows (piim), and not the usual verb 
avXeiv, to play the aulos. Another instrument, mentioned by 
Aristophanes in Lysistraia ( 11 .1242 and 1*45}, which was probably 
a kind of bag-pipe, is also derived from ipwra, i.e. pkysaUis, the 
“concrete,”" and physaietia,* the “collective”^ form of the 
instrument. We leave the realm of inferaice for that of certainty 
when we reach the reign of Nero, who had a passion for the 
Hydraulus (see Organ : History) and the tibia utriculoris." 

That the bag-pipe was introduced by the Romans into the 
British Isles is a conclusion supported by the discovery in the 
foundations of the praetorian camp at Richborough of a small 
bronze figure of a Roman soldier playing the tibia utricularis. 
The Rev. Stephen Weston, who made a communication on the 
pbject to Arclm.ologiai^t points out further the interesting fact 
in connexion with the iastrument, that the Romans had instituted 
colleges for training pipers on the bag-pipe, a practice followed 
in the Highlands in the i8th century and notably in Skye. 
Gruterus mentioas among the fraternities a Corpus et CoUegitmi 
Vtriadariorum, and Spon also quotes the Collegia Utricular. 
The bag-pipe in question appears to have two drones in front 
pointing towards the right shoulder, and although no chaunter 
is shown in tlie design, both hands are held in correct positioas 
over the spot where it ought to be; it may have been broken 
off. The bronze figure has been reproduced from drawings by 
Edward King in thixe positions.’" The statement ma^ by 
several writers on music - that a bag-pipe is represented on a 
contomiate of Nero is erroneous, as a verification of certain 
references will show.’* The error is due in the first place to 




p. 728 or Ixxi. (R) 381. See Pauly-W>ssowa, Reateucyclopeidie, 

“ Askaules.” , 

• B. Jowett’s Eng. translation (Oxford, 1S92). 

’ A suggestion the writer owes to Mr G. Berwick of the British 
Muaenm. 

" See ■' Husearches into the Origin of the Organ* of the Ancient*,’’ 
by Kathleen Schlesinger, Sommelband ii. Intern. Mmih. Oes. voL ii. 
1901, pp. 188-202. 

* Suetonius, Nero, 34 (S. Clarke’s translation and text). 

“ Archaeologia. vol. xvii. pp, 176-179 (London, 1814). 

“ Jnscriptiones atUiquae Mius orbis tonumi (HeaMberg, ifioa- 
1603). 

’* Munimenia antiqm, vol. ii. (London, 1799). p. la, oL «x. fig. 1. 

t* See Montfauctai, da I'amEa, evjpUqule, £ pi, hexiiL, 

Nos. t and 2, and explanation p. 189; Fnuiccsao Bianchini, d* 
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Montfaucon, who misunderstood the explanation of Bianchini’s 
drawing which he reproduced. The contomiate rrferred to is 
one containing the hydraulic otgaif, and the legend Laurmlin^ 
Aug., hut no bag-pipe. BianchMi gives a drawng of a bag-pipe 
with two long drones, which, he says, was copied from a marble 
relief over the gateway of the palace of the prince of Santa 
Croce in Rome, near the church of San Carlo ad Catinarios. 
If the drawing be<iccurate and the sculpture of classical Roman 
period, it would corroborate the details of the instrument held 
by the little bronze figure of the Roman soldier. 

I'rom England the Ixig-pipe spread to Caledonia and Ireland, 
where it took root, identifying itself with the life of the people, 
as a military instrument held in great esteem by the Celtic races. 
'The bag-pip«' was used at weddings and funerals, and at all 
festivals; to lighten latiour, during the i8th century, a.s for 
instance in Skyi, in 1786, when the inhabitants were eng^ed 
in roadmaking, .-.iid each party of labourers had its Ijag-piper. 
It was used in old mysteries at Coventry in 1534. Readers who 
wish to follow closely the bistort’ of the bag-pipe in the British 
Isles .should consult Sir John Ctraham Dalyell’s Musical Memoirs 
of Scotland {\xmAon, 1840, with illustrative platc.s). 

On the downfall of the Roman empire, the bag-pipe, sharing 
the fate ol other instruments, probably lingered for a time 
among itinerant musicians, actors, jug¬ 
glers, &c., reappearing later in primi¬ 
tive guise with the stamp of naivete 
which characterizes the productions of 
the early middle ages, and with a new 
name, chorus (q.v). An illustration of 
a Persian bag-pipe dating from the 6th 
century a.i>. (re%n of Chosrocs II.) is 
to be found on the great arch at 
Takht-i-Bostan (see fig. 2). This very 
crude representation of the bag-pipe 
l iin only be useful as evidence that 
during the fourteen •centuries which elapsed between the 
moulding of the figurine found in the tell at Susa, mentioned 
above, and the carving in the rock at Takht-i-Bostan, the 
instrument had survived. The reign of Chosroes was noted 
for its high standard of musical culture. The fault probably 
lies with the draughtsman, who drew the sculptures on the arch 
for the book. Nothing more is heard henceforth of the tibia 
utricularis. If the drawings of the early medieval l»g-pipes, 
which arc by no means rare in MSS. and monuments of the 9th 
to the 13th century, arc to be trusted, it seems hard to under¬ 
stand the raison d'itre of the imtrument shorn of its drones, 
to see how it justified its existence except as an ill-understood 
reminiscence. What could be the object of laboriously inflating 
a bag for the purpose of making a single chaunter speak, which 
could be done so much more satisfactorily by taking the reed 
itself into the mouth, as was the practice of the Greeks and 
Romans ? There is a fine psalter in the libraiy of University 
Court, Glasgow,* Itelonging to the Hunterian collection, in which 
King David is represented, as usual in the 12th century, playing 
or rather tuning a harp, surrounded by musicians playing bells, 
rebec, guitar fiddle (in ’cello position), quadruple pipes or 
ganistrum, and a bag-pipe with long chaunter having a well- 
defined stock. Tlie insufflation tube appears to have been left 
out, and there are no drones to be seen. 

There are interesting specimens of bag-pipes in Spanish illu¬ 
minated MSS. such as the mi^nificent volume of the CanHgas 
di Santa Maria, in the Escurial, compiled for King Alphonso the 
Wise (13th century). There are fifty-one s^rete fibres of instru¬ 
mentalists forming a kind of intr^uctidn to the canticles, and 
among the instruments are three bag-pipes, one of which is a 
rcina^ble instrument having no less than four long drones and 
two chauntars which by an error of the draughtsmen are repre- 
tribm gmeribus instr. imu. velmm, Romae. 1742, pi. il, Nos. 12 and 
13, iuid p. II ; Suetonius, Vitae Nermtis, ed. Chanes Batin, cap. 41, 
p. 304. where the contorniate in question, whose musical instrument 
didm essentially fratn Bianohinrs and Mimtfaucon'i, is figured. 

■ See Catalogue of the Exhibition of Illuminated MSS. at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Chib, igo8. No. 31. 


sented as being blown from the piper’s mouth. The fifty-one 
musicians have been reproduced in black and white by Juan F. 
Riano ‘ and also by Don F. Aznar.* Another fine Spanish MS. 
in the British Museum, Add. MS. 18,851, of the end of the 15th 
century, illustrated by Flemish artists for presentation to Queen 
Isabella, displays a profusion of musical instruments in innumer¬ 
able concert scenes; there are bag-pipes on f. 13,412'' and 419; 
one of these has two drones, one conical, the other cylindrical, 
bound together, and a curved chaunter. 

The most tnistworthy evidence we have of the medieval 
bag-pipe is the fine Highland bag-pipe dated 1409, and belong¬ 
ing to Messrs J. & R. Glen, described above. Edward Buhle * 
points out that from the 13th centurj' the bag-pipe became a 
court instrument played by raiimesingers and troubadours, as 
seen in literature and in the MSS. and monuments. It was alxnit 
1250 that the human or animals’ heads were used as stocks and as 
boils for the ebaunters. The opinion advanced that the bellows 
were first added to the bag-pipe in Ireland seems untenable and is 
quite unsupported by facte ; the bellow.s were in all probability 
^ded to the union-pipes in imitation of the musette. In the 
Image of Ireland and Diseoverie of Woodkame, by John Derrick, 
1581, the Irish insuigents are portrayed in pictures full of life 
and character, as led to rebellion and pillage by a piper armed 
with a bag-pipie, similar to the Highland liag-pipc. The 
cradle of the mu.sctte is inconceivable anywhere but in France, 
among the courtiers and elegant world, turning from the pomps 
and luxuries of court life to an artificial admiration and cult 
of Nature, idealized to harmonize with silks and satins. The 
corncmusc of shepherds and rustic swains became the fashionable 
instrument, but as inflating the hag by the breath distorted the 
performer’s face, the bellows were substituted, and the whole 
instrument was refined in appearance and tone-quality to fit it 
for its more exalted position. The Hotteterre family and that 
of Chfideville were past masters of tlie art of making tlie musette 
and of playing upon it: they counted among their pupils the 
highest and noblest in the land. The cult of the musette con¬ 
tinued throughout the 17th and 18th centuries until the ’seventies, 
when its popularity was on the wane and musettes figured 
largely in sales.*' Lully introduced the musette into his operas, 
and in 1758 the list of instruments forming the orchestra at the 
Opera includes one musette.'* 

Illustrations of baRjpipes are found in tlie miniatures of the 
following MSS. in the British Museum : -2 B. VII. f. 192 and 11)7; 
Add. MS. 34,294 (the .S/erra Book), 1. 62, vol. i.; Burney, 275. 
f. 715; Add. MS, 17,280. f. 238'’; .Add. MS. 24.686 {Tennyson 
Psalter), {. i7>>:Add. MS. 17,280. f. 82>>; .Add. MS. 24.681,1 44: 
Add. MS. 32,454: Add. MS. 11.867,1.38; &c. &c. (K. S.) 

BAORA’TION, PETER, PRINCT, (1765-1812), Russian general, 
descended from the noble Georgian family of the Bagratides, 
was bom in 1765. He entered the Russian army in 1782, and 
served for some years in the Caucasus. He was engaged in the 
siege of Ochakov (1788), and in the Polish campaign of 1794, 
being present at the taking of Praga and Warsaw. His merits 
were recognized by Suvarov, whom he accompanied in the Italian 
and Swiss campaign of 1799, winning particular distinction by 
the capture of the town of Brescia. In the wars of 1805 his 
achievements were even more brilliant. With a small rearguard 
he successfully resisted the repeated attacks of forces five times 
his own numbers (HollabrOnn), and though half his men fell, 
the retreat of the main army under Kutusov was thereby secured. 
At Austerlitz he was engaged against the left wing of the French 
army, under Murat and Lannes, and at Eylau, Heilsbeig and 
Friedland he fought with the most resolute and stubborn courage. 
In 1808 by a daring march across the frozen Gulf of Finland he 
captured the Aland Islands, and in 1809 he commanded against 
the Turks at the battles of Rassowa and Tataritza. In 1812 he 

Notes of Early Spanish Music (London. 1887), pp. 120 and I2t. 

* Idiementario EspaOola (Madrid, 1880). 

* Die musikalist^ Instnmente in den Miniaturm dee frilhen 
MiUelatters. p. 50 (Leipzig, 1903). 

* .An interesting pamphlet by Eugtee dc Bricqueville. Ins Musettes 
(Paris, 1894), p. 36, with iUnstrationa. 

'* Sm Antoine Vidal, Les Instruments i areket (Paris, 1871), vol. i. 
p. 8t, note I. 
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commanded the end arm;^ of the West, and though defeated 
at McAflev (ijrd Toly), rejoined the main army under Barclay, 
and led the left wmg at Borodino (7th Sept.), i^ere he received 
a mortal wound. A monument was erect^ in his honour by the 
tsar Nicholas I. on the battlefield of Borodino. 

BA 6 SB 0 T BEDS, in geology, a series pf sands and clays of 
shallow-water or^in, some being fresh-water, some marine. TTiey 
belong to the upper Eocene formation of the London and Hamp¬ 
shire basins (England), and derive their name from Bagshot 
Heath in Surrey: but they are also well developed in Hampshire 
and the Isle of Wight. The following divisions are generally 
accepted:— 

l^per Bagshot Beds Barton sand, and Barton clay. 

Middle „ ,. Bracklesham beds. 

la>wer .. ,, Bournemouth beds, Alum Bay beds, 

and Bovey Tracey beds (?). 

The lower division consists of pale-yellow, current-bedded 
sand and loam, with layers of pipeclay and occasional beds of 
flint pebbles. In the London basin, wherever the junction of the 
Bagshot beds with the I-ondon clay is exposed, it is clear that 
no sharp line can be drawn between these formations. The 
Lower Bagshot beds may be observed at Brentwood, Billericay 
and Highbeech in Essex; outliers, capping hills of London clay, 
occur at Hampstead, Highgate and Harrow, In Surrey consider¬ 
able tracts of London clay are covered by heath-bearing Lower 
Bagshot beds, as at Weybridge, Aldershot, Woking, &c. The 
“ Ramsdell clay,” N.W. of Basingstoke, belongs to this formation. 
In the Isle of Wight the lower division is well exposed at Alum 
Bay (660 ft.) and White Cliff Bay (140 ft.); here it consists of 
unfossiliferous sands (white, yellow, brown, crimson and every 
intermediate shade), and clays with layers of lignite and ferru¬ 
ginous sandstone. Similar beds are visible at Bournemouth, 
and in the neighbourhood of Poole, Wareham, fhrfe and Studland. 

The leaf-bearing clays of Alum Bay and Bournemouth are 
well known, and have yielded a large and interesting series 
of plant remains, including Eucalyptus, Caesalpinia, Populus, 
Plalanus, Sequoia, Aralia, Polypodium, Osmunda, Nipadites 
and many others. The sands and clays of Bovey Tracey (see 
Bovey Beus) are probably of the same age. The clays of 
this formation are of great value for pottery manufacture ; they 
are extensively mined in the vicinity of Wareham and Corfe, 
whence they are shipped from Poole and are consequently 
known as “ Poole clays ”; similarly, " Teignmouth clay ” is 
obtained from the Bovey beds. Alum was formerly obtained 
from the clays of Alum Bay ; and the lignites have been used as 
fuel near Corfe and at Bovey. 

The Brackle.sham beds (q.v.) are sometimes classed with the 
overlying Barton clay as Middle Bagshot. In the London basin 
the Barton beds are unknown. In Surrey and Berkshire the 
Bracklesham beds are from ao to 50 ft. thick; in Alum Bay they 
are 100 ft., with beds of lignite in the lower portion; and about 
here they are sharply marked off from the Barton clay by a bed 
of conglomerate formed of flint pebbles. The Upper Bagshot 
beds. Barton sand and Barton clay, are from 140 to 200 ft. thick 
in the Isle of Wight 

The Agglestone (or Haggetstone) rock and Puckstone rock, 
near Studland in Dorsetshire, are formed of large'indurated 
masses of the Lower Bagshot b^s that have resisted the weather; 
Creechbarrow near Corfe is another striking feature due to the 
same beds. Many of the sarsen stones or greywethers of S.E. 
England have been derived from Bagshot strata. 

^ Memoirs of the Geological Survey (England):—" Geology of 
the Isle of Wight." new edition (i88o): ‘ The Gralogy of Lrodon 
and Part of the Thames Valley," vol. i. (1889); and "The Geology 
of the Country ar ound Bournemouth " (1898). 

BAHADUR KBBIs sn Indian salt-mine in the Kohat district 
of the Nor^-West Frontier Province, in the range of hills south 
of the tdllage of Bahadur Khel between Kohat and Bannu. For 
a space of 4 m. in length Iqr a quarter of a mile in breadth 
there exists an exposed mass of rock-salt with several large 
hiUodts of salt on either side. The quarries extend over an area 
t m. long by half a mile broad, and the salt is hewn out in 
huge Uo&s with picks and wedges. The Indian government 
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formerly maintained a large preventive establishment for the 
preservation of the revenue, but it was withdrawn in 1898. 
Consumption of Kohat saltes restricted, on account of its paying 
less duty, to the tracts lying to the north of the Indus and to 
the frontier tribes. In 1903 the rate was fixed at R.t^ per 
maund, against R.2 for the rest of India. The mines are under 
the control of the Northern India Salt Department. 

BAHADUR SHAH 1 ., a Mogul emperor ^of Hindustan, a.d. 
1707-2712, the son and successor of Aurangzeb. At the time 
of ^e latter’s death his eldest surviving son, Prince Muozim, 
was governor of Kabul, and in his absence the next brother, 
Azam Shah, assumed the functions of royalty. Muazim came 
down from Kabul, and with characteristic magnanimity offered 
to share the empire with his brother. Azam would not accept 
the proposal and was defeated and slain on the plains of Agra. 
Muazim then ascended the throne under the title of Bahadur 
Shah. He was a man of 64 and died five years later. During 
his lifetime the empire was already falling to pieces before the 
inroads of the Sikhs and Mahrattas, and through internal 
dissensions, 

BAHADUR SHAH IL, the last of the Mogul emperors of 
Hindustan, 1837-1857. He was a titular emperor only, since 
from the time of the defeat of Shah Alam at Buxar in 1764 all 
real power had resided with the East India Company; but all 
proclamations were still worded under “ The King’s Realm 
and the Company’s rule.” His sole importance is due to the 
use made of his name during the Mutiny of 1857. Always feeble 
in character, he was at that time old, and, from the first, was 
wholly at the mercy of the mutinous soldiery in Delhi, who 
were controlled by a council called the Barah Topi, or Twelve 
Meads. His papers, seized after the fall of Delhi, are full of senile 
complaint of the disrespect and discourtesy which he suffered 
from them. At the time of the assault he fled to the Tomb of 
Humayun, 6 m. from Delhi, Where he was captured by Major 
Hudson. In January 1858 he was brought to trial for rebellion 
and for complicity in the murder of Euippeans. The trial lasted 
more than two months. The substance of the king's defence 
was that he had Ijeen a mere instrument in the hands of the 
mutineers. On the 29th of March he was found guilty and 
sentenced to imprisonment for life. He was transported to 
Rangoon, and died there on the 7th of November 1862. 

BAHAMAS (Lucayos), an archipelago of the British West 
Indies. It is estimated to consist of 29 islands, 661 cays and 
2387 rocks, and extends along a line from Florida on the north¬ 
west to Haiti on the south-east, between Cuba and the open 
Atlantic, over a distance of about 630 m., from 80° 50' to 72“ 50' 
W., and 22° 25' to 26° 40' N, The total land area is estimated 
at 5450 sq. m., of which the main islands occupy 4424 sq. m., 
and the population was 43,521 in 1881 and 53,735 in 1901. Some 
12,000 of these are whites, the remainder coloured. The main 
islands and groups, beginning from the north-west, are os 
follows: Little and Great Ataco, with Great Bahama to the 
west; Eleuthera (a name probably corrupted from the &»nish 
hla de Tierra), Cat, Watling, or Guanahani, and Rum Qiy on 
the outer line towards the open ocean, with New Providence, 
the Exuma chain And Long Island forming an inner line to the 
west, and still farther west Andros (named from Sir Edmund 
Andros, governor of Massachusetts, &c., at the close of the 
17 th century; often spoken of as one island, but actually divided 
into several by narrow straits); and finally the Crooked Islands, 
Mayaguana and Inagua. The Turks and Caicos islands continue 
the outer line, and belong geographically to the archipetago, 
but not politically. The surrounding seas are shallow for the 
most part, but there are three well-defined channels—<the Florida 
or New Bahama channel, between the north-western island 
and Florida, followed by the Gulf Stream, the Providence disnnels 
(north-east and north-west) from which a depression known 
as the Tongue of Ocean extends southward along the east side 
of Andros, and the Old Bahama diannel, between the archipelago 
and Cuba. The ^dros idands have a length of 95 m. and an 
area of 1600 sq. m. ; Great Abaco is 70 m. long a^ its area ti 
680sq.m.; Gnwtlnagaais34m.longwithanareaof530sq.tm, 
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and Gnuid Babanut 66 m., with an area of 430 aq. m. But the 
rooit important island, as containing the capitu, Nassau, is 
New Providence, which is only iqj i*. in lei^th, with an area of 
85 sq. n). This island supported a population in igoi of ia, 534 * 
1 b point of population the next most important island is Eleuthem 
(8733), followed by the Andros Islands (5347) and Cat Island 
(4658). The Aboco and Exuma groups and Long Island each 
support populations exceeding 3000, and there are smaller 
populations on Gr&d Bahama, tlie Crooked Islands, Inagua, 
Mayaguarui, Watling, Rum tay and the Biminis, though these 
last, which are two very small north*western islands, are rela¬ 
tively densely populated with 545 persons. 

Physical f^rapAy.—Tlie islands are of coral formation and 
low-lying. The rock on the surface is as hard as flint, but under¬ 
neath it gradually softens and furnishes an admirable stone for 
building which can Ik- sawn into blocks of any size, hardening 
on exposure to tin* atmosphere. Tlie h%best hill in the whole 
range of the islands (in (dit Island) is only 400 ft. high. It is a 
remarkable fact tiuit, except in the island of Andros, no streams 
of running water are to be found in the whole group. The 
inhabitants derive their water supply from wells. As a result 
of the porosity of the lock, many of the wells feel the influence 
of the sea and exhibit an ebb and flow. There is an extensive 
swampy lagoon in Elcuthera, the water of which is fresh or nearly 
so; and brackish lagoons also occur, as in Watling Island. An 
artificial lake in New Providence, constructed fur the use of the 
turtle-catchers, is noted as exhibiting an extraordinary degree 
of phosphorescence. A remarkable natural phenomenon is that 
of the so-called “ banana holes,” which freciuently otxur in the 
limestone. Their formation has been attributed to the efifcct 
of rotting vegetation on the rock, but without certainty. These 
holes arc of various depths up to alxiut 40 ft., and of curiously 
regular form. The Mermaid's Pool in New Providence, which is 
deeper still, is partly filled with water. 

Geology .—The Bahanuis consist almost entirely of aeolian 
deposits (cf. BERMUDAs)^nd coral reefs. The aeolian deposits, 
which form the greater part of the islands, frequently rise in 
rounded hills and ridges to a height of 100 or zoo ft., and in Cat 
Island nearly 400 ft. They vary in texture from a fine-grained 
compact oolite to a coarse-grained rock composed of angular or 
rounded fragments, and they commonly exhibit strongly marked 
false bedding. The material is largely calcareous, and has 
probably been derived from the disintegration of the reefs, and 
from the .shells of animals living in the shallows. When freshly 
exposed the ruck is soft, but by the action of rain and sea it 
becomes covered widi a hard crust. The surface is often remark¬ 
ably honeycombed, and the rock weathers into pinnacles, pillars 
and arches of extraordinary sliapes. On the island of Andros 
there is an extremely fine white marl abnost resembling a 
chalky ooze. The coral reefs are of especial interest from their 
bearing on the general question of the formation of coral reefs. 

Nassau .—The scenery of the islands is picturesque, gaining 
beauty from the fine colouring of the sea and the rich vegetation. 
Nassau is a winter health-resort for many visitors from the 
United States and Canada. The town lies on a safe harbour on 
the north shore of New Providence, sheltered by the small Hog 
Island. There b a depth of 14 ft. at low-water spring-tide on 
the bar. The town extends along the shore, and up a slightly 
elevated ridge behind it. It contains the principal public build¬ 
ings, and some interesting old forts, dating from the middle and 
close of the i8th century, though the subterranean works below 
Fort Charlotte are attributed to an earlier period. From the 
same century dates the octagonal building which, formerly a 
gaol, now contains a good public library^ The sea-bathing b 
excellent Tte months of February and Mkrch are the principal 
season for vbitom. There b direct conneidain with New York 
by steamers, which make the journey in about four days ; and 
there b also ermnexion with Miami in Fbrida. 

Climate, Flora, FautM.—T^ climate of the Bahamas adds to 
thek attractions. The mean terapacatUR of the hottest months 
(June to September) b 88° F., aid that of the coldest (January 
to March) M°. In a series of observations of winds i^ut one 


half have been found to indicate a direction from north-east or 
east Hurricanes occur from July to October, and May to 
October are reckoned as the rainy months. The rainfall recorded 
in 1901 at Nassau amounted to 63-32 in. Where a mantle of 
soil covers the rock it b generally thin but very fertile. A 
well-defined area in New Providence b known as the “pine 
barrens,” from the tree which principally grows in thb rocky 
soil. Elsewhere three types of soil are distinguished—a black 
soU, of decayed vegetable matter, where the land b under forest, 
a reddbh clay, and a white soil occurring along the shores. 
Andros Island and the Abaco Islands may be specially noted 
for their profusion of laige limber, including mahogany, mastic, 
lignum vitae, iron and bullet woods, and many others. Un¬ 
fortunately the want both of labour and of roads renders it 
impossible to turn much of this valuable timber to useful account, 
although attempts have been made to work it in Abaco. The 
fruits and spices of the Bahamas are very numerous, the fruit 
equalling any in the world. The produce of the islands includes 
tamarinds, olives, oranges, lemons, limes, citrons, pom^ranates, 
pine-apples, figs sapodillas, bananas, sour-sops, melons, yams, 
potatoes, gourds, <'ucumbcrs, pepper, cassava, prickly pears, 
.sugar-cane, ginger, coffee, indigo, Guinea com and pease. 
Tobacco and cascarilb bark also flourish; and cotton b indi¬ 
genous and was woven into cloth by the abor^ines. But 
although oranges, pine-apples and some other fruits form 
important articles of commerce, it is only rarely that systematic 
and thorough methods ot cultivation are prosecuted. Cotton 
has been found to suffer much from insect pests. Sisal b grown 
in increasing quantity, 'fhe Bahamas are far poorer in their 
fauna than in their flora. It is said that the aborigines had a 
breed of dogs which did not bark, and a small coney b abo 
mentioned. The guana also is indigenous to the islands. Oxen, 
sheep, horses and other live-stock introduced from Europe 
thrive well, but little attention b paid to stock-rearing. There 
are many varieties of birds to be found in the wixids of the 
Bahamas ; they include flamingoes and the beautiful humming¬ 
bird, as well as wild geese, ducks, pigeons, hawks, green parrots 
and doves. The waters of the Bahamas swarm with fish; the 
turtle procured here is particularly fine, and the sponge finery 
is of importance. In some blands there are rich sidt ponds, but 
their working has decreased. The portion of Nassau harbour 
known as the Sea Gardens exhibits an extraordinarily beautiful 
development of marine organisms. 

Government, Trade, &e .—The colony of the Bahamas is under 
a British governor, who is assisted by an executive council of 
nine members, partly official, partly unofficbl; and by a 
legislative council of nine members nominated by the crown. 
There is also a legblative assembly of 29 members, representii^ 
ig electoral districts; the franchise being extended to white 
and coloured men of zr years of age at least, resident in the 
colony for not less than twelve mon^, and possessing land of a 
value of £s more, or being householders for six months at a 
rental not less than £2; i8s. in New Providence, or : 4s. in other 
blands. The members’ qualification b the pos.session of real 
or personal estate to the value of £200. The average annual 
revenue and expenditure may be set down at about £75,000, 
expenditure somewhat exceeding revenue. There b a puUic 
debt of about £105,000. The average annual value of imports 
is somewhat over £300,000, and of exports £200,000. The 
average annual tonnage of shipping, entering and clearing, 
exceeds 1,000,000. The government supports elementary fne 
schools, controlled by a nominated board of education, wdtile 
committees partly elected exercise local supervbion. There 
are higher schools and a Queen’s CoU^e in Nassau. Nassau b 
the seat of a bishopric of the Church of England created in 1861. 
The Bahamas are without railwa3rs, but there are good roads 
in New Providence, and a few ebewhere. A cable connects 
Nassau with West Jupiter in Florida. 

Hsifory.—The stoir of the Bahamas is a singular one, and 
beats principally upon the fortunes of New Providenoe, which, 
from fact that it alone possesses a perfectly safe harbour for 
vessels drawing more than 9 ft, has alwiQrs hew the seat of 
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|Ovemni«nt when it was not the headquarters of lawlessness. 
San Salvador, however, claims historical precedence as the land¬ 
fall of Columbus on his memorable voyage. Cat Island was long 
supposed to be the island first reached by Columbus (i sth October 
1492) and named by him San Salvador. Then the distinction was 
successively transferred to the neighbouring Watling, Great Turlc, 
and Mariguana; but in 1880 the Ajinerican marine surveyor, G. V. 
Fox, identified San Salvador, on seemingly good grounds, with 
Samana (Atwood Cay), which hes about midway between Watling 
and Mariguana. The chief difficulty is its size, for, if Samana is 
the true San Salvador, it must have been considerably larger then 
than now. Watling Island is generally accepted as the hindM. 

Columbus passed through the islands, and in one of his letters 
to Ferdinand and Isabella he said, “ This country excels ail others 
as far as the day surpasses the night in splendour ; the natives 
love their neighbours as themselves; their conversation is the 
sweetest imaginable ; their faces always smiling ; and so gentle 
and so affectionate arc tliey, that I swear to your highness there 
is not a better people in the world.” Bui the natives, innocent 
as they appeared, were doomed to utter destruction. Ovando, 
the governor of Hispaniola (Haiti), who had exhausted the labour 
of that island, turned his thoughts to the Bahamas, and in 1509 
Ferdinand authorized him to procure labourers from these islands. 
It is said that reverence and love for their departed relatives 
was a marked feature in the character of the aborigines, and that 
the Spaniards made use of this as a bait to trap the unhappy 
natives. They promised to convey the ignorant savages in Bieir 
ships to the “ heavenly shores ” where their departed friends now 
dwelt, and about 40,000 were transported to Hispaniola to perish 
miserably in the minc.s. From that date, until after the coloniza¬ 
tion of New Providence by the British, there is no record of a 
Spanish visit to the Bahamas, with the exception of the extra¬ 
ordinary cruise of Juan Ponce dc Leon, the conqueror of Porto 
Rico, who passed months searching the islands for Bimini, which 
was reported to contain the miraculous ” Fountain of Vouth.” 
This is in South Bimini, and has still a local reputation for 
healing powers. 

it is commonly stated that in 1629 the British formed a 
settlement in New Providence, which they held till r64i, when 
the Spaniards expelled them. This, however, refers to the 
Providence Island off the Mosquito Coast; it was only in 1646 
that Eleuthera was colonized, and in 1666 New Providence, by 
settlers from the Bermudas. In 1670 Charles II. made a grant 
of the islands to Christopher, duke of Albemarle, and others. 
Governors were appointed by the lords proprietors, and there 
are copious records in the state papers of the attempts made 
to develop the resources of the isknd. But the buccaneers 
or pirates who had made their retreat here offered heavy 
opposition; in 1680 there was an attack by the Spaninrds, 
and in July 1703 the French and Spaniards made a descent on 
New Providence, blew up the fort, spiked the guns, burnt the 
church and carried off the governor, with the principal inhabit¬ 
ants, to Havana. In October the Spaniards made a second 
descent and completed the work of destruction. It is said that 
when the last of the governors appointed by the lords proprietors, 
in ignorance of the Spanish raid, arrived in New Providence, 
he found the island without an inhabitant. It agaiti, however, 
became the resort of pirates, and the names of many of the 
worst of toese ruffians are associated with New Providence; 
the notoiioiu £dward_ Teach, called Blackbeard, who was 
afterwards killed in action against two American ships in 1718, 
being chief among tke number. 

At last matt^ became so intolerable that the merchants of 
London and Bristol petitioned the crown to take possession and 
restore order, and Captain Woodes Rogers was sent out as the 
first crown governor and arrived at New Providence in 1718. 
Many families of good character now settled at the Bahamas, 
and some pnigress was made in developing the resources of the 
colony, oltbou^ this was interrupted by & ^rannical conduct 
of some of the governoca who succeeded Captain Woodes Rogers. 
At this time the-pine-apple was introduced as an article of 
cultivation at Eleuthera; and a few years subaequeatly, during 
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the American war of indepoidence, coioniatt arrived in gnat 
numbers, bringing with ttera wealth and also slave laboor. 
Cotton cultivaticm was nowaattempted on a large scale, la 1763, 
at Long Island, Soo slaves were at work, and nearly 4000 acres 
of land under cultivatioa But the usual bad luck of the Bahamas 
prevailed; the red bug destroyed the cotton crops in 1788 and 
again in 1794, and by the year 1800 cotton cultivation was almost 
abandoned. There were also other causes that tended to retard 
the prepress of the colony. In 1776 Commodwe Hopkins, of the 
American navy, took the island of New Providence; he soon, 
however, abandoned it as untenable, but in 1781 it waa retaken 
by the Spanish governor of Cube. The Spaniards retained 
nominal possession of the Bahamas until 1783, but before peace 
was notified New Providence was recaptured by a loyalist, 
Lieutenant-Colcmel Deveaux, of tt>e Soutl) Carolina militia, in 
June 1783. 

In >784 and 1786 sums were voted in parliament to indenmify 
the descendants of the old lords proprietors, and the idands 
were formally reconveyed to the crown. The Bahamas began 
again to make a little progress, until the sepaiution of IXirks 
and Caicos Islands in 1848, which had Ireen hitherto the most 
productive of the salt-producing islands, unfavoumbly affected 
the finances. Probably the alx^tion of the slave-tra^ in 1834 
was not without its effect upon the fortunes of the land^ 
proprietors. The next event of importance in the history of the 
Bahamas was the rise of the blockade-running trade, consequent 
on the closing of the southern ports of America by the Federals 
in 1861. At the commencement of 1865 this trade was at its 
highest point. In January and February 1865 no less than 
20 steamers arrived at Nassau, importing 14,182 bales of cotton, 
valued at £554,675. The extraordinary difference bctweoi the 
normal trade of the islands and that due to blockade-running 
will be seen by comparing the imports and exports before the 
closing of the southern ports in iSfio with those of 1864, In the 
first year the imports were £234,029, and the exports £157,350, 
while in the second year the imports^vere £5,346,112, and Ae 
exports £4,672,398. The excitement, extravagance and waste 
existing at Nassau during the days of blockade-running exceed 
belief. Individuals may iiave profited hugely, but the Bahamas 
probably benefited little. The government managed to pay its 
debt amounting to £4.3,786, but crime increased and sickness 
became very prevalent. The cessation of the trade was marked, 
however, by hardly any disturbance; there were no local failures, 
and in a few months the steamers and their crews departed, 
and New Providence subsided into its usual state of quietude. 
This, however, was not fated to lost lung, for in October 1866 a 
most violent hurricane passed over the island, injuring the 
orchards, destroying the fruit-trees, and damaging the sponges, 
which had proved hitherto a source of profit, llie hurricane, 
too, was followed by repeated droughts, and the inhabitants of 
the out-islands were reduced to indigence and want, a condition 
which is still, In some measure, in evidence. 

See the valuable Generstt Descriptive Report on the Bahama lehnde, 
by Sir G. T, Carter (governor, 1S98-1904), issued in place <z[ the 
ordinary annual report by tlie Colonial Office, London, Jyoz ; also 
Governor R. W. Rawaon's Report, 1866; Stark's History and Guide 
to the Bahama ' (Boston, Mass., 1891); Bahama Tslsmds 

(Geog. Soc. of Baltimore), ed. G. B. Shattuck (New York, 1903). For 
geology see A. Agassiz, ” A Reconnaissance of the Bahamas and of 
the Elevated Reels of Culm in the steam yacht ‘ Wild Duck,' January 
to April 1893,” fluff. Mas. Comp. Zooi. Harvard, vol. xxvi. no. i. 
1894. 

BAHAWAliPDB, or Brawalpur, a native state of India, 
within the Punjab, stretching for more than 300 m. along the 
left bank of the Sutlej, the Punjnud and the Indus. It is 
bounded on the N, and E. by Sind and the Punjab, and on the 
S. by the Ryputana desert. It is the prindpd Mohomitaedtui 
state in the ^njab, ranking second on^ to Patiala. 

Thornton thus described the general aspect of the state 

*' Bahawalpur is a nsmarkably level country, there being no 
considerable eminence within its Umlts, as the occasional sandhills, 
■eldom exeeading jo iw do fb in b^ht, oanKot be oonSidend exe^ 
tions. The cnMlvabla .past exteoda along the rinc line ior a distaaie 
of about so n. in btpasitk from tha iak or aaatetn bank. Is (be 
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UBdy p»rt of the doiert beyond thi* strip of fertility both men and 
beam, leavinK the beaten path, «ink a» if in loose anow. Here, 
too. the sand is raised into ever-changing hills by the force of the 
wind sweeping over it. In those parts of the desert which have a 
hard level soil of clay, a few stunted mimosas, acacias and otlier 
shrubs are produced, together with rue, various bitter and aromatic 
plants, anu occasionally tufts of grass. Much of the soil of the 
desert appears to be alluvial; there are numerous traces of streams 
having formerly passed over it, and still, where irrigation is at all 
practicable, fertility ^n the clayev tract follows ; but the rains arc 
scanty, the wells few and generally too ft. deep or more." 

The area covers 15,018 .s<j. ni.; pop. (1901) 720,877, showing 
an increase of 11 % on the previous decade; estimated gross 
revenue, £146,700; there is no tribute. The chief, whose title is 
nawab, is a Mahommedan of the Daudputra family from Sind, 
and claims descent from Abba.s, uncle of the Prophet. The 
dynasty established its independence of the Afghans towards 
the end of the iSth century, and made a treaty with the British 
in 1858 to which it has always been loyal. The benefits of 
canal irrigation were introduced in the 'seventies, and the revenue 
thus doubled. The territory is traversed throughout its length 
by the North-Western and Southern I’unjab railways. There 
are an arts college and Anglo-vernacular schools. 

The town of Bahawalpur is situated near the left bank of the 
Sutlej, and has a railway .station 65 m. from Mooltan. It has a 
magnificent palace, which is visible from far across the Bikanir 
desert; it was built in 1882 by Nawab Sadik Mahomnied Khan. 
Pop. (fpoi) 18,546. 

BAHIA, an Atlantic state of Brazil, bounded N. by the states 
of Piauhy, Pernambuco and Seigipe, E. by Scygipe and the 
Atlantic, S. by Espirito Santo and Minas Oeraes, and W. by 
Minas Gcraes and fioyaz. Its area is 164,650 sq. m., a great part 
of which is an arid barren ehapada (plateau), traversed from 
S. to N. and N.E. by the drainage basin of the Sflo Francisco 
river, and having a general elevation of 1000 to 1700 ft. above 
that river, or 2300 to 3000 ft. above sea-level. On the W the 
(hapaila. with an elevation of 2300 ft. and a breadth of 60 m., 
forms the western bounifery of the state and the water-parting 
between the Slo Frwicisco and the Tocantins. East of the S 5 o 
Francisco it may be divided into three distinct regions : a rough 
limestone plateau rising gradually to the culminating ridges 
of the Serra da Chapada ; a gneissose plateau showing extensive 
exposures of bare rock dipping slightly toward the coast; and a 
narrower plateau covered with a compact sandy soil descending 
to the coastal plain. The first two have a breadth of aliiut 
200 m. each, and are arid, barren and inhospitable, except at 
the dividing ridges where the clouds from the sea are deprived 
of some of their moisture. The third zone loses its arid character 
as it approaches the coast, and is better clothed with vegetation. 
The coastal plain varies in width and character: in some places 
low and sandy, or swampy, filled with lagoons and intersecting 
canals; in others more elevated, rolling and very fertile. The 
climate corresponds closely to these surface features, being hot 
and dry throughout the interior, hot and humid) in places un¬ 
healthy, along the coast. Cattle-raising was once the principal 
industry in the interior, but has been almost extinguKhed by 
the devastating droughts and increasing aridity caused by the 
custom of annually burning over the campus to improve the 
grass. In the agricultural regions sugar, cotton, tobacco, cacao, 
coffee, mandk^ and tropical fruits arc produced. The exports 
idso include hides, mangabeira rubber, piassava fibre, diamonds, 
cabinet woods and rum. The population is laigely of a mixed 
and unprogressive character, and numbered 1,919,803 in 1890. 
There is but little immigration and the vegetative increase is 
low. The capital, SAo Salvador or Bahia (f#.), which is one of 
the principal cities and ports of Brazil, is the export town for 
the Keconcavo, as the fertile agricultural district surrounding 
the bay is called. The principal cities of the state are Alogoinbas 
and Bom Fim (formerly Vula Nova da Rainha) on the main 
railway line running N. to the SAo Frandsco, Cachoeire and 
Santo Amaro new ue capital in the Reconcavo, Canvellas and 
Hheos on the southam coast, widi toleraUy good harihours, the 
former being the port for the Bahia & Minas railway, Feira de 
Santa Anna on the border of the serOe and long celebrated for 


its cattle fairs, and Jacobina, an inland town N.W. of the capital, 
on the slopes of the Serra da Chapada, and noted for its mining 
industries, cotton and tobacco. The state of Bahia indudes 
four of the original captaincies granted by the Portuguese crown 
—Bahia, Paraguassu, Ilheos and Porto Seguro, all of which 
reverted to the direct control of that government in 1549. 
During the war with Holland several efforts were made to 
conquer this captaincy, but without success. In 1823 Bahia 
became a province of the empire, and in 1889 a state in 
the republic. Its government consists of a governor elected 
for four years, and a general assembly of two chambers, the 
senators being elected for six years and the deputies for two 
years. (A. J. L.) 

BAHIA, or SXo Salvador, a maritime city of Brazil and 
capital of the state of Bahia, situated on the Bay of All Saints 
{Bahiade Todos os Santos),and on the western sideof the peninsula 
separating that bay from the Atlantic, in 13” S. lat. and 38° 30' 
W. long. Pop, (1890) 174,412 ; (est. 1900) 200,000. The com- 
merdal section of the dty occupies a long, narrow beach between 
the water-line and bluffs, and contains the arsenal, exchange, 
custom-house, post-office, railway station, market and principal 
business houses. It has narrow streets badly paved and drained, 
and made still more dirty and offensive by the surface drainage 
of the upper town. Communication with the upper town is 
effected by means of two elevators, a drcular tramway, and steep 
zigzag roads. The upper town is built on the western slope of a 
low ridge, the backbone of the peninsula, and rises from the 
edge of the bluffs to altitudes of 200 to 260 ft. above the sea-level, 
affording magnificent views of the bay and its islands. There 
are wider streets, comfortable residences, and attractive gardens 
in this part of the city. Here also arc to be found the churches, 
schools, theatres, asylums, and hospitals, academies of law and 
medicine, governor’s palace, public library, and museum, and 
an interesting public garden on the edge of the bluff, overlooking 
the bay. The city is served by four street-car lines, connecting 
the suburbs with both the upper and lower towns. In 1906 
contracts were made to reconstruct some of these lines for electric 
traction. The railways radiating from the city to inland points 
arc the Bahia & Alagoinhas which is under constniction to 
Joazeiro, on the SAo Francisco river, a short line to Santo Amaro, 
and two lines—the Bahia Central and the Nazareth tramway— 
extending inland from pioinU on the opposite side of the bay. 
The port of Bahia, which ha.s one of the best and most accessible 
harbours on the east coast of South America, has a large coastwise 
and foreign trade, and is also used as a port of call by most of the 
steamshiplines trading between Europe and that continent. Bahia 
was founded in 1549 by Thom6 de Souza, the first Portuguese 
' governor-general of Braril, and was the seat of colonial adminis¬ 
tration down to 1763. It was made the seat of a bishopric in 
1551, and of an archbishopric in 1676, and until 1905 was the 
metropolis of the Roman Catholic Church in Brazil. The city 
was captured in 1624 by the Dutch, who held it only a few months. 
Always conservative in character, the city hesitated in adhering 
to the declaration of independence in 1822, and also to the 
declaration of the republic in 1889. Much of its commercial 
and political importance has been lost, also, through the decay 
of industrial activity in the state, and through the more vigorous 
competition of the agricultural states of the south. (A. J. L.) 

BAHIA BLANCA, a city and port of Argentina, on the Naposta 
river, 3 m. from its outlet into a deep, well-sheltered bay of the 
same name. Pop. (est. 1903) n,6oo. It is situated in the 
extreme southern part of Ae province of Buenos Aires and is 
447 m. by rail S.W. of the national capital. The opening to 
settlement of the national territories of Ia Pampa and Neuqu6n 
has contributed largely to the pnwth and importance of Bahia 
Blanca. It is the natural shipping-port for these territories 
and for the southern districts of the province of Buenos Aires, 
from which great quantities of wheat and wool are exported. 
The bay has long been recognized as one of the best on the 
Argentine coast, and when the channel is properly dredged, will 
admit steamers of 30 ft. draught at low-watfr. The A^entine 
government has located its principal naval stit^on here, at the 
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Puerto Mititar, between the dty and the entrance to the bay. 
The port, whose trade is increasing rajadly, is connected with 
the i^hbouring and interior producing d»tricts by five or six 
lines of railway and dieir branches. Bahia Blanca dates from 
1838, when a fort and trading post were located here, but its 
development as a commercial centre began only in 1885, when 
its first railway line was opened. In i<)o8 direct railway com¬ 
munication was opened with Mendoza and San Juan. Though 
situated near the mountainous section of southern Buenos Aires, 
the immediate vicinity of the city is low and swampy, its water 
is brackish, and it has been decidedly unhealthy ; but a water 
supply from the Sauce Grande, 50 m. distant, was projected in 
1906, and this, with better drainage and street paving, was 
expected to improve matters. The mean annual temperature 
is 60°, and the average annual rainfall is ig in. The city has 
street cars, electric-lights and telephone service, and the port 
has a shipping pier 1640 ft. long, with spacious warehouses 
and several miles of railway sidings. 

BAHR, the Arabic for “ sea,” with the diminutive bahira. 
Bahr also signifies a river, especially one with a large body of 
water, e.g. the Nile, and is sometimes used to designate the dry 
bed of a river. 

BAHRAICH or Bhakaicii, a town and district of British 
India, situated in the Fyzabad division of the United Provinces. 
The town is on the river .Sarju. Since the opening of the railway 
the place has Iregun to flourish. It contains the mo.st popular 
place of pilgrimage in Oudh, the tomb of Masaud, a champion of 
Islam, slain in battle by the confederate Rajputs in 1033, which 
is resorted to by Mahommedans and Hindus alike. There is also 
a Mussulman monastery, and the ruined palace of a nawab of 
Oudh. The American Methodists have a mission here. Pop. 
(1901)27,304. 

The district of Bahraich contains an area of 2647 sq. m. It 
consists of three tracts : (i) in the centre, an elevated triangular 
plateau, projecting from the base of the Himalayas for about 
So m. in a south-easterly direction—average breadth, 13 m.. 
area, 670 sq. m.; (3) the great plain of the Gogra, on the west, 
about 40 ft. below the level of the plateau ; and (3) on the east, 
another lesser area of depression, comprising the basin of the 
Rapti. The tarai, or the forest and marshy tracts along the 
southern slopes of the Himalayas, gradually merge within the 
district into drier land, the beds of the streams tiMome deeper 
and more marked, the marshes disappear, and the country 
assumes the ordinary appearance of the plain of the Ganges. 
Tlie Gogra skirts the district for 114 m.; and the Rapti, with 
its branch the Bhalka, drains the high grounds. In igoi the 
population was 1,051,347, showing an increase of 5 % in the 
decade. A considerable trade is conducted with Nepal, chiefly 
in timW. A line of railway has been opened through the 
district to Nepalganj on the frontier. As there are no canals 
in the district, irrigation is obtained solely from wells, tanks 
and rivers. The district is purely agricultural in character, and 
is one of large estates. 78 % being held by iahujdars, of whom the 
four chief are the raja of Kapurtiula, the maharaja of Balrampur, 
the raja of Nanpara and the raja of Payagpur. 

Little is known of the history of the distnet before the Mahom- 
medan invasion in a.d. 1033. Masaud was defeat^ and slain 
by the nobles of Bahraich in 1033, and the Mahommedans did 
not establish their authority over the country till the middle of 
the 13th century. About 1450 the Raikwars, or Rajput adven¬ 
turers, made themselves masters of the western portion of the 
district, which they retain to this day. In 1816 by the treaty of 
Segauli the Nepal /oMt was ceded to the British, but was given 
back in j86o. During the Mutiny the district was the scene of 
considerate fighting, and after its close a large portion was 
distribufed in fagirs to loyal chiefs, thus or^inating the Uduqdari 
estates of the present day. 

BAHBAM (VttfakrSH, in Gr. Ouapapdiyt or Ovpapdvijt, the 
younger form of the old Verelkrapia, the name of a Persian 
god,'' the killer of the dragon Verethra ”), the name of five 
Sasiaoid kings. 

I. BarrAh I. (a.d. 374-377). From a Pahlavi inscripthm we 


learn that he was the son (not, as the Greek authors and Tabari 
say, the grandson) of Shapur I., and succeeded his brother 
Hormizd (Ormizdas) I., wife had only reigned a year. Bahr&m I. 
is the king who, by the inst^tion of the magians, put to a cruel 
death the prophet Mani, the founder of Maniehaeism. Nothing 
else is known of his reign. 

3. BahrAm II. (277-394), son of BahrAm I. During his reign 
the emperor Cams attacked the Persians an^conquered Ctesiphon 
(283), but died by the plague. Of BahrAm II.’s reign some 
theological inscriptions exist (F. Stolze and J. C. Andreas, 
(Berlin, 1882). and E. W. West, “ Pahlari Literature ” 
in Gmndriss d. iranischen PhMogie, ii. pp. 75-129). 

3. BahkAm Ill., son of BahrSm II., under whose rule he had 
been governing Sejistan (therefore calM Saganshah, Agathias iv. 
24, Tabari). He reign^ only four months (in 294), and was 
succeeded by the pretender Narseh. 

4. BahrAm IV. (389-399), son and successor of Shapur 111., 
under whom he had l«en governor of Kirman; therefore he 
was called Kirmanshah (Agathias iv. 26 ; Tabari). Under him 
or his predecessor Armenia was divided between the Roman 
and the Persian empire. Bahrfim IV. was killed by some mal¬ 
contents. 

5. BahrAm V. (420-439), son of Yazdegerd I., after whose 

sudden death (or assassination) he gained the crown against 
the opposition of the grandees by the help of al-Mondhir, the 
Arabic dynast of Hira. He promised to mle otherwise than his 
father, who had been very energetic and at the same time tolerant 
in religion. So BahrAm V. began a systematic persecution of 
the Christians, which led to a war with the Roman empire. 
But he had little success, and soon concluded a treaty by which 
both empires promised toleration to the worshippers of the two 
rival religions, Christianity and Zoroastrianism. BahrAm de¬ 
posed the vassal king of the Persian part of Armenia and made 
it a province. He is a great favourite in Persian tradition, vhich 
relates many stories of his valour and beauty, of his victories 
over the Romans, Turks, Indians anM Negroes, and of his ad¬ 
ventures in hunting and in love; he is called BahrAm Gor, 
“ the wild ass,” on account of his strength and courage. In 
reality he seems to have been rather a weak monarch, after 
the heart of the grandees and the priests. He is said to have 
built many ^eat fire-temples, with large gardens and villages 
(Tabari). (Ed. M.) 

BAHRDT, KARL FRIEDRICH (1741-1792), German theo¬ 
logian and adventurer, was bom on the 25tb of August 1741 
at Bischofswerda, where his father, afterwards professor, canon 
and general .superintendent at Leipzig, was pastor. At the age 
of sixteen young Babrdt, a precocious lad whose training had 
been grossly neglected, began to study theology under the 
orthodox mystic, Christian August Crusius (1713*1775). who in 
1757 had b^me first professor in the theological faculty- The 
boy varied the monotony of his studies by pranks whidi revealed 
I his unbalanced character, including an attempt to raiiw spirits 
with the aid of Dr Fausfs HoUentmng. His orthodoxy was, 
however, unimpeachable, his talent conspicuous, and in r76« 
he was appointed -lecturer on biblical exegesis, and preacher 
(Kttttcket) at the churdt of St Peter. His eloquence soon gave him 
a reputation, and in 1766 he was apfwinted professor extra- 
ordinarius of biblical philology. Two years later, howew, the 
scandals of his private life led to his dismissal. In sjute of this 
he succeeeded in obtaining the chair of biblical antiquities in 
the philosophical faculty at Erfurt. The post was unpaid, and 
Bahrdt, who had now married, lived by taking pupils and 
keeping an inn. He had meanwhile obtained the degree of doctor 
of Geology from Eriangen, and was clever enough to persuade 
the Erfurt authorities to appoint him professor designate of 
theology. His financral troubles and coarse and trucuimt chai^ 
acter, however, soon made the town too hot to hold him; and 
in 1771 he was glad to accejM the dfer of the post-of professor 
of theology and preacher at Giessen. 

Thus farBahrdt’sorthodoxyhad eounterbalancedUsiharacter; 
but at Giessen, where his behaviour was no less ^jeetionable 
than ebewhete, he gave a handle to his enemies by a change 
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ia luK public attitude towards religion. The climax cme wth 
the publkatioii of his NeuesU Offenhanmgm Goths in Brtefm 
md EndUungm (i 77 ^« 77 S)/ purf*>rtwg to be a "m^d 
yetsion ” of the New Teatament, rendered, with due regard to 
enligbtcnment, into modem German. The book is remembered 
solely through Goethe's scornful attack on its want of taste; 
its inunediate effect was to produce Bahrdt’s expulsion from 
Giessen. He was luAy enough at oiKe to find a post as principal 
of the educaticnal institution established in his chateau at 
Marschlins by the Swiss statesman Ulysses von Sdis (1728-1800). 
The school had languished since the death of its founder and 
first head, Martin I'lanta (1727-1772), and von Salis hoped to 
revive it by reconstituting it as a “ Philanthropin ” under 
Bahrdt's management. The experiment was a failure; Bahrdt, 
never at ease under the strict discipline maintained by von 
Salis, resigned in 1777, and the school v'as closed. At the invita¬ 
tion of die count of Leiningen-Dadisbuig, Bahrdt now went 
as general superintendent to Diirkheim on the Hardt; his 
luckless translation ol the Testament, however, punued him, 
and in 1778 he was suspended by a decision of the high court 
of the Umpire. In dire poverty he fled, in 1779, to Halle, where 
in .spite of the opiKisition of the senate and the theologians, he 
obtained through the interest of the Prussian minister, von 
ZedliU, permission to lecture on subjects other than theology. 
Forced to earn a living by writing, he developed an astound¬ 
ing literary activity. His orthodoxy liad now quite gone 
by the board, and all his efforts were directed to the propa¬ 
ganda of a “ moral system " which should replace supernatural 
Ghristianity. 

By such means Bahrdt succeeded in maintaining himself ' 
until, on the death of Frederick the Great, the religious reaction 
set in at the Berlin court. The strain of writing Imd forced him 
to give up his lectures, and he had again opened an inn on the 
Weinberg near Halle. Here he lived with his mistress and his 
daughters—he had repudiated his wife—in disreputable peace 
until 1789, when he wa.s condemned to a year's imprisonment 
for a lampoon on the Prussian religious edict of 1788. His 
year's enforced leisure he spent in writing indecent stories, 
coarse polemics, and an autobiography which is described as 
“a mixture of lies, hypocrisy and self-prostitution.” He died 
on the 2jrd of April 1792. 

Set! tif«, with detailed bibliography, by Paul Tsehakert in Herzog- 
Hauck, JifohncvklopMie : a more tevourablc iccontit is giveo in 
J. M. Rolrertson's Short Ifislory of Preetltoughl, iL 278. 

BAHRSIM ISLANDS, a group of islands situated about 20 m. 
east of the coast of El Hasa, in the Persian Gulf, a little to the 
south of the port of Fll Katif, which, if rightly identified with the 
ancient Gerrha, has been celebrated throughout history us Uie 
mart of 1 ndian trade, the starting-point of caravans across Arabia. 
The largest of the group is called Bahrein. It is about 27 m. long 
from north to south and about 1 o wide—a low flat space of sandy 
waste with cultivated oases and palm groves of great luxuriance 
and beautv. The rocky hill of Jebel Dukhan (the “ mountain of 
tlw mist ”) rises in the midst of it to a height of 400 ft The rest 
of the group are of coral formarion. The next island in site to 
Bahrein is Moharek, curved in shape, and about 5 m. long by i m. 
in breadth.^ It lies i m. to the north of Bahrein. Sitrah (4 m. 
long) Nebbi, Saleli, Sayeh, Khasifeh and Arad (f m. long) com¬ 
plete the group. Of these minor islands Arad alone retains its 
classical name. 

The climate is mild, but humid, and rather unhealthy. The 
soil is for the most part fertile, and produces rice, pot herbs and 
fruits, of which the citrons are espe^ly goo(j. Water is abun¬ 
dant Fish oi all kinds abound the coastt and are very cheap 
in the nafkets. The inhabitants are a mixed race of Arab, 
Omanite and Persian blood, slender and small in their pfaysi^ 
ai^rance ; t^gy possess great activity and intellkenoe, and are 
known in aU Uw ports of tte Persian Gulf fw then: commerdal 
and industrial abwty. 

The aea around the Babnin islands» shallow, so shaflow at to 
admit only of the approach of native o^t, and the harbour is 
closely shut in by reefs. There is very little doubt that it was 


from these islands that the Puni, or Phoemcians, emigrated north¬ 
wards to the Mediterranean. B^irein has always the centre 
of the pearl Ashing industry of the Persian Gulf. There are about 
400 boats now employed in the pearl fisheries, each oS them 
paying a tax to the Sh^. The pearl export from Linja is valued 
at about £30,000 to £35,000 per annum. 

The capital town of Bahrein is Manameh, a long, straggling, 
narrow town of about 8000 inhabitants, chiefly of the Wahabi 
sect. Manameh is adjacent to the most northern point of the 
islaiui, and looks across the narrow strait to Moharek. 

Fish aad sea-weed form the staple food of the islanders. The 
wateMupply of Moharek is probably unique. It is derived from 
springs which burst through the beds below sea-level with such 
force as to retain their freshness in the midst of the surrounding 
salt water. Scattered through the islands are some fifty villages, 
each possessing its own date groves and cultivation, forming 
features in the landscape of great fertility and beauty. Most of 
these villages are walled in for protection. 

The Portuguese obtained possession of the islands in 1507, 
but were driven from their settlements in that quarter by Shah 
Abbas in 1622. The islands afterwards became an object of 
contention between the Persians and Arabs, and at last the 
Arabian tribe of the Athubis made themselves masters them 
in 1784. 

The present Sheik of Bahrein (who lives chiefly at Moharek) Ls 
of the family of El Kalifa. This ruling race was driven from the 
mainland (where they held great possessions) by the Turks about 
1850. In the year 1867 the P^ians threatened Bahrein, and in 
1875 the Turks laid their hands on it. British interference in both 
cases was successful in maintaining the integrity of Arab rule, and 
the Bahrein islands arc now under British protection. 

To the south-west of the picturesque belts of palm trees which 
stretch inland from the northern coast of Balirein, is a wide spat e 
of open sandy plain filled with gigantic tumuli or earth mounds, 
of which the outer layers of gravel and clay have been Imrdened 
by the weather action of centuries to the consistency of con¬ 
glomerate. Within these mounds are two-r hamliered sepulchres, 
built of huge slabs of limestone, several of which have been opened 
and examined by Durand, Bent and others, and found to contain 
relics of undoubted Phoenician design. St;attcred here and there 
throughout tile islands are isolated mounds, or smaller groups, 
all of which are of the same appearance, and probably of similar 
origin. (T. H, H.») 

BAHR-EL-GHAZAL, the chief western affluent of the river 
Nile, N.E. Africa, wliiA it joins in 9° 30' N., 30° 25' E. The 
Bnhr-el-Ghazal (Gazelle river) is a deep stream formed by the 
junction of many rivers, of which the Jur (see below) is the most 
important The basin of the Ghazol is a large one, extending 
north-west to Darfur, and south-west to the Congo watershed. 
The main northern feeder of the Ghazal is a large river, whose 
headwaters are in the country west of 24° E. v^ere the Nile, 
Congo and Shari watersheds meet. Reinforced by intermittent 
streams from the hills of Darfur and by considerable rivers flow¬ 
ing north from Dar Fertit, thb river aJfter reaching as far north 
as about 10° 30' pursues a general south-easterly direction until 
it joins the Ghazal 87 m. above the Deleh confluence (see below). 
This main northern feeder passes through the country of the 
Homr Arabs and Bahr-el-Horar may be adopted as its name. 
On many maps it is marked as the Bahr-el-Arab, a designation 
also used as an alternative name for the Lol,' another tributary 
of the Ghazal, wbicli eventually unites with the Bahr-el-Hmnr. 
The Bahr-d-Homr in its lower reaches was in 1906 completely 
blocked by sudd (,q.v.), and then brought no water into thie 
Bahr-el-Ghazal. The Sudan government, however, sent engin¬ 
eering parties to remove the sudd blocks and open out a con¬ 
tinuous waterway. This Bahr-el-Homr is the affluent of 

• The Lol i» also called the Kir, a name given liktwae to the 
lower course of the Baht-el-Homr. The ooofnaion of-oamM is 
partly attributable to the fact tpat each tribe has a diflerent name 
for the same stream. It is also due in part to the belief that there 
was a large river bowing between the Bahr-el-H<Hnr and the \jA. 
This third river, generally called the Kir, has prowad to be only 
tbr lower course of the Lpl or Bahr-el-Arab. ^ 
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importance which has tributaries coming h-mn north of the main 
stream; the rest of the very numerous affluents have their rise 
in the hilly country which stretches from Albert Nyansa in a 
general north-west direction as fares *3“ E., and forms the water¬ 
shed between the Nile basin and that of the Congo, 
ama^i. The most westerly is the Lol or Bahr-el-Arab. It rises, 
as the Boro or Telgmia, in I)ar Fertit, and receives from 
the South and south-west the Raga, Sopo, Chei and Bongo. Dem 
Zobeir, fwmerly the chief station of ^beir Rahama (?.«.), is 
near the Biri tributary of the Chel, in 7° 40' N., 26* 10 K. The 
Lol maintains a fairly straight course east to about 28° £., when 
it turns north-east, and in about 284® E., oj® N., joins the Bahr- 
el-Homr. The chief of the southern affluents, and that tributar)' 
of the Ghasal which contributes the largest volume of water, is 
the Jur, known in its upper course as the Sue, Swe or Souch. The 
Sue rises north of 4® N. in about 29° E., within three or four days' 
journey of the navigable waters of the Mbomu, a northern sub- 
tributary of the Congo. After flowing north for several hundred 
miles the Sue, now the Jur, is joined on the left htink, in about 
7°3o' N., 28° E.,by the Wau,a considerable riverwhose headwaters 
are west of those of the Jur. The united stream now turns east 
and joins the Ghazal through a lake-like expansion (see below). 
'I’he town of Wau(7° 43' N., 28“ 3' E.), on the Jur, is the capital 
of the Bahr-el-Ghazal province of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
Meshra-er-Rek, the chief station and trading centre of the first 
European visitors to the country, is on a liackwaler south of this 
lake. Between the Jur and the Nile, and following a course 
generally parallel with these rivers, several streams run north 
from the Congo-Nile watershed and join the Bahr-el-(!hazal. 
The Tonj, the most westerly of these rivers, joins the Jur a little 
above its confluence with the Ghazal. llie Rohl (or Yalo), 
fiirtlier east, empties into a wide channel known as Khor Ucieb, 
which joins the Ghazal some 9 m. alM)ve Lake No, and from 
the confluence the stream is known as the Deleb. Lake. No is 
little more than a depression into which the waters of the Ghazal 
system pass near the point of junction with the Bahr-el-Jebel. 
'I'he lake is alwut 7 m. long from west to east, and the 
liahr-el-Jebel, after passing through its eastern corner, changes 
its name to Bahr-el-Abiad or White Nile. 

In their upper courses all the southern affluents of the Ghazal 
flow across a plateau of ferruginous latcrite, their valleys having 
steep Imnks. North of 7° 20' N. (where rapids interrupt the 
currents) the valleys open out and the rivers wind in tortuous 
channels often choked by sandbanks. This alluvial region, 
flooded in the rainy season, gives place about 9“ N. to a sea of 
.swamps, forming in fact part of the huge swamp region of the 
Nile (?■*'•)• Through tliese swamps it is almost impossible to 
trace the course of the various rivers. The Bahr-el-Ghazal itself 
is described as a drainage channel rather than a true river. 
From the confluence of the Lol with the Jur, above which point 
none of the rivers is called Bahr-el-Ghazu, to the junction with 
the Nile at Lake No, is a distance of about 200 m. Just above 
the Lol confluence the Jur broadens out and forms a lake(Ambadi) 
10 m. long and over a mile broad at low water and very much 
larger in flood time. This lake is the home of many sudd plants 
of the “ swimming ” variety—papyrus and ambach are absent 
'The Bdamceps Rex, elsewhere rare, is found here in large 
mtmbers. At first the Ghazal flows north with lagoon-like 
expansions having great breadth and little depth—nowhere 
more than 13 ft Turnh^ north-east the diannel becomes 
narrower and deeper, and is characterized by occasional reaches 
of jMipytus. Fhudly, the Ghazal turns ea.st and again becomes 
Im^er until Lake No is reached. As a rule the banks in this 
section are marked by anthills and scrub. Ihe anthills in one 
valley are so dose together “that they somewhat resemWe a 
gigantic graveyard** William Garstin). Tlie rise of the 
Ghazal river in flood lime is barely 3 ft, a depth sufficient, 
however, to place an enormous area of country under water. 

Expforafcbff »f Ae IJAer.—Rumours of the existence of the 
Bahr^-(%BZal led some of the Greek geographers to imagine 
that the aoaroe of the Nile was westward in the direcrion of 
Ijike Qiad. The first map on which the course of the Ghazal 
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is indicated with anything lilre accuracy k that od the French 
cartographer d’AnviUe, published in tna. The exploration of 
the river followed the osesnt of the White Nile by the Egyptian 
expeditions of 1839-1842. For a oonsidenffile portioa of the 
period between 1853 and 1865 John Petberick, a Welshman, 
originally a mining engineer, explored the Ghazal region, ^tku- 
lorly the main stream and the J ur. In 1859 a Venetm, Giovanni 
Miani, penetrated the southern regions of Gharal basin and 
was the first to bring back reports of a great riyer (the Welle) 
flowing west beyond the Nile watershed. In 1862 a Frenchman 
named Lejean surveyed the main river, of which he pubHihed 
a map. In 1863 Miss Alexandrine Tmnd (g.v.) with a laige 
party of friends and scientists ascended the Ghazal with the 
intention of seeing how far west the. basin of the Nile extended. 
The chief scientists of the party were the Germans, Theodor von 
Heuglin and Hermann Steudner. Considerable additions to the 
knowledge of the region were made by this expedition, five out 
of the nine white members of wliich died from blockwater fever.' 
Geotg Schweinfurth (q.v.) between 1869 and 1871 traversed the 
whole, of the southern district, and crDs.sing the watershed 
discovered the Welle. The efforts to destroy the slave trade in 
the Ghazal province led (1879-1881) to the further exploration 
of the river and its tributaries by Gessi Pasha, the Italian 
governor under General C. G. Gordon. Wilhelm Junker (?.».) 
about the same period also explored toe southern tributaries 
of the Ghazal. These were carefully surveyed, and the Jur (Sue) 
followed throughout its course by Lieutenant A. H. Dy 6 and 
other memlwrs of the French mission under Colonel fthen 
Captain) J. B. Marchund. which crossing from the Congo (Oct. 
1897) reached P’ashoda on toe White Nile in July 1898. 

J.ike the Bahr-cl-Jebel the Bahr-el-Gha^ is liable to be 
choked by sudd. Gessi Pasha was imprisoned in it for some six 
weeks, 'fhe river became almost blodced by toe accumulation 
of this obstruction during toe rule of the Mahdists, In 1901 
and following years the sudd was removed by British offirors 
from the Bahr-el-Gliazal, the Jur ai^ other rivers. Uninter¬ 
rupted steamboat communication was thus established during 
the flood sca.sun between Khartum and Wau, a distance of some 
930 m. In 1905-1907 R. C. Bayldon, a British naval officer, Capt. 
C. Perciva! and Lieut. D. Comyn partly explored the northern 
and western affluents of the Ghazal, and threw some light on 
the puzzling hydrography and nomenclature of those tributaries. 

See Nile and the authorities there quoted, especiaJly Sir William 
Garstin’s Report upon the Basin of the Upjpsr Nile, Egypt, No. 2 
(1904), and Chpi. H. G. Lyons's The Phystogttfphy of Hit River Nile 
and Us Basin (Cairo. 190(1); also The Geographical Journal, vol. xxx. 
(1907). (W. E. G.; F. R. C.) 

BAHUT (a French word of unknown origin), a portable coffer 
or chest, with a rounded lid covered in leather, garnished with 
nails, used for toe transport of clothes or other personal luggage, 
—it was, in short, the original portmanteau. Ibis ancient 
receptacle, of which mention is made as early os the i4to century 
—its traditional form is still preserved in many varieties of the 
modem travelling trunk,—sometimes had its leather coverittg 
richly ornament^, and occasionally its interior was divided 
into compartments; btit whatever the details of its construction 
it was always readily portable. Towards the end of the i7tih cen¬ 
tury toe name fell into desuetude, and was replaced by " co&r ” 
(y.n.), which probably accounts fur its. misuse by toe French 
romantic writers of tlie early 19th century. They applied it to 
almost any antique buffet, cupboard or wardrolre, and its use 
has now become hopelessly confused. 

In architecture, this term is also used for a dwarf-wall of plain 
masonry, cariying the roof of a cathedral or church and masked 
or hidden behind the balustrade. 

BA^ YA, IBM PAQ 1 IDA, a Jewish ethical writer who ffourished 
at Saragossa in the xxtb century. In 1040 he wrote in a 
treatise, DtUies of the Heart. This book was one of the most 
significant and influential Jewish works of the middle ages. 
Bahya portrays an intensely spiritual conception ol religion, 
and rises at times to great heists of impassiope^ zai^ticitm. 

> Includinf ttiha Tlnaf^ motbte and aoat and Dz Steudaer. 
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Tlie Law, in the rabbinical sense, was reverenced by Bahya, 
and he converted it into part and parcel of the Jew’s inner life. 
The book is divided into ten parts »-the Unity of God; Con¬ 
templation ; Worship; Trust; ConseOTtion; Humility; Repent¬ 
ance ; &lf-Examination ; the Ascetic Life; the Love of God. 
Some sdections from B^ya's work have been rendered into 
English by E. Collins. _ (C A.) 

BAIAI, an ancient city of Campania, Italy, lo m. W. of 
Neapolis, on the Stilus Baianus, a bay on the W. coast of the 
Gulf of l^teoli. It is said to derive its name from Bofos, the 
helmsman of Ulysses, whose grave was shown there; it was 
originally, perhaps, the harbour of Cumae. It was principally 
famous, however, for its warm sulphur springs, remarkable for 
their variety and curative properties (Pliny, Hist. Nat, xxxi. 4), 
its mild climate, and its luxuriant vegetation (though in summer 
there was some maiaria in the low ground). It was already 
frequented, especially by the rich, at the end of the republir^n 
period ; and in .Stralio’s day it was as large as Puteoli. Julius 
Caesar possessed a villa here, the remains of which are probably 
to be recognized in some large substructures on the ridge above 
the 16th-century rastle. Baiae was a favourite residence of the 
emperors, Nero built a huge villa probably on the site now 
occupied by the castle. Hadrian died in Caesar's villa in a.u. 
138, and Alexander Severus erected large buildings for his 
mother. Bake never became, however, an independent town, 
but formed part of the territory of Cumae. Three glass vases 
with views of the coast and its buildings were published by 
H. Jordan in Auhaologische teitung (1868, 91). The luxury 
and immorality of the life of Baiae under both the republic 
and the empire are frequently spoken of by ancient writers. 

Near Baiae was the villa resort of Bauli, so called from the 
fiaauKia (stalls) in which the oxen of Ueryon were concealed by 
Hercules. By some it is identified with the modern village of 
Bacoli (owing to a presumed similarity to the ancient name), 
s m. S.S.E. of Baiae ; by others with the Punta dell’ Epitaffio, | 
1 m. N.E. of Baiae (see^U. B. de Rossi in Nvtizif degli scavi, 
1888, 709). At Bauli, Pompey and Hortensius possessed villas, 
the former on the hills, while that of the latter, on the shores 
of the Lacus Lucrinus, was remarkable for its tame lampreys 
and as the scene of the dialogue in the .second book of Cicero’s 
Academica Priora ; it afterwards became imperial property 
and was the scene of Agrippina's murder by Nero. It was from 
Bauli to Puteoli that Caligula built his bridge of boats. 

Of the once splendid villas and baths of Bake and its district, 
the foundations of which were often thrown far out into the sea, 
considerable, though fragmentary, remains exist. It is not, as 
a rule, possible to identify the various buildings, and the names 
which have been applied to the ruins are not authenticated. At 
Bake itself there exist three large and lofty domed buildings, 
two octagonal, one dreukr, and all drcular in the interior, of 
opus retietdatum and brick, which, though popularly called 
temples, are remains of baths or nympkaea. The Punta dell’ 
Epitaffio also is covered with remains, while at Bacoli are 
several ruins—to the north of the village a small theatre, ctdled 
the tomb of Agrippina ; under the villt^e the remains of a krge 
villa; to the £. the remains of a kige water reservoir, the 
so-called Cento Camerelle; to the S. another with a vaulted 
ceiling, known as the piscina mirabilis, measuring 230 by 85 ft. 
The vilk of Marius, which was bought by Lucullus, and after¬ 
wards came into the possession of 3 »e imperial house, was the 
scene of the death of Tiberius. It is sometimes sr.oken of as 
Haiana, sometimes as Misrnensis, and is perhaps to be sought 
at Bacoli (Th. Mommsen in Carp. Inserip. Latin., x,, Berlin, 
1883,1748), though Beloch inclines to pkcaft’ on the promont^ 
B. of Misenum, and this perhaps agrees better with the description 
given by Phae^s. 

Bake was devastated by the Saracens in the Sth century and 
entirely deserted on account of makrk in 1500. 

See J. Beloch, Campanien (2nd ed., Breslau, 1800), 180 seq. 

(T. As.) 

BAnOIlT, a town of Adatic Turkey, on the direct carriage 
road from Trebizond to Etwrum, situated on both banks of the 


Churuk river, which here traverses an open cultivated pkteau 
(idtitude, 5100 ft.), before tumii^ east. It is the chief place of 
a kaza under Erzerum; the bazaar is poor, and there is no 
special industry in the town. The houses run up the hillsides 
on both banks of the river to a considerable height. On an 
isolated mass of rock, on the left bank, is the old castle, with 
extensive walls partly ruined, built originally by the Armenians 
and restored by the Seljuks. The principal gate with some 
Arabic inscriptions stands at the S.W. comer, lliere are remains 
of a vaulted chamber, a Christian church, a mosque and two 
covered staircases to the river. A fine view is seen from the 
summit over the plain and the Pontic ranges to the north. 
The popuktion numbers 10,000, mostly Turkish with some 
Armenkns. The place was occupied by the Russians under 
General Paskievich during their invasion of 1829, and was the 
farthest point westward then reached by them. (F. R. M.) 

BAipXwl ('Abdallah ibn 'Umar al-Baidawi), Mahommedan 
critic, was born in Ears, where his father was chief judge, in the 
time of the Atabek ruler Abu Bakr ibn Sa'd (1226-1260). He 
himself became judge in Shiraz, and died in Tabriz about 1286. 
His chief work is the commentarj' on the Koran entitled The 
Secrets uj Revelation and the Secrets of Interpretation (Asrar ut- 
tanzU wa Asrar ut-ta'wU). This work is in the main a digest of 
the great Mu'tazalite commentary (al-Kashshaf) of Zamakhshari 
(jf.o.) with omissions and additional notes. By the orthodo.v 
Moslems it is considered the standard commentary and almost 
holy, though it is not complete in its treatment of any branch 
of theological or linguistic knowledge of which it treats, and 
is not always accurate (cf, Th. Nbldeke’s Geschichte des Qorans, 
Gottingen, i860, p. 29). It has been edited by H. O. Fleischer 
(2 vols., Leipzig, 1846-1848 ; indices ed. W. Fell, Leipzig, 1878). 
‘There are many editions published in the East. A selection 
with numerous notes was edited by D. S. Margoliouth as Chrestu- 
mathia heidamiana (London, 1894). jMany supercommentarics 
have been written on Baiijawi’s work. He was also the author 
of several theological treatises. 

Sue f. Brockulmann’s Geschichte der arahischen Litteratur (tt’ciinar, 
i8g8), vol. I. p)>. 416-418. (G. W. 'I'.) 

BAIF, jean ANTOINE DE (1532-1589), French poet and 
member of the Pleiade, was bom at Venice in 1532. He was 
the natural son of the scholar Lazare de Ba'if, who was at that 
time French ambassador at Venice. Thanks, perhaps, to the 
surroundings of hLs childhood, he grew up an enthusiast for the 
fine arts, and surpassed in zeal all the leaders of the Renaissance 
in France. His father spared no pains to secure the best pos.sible 
education for his son. The boy was taught Latin by (Charles 
Estienne, and Greek by Ange Veigte, the Cretan schokr and 
calligraphist who designed Greek types for Francis I. When he 
was eleven years old he was put under the care of the famous 
Jean Daurat (q.v.). Ronsard, who was eight years his senior, 
now began to share his studies. Ckude Binet tells how young 
Ba'if, bred on Latin and Greek, smoothed out the tiresome 
beginnings of the Greek knguage for Ronsard, who in return 
initkted his companion into the mysteries of French versification. 
Baif possessed an extraordinary facility, and the mass of his 
work has injured his reputation. Besides a number of volumes 
of short poems of an amorous or congratulatory kind, he trans¬ 
lated or paraphrased various pieces from Bion, Moschus, 
Theocritus, Anacreon, Catullus and Martial. He resided in 
Paris, and enjoyed the continued favour of the court. He 
founded in 1567 an aeadimie de musique et de poisie^ with the 
idea of establishing a closer union between music and poetry ; his 
house became famous for the charming concerts which he gave, 
entertainments at which Qiarles IX. Henry III. frequently 
flattered him with their presence. BaSf elaborated a system 
for regukting French versification by quantity. In this he was 
not a pioneer. Jacques de k Taille had written in 1562 the 
Maniere de faire des vers en franfais comme en grec et en latin 
(printed 1573), and other poets had made experiments in the 
same direction. The 16th-century jjoets did not realize 'the 

' For an account of this academy see Edouard Friniy, tes Origines 
de I'Acadimu Francaise (1887). 
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incompatibility of the system of quantity with French rhythm. 
Ba!f's innovations included a line of 15 sylktdes known as the 
vers biufin. He also meditated reforms in French spelling. 
His theories are exemplified in Etrenes it poesie Fratmae an 
vers mesures (13*4)- His works were published in 4 volumes, 
entitled (Emres en rime (1573), consisting of Amours, Jeux, 
Passelemps, et Pomes, containing, among much that is now 
hardly readable, some pieces of infinite grace and delicacy. 
His sonnet on the Roman de la Rose was said to contain the syhole 
argument of that celebrated work, and CoUetet says it was on 
everybody's lips. He also wrote a celebrated sonnet in praise 
of the massacre of Saint Bartholomew. Baif was the author 
of two comedies, 1565 (published 1573),a free trans¬ 

lation of Terence, and Le Brave (1567), an imitation of the M&es 
Gloriostts, in which the characters of Plautus are turned into 
Frenchmen, the action taking place at Orleans. Bai'f published 
a collection of Latin verse in 1577, and in 1576 a popular volume 
of Mimes, enseignemens et proverbes. He died in 1589. llis 
father, Lazarc de BaSf,‘ published a translation of the EUctra 
of Sophocles in 1537, and afterwards a version of the Heeuba ; 
he was an elegant writer of Latin verse, and is commended by 
Joachim du Bellay as having introduced certain valuable words 
into the French language. 

The (Emres en rime (5 vols., 1881-1890) of J. A. dc Bai'f form 
pvt of tlie PUiade /roHfaise of M. Ch. M^y-Lavvaux. See al.so 
Bccq de Foucjuiires. Pofsies chiiisies de J, A. de Buif (1874). with a 
valuable introduction ; and F. Brunctiere, IHsl. de la Htt. frattfaise 
rlassigue (11104. bk. iii, pp. 3118-422). 

BAIKAL (known to the Mongols as Dalai-nor, and to the 
Turkish tribes as Bai-kul), a lake of East Siberia, the sixth in 
size of all the lakes of the world and the largest fresh-water basin 
of Eurasia. It stretches from S.W. to N.E. (51° 29' to 55° 50' 
N. lat. and 103° 40' to 110° E. long.), separating the government 
of Irkutsk from that of Transbaikalia, and has a length of 386 m. 
and a width of from 20 m. to 50 m. Its southern extremity pene¬ 
trates into the high plateau of Asia, and the lake lies entirely 
in the Alpine zone which fringes that plateau on the north-west. 
Its area is 13,200 sq. m., i.e. nearly as great as Switzerland. 
The length of its coast-line is 525 m. along the western, and 
640 m. along the eastern shore. Its altitude has been estimated at 
1587 ft. (Chersky) and at 1679 ft. (Suess)—n8ft. above the level 
of the Angara at Irkutsk (Zapishi Russ. Geog. Soc. xv., 1885); 
hut 1500 ft. would seem to be a more correct altitude (levestia 
East Sib. Branch, xxviii. i, 1897). Its level is subject to slight 
oscillations, and after a heavy five weeks’ rain in 1869 it rose 
7 ft., an immense territory at the mouth of the Selenga being 
submerged. 

A hydrographic survey of this lake was made by Drizhenko 
in 1897-1902. The elongated hilly island of Olkhon, And the 
peninsula of Svyatoi Nos, which forms its continuation on the 
opposite eastern .shore, divide the lake into two basins. The 
deepest part is in the south-ea-st, at the foot of the Khamar- 
daban border-ridge of the high plateau. An elongated trough, 
66 m. long, reaches there a depth of over 600 fathoms, with a 
maximum depth of 880 fathoms, i.e. about 5280 ft. below the 
level of the ocean. As a rule the bottom of the lake has very 
steep slopes: the 100-fathom and even the 25o-fa]thora lines 
run close to the shores, that is to say, the steepness’of the sur¬ 
rounding mountains (4600 to 6000 ft.) continues beneath the 
surface. At the mouth of the Selenga, however, which enters 
from Ae south-east, pouring into it the waters and the alluvial 
deposits from a drainage area of 173,500 sq. m., a wde delta 
is thrust out into the lake, reducing its width to 20 m., and 
spreading under its waters, so as to leave only a narrow channel, 
230 to 247 fathoms deep, along the opposite coast. The depth 
of the middle portion of the lake has not yet been measured, 
but must exceed 500 fathoms. It was expected that an under¬ 
ground ridge would be found connectii^ Olkhon with Svyatoi 
Nos; but depths exceeding 622 &thoms have been sounded 
even along that line. As to Hie northern basin, the configuration 
of its bottom is in accordance with the high mountains which 

. > See L. Pinvert, Laeare de Baif, 1496 7-1347 (t90U). 
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surround it, and most of its area has a depth exceeding 400 
fathoms, the maximum depths along three lines of soundings 
taken across it being 49X9 485, and 476 fathoms respectively. 
The water is beautifully clear. 

Temperature.—The surface-laym of this immense basin are 
heated in the summer up to temperatures of 551° to 57° F., 
both close to the shores and at some distance fn»n the mouth 
of the Selenga; but these warmer layers are not d^p, and a 
uniform temperature of nearly 39° F. is generally found at a 
depth of 20 fathoms, as also on the surface in the middle of the 
lake. At a depth of 500 fathoms there is a nearly uniform 
temperature of 38°. At various places round the shores, e.g. 
the mouth of the Baiguzin, hot springs exist The lake freezes 
usually at the end of December, or in the beginning of January, 
so solidly that a temporary post-horse station is erected on the 
ice in the middle of the lake, and it remains frozen till the second 
half of May. The evaporation from this large basin exercises 
a certain influence on the climate of the surrounding country, 
while the absorption of heat for the thawing of the ice has a 
notable cooling effect in early sununer. 

Rivers .—Lake Baikal receives over 300 streams, mostly short 
mountain torrents, besides the Upper Angara, which enters 
its north-east extremity, the Baiguzin, on the east, and tiie 
Selenga on the south-east. Its only outflow is the lower Angara, 
which issues through a rocky cleft on the west shore. The Irkut 
no longer reaches the Baikal, though it once did so. After 
approaching its south-west extremity it abandons the broad 
valley which leads to the lake, and makes its way northmrds 
through a narrow gap in the mountains and joins the Angara 
at Irkutsk. 

Mountains .—Witli the exception of the delta of the Selenga, 
Lake Baikal is surrounded by lofty mountains. The Khamar- 
daban border-ridge (the summit of a mountain of the some name 
is 5300 ft. above the lake), falling witli steep cliffs towards the 
lake, fringes it on the south; a massive, deeply-ravined highland 
occupies the space between the Irkut and the Angara; the 
Onot and Baikal ridges (also Primoiwiy) run along its north¬ 
west shore, striking it diagonally; on Alpine complex of yet 
unexplored mountains rises on its north-east shore; the Barguzin 
range impinges upon it obliquely in the east ; and the Ulan- 
burgasu mountains intrude into the delta of the Selenga. 

Geology .—It is certain that in previous geological ages I.ake 
Baikal had a much greater extension. It stret&ed westwards 
into the valley of the Irkut, and up the lower valleys of the 
Upper Angara and the Baiguzin. Volcanic activity took place 
around its shores at the end of the Tertiary or during the 
Quaternary Age, and great streams of lava cover the Sayan and 
Khamar-daban mountains, as well as the valley of Irkut. Earth¬ 
quakes are stilt frequent along its shores. 

Fauna .—The fauna, explored by Dybowski and Godlewski, 
and in 1900-2 by Korotnev, is much richer than it was supposed 
to be, and has quite an original character; but hypotheses as to 
a direct communication having existed between Lake Baikal 
and the Arctic Ocean during the Post-Tertiary or Tertiary ages 
are not proved. Still, Lake Baikal has a seal {Phoca vilulina, 
Phoca baikalensis of Pybowski) quite akin to the seals of 
Spitsbeigen, marine sponges, polychaetes, a marine mollusc 
{ancilodoris), and some marine gammarids. The waters of the 
lake swarm with fish (sturgeons and salmonidae), and its berrii^ 
(Salmo omul) is the cluef product of the fisberi^, though notably 
fewer have been taken within the last forty or Mty years. 
Plankton isveiyabundant. Tbelittle Lake Frolikba,situated close 
to the northern extremity of Lake Baikal and communicating 
with it by means of a river of the same name, contains a peculiar 
species of trout, .Sofmo erythreas, which is not known elsewhere. 
Generally, while there is a relative poverty of zoological groups, 
there is great wealth of species withm the group. Of gammarids, 
there are as many as 300 species, and those living at gregt depths 
(330 to 380 fathoms) tend to assume abyssal characters similar 
to those displayed by the deep-sea fauna of the ocean. 

AFaefgofien.—Navigation of the lake is tendered difficult both 
by sud^ stwms a^ by the absence of good bays and ports. 
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Th« prifldpa) port on the western shore, Listvinichnoe, new 
the outflow of the Angara, is an open roadstead at the foot of 
steep mountains. Steamers ply from it weekly to Misovaya 
(Potolskoe) on the opposite shore, a few times a year to Verkhne- 
Angarsk, at the northern extremity of the lake, and frequently 
to the mouth of the Selenga. Steamers ascend this river as far 
as Bilyutai, near the Mongolian frontier, and bring back tea, 
imported via Kiakhta, while grain, cedar nuts, salt, .soda, wool 
and timber are shipped on rafts down the Khilok, Chikoi and Uda 
(tributaries of the Selenga), and manufactured goods are taken 
up the river for export to China. Attempts are lieing made 
to render the Angara navigable below Irkutsk down to the 
yenisei. In winter, when the lake is covered with ice 3 ft. 
to 4 ft. thick, it is wossed on sledges from Listvinichnoe to 
Misovaya. But a highway, available all the year round, was 
made in 1863-1864 around its southern shore, partly by blasting 
the cliffs, and it is now (since 1905) followed by the trans- 
Siberian railway. Further, a powerful ice-breaker is used to 
ferry trains across from Listvinichnoe to Misovaya. 

AirT(ioKiTtE.s. — I irislioiiko, “ Hydro(,'raphic Reconnoitring of Lake 
Baikal," in liveslia Kuss. Otogr. Soc. (1807, 2); Russian Addenda 
to Ritter’s Atia, Hast Stiterta, Haihal, ; Chersky's Geo¬ 

logical Map ol Sliores ol I-ake ikkikal. 0| ra. to the inch, in 
7 .apUhi of Ums. Cnigi. Siii. xv. (x88f>); "Report of Geological 
exploration of Shores of I.akc Baikal," in Zapiski of East Siberian 
Hraneh ol Huss. Gengr. Soc. xn, (1886); Obruchev, "Geology of 
Baikal Mountains," liveslia oJ same Society (1890, xxi. 4 and >i); 
Dybowski and Godlewski on " Fauna,” in same periodical (1876); 
Witkowski, on " Seals " ; Yakovlev’s " Fishes of Angara," in same 
rieriodical (18110-1893): "Fishing in Lake Baikal and its Tribu¬ 
taries.” m same periodicai (i88(.-i8oo); and La Ohgraphie (No. 3 
B 8 > 4 ). (P. A. K.; J. T. Bn.)' 

BAIKIE, WILLIAM BALPOOR (1824-1864), Scottish 
explorer, naturalist and philologist, eldest son of Captain 
John Baikie, R.N., was born at Kirkwall, Orkney, on the 21st 
of Au^st 1824. He studied medicine at Edinburgh, and, on 
obtaining his M.D. degree, joined the royal navy in 184R. He 
early attracted the notk)# of Sir Roderick Murchison, through 
whom he was appointed surgeon and naturalist to the Niger 
expedition sent out in 1834 by Maegregor Laird with government 
support. The death of the senior officer (Consul Beecroft) 
occurri^ at Fernando Po, Baikie succeeded to the command. 
Ascending the Benue about 250 m. beyond the point reached 
by former explorers, the little steamer “ Pleiad ” returned and 
reached the mouth of the Niger, after a voyage of ii8 days, 
without the loss of a single man. The expedition had been 
instructed to endeavour to afford assistance to Heinrich Barth 
(?.».), who had in 1851 crossed the Benue in its upper course, 
hut Baikie was unable to gain any trustworthy information 
concerning him. Returning to England, Baikie gave an account 
of his work in his Narrative of an Exploring Voyage up the Rivers 
Kwora and Binue ... (London, 1856). In March 1857 Baikie— 
with the rank of British consul—started on another expedition 
in the “ Pleiad." After two years spent in exploring the Niger, 
the navigating vessel was wrecked in passing through some of 
the rapids of the river, and Baikie was unable longer to keep his 
party together. AH returned home but himself; in no way 
daunted, he determined single-haniled to carry out the purposes 
of the expedition. I.anding from a small Ixiat, with one or two 
native followers, at the confluence of the Niger and Benue, he 
(*ose Lokoja as the base of his future operations, it being the 
the mode! ftum established by the expedition sent by 
the British government in 1841, and abandoned within a twelve- 
month on the death of most of the white settlers (see (ipt. W. 
AHen, R,N., and T. R, H. Thomson, M,D., ^ Narrative of Ae 
Expedition ...lathe River Niger in 1841, I^don, 1848). After 
purchasing the site, and concluding a treaty with the Fiila emir 
of Nupe, he proceeded to clear the ground, build houses, form 
enclosures and pave the way for a future city. Numbers flocked 
to him from AH neighbouring districts, and in his settlement were 
representatives of almost im the tribes of West-Qmtril Africa. 
To the motley commonw^h thus formed he acted not merely 
as ruler, but also as physician, readier and priest. In less than 
five years he had opened up the navigation of the Niger, made 


I roads, and established a maricet to which the native produce 
was brought for sale and barter. He had also cdiected vocabu¬ 
laries of nearly fifty African dialects, and translated portions 
of the Bible and pray»-book into Hausa. Once only during his 
residence had he to employ armed force against the surrounding 
tribes. While on his way home, on leave of absence, he died at 
Sierra Leone on the 30th of November 1864. He had done 
much to establish British influence on the Niger, but after his 
death tiie British government abolished the consulate (1866), 

I and it was_ through private enterprise that some twenty years 
later the district where Baikie had worked so successfully was 
finally secured for Great Britain (see Nigeria). 

Baikie’s Observations on the Hausa and Fulfulde (i.e. Fula) 
Languages was privately printed in 1861, and his translation of 
the Psalms into Hausa was published hy the Bible Society in 
1881. He was also the author of various worics concerning 
()rkney and Shetland. A monument to his memory was placed 
in the nave of the ancient cathedral of St Maj^us, Kirkwall. 

BAIL,' in English common law, the freeing at setting at 
liberty of one arrested or imprisoned upon any action, either 
civil or criminal, on surety taken for his appearance on a certain 
day and at a place named. The surety is termed bail, because 
the person arrested or imprisoned is placed in the custody of 
those who bind themselves or become boil for his due appearance 
when required. So he may be released by them if they suspect 
that he is about to escape and surrendered to the court, when 
they are dbeharged from further liability. The sureties must be 
sufficient in the opinion of the court, and, as a rule, only house¬ 
holders are accepted; in criminal cases the solicitor or an 
accomplice of the person to be bailed, a married woman or an 
infant would not be accepted. Bail is obligatory in all summary 
cases. It is also obligatory in all misdemeanours, except such 
as have been placed on the level of felonies, viz. obtaining or 
attempting to obtain property on false pretences, receiving 
property so obtained or stolen, perjury or subornation of perjury, 
concealment of birth, wilful or indecent exposure of the person, 
riot, assault in pursuance of a conspiracy to raise wages, assault 
upon a peace-officer in the execution of his duty or upon any one 
assisting him, neglect or breach of duty as a peace-officer, any 
prosecution of which the costs are payable out of the county 
or borough rate or fund. In cases of treason, bail can only be 
granted by a .secretary of state or the king’s Ix-nch divbion, 
A person diarged with felony is not entitled as of right to be 
released on bail. The power of admitting a prisoner to bail is 
discretionary and not ministerial, and the chief consideration 
in the exercise of that discretion must be the likelihood of the 
prboner failing to appear at the trial. This must be gauged 
from the nature of the evidence in support of the accusation, 
the position of the accused and the severity of the punishment 
which his conviction will entail, os well as the independence of 
the sureties. 'ITie Bail Act 1898 gives a magistrate power, 
where a person b chared with fefony or certain misdemeanours, 
or where he is committed for trial for any indictable offence, 
to dbpense with sureties, if in hb opinion the so dispensing 
will not tend to defeat the ends of justice. A surety may be 
examined on oath os to bb means, while the court may also 
reqube notice to be given to the plaintiff, prosecutor or police. 

A person who has been taken into custody for an offence without 
a warrant, and cannot be brought before a court of summary 
jurisdiction within twenty-four hours, may be admitted to bail 
by a supmntendent or inspector of police; and in a borough, if 
a person b arrested for a petty misdemeanour, he may be bailed 
by the constable in chaise of the police-starion. Bail in civil 
nmtters, sinre the abolition of arrest on mesne process, is 
virtually extinct. It took the form of an instrument termed a 

* The ultinwte origin of this and cognate words is the Lat. 
kafulus, properly a bearer oi burdens <»- porter, later a tutor or 
guardian, and hen^ a governor or custodian, from which comes 
' bailiff "; from bajulare is derived the French bailUr, to take charge 
of, or to place in charge of, and “bail “ thus means " custody,” and 
is applied to the person who gives security for the appearance of the 
prisoner, the security given, or the release of the prisoner on sucli 
security. 
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httil 4 mi, which was prepared in the sheriff’s office after arrest, 
and executed by two sufficient sureties and the person arrested. 

In admiralty proceedings in ran, bail is often required for 
'procuring the release of arrested ships or cargo. It is also given 
without the arrest of the ship, as a substitution of personal 
security for that of the res, generally in an amount to cover the 
claim and costs. 

In the United States, bail (in a sum fixed by the committing 
magistrate) is a matter of right in all cases where a sentence of 
(Jpath cannot be inflicted (Rev. Stat. § 1015). In those where 
such a sentence can be inflicted, it may be allowed by one of 
the judges of the United States courts at his discretion (ibid. 
§1016). 

BAILSN, or Baylen, a town of southern Spain, in the province 
of Jain; 21 m. by road N. of the city of Jafe. Pop. (1900) 
7420. Baffin is probably the ancient Baecula, where the Romans, 
under P. Cornelius Scipio the elder, signally defeated the 
Carthaginians in 209 and 206 b.c. In its neighbourhood, also, 
in 1212, was fought the great battle of Las Navas de Tolosa, 
in which, according to the ancient chroniclers, the Castilians 
under Alphonso VIII. slew 200,000 Moors, and themselves only 
lost 25 men. Although this estimate is absurd,'the victory 
0/ the Christians was complete. The capitulation of Baffin, 
signed at Andfijar by the French general Dupont, on the 23rd 
of July 1808 after several days’ hard fighting, involved the 
surrender of 17,000 men to the Spaniards, and was the first severe 
blow suffered by the French in the Peninsular War. 

BAILEY, GAMALIEL (1807-1859), American journalist, was 
bom at Mount Holly, New Jersey, on the 3rd of December 1807. 
He graduated at the Jefferson Medical College in Philadelphia in 
1827. After editing for a short time a religious journal, the 
Methodist Protestant, at Baltimore, he removed in 1831 to 
Cincinnati, Ohio, where at first he devoted himself almost ex¬ 
clusively to the practice of medicine. He was also a lecturer on 
physiology at the Lane Theological Seminary, and at the time 
of the Lane Seminary debates (February 1834) between the 
pni-slavcry and the anti-slavery students, and the subsequent 
withdrawal of the latter, he became an anient abolitionist. In 
1836 he joined James G. Bimey in the editorial control of the 
Philanthropist; in the following year he succeeded Bimey as 
editor, and conducted the paper in spite of threats and acts 
of violence—the printing-office being thrice wrecked by a mob 
—until 1847. From 1843 also he edited a daily paper, the 
Hrrdd. In 1847 he a.ssumed control of the new abolitional 
organ, the National Era, at Washington, D.C. Here also his 
paper was the object of attack by pro-slavery mobs, at one time 
in 1848 the editor and printers being besieged in their office for 
three days. This paper had a considerable circulation, and in it, 
in 1851-1852, Mrs H. B. Stowe’s Unde Tom’s Cabin vas first 
published. Bailey died at sea in the course of a trip to Europe 
on the 5th of June 1859. 

BAILEY, NATHAN or Nathaniel (d. 1742), English philo¬ 
logist and lexicographer. He compiled a Dictionarium Brilan- 
nieum; a more compUat univasal etymological English dictionary 
than any extant, bearing the date 1730, but supposed to have 
been published in 1721. This was a great improvement on all 
previous attempts, and formed the basis of Dr Johnson’s great 
work. Bailey, who was a Seventh-day Baptist (admitted 1691), 
had a school at Stqmey, near London, and was the author of 
Dictionarium DomesUcum and several other educational works. 
He died on the 27th of June 1742. 

BAILEY, PHIliP JAMES (1816-1902), English poet, author 
of Festus, was bom at Notti^ham on the 22nd of April 1816. 
His father, who himself published both prose and verse, owned 
and edited from 1^5 to 1852 the Nottingham Mercury, one of 
the chief journals in his native town. Philip James Bailey 
received a local education until his sixteenth year, when he 
matriculated at Glasgow Univerrity. He did not, however, 
take his degree, but moved in 1835 to London and entered 
Ijncdh’s Inn. Without making serious practice of the law he 
settled at Basford, and for thm yean was occupied with the 
composition of PesFu, which ^^i^d anonymoudy in 1839. 
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Its success, both in England and America, was iirunediate. It 
passed through a dozen editions in the country of its birth, and 
nearly three times as many in the United States; and when 
in 1889 its author was able to publish a “ Jubilee Edition," he 
could feel that it was one of the few poems of its time which 
was known to both the older and the younger generations. Its 
author is known almost exclusively by his one voluminous poem, 
for though Bailey published other verses he is essentially a man 
of one book. Festus has undergone nuiny chdhges and incorpora¬ 
tions, but it remains a singular example of a piece of work 
virtually completed in youth, and never supplanted or reinforced 
by later achievements of its author. It is a vast pageant of 
theology and philosophy, comprising in some twelve'divisions 
an attempt to represent the relation of God to man and of mui 
to God, to emphasize the benignity of Providence, to preach the 
immortality of the soul, and to postulate '' a gospel of faith and 
reason combined.” It contains fine lines and dignified thought, 
but its ambitious theme, and a certain incohcrency in the manner 
in which it is worked out, prevent it from being easily readable 
by any but the most sympathetic student. Bailey died on the 
6th of September 1902. 

BAILEY, SAMUEL (1791-1870), British philosopher and 
author, was bom at Sheffield in 1791. He was among the first 
of those Sheffield merchants who went to the United States to 
establish trade connexions. After a few years in his father’s 
business, he retired with an ample fortune from all business 
concerns, with the exception of the Sheffield Banking Company, 
of which he was chairman for many years. Although an ardmt 
liberal, he took little {lart in political affairs. On two occasions 
he stood for Sheffield as a “ philosophic radical,” but without 
success. His life is for tlie most part a history of his numerous 
and varied publications. His books, if not of first-rate import¬ 
ance, are marked by lucidity, elegance of style and originality of 
treatment. He died suddenly on the i8th of January 1&70, 
leaving over £80,000 to the town of Sheffield. His first work. 
Essays on the Formation and PublicaUem oj Opinions, published 
anonymously in 1821 (and cd., 1826; 3rd ed., 1837), attracted 
more attention than any of his other writings. A sequel to it ap¬ 
peared in 1829, Essays on the Pursuit of Truth (and ed., 1844). 
Between these two were Questions in Political Economy, Politics, 
Morals, (re. (1823), and a Critical Dissatation on the Nature, 
Measure, and Causes of Value (1825), directed against the 
opinions of Ricardo and his school. His next publications also 
were on emnomic or political subjects. Rationale of Pditicai 
Representation (1835), and Money and its Vicissitudes (1837), now 
practically forgot^n ; about the same time also appeared some 
of his pamphlets. Discussion of Parliamentary Reform, Right of 
Primogeniture Examined, Defence of Joint-Stock Banks. In 1842 
appeared his Reviem of Berkeley’s Theory of Vision, an able work, 
which called forth rejoinders from J. S. Mill in the Westminster 
Review (reprinted in DisserteUions), and from Ferrier in Blackwood 
(reprinted in Lectures and Remains, ii.). Bailey replied to his 
critics in a Letter to a Philosopher (1843), &c. In 1851 he 
published Theory of Reasoning (and ed., 1852), a discussion of the 
nature of inference, and an able criticism of the functions and 
value of the syllo^nv In 185a he published Discourses on 
VeuiousSubjects-, and finally summed up his philosophic views 
in the Letters on the Philosophy of the Human Mind (three series, 
1855, 1858, 1863). In 1845 he published Maro, a poem in four 
cantos (85 pp., I^ngmansj, containing a description of a young 
poet who printed 1000 copies of his first poem, of which only 10 
were sold. He was a diligent student of Shakespeare, and his 
last literary work was On ttte Received Text of Shakespeare’s 
Dramadc Writings and its Improvement (1862). Many of the 
emendations suggested are more fantastic than felicitous. 

The Letters contain a discussion of many of ffie principal problems 
in psychology and ethics. Bailey can hardly be cussed os oeloiigiag 
either to the strictly empirical or to the idealist school, but his 
general tendency is towanis the former, (i) In regard to method, 
he founds psymiology entirely on introspwtion. He thus, to a 
certain extent, agrees with the Scottish school, but he dUto from 
them in rejecting altogether the doctrine of mental faculties. What 
have been designated faeelties ore, npm his view, nen^ classihed 
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fact* or phenomena of conscwusness. He criticiaes ve^ aererelv 
tho habitsal use of metaphorical latiRuanie in descrihi^ montai 
opcmtions. f2) H» doctrine of percej^ton, which is. in bncL tMt 
*' the perception of external things through the oigans of sensejs a 
direct mental act or phenomenon of consciousn^ not susctptime 
of bring resolved into anything else.” and the reality of which Mn be 
neither proved nor disproved, is not worked out in detail, but a 
supported by elaborate and sometimes subtle criticisms of ml other 
theories. (3) With regard to general and abstract ideas and gonerm 
propositions, his opiqions are tliose of the empirical school, but his 
analysis frequently puts the matter in a new light. (4) In the 
theory of morale, BaUey is an advocate of utilitariamsm (though he 
oWeets to die term " utility " as being narrow and, to the un¬ 
thinking, of sordid content), and works out with great skill the 
steps in the formation of the ** complex " mental facts involved in 
the recognition of duty, obligation, right. He bases all moral 
phenomena on five facts (i) Man Ls susceptible to pleasure (and 
pain): (2) ho likes (or dislikes) their causes; (3) he desires to 
reciprocate pleasure and jsdn recciveil; (4) he expects such reciproca¬ 
tion from others; (5) lie feels mote or Icsw sympathy witli the same 
feelings in his fellows (trtters, 3rd series). 

See Bain's Motal Science ; Tli Rilioi. ta Psychologie anglaise 
eemirmp. ; J. F. Perrier. Philne. Remains (F.dinb. and Lond., 1875), 
pp, .W-.l*!- 

BAILEY (said to lx- a rorruption of HaUdum by some, and 
derived by others from the Fr. bailie, a corruption of baUtiUe, 
because there the soldiers were drilled in battle array), the 
open space between the inner and outer lines of a fortification, 
.Sometimes there were more than one, as the Inner and Outer 
Bailey ; there are in Hnpland the Old Dailey at London and at 
York, and the Upper and Nether Baileys at Colchester. 

BAILIFF and BAILIE (from Late Lat. bajulivus, adjectival 
form of bajtdus, a governor or custodian ; cf. Bail), a legal 
officer to whom some degree of authority, care or jurisdiction 
is committed. Bailiffs are of various kinds and their offices and 
duties vary greatly. 

The term was first applied in England to the king's officers 
generally, such as sheriffs, mayors, &c., and more particularly 
to the chief officer of a hundred. The county within which the 
sheriff exendses his jumdiction is still called his bailiwick, 
while the term Ijailiff is retained as a title by the chief magistrates 
of various towns and the keepers of royal castles, as the high 
Ixiiliff of Westminster, the bailiff of Dover (!astlc, &c. Under 
the manorial system, the bailiff, the steward and the reeve 
wine important officers ; the bailiff managed the property of 
the manor and superintended its cultivation (see Walter of 
Henley, Husbandry, R. Hist. Soc., 1890). 

The Imiliff of a franchise or liberty is the officer wfio executes 
writs and processes, and impanels juries within the franchise. 
He is appointed by the lord of such franchise (who, in the Sheriffs 
Act 1887, S 34, is referred to as the bailiff of the franchise). 

The bailiff of a sheriff is an under-officer employed by a sheriff 
within a county for the purpose of executing writs, processes, 
distraints ani arrests. As a sheriff is liable for the acts of his 
officen acting under his warrant, his bailiffs are annually bound 
to him in an obligation with sureties for the faitliful dischaige 
of their office, and thence are called bmnd bailiff.s. They are 
also often called brnt-MUffs, or, shortly, bums. The origin of 
this word is uncertain; the New English Dictionary suggests 
that it is in allusion to the mode of catching the offender. Special 
bailiffs are officers appmnted by the sheriff at the request of a 
plaintiff for the pur;^ of executing a particular process. The 
appointment of a speciat bailiff relieves the sheriff from all 
responsibility until the party is arrested and delivered into the 
sheriff’s actual custody. 

By the County Courts Act 1888, it is provided that there shall 
be one or more high-baiUffs, appointed by the judge and remov¬ 
able by the lord-chancellor; and every person discharge the 
duties of high-bailiff is empowered to appeal a sufficient number 
of able and fit persons as bailiffs to assist him, whom he can 
dismiss at bis {dmure. The duty of the high-b^ff is to serve 
ril summonses and orders, and execute all the warrants, precepts 
and writs issued out of the court The h^h-bailiff is responsible 
tor all the acts and dehirits of himself ,wd of the bailiffs a^inted 
to assist him, in the same way as a sheriff of a county is responsible 
for the acts and defaults of bifflseU and his officers, By^same! 


I act (§ 40) bailiffs are answerable for any coiiiuvance, omission 
I or neglect to levy any such execution. No action can be luought 
against a Imiliff acting under order of the court without six days’ 
notice (§ $4)- warrant to a bailiff to give possession of a* 
tenement justifies him in entering upon the premises named in 
the warrant, and giving possession, provided the entry be made 
between the hours of 9 a.m. and 4 p.m. (§ 142). The Law of 
Distress Amendment Act 1888 enacts that no person may act 
as a bailiff to levy any distress for rerit, unless he is authorized 
by a county-court jud^ to act as a bailiiS. 

In the Channel Islands the bailiff is the first civil officer in 
each island. He is appointed by the crown, and generally holds 
office for life. He presides at the royal court, and takes the 
opinions of the jurats; he also presides over the states, and 
represents the crown in all civil matters. Though he need not 
necessarily have had legal training, he is usually selected from 
among those who have held some appointment at the island bar. 

In United States the word bailiff has no special significance. 
It is sometimes applied to the officer who takes charge of juries 
and waits upon the court The officer who corresponds to the 
English shell’s bailiff is termed a deputy or under-sheriff. 

Bailie. —In Scotland the word bailiff has taken the form of 
“ bailie,” signifying a superior officer or magistrate of a municipal 
corporation. Bailies, by virtue of their office, are invested with 
certain judicial and administrative powers within the burgh 
for which they are appointed. They sit as police-court magis¬ 
trates, being assisted usually by a paid legal adviser, called an 
“ assessor,” and, in the larger burghs, act as a licensing court. 
It is usually said that a bailie is analogous to the English aider- 
man, but this is only in so far as he is a person of superior dignity 
in the council, for, unlike an alderman, he continues to sit for 
the ward for which he has been elected after selection as a Imilie. 
He is always appointed from within the council, and his term of 
office is only that of an ordinary councillor, that is, for not more 
than three vears. Bailie to give sasine was the person who 
appeared for Uie superior at the ceremony of giving .sasine. 
TWs ceremony was abolished in 1845. The Bailie of Uolyrund, 
or Bailie of Ike Abbey, was the official who had jurisdiction in 
all civil debts contracted within the precincts of the sanctuary 
(q.v.). (-r. A. T.) 

BaiUi. —In France the liailiff (baitti), or seneschal in feudal 
days, was the principal officer of any noble of importance. He 
it was who held the feudal court of assizes when the lord was 
not present himself. A great noble often also had a prevote, 
where small matters were settled, and the preparatory steps 
taken relative to the more important cases reserved for the 
assizes. Among the great officers of the crown of France a 
grand - seneschal formerly figured until the reign of Philip 
Augustus, when the last holder of the office was not replaced by 
a successor. It is also under Philip Augustus that local bailiffs 
first make a definite appearance. In the ordinance of 1190, by 
which the king, about to .set forth on the crusade, arranged for 
the administration of the kii^dom during his absence, they 
figure os port of a general system. Probably the first royal 
bailiffs or seneschals were the seigniorial bailiffs of certain great 
fiefs that had been reunited to the crown, their functions still 
continuing after the annexation. Their essential function was 
at first the surveillance of the royal proi'osts (prevols), who until 
then had had the sole administration of the various parts of the 
domain. They concentrated in their own hands the produce of 
the provostships, and they organized and led the men who by 
feudal rules owed military service to the kit^. Iliey had also 
judicial functions, which, at first narrowly restricted in applica¬ 
tion, became much enlarged as time went on, and thty held 
periodical assizes in the principal centres of their districts. 
When the right of appeal was instituted, it was they who beard 
the appeals from sentences pronounced by inferior royal jud^ 
and by the seigniorial justices. Royal cases, and ca^ in which 
a noble was defmdant, were also reserved for them. The royal 
batOi or seneschal (no real difference existed between the two 
offices, rile names merely changing according to rile district), 
was for long the Icing’s principal refmsentative in the provinces, 
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and thf bailltege or the sMehaiissie was Aen as important 
administ«tive!y as judicially. But the political power the 
bailiffs was greatly lessened when the provincial governors were 
created. They had already lost their financial powers, and their 
judicial functions now passed from them to their lieuienants. 

By his origin the bailiff had a military character; he was an 
officer of the “ short robe ” and not of the " long robe,” which in 
those days was no obstacle to his being well versed in precedents. 
But when, under the influence of Roman and canon law, the legal 
procedure of the civil courts became learned, the bailiff often 
availed himself of a right granted him by ancient public law: that 
of delegating the exercise of his functions to whomsoever he 
thought fit. He delegated his judicial functions to lieutenants, 
whom he selected and dischaiged at will. But as this delegation 
became habitual, the position of the lieutenants was strengthened; 
in the i6th century they became royal officers by title, and even 
dispossessed the bailiffs of their judiciary prerogatives. The 
tribunal of the baaUiage or siniehaussie underwent yet another 
transformation, becoming a stationary court of justice, the seat 
of which was fixed at the chief town. During the 15th and 16th 
centuries ambulatory assires diminished in both frequency and 
importance. In the 17th and ifith centuries they were no more 
than a survival, the lieulmani of such a hailliage having preserved 
tJie right to hold one assize each year at a certain locality in his 
district. The ancient bailiff or batlli d’epee still existed, however ; 
the judgments in the tribunal of the bailliage were delivered in 
his name, and he wa.s responsible for their execution. So long 
as the military .service of the ban and arriere ban, due to the king 
from all fief-holders, was maintained (and it was still in force at 
the end of the 17th eentury), it was the bailiffs who organized it. 
Finally the bailliage liecame in principle the electoral district for 
the states-general, the unit represented therein by its three 
estates. The justiciary nobles retained their judges, often called 
bailiffs, until the Revolution. These judges, who were competent 
to deride questions as to the payment of seigniorial dues, could 
not, Icgalh' at all events, themselves farm those revenues. 

See Dupont I’lrrier. l.es Officiers mvaiix des baillianes el si'-ul- 
cJiaussies el Ics institutions monankiaiics lotalrs en France d la fin 
du moyen dge (iqcM); Armand Brette, Rcrufil dr documents 
relatifs d la convocatimi des ftats-glulraux da lySy {.s vols. 1904) 
(vol. 111. gives the condition ol the bailliages and sinickausstes in 
1780). (J. P. E.) 

BAILLET, ADRIEN (1649-1706), hVench scholar and critic, 
was born on the 13th of June 1649, at the village of Neuville near 
Beauvais, in Picardy. His parents could only afford to send him 
to a small school in the village, but he picked up some Latin from 
the friars of a neighbouring convenjt, who brought him under the 
notice of the bishop of Beauvais. By his kindness Baillet re¬ 
ceived a thorough education at the theological seminary, and was 
afterwards appointed to a post as teacher in the college of Beau¬ 
vais. In 1676 he was ordained priest and was presented to a small 
vicarage. He accepted in 1680 the appointment of librarian to M. 
deI.amoignon, advocate-general to the parlement of Paris, of whose 
library he made a calal^ue raisimne (35 vols.), all written with 
his own hand. The remainder of his life was spent in incessant, 
unremitting labour ; so keen was his devotion to study that he 
allowed himself only five hours a day for rest. He "died on the 
aist of January 1706. Of his numerous works the following are 
the most conspicuous; (i) HisUrire de HoUande depuis la trme de 
/609 jusqu’i /6po (4 vols. 1693), a continuation of Grotius, and 
published under the name of La Neuville, (2) Les Vies des saints 
... (4 vols. r7oi), (3) Des Satires personeBes, traiii kistorique el 
critique de eelUs qtti portent le. litre d'Anti (2 vob. 1689), (4) Vie de 
Descartes (2 vols. 169*),f s)/ 4 »rif«fs diguises sous des noms itrangers, 
empruntis, &c. (16^), (6) Jugemens des savans sur les principaux 
ouorages des auteurs (•q v«s. i685-t686). The last is the most cele¬ 
brated and useful of all his works. At the time of his death he 
was engiRed on a Dietionnaire tmiverseUe eeeUsiastique. TTw 
praise bestowed on the Jansenists in the Jugemens des savans 
btooght down on Baffiet the hatred of the Jesuits, and his Vie 
des saitirt, in whidt he birought his critical mind to bear on the 
question af'mkades>oaMed some scandal. UaVieieDesearlesb 


a mine of information on the philosopher and his work, derived 
frimi numerous unimpeachahle authorities. 

See the edition by M. de^a Monnoj’c of the Jugemens des saiums 
(Amsterdam, 4 vols. 1725), which contains the AuSt-BatlM ol GiUes 
Menage and an Abrigi de ta vie de Mr Baillet. 

BAILUB, LADY QRIZilL (1665-1746), Scottish song-writer, 
eldest daughter of Sir Fatrii^ Hume or Home of f^warth, 
afterwards earl of itlarchmont, was bora at Redbiaes Castle, 
Berwickshire, on tlie 15th of December 1665, When she was 
twelve years old she carried tetters from her father to the Scottish 
patriot, Robert Baillie of Jerviswood, who was then in prison. 
Home’s friendship for Baillie made him a suspected man, and the 
king’s troops occupied Redbracs Castle. He remained in hiding 
for some time in a churdiyard, where his daughter kept him 
supplied with food, but on hearing of the execution of Baillie 
(1684) he fled to Hcflland, where his family soon after joined him. 
They returned to Scotland at the Revolution. lidy Griid 
married in 1692 Geotge Baillie, sun of the patriot. She died on 
the 6th of December 1746. She had two daughters, Grizel, who 
married Sir Alexander Murray of Stanhope, and Rachel, Lady 
Binning. Lady Murray had in her possession a MS. of her 
mother's in prose and verse. Some of the songs had been printed 
in Allan Ramsay's Tea-TtMe Miscellany. ‘‘And werena my 
heart light I wad dee,” the most famous of Lady Grizel’s songs, 
originally appeared in Orpheus Caledonius (1725 j 

Memoirs of the Lives and Characters of the Right Hon. George 
Baillie of Jerviswood and Lady Grisell Baillie, by their daughter. 
Lady Murray of Stanhope, were printed in 1822. George Bslllie's 
Correspondence (1702- 1708) was edited by Lord Minto for the 
Bannatyne Club in 1R42. “ The Legend of Lady Cruelda Baillie " 
forms one of Joanna Baillie’s Metrical Legends of Exalted Character. 

BAILUE, JOANNA (1762-1851), British poet and dramatist, 
was born at the manse of Bothwcll, on the banks of the Clyde, on 
the nth of September 1762. She belonged to an old Scottish 
family, which claimed among its ancestors Sir William Wallace. 
At an early period she moved with her sister Agnes to London, 
where their brother. Dr Matthew Baillie, was settled. ITie two 
sisters inherited a small competence from their unde, Dr William 
Hunter, and took up their residence at Hampstead, then on the 
outskirts of London, where they passed the remainder of their 
lives. Joanna Baillie had received an excellent education, and 
liegan very early to write poetry. She published anonymously 
in 1790 a volume called Fugitive Verses; but it was not till 1798 
that she produced the first volume of her “ plays on the passions ” 
under the title of A .Series of Plays. Her design was to illustrate 
each of the deepe.st and strongest passions of the human mind, 
such as hate, jealousy, fear, love, by a tragedy and a comedy, in 
each of which should be exhibited the actions of an individual 
under the influence of these passions. The first volume was 
published anonymously, but the authorship, though at first 
attributed to Sir Walter Scott, was soon discovered. The book 
had considerable success and was followed by a second volume in 
j8o 2, a third in i8t2 and three volumes of Dramas in 1836. 
Miscellaneous Plays appeared in 1804, and the Family Legend in 
1810. Miss Baillie herself intended her plays not for the closet 
but for the stage. The Family Legend, brought out in tSio at 
Edinburgh, under the enthusiastic patronage of Sir Walter Scott, 
had a brief thou^ brilliant success ; De Monfort had a short run 
in London, mainly through acting of John Kemble and Mrs 
Siddons; Henriquez and The Separation were coldly received. 
With very few exceptions, Joanna Baillie's plays are unsuited for 
stage esdiibition. Not only is there a flaw in the fundamental 
ideaj viz. that of an individual who is the embodiment of a single 
passion, but the want of incident and the direction of the 
attention to a single point, present insuperable obstacles to their 
success as actiiw jneces. At the same time they show remariable 
powers of analysis and acute observation and are written in a 
pure and v%orous style. Joanna Baillie's reputation doe* not 
rest entindy on her dramas; she was die author of some'poenis 
and songs of great beauW. the best of them are the Lines to 
A^s Baillie on 'her BirMay, The Kitten, To a Child and some 
ofher adaptations of SOottiMi sonn, such as Woo’d and Martin 
an’ a’. S<»ttered thron^iout Hic dramas are also some'lively and 
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beautiful tongs, The Chmgh and the Craw in Orra, and the lover’s 
song in the Phantom. Mist Baillie died on the ajrd of Febru^ 
1851, at the advanced age of 89, he* faculties remaining unro- 
poaed to the last. Her gentleness and sweetness of dispcaition 
nude her a universal ihvourite, and her little cottage at Hamp¬ 
stead was the centre of a brilliant literary society. 

See Joanna Baillie's Dramatic and Poetical Workt (London, 1851). 

BAILLIE, ROBEftT (1602-1662), Sottish divine, was bom 
at Glasgow. Having graduated there in 1620, he gave himself to 
the study of divinity. In 1651, after he had been ordained and 
had acted for some years as r^ent in the university, he was 
appointed to the living of Kilwinning in Ayrshire. In 1638 he 
was a member of the famous Glasgow Assembly, and soon after 
he accompanied Leslie and the Scottish army as chaplain or 
preacher. In 1642 he was made professor of divinity at Glasgow, 
and in the following year was selected as one of the five Scottish 
clergymen who were sent to the Westminster Assembly. In 
1649 he was one of the commissioners sent to Holland for the 
purpose of inviting Charles II. to Scotland, and of settling the 
terras of his admission to the government. He continu^ to 
take an active part in all the minor disputes of the church, and 
in 1661 was made principal of Glasgow University. He died in 
August of the following year, his death being probably hastened 
by his mortification at the apparently firm establishment of 
episcopacy in Scotland. Baillie was a man of learning and 
ability; his views were not extreme, and he played but a 
secondary part in the stirring events of the time. His Letters, 
by which he is now chiefly remembered, are of first-rate historical 
importance, and give a very lively picture of the period. 

A complete memoir and a full notice of all hU writings will lie 
found in D. Laing'.s edition of the Letters and Journals of Robert Baillie 
(1637-1662), Bannatyne Club, 3 vols. (lidinburgh. 1841-1842). 
Among his works are Ladetisium eirroKariepiais, an answer to 
Lysimachus Nicanor, an attack on Ijiud and his system, in reply to a 
publication which charged the Covenanters with Jesuitry; Ana- 
bafrtism, the true Fountain of Independency, Brownisme, Antinomy, 
Familisme, drc., a sermon; An Historical Vindication of the Govern¬ 
ment of the Church of ScotltM ; The Life of William [Laud) now Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury Examined (London, 1643); A Parallel of 

Liturgy with the Mass Book, the Breviary, the Ceremonial and 
other Romish Rituals (London, i66t). 

BAILLIE, ROBERT (d. 1684), Scottish conspirator, known 
as Baillie of Jerviswood, was the son of George Baillie of St 
John’s Kirk, Lanarkshire. He incurred the resentment of the 
Scottish government by rescuing, in June 1676, his brother-in-law 
Kirkton, a Presbyterian minister who had illegally been seized 
and confined in a house by Carstairs, an informer. He was fined 
;(S00i remaining in prison for four months and then lieii^ 
hberated on paying one-half the fine to Carstairs. In despair 
at the state of his country he determined in 1683 to emigrate 
to South Carolina, but the plan came to nothing. The same 
jrear Baillie, with some of his friends, went to London and entered 
into communication with Monmouth, Russell and their party 
in order to obtain redress; and on the discovery of the Rye 
House Plot he was arrested. Questioned by the king himself he 
repudiated any knowledge of the conspiracy, but with striking 
truthfulness would not deny that he had ^en consulted with 
the view of an insurrection in Scotland. He was subsequently 
loaded with irons and sent back a prisoner to Scotland, 'though 
there was no evidence whatever to support his connexion with 
the plot, he was fined £6000 and kept in close confinement. 
He was already in a liuiguishing state when on the 23rd of 
December 1684 he was brought up again before the high court 
on the charge of treason. He was pronounced guilty on the 
following day and hanged the same afternoon at the market 
cross at Edinburgh with all the usual barbarities. His shocking 
treatment was long remembered as one of the worst crimes 
committed by the Stuart administration in Scotland. Bishop 
Burnet, wiio was his cousin, describes him as " in the presbyterian 
principles but ... a man of great piety and virtue, learned 
in the law, in mathematics and in languages." He married 
a sister of Sir Archibald Johnston, Lord Warriston, and left a 
son, Georige, who took refuge in Hdland, afterwards retaining 
with Wilham III, and beiqg restored to Ids estates. 


BAILLT, JEAN SlfiVAIN (1736-1793), French astronomer 
and orator, was bom at Paris on the 15th of September 1736, 
Originally intended for the profession of a painter, he preferred 
writing tragedies until attracted to science by the influence of 
Nicolas de Lacoille. He calculated an orbit for the comet of 
1759 (Halley’s), reduced Lacaille’s observations of 515 zodiacal 
stars, and was, in 1763, elected a member of the Academy of 
Sciences. His Essai sur la theorie des satellites de Jupiter {ifbCi), 
an expansion of a memoir presented to the Academy in 1763, 
showed much original power; and it was followed up in 1771 
by a noteworthy dissertation Sur les inegalitis de la lumiere des 
saielliies de Jupiter. Meantime, he had gained a high literary 
reputation by his iloges of Charks V., Lacmlle, Moliire, Corneille 
and Leibnitz, which were issued in a collected form in 1770 and 
1790; he was admitted to the French Academy (February 26, 
1784), and to the Acadimie des Inscriptions in 1785, when 
Fontenelle’s simultaneous membership of all three Academies 
was renewed in him. Thenceforth, he devoted himself to the 
history of science, publisliing successively ;— Histoire de I'aslro- 
nomie ancienne (1775); HisUnre de Vastronomie moderne (3 vols. 
1779-1782); Letires sur I'origine des sciences (1777); Lettrrs 
sur rAUaniide de Platon (1779); and Traite de I’astronoime 
indienne et orienlale (1787). 'Their erudition was, however, 
marred by speculative extravagances. 

The cataclysm of the French Revolution interrupted his 
studies. Elected deputy from Paris to the states-general, he 
was chosen president of the Third Estate (May 5,1789), led the 
famous proceedings in the Tennis Court (June 20), and acted 
as mayor of Paris (July 15,1789, to November 16,1791). 'ITie 
dispersal by the National Guard, under his orders, of the riotous 
assembly in the Champ de Mars (July 17, 1791) rendered him 
obnoxious to the infuriated populace, and he retired to Nantes, 
where he composed his Memoires d'un timoin (publi.shed in 
3 vols. by MM. Berville and Barriere, 1821-1822), an incom¬ 
plete narrative of the extraordinary events of his public life. 
Late in 1793, Bailly quitted Nantes to join his friend Pierre 
Simon Lapl^e at Melon; but was there recognized, arrested 
and brought (November 10) before the Revolutionary Tribunal 
at Paris. On the 12th of November he was guillotined amid 
the iniiults of a howling mob. He met his death with patient 
dignity, having, indeed, disastrously shared the enthusiasms of 
his age, but taken no share in its crimes. 

Notices of Ills life are contained in the Eloges by M6rard de Saint 
Just, Dclisle de Salles, Lalandv and Lacretelle; in a memoir by 
Arago, read the 26th of February 1844 before the Acad6mic des 
Sciences, and published in Notices biographiques, t. ii. (1852). See 
also Delambre, Histoire de I'astronomie au eSme siiele, p. 735, and 
Lalandc, Bibliographic astronomique, p. 730. 

BAILHENT (from Fr. bailler, to place in charge of, cf. Bail), 
in law, a delivery of goods from one person called the bailor, to 
another person called the bailee, for some purpose, upon a 
contract, express or implied, that after the purpose has been 
fulfilled they shall be redelivered to the bailor, or otherwise 
dealt with according to his direction, or kept till he reclaims 
them. The following is Chief Justice Holt’s classification of 
bailments in Caggs v. Bernard, 1704, i Sm. L.C. 167, which 
is generally adopted, (i) Depositum, or bailment without 
reward, in order that the bailee may keep the goods for the 
bailor. In this case, the bailee has no right to use the thing 
entrusted to him, and is liable for gross n^ligence, but not 
for ordinary negli^nce. Thus, where a customer had deposited 
some securities with his banker (who received nothing for his 
services) and tb^ were stolen by a cashier, it was held that as 
there was no proof of gross negligence the banker was not liable 
(Giblin V. MMtdlen, 1868, L.R. 2 P.C. 317). (2) Commodatum, 
or loan, where goods or chattels that are useful are lent to the 
bailee gratis, to be used by him. The bailee may be justly 
considered as representing himsdf to the bailor to be a person 
of competent skill to take care of the thing lent l^Wilson v. Brett, 
1843, II M. & W. 113), and the transaction bong a gratuitous 
loan, and one for the advantage of the bailee solety, he is bound 
to use great diligence in the protection of the thing bailed and 
will be nsponsible even for slight negiigaice. Tto, where a 
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hone wu lent to the defendant to ride, it was held that it did 
not warrant him in allowing his servant to do so (Bringloi v. 
Morrice, 1676, i Mod. sto). But where a horse was for sale 
and Ae vendor allowed the defendant to have the horse for the 
purpose of trying it, it was held that he had a right to allow a 
competent person upon the horse to try it (Camoys v. Scurr, 
1840, 9 C. & P. 383). (3) Locatio ret, or lending for hire. In 
the case of hiring the baUee is bound to use such diligence as a 
prudent man would exercise towards his own property. Thus, 
where the defendant hired a horse, and it having fallen ill, 
prescribed for it himself instead of calling in a veterinary surgeon, 
he was hdd liable for the loss {Dean v. Keaie, 1811, 3 Camp. 4). 
(4) Vadium, pawn or pledge ; a bailment of personal property 
as a security for a debt. In this case the pledgee is bound to use 
ordinary diligence in guarding the thing pledged. (5) Locatio 
operis faciendi, where goods are delivered to be carried, or some¬ 
thing is to be done about them for a reward to be paid to the 
lailee. In this case, the bailee is bound to use ordinary diligence 
in preserving the property entrusted to him. (6) Mandatum, 
a delivery of goods to somebody, who is to carry them, or do 
something about them patis. The liabilities of a mandatory 
and of a depository are exactly the same ; neither is liable for 
anything short of gross negligence. 

See further under Banks ano Bankino ; CARRtBR ; Diujoencb ; 
Factor ; Hirino ; Inns and Innkebprrs ; Lien ; Nbolioenck ; 
Pledge ; Pawniiroking ; Principal and Agent, &c. 

BAILY, EDWARD HODGES (1788-1867), British sculptor, 
was bom at Bristol on the 10th of March 1788. His father, 
who was a celebrated carver of figureheads for ships, destined 
him for a commercial life, but even at school the boy showed 
his natural taste and remarkable talents by producing numerous 
wax models and busts of his schoolfellows, and afterwards, when 
placed in a mercantile house, still carried on his favourite employ¬ 
ment. Two Homeric studies, executed for a friend, were shown 
to J. Flaxman, who bestowed on them such high commendation 
that in 1807 Baily came to London and placed himself as a pupil 
under the great sculptor. In 1809 he entered the academy 
schools. In 1811 he gained the academy gold medal for a model 
of “ Hercules restoring Alcestis to Admetus,” and soon after 
exhibited “ Apollo discharging his Arrows against the Greeks ” 
and “ Hercules casting Lichas into the Sea.” In 1821 he was 
elected R.A., and exhibited one of his best pieces, “ Eve at the 
Fountain.” He was entrusted with the carving of the bas-reliefs 
on the south side of the Marble Arch in Hyde Park, and executed 
numerous busts and statues, such as those of Nelson in Trafalgar 
Square, of Earl Grey, of Lord Mansfield and others. Baily 
died at Holloway on the 22nd of May 1867. 

BAILY, FRANCIS (1774-1844), English astronomer, was bora 
at Newbury in Berkshire, on the 28th of April 1774. After a 
tour in the unsettled parts of North America in 179^1797, his 
journal of which was edited by Augustus de Morgan in 1856, he 
entered the London Stock Excha^e in 1799. The successive 
publication of Toilet for the Purchasing and Renewing of Leases 
(1802), of The Doctrine of Interest and Annuities (1808), and The 
Doctrine of Life-Annuities and Assurances (1810), earned him a 
liigh reputation as a writer on life-contingencies; he amassed 
a fortune through diligence and integrity and retired from 
business in 1825, to devote himself adiolly to astronomy. He 
had already, in 1820, taken a leading part in the foundation 
of the Royal Astronomical Society ; and its gold medal was 
awarded him, in 1827, for his preparation of the Astronomical 
Society’s Gi^ogue of 2881 stars (Memoirs R. Astr. Soc. ii.). 
The reform of the Nautical Almanac in 1829 was set on foot by 
his protests; he recommended to the British Association in 
1837, and in great part executed, the reduction of Joseph de 
Lal^de’s and Nicofas de Lacailie’s catalogues containing about 
57,000 stars ; he superintended the compilation of the Britkb 
Association’s Catalo^e of 8377 stars (puMished 1845); and 
reviled the catalogues of Tobias Mayer, Ptolemy, Ulugh Beg, 
Tycho Bndie, Edmund Halley and Hev^us (Memoirs R. Astr. 
Soc. iv., xiiLX 

His notice of “ Baily’s Beads,” during an annular edipse of the 


sun on the 15th of May 1836, at Inch BQnne)r in Roxbuighshire< 
started the modem series of eclqise-expeditions. The jAcno- 
menon, which depends iron the inequalities of the moon's 
limb, was so vividly described by him as to attract an unprece¬ 
dented amount of attention to the totality <A .the 8th of July 
1842, observed by Baily himself at Pavia. He completed and 
discussed H. Foster's pendulum-experiments, deducing from 
them an ellipticity for the earth of tru- (Memoirs R. Astr, Soc. 
vii.); corrected for the length of the s^nds-pendulum by 
introducing a neglected element of reduction ; and was entrusted, 
in 1843, with the reconstruction of the standards of lei^th. 
His laborious operations for determinii^ the mean density of 
the earth, carried on by Henry Cavendish's method (i838-i&t2), 
yielded for it the authoritative value of 5-66. He died in London, 
on the 30th of August 1844. Baily’s Accottnl of the Rev. John 
Flamsteed (1835) is of fundamental importance to the scientific 
history of that time. It included a republication of the British 
Catalogue. 

See J. Herschel’s Memoir of F. Fatly, Esq. (1845), nlso prefixed to 
Baily’s Journal of a Tout, with a list of his writings ; Month. Sot. R, 
Astr. Roc. xiv. 1844. 

BAILY, WILUAM HELUER (1819-1888), English palaeon¬ 
tologist, nephew of E. H. Baily the sculptor, was born at Bristol 
on tile 7th of July 1819. From 1837 to 1844 he was assistant 
curator in the Bristol Museum, a post he relinquished to join 
the staff of the Geological Sun'ey in London. In 1854 he became 
assistant naturalist, under Edward Forbes and afterwards under 
Huxley. In 1857 he was transferred to the Irish branch of the 
Geological Survey, as acting palaeontologist, and retained this 
post until the end of his life. He was the author of many ppers 
on palaeontological subjects, and of notes on fossils in the 
explanatory memoirs of the Geological Survey of Ireland. He 
published (1867-1875) a useful work entitled Figures of Charac¬ 
teristic British Fossils, with Descriptive Remarks, of which only 
the first volume, dealing with palaeozoic species, was issued. 
Tlie figures were all drawn on .stong-by himself. He died at 
Rathmincs near Dublin on the 6th of August 1888. 

BAIN, ALEXANDER (1818-1903), Scottish philosopher 
and educationalist, was born on the iith of June 1818 in 
Aberdeen, where he received his first schooling. In early life 
he was a weaver, hence the punning description of him as Wee- 
vir, rex philosophorum. In 1836 he enter^ Marischal College, 
and came under the influence of John Cruickshank, professor 
of mathematics, Thomas Clark, professor of chemistry, and 
William Knight, professor of natural philosophy. His college 
careet was distinguished, especially in mental philosophy, 
mathematics and physics. Towards the end of his arts course 
he became a contributor to the Westminster Review (first articlf 
“Electrotype and Daguerreotype,” September 1840). This 
was the beginning of his connexion with John Stuart Mill, 
which led to a life-long friendship. In 1841 he became sub¬ 
stitute for Dr Glennie, Hie professor of moral philosophy, who, 
through ill-health, was unable to discharge the active duties of 
the cimir. This post he occupied for three successive sessions, 
during which he continued writing for the Westminster, and 
also in 1842 helped Mill with the revision of the MS. of his 
System of Logic. In 1843 be contributed the first review of 
the book to the London and Westminster. In 1845 he was 
appointed professor of mathematics and natural philosophy 
in Ae Andersonian University of Glasgow. A year later, 
preferring a wider field, he resigned the position and devoted 
himself to literary work. In 1848 he removed to London to 
fill a post in the board of health, under Edwin Chadwick, 
and became a prominent member of the brilliant circle which 
included Geoige Grote and John Stuart Mill. In 1855 he pub¬ 
lished his first large work. The Senses and the Intellect, followed 
in 1859 by The Emotions and the Wdl. These treatises won for 
him a position among independent thinkers. He was examiner 
in logi^ and moral philosophy (1857-1862 and 1864-1869) to 
the university of London, and in moral science in the Indian 
Civil Service examinations. 

In i860 he was appointed by the crown to the new chair of 
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logic ud English in the university of Aberdeen (created on 
the amtdgamation of the ts» colleges. King’s and Marischa^ 
by tile Scottish Universities CtmvmiStion of 1858). Up to to 
date neither logic nor Enfdtsh had reived ad^uote attention 
in Aberdeen, and Bain devoted himself to supplying these 
deficiencies. He succeeded not only in raising the standard of 
education generally in the north of Scotland, but also in forming 
a school of phaosoghy and in widely influencing the teaching 
of Ei^lish grammar and composition. His efforts were firet 
directed to the preparation of English textbooks: Ui^ur English 
Grammar (1863), followed in if«)6 by the Manual oj Rhetoric, in 
1872 by First English Grammar, and in 1874 by the Companion 
to the Higher Grammar. These works covered a large field and 
their original views and methods met with wide acceptance. 
But the other subject of his chair also called for attention. His 
own philosophical writings already published, especially The 
Senses and the Intellect (to which was added, in 1861, The Study 
of Character, including an Estimate of Phrennitip'), were too large 
for effective use in the class-room. Accordingly in 1868, lie 
pulilished his Manual of Mental and Moral Science, mainly a 
condensed form of his treatises, with the doctrines re-stated, and 
in many instances freshly illustrated, and with many important 
additions. The year 1870 saw the publication of the lj)gie. 
This, too, was a work designed for the use of students ; it was 
based on J. S. Mill, hut differed from him in many particulars, 
and had us distinctive features the treatment of the doctrine of 
the conservation of energy in connexion with causation and the 
detailed application of the principles of logic to the various 
sciences. His services to education in Scotland were now recog¬ 
nised by the conferment of the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws by the university of Edinburgh in 1871. Next came two 
publications in “The International Scientific .Scries,” namely. 
Mind and Body (1872), and Education as a Science (1879). 

All these works, from the Higher English Grammar down¬ 
wards, were written by Bain during his twenty years’ 
professoriate at Alierdeqji. To the same period belongs his 
institution of the philosophical journal Mind ; the first number 
appeared in January 1876, under the editorship of a former 
pupil, G. Croom Roliertson, of University College, London. 'To 
this journal Bain contrifmted many important articles and 
discussions; and in fact he bore the whole expenses of it till 
Koliertson, owing to ill-health, resigned the editorship in 1891, 
when it passed into other hands. Bain resigned his professorship 
in 1880 and was succeeded by William Minto, one of his most 
brilliant pupils. Nevertheless his interest in thought, and his 
desire to complete the scheme of work mapped out in tiarlier 
years, remained ns keen as ever. Accordingly, in 1882 appeared 
the Biography of James Mill, and accompanying it John Stuart 
Mill: a Criticism,with Personal Recollections. Nextcame(i884) 
a collection of articles and papers, most of which had appeared 
in magazines, under the title of Pncticcd Essays. This was suc¬ 
ceeded (1887, 1888) by a new edition of the Rhetoric, and along 
with it, a book On Teaching English, being an exhaustive 
application of the principles of rhetoric to the criticism of style, 
for the use of teachers; and in 1894 he published a revised 
edition of The Senses and the InttUeel, which contains his last 
word on psychology. In 1894 also appeared his last contribution 
to Mind. His bust years were spent in privacy at Aberdeen, 
where he died on the t8th of September 1903. He married 
twice but left no children. 

Bain’s life was mainly that of a thinker and a man of letters. 
But he also took a keen interest and frequently an active part in 
the political and social movements of the day; and so highly 
did the students of Aberdeen rate bis pwetical attility, that, 
after his retirement from the chair of lope, they twice in suc¬ 
cession elected him lord rector of the university, each term of 
office extending over three years. He was a strenuous advocate 
of reform, espraally in the teochii^ of sciences, and supported 
the claims of modem langw^es to a place in the curriculum. 
A marble bust of Mm stands in the puMic Kbrary and his 
portrait hangs in the Marischal College. 

Wide as Bain’s influence has been as a logician, a grammarian 


and a writer on rhetoric, his i^utatkm rests on his psychology. 
At one with Jdiannes Hiiller in the conviction psychologus nemo 
nisi pkysiolagus, be was the first in Great Britain during the 19th 
century to apply physiology in a thoroughgoing fashion to the 
elucidation of mental states. He was the originator of the 
theory of psycho-physical parallelism, which is used so widely 
as a workii^ basts by modern ps^cbokigists. His idea of 
applying the natural history method of classification to psychical 
phenomena gave scientific character to his work, the value of 
which was enhanced by his methodical exposition and his 
command of iUustration. In line with this, too, is his demand 
that psychology shall be cleared of metaphysics; and to his 
kad is no doubt due in great measure the position that 
psychology has now acquit^ as a distinct positive science. 
Prof. Wm. Jamra calls his work the “ last word ” of the earlier 
stage of psychology, but he was in reality the pioneer of the new. 
Subsequent psycho-physical investigations have all been in the 
spirit of his work ; and although he consistently advocated the 
introspective method in psychMogicai investigation, he was 
among the first to appreciate the help that may be given to it 
by animal and social and infant psychology. He may justly 
claim the merit (ff having guided the awakened psychological 
interest of British thinkers of the second half of the igth century 
into fruitful channels. He emphasized the importance of our 
active experiences of movement and effort, and though Ms theory 
of a central innen'ation sense is no longer held as he propounded 
it, its value as a suggestion to later psychologists is great. 
His autobiography, published in 1904, contains a full list of his 
works, and also the history of the last thirteen years of Ids lile by 
W. L. Davidson of Aberdeen University, who furtlicr contributed 
to Mind (April 1904) a review of Bain’s services to phibsopby. 

Works (beside the above);—Edition with notes oi Paley's Moral 
Philosophy (1852); Education as a Science (1870): IHssertalioHS on lead¬ 
ing philosophical topics (1903, mainly reptmts oi {lapers in Mind)-, lie 
collaliorated willi J. S. Mill andGrote in editing Janies Mill’s .iniUysh 
of the Phenomena of the Human Mind (iSdo). and assisted in editing 
flrote’s Asistotle and Minor lI'orAs ; he also wrote a memoir pre¬ 
fixed to (i. Croom Robertson’s Philosophical Remains (1894). (See 
i’sycH<)i.oc.y and Association of Ideas.) (W. L. D.) 

BAIN, ANDREW GEDDES (1797-1864). British geologist, 
was a native of Scotland. In 1820 he emigrated to Cape Colony, 
and carried on for some years the business of a saddler at Graaf 
Reinct. During the Kaffir War in 1833-34 he took command 
of a provisional battalion raised for the defence of the frontier. 
Later he was engaged to construct a military road through the 
Ecca Pass, and displayed engineering talents which led to his 
being permanently employed as surveyor of military roads 
under the corps of Royal Engineers. ’This occupation created an 
interest in geology, which was fostered in 1837 by the loan of 
Lyell’s Elements. He discovered the remains of many reptilia, 
including the Dicynedon, which was obtained from the Karroo 
Beds near Fort Bwufort and described by Owen. Devoting all 
his spare energies to geological studies, Bain prepared in 1852 
the first comprehensive geological map of South Africa, a work 
of great merit, which was publislied by the Geological Siidety of 
London in 1856. He died at Cape Town in 1864. 

Obituary by Dr R. N. Rnbidge, in Geol. Mag. January 1865, 
p. 47; also Trans. Geol, Soc. S. Africa, vol. ii. part v., June j 8<)0 
(with iKirtrait). 

BAINBRIDOE, JOHN (1582-1643), English astronomer, was 
bom at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, in Leicestershire. He started as a 
physician and practised for some years, kept a school and studied 
astronomy. Having removed to London, he was admitted 
(Novemfa^ 6,1618) a licentiate of the college of physicians, and 
attracted notice by a publication concerning the comet of 1618. 
Sir Henry Savile (1549-1622) thereupon appointed him in 1619 
to the &vilian chair of astronomy just founded by him at 
Oxford; Bainbridge was incorptaatied of Merton College mid 
became, in 1631 and 1635 resptovely, junior luid senior reader 
of Linacre’s lectures. He died at Oxford on the 3rd of November 
1643. He wrote An Astronomical Description of the late Comet 
(1619); Caniculariaftb^)-, and translated Proclus’ZkSpAaera. 
and Ptolemy's De Planetarum HypothesUm (i6ao). Several 
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namncript woiiu by him exist in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

Sue Munk's Collt^t of Physieians. i. 175; Wood's Atiunae (Bliss), 
ill 67; Biograpkia BriUmnka, i, 419. 

BAIHBRIDOE, WILUAM (1774^1833), commodore in the 
United States navy, was born on the 7th of May 1774 in Princeton, 
New J ersey. At the age of fourteen he went to sea in the merchant 
service, and was in command of a trading schooner at an early 
age. '^e American trading vessels of that period were supposed 
to be excluded by the navigation laws from commerce with the 
British West Indian Islands, thot^h with the concealed or ve^ 
slightly disguised assistance of the planters, they engaged in 
a good deal of contraband commerce. Tlie war between France 
and Great Britain tended further to make the carrying trade 
of neutrals difficult. Bainbridge hud tiierefore to expect, and 
when he could to elude or beat off, much interference on the part 
of French and British cruisers alike. He is said to have forced 
a British schooner, probably a privateer, which attacked him 
when on his way from Bordeaux to St Thomas, to strike, but 
he did not take possession. On another occasion he is said to 
luive taken a man out of a British ship in retaliation for the 
impressment of an American seaman by H.M.S. “ Indefatigable,” 
then commanded by Sir Edward Pellew. When the United States 
navy was organized in 1798 he was included in the corps of naval 
officers, and appointed to the schooner " Retaliation.” She was 
on one occasion seized by the French but afterwards relea.sed. 
As captain of the brig “ Norfolk " of 18 guns, he was employed 
in cruising against the French, who were as aggressive against 
American commerce as the English. He was also sent to carry 
the tribute which the United Stales still condtscended to pay 
to the dey of Algiers, in order to secure exemption from capture 
for its merchant ships in the Mediterranean—a service which 
he performed punctually, though with great disgust. When the 
United States found that bribing the pirate Barbary states did 
not secure exemption from their outrages, and was constrained 
at last to use force, he served against Algiers and Tunis. His 
ship, the “ Pliiladelphia," ran aground on the Tunisian coast, 
and he was for a time imprisoned. On his release he returned 
for a lime to the mercliant service in order to make good the 
pecuniary loss caused by his captivity. When the war of 1812 
brokeout lietwecn Great Britain and the United States, Bainbridge 
was appointed to command the United States frigate “Uonstitu- 
tion ” (44), in succession to Captain Isaac Hull (?.?'.). The “ Con¬ 
stitution ” was a very fine ship of 1533 tons, which had already 
captured the “ Guerri6re.'’ Under Ifainbridge she was .sent to 
cruise in the .South Atlantic. On the 29th of December 1812 
he fell in with H.M.S. “ Java," a vessel of 1073 tons, formerly 
the French frigate “ Renomraee ” (40). She was on her way to the 
East Indies, carrying the newly appointed lieutenant-governor 
of Bombay. She had a t'ery raw crew, including very few real 
seamen, and her men had only had one day’s gunnery drill. 
The United States navy paid great attention to its gunnery, 
whicli the British navy, misled by its easy victories over the 
French, had greatly neglected. In these conditions the fate of 
the “ Java ” was sorm sealed. She was ait to pieces and forced 
to surrender, after suffering heavy loss, and inflicting very little 
on the “Constitution.” After the conclusion of the'war with 
Great Britain, Bainbridge served against the Barbary pirates 
once more. During his later years he served on the board of navy 
commissioners. He died on the 28th of July 1833. (D. H.) 

6 AINDIR (anc. Caystrus), a town in Asiatic Turkey in the 
Aiilin vilayet, situated in the valley of the Kuebuk Menderes. 
Pup. under 10,000, nearly half Christian. It is connected with 
Smyrna by a branch of the Aidin railway, and has a trade in 
cotton, figs, raisins and tobacco. 

BAUIl^ EDWARD (>774-1848), English newspaper-pro¬ 
prietor and politician, was bom in 1774 at Walton-le-Dale, near 
Preston, Lancashire. He was educated at the grammar schools 
of Hawkshead and Preston, and at the age of sixteen was appren¬ 
ticed to a printer in the latter town. After remaining there 
four years and a half he removed to Leeds, finished his apprentice- 
sliip, and at once started in business for himself. He was always 


a most aeiduous student, and quickly became known as a man 
of great practical shrewdness and ability, who took a keen interest 
in p^tical and social movements. His political opinions led 
him to sympathize with nonconformity and he soon joined the 
Independents. In 1801 the assistance of party friends enabled 
him to buy the Leeds Mercury. ProvinciM newspapers did not 
at that time possess much influence : it was no part of the editor's 
duty to sufqily what are now called “ leading articles,” and the 
system of reporting was defective. In both respecpi Baines n^e 
a complete change in the Mercury. His aUe political artictes 
gradually made the paper the otgan of Liberal 0[nnbn in Leeds, 
and the connexion of the Baine.s family with the paper made their 
influence powerful for many years in this direction. Baines 
soon begun to take a prominent part in politics; be was an 
ardent advocate of parliamentary reform, and it was mainly 
by his influence that Macaulay was returned for Leeds in 1832 ; 
and in 1834 he succeeded Macaulay as member. He was re¬ 
elected in 183s and 1837, but resigned in 1841. In parliament 
he supported the Liberal party, but with independent views. 
Like his son Edward after him, he strongly advocated the 
sciiaration of churcli and state, and opposed government inter¬ 
ference in national educatum. Itis letters to Lord John Russell 
on the latter question (1846) had a powerful influence in deter¬ 
mining the action of the government. He died in 1848. His 
best-known writings are :— The History, Directory and Gazetteer 
of the Counts’ of York ; History. Directory and Gazetteer of the 
County of iMuasler ; History of the County Palatine and Duchy 
of Lancaster, He was also the author of a History of the Wars 
of Napoleon, which was continued under the title of A History 
of the Reipi of George III. 

His L>'/e (1861) has been written by his son, Sir Edward Baines 
(1800-1890), who was editor and afterwards proprietor of the 
Lerdf Mercury, M.P. for Leeds (1859-1874), and was knighted 
in 1880 ; his History of the Cotton Manufacture (1835) was long 
a standard authority. An elder son, Matthew Talbot Baines 
(1799-1860), went to the bar, and becanfc recorder of Hull (1837). 
He became M.P. for Hull in 1847, and in 1849 president of the 
Poor Law Board. In 1852 he was returned for Leeds, and again 
became president of the Poor I.aw Board (till 1855). In 1856 
he entered the cabinet as chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. 

BAIML GIUSEPPE ( 1775-1844), Italian priest, musical critic 
and composer of church music, was born at Rome on the 21st 
of October 1775. He was instructed in composition by his uncle, 
Lorenzo Baini, and afterwards by G. Jannaconi. In 1814 he was 
appointed musical director to the choir of the pontifical chapel, to 
which he hod as early as 1802 gained admission in virtue of bis 
fine bass voice. His compositions, of which very few liave been 
published, were very favourable specimens of the severe ecclesi¬ 
astical style; one in particular, a ten-part Miserere, composed 
for Holy Week in 1821 by order of Pope Pius VII., hs-s taken a 
permanent place in the services of the Sistinc chapel during 
Passion Week. Baini held a higher place, however, asa musiad 
critic and historian than as a composer, and his Life of Palestrina 
(Memorie storico-critiche della vita e delle opere di Giovanni 
Pierluigi da Palestrina, 1828) ranks as one of the best works 
of its dass. The phrase 11 Principe della Musica, which has 
become finally assodatedwith the name of Palestrina, originates 
with this biography. Giuseppe Baini died on the zrst of May 
1844 in Rome. 

BAIRAM, a Perso-Turkifih word meaning “ festival," applied 
in Turkish to the two prindpal festivals of Islam. The first 
of these, accordii^ to the calendar, is the “ Lesser Festival,” 
called by the Turks KUtshuk Bairim (“ Lesser Baiiam ”), or 
Sheker Bairatn (“ Sugar Bairam ”), and by Arabic-speaking 
Moslems 'Ji al-Fiir (“ Festival of Fast-breaking ”), or APid of- 
saghir (“ Lesser Festival ”). It follows immediately the nin^ 
or the fasting-month, Ramatjfin, occupying the first three days 
of the tenth month, Shauwkl. It is, therefore, also called by 
Turks Ramazdn Bairam, and exhibits more outward signs of 
rejoicing than the technically “ Greater Festival.” Official 
receptions are held on it, and private visits paid ; fiiends con¬ 
gratulate one another, and presents are given) new dothes 
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MB pat on, and the grave* of relatives are visited. The second, 
or “Greater Festival,” is called by the Turks Qurbdn Batrdm, 
"Sacrifice Bairam,” and by Arabic speakers Al-U al-kablr, 
“ Greater Festival,” at'Td al-adhS, “Festival of Sacrifice. It 
falls on the tenth, and two or three following days, of the last 
month, Dhu-l-^jja, when the pilgrims each slay a ram, a he-goat, 
a cow or a came) in the valley of MinA in commemoration of the 
ransom of Ishmael with a ram. Similarly throughout the Mralem 
world, all who can afford it sacrifice at this time a legal animal, 
and either consume the flesh themselves or give it to the poor. 
Otherwise it is celebrated like the “ Lesser Festival,” but with 
le.s5 ardour. Both festivals, of course, belong to a lunar calendar, 
and move through the solar year every thirty-two years. 

See I.anr‘s Mnilern Epvptians, chap. xxv.; Michell, Egyptian 
Calendar ; Hiighe.H, IHctunMry of Islam, pp. 102 fi.: Sir R. Burton, 
Pilgrimage, cliap.s. .•ii., xxx. (D. B. Ma.) 

BAIRD, SIR DAVID (1757-1829), British general, was born 
at Newbyth in Aberdeenshire in December 1757. He entered 
the British army i:i 1773, and was sent to India in 1779 with 
the 73rd (afterwards 71st) Highlanders, in which he was a 
captain. Immediately on his arrival, Baird was attached to 
the force commanded by Sir Hector Monro, which was sent 
forward to assist the detachment of (blond Baillie, threatened 
by Hyder Ali. In the action which followed the whole force 
was destroyed, and Baird, severely wounded, fell into the hands 
of the Mysore chief. The prisoners, who were most barbarously 
treated, remained captive for over four years. Baird’s mother, 
on hearing that her son and other prisoners were in fetters, is 
said to have remarked, " God help the chiel chained to oor 
Davie.” The bullet was not extracted from Baird’s wound until 
his release. He became major in 1787, visited England in 1789, 
and purchased a lieutenant-colonelcy in 1790, returning to India 
in the following year. He held a brigade command in the war 
against Tippoo, and served under Gornwallis in the Seringapatam 
operations of 1792, being promoted colonel in 1795. Baird 
served also at the Cap# of Good Hope as a brigadier-general, 
and he returned to India as a major-general in 1798. In the last 
war against Tippoo in 1799 Baird was appointed to the senior 
brigade command in thearmy. Atthesuccessfulus5.»ultof Seringa¬ 
patam Baird led the storming party, and was soon a master 
of the stronghold in which he had long been a prisoner. He 
had been disappointed that the command of the large contingent 
of the nizam was given to Colonel Arthur IVelleslcy ; and when 
after the capture of the fortress the same officer obtained the 
governorship, Baird judged himself to have been treated with 
injustice and disrespect. He afterwards received the thanks t>f 
parliament and of the East India Company for his gallant 
bearing on tliat important day, and a pension was offered to him 
by the Company, which he declined, apparently from the hope 
of receiving the order of the Bath from the government. General 
Baird commanded the Indian army which was sent in 1801 to 
co-operate with Alicrcromby in the expulsion of the French 
from Egypt. Wellesley was appointed second in command, 
but owing to ill-health did not accompany the expedition. 
Baird landed at Kosseir, conducted his army across the desert 
to Kena on the Nile, and thence to Cairo. He arrived before 
Alexandria in time for the final operations. On his return to 
India in 1802, he was employed against Scindia, but being 
irritated at another appointment given to Wellesley he relin¬ 
quished his command and returned to Europe. In 1804 he was 
knighted, and in 1805-1806, being by now a lieutenant-general, 
he commanded the expedition against the Cape of Good Hope 
with complete success, capturing Cape Town and forcing the 
Dutch general Janssens to surrender. ETht here again his usual 
ill luck attended him. Commodore Sir Home Popham persuaded 
Sir David to lend him trrxips for an ex))edition against Buenos 
Aires -, the successive failures of operations against this place 
involved the recall of Baird, though on his return home he was 
quickly re-employed as a divisional general in the Copenhagen 
expedition of 1807. During the bombardment of Copenhagen 
Baird was wounded. ShorBy after his return, he was sent out 
to the Peninsular War in command of a considerable force 


which was sent to Spain to co-opeiate with Sir John Moore, to 
whom he was appointed second in command. It was Baird’s 
misfortune that he was junior by a few days both to Moore and 
to Lord Cavan, under whom he had served at Alexandria, and 
thus never had an opportunity of a chief command in the field. 
At the battle of (iorunna he succeeded to the supreme command 
after Moore’s fall, but shortly afterwards his left arm was 
shattered, and the command passed to Sir John Hope. He 
again obtained the thanks of parliament for his gallant services, 
and was made a K.B. and a baronet. Sir David married Miss 
Campbcll-Preston, a Perthshire heiress, in 1810. He was not 
employed again in the field, and personal and political enmities 
caused him to be neglected and repeatedly passed over. He was 
not given the full rank of general until 1814, and his governor¬ 
ship of Kinsale was given five years later. In 1820 he was 
appointed commander-in-chief in Ireland, but the command 
was soon reduced, and he resigned in 1822. He died on the i8th 
of August 1829. 

See Theodore Hook’s Life of Sir David Baird. 

BAIRD, HENRY MARTYR (1832-1906), American historian 
and educationalist, a son of Robert Baird (1798-1863), a Presby¬ 
terian preacher and author who worked earnestly both in the 
United States and in Europe for the cause of temperance, was 
born in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on the 17th of January' 
1832. He spent eight years of his early youth with his father 
in Paris and Geneva, and in 1850 graduated at New York 
University. He then lived for two years in Italy and Greece, 
was a student in the Union Tlieological fieminary in New York 
city from 1853 to 1855, and in 1S56 graduated at the Princeton 
Theological Seminary. He was a tutor for four years in the 
College of New Jersey (now Princeton University), and from 
1859 until his death was professor of Greek language and litera¬ 
ture in New York University. He is best known, however, as 
a historian of tlie Huguenots. His work, which appeared in 
three parts, entitled respectively History of the Rise of the 
Huguettols of France (2 vols., 1879), The Huguenots and Henry of 
Navarre (2 vols., 1886), and The Huguenots and the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes (2 vols., 1895), is characterized by painstaking 
thoroughness, by a judicial temper, and by scholarship of a 
high order. He also published Modern Greece, A Narrative of a 
Residence and Travels in that Country (1856): a biography of 
his father. The Life of the Rev. Robert Baird, D.D. (1866); and 
Theodore Beau, the Counsellor of the French Reformation (1899). 
He died in New York city on the i ith of November 1906. 

His brother, Charles Washington Baird (1828-1887), a 
graduate of New York University (1848) and of the Union 
Theological Seminary (1852), and the minister in turn of a 
Dutch Reformed church at Brooklyn, New York, and of a 
Presbyterian church at Rye, New York, also was deeply inter¬ 
ested in the history of the Huguenots, and published a scholarly 
work entitled The History of the Huguenot Emigration to America 
(2 vols., 1885), left unfinished at his death. 

BAIRD, JAMES (1802-1876) Scottish iron-master, was bom at 
Kirkwood, Lanarkshire, on the 3th of December 1802, the son of 
a coal-master. In 1826 his father, two brothers and himself leased 
coalfields at Gartsherrie and in the vicinity, and in 1828 iron mines 
near by, and in 1830 built blast furnaces. In this year the father 
retired, the firm of William Baird & Co. was organized, and James 
Baird assumed active control. His improvements in machinery 
largely increased the output of his furnaces, which by 1864 had 
grown in number to nearly fifty, producing 300,000 tons annually 
and employing 10,000 hands. The brothers became great land- 
owners,and James wasM.P. fortheFalkirkbuighsin r85i-i852and 
1852-1857. He died at hisestatenear Ayron the 20th of June 1876, 
leaving property valued at three million pounds. He had b^n 
during his life a great public benefactor, founding schools and the 
Baird Lectures (1871) for the defence of orthodox theology, and 
in 1873 the Baird Trust of £500,000 to enable the Established 
Church of Scotland to cope with the spiritual needs of the masses. 
He was twice married but left no children. 

BAIRD, SPENCrat FDLLERTON (1823-1887), American 
naturalist, was bom in Reading, Pennq^lvani*, on the 3rd of 
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Febru^tSzj. HegraduatedatDickinsonG)Ile((e,Cariisle,Penn- ] 
syivania in i^o, and next year made an ornithological excursion 
tlirough the mountains of Pennsylvania, walking, says one of his 
biographers, “ 400 m. in twenty-one days, and the last day 60 m.” 
In 1838 he met J. J. Audubon, and thenceforward his studies 
were krgely omithdogicai, Audubon giving him a part of his own 
collection of birds. After studying medicine for a time. Baird 
became professor of natural history in Dickinson College in 1845, 
assuming also the duties of the chair of chemistry, and giving 
instruction in physiology and mathematics. This variety of 
duties in a small college tended to give him that breadth of 
scientibc interest which characterized him through life, and 
made him perhaps the most representative general man of 
science in America. For the long period between r85o and 1878 he 
was assistant-secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, Washing¬ 
ton, and on the death of Joseph Henry, in the latter year, he 
became secretary. W'hile an oflScer of the Smithsonian, Baird’s 
duties consisted, in large part, of the gathering of information 
from many fields, and the superintendence of the labour of 
workers in widely different lines. Thus, apart from his assistance 
to others, his own studies and published writings cover a broad 
range : iconography, geology, mineralogy, botany, anthropology, 
general zoology, and, in particular, ornithology; while for a 
series of years he edited an annual volume summarizing progress 
in all scientific lines of investigation. He gave generid superin¬ 
tendence, between 1850 and i860, to several government expedi¬ 
tions for scientific exploration of the western territories of the 
United States, preparing for them a manual of Imtrueliens fa 
Callectors. Of his own publications, the bibliography by G. Brown 
Goode, from 1843 to the close of 1882, includes 1063 entries, of 
which 775 were short articles in his Annual Record. His most 
important volumes, on the whole, were Birds, in the series of 
reports of explorations and surveys for a railway route from the 
Mississippi river to the Pacific ocean (1858), of which Dr Elliott 
(oues says (as quoted in the Popular Science Monthly, xxxiii. 553) 
that it “ exerted an influence perhaps stronger and more widely 
felt than that of any of its predecessors, Audubon’s and Wilson’s 
not excepted, and marked an epoch in the history of American 
ornithology ” ; Mammals of North America; Descriptions based 
on CoUectiims in the Smithsonian Institution (Philadelphia, 1859); 
and the monumental work (with Thomas Mayo Brewer and 
Robert Ridgway) History of North American Birds (Boston, 1875- 
1884; “Land Birds,” 3 vols., “Water Birds,” 2 vols). He (Bed 
on the 19th of August 1887 at the great marine biological 
laboratory at Woods Hole, Massachusetts, an institution which 
was largely the result of his own efforts, and which has exercised 
a wide effect upon both scientific and economic ichthyology. 

BAIRNSDALE, a town of Tanjil county, Victoria, Australia, 
on the Mitchell river, 171 m. by rail E. of Melbourne. Pop. (1901) 
3074. It lies near the head of a lagoon called Lake King, which 
is open to the sea, and affords regular communication ^ water 
with MMboume. In the district, which is chiefly pastoral, there 
are several goldfields, with both alluvial and reef mining. The 
town has tanneries, and cheese and butter factories. There is an 
active shipping trade with Melbourne in maize and other grain, 
hops, fruit and dairy produce. 

BAITER, JOHANN GEORG (1801-1877), Swiss philologist and 
textual crijic, was bom at Zurich on the 31st of May 1801. 
Having received his early education in his native place, he went 
(1818) to the university of TObingen, but from want of funds was 
otffiged to return to ZQrich, where for several years he was a 
private tutor. From 1824 to 1829 he studied at Munich under 
Friedrich Thiersch; at Gfittingen, under Georg Dissen; at 
Kdnigsberg, under Chiistian Lob^. From 1833 to 1876 he was 
Oberlehrer at the gymnasium in Zflrich, where he died on the loth 
at October 1877. Baiter’s strong point was textual criticism, 
applied chiefly to Cicero and the Attic orators ; he was very 
successful in hunting up the best MS. authorities, and his colla¬ 
tions were made wiui t^ greatest accuracy. Most of his works 
were produced in coUaboratian with other scholars, such' as 
Orelli, who regarded him os his right-hand man. He edited 
Isocrates, Panogyricus(ti3i); with Sauppe, Lycuigus, Leocratea 
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(1834) and Oratores Attici (1838-1850); with Orelli and Wintdcel- 
mann, a critical edition of Plato (1839-1842), which marked a 
distinct advance in the teift, two new MSS. being laid under 
contribution; with Orelli, Babrius, Fobellae Imrdncae nufier 
repertae (1845); Isocrates, in the Didot collection of d^ira 
(1846). He h^ for some time been associated with Orelli.in his 
great work on Cicero, and assisted in Cieeronis Scholiastae (1833) 
and Onomasticon T uifiaHum (1836-1838). For fhe Fasti Consulares 
and Triumphales he was alone responsible. With Orelli and (after 
his death) Haim, he assisted in the second edition of the Qcem, 
and, with Kayser, edited the same author for the Tauchnita 
series (1860-1869). New editions of Orelli’s Tacitus and Horace 
were also due to him. It is worth noting that, with Sauppe, he 
translated Leake's Topography of Athens. 

BAIUS, or UE Bay, M1(!HAEL(i 5I3-I589), Belgian theologian, 
was bom at Melun in Hainault m 1513. Educated at Louvain 
University,he studied plu'losophy and theology with distinguished 
success, and was rewarded by a series of aqidemic appointments. 
In >552 Charles V. appointed him professor of scriptural inter¬ 
pretation in the university. In 1563 he was nominated one of 
the Belgian representatives at the council of Trent, but arrived 
too late to take an important part in its deliberations. At 
Louvain, however, he obtained a great name as a leader in the 
anti-scholastic reaction of the 16th century. The champions of 
this reaction fought under the banner of St Augustine; and 
Baius’ Augustinian predilections brought him into conflict with 
Rome on questions of grace, free-will and the like. In 1567 
Pius V. condemned seventy-nine propositions from his writings in 
the Bull Ex omnibus afflictionibus. To this Baius sulanitted ; 
though certain indiscreet utterances on the part of himself 
and his supporters led to a renewal of the condemnation in 1579 
by Gregory XIII. Baius, however, was not disturbed in the 
tenure of his professorship, and even became chancellor of 
Louvain in 1575. He died, still in the enjoyment of these two 
dignities, in 1589. Baius is chiefly interesting us a forerunner 
of the more celebrated Cornelius Janaen (see Jansen). His 
writings are described by Harna(jc as a curious mixture of 
Catholic orthodoxy and unconscious tendencies to Protestantism ; 
their most noticeable point is the great importance they attach 
to Uie fact of sin, both original and actual. 

His principal works were publislu^ in a collected form at Cologne, 
1696, I vol. 4to, in two parts; some large treatises bave not 
publtsbcd. There is an excellent study of Iratli books and author by 
Linsenmann, Michael Baius, uud die Grundtegung des Jansenismus, 
published at Tubingen in 1867. 

BAIZE (i6th century Fr. baies; d, English “bay”), a 
material probably named from its original colour, though a 
derivation is also suggested from the Fr. baie, as the cloth 
is said to have been originally dyed with Avignon berries. It 
is generally a coarse, woollen cloth with a long nap and is 
(Ximmonly dyed green or red. It is now also made of cotton. 
The manufacture is said to have been introduced into England 
in the i6th century by refugees from France and the Netherlands. 
It is used chiefly for curtains, limits, &c., and sometimes, in 
the lighter makes, for clothing. Table bai$e is a kind of oilcloth 
used as a cheap and easily-cleaned covering for tables. 

BAJOCIAN, in geology, the name proposed in 1849 by 
d'Orbigny for the rocks of Middle Jurassic age which are well 
developed in the neighbourhood of Bayeux, Calvados. The 
Bajocian stage is practically equivalent to the Inferior Oolite 
of British geologists. It corresponds fairly closely with the 
Lower and Middle Brown Jura of Quenstedt, and with the 
Dogger of Oppel. By means of the fossil ammonites the Bajocian 
strata have b^n subdivided into the following zones, in descend¬ 
ing order 

Zone of Parkinsonia Parkineoni and Cosmoceras garantianum 
„ Coelaceras subcoronatum {Humphriesianum) 

,, Sonninia Romani 
„ Stspkaeoceras Sounrhyi 
1, Harpocerat eoneaomn 

,. „ A/HeeAMoMe) _ Substogo Aalenien 

.. ,. opttlinum J of Mayer-Eymar. 

It should be remartead that eoAie Eutopean geokigists prefer 

111.8 
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to include the Parkinsonia *one in the base of the overJyii^ 
Bathonian {q,v.). 

The Bajocian rocks of Europe arelnostly limestones of rarious 
kinds, very frequently oolitic. At Bayeux, the type district, 
they are ferruginous oolites ; in the Jura and Lorraine a coral 
limestone overlies a crinoidal variety; calcareous sandy and 
marly betls occur in Maine and Anjou ; in I'oitou the limestone 
is dolomitic and bears nodules of chert. Hocks of the same age, 
as recognized by their fo.ssil contents, have a wide range; they 
are found in north Africa, (ioa, Somaliland, (lerman East Africa, 
and north-west Madagiuicar ; through southern Europe they 
may Iw followed into Turkestan, and the Kota-Malcri beds of 
the Upper (Jondwana series of India may possibly belong to 
this stage. In .South .\merica they appear in Bolivia, Chile and 
Argentina; in North America, in British Columbia, Dakota, 
Mexico, Oregon and California. The Bajocian sea also included 
parts of New Sooth Wales, New Zealand (Flag Hills beds ?), 
Borneo and Japan, and it extended into the polar region of 
eastern Greenland and Franz Josef Land. 

In addition to the ammonites already mentioned, the large 
belemnites {Mrgaleuthis giganlous) and terebratulas ( 7 ‘. perovahs) 
are worthy of notice; crinoids and corals were abundant, and 
so also were certain forms of Trigania(T. cosiata), PleuroUmaria 
and Cidaris. 

See JOKASSic ; also A. de L8]iparcnt, TruiU' de gMagie, vol. ii. 
(jth cd.. ; and If. B. Woodward, " The Jurassic Rooks of 
rintaiii.’’ vol. iv., 1H94 (Mem. (ital. Sumy) : both works contain 
references to original papers. (j. A. H.) 

BAJOUR, or Bajavr, a small district peopled by Pathan 
races of Afghan origin, in the North-West Frontier Province of 
India. It is about 45 m. btig by zo m. broad, and lies at a high 
level to the east of the Kunar valley, from which it is separated 
by a continuous Une of rugged frontier hills, forming a barrier 
ca.silv passable at one or two points. Across tliis barrier the old 
road from Kabul to India ran before the Khylier Pass was 
adopted as the main route. Bujour is inhalfited almost exclusively 
by Tarkani (Tarkidanri) I’athans, sub-divided into Mamunds, 
Isazai, and Ismailzai, numbering together with a few Mohmands, 
Utmauzais, &c., about 100,000. To the south of Bajour is the 
wild mountain district of the Mohmands, a Pathan race. To 
the east, beyond the Panjkora river, are the hills of Swat, 
dominated by another PatSian race. To the north is an inter¬ 
vening watershed between Bajour and the small stale of Dir; 
and it is over this watershed and through the valley of Dir tliat 
the new road from Malakand and the Punjab runs to Chitral. 
The drainage of Bajour flows eastwards, starting from the eastern 
slopes of the dividing ridge which overlooks the Kunar and 
terminating in Uie Panjkora river, so that the district lies on 
a slope tilting gradually downwards from the Kunar ridge 
to the Panjkora. Nawagai is the chief town of Bajour, and 
the khan of Nawagai is under British protection for the safe¬ 
guarding of the Chitral road. Jandol, one of the northern valleys 
of Bajour, has ceased to be of political importance since the 
failure of its chief, Umra Khan, to appropriate to himself Bajour, 
Dir, and a great part of the Kunar valley. It was the active 
hostility between the amir of Kabul (who claimed sovereignty 
of the same districts) and Umra Khan that led, firstly, to the 
demarcation agreement of 1893 which fixed the boundary of 
Afghanistan in Kunar ; and, secondly, to the invasion of Chitral 
by Umra Khan (who was no party to the boundary settlement) 
and the siege of we Chitral fort in 1895. 

‘An interesting feature in Bajour topography is a mountain 
spur from the Kunar range, which curving .eastwards culminates 
in the well-known peak of Koh-i-Mor, wffich is visible from the 
Peshawar valley. It was here, at the foot of the mountain, 
that Alexander found the ancient city of Nysa and the Nysaean 
colony, traditionally said to have been founded by Dionysus. 
The Koh-i-Mor has been identified as the Meros of Arrian’s 
history—the three-peaked mountaiB from which (he god issued. 
It is also interestini to find that a section of the Kafir community 
of Kamdesh still claim the same Greek origin as did the Nysaeans ; 
ttiU cheat hymns *0 the god who sprang from Cir Nyia (the 


moantain of Nysa); whilst they maintain that they originally 
migrated from the Swat country to their present habitat in the 
lower B&shgoi. Long after Buddhism had spread to Cliitral, 
Gilgit, Dirand Swat; whilst NingraharwasstiU full of monasteries 
and temples, and the Peshawar valley was recognized as the seat 
of Buddhist learning, the Kafirs or Nysaeans held their own in 
Bajourand in tiie lower Kunar valley, where Buddhism apparently 
never prevailed. It is probable that the invader Baber (who has 
much to say about Bajour) fought them there in the early years 
of the i6th century, when on his way to found the Mogul dynasty 
of India centuries ^ter Buddhism had been crushed in northern 
India ly the destroyer Mahmud. 

The Gacettoem and Reports of the Indian Rovemment contain 
nearly all tl»e modern iniormation avaiiaUe atxnit liajour. The 
autobiography of Balier (liy Leyden and Erskinc) gives interesling 
details about the country in the 16th cenfiiry. For the connexion 
between the Kafirs and the ancient Nysaeans of Swat, see K, G. S. 
Javmal, voL vii., 1896. (!'. H. H.») 

BAJZK, JOSEPH (1804-1858), Hungarian poet and critic, 
was born at Sriicsi in 1804. His earliest conriibutions were 
made to Kisfaludy’s Aurora, a literary paper of which he was 
editor from 1830 to 1837. He also wrote largely in the KriHsche 
Blatter, the Athenaeum, and the Ftgyelmesu or Observer. His 
criticisms on dramatic art were considered the best of these rais- 
celtaeous writings. In 1830 he published tranMations of some 
foreign dramas, Auslaudische Biihne, and in 1835 a collectiMj 
of his own poems. In 1837 he was made director of the newly 
established national theatre at PesL He then, for some years, 
devoted himself to historical writing, end published in succession 
the Historical Library {Tbrtereti Kbnyvtdr), 6 vols., 1843-1845; 
theAffld«'»Pi«torfk(f//Phrfarck), 1845-1847 ; and the{/mwfiaZ 
History (Vildglaritet), 1847. Tlicse works are to some extent 
translations from German authors. In 1847 Bajza edited the 
journal of the opposition, EUenar, at Leijizig, and in March 1848 
Kossuth made him editor of his paper, Kossuth Hirlapja. In 
1850 he was attacked with brain disease and died in 1858. 

BAKALAI (BAJCAi.fc, Banoouens), a Bantu negroid tribe 
inhabiting a wide tract of French Congo between the river 
Ogow6 and a° S. Tliey appear to -be immigrants from the 
south-east, and have been supposed to lie conneeted racially 
with the Galoa, one of the Mpongwe tribes and the chief river- 
people of tlie OgowL The Bakolai have suffered much from 
the incursions of their neighbours the Fang, also arrivals from 
the south-east, and it may be that tlrey migrated to their present 
alxxle under pressure from this people at an earlier dale. Tliey 
are keen hunters and were traders in slaves and rublier; tlie 
slave traffic has been prohibited by the French autliuiities. 
Their women display considerable ingenuity in dressing their 
liair, often taking a whole day to arrange a coif ure; the hair 
is built up on a substructure of clay and a good deal of false 
hair incorporated ; a coat of red, green or yellow pigment often 
completes the effect. The same colours are used to decorate the 
hut doors. The villages, some of which are fortified with pali¬ 
sades, are usually very dirty ; chiefs and rich men own planta¬ 
tions which are situated at some distance from the village and 
to which their womenfolk are sent in times of war. The 
Bakalai of laike Isanga cremate their dead ; those df the Upper 
Ogow 4 throw the bodies into the river, with tlie exception of 
tliose killed in war. The body of a cliief is placed secretly in a 
hut erected in the depths of the forest, and the village is deserted 
for that night, in some cases altogether; tlie slaves of the 
deceased are (or were) sacrificed, and his wives scourged azid 
secluded in huts for a week. “ Natural ” deaths are attributed 
to the machinations of a sorcraer, and the poison-ordeal is often 
practised. Of their social organization little is known, but it 
I appears that nearly all kuMvidoals refmin from eating the fiesh 
of some paiticular animfiL 

BAK^ JAN (1787-1864), Dutch philologist and critic, wm 
born at Iziklen on t^ ist d September 1787, and from 18x7 to 
18^ he was professor of Greek and Roman Utentture at the 
university. He died on the a6th of Match 1864. His principal 
works are :—PosHtmi RkodU Rdiqmae Ducinnae (lAro); 
Cleomedis Cirtularis fiettnna de Sublimttde {t8eo); .BiUiotiteea 
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Criiica Nova (1825-1831) and Sehelua HypomnemcUa (1837- 
1862), a collection of wsays dealing mainly with Ckero and the 
Attic orators; Cicero, Dr Legibui (1842) and Or Oraiore (1863); 
the Rkeioricd^of Apsines and Umpnus (1849)* 

Hi> biography was written (in thitch) by his pnpil Rakhuieen van 
tier Brink (1865); for an appreciation of his services to classical 
lileratiirc see L. Muller. GtschichU der hlasHtdum Phthlovie in den 
NtederUmden (18G9). " 

BAKER, SIR BENIfAMIN (1840-1907), English engineer, was 
bnm near Bath in 1840, and, after remving his early training 
in a South Wales ironworks, liecame associated with Sir )ota 
Fowler in Ixindon. He took part in the construction of the 
Metropolitan railway (London), and in designing the cylindrical 
vessel in which Cleopatra’s Needle, now standing on the Thames' 
Emlmnkment, London, was brought over from F,g>'pt to England 
in 1877-1878. By this time he had already made himself an 
authority on bridge-construction, and shortly afterwards he 
was engaged on the work which made his reputatiim with the 
general public—the design and erection of the Forth Bridge. 
On the completion of this undertaking in i8qo he was made 
K.C.M.C;., and in the same year the Royal Society recognized 
his scientific attainments by electing him one of its fellows. 
Twelve years later at the formal opening of the Assuan dam, 
for which he was consulting-engineer, he was created K.C.B, 
Sir Benjamin Baker, who also had a large share in the introduc- 
tjon of the system widely adopted in London of constructing 
intra-urban railways in deep tubular tunnels built up of cast 
iron segments, obtained an extremely large professional practice, 
ranging over almast every branch of civil engineering, and was 
more or less directly concerned with most of the great engineering 
achievements of his day. He was also the author of many papers 
on engmeering subjects. He died at Pangbourne, Berks, on the 
19th of May 1907. 

BAKER, HENRY (1698-1774), Engli.sh naturalist, was bom 
m London on Uie 8th of May 1698. After serving an apprentice¬ 
ship with a bookseller, he devised a system of iastructing the 
deaf and dumb, l>y the practice of which he made a considerable 
fortune. It brought him to the notice of Daniel Defoe, whose 
youngest daughter Sophia he married in 1729. A year before, 
uikIlt the name of Henry Stonecastle, he was associated with 
Defoe in starting Uie Universal Spectator and Weekly Journal 
f elected fellow of the Society of Antiquaries and 

w the Royal Society. He contributed many memoirs to the 
Tramaclions of the latter soi;iety, and in 1744 received the 
gold medal for microscopical observations on the crystal¬ 
lization of saline particles. He was one of the founders of the 
OTCiety of Arts in 1754, and for some time acted as its secretary. 
He died in London on the 25th of Novemlicr 1774, Among his 
publications were The Microscope made Easy (1743), Emptovment 
for the Mtaoscope (1753), and several volumes of verse, onginal 
and translated, including The Universe, a Poem intended to 
the Pride of Man (1727). His name is perpetuated by 

Society, for the foundation of 
which he left by will the sum of £100. 

BAKER, SIR RICHARD(i 568 -i 644 / 5 ), author of theChroniele 

of the Kings of England and other works, was probably bom at 
.Sissinghurst m Kent, and entered Hart Hall, Oxford, as a 
commoner m 15^ He left the university without taking a 
degree, studied kw in London and afterwards travelled in 
Europe. In 1593 he was cliosen member of parliament for 
Arundel, m 1594 his university conferred upon him the degree 
of M.A., and in 1597 he was elected to parliament as the rraire- 
sentative East Griostead. In 1603 be was knighted by King 
James L, m i6ao he acted as high sheriff of Oxfordshire where 
he owned some property, and soon afterwards be married 
Margarot, d^ghter of Sir George Mainwaring, of Ightfield, 
Shrapmire. By irudcing himself responsible for some debts of 
hu wife s fam%, he was reduced to great poverty, which led te 
the seizure of fais Oxfordshire property m 1625, Quite penniless 
he took re%e in the Fleet prison in 1635, and w stUlin^ 
finement adien he died on the i8th of February 1644 116*0 
He was buried in the churdt of S€ Bride, Fleet Strret, Lon^. 
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During hu Mipnsonmant Baker spent his time mainly in 
” if® Chtomde of the Kings of England 
from the Time of Ae Romans’ Gmmnment unto the Death of King 
/a»iM (1643, and many subsequent editions). It was translated 
^ Dutch in 2649, and was continued down to 1658 1^ Edward 
Philhps, a nephew of John Milton. For many years the Chronide 
was extremely popukr, but owing to numerous inaccuracies its 
historical value is very slight Baker also wrote Cato Variegatus 
OT Catoes Morall Distichs, Translated and Paraphrased bv Sir 
Ktc/md Baker, Knight (London, 1636); Meditations on the 
ivu f : Translation of Nets Epistles by Moonsieur 

(**>38); dpolngie for Laymen’s Writing in Divinity, 
with a Short Meditation upon the Fall of Luafer (1641); Motives 
for Prayer upon the semen dayes of yriseeAf (1642); a tnuisla- 
Malvezzi's Discourses upon Cornelius Tacitus (1642), 
and neatrum Redivivum, or The Theatre Vindicated, a reply to 
the Histrio~Mastix of Willkm Prynne (1642). He also wrote 
Meditations upon several of the psalms of David, which have 
been collected and edited by A. B. Grosart (London, 1882). 
n Biographical Historv of England to the lievoluHon 

(LonS’ 177^179^)’“®*'“^*“ Britannka, corrcclecl by A. Kippis 

BAKEIL SIR SAMUEL WHITE (1821-1893), English explorer, 
was bom in London tm the 8th of June 1821. He was educated 
^rtly in Engknd and partly in Germany. His father, a West 
India merchant, destined him for a commercial career, but a 
short experience of office work proved him to be entirely un- 
suited to such a life. On the 3rd of August 1843 he married 
Henrietta Iliddulph Martin, daughter of the rector of Maisemore, 
tjlou^tershire, wd after two years in Mauritius the desire for 
travel took him in 1846 to Ceylon, where in the following year 
he founded an agricultural settlement at Nuwara Eliya, a 
mountain health-resort. Aided by his brother, he brought 
emi^nts thither from Engknd, together with choice breeds of 
cattle, and before long the new settlement was a success. During 
his residence in Ceylon he published, a*a result of many adven- 
turous hunting expeditions, The RifU and the Hound in Ceylon 
y^ 53 ), and two years later Eight Years’ Wanderings in Ceylon 
(iS.'i.S)- After a journey to Constantinople ahd the Crimea in 
1856, he found an outlet for his restless energy by undertaking 
the supervision of the construction of a railway across the 
Dobrudja, connecting the Danube with the Black Sea. After 
Its comjJotion he spent some months in a tour in south-eastern 
Europe and Asia Minor. It was during this time that he met 
m Hungaiy the lady who (in i860) became his second wife, 
Plorenoe, daughter of Finnian von Sass, his first wife having died 
m 1855. In March i86r he started upon his first tour of explora- 
tion in central Africa. This, in his own words, was undertaken 
to discover the sources of the Nile, with the hope of meeting 
the East African expedition under Captains Speke and Grant 
somewhere about the Victoria Lake.” After a year spent on the 
Sudan-Abyssinian border, during which time he learnt Arabic, 
explored the Atbara and other Nile tributaries, and proved that 
the Nile sedirnent came from Abyssinia, he arrived at Khartum, 
Iraving that city in December 1862 to follow up the course of the 
White Nile. Two months kter at Gondokoro he met Speke and 
Grant, who, after discovering the source of the Nfie were 
following the river to Egypt 'Iheir success made him fear that 
mere was nothing left for his own expedition to accomplish • 
but the two explorers generously gave him information which 
CMb ^ him, after separating from them, to achieve me discovery 
of Albert Nyanza, of whose existence credible assurance had 
already been given to Speke and Grant Baker first sighted 
me lake on the 14m of March 1864. After some time spent in 
me exploration of me neighbourhood, during which Baker 
demonstrated t^t the Nik flowed mrough me Albert Nyaan 
^f whose size he formed an exaggerated idea—he started smon 
jus return jou!^, and re^hod Khartum after many checks 
“•y *865. In the following October he returned to England 
wm his wife, who had accorapMied him throughout the whoit 
of we periiOQa and orckious journey. In recognition of the 
ochNvements by which Baker had indiaaolubly liidsed to name 
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with the eolution of the problem of the Nile sources, the R<ya] 
Geographical iMiciety awarded him its gold medal, and a similar 
distinction was liestowed on him by tne Paris Geographical Society. 
In August 1866 he was knighted. In the same year he published 
The Albert N’yama, Great Basin of the Nile, ani Explorations of 
the Nile Sources, and in 1867 The Nile rribuiaries of Abyssinia, 
both IsKjks quickly going through several editions. In 1868 he 
published a popular story called Cast up by the Sen. In i86q he 
attended the prince of Wales, afterwards King Ivdward VII., in 
a tour through Egypt. In the same year, at the request of the 
khedive Ismail, Baker undertook the command of a military 
expedition to the equatorial regions of the Nile, with the object 
of suppressing the slave-trade there and opening the way to 
commerce and civilization. Before starting from Cairo with a 
force of 1700 Egyptian troops—many of them discharged convicts 
—he was given the rank of pasha and major-general in the 
Ottoman army. laidy Baker, a.s before, accompanied him. The 
khedive appointed him governor-general of the new territory for 
fm:r years at a salary of £10,000 a year; and it was not until 
the expiration of that time that Raker returned to Cairo, leaving 
his work to be carried on by the new governor. Colonel Charles 
(icoige Gordon, He had to contend with innumerable difficulties 
—the bhuking of the river by sudd, the bitter hostility of 
officials interested in the slave-trade, the armed opiwsition of the 
natives—but he succeeded in planting in the new territory the 
foundations upon which others could build up an administration, 
lleretumcd to England with his wife in 1874, and in the following 
year purchased the estate of Sandford Orleigh in South Devon, 
where he made his home for the rest of his life. He published his 
narrative of the central African expedition under the title of 
Ismailia (1874). Cyprus as 1 saw it in rSyg was the result of a 
visit to that island. He spent several winters in Egypt, and 
travelled in India, the Rocky Mountains and Japan in search 
of big game, publishing in i8qo Wild Beasts and their Ways. 
He kept up an exhaustive and vigorous correspondence with 
men of all shades of (pinion upon Egyptian affairs, strongly 
opposing the abandonment of the .Sudan and sulisequently 
uiging its reconquest. Next to these, questions of maritime 
defence and strategy chiefly attracted him in his Inter years. 
He died at Sandford Orleigh on the 30th of December i8u3. 

See, Iwsides Ids own writings. Sir Samuel Baker, a Memoir, by 
T. Douglas Murray and A. Silva White (London, 1805). 

BAKER, THOMAS ()65f>-i74o), English antiquary, was bom 
on the 14th of Septemher 1656 at Ijinchester, Durham. He 
was the grandson of Colonel Baker of Crook, Durham, who won 
fame in the civil war by his defence of Newcastle against the 
Soots. He was educated at the free school at Durham, and 
proceeded thence in if>7a to St John’s College, Cambridge, 
where he afterwards obtained a fellowship. I.orf Crew, bishop 
of Durham, collated him to the rectory of I/mg-Newton in his 
diocese in 1687, and intended to give him that of Sedgcfield 
with a prebend had not Baker incurred his displeasure by 
refusing to read James ll.’s Declaration of Indulgence. The 
bishop who disgraced him for this refusal, and who was after¬ 
wards specially excepted from William's Act of Indemnity, took 
the oaths to that king and kept his bishopric till his death. 
Baker, on the other hand, though he had opposed James, refused 
to take the oaths to William ; he resigned Long-Newton on the 
1st of August i6qo, and retired to St John’s, in which he was 
protected till the aoth of January 1716-1717, when he and 
one-and-twenty others were deprived of their fellowships. 
After the passing of the Registering Act in 1713, he could not 
be prevailed on to comply with its requinments by registering 
his annuity of £40, although that annuity, left him by his father, 
with £io per annum from his elder brother's collieries, was now 
his whole subsistence. He retained a lively sense of the injuries 
he had suffered ; and inscribed himself in all his own books, as 
well as in those which he gave to the college library, soeius ejectus, 
and in some reetar ejectus. He omtinued to reside in the college 
as commoner-master till his sudden death frmn apoplexy on 
the end of July 1740. Tlie whole of his valuatde bwks and 
manuscripts he bequeathed to the university. The only works 
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I he published were, RefiecHons on Learning, showing the In- 
i sufficiency thereof in its several particulars, in order to evince the 
usefulness and necessity of Revelation (Lond., 1709-1710), and 
the preface to Bishop Fisher’s Funeral Sermon for Margaret, 
Countess of Richmond and Derby (1708)—both without his name. 
His valuable manuscript collections relative to the history and 
antiquities of the university of Cambridge, amounting to thirty- 
nine volumes in folio and three in quarto, are divid^ between 
the British Museum and the public library at Cambridge,—^the 
former possessing twenty-three volumes, the latter sixteen in 
folio and three in quarto. 

The life of Baker w.vs written by Rolicrt Ma.strni (Camli,, 1784), 
and by Horace Walpole in the quarto edition of his works. 

' BAKER, VALENTINE [Baker Pasha] (1827-1887), British 
soldier, was a younger brother of Sir Samuel Baker {q.v.). He 
was educated at Gloucester and in Ceylon, and in 1848 entered 
the Ceylon Rifles as an ensign. Soon transferred to the i2tb 
I,4mcers, he saw active service with that regiment in the Kaffir 
war of 1852-53. In the Crimean War Baker was present at the 
action of Traktir (or Tchemaya) and at the fall of Sevastopol, 
and in 1859 he became major in the 10th Hussars, succeeding 
only a year later to the command. This position he held for 
thirteen years, during which period the highest efficiency of 
his men was reached, and outside the regiment he did good 
service to his arm by his writings. He went through the wars of 
1866 and 1870 as a spectator with the German armies, and in 
1873 he started upon a famous journey through Khora.ssan. 
Though he was unable to reach Khiva the results of the journey 
afforded a great deal of political, geographical and military 
information, especially as to the advance of Russia in central 
Asia. In 1874 he was back in England and took up a staff 
appointment nt Aldershot. Less than a year later Colonel 
Baker’s career in the British army came to an untimely end. 
He was arrested on a charge of indecent a.ssault upon a young 
woman in a railway carriage, and was sentenced to a year’s 
imprisonment and a fine. His dismis.sal from the service was an 
inevitable consequence: it must be stated, however, that the view 
taken of the circum.stances by good authorities was that Baker’s 
conduct, when judged by conventional standards, admitted of 
considerable extenuation. He himself never opened his month 
in .self-defence. Two years later, having meanwhile left England, 
he entered the service of Turkey in the war with Russia. At first 
in a high position in the gendarmerie, he was soon transferred to 
Mehemet’s staff, and thence took over the command of a division 
of infantry. With this division Baker sustained the brilliant 
rearguard action of Tashkes.san against the troops of Gourko. 
Promoted Ferik (lieutenant-general) for this feat, he continued to 
command Sideiman’s rearguard with distinction. After the peace 
he was employed in an administrative post in Armenia, where he 
remained until 1882. In this year he was offered the command 
of the newly formed Egyptian army, which he accepted. On his 
arrival at Gairo, however, the offer was withdrawn and he only 
obtained the command of the Egyptian police. In this post he 
devoted by far the greater amount of his energy to the training 
of the gendarmerie, which he realized would be the reserve of 
the purely militaiy forces. 

When the Sudan War broke out, Baker, hastening with 3500 
men to relieve Tokar, encountered the enemy under Osman 
Digna at El Teb. His men became panic-stricken at the first 
ru.sh and allowed themselves to be slaughtered like sheep. Baker 
himself with a few of his officers succeeded by hard fighting in 
cutting a way out, but his force was annihilated. British troops 
soon afterwards arrived at Suakin, and Sir Gerald Graham took 
the offensive. Baker Pasha accompanied the British force, and 
guided it in its march to the scene of his defeat, and at the 
desperately-fought second battle of El Teb he was wounded. 
He remained in command of the Egyptian police until his death 
in 1887. Amongst his works may be mentioned Our National 
Defends (i860), War in Dtdgaria, a Narratm of Personal Ex¬ 
perience (hondon, 1879), Clotds in the East (London, 1876). 

BAKER CITY, a city and the county-seat of Baker county. 
Oregon, U.S.A., about 337 m. E. by S, o{J*ofliiand. Pop. (1890) 
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4604; (1(100)6663(1017 foreign-born); (1010)6742. The city is 
served by the Oregon Rnilroad & Navigation Company, and by 
the Sumpter Valley railway, a short line (62 m.) extending from 
Baker Qty to Austin, Oregon. Baker City lies in the valley of 
Powder river, at the base of the Blue Mountains, and has an 
elevation of about 3440 ft above the sea. It is the largest city 
in eastern Oregon, wid is the centre of important mining, lumber, 
farming and live-stock interests. It was laid out as a town in 
1865, became the county-seat in 1868, and was chartered as a 
city in 1874. ITie county and the city were named in honour of 
Edward Dickinson Baker (1811-1861), a political leader, orator 
and soldier, who was bom in London, England, was taken to the 
United States in 1815, was a representative in Congress from 
Illinois 101845-1846 ancl 1849-1851, served in the Mexican Warasa 
colonel (1846-1847). liecame a prominent lawyer in California and 
later in Oregon, was a Republican member of the United States 
Senate in 1860-1861 and was killed at Ball’s Bluff, Virginia, on the 
21st of October 1861, whUe serving as a colonel in theFederaJ army. 

BAKEWELL, ROBERT (1725-1795) English agriculturist, 
was bom at Dishley, Leicestershire, in 1725. His father, a funner 
at the same place, died in 1760, and Rolwt Bakewell then took 
over the management of the estate. By visiting a large number 
of farms all over the country, he had already acquired a wide 
theoretical knowledge of agriculture and stock-breeding; and 
this knowledge he now put to practical u.se at Dishley. His main 
object was to improve the breed of sheep and oxen, and in this 
he was highly successful, his new Leicestershire breed of sheep 
attaining within little more than half a century an international 
reputation, while the Dishley cattle (also known os the new 
Leicestershire long-hom) berame almost as famous. He extended 
his breeding experiments to horses, producing a new and particu¬ 
larly useful type of farm-horse. He was tlie first to c.stablish the 
trade in ram-letting on a large scale, and founded the Dishley 
Society, the object of which was to ensure purity of breed. The 
value of his own stock was quickly recognized, and in one year 
hemade 1200 guineas fnmi the letting of a.single ram. Bakewell’s 
agricultural experiments were not confinetl to stock-breeding. 
His reputation stood high in every detail of farm-management, 
and as an improver of grass land by systematic irrigation he had 
no rival. He died on the ist of October 1795. 

BAKEWELL, ROBERT (1768-1843), English geologist, was 
bom in 1768. He was an able observer, and deserving of mention 
as one of the earliest teachers of general and practical geology. 
His Introduction to Geology contained much sound informa¬ 
tion, and reached a fifth edition in 1838. The second edition was 
translated and published in (iermany, and the third and fourth 
editions were reprinted in America by Professor Silliman of Yale 
College. Bakewell was author also of an Introduction to Minera¬ 
logy (1819), and of Travels comprising Observations made during 
a Residence in the Tarentaise, &c. (2 vols., 1823). He died at 
Hampstead on the 15th of August 1843. 

BAKEWELL, a market-town in the western parliamentary 
division of Derbyshire, England, on the river Wye, 25 m. N.N.W. 
of Derby, on the Midland railway. Pop. of urban district (1901) 
2850. _ The church of All Saints is mentioned in Domesday, an<l 
tradition ^ribes the building of its nave to King John^ while the 
western side of the tower must be older still. Within are some 
admirable specimens of encaustic tiles, and several monuments of 
the Vernon and Manners families ; while an ancient runic rood- 
stone ^nds in the churchyard. Zinc and marble are worked in 
tire neighbourhood. The cotton manufacture was established in 
the town by Sir Richard Arkwright. Bakewell is noted for a 
chalybeate spring, of use in ^es of chronic rheumatism, and 
there are baths attached to it. A kind of jam-cake, called a 
“ Bakewell pudding,” gives another sort of fame to the place. 
The almshouses, known as St John's hospital, were founded in 
1602 ; and in 1637 a free grammar school was endowed by Lady 
Grace Manners. Among modem buildings may be mentioned 
the Bakewell and High Peak Institute, and the town hall and 
museum. On Castle Hill, in the vicinity, are the remains of an 
earthwork, said to have been raised by Edward the Elder in 924. 
Within the parish are included the mansions of Burton Closes 
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and Castle Hill Two miles from the town, amidst beautiful 
gardens and meadows, is Haddon Hall To the east lies the 
magnificent domain of Cha^sworth. The scenery of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, in both the Wye and the Derwent valleys, is very 
beautiful; the village of Eyam (pronounced Eem) near the 
Derwent may be noticed as specially picturesque. The plague 
of 1665, carried hither from London, almost depc^ulat^ this 
village, and the name of the rector, William Mompesson, 
attracted wide notice on account of his brave attempts to 
combat the outbreak. 

BAKHCHMARAI (Turk, for “ garden-palace ”), a town of 
Russia, in the government of Taurida, situated in a narrow gorge 
in the Crimea, 20 m. by rail S.S.W. of Simferopol. From the 
close of the 15th century down to 1783 it was the residence of the 
Tatar khans of tlie Crimea; and its streets wear a decidedly 
oriental look. The principal building, the palace, or Khan-sarai, 
was originally erected in 1319 by Abdul-Sahal-Ghirai, destroyed 
in 1736, and restored at Potemkin’s command for the reception 
of Catherine 11 . Attached to it is a mausoleum, which contains 
the tombs of many of the khans. There arc in the place no fewer 
than thirty-six mosques. The population consists for the most 
part of Tatars. Bakhchi-sarai manufactures morocco, sheep¬ 
skin cloaks, agricultural implements, sabres and cutlery. Pop. 
(1897) 12,955. Two and a half miles to the east is Chufut-Kaleh 
(or jews’city), formerly the chief scat of the Karaite Jews of 
the Crimea, situated on lofty and almost inaccessible cliffs; it is 
now deserted except by the rabbi. Between Bakhchi-sarai and 
Chufut-kaleh is the Uspenskiy monasteiy', clinging like a swallow’s 
nest to the face of the cliffs, and the scene of a great pilgrimage 
on the 15th (29th) of August every year. 

BAKHMUT, a town of Russia, in the government of Ekateri- 
noslav, near the river from which it derives its itame, 136 m. E. 
of the town of Ekaterinoslav. It owed its origin in the latter half 
of the 17th century to the discovery of salt-springs, and now 
produces coal, salt, alabaster and quicksilver, and manufactures 
steel roils. Pop. (1897) 19,416. • 

bakhtiArl one of the great nomad tribes of Persia, whose 
camping-grouiwis arc in the hilly district known as the BakhtHri 
province. This province extends from Chaharmahal (west of 
Isfahan) in the E., to near Shushter in the W., and separated from 
Lurlst in in the N. by the Dizful river (Ab i Diz), and in the S. 
touches Behbah m and Ram Hormuz. 'The Bakhtidri are divided 
into the two great divisions Haft-lang and Chahar-lang, and a 
numl«r of branches and clans, and were known until the 15th 
century as the “ Great Lurs,” the “ Little Lurs ” being the tribes 
settled in the district now known as Luristan, with Khorremdbad 
as capital According to popular tradition the Lurs originally 
came from Syria in the 10th century, but it is now held that they 
were in Persia long, perhaps fifteen centuries, before. They speak 
the Lur language, a Persian dialect. The Bakhtidri number about 
38,000 or 40,000 families, under 200,000 souls, while the area of 
the district occupied by them is about 25,000 sq. m. In the 
middle of the 19th century they could put 20,000 well-equipped 
horsemen into the field, but in consequence of misrule and long- 
lasting feuds between the different branches, which the govern¬ 
ment often fostered, or even instigated, the district has become 
poor, and it would now be difficult to find 4000 horsemen. The 
province is under the governor-general of Arabistan, and pays a 
yearly tribute of about £5000. The chiefs of the Bakhtidri in 
1897, having obtained the sluh’s p>ermission for improving the 
road between Shusliter or Ahvdz and Isfahan, an iron suspension 
bridge with a span of 120 ft. was erected over the Karun river at 
Guddr i Balutek; another, with a span of 70 ft., over the Bdzuft 
river at Pul i Amdrat; and a stone bridge over the Korun at 
Do-pu-lan. 

For accounts of the Bakhtidri see Mrs Bishop (IsalH^Ua Bird), 
Journeys in Persia arid Kurdistan (London, iStjj); C. de Bode, 
Travels in Luristan (London, 1S41); Lord Curzon, Persia and the 
Persian Question, vol. ii. 281-303 (London, 1892); Sir H. Layard, 
Early Adventures in Persia (t,/)ndon, 1894). (A. H.-S.) 

BAKING, the action of the verb “ to Intke,” a word, in various 
forms, common to Teutonic languages (cf. Ger. backen), meaning 
to cook by dry heat. “ Baking ” is thus primarily applied to 
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the proGf sj o£ preparing bre&d, and is also applied to Ae hardm- 
ing by heat or " firing " of pottery, earthenware or bricks. (See 
Bkbao ; Cbraxics and Brick.) * 

BAKIS (i.e. “ speaker,” from /S-ifw), a general name for tte 
inspired prophets and dispensers of oracles who fiourished in 
Greece from the 8th to the 6th century b.c. Suidas mentions 
three; a Boeotian, an Arcadian and an Athenian. The first, 
who was the most famous, was said to have been inspired by 
the nymphs of the (.'orydan cave. His oracles, of which sped- 
mens are extant in Herodotus and Pausunias, were writt^ in 
hexameter verse, and were considered to have been strikingly 
fulfilled. The Arcadian was said to have cured the women of 
Sparta of a fit of madness. Many of the oracles which were 
current Under hi* name Itave lieen attributed to Onomacritus. 

Herodotus viii. 20, 7;. 1,. 4 j Paasanias iv. 27, ix. 17, x. 12; 
Schol. Aristoi>h. /'«■, 1070; see Gottling, Opiismla Aiailemica (iROq). 

BAKOCZ, TAMAS.Cakdinal (1442-1521), Hungarian ecclesi¬ 
astic and statesman, was the son of a wagoner, adopted by bis 
uncle, wlio trained him for the priesthood and whom he succeeded 
as rector of TtHel (1480). .Shortly afterward.s he became one of 
the secretaries of King Matthias I., who made him bishop of 
(iyur and a member of the ro>al council (1400). I'nder 
Wladislaus II. (1400-1516) he became succc-ssively bishop of 
liger, the richest of the Hungarian sees, archbishop of Esr.tergom 
(1497), cardinal (1500), and titular patriarch of Constantinople 
(1510). From 1490 to his death in 1521 he was the leading 
statesman of Hungary and mainly responsible for her foreign 
jxdicy. It was solely tlnough his efforts that Hungary did not 
accede to the league of Cambrai, was consistently friendly with 
Venice, and formed a family compact with the Habsburgs. He 
was also the only Magyar prelate who seriously aspired to the 
pa))ul throne. In 1513, on the death of Julius JL, he went to 
Rome for the express purpose of bringing about his own election 
as pope. He was received with more than princely pomp, and 
all but succeeded in his design, thanks to his extraordinary 
ndroitne.ss and the comn^nd of an almost unlimited bribing-fund. 
But Venice and the emperor played him false, and he failed. 
He returned to Hungary as papal legate, bringing with him the 
bull of Leo X. proclaiming a fresh crusade against the Turks. 
But the crusade degenerated into a jacquerie which ravaged 
the whole kingdom, and much di.scredited Bakocz. He lost 
some of his influence at first after the death of Wladislaus, but 
continued to be the guiding spirit at court, till age and infirmity 
confined him almost entirely to his house in the last three years 
of his life. Bakocz was a man of great ability but of no moral 
principle whatever. His whole life was a tissue of treachery. 
He was false to his benefactor Matthias, false to Matthias’s son 
Janos Corvinus (q.v.), whom he chicaned out of the throne, and 
false to his accomplice in that transaction. Queen Beatrice. | 
His rapacity disgusted even an age in which e\ ery one could 
be bought and sold. His attempt to incorporate the wealthy 
diocese of Transylvania with his own primatial province was 
one of the princijial cau-ses of the spread of the Reformation 
in Hungar)'. He left a fortune of many millions. His one re¬ 
deeming feature w.as a love of art; his own catliedral was a 
veritable Pantheon. 

Slt Vilmos I'ruknoi, Tamds Bakdct (Hung,) (Budapest, 1889). 

(K. N. B.) 

BAKRI fAbu 'Ulxvid '.Abdallah ilm 'Abd iil-'AzTz ul-Bakri], 
(1040-1094), Arabian geographer, was born at Cordova. His 
best-known work is the dictionary of geographical names which 
occur in the poets, with an introduction on the scats of the 
Arabian tribra. This has been edited by F. Wiistenfeld 
(CRSttingen, 1876-1877). Another of his .works was a general 
geography of the worid, which exists in manuscript. The part 
referring to North Africa was edited by M‘G. de Slane (Algiers, 
»* 57 ). 

Sue C. Brookolmonn's Geseh. dir Arab. IJUiratur (Weimar, 1S98), 
vol. i. p. 476. 

BAKU, a government of Russian Transcaucasia, stratching 
along the west coast of the Caspian Sea from 41° 50' to 30' 
N. lat, and Imunded on the W. by the government of Elisavetpol 
and the province of Daghestan, and on the S. by Persia. It 


includes the Kuba plain tm the north-east slope of the Caucasus; 
the eastern extremity of that range'from the Shnh-ria^ (13,960 
ft.) and the Bazardyuz (14,727 ft) to the Caspian, where it ter¬ 
minates in the Apsheron peninsula; the steppes of the lower Kura 
and Aras on the soutli of the Caucasus, and a narrow coast-belt 
between the Anti-Caucasus and the Caspian. The last-mentioned 
region lies partly round the Kizil-ag^ Bay, opening to the 
south. Area of government, 15,172 sq. m. Both slopes of the 
Oiucasus are very fertile and well irrigated, with fine forests, 
fields of rice and other cereals, and flourishing gardens. The 
steppes of the Kura are also fertile, but require artificial irriga¬ 
tion, especially for cotton. In addition to agriculture and cattle- 
breeding, the vine and mulberry are extensively grown. The 
Apsheron peninsula is dry and bare of vegetation ; but within 
it are situated the famous petroleum wdls of Baku. These, 
which go down to depths of 700 to 1700 ft., yield crude naphtha, 
from which the petroleum or kerosene is distilled; while the 
heavier residue (mazui) is used as lubricating oil and for fuel, 
for instance in the locomotives of the Transcas;rian railway. 
Wherea-s in 1863 the output was only 5500 tons of crude naphtha, 
in 1904 it amounted to 9,833,600 tons ; but business was much 
injured by a serious fire in 1905. The oil-fields lie around the 
town of Baku : the largest, that of Bakkhany-Sabonchi-Romany 
(6 sq. m.), is 84 m. north of the town ; that of Bibi-Eybat. is 
34 m. south ; the black town ” (Nobel's) is 2 m. south-east; 
and beyond the last named is the “ white town ” (Rothschild's). 
The lighter oil is conveyed to Batum on the Black Sea in pipes, 
and is there shipped for export; the heavier rals reach the same 
port and the ports of Novorossiysk and Poti, also on the Black 
Sea, in tank railway-cars. At Surakhani, 13 m. east of the town, 
is the now disused temple of the Parsee fire-worshippers, who 
were attracted thither by the natural fountains of inflammable 
gas. 

Tlic government is divided into six districts, the chief towns 
of which arc Baku (the capital of the government), Geok-chai 
(pop. 2247 *0 1897), Kuba (15,346), Lenkoran (87M), Salyany 
(to,l68), in district of Jevat, and Shemakha (20,008). The 
population numbered 828,511 in 1897, of whom the major jiart 
were Tatars ; other races were Russians, the Iranian tribes 
of the Tates (89,519) and Talysh (34,994), Armenians (52,233) 
and the Caucasian mountaineers known as Kurins. 

BAKU, the chief town of the government of tiie same name, 
in Russian Transcaucasia, on the south side of the peninsula 
of Apsheron, in 40° 21' N. and 49“ 50' E. It is connected by 
rail with the south Russian railway system at Beslan, the junction 
for Vladikavkaz (400 m.), via Derbent and Petroysk, with Batum 
(560 m.) and Poti (536 m.) on the Black Sea via Tiflis. A long 
stone quay next the'harbour is backed by the new town climbing 
up the slopes behind. To the west is the old town, consisting of 
steep, narrow, winding streets, and presenting a decidedly oriental 
ap|)earancc. Here are the ruins of a palace of the native khans, 
built in the 16th century ; the mosques of the Persian shahs, 
built in 1078 and now converted into an arsenal; nearer the sea 
the “ maidens' tower,” transformed into a lighlhonse ; and not 
far from it remains of ancient walls projecting above the sea, 
and showing traces of Arabic architecture of the 9th and loth 
centuries. Beside the harbour are engineering works, dry docks 
and barracks, stores and workshops beloi^ing to the Russian 
Caspian fleet. Besides the petroleum refineries ie town possesses 
oil-works (for fuel), flour-miUa, sulphuric acid works and tobacco 
hmtories. Owing to its excellent harbour Baku is a chief depot 
for merchandise coming from Persia and Transcaspia—raw 
cotton, silk, rice, wine, fish, dried fruit and timber—and for 
Russian manufactured goods. The dimatc is extreme, tlie 
mean temperature for the year bei^ 58° F., for January 38“, 
for July 80°; annual rainfall 9-4 in. A wind of exceptional 
violence blows sometimes from liie N.N.W. in winter, Pqj. 
(1860)13,381; (1897)112,253; (1900) 179, 133 - The town is 
mentioned ^ the Arab geograpiiei, Masudi, in the 10th century. 
From 1509 it was in the possession of the Persians. The Russians 
captured it from them m 1723, but resttwed it» 1735; it was 
incorporated in the Russian empire in t8o6. In 1904-1905, 
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in consequence of the general polttical anarchy, serious conflicta 
took place here between the Tatars and the Armenians, and 
two-thirds of the Balakhani and Bibi-Eybat oil-works were 
burned. 

Sep Marvin, The Rtgiim of the Etomal Pin (ed. l8oi), and J. D. 
Henry, Uahu, an Eventful History (1906). {V. A. K.) 

BAKUNIN, MIKHAIL (1814-1876), Russian anarchist, was 
bom of an aristocratic family at Torjok, in the government of 
Tver, in 1814. As an officer of the Imperial Guard, he saw service 
in Poland, but resigned his commission from a disgust of despotism 
aroused by witnes-sing the repressive methods employed against 
the Poles. He proceeded to Germany, studied Hegd, and soon 
got into touch with the leaders of the young German movement 
in Berlin. Thence he went to Paris, where he met Proudhon 
and George Sand, and also made the acquaintance of the chief 
Polish exiles. From Paris he journeyed to Switzerland, where 
he resided for some time, taking an active share in all socialistic 
movements. While in Switzerland he was ordered by the Russian 
government to return to Russia, and on his refusal his property 
was confiscated. In 1848, on his return to Paris, he published 
a violent tirade against Russia, which caused his expulsion fnm 
Prance. The revolutiouar)' movement of 1848 gave him the 
opportunity of entering upon a violent campaign of democ,ratic 
agitation, and for his participation in the Dresden insurrection 
of 1849 he was arrested and condemned to death. The death 
sentence, however, was commuted to imprisonment for life, 
and he was eventually handed over to the Russian authorities, 
by whom he was imprisoned and finally sent to eastern Siberia 
in 1855. He received permission to remove to the Amur region, 
whence he succeeded in c.scaping, making his way through Japan 
and the United States to England in 1861. He spent tlie rest 
of his life in exile in western Europe, principally in Switzerland, 
In 1869 he founded the Social Democratic Alliance, which, how¬ 
ever, dissolved in the same year, and joined the Inteniational 
(f/.7).). In 1870 he attempted a rising at Lyons on the principles 
afterwards exemplified by the Paris Commune. At tlie Hague 
congress of the International in 1872 be was outvoted and 
cx|jelled by the Marx party. He retired to Lugano in 1873 
and died at Bern on the 13th of June 1876. 

Nothing can be clearer or more frank and comprehensive in 
its destructiveness tlian the revolutionary anarcliism of Bakunin. 
He rejects all tlif ideal systems in every name and shape, 
from the idea of God downwards ; and every form of external 
authority, whether emanating from tlie will of a sovereign or from 
universal suffrage, “ The liberty of man,” he says in his Dieu 
et I’jiiat (published posthumously in 1882) “ consists solely in 
this, that he obeys the laws of nature, because lie has himself 
recognized them as such, and not because tliey have been imposed 
upon him externally by any foreign will whatsoever, human 
or divine, collective or individual.” In this way will the whole 
problem of freedom be salved: that natural laws be ascertained 
by scientific discovery, and the knowledge of them be universally 
diffused among the rrmsscs. Natural laws being thus recognized 
by every man for himself, he cannot but obey &era, for they are 
the laws also of his own nature ; and the need for political 
organization, administration and legislation will at once disappear. 
Nor win he admit of any privileged position or class, 'for " it is 
the peculiarity of privilege and of every privileged position to 
kill the intellect and heart of man. The pnvileged man, whether 
he be privileged politically or economicdly, is a man depraved 
in intellect and heart” “ In a word, we object to all legislation, 
all authority, and all mfluence, privili^ed, patented, official 
and legal, even when it has proceeded from universal suffrage, 
convinced that it must^ldways turn to the profit of a dominating 
and exploiting minonty, against the interests of the immense 
majori^ enslaved.” &dcunin’s methods of realizing his revolu- 
tiqnaty promanune ut not less frank and destructive than his 
principles, revolutionist, as he would recommend him 
to be, is a consecrated man, who will allow no private interests 
or feelings, and no scruples of religion, patriotism or morality, to 
turn him aside from bis mission, the aim of which is by all available 
means to overturn the exjstiog society. (See Anarchism.) 


BArKWBil, a Bantu natko c< German Camerooo, West 
Africa. Acnmrding to tradition they are migranti ir^ the 
eastward. The “ Brushmeif,” for that is die meaning of their 
name, are groiqied in about sixty separate olans. They are a 
lively intelligent people, brave fighters and daring hunters, and 
in their love of songs, music and elocution are superior to many 
negro races. Their domestic affections are strongly developed. 
Tlieir chief physical peculiarity is the grait disparity between 
the size and complexion of the sexes, most of the women being 
much shorter and far lighter in colour than the men. The Ba- 
Kwiri are generous and open-handed among tliemselves; but 
the law of blood for blood Is mercilessly fulfilled, even in cases of 
accideatid homicide. Their religion is ancestor-worship,blended 
with witchcraft and magic. They believe in good and evil 
spirits, those of the forests and seas being especially feared. In 
common with their neighbours the Dualla (g.v.) we Ba-Kwiri 
possess a curious drum language. By drum-tapping news is 
conveyed from clan to clan. Slaves and women are not allowed 
to master this language, but all the initiated are bound to repeat 
it so os to pass the messages on. The Ba-Kwiri have also a bom 
language peculiar to themselves. 

BALA, a market-town and urban district of Merionethshire, 
N. Wales, at the north end of Bala Lake, 17 m. N.E. of Dolgelley 
(Dolgellau). Bop. (1901) 1554. It is little more than one wide 
street. Its manufactures are flannel, stockings, gloves and 
liosiery (for which it was well known in the i8th century). Tlie 
Tower of Bala (some 30 ft. high by 50 diameter) is a tumulus 
or “ moat-hill,” formerly thought to mark the site of a Roman 
camp. The theological college of the Calvinistic Methodists 
and the grammar school (endowed), which was founded in 1712, 
are the chief features, together with the statue of the Rev. 
Thomas Charles, the distinguished theological writer, to whom 
was largely due the foundation of the British and Foreign Bible 
.Society. Bala Lake, the largest in Wales (4 m. long by some J m. 
wide), is subject to sudden and dangerous floods, deep and clear, 
and full of pike, perch, trout, eel and^reyMi'ad. TTie gwptiad 
(Caregonus) is peculiar to certain waters, as those of Bala I^ke, 
and is fully described by Thomas Pennant in his Zoology (1776). 

The lake (JJyn Tegid) is crossed by the Dee, local tradition 
having it that the waters of the two never mix, like those of 
Alpheus and the sea. 

BALAAM Bil'am; BaXadp; Vg. Balaam ; the ety¬ 
mology of the name is uncertain), a prophet in the Bible. 
Balaam, the son of Beor, was a Gentile seer; he appears in the 
history of the Israelites during their sojourn in the plains of 
Moab, cast of Jordan, at the close of the Forty Years' wandering, 
shortly before the death of Moses and the crossing of the Jordan. 
Israel had conquered two kings of eastern Palestine—Sihon, king 
of the Amorites, and Og, king of Bashan. Balak, king of Moab, 
liecaroe alarmed, and sent for Balaam to curse Israel; Balaam 
came after some hesitation, but when he sought to curse Israel 
Yahweh compelled him to bless them. 

The main passage concerning Balaam is Num. xxii-xxv.; it 
consists of a narrative which serves as a framework for seven 
oracular poems, the first four being of some length and the last 
three very brief. The story is doubtless based on ancient 
tradition, current in various forms; the Old Testament references 
arc not wholly consistent. 

The narrative in Num. xxii. ff. is held to be compiled with 
editorial additions from the two ancient documents (900--700 B.c.) 
commonly denoted by the symbols J and B. The distribution 
of the material between the two documents is uncertain; but 
some such scheme as die foibwing is not improbable. The 
references to portions the origin of rriach is especially uncertain 
are placed in brackets ( )- 

Thepresent narrative, therefore, isnotKally a single confknious 
story, kit may be resolved into two older accounin. In combiiv- 
ing these two and using them as a framework for the poems, 
the compilers have altered, added and omitted. Naturally, 
when both documents made statements which were nearly 
identical, ont might be omitted; so that neither account need 
be given in full in the composite passage. The two older accouiks, 
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u &r M they are given here, may have run somewhat thus: 
Kttorations of supposed omissions are given in square bracketsf]. 

(i.) J. xxii. sb-sa to “ Beor ” (sc lo “ to the land ”—7, ii, 17, 
18). Balak, king of Moab, alarmed at the Israelite conquests, 
tends elders of Moab and Midian to Balaam, son of Beor, to the 
land of Ammon, to induce him to come and curse Israel. He 
sends back word that he can only do what Yahwch commands. 

The lanil of Ammon. The current Helircw Text has the land of 
'ammo, i.«. asEV. " his j)eopli /' Imt .t »>«<>« is read by the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, the Syruic and Vulgate Versions and some Hebrew 
MSS., and is accepted l>y many modem scholars. 

xxii. 2Z“35a to “ Balaam,’* also “ Go ” and “ So Balaam 
went.” Nevertheless Balaam sets out with two servants to go 
to Balak, but the Angel of Yahweh meets him. At first the 
.Angel is seen only by the ass, which arouses Balaam’s anger by 
its efforts to avoid the Angel. The ass is miraculously enabled 
to speak to Balaam. Yahweh at last enables Balaam to .see the 
Angel, who tells him that he would have slain him but for the a.ss. 
Balaam offers to go back, but is told to go on. 

Speaking animals are a common feature’ of folk-lore ; the only 
other CiUtt-in the Old TesUmcnt i.s the serpent m Eden. Maimonides 
suggested that the episode of the Angel and the conversation with 
the a.ss i.s an account ol a vision: similar views have tieen held 
by E. W. Hengstenborg and other Christian scholars. Others, f.g. 
Volck in Hauck s llealennklopidie (s. “ Bileam "), regard the state¬ 
ments aliout the ass speaking as figurative; the a.s,s brayed, and 
Balaam tran,slated tlie sound into words. 'I'lic ordinary literal 
inter()relatioii is more probable; Imt it does not follow that the 
authors of the Pentateuch intended the story to be taken as his¬ 
torical in its details. It need hardly be said tliat the exact accuracy 
ol such narratives is not an ossentud part of the Christian faith; 
no such doctrine is laid down by the creeds and confessions. 

xxii. .•56, 39, xxiv, 1, 2, 10-14, *. 5 ' Balak meets Balaam and 
they go together (and offer sacrifices]; Balaam, however, blesses 
Israel by divine inspiration; Balak remonstrates, hut Balaam 
reminds him of his mes.sage and again blesses Israel. Then 
Balaam goes borne. (For the relation of the poems to J's 
narrative, sec below.) 

(ii.) E. xxii. 2,30, si ‘ito Pethor, which is by the river,” 8-10, 
12-16, iq-2i, 37a, to " unto me,” 38. Balak, king of Moab, 
alarmed at the conquests of Israel, sends the princes of Moab to 
Balaam at Pethor on the Euphrates, that he may come and curse 
Israel. 

A. jeremias, ffui Mte Testament im i.iihte des alien Orients, 
p. 278, adopts Maniiiurt'.s view that tlic " River ” [nahar) is tlie so- 
called " River " (better " Ravine " nahat) of Egypt or Musri, on 
the southern frontier of Judea. So too Winckler, in the new edition 
of E. Schrader's Die KeUinschriften und das Alls Testament. It has 
been usual to keep nahar and take it in its ordinary sense when used 
alisolutely, t.f. the Euphrates, and to identify Pethor with a Pitrn 
on a tribnt;iry of the Euphrates, mentioned in an inscription of 
Shalinancser 11 . Dent, xxlii. 4 places Pethor in Mesopotamia. 

God appears to him in a dream and forbids him to go. The 
princes return and reiiort to Balak, who sends them back to 
put further pressure on Balaam. God in another dream per¬ 
mits him to go, on condition that he speaks what God tells him. 
He goes with the princes of Moab. Balak meets them, and 
Balaam warns him that he can only speak what God tells him. 

xxii. 40, 41, xxiii. 1-6, 11-17. Balak offers sacrifices, but 
Yahweh inspires Balaam with a blessing on Israel. Balak 
remonstrates and Balaam explains. They try to get a more 
favourable result by sacrificing on a different spot, and liy 
placing Balaam on the top of Pisgah to view Israel, but he 
is again compelled to bless Israel. After further remonstrances 
and explanations [Balaam goes home]. (For the relation of the 
poems to E's narrative, see Mow.) 

Deut. xxiii. 3-6' summarises E's account of this incident, 
adding, however, the feature that the Ammonites were associated 
with the Moabites, possibly an imperfect reminiscence of the 
reference to Ammon in J. Joshua, in his farewell speech to the 
Israelites,''’ also refers to this episode. The Priestly Code * has 
a different story of Balaam, in which he advises tire Midianites 
how they may bring disaster on Israel by seducing the people 
' emoted Noh. xiii. if. • Josh. xxiv. 9. 10. E; cf. Micoh vi. 5. 
s Num. xxxi. 8 (quoted Josh. xiii. 22), 16. Thase reforeaces are 
not necessarily inconsistent with JE; but tbry arc probably based 
on on independent tradition. The date o( the Priestly Code is ca. 
400 B.C. 


from their loyalty to Yahweh. Later on he is slain in 
battle, fighting in the ranks of Midian. 

It is often supposed that the name of the king of Edom,* 
Bela, son of Beor, is a corruption of Balaam, and that, therefore, 
one form of the tradition made him a king of Edom. 

The Poems fall into two groups: the first four, in xxiii. 1.- 
xxiv. 19, are commonly regarded as ancient lyrics of the early 
monarchy, perhaps in the time of David or Solomon, which 3 and 
E insert^ in their narrative. Some recent critics,’’ however, 
are inclined to place them in the post-exilic period, in which case 
a late editor has substituted them for earlier, probably less 
edifying, oracles. But the features which are held to indicate 
late date may be due to editorial revision. 

The first two are found in an E setting, and therefore, if 
ancient, formed part of E. 

The First, xxiii. 7-10, prophesies the unique exaltation of 
Israel, and its countless numbers. 

The Second, xxiii. 18-24, celebrates the moral virtue of Israel, 
the monarchy and its conquests. 

Again the second couple arc connected with J. 

The Third, xxiv. 3-9, also celebrates the glory and conquests 
of the monarchy. 

Agag, in verse 7, can hardly be the Amalekitc king of 1 .Sam. 
XV. ; Amalek was too small and obscure. The Septuagint and 
other Greek Versions and Sam. Pent, have Gog, which would 
imply a post-exilic date, cf. Ezek. xxxix. Protably both Agag 
and Gog are textual corruptions. Og has Ireen suggested, but 
does not .seem a great improvement. 

The Fourth, xxiv. 14-10, announces tlie coming of a king, 
pos.sibly David, who shall conquer Edom and Moab. 

The remaining poems are usually regarded as later additions ; 
thus the Oxford Hexaieuch on Num. xxiv. 20-24. " The three 
concluding oracles seem irrelevant here, being concerned neither 
with Israel nor Moab. It has been thought that they were added 
to bring the cycle up to seven.” 

The Fifth, xxiv. 20, deals with the ruin of Amalek. It is of 
uncertain date; if the historical Amalek is meant, it may lie 
early ; but Amajek may be symbolical. 

Tlie Sixth, xxiv. 21 f., deals with the destruction of the Kenite 
state by Assyri.'i; also of uncertain date, Assyria lieing, according 
to some, the ancient realm of Nineveh, according to others the 
Selcncid kingdom of Syria, which was also called Assyria. 

The Seventh, xxiv. 23 f., speaks of the coming of ships from 
the West, to attack A.ssur and " Eber ” ; it may refer to the 
conquest of Persia by Alexander the Great. An interesting, 
but doubtful, emendation makes this poem describe the ruin 
of Shamal, a state in N.W. Syria. 

In the New Testament Balaam is cited as a type of avarice ;" 
in Rev. ii. 14 we read of false teachers at Pergamum who held 
the “ teaching of Balaam, who taught Balak to cast a stumbling- 
block before the children of Israel, to eat things sacrificed to 
idols, and to commit fornication.” 

Balaam has attracted much interest, alike from Jews, Christians 
and Mahommedans. Josephus " paraphrases the story more suo, 
and speaks of Balaam as the best prophet of his time, but with 
a disposition ill adapted to resist temptation. Philo describes 
him in the Life of Moses as a great magician ; elsewhere *' he 
speaks of “ the sophist Balaam, being,” i.e. symbolizing, “ a 
vain crowd of contrary and warring opinions ”; and again " 
as " a vain people ” ; both phrases being based on a mistaken 
etymology of the name Balaam. The later Taigums and the 
Tdmuds represent him as a typical sinner; and there are the 
usual worthless Rabbinical fables, e.g. that he was blind of one 
eye; that he was the Elihu of Job ; that, as one of Pharaoh’s 
counsellors, he was governor of a aty of Ethiopia, and rebelled 
against Pharaoh ; Moses was sent against him by Pharaoh at 
the head of an army, and stormed the city and put Balaam to 
flight, &e. &c. 

* Gen. xxxvi. 32. 

' For names and reasons, see Gray, Numbers, 314. 

• 2 Peter ii. 16, 17 (also refers to the ass speaking), Jude xi. 

^ Ant. iv. 6 . •' Quod. Del. PoHori. f «o. * De Cherub. | 10. 
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Curiously eM)u|;h, the Rebbrnioil (Yalkut) identificatian of 
Balaam wkb lato, Jacob’s father-io-law, has been revived, 
from a very difioent standpoint, by a modem critic.' 

The Mahonunedans, alw, have various fables concerning 
Balaam, He was one of the Anakim, or giants of Palestine; 
he read the books of Abraham, where he got the name Yahweh, 
by virtue of which be predicted the future, and got from God 
whatever he asked, It has been conjectured that the Arabic 
wise man, commonly called Luqman (?.».), is identical with 
Balaam. The names of tlreir fatiiers are alike, and “ Luqman ” 
means devourrr, swaUoiver, a meaning which might be got out of 
Balaam by a popular etymology. 

If we might accept tlie various theories mentioned above, 
Balaam would appear in one source of J as an Edomite, in another 
as an Ammonite; in E as a native of the south of Judah or 
possibly as an Aramaean ; in the tradition followed by the 
Priestly Code probably as a Midianite. All these peoples either 
belong to the Hebrew stock or are closely connected with it. 
We may conclude that Balaam was an ancient figure of tradititms 
originally common to all the Hebrews and their allies, and afterr 
wards appropriated by individual tribes; mudi as there are 
various St (ieorges. 

The chief significance of the Balaam narratives for the history 
of the religion of Israel is the recognition by J and E of the genuine 
inspiration of a non-Hebrew prophet Yahweh is as much the 
God of Balaam as he is of Moses. Probably the original tradition 
goes back to a time when Yahweh was recognized as a deity of 
a circle of connected tribes of which the Israelite tribes formed 
a part But the retention of the story without modificatian may 
uTiply a continuous recognition through some centuries of the 
idea that Yahweh revealed Ids will to nations other than Israel. 
Apparently the Priestly Code ignored this feature of the story. 

Taking the narratives as we now have them, Balaam is a 
companion figure to Jonah, the prophet who wanted to go where 
he was not sent, over against the prophet who ran away from 
the mission to which he was called. 

liiBLioGRAVHv.— Kwald. Oeschichte des Volkes Israel’, Bd. it 
p. zgS; llengstentierg’s Die Oesrkichle Bileams and seine 
'flgMHgrM (J842); Uie commentaries on the senpturai passages, 
pspi'cially G. B. Gray on Numbers xxii.-xxiv. ; and tlie articles 
on " Haiaam " (Bileam) in Hamburger's Kealimcvclnpddie fdr Hihel 
and Talmstd, Hastings' Bible Diet.. Black and Cheyne’s Encyclo¬ 
paedia BiVito. Herzog-Hauck'sFor the analysis 
into earlier documents, see also tlie Oxford //eA'oteurlk.Estlin Carpenter 
and Harford-Battersby. (W. H. Bk.) 

BALADHURI (AbD-l-Abbas Ahmad ibn Yahya van Jabir 
ab-BabadhurI), Arabian historian, was a Persian by birth, though 
his sympathies seem to have been strongly with the Arabs, for 
Mas'udt refers to one of his works in which he refuted the 
Shu'ubiles (see Abu 'Ubaida). He lived at the court of the 
caliphs al-Mutawakkil and al-Musta'in and was tutor to the son 
of i-Mu'tazz. He died in 892 as the result of a drug called 
balddkur (hence his name). The work by which he is best known 
is the Fuiib td-Buldan (Conquests of Lands), edited by M. J. 
de Goeje os Liber expugnaiionis regiemum (Leiden, 1870; Cairo, 
1901). lids work is a digest of a larger one, whidi is now lost. 
It contains ^ account of the early conquests of Mahomet and 
tile early caliphs. Balddhuri is said to have spared no<trouUe in 
collecting traditions, and to have visited various parts of north 
Syria and Mesopotamia for this purpose. Another great historical 
work of his was the Ansai ul-Ashrdf (Genealogies of the Nobles)^ 
of which he is said to have written forty parts when he died. 
Of this work the eleventh book has been published by W. 
Ahlwardt (Greifswald, 1885), and another part is known in 
manu^ipt (see Journal of the German Oriental Society, vol. 
xxxviiL pp. 382-406). He also made some translations from 
Persian into Arabic. (G. W. T.) 

BA 1 A 6 HAT (i.s. “ above the ghats or pa^,” the highlands), 
a district of British India in the Nagpur division of the Centiml 
Provinces. The iwimitdstrative headquarters are at the town 
of Burha. The district contains an area of 3132 sq. m. It forms 
the eastern portion iof the central plateau whi^ divides 

' T. Steuernagd, Einmmtderieni der teraeliUseken Stdmme (1901). 
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province from east to west. These laghtands, fentefy known 
as the Raigarb Bichhia tn^ remained desolate end neglected 
until 1866, when the distriet of Baktghat was fonned, the 
country opened to the industrious a^ enterprising peasantry 
of the Wainganga valley. Geographically the district is divided 
into three distinct parts (i) The southern lowlands, a sightly 
undulating plain, compaiativriy well cultivated and drain^ by 
the Wainga^a, Bagh, Deo, Ghisti and Son rivers, (s) The 
long narrow valley known as the Mau Taluka, lyit^ between the 
hilL and the Wainganga river, and comprising a long, narrow, 
irregular-shaped lowland tract, intersected 1^ hill ranges and 
peaks covered with dense jungle, and running generally from 
north to south. (3) The lofty plateau, in whidi is .situated the 
Kaigarh Bichhia tract, comtBrising irregular ranges of hills, 
broken into numerous valleys, and generally running from east 
to west. The Iiighest points in the hills of the district ate as 
follows:—Peaks above Lanji, 2300 or 2500 feet; Tepagarh hill, 
about 2600 ft.; and Bhainsaghat range, about 3000 ft, above 
the sea. The prindpal rivers in the district are tiie Wainganga, 
and its tributaries, the Bagh, Nahra and Uskal; a few smaller 
streams, such as the Masmar, the Mahkara, &c.; and the 
Banjar, Halon and Jamunia, tributaries of the Nerbndda, which 
drain a portion of the upper plateau. In the middle of the 19th 
century the upper part of the district was an impenetrable 
waste. About that time one Lachhman Naik established the 
first villages on the Paraswara plateau. But a handsome 
Buddhist temple of cut stone, belonging to some remote period, 
is suggestive of a civilization whkh had disappeared before 
historic times. Tlie population in iqor was 326,521, tiiowing a 
decrease of 15 % in Ae decade, due to the effects of famine. A 
large part of ^e area is still covered with forest, the most valuable 
tiraber-tree being sat. There are few good roads. The Gondia- 
Jubbulpore line of the Bongnl-Nagpur railway traverses the 
Wainganga valley in the west of the district. The dbtrict 
suffered very severely from the famine of 1896-1897. It suffered 
again in 1900, when in April the numb^ of pensons relieved rose 
above 100,000. 

BALAGUES, VICTOB (1824-1901), Spanish po]itioi.an and 
author, was born at Barcelona 00 the nth of December 1824, and 
was educated at the university of his native town. His precocity 
was remarkable ; his first dramatic essay, Pepin el jorobado, was 
placed on the Barcelona stage when he was fourteen years of age, 
and at nineteen he was publicly “ crowned ” after the production 
of bis second play, Don Enrique d Dadivoso. From 1^3 to 1868 
he was the chief of the Liberal party in Barcelona, and as pro¬ 
prietor and editor of El ConseUer did much to promote the 
growth of local patriotism in Catalonia. But it was not till 1857 
that he wrote his first poem in Catalan—a copy trf verses to the 
Virgin of Montserrat. Henceforward he frequently adopted the 
pseudonym of “ loTrovadorde Montserrat”; in 1859 he helped to 
restore the “ Juegos Florales,” and in 1861 was proclaimed mestre 
de gay scAer. He was removed to Madrid, took a prominent part 
in political life, and in 1867 emigrated to Provence. On the 
expulsion of Queen Isabella, he returned to Spain, represoited 
Manresa in the Cortes, and in 1871-1872 was successively 
minister of the colenies and of finance. He resigned office at the 
restoration, but finally followed his party in rallying to the 
dynasty ; be was appointed vice-prerident of congress, and was 
subsequently a senator. He died at Madrid on the 14th of 
Januaiy 1901. Long before his deatii he had become alienated 
from the advanced school of Catiilan nationalists, and endeav¬ 
oured to explain away the severe critkasm of C»rtile in which 
his Uistoria de Cedaluna y de la Corona de Aragon (1860-1863) 
abounds. This work, him his Uistoria pediHca y liitraria de lot 
treoaderes (1878-1879), is inaccurate, partial and unsctentific ; 
but both books are attractively written and have done great 
service to the cause which Bala^er once u{^eld. As a poet he 
» imitative: reminiscences of Quintana are noticeato in M 
patrio^ songs, of ZorriUa in his historical ballads, ef Byron in 
his lyrical poems. ■ He wrote too hastily to satisfy artistk canons; 
but if he hiu the faults be has also the merits of a pionett, and in 
Catalonia fait name will endura. 
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BALAKIREV, MILI ALEXBIVICH (1836- ), Rusiian 

musical compoMr, was bom at Nijni-Novgorod on the 31st of 
December 1836. He had the advaniege as a boy of living with 
Oulibichev, author of a Lift of Mozart, who had a private band, 
and from whom Balakirev obtained a valuable education in 
music. At eighteen, after a university course in mathematics, 
he went to .St Petersburg, full of national ardour, and there made 
the acquaintance of Glinka. Round him gathered Cisar Cui 
(b. 1835), and others, and in i86s the Free School of Music was 
established, by which, and by Balakirev's pcr-sonal zeal, the 
modern school of Russian music was largely stimulated. In 1860 
Balakirev was appointed director of the imperial chapel and 
conductor of the Imperial Musical Society. His influence as a 
conductor, and as an oiganizer of Russian music, give him the 
place of a founder of a new movement, apart even from his own 
compositions, which though few in number are remarkable in 
themselves. His works consist largely of songs and collections 
of folk-songs, but include a symphony (first played in England 
in tyoi), two symphonic poems (“Russia” and “Tamara”), 
and four overtures, besides pianoforte pieces. His orchestral 
works are of the “ programme-music ” order, but all arc brilliant 
examples of the highly coloured, elaborate style characteristic 
of modern Russian composers, and developed by Balakirev's 
disciples, such as Borodin and Rimsky-Korsakov. 

BALAKLAVA, a village in the Crimea, east of .Sevastopol, 
famous for a battle in the Crimean War. The action of Balaklava 
(October zsth, 1854) was brought about by the advance of a 
Russian field army under General Liprandi to attack the allied 
English, French and Turkish forces besieging Sevastopol. The 
ground on which the engagement took place was the Woronzov 
ridge (sec Crimean War), and the valleys on either side of it. 
l.iprandi's corps formed near Traktir Bridge, and early on the 
25th of October its advanced guard moved southward to attack 
the ridge, which was weakly occupied by Turkish battalions 
behind slight entrenchments. The two nearest British divisions 
were put into motion as sijpn as the firing became serious, but were 
prevented by their orders from descending at once into the plain, 
and the Turks had to meet the assault of greatly superior numbers. 
I'hey made a gallant resistance, but the Russians quickly cleared 
the ridge, capturing several guns, and their first line was followed 
by a heavy mu.ss of cnvalrv which crossed the ridge and descended 
into the Balaklava plain. At this moment the British cavalry 
division under the earl of Lucan was in the plain, but their com¬ 
mander was prevented from engaging the Russians by the tenor of 
his orders. Une of his brigades, the Heavy (4th and 5th Dragoon 
Guards, ist, and and 6th Dragoons) under Brigadier-General 
J . Y. Scarlett, was in the Balaklava plain; the other, the Light 
Brigade under Lord Cardigan (4th and 13th Light Dn^oons 
now Hussars, 8th and nth Hussars and 17th Lancers) in the 
valley to the north of the Woronzov ridge. All these regiments 
were very weak in numbers. The Russian cavalry mass, after 
crossing the ridge, moved towards Balaklava : a few shots were 
fired into it by a 'Turkish battery and a moment later the Heavy 
Brigade charged. The attack was impeded at first ^ obstacles 
of ground, but in the nuUe the weight of the British troopers 
gmdi tally broke up the enemy, and the charge of the 4th Dragoon 
Guards, delivered against the flank of the Russian mass, was 
decisive. The whole of the Russian cavalry broke and fled to 
the ridge. Tliis famous charge occupied less than five minutes 
from first to last, and at the same time some of the Russian 
squadrons, attempting to charge the odrd Highlanders (who were 
near Balaklava) were met by the steady valleys of the “ thin red 
line," and lied with the rest The defeated troops retreated past 
the still inactive Light Brigade, on whose left a French cavalry 
brigade was now potted. The Russians were at this }uncture 
reinforced by a mixed force on the Fedukhine heights; Lipmndi's 
infantry occupied the captured ridge, and manned the guns 
taken from toe Turks. The cavalry defeated by the Heavy 
Brigade was re-formed m the northern valley behiid the field 
guns, and infantry, cavalry and artillery were on both the 
Fedukhine and the Woronzov heights, ihus, in front of the 
Light Brigade was a valley over a ^e long, at the end of which 


was the enemy’s cavalry and twelve guns, and on the ridges on 
either side there were in all twenty-two guns, with cavalry and 
infantry. It was under these circumstances that an order was 
given by the British headquarters, which led to the charge for 
which above all Balaklava is remembered. It was carried to 
Lord Lucan by Captain L. E. Nolan, J5th Hussars, and ran as 
follows:—“ Lord Raglan wishes the cavalry to advance rapidly 
to the front and try to prevent the enemy carrying away the guns 
. . . French cavalry is on your left.” Lucan, seeing no attempt 
on the part of the enemy to move guns, questioned Nolan, who is 
said to have pointed down the valley to the artillery on the plain ; 
whereupon Lucan rode to Lord Cardigan, the commander of the 
Light Brigade, and repeated I-ord Raglan’s order and Nolan's 
explanation. I'he Light Brigade then advanced straight to its 
front, and soon came under fire from the guns on both flanks. 
Nolan was killed as he rode across tlie front of the brigade, 
perhaps with the intention of changing its direction to the 
Woronzov ridge. Five minutes later the guns in front began to 
fire witl\ telling effect. The pace was increased, though the 
“ charge ” was not sounded, and Cardigan and those of his men 
who remained mounted, rode up to and through the Russian line 
of guns. Small parties even charged the Russian cavalry in rear 
and on either flank. The French 4th Chasseurs d'Afrigue made 
a dashing charge which drove the Russians off the Fedukhine 
heights, though at considerable loss. Lucan had meanwhile 
called up the Heavy Brigade to support the Light, but it lost 
many men and horses and was quickly withdrawn. Only two 
formed bodies of theLightBrigadefoundtlieirway back. Thei3th 
Light Dragoons mustered but ten mounted men at the evening 
parade ; the brigade as a whole had lost 247 men and 497 horses 
out of a total strength of 673 engaged in the charge, which lasted 
twenty minutes from first to last. The two iiffantry divisions 
which now a])proadied the field were again lialted, and Liprandi 
was left undisturbed on the Woronzov ridge and in possession 
of the captured guns. The result of the day was thus unfavour¬ 
able to the allies, but the three chief incidents of the engagement 
—tlic two cavalry charges and the fight of the 93rd Highlanders 
—gave to it all the prestige of a victory. • Tlie impression created 
by the conduct of the Light Brigade was forcibly expressed in 
Tennyson’s well-known b^lad, and in spite of the equally cele¬ 
brated remark of the French general Bosquet, C'esl magitifigue 
mats er n’esl pas la guerre, it may be questioned whether the 
moral effect of the clmrgc did nut outweigh the very serious loss 
ill trained men and horses involved. 

BALALAIKA, a stringed instrument said to Iiave retained its 
primitive form unchanged, very popular in Russia among the 
peasants, more especially in Ukraine. Tlie instrument has a 
triangular soundboard to which is glued a vaulted back, forming 
R body having a triangular base, enabling it to stand upright. To 
the body is added a fretted neck strung with two, three or four 
strings, generally so tuned as to produce a minor chord when 
sounded together. The strings are generally plucked with the 
fingers, but the peasants obtain charming “ glissando ” effects 
by sweeping the strings lightly one after the other with the 
fingers or side of the hand. The Balalaika is common to the Slav 
race.s, who use it to accompany their folk-songs and dances. It 
is also to he seen in the hands of gipsies at rural festivities and 
fains. 

BALANCE (derived through the Fr. from the Late Lat. 
bilantia, an apparatus for weighing, from bi, two, and lanx, a 
dish or scale), a term originally used for the ordinary beam 
balance or weighing machine with two scale pans, but extended 
to include (with or without adjectival qualification) other 
apparatus for measuring and comparing weights and forces. In 
addition to lieam and spring balances (see WEicniNc Machines), 
apparatus termed “ torsion balances,” in which forces are 
measured or compared by their twisting moment on a wire, are 
used, especially in gravitational, electrostatic and magnetic 
experiments (see Gravitation and Electrometer). The term 
also connotes the idea of equality or equalization; e.g. in the 
following expressions; “ balance,” in bmkkeeping, the amount 
which equalizes the debit and crecUt accmintt; “ balance wheel,' 
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in hoTolo^, a device for equalizing the relaxing of a watch or 
clock sp^ (see Q.ock) ; the “ telanci^ of engines,” the art 
of minimizing the total vibrations of engines when running, end 
consisting generally in the introduction of masses which induce 
vibrations opposed to the vibrations of the essential parts of the 
engine, 

BALANCE OF FOWEB, a phrase in international law for 
such a “ just equilibrium ” between the members of the family 
of nations as should prevent any one of them from becoming 
sufficiently strong to enforce its will upon the rest. The principle 
involved in this, as Hume pointed out in his Essay on the Balance 
of Power, is as old as history, and was perfectly familiar to the 
ancients both as political theorists and as practical statesmen. 
In its essence it is no more than a precept of commonsense bom 
of experience and the instinct of self-preservation; for, as 
Polybius very clearly puts it (lib. i. cap. 83): “Nor is such a 
principle to be despised, nor should so great a power be allowed 
to any one as to make it impossible for you afterwards to dispute 
with him on equal terms concerning your manifest rights.” 
It was not, however, till the beginning of the 17th century, when 
the science of international law took shape at the hands of 
Grotius and his successors, that the theory of the balance of 
power was formulated as a fundamental principle of diplomacy. 
According to this the European states formed a sort of federal 
community, the fundamental condition of which was the pre¬ 
servation of the balance of power, i.e. such a disposition of things 
that no one state or potentate should be able absolutely to pre¬ 
dominate and prescribe laws to the rest; and, since all were 
equally interested in this settlement, it was held to be the interest, 
the right and the duty of every power to interfere, even by force 
of arms, when any of the conditions of this settlement were 
infringed or assaM by any other member of the community.' 
This principle, once formulated, became an axiom of political 
science. It was impressed as such by F( 5 nelon, in his Instructions, 
on the young duke of Burgundy ; it was proclaimed to the world 
by Frederick the Great in his Anti-Maehiavel; it was re-stated 
with admirable clearness in 1806 by Friedrich von Gentz in his 
Fragments on the Balance of Power. It formed the basis of the 
coalitions against l/ouis XIV. and Napoleon, and the occasion, 
or the excuse, for most of the wars which desolated F.urope 
between the congress of Munster in 1648 and that of Vienna 
in 1814. During the greater part of the iQth century it was 
obscured by the series of national upheavals whidi have re¬ 
modelled the map of Europe ; yet it underlay all the efforts 
of diplomacy to stay or to direct the elemental forces let loose 
by the Revolution, and with the restoration of comparative 
calm it has once more emerged as the motive for the various 
political alliances of which the ostensible object is the preserva¬ 
tion of peace (see Europe; History). 

An equilibrium between the various powers which form the 
family of nations is, in fact,—as I’rofessor L. Oppenheira 
{Internal. Law, i. 73) justly points out—essential to the very 
existence of any international law. In the absence of any 
central authority, the only sanction behind the code of rules 
established by custom or defined in treaties, known as “ Inter¬ 
national law,” is the capacity of the powers to hold each other 
in check. Were this to fail, nothing could prevent'any state 
sufficiently powerful from ignoring the law and acting solely 
according to its convenience and its interests. 

See, besides the works quoted in the article, the standard 'books 
on International Iaw (qoi.). (W. A. V.) 

BALANCE OFTBAOB,a term in economics belonging originally 
to the period when ^ “ mercantile theory ” prevailed, but still 
in use, though not quite perha|>s in the same way as at its origin. 
The “ balance of trade ’ was then identified with the sum of 
the precious metals which a imuntry received in the course of 
its trading wirii other countries or with particular countries. 
There was no doubt an idea that somehow or other the amount 
of the precious metals received represented profit on the trading, 
and ei^ country desired as much profit as possible. Friirces 
and sovereigns, however, with polifical aims in view, were not 
> Bmerich de Vattel, Le Droit iet gem (Leiden, 1738). 
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close students of mercantile profits, and would probably have 
urged the acquisition of the precious metals as an object of trade 
even if they had realized that the country as a whole was ex¬ 
porting “ money’s worth ” in order to buy the precious metals 
which were desired for political objects. The “ mercantile 
theory” was exploded by Adam &mth’s demonstratioo that 
gold and silver were only commodities like others with no special 
virtue in them, and that they would come into a country wlton 
there was a demand for them, according to the amount, in pro¬ 
portion to other demands, which the country coqld afford to pay ; 
but the ideas in which the theory itself has originated have not 
died out, and the idea especially of a “ balance of .trade ” to 
which the rulers of a country should give attention is to be found 
in popular discussions of business topics and in politics, the 
general notion being that a nation is prosperous when its statistics 
show a “ trade balance ” in its favour and unprosperous when 
the reverse is shown. In modern times the excess of imports 
over exports or of exports over imports, shown in the statistics of 
foreign trade, has also come to be identified in popular speech with 
the " Imlance of trade,” and many minds are no doubt imbued 
with the ideas (i) that an excess of imports over exports is 
bad, and (2) an excess of exports over imports is the reverse, 
bot'ause the former indicates an “ unfavourable ” and the latter 
a “ favourable ” trade balance. In the former case it is urged 
that a nation so circumstanced is living on its capital. Exact 
remedies are not suggested, although the idea of preventing or 
hampering foreign imports os a means of developing home trade 
and of thus altering the supposed disastrous trade balance is 
obviously the logical inference from the arguments. A con¬ 
sideration of these ideas and of recent discussions about imports 
and exports, appears accordingly to lie needed, although the 
“mercantile theory ” is itself exploded. 

The phra.se “ balance of trorlc, ’ then, appears to be an applica¬ 
tion of a trader’s language in his own business to the laiger liffairs 
of nations or rather of the aggregate of individuals in a nation 
engaged in foreign trade. A trader i% his own books .sets his 
sales against his purchases, and the amount by which the former 
exceed the latter is his trade balance or profit. What is true of 
the individual, it is assumed, roust be true of a nation or of the 
aggregate of individual traders in a nation engaged in the foreign 
trade. If their collective sales amount to more than their 
collective purclmses the trade balance will be in their favour, 
and they will Imve money to receive. Contrariwise, if their 
purchases amount to more than their sales, they will have to 
pay money, and they will presumably be living on their capital. 
The argument fails, however, in many ways. Even as regards 
the experience of the individual trader, it is to be observed tliat 
he may or may not receive his profit, if any, in money. As a rule 
he does not do so. As the profit accrues he may invest it either 
by employing labour to add to his machinery or warehouses, 
or by increasing his stock-in-trade, or by adding to his book 
debts, or by a purchase of stocks or shares outside his regular 
business. At tie end of a given period he may or may not nave 
an increased cask balance to show as the result of bis profitable 
trading. Even if he has on increased cash balance, according to 
the modem system of iHiriness, this might be a balance at his 
bankers’, and they in turn may have invested the amount so 
that tliere is no stock, of the precious metals, of “ hard money,” 
anywhere to represent it And the argument foils still furthw 
when applied to the transactions between nations, or rather, 
to use the phrase already employed, between the aggregate of 
individuals in nations engaged in the foreign trade. It is quite 
clear that if a nation, or ^ individuals of a nation, do make 
profit in their foreign trading, the amount may be invested as 
It accrues—in machinery, or warehouses, or stock-in-trade, or 
book debts, or stocks and shares purchased abroad, so that ttee 
may be no corresptmding “ balance of trade ” to bring home. 
There is no doubt also that what may be is in reality what hugely 
happens. A {vosperous foreign trade carried on by .any country 
implies a continuous investment by that country either abroad 
or at home, and there may or may not be a boknoe receivable 
in actual gold and silver. 
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In another particular the argument'a].so fails. In the aggregate 
of individual trading witit various countries, tlwe may some¬ 
times be purchases and sates as fir as the individuals are 
concerned, but not purchases end sates as between the nations. 
For example, goods are exported from the United Kingdom, 
ammunition and stores and ships, which appear in the British 
returns as exports, and which have really been sold by individual 
British traders to individuals abroad; but thrae sales are not set 
off by any purthaacs on the other side which come into the 
international account, as the .set-off is a loan by the people of (me 
country to the people or government of another. The .same with 
the export of railway and other material when goods are exported 
for the purpose of ronstructii^ railways or other works abroad. 
The sales are made hv individuals in the United Kingdom to 
individuals abroatl; hut there is no set-off of purchases on the 
other side. Muialis mutandis the same explanation applies to 
the remittance of goods by one country to another, or by indi¬ 
viduals in one country to individuals in another to pay the 
interest or repay the capital of loans which have been received in 
former limes. Tliese arc all cases of the movement of goods 
irrespective of international sides and purcha.ses, though the 
movements them.selves appear in the international records of 
imports and exports, and therefore it seems to lie assumed, 
though withimt any warrant, in the mtemational records of the 
balance of trade. Iherc is yet another failure in the comparison. 
The individual trader would include in his sales and purchasas 
services sucli as repairs performed by him for others, and similar 
scrvKXs which others do for himself; but no similar accounts are 
kept of the correspimding portions of international trade such as 
the earning of freights and commissions, although in strictness, 
it is obvious, they belong as much to international trade as the 
imports and exports themselves, which cannot therefore show a 
complete “ balance of trade.” 

The fllttskms which may result then from the confusion of ideas 
between a balance of trade or profit, and a balance of cash paid 
or received, and from th* identification of an excess of imports 
over exports or of exports over imports with the balance of trade 
itself, thoi^h they are not the .same things, hardly need descrip¬ 
tion. The belii'vers in such illusions are not entitled to any 
hearing as economists, however much they may be accepted in 
the market-place or among politicians. 

The “ balance of trade ” and “ the excess of imports over 
exports ” are thus simply pitfalls for the amateur and the 
unwary. On the statisticid side, moreover, there is a good deal 
more to be urged in order to impress the student with care and 
attention. The records of imports and expixts tlicmselves may 
vaty from the actual facts of international purchases and sales. 
The actual values of the goods imported and paid for by the 
nation may vary from the published returns of imports, which 
are, by the necessity of the case, only e.stimated values. And so 
with the expiMts. The actual purchases and sales may be some¬ 
thing very different. A so-called sale may {rove alxirtive 
through its not being paid for at all, the debtor failing altogether. 
In any case the purchases of a year may not he paid for by the 
sales of the year, and the “ sirring " of the account may take a 
long time. Still more the estimates of value may be so taken as 
not to give even an approximately correct account as far as the 
records go. Thus in the plan followed in the United Kingdom 
imports are valued as at the port where they arrive and exports 
at the port where they are despatched from—a plan which so far 
places them on an equal footing for the purpose of striking a 
balance of trade. But in the import and eiroort records of the 
United States a different plan is followed, The imports are no 
longer valued as at the port of arrival with Uie freight and ether 
charges included, but as at the port of shipment. The results 
m the balance of trade drawn out must accordwgly be quite 
different in the two cases. With other countries similar differ¬ 
ences arise. Tb deduce then from records at imports and exports 
any conchisions os to the excess of imports or experts at 
dmereSit times is a work of enormous statistical diffieulrt’. 
Excellent tllustratmns wil! be found in J. Holt Schooling's 
British Trade Book (1908). 


The country which presents the most interesting questions in 
connexion with the study is the United Kingdom, with its largely 
preponderating foreign trade. Its annual imports and exports, 
excluding bullion, exceed 800 milfions sterling, and the bullion 
one year with another is loo millions more. Its excess of imparts, 
moreover, between the middle and end of the 19th century 
gradually rose from a small figure to 180 millions sterling annuaBy, 
and occasioned the popular discussion referred to respecting an 
“ adverse ” balance of trade, and particularly the belief existing 
in many quarters that the nation is living on its capital. The 
result 1ms been a new investigation of the subject, so as to bring 
out and present the credits to which the country is entitled in its 
trade as a shipowner and commission merchant, and to exhibit 
at the same time the magnitude of British foreign investments, 
which cannot be less than 2000 miilicxis sterling and must bring 
in an enormous annual income. Other countries sudi as France, 
Germany, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, are 
in the same condition, though their foreign trade is not on the same 
scale, and similar rules apply to the r^ing of their import and 
export accounts. ThcUiutrf States is a conspicuous instance of 
a country which in the first decade of the 20th century was 
still in die position of a borrower and had a large excess of 
exports, though there were signs of a diange in the opposite 
direction. New countries generally, such as Canada, Australia 
and tlie South American countries, resemble the United States. 
Comparisons are made difficult by the want of uniformity in the 
methixls of stating the figures, but that different ixiuntcies have 
to be grouped according as they are indebted or creditor iMuntries 
Li undeniable, and no study of the trade statistics is possible 
without recognition of the underlying economic circumstances. 

In conclusion it may be useful to repeat the main propositions 
laid down as to the balance of trade. (1) A ” balance of trade ” 
to the individual trader, from whose experience the phrase comes, 
is not necessarily, as is supposed, a balance received or receivable 
in the precious metals. It may be invested as it accrues—^in 
machinery, or warehouses, or st^-in-trade, or in book debts, or 
in stocks and shares or other property outside the trader’s business, 
as well as in cash. (2) What is true of the individual trader is 
also true of the aggregate of individuals engaged in the foreign 
trade of a country. Cash is only one of the forms in which they 
may riect to be paid. (3) The imports and exports recorded 
in the statistical returns of a country do not correspond with the 
purchases and sales of individual trade's, as the sales especially 
may be set df by loans, while the scxalled imports may include 
remittances of interest and of capital repaid. (4) When capital 
is repaid the country receiving it need not be living on it, ljut 
may be investing it at home. (5) The fraetgn trading of countries 
may also comprise many transactions, such as the earning of 
freights and commissions, which ought to appear in a proper 
account showing a balance of trade, as similar transactions 
appear in an individual trader’s account, but which are not 
treated as imports or exports in the statistical returns of a 
nation’s foreign trade. (6) Import and export returns themselves 
are not the same as accounts of purchases and sales; the values 
are only estimates, and must not be rriied cm literally without 
study of the actual facts. (7) Import and export returns in 
different countries arc not in all cases taken at the same point, 
there being important variations, for instance, in this respect 
between the returns of two great countries, the United Kingdmn 
and the United States, whi^ are often compared, but are really 
most difficult to compare. (8) The United Kingdom is a imn- 
spicuous instance of a country which has a great excess tff imports 
over exports in consequence of its targe lending abroad in former 
I times ; while its accounts are speciaffy affected by the nu^nitude 
I of its services as a trading nation carrying passengers and goods 
all over the world, which do not result, however, in so-called 
“ exports.” The United States, on the other hand, is a con¬ 
spicuous instance of an indebted nation, which has or had nntil 
lately few or no sums to its credit in fore^ trade except the 
visiMe exports. (9) The various countries of the world naturally 
fan into groups. Tfie nations of western Europe, such as France, 
Germany, Belgium, HoBand, Sweden and Norway, fall into a 
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gFonp with Great Britain as creditor nations, while Qmada, 
Australasia and die South American countries fall into a group 
with the United States as undeveloped and indebted countries. 
So also of other countries, each betogs naturally to one group 
or another. (lo) The excess of imports or exports may vary 
indefinitely at different times according as a cr^itor country is 
receiving or lending at flie time, or according as a debtor country 
is borrowing or paying off itsdebts at the time, but the pennaneut 
characteristics we always to be considered. (R. c'.n.) 

BALANOGLOSSUS, the general name given to certain peculiar, 
o|)a<]uc, worm-like animals wliich live an obscure life under 
stones, and burrow in the sand from between tide-marks down 
to the abyssal regions of the sea. Their colour is usually some 
tone of yellow with dashes of red, brown and green, and they 
frequently emit a pungent odour. The name has reference to 
the tongue-sliiiped muscular proboscis by whidi the animal 
works its way through the sand. The proboscis is not tlic only 
organ of locomotion, being assisted by the succeeding segment 
of the body, the buccal segment or 
collar. By the waves of contrac¬ 
tion executed by the proboscis 
accompanied by inflation of the 
collar, progression is effected, some 
times witli marvellous rapidity. 
The third body region or trunk 
may attain a great length, one or 
two feet, or even more, and is 
also muscular, but the truncal 
muscles arc of subordinate import¬ 
ance in locomotion, serving princi¬ 
pally to promote the peristiiltic 
contractions of the body by which 
the food is carried through the gut. 
The function of alimentation is 
closely associated with that of 
locomotion, somewhat as in the 
burrowing earthworm ; in the ex¬ 
cavation of its burrows the sand 
is passed through the body, and 
any nutrient matter that may ad¬ 
here to it is extracted during its 
passage through the intestine, the 
exhausted sand being finally ejected 
through the vent at the orifice of 
the burrow and appearing at low 
(nL~cSS)“ tide as a worm casting. In accord- 

aliove; about Ufo »Ue. ^nce with this manner of feeding, 
the mouth is kept permanently 
open and prevented from collapsing by a pair of skeletal 
cornua belonging to a sustentacular apparatus (the nuchal 
skeleton), the body of which lies within the narrow neck of the 
proboscis ; the latter is inserted into the collar and surrounded 
by the anterior free flap of this segment of the body. 

When first discovered by J. K. Eschscholtz at the Marshall 
Islands in iHas, BaloHoglossus was described as a wonn-like 
animal belonging to the Echinoderm order of Holothurians or 
sea-cucumbcrs. In 1865 Kowalevsky discovered that the organs 
of respiration consist of numerous pairs of gill-slits leading from 
the digestive canal through the thickness of the body-wall to 
the exterior. On this account the animal was sub^uently 
placed by Gegenbnur in a special class of Vermes, the Entero- 
poeusta. In i88,t-iS86 Bateson showed by bis embryological 
researches that the Enter^neusta exhibit chordate (vertebrate) 
affimties in respect of the c^omic, dceletal and nervous systems 
as well as in regard to the respiratoiy system, and, further, that 
the gill-slits are formed upon a plan similar to that of the giU- 
slits of AmpfUma, beii^ sulfided by tongue-bars which 
depend from the doi^ borders of the sihs. 

Co4la» 4Ht4 Ihrt-MMaU. —In correspomteoee with the tri-re^ioaal 
diSeemtiatioa of the body in its exten^ configaration. the coelom 
(body-^vity, peiiviseenl cavity) is divided into throe porticos cotn- 
pSeh^ separated.item one another by septa proboscis-coelom, 

or fiiat body-cavity ; (a) the coUar-eoelom, or second body-cavity; 
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(3) truncal coelom., or third body-cavity. Of these divisiens of the 
coelom the first two communicate with the eocterior by means of a 
pair of ciliated pore-canalsiplaoed at the posterior end of their re¬ 
spective segments. The proboscis-pores are highly variable, and 
frequently only oae is present, that on the left side ; sometimes the 
pore-canals of the proboscis unite to open by a coaunon median 
orifice, and sometimes their communication with the proboscis- 
coelom appears to be occluded, and finally the pore-conab may tie 
quite vest^ial. The collar-pores are remarkable lor their corutancy ; 
this is pxotobly owing to the fact that they have become adapted to 
a special tunction, the mtiaJalion of water to tendet..the collar turgid 
dnriag progression. There ore reasons for supposiag ttmt the truncal 
coelom was at one time provided with pore-canw, but sn{qIOsed 
vestiges oi these structures have only Iieen described for oae genus, 
apengelio, in which they he near the anterior end of the tifincalcoelom. 

HiUeton. —Not only is the coelom thus subdivided, bwt tiie enteron 
(gilt, almientary canal, digestive tula:) itself shows indications of 
three main subsections in continuity with one another;—fl) pro¬ 
boscis-gut (liicheUunn, stonincliord, vide infra)', (a) ooUar-gnt 
(buccal cavity, throat); (3) truncal gut extending from the collar 
to the vent. 

SUnnochatd, —'llie prolaistis-gut occurs as an outgtowtli from 
the anterior dorsal wall of the coIlar-giil, and extends wrwards into 
the basal (posterior) region of the protioscis, through the neck into 
tile proUiscis-coekini. ending blindly in front. Altmangh an integral 
tortion of the gut. it Ivas ceased to assist in alimentation, its epithe 
ium undergoes vacuolar differentiation and li)pertrophy, and its 
lumen Ix-comes moiv or k-ss vestigial. It has, m fact, liecome 
metamorplKMed info a resistant supporting structure resembling in 
sumc respects the notochord oi the true Chordata, but probably nol 
directly comparable with the latter structure, tieing related to it 
solely by way of substitution. On account of tlie presence and mode 
of origin (from the gut-wall) of this organ Bateson introduci-d the 
term hemichordu as a phylelic name for the class Entcropneusta. 
As the prolioscis-gut appears to have undoubtedly skeletal properties, 
and as it also has topograpliical relations with tlie mouth, if lias been 
designated in Englisti by tlie non-committal term stomochord. It 
is not a simple diveriiculum of Uie collar-gut, but a comptex structure 
tiossessiiig paired lateral pouches and a r entral convexity (ventral 
caecum) which rests in a concavity at the front end of tlie body of 
the nuchal ske.k'tun (fig. 3). In some specks (Spengelidae) there is 
u long capillary vermilorm extension oi the stomochord in iront. 
The nuchal skeleton is a non-cellular laminated thickeniog of base¬ 
ment-membrane underlying that portimi of the stomochord wliich 
lies between the above-mentioned pouraes and the orihee into the 
tliroat. At the ]x>mt where the stomoctiord opens into the buccal 
cavity the nuchal skeleton bifurcates, and the two cornua thus 
produced pass obliquely backwards and downwards embedded in 
ttic wall oi the throat, often giving rise to projectmg ridges tliat 
liound a dorsal groove of the collar-gut which is in continuity with 
the wall of the stomochord (fig. 3). 

AVr/uvr Svstem. —At tlie base of the epidermis (which is in general 
ciliated) there is oi er the entire surface of the body a layer of nerve- 
fibres, occurring immediately outside the basement-membrane wbicli 
separates ttie tpidermis irom the subjacent rousciilatufie. The 
nervous system is thus essentially epidermal in position ami diffuse 
in distribution; but an interesting concentration of nerve-oells 
and fibres lias taken piacu in the collar-region, wIkti- a medullary 
tula', closed in from the outside, opens in iront and behind by 
anterior and (losturior neuropores. This is the collar nerve-tube. 
Hometimes the central canal is wide and uninterrupted between the 
two neuropores ; iu other cases it becomes broken up into a fugt; 
number of small closed medullary cavities, and in others again it is 
obsolete. In one family, tlie Hyvhodmidu, the medulla^ tulie of 
the collar is connected at intermediate pomts with the epidermis by 
means of a vatuble number of unpaired outgrowths irom its dorsal 
wail, generally coDtaining an axial lumen derived from and in con¬ 
tinuity witli Uie centoal canal. These hollow roots terminate blindly 
in tlie dorsal epkic-rmis of the collar, and place tlie aervtnis layer of 
tile latter in direct connexion with tlie fibres of the nerve-tube. The 
exact significaoce of these roots is a matter for iqiecuiation, but it 
seems pos.siblc that tiiey ore e]>iphysial structures remotely com¬ 
parable with the epiphysial (pineal) complex of the craniate verte¬ 
brates. In accordance with this view there would be also some 
probability in favour of regarding the collar nerve-tube of the 
Enteropneusta as the rauivalent of the cerebral vesicle only of 
Ampkioxue and the Ascidian tadpole, and also of the primary fare- 
brain of vertebrates. 

Special thickenings of the diffuse nervous layer of tlie eiiidermis 
occur in certain regions and along certain lines. In the neck of the 
proboscis the fibrous layer is greatly thickened, and other intensi¬ 
fications of this layer occur in the dorsal and ventral middle hnes of 
the trunk extending to the posterior end of the body. The dorsal 
epidertnal nerve-tract is continued in front into the ventral wall oi 
the collar nerve-tube, and at the point oi iuactian then to a ciicular 
commissural thtekening fdOowing toe posterior run of tiie enUar and 
afionliag a ipacial comwpdon betweea the dorsal aiMl ventral nerve- 
tracts. Front the ventral smiace of toe collar nerve-tnbe nmoennis 
motor fibraa may be miggi passing to the subjacent Buwculatun. 
These fibres an not aggregated into roota. 
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Gffl-tlitt .—The possession of giU-slits is as interesting a feature 
in the organisation of Bahmoglotsus as is the presence of trachMe 
in P§ripa(us. These giU-tUtt occupy a vtriable extent of the anterior 
portion of the trunk, commencing immediately behind the collar- 
trunk septum. The branchial bars which constitute the borders of 
the clefts are of two kindsf t) Septal Irars Ix-twwn two contiguous 
clefts, corresponding to the primary bars in Ampkioxus ; (2) Tongue- 

bars. The chief resomUances 

I .<61 between Bulimoghssus and 

■ da. Amphioxus in respect of 
—S/r. the gill-slits may be stated 
briefly as follows: —(a) the 
presence of iwo kinds of 
branchial liars in ail species 
and also of small cross¬ 
bars (synapticula) in many 
species; (p) numerous gill- 
slits, from forty to more 
than a hundred pairs; (7) 
tlie addition of new gill-slits 
by fri'sli jH'rforation at the 
posterior end of the pharynx 
tliroughout life. The chiel 
diflermices arc, that (a) the 
tongue-bar is the essential 
—.y^ organ of the gill - slit in 
, Halanoglossus, and exceeds 

Fig. 2. -Structure of liranchial region, the septal bars in bulk. 
he, coelom. gp. gill-]x>re. while in Amphioxm the 

th, tongoe-iwir-.. i/ii, dorsaln<*rvc. reverse is the case; (h) the 

rf.«, mesenlery. ilv, vcs.sel. tongue-bar contains a large 

pr, rid;p'. ir. oesophagus. coelomic Sjiace in Balana- 

we, vessel. w.s, mesentery. glossus, but is solid in Am- 

vH, ventral nerve. phioxus ; (c) tlio skeletal 

rods in the tongiic-liars of 
litUttiioghttiHS are double ; ((f) the tongue-liar in Balamglossm does 
not fuse with the ventral border of the cleft, but ends freely below, 
thus producing a continuous U-shaped cleft. The meaning ol this 
singular contrast between the two animals may be that we have here 
an instance oi an interesting gradation in evolution. From serving 
primitively as the essential organ of the cleft the tongiie-bar may 
nave undergone reduction and modilication, becoming a secondary 
Inr in Amphioxus, subordinate to the primary Imrs in dee. vascu¬ 
larity and development;, finally, in the craniate vertebrates it 
would then have completed its involution, the suggestion having 
Isrn made that the tongue-bars are represented by the thymus- 
]irinior(liii. 

Gill-pouches ttud Gill-pores. —Only rarely do the gill-slits open 
freely and directly to the exterior (fig. 1). In most species of Balano- 
glossus eacti gill-slit may b<' said to open into its own atrial chamber 
or gill-poiicli; this in its turn opens to tlie exterior by a minute 
gill-pore. There are, therefore, as many gill-pouches as there are 
gUl-sllts and as many gill-pores as pouches. The gill-pores occur 
on each side Of the dorsal aspect of the worm in a longitudinal series 
at tlie base of a shallow groove, the branchial groove. The respira¬ 
tory current ol water is therefore conducted to the exterior l>y 
dllferent means from that adopted by Amphioxus, and this difference 
is so great that tlie theory which seeks to explain it has to jxistulate 
radical clianges of structure, function and tapogra]iliy. 

Excretory and Vascular Systems.— It seems likely that the coelomic 

E ire-canals were originally excretory organs, but in the existing 
nteropnrusta the jxiiT-canals (especially the collar canals) have, 
as we have seen, acquiri'd new functions or Ix'come vestigial, and 
the function of excretion is now mainly accomplished by a structure 
Iicculiar to the Enternimeusta called the glomerulus, a vascular 
complex placed on either side of the anterior portion of the stomo- 
chord. projecting into the proboscis-coelom. The vascular system 
itseli is miite peculiar, consisting ol lacunae and channels destitute 
of endothelium, situated within the thickness of the basement- 
membrane of the lx>dy-wall. of the gnt-wall and of the mesenteries. 
The blood, which is a non-corpiiscular fluid, is pro()elled forwards 
by the contractUe dorsal vessel and collected Into the central blood- 
sinus ; this lies over the stomochord, and is surrounded on three 


sides by a closed vesicle, with contractile wails, called the pericardium 
^Hendtlase). Bv the pulsation of tlie pericardial vesicle (best observed 
in the larva) the blood is driven into the glomerulus, from which 
it issues by efferent vessels wliich effect a junction with the ventral 
(sub-intestinal) vessel in the trunk. The vascular system does not 
readily lend Itself to morphological comparison between such widely 
different animals as Balaitoglossus and Amphioxus. and the reader 
is therefime Tcfem'd to the memoirs cited at the end of this article 
for further details, 

Reproduclivt System .—The sexes arc separate, and when mature 
are sometimes distinguished by small differences of colour in the 
genital region. Both male and fcmide gonads consist of more or 
less lobnlatod hoOow sacs connected With the epidermis by short 
duets. In their dlspOaitieit they are either unlseriat, biserial or 
mulHserfal. They occur fn the branchial region, and also extend 
to a variaMe distance behind it. In excqitional cases they ate 
either confined to the branchial region or excluded from it. When 


tlioy arc arranged in uniserial or biserial rows the genital ducts open 
into or near the branchial grooves in the region of the pharynx and 
in a corresponding position in the post-branchiai region. An im¬ 
portant feature is the occurrence in some species (Ftychoderidat) of 
paired longitudinal pleural or lateral folds of the body which are 
mobile, and can be approximated at their free edges so as to dose 
in the dorsal surface, embracing both the median dorsal nerve-tract 
and the branchial grooves with the gill-pores, so as to form a tem¬ 
porary peri-branchial and medullary tunc, open behind where the 
folds cease. On the other hand, they can be spread ont horizontally 
so as to expose their own upper side as well as the dorsal suriace 



Fig. 1. —Structure of anterior end. 


a, Arrow from prolxiscis-cavity 
(pc) passing to loft of pen- 
cardium (per) and out through 
proboscis pore-canal. 
b', arrow from central canal of 
ncurochord (cue) passed out 
through anterior neuropore. 
F", ditto, through posterior neuro- 
pore. 

f, arrow intended to pass from 
1st gill-pouch through collar 
porc-canal into collar-coelom 
(cr). 


cts, posterior limit of collar. 
dv, dorsal vessel passing into 
central sinus (bf). 
ev, efferent vessel passing into 
ventral vessel (vv). 
epr, epiphvsial tubes. 

St, stomochord. 

vs, ventral septum of proboscis. 
sh, body of nuchal skeleton, 
m, month. 
th, throat. 

tb, tongue-bars. 

tc, tra& coelom. 


of the body (fig. t). These folds ore called the genital pleurae because 
they contain tiie bulk of the gonads. Correlated with the presence 
of we genital pleurae there is a pair of vascular folds of the basement 
mombSme proceeding from the dorsal wall of the gut in the post- 
branchial portion of the branchio-genitel region, and from the dorsal 
angles made by the pleural folds with the body-wall in the pliaryn- 
geu region; they pass, in their moat fully developed condition, to the 
free border of the genital pleurae. These vascular membranes are 
called the lateral septa. Since there are many species which do not 
possess these genital pleurae, the question arises as to whether tiicir 
presence or their absence is the more primitive condition. Without 
attempting to answer this question catemrically, it be pointed 
out that within the limits of the family (Ptyehoieriaae) which is 
especUly characterised by their presence there ate some species in 
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which the genital pleurae are quite obaolete, and yet lateral septa 
occur («,(. Ptyckodn» rufieoUis), aeemii^ to indicate that the pieural 
folds have in such cases been secondarily suppressed. 

Vet’eloptnenI, ~ The development of Balanaglossus taVes place 
according to two diflerent schemes, known as direct and indirect, 
correlated with the occurrence in the group of two kinds of ova, large 
and small. Direct development, in which the adult form is achieved 
wilhout striking mctamori^hosis by a gradual succession of stages, 
seems to be confined to the family Batanoglossidae. The remaining 
two families of Enteropneiista, Plyehoderiiat and Sptngelidat, contain 
species of which prorably all pursue an indirect course of develop¬ 
ment, culminating in a metamorphosis by which the adult form is 
attained. In these cases the larva, called Tomatia, is pelagic and 
transparent, and possesses a complicated ciliated seam, the longi¬ 
tudinal ciliated band, often drawn out into convoluted bays and 
lappets. In addition to this ciliated band the form of the Tomatia 
is quite characteristic and unlike the adult. The Tomatia lan-a 
oflers a certain similarity to larvae of Echinoderms (sea-urchins, 
star-fishes, and sea-cucumbers), and when first discovered was so 
described. It is within the bounds of possibility that Totnaria 
actually does indicate a remote affinity on the part of the Entero- 
neusta to the Echinoderms, not only on account of its external form, 
ut also by reason of the po.ssession of a dorsal water-pore com¬ 
municating with the anterior body-ca\’ity. In the direct develop¬ 
ment Bateson showed that the three divisions of the coelom arise 
as pouches constricted of! from the orclicnteron or primitive gut, thus 
resembling the development of the raesoblastic somites of Ampkioxus. 
It would appear that while the direct development throws light upon 
the special plan of organization of the Enteropneiista, the indirect 
development aftords a clue to their possible derivation. However 
this may lie, it is sufficiently remarkable that a small and circum¬ 
scribed group like the Enteropneusta. which presents such a com¬ 
paratively uniform plan of composition and of extenud form, should 
follow two such diverse methods of development. 

DisttihuHon. —Some thirty sjiecies of Balanogtossus are known, 
distributed among all the principal marine provinces from Green¬ 
land to New Zealand. The sjiecies which occurs in the English 
Channel is Ptychodeta satniensis. The Piychoderidac and Spen- 
Mlidae are predominantly tropical and subtropical, while the 
Balannglossidae arc predominantly arctic and temperate in their 
distribution. One of the most singular facts concerning the geo¬ 
graphical distribution of Enteropneusta has recently Ix'en brought 
to light by Benharn, who loimd a species of Balanuglussus, sensu 
siricio, on the coast of New Zealand hardly distinguishable from one 
occurring off Japan. Finally, Glandiceps ahyssicola (Sptttgelidae) 
was dredged during the '’Challenger” expedition in the Atlantic 
Ocean off the coast of Africa at a depth of 2500 fathoms. 

Authorities. -W. Bateson. "Memoirs on the Direct Develoji- 
ment of Balanoglossus." Quaff. lontn. Mitt. Sci. (vols. xxiv.-xxvi.. 
1884-1886); w. B. Benharn, ’‘Balanoglossus otagoensis, n. sp," 
O, J. M. .S', (vol. xlii. p. 497, iSoq) ; 'Vves Delagc and Ed. H6rouard. 
Ttaiit’ de xuologie conctite (t. viii.), “ Les I’rocord68'' (1898); 
S. F. Harnier, “ Note on the Name Balanoglossus," Ptoc. Camb. 
Phil. Snc. {\. p, 190, iQoo); T. H. Morgan, " Memoirs on the In¬ 
direct Dcvelojiment of Balanoglossus,” 7 ««fn. Motph. (vol. v., i8qi, 
and vol. ix.. 1804); IV. E. Hitter, " Hartimama maculnsa, a new 
Genus and Species of Enteropneusta from Alaska,” I’apers from the 
llarriman Alaska Exhibition (ii.), Ptoc. IVashin^ton Ac. (ii. p. in. 
1900); J. W. Spengel, " Die Entcropneusten,” Eighteenth Monogtaph 
on the- Fauna und Plata des Golfet von Neapel (1893); A. Willey, 
" Enteropneusta from the South Pacific, with Notes on the West 
Indian Species,” Zool. Results (Willey), part iii., 1899; see also 
Q. J. M. S. (vol. xlii. p. 223. 1899); J. P. Hill. " The Enteremneusta 
of Funafuti,” Mem. Austral. Mus. f^lii., 1897-1898); M. CauUery 
and F. Mcsnil. "Balanoglossus Kochleri. n. sii. English Channel,” 
C. R. Soe. Biot. Hi. p. 256 (1900). (A. W.»). 

BALARD, ANTOINE JEROME (1802-1876), French chemist, 
was bom at Montpellier on the joth of &ptember 1802. He 
started as an apothecary, but taking up teaching be acted as 
chemical assistant at the faculty of sciences of his native town, 
and then became professor of chemistry at the royal college and 
school of pharmacy and at the faculty of sciences. In 1826 he 
discovered in sea-water a substance which he recognized as a 
previously unknown element and named bromine. The reputa¬ 
tion brought him by this achievement secured his election as 
successor to L. J. Th6nard in the chair of chemistry at the faculty 
of sciences in Paris, and in 1851 he was appointed professor of 
chemistry at the de France, where he had M. P. £. 

Betdtdlot first as pupil, then as assistant and finally as coUeague. 
He died in Paris on the 30th of April 1876. While the discovery 
of bromine and the preparation of many of its compounds was 
his most conspicuous piece of work, Balard was an industrious 
chemist on both the pure and applied sides. In'his reaeardies 
on Uie bteadiing compMnds of chlorine he was thefirst to advance 
^‘view that Ueadung-fiowder is a double compound of calcium 
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chloride and hypochlorite; and he devoted much time to the 
problem of economically Staining soda and potash from sea¬ 
water, though here his efforts were nullified by the disco'very of 
the much richer sources of supply afforded the Stassfurt 
deposits. In oiganic chemistry he published papers on the 
decomposition of ammonium oxalate, with formation of oxamic 
acid, on amyl alcohol, on the cyanides, and on the difference in 
constitution between nitric and sulphuric ether. 

BALA SERIES, in geology, a series of dark slates and sand¬ 
stones ■with beds of limestone which occurs in the neighbourhood 
of Bala, Merionethshire, North Wales. It was first iWribed by 
A. Sedgwick, who considered it to be the upper part of histambrian 
System. Tlie series is now placed at the top of the Ordovician 
System, above the Llandeilo beds. The Bala limestone is from 
20 to 40 ft. thick, and is recognizable over most of North Wales ; 
it is regarded as the equivalent of the Coniston limestone of the 
Lake District. ITie series in the type area consists of the Himant 
limestone, a thin inconstant bed, which is separated by 1400 ft. 
of slates from Uie Bala limestone, below this are more slate.s and 
volcanic rocks. The latter arc represented by laige contem¬ 
poraneous deposits of tuff and felsitic lava which in the Snowdon 
district are several thousand feet thick. In South Wales the 
Bala series contains the following lieds in descending order;—the 
Trinudeus setienmis beds (Slade beds, Kedhill shales and .Sholes- 
hook limestone), the Robeston Wathen beds, and the Diermo- 
graplas shales. The typical graptoiites are, in the upper part, 
Dicellograptus anceps and D. complanatus; in the lower part, 
Pleurograptus linearis and Dicranngraptus Clingani. In Shrop¬ 
shire this series is represented by the Caradoc and Chirbury 
Series; in southern Scotland by the Hartfell and Ardmillan 
Series, and by similar rocks in Ireland. See Cakadoc Series 
and Ordovician System. 

BALASH (in the Greek authors, Balas; the later form of the 
name Vologae.scs), Sassanian king in a.d. 484-488, was the brother 
and successor of Perdz, who had died in a battle against the 
Hephthalites (White Huns) who invaeftd Persia from the east. 
He put down the rebellion of his brother 21 areh, and is praised as 
a mild and generous monarch, who made concessions to the 
Christians. But as he did nothing against his enemies, he was, 
after a reign of four years, deposed and blinded, and his nephew, 
Kavadh I., raised to the throne. (En. M.) 

BALASORE, a town and district of British India, in the Orissa 
division of Bengal. The town is the principal one and the 
administrative headquarters of the district, and is situated on 
the right bank of the river Burabalang, about 7 m. from the 
sea-coast as the crow flies and 16 m. by the river. There is a 
station on the F,ast Coast railway. The English settlement of 
Balusore, formed in 1642, and that of Pippli in its neighbourhood 
seven years earlier, became the basis of the future greatness of the 
British in India. The servants of the East India Company here 
fortified themselves in a strong position, and carried on a brisk 
investment in country goods, chiefly cottons and muslins. They 
flourished in spite of the oppressions of the Mahommedon 
governors, and when needful asserted their claims to respect by 
arms. In 1688, affairs having come to a crisis. Captain William 
Heath, commander of the company’s ships, bombarded the town. 
In the i8th century Bolasore rapidly declined in importance, on 
account of a dangerous bar which formed across the mouth of 
the river. At present the bar has 12 to 15 ft of water at spring- 
tides, but not more than a or 3 ft. at low water in the dry season. 
lAtige ships have to anchor outside in the open roadst^. The 
town still possesses a large maritime trade, despite the silting-up 
of the river mouth. Pop. (1901) 20,880.. 

The district forms a strip of alluvU land between the lulls and 
the sea, vaiyitu from about 9 to 34 m. in breadth ; area, 3085 
sq. m. The hiU countiy rises from the wMtern boundary line, 
liie district naturally divides itself into three well-defined tracts 
—(i) The salt tract, along the coast; (2) The arable tract;, or rice 
country; and (3) The submontane tract, or jungle lands. The 
salt tract runs the whole way down the coast, and forms a desolate 
strip a few mjles broad.. Towards the beach it rbei into san^y 
rid^, from 50 to 80 ft high, sloping inland and covered wHh a 
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vegetation of low scrub junji^e. Sluggish brackish sctmiws creep 
along between banks of fetid blade «iud. The sandhills on the 
verge of the ocean ate carpeted with creepers and the wild con- 
vdvulus. Inland, it spresuls out into praH^ of i^rse long g^s 
and scrub jungle, which harbour wild animals in plenty; but 
thmughout this vast region there is scarcely a hamlet, and only 
patches of rice cultivation at long intervals. From any part of me 
salt tract one may see the toundary of the inner arable part of the 
district fringed with long lines of trees, from which every snoming 
the villager# drive their cattle out into the Saliferous plains to 
graze. *nie salt tract is purely alluvial, and appears to be of 
recent date. Towards the coa.<>t the soil has a distinctly saline 
taste. 

Saltused to be largely manufactured in the distnct by evapora¬ 
tion, but the industry is now extinct. The arable tract lies 
beyond salt lands, and embraces the chief jrart of the district. 
It is a long dead-level of rich fields, with a soil lighter in colour 
than that of Bengal or Bdhar ; much more friable, and apt to 
split up into small cnlres with a rertangular cleavage. A peculiar 
feature of the arable tract is the Pali (literally t ups) or depressed 
lands near the river-banks. They were prolmbly marshes that 
have partially silted up by the yearly overflow of the streams. 
These pats Ijear the finest crops. As a whole, the arable tract 
is a treeless region, except around t)he villages, which are en¬ 
circled by fine mango, pipd, banyan and tamarind trees, and 
intersected with green shady lanes of bamboo. A few palmyras, 
date-iwltns and screw-pines (a sort of aloe, whose leaves are armed 
with formidable triple rows of hook-shaped thorns) dot the 
expanse or run in straight lines between the fields. The sub¬ 
montane tract is an undulating country with a red soil, much 
broken up into ravines along the foot of the hills. Masses of 
laterite, buried in hard ferruginous day, crop up as rocks or 
slabs. At Kop iri, in Kfla Ambohatii, about 2 sq. m. are alrnosl 
paved with such slabs, dark-red in colour, perfectly flat and 
polished like plates of A thousand mountain torrents have 
scooped out for themselves picturesque ravines, clothed with an 
ever-f resh verdure of prickly thorns, stunted gnarled shrubs, and 
bere and there a noble forest tree. I-argc tracts are covered 
with sal jungle, which nowhere, however, attains to any great 
height. 

Balasorc district is watered by six distinct river systems: 
those of the 'SdbanTdtha, the Burabalat^, the Jamka, the 
Kansbans and the Dhamra. 

The climate greatly varies according to the seasons of the year. 
The hot season lasts from March to June, but is tempered by cool 
sea-breezes ; from June to September the weather is close and 
oppressive; and from October to February the cold season brinp 
the north-easterly winds, with cool mornings and evenings. 

Almost the only crop grown is rioe, which is largely exported 
by sea. The country is exposed to destnicrivc floods from the 
WU-rivers and also from cyclonic storm-waves. The district is 
traversed throughout its entire length by the navigaWe Orissa 
coast canal, and also by the Easlt Coast railway from Calcutta 
to Madras. The seaports of Balasore, Chandbali and Dhtunra 
conduct a very large coasting trade. The exports are almost 
confined to rice, which is sent to Ceylon, tlte Maldives and 
Maurithis. The imports consist of cotton twist and piece 
goods, mineral oHs, metals, betel-nuts and salt. In I'qoi the 
population was 1,071,197, an increase Of 9 % in the decade. 

BALASSA, BAUMT, Baxon ok Kf:RKh anrl Gvakkat (1551- 
1594), Magyar tyrfc poet, was bom at Kikkb, and educated by 
the reformer, Peter Bomemissza, and by bit mother, the highly 
gifted Protestant zealot, Anna Sulyok. Ilis first work was a 
translation oS Michael Bodc’s fTarrigertfria fUt tie kfimtken 
Seflen, to comfort his father while in Tjrison (tgr-tst*) forsome 
poHti(il offence. On his father's release, BAUnt acoompanied 
him to court, and was dso present at the coronation <Set of 
Ptessborg in 1572. He then joined the army and led a merry Kfe 
at tlte fortress of EgWr. Here be fell violently in love witii Anna 
Losoncti, tilt daughter of the hero rit Temesvir, and evidently, 
from Ua verses, his loive was not unrequited. But a new mis¬ 
tress speedily the ever mercurud youth away from her. 


and deeply wounded, she gave her hand to Krisxtdf Ungnad. 
Naturally Balassa only began to realize how much he loved Anna 
when be had lost bet. He pursued her with gifts and verses, but 
she remained true to her pique and to hw marriage vows, and he 
could only entiirine her memory in immortal verse. M 1574 
Bilint was sent to the camp of GAspAr BAkesy to assist him against 
Stephen Bathory ; but his troops were encountered and scattered 
on the way thither, and he himseH was severely wounded and 
taken prisoner. His not very rigorous captivity lasted for two 
years, anrl he then disappears from sight. We next hear of him 
in 1584 as the wooer and winner of Christina Dobo, the daughter 
of the valiant commandant of Eger. What led him to this step 
we know not, but it was the cause <M all his subsequent mis¬ 
fortunes. His wife’s greedy relatives nearly ruined him hy legal 
processes, and when in 1586 he turned Catholic to escape their 
perseimtions they declared that he and his son had berximc 
Turks. His simultaneuus desertion of Iris wife led to his expulsion 
from Hungary, and from 1589 to 1594 he led a vagabond life in 
Poland, sweetened by innumerable amours with damsels of every 
degree fiom citbara players to princesses. Tlie Turkish war of 
1594 recalled him to Hungary, and be died of his wounds at Uic 
siege of Esztergom the same year. Balassa's poems fall into 
four divisions: religious hymns, patriotic and martial songs, 
original love poems, and adaptations from the Latin and 
Crtirman. They are all mostoriginal, exceedingly objective and so 
excellent in point of style that it is difficult even to imagine him 
a contemporary of Sebastian Tinodi and Peter llosvay. But his 
erotics arc his best productions. They circulated in MS. for 
generations and wore never printed till 1874, when Farfcas Deak 
discovered a perfect copy of them in the Radvanyi library. 
For beauty, feeling and transporting passion there is nothing 
like them in Magyar literature till we come to the age of Michael 
Csokonai and Alexander Petofi. Balassa was also the inventor 
of the strophe which goes by his name. It consists of nine lines— 
aabccbddb, or three rhyming pairs alternating with the 
rhyming third, sixUi and ninth fines. 

Sec Aron SzUAdy, Bdlint Balassa's Poems (Huns.) Budapest, 
1870. (R. N. B.) 

BALATON (Plattensee), the largest lake of middle Eurojic, 
in the south-west of Hungary, situated between the counties 
of VeszprAm, Zala and Somogy. Its length is 48 m., average 
breadth 3! to 4i m., greatest breadth 7i m., lea,st breadth a 
little less than i m. It covers 266 sq. m. and has an extreme, 
depth of 149 ft. Its nortliem shores are, bordered by the 
beautiful basaltic cones of the Bakony mountains, llie volcanic 
soil of which pnxloces grapes yielding excellent witie,; the 
southern consist j-iartiy of a marshy plain, partly of dowas. The 
most beautiful point of the lake is that where the peninsula 
of Tihany projects in the waters. An ancient church of the 
Benediclines is here situated on the top of a hill. In a tomb 
therein is buried Andrew I. (d. 1061), a king of the Hungarian 
Arpadieu dynasty. The temperature of the lake varies greatly, 
in a manner resembling that of the sea, and many connect its 
origin with a sea of tl» Miocrane period, the waters af which 
are said to have covered tiie Hungarian priain. About fift^ 
streams flow into the lake, which drains into the Danube and is 
well Stocked with fish. It often freezes in winter. Lake Balaton 
is of growing importiance as a bathing resort. 

BALAYAN, a town and port of entry of the province of 
Batangas, Luzon, Philippine Islands, at the head of the Gulf of 
Balayan, about 55 m. S. by W, of Manila. Pop. (1903) 8493- 
Subsequently in October 1903, Calatagan (pop. 2654) and Tuy 
(pop. 8430) were anniejMd. Balaywi has a healthful oitmate, 
«id is in the midst of a fertile district (with a volcanic soil), 
which prodnoes rice, canensupir, cacao, coffee, pepper, cotton, 
Indian com, fruit (oranges, bananas, mangoes, &c.) and native 
dyes. Horses and cattle a» zaiied for mariret in consukoable 
numben. The fishraies am importanL The native tangusge is 

ADRIAN (1780-1848), ftahan gwigtapfaer, was bom 
ax Venice on ti» ojih bf April 1781. The puWtaatkm of his 
Pnspau poifrtso-ceogmAw diHa stale Mkak M gWe iVtaac^ 
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1808) obtaioed his election to the chair of professor of geogmpby 
at the college of San Michele at Onnano ; in iSir-tSij he was 
professor of physics at the Lyceum of Farino, and afterwards 
became atta^ed to the customs office at his native city. In 
1820 he visited Fortugal, and there collected materials for his 
Essai statistic stir k royauiM ie Portugal et d'Algarve, published 
in 1822 at Paris, where the author resided from 1821 until 1832. 
This was followed by Varietes polituiues et sMistiques de la 
monarchie portugaise, which contains some curious observations 
respecting that country under the Roman sway. In 1826 he 
published the first volume of his Atlas ethnographique. du globe, 
ou dassifieaiion des peuples anciens et madernes d'apres leurs 
langues, a work of great erudition. In 1632 appeared the 
Ahrigi de Geographie, which, in an enlarged form, was translated 
into the principal languages of Europe. Balbi retired to Padua 
and there died on the 14th of March 1848. His son, Eugenio 
Balbi (1812-1884), followed a similar career, being professor of 
geography at Pavia, and publishing his father’s Seritii Geografiei 
(Turin, 184:), and original works in (lea, ossia la terra (Trieste, 
1854-1867) and Saggio di geografia (Milan, 1868). 

BALBO, CESARE, Count (178^1853), Itahan writer and 
statesman, was bom et Turin on the 21st of November 1789. 
His father, Prospero Balbo, who Iwilonged to a noble Picdraontcs(! 
family, held a high pasition in the Sardinian court, and at the 
time of Cesarc’s birth was mayor of the capital. His mother, a 
member of the Azeglio family, died when he was three years old ; 
and he was hniught up in die house of his great-grandmother, 
the countess of Bugino. In 1798 he joined his father at Paris. 
From 1808 to 1814 Balbo served in various capacities under the 
Napoleonic empire at Florence, Rome, Paris and in Illyria. On 
the fall of Napoleon he entered the service of his native country. 
While his father was appointed minister of the interior, he 
entered the army, and undertook political missions to Paris and 
London. On the outbreak of the revolution of 1821, of which he 
disapproved, although he was suspected of sympatluzing with 
it. ho was forced into exile; and though not long after he was 
allowed to return to Piedmont, all public service was denied 
him. Reluctantly, and with frequent endeavours to obtain some 
appointment, he gave himself up to literature as the only means 
left him to influence the destinies of his country. This accounts 
for the fllfulness and incompleteness of so much of his literary 
work, and for the practical, and in many cases temporary, 
element which runs through even his most elaborate productions. 
The great object of his labours was to help in securing the inde¬ 
pendence of Italy from foreign control. Of true Italian unity he 
had no expectation and no desire, but he was devoted to the 
house of Savoy, which he foresaw was destined to change the 
fate of Italy. A confederation erf separate states under tht; 
supremacy of the pope was tine genuine ideal of Balbo, as it was 
the ostensible one of Gioberti. But Gioberti, in Ws Primatu, 
seemed to him to neglect the first essential of independence, 
which he aa'ordingly inculcated in his Speranse or Hopes of Italy, 
in which he suggests that Austria should seek compensation in 
the Balkans for the inevitable loss of her Italian provinces. 
Preparation, both military and moral, alertness and patience 
were his constant theme. He did not desire revolutum, but 
reform ; and thus he became the leader of a moderate‘party, and 
the steady opponent not only of dei^otism but of ^mocracy. 
At last in 1848 his hopes were to some extent satisfied by 
the constitution granted by the kiqg. He was af^xiinled a 
member of the commission m the electorid law, becanse 
first constitutional primc-muiateT of Piedmont, but only held 
office a few months. With the ministry of d’Azeglio, which soon 
after got into power^ he was on friendly terms, and his pen 
continued the active defence of his political prindples till fais 
death on the 3rd of jone 1B53. The most .importoMt Of his 
writings are historico-^itictl, and derive at onoe their majesty 
and tbeir weakness fiw fais tfaeocrarie tbeoiy of Qwistkmty. 
His style is clear and vigorous, and not oafrequently tens and 
emgraniinatic. He {Mbttsfaed ^ariOie HoDetk in 1829; Staria 
w Ikdia seita i BarPmt ia 1830; Vita eU Dante, 1639; MtUtet- 
mem Stobtfab; tB42-i84S; Le Aperawsr d’/fOlta, 1844; Pmttm 
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sttUa SHoria d'lldut, 2858; Della MonareMa rappresentativa in 
Italia (Rwence, 1857). 

See £. Rieotti. D$lia Vtio e dtgH Scritti di Baibo (1856); 

A. Vittmara, JSildiogra^ di Jiatiiv (NUUia, i8^« 

BALBOA, VASCO NUftSZ DS {<. t 475 -i 5 i 7 X diecoveKr 
of the Pacific, a leading figure among the Spanish exfdorers and 
conquerors of America, was bom at Jerez de los Caballeros, in 
Estremadura, about 1475. Though poor, he was by Ifirth a 
gentleman {hidalgo). Little is known of his life till 1501, when he 
followed Rodrigo dc Bastidas in his voyage of discovery to the 
western seas. He appears to have settled in Hispaniola, oad 
took to cultivating land in the neighbourhood of SHvatierra, 
but with no great succes.s, as his debts soon became ojfpresave. 
In 1509 the famous Ojeda (Hojeda) sailed from San Uomingo 
with an expedition and founded the settlement of San Sebastian. 
He had left orders with Kndso, an adventurous lawyer of the 
town, to fit out two ships and convey provisions to the new 
settlement Enciso set soil in 151Q, and Balboa, whose debts 
made the town unpleasant to Itim, managed to accompany him 
by concealing himself, it is said, in a cask of “ victu^ for the 
voyage,” which was conveyed from his form to the ship. The 
expedition reached San Sebastian to find Ojeda gone and the 
settlement in ruins. While Enciso was undecided how to act, 
Balbua prupased that they should sail for Darien, on the Gulf of 
Uraba, where be had touiffied when with Bastidas. His pruposal 
was accepted and a new town was founded, named Sta Maria 
de la Antigua del Darien ; but quarrels scx>n broke out among 
the adventurers, and Enciso was deposed, thrown into prison 
and finally sent oft to Spain witlr Balboa's ally, the sJculde 
Zomudio. Being thus left in authority, Balboa began to conquer 
the surrounding country, and by his bravery, courtesy, kindness 
of heart and just dealing gained the friendship of several native 
chiefs. On one of these excursions he heard for the first time, 
from the aicique Comogre, of the ocean on the oUicr side of the 
mountains and of the gold of Peru. Soon after his return to 
Darien he received letters from Zomadio, informing him that 
Enciso had complained to the king, and tmd obtained a sentence 
condemning Balbua and summoning him to Spain, In lus 
despair at this message Vasco Nunez resolved to attempt some 
great enterprise, the success of which he trusted would conciliate 
his sovereign. On the ist of September 1513 he set out with one 
hundred and ninety Spaniards (Francisco Pizarro among them) 
and one tlwusand natives ; on the 25th or 26th of September he 
reached the summit of the range, and sighted the Pacific. 
Pizarro and two others were sent on to reconnoitre ; one of these 
scouts, Alonzo Martin, was the first European actually to embark 
upon the new-found ocean, in St Michael’s Gulf. On the 29tli of 
September Balboa himself arrived upon the shore, and formally 
took possession of the “ Great South Sea ” in the name of the 
Spani^ monarch. He remained on the coast for some time, 
heard again of Peru, visited the Pearl Islands, and tbenoe 
returned to Darien, which he entered in triumph witli a great 
booty on the i8th of January ist4. He at once sent messengers 
to Spain bearing presents, to give an account of his discoveries ; 
and the ki^, Ferdinand the Cathxjlic, partly reconciled to his 
daring subject, named him AdeUmlado of the South Sea, or 
admiral of the Pacific, and governor of Panama and Coyba. 
None the less an expedition sailed from Spain under Don Pedro 
Arias de Avila (generally called Pedrartas Davila) to replace 
Balboa in the government of the Darien colony iteelf. Mean¬ 
while the latter bad crossed the isthmus and revisited tiie Pacific 
several (some say more than twenty) times ; plans of the con¬ 
quest of Peru and of the exploration of the western ocean btgan 
to shape themselves in his mind; and with a view to tiuse 
projects, materials for shipbuilding were gathered together upon 
the Pacific coast, and two light brigantines were built, famncmeid 
and armed. With these Vasco N unez now todc posseiaiofi of the 
Peail Islands, and, had it not been for the weather, would have 
reached the coast of Peru. But has career ww stqnpril hy the 
jealousy of Pedtaius, who pretended that Bolbmt .propi^d to 
throw is his allegiance, and enticed him to Apia, near Dariea, hy 
a emfty message. A* soon as be hod him in hit power, he feluew 
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him into prison, had him tried ior treason, and forced t^ judge 
to condemn him to death. The sentence was carried into 
execution on the public square of Ada in 1517. From a reck¬ 
less adventurer, Balboa had developed into an able general, an 
excellent colonial administrator, and a statesman of mature 
judgment and brilliant foresight. 

Sec G. F. de Oviedo, Historia general . . . de las Indias (1526, 
bk. xxxix. chs. 2, 3) ; D. M. T, Quintana, Vidas de EspaHoles 
ceiebres ; M, F. de Navarrete, Coleuion de hs Viajes y Vescubri- 
miealns (:825-lS37); J. Aco.sta, Compendia hislorica de la Nueva 
Granada (1648) ; 6. Peschel, Oesehichte der Erdkunde (1865, p. 237), 
and ZeitaUer der Entdeckungen, pp. 442-3, &c. ; Wa.shington Irvings 
Voyagei and Discoveries of the Companions of Columbus (1831), and 
Varela'B notes on the same in Biblioleca del Comercio del Plata (Monle 
Video); Ferdinand Denis art. " Va-sco Nnllez de Dalboa,” in 
Nouv. fling. Gin. 

BALBRIGGAN, a market-town and seaport of Co, Dublin, 
Ireland, in the north parliamentary division, 21} m, N,N.E, of 
Dublin by the Great Northern railway. Pop. (1901) 2236. The 
harbour, though dry at low tides, has a depth of 14 ft. at high- 
water springs, and affords a good refuge from the cast or south- 
c;ist gales. There arc two piers, and a railway viaduct of eleven 
arches cro.sses the harbour. The town has considerable manu¬ 
factures of cottons and hosiery, “ Balbriggan hose ” being well 
known. The industry was founded by Baron Hamilton in 1761. 
There is some coast trade in grain, kc., and sea-fishery is pro¬ 
secuted. Balbriggan is much frequented as a watering-place in 
summer. 

BALBUS, literally “ stammerer,” the name of several Roman 
families. Of the Acilii Baibi, one Manius Acilius Balbus was 
consul in 150 B.c., another in 114. To another family belonged 
T. Ampius Balbus, a supporter of Pompey, but afterwards 
pardoned by Julius Cae.sar(cf. Cic. ad Fam. vi. 12 and xiii. 70). 
We know also of Q. Antonins Balbus, praetor in Sicily in 82 B.c., 
and Marcus Atius Balbus, who married Julia, a sister of Caesar, 
and had a daughter Alia, mother of Augustus. The most 
important of the name were the two Comelii Baibi, natives of 
Cades (Cadiz). • 

1. Liictus Cornelius Balbus (called Major to distinguish 
him from his nephew) was bom early in the last century b.c. He 
is_ generally considered to have been of Phoenician origin. For 
his services against Sertorius in Spain, the Roman citizenship 
w.is conferred upon him and his family by Pompey. Becoming 
friendly with all parties, he had much to do with the formation 
of the First Triumvirate, and was one of the chief financiers 
in Rome. He was careful to ingratiate himself with Caesar, 
whom he accompanied when propraetor to Spain (6i), and to 
Gaul (58) as chief engineer (praefectus fabrum). His position 
as a naturalized foreigner, his influence and his wealth naturally 
made Balbus many enemies, who in 56 put up a native of Gades 
to prosecute him for illegally assuming the rights of a Roman 
citizen, a charge directed gainst the triumvirs equally with 
himself. Cicero, Pompey and Crassus all spoke on his behalf, 
and he was acquitted. During the civil war he endeavoured 
to get Cicero to mediate between Caesar and Pompey, with the 
object of preventing him from definitely siding with the latter; 
and Cicero admits that he was dissuaded from doing so, against 
his better judgment. Subsequently, Balbus became Caesar’s 
private peretary, and Cicero was oUiged to ask for his good 
offices with Caesar. After Caesar’s murder, Balbus seems to have 
attached himself to Octavian; in 43 or 42 he was praetor, and 
in 40 consul—an honour then for the first time conferred on an 
alien. _ The year of his death is not known. Balbus kept a diary of 
the diief events in his own and Caesar’s Ufp (Suetonius, Caesar, 
81). The 8th book of the BeU, Gall., whiiJi was probably written 
by his friend Hirtius at his instigation, was dedicated to him. 

Cicero, Letters (ed. Tyrrell and Purser, iv. introd. p. 62) and Pro 
BeUbo\ lee also E. JuUfen, De L. Comelto Balbo Maiore (1886). 

2. Luaus Cornelius Balbus (called Mitiar), nephew of the 
above, received the Roman citizenship at the same time as his 
uncle. Durii^ the civil war, he served under Caesar, by whom he 
was entrusted with several important missions. He abo took 
part in the Alexandrian and Spanirii wars. He was rewarded 
for his Bttvkes by bek^ admitted into the college of pontiffs. 


In 43 he was quaestor in Further Spain, where he amassed a 
large fortune by plundering the inhabitants. In the same year 
he crossed over to Bi^ud, king of Mauretania, and is not heard 
of again until ai, when he appears as proconsul of Africa. 
Mommsen thinks that he had incurred the displeasure of Augustus 
by his conduct as praetor, and that his African appointment after 
so many years was due to his exceptional fitness for the post. 
In 19 Balbus defeated the Garamantes, and on the 27th of March 
in that year received the honour of a triumph, which was, then 
for the first time granted to one who was not a Roman citizen 
by birth, and for the last time to a private individual. He 
built a theatre in the capital, which was dedicated on the return 
of Augustus from Gaul in 13 (Dio Cassius liv. 25; Pliny, Nat. Hist. 
xxxvi. 12. 60). Balbus appears to have given some attention to 
literature. He wrote a [>lay of which the subject wa-s his visit 
to Lentulus in the camp of Pompey at Dyrrhachium, and, 
according to ^crobius (Saturnalia, iii. 6), was the author of a 
work called dealing with the gods and their worship. 

See Velleius Paterculus ii. 51 ; Cicero, ad Att. viii. g ; and on both 
the aliove the exliaustive articles in Pauly-Wissowa, Eealencyclo- 
pddie, iv, pt. i. (igoo). 

BALCONY (Ital. balcdne from balco, scaffold; cf. 0 . H. Ger. 
balchn, beam. Mod. Ger. Balkan, Eng. balk), a kind of platform 
projecting from the wall of a biulding, supported by columns 
or console brackets, and enclosed with a balustrade. Sometimes 
balconies are adapted for ceremonial purposes, e.g. that of .St 
Peter’s at Rome, whence the newly elected jjope gives his 
blessing urbi ct orbi. Inside churches balconies are sometimes 
provided for the singers, and in banqueting halls and the like 
for the musicians. In theatres the “ balcony ” was formerly a 
stage-box, but the name is now usually confined to the part of 
the auditorium above the dress circle and below the “galler)-.” 

BALDS, JAKOB (1604-1668), German Latinist, was bom at 
Ensisheim in Alsace on the 4th of January 1604. Driven from 
Alsace by the marauding bands of Count Mansfeld, he fled to 
Ingolstadt where he began to study law. A love disappoint¬ 
ment, however, turned his thoughts to the churcli, and in 1624 
he entered the Society of Jesus. Continuing his study of the 
humanities, he became in 1628 professor of rhetoric at Innsbruck, 
and in 1635 at Ingolstadt, whither he had been transferred by 
his superiors in order to study theology. In 1633 he was ordained 
priest. His lectures and poems had now made him famous, 
and he was summoned to Munich where, in 1638, he became court 
chaplain to the elector Maximilian 1 . He remained in Munich 
till 1650, when he went to live at Landshut and afterwards at 
Amberg. In 1654 he was transferred to Neuberg on the Danube, 
as court preacher and confessor to the count palatine. In the 
opinion of his contemporaries, Balde revived the glories of the 
Augustan age, and Pope .Alexander VII. and the scholars of 
the Netherlands combined to do him honour; even Herder 
regarded him as a greater poet than Horace. While such judg¬ 
ments are naturally exaggerated, there is no doubt that he takes 
a very high place among modern Latin poets. He died at Neuberg 
on the Qth of August 1668. 

A collected edition of Balde’s works in 4 vols. was published at 
Cologne in 1650; a more complete edition in 8 vols. at hhmich. 1720; 
also a good selection by L. Spach (Paris and Strassbuig. 1B71). An 
edition of his Latin lyrics appeared at Regensburg in 1884. There 
are translations into German of his finer odes, by J. Schrott and M. 
Schleich (Munich. 1870). See G. Westermaver. Jacobus Balde, sein 
Leben und seine Werke (1868); J. Bach, Jakob Balde (Freiburg, 1904). 

BALDER, a Scandinavian god, the son of Odin or Othin. The 
story of his death is given in two widely different forms, by Saxo 
in his Gesta Danorum (ed. Holder, pp. 69 ff.) and in the prose 
F.dda (G^faginning, cap. 49). 

See F. Kauffmann, Balder : Mythus und Sage (Strassburg. 1902), 
For other works, see Teutonic I’eoples, § 7. 

BALDERM^ the name given to die author of a chronicle of the 
bishops of Cambrai, written in the nth century. This Gesta 
episcoporum Cambraeensium was for some time attributed to 
Balderic, archbishop of Noyon, but it now seems tolerably certain 
that the author was an anonymous canon of Qunbrai. The work 
is of considerable importance for the hotoiy of the north of 
France during the nth century, and was ftwt published in 1615. 
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The best edition is in the Mommenta Gtmaniae hisbtrica. 
Scriphorts, Bd. vii. (Hanover and Berlin, 18)6-1892), which 
contains an introduction by L. C. Bethmann. 

See Hisloirt liuttaire de la France, tome vtii. (Paris, 18O3-1869). 

BALDI, BERHARDINO (1533-1617), Italian mathematician 
and miscdlaneous writer, was descended of a noble family at 
Urbino, in which city he was bom on the 6th of June 1533. He 
pursued his studies at Padua with extraordinary zeal and success, 
and is said to have acquired, during the course of his life, no 
fewer than sixteen languages, though according to Tiraboschi, 
the inscription on his tomb limits the number to twelve. The 
appearance of the plague at Padua obliged him to retire to his 
native city, whence he was, shortly afterwards, called to act as 
tutor to Fcrrante (Ferdinand) Gonzaga, from whom he received 
the rich abbey of Guastalla. He held office as abbot for twenty- 
five years, and then retired to his native town. In 1612 he was 
employed by the duke as his envoy to Venice, where he dis¬ 
tinguished himself by the congratulatory oration he delivered 
before the Venetian senate on the election of the new doge, Andrea 
Memmo. Baldi died at Urbino on the 12th of October 1617. He 
was, perhaps, the most universal genius of his age, and is said to 
have written upwards of a hundred different works, the chief part 
of which have remained unpublished. His various works give 
satisfactory evidence of his abilities as a theologian, mathema¬ 
tician, geographer, antiquary, historian and poet. The CronUa dei 
Matmatici (published at Urlnno in 1707) is an abridgment of a 
larger work, on which he had liestowed twelve years of labour, 
and which was intended to contain the lives of more than two 
hundred mathematicians. His life has been written by Aflfo, 
Mazzuchelli and others. 

BALDINGER, ERNST GOTTFRIED (1738-J804), German 
physician, was horn near Erfurt on the 13th of May 1738. He 
studied medicine at F.rfurt, Halle and Jena, and in 1761 was 
entrusted with the superintendence of the military hospitals 
connected with the Prussian encampment near Torgau. He 
published in 1765 a treatise Dr Militum Morhis, which met with 
a favourable reception. In 1768 he became professor of medicine 
at Jena, whence he removed in 1773 to Gottingen, and in 1785 to 
Marburg, where he died of apoplexy on the 21st of January 1804. 
Among his pupils were S. T. Silmmerring and J. F. Blumcnbach. 
.Some eighty-four separate treatises are mentioned as having 
(jroceeded from his pen, in addition to numerous papers scattered 
through various collections and journals. 

BALDINUCCI, FILIPPO (1624-1696), Italian writer on the 
history of the arts, was bom at Florence. His chief work is 
entitled Nntizie it Professari drl Disegno da Cimaime . . . {dal 
1300 sino al tOgo), and was first published in six vols. 4to, 1681- 
1728. The capital defect of this work is the attempt to derive all 
Italian art from the schools of Florence. A good edition is that 
by Kanalli (5 vols. 8vo, Florence, 1845-1847). Baldinucci’s whole 
works were published in fourteen vols. at Milan, 1808-1812. 

BALDNESS • (technically alopecia, from a fox, foxes 

often having bald patches on their coats), the result of loss 
of hair, j»rticularly on the human scalp. So far as remediable 
alopecia is concerned, two forms may be distinguished : one the 
premature baldness so commonly seen in young men, due to 
alopecia scboirhoica, tlie other alopecia areata, now regarded as 
an epidemic disease. 

Alopecia seborrhoica is that premature baldness so constantly 
seen, in which the condition st^ily advances from the forehead 
backwards, until only a fringe of hair is left on the head. It is 
always due to the underlying disease seborrhoea, and though it 
progresses steadily if neglected, is yet very amenable to treatment. 
The two drugs of g^test valnC in this trouble are sulphur and 
salicylic acid, some e^teen grains of each added to an ounce of 
vaseline makiiig a go^ application. This ^uld be rubbed well 
into 4 e scalp &ly for a prolonged period. Where the greasiness 
is objected to, the following salicylic lotion may be suMtituted, 

' llie adjective “ bald," M. E. " balled," is usually explained as 
literally " round attd ainootb like a ball,”’ but it may be connected 
with a stem bal, white, or shining. The Creek pcibaKph certainly 
suggests some such derivation. 
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though the vaseline application has probably the greater value; 
—tt Ac. sali^l. .li—iv; 01 . ricini Sii-^i; (B. ros. geran. 
n(x ; Spt. vini ad jvi. The head must be frequently deansed, 
and in very mild cases a daily washing with soap spirit will at 
times effect a cure unaided. 

Alopecia areata is characterized by the develojxnent of round 
patchy more or less completely denuded of hair. It is most 
commonly observed on the scalp, though it may occur on any 
part of the body where hair is naturally present, llie patches 
are rounded, smooth and somewhat depressed owing to the loss 
of a large proportion of the follides. At the margin of the patdies 
short broken hairs are usually to be seen. CImical evidence is 
steadily accumulating to show that this disease may be trans¬ 
mitted. Organisms are invariably present, in some cases few in 
number, but in otliers very abundant and forming a continuous 
sheath round the hair. They were first described by Dr George 
Thin, who gave them the name of Bacterium deealvrns. The 
disease must be distinguished from ringworm—especially the 
Imld variety; but though this is at times somewhat difficult 
clinically, tlie use of the microscope leaves no room for doubt. It 
must be remembered that for patients under forty years of age, 
time alone will generally bring about the desired end, though 
treatment undoubtedly hastens recovery. After forty every year 
added to the patient’s age makes the prognosis less good. The 
general hygiene and mode of life of the sufferer must be very 
carefully attended to, and any weakness suitably treated. The 
following lotion should be applied daily to the affected parts, at 
first cautiously, later more vigorously, and in stronger solution:— 
B Acidi lactici .^i—ji; 01 . riciru oii; Spt. vini ad siv. 

The loss of hair following acute fevers must be treated by 
keeping the hair short, applying stimulating lotions to the scalp, 
and attending to the general hygiene of the patient. 

BALDOVINETTI, ALESSIO (1427-1499), Florentine painter, 
was bom on the 14th of October 1427, and died on the 29th of 
August 1499. He was a follower of the group of scientific 
. realists and naturalists in art which induced Andrea del Gastagno, 
Paolo Uccello and Domenico Veneziano, the influence of the 
last-named master being particularly manifest in his work. 
Tradition, probable in itself though not attested by contemporary 
records, says that he assisted in the decorations of the chapel of 
S. Egidio in Santa Maria Nuova, carried out during the years 
1441-1451 by Domenico Veneziano and in conjunction with 
Andrea del Gastagno. That he was commissioned to complete 
the series at a later date (1460) is certain. In 1462 Alessio Was 
employed to paint the great fresco of the Annunciation in the 
cloister of the Annunziata, which stOl exists in ruined condition. 
The remains as we see them give evidence of the artist's flower 
both of imitating natural detail with minute fidelity and of 
spacing his %ures in a landscape with a large sense of air and 
distance; and they amply verify two sejiarate statements of 
Va.sari concerning him: that “ he delighted in drawing landscapes 
from nature exactly as they are, whence we see in his pointings 
rivers, bridges, rocks, plants, froits, roads, fields, cities, exercise- 
grounds, and an infinity of other such things,” and that he was 
an inveterate expenmentalist in technical matters. His favourite 
mctliod in wall-painting was to lay in his compositions in fresco 
and finish them a secco with a mixture of yolk of egg and liquid 
varnish. This, says Vasari, was with the view of protecting the 
painting from damp; but in course of time the parts executed 
with this vehicle si^ed away, so that the great secret he hoped 
to have discovered turned out a failure. In 1463 he furnished a 
cartoon of the Nativity, itiiich was executed in tarsia by Giuliano 
de Maiano in the sacristy of the cathedral and still exists. From 
1466 date the groups of four Evangelists and four Fathers of the 
Church in fresco, ti^ther with tlu Annunciation on an oblong 
panel, wiudi still decorate the Portuguese chapel in the church 
of S. Miniato, and are given in error by Vasari to I^etro 
Pollaiuolo. A fresco of the risen Christ between angds inside a 
Holy Sepulchre in the chapel of tiie Rucellai family, also still 
existing, belongs to 1467. In 1471 Alessio undertook important 
works for the church of Sta TrinitA on the commission of 
Bongianni Gianfigliazzi. First, to paint an oltar-pieGe of the 
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Virgin and Q»>d with six saints ; tiiis was finished in 147s and is 
now in the Academy at Florence: jpext, a series of frescoes from 
the (Md Testament which was to be completed according to 
contract within five years, but actually remained on hand for 
fully sixteen. In 1497 the finished series,'which contained many 
portraits of leading Florentine citizens, was valued at a thousand 
gold florins by a committee consisting of Cosimo Rosselli, 
Henozzo (iozziM, Pcrugino and Filippino I.ippi; only some 
defaced fragments of it now remain. Meairwhile Alessio had been 
much occupied with other technical pursuits and researches apart 
from painting. He was regarded his contemporaries as the 
one craftsman who had rediscover^ and fully understood the 
long disused art of mosaic, and was employed accordingly 
between I48r and r48.t to repair the mosaics over the door of the 
church of S. Miniato, as well as several of those lx)th within and 
without the baptistery of the cathedral. 

These are the recorded and datable works of the master; 
others attributed to him on good and .sufficient internal evidences 
are as follows:—A small panel in the Florence Academy, with 
the three subjects of the Baptism, the Marriage of Cana and the 
Transfiguration ; this was kmg attributed to Fra Angelico, but 
is to all appeomnee early work of Balduvinetti: an Annunciation 
in the Uffizi, formerly in the church of .S. Giorgio ; unmistakably 
tiy the muster’s hand though given by Vasari to Peselino: 
several Madonnas of peculiarly fine and characteristic quality ; 
one in the collection of Madame .Andrd at Paris acquired direct 
from the desrendants of the painter, a second, formerly in the 
Ihichatel collection and now in the Louvre, a third in the posses¬ 
sion tif Mr Berenson at Florence. All these are executed with 
the determined patience and precision characteristic of Baldo- 
vinetti; two, those at the Louvre and in the Andr6 collection, 
are distinguished by beautiful landscape backgrounds ; and all, 
Ixjt especially the cxatnirle in the Louvre, add a peculiar and 
delicate charm to the quality of grave majesty which Alessio’s 
works share with those of Piero della brnncesca and others of 
Domenico Veneziano’s Ibliowing. They probably belong to the 
years 1400-1465. In the later of his preserved works, while there 
is no.abatement of precise and laborious finish, we find beginning 
to prevail a certain harsluims and commonness of type, and a 
lack of care for beauty in composition, the technical and scientific 
searcher seeming more and more to predominate over the artist. 

Sec Bfw> yu«in, od. Milanosi, vol. ii.; Oowe-Cavalcaselle. Hi$t. 
of Painting in Italy, vof. ii.; Bernhard Bnreiison, Sttuiy and Criticism 
iif italiuH A It, and series. (S. C.) 

BALDRIC (from O. Fr. iaadrei, O. Ger. balderidi, of doubtful 
origin ; cognate with English “ belt ”), a bdt worn ov-er one 
shoulder, pa»ing diagonally across the body and under the other 
arm, either as on ornament or a support for a sword, bugle, &c. 

BALOUINUS, JAOOBUB, Italian jurist ol the 13th century, 
was by birth a Bolognese, and is reputed to have been of a noble 
family. He was a pupil of Azo, and the master of Odofredus, of 
Hostiensis, and of jacobus de Kavanis, the last of whom bus the 
reputation of tiaving first applied dialectical forms to legal 
science. His great fame as a professor of civil law at rise university 
of Bologna caused Balduinus to be elected podestd of the city of 
Genoa, whwe he was entrusted with the reforms of the kw of 
the republic. He died at Bologna in 11*5, and has left fiehind 
him some treatises on procedure, the earliest of their kind. 

BALDDS DB DBALDB, PETRUS (1327-1406), Italian jurist, 
a member of the noble family of die UbHdi (^deschi), was bom 
at Perugia in 13x7, and studied civil law Acre under Bartolus, 
being admitted to the degree of doctor of civil law at the eariy age 
of seventeen. Federicus Pedudus of Siana is said to have been 
the master under whom he studied canon law. Upon ius pro- 
motiwi to die ductorate he at once proceeded to Bmogiia, where 
he taught law for three years; after whidi he was ai^anced to a 
piofessonhip at Perugia, where he remained for thirty-three 
Tears. He tau|^t law subMqoently at Pisa, at Florence, at 
Ikdua and at hvia, at a time whan die schods of kw in those 
nmversities disputed die palm widi the schod of Bologna. He 
died at Pavia on the aSth of April 1406. The extant works of 
Bnldus hardly biar out the gre^ repuudon which he acquired 


amongst hk txmtempomries, due partly to the active part he 
took in public affairs, and partly to die fame he acquired by his 
consultations, of which five volumes have been published 
(Frankfort, 1589). Baldus was the master of Pierre Roger de 
Beaufort, who became pope under the titHe of Gregory XI., and 
whose immediate successor. Urban VL, summoned Baldus to 
Rome to assist him by his consultations in 1380 against the 
anti-pope Qement VII. Cardinal de Zabarella and Paulus 
Castrensis wwe also amongst his pupils. His Commentary on 
the Idber.Feudorum is considered to be one of the best of his wwfes, 
which were unfortunately left by him for the most part in an 
incomplete state. His brothers Angdus (1328-1407) and Petrus 
(i335~i4oo) were of almost equal eminence widi himself as 
jurists. 

BALDWm 1. (d. 1205), emperor of Romania, count of Flanders 
and Hainaut, was one of the most prominent leaders of the 
fourth crusade, whidi resulted in the capture of Constantinople, 
the conquest of the greater part of the East Roman empire, and 
the foundation of the Latin empire of Romania. The imperial 
crown was offered to, and refused by, Henry Dandolo, doge of 
Venice. The choice then ky between Baldwin and Boniface 
of Montferrat. BaWwin was elected (9th of May 1204), and 
crowned a week kter. He was yoimg, gdknt, pious and virtuous, 
one of the few who interpreted and observed his crusading vows 
strictly ; the most popular kader in the host The empire of 
Romania was organized on feudal prindples; the emperor was 
feudal sujierior of the princes who received portions trf die 
conquered territory. His own siwcial portion consisted of 
Constantinople, the adjacent regions both on the European 
and the Asiatic side, along with .some outlying districts, and 
several islands including Lemnos, Lesbos, Chios and Teno.s. 
The territories had still to be ccmquered ; and first of all it was 
necessary to break the resistance of the Greeks in Thrace and 
secure Thessalonica. In this enterprise (summer of 1204) 
Baldwin came into collision with Boniface of Montferrat, the rival 
candidate for the empire, who was to receive a kige territory 
in Macedonm with the title of king of Saloniki. He hoped to 
make himself quite independent of the empire, to do no homage 
for his kingdom, and he opposed Baldwin’s proposal to march 
to Thessalonica. I’he antagonism between Flemings and 
Lombards aggravated the quarrel. Baldwin insisted on going to 
Tiiessidonira; Boniface laid siege to Hadrianople, where Baldwin 
had established a governor; civil war seemed inevitable. An 
agreement was effected by the efforts of Dandolo and the count 
of Blois. Boniface received Thessalonica as a fief from the 
emperor, and was appointed commander of the forces which 
were to march to the conquest of Greece. 

During the following winter (i 204-1205) the Franks proseaited 
conquests in Bithynia, in which Heiiry, Baldwin’s brother, 
took part But in February the Greeics revolted in Thrace, 
relying on the assistance of John (Kaloyan), king of Bulgaria, 
whose overtures of alliance had been unwisely rejected by the 
emperor. The garrison of Hadrianople was expelled. Baldwin 
along with Dandolo, thecount of Blois,and Marshal Villehardouin, 
the historian, marched to beside that city. The Bulgarian king 
kd to its relief an army which kr outnumbered that of the 
crusaders. The Frank knights fought desperately, but were 
utterly defeated (14th of April 1205); the count of Blois was 
skin, and the emperor captured. For some time his fate was 
uncertain, and in the meanwhile Henry, his brother, assumed 
the regency. Not till the middle of July was it definitely ascer¬ 
tained that he was dead. It seems that he was at first treated well 
as a valuable hostage, but was sacrificed the Bulgarian 
monarch in a sadden outburst of rage, perhaps in consequence of 
the revolt of Philippopolis, which passed into the hands of the 
Franks. One oontempocary writer says toat his hands and feet 
were cut off, and he was thrown into a valley where he tfibd on 
the third day ; but the manner of his death is ol^oure. King 
John himself wrote to Pope Innocent III. that he died in prison. 
His brother Henry was croiwaed emperor in August. 

AirrnoRirnm. — ViHehardenin, £a ComptUe de CtmetantinopU (ed. 
D« Wailly, Paris, 1872; ed. Bouchet. z vdk., Paris, 1891); Robert 
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de Clan, La Priui CmsMttiwypU (in I^fs CAnwi^t grten- 
romaints); Enioul, CMromfue (ed. Mas liatric. Paris. 1871); Nicetas 
(cd. Bonn, 1835I; George AcropbUtes, vol. i. (ed. Heisenberg, 
Leiptig, moj); !>ocuments in' Tafel and Thomas, Urltmideti zrtt 
SlttreH Handels^ wad SlaatifesehiaUt dtr Rtptilblik Vmtdig CVienna, 
1856). 

Moder(» 'Works. —Butange, Hisloire dc I'empire de Constan¬ 
tinople sous Us smptreurs franpais (Pans, 1657); Gibbon, Decline 
emd Fall, vol. vi. (ed. Bury, 1808); G. Finlay, History of Greece, 
vol. iv. (Oxford. 1877) ; Pears, The Fall of Constantino^ (London, 
1885); Hopl, “ Griechische Geschiebte,” in Ersch and Grnlier'a 
EncykhpSdie, vol. Ixxxv. (Leipzig, 18701; Gcrland, Gesekithie des 
lateinischen Kaiserreiches von KonslatUinopel, part i. (Homburg v. d. 
H6he, IP05). (J. B. n.) 

BALDWIN IL (1217-1273), emperor of Romania, was a younger 
son of Yolande, .sister of Baldwin I. Her husband, Peter of 
Courtenay, was third emperor of Romania, and had been followed 
by his son Robert, on whose death in 1228 the succession passed 
to Baldwin, a bos’ of eleven years old. The barons chose John 
of Brienne (titular king of Jerusalem) as emperor-regent for life ; 
Baldwin was to rule the Asiatic possessions of the empire when 
he reached the age of twenty, was to marry John’s daughter 
Mary, and on John’s death to enjoy the full imperial sovereignty. 
The marriage contract was carried out in 1234. Since the death 
of the emperor Henry in 1216, the Latin empire had declined 
and the Greek power advanced; and the hopes that John of 
Brienne might restore it were disappointed. He died in 1237. 
The realm which Baldwin governed was little more than Con¬ 
stantinople. His financial situation was desperate, and his life 
was chiefly occupied in begging at Kuropean courts. He went to 
the West in iz.td, visited Rome, France and Flanders, trying to 
raise money and men to recover the lost territory of his realm. 
His efforts met with success, and in 1240 he returned to 
Constantinople (tlirough Germany and Hungarj’) at the head of 
a considerable army. Circumstances hindered him from accom¬ 
plishing anything ■with this help, and in 1245 he travelled again | 
to the West, first to Italy and then to France, where he spent two 
years. The empress Maria and Philip of Toucy governed during 
his absence. He was happy to be able to get money from King 
Louis IX. in exchange for relics. In 1240 he was with King Louis 
at Damietta. Tlie extremity of his financial straits reduced 
him soon afterwards to handing over his only son Philip to 
merchants as a pledge for loans of money. Louis IX. redeemed 
the hostage. The rest of his inglorious reign was spent by Baldwin 
in mendicant tours in western Europe. In 1261 Constantinople 
was captured by Michael Palaeologus, and Baldwin’s rule came 
to an end. He escaped in a Venetian galley to Negropont, 
and then proceeded to Athens, thence to Apulia, finally to France. 
As titular emperor, his role was still the same, to beg help from 
the western powers. In 1267 he went to Italy ; his hopes were 
centred in Charles of Anjou. Charles seriously entertained the 
idea of conquering Constantinople, though various complications 
hindered him from realizing it. He made a definite treaty with 
Baldwin to this intent (May 1267). During the next year 
Baldwin and his son Philip lived on pensions from Charles. In 
October 1273 Philip married Beatrice, daughter of Charles, at 
Foggia. A few days later Baldwin died. 

Sr-c authoritfes for Baldwin 1. above ; also Norden, Das Papsttum 
und Bysam (Berlia, 1903). (J. B. B.) 

BALDWIN L, prince of Edessa (1098-1100), and first king of 
Jerusalem (1100-1118), was the brother of Godfrey of Bouillon 
(f.t).). He was originally a ckrk in oidors, and held several 
prebends j but in 1096 he joined the fust crusade, and accom¬ 
panied his brother Godfrey as far as Hetaclea in Asia Minor. 
When Tancred left the mam body of the crusaders at Heradea, 
and marched into CiUcia, Baldwin followed, pordy in jealousy, 
partly from the same piditical motives which animated Tancred. 
He wrested Tarsus from Tancred’s grip (September 1097), and 
left there a garrison of Ins own. After rejoining the main army 
at Uarash, ne received an invitation from an Armenian named 
Paknd, and aaoved eaetiwards towards the Euphrates, where be 
ocospied Tell-bashir. Another invitation followed from Thorot 
of Edessa; and to Edessa Baldwin came, first as protector, and 
then, when Thoros waa assassinated, as his sucecsBor (March 
1098). Fm two years ho ruled in Edessa (1098-1100), marrying 
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an Armenian wife, and acting generally as the intertne^ry 
between the crusaders and the Armenians. During these two 
years he was successful in nftuntaming his ground, both against 
the Mahommedan powers by which Ifo was. surrounded, and 
from which he won Samusata and Seruj (Sarorgta), and against 
a conspiracy of his own subjects in 1098. At the end of 1099 be 
visited Jerusalem along with .Bohemund I.; but he returned to 
Edessa in January iioo. On the death of Godfrej' he was 
summoned by a party in Jerusalem to succeed to Ws brother. 
A lay reaction against the theocratic pretensions Of DagObert, 
who was counting on Norman support, was responsible for the 
summons; and in the strength of that reaction Baldwin was 
able to b^ome the first king of Jerusalem. He was crowned 
on Christmas Day, 1100, by the patriarch himself; but the 
struggle of church and state was not yet over, and in the spring 
of noi Baldwin had Dagobert suspended by a papal l^tc, 
while later in the year the two disagreed on the question of the 
contribution to be made by the patriarch towards the defence 
of the Holy lamd. Hie struggle ended in the deposition of 
Dagobert and the triumph of Baldwin (1102). 

As Baldwin had secured the supremacy of the lay power in 
Jerusalem, so he extended into a compact kingdom the pow 
and straggling territories to which ho had succeeded. This he did 
by an alliance with the Italian trading towns, especially Genoa, 
which suppUed in return for the concession of a quarter in the 
conauered towns, the instruments and the skill for a war of sieges, 
in which the coast towns of Palestine wer»! successively reduced. 
Arsuf and Caesarea were captured in iioi; Acre in 1104; 
Beirut and Sidon in 1110 (the latter with the aid of the Venetians 
and Norwegians). Meanwhile Baldwin repelled in successive 
years the attacks of the Egyptians (1102, 1103, 1105), and in 
the latter years of his reign (1115-1118) be even pushed south¬ 
ward at the expense of Egypt, penetrating as far as the Red Sea, 
and planting an outpost at Monreal. In the north he had to 
compose the dissensions of the Christian princes in Tripoli, 
Antioch and Edessa (1109-1110), and t»help them to maintain 
tluiir ground against the Mahommedan princes of N.E. Syria, 
especially Maudud and Aksunk-ur, amirs of Mosul. In this way 
Baldwin was able to make himself into practical suzerain of the 
three Christian principalities of the north, though the suzerainty 
was, and always continued to be, somewhat nominal In 1118 
he died, after an expedirion to Egypt, during which be captured 
Farama, and, as old Fuller says, “ caught many fish, and his 
death in eating them.” 

Baldwin was one of the “ adventurer princes ” of the first 
crusade, and as such he stands alongside of Bohemund, Tancred 
and Raymund. On the whole he was the most successful of his 
class. By his defence of the lay power against a nascent theo¬ 
cracy, and by his alliance with tte Italian towns, he was the r»l 
founder of the I^itin kingdom of Jerusalem. Events worked for 
him : he might never have come to the throne, unless Bohemund 
had fallen into the hands of Danishraend ; and the dissensions 
among the Mahommedans alone made possible the subsequent 
consolidation of his kingdom. But he Imd virtu as well os 
fortuna ; and on his tombstone it was written that he was " a 
second Judas Maccobaeus, whom Kedar and Egypt, Dan and 
Damascus dreaded.” As king, he sUll retained something of 
the clerk in the habit of his dress; but he was at the some 
time a warrior so impetuous, as to be sometimes foolhardy, and 
his policy was on the whole anti-clerical. He may be accused of 
greed: his Kfe was not chaste; and the two defects met in his 
rejection of his Armenian wife and his marriage to the rich 
Sicilian widow Adelaide (1113). But "on the holiest soil of 
history, he gave his people a fatherland ”; end Fulcher erf 
Chartres, his chaplain, who paints at the beginning of Baldwin’s 
reign the terrors of the lonely band of Oiristians in the nndst of 
their foes, can celebrate at the end the formation of a new 
nation in the East (fui ftdstttss ocddtntdes, nunc facti sumus 
or^ioler)—an achievement which, 10 far as it was the work of 
any one man, was-the work of Baldwm I. 

LiTERAToae.—^The Hisforia Tiiertsolymtema of Fmcher, who had 
acconqNuued Baldwin as ebaptela to Erte—i , and had lived la 
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jKOKklm dating hu retgn, m the pruimry authority te Basin’s 
career. There is a monograph on Baldwin by Wolff iKduif BaUwin I. 
Voh JetutcUem). and his reign is sketched in R. Rflhricht s GeschichU 
<Rw K9nifrtich$ Jtrusaltm (innsbmek. i8g8) C, i.-iv. (E. B«.) 

BALDWIlf II., count of Edessa (1100-1118), king of Jerusalem 
(1118-1 13I), originally known as Baldwin de Burg, was a son of 
Count Hugh of Rethel, and a nrohew of Godfrey of Bouillon 
and Baldwin 1 . He appears on the first crusade at Constanti¬ 
nople as one of Godfrey’s men; and he helped Tancred to 
occupy Bethlehem in J unc i ogt). After the capture of Jerusalem 
he served for a time with Bohemund at Antioch; but when 
Baldwin of Edessa became king of Jerusalem, he summoned 
Baldwin de Buig, and left him as count in Edessa. From Edessa 
Baldwin conducted continual forays against the Mahommedan 
princes ; and in the great foray of i io.|, in which he was joined 
by Bohemund, he was defeated and captured at Balich. Tancred 
became guardian of Edessa during Baldwin’s captivity, and did 
not trouble himself greatly to procure his relca.se. Baldwin, 
however, recovered his liberty at the lieginning of 1108, and at 
once entered upon a struggle with Tancred for the recovery of 
Edessa. In .September 1108 he regained his principality; but 
the struggle with Tancred continued, until it was composed by 
Baldwin in 1109. For the next ten years Baldwin ruled his 
principality with success, if not without severity. Planted in the 
farthest Christian outpost in northern Syria, he had to meet 
many attacks, especially from Mardin and Mosul, in revenge 
for the provocation offered by his own forays and those of the 
restless Tancred. In 1110 he was besieged in Edessa, and 
relieved by Baldwin 1 .; in 1114 hr repelled an attack by 
Aksunkur of Mo.sul; in ii 15 he helped to defeat Aksunkur at 
Danith. At the same time, if Matthew of Edessa may be 
trusted, he also carried his arms against the Armenians, and 
plundered in his avarice every Armenian of wealth and position. 
In J118 he was on his way to spend Easter at Jentsalem, when 
he received the news of the death of Baldwin 1 .; and when he 
arrived at Jerusalem, he was made king, chiefly by the influence 
of the patriarch Amulff In a reign of thirteen years, Baldwin 
II. extended the kingdom of Jerusalem to its widest limits. 
His reign is marked by almost incessant fighting in northern 
Syria. In 1119, after the defeat and death of Roger of Antioch, 
he defeated the amirs of Mardin and Damascus at Danith ; in 
subsequent years he extended his sway to the very gates of 
Aleppo. In 1123 he was captured by Balak of Mardin, and 
confined in Kharput with Joscelin, his successor in the county 
of Edessa, who had Ixien captured in the previous year. During 
his captivity Eustace Graverius became r^ent of Jerusalem, 
and succeeded, with the aid of the Venetians, in repelling an 
Egj’ptian attack, and even in capturing Tyre, 1124. In 1124 
Baldwin II. succeeded in securing his liberty, under conditions 
which he instantly broke ; and he at once embarked on strenuous 
and not unsuccessful hostilities against Alropo and Damascus 
(1124-1127), exacting tribute from both. During his reign he 
twice acted as regent in Antioch (jiig, 1130), and in 1126 he 
married his daughter Alice to Bohemund II. In 1128 he offered 
the hand of his eldest daughter, Melisinda, to Fulk of Anjou, 
who had Iwen recommended to him by Honorius II. In 1129 
Fulk came and married Melisinda, and in 1131, on the death of 
Baldwin, he succeeded to the crown. 

Baldwin II. had much of the churchmanship of Godfrey and 
Baldwin I.; but he appears most decidedly as an incessant 
warrior, under whom the Ijitin domination in the East stretched, 
as Ibn al-Athir writes, in a long line from Mardin in the North 
to d-Arish on the Red Sea—a line only teoktn by the Mahom¬ 
medan powers of Aleppo, Hamah, Iloifis and Damascus. The 
Franks controlled the great routes of trade, and took tolls of the 
traders; and in 1130 their power may be regarded as having 
re.-ichcdits height. 

l-n i^K-vTURE. -Fulcher of Chartres narrates the reign of Baldwin 
n. down to 1127 • for the rest of the reign the authority is William 
of Tyro. S. Rohrieht, GttcUeUt 4 m Kenigrrivkt Jttusahm (Inns- 
liruck, 181)8). C. VU.-X., is the chief modern authority. (E. Bk.) 

BALDWIN llLi king of Jerusalem (11431-1162), was the eldest 
son of Fulk of Jerusalm by h» wife Melisinda. He was bom in 


1130, and became king in 1143, under the regency of his mother, 
which lasted till 115a. He came to the throne at a time when 
the attacks of the Grraks in Cflicia, and of Zengi on Edessa, 
were fittally weakening the position of the Franks in northern 
Syria; and from the beginning of his reign the power of the 
litin kingdom of Jerusalem may be said to be slowly declining, 
though as yet there is little outward trace of its decay to be seen. 
Edessa was lost, however, in the year after Baldwin’s accession, 
and the conquest by Zengi of this farthest and most important 
outpost in northern Syria was already a serious blow to the 
kingdom. Upon it in 1147 there followed the second crusade; 
and in that crusade Baldwin III., now some eighteen years of 
age, played his part by the side of Conrad III. and Louis Vll. 
He received them in Jerusalem in 1148 ; with them he planned 
the attack on Damascus and with them he signally failed in the 
attack. In 1149, after the failure of the crusade, Baldwin III. 
appeared in Antioch, where the fall of Raymund, the husband 
of the princess Constance, made his presence necessary. He 
rsgulataii affairs in Antioch, and tried to strengthen the north 
of Palestine generally against the arm of Zengi's successor, 
Nureddin, by renewing the old and politic alliance with Damascus 
interrupted since 1147, and by ceding Tellboshir, the one remnant 
of the county of Edessa, to Manuel of Constantinople. In 1152 
came the inevitable struggle between the young king and his 
mother, who had ruled with wisdom and vigour during the regency 
and was unwilling to lay down the reins of power. Baldwin 
originally planned a solemn coronation, as ^e signal ol his 
*emancipation. Dissuaded from that course, he ncverthcles.s 
wore his crown publicly in the church of the Sepulchre. 
struggle followed: in the issue, Baldwin agreed to leave liis 
mother in possession of Jerusalem and Nablus, while he retained 
Acre and Tyre for himself. But he repented of the bargain; 
and a new struggle began, tn which Baldwin recovered, after 
some fighting, the possession of his capital. From these internal 
dissensions B^dwin was now summoned to the north, to regulate 
anew the affairs of Antioch and also those of Tripoli, where the 
death of Count Raymund liad thrown on his shoulders the cares of 
a second regency. On his return to Jerusalem he was successful 
in repelling an attack by an anny of Turcomans ; and his success 
encouraged him. to attempt the siege of Ascalon in tlie spring 
ol 1153. He was successful: the “bride of Syria,” which 
had all but become the property of tlie crusaders in 1099, but 
had since defied the arms of the Franks for half a century, 
became part of tlie kingdom of Jerusalem. From 1156 to 1158 
Baldwin was occupied in hostilities with Nureddin. In 1156 
lie had to submit to a treaty which cut short his territories ; 'in 
the winter of 1157-1158 he besieged and captured Harim, in the 
territory once belonging to Antioch: in 1158 he defeated 
N ureddin himself. In the same year Baldwin married Theodora, 
a near relative of the East Roman emperor Manuel; while in 
1159 he received a visit from Manuel himself at Antioch. The 
Latin king rode behind the Greek emperor, without any of the 
insignia of his dignity, at the entry into Antioch ; but their re¬ 
lations were of the friendliest, and Manuel—as great a physician 
as he was a hunter—personally attended to Baldwin when the 
king was thrown from his horse in attempting to equal the 
emp«x)r’s feats of horsemanship. In the same year Baldwin 
liad to undertake the r^ency in Antioch once more, Raynald 
of Chatillon, the second husband of Constance, being captured 
in battle. 'Three years later he died (itfis), without male issue, 
and wa.s succeeded by his brother Amalric I. 

Baldwin III. was the first of the kings of Jerusalem who was 
a nalive of the soil of Pale-stine. His three predecessiors had all 
been emigrants from the West. His re%n also marks a new 
departure from another point of view. His predecessors had 
been men of a type half military, half clerical—at once hard 
fighters and sound churchmen, wdwin was a man of a subtler 
type—a' roan capable of dealing with the intrigues of a court 
and with problems of law, and, as such, suited for guiding 
the middle age of the kingdom, which the different qualities of 
his predecessors had been equally suited to found. Like his 
brother, Amalric I.; he was a clerkly and stu^ous king, versed 
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ra kw, and read^ to discuss points of dogma. In an excellent 
sketch of Baldwm’s character (xvi. cii.), William of Tyre tdls 
us that he spent his spare time in reading and had a particular 
affection f<w history; that he was well skilled in the jus eon- 
suetudinarium of the kingdom (afterwards recorded by lawyers 
like John of Ibelin and Philip of Novara as '' the assizes of 
Jerusalem ”); and that he bad the royal faculty for remembering 
faces, and could generally be trusted to address by name anybody 
whom he had once met, so that he was more popular with high 
and low than any of his predecessors. He had, William ato 
reports, a gift of impromptu eloquence, and a faculty both for 
sayii^ witty things pleasantljf at other people’s expense and 
for listening placidly to witticisms directed against himself; 
while he was generous to excess without needing to make ex¬ 
actions in order to support his generosity, and always respected 
the Church. If in his youth he had been prone to gambling, 
and before his marriage with Theodora had been somewhat lax 
in his morals, when he became a man he put away childish things ; 
his married life was a shining example to bis people and he was 
abstemious both in food and drink, holding that “ excess in; 
either was an incentive to the worst of crimes.” Even his enemy, 
Nureddin. said of him, when he died—‘‘the Franks have lost 
such a prince that the world has not now his like.” 

l.iTnRATiuus.—William of Tyre is the (treat primaiy authority 
for liis reign; Cinnamus and Ihn-al-athir (see Bibliography to the 
article Crusades) give the Byzantine and MahommMan point of 
view. His reign is described by R. Rohricht, Geschichte dcs Kbnig- 
reirhs Jerusalem (Innsbruck. i8^), C. xiii.-xvi. (E. Br.) 

BALDWIN IV., the son of Amalric I. by his first wife Agnes, 
ruled in Jerusalem from 1174 to 1183, when he had his nephew 
Baldwin crowned in his stead. Educated by William of Tyre, 
Baldwin IV. came to the throne at the early age of thirteen; 
and thus the kingdom came under the regency of Raymond II. 
of Tripoli. Happily for the kingdom whose king was a child and 
a Icjier, the attention of Suladin was distracted for several years 
by an attempt to wrest from the sons of Nureddin the inheritance 
of their father—an attempt partially successful in 1:74, but only 
finally realized in 1183. ITie problems of the reign of Baldwin IV. 
may be said to have been two—his sister Sibylla and the fiery 
Raynald of Chatillon, once prince of Antioch through marriage 
to Constance (1153-1159), then a captive for many years in the 
hand of the Mahommedans, and since 1176 lord of Krak (Kerak), 
to the east of the Dead Sea. Sibylla was the heiress of the 
kingdom; the problem of her marriage was important. Married 
first to William of Montferrat, to whom she bore a son, Baldwin, 
she was again married in n8o to Guy of Lusignan ; and dissen¬ 
sions lietween Sibylla and her husband on the one side, and 
Baldwin IV. on the other, troubled the latter years of his reign. 
Meanwhile Raynald of Krak took advantage of the position of 
his fortress, which lay on the great route of trade from Damascus 
and Egypt, to plunder the caravans (1182), and thus helped to 
precipitate the inevitable attack by Saladin. When the attack 
came, Guy of Lusignan was made regent by Baldwin IV., but 
he declined battle and he was consequently deposed both from 
his regency and from his right of succession, while Sibylla’s 
son by her first husband was crowned king as Baldwin V. in 
1183. For a time Baldwin IV, still continued to be active; 
hut in 1184 he handed over the regency to Raymund Af Tripoli, 
and in 1185 he died. 

Literature. —The narrative of William of Tyre concludes with 
Baldwin IV.'s transfer of the regency to Raymund of Tripoli. 
R. Rohricht describes the peign of Baldwin IV.. Geschichte des 
Kbnigteichs Jerusalem (Iimsbnick, 1808), C. xix.-xxl (E. Br.) 

BALDWIN V., the son of Sibylla (daughter of Amalric I.) 
by her first husband, William of Montferrat, was the nominal king 
of Jerusalem from 1183 to n86, under the regency of Raymund 
of Tripoli. His reign is marked by the adviince of Saladin and 
by dis^sions between tlie government and Guy of Lusignan. 

BALDWIM.iiJraiMAHK(i86i- ), American philosopher, 
was bom at Gaiumbia, S.C., and educated at Princeton and 
several-German universities. He was professor of philosophy 
in the university of Toronto (1S89), of psychology at Princeton 
(4893), and sub^uently( 19113) of philoBo^y and psychology in 
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Johns Hopkins University. Prominent wnong experimental 
psychologists, he was one of the founders d tte Psyek^oj^ad 
Review. In 1892 he was Vke-president of the International 
Congress of Psychology held m London, and in 1897-1898 
president of the American Psychological Association;. he received 
a gold medal from the Royal Academy of Arts and Sciences of 
Dmmark (1897), was honorary president of the International 
Congress of Criminal Anthropology held in Geneva in *89^, arid 
was made an honorary D.^. of Oxford University; Apart 
from articles in the Psychologieal Review, he has written 
Handbook of Psychology (1890); translation of Ribot’s German 
Psychology of To-day (1886); Elements of Psychology (1893); 
Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Development (1898); 
Story of the Mind (1898); Mental Development in tiie Child and 
the Race (1896); Thought and Things (London and New York, 
vol. I., tqo6). He also contributed largely to the Dictionary of 
Philosophy and Psychology of which he was editor- 

in-chief. 

BALDWIN, ROBERT (1804-1858), Canadian statesman, was 
bom at York (now Toronto) on the leth of May 1804. His 
father, William Warren Baldwin (d. 1844), went to Canada from 
Ireland in 1798; though a m.Tn of wealth and good famfiy and 
a devoted member of the Church of England, he opposed the 
religious and political oligarchy which was then at tire head of 
Canadian affairs, and brought up his son in the same principles. 
Robert Baldwin was called to the Bar in 1825, and entered into 
partnership with his father. In 1829 he was elected a member of 
the parliament of Upper Canada for the town of York, but was 
defeated in the following year and retired for a time into private 
life. During tlie next six years, he so constantly advocated a 
responsible executive as the one cure for the political and 
ec.inomic evils of the time that he was known as “ the man of one 
idea." In 1836 he was called by Sir Francis Bond Head (1793- 
1875), the lieutenant-governor, to the executive council, but 
finding himself without influence, and compelletl to countenance 
measures to which he was opposed, he *:signcd within a month. 
Though a reformer, he strongly disapproved of the rebellion of 
1837-1838. On the union of the two Canadas he Irecame (1841) 
a member of the executive council under Lord Sydenham, but 
soon resigned on the question of responsible government. In 1842 
he forroefl the first Liberal administration, in connexion with 
Mr (afterwards Sir) L. H. Lafontaine, but resigned the next 
year, after a quarrel with the governor-general, Sir Charles 
Metc^fe, on a question of patronage, in which he felt that of 
responsible government to be involved. At the general election 
which followed, the governor-general was sustained by a narrow 
majority, but in 1848 the Liberals were again retumetl to power, 
and he and Mr Lafontaine formed their second administration 
under Lord Elgin and carried numerous important reforms, 
including the freeing from sectarian control of the Provincial 
University and the introduction into Upper Canada of an 
important municipal system. 

Internal dissensions soon began to appear in the Liberal 
party, and in 1851 Mr Baldwin resigned. The spraal struggle 
leading to his resignation was an attempt to abolish the court 
of chancery of Upper Canada, whose constitution was due to a 
measure introduced by Baldwin in 1849. The attempt, though 
defeated, had been supported by a majority of the representatives 
from Upper ([^nada, and Baldwin’s fastidious conscience took 
it as a vote of want of confidence. A deeper reason was his 
inability to approve of the advanced views of the Radicals, or 
" Clear Grits,^ as they came to be called. On seeking re-election 
in York, he declined to give any pledge on tiie burnii^ question of 
the Qeigy Reserves and was defeated. In 1858 the Liberal- 
Conservative party, formed in 1854 by a coalition, attempted 
to bring him oot as a candidate for the upper house, which was 
at this date elective, but though he had broken with the advanced 
reformers, he could not mprove of the tactics of their opponents, 
and refus^ to stand. He died on the pfh of Oeoember 1858. 
Even those who most bitterly attacked h« measures, admitted 
the purity and unselfishness of bis motives. After the concession 
of responsible government, he devoted himself to bringing about 
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a food Moderstandin^; between the En^Jish and Frend)>speaking 
fau^tants of Canada, and bit memory is Iwld as dear among the 
French Canadians as in hia native pftivinee of Ontario. 

S«e I, C. Dent, Canadian 1‘ortrait GaUery (i8tk>). Hia life, by 
the Hon. Geo. W. Roas, is included in The Mahers of Canada senes 
(Toronto). 

BALE, JOHM (1495-1563), bishop of Ossory, English author, 
was born at Cove, near Dunwich in Suffolk, on the aist of 
November 1495. At the age of twelve he entered the Carmelite 
monastery at Norwich, removing later to the hou.se of “ Holme,” 
probably the abbey of the Whitefriars at Hulne near Alnwick. 
l,ater he entered Jesus College, Cambridge, and took his degree 
of B.D. in 1529. At Cambridge he came under the influence of 
Cranmer and of Thomas Wentworth, ist Boron Wentworth, 
and became an ardent partisan of the Reformers. He laid aside 
his monastic liabit, and, as he himself puts it with character¬ 
istically brutal violence, “ that I might never more serve so 
execrable a lieast, I took to wife the faithful Dorothy.” lie 
obtained the living of Thornden, Suffolk, but in 1534 was 
summoned licfore the archtnsliop of York for a sermon against 
the invocation of saints preached at Doncaster, and afterwards 
before Stokesley, bishop of lamdon, but he escaped through the 
powerful protection of Thomas Cromwell, whose notice he is 
said to have attracted by his miracle plays. He was an un¬ 
scrupulous controversialist, and in these plays he allows no 
considerations of decency to stand in the way of his denunciar 
turns of the monastic system and its supixirters. The prayer 
of Infidelitas which ojxias the second act of his Thre Laws 
(quoted by T. Warton, //isl. Eng. Poetry, sect 41) is an example 
of tlie lengths to which he went in profane parody. These coarse 
and violent productions were well calculated to impress popular 
feeling, and no doubt Cromwell found in him an invaluable 
instrument But on his patron’s fall in 1540 Bale ffed with his 
wife and children to (lermany. He returned on the accession 
of Edward VI. He received the living of Bishopstoke, Hampshire, 
being promoted in i55a,to the Irish see of Ossory. He refused 
to be consecrated by the Roman rite, which still obtained in the 
Irish church, and won his point, though the dean of Dublin 
entered a protest against the revised office during the ceremony 
(see bis Vocacyon of John Bale to the Bishopperyeke oj Ossorie, 
Hart. Misc. vol. vi.). He pushed his Protestant progiaganda in 
Ireland with no regard to expediency, and when the accession 
of Mary inaiqgurated a reoction in matters of religion, it was 
with difficulty that he was got safely out of the country. He 
tried to escape to Scotland, but on the voyage was captured by 
a Dutch man-of-war, which was driven ly stress of weather to 
St Ives in ComwalL Bale was arrested on suspicion of treason, 
but soon released. At Dover he had another narrow escape, 
but be eventually made his way to Holland and thence to 
Frankfort and B^cl. During his exile he devoted himself to 
writing. After his return, on the accession of Elizabeth, he 
received (1560) a prebendal stall at Canterbury. He died in 
November 1563 and was buried in the catliedraL 

The scurrility and vehemence with which “foul-mouthed 
Bale,” as Wood calls him, attacked his enemies does not destroy 
the value of his contributions to literature, though liis strong 
bios against Roman Catholic writers docs detract from the 
critical value of his works. Of bis mysteries and miracle plays 
only five have been preserved, but the titles of the others, quoted 
by himself in his Cataiogus, show that they were animated by the 
same political and religious aims. The Thre Laws of NtOmt, 
Moses and Christ, eorrupted by the Sedomytes, Pkvisees and 
PapysUs most wished (pr, 1538 and again ia .isfia) was a morality 
play. The direction for the dressing of the parts is instructive: 
“ Let Idolatry be decked like an old witch. Sodomy like a monk 
of idl sects. Ambition like a bi^op, Divetousness Idee a Pharisee 
or spiritual lawyer, False Doctrine like a popish doctor, and 
Hypocrisy like a gray friar.” A Tragedye; or enleekde matey- 
fasting Ae shief ptmeyses of God unto Man . . . (15138, printed 
10 Daley’s Old PUys, voL 1), The Temptaeyan of tair horde 
(ed. A. B. Grosart in MisaUanws 4/ the FMer WorAies Library, 
vul. i„ 1870), and A krefe Comedy or Enterlude of Joktm Bapiystes 


preaehynge in Ae WyUemesse, (sec. (Harl. Misc yd. i.) were ail 
written in I53R Hk plays are doggerel, but he is a figure of 
some dramatic importance as the auAor of Kynge Johan {c. 1548), 
which marks the transition between the old morality fday and 
the English historical drama. It does not appear to have 
directly influenced the creators of the chronicle histories. To the 
authors of the Troublesome Raigne of King John (1591) it was 
apparently unknown, but it is noteworthy that an attempt, 
however feeble, at historical drama was made fourteen years 
before the production of Gorboduc. Kynge Johan (ed. J. P. 
Collier, Camden Soc. 1838) is itself a polemic against the Roman 
Catholic Church. King John is represented as the champion of 
English rites against the Roman see 

" This noble Kynge Johan, as a faythfuU Mo.<ies 
Withstode proude Pharoo tor his poors Israel.” 

But the English peogde remained in the bondage of Rome,— 

" Tyli that duke Josuc, whych was our late Kynge Henryc, 

Clerely brought us out in to the lande of mylke and honye.” 

Elsewhere John is called a IsaBard and accused of “ heretycaH 
langage,” and he is finally poisoned by a monk of Swinestead. 
Allegorical characters are mixed with thie real persons. Ynglonde 
tiidtia, represents the nation, and the jocular clement is provided 
by Sedwyson (seditkm), who would have been the Vice m a pure 
morality play. One actor was obviously intended to play many 
parts, for stage directions such as “ Go out Ynglond, and dress 
for Ciaigy ” arc by no means uncommon. The MS. of Kynge 
Johan was discovered between 1831 and 1838 among the corpora- 
•tion papers at Ipswich, wliere it was probably performed, for 
there are references to charitalde foundations by King John in 
the town and ncighlxiurhoud. It is described at the end of tlic 
MS. as two plays, but there is no obvious division, the end of tlic 
first act alone being noted. Thu first part is corrected by Bale 
and the latter lialf is in his handwriting, but liis name nowhere 
occurs. In the list of his works, liowever, he gives a play De 
Joanne Anglorum Rege, written in idiomate maierm. 

But Bale’s most important work is lllustrium majoris Britan- 
niae scriptorum, hoc est, Angliae, Cambriae, ac Scoiiae Summariurn 
. . . (Ipswich and Wesel, for John Overton, 1548,1549). This 
contained five centuries, but another edition, almost entirely 
rewritten and containing fourteen centuries, was printed at Basel 
with tlie title Scriptorum illustrium majoris Brilanuiae . . . 
Cataiogus (1557-1559). This clironological catalogue of British 
authors and their works was partly founded on tlie Collectanea 
and Commentarii of John Lelajid, but Bale was an indefatigable 
collector and worker, and himself examined many of the valuable 
libraries of the Augustinian and Carmelite houses before their 
dissolution. In his notebook he records as an instance of the 
wholesale destruction in progress: “ I have bene also at Nor- 
wyche, our second citye of name, and there all the library 
monuments are turned to the use of their grossers, candelmakcr.s, 
sopesellcrs, and other worldly occupyers ... As much have 1 
saved there and in certen other places in Northfolke and South- 
folke concerning the authors names and titles of their workes, os 
I could, and as much wold I have done through out the whole 
realm, yf I had been able to have borne the charges,as I am not” 
His work is therefore invaluable, in spite of the inaccuracies and 
the abuse lavished on Catholic writers, for it contsuns much 
information that would otherwise have been hopelessly lost 

A list o( Bala's works is to be found in Athenae Cmttabrtgienses 
(wl. i. pp. 227 et seq.). Beside tlie reprints already mentioned. 
The Examinations of Loti Cobham, Ivilliam Thorpe and Anne 
Ashtwe, (S-c. were edited by the Rev. H. Chrislmas for the Parker 
Society in 1840, Bale's autograph note-lwok is preserved in the 
Sdden Collection of the Bodleian Library, Oxford, It eontabis the 
materials he collected for his two pubaohed catalogues arranged 
alphabeticatty, with no attempt at ornament of any kiad, and with¬ 
out the personalities which deface bis completed work. He also 
gives in most ca.ses the sources from which his information was 
derived. This book was prepared for publication with notes by 
Dr R. Lane Pooie. with the h«% of Miss Maty Bateaon, aa /niex 
BrifanMM Seriplarum fuos .... sollegit Ioannas Bolens (Uaiandna 
Press. 1902), forming part ix. of Aneedota Oxoniensia. 

John Pits or Pitseus (isfio-idid), an English Catholic exile, 
founded on Bale's work his Relatiomnn iistoricarum ie rehns anglicii 
lamns pnmns (Paris, .1619), bettor haova.iry its raaning title of 
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De Uluttribus Angliat uriptorUna. This is realty the fourth book 
of a more extensive wmrk. He omits the Wyclimte and Protestant 
divines mentioned by Bale, and the most valuable section is the 
lives of the Catholic exiles resident in Douai and other French towns. 
He does not scruple to assert [Nota de Joanne Bate) that Bale's 
Catatogus was a misrapresentation of Leland’s matter, thou^ there 
is every reason to believe that he was only acquainted with Leland's 
work at second-hand, through Bale. 

BALE, (i) (A word common to Teutonic languages, in 0 . 
Eng. baht, cf. Icelandic b&), evil, suffering, a word obsolete 
except in poetry, and more common in the adjectival form 
“ baleful.” In early alliterative poetry it is especially used 
antithetically with “ bliss.” (2) ( 0 . Eng. bad, a blazing fire, 
a funeral pyre), a bonfire, a northern English use more common 
in the tautological “ bale-fire,” with sometimes a confused 
reference from (i) to evil. (3) (A word of doubtful origin, 
possibly connected with “ ball ”), a bundle of merchandise, 
especially of cotton, wool or hay, packed with a cover, or fastened 
with bands of metal, &c. for transportation; the weight and 
capacity varies with the goods. (4) (Properly “bail,” from 
Fr. haiUr, possibly connected with Lat. banda, a tub), to 
empty water out of a boat by means of a bail or bucket. 

BALEARIC ISLANDS (Baledres), an archipelago of four large ] 
and eleven small islands in the Mediterranean Sea, off the east 
coast of Spain, of which country it forms a province. Pop. (1900) 
311,649; area, 1935 sq. m. The archipelago, which lies between 
38° 40' and 40® 5' N., and between 1° and s° E-> comprises two 
distinct groups. The eastern and larger group, corresponding 
witli the ancient Insulae Baleares, comprises the two principal 
mtunixsrs of the archipelago, Majorca (Spanish, Mallorca) and 
Minorca (Spanish, Menorca), with seven i.slets :—^Aire, Aucanada, 
Botafoch, Cabrera, Dragonera, Pinto and El Key. 'The western 
group, corresponding with the ancient Pityusae or Pine Islands, 
also comprises two relatively large islands, Iviza (Spanish, Ibiza 
or, formerly, Ivica) and Formentera, with the islets of 
Alion^ados, Conejera, Pou and Espalmador. Majorca, Minorca 
and Iviza are described in separate articles. Formentera is 
described with Iviza. The total population of the eleven islets 
only amounted to 171 in 1900, but all were inhabited. None 
of them is of any importance except Cabrera, which is full of 
caverns, and was formerly used as a place of banishment. In 
1808 a large body of Frenchmen were landed here by their 
.Spanish captors, and allowed almo.st to perish of starvation. 

The origin of the name Baleares is a mere matter of conjecture; 
it is obvious, however, that the modem Majorca and Minorca are 
obtained from the l.atin Major and Minor, through the Byzantine 
forms Maio/»Kd and Mtvopued; while Iviza is plainly ^e older 
Ebusus, a name probably of Carthaginian ori^n. The Ophiusa 
of the Greeks (Colpbraria of the'jComans) is now known as 
Formentera. 

Geology. —The strata which form the Balearic Isles full naturally 
into two divisions. There is an older series, ranging from the 
Devonian to the Cretaceous, which is folded and Multed and 
forms all the higher hills, and there is a newer series of Tertiary 
age, which lies nearly horizontal and rests unconformably upon 
the older beds. The direction of the folds in the older series is in 
Iviza nearly west to east, in Majorca south-west to north-east, 
and in Minorca south to north, thus forming an arc convex 
towards the south-east. The Devonian is visible only in Minorca, 
the Trias bein(j the oldest system represented in the other 
islands. The higher part of the Cretaceous is absent, and it 
appears to have been during this period that the principal folding 
of the older beds took place. The Eocene beds are nummulitic. 
There is a lacustrine group which has usually been placed in the 
Lower Eocene, but the discovery of Anthraeotherium magnum in 
the interbedded lignites proves it to be Oligocene, in part at 
least. The Miocene included a limestone with Clypeaster. 
Pliocene beds also occur. 

Climate, Fauna, Flora. —The climate of the archipelago, 
though generally mild, healthy and favourable to plant life, is 
by no means uniform, owing to the differences of altitude and 
shelter from wind in different islands. The fauna and flora 
resemble those of the Mediterranean coasts of .Spain or France. 
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InMabitaats.—The islanders are a Sponiah race, very closely 
akin to the Catalans; but the long pmod of Moorish rule has 
left its mark on their physftal type and custorns. In character 
they are industrious and hospitable, and pique themselvn <w 
thwr loyalty and orthodoxy. Crime is rare. There are h%her 
schools in the principal towns, and the standard of primary 
education is well up to the average of Spain. Vaccination is 
common except in ^e cities,—the women often performing the 
operation themselves when medical assistance cannot be got. 
Castilian is spoken by the upper and commercial classes; the 
lower and agncultural employ a dialect resemUing that the 
Catalans. 

Commeree. —Fruit, grain, wine and oil are produced in the 
islands, and there is an active trade with Barcelona in fresh 
fish, including large quantities of lobsters. Shoemaking is one 
of the most prosperous industries. Tliere is not a active 
trade direct with foreign countries, as the principal imports— 
cotton, leather, petroleum, sugar, coal and timber—are intro¬ 
duced through Barcelona. The export trade is chiefly with the 
Peninsula, France, Italy, Algeria and with Cuba and Peuto Rico. 
Most of the agricultunil products are sent to the Peninsula; 
wine, figs, marble, almonds, lemons and rice to Europe and 
Africa. 

.Administration.—The administration of the Balearic Islands 
differs in no respect from that of the other Spanish provinces 
on the mainland. There are five judicial districts (partidos 
judiciales), named after their chief towns—Inca, Iviza, Manacor, 
Palma and Port Mahon. 

History .—Of the origin of the early inhabitants of the Balearic 
Islands nothing is certainty known, though Greek end Roman 
writers refer to the Boeotian and Rhodian settlements. Tliere 
are numerous sepulchral and other monuments, which are 
generally believed to be of prehistoric origin. According to 
general tradition the natives, from whatever quarter derived, 
were a strange and savage people till they received some tincture 
of civilization from the Carth^inians,4yho early took possession 
of the islands and built themselves cities on their coasts. Of 
these cities. Port Mahon, the must important, still retains the 
name which is derived from the family of Mago. About twenty- 
three years after tlie destruction of Carthage the Romans accused 
the islanders of piracy, and sent against them Q. CaecJlius 
j Metellus, who soon reduced them to obedience, settled amongst 
them 3000 Roman and Spanish colonists, founded the cities of 
Palma and Pollentia (Pollensa), and introduced the cultivation 
of the olive. Besides valuable contingents of die celebrated 
Balearic slingers, the Romans derived from their new conquest 
mules (from Minorca), edible snails, sinope and pitch. Of their 
occupation numerous traces still exist,—the most remarkable 
being the aqueduct at Pollensa. In a.u. 423 the islands were 
seized by the Vandals and in 798 by the Moors. They became 
a separate Moorish kingdom in 1009, which, becoming extremely 
obnoxious for piracy, was the object of a crusade directed agsuntt 
it by Pope Paschid II., in which the Catalans took the lead. 
This expedition was frustrated at the time, but was resumed by 
James I. of Aragon, and the Moors were expelled in 1232. 
During their occupadon the island was populous and productive, 
and an active commerce was carried on with Spain and Africa. 
King James conferred the sovereignty of the isles on his third 
son, under whom and his successor they iormed an independent 
kingdom up to 1349, from which time their history merges in 
that of Spain. In 1521 an insurrection of the peasantry against 
the nobility, whom they massacred, took place in Majorca, and 
was not suppressed without much bloodshed. In the War of the 
Spanish Succession all the islands declared for Charles; the 
duke of Anjou had no footing anywhere save in the citadel ai 
Mahon. Minorca was reduced by Count Villars in 1707; but 
it was not till June 1715 that Majorca was subjugat^, and 
meanwhile Port Mahon was captured by the Engliih. under 
General Stanhope in 170S. In 1713 the island was secured to 
them by the peace of Utrecht; but in 17.46 it was invaded by 
a force of 12,000 French, who, after defeating the British under 
Admiral Byng, capturnl Fort Mahon. Restored to England m 
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1763, the i»land reniaiisd in poaession of the British till 1782, 
it was retaken by the Spariards, Again seized by the 
British in 1708, it was finally ceded*to Spaan by the peace of 
Amiens in 1803. When the French invaded Spain in 1808, the 
MaHorquins dill not remain indifferent; the governor, D. Juan 
Miguel de Vives, anncmnred, amid universal arclamation, his 
resolution to support Ferdinand VII. At first the Junta would 
take no active put in the war, retaining the corps of volunteers 
that wis formed for tht; defence of the island; but finding it 
quite .secure, they transferred a succession of them to the Penin¬ 
sula to reinforce the allies. .Such was the animosity excited 
against the French when their excesses were known to the 
MallorquitB, that some of the French prisoners, conducted 
thither in 1810, had to Iw transferred with all speed to the island 
of Cabrera, a tnmsfcicnce wliich was not effected before some of 
them had been killed. 

BiBi.tooKAVin.- I'or a general acemmt of the islands, tlw most 
valuable books are Die Halearen gescliildert in Wurt und Hild, by 
the arclidiilce I.iidwi^ Salvator of Austria (laapzig, iSgCi); l.es Iks 
nubhirs, by G. Viiilliur (Parl.s, igog). tlw first edition of wliicli lias 
iK'eii translated under the title of Tlw Forgoikii Isles (Condon, i8q(i) 
and Isles liatedres, an illustrated volume of 1423 jmges, liy I*. 
fSfierrer. in tlie series " Espafta " (Barcelona, i8i^). An article 
l»y Cii'orge Sand m tlie Jlevne dfs deux fn/uides (1841) 
also deserves notice. Tlie lollowing are monograplis on special 
subjects: The Story 0 / Majorca and Minoreu. by Sir C. R Markham 
tl/indon, i<io8); lUnsIratinnes florae insularum Brdsarium, by M. 
WUlkomm (Stuttaart. jSSi-iBqa); Monuments primxlijs des lies 
luUiates, liy E. Cartallhac (Mission scientipi(ue du mimstire de 
rinslriution piiblu/ue, Toulouse, 1802). Tlie Bruish Foreign Office 
licjnnts for the Consular District of Barcelona give some account 
of the movement of commerce (fxindon, annual). Much of tlie 
material available for a sclent ihe liistory will lie found in La Htsloria 
general did regrui batedrico, by J. Oameto and V. Miit (Majorca, Kjjz- 
1650). J'or tlie period of Moucish rule, see Bosquejo histdrtco de la 
ilominacion islamila en las islas Baledrcs, by A. Campaner y Fliertcs 
(Palma, 1888). See also the elalmrate treatise Les Belattons de la 
France ante U ravaume de Majornue, by A. Lecoy de la Marche 
(Paris, 1892). 

BALES fBALEsrtts], FETER (1547-1610?), English calli- 
graphist, one of the inventors of shorthand writing, was bom 
in l/mdon in 1547, and is described by Anthony Wood as a 
“ most dexterous person in his profession, to the great wonder 
of scholars and others.” We are also mformed that “ he spent 
several years in sciences among Oxonians, particularly, as it 
seems, in (Jlouccster Hall; hut that study, which he used for a 
diversion only, proved at length an employment of profit.” 
He is mentioned for his skill in micrography in Holinshed’s 
Ckrmide. “ Hadrian Junius,” says F.velyn, “ speaking as a 
miracle of somebody who wrote the Apostles’ Creed and the 
beginning of St John’s Gospel within tine compass of a farthing : 
what would he have said of our famous Peter Bales, who, in the 
year 1575, wrote the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, Decalogue, with 
two short prayers in Latin, his own name, motto, day of the 
month, year of the Lord, and reign of the queen, to whom he 
presenU'd it at Hampton Court, aU of it written within the circle 
of a single penny, inchased in a ring and Imrders of gold, and 
covered with a crystal, so accurately wrought as to be very 
plainly legible; to the great admiration of her majesty, the 
whole privy council, and several ambassadors then at court ? ” 
Hales wa* likewise very dexterous in imitating handwritings, 
and between 1576 and 151)0 was enqrfoyed by Secretary Walsing- 
ham in certain political manteuvres. We find him at the liead 
of a Bchml near the Old Bailey, Limdon, in 1590, in which year 
he published his WfiUng Schoolemaster, in Ikree Pitrts. This 
book included an Arte of Brachygraphie, which is one of the 
eariiest attempts to construct a sy8tem.irf shorthand. In 1595 
he had a great trial of skill with one Daniel Johnson, for a golden 
pen of 1*0 value, and won it; and a contemporary authm- 
further relates that he had also the arms of calligraphy given 
him, which ore azure, a pen or. Boles died about the year 1610. 

BALra, mCBAEL WILUAM (1808 -1870), Irish musical com¬ 
poser, was bom on rise 15th of May 1808, at Dublin. His musical 
gifts became apparent at on early age. The only instruction 
he received was titan his father, who was a dancing master, and 
from a musician, C. £. Horn (i786-]849). Between 1814 and 


i8r5 he pli^ed the violin for his father’s dancing-diassea, and at 
the age of seven composed a polacca. In 1817 he appeared as a 
violinist in public, and in this year composed a ballad, first called 
“ Young Fanny ” and afterwards, when sung in Paul Pry by 
Madame Vestris, “The Lovers’ Mistake.” On the death erf his 
father in 1825 he was engaged in the orchestra of Drury Lane, and 
being in possiession of a small but pleasant baritone voice, he 
chose the career of an operatic singer. An unsuccessful dibut 
was made at Norwich in Der FreisekiUz. In 1825 he was taken 
to Rome by Count Mazzara, being btroduced to Cherubini on 
the way. In Italy he wrote his first dramatic work, a ballet, La 
Pirouse. At the close of 1827 he appeared as Figaro in Rossini's 
Borbiire, at the Italian opera in Farb. Balie soon relumed to 
Italy, where, during the next nine years, he rMnained, singing at 
various theatres and composing a number of operas. During 
thb time be married Mile Luisa Roser, a Hungarian singer 
whom he had met at Bergamo. Fdtb says that the public indig¬ 
nation roused by an attempt at “ improving ” Meyerbeer’s opera 
II Crociato by interpolated music of hb own compelled Balfe to 
throw up his engagement at the theatre La Fenice in Venice. By 
this tinie he Irnd produced bis first comfrfete opera, I Rivali di se 
slessi, at Palermo in the carnival season of 182^1830; the opera 
Un Aweriimento ad grinsiaX Pavia; and Enrico Quarto at Milan, 
where he had been engaged to sing with Midibran at the Scaia. 
He returned to England in the spring of 1833, and on the 29tli of 
October 1835 hb Siege of Pocket was produced and rapturously 
received at Drury Lane. Encouraged by his success, he produced 
The Maid »/ Artois on the 27th of May 1836—the success of the 
opera being confirmed by the exquisite singing of Malibran. 
llolfe was a prolific composer, as may be seen from the following 
imperfect h'st of his Englishoperas alone:— Siege of Rochelle (1835): 
3 ’Af Maid of Artois (1836); Catherine Grey (1837); Joan of Arc 
(1837); Falstaff (1838, Lablache in title-r^e); Amelia, or the 
Love Test (1838); Keolamthc The Bohemian Girl, hb best- 

known work (1844); The Daughter of St. Mark (1844); The 
Enchantress (1845); The Bondman (1846); The Devil's in tt 
(1847); 7 'he Maid of Honour fiSqq); The Sicilian Bride •, 
7 'he Rose of Castile (1857); Sa/aiMlla (1858); Bianca (j8(x)); 
The Puritan’s Daughter (1861); The Armourer of Nantes (1863); 
Blanche de Neoers (1863). Balfe also wrote several operas for the 
Op6ra Coraiqne and Grand Op6ra in Paris, where MM. Scribe and 
St Cieorge provided him with the libretti for hb Le Putts i'amour 
(1843) and his Les Quatre Fils Aymon (1844). His L’tstode dr 
Seville was written in 1845 for the Acadfmie Royale. 'Hie fact 
that Balfe was an Irishman, who produced op»as in Englbh, 
French and Italian with conspicuous success, b in itself interest¬ 
ing. When to thb we add the record of hb operatic impersona¬ 
tions on the stage, the European success of. hb Bohemian Girl, 
his picturesque retirement into Hertfordshire in 1864 as a 
gentleman farmer, and above all the undeniable gift for creating 
such pure melodies as his songs “ When other Hearts ” and “ I 
dreamt that T dwelt in marble halls,” it b idle to refuse him a 
prominent place in the history of music. He wrote much that 
was trivial, but also much that was enduring. He died on the 20th 
of October 1870, and was buried at Kensal Green. In 1882 a 
medallion portrait of him was unveiled in Westminster Abbey. 

BALFOUR, ARTHUR JAMES (1848- ), Britbb statesman, 

eldest son of James Maitland Balfour of Whittingehame, Hadding¬ 
tonshire, and of Lady Blanche Gascoyne Cecil, a sister of t^ 
third marquess of Salbbury, was born on the 25th of July 1848. 
He was educated at Eton and Trinity College. Camhri^. 1 b 
1874 he became M.P. in the Conservative interest for Hertford, and 
represented that constituency until 1885. When, in the spring of 
1878, Lord Sidbbury became foreign minbter on the resignation of 
the fifteenth Lord Derby, Mr Balfour became hb faivatesecretary. 
In that capacity he accompanied hb uncle to the Berlin congress, 
and gained his first experience of international politics in con¬ 
nexion with the settlement of the Russo-Turkbh coafiict It was 
at thb time abo that he became known in the world of letters, the 
intellectual subtlety and literary capacity of hb Defence of 
PhUosopkic Doubt (187.9) suggesting that he mi^fiit make a 
reputation as a speculative tbmker. Belonging, Iwwever, to a 
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ciws m which the responsibilities oi government are a traditional 
duty, Mr Balfour dsvided his time between the political arena 
and the study. Being released from his duties as private secretary 
by the general election of 1880, he began to take a ratlier mure 
active part in parliamentary affairs. He was for a time politically 
associated with Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff and .Sir John (tlien Mr) Gorst, tire quartette becoming 
known as the “ Fourth Party,” and gaining notoriety by the 
freedom of tire criticisms directed by its leader, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, against Sir Stafford Northcute, Lord Cro&s and other 
prominent members of the “ old gang.” In these sallies, however, 
Mr Balfour had no direct share, lie was thought to be merely 
amusing himself with politics. It was r^arded as doubtful 
whetherhis health could withstand the severity of Hiiglish winters, 
and the delicacy of his physique and the languor ul his manner 
helped to create the impression that, however great his intellec¬ 
tual powers might l)c, lie had neitlier the bodily strength nor tire 
energy of character requisite for a political career, lie was the 
“ odd man " of the P'ourtli Party, apparently content to fetch and 
carry for his colleagues, and was U Heved to Iwve no definite 
ambitions of bis own. His reputation in the parliament of 1880- 
1886 was that of a dilettante, who allied liimself with the three 
lioliticians already named from a feeling of irresponsibility rather 
titan of earnest purpose; he was regarded as one who, on the rare 
occasions when he spoke, was more desirous to impart an ai;ademic 
(juality to his speeches than to make any solid contribution to 
public questions. The House, indeed, did not take him quite 
.seriou.sly. Members did not susix-ct the reserve of strength and 
ability bencatlt what seemed to them to be the pose of a parlia¬ 
mentary flaneur; they looked upon him merely as a young 
member of the governing dtisses who remained in tlie House 
because it was tlie proper thing for a man of family to do. As a 
member of the coterie known as the “ Souls ” he was, so to 
sijeak, caviare to the general. Indolence was supposed to be 
liie keynote of his character—a refined indolence, not, however, 
without cleverness of a somewltat cynical and superior order. 

That these views were not shared by Lord Salisbury was suffi¬ 
ciently shown by the fact that in his first administration (June 
iS85-January 1886) he made Mr Balfour president of the laical 
Government Board, and in forming his second administration 
(July 1886) secretary for Scotland with a seat in the cabinet 
Ttiese offices gave few opportunities for distinction, and may be 
regarded merely as Mr Balfour’s apprenticeship to departmental 
responsibilities. The accidents of political life suddenly opened 
out to him a career which made him, next to laird Salisbury, the 
most prominent, the most admired and the roost attacked Con¬ 
servative politician of the day. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who 
was chief secretary for Ireland, suff^ed from an affection of the 
eyes andlound it desirable to resign, and Lord Salisbury appointed 
lus nephew in bis stead. The selection took the politic world by 
surprise, and was much criticized. By the Irish Nationalists it 
was received witli contemptuous ridicule, for none suspected Mr 
Balfour's immense strcngtli of wiU, his debating power, his ability 
in attack and his still greater capacity to disregard criticism. 
The debates on the Crimes Bill and the Irish Land Bill quickly 
undeceived them, and the steady and even remorseless vigour 
witli wbicl) the govermnent of Ireland was conducted speedily 
convinced the House of Commons and the oountry that Mr. 
Balfour was in his right place as chief secretary. His policy was 
that of “ coercion ”—the fearless administration of the Ciimes 
Act,—coupled with remedial i^islation ; and he enforced the one 
while he proceeded with the other, regardless of tlie risk of out¬ 
rage outside the House and of insult within. Mr Balfour's work 
in this office covered one of the most turbulent and must exciting 
periods in modem parliamentary bistoty and Irish administration. 
With a coutage that never faltered he broke down the Plan of 
Campaign in Ireland, and in puliament he not only withstood 
the assaults of the Irish Nationals, but waged successful warfare 
with die entire Home Rule party. He combined an obstinacy of 
will with a mastery of facts unsurpassed by any ol bis predecessors 
in the secretaiyship. Events, it is true, were in his favour. The 
disclostires before the PameU Commission, the O’Shea divorce 


proceedings, the downfall of Mr PameU and the disntptiQu of 
the Irish party, assisted him in his task; but the fact remains 
that by persistent cuurag# and undeviatin^ thoroughness he 
reduced crime in Ireland to a vanishing pomL His work was 
also constructive, for he broadened the bask of material prosperi^ 
and social progress by creating the Congested Districts Board in 
1890. Duri^ thk period, ftom iSSfi-iSoe, moreover, he 
developed gifts of oratory which mode him one of the most 
effective of pubic speakers. Impressive in matter rhtber than 
in manner of deUveiy, and seldom rising to the level of eloquence 
in the sense in wliich that quality was understood in a House 
which had listened to Bright and Gladstone, hk speedies were 
logical and convincing, and their attractive literary furm'deli^hted 
a wider audience than that which listens to the mere politician. 

In 1888 Mr Balfour served on the Gold and Silver Commission, 
currency problems from the standpoint of InmetalliEm being 
among the more academic subjects which had engaged his 
attention. On the death of Mr W. H. Smith in 1891 he became 
first lord of the treasury and leader of the House of Commeiu, 
and in that capacity introduced in 1892 a Local Government Bill 
fur Ireland. The Conservative government was then at the end 
of its tetlier, and the project fdl through. For the next three 
years Mr Balfour led the opposition with great skill and address. 
On the return of the Unionists to power in 1895 he resumed 
the leadership of the House, but not at first with the succas 
expected of liim, his management of tlie abortive education 
proposals of ’96 being thought, even by his own supportere, 
to show a disinclination fur the continuous drudgery of parlia¬ 
mentary management under modern conditions. But after the 
opening session matters proceeded more smoothly, and Mr 
Balfour regained his old position in the estimation of the House 
and the country. He bad the satisfaction of seeing a bill pass 
for providing Ireland with an improved system of local govern¬ 
ment, and took an active share in the debates on the varbos 
foreign and domestic questions that came before parliament 
during 1895-1900. llis cluimpionship 0t the voluntary schools, 
his adroit parliamentary liandling of the problems opened up 
by tlie so-called “ crisis in the Church ” caused by the Protestant 
movement against ritualistic practices, and his pronouncement 
in favour of a Roman Catliolic university for Ireland—for wliich 
lie outlined a scheme that met with much adverse criticism txitli 
from his colleagues and bk party,—were the most important 
aspects of Mr Balfour’s activity during these years. His speeches 
and work throughout this period took a wider range than before 
his accession to the learlcrship of the Commons. During the 
illness of Lord Salisbury in 1898, and again in Lord Salislmiy’s 
obsence abroad, he was in charge of the foreip office, and it fell 
to his lot to conduct the very critical negotiations with Russia on 
the question of railways in North China. To his firmness, and at 
the same time to the conciliatory readiness with which he accepted 
and elaborated the principles of a modus viveuii, the two powers 
owed the avoidance of wliat threatened to be a dangerous quarreL 
As a member of the cabinet responsible for the Transvaal 
negotiations in 1899 he bore his full sliare of controversy, and 
when the war opened so disastrously lie was the first to realize 
the necessity for putting the full military strength of the country 
into the field. At tlie general election of 1900 be was returned 
fur East Mancliester (which tie had represented since 1885) 
by a majority of 2453, and continued in office as first lord of the 
treasury, llis leadership of the House of Commons in the first 
session of the new parliament was marked by considerable 
firmness in the suppression of obstruction, but there was a slight 
revival of the criticisms which had been current in 1896. Mr 
Balfour's inability to get the maximum amount of work out of 
the House was jatgely due to the situation in South Africa, 
which absorbed the intellectual energies oi the House and of the 
country' and impeded the progress of legislation. 

The principal achievements of the long session of 190Z (which 
extended to the autumn) were the passing of the Education Act, 
—entirely reorganizing the system of primary education, 
aboHshitig the school boards si^ miking the county coun^ 
the local authority; new rules of procedure j and the creation 
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of the Metropolitan Water Board ; and on all these questions, 
and particularly the two first, Mr. Ijplfour’s powers as a debater 
were brilliantly exhibited. 

On Lord Salisbury’s resignation on the nth of July 1902, Mr 
Balfour succeeded him as prime minister, with the coital 
approval of all sections of the Unionist party. For the next three 
and a half years his premiership involves the political history of 
England, at a peculiarly interesting period both for foreign and 
domestic affairs. WitWn a few weeks Mr Balfour had recon¬ 
stituted the cabinet. He himself became first lord of the treasury 
and lord privy seal, with the duke of Devonshire (remaining 
lord president of the council) as leader of the House of latrds ; 
Lord Lansdowne remained foreign secretary, Mr (afterwards 
Lord) Ritchie took the place of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach (after¬ 
wards Lord St Aldwyn) as chancellor of the exchequer, Mr J. 
Chamlierlain remained colonial secretary, his son Austen being 
postmaster-general with a seat in the cabinet. Mr G. Wyndham 
us chief secretary fur Ireland was included in the cabinet; Lord 
Selbome remained at the admiralty, Mr St John Brodrick 
(afterwards Lord Midleton) war minister. Lord George Hamilton 
secretary for India, and Mr Akers-Dooglas, who had been first 
commissioner of works, became home secretary ; Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh remained secretary for Scotland, Lord Dudley suc¬ 
ceeded Ixjrd Cadogan as lord lieutenant of Ireland, and Lord 
Londonderry became president of the Board of Education (with 
.Sir William Anson as parliamentary secretary in the House of 
fdmmons). Mr Balfour’s brother Gerald (b. 1853), who had 
entered public life as his private secretary when at the Local 
Government Board, and had been chief secretary for Ireland 
from 1895- iQoo, retained his position (since igoo) as president 
of the Board of Trade. 

The new prime minister came into power practically at the 
same moment as the king’s coronation (see Et)waki> VII.) and 
the end of the South African War (sec Tran.svaai.). The task 
of clearing up after the war, both in South Africa and at home, 
lay before him ; but hi* cordial relations with Mr Chamlairlain 
(q.v.), and the enthusiastic support of a large parliamentary 
majority, made the prospects fair. For a while no cloud appeared 
on the horizon; and the Liberal party were still disorganized 
(see Campbei.l-Bannkrman and Rosebery) over their attitude 
towards the Boers. Mr Chamlrerlain went to South Africa in 
the late autumn, with the hope that his personality would in¬ 
fluence the settlement there; and the session of 1903 opened 
in February with no hint of troubles to come. A difficulty with 
Venezuela, resulting in British and German co-operation to 
coerce that refractory republic, caused an explo.sion of anti- 
German fecliirg in England and some restlessness in the United 
States, but the government brought the crisis to an end by 
tactful handling and by an ultimate recourse to arbitration. 
The two chief items of the ministerial parliamentary programme 
were the extension of the new Education Act to Lorldon and 
Mr Wyndham’s Irish I,and Purchase Act, by which the British 
c.xchcquer should advance the capital for enabling the tenants in 
Ireland to buy out the landlords. Moreover, the budget was 
certain to show a surplus and taxation could be remitted. As 
events proved, it was the budget which was to provide a cause 
of dissension, bringing a new political movement into being, 
and an issue overriding all the legislative interest of the session. 
Mr Ritchie’s remission of the shilling import-duty on com led 
to Mr Chamberlain's crusade in favour of tariff reform and colonial 
preference, and as the session pror-eeded the rift grew in the 
Unionist ranks. 

In the separate article on Mr Chamlxirlain the progress of 
this movement is sufficiently narrated. From this moment it 
is only necessary here to realize Mr Balfour's position. He had 
always admitted the onesldedness of the English free-trade 
system, and had supported the desirability of retaliating against 
unfair competition and “ dumping ” by foreign countries. But 
Mr Oiamberlain’s new programme for a general tariff, with new 
taxes on food arranged so as to give a preference to colonial 
products, involved a radical alteration of the established fiscal 
system, and such out-and-out Unionist free-traders in the cabinet 


as Mr Ritchie pd Lord George Hamilton, and outside it, like 
Lord Hugh Cecil and Mr Arthur Elliot (secretary to the treasury), 
were entirely opposed to this. Mr Balfour was anxious to avoid 
a rupture, doubtful of the feeling of the country, uncertain of the 
details by which Mr Chamberlain’s scheme could be worked out. 
As leader of the party and responsible for the maintenance of 
so great a political engine, he was anxious not to be precipitate. 
He was neither for nor against the new movement, and professed 
to hold “po settled convictions ” on the subject. Mr Chamberlain 
rested his case latgejy on the alleged ffiminution in British 
trade, and the statistics therefore required investigation before 
the government could adopt any such programme. From tlie 
middle of May, when Mr Chamberlain began to press the matter, 
Mr Balfour had a difficult hand to play, so long as it was uncertain 
how the party would follow the new lead. The Board of Trade 
was asked to supply full figures, and while its report was awaited 
the uncertainty of attitude on ,the part of the government 
afforded grateful opportunity for opposition mischief-making, 
since the Liberal party had now the chance of acting as the 
conservafwe champions of orthodox economics. Another 
opportunity for making political capital was provided by the 
publication of the report of the royal commission on the Boer War 
under Lord Elgin’s chairmanship, which horrified the country 
by its disclosures (August 26th) as to the political and military 
muddling which had gone on, and the want of any efficient 
system of organization. 

The session ended in August without any definite action on 
the fiscal question, but in the cabinet the discussions continued. 
On the i6th of September Mr Balfour published a pamphlet on 
“ Insular Free Trade,” and on the i8tb it was announced that 
Lord George Hamilton and Mr Ritchie had resigned. Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh and Mr Arthur Elliot following a day or two 
later. Tliese were the strait free-traders, but at the same time 
Mr Chamberlain resigned also. The correspondence between 
Mr Chamberlain and Mr Balfour (September 9th and i6th) was 
published, and presented the latter in the light of a sympathizer 
with some form of fiscal union with the colonies, if practicable, 
and in favour of retaliatory duties, but unable to believe that the 
country was yet ready to agree to the taxation of food required 
for a preferential tariff, and therefore unwilling to support that 
.scheme ; at the same time he encouraged Mr Chamberlain to 
test the feeling of the public and to convert them by his missionarv 
efforts outside the government. Mr Chamberlain on his side 
emphasized his own parliamentary loyalty to Mr Balfour. In 
his pamphlet on “Insular Free Trade” the. prime minister 
reviewed the economic history since Cobden's time, pointed to 
the falsification of the promises of the early free-traders, and to 
the fact that England was still the only free-importing country, 
and insisted that he was “ in harmony with the true .siiirit of 
free-trade ” when he pleaded for “ freedom to negotiate that 
freedom of exchange may be increased.” This manifesto was at 
first taken, not only as the platform of the government, but also 
as that from which its resigning free-trade members had dis¬ 
sented ; and the country was puzzled by a statement from Lord 
George Hamilton that Mr Balfour had circulated among his 
colleagues a second and different document, in fuller agreement 
with Mr Chamberlain. The situation was confused by personal 
suspicion and distnist as well as by eiMnomic difficulties. But the 
public noted that the duke of Devonshire, whose orthodoxy was 
con.sidered typical, remained in the cabinet. 

_ The crisis, however, soon developed further, owing to explana¬ 
tions between the free-trade Unionists. On October ist Mr 
Balfour spoke at Sheffield, reiterating his views as to free-trade 
and retaliation, insisting that he “ intended to lead,” and 
declaring that he was prepared at all events to reverse the 
traditional fiscal policy by doing away with the axiom that im¬ 
port duties should only be levied for revenue purposes. The 
speech was enthusiastically received by the National Union of 
Conservative Associations, who had year by year flirted with 
protectionist resolutions, and who were known to be predomin¬ 
antly in sympathy with Mr Chamberlain. But the fiW-traders 
did not like Mr Balfour’s formula as to Beversing the traditional 
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fiscal policy of import taxes for revenue only. Next day the duke 
of Devonshire resigned, a step somewhat bitterly resented by 
Mr Bdfour, who clearly thought that his sacrifices in order to 
conciliate the duke had now been made in vain. During this 
critical fortnight the duke had apparently acquiesced in Mr 
Balfour’s compromise, and had co-operated in reconstituting 
the ministry; his nephew and heir had been made financial 
secretory to the treasury, while Mr Alfred Lyttelton was 
appointed colonial secretory, Mr Austen Chamberlun chancellor 
of the exchequer, Mr Brodrick secretory for India, Mr H. O. 
Amold-Forster war minister, Lord Stanley postmaster-general 
and Mr Graham Murray secretary for Scotknd. Lord London¬ 
derry now became president of the council. Lord Lansdowne 
leader of the House of Lords, and Lord Salisbury, son of the 
late premier, who as Lord Cranbome had for three years been 
under-secretary for foreign affairs, was included in the cabinet 
as lord privy seal. 

Duriilg the remainder of 1903 the struggle within the Unionist 
party continued. Mr Chamberlain spoke all over toe country, 
advocating a definite scheme for reorganizing the budget, so as 
to have more taxes on imports, including food, but proposing to 
adju.st the taxation so as to improve the position of the worWng- 
classcs and to stimulate employment. The free-trade Unionists, 
with the duke of Devonshire, Lord Goschen, Lord James and 
Lord Hugh Cecil, as their chief representatives, started a Free 
Food league in opposition to Mr Chamberlain’s Tariff Reform 
league; and at a great meeting at Queen’s Hall, London, on toe 
24th of November their attitude was made plain. They rejected 
Mr Chamberlain’s food-taxes, discredited his statistics, and, 
wMe admitting the theoretical orthodoxy of retaliation, 
criticized Mr Balfour’s attitude and repudiated his assumption 
that retaliation would be desirable. Finally in December come 
the appointment of Mr Chamljerlain’s Tariff Commission, 'fhcre 
was no doubt about the obstinacy and persistency of both sections, 
and Iwth were fighting, not only to persuade the public, but for 
the capture of the party and of its prime minister. Both sides 
were inclined to claim him ; neither could do so without qualifica¬ 
tion. His dialectical dexterity in evading the necessity of 
expressing his fiscal opinions further than he had already done 
became a doily subject for contemptuous criticism in the Liberal 
press : I)ut he insisted that in any case no definite action could 
be taken till the next parliament; and while he declined to go 
the “ whole hog ’’—as the phrase went—with Mr Chamberlain, 
he did nothing to discourage Mr Chamberlain’s camptaign. 
Whether he would eventually follow in the same direction, or 
would come back to the straiter free-trade side, continued to be 
the political conundrum for month after month. Minor changes 
were made in toe ministry in 1903, Mr Brodrick going to toe 
India office and Mr Amold-Forster becoming minister for war; 
but Mr Balfour’s personal influence remained potent, toe govern¬ 
ment held together, and in 1904 the Licerisittg Bill was success¬ 
fully carried. Though a few Unionists transferred their allegiance, 
notably Mr Winston Churchill, and by-elections went badly, 
Mr Balfour still commanded a considerable though a dwindling 
majority, and the various contrivances of the opposition for 
combining all free-traders against toe government were obstructed 
by toe fact that anything tantamount to a vote of censure would 
not be supported by the “ wobblers ’’ in the ministeri^ party, 
while the government could always manage to draft some “ safe ” 
amendment acceptable to most of them. Hiis was notably 
shown in the debate on Mr Black’s motion on the i8th of May. 
On the 3rd of October Mr Balfour spoke at Edinbuigh on the 
fiscal question. The more aggressive protectionists among 
Mr Chamberlain’s supporters had lately become very confident, 
and Mr Balfour plmly repudiated “ protection ’’ in so far as it 
meant a policy aiming at supporting or creating home industries 
by raising home prices; but he introduced a new point by 
declaring that an Imperial Conference would be called to discuss 
with toe colonies tlu question of preferential tariffs if the 
Unionist government obtained a majority at the next general 
election. The Edinburgh speech was again receiv^ with con¬ 
flicting interpretations, and much discussion prevailed as to toe 


conditions of the proposed conference, and as to whether it was 
or not an ^vance, as ^e Chamberlainites claimed, towards 
Mr Chamberlain. Meanwhile toe party was getting more and 
more disorganized, and the public were getting tired of toe 
apparent mystification. Hie opposition used the situation to 
make capital in the country, and loudly called for a dissolution. 

It was plain indeed tlmt the fiscal question itself was ripe for 
toe polls ; Board of Trade statistics had been issued in profuskm, 
and the whole case was before the country. Bu% though Mr 
(hamberlain declared his desire for an early appeal to the 
electors, he maintained his parliamentary loyalty to Mr Balfour. 
There were, moreover, public reasons why a change of government 
was undesirable. From 1903 onwards the question of army 
reforni had been under discussion, and the government was 
anxious to get this settled, though in fact Mr Brodrick’s and 
Mr Amold-Foister’s schemes for reorganization failed to obtain 
any general support. And while foreign affairs were being 
admirably conducted by Lord Lansdowne, they were critical 
enough to make it dangerous to contemplate a “ swopping of 
horses.” The Russo-Japanese Vfax might at any moment lead 
to complications. The exercise by Russian warships of the right 
of search over British ships was causing great irritation in English 
commercial circles during 1904; after several incidents had 
occurred, the stopping of the F. & O. steamer “ Malacca ” on 
July 13th in the R^ Sea by toe Russian volunteer cruiser 
“ Peterbuig ” led to a storm of indignation, and toe sinking of 
toe “ Knight Commander ” (July 24to) by the ’Fiadivostok 
squadron intensified the feeling. On the a3rd of October the 
outrageous firing by toe Russian Baltic fleet on tlie English 
fishing-fleet off the Dt^er Bunk in the North Sea was within stn 
ace of causing war. It was not till the zSto that Mr Balfour, 
speaking at Southampton, was able to announce that the Russian 
government had expressed regret, and that an international 
commission would inquire into the facts with a view to toe 
responsible persons being punished. Apart from the importance 
of seeing the Russo-Japanese War toro^h, there were important 
negotiations on foot for a renewal or revision of the treaty with 
Japan; and it was felt that on toe.se grounds it would be a 
mistake for the government to allow itself to be driven into a 
premature dissolution, unless it found itself unable to maintain 
a majority in parliament. At the same time toe government’s 
toure of office was obviously drawing to its close; the usual 
interpretation of the Septennial Act involved a dissolution either 
in 1905 or 1906, and the government whips found increased 
difficulty in keeping a majority at Westminster, since neither 
the pronounced Ch^berlainites nor toe convinced free-trade 
Unionists showed any zeal, and a large number of the uncertain 
Unionists did not intend to stand again for pariiament. 

The events of the session of 1903 soon foresliadowed the end. 
The opposition were determined to raise debates in the House of 
Commons on the fiscal question, and Mr Balfour was no less 
determined not to be caught in their trap. These tactics of 
avoidance reached their culminating point when on one occasion 
Mr Balfour and his supporters left the House and allowed a 
motion hostile to tariff reform to be passed nm. eon. Though 
the Scottish Churches Bill, the Unemployed Bill and the Aliens 
Bill were passed, a complete fiasco occurred over the redistribu¬ 
tion proposals, which pleased nobody and had. to be withdrawn 
owing to a blunder as to procedure; and though on toe 17 th of 
July a meeting of the pirty at the foreign office resulted in 
verbal assurances of loyalty, only two days later the government 
was caught in a minority of four on the estimates for toe Irish 
Land Commission. For a few days it was uncertain whether 
they would resign or dissolve, but it was decided to hold on. 

The real causes, however, which kept toe government in office, 
were gradually losing their validity. The Russo-Japanese War 
came to an md; the new offensive and defensive alliance wito 

J apwi was signed on the rath of August; the successful Angio- 
'ranch agreement, concluded in Ap^ 1904, had brought out • 
vigorous expression of cordi^ty between lE^laad and France, 
shown in m enthusiastic exchange of naval vlsiti; and the 
danger, which threatenad in the early summer, of complications 
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with Pnmce and Gcnnany over Morocco, w»s in a fair way of 
being dispelled by the support given^o France by Great Britain. 
Hie Uberai leaders h.id given public pledge.s ui their adhesbn 
to Lord Lansdowne’s foreign policy, and the fear of their being 
unable to cany it on was no longer a factor in die public mind. 
The end came in November 1905, precipitated by a speech 
made by Mr Balfour at Newca.stie on the 14th, appealing for 
unity in the party and the sinking of differences, an appeal 
plainly addressed to Mr Chamberlun, whose suppiMters—the 
vast majority of the Unionists—were damouring for a hating 
policy. But Mr Chamberlain was no longer prepared to wait. 
On the sist of November at Bristol he insisterl on his programme 
bcii^ adopted, and Mr Balfour was compelled to aban^n the 
position he had held witli so much tactical dexterity for two 
years past. Amid Liberal prote.sts in favour of immediate 
dissolution, he resigned on the 4th of December; and Sir 
Henry Uampbell-lkmnennan, being entrusted by the king with 
the formation of a government, filled his cabinet with a view 
to a general election in January. The Unionists went to the 
polls with divided counsels, and sustained a crushing defeat, 
remarkable nevertheless for the comparative success of the 
tariff reformers. While Mr Chamberlam had a signal personal 
triumph in all the divisions of Birmin^am, Mr Balfour himself 
was defeated by a large majority in Mamchester. 

Being in a miseralile minority in parliament (157 Unionists 
against .^79 LiberaLs, 51 Labour members, and 83 Nationalists), 
some form of consolidation among the Unionists was immediately 
TieceMaiy, and negotiations took place between Mr Balfour and 
Mr Chamberlain which resulted in the patching up of ui agree¬ 
ment (expressed in a correspondence dated February 14th), and 
its confirmation at a meeting of the party at lunsduwne Hou.se a 
few days later. The new compact was indicated in Mr Balfour’s 
letter, in which he declared that “ fiscal reform is, and must 
remain, the first constructive work of the Unionist party ; its 
objects are to secure more equal terms of competition for British 
trade and closer commeftiol union with the colonies ; and while 
it is at present unnecessary to prascrihe the exact methods bv 
which thc.se objects are to be attained, and inex[)edient to permit 
differences of opinion os to the.se methods to divide the partv, 
though other means are possible, the establishment of a moderate 
geneml tariff on manufactured goods, not imposed for the purpose 
of raising prices, or giving artificial protection against legitimate 
competition, and the imposition of a .small duty on foreign corn, 
are not in principle objectionable, and should be adopted if 
shown to be necessary for the attainment of the ci)ds in view or 
for purposes of revenue." Mr Balfour’s leadership of the whole 
■party was now confirmed ; and a seat was found for him in the 
City of Uindon by the retirement of Mr Gibbs. 

The downfall of Mr Balfour’s administration, and the necessity 
of reorganizing the Unionist forces on the basis of the common 
platform now adopted, natunUly represented a fresh departure 
imder his leadership, the conditions of which to some extent 
depended on the opportunities given to the new opposition by 
the proceedings of the Radicid government (see Campbexl- 
Bavhkrman, Sir H. ; and AstjxriTH, H. H.). His own odminis- 
tmtion had been wrecked, through no initiative of his, by the 
dissensions over the fiscal question. But his wide range of know¬ 
ledge and interests, his intellectual fitierse, his personal hold over 
his supporters, his statesmanlike grasp upon imperial problems 
asid his oratorical ability, had been proved to a remarkable 
degree ; and in foreign affairs his tenure of power had been 
conspicuously successful. He left his country indeed in a posi¬ 
tion of sttw^h abroad, which it had nothild siaee the Crimean 
War. His institution of the permanent Commi t tee at Imperial 
Defence, and of the new Aitn;y Council (1Q04), wwe reforms of 
the highest knportance, resnll^ from the wpoit of a “ trium¬ 
virate’’ consining of Lord Eaher, Sir John Fisher and Sir 
<»oorge Clarke, appointed in November 1903. 'Ihe Unionist 
Tfgtme as a whole, however, hod collapsed. Its ministers had 
become “ stole.*’ ‘The heavy taxation of the war years was still 
retained, to the diigust especially of the income-tax payers; 
and new issues arose over the Eduoatimi Act, labour questions. 


and the introduction of Chinese labour into South Africa (in 
1904), which were successfully used against the government 
in the constituencies. The result was an electoral defeat which 
indicated, no doubt, a pronounced weakening of Mr Balfour’s 
position in public confidence. This verdict, however, was one 
based mainly on temporary reasons, which were soon to be over¬ 
shadowed by the new issues involved in the change of mmistry. 
As a matt» of fact, a year of opposition had not passed before 
his power in the House of Commons, even with so small a party 
betod him, was once more realized. The immense Radical 
majority stmed with a feeling of contempt for the leader who 
had been rejected at Manchester, but by 1907 he had completely 
rea.sserted lus individual pre-eminence among parliamentarians. 
Mr Balfour had never spoken more brilliantly, nor shone more as a 
debater, than in these years when he had to confront a House of 
Commons thre^fourths of which was hostile. His speech at 
Binningham (Nov^ber 14, 1907), fully accepting the principles 
of Mr (iiamberlain’s fiscal policy, proved epoch-making in 
consolidating the Unionist party-*-except for a small number of 
free-traders, like Lord Rob^ Cecil, who continued to hold out— 
in favour of tariff reform ; and during 1908 the process of 
recuperation went on,the by-elections showing to a markeddegrec 
the increased popular support given to the Unionist candidates. 
This recovery was due also to the forciWe-feeWe character of the 
Radical t«mpwgn against the Hou.se of Lords, the unpopulariiv 
of the Licensing Bill, the failure of the government to arrive 
at an education settlement, the incapacity of its Irish administra¬ 
tion, its apparent domination by the “little navy ’’section, 
ard its dallyitig with Socialism in the budget of 1909. The 
rejection of this budget in December by the House of lairds 
led to a desperate struggle at the polls in January 1910, but 
the confident hopes of the Unionists were doomed to dis¬ 
appointment. 'I hey won back over a hundred seats, returning 
273 strong, but were still in a minority, tlie Liberals number¬ 
ing 27s, Labour members 40, and Irish Nationalists 82. Mr 
Balfour himself was elected for the City of London by an 
enormous majority. 

Mr Balfour’s other publications, not yet mentioned, include 
Essays and Addresses (1893) and The Foundahons af Beliei, 
being Notes intrnductory to the Study of Theology (1895). He was 
made LL.D. of Fdinbtirgh Unit'crsily in 1881 ; of St Andrews 
University in 1885 ; of Cambridge University in i88«; ol 
Dublin and Glasgow Universities in 1891 ; lord rector of St 
Andrews University in 1886 ; of Glasgow University in 1890 ; 
chancellor of Edinburgh University in 1891 ; member of the 
senate laiidon Univcr.sity in 1888; and D.C.L. of Oxford 
University in 1891. He was president of the British A.ssociation 
in 1904, and became a fellow of the Royal Society in 1888. He 
WES known from early life as a cultured mu.sicmn, and became an 
enthusiastic golf player, having been captain of the Royal and 
Antiont Golf Club of St Andrews in 1894-1891;. (H Ch ) 

BALFOUR, FRANCIS MAITLAND (1831-1882), British biolo¬ 
gist, younger brother of Arthur James Balfour, was bom at 
Edinburgh on the toth of No'vemlier 1851. At Harrow school 
he showed but little interest in the ordmaiy routine, but in one 
of the masters, Mr George Griffith, he fortunately found a man 
who encouraged and aided him in the pursuit of natural science, 
a taste for whidi, and especially for geology, had been cultivated 
in him by his mother from an early age. Going into residence 
atlVinity College, ^mbridge, in 1870, he was elected a natural 
science xhdar of his college in the followdng year, and although 
his readmg was not ordered on the lines usual for the Schools, 
he obtained the second place in the Natural Science Tripos of 
December 1873. A course of lectures on embryology, delivered 
by Sir Mkhael Foster in 1871, definitely turned his attention to 
animal morphology, and, after hli tnpos, he was selected to 
occopy one of the two seats allocated to the university of 
Cambridge at the Naples zoological stotion. The research work 
which he began there contributM in an important degree to his 
Section as a fellow of Trinity in 1874, and also afforded him 
material for a series of papers (published as a monograph in 
1878) on the EhsmbbraneJi firites, whidh iRnew Hew light on 
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die devek^iment of several organs in the VertefacaleSfin particokr 
of die uro-genita] and nervous systems. His next work was to 
write a large bcutise. Comparative Emhryidogy, in two volumes; 
the first, pub&hed in 1880, dealing with the Invertebrates, and 
the second (1881) with the Vertebrates. This book displayed a 
vigorous scientific imagination, always controlled by a logical 
sense that rigidly distinguished between proved fact and mere 
hypothesis, and it at once won wide recognition, not only as an 
a;&irable digest of the numberless observations made with 
regard to the development of animals during the quarter of a 
century preceding its publication, but also on account of the 
large amount of original research incorporated in its pages. 
Balfour’s reputation was now such that other universities became 
anxious to secure his services, and he was invited to succeed 
Professor George Rolleston at Oxford and Sir Wyville Thomson 
at Fdinburgh. But although he was only a college lecturer, 
holding no oflidal post in his university, he declined to leave 
Cambridge, and in the spring of 1882 the university recognized 
his merits by instituting a special professorship of animal 
morphology for his benefit Unhappily he did not deliver a 
single professorial lecture. During the first term after his 
appointment he was incapacitated from work by an attack of 
typhoid fever. Going to the Alps to recruit his health, he 
perished, probably on the 19th of July 1882, in attempting the 
ascent of the Aiguille Blanche, Mont Blanc, at that time unsealed. 
Besides being a brilliant morphologist, Balfour was an accont- 
plishctl naturalist, and had he lived would probably have 
token a high place among British taxonomists. 

BALFOUR, SIR JAMES, Bart, (of Denmylno and Kinnaird) 
(e. i6oo-i 657\ Scottish annalist and antiquary. He was well 
acquainted with Sir William Segar and with Dugdalc, to whose 
Mnnasticoti he contributed. He was knighted by Qmrles L in 
1630, was made Lyon king-at-arms in the same year, and in 
1633 baronet of Kinnaird. He was rt:moved from his office of 
king-at-arms by Cromwell and dieil in 1657. Some of his 
numerous works are pre.served in the Advocates’ library at 
Editibuigh, together with his correspondence—from which rich 
collection Haig published Balfour’s Anndes of Saitland in 4’vols. 
8vo (1824-1825). 

Sec Sil)balcl. Memoria tialfourima (1694). 

BALFOUR, SIR JAMES (of Pittendreich) (d. 1583 or 1584), 
Scottish judge and politician, son of Sir Michael Balfour of 
Montquhanny, was educated for the legal branch of the church 
of Scotland. In June 1547, together with Knox and others taken 
at St Andrews, he was condemned to the French galleys, but was 
released in 1549, abjured the reformers, entered the service of 
Mary of Guise, and was rewarded with some considerable legal 
appointments. Subsequently he wont over to the lords of the 
congregation and then betrayed their plans. After Mary's 
arrival in Scotland he became one of her secretaries, in 1565 
being reported as her greatest favourite after Rizzb.' He 
obtained the parsonage of FIJsk in Fife in 1561, was nominated 
a lord of session, and in 1563 one of the commissaries of the 
court which now took the place of tlie former ecclesiastical 
tribunal; in 1565 he was made a privy-councillor, and in 1566 
loxd-clerk-register, and was knight^. According to Mary his 
murder was intended together with Kizzio’s in i'ii66. An 
adherent of Bothwell, he was deeply implicated in Damley’s 
murder, though not present at the commission of the crime. By 
his means Dandey was lodged at Kirk o’ Field, his brothers’ 
house. He was supposed to have drawn up the bond at Craig- 
miliar for the rauriler ; he signed it, was made under Bothwell 
deputy-governor of Edinbuigh Castle, and is said to have drawn 
up the marriage-contract between Bothwell and Mary. When, 
however, the faB of fiothwgH was seen to be impending he 
rapidly chatted sides and surrendered the castle to. Murray, 
stipulatin^orbis pardon for Damley’s murder, the retention of the 
priory of Httenweem,and pecuniar rewards. He was appointed 
president of the court of session on resigning the office of lord- 
aerk-register. He was present at the of L^side with 
ti>e regent in 1568, and was accused of haviqg advisM Mary to 
> Cal. of State Pap. {Scottish), SL 218, ago. 


leave Dunbar to her ruin, and of haviag betrayed to hdr 
enemies the casket letter^ The same year, .however, in cow- 
sequence of renewed intrigues with Muy’s faction, he was 
dismissed, and next year was imprisoned on the dtaige of 
complicity in Damley’s imirder. He succeeded in effecting his 
escape by means of bribery, the expenses of which he is said to 
have paid by intercepting the money sent from France to Many's 
aid. In August 1571, during the regency of Lenno:^, an act erf 
forfeiture was passed against him, but next year he was again 
playing traitor and discovering the secrets of his party to Morton, 
and he obtained a pardon from tbe latter in 1573 end negotiated 
the pacification of Perth the same year. Distrusted by all parties, 
lie fled to France, where he seems to have remained til! 1580. 
In 1579 his forfeiture was renewed by act of parliament in 
January rs8o he wrote to Mary offering her his services, and in 
june protested his desire to be useful to Elizabeth, lamenled the 
influence of the Jesuits, and intwided a journey to Dieppe to hear 
.some good Protestant preaching.® On the 27th of December of the 
.same year he returned to Scotland and effected the downfall and 
execution of Morton by producing a bond, probably that in 
defemx; of Bothwell and to promote hk marriage with Mary, and 
giving evidence of the latter's knowledge of Bothwell’s stieation 
to murder Darnley. In July 1581 his cause was reheard; he was 
acquitted of murder by assize, and shortly afterwards in 1581 or 
1582 he was restored to liis estates and received at court. His 
career, one of the blackest in the annals of political perfidy 
and crime, closed shortly before the 24th of January 15^. He 
was the greatest lawyer of his day, and part-author at least of 
Balfour’s Practicks, the earliest text-bow of Scottish law, not 
published, however, till 1754. He married Margaret, dau^tcr 
and heir of Michael Balfour 0/ Burleigh, by whom, besides three 
daughters, he had six sons, the eldest of whom was created 
Baron Balfour of Burleigh in 1607.® 

Bibciockai’UY.—S ee article in the Diet, of Nat, Biot, and anthori- 
ties there quoted; Ballour’s Praclicks (J754) and introductory 
preface; A. Ijing's Hist, of Scotland, vol.ii. and authorities (1902); 
Sir J. Melville's ilemoirs fBannatyne ftiib. 1S27); Cat. of State 
Papers— Bigister of Prmv Council of Scotland, i.-iSi.; Scottish 
Series (Thorpe), i. and ii. (Bain), ii.-iv.; , The Bordet Papers, i.; 
llamitton Papers, ii. (Poreien). (!’. C Y.) 

BALFOUR, ROBERT ^nown also as Balforeus) (1550 ?- 
1625?), Scottish philosopher, was educated at St Andrews 
and the university of Pans. He was for many years principal 
of the Guienne College at Bordeaux. His great work is bis 
Commmtarii in Organum Logicum Aristotdis (Bordeaux, i6z8); 
the copy in the British Museum contains a number of bi^y 
eulogistic poems in honour of Balfour, who is described as 
Graium atmulus acer. Balfour was one of the scholans who 
contributed to spread over Europe the fame of the prae- 
jervidum ingenium Scolorum. His conteniporary, Dempster, 
called him the “ phoenix of his age, a philosopher profoundly 
skilled in the Greek and Latin languages, and a muthematidan 
worthy of being compared with the ancients.’’ His Cleomedis 
meteora, with notes and Latin translation, was reprinted at 
Leiden as late os 1820. 

See Dempster, Historia Ecclesiastica Gent. Scofotitm; Irving's 
Lives of the Scottish tHo'fws; Anderson's Scottish Nation, i. 217. 

BALGUY, JOHX (1686-1748), English divine and philosoi^r, 
was bom at Sheffield on the 12th of August 1686. He was 
educated at the-Sheffield grammar school and at St John’s 
College, Cambridge, graduated B.A. in 1706, was ordained in 
1710, and in 1711 obtained the small living of Lamesley and 
Tan&id in Durham. He married in tfig. It was' the year in 
which Bishop Hoadley preached ti»e famous sermon on " The 
Kingdom of Christ,’’ which gave rise to the “ Bangorian con¬ 
troversy ”; and l^lguy, under the mm de plume of SQviiis, 
began his career of autiionhip by taking the side of Hoadley 
in this controversy against some of his High Chundi opponents. 

• Cal. of State Pap. {Foreign), 1379-1580, p. 294. 

* The title was attaated is ijso, throagh the sUi bawn't com¬ 
plicity in the Jacobite rising of 1715. la 1869 it uvas restored to 
Alexander Hugh Bruce (b. 1849), as dtb baron ; be became one of 
the most inSuentlai of contemporary Scottish noblmen, on tbe 
Conservative atOe to peMHcai -and was secretary for Seotlaad tiOin 
iSpS to <903. 
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In 17*6 he published ^ letter to a Deist eoneeming the BeatOy 
tutd Excellency oj Mord Virtue, an^ the Support and Improve¬ 
ment which it receives from the Christian Religion, chiefly 
desigtied to show that, while a love of virtue for its own sake is 
the highest principle of morality, religious rewards and punish¬ 
ments are most valuable, and in some cases absolutely indis¬ 
pensable, as sanctions of conduct. In 17*7 he was ^e a 
prebendary of Salisbury by his friend Hoadley. He published in 
the same year the first part of a tractate entitled The Founda¬ 
tion of Mord Goodness, and in the following year a second 
part, Illustrating and enforcing the Principles contained in the 
former. The aim of the work is two-fold—to refute the 
theory of Hutcheson regarding the basis of rectitude, and to | 
establish the theory of Cudworth and Clarke, that virtue is 
conformity to reason—the acting according to fitnesses which 
arise out of the eternal and immutable relations of agents to 
objects. In 17*9 he became vicar of Northallerton, in the county 
of York. His next work was an essay on Divine Rectitude: or, 
a Brief Inquiry eoneeming the Mord Perfections of the Deity, 
particularly in respect of Creationand Providence. It is an attempt 
to sliow that the same moral principle which ought to direct 
human life may be perceived to underlie the works and ways of 
God: goodness in the Deity not being a mere disposition to 
lienevolence, but a regard to an order, beauty and harmony, 
which are not merely relative to our faculties and capacities, 
but real and absolute ; claiming for their own sakes the reverence 
of all intelligent beings, and alone answering to the perfection of 
the divine ideas. Balguy wrote several other terse and readable 
tracts of the same nature, which he collected and published in 
a single volume in 1734. In 1741 he published an Essay on 
Redemption, containing somewhat advanced views. Redemption 
as taught in Scripture means, according to him, “ the deliverance 
or release of mankind from the power and punishment of sin. by 
the meritorious sufferings of Jesus Christ,” but involves no 
translation of guilt, substitution of persons or vicarious punishment. 
Freed from these ideasf which liave arisen from interpreting 
literally expressions which are properly figurative, the doctrine, 
he argues, satisfies deep and urgent human wants, and is in perfect 
consistence and agreement with reason and rectitude. His last 
publication was a volume of sermons, pervaded by good sense 
and good feeling, and clear, natural and direct in style. He 
died at Harrogate on the 21st of September 1748. A second 
volume of sermons appeared in 1750 (3rd ed. in 2 vols., 1760). 

BAU, an island of the East Indies, E. of Java, from which 
it is separated by Bali Strait, which is shallow, and scarcely over 
a mile in width at its narrowest point. Bali is 93 m. in length, 
and its greatest breadth is 50 ra. The area is 2095 sq. m. In 
18S2, for administrative purposes, Bali was separated from Java 
and combined with the island of Lombok to form the Dutch 
residency of Lombok and Bali. Politically its divisions are two; - 
(i) the two districts, Buleleng and Jembrana, on Dutch territmy : 
and (2) the autonomous states of Klung Lung, Bangli, Mengui, 
Badung and Tabanan. Buleleng, on the north-west, is the (£ief 
town. The population on Dutch territory in the whole residency 
in the year 1905 was 5 * 3 ,.S.f 5 . Dali belongs physically to 
Java; the climate and soil are the same and itlm mountains 
of proportionate height. There are several lakes of great depth 
and streams well fitted for the purposes of irrigation, of which 
full advantage is taken by the natives. The geological formation 
includes (like that of Java) three regions—the central volcanic, 
the southern peninsula of Tertiary limestone, and alluvial plains 
between the older formations. The highest volcanoes, Tabanan, 
Batur and Gunung Agung (Bali Beak), have respectively heights 
of 7545 ft., 7383 ft., and 10,497 ft., the central chain having an 
average altitude of 328a ft. As regards flora and fauna Bali is 
associated with Java. The deep strait which separates it on 
the east from 1 -ombuk was taken by A. R. Wallace (q.v.) as 
representing the so-called Wallace’s Line, whereby he demarcated 
the Asiatic from the Australian fauna. 

The natives of Bali, though of the same stodc as the Javanese, 
and resembling them in general appetnnee, exceed them in 
stature and muscular power, as well as in activity and enterprise. 


They are skilful agriculturists and artisans, especially in textile 
fabrics and the manufacture of arms. Though native rule is 
tyrannical and arbitrary, especially in the principalities of 
Badung and Tabanan, ti^e and industry could not flourish 
if insecurity of persons and property existed to any great extent. 
Tlie natives have also a remedy against the aggression of their 
rulers in their own hands ; it is called Melilas, consists in a general 
rising and renunciation of allegiance, and proves mostly successful. 
Justice is administered from a written civil and criminal code. 
Slavery is abolished. Hinduism, which was once the religion of 
Java, but has been extinct there for four centuries, is still in 
vc^ue in the islands of Bali and Lombok, where the cruel 
custom of widow-burning (suttee) is still practised, and the 
Hindu system of the four castes, with a fifth or Pariah caste 
(called Chandda), adhered to. It appears partly blended with 
Buddhism, partly overgrown with a belief in Kdas, or evil 
spirits. To appease these, offerings are made to them either 
direct or through the mediatiem of the Devas (domestic or 
agrarian deities); and if these avail not, the Menyepi or Great 
Sacrifice is resort^ to. In the course of this ceremony, after the 
sacrifice, men rush in all directions carrying torches; the women 
also carry fire-brands, or knock on the houses with rice-crushers 
and other heavy implements, and thus the evil spirits are con¬ 
sidered to be driven away. The Mahommedan religion occurs 
among the coastal population. The Balinese language belongs to 
the same group of the Malayan class as the Javanese, Sundanese, 
Madurese, &c., but is as distinct from each of these as French is 
from Italian. It is most nearly akin to the Sasak language spoken 
in Lombok and on the east coast of Bali. The literary language 
has embodied many Of its ingredients from the Old Javanese, 
as spoken in Java at the time of the fall of Majapahit (15th 
century), while the vulgar dialect has kept free from such 
admixture. Javanese influence is also traceable in the use of 
three varieties of speech, as in the Javanese language, according 
to the rank of the people addressed. The alphabet is with some 
modifications the same as the Javanese, but more complicated. 
The material universally used for writing on is the prepared leaf 
of the lontar palm. The sacred literature of the Balinese is 
written in the ancient Javanese or Katoi language, which appears 
to be better understood here than it is in Java. A general decline 
ill culture is manife.st in the Balinese. Of the early history of 
their island the Balinese know nothing. The oldest tradition 
they possess refers to a time shortly after the overthrow of the 
Majapahit dynasty in Java, about the middle of the 15th century; 
but it has been supposed that there must have been Indian 
settlers here before the middle of the ist century, by whom the 
present name, probably cognate with the Sanskrit batin, strong, 
was in all likelihood imposed. 1 1 was not till 1633 that the Dutch 
attempted to enter into alliance with the native princes, and their 
earliest permanent settlement at Port Badung only dates from 
1845. Their influence was extended by the results of the war 
which they waged with the natives about 1847-49. 

The only roadstead safe all the year round is Temukus on the 
north coast. The rivers are not navigable. Agriculture is thechief 
means of subsistence ; rice being a crop of particular importance. 
Other crops grown for export are coffee, tobacco, cocoa and 
indigo. Gold-working, the making of arms and musical instru¬ 
ments, wood-carving, cotton, silk and gold thread weaving are 
of importance. There are numerous Arab and Chinese traders. 

See R. Van Eck. Schetsen van het eiland Bali, Tijdach. van Nederl. 
Indie (1878-1879); J. Jacobs, Eeenigen tijd onder ie BtUiers 
(Batavia, 1883); H. Tonkes, Volkskunde von Bali (Halle, 1888); 
Liefrinck, De rtjsl culluur op Bali, Indische Gids. (1886). 

BALIKISRI (Balukiser), town of Asia Minor, capital of the 
Karasi sanjak in the vilayet of Bnisa, altitude 575 ft., situated 
on rising ground above a fertile plain which drains to the 
Sea of Marmora. Pop. 20,000 (Moslems, 15,000; Christians, 
5000). It is a centre of trade in opium, silk and cereals, com- 
municBtinf' by carriage roads with Panderma. llie sanjak is 
rich in minet^ wealth ; silver mines are worked at Balia and 
boracite mines at Susurlu. At or near Balikisri was the Roman 
town of Hadrianutheiae, founded, as its name commemorates, 
by the emperor Hadrian. 
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BAUOL, the name of a faunily which played an unportant* 
part in the history of Scotland. The founder of the family in 
England was a Noni^ baron, (^y or Guido de Baliol, who 
held the fiefs of Bailleul, Dampierre, Harcourt and Vinoy in 
Normandy. Coming to England with William the Conqueror, 
he received lands in the north of England from William II., and 
his son, or grandson, Bernard or Barnard de Miol, built a 
fortress in Durham called Castle Barnard, around which the town 
of Barnard Castle grew. The first burgesses probably obtained 
their privileges from him. Bernard fought for King Stephen 
during the civil war, was present at the battle of the Standard 
in August 1138, and was tidcen prisoner at the battle of Lincoln 
in February 1141. The date of hts death is uncertain. Dugdale 
only believes in the existence of one Bernard de Baliol, but it 
seems more probable that the Bernard de Baliol referred to after 
1167 was a son of the elder Bernard, and not the same individual.' 
If so the younger Bernard was one of the northern barons who 
raised the siege of Alnwick, and took William the Lion, king of 
Scotland, prisoner in July 1174. He also confirmed the privileges 
granted by his father to the burgesses of Barnard Castle, and was 
.succeeded by his son Eustace. Practically nothing is known of 
Eustace, or of his son Hugh who succeeded about 1215. Hugh’s 
son and succes.sor, John de Baliol, who increased his wealth and 
position by a marriage with Dervorguila (d. 1290), daughter of 
Alan, earl of Galloway, is said to have possessed thirty knights’ 
fees in England and one half of the lands in Galloway. He was 
one of the regents of Scotland during the minority of Alexander 
III., but in 1255 was deprived of this office and his lands forfeited 
for treason. He then appeared in England fighting for Henry 111 . 
against Simon de Monrfort, and was taken prisoner at the battle 
of Lewes in 1264. About 1263 he established .several .scholarships 
lit Oxford, and after his death in 1269 his widow founded the 
college which bears the name of the family. He left four sons, 
three of whom died without issue, and in 1278 his lands came to 
his son, John de Baliol {q.v.), who was king of .Scotland from 
1292 to 1296, and who died in Normandy in 1315. John’s eldest 
son by his marriage with Isabel, daughter of John de Warenne, 
earl of Surrey, was Edward de Baliol who shared his father’s 
captivity in England in 1296. Subsequently crossing over to 
France, he appears to have lived mainly on his lands in Normandy 
until 1324, when he was invited to England by King Edward 11 ., 
who hoped to bring him forward as a candidate for the Scottish 
crown. A favourable opportunity, however, did not arise until 
after the death of King Robert the Bruce in 1329, when Edward 
in. had succeeded his father on the English throne. Although 
Edward did not give Baliol any active assistance, the claimant 
placed himself at the head of some disinherited Srottish nobles, 
raised a small army and sailed fiam Ravenspur. Landing at 
Kinghorn in Fifeshire in August 1332, he gained a complete 
\'ictory over the Scots under Donald, carl of Mar, at Dupplin 
Moor, took Perth, and on the 24th of September was crowned 
king of Scotland at Scone. He then acknowledged Edward III. 
as bis superior, but soon afterwards was defeated at Annan 
(where his brother, Henry de Baliol, was slain) and compelled to 
fly to England. R^aining his kingdom after the defeat of the 
Scots at Hididon Hill in July 1333, Baliol surrendered the whole 
of the district formerly known as Lothian to Edward, and did 
homage for Scotland to the English king. His party, however, 
was weakened by disunion, and he won no serious support in 
Scotland. Entirely dependent on Edward, he again sought 
refuge in England, and took a very slight part in the war waged 
on his behalf. He returned to Scotland after the defeat of King 
David 11 . at Neville’s Cross in 1346. After making an absolute 
surrender of Scotland to Edward III. in 1356 at Roxburgh in 
return for a pension, Edward de Baliol died at Wheatley near 
Doncaster in 136?. 

A, cadet hranw of the Baliol family was descended from 
Ingelnun, or Engelnun, a son of the younger Bernard de Bidiol. 
Ingelmm’s wife was the da^hter and heiress of William de 
B^eley, lord of Rekicastle in Forfarshire, and chamberlain of 
and by her he had a son Henry, who became chamber- 
lain about 1223. Henry married Lora or Lauretta, a dat^ter 


of Philip de Valoines (Valsq^uesJ, lord of Panmure, and in 1234 
inherited part of the rich English fiefs of the Valoines famfly. 
He sided with the EngIrA) borons against John in 1215, and 
accompanied Henry III. to Fiance in 1242. He died in 1246. It 
is probable but not certain that Henry’s son was Alexander de 
Baliol, lord of Cavers in Teviotdaie, and chamberlain of Scotland. 
Alexander took a leading part in Scottish affairs during the latter 
part of the 13th century, and is first mentioned as chamberlain in 
1287. He shared in the negotiations between the Scottish nobles 
and Edward 1 . of England which culminated in the treaty of 
Salisbury in 1289, and the treaty of Brigham in 1290. Probably 
dqwivedofhis office as cfaamberlainabout i296he may ^veshared 
the imprisonment of his kinsman, John de Balbl the king. He 
then fought in Scotland for Edward, arid was summoned to several 
English parliaments. His wife was Isabella de Chtlham, through 
whom he obtained lands in Kent. He died about 1309, leaving 
a son, Alexander, whose son, Thomas, sold the estate of Cavers 
to William, earl of Douglas, in 1368. Thomas is the last of the 
Baliols mentioned in the Scottish records. 

A late and dubious tradition asserts that the family name 
became so discredited owing to the pusillanimous conduct of 
John and Edward Baliol that it was abandoned by its owners in 
favour of the form Baillie. 

See John of Fordun, Chronica gentis Scatarum. edited by W. F. 
Skene (Edinburgh, 1871-1872); Andrew of Wyntoun, The Orygynalt 
Crnnvhil of Scotland, edited by David Laing (Edinburgh. 1872 -1879); 
Gieflo lidwordi de Carnatvan, by a canon of Bridlington, sdited by 
W. Stubbs (I.ondon, 1883); W. Dugdale, The Baronage of England 
(London, ifiyj-ifiyfi); R. Surtees. The History of Unrham (Londm. 
181(1-1840): iJneuments and Heeords itluslratiug the History oif 
Scotland, edited by F. T. Palgrave (London, 1837); Documents 
illustrative of the Htslorv of Scotiancl (i28()-i3o6), edited by J, Steven¬ 
son (Edinburgh. 1870); Caleudai of Docuiiunts relating to Scotland, 
edited by J. Bain (Edinliurgh, 1H81-1888). 

BALIOL, JOHN DE (1249-1315), king of Scotland, was a sort 
of John de Baliol (d. 1269) of Barnaru Castle, Durham, by his 
wife Dervorguila, daughter of Alan, earl of Galloway, and 
became head of the Baliol family (see above) and lord of extensive 
lands in England, France and Gotland on his elder brother’s 
death in 1278. Little else, however, is known of his early life. 
He came into prominence when the .Scottish throne became 
vacant in 1290 owing to the death of Margaret, the “ maid of 
Norway,” a granddaughter of King Alexander III., and was 
one of the three candidates for the crown whose pretensions 
were seriously considered. Claiming through his maternal 
grandmother, Margaret, the eldest daughter of David, earl of 
Huntingdon (d. 1219), who was a grandson of King David L, 
Baliol’s principal rival was Robert Bruce, earl of Annandale, 
and the dispute was the somewhat familiar one of the eldest by 
descent against the nearest of kin. Meanwhile the !^glisb kipg, 
Edward L, was closely watching the trend of aflairs in Scotland 
and was invited to settle this dispute. It is doubtful what 
rights, if any, the English kings had over Scotland, but when 
Edward met the Scottish nobles at Norham in May 1291, he 
demanded a formal recognition of his position as overlord of 
Scotland. After some delay this was tacitly admitted by the 
nobles, and acknowledged by Baliol and the other competitors, 
who all agreed feCalsde by his decision. A court of eighty 
Scotsmen and twenty-four Englishmen was then appointed 
to try the question. Traversing the statements made in favour 
of Bruce, Baliol claimed by the prindples of feudal law for an 
indivisible inheritance, and on the advice of the court Edward 
decided in his favour. Having sworn fealty to Ihe English king, 
Baliol was crowned king of Gotland at Scone on tire 30th of 
November 1292 ; in his new capacity he did homage to EdwaM 
at Newcastle, and in January' 1293 released the Ei^lish khte 
from bU promises and ob%ations made svhile the kirlgdom of 
Scotland was in his hands. These amicable relations were soon 
disturbed. A Scottish vassal carried his case to Edward as 
Balid’s overlord, and Baliol himself was soon summoned to the 
English court to answer a suit brought against him. After a 
short struggle be admitted Edward’s i%ht, and in' May 12^ 
attended a paifianMt in London. He soon quarrell^ with w 
overlord, the exact' point at issue being douhtfill, Ahd retifi^ra 
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to Scotland. Consequent on tlw dispute which had broken out 
between England and France, a council of twelve was apfMinted 
to assist bim, and it was decided to defy Edward. Englishmen 
were dismissed from the Scottish court, their fiefs were con¬ 
fiscated, and an alliance was concluded with Philip IV., kii^ 
France. War broke out, but Baliol did not take the field in 
person. Invading Scotland, Edward met with a feeble resistance, 
and at Brechin in July 12^ Baliol surrendered his kingdom to 
Antony Bek, bishop of Durliam, as the representative of the 
English king. About the same time he appeared before Edward 
at Montrose, and delivered to him a white rod, the feudal token 
of resignation. With his son, Edward, he was token a prisoner 
to England, remaining in captivity until July 1209, when he was 
released at the request of Pope Boniface VIII. He lived for 
some time under the pope’s supervision, and seems to have 
passed ids remaining days quietly on his French estates. He 
died in Normandy early in 1315, leaving several children by his 
wile, Isabel, a daughter of John de Warenne, earl of Surrey 
(d. 1304). 

St* Uocumtnts and Uecordt illustrating the History of Scotland, edited 
l)y 1 '. T. Palgrave (lamdon, 1837); Documents illusiratii'e of the 
History of Scotland, 1280 1306, edited by J. Stevenson (Kdinburgh, 
187"); J' Burton, Hislorv of Scotland, vol. ii. (Edinburgh, 1905); 
A. loing, History of Siotland, vol. i. (Kdinbnrgli, 1904) ; Sii H. 
Maxwell, Robert the Bruce (London, 1897); Calendar of Documents 
relating to .Scotland, edited by J. Bain (Edinburgh, 1881-1888). 
Also Scotland ; History. 


BALIUAG, a town of the province of Bulacdn, Luzon, Philip¬ 
pine Islands, on the Quingua river, 29 m. (by rail) N.N.W. of 
Manila. Pop. (1903) 21,008, including the population (7072) 
of Bustos, which was annexed to Baliung in that year after the 
census was taken. Boliuug is served by an extension of the 
railway between Manila and Dagupan. It is the trade centre 
of a fertile agricultural district, and manufactures bamboo hats, 
silk and native fibre goods. 

BALKAN PENINSULA, the most easterly of the three large 
peninsulas which form southern extremities of the European 
continent. Its area, 184,779 8q. m., is about 35,000 sq. m. less 
than that of the Iberian Peninsula, but more than twice that of 
the Italian. Its northern boundary stretches from the Kilia 
mouth of the Danube to the Adriatic Sea near Fiume, and is 
generally regarded us marked by the courses of the rivers Danube, 
Save and Kulpa. On the £. it is bounded by the Black Sea, 
the Sea of Marmora, and the Aegean; on the S. by the 
Mediterranean ; on the W. by the Ionian Sea and the Adriatic. 
With the exception of the Black Sea coast and the Albanian 
littoral, its shores are considerably indented and flanked by 
groups of islands. The Peninsula in its general contour resembles 
an inverted pyramid or triangle, terminating at its apex in a 
subsidiary peninsula, the Peloponnesus or Morea. Its surface 
is almost entirely mountainous, the only extensive plains being 
those formed the valleys of the Danube and Maritza, and the 
basin of Thessaly drained by the Salambria (ancient Peneus). 
The Danubion plain, lying, for the most part, outside the Penin¬ 
sula, is enclosed, on the north, by the Carpathians ; and on the 
sou^ by the ^kans, from which the Peninsula derives its 
name. These ranges form together the great semicircular 
mountain-chain, known as the anti-Dacian system, through 
which the Danube finds a passage at the Iron Gates. The other 
mountain-systems display great complexity of formgtion; 
beginning with the Dinaric Alps and the parallel ranges of 
Bi^ia, tlwy run, as a rule, from north-'West to south-east; the 
great chain of Rhodope traverses the centre of the Peninsula, 
throwing out spurs towards the Bloclc^.Bea and the Aegean; 
farther west are the lofty ^r Dagh and the mountains of 
Montenwro and Albania, continued by the Findus range and 
the heights of Acamania and Aetolia. The principal summits 
are Olympus (9794 ft.), overlooking the Gulf of &ilqnica; MusoM 
(j^3i) and Popova Shopka (885SX j" the Rhodi^ ^stem; 
Lhibetm in the l^h (8^),* Rlin, ip the Perin Planina 
(8794); Belmeken in loutheni Bu%aaria (chain of Dospat,8562); 
SmoUka in the Hodus range (^j); Dormitor in northern 
Montenegro (8194); Ksumakchahm in oentral Macedonia (8255); 


•and Kiona in Aetolia (8235). Owing to the distribution of the 
mountain-chains, the principal rivers flow in an easterly or south¬ 
easterly direction; the Danube falls into the Block Sea; the 
Maritza, Mesta, Struma {Strymon), Vardar and Salambria into 
the A^ean. TTie only considerable rivers flowing into the 
Adriatic are the Narenta, Drin and Viossa. The principal 
lakes are those of Ochrida, Prespa, Scutari and lannina. 'The 
climate is more severe than that of the sister peninsulas, and 
the temperature is liable to sudden changes. The winter, 
though short, is often intensely cold, especially in the Danubian 
plain and in Thrace, the rigorous climate of which is frequently 
alluded to by the Latin poets. Bitter north-easterly winds 
prevail in Ae spring, and snow is not uncommon even in the 
low-lying districts of Greece. The autumn weather is generally 
fine and clear. 

Cieoiogy.- Hioudly .speaking, the Balkan Peninsula may be divided 
into four areas which geologically are distinct. There is a central 
region, roughly triangular in shape, with its base resting upon the 
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Aegean Sea and its apex in Servia. On two sides this area is bordered 
by belts of folded beds which form on the west the mountain ranges 
of the Adriatic and Ionian coasts, and on the north the chain of 
the Balkans. Finally, beyond the Balkans lies the great Hnmanian 
depreasion, occupied chiefly by undisturbed Cretaceous and Tertiary 
strata. The central region, although wedged in between two belts of 
folding, is not afl«!tM by the folds of either, excepting near its 
margins. It consists largely of crystalline and schistose rocks. The 
core is formed by the mountain masses of Rhodope, Belasitza. Perin 
and Rila ; and here Palaeozoic and Mesozoic beds arc absent, and 
the earlieitt sedimentary deposits belong to the Tertia^ period and 
lie flat upon the crystalline rocks, tipon the margins, however, 
Cretaceous beds are found. The eastern parts of Greece are com¬ 
posed almost entirely of Cretaceous beas, bnt nevertheless they 
must be considered to belong to the central area, for the folds which 
affect them are nearly at right angles to those of the western chains. 
In general, however, the central area is one of faulting rafiber than 
of fotdlag, and the sedimentary beds sometimes Ue in troughs formed 
by teults. Extensive volcanic outboists occurred in this region during 
the Tertiary period. In the voestern folded belt the steike oi the folds is 
N.W.-S.E., or N.N.W.-S.S.E. There are many local irregularities, but 
the general direction is maintained as far as the southern extremity of 
Greece, where tlie folds show a tendency to curve towards Crete. 
In the north. Carboniferous beds are present, and the Trisa aad the 
Jura take a considerable part in the formation of the chain. The 
Sarmatian beds are also involved in the folds, indicating that the 
folding was not completed till Pliocene .'times. In the south, the 
older beds disappear and the wtufle chain is fonned chiefly of Cre¬ 
taceous beds, though Eocene and .{notaaUy J uranic rocks an 
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^scnt. The Eocene beds are folded, but the marginal Pliocene I appeared in the rest of Greece, almost entirely in Servia; and it 
to Ml^n?p“li‘.'’^l““afS to decrease in Bulgpa notwithstodina the ^oru pf 

Area and %p«iati^.-rht following figure show the ares and authwrtties to che<^ enugraton. It IS nowhere found m 
population of the various political divisions of the Balkan Peninsula I compact masses except in north-eastern Bulgaria and the rqpon 
m 1909; see also the articles on the separate countries. between Adrianople, the Black Sea and tile Sea of Uarmora. 

Elsewhere it appears in separate villages and 
isolated districts, or in the larger towns and their 
immediate neighbourhood. The total-Turkish 
population of the Peninsula scarcely exceeds 
1,800,000. The Slavonic population, including 
tlie Serbo-Croats and Bulgars, is by far the 
most numerous ; its total aggregate exceeds 
10,000,000. The maj ority of the Serbo-Croats left 
their homes among the Carpathians and settled 
in the Balkan Peninsula in the 7th century. 
The distinction between the Serbs of the more 
central region and the Croats of the north-west, 
was first drawn by the early Byzantine chroni¬ 
clers, and was well established by the rath cen¬ 
tury. It does not correspond with any valid 
linguistic or racial difierence; but in the coune of 
time a strong religious difference arose. Along the Croatian and 


Political Divisiuns. 

Area in sq. m. 

Pop. in 1909. 

Pop. per 
sq m. 

Croatia-Slavoiua (soutli of the Save 
and Kulpa) .... 

Servia. 

Bulgaria (wito Eastern RumHia) , 
The Dobrudja (Rumania) 

Dalmatia (Austria) 

Montenegro. 

Bosnia and Herzegovina (Austria- 

Hungary) . 

Sanjak oi Novibazar (Turkish) 
Albania, Macedonia and other 
Turkiwi iHisBcssions . 

Greece. 

(about) 8,200 
18,782 
37 MO 

4 > 92 .t 

3,355 

19,696 

2,840 

62.744 

24,400 

(about) 1,200,000 
2 . 493 . 77 U 
4,028,239 
258,242 
591. 97 
311,564 

1,968,092 

153,000 

5,812,300 

2,631,952 

1463 

1322 

88 

4 T 9 

lao’i 

94 

709 

53'5 I 

1 

92-6 1 

107-8 j 


1^,976 

29,048.756 

101-3 


For full details as to the physical features, natural products, 
population, customs, trade, finance, government, religion, education, 
language, literature, antiquities, history, polities, &c., of the Balkan 
lands, see Albania. Bosnia and Herzegovina, Bulgaria, Croaiia- 
Slavunja, Dalmatia, Oobrudja, Greece, Illyria, Macedonia, 
Montenegro, Novibazar, Servia and Turkey. 

/faces.—The Peninsula is inhabited by a great variety of races, 
whose ethnological limits are far from corresponding with the 
musting politick boundaries. The Turkish population, descended 
in part from tiie Ottoman invaders of the 14th and 15th centuries. 



in part from colonists introduced at various epochs from Asia by 
the Turkish government, declined considerably during the 19th 
century, espeia^y in the countries withdrawn from toe sultan’s 
authority. It is diminishing in Thessaly; it has entirely ifis- 


Dalmatian coast there existed a well-developed Latin civiliza¬ 
tion, which was sustained by constant intercourse with Italy; 
and, under its influence, the Serbo-Croatian immigrants were 
converted to the Roman Catholic Church. In the wild and 
mountainous interior, however, the Byzantine Church had few 
or no rivals and the Orthodox creed prevailed. The Orthodox 
Serbs inhabit the kingdom of Servia, Old Servia (or Novibazar 
and north-western Macedonia), Montenegro, Herzegovina and 
parts of Bosnia. The Roman Catholic Croats predominate in 
Dalmatia, north-western Bosnia and Croatia-Slavonia. Monte¬ 
negro, like the otlier mountainous regions, adhered to the Greek 
Church ; it received a numlier of Orthodox Servian refugees at 
the beginning of the 15th century, when the Turks occupied 
Servia. The numbers of the Serbo-Croats may be estimated at 
about 5,600,000. The Bulgars, who (fcseend from a fusion of the 
Slavonic element with a later Ugro-Finnish immigration, inhabit 
the kingdom of Bulgaria (including Eastern Rumelia), parts 
of the Dobrudja and the greater part of Macedonia, except Old 
Servia and the Aegean littoral. Apart from their colonies in 
Bessarabia and ebewhere, they may be reckoned at 4400,000. 
Only a portion of the widely-spread Ruman or Vlach race, which 
extends over a great part of Transylvania, south Hungaiy and 
Bessarabia, as well as the Rumanian kingdom, falls vmhm the 
limits of the Peninsula. It is found in numerous detached 
settlements in Macedonia, Albania and nortiiern Greece, and in 
colonies of recent date in Servia and Bulgaria. The nomad 
Vlachs or Tzintzars of these countries call themselves Arumfini 
or “ Rennans ” ; they are a remnant of the native Latinized 
population which received an increase from the imm^ration 
of Daco-Roman refugees, who fled southwards during ftc 3rd 
century, after the abandonment of Dacia by Aurel^, (See 
Vlachs.) Ibe entire Ruman population of the Balkan countries 
may be set down approximately at 600,000. The Albanians, who 
call themselves Shkiipetar or Arbrr, are the representatives rf 
the primitive Hlyriah population; they inhabit the Adriatic lit¬ 
toral from the southern frontier of Montenegro to the northern 
boundary of Greece, in which country they are found in consider¬ 
able numbers. They have shown a tendency to advance in a 
north-easterly direction towards the Servian frontier, and the 
movement has been encouraged for political reoeons by the 
Turkish government. The whole Albanian nation possibly 
numbers from 1,500,000 to 1,600,000. The Greeks, whose 
immigration from Asia Minor took place in prehistoric times, are, 
next to the Albanians, Ae oldest race in the Peninsi^ Their 
mantime^ and commercial instincts have led them from the 
earliest times to found settlements on the sea-coast and tiie 
islands. Hey inhaWt the Black Sea littoral from Varna to 
the Bosporus, the ohores of the Sea of Marmora and the Aegoan, 
the Aegimn archipelago, the mainland of Greece, Epirus and the 
western islands as fia north as Corfu. In Constkntinople thty 
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prubably exceed 300,000. They are seldom found in large 
numbers at any great distance from the sea, and usually con¬ 
gregate in the principal towns and commercial cMtres, such as 
Adnanoplc, Constantza, Varna and Phiiippopolis; there are 
also detached colonies at Melnik, Stanimalm, Kavakly, Niegush 
and elsewhere. The Greek inhabitants of- the Pemnsula and 
adjacent islands probably number 4,500,000. The remainder 
of the population is for the most part composed of Armenians, 
Jews and gipsies. The Armenians, like the Greeks, congregate 
in the principal centres of trade, especially at Constantinople; 
their numbers were greatly reduced by the massacres of 1896. 
The Jews arc moat numerous at Salonica where they form half 
the ixipulation. The gipsies are scattered widely throughout the 
Peninsula; they are found not only in wandering troops, as 
elsewhere in Europe, but in settlements or cantonments in the 
neighbourhood of towns and villages. 


Heligians. -Owing to the numerous conversions to Islam which 
followed the Turkish con<iuo8t. the Mahoramedan population of the 
J’eninsula is largely in excess of the purely Turkish element. More 
than lialf the Albanian nation and 35% of the inhabitants of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina adopted the creed of the conquering race. Among 
the Bulgars and Greeks the conversions were less numerous. The 
Bulgarian Maliommedans, or I'omaks, wlio inhabit the valleys of 
Rhodow and certam districts in northern Bulgaria, are numerically 
iiisignihciuit; the Greek lollowers of Islam are almo.st confined to 
Crete. The whole Moslem )iopulation of the Peninsula is about 
3.300,000. The great bulk of the Christian population belongs to 
the Ortiiodox Church, of which the oecumemcal patriarch at Con¬ 
stantinople is the nominal head, liaviiijj precedence over all otlier 
ecclesiastical dignitaries. The Bulgarian, Servian, Montenegrin 
and Gp'ck cliurdies are, however, in reality autocephalous. The 
Bulgarian church enjoys an exceptional position, inasmuch as its 
spiritual chief, the exarch, who resides at Constantinople, controls 
the Bulgarian prelates in European Turkey as well as those in the 
kingdom ol Bulgaria. On the other hand, the Greek prelates in 
Bulgaria are .subject to the patriarch. Religious and political 
questions arc intimately connected in eastern Europe. The licads 
of the various religious communities are the only representatives 
of the Christian population recognized by the Turktsli government; 
tiiey possess a seat in the local administrative councils and supervise 
file C.luistiaii schools. The efforts ol the several branches of the 
Ortiiodox Church to obtain a separate organization in the Turkish 
dominions are to be attributed exclusively to political motives, as no 
difference ot dogma divides them. The Serfio-Croats of Dsdmatia, 
and Croatia-Slavonia, some of the Gheg trilx's in Albania, atiout 
ax% ot tlie Bosnians, a still smaller nuiiilier of Bulgarians in the 
kingdom and in Macedonia and a few Greeks in tlie islands liclong 
to the Roman Catholic Church. A certain number ol Hulgars at 
Kiikush in Macedonia and elscwliere form a “ uniatc " church, which 
accepU the authority and dogma of Rome, but preserves the Ortiio¬ 
dox rite and discipliue. The Armenians are divided between the 
Gregorian and Bniate-Armenian churcties, cocli under a patriarch. 
The other Christian confessions are numericalty inconsiderable. The 
Gagauzi in Eastern Bulgaria, a Turanian and Turkisli-sjieaking race, 
profess Christianity, 

Laneuagts. ■ Until roniparatively recent times Turkish and Greek 
were tne only languages systematically taught or officiallv recog¬ 
nized in the Balkan lands subject to Turkish rule. The first, the 
speech of the conquering race, was the official language ; the second, 
owing to the intcllectuu and literary superiority of the Greeks, their 
educational zeal and the privileges acquired by their church, became 
the language of the upper classes among the Christians. The 
Slavonic masses, however, both Servian and Bulgarian, preserved 
their language, which saved these nationalities from extinction. 
The Servian dialect extending into regions which escaped the 
1 urkish yoke, enjoyed certain advantages denied to the Bulgarian ; 
in free Montenegro the first Slavonic printing-press was founded in 
1493; at Ragusa, a century later. Servian literature attained a high 
degree of excellence. Bulgarian, for nearly four centuries, ceased 
to be a written language except in a tew monasteries; a literary 
revival, which began about the middle of the l 8 th century, was 
the first symptom of returning national consciousness. The Servian, 
Bulgarian and Rumanian languages have borrowed largely from 
the Turkish in their vocabularies, but not in their structural forms, 
and have adopted many words from the Grt^ Modern Greek lias 
also a large numlpi' of Turkish words which arc rejected in the 
artificial Hterarf language. The revival of the various Balkan 
nationalities was in every case accompanied or preceded Iw a literary 
movement; in Servian literature, under the influence of Obradovich 
and Vuk Karajich, the popular idiom, notwithstanding the opposi¬ 
tion of the briesthootl, superseded the ecclesiastical Russhtn- 
Slavonic; i^ulgaria the eastern dialect, that of the Siedna Gora, 
prevailed. Jlaong the Greeks, whose Hterature never suffered a 
compMeg^b JamUllar effort to restore the classical tongue re¬ 
sulted ba^^k|g|||d||Homise ;,tht conventional literary language, 
which nor differs widely from the ver¬ 


nacular. Albanian, the only surviving remnant of the ancient 
Thraco-lllyrian speech, affords an interesting study to philologists. 
It undoubtedly Iwlongs to the Indo-European family, but its earlier 
forms cannot, unfortunately, be ascertained owing to the absence 
of literary monuments. Certain remarkable analogies between 
Albanian and the other languages of the Peninsula, especially 
Bulgarian and Rumanian, have been supposed to point to the 
‘ influence exercised by the primitive speech upon the idioms of the 
immigrant races. 

History .—The great Slavonic immigration, which changed 
the ethnographic face of the Peninsula, began in the 3rd century 
A.D. and continued at intervals throughout the following four 
centuries. At the beginning of this movement the Byzantine 
empire was in actual or nominal possession of all the regions 
soutli of the Danube; the greater part of the native Thraco- 
lllyrian population of the interior had been romanized and 
spoke Latin. The Thracians, the progenitors of the Vlachs, 
took refuge in the mountainous districts and for some centuries 
disapjieared from history; originally an agricultural people, 
they became nomad shepherds. In Albania the aborigmal 
Illyrian clement, which preserved its ancient language, main¬ 
tained itself in the mountains and eventually forced back the 
immigrant race. The Greeks, who occupied the maritime and 
southern regions, were driven to the sea-coast, the islands and 
the fortified towns. Slavonic place-names, still existing in every 
portion of the Peninsula, bear witness to the multitude of the 
invaders and the permanency of their settlements. In the 6th 
century the Slavs penetrated to the Morea, where a Slavonic 
dialect was spoken down to the middle of the 15th century. 
In the 7th the Serbo-Croats invaded the north-western regions 
(Croatia, Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Montenegro and northern 
Albania); they expelled or assimilated the Illyrian population, 
now represented in Dalmatia by the slavonized Morlachs or 
Mayro--Vlachs, and appropriated the old Roman colonies on the 
Adriatic coast. At tJie end of the 7th century the Bulgars, a 
Turanian race, crossed the Danube and subjected the Slavonic 
inhabitants of Moesia and Thrace, but were soon assimilated by 
the conquered population, which had already become partly 
civilized. Under their tsar Krum (802-815) th*? Bulgars 
invaded the districts of Adrianople and central Macedonia; 
under Simeon (893-927), who fixed his capital at Preslav, their 
empire extended from the Adriatic to the Black .Sea. In 971 
“ the first Bulgarian empire ” wa.s overthrown by the emjieror 
John Zimisces, but Bulgarian power was soon revived under the 
Shishraan dynasty at Ochrida. In 1014 Tsar Samuel of Ochrida, 
who had conquered the greater part of the Peninsula, was 
defeated at Belositza by the Greek emperor Basil II., and the 
“ western Bulgarian empire ” came to an end. In the loth 
century the Vlachs reappear as an independent power in Southern 
Macedonia and the Pindus district, which were known as Great 
Walachia (MzyoA?; BAa^ta), The Serbs, who owing to the dis¬ 
sensions of their zhupans or chiefs, had hitherto failed to take a 
prominent part in the history of the Peninsula, attained unity 
under Stephen Nemanya (1169-1193), the founder of the Nema- 
nyich dynasty. A new Bulgarian power, known as the “ second ” 
or “ Bulgaro-Vlach empire,” was founded at Trnovo in 1186 
under the brothers Ivan and Peter Asen, who led a revolt of 
Vlachs and Bulgars against the Greeks. In 1204 Constantinople 
was captured by the ].atins of the Fourth Crusade, and Baldwin 
of Flanders was crowned emperor; the Venetians acquired 
several maritime towns and islands, and Frankish feudal dynasties 
were established in Salonica, Athens, Achaea and elsewhere. 
Greek rule, however, survived in the despotate of Epirus under 
princes of the imperial house of the Angeli. The Latin tenure of 
Constantinople lasted only 57 years ; the imperial city was 
recaptured in 1261 by Michael VIII. Palaeologus, but most of 
the feudal Latin states continued to exist till the Turitish con¬ 
quest ; the Venetians retained their possessions for several 
centuries later and w^ed continual wars with the Turks. In 
1230 Theodore of Epirus, who had conquered Albania, Great 
Walachia and Macedonia, was overthrown at Klokotnitza by 
Ivan Asen IT., the greatest of Bulgarian monarchs (1218-1241), 
who defeated Baldwin at Adrianople apd extended his sway 
over most of the Peninsula. The Bulgarian power declined after 
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his death and was extinguished at the batde of Velb&zhd (1330) 
by the Servians under Stephen Urosh III. A short period of 
Servian predominance followed under Stephen Dushtm (1331- 
1355) whose realm included Albania, Macedonia, Epirus, 
Thessaly and northern Greece. The Servian incursion was 
followed by a great Albanian emigration to the southern regions 
of the Peninsula. After Difshan's death his empire disappeared, 
and Servia fell a prey to anarchy. For a short time the Bosnians, 
under their king Stephen Tvrtko (1353-X391), became the 
principal power in the west of the Peninsula. The disorganiza¬ 
tion and internecine feuds of the various states prepared the 
way for the Ottoman invasion. In 1356 the Turks seized 
Gallipoli; in 1360 the sultan Murad 1. established his capital 
at Adrianople; in 1389 the fate of the Slavonic states was 
decided by the rout of the Servians and their allies at Kossovo. 
The last remnant of Bulgarian national existence disappeared 
with the fall of Tmovo in 1393, and Great Walachia was con¬ 
quered in the same year. Under Mahommed II. (1451-1481) 
the Turks completed the conquest of the Peninsula. The 
despotate of Epirus succumbed in 1449, tlie duchy of Athens 
in r456; in 1453 Constantinople was token and the decrepit 
Byzantine empire perished ; the greater part of Bosnia submitted 
in 1463; the heroic resistance of the Albanians under Skanderbeg 
collapsed with the fall of Croia (1466), and Venetian supremacy 
in Upper Albania ended with the capture of Scutari (1478). 
Only the mountain stronghold of Montenegro and the Italian 
city-states on the Adriatic coast escaped .subjection. In the 
i6th century under Solyman the Magnificent (1520-1566) the 
Ottoman power attained its greatest height; after the un- 
succes.sful siege of Vienna (1683) it began to decline. The period 
of decadence was marked in the latter half of the 18th century 
by the formation of practically independent pashaliks or fiefs, 
such us those of Scutari under Mahommed of Bushat, lunnina 
under Ali of Tepelen, and Vidin under Pasvan-oglu. The 
detachment of the outlying portions of the empire followed. 
Owing to the uncompromising character of the Mahommedan 
religion and the contemptuous attitude of the dominant race, 
the subject nationalities underwent no process of assimilation 
during the four centuries of Turkish rule; they retained not 
only their language but their religion, manners and peculiar 
characteristics, and when the power of the central authority 
waned they still possessed the germs of a national existence. 
The independence of Greece was acknowledged in 1829, that of 
Servia (as a tributary principality) in 1830. No territorial 
changes within the Peninsula followed the Crimean War; but 
the continuance of the weakened authority of the Porte tended 
indirectly to the independent development of the various 
nationalities. The Ionian Islands were ceded by Great Britain 
to Greece in 1864. The great break-up came in 1878. The 
abortive treaty of San Stefano, concluded in that year, reduced 
the Turkish possessions in the Peninsula to Allmnia, Epirus, 
Thessaly and a portion of southern Thrace. A large Bulgarian 
principality was created extending from the Danube to the 
Aegean and from the Black Sea to the river Drin in Albania; 
it received a considerable coast-line on the Aegean and abutted 
on the Gulf of Salonica under the walls of that town. At the 
same time the frontiers of Servia and Montenegro were enlarged 
so as to become almost contiguous, and Monten^ro received 
the ports of Antivari and Dulcigno on the Adriatic. From a 
strategical point of view the Bulgaria of the San Stefano treaty 
threatened Salonica, Adrianople and Constantinople itself; 
and the great powers, anticipating that the new state would 
become a Russian dependency, refused their sanction to its 
provisions. The treaty of Berlin followed, which limited the 
principality to the country between the Danube and the Balkans, 
created the autonomous province of Eastern Rumelia south of 
the Balkasu, am) left the remainder of the proposed Bulgarian 
state under Turkic rule. The Montenemn frontier laid down 
at Son Stehtno was considerably curtailed, Dulcigno, the district 
north-east of the Tkra, and other territories bring restored to 
Turkey; in addition to Nish, Servia received tire districts of 
Pirol and Vranya on the east instead of the Ibar valley on the 


west; the Dobriidja, somewhat enlarged, was ceded to Rumania, 
which surrendered southern Bessarabia to Russia. Bosnia and 
Herzegovina were handed over to Austrian administration; 
under a subsequent convention with Turkey, Austria sent troops 
into the wnjak of Novibazar. The complete independence of the 
principalities of Servia, Rumania and Montenegro was recognized. 
Hie claims of Greece, ignored at San Stefano, were admitted at 
Berlin; an extension of frontier, including Epirus as well as 
Thessaly, was finally sanctioned by the powers in r88o, but 
owing to the tenacious resistance of Turkey oftly Thessaly and 
the district of Arta were acquired by Greece in 1881. Rumania 
was proclaimed a kingdom in that year, Servia in 1882. In 
1880, after a naval demonstration by the powers, Dulcigno was 
surrendered to Montenegro in compensation for the districts of 
Plava and Gusinye restored to Turkey. In 1886 the infomrud 
union of Eastern Rumelia with Bulgaria was sanctioned by 
Europe, the districts of Tumrush (Rhodope) and Krjali bring 
given back to the sultan. In 1897 Crete was withdrawn from 
Turkish administration, and the Greco-Turkish War of that year 
was followed by the cession to Turkey of a few strategical points 
on the Thessalian frontier. In 1908 Bosnia and Herzegovina 
were annexed to the Dual Monarchy, and Bulgaria (including 
Eastern Rumelia) was proclaimed an independent kingdom. 

The growth and development of the Balkan nations have, to 
n great extent, been retarded by the international jealousies 
arising from the Eastern Question. Tlie possibility of 
the young states entering into a combination which 
would enalde them to offer a united resistance to tum. 
foreign interference while simultaneously effecting a 
compromise in regard to their national aims, has at various times 
occupied the attention of Balkan politicians. Among the earliest 
advocates of this idea was Rkstich, the Servian statesman. 
During the reaction ^ain.st Russia which followed the war of 
1877 informal discussions were conducted with this object, and 
it was even suggested that a reformed or constitutional Turkey 
might find a place in the confederation. Tlie movement was 
favourably regarded by King Charles of Rumania and Prince 
Alexander of Bulgaria. But the revolt of Eastern Rumelia, 
followed by the Servo-Bulgarian War and the coercion of Greece 
by the powers, embittered the rivalry of the various races, and 
the project was laid aside. It was revived in a somewhat 
modified form in 1891 by Tricoupis, who suggested an offensive 
alliance of the Balkan states, directed against Turkey and 
aiming at a partition of the Sultan’s possessions in Europe. 
The scheme, which found favour in Servia, was frustrated by 
the opposition of Stomboloff, who denounced it to the Porte. 
In 1^7 a Bulgarian proposal for joint pacific action with a 
view to obtaining reforms in Macedonia was rejected by Greece. 

Authobities. —Special bibliographies are ajrpnidcd to the 
separate articles which deal with the various tiolnical divisions oi 
the Peninsula. For a general description of the whole region, its 
inhabitants, political problems, &c., sc* " Odysseus " Turkey in 
Europe (London, 1900), a work of exceptional interest and value. 
See also The Balkan Question, ed. L. Villari (London, igoj); W. 
Miller, Travels and Politics in the Near East (London, 1898); L. 
I.Amouche, La PinifisUle balkaHijur (Paris, 1899) j H. C. Thomson, 
The Outgoing Turk (I.X)ndon, 1897); T. Joanne. Etats du Danube et 
des Balkans (Paris, 1895); R. Millet, .’youvenirs des Balkans (Paris, 
1891); V. Camhon, Autour des Balkans {Paria, i 6 go); P. J.Hamard, 
Par deli I’AdrUdique et tes Balkans (Paris, 1890); E. de Laveleye, 
La Pininstde des Balkans (Brussels. 1886). For geology see F. Toula, 
" Materialien zu einer Gritlogie der Balkan-hribinsel," Jakr. A.-A 
1. Reicksanst. (Vienna, vol. xxxiii. 1883), pp, 61-114; A. Bittnel. 
Neumayr, Ac., Denks. k. Akad, (Fur. Wien, matk,-nat. Cl., vol. xl. 
(1880); A. Philippson, Der Peloponnes (Berlin. 1892); J. Cvijid, 
" Die Tektonik der BalkanhalbinscI,” C. R, IX, Cong. giol. ittUr, 
Vienne, pp. 347 - 37 ° (t 904 )- For the condition of toe Penionda 
before the Treaty of Berlin, see E. Rhffer, Die Balkankalhinstl und 
ikre Vilker (Bautzen, 1869); Mackenzie and Irby, Transit in tie 
Slavonic Provinces of Turkey (London, 1866); and A. Bou6, La 
Turquie d’Europe (Iws, 1840)! W. Miller, The Balkans (London, 
1890), sketches the history of Bulgaria, Montenegro. Romania and 
Serna. See also Sir S. Hertslet, The Map of Europe by Treaty, esp. 
vol. iv. (Ixtndon, 1875-1891); J. D. Bourchier, ’'A Balkan Con¬ 
federation," in toe Fortnightly Review (I-ondon, September 1891); 
the Austrian and Russian staff maps, and toe ethnographical maps 
of Kiepert and PeoeVer. ^ (J. D. B.) 
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BAUCABH, or Balkhash (ailed by the Kirghiz Ak-denghh 
or Ala-denghis and by the Chinese £i-hai), a lake of Asiatic 
Russia, in the Kirghiz steppes, between the governments of 
SemipEilatinsk and ^miryeAensk, in 45° to 47° N. and 73° 30' 
to 79° E., about 600 m. to the east of Lake Aral. It is fourth in 
site of the lakes in Eurasia, having an area of 7115 sq. m., and 
lies at an altitude of 900 ft. It has the shape of a broad crescent, 
about 430 m. long from W.S W. to E.N.E., having its concave 
side turned southwards : its width varies from 36 to 53 m. Its 
north-western shore is bordcnwl by a dreary plateau, known as 
the Famine Steppe {Bek-pak-dala). The south-east shore, on 
the contrary, is low, and bears traces of having extended 
formerly as far as the .Susyk-kul and the Ala-kul. The Kirghiz 
in 1903 declared that its surface hud been rising steadily during 
the preceding ten ) ears, though prior to that it was dropping. 
The chief fe^er of the lake is the Hi, which rises in the Kluin- 
tengri group of the Tian-tihan Mountains, Tlie Karatal, the 
Aksu and the Ix!ps.a also enter from the south-east, and the 
Ayaguz from the north-east. The first three rivers make their 
way with difficulty through the sands and reeds, which at a 
quite recent time were covered by the lake. Although it has 
no outlet, its waters are relatively fresh. It freezes generally 
from November to April. Its greatest depth, 35 ft,, is along 
the north-west shore. The fauna of the lake and of its tributaries 
—explored by Nikolsky—is more akin to the fauna of the rivers 
of the Tarim basin titan to that of the Aral; it also does not 
contain the common frog. It seems, therefore, probable that 
l.ake Balkash stood formerly in communication through lakes 
Ebi-nor and Ayar (Tclli-nor) with the lake that formerly filled 
the Lukchun depression (in Sgi” E. long and 42^° N. lat.), but 
researches show that a connexion with Lake Aral—at least in 
recent times—was improbable. The lake has been investigated 
by L. S. Berg (see Petermanns Mitlrilmgen, 1903). 

BALKH, a city of Afghanistan, about 100 m. E. of Andkhui 
and some 46 ro. S. of the Oxus. The city, which is identical 
with the ancient Bactra o^ 2^na!ipa, is now for the most part a 
mass of ruins, situated on the right bank of the Balkh river, 
1200 ft. above the sea. It comprises about 500 houses of Afghan 
settlers, a colony of Jews and a small bazaar, set in the midst 
of a waste of ruins and many acres of debris. Entering by the 
west (or Akcha) gate, one passes under three arches, which are 
probably the remnants of a former Jama Mas) id. The outer 
walls (mostly in utter disrepair) are almut bj to 7 m. in 
perimeter, and on the south-eastern borders arc set high on a 
mound or rampart, indicating a Mongol origin. Ttie fort and 
citadel to the north-east are built well above the town on a barren 
mound and arc walled and moated. There is, however, little 
left but the remains of a few pillars. The Masjid Sabz, with 
its green-tiled dome, is said to he the tomb of a Khwaja, Abul 
\arsi Tarsar. Nothing but the arched entrance remains of the 
tfadrasa, which is traditionally not very old. Tlte earlier 
Buddhist constructions have proved more durable than the 
Kahommedan buildings. The Top-i-Rustam is 50 yds. in 
liameter at the base and 30 yds. at the top, circular and about 
;o fU high. Four circular vaults are sunk in the interior and 
bur passages have been pierced below from the outside, which 
>robably lead to them. The base of the building is constructed 
jf sun-dried bricks about 2 ft. square and 4 or s in. thick, 
rhe Takht-i-Rustam is wedge-shaped in plan, with uneven sides. 
It is tqrparcntly built of pise mud (t.«. mud mixed with straw and 
suddM). It is possible that in these ruins we may recognize 
ihe Nan Vihara of the (3iincsc traveller I^uan Tsang. There 
He the remains of many other topes (or stupas) in 9ie neigh- 
■tehood. The mounds of ruins on the road to Mazar-i- 
Krif proha^ represent the site of a cityJjfewWer than 
■bse on which stands the modern Balkh. Tll^ftwn is gar- 
Boned by a few hundred kasidars, the regular troops of 
bghan Turkestan being cantoned at Takhtapvl, near Mazar- 
i-Sharif. The gardens to the north-east contain a caravanserai, 
which is fairly well kept an^wnfortablc. It forms one side 
of a GouT^ara, which is a group of magnificent 

clwnar tree^, 


The antiquity and greatness of the place are recognized by the 
native populations, who speak of it as the Mother of Cities. Its 
foundation is mythically ascribed to Kaiomurs, the Persian 
Romulus ; and it is at least certain that, at a very early date, it 
was the rival of Ecbatana, Nineveh and Babylon. For a long 
time the city and country was the central seat of tlie Zoroastrian 
religion, the founder of which is said to have died within the 
walls. From the Memoirs of Hsiian Tsang, we team tlrnt, at the 
time of his visit in the 7th century, there were in the city, or its 
vicinity, about a hundr^ Buddhist convents, with 3000 devotees, 
and that there was a large number of stupas, and other religious 
monuments. The most remarkable was the Nau Behar, Nava 
Bihara or New Cbnvent, which possessed a very costly statue 
of Buddha. A curious notice of this building is found in the 
Arabian geographer Y&qut. Ibn-Haukal, an Arabian traveller 
of the loth century, describes Balkh as built of clay, with 
ramparts and six gates, and extending half a parasong. He also 
mentions a ca.stle and a mosque. Idrisi, in the 12th century, 
speaks of its possessing a variety of educational establishments, 
and earrj'ing on an active trade. There were several important 
commercial routes from the city, stretching as far east as India 
and China. In 1220 Jenghiz Khan sacked Balkh, butchered its 
inhabitants and levelled all the buildings capable of defence,— 
treatment to which it was again subjected in the 14th century by 
Timur. Notwithstanding this, however, Marco Polo can stiU, in 
the following century, describe it as “a noble city and a great.” 
Balkh formed the government of Aurangzeb in his youth. In 
1736 it was conquered by Nadir Shah. Under the Burani 
monarchy it fell into the hands of the Afghans ; it was conquered 
by Shah Murad of Kunduz in 1820, and for some time was 
subject to the khan of Bokhara. In 1850 Mahommed Akram 
Khan, Barakzai, captured Balkh, and from that time it remained 
under Afghan rule. 

See Hsiian Tsang, tr. by Julien, vol. i. pp. 2i)-32 ; Ilurnes's 
Travels in Bokhara (1831-1833); Ferrier’s Travels; Vambery's 
Bokhara (1873); Report 0/ the Kusso-Afghan Boundary Commission 
of ,SS4.~iXXs. (T. H. H.») 

BALL, SIR ALEXANDER JOHN, Bakt. (1759-1809), British 
rear-admiral and governor of Malta, came of a Gloucestershire 
family. He entered the navy, and in 1778 was promoted 
lieutenant. Three years later began a close association witli 
Rodney, and, two days after his chief's crowning victory of 
April 12, 1782, Ball was promoted commander, and in 1783 he 
b^ame captain. At this time he spent a year in France with the 
double purpose of learning the language and living economically. 
Nelson, then a captain, was at this time by no means favourably 
impressed by his future friend and comrade, and spoke of him as 
a “ great coxcomb." It was not until 1790 that Ball received a 
command. From that year, however, he was continuously 
employed. In 1798, assistance rendered by him to Nelson’s ship 
in heavy weather caused the latter to forget his former animosity, 
and from that time Uie two were dose friends. Under Nelson's 
command Ball took part in the battle of the Nile, and his ship, 
the “ Alexander," was the particular opponent of Brueys’ flagship, 
“ L’Orient," which blew up. Two months later he was ordered 
to the blockade of Malta, which was kept up witliout a break for 
the next two years. committed the blockade to his first 
lieutenant, and himself led the marines and local militia, which 
made the si^e on the land side. His care fur his men laid the 
foundations ^ his popularity with the Maltese which continued 
till his death. After the faU of Malta, Boll practically retired from 
the service, in spite of Nelson’s urgent entreaty that he should 
continue afloat, and from 1801 (when he was made a baronet) to 
1809 he was governor of Malta, where he endeared himself to the 
people by his regard for their interests, and his apposition to the 
policy of treating the island os a conquered dependency. His 
friendship with l^rd Nelson, whose letters prove his high regard 
for him, was only broken by death. Ball died on the aotn of 
October 1809 and was buried in Malta. Sir Alexander Ball was 
kind to Cderidge and is highly praised by him in the The Friend, 
“ The Third Landing Place.” There ore numerous mentions of 
Ball in Nelson's Despatches, in Sir H. Nictflas’ edition. 
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BALt, JOHN (d. 13S1), m English priest who took a present 
part in the peasant revolt in rjSi, Ijttle is known of his early 
years, but he lived probably at York and afterwards at Coldiester. 
He guned considerable fame as a preacher by expounding the 
doctmes of John Wycliffe, but especially by his insistence on 
the principle of social equality. These utterances brought him 
into collision with the archbishop of Canterbury, and on three 
occasions he was committed to prison. He appears also to have 
been excommunicated, and in 1366 all persons were forbidden 
to hear him preach. His opinions, however, were not moderated, 
nor his popularity diminished by these measures, and his words 
had a considerable effect in stirring up the rising which broke 
out in June 1381. Ball was then in prison at Maidstone ; but 
he was quickly released by the Kentish rebels, to whom he 
preached at Blackheath from the text, “When Adam delved 
and Eve span, Who was then a gentleman?” He urged his 
hearers to kill the principal lords of the kingdom and the lawyers; 
and he was afterwards among those who rushed into the Tower 
of London to seize Simon of Sudbury, archbishop of Canterbury. 
When the rebels dispersed Ball fl^ to the midland counties, 
but was taken prisoner at Coventry and executed in the presence 
of Richard II. on the rsth of July 1381. Boll, who was called 
by Froissart “ the mad priest of Kent,” seems to have possessed 
the gift of rhyme. He undoubtedly voiced the feelings of the 
lower orders of society at that time. 

Sec Thomas Walsingham, Htslotia Anglifana, edited by II. T. 
Riley (London, 18(13-1864); Henry Knighton, Ckronicen, edited 
by J. R. Lumby (London, 1889-1895); loan Froissart, Chroniques, 
edited by S. Luce and G. Kavnand (Faria, 18(19-1897); C. E. 
Maurice. Lives ul linelish Popular Leaders in the Middle Ages (l^indon, 
1875); C. Oman, The Great Revolt of ijSr (Oxford, 1906). 

BALL, JOHN (1585-1640), English puritan divine, was bom 
at Cassington, Oxfordshire, in October 1585. After taking his 
B.A. degree from St Mary’s Hall, Oxford, in 1608, he went into 
Cheshire to act as tutor to the children of Lady Cholmondcley. 
He adopted Puritan views, and after being ordained without 
subscription, was appointed to the small curary of Whitmore 
in Staffordshire. He was soon deprived by John Bridgcman, 
the liigh church bishop of Chester, who put him to much suffering. 
He became a schoolmaster and earned a wide and high reputation 
for his scholarship and piety. He died on the 20th of October 
1640. The most popular of his numerous works was A Short 
Catechume, containing all the Principal Grounds oj Religion 
(14 editions before 1632). His Treatise of Faith (163*), and 
Friendly Trial of the Grounds tending to Separation (1640), the 
latter of which defines his position with regard to the church, 
are also valuable. 

BALL, JOHN (1818-1889), Irish politician, naturalist and 
Alpine traveller, eldest son of an Irish judge, Nicholas Ball, was 
bom at Dublin on the 20th of August 1818. He was educated 
at the Roman Catholic College at Oscott near Birmingham, 
and at Christ’s College, Cambridge. He showed in early years 
a taste for natural science, particularly botany ; and after 
leaving Cambridge he travelled in Switanrland and elsewhere 
in Europe, stud^g his favourite pursuits, and contributing 
papers on botany and the Swiss glaciers to scientific periodicals. 
In 1846 he was made an assistant poor-law commissioner, but 
resigned in 1847, and in 1848 stood unsuccessfully as a parlia¬ 
mentary candidate for Sligo. In 1849 he was appointed second 
pxxn-'law commissioner, but resigned in 1852 and successfully 
contested the county of Carlow in the Liberal interest. In the 
House of Commons be attracted Lord Palmerston’s attention 
by his abilities, and in 1885 was made under-secretary for the 
colonies, a post whidi he held for two years. At the colonial 
office he had great iitSoence in furthering the cause of natural 
science, porticulariyin connexion with equipment of the Palliser 
expedition in Cana^, and with Sir W. Hooker’s efforts to obtain 
a systematic knowledge of the colonial fforas. In 1858 he stood 
for Lini«i^ but was beaten, and he then gave op politics and 
devoted hinoeK to natural history. He was first president of 
the Alpine Qub (founded 1857), and it is for his work as an 
Alpinist that he » chiefly remembered, his weiU-known Mpine 


Guide (London, 1863-1868) being the result of innumerable 
climbs and journeys and of earful observation recorded in a 
dear and often entertainii^ style. He also traveled in Morocco 
(1871) and South America (i88s), and recorded hk observations 
in books which were recognised as having a scientific value. He 
died in London on the »ist of October 1^. 

BALL, THOMAS (1819- ), American sculptor, wUi born 

at Charlestown, Massachusetts, mi the 3rd of June 1819. He 
was the son of a house-and*sign-painter, and afttr starting, 
sdf-taught, as a portrait painter Ite turned his attention in 1651 to 
sculpture, his earliest work being a bust of Jenny Lind. At 
thirty-five he went to Florence for study; there, with an interval 
of work in Boston, Massachusetts, in 1857-1M5, he remained 
for more than thirty years, being one of the artistic colony which 
induded the Brownings and Hiram Powers. He returned to 
America in 1897, and lived in Montclair, New Jersey, with a 
studio in New York f'ity. His work indudes many early cabinet 
busts of musicians (he was an accomplished musidan himself, 
and was the first in America to sing “ Elijah ”), and later the 
equestrian statue of Washington in the Boston puldic gardens, 
probably his best work; Josiah Quincy in City Hall Square, 
Boston ; Charles Sumner in the publir gardens of Boston ; 
Daniel Webster in Central Pork, New York City; the Lincoln 
Emancipation group at Washington ; Edwin Forrest as “ Coriol- 
amis,” in the Actors’ Home, Philadelphia, and the Washington 
monument in Methuen, Massachusetts. His work has had a 
marked influence on monumental art in the United States and 
especially in New England.. In 1891 be published an auto¬ 
biographical volume, My Three Score Years and Ten. 

BALL (in Mid. Eng. bal : the word is probably cognate with 
“ bale,” Teutonic in origin, cf. also Lat. follis, and Gr, irdXAo), 
any rounded body, particularly one with a smooth surface, 
whether used for gomes, as a missile, or applied to such rounded 
bodies as the protuberance at the root of the thumb or the big 
toe, to an enarthrosis, or “ ball socket ” joint, such as that of the 
hip or shoulder, and the like. A ball,4is the essential feature in 
nearly every form of game requiring physical exertion, must date 
from the very earliest times. A rolling object appeals not only 
to a human baby but to a kitten and a puppy. Some form of 
game with a ball is found portrayed on Egi^tian monuments, and 
is played among the least advanced of savage tribes at the present 
day. In Homer, Nausicaa was playing at ball with her maidens 
when Odysseus first saw her in the land of the Phaeacians {Od. vi. 
100). And Halios and Laodamas performed before Aldnuus and 
Odysseus with ball play, accompanied with dancing(Oif. viii. 370). 
The Hebrews, the least athletic of races, have no mention of the 
ball in their scriptures. Among the Greeks gomes with balls 
(irdxitpai) were regarded us a useful subsidiary to the more 
violent athletic exercises, os a means of keeping the body supple, 
and rendering it graceful, but were generally left to boys and 
girls. .Similarly at Rome they were looked upon as an adjunct to 
the bath, and were graduated to the age and health of the bathers, 
and usually a place (sphaeristerium) was set apart for them in the 
baths {thermae). Of regular rules for the playing of ball games, 
little trace remains, if there were any such. The names in Greek 
for various forms, have come down to us in such works as 
the ’Oi-o/uMmififv of I’ollux of Naucratis, imply little or 
nothing of such; thus, un-op/iofis only means ^e putting 
of the ball on the ground with the open hand, oipavla the 
flinging of the ball in the air to be caught by two or more players; 
tpaivlviia would seem to be a game of catch played bv two 
or more, where feinting is used as a test of quicxness and skill. 
Pollux (i. X. J04) mentions a game called hehrKvptu, 
which has often been looked on as the origin of football. It seeitis 
to have been played by two sides, arranged in lines; how fir 
there was any form or “goal” seems uncertain. Anioiw the 
Romans there appear to Iwve been three types or sizes of ball, 
the pda, or small ball, ufod in catching games^ the pagaHica, a 
heavy tall stuffed with feathers, and tw follis, tt feather !»11 
filled with air, the latgest of the three. This wak struck from 
player to player, who wore a kind of gauntlet on the arm. There 
was a game known as leigim, played by tbtee filayerB standing in 
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the form of a triangle, and played with the foUis, and also one 
known as harpastum, which seems to imply a “ scrimmage ” 
among several players for the ball.' These games are known to 
us tiurougb the Romans, though the names are Greek. The 
various modern games played with a ball or balls and subj^t to 
rules are treated under their various names, such as polo, cricket, 
f6otban, &c. 

From Fr. bal, bailer, to dance (late Lat. ballare, and hence 
connected with “ ballad,” “ ballet ”) comes “ ball,” meaning a 
dance, and especially a social gathering of people for the purpose 
of dancing. 

BALLADS, the technical name of a complicated and fixed form 
of verse, arranged on a precise system, and having nothing in 
common with the word ballad, except its derivation from the 
same Ix)w Latin verb, ballare, to dance. In the 14th and istli 
centuries it was spelt balade. In its regular conditions a bailee 
consists of three stanzas and an envoi; there is a refrain which 
is repeated at the close of each stanza and of the envoi. The 
entire poem should contain but three or four rhymes, as the case 
may lie, and these must be reproduced with exactitude in each 
section. These rules were laid down by Henri de Croi, whose 
L’Arl et science de rhetorique was first printed in 1493, and he 
added that if the refrain consists of eight syllables, the ballade 
must be written in huitains (eight-line stanzas), if of ten syllables 
in dizains (ten-line), and so on. The form can best be studied 
in an example, and we quote, as absolutely faultless in execution, 
the famous “ Ballade aux Knfants Perdus,” composed by 
Thdodore de Banville in 1861 :— . 

“ Je le sals bien que Cythire est en dcuil I 
Que son jardin, soufflete par I'orage, 

O mes amw, n'est phis qii’un sombre icucU 
Agonisant sous le soluil sauvage. 

La solitude habitr son rtvage. 

Qu’importe I ahons vers Ics pays fictifs I 
Clierchons la plage oil nos desirs oisits 
S'abreuveront dans le sacre mystire 
Fait pour un chceur d'esprits contemplatifs : 
Embarquons-nous pour la lielle Cythire. 

*' Izi grande mer sera notre cercueil: 

Nous servirons de proie au noir naufrage, 

Le feu du del punira notre orgiicil 
Et I'aiguillon nous garde son outrage. 

Qu'importe I allons vers le clair paysage I 
Mafgre la mer jalousc et les ri-dfs, 

Venez, fiortons comme dee lugitifs. 

Loin de ce monde au souffle d6ieterc. 

Nous dont les coenni sont des raroiers plaintifs, 
Embarquons-nous pour la belle Cytliire. 

" Des serpents gris se tralnent sur le seuil 
Oa souriait Cypris, la diire image 
Aux tresses d’or. la vietge au doux acoueil I 
Mais les Amours sur le plus tiaut cordage 
Nous chantrnt I'hymne adori' du voyage. 

Haros caches dans ces corps maladifs, 

Fuyoiu, partons sur nos legers esquifs, 

Vers le divin bocage oU la pantnire 
I’leure d'amour sous les rosiers laKils -. 

Embarquon.s-nous jjour la belle Cytliirc. 

Envui. 

« Rassasions d'azur nos yeux peiulfs I 
Oiseaux chanteurs, dans la briae expaosiis, 

Ne souillons pas nos ailes sur la terre. 

Volons, charinis, vere les dieux primltifs I 
Emfaaiquons.nous pour la belle Cythdo ." 

This is the type of the ballade in its most elaborate and highly 
finished form, which it cannot be said to have reached until the 
14th century. It arose from the cormmt de^hdUa of the Italians, 
but it is in Provenpal literature that the'Mlade first takes a 
modern form. It was in France, however, and not until the 
reign of Clwries V., that the ballade as we understand it began to 
%^sh; iratantly it became popular, and in a few years the 
ewtput of these poems was incalculable. Maohault, Froissart, 
Eustache Deschamps and Christine de Pisan were among the 
poets who cultivated the ballade most abundantly. Later, those 

' Mnrtial (iv.,'10. 6),^ls the harpashm. pulverutenlum, Implying 
tbnt it involveaa oyisiacreble amount oi exertioa. 


of Alain Chartier and Henri Baude were famous, while the form 
was chosen by Franfois Villon for some of the most admirable 
and extraordinary poems which the middle ages have handed 
down to us. ^mewhat later, Clement Marot composed ballades 
of great prrasion of form, and the fashion culminated in the 17th 
century with those of Madame Deshouliires, Sarrazin, Voiture 
and La Fontaine. Attacked by MolMre, and by Boileau, who 
wrote 

” La ballade asservic a ses vieillcs maximes, 

Souvent doit tout son lustre au caprice des rimes," 

the ballade went entirely out of fashion for two hundred years, 
when it was resuscitated in the middle of the 19th century by 
l^^odore de Banville, who published in 1873 a volume of Trente- 
six ballades joyeuses, which has found many imitators. The 
ballade, a typically French form, has been extensively cm[doyed 
in no other language, except in English. In the 15th and i6th 
centuries many brides were written, with more or less close 
attention to the French rules, by the leading English poets, and 
in particular by Chaucer, by Gower (whose surviving ballades, 
however, are, all in Frendi) and by Lydgate. An example from 
Omucer will show that the type of s^ophe and rhyme arrange¬ 
ment was in medieval English:— 

" Madame, yc been of all beauty sbnne 
As far as circled is the mappemuund ; 

For, as the crystal, glorious ye shine, 

And like ruby been your checkes round. 

Therewith yc been so merry and so jociind 
That at a revel when that I sec you dance. 

It is an oinement unto my wound, 

Though ye to me ne do no daliance. 

“ For though I weep of teariis full a tine [cask]. 

Yet may that woe my hearts not confound; 

Your seemly voice, that ye so small out-twine, 

Maketh my thought in joy and bliss abound. 

So courteously I go. with lovS bound. 

That to myself I say, in my iwnance. 

Sufficetli me to love you, Kosamuund, 

Though ye to me nc do no daliance. 

“ Was never pike wallowed in galantine, 

As I in love am wallowed and y-wound; 

For which full oft I of myself divine 
That I am true Tristram the second. 

My love may not refrayed [cooled down] be nor afound 
I burn ay in an amorous pleasancc. [foundered]; 

Do what you list, 1 will your thrall be found, 

Though ye to me ne do no daliance." 

The absence of an envoi will be noticed in Chaucer’s, as in most 
of the medieval English ballades. This points to a relation with 
the earliest French form, in its imperfect condition, rather than 
with that which afterwards became accepted. But a ballade 
without an envoi lacks that section whose function is to tie 
together the rest, and complete the whole as a work of art. After 
the 16th century original ballades were no more written in Eng¬ 
lish until the latter part of the 19th, when they were re-intro¬ 
duced, almost simultaneously, by Algernon Charles Swinburne, 
Austin Dobson, Andrew Lang, Edmund Gosse and W. E. Henley; 
but D. G. Rossetti’s popular translation of Villon’s ‘‘ Ballade of 
Fair Ladies” may almost be considered an original poem, 
especially as it entirely disregards the metrical rules of the 
b^lades. Mr. Dobson’s “ The Prodigals ” (1876) was one of the 
earliest examjdes of a correct English specimen. In 1880 Mr 
^ng published a volume of Ballades in Blue China, which found 
innumerable imitators. The modern English ballades have been, 
as a rule, closely modelled on the lines laid down in the 15th 
century by Henri de Croi. With the exception of the sonnet, the 
ballade is the noblest of the artificial forms of verse cultivated 
in English literature. It lends itself equally well to pathos and 
to mockety, and in the hands of a competent jroet produces an 
effect which is rich in melody without seeming fantastic or 
artificial. (E. o.) 

BALLADS. The word " ballad ” is derived from the O. Fr. 
bailer, to dance, and originally meant a song sung to the ihythmic 
movement of a dancing chorus. Later, the word, in the form of 
ballade (q.v.), became the tedinical term for a paktcular form of 
old-fasluoned French, poetry, remarkable^ for' it* involved and 
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recutring rhymes. “ Laisse-moi aux Jeiix Flaraux de Toulouse 
routes ces vieux poesies Franfoises comme ballades” says 
Joachim du Bellay in 1550; and Philominte, the lady pedant of 
Moli^re’s Femmes Smanks, observes— 

" La ballade, a mon godt, est une choae fade, 

Co n’en «8t plus la mode, elle sent son vieux temps." 

In England the term has usually been applied to any simple 
tale told in simple verse, though attempts have been made to 
coniine it to the subject of this article, namely, the literary form 
ef {xipular songs, the folk-tunes as.sociated with them being 
treated in the article Song. By ]>upular songs we understand 
what the Germans call VoUisliedtr, that is, songs with words 
composed by members of the people, for the people, handed 
down by oral tradition, and in style, taste and even incident, 
common to the people in ail European countries. The beauty 
of these purely popular ballads, their directness and freshness, 
has made them admired even by the artificial critics of the most 
artificial periods in literature. Thus Sir Philip Sydney confesses 
tlmt tfie ballad of Chmry Chase, when chanted by “ a blind 
Crowder,” stirred his blood like the sound of trumpet. Addison 
devoted two articles in the Spectator to a critique of tlic some 
poem. Montaigne praised the naivete of the village carols ; and 
Malherbe preferred a rustic chansonnette to all tlie poems of 
Ronsard. These, however, are rare instances of the taste for 
popular poetry, and though the Danish ballads were collected 
and printed in the middle of the i6th century, and some Scottish 
collections date from the lieginning of the 18th, it was not till the 
publication of Allan Ramsay’s Evergreen and Tea Table Mis¬ 
cellany, and of Bishop Percy’s Eeliques (1765), that a .serious 
effort was made to recover Scottish and English folk-songs from 
the recitation of the old people who still knew them by heart. 
At the time when Percy was editing the lieliques, Madame de 
riidnier, the mother of the celebrated French poet of that name, 
composed an cs.say on the ballads of her native land, modern 
Greece; and later. Herder and Grimm and Goethe, in Germany, 
did for the songs of their country what Scott did for those of 
J.iddesdale and the Forest. It was fortunate, p(!rhaps, for 
poetry, though unlucky for the scientific study of the ballads, 
that they were mainly regarded from tlie literary point of view. 
Tlie influence of their artless melody and straightforward diction 
may be felt in the lyrics of Goethe and of Coleridge, of Words¬ 
worth, of Heine and of Andri Chenier. Chfoier, in the most 
affected age even of French poetry, translated some of the 
Romaic bdlads; one, as it chanced, treing almost identical with 
that which Shakespeare borrowed from some English reciter, and 
put into the mouth of the mad Ophelia. The beauty of the 
ballads and the interest they excited led to numerous forgeries 
and modem interpolations, which if is seldom difficult to detect 
with certainty. Editors could not resist the temptation to 
interpolate, to restore, and to improve the fragments that came 
in their way. The marquis de la Villemarqud, who first drew 
attention to the ballads of Brittany, is not wholly free from this 
fault. Thus a very general scepticism was awakened, and when 
questions came to be asked as to the date and authorship of the 
^ttish traditional ballads, it is scarcely to be wondered at that 
Dr Chambers attributed most of them to the accomplished Lady 
Wardlaw, who lived in the middle of the 18th century; 

The vexed and dull controversy as to the origin of Scottish 
folk-songs was due to ignorance of the comparative method, and 
of the tmllad literature of Europe in general. The result of the 
discussion was to leave a vague impression that the Scottish 
ballads were perhaps as old as the time of Dunbar, and were 
the production of a class of professional minstrels. These 
minstrels are a stumbUng-block in the way of the student of the 
growth of ballads. The domestic annals of Scotland show that 
her kings used to keep court-bards, and also that strollers, 
jongleurs, as they were wdled, went about singing at the doors of 
fairn-housn and in the streets of towns. Here were two sets of 
mintrds who had apjMienBy left no poetry; and, on the other 
side, there was a number of ballads that chuioed no author. It 
erasiiflie easiest and moit satisfactory inference that the courtly 
■ Bns tr eU made die verses, whidi the waadtrii^ Crowders 


imitated or corrupted. But this theory faib to accowt, among 
other thin^, for the universal sameness of tone, of incident, rf 
legend, of primitive poeticdl formulae, which the Scottish ballad 
possesses, in common with the ballads of Greece, of France, of 
Provence, of Portugal, of Denmark and of Italy. The object, 
therefore, of this article is to prove that what has long been 
acknowledged of nursery tales, of what the Germans call Mdrehm, 
namely, that they are the immemorial inheritance at Iwt of all 
European peoples, is true also of some ballads. Their present 
form, of course, is relatively recent: in centuries of oral recitation 
the l^uage altered automatically, but the stock situations a^ 
ideas of many romantic ballads are of dateless age and world-wide 
diffusion. The main incidents and plots of the fairy tales of 
Celts and Germans and Slavonic and Indian peoples, their 
unknown antiejuity and mysterious origin, are universally recog¬ 
nized. No one any longer attributes them to this or that author, 
or to this or that date. The attempt to find date or author for 
a genuine popular song is as futile as a similar search in tire case of 
a Marchen. It is to be asked, then, whether what is confessedly 
true of folk-tales,—of such stories as the Sleeping Beauty and 
Cinderella, —is true also of folk-songs. Are they, or have they 
been, as universally sung as the fairy tales have been narrated ? 
Do they, too, bear traces of the survival of primitive creeds and 
primitive forms of consciousness and of imagination ? Are they, 
like Marchen, for the most part, little influenced by the higher 
religions, Christian or polytheistic ? Do they turn, as Marchen 
do, on the same incidents, repeat the same stories, employ the 
same machinery of talking birds and beasts ? Lastly, are any 
specimens of Iwllud literature capable of being traced back to 
e.xtreme antiquity ? It apjiears that all these questions may be 
answered in the afTirroative ; that the great age and universal 
diffusion of the ballad may lx: proved ; and that its birth, from 
the lips and heart of the people, may be contrasted with the 
origin of an artistic poetry in the demand of an aristocracy for 
a sepamte epic literature destined to be its own possession, and 
to be the first development of a poetrjjof personalty,—a record 
of individual passions and emotions. After bringing forward 
examples of the identity of features in European l^llad poet^, 
we shall proceed to show that the earlier genre of ballads with 
refrain sprang from the same primitive custom of dance, accom¬ 
panied by improvised song, which still exists in Greece and 
Russia, and even in valleys of the Pyrenees. 

There can scarcely be a better guide in the examination of 
the notes or marks of popular poetry than the instructions which 
M. Ampire gave to the committee appointed in 1858-1853 to 
search fur the remains of ballads in France. M. Ampdre bade 
the collectors look for the following characteristics:—“ The use 
of assonance in place of rhyme, the brusque character of the 
recital, the textual repetition, as in Homer, of the speeches of 
the persons, the constant use of certain numbers,—os three and 
seven,—and the representation of the commonest objects of 
every-day life as lieing made of gold and silver.” M. Ampere 
might have added that French baUads would probably employ a 
“ bird chorus,” the use of talking-birds as messenjgers; that they 
would repeat the plots current in other countriffis, and display 
the same non-Christian idea of death and of the future world 
(see “ The Lyke-wake Dirge ”), the same ghostly superstitions 
and stories of metamorphosis, and the same belief in elves and 
fairies, as are found in the ballads of Greece, of Provence, of 
Brittany, Denmark and Scotland. We shall now examine these 
supposed common notes of all genuine popular song, supplying 
a few out of the many instances of curious identity. As to 
brusqueness of recital, and the use of assonance instead of 
rhyme, as well as the aid to memory given by reproducing 
speeches verbally, these are almost unavoidable in all aimpk 
poetry preserved by oral tradition. In the matter of recur¬ 
ring numbers, we have the eternal— 

” Trois belles Giles 

L'y ea a’x une plus belle qu« le jour," 
who appear in <dd French baiiadt, as well as the ” Tliiiee &ulon,” 
whose adventures are telotod in the Lithuanian smd Proven^ 
originals of Thackeray's LUde Bidet. Then there b “ the league, 

in. 9 a 
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the league, the league, but barely three,” of Scottish Uiads; 
and the rpti novXaxia, three golden birds, which sing the 
prelude to Greek folk-songs, and so on. A more curious note of 
primitive poetry is the lavish and reckless use of gold and silver, 
M. Toeer, in his account of ballads in the Highlands of Turkey, 
remarks on this fact, and attributes it to Eastern influences. 
But the horses’ shoes of silver, the knives of fine gold, the talking 
“ birds with gold on their wings,” as in Aristophanes, are common 
to all folk-song. Everything almost is gold in the Kalewala 
{q.v.y a so-called epic formed by putting into juxtaposition all 
the popular songs of Finland. (lold is used as freely in the ballads, 
real or spurious, which M. Vcrkovitch has had collected in the 
wilds of Mount Rhodope. The captain in the French song is as 
lavish in his treatment of bis runaway bride,— 

" Son amant I’hatiille. 

Tout on or et arRcnt " ; 

and the rustic in a song from Poitou talks of his faucilk d'or, 
just as a variant of Hugh of Lincoln introduces gold chairs and 
tables. Again, when the lover, in a ballad common to France 
and to .Scotland, cuts the winding-sheet from about his living 
bride - " il tim ses chscaux d’or fin.” If the horses of the Klephts 
in Romaic ballads are gold shod, the steed in Willie's Lady is 
no less splendidly accoutred,— 

'■ Silver sIkkI hefore. 

And gowden .sliod lieliind." 

Readers of Homer, and of the ('hanson de Roland, must have 
observed the same primitive luxury of gold in these early epics, 
in Homer reflecting perhaps the radiance of the actual “ golden 
Mycenae.” 

Next as to talking-birds. These are not so common as in 
Mdrchen, but still are very general, and cau.se no surprise to 
their human listeners. The omniscient popinjay, who “ up and 
spoke ” in the Border minstrelsy, is of the same family of birds 
as those that, according to Talvj, pervade Servian song ; as 
the rpiii irunAaKict which intrwluis; the story in the Romaic 
ballads; as the wise bir(|s whose speech is still understood by 
exceptionally gifted Zulus: as the wicked dove that whispers 
temptation in the sweet French folk-song ; as the “ bird that 
came out of a bush, on water for to dine,” in the Water o' Wearies 
WeU. 

In the mutter of identity of plot and incident in the ballads 
of various lands, it is to be regretted that no such comparative 
tables exist as Von Hahn tried, not very exhaustively, to make 
of the " story-roots ” of Mdrchen, Such tables might be com¬ 
piled from the learned notes and introductions of Prof. Child 
to his English and Scottish Poptdar Ballads (i8p8). A common 
plot is the story of the faithful leman, whose lord brings home 
“a braw new bride,” and who recovers his affection at the eleventh 
hour. In Scotland this is the ballad of Lord Thomas and Fair 
Annie ; in Danish it is Skinen Anna. It occurs twice in M. 
Fauriei’s collection of Romaic songs. Again, there is the 
familiar ballad about a girl who pretends to 1« dead, that she 
may be borne on a bier to meet her lover. 'Ifiis occurs not only 
in Scotland, but in the popular songs of Provence (collected by 
Damase Arbaud) and in those of Mete (Puymaigre), and in both 
countries an incongruous sequel tells how the lover tried to murder 
his bride, and how she was too cunning, and drowned him. 
Another familiar feature is the bush and briar, or the two rose 
trees, which meet and plait over the graves of unhappy lovers, 
so that all passers-liy see them, and say in the Provenpd,— 

*' Diou ague I'anio 
Des paures amoiirous 

Another example of a very widespread tbeme brings us to the 
ideas of the state of the dead revealed in folk-songs. The Night 
Journey, in If. Fauriei’s Romaic collection, tells how a dead 
brother, wakened from his sleep of death by the loi^ng of love, 
bore his living sister on bis saddle-bow, in one night, from 
Bagdad to Constantinople. In Scotland this is the story of 
Proud Lady Margaret; m Germany it is the soi^ which Burger 
converted into I.enore; in Denmark it is A^ und Elsi; in 
Brittany the dead foster-brother carries his sister to the apple 
close of tlie Celtic paradise (Barzas Bretz). Only in Brittany 


do the sad-hearted people think of the land of death as an iskuid 
of Avalon, with the eternal sunset lingering behind the flowering 
apple trees, and gleaming on the fountain of forgetfulness. In 
Scotland the channering worm doth chide even the souls that 
come from where, “ beside the gate of Paradise, the birk grows 
fair enough.” The Romaic idea of the place of the dead, the 
garden of Charon, whence “ neither in spring or summer, nor 
when grapes arc gleaned in autumn, can warrior or maiden 
escape,” is likewise pre-Christian. In Provencal and Danish 
folk-song, the cries of children ill-treated by a cruel step-mother 
awaken the departed mother,— 

" 'Twa.-! cold at night and the baimies grai. 

The mother below the mouls heard that." 

She reappears in her old home, and henceforth, “ when dogs 
howl in the night, the step-mother trembles, and is kind to the 
children.” To this identity of superstition we may add the 
less tangible fart of identity of tone. The ballads of Klephtic 
exploits in Greece match the Border songs of Dick of the Cow 
and Kinmont Willie. The same simple delight of living anintates 
the short Greek Scholia and their counterparts in France. 
Everywhere in these happier climes, as in .southern Italy, there 
are snatches of popular verse that make but one song of rose trees, 
and apple blossom, and the nightingale that sings for maidens 
lovcrlcss,- " ji nc chante pas pour moi, 

J’en al un, Dien merci,” 
says the gay French refrain. 

It would not be difficult to multiply instances of reiiemblancc 
lietween the different folk-songs of Europe ; but enough has, 
]X!rhaps, been said to support the position that some of them 
arc popular and primitive in the same sense as Mdrchen. They 
arc composed by peoples of an early stage who find, in a 
natural improvisation, a natural utterance of modulated and 
rhythmic speech, the appropriate relief of their emotions, in 
moments of high-wrought feeling or on solemn occasions. 
*' Pocsic ” (us Puttenham well says in his Art oj English Puesie., 
1589) “is more ancient than the artificiall of the Greeks and 
Latines, and used of the savage and uncivill, who were before 
al! science and civilitie. This is proved by ccrtifiiate of mer¬ 
chants and travellers, who by late navigations have surveyed 
the whole world, and discovered large countries, and wild people 
strange and savage, affimiing that the American, tlic Perusine, 
and the very Canniball do sing and also .say their highest and 
holiest matters in certain riming versicles.” In the same way 
Aristotle, discoursing of the origin of poetry, says {Poet. c. iv.), 
fyivvi)(Tnv Ti/r iroo/irie Ik riav avToa-xeSmiTfittTiot'. M. de la 
ViIIcmar(lu^ in Brittany, M. Pitre in Italy, Herr Ulrich in 
Greece, have described the process of improvisation, how it 
grows out of the custom of dancing in large bands and accom¬ 
panying the figure of the dance with song. “ If the people,” 
says M. Pitri, “ find out who is the composer of a canzone, they 
will not sing it.” Now in those lands where a blithe pea.sant life 
still exists with its dances, like the kolas of Russia, we find 
ballads identical in many respects with those which have died 
out of oral tradition in these islands. It is natural to conclude 
that originally some of the British ballads too were first impro¬ 
vised, and circulated in rastic dances. We learn from M. 
Bujeaud and M. de Puymaigre in France, that all ballads there 
have their air or tune, and Uiat every dance has its own words, 
for if a new dance comes in, perhaps a fashionable one from 
Paris, words are fitted to it. Is there any trace of such an 
operatic, lyrical, dancing peasantry in austere Scotland ? We 
find it in Gawin Douglas’s account of— 

" Sic as we clcpr wenches and daniosels. 

In gersy greens, wandering by spring wells, 

Of bloomed liranchos, and flowers white and red. 

Plottand their lusty chaplets for their head. 

Some sang ring-sangs, dances, ledes. and rounds." 

Now, ring-tangs are ballads, dancing songs ; and Young Tasnlmte, 
for instance, was doubtless once dan^ to, as we know it 
possessed an appropriate air. Again, Fal^n, the chronicler 
(quoted by Ritson) says that the song of triumph over Edward 
11 ., “ was after many days sung tn imms, to the cards of the 
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maidens and minstmls of Scotland.” We might quote the 
Complajmt of Scotland to the same effect. “The shepherds, 
and their wyvis sang mony other melodi sangs, . . . than efter 
this sueit celestial harmony, tha began to dance in ane ring.” 
It is natural to conjecture that, if we find identical ballads in 
Scotland, and in Greece and Italy, and traces of identical 
customs—customs crushed by the Reformation, by Puritanism, 
by modem so-called civilization,—-the ballads sprang out of the 
institution of dances, as they still do in wanner and pleasanter 
climates. It may be supposed that legends on which the ballads 
are composed, being found as they are from the White Sea to 
Cape Matapan, are part of the stock of primitive folk-lore. 
Thus we have an inimemorial antiquity for the legend-s, and for 
the lyrical choru.ses in which their musical rendering was impro¬ 
vised. We arc still at a loss to discover the possibly mythological 
germs of the legends; but, at all events, some ballads may be 
claimed as distinctly popular, and, so to speak, impensond in 
matter and in origin. It would be ea.sy to show that survivals 
out of this stage of inartistic lyric poetty linger in the early epic 
poetry of Homer and in the French epopees, and that the Greek 
drama sprang from the sacred choruses of village vintagers. 
In the great early epics, as in popular ballads, there is the same 
directne.ss and simplicity, the same use of recurring epithets, 
the “ green grass,” the “ salt sea,” the “ shadowy hills,” the 
same repetition of speeches and somethirjg of the same barbaric 
profusion in the u.se of gold and silver. But these resemblances 
must not lead us into the mistake of supposing Homer to be a 
collection of ballads, or that he can be properly translated into 
ballad metre. The Iliad and the Odyssey are the highest form 
of an artistic epic, not composed by piecing together ballads, 
but developed by a long series of noble doi&a', for the benefit 
of the great houses which entertain them, out of the method and 
materials of popular song. 

We have hcrc! spoken mainly of romantic liallads, which retain 
in the refrain a vestige of the custom of singing and dancing ; 
of a period when “ dance, song and poetry itself began with a 
communal consent ” (Gummere, The Beginnings of Poetry, 
p. 93, igoi). The custom by which a singer in a dancing-circle 
chants a few words, the dancers chiming in with the refrain, is 
fniin<l by M. Junod among the tribes of Delagoa Bay (Junod, 
Chunles et conies des Ba Kongo, 1897). Other instances are the 
Australian song-dances (Siebert, in Howitt’s Native Tribes of 
South-East Australia, Appendix 1904; and Dennett, Folk-Lore 
of the Finrt). We must not infer that even among the aborigines 
of Australia song is entirely “ communal.” Known men, 
inspired, they say. in dreams, or by the All Father, devise new 
forms of song with dance, which are carried all over the country ; 
and Mr Howitt gives a few examples of individual lyric. The 
history of the much exaggerated opinion that a whole people, 
as a people, composed its own ballads is traced by Prof. Gummere 
in The. Beginnings of Poetry, pp. 116-163. Some British ballads 
retain traces of the early dance-song, and most are so far “ com¬ 
munal ” in that, as they stand, they have been modified and 
interpolated by many reciters in various ages, and finally (in 
. The Border Minstrelsy) by Sir Walter Scott, and by hands 
mudt weaker than his (see The Young Tamlane). There are cases 
in which the matter of a ballad has been derived by a popular 
singer from medieval literary romance (as in the Arthurian 
ballads), while the author of the romance again usually borrowed, 
like Homer in the Odyssey, from popular Marchm of dateless 
antiquity. It would b« an error to suppose that most romantic 
folk-songs are vulgarizations of literary romance—a view to 
which Mr Courthope, in his History of English Poetry, and 
Mr Henderson in The Border Minstrelsy (1902), incline—^and the 
opposite error would he to hold that this process of borrowing 
from and vulgarization of literary medieval romance never 
occurred. A gcxid iUostration of the true state of the case will 
be found in Chfld’s introduction to the ballad of Young Beichan. 

Gaston Pa^ a‘great authority, holds that early popular 
poetry is “ improvised and contemporary with its facts ” 
{Histme pdUque is Charltmogne). If this dictum be applied 
to task txdtads as “ The Bonny Earl 0’ Mairay,” “ Kinmont 


Willie,” “ Jamie Teller " and “ Jock 0’ the Side,” it must appear 
that the contemjxiraTy poets often knew little of the events 
and knew that little wroAg. We gather the true facts from 
contemporary letters and dMpatches. In the ballads the facts 
are confused and distorted to such a degree that we mutt suppose 
them to have been composed in a later generation on the basis 
of erroneous oral tradition ; or, os in the case of The Queen's 
Marie, to have been later defaced by the fantastic interpolations 
of reciters. To prove this it is only necessary to compare the 
historical Border ballads (especially those of 1595-1600) with 
Bain’s Border Papers (18^-1896). Even dowri to 1750, the 
ballads on RoB Roy’s sons are more or less mythopooic, Tt 
seems probable that the existing form of most of dur border 
ballads is not earlier than the generation of 1603-1633, after the 
union of the crowns. Even when the ballads have been taken 
from recitation, the reciter ha.s sometimes been inspired by a 
” stall copy,” or printed broadsheet. 

.Authorities. The indistwnsablc book for the student of ballads 
is Child's English and Srotlish Popular Batlads, published in 1897- 
1898 (Boston, U.H.A.). I’rofessor Child unfortunately died without 
summinK up his iilcas in a separate essay, and they must be sought 
in Ills iiitniductions, wlvicli have never l>ccn analysed. He did not 
give much attention to such mnterials (or tlie study of ancient poetry 
os exist copiously in antliropological treatises. In knowledge of the 
liallnds of all European iieoiiles be was unrivalled, and his hihliu- 
graphy of collections of ballads contains some four hundred titles. 
(Cliild, vol. V., pp. 455-468). The most copious ballad makers have 
been the Scots and Englisii, the German, Slavic, Danish, French 
and Italianvpeoples ; for the Gaelic iliere is but one entry, Campbell 
of Islay’s Leahhar na Feinne (London, 1872). The general biblio¬ 
graphy occupies over sixty pages, and to this the reader mils! be 
referred, while Prof. Giimmere’s book. The Beginnings of Poetry, 
is an adequate introduction to the literature, mainly continental, 
of the Irnllad question, which lias received hut scanty attention in 
Englojid. For the relation of ballad to epic there is no better guide 
than Compuretti’s The Kalewala, of which there is an English 
translation. For purely literary puiqioseH the best collection of 
txillads is Scott’s Border Minstrelsy in any complete edition. The 
l>est critical modern edition is that of Mr T. F. Henderson; his 
theory of ballad origins m not that which may be gathered from 
l*roloa.sor Child's introductions. • (A. 1 ,.) 

BALLANCE, JOHN (1839-1893), New Zealand statesman, 
eldest son of Samuel Ballance, farmer, of Glenavy, Antrim, 
Ulster, was born on the 27th ot March 1839. He was educated 
at a national B:;hool, and, on leaving, was apprenticed to an 
ironmonger at Belfast, He became a clerk in a wholesale 
ironmonger's bouse in Birmingham, and migrated to New 
Zealand, intending to start in business there as a small jeweller. 
After settling nt Wanganui, however, he took an opportunity, 
soon offered, of founding a newspaper, the Wanganui Herald, of 
which he became editor and remained chief owner for the rest of 
his life. During the fighting with the Maori chief Titokowaru, in 
1867, Ballance was concerned in the raising of a troop of volunteer 
horse, in which he received a commission. Of this he was 
deprived owing to the appearance in his newspaper of articles 
criticizing the management of the campaign. He had, however, 
behaved well in the field, and, in spite of his dismissal, was 
awarded the New Zealand war medal. He entered the colony's 
parliament in 1875 and, with one interval (1881-1884), sat there 
till his death. B^nqe was a member of three ministries, that 
of Sir George Grey (; that of Sir Robert Stout (1884- 
1887); and that of which he himself was premier (1891-1893). 
His alliance with Grey ended with a notorious and very painful 
quarrel. In the Stout government his pwtfolios were those of 
lands and native affairs; but it was at the treasury that his 
prudent and successful finance made the chief mark. As native 
minister his policy was pa^c and humane, and in his last years 
he contrived to adjust equitably certain long-standing difficulties 
relating to reserved lands on the west coast of the North Island. 
He was resolutely opposed to the sale of crown lands for cash, 
and advocated vrith effect their disposal by perpetual lease. His 
system of state-aided “ village settlements," by which smalt 
farms were allotted to peasants holding by lease from the crown, 
and money lent them to make a bigihnihg of bdilding and 
cultivaticsi, has been on the whole, successful, "Xp Ballance, 
was due the law reduing tfaeiile-tenure.of kguiativecoun^ors 
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to one of leven years. He was actively concerned in the advocacy 
of woman suffrage. But his best-known achievement was ^e 
imposition, in 1H91, of the progressi^ land-tax wd progressive 
income-tax still levied in the colony. As premier he brought 
together the strong experimental and progressive party which 
h)^ held office in New Zealand. In office he showed debating 
power, constructive skill and tact in managii^ men; but in 
1893. at the height of his success and popularity, he died at 
Wellington of an intestinal disease after a severe surgical opera¬ 
tion. Quiet and unassuming in manner, Ballance, who was a 
well-read man, always seemed fonder of his books and his chess¬ 
board tlmn of public bustle; yet his loss to New Zealand political 
life was great. A statue was erected to his memory in front 
of Parliament House, Wdlington. (W. ]'. R.) 

BALLASOHE, PIERRE SIMON (r77(.-i847), Prench phUo- 
sopher of the theocratic school, was born at Lyons. Naturally 
delicate and highly-strung, he was profoundly stirred by the 
horrors of the siege of Lyons. His sensitiveness received a 
second blow in an unsuccessful love affair, wliich, however, he 
bore with fortitude. He devoted himself to an examination of 
the nature of society and his work brought him into connexion 
with the literary circle of Chfltcaubriand and Madame Ricamicr. 
His great work is the Palmfenesir, wliich is divided into three 
parts, L’orpkif, La fnrmult, /.« viUe des expiations. The first 
deals with the prehistoric period of the world, before the rise of 
religion; the second was to be an endeavour to deduce a universal 
law from known historical facts; the third to sketch the 
ultimate state of perfection to which humanity is moving. Of 
thc.se the first alone was completed, but fragments of the other 
parts exist. Perhaps the most valuable part of tlxe work is the 
general introduction. His last work. Vision d'Hibal, intended as 
part of the ViUt des expiations, describes the chief of a Scottish 
clan, who, gifted with second sight, gives semi-prophetic utter- 
ance.s os to the course of world-history. In 1841 Ballanche was 
elected a member of the French Academy. He died in 1847. 
A collected edition of hi| works in nine volumes was be(pn in 
1830. Four only appeared. In 1833 a second edition in six 
volumes was published. As a man, Blanche was warm-hearted 
and enthusiastic, but he was endowed witii a too-vivid imagina¬ 
tion and his strange thoughts are expressed in equally bizarre 
language. To give a connected account of his views is difficult; 
their full development should be studied in relation with his 
life-history, the stages of which are curiously parallel to bis 
theory of the progress of man, the fall, the trial, the perfection. 

has been said, he belonged to the theocratic school, who, in 
opposition to the rationalism of the preceding age, emphasized the 
principle of authority, placing revelation above individual reason, 
order above freedom and progress. But Ballanche made a sincere 
endeavour to nnite in one system what was vaJuaWe in the opposed 
modes ol thinking. Hr held with the theocratists that individualism 
was an impracticable view; man, according to him, exists only in 
and through society. He agreed further with them that the origin 
of society was to be explainM, not by human desire and efforts, but 
by a direct revebttion from God. La.stly, with Be Bonald, he reduced 
the problem of the origin ol society to that of the origin of language, 
and held that language was a divine gift. But at this point he parts 
company with tlie theocratists, and In this very revelation of lan¬ 
guage finds a germ of progress. Originally, in the primitive state 
of man. iipeech and thought are identical; but gradually the two 
separate ; language is no longer only ^loken, it is also written and 
finally is printed. Thus the primitive unity is broken up; the 
original social order which co-cxisted with, and was dependent on 
it, breaks up also. New institutions spring up. upon which thought 
acts, and in and through which it even draws nearer to a final unity, 
a poftafsiusM. The volition of pnaitive man was one with that ol 
God but it Ixicomes broken up into separate volitions which oppo.se 
themselves to the divine will, and through the oppositions and trials 
of this world work onward to a second aM completer harmony. 
Humanity, therefore, posass throufffi three stages, the fall from 
perfectiM, the period of trial and the final re-birth or return to 
perfection. In the dim records at mythical times nay l>c traced 
the obscure outlines of primitive society and of its ran. Actual 
history exhibits the conflict of two great principles, which may be 
aaid to be realised in the patiieiani and plebeiaas of Rome, ^ch 
a dietioctnn of oaata is regarded by Balhuiclie as the original state 
of hiftoiioal society: apd history, as a whole, he considers to have 
followed the same course as that taken by the Roman plebs in its 
attempto to attain e q ta d tt y with the patriciate. On the events 
through which the hwmaa' Mice is to acnleve Ua destiny BaUanche 
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gives few intelligible hints. The sudden fiash which disclosed to the 
eyes of H^bal me whole epic of humanity cannot bo reproduced iji 
language trammelled by time and space. Scattered tbronghout the 
works of Ballanche are many valuable ideas on the connexion of 
events which makes possible a philosophy of history ; but his own 
theory docs not seem likely to find mure favour than it has already 
received. Besides the Ptdinginisie, Ballanche wrote a poem on the 
siege at Lyons (unpublished); J)u Sentiment consiaM dans la 
liflirature el dans les arts (1801); Antigone, a prose poem (1814); 
iissai sur tes instiMions sociates (1818), intended as a prelude to 
his great work; Lt VieiUard et le jeune homme. a philosophical 
dialogue (1819); L'Hommo sans nom, a novel (182^. 

See Ampire, Ballanche (Paris, 1848); Ste Beuve, Portraits 
contemporatus, vol. ii.; Damiron, Philosopkie de XIX’ siirle ; 
Eugene Blum, “ Essai sur BaUanche " (in Critique Philos., 30th 
June 1887); Gaston Frainnet, Essai Sur la philos. de P. S. Ballanche 
(Paris, 190.3, containing unpublished letters, portraits and full 
bibliography); C. Unit, La Vie el les oeuvres de Ballanche (1904). 
An admirable analysis of tlie works composing the Palingtnhie is 
given by Borchou, kevue des deux mondes (1831), t. 2. pp. 410-436. 

RAUiAMTINB. WILUAH (1812-1887), English serjeant-at- 
law, was born in London on the 3rd of Jantiary 1812, being the 
son of a London police-magistrate. He was educated at St Paul’s 
school, and called to the bar in 1834. He began in early life a 
varied acquaintance with dramatic and literary society, and his 
experience, combined with his own pushing cliaracter and acute 
intellect, helped to obtain for him very soon a large practice, 
particularly in criminal cases. He became known as a formidable 
cross-examiner, his great rival being Serj^t Parry (i8ib-i88o). 
The three great cases of his career were his successful prosecution 
of the murderer Franz Muller in 1864, his skilful defence of 
the Tichbome claimant in 1871 and his defence of the 
gaekwar of Baroda in 1875, his fee in this last case being one of 
the largest ever known. Ballantine became a serjeant-at-law 
in 1856. He died at Margate on the 9th of January 1887, having 
previously published more than one volume of reminiscences. 
Serjeant Ballantine's private life was decidedly Bohemian ; and 
though he earned large sums, he died very poor. 

BALLANTYNE, ROBERT MICHAEL (1825-1894), Scottish 
writer of fiction, was bom at Edinburgh on tlie 24th'of April 1825, 
and came of the same family as the famous printers and publishers. 
When sixteen years of age he went to Cwada and was for six 
years in the service of the Hud.son’s Bay Company. He returned 
to Scotland in 1847, and next year pubibhed his first book, 
Hudson's Bay; or, Life in the Wilds of North America. For 
some time he was employed by Messrs Constable, the publishers, 
but m 1856 he gave up business for the profession of literature, 
and began the seriei of excellent stories of adventure for the 
young with which his name is popularly associated. The Young 
Fur-Traders (1856), The Coral Island (1857), The World of Ice 
(1859), Vngava : a Tale of Eskimo iMnd (1857), The Dog Crusoe 
(i8to). The Lighthouse (1865), Deep Down (1868), The Pirate City 
(1874), ErUng the Bold (1869), The Settler and the Save^e (1877^ 
and other books, to the number of upwards of a hundred, followed 
in regular succession, his rule being in every case to write us far 
as possible from personal knowledge of tire scenes he described. 
Hb stories had the merit of being thoroughly healHiy in tone 
and possessed considerable graphic force. BiJlantyne was also 
no mean artbt, and exhibited some of hb water-colours at the. 
Royal Scottish Academy. He lived in later years at Harrow, 
and died on the 8th of February 1894, at Rome, where he had 
gone to attempt to shake off the results of overwork. He wrote 
a volume of Personal Reminiscences of Book-making (1893). 

BALLARAT [Ballaakat] and BALLARAT EAST, a dty and 
a town (rf Grenville county, Victoria, Australia, 74 m. nil 
W.N.W. of Melbourne. The city and BoUaret Eut, separated 
only by the Yarrowee Creek, are distinct municipalities.. Pop. 
of Ballarat (it^i) 25,448; of Ballarat East, 18,262. Ballarat 
b the second city and the chief gold-mining centre of the state. 
Hie alluvial gold-fieids were the richest ever opened up, but as 
these deposits have become exhausted the quartz reefs at deep 
levels have been exploited, and several mines ore worked at deptte 
exceeding 1000 ft. The dty u the seat of Anglican and RMnan 
CariioUc bbhops. It has a number oladmiraUeputdic buildup, 
whUe, among se 3 >eral parks and nenetion grounds, mention 
must be made of the fine botanical guden, 730 sxans in extent. 
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where, in Lake Wendouree, piraculture is carried on with great 
success. The schod of mines is the most important in Australia 
and is affiliated to the university of Melbourne. Ballarat is an 
important railway centre and its industries include wot^len- 
milling, brewing, iron-founding, flour-milling and distflling. 
Owing to its elevation of 1438 ft. it has an exceptionally cool 
and Withy climate.' Although the district is principally d^oted 
to mining it is well adapted for sheep-farming, and some of the 
finest wool in the world is produced near Bailamt. The existence 
of the towns is due to the heavy immigration which followed 
upon the discovery of tlie gold-fields in 1851. In 1854, in their 
resistance of an arbitrary tax, the miners came into armed conflict 
with the authorities; but a commission was appointed to in¬ 
vestigate their grievances ; and a charter was granted to the 
town in 1855. In 1870 Ballarat was raised to the rank of a city. 

BALLAST (O. Swed. barlast, perhaps from bar, bare or 
mere, and last, load), heavy material, such as gravel, stone 
or metal, placed in the hold of a ship in order to immerse her 
sufficiently to giv^e adequate stability. In botany “ ballast- 
plants " are so called because they have been introduced into 
countries in which they are not indigenous through their seeds 
being carried in such ballast. A ship “ in Ixillast ” is one which 
carries no paying cargo. In modern vessels the place of ballast 
is taken by water-tanks which are filled more or less as required 
to trim the ship. The term is also applied to materials like gravel, 
broken slog, burnt clay, &c., used to form the bed in which the 
slec|jers or ties of a railway track are laid, and also to the sand 
which a balloonist takes up with him, in order tliat, by throwing 
portions of it out of the car from time to time, he niay lighten 
iiis balloon when he desires to rise to a higher level. 

BALLATER (Gaelic for “ the town on a sloping hill ”), a 
village in the jrarish of Glenmuick, Aberdeenshire, Scotland, 
670 ft. above ibc sea, on the left bank of the Dee, here crossed 
by a fine bridge, 43I m. by rail W. by S. of Aberdeen. It is 
the terminus of the Deeside railway tmd the station for Balmoral, 
q m. to the W. Founded in 1770 to provide accommodation 
for the visitors to the mineral wells of Pannanich, ij ra. to the E., 
it has since become a popular summer resort. It contains the 
Altjert Memorial Hall and the barracks for the sovereign’s body¬ 
guard,used when the king is in residence at Balmoral. Red granite 
is the chief building material of the houses. Ballatrich farm, 
where Byron spent part of his boyhood, lies some 4 m. to the fi. 
Ballatcr has a mean temperature of 44*6® F., and an average 
annual rainfall of 33^4 in. 

BALLEN8TEOT, a town of Germany, in the duchy of Anhalt, 
on the river Getel, 30 m. E. of Quedlinburg by rail. Pop. (1900) 
542,1- It is pleasantly situated under the north-eastern declivity 
of the Harz mountains. The inhabitants are mostly engaged 
in figriculture and there is practically no other industry. The 
palace of the dukes of Anhalt, standing on on eminence, contains 
a library and collections of various kinds, including a good 
picture gallery. It is approached by a fine avenue of trees and 
is surrounded by a well-wooded park. In the Schlosskirche 
the grave of Albert the Bear, margrave of Brandenbuig (iioo- 
H70) has been discovered. 

BALLET, a performance in whkh dancing, music and panto¬ 
mime are involved. Originally derived from the (Scilian) Gr. 
jiakXi^uv, to dance, rite word has passed through the 
Med. Lat. ballare (with baUator as synonymous with sdlator) 
to the Ital. ballare and baHaia, to the Fr. balltt, to the O. 
Eng. word haUette, and to ballad. In 0. Fr., according to 
Rousseau, ballet signifies “ to dance, to sing, to rejoice ” ; and 
thus it incorporates three distinct modem words, “ ballet, ball 
and ballad.” Through the gradual changes in the amusements 
of diflerent ^es, the meaning of the first two words has at length 
l^ome lunited to dancing, and the third is now confined to 
singing. But, although ballads are so longer the vocal accom- 
panimenU to dances round the maypole, old ballads are still sung 
to dance tunes. Tlie present acceptation of the word ballet is—a 
theatrical representation in which a story is told only by gesture, 
acconip^ed by music, which should be characterised by stronger 
emphsiis than would be employed with the voice. The dancing 
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should be connected wirii the story but is more commonly inci¬ 
dental. The French word gras found to ^ so comprehensive as 
to reqi^ further definitiem, and thus the above-de^Iied would 
be distinguished as the ballet d’aetim or pantomime ballet, while 
a single scene, such as that of a village festival with its danws, 
would now be termed a dwertissemmt. 

The balUt d’aetion, to which the changed meaning of the word 
is to be ascribed, and therewith the introduction of modern liaHet, 
has been generally attributed to the isth century. Novelty of 
entertainment was then sought for in the splendid courts of Italy, 
in order to celebrate events which were thought great in their 
time, such as the m^ages of princes, or the triumphs of their 
arms. Invention was on the rack for novelty, and the skill of the 
machinist was taxed to the utmost. It has been supposed tlwt 
the art of the old Roman pantemimi was then revived, to add to 
the attractions of court-danccs. Under the Roman empire the 
panUmtmi had represented cither a mythological story, or perhaps 
a scene from a Greek tragedy, by mute gestures, while a chorus, 
placed in the background, sang cantica to narrate the fable, or to 
describe the action of the scene. The question is whether mute 
pantomimic action, which is the essence of modern ballot, was 
carried through those court entertainments, in which kings, 
queens, princes and princesses, took parts with the courtiers ; or 
whether it is of later growth, and derived from professional dances 
upon the stage. The former is the general opinion, hut the court 
entertainments of Italy and France were masques or masks 
which included declamation and song, like those of Ben jonson 
with Inigo Jones for the court of James I. 

The earliest modern btdlet on record was that given by 
Bergunzio di Botta at Tortona to celebrate the marriage of the 
duke of Milan in 1489. The ballet, like other forms of dancing, 
was developed and perfected in France ; it is closely associated 
with the history of the opera ; but in England it came much later 
than the opera, for it was not introduced until the i8th century, 
and in the first 1 talian operas given in 1 xmdon there was no ballet. 
During the regency of Lord Middlesex a ballet-master was 
appointed and a corps of dancers formed. The ballet has had 
three distinct stages in its development. For a long time it was 
to lie found only at the court, when princely entertainments were 
given to celebrate greAt occasions. At tlwit rime ladies of the 
highest rank performed in the ballet and spent much time in 
practising and perfecting themselves for it. Catherine dc’ Medid 
introduced these entertainments into France and spirit large sums 
of money on devising performances to distract her son’s attention 
from the afloirs of the state. Baltasarini, otherwise known as 
Beaujoyeulx, was the composer of a famous entertainment given 
by (’atherinc in 1581 called the ‘‘ Ballet Comique de la Reyne.” 
This marks an era in the history of the opera and ballet, for we 
find here for the first time dance and music arranged for the 
display of coherent dramatic ideas. Henry IV., Louis XIIl. and 
XIV. were all lovers of the ballet and performed various 
characters in them, and Richelieu used the ballet as an instrument 
for the expression of political purposes. Lully was the first to 
make an art of the composition of Imllet music and he was the 
first to insist on the admission of women as ballet dancens, 
feminine characters having hitherto been assumed by men 
dressed as women. When Louis XIV. became too fat to dance, 
the ballet at court became un{x)pular and titus was ended the 
first stage of its development. It was then adopted in the 
colleges at prize distributions and other occasions, when the 
ballets of Lully and Quinauit were commonly performed. The 
third period in the history of the ballet was marked by its appear¬ 
ance on the stage, where it has remained ever since. It should be 
added that up till the third period dramatic poems had acemn- 
panied the ballet and the dramatic meaning was helped out with 
speech and song; but with the advent of the third period speech 
disappeared and the purely pantomime performance, or hdlet 
d'action, was instituted. 

The father of ballet daKdng as wc know it at the present day 
was Jean Georges Noverre {qx,). The baUel d'aefiott was really 
invented by him; in fact, the Mllet has never advfliteed bejKXid 
the stage to which he brought it; it has rather gone back. The 
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esMtice of Noverre’s theoiy was that mere display was not enough 
to ensure interest and life for the bal^t; and some years ago Sir 
Augustus Harris expressed a similar opinion when he was asked 
wherein lay the reason of the decadence of the modern ballet. 
Noverre brought to a high degree of perfection the art of present¬ 
ing a story by means of pantomime, and he never allowed dancing 
which was not the direct expression of a particular attitude of 
mind. Apart from Noverre. the greatest ballet-master was 
undoubtedly Gaetano Apolline Halthazarc Vestris (?.».), who 
mcxlestly called himself le dieu df la danse, and was, indeed, the 
finest male dancer that Kurope ever produced. Gluck composed 
Iph'igenie tn Aidide in conjunction with Vestris. In 1750 the 
two greatest dancers of the day performedaogether in Paris in a 
ballet-opera called Uandre. et Hero ; the dancers were Vestris and 
Madame Camargo Iq.v.), who introduced short skirts in the ballet. 

The word “ balette ” was first used in the Rnglish language 
by Dry'den in 1607, and the first descriptive ballet seen in 
London was The Tavern Bilkers, which was played at Drury 
Lane in 1702. Since then the liallet in England has been purely 
exotic and has merely followed on the lines of French develop¬ 
ments. The palmy days of the ballet in England were in the 
first half of the jpth century, when a royal revenue was spent 
on the maintenance of this fashionable attraction. Some famous 
dancers of this period were Carlotta Grisi, Mdlle Taglioni (who 
is said to have turned the heads of an entire generation), Fanny 
Elsslcr, Mdlle Cerito, Miss P. Horton, Miss Lucile Grabn and 
Mdlle Carolina Rosati. In later years Kate Vaughan was a 
remarkably graceful dancer of a new type in England, and, in 
Sir Augustus Harris's opinion, she did much to elevate the 
modem art. She was the first to make skirt-dancing popular, 
although that achievement will not be regarded as an unmixed 
Ixsnefit by every student of the art. Skirt-dancing, in itself a 
beautiful exhibition, Ls a departure from true dancing in the 
sense that the steps arc of little importance in it; and we have 
seen its development extend to a mere exhibition of whirling 
draperies under many-cdoured lime-lights, 'llie best-known 
of Miss Vaughan’s disciples and imitators (each of whom has 
contributed something to the art on her own account) were Miss 
•Sylvia Grey and Miss Letty Lind. Of the older and classical 
school of ballet-dancing Adeline Genie became in London the 
finest exponent. Itut Iwllet-dancing, affected by a tendency in 
modem entertainment to make less and less demands on the in¬ 
telligence ap^l intellectual appreciation of the public, and more 
and more demands on the eye—tlte sense most easily affected- —has 
gradually developed into a spectacle, the diief interest of which 
is quite independent of dancing. Thousands of pounds are spent 
on dressing a small army of women who do little but march 
about the stage and group themselves in accordance with some 
design of colour and mass ; and no more is asked of the intelli¬ 
gence than to believe that a ballet dressed, for example, in 
military uniform is a compliment to or glorification of the army. 
Only a few out of hundreds of members of the corps de ballet are 
really dancers and they perform against a background of colour 
afforded by the majority. It seems unlikely that we shall see 
any revival of the best period and styles of dancing until a 
higher standard of grace and manners becomes fashioirabic in 
society. With the constantly increasing abolition of ceremony, 
courtliness of manner is bound to diminish ; and only in an 
atmosphere of ceremony, courtesy and chivalry can the dance 
maintain itself in perfection. 

LiTKaATURK.-One of the most complete Ixmlcs on die ballet is 
by the Jesuit. Claude Franvois Meneslricr. I)»s Ballets anciens et 
modernes, 121110 (1682). He was the inyiptor of a ballet for 
Louis XIV. in 1658 ; and in his book he analyses about fifty of the 
early Italian and French ballets. See also Noverre, LMres eur la 
danse (1760; new rd. 1804): Castcl-Blase, La Danse et las ballets 
(lSj2), and Les Origiues de I'opira (i86g). 

BALL-FLOWIS, an architectural ornament in the form of a 
ball inserted in the cup of a flower, which came into use in the 
latter part of the rjth, and was in greift vogue in the early part 
of the 14th century. It is generwy placed in rows at equal 
distances in the htdlow of a mouldii^ frequently by the tides of 
mullions. The earliest known is said to ^ in the west part of 


Salisbury cathedral, where it is mixed with the tooth ornament.' 
It seems to have been used more and more frequaitiy, till at 
Gloucester cathedral, in the south side, it is in profusion. 

BALLIA, a town and district of British India, in the Benares 
division of the United Provinces. The town is situated on the 
left bonk of the Ganges, below the confluence of the lesser Sarju. 
It is really an aggregation of rural villages. Pop. (i^i) 15,*78- 

The district of B^ia, constituted in 1879, occupies an angle 
at the junction of the Gogra with the Ganges, being bordered 
by two districts of Behar. It contains an area of 1245 sq. m. 
Owing to the greet pressure on the soil from the density of the 
population, to the reluctance to part with land characteristic 
of small proprietors, to the generally great productiveness of 
land and to the very light assessment of government revenue, 
land in Ballia, for agricultural purposes merely, has a market 
value higher tiian in almost any other district. It commonly 
brings in Rs 200 per bigha, or £20 per acre, and sometimes 
double that figure. In 1901 the population was 987,768, showing 
a decrease of 5 % in the decade. The principal crops are rice, 
barley, otlier food-grains, pulse, sugar-cane and opium. There 
are practically no manufactures, except that of sugar. Trade 
is carried on largely by way of the two bordering rivers. 

B ALLIN A, a seaport and market-town of county Mayo, 
Ireland, in the north parliamentary division, on the left bank 
of the river Moy, with a station on the Killala branch of the 
Midland Great Western railway. Pop. of urban district (1901) 
4505. Across the river, and therefore in county Sligo, is the 
suburb of Ardnaree, connected with Ballinu by two bridges. 
In Ardnaree is the Roman Catholic cathedral (diocese of Kili^), 
with an east window of Munich glass, and the ruins of an Augus- 
tinian abbey (1427) adjoining. Tliere is a Roman Catholic 
diocesan college and the Protestant parish church is also in 
Ardnaree. A wnvent was erected in 2867. In trade and 
population Ballina is the first town in the county. Tl>e salmon- 
fishery and fish-curing are important branches of its trade; 
and it has also breweries and flour-mills and manufactures snuff 
and coarse linen. On the 25th of August 1798, lioUina was 
entered by the French under General Humbert, marching from 
their landing-place at Killala. In the neighbourhood tliere is 
the interesting cromlech of the four Maels, which, if actually 
erected over the criminals whose name it bears, is proved by 
the early annals of Ireland to belong to the 7th century a.d. 
llieir story relates that these men, foster-brothers of Cellach, 
bishop of Kilmore-Moy, murdered him at the instigation of 
Guaire Aidhne, king of Connaught, but were themselves executed 
at Ardnarc (Ard-na-riaghadh, the hill of the executions) by the 
bishop’s brother. 'Hie Moy is a notable salmon river for rod¬ 
fishing and its tributaries and the neighbouring lakes contain 
trout. 

BALUNASLOE, a market town of county Galway, Ireland, 
in the east parliamentary division, 91 m. W. of Dublin, on the 
Midland Great Western main line. Pop, of urban dritrict (1901) 
4904. The river Suck, an effluent of the Shannon, divides it 
into two parts, of which the eastern was in county Roscommon 
until 1898. The town contains remains of a castle of Elizabethan 
date. Industries include brewing, flour-milling, tanning, hat¬ 
making and carriage-building. 'Trade is assisted by water- 
communication through the Grand canal to the Shannon. The 
town is widely celebrated for its great annual cattle-fair held in 
October, at which vast numbers of cuttle and sheep are offered 
for sale. Adjoining the town is Garbally Castle, the seat of the 
earl of Qancarty, into the demesne of which the great fair 
extends from the town. 

BALU8TKS (from the Gr. jUkhtiv, to Hirow), the science of 
throwing warlike missiles or projectiles. It is now divided into 
two parts :—Exterior Ballistics, in which the motion of the 
projectile is conridered after it has received its initial impulse, 
when the projectile is moving freely under the influence of 
gravity and the resistance of the air, and it is required to de¬ 
termine the circumstances so as to hit a certain object, with a 
view to its destruction or perforation; and intmor Ballistics, 
in which the pressiu-e of the powder-ps fs analysed in the bore 
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of the gun, and the investigation is carried out of the requisite 
charge of powder to secure the initial velocity of the projectile, 
without straining the gun unduly. The calculation of the stress 
in the various parts of the gun due to the powder pressure is 
dealt with in the article Ordnancr. 

I. Ext&riok Ballistics 

In the ancient theory due to Galileo, the resistance of the air is 
ignored, and, as shown in the article on Mechanics (§ 13), the 
trajectory is now a parabola. But this theory is very far from 
being of practical value for most purposes of gunnery ; so that 
a first requirement is an accurate experimental knowledge of the 
resistance of the air to the projectiles employed, at all velocities 
useful in artillery. The theoretical assumptions of Newton and 
Euler {hypotheses magis mathemaUcae quam naturaUs) of a 
resistance varying ns some simple power of the velocity, for 
instance, as the square or cube of the velocity (the quadratic 
or cubic law), lead to results of great analytical complexity, 
and are useful only for provisional extrapolation at high or low 
velocity, pending further experiment. 

The foundation of our knowledge of the resistance of the air, 
ns employed in the construction of ballistic tables, is the scries of 
experiments carried out between 1-864 and i88o by the Rev. F. 
Bashforth, B.D. (Report on the Experiments made with the Rash- 
forth Chronograph, lie., 1865-1870; Einal Report, \-c., 1878 -1880; 
The Bashforth Chronograph, Cambridge, iStjo). According to 
these experiments, the resistance of the air can be represented 
by no simple algebraical law over a large range of velocity. 
Abandoning therefore all a prion theoretical assumption, 
Bashforth set to work to measure experimentally the velocity of 
shot and the resistance of the air by means of e(iuidistant electric 
screens furnished with vertical threads or wire, and by a chrono¬ 
graph which measured the instants of time at which the screens 
were cut by a .shot flying nearly horizontally. Formulae of the 
calculus of finite differences enable us from the chronograph 
records to infer the velocity and retardation of the shot, and 
thence the resistance of the air. 

As a first result of experiment it was found that the resistance of 
similar shot was proportional, at the same velocity, to the surface 
or cross section, or square of the diameter. The resistance R can 
thus lie divided into two factors, one of which is rf'-'. where d denotes 
the diameter of the shot in inches, and the other factor Ls denoted 
by p. where p is the resistance in pounds at the same velocity to 
a similar i-in. projectile; thus 'R—d‘p, and the value of p, for 
velocity rangiiiK from ifioo to 2150 ft. per second (f/s) is given 111 the 
second column ol the extract from the abridgeil ballistic table below. 

These values of p refer to a standard density of the air, of 534-22 
pains pet cubic foot, which is the density of dry air at sea-level in the 
latitude of Greenwich, at a temperatun- of 62" I-', and a barometric 
height of 30 in. 

But in consequence of the humidity of the climate of England 
it Ls better to suppose the air to be (on the average) two-thirds 
saturated with aqueous vai>our, and then the standard temperature 
will lie reduced to 60° F.. so as to secure tlie same standard density ; 
the density ol the air being reduced perceptibly liy the jircsence of 
tile aqueous vapour. 

It is further assumed, as the result of experiment, that the re¬ 
sistance is proportional to the density of the air; .so that if the 
standard density changes from unity to any other relative density 
denoted by t, then R.=T(f*p, and t is called the coefficient of tenuity. 

The factor r becomes of Importance in long range high angle 
fire, whore the shot reaches the higher attenuated etrata of the 
almosphere ; on the other hand, we musUtake t about 800 in a 
calculation of shooting under water. 

. The resistance of the air is reduced considerably in modern pro¬ 
jectiles by giving Utem a greater length and a sharper point, and 
by the omission of projectmg studs, a factor s, called the coefficient 
of shape, being introduced to allow for this change. 

For a projectile in which the ogival head is struck with a radius 
of 2 diameters. Bashforth puts »=0-975; on the other hand, for 
a flat-headed projectile, os required at proof-butts, it 1-8, say 2 on 
the average. 

For spherical shot e is not constant, and a separate ballistic table 
must be constructed ; but « may be taken as 1-7 on the average. 

lastly, to allow for the superior centering of the shot obtainable 
with the breech-loading system, Bashforth introduces a factor a, 
called the coefficient of steadiness. 

This steadiness may vary during the flight of the projectile, as 
the shot may be unsteady for some distance after leaving the muzzle, 
afterwards steadying down. like a spinning-top. Again, a may 
increase as the gun wears out, after firing a number of rounds. 
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Collecting all the coefficients, r, k, e, into one, we put 

(1) R-nnd^pmndPfty), where 

( 2 ) 

and n is called the coefficient of reduclian. 

By means of a well-chosen value of n. determined by a few ex¬ 
periments. it is possible, pending further experiment, with the most 
recent design, to utilize mshforth's experiment^ results carried out 
with old-fashioned projectiles fired from muzzle-loading guns. For 
instance, «iwo-B or even less is considered a good average for the 
modem rifle bullet. 

Starting with the experimental values of p, for a standard pro¬ 
jectile, fired under standard conditions in air of standard density, 
we proceed to the construction of the ballistic table. We first 
determine the time t in seconds required for the velocity of a shot. 
d inches in diameter ^nd weighing to th, to fall from any initial 
velocity V(f/s) to any final velocity »(f/s). The shot is supposed 
to move horizontally, and the curving effect of gravity is ignored. 

If A( seconds is the lime during which the resistance of the air, 
R th, causes the velocity of the shot to fall A(>(f/s). so that the 
velocity drops from v-t Ide to e - JAe in passing through the moan 
velocity u, tiicn 

(3) Rdf-loss of momentum in second-pounds, 

w(v 4 ldi<)/g - wiv - iAi'tfg = wisvjg 
so that with the value of R in (1), 

(4) id-wSSvjndtpg. 

We put 

( 5 ) wfnd‘- V, 

and call C the ballistic coefficient (driving power) of the shot, lo 
that 

(6) d<=CdT, where 

(7) dT=du/g/’, 

and at is the time in seconds (or the velocity to drop Av of the 
standard shot for which C-i, and for which the ballistic table 
calculated. 

Since p is determined cxjicrlmentally and tabulut< d us a function 
ol V, the velocity is taken as the argument ol the lialiistic table; 
and Ikkint; Ae— lo. the average value ot p in the interval is used to 
determine AT. 

Denoting the value ot T at any velocity e by T (»*), then • 

(8) T(e)—sum of all the preceding values ol AT plus an arbi¬ 
trary constant. ex])rrs.sed by the notation 

(9) T(v) = Z(Av)/gp I a constant, or Jdvjgp + a corwtunt, in which 
p is supposi'd known as a function of v. « 

The constant may Im* any arbitrary number, as in using the table 
the difference only is required of two tabular values for an initial 
velocity V and final velocity v ; and thus 

(10) T(V) T(»):vj;^'di'/gp or/y*)/gp; 
and for a shot whose lialiistic coc'flicient is C 

(11) <-C[T(V)-.T(v)l. 

To save the trouble of proportional parts the value of T(r/) for 
unit increment ot i- is inU-rpolated in a full-length extended ballistic 
table for T. 

Next, if tile shot advances a distance As ft. in the time Af. during 
which the velocity tails from u + jAw to 11 - JAv, we have 

{12) RAs = loss of kinetic energy in foot-pounds 

^w{v + ihvyig-w{v ■ isv)^lg = tuvAv/g, so that 

(13) Aj=uwAii/»<FpgirC'AS, where 

(14) AS =• iiAi//gp = I/AT, 

and AS is the advance in feet of a shot for which C~t, while the 
velocity tails An in passing through the average velocity 1/. 

Denoting tiy S(i/) tlie sum of all the values of AS uji to any assigned 
velocity 0, 

(15)'S(t') = S(AS) -4 a constant, by which S(t/) is calculated from 
AS. and tlien between two assigned velocities V and v, 

(16) S(V)■ S(n)w 2 /'^= tip' 

and if s feet is the advance of a shot whose ballistic coefficient is C. 

(17) ,s--C[S(V)-S(f/)]. 

In an extended table of S, the value is interpolated for unit incre¬ 
ment of velocity. 

A third table, due to Sir W. D. Niven, F.R.S., called the degree 
table, determines the change of direction of motion of the shot 
while the velocity changes from V to v, the shot flying nearly 
horizontally. 

To explain the theory of this table, suppose the tangent at the 
point ol the trajectory, where the velocity is 0, to make an angle i 
radians with the horizon. 

Resolving normally in the trajectory, and supposing the resistance 
of the air to act tangentially, 

(18) ‘ v{dilit)-c<xai, 

when- di denotes the infinitesimal decrement of f in the infiniteshnal 
increment of time it. 
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In a problem of direct fire, where the trajectory is flat enough 
for co» i to be undistinguishable from unity, equation (i 6 ) be<»mes 

(iq) vidildt)=g, or difdit~g/v; 

so that wu can put 

(20) AijSt^glv, 

if V denotes tile mean velocity durmg the small finite interval of 
time A/, during which the direction of motion of the shot changes 
through At radians. 

If the inclination or change of inclination in degrees is denoted 
by d or AB, 

( 2 1) 3 /i 8 o-■ i/ir, 80 that 

( 22 ) 

r w V 

and if B and i change lo I) and I for the standard projectile, 

'^■ 1 ) ^ 0 =L^^,an<l 

( 24 ) r(V) - If,.). 2 or £ njvj - d(..).- i|°[i(V) - 
The differences AI) and AI are thus calculated, while the values 


of 0(1,) and I(i,) are obtained by summation with the arithmometer 
and entered m their rrapectivo columns. 

Fot some ^iposes it is preferable to retain the circular measure. 
t radians, as being undistinguishable from sin » and tan » when i is 
small as m direct fire. 

The lart function A, called the altitude function, will be explained 
when high an^lc lire is considered. 

I i.. I". S. p, I, A. arc shown numerically in the follow¬ 

ing extract from an ahntlgod ballistic table, in which the velocity 
"gpment and proceeds by an increment of lo 1/s; 

^ ‘r n^® '’V experiment, and the 

gaming Mlumns follow by calculation in the maimer explained 
above. The initial values ol T. S, I), I, A must lie accented M 
belonging to the anterior portion of the table. * 

In any region of velocity where it is possible to represent p with 
fi “ empirical formula compowd of a single 

^ ,■ t^rategration can Ire effected which replaces 

the summation m do), (i6). md (24); and from an analysts the 
Krupp experiments Coloiiel Zabudski found the most appropriate 
index *» m a region of velocity as given in the following tabli and 

^ f h) or ""/* or its equivalent 

Cr, where r is the retardation. 


AuRinotu Bm.listic Table. 


i 7 .rK)f> ii 
I 7 - 30 .t ! 
I 7 - 5 I 5 ! 
'7-75t 11 


i 8 - 4<-.1 i 

18*706 If 

18- 078 ! 

19- 227 i' 

19-504 1; 

« 9 - 7 S 5 i; 


27 -.W 57 

27-5728 

27 - 5 o(,(> 

27.f)2()l 

27-1,523 

27.0783 

27.70,(0 

27 - 72"5 

27-7547 

27-7791, 

27.8043 

27-8287 

27.8529 

27-8708 

27-9005 

27.9239 

27.9471 

27- 9701 
27.9928 

28- 0153 
38-0376 
28-0597 
28-0810 
28.1033 
28-1247 
28-1459 
28-1669 
28-1878 
28-2085 
28-2290 
28-2493 
28*2694 
28-2893 
28-3 Cx)o 
28-3286 
28-3480 
38*3672 
28.38rj2 
28-4049 
28-4234 
28-4417 
28.4598 
28-4776 
28.4952 

28-5126 

28-5297 

28-541,6 

28.5798 
28.5961 
28-6121 
28-6279 
28-6435 
28-6589 I 


.59-8i 

.V)-08 

39-51 

I 39-34 
39-17 

! . 39-01 

' 38-90 

j 38-75 

38.61 

38-46 

38-32 
38-19 
I . 38-01 
i 37-83 

! 37-^6 

37-48 

37-26 

30-99 

.30-73 

30-47 

36.21 
' 35-95 

! 35-65 

; 33-35 
; 33-06 
■ 34-77 
34-49 
' . 34 - 2 » 


18587.00 

i8f,3f,.47 

18673.74 

18716-82 

18759-72 

18802*44 

1S844.99 

18887.38 

18929.56 
18971-54 

19013-32 

l9l>54-92 

19090-33 

10137.56 
19178.62 
19210-52 
19260-21 
19300-74 
19.341-07 
19381-20 

19421-26 

19461.07 

19500-75 

19540-26 

I 9579 -<» 

19618.77 

19057-78 

19690-68 

197 . 35-43 

19774-04 

19812-50 

19850.82 

19889-01 

19927-02 

199 fH -85 

20002.51 

20039.99 

20077-25 

20114-24 

20150-97 

20187-44 

20223-65 

20259-60 

20295-25 

20350-60 

20365-66 

20400-43 

20434.92 

20469-13 I 

20503-01, 

20536-66 

20570.00 

20603-02 
20635-78 ; 
20668-28 
20700.53 I 


49-7729 

49-81,40 

49-8346 

49-8647 

49-894.3 

49-9-234 

49-9521 

49- 9803 

51,-0080 

. 5<>-0353 

50- 0f,2I 
50.0885 

.30-1I45 

50.i4(.i 

50-1653 

50.1901 

50.2145 

50 - 2.385 

50-2621 

50.2854 

50.3083 

50-3308 

50-35.30 

JO -3749 

50-3965 

50-4177 

50-4386 

50-4592 

50-4795 

. 50-4995 

50-519.3 

50.5388 

50.5580 

50-5799 

50-5955 

50.6139 

.50-6320 

30-6498 

50 -(g ,73 

50-6845 

50.7014 

50.7180 

50-7.343 

50-7503 

50.7661 

50-7816 

50.7968 

50-8117 

50-8264 

50-8408 

50.8549 j 

50.8688 I 

50-8824 

50.8958 

50-9090 

50-9219 


•000543 

•c,(M ,534 

•IKK,535 

•000517 

•OOO50B 

•otxy5oo 

•000492 

•000484 

•000476 

•000468 

•000461 

•000455 

•000446 

•O(xi 43 o 

•000432 

•000425 


•000303 

•000388 

•<h>0382 

•000376 

•000370 

•000365 

•000360 

•000350 

.000345 

•000340 

•‘^385 


•868675 

•869218 

•sCy 7.*>2 

•870277 

•870794 

•877302 

►871^2 

• 872 a 94 

■872778 

•873254 

•873722 

•874183 

.874636 

•873082 

•875521 

•875953 

•876378 

•876797 

•877209 

■877615 

•878015 

•87840^ 

•878796 

•879178 

•8795.54 

•879924 

-880289 

•880649 

•881004 

•881.3.54 

•881699 

•882039 

•R82374 

•882704 

•883029 

•883349 

•883665 

•883976 

•884281 

•884581 

•884876 

•885166 

•885451 

•885731 

.886006 

•886276 

•886541 

•886801 


.888035 

.8882^ 

•888499 

•888725 


8470-36 
85 <, 8-13 
8.54 5 -/<> 
8583.24 

862(>. 59 

8657.80 

8694.89 

8731.85 

8768-65 

8805-30 

8841-80 

8878-15 

8914.36 

8950.43 

8986-37 

9022-18 

9057^83 

9093-36 

9128-73 

9163.99 

9199.10 

9234.06 

9268*92 

93 o. 3 -fi 5 

9338-24 

9372-70 

9407^93 

9441-28 

9475'42 

9309-44 

9543-35 

9577-15 

9610-84 

9644-39 

9f>77-79 

9711.05 

9744-17 

9777-II 
98^-82 
9842-30 

9874-56 

9906-61 

9938-44 

9970-01 

10001-33 

10032-40 

10063-33 

10093-80 

10124-14 

10134-14 

10184.06 
10213-65 
10242-97 
10272-07 
10300-95 
, lb3g9.6l 
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1 V' 

«. 

log*. 

Crx,gp-f{v)=n-<lh. 

3600 





7-55 

2*3909520 

X 3*6090480 

2600 





1.7 

2*9038022 

yW xlog-' 3.0961978 

i iKcx> 




I 

2 

3-8807404 

x log-' 4-1792596 


3 

7 -OI 90 Q 77 

V* xlog“* 8*9809023 

1330 





5 

73.7981288 

»* xlog-'i 4 . 8 oi 87 r 2 



7.2265570 

«•’ xlog-' 8-7734430 


2 

4*3301086 

X log-' 5-6698914 


,jy 




The numbers have changed Irom kilogramme*mctre to j)uund- 
foot units by ('olonel Ingalls, and cm]>l<»yed by him in tlie cnlculu' 
tion of an extencloci l)anistic table, which can be comi>arcd with 
the result of the abridgf^d table. The calculation can be carried 
out in each region of velocity Iroin the formulae : 

(25) T(V)-T(<.)^aJ\'-“*', R(V)-S(<')-A 

and the correspiinding integration. 

The following exerci.ses will show the application of the 
ballistic table. A slide rule should be used for the arithmetical 
operations, as it works to the accuracy obtainable in practice. 

Example i. Determine the time i sec. and distance s ft. in which 
the velocity falls from 2150 to rOoo f/s 

(a) of a f> in. shot weighing 100 Ih. taking w—o.iifi. 

(ii) of a rifle bullet, o-joj-in. calilire, weighing hall an oimce. taking 
II -o-8. 


The first equation leads, as before, to 

(28) ^ <-Cfr(V)-T(«)} 

( 29 ) 

The Integration of (24) gives 

l 3 “) ^ „ constant - gt »(K 4 T - i), 

(tt 

if T denotes tlic whole time of flight from O to the point B (fig. i), 
where the trajectory cuts the line of sight; so that 4» is the time to 
the vertex A. where the shot is flying parallel to OB. 

Integrating (27) again, 

( 37 ) y ■= y(lT< - 4<*) “ 4gf(T - t) j 

and denoting T / by and taking g=32f/s’, 

(32) }/ = Iflff*. 

which is Colonel Sladen’s formula, employed in plotting ordinates 
of a trajectory. 

At tlic vertex A, where y=.H, we have <=<'= 4 T, so that 

( 33 ) H = JffT», 

which for practical purposes, taking g = 32, is replaced by 
1 . 14 ) U =• ■tT*. or (2T)« 

Thus, if the time of flight of a shell is 5 sec., the height of the vertex 
of the transitory is alKiut 100 tt.; and if tlie fuse is set to hurst the 
shell one-tenth of a second short of its impact at B, the height of the 
hurst is 7-84. say 8 it. 

The line ot sight Ox. considered lionaontal in range table results, 
may lie inclined slightly to the horizon, ns in shooting up or down 
a moderate slope, without apjireciahle modification of (28) and (29), 
and y or I’M is still drawn vertically to meet OB in M. 

Oiven the ballistic coefficient C, the initial velocity V, and a range 
of K yds. or X =- 3R ft., the final velocity v is first calculated from 
(29) by 

(15) S(t)=rS(V) - X/C, 

and then the time of flight T by 

(.Vi) T = r.:T(V) - T(ti)). 

Denoting the angle of departure and descent, measured in degrees 


V. 


^2150 


V, 

T(V). 

' hi " 

1/C. 

S(V). 

S(e). 

1000 

28.(1891 

•47-.5457 

1-1434 

207t)0-53 

18587*00 


s/C._ 
SI'.1-5.1 


d. 

w. 

C. 

i/C. 

i. 

s/C. .1. 

(a) j 6 
(l>) ! 0.303 

100 

1/32 

a-894 
0*426 

I’I 434 

I'I 4.14 

3-307 

0*486 

2773-.51 <>174 ( 40.(8 yds.) 

21 J 3-.53 1 900 (300 yds.) 


and from the line of sight OB by p and j 3 , tlic total 
deviation m the range OB is (fig. i) 

(37) + 0 {I)(V) - D(t>)j. 

To share tlie 5 between 0 and ft, the vertex A is 
taken as the point of half-time (and therefore beyond 
half-range, because ot Ihe continual diminution of the 
velocity), and the velocity i'„ at A Ls calculated from the 
formula 


(38) T(v,) T(V) 


.iT= 


4 {T(V)+T(u)); 


K.\aniple 2. Deternniu* tlu* romaining velocity r and time of fliglil 
/ over a ran;,»f <)«■ io<k> yds. of the same two shot' fired with the same 
muzzle velocity V —2150 f/s. 


and now the degree table for I)(w) gives 

(39) 0 - C{1>{V) - D(Vc)), 

(40) ft = C{D(ii.) - DC*)}. 


1 ' 

S. 

j/C. 

1 S(V). 

S("). 

V. 

1 T(V). 1 

T(ii). 

i/C. 

i (») 1 

3 UOO ' 

'037 

* 20700 * 

I 9 l 5 fi 3.53 

1861 

\ 28*6891 1 

28*1690 

o*52or 

(b) 1 

3000 

7050 

1 20700.53 

ilbSo-S.t 

920* 

j 28*6891 1 

23.0803 

5 *6 o88 


I. 

'•.505 

2-387 


This value of 0 is the tangent elevation (T.£.); 
the quadrant elevation (y.E.) is 0-S, where S 
is the angular depression of the line of sight OB; 
and if O is A ft. vertical aliove B. the angle S at a 
range of K yds. is given by 


In the calculation of range tables for direct fire, defined 
officially as “ fire from guns -with full charge at elevation not 
exceeding i the vertical component of the resistance of the 


( 4 ') 



air may be ignored as insensible, and the actual velocity and its 
horizontal component, or component parallel to the line of sight, 
are undistii^(uishable. 

The equations of tnotioti are now, the co-ordinates a and y being 
measured in feet, - _ - 

-f. 


(26) 

(* 7 ) 


(Pr 

a?' 


-o 


• These numbers are taken from a ptul omitted here of the abridged 
ballistic table. 


sin S_A/3R. 

or, for a small angle, expressed in minutes, taking the radian as 
3438'. 

(42) S=it4i5A/R. 

So also the angle ft must bo increased by S to obtain 
the angle at which the shot strikes a horizontal plane—the 
water, for instance. 

A .systematic exercise is given here of the compilation 
of a range table by calculation with the ballistic table; 
and it is to lie compared with the published ofticial range 
table which follows. 

A discrepancy between a calculated and tabulated 
result will serve to show the influence of a slight change 
in the coefficient ol reduction «, and the miizale velocity 
V. 

Example .3.—Determine by calculation with the abridged 
ballistic table the remaining velocity v, the time of flight t. angle of 
elevation 0, and descent ft of this 6-in. gnn at ranges 500,1000, 1500, 
2000yds.. taking the muzzle velocity V = 2i5o f/s, and a coeffiaent 
of reduction «=o-96. [For Table see p. 594.J 
An important problem is to determine the alteration of elevation 
for firing up and down a slope. It is found that the alteration of 
the tangent elevation is almost insensible, but the quadrant elevation 
requires the addition or subtraction of the angle of sight. 

Example.—Find the alteration of elevation required at a range of 
3000 yds. in the exchange of fire between a ship and a fort taoo ft. 
high, a 12-m. gun being employed on each side, firing a shot weighing 
8^ n> with velocity aigo .f/s. The complete balliatis table, and the 
method of high angle fire (see below) must be employed. 
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Kange. 

s. , r/C. 

S(»). 

V, 

T(e). : </C. 

/. ; T(%). 

1 

Dl'-o)- 

^/C. i 

0. 

(S/C. 

1 /»■ 

0 

500 

I(MK.> 

1500 

2(X>0 

0 ’ 0 

1500 1 518 

JlXXl j 1036 

4500 1 J554 

<XX» 1 2072 

20700-35 

20182*53 

19664*53 

19146.53 

18628*53 

2150 

1999 

1^2 

J 732 

1610 

28-68171 1 0-0000 
28-43(7(7 u-2492 
28-1711 0.3180 
27-8815 0-8076 
27-572S 1-1163 

0-000 28-6891 
0-720 ! 28-5645 

1- 497'28*4302 

2- 330,28-2853 

3- 225 28-1310 

2150 
2071 
1994 
; 1918 

1843 

50-9219 

50.8132 

50 ’ 69 J 3 

5‘>’5542 

50.40217 

o-exxx) 

0.1087 

0-2306 

0.3677 

1 0-5190 

0-000 

0-315 

,0-666 

1-062 

1-500 

0-0000 1 

o*ii 35 
0-2486 j 
0-4085 1 
0-5989 

0-000 

0.328 

0.718 

I-I 8 I 

i’ 7 .H 


[ wdghl, n tti 4 oz. 
Charge j graviroetnc chmsity, 

I natiin*. cordite, size 30. 


0-504 


KANGK lABLE FOR 6-lNCH GUN. 

Projectile/Shrapnel shell. 
^ (Wcigl (. i'>o lb. 


Muzzle velocity, 2154 f/s. 
Nature of mounting, pedestal. 
Jump, nil. 



: To .Strike 

1 ah ol»jcct 

Remain- 

1 JO ft. 

ing 

hgl* 

Velocity. 

1 range 

1 must Ik- 
known to 

f/,s. 

yds. 

21.54 

2122 

“45 

2<XJI 

635 

2061 

408 

2032 

316 

20(M 

360 

>974 

2 II 

1946 

iHi 

1909 

I6i 

i88{ 

M3 

1857 

MO 

l8^o 

II8 

180 ) 

110 

1776 

101 

1749 

93 

1722 

86 

1695 

80 

1669 

71 

1642 

67 

1616 

61 

>591 

57 


Slope of 


5' elevation or 
depression alters 
])oinf ol impact. 


scent. 

Range. 

Later¬ 
ally or 
Verti¬ 
cally. 

1 in. 

yds. 

yds. 



0-00 

687 

J45 

0.14 

.381 

12^ 

0*29 

'■*45 

J4'5 

<>•43 

190 

>45 

0.58 

J.5f> 

*45 

0.72 

1^7 

125 

0-87 

I to 

'45 

1-01 

98 

145 

1-16 

«5 

145 


78 

145 

t'4,5 

71 

'45 

l-Oo 


>45 

1.74 

Ol 

>45 

1-89 

5''> 

'45 

2-0^ 

54 

>45 

2.18 

48 

>45 

2-32 

43 

145 

4-47 

40 

JOO 

2‘()1 

• 87 

100 

2-76 

34 

IOC) 

2-91 


Eleva¬ 

tion. 


o o 
o 4 
o 9 
o 13 
o 17 
O 2 T 

o 26 
o 30 
O H 
.19 
O 43 

o 47 
o 51 
55 
<> 50 
I 3 


Range. 


yds. 

o 

10D 

200 

300 

400 

500 

f>oo 

700 

800 

900 

looo 

\ UH> 
1 200 
1 300 
1^)0 
1500 

T6tK) 

1700 

1800 

1900 

2000 


Fuse 
scale for 
T. an<l V. 
middle 
No 54 
Marks 1 ., 
II., or HI. 


5o‘^,{', of rounds 
should fall in 


i 


Time 


.ength. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

Flight. 

Wrought 

Iron. 

yds. 

yds. 

yds. 

secs. 

in. 




0-00 

13.6 

•• 

0.4 


0-16 

13-4 

” 

<>•4 


0-31 

13.2 

. . 

0.4 


0-47 

13.0 


0.4 


J»-62 

12-8 


0-5 

0-2 

0-78 

T2.6 


“•5 

0-2 

0 - 9.5 

12-4 1 


9-5 

0-2 

1-11 

12-2 j 


9-5 

0-2 

1-28 

12-0 


0*6 


>•44 

11,8 


0-6 

<••3 

1-61 

11,6 1 

.. 

0-6 

0-3 

1-78 

> 1-4 1 


0-6 

«*3 

1-95 

II -2 1 


O’7 

0*4 

2-12 

11-0 1 


O ’7 

0.4 

2-30 

lo-S 1 


'‘1 

0.4 

2-47 

10-6 j 

45 

0-8 

0.5 

2-65 

>'”5 

45 

0-9 

0.5 

2-84 

10.3 

45 

1-0 

<^*.5 

3 ’".i 

lO-I 

45 

1-1 

o-(i 

323 

9.9 

25 

1-2 

0-6 

3 ’ 4 i 



Penetra¬ 
tion into 


High AngU and Caned Fire.—" High angle fire," as defined 
offieiidly, “ is fire at elevations greater than 15°,” and “ curved 
fire is fire from howitzers at all angles of elevation not exceeding 
15°.’’ In these cases the curvature of the trajectory becomes 
considerable, and the formulae employed in direct fire must be 
modified ; the method generally employed is due to Colonel 
Siacci of the Italian artillery . 

Sliirting with the exact equations of motion in a resisting medium 

(43) iFr . rfir r. . 

(44) dV _ 

rfii“ “ ' 

Sind eliminating r, 

(45) dfffPx dx 

tU dfl ~ lit tUf"" ~ ^ dt 
uud this, in conjunction with 

(46) . ■ ^ dy Idr 

i - f— ^ dyiPx 
*di-\dl iH~dl. (if* 


wi jivucLiaiiuji iiuu wiolignr iron it* cuicuialc< 
an empirical formula, as explained in the article Armour Plates. 




( 47 ) 


reduces to 

(48) 


5 )/( 


’(toy 

:dt)’ 


d Un < 


di 

-j, » - ^ (MS i, or „ 
dt V d! e OM» 

the equation obWned, as m (18). by resolving normally in the 
rfumc 3 denoting the increment of i in the increment 

so Umf**”* <^/*. the horizontal (xmipouent of the velocily, by q. 

» Odd i =■ j, 


( 49 ) 

equation {43) becomes 

(»>' 

and therefore by (48) 

l5t) 


iqlit 


= - rco.f. 


^ ^dt n 

(« “ (it * “ 7 ' 

It ia convenient to express r as a fnnetton o( e in the previous 
notation ^ 

i 5 ») Cr^/(«), 


ana now 

( 53 ) dq _vHv) 
di~ Cj ■ 

an eejuation comu'cting q and r. 

Now, since I'-q sec / 

(54) df _ ^(Li_ 
dq' f(q secTj’ 

and multiplying liy dxjdl or q, 

(55) (to_ C q s ec i 
'dq~ ~ '/{q k% i)' 

and multiplying by dy/dx or tan 

(. 5 '’) dv C q si^^tan», 

dq / (j see”.') " ’ 

also 

( 57 ) di_ _ Cg _ 

dq q sec i / (y sec tj’ 

(5®) d tan i_ C g ssec i 

dq ~q.f(qaKi)‘ 

from which the values of t, x, y. i, and tan i are given by integral ion 
■with respect to y. when sec i is given as a function of y by means of (51) 
Now these integrations are quite intractable, even for a verx- 
simple mathematical assumption of the function /(e), sav the quad¬ 
ratic or cubic law, /(e) -e'VA or \f'jk. 

But, as originally pointed out by Euler, the didiculty can be 
tiimect if we notice that in the ordinaiy trajectory of practice the 
quantities i. cos i. end sec i vary so slowly that they may be replaced 
bv their mean values, cos e, and sec e, especially if the trajectoiw, 
wlien considerable, is divided up in the calculation into arcs of small 
curvature, the curvature of an arc being defined as the angle between 
the tangents or normals at the ends of the arc. 

then the angle 1 on the right-hand side of equations 
(.54) “(50) by some mean value y, we introduce Siacci’s pseudo- 
velocity « defined by 

(59) «=ysec4, 

so that « is a quasi-component parallel to the mean direction of 
the tangent-, say the direction of the chord of the arc. 
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Integrating from any initial pseudo-velocity U, 


(60) 

<=cr^. 

(61) 

_ (udu 

(62) 

_ . (udu 
y.Csmyj^; 


and supposing tlic inclination i to change from f to I) radians over 
the arc, 


( 0 . 1 ) 


’t’ 


(04) 


tan Ip 


0=^Cgcosvfi/ 
tan B-Cg sec ijJ— 


du 

/(«/ 


But according to the definition of the (unctions T, 
D of tixe lKiIli!)tiv table, employed for direct fire, with 
for V, 


K, I and 
« written 


Now calculate the pseudo-velocity up from 
(8i) up m up vm ^ mp, 

and then, from the given vallies of p and 4, calculate Uf from either 
ot the formulae of (72) or (73):— 

. ,, , tBii^-tan« 


(82) 

(83) 




Then witli the sufhx notation to denote the beginning and end 
of the arc 

(84) pt,=C [T(«4) - T(ms)] , 

( 85 ) pf) = 0 ros nfR(M 4 ) - S{«»)], 

0 ) = tan « - C see i| - |g J, 

A now denoting any finite tabular diiforenco of the function lietween 
the initial and final 4>Ht*«do ) velocity. 


(f> 5 ) j 


m 1 

.Smi-SM. 

(b 7 ) J 


and therefore 


( 68 ) 

t - C [T(IT) - T(«)], 

(by) 

ir .. C cos V [S(U) - S(»)], 

(70) 

p ~C sin 7 ) [ 8 ( 1 . 1 ) - S(«)], 

(71) 

^ - 8 = C cos y [ 1 ( 1 ') - !(«)], 

(721 tan p 

i - Uii 8 = C sec y [ 1 ( 1 !) - !(«)], 



while, expressed in degrees. 

(73) - C cos n [IHU) - D(«)]. 

The equations (66)-(71) are Siacci’s, slightly modified by General 
Mayevski; and now m tlic numerical applications to high angle fire 
we can still emjdoy tlie ballistic table for direct fire. 

it will lx* noticed that ri cannot be exatdiy the same mean angle 
tn all these equations ; but if ^ is the same in (Cxj) and (70), 

(74) yfx^iiin v. 

so that ij is the inclination of the chord of the arc of the frnjectorv, 
as in Niven’s method of calculating trajectories (Proc. R. S.. 1877); 
but this method requires to be known w'ith accuracy, as 1% 
v'ariation in caii.se.s more than i % variation in tan 
The diflicuUy is avoided by the use of Stacci’.s altitudi^function 
A or A(m). by which y(x can be calculated without introducing 
sin 1; or tan tj. but in which occurs only m the form cos ti or sec rf, 
which varies very slowly for mc^eratt* values of jj, so that rt need 
not be calculated with any great regard tor accuracy, tlie arithmetic 
mean t?) ol and $ being near enough ior ij over any arc ^ 
of moeferate extent. 

Now taking equation (72), and replacing tan ff. as a variable final 
tangent of an angle, by tan i or dyfax, 

tau 0 - ^ C tiHi n 

and integrating with respect to x over the arc considered. 

*Bt«i^-y = Csec»; l^aiT(U)- J I(u)iia:Jt 


But 


( 77 ) 


/: 




l(u) 


udu 

>/(«) 

= 0 eon 1, fAfU) - A(«)] 

in Siacci's notation : so that the altitude-function A must be calcu¬ 
lated by summation tram the finite difference lA, where 


(78) 


AA » I(u} 


uAu 

m' 


I(«)AS, 


or else by an integration when It is legitimate to assume that 
/(»)=»"•/* in an interval of velocity in which m may be supposed 
constant. 

Dividing again by sr, as given in (76), 

from wliich yfx can be calculated, and thence y. 

In the application of Siacci’s method to cakuiation of a tra- 
jaoto^ is hhd) aagk fire by successive arcs of small curvature, 
atarting at the beginning of an arc at an angle 0 with velocity v^. 
the curvature of tM arc first settled upon, and now 

(80) 

i.s a good first approximation for if. 


Also the velocity t/9 at the end of the arc is given by 

(87) V 0 -a- Ug sec B COm If. 

Treating this final velocity Vg and angle 0 a.s the initi&l velocity 
vj, and angle 0 of the next arc. the calculation proceeds as before 
(UR. 2). 

In the long range high angle fire the shot asi'.ends to such a height 
that the correction lor the tenuity of the air becomes important, 
and the curvature 0 - ^ ol an arc should Ik' so chosen that ^>g. th(' 
height a.scended. should lx; limited to about iotM> ft., equivalent 
to a fall of I incli in the barometer or 3% diminution in the tenuity 
factor T. 

A convenient rule has lieen given liy Captain Janu*s M. Ingalls. 
U.S.A.. for approximating to a higli angle trajectory in a single 
arc, which assumes that the mean density of the air may be taken 
as the density at two-thirds of the estimated height of the vertex : 
tlie rule is founded on the fact that in an unresisted paraljohe 
trajectory the average height of the shot is two-thirds the height 
of the vertex, as illustrated in a jet of water, or in a stream of biillelK 
from a Maxim gun. 

The longest n‘Corded range is that given in 1888 l>y the g*2'in. 
gun to a shot weighing 380 lb fired with velocity 2375 f/s at elevation 
40°; the range was about 12 m.. with a time for fliglit of al^ul 
64 sec., shown in fig. 2. * 

A calculation of this trajectory is given by Lieutenant A. 11 . 
Wolley-Pod, R.A.. in the Proceeding.^ P.A. Insittuiion, 18R8. employ¬ 
ing Siacci's method and about twenty arcs; and Captain Ingalls, 
by assuming a mean tenuity - factor rs^o>68. corresponding to a 
height of al>out 2 m.. on the estimate that the shot would reach a 
height of 3 m.. was able to obtain u ycry acrurate result, working 
in two arcs over the whole trajectory, up to the vertex and down 
again (Ingalls. Handbook of liatlisHc Problems). 

Siacci’s altitude-function is useful in dirirt ftre, for giving im¬ 
mediately the angle of elevation 0 required for a given range of 
R yds. or X ft., between limits V and v of the velocity, and also the 
pngle of descent / 9 . 

In direct hre the pseudo-velocities P and u. and the real velocities 
V and V, are nndistinguishable, and sec n may be replaced by nnity : 
so that, jnitting y -o in (79). 

( 88 ) 


tan 


Also 

(8o) 
so that 
(Qo) 


0-c[l(V,-^^]. 


tan^- taD/Sr-C[I(V)-L(i')] 


tan^woQ^ - 
or, as (88) and (ijo) may be written lor small angles, 
8in20-2C[l(V)-|^], 

(92) 


■in 2 / 9«20 - l(r)J- 


To simplify the wotlt, so as to look out the value of sin 2^ without 
the Intermediate eatcnlation of the remaining velocity v. a douUe- 
entry table has been devised by Captain Braccialim' Scipione 
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(Prohlemi del Tim, Roma, 1881), and-adapted to vd., ft., in. and lb 
units by A. G. Hadrock. late K.A.. and ))ubli.slied in the Proc. Ji.A. 
Intlituiion, ilhjB, and in Gwnury TahUs, 1898. 

In thiR lal)le 

(g^) sin 2^~Ca. 

•where a i.s a function tabulated for tlie two arguments, V the initial 
veiocitv. and K/C the reduced range in yards. 

The talile i.H too long tor insertion here. The results for if) and 
p, as calculated for the range tables alwve, arc also given there for 
comparrson. 

I)rifl.--An elongated .shot fired from a rifled gun does not 
move in a vertical plane, but as if the mean plane of the tra¬ 
jectory wa.s inclined to the true vertical at a small angle, 2° or 3° ; 
so that the shot will hit the mark aimed at if the back sight is 
tilted to the vertical at this angle called the permanent angle 
of deflection (.see .Siohts), 

This effect is culled drijt and the reason of it is not yet 
understood very clearly. 

It is evidently u gyroscopic effect, being reversed in direction 
by a change from a right to a left handed twist of rifling, and 
being inerca-sed by an increase of rotation of the shot. 

The axis of an elongated shot would move parallel to itsplf 
only if fired in a vacuum ; but in air the couple due to a sidelong 
motion tends to place the axis at right angles to the tangent of 
the trajectory, and acting on a rotating body causes the axis to 
precess alH)ut the tangent. At the same time the frictional drag 
damps the nutation and causes the axis of the shot to follow the 
tangent of the trajectory very closely, the point of the shot 
Ijcing .seen to be slightly aliove and to the right of the tangent, 
with a right-handed twist. The effect is as if there was a mean 
sidelong thrust w tan h' on the .shot from left to right in order to 
deflect tlie plane of the trajectory at angle fi to the vertical. 
Hut no formula has yet been invented, derived on theoretical 
principles from the physical data, which will assign by calculation 
a definite magnitude to 8. 

An effect similar to drift is observable at tennis, golf, base-ball 
and cricket; but this effect is explainable by the inequality of 
pressure due to a vorteJ of air carried along by the rotating 


ball, and the deviation is in the opposite direction of the drift 
observed in artillery practice, so artillerists are still awaiting 
theory and crucial experiment. 

After all care has bren taken in laying and pointing, in accord¬ 
ance with the rules of theory and practice, alwolute certainty of 
hitting the same spot every time is unattainable, as causes of 
error exist which cannot be eliminated, such as variations in the 
air and in the muzzle-velocity, and also in the steadiness of the 
shot in flight. 

To obtain an estimate of the accuracy of a gun. as much actual 
practice as is available must be utilired for the calculation m accord¬ 
ance with the laws of probability of the 50 % zones shown 
in the range table (see Probability.) 

II. Interior Ballis-hcs 

The investigation of the relations connecting, the pressure, 
volume and temperature of the powder-gas inside the bore of the 
gun, of the work realized by the expansion of the jjowder, of the 
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dynamics of the movement of the shot up the bore, and of the 
stress set up in the material of the gun, constitutes the branch of 
interior ballistics. 

A gun may he considered a simple thermo-dynamic macliino or 
heat-engine wliich docs its work in a single stroke, and dtK's not act 
in a scries ol periodic cycles as an ordinary steam or gas-engine. 

An indicator diagram can be drawn lor a gun (fig. 3) as for a 



Fig. 4. 
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■team-engine, representing graphically by a curve CPD the relation 
between the volume and pressure of the powder-gas ■ and in addition 
tlie eur\-cs AQE of energy «, A»V of velocity », and A(T of time t 
can be plotted or deriv^, the velocity and'energy at the muzzle 
B being denoted by V and E. 

After a certain discount for friction and the recoil of the gun, the 
net work realized by the powder-gas as the shot advances AM is 
represented by the area ACPM, and this is equated to the kinetic 
energy « of the shot, in foot-tons. 


(0 


2240 \ IP J2g 


in which the factor represents the fraction due to the 

rotation of the shot, of diameter a and axi^ radius of gyration k, 
and 5 represents the angle of the rifling ; this factor may be ignored 
in the subsequent calculations as Mnall' less thnn i%. 

The mean effective pressure (M.E»f*,) in tons per sq. in. is repre¬ 
sented in fig. 3 by tlie height An, such that the rectangle AHKB is 
equal to the area APDB; and the M.E.P. multiplied by Iw#, the 
cross-section of the bore in square inches, gives in tons the mean 
effective thrust of the powder on the ba.se of the shot: and multi¬ 
plied again by /. the length in inches of the travel AB of the shot 
up the bon*, gives the work realised in inch-tons; which work is thus 
equal to the M.E.P. multiplied by liriPZ-rB-C, the volume in cubic 
inches of the rifled part AB of the toic. tlie difference Ix’twecn B tlie 
total volume of the bore and C the volume of the powder-chamber. 


cu^mg upwards, and tho velocity-curve a hyperbola with centre 
at F'. 

These theorems may prove useful in preUtninary calculations 
where the pressure-curve is nearly straight; but, in the absence ol 
any observable law, the area of the pressure-curve must bo read off 
by a planimeter, or calculated by Simpson's rule, as an indicator 
diagram. 

To measure the pressure experimentally in the bote of a gun, the 
crusher-^auge is used as shown in fig. 6, nearly full size; it records 
the maximum preszure by the compression of a copper cylinder in 
its interior; it may be placed in the powder-chamber, or iastenvd 
m the base of the shot. 

In Sir Andrew Noble’s researches a number of plttBs were inserted 
in tho side of the experimental gun. reaching to thebore and carry¬ 
ing crusher-gauges, and also chronograpbic appliances which regis¬ 
tered the passage of the shot in the same manner as. the electric 
screens in Bashforth’s exiierimeiits ; thence the velocity and energy 
of the shot wa.s inferred, to serve as an indejiendent control of the 
crushcr-gaugc records (figs. 4 and 5). 

As a preliminary step to the determination of the pressure in the 
bore of a gun. it is desirable to measure the pressure obtained jiy 
exploding a cliarge of powder in a closed vessel, varying the weight 
of the charge and thereby the density of the powder-gas. 

The earliest experiments of this natun; are due to Benjamin 
Robins in 1743 and Count Rumford in 1702 ; and their mctliod 
has been revived by Dr Kellner, War Department chemist, who 



Equating the muzzle-energy and the work in foot-tons 


(*) 

( 3 ) 


_ «/ V 'J B C „ „ „ 

E“—— - =—-X M.E.P. 

2240 2g 12 

M.E.P...-~ ~ 

2240 2 j B - C 


Workmg this out for the 6-in. gun of the range table, taking 
Ls:2i 6 in., we find B-C=6ioo cub. in., and theM.J^.P. is about 
6,4 tons per sq. in. 

But the maximum pressure may exceed the mean in the ratio 
of * or 3 to I, as shown in fig. 4, representing graphically the result 
of Sir Andrew NoMe's experiments with a 6-in. gun, callable of being 
leiwthoned to 100 calibres or 50 ft. (Proc. R.S., June 1894). 

On the assumption of uniform pressure up the bore, practically 
realizable in a Zaiinski pneumatic dynamite gun, the pressure-curve 
would be the strauht Ime HK of fig. 3 parallel to AM ; the energy- 
curve AQE would be anothw straight line through A; the velocity- 
curve AeV, of which the ordinate v is as the square root of the energy, 
would be a parabola; and the acceleration of the shot bemg constant, 
the tune-curve AfT null also be a similax parabola. 

If the pressure falls ofi uniformly, so that the pressure-curve is a 
straight line PDF sloping downwards and catting AM in F, tben 
the energy-icorve wBl be a paralxfia curving doerawards, and the 
velocity-curve can be represented by an elHpte, or circle with centre 
F aodt ndius FA; ediile the time-enrve win be a sinnsoid. 

But if the preesttse^nrve ia a strai^t line F'CP slopkig upwards, 
cutting AM behind A in F', the energy-curve will be a pantola 


employed the steel spheres of bicycle 
valves, loaded to register the pressure 
gas will blow ofi, and thereby check 
crusher-gauge (Pror. P.S., March 1895). 

Chevalier d'Arcy, 1760, 
also experimented on the 
pressure of powder and 
the velocity of the -bullet 
in a muskrt barrel ; this 
he accomplished by short¬ 
ening the barrel succes¬ 
sively, and measuring the 
velocity obtained by the 
ballistic pendulum; thus 
reversing Noble’s pro¬ 
cedure of gradually leng¬ 
thening the gun. 

But the most modem 
results employed with 
gunpowder are based 
on the experiments of 
Noble and Abe! (Phil. 

Trans., 1873-1880-1892- 
1894 and following years). 


ball-bearings as safety- 
at which the powder- 
tho indications of the 
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Fig. 6 . 


A charge of powder, or other explosive, of varying weight P lb, 
is fired in an explosion-chamber (fig. 7, scale about f) of which the 
volume C, cub. in., Is known accurately. sod the pressure p, tons per 
sq. in., was recorded by a crui(Nr-gaugc (fig. 6). 
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The reflolt it plotted in fig», 8 and 9, in a curve showing the re- 
iatira between /> and l> the gravimetric density, which is the specific 
gravity of the P Ib of powder when fiiyng the volume C, cub. in., m 


Explosion Vessel 



L'ld. 7. 


a state of gas; or between p and v. the reciprocal of D, which may 
1x5 called Uie gravimiric volume (G.V.), being the ratio of the 
volume of the gas ic* the volume of an ecjual weight of water. 

The results are aiso embodied in the following 'lable • — 


Table 1. 




: I’rcs.mrc in Tons jicr sq. in. 1 

G.D. 

G.V. 

- 




Pebble Powfler. 

Cordite, 

0.05 1 

•20.00 

‘>•^55 

3*00 

(l 1 

T6.66 

I'OO 

3-8o 

8 

12.50 

1.^6 

5-40 

0.10 , 

TO.<«> 

1.76 

7.10 

12 

K.J, 

2*()f> 

8*70 

14 

7-‘4 

^■.53 

10.50 

1.5 

(••(Xi 

2-73 

1 1*36 

If» 

f ».25 

2.'K‘ 

12*30 

18 

. 5'55 

3-33 

14*20 

20 

5.00 

3-77 

]6*oo 

22 

4*54 

4*20 

17*90 

24 

4.17 

4-60 

iy-8o 

-5 

4.00 

4-88 

20.63 

2(. 

, 5 -H 4 

5.10 

21-75 


.V 3 .i 

0*07 

26 *<X> 

Mi 1 

2-85 

• 7-15 

31.00 

4 " 

2.50 

«-73 

3 b -53 

45 

2-22 

JO- 23 

42*20 

5 " 

2.00 

11*25 

48*66 

55 

1*81 

1 Vb2 

55 - 8 f> 

<)U 

1.6f» 

J 5-55 

f> 3-33 


The tenn gravimefyu density (G.D.) is peculiar to artillerists: 
It is retjuired to distinguish between tlie }>j>ecific gravity (S.G.) of 
the powdtT filling a given volume* in a .stab* of gas, and tlie specific 
gravity of the separate solid grain or cord of powder. 

Thus, for instance, a lump of solid lead of given S.G., when 
formed into a charge of lead shot comjiosed of equal spherules 
closely packed, will have a G.D. such that 


(4) G.D. of charge of lead shot 1 , _ , 

S.G. of lump of solid leatl ^ * 

while in the case of a bundle of cylindrical sticks of cordite, 

(5) G.D. of charge of cor dite „ 1 _ 

S.GTdf stick^rcordite 


At the standard temperature of 62*’ F. the volume of the gallon 
of 10 n> of water is 277*3 cub. in.; or otherwise. 1 cub. it. or 1728 cub. 


PRES8i!RRS OBSERVED IN A CLOSED VESSEL WITH 


VARIOUS EXPLOSIVES 



GRAVIMSTRIC DENSITY OF PRODUCTS OF EXPLOSION 
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in. ol water at this tompmture weighs 6a«35 ft, and therefore 4 ft of 
water bulks i7284>6a*33»R7'73 cub. tft. 


Thm if a charge of P ft of powder is placed in a chamber of volume 
C cub. in., the 

(6) G.D. = 27.73 P/C, G.V.=C/27.73 P. 

Sometimes the factor 27*68 is employed, corresponding to a den.sity 
of water of about 02*4 ft per cub. ft., and a temperature 12** C., or 

54 ** P- . ■ . 

With metric units, measuring P in kg., and C in litres, the 
G.D. - P/C, G.V.=:C 7 P, no factor being required. 

From the Table I., or by quadrature of the curve in fig. 9, the 
work IS m foot-tons revised by tlie expansion of 1 ft of the powder 
from one gravimetric volume to another is inferred; for if the 
average pressure is p tons per sq. in., while the gravimetric volume 
^diaiiges from v- to e+JAe, a change of volume of 27*73 Av 
cub. in., the work done is 27*73 p Av inch-tons, or 

(7) AE = 2*3I ^Aefoot-tons; 

and tiic differences A£ being calculated from the observed values 
of p, a summation, as in the ballistic tables, would give £ in a tabular 
form, and conversely from a table of E in terms Of v, wc can infer 
the value of p. 

On drawing off a little of the gas from the explosion vessel it 
was found that a gramme of cordite-gas at o® C. and standard atmo¬ 
spheric pressure occupied 700 ccs., while the same gas compressed 
into 5 CCS. at the temperature 01 explosion had a pressure of 16 tons 
per sq. in., or 16x 22404-i4*7--244o atmospheres, of 14.7 ft per 
.sq. in., one ton per sq. in. being in round numbers 150 atmospheres. 

The absolute centigrade temperature T is tliciico interred from 
the gas equation 

(&l K-- pvjy^hvJiyS' 

which, with />i.244o, r'-5. j'„-7oo. makes T=475K. a tem¬ 

perature ol 4485’C. or 8105® F. 

PRESSURE IN A CU).S£U VESSEL OBSERVED AND CAi.CULAXED 
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GRAVIMKTKIC VOLUME 

Fkj. 9. 

In the heading of the 6-in. range talde we find the description 
of the charge. 

Charge: weight 13 ft 4 02.; gravimetric density ; 

nature, cordite, sise 30. 

So that P= 13*25. the G. D.-0.504, the upper figure 55*01 de¬ 
noting the specific volume of the cliarge measured in cubic inches 
per ft, filling the chamber in a .state of gas, the product of the two 
numlxTS 55*01 and 0*504 being 27*73; chamlnr capacity 

C=I3*25x55.oi=- 730 cul). in., eipiivalent to 25*8 in. or 2*15 ft. 
length of iMrc. now called the equivalent length of the chamber 
(r..i..c.). 

If the shot was not £n.’o to move, the closed chainlMT pressure 
due to the explosion of the churRe at this G.D. ( — 0.5) would be 
nearly 40 tons per s<|. in., much too great to he safe. 

But the shot advances during the combustion of the cordite, and 
the chief problem in interior halltstics is to adjust the G.D. of the 
charge to the weight of the shot .so that the advance of the shot 
during the combustion of the charge should prevent the maximum 
pressure from exceeding a safe limit, as shown by the maximum 
ordinate of the pressure curve fPD in fig. 3. 

Suppose this limit is fixed at ift tons per sq. in., corresponding 
in Table I. to a G.D.. 0-2; the powder-gas will now occupy a volume 
*-50 = 1825 cub. in., corresponding to an advance of the shot 
}X2-I5 = 3-225 ft. 

Assuming an average pressure of 8 tons per sq. in., the shot will 
have acquired energy 8 x Jinfx 3-225-:= 730 foot-tons, and a veloritj- 
about «=io2o f/s, so that the rime over the 3-225 ft, at an average 
velocity 510 f/s is about 0.0063 

Comparing this time with' the experimental value ol the time 
occupied by the cordite in burning, a start is made for a lr«* esti¬ 
mate and a closer approximation. 

Assuming, however, that the agreement is close, enough lor 
practical requirement, the combustion of the cordite may be con¬ 
sidered complete at this stage P, and in the subsequent expansion 
it is assume that the gas obeys aa adiabatic law in which the 
pressure varies invetsely as some M- power of the volume. 

The woric done in expanding to infinity fnam p-tMu per sq. in. 
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at v(^ume b cub. in. is then pbj{m - 1) inch-tons, or to any volume 
B cub. m. » ^ 


m 


( 9 ) 




It is found experimentally that w=i.2 is a Rood average value 
to take for cordite ; so now supposing the combustion of the charge 
of the 6-in. is complete in 0-0063 »<*., when p=i6 tons per sti, m.. 
0=1825 cob- in- nnd that tlic gas expands adiabatically up to the 
muzzle, where 

(ro) B 216-f 25-8 

f ”2 - 5X 25- 8~ 3 ‘ 75 - 

we find tlic work realized by expansion is 2826 foot-tons, sufficient 
to increase the velocity Irom 1020 to 2250 f/s at the muzzle 

This muzzle velocity is about 5% g'reatcr than tlio 2150 f/s of 
the range table, so on these considerations we may suppose about 
10 ^0 of work is lost by friction in the bore; tlus is expressed In- 
saying that the faclot of effect is /=o-o. 

The experimental determination of the time of Inirning under 
the influence of the varying pressure and density, and the size of 
the gram, is thus of great practical imjiortance, as tbereliy it is 
Possible to estimate close limits to the maximum pressure that will 
lx- reached in the bore of a gun, and to design the chamlier so that 
the G-D. of tlic charge may be suitable for the weight and accelera¬ 
tion of the shot. Empirical formulas liased on practical experience 
are emjiloyed for an approximation to the result. 

A great change has come over interior baliistias in recent 
years, as the old black gunpowder has lieen ab-indoned in artillery 
after holding the field for six hundred years. It is replaced by 
modern explosives such a.s those indicated on fig. 4, ca[mble of 
giving off a very much larger volume of gas at a greater tem¬ 
perature and pressure, more than threefold as seen on fig. 8, so 
that the chaige may be reduced in proportion, and possessing 
the militari' udvnntage of being nearly smokeless. (See Ex¬ 
plosives.) 

The explosive cordite is adopted in the British service; it 
derives the name from its appearance as cord in short lengths, 
the composition being squeezed in a viscous state tlirough the 
hole in a die, and the cordite is designated in size by the number 
of hundredths of an inch in the diameter of the hole. Tliu.s the 
cordite, size 30, of the range table has been squeezed through 
a hole 0-30 in. diameter. 

The thermochemieal properties of the coastituents of an 
explosive will assign an upper limit to the volume, temperature 
and pressure of the gas produced by the combustion ; but much 
experiment is required in addition. Sir Andrew Noble has 
published some of his results in the Phil. Trans., 1905-1906 
and following years. 

.\OTHOKiTras.- Tartaglia, Nm a .'ic.ientia (1537); Galileo (1638); 
Robins, New ^tnctples of Oumierv (1743); Euler (trans. by Hugh 
^ovin), J^ True Principles of Cunnety (1777)1 Ifidion. IK-hc, 
Hugoniot, Valhcr, BaiUs. Ac., Italistiauc (French); Siacci, Italislica 
(Italian); Mayevski. Zalnidski, PalisHqw (Russian); La Lluve, 
Ollero. Mate, &c., BaltsUca (Spanish); Bashfortli, The Motion of 
Projectiles (1R72); The Hashforth Chronograph (i8i)o) ; Ingalls, 
I'.xBrtor rtfiA Interior BaUistics, Handbooh of Problems in Direct and 
Indirect Fire ; Bruff, Ordnance and Gunnery ; Cranz, Compendium 
der BalltsUh (1898); The Offietal Text-Book of Gunnery (tetoa) ■ 
Charlionnier, Balistique (1005); I.issak. Ordnance and Gunnery 
(W)- (A.G.G.)^ 

BALLOON, a globular Ijag of varnished silk or other material 
impcrmeat^ to air, which, when inilated with gas lighter than 
common air, can be used in aeronautics, or, according to its 
size, &c., for any purpose for which its ability to rise and float in 
the atmosphere adapts such a mechanism. “ Balloon ” in this 
sense was first used in 1783 in connexion with the invention 
of Ae brothers Montgolfier, but the word was in earlier use 
^erived from Ital. ballotu, a large ball) a.s meaning an actual 
ball or ball-game, a primitive explosive bomb or firework, a 
form of chemioal retort or receiver, and an ornamental globe in 
architecture; and from the appearance and shape of an air 
balloon the word is also given by analogy to other things, such 
as a '■ bOlloon skirt ” in dress, balloon training ” in horti¬ 
culture. (See Aeronautics, and Flight and Flvino). 

BAUOT (from ItaL ioflotoi, dim. of holla, a bail), the modem 
^thod of seerrt-woting employed in political, legislative and 
judictal assemblies, *an<i also in the fnooeediogs of private clubs 
and cosperations. The i^e comes from the use of a little ball 


dropped according to choice into the right receptacle; but 
nowadays it is used for any system of secret-voting, even though 
no such ball is employed. • In ancient Athens, the dicasts, in 
giving their veniict, genei^ly ured balls of stone (ptepM) or of 
met^ (sponduli). Those pierced in the centre, or black in colour, 
signified condemnation; those unpierced, or white, signified 
acquittal. The boxes were variously arranged ; but generally 
a brass box received both classes of votes, and a wooden box 
received the unused bulls. In the assembly, cases of' privilegia, 
such as ostracism, the naturalization of foreigners or the release 
of state-debtors, were decided by secret-voting.' The petalism, 
or voting by words on olive-leaves, practised at Syracuse, may 
also Im mentioned. At Rome the ballot was introduced to the 
comitia by the Leges Tabellariae, of which the Lex Gabiana 
(139 B.c.) relates to the election of magistrates, the Lex Cassia 
(137 B.c.) to judicia populi, and the Lex Papiria (131 B.c.) to 
the enactment and re|x;a! of laws. The wooden taheUae, placed 
in the cista or wicker box, were marked U. R. {uH rogas) and A. 
(aniiquo) in the case of a proposed law; L. {libera) and D, 
(damnu) in the case of a public trial; in the case of an election, 
punela were made opposite the names or initials of the candi¬ 
dates. Tabellae were also used by the Roman judices, who 
expressed their verdict or judgment by the letters A. {absolvo), 
C. {eondetnno), and N. L. {non liquet). In modem times voting 
by ballot is usually by some form of writing, but the use of the 
ball still persists (especially in clubs), and a " black ball ” is the 
regular term for a hostile vote. 

Great Britain. —In Great Britain the ballot was suggested for 
use in parliament by a political tract of the time of Charles II. 
It was actually used by the Scots parliament of 1662 in proceed¬ 
ing on the Billeting Act, a measure proposed by Middleton to 
secure the ostracism of Lauderdale and other political opponents 
who were by secret-vote declared incapable of public office. 
The plan followed was this : each member of parliament wrote, 
in a disguised hand, on a piece of paper, the names of twelve 
suspected persons; the billets were put in a bag held by the 
registrar; the bag was then sealed, and was afterwards opened 
and ite contents ascertained in the exchequer chamber, where 
the billets were immediately burned and the names of the 
o.stracised concealed on oath. The Billeting Act was repudiated 
by the king, and the ballot was not again heard of till 1705, 
when Fletcher of Saltoun, in his measure for a provisional 
government of Scotland by annual parliaments in the event of 
Queen Anne’s death, proposed secret-voting to protect members 
from court influence. The gradual emancipation of the British 
parliament from the power of the crown, and the adoption of a 
strictly representative system of election, not only destroyed 
whatever reason may once h^ve existed for the ballot in delibera¬ 
tive voting, but rendered it essential that such voting should be 
open. It was in the agitations for parliamentary reform at the 
beginning of the 19th century that the demand for the ballot fai 
parliamentary elections was first seriously made. The Benrimm- 
ites advocated the system in 1817. At the so-called Peterloo 
Ma.ssacre (1819) several banners were inscribed with the ballot. 
O’Gonnell introduced a bill on the subject in 1830; and the 
original draft of Lord John Russell’s Reform Bill, probably on 
the suggestion of Lords Durham and Duncannim, provided for 
its introduction. Later on the historian Grote bt^mc its chief 
supporter in the House of Commons; and from 1833 to 1839, 
in spite of the ridicule cast by Sydney Smith on the “ mouse¬ 
trap,” and on Grolc’s “ dagger-box, in which you stab the card 
of your favourite candidate with a dagger,”' the minority for 
the ballot increased from 106 to 217. In 1838 the ballot was the 
fourfli point of the People’s Charter. In the same year the 
abolition of the land qualification introduced rich commercial 
candidates to the constituencies. Lord Melbourne’s cabinet 
declared the question open. The cause, upheld by Macaulay, 
Ward, Hume (m bis resolutions, 1848) and Berkeley, was stareng- 
thened by the report of Lord Hartingfton’s Select Cbmitiittre 

> For a description of Grote’s card-frame, in ediich tile card was 
punctured through a hdle, and waa thus never in the voter's bands 
see Spectator, asth Febniary 1837. i ’ 
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(15th March 1870), to the effect that corruption, treating and 
intimidation by priests and landlords took place to a large extent 
at both parliamentary and muniiSpal elections in England 
and Ireland ; and that the ballot, if adopted, would probably 
not only promote tranquillity at elections, but protect voters 
from undue influence, and introduce greater freedom and purity 
in voting, provided secrecy was made inviolable except in cases 
where a voter was found guilty of bribery, or where an invalid 
vote had been given. 

Meanwhile in Australia the Irnliot had Ireen introduced by the 
Constitution Act of South Australia (t856), and in other colonies 
at the same date. In South Australia (Electoral Act of 1858) 
the retuming-oflicer put his initials on the voting-card, which the 
voter was directed, under pain of nullity, to fold so that tlie officer 
might not see the vote which was indicated by a cross. In 
Victoria, under the Electoral Act of 1865, the officer added to hui 
initials a numlier corresponding to the voter's number on the 
roister. In Tasmania the chief peculiarity was that (as in South 
Australia) the card was not put directly by the voter into the box, 
but handed to the oflicer, who put it there (this being thought a 
security against double-voting or voting with a non-official card, 
and also against the voter carrying away his card). In i86q, at 
Manchester and Stafford in England, test-ballots were taken on 
the Australian system as practised in Victoria—the voting-card 
containing the names of ^1 the candidates, printed in different 
colours (for the benefit of illiterate voters), and the voter bwng 
directed to score out the names of those he did not support, and 
then to place the card (covered by an official envelope) in the box. 
It was found at Manchester that the voting was considerably 
more rapid, and therefore less expensive, than under the old 
system ; that only 80 cards out of ii,47.S were rejected as 
informal; and that, the representatives of candidates being 
present to check false statements of identity, and the public 
outside being debarred from receiving information what voters 
had voted, the ballot rather decreased the risk of personation. 
At Manchester the cardj were not numbered consecutively, as 
in Victoria, so that (assuming the officials to be free from corrup- 
tiem) no scrutiny could have delected by whom particular votes 
were given. At Stafford the retuming-officer stamped each card 
before giving it to the voter, the die of the stamp having been 
finished only on the morning of the election. By lliis means the 
possibility was excluded of what was known as “ the Tasmanian 
Dodge,” by which a corrupt voter gave to the returning-officer, 
or placed in the box, a blank non-official ticket, and carried out 
from the booth his official card, which a corrupt agent then 
marked for bis candidate, and gave so-marked to corrupt voter 
No. 2 (before he entered the fr>oth) on condition that he also 
would bring out his official card, and so on ad lihilum; the agent 
thus obtaining a security for his bribe, unless the corrupt voter 
chose to disfranduse himself by making further marks on the 
card. At the close of 1870 the b^lot was employed in the election 
of members for the London School Board under the Education 
Act of that year. 

In 1S72 W. £. Forster’s Ballot Act introduced the ballot in all 
parliamentary and municipal elections, except parliamentary 
elections for universities; and the code of procedure prescribed 
by the Mt was adopted by the Scottish Education Board in 
the first School Board election (1873) under the Education 
(Scotland) Act 1872. The Ballot Act not only abolished public 
nominations of otndidates, but dealt with the offence eff persona¬ 
tion and the expenses of elections. 

As practised in the United Kingdom, a white paper is used on 
whiob the names of the candidates are minted in alphabetical 
order, the voter filling up with a X the^ank on the r^t-hend 
opposite the name he votes for. The p^)eT, beftwe being given 
out, is mnriced by the presiding-officer on both sides with tin 
officiid stamp, «^ch is kept secret, and cannot be used for a 
second election within seven years. The paper is raariced on the 
back with the same number as the oounterfoil of the paper which 
remains with the officer. This counterfoil is also ma»ed with 
the voter's number on the segister, so that the vote may be 
identified on a scrutiny; and a mark on the register shows that 


the voter has received a ballot-paper. The voter folds up the 
paper so as to conceal bis mark, but to show the stamp to the 
officer, and deposits it in the box, which is locked and sealed, 
and so constructed that papers cannot be withdrawn without 
unlocking it. Papers inadvertently spoiled by the voters may 
be exchanged, the officer preserving separately the spoiled 
papers. If a voter is incapacitated from bflindness, or other 
phy.sical cause, or makes before the officer a declaration of 
inability to read, or when the poll is on a Saturday declares 
himself a Jew, the. officer causes the paper to be marked as the 
voter directs, and keeps a record of the transaction. A voter who 
claims to vote after another has voted in respect of the same 
qualification, obtains a (green) paper which is not placed in the 
box, but preserved apart as a ” tendered ” paper. He must, 
however, declare his identity and that he has not already voted. 
The presiding-officer at the close of the poll has to account to 
the retuming-officer for the papers entrusted to him, the number 
being made up by—(i) papers in the box, (2) spoiled papers, (3) 
unused papers and (4) tendered papers. Durii^ the voting (for 
which siffioolrooms and other public rooms are available, and for 
which a separate compartment must be provided for every 150 
electors entitled to vote at a station) agents of candidates are 
allowed to be present in the polling-station, but they, as well as 
the officials, are sworn to secrecy as regards who have voted, and 
for whom ; and they are prohibited from interfering with the 
voter, inducing him to show his vote, or attempting to ascertain 
the number on the back of the paper. Tliese agents are also 
present with the retuming-officer when he counts the papers and 
the votes, rejecting those papers—(i) which want the official 
mark on the back ; (2) on which votes are given for more candi¬ 
dates than the voter is entitled to vote for ; (3) on which any¬ 
thing except the number on the back is marked or written by 
which the voter can be identified ; (4) which are unmarked, or 
so marked that it is uncertain for whom the vote is given. Tlie 
counted and rejected papers, and also the “ tendered ” papers, 
counterfoils and mark^ register (which have not been opened), 
are, in parliamentary elections, transmitted by the returning 
officer to the clerk of the crown in chancery in England, or the 
sheriff-clerk in Scotland, who destroys them at the end of one 
year, unless otherwise directed by an order of the House of 
Commons, or of some court having jurisdiction in election 
petitions. Such petitions either simply dispute the accuracy 
of the return on the ground of miscounting, or wrongous rejection 
or wrongous admission of papers, in which case the court examines 
the counted and rejected papers; or make allegations of cor¬ 
ruption, &c. on which it may be necessary to refer to the marked 
counterfoils and ascertain how bribed voters liavc voted. Since 
the elections of 1874 much discontent has been expressed, 
because judges have rejected pawrs with trifling (perhaps 
accidental) marks other than the a upon them, and because 
elections have been lost through the failure of the officer to 
stamp the papers. For this purpose the use has been sugge-sted 
of a perforating instead of an embossing stamp, while a dark- 
ground paper with white voting-spaces would make misplaced 
votes impossible. 

The B^lot Act introduced several new offences, such as forging of 
papers or fraudulently defacing or destroying a paper or rite official 
mark; supplying a paper without due auriiority ; fraudulently 
putting into the box a non-official paper; fraudulently taking 
a paper out of the station without due authority ,* destroying, 
taking, opening or otherwise interfering with a box or packet 
of papers then in use for election purposes. These offences and 
attempts to commit them are punishable in the case of officers 
and taerfcs with imprisoiunent for two years, witii or wi^ut 
hard labour. In other cases the term of imprisonment is six 
months. 

The ballot was long criticized as leading to miivenal hypocrisy 
and deoiption; and Sydney Smitb spoke of “ voten, in dominos, 
going to the pioll in sedan-chafri ora dotely-dmwn eaktitins.’' 
The observed rftect of a secret baHot has been, however, gradually 
to exterminate undue influence. Thealarmof “theconfessional” 
scema to be unfonndtd. at a Catholie penitent is not bound to 
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confess his vote, and if he did so, it would be a crime in the 
confessor to divulg^e it. 

ContinefUal Kutope *—The ballot is largely employed in 
European countries. In France, where from 1840 to 1845 the 
ballot, or scruUn, had been used for deliberative voting in the 
chamber of deputies, its use in elections to the Corps Ligisiatif 
was carefully regulated at the beginning of the Second Empire 
by the Organic Decree of the and of February 1852. Under this 
law the voting was superintended by a bureau consisting of the 
deputy rcturning-officer (called president of the section), four 
unpaid assessors selected from the constituency and a secretary. 
Each voter presents a polling-card, with his designation, date of 
birth and signature (to secure identity), which he had previously 
got at the Mairie. This the president mutilates, and the vote 
is then recorded by a “ bulletin,” which is not official, but is 
generally printed with a candidate's name, and given to the 
voter by an agent outside, the only conditions being that the 
bulletin shall be “ sur papier blanc, sans signes ext^rieurs, et 
prepare en dehors de I’asserabMe.” The total number of votes 
given (there being only one member in each electoral district) 
is checked by reference to ‘‘ la feuille d'apptl et inscription des 
votants,” the law still supposing that each voter is publicly 
called on to vote. If the voter, when challenged, cannot sign 
his polling-card, he may call a witness to sign for him. The 
following classes of bulletins are rejected:—“ illisibles, blancs, 
ne contenant pas une disignation suffisante; sur lesquels les 
votants se sont fait connattre ; contenant le nom d’une personne 
n’ayant pas pret6 le serment present ” («>. of a person not 
nominated). Only the votes pronounced bad by the bureau 
in presence of representative scrutineers are preserved, in case 
these should be called for during the “ Session pour verification 
des Pouvoirs.” Practically the French ballot did not afford 
secrecy, for you might observe what bulletin the voter took from 
the agent, and follow him up the queue into the polling-place ; 
but the determined voter might conceal his vote even from the 
undue influence of government by scratching out the printed 
matter and writing his vote. This was always a good vote and 
scrutiny of good votes was impossible. The ballot is still used 
in the elections to the National Assembly, but in the Assembly 
itself only in special cases, as e.g. in the election of a “ rapporteur.” 
Under the law of loth August 1871 the conseils g^n^raux 
(departmental councils) are elected by ballot. 

In Piedmont the ballot formed part of the free constitutional 
government introduced by Charles Albert in March 1848 ; it was 
extended to Italy in 1861. Voting for the Italian chamber of 
deputies takes place under the law of 20th November 1859, 
and in public Imlls (not booths), to which admission is gained by 
showing a certificate of inscription, issued by the mayor to each 
qualified voter. A stamped blue official paper, with a memoran¬ 
dum of the law printed on the back {boUetino spiegato), is then 
issued to the elector ; on this he writes the name of a candidate 
(there being equal electoral colleges) or, in certain exceptional 
cases, gets a confidential friend to do so, and hands the paper 
folded-up to the president of the bureau, who puts it in the box 
(tt^), and who afterwards presides at the public “ squittinio 
dei suffragi.” Greece is the only European country in which 
the ball-brilot is used. The voting takes place in the churches, 
each candidate has a box on which his name is inscribed, one 
half (white) being a^ marked “yes,” the other half (black) 
“ no.” The voter, his dtoenship or right to vote in the eparchy 
being verified, receives «ne ball or leaden bullet for each candidate 
from a wooden bowl, which a clerk carries from box to box. The 
voter stretches his arm down a funnel, and drops the ball into 
the “ yes ” or “ no ” idivision. Tbe vote is seo-et, but there is 
apparently no check on “ yes ” votes being given for ofi the 
emui$iatu,mi the bail or bullet is imitable. 

The earikr history of the ballot in Hungary is remaiiuble. 
Before >1848 secret votiiig was unknown there. The electoral 
law of that year left Hie regulation of parliamentary elections to 
the oouHly mat town councils, very few of which adopted 
t^ baHot. Ihe mode of voting was xterh^ the most primi¬ 
tive on seoord. Sacb candidate had a large box with his name 
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superscriW and painted in a distinguishing colour. On 
entering the room alone the ^oter received a rod from 4 to 6 feet 
in Ungik (to prevent concealment of non-official rods on the 
voter’s person), which he placed in the box through a slit in the 
lid. By the electoral law of 1874 the liallot in parliamentary 
elections in Hungary was abolLshed, but was made obligatory 
in the elections of town and county councils, the voting being 
for several persons at once. 

In Pmssia, Stein, by his Sfadteordnung, or municipal 
corporation act of 1808, introduced the ballot in the election of 
the munici|>al assembly (Siadtnerordnetemiersammlung). Under 
the German constitution of 1867, and the new constitution of 
the »st of January 1871, the elections of the Reichstag were to 
be conducted by universal suffrage under the ballot in con¬ 
formity with the electoral law of the 31st of May 1869. 

America .—^At the first elections in America voting was viva 
vore; but several of the colonies early provided for the use of 
vritten or printed ballots. By 1775 ballots were used in the New 
England states, in Pennsylvania, Delaware, North Carolina and 
South Carolina; they were introduced in New Jersey in 1776, 
and in New York in 1778, so that, at the time the constitution 
of the United States was adopted, viva voce voting prevailed at 
public elections only in Maryland, Virginia and Georgia. Of the 
new states which later entered the Union, only Illinois, Kentucky, 
Missouri and Arkansas did not have a ballot system when they 
became states. During the first half of the 19th century, 
Maryland, Georgia, Arkansas (1846) and Illinois (1848) adopted 
the Mlot. In Missouri ballot-voting was introduced to some 
localities in 1845, but not until 1863 was it generally adopted in 
that state. Virginia did not provide for votii^ by ballot until 
1869, and in Kentucky viva voce voting continued until 1819, 
But while the use of ballots was thus required in voting, and 
most of the states had laws prescribing the form of ballots and 
providing for the count of the vote, there was no provision 
making it the duty of any one to print and distribute the ballots 
at the polling-places on election day. eln the primitive town 
meetings ballots had been written by the voters, or, if printed, 
were furnished by the candidates. With the development 
of elections, the task of preparing and distributing ballots fell 
to political committees for the various parties. The ballot- 
tickets were thus prepared for party-lists of candidates, and it 
was not ewy for any one to vote a mixed ticket, while, as the 
voter received the Imllot within a few feet of the polls, secrecy 
was almost impos.sihle, and intimidation and bribery became 
both easy and frequent. 

^n after the adoption of the Australian ballot in Great 
Britain, it was introduced in Canada, but no serious agitation 
was begun for a similar system in the United States until 1885. 
In 1887 bills for the Australian ballot were actively urged in the 
legislatures of New York and Michigan, although neither b^me 
law. A Wisconsin law of that year, regulating elections in cities 
of over 50,000 population, incorporated some features of the 
Australian system, but the first complete law was enacted by 
Massachusetts in 1888. This Massachusetts statute provided for 
the printing and distribution of ballots by the state to contain the 
names of ^1 candidates arranged alphabetically for each office, 
the electors to vote by marking the name of each candidate for 
whom they wished to vote. At the presidential election of 1888 
it was freely alleged that large sums of money had been raised on 
an unprecedented scale for the purchase of votes, and this situa¬ 
tion created a feeling of deep alarm which gave a powerful impetus 
to the movement for ballot reform. In 1889 new ballot laws were 
enacted in nine states : two states bordering on Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island ; four states in the middle-west, 
Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota; two southern 
states, Tenntesee and Missouri ; and Montana, in the far west. 
The Connecticut law, however, marked but little improvement 
over former conditions, since it provided only for official envelopes 
in which the unoffidsd party ballots should be voted. The 
Indiana law provided f<MP a siriirie or “ blanket ” ballot, but with 
the names of candidates arranged in party-groups, and a method 
of voting for all of die candidates in a party-group by a single 
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mark. Michigan and Missouri also adopted the party-group 
system. The other states followed tjje Massachusetts law provid¬ 
ing for a blanket ballot with the candidates arranged by ojffices. 

The new tellot systenn had its first practical demonstration at 
the Massachusetts election of 1889, and its success led to its 
rapid adoption in many other states. In 1890 ballot laws were 
passed in seven states: Vermont, Mississippi, Wyoming and 
■Washington provided for the Massachusetts plan, although 
Vermont afterwards adopted the system of party-groups, which 
Maryland used from the first. The New York and New Jersey 
laws of 1890, however, only provided for official ballots for each 
party, and allowed ballots obtained outside of the polling-booths 
to be used. In 1891 seventeen additional states and two terri¬ 
tories adopted the Australian ballot system. All of these pro¬ 
vided for a blanket ballot; but while the Massachusetts arrange¬ 
ment was adopted in Arkansas, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
North and South Dakota, Kentucky, Texas and Oregon, the 
system of party groups was followed in Colorado, Delaware, 
Illinois, Maine, Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia. Cali¬ 
fornia had the Massachusetts arrangement of names, but added 
on the ballot a list of party names, by marking one of which a 
voter would cast his vote for all of the candidates of that party. 
Pennsylvania placed all the candidates nut in a party-group in 
alphabetical order. 

Iowa adopted the Australian ballot system in 1892 ; Alabama 
and Kansas in 1893; Virginia in 1894; Florida in 1895 1 ^nd 
Louisiana and Utah in 1896. In 1895, too, New York adopted 
the blanket i>allot in place of separate party ballots, but arranged 
the names of candidates in party columns. The only state to 
abandon the Australian ballot after once adopting it was 
Missouri, which in 1897 returned to the system of separate 
ballots, with no provision for booths where the ballot might be 
marked in secret. 

Owing to the large number of officials cho.sen at one time in 
American elections, the form and appearance of the ballot used 
is very different from thfit in Great Britain. At the quadrennial 
presidential election in New V'ork state, for example, the officers 
to be voted for by each elector are thirty-six presidential electors, 
one congre.ssman, state-governor, lieutenant-governor and five 
other state officers, a member for each house of the state legislature, 
several judges, a sheriff, county-clerk and other county officers. 
The column with the list of the candidates of each party for all of 
th(»ie offices is 2 to 3 ft. in length ; and as there are often 
eight to ten party-tickets in the field, the ballot-paper is usually 
from 18 to 20 in. in width. Each voter receives one of these 
“ blanket" ballots on entering the polling-place, and retires to 
a booth to mark either a party column or the individual candidates 
in different columns for whom he wishes to vote. Where, as in 
Massachusetts, the names of candidates are arranged by offices 
instead of in party-lists, every voter must mark the name of each 
individual candidate for whom he wishes to vote. Connecticut, 
New Jersey and Delaware continue to use die system of separate 
party ballots, the voter selecting the ballot he wishes to vote, on 
which he can write any changes he may wish to make. (See also 
Voting, Voting Macunbs, Elkction, Representation.) 

BALLOU, HOSEA (1771-1852), American Univeraalist clergy¬ 
man, was bom in Richmond, New Hampshire, on the 30th of 
April 1771. He was a son of Maturin Ballou, a Baptist minister, 
was self-educated, early devoted himself to the ministry, became 
a convert to UniversaUsm in 1789, and in 1794 became a pastor 
of a congregation at Dana, Massachusetts. He preached at 
Barnard, Vermont, and the surrounding towns in 1801-1807; at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in 1807-1815; at Salem, Massa¬ 
chusetts, in 1815-1817; and as pastor oH the ^ond Universalist 
Church in Boston from December 1817 until hU death there on 
the 7th of June 1852. He founded and edited The Universalist 
Magasine (1819; later called The Trumpet) and Th* Universalist 
Expositor (1831; later The Uniserskist Quarterly Review); 
wrote about 10,000 sermons, many hymns, essays and polemic 
theological works ; and is best known for Notes on the Parables 
^804), A Treatise on Atonement (1805) and Examination of the 
Doetnhe of a Futstee Retribution (1834); in these, especially 


the second, he showed himself the principal American expositor of 
Universalism. His great contribution to his Church was the 
body of denominational literature he left. From the theology 
of John Murray, who like Ballou has been called “ the father of 
American Universalism,” he differed in that he divested Uni- 
versalism of every trace of Calvinism and opposed legalism and 
trinitarian views. 

Consult the biography by Thomas Whittemore (4 voia., Boston. 
1854-1S55) and that by O.'icar F. SaSord (Uuston, i88g); and 
J. C. Adams, Hosea Haltou and the Gospel Renaissance (Boston, 1904}. 

His grand-nephew, Hosea Ballou (1796-1861), bom in 
Halifax, Vermont, on the 18th of October 1796, preached to 
Universalists in Stafford, Connecticut (1815-1821); and in 
Massachusetts, in Roxbury (1821-1838) and in Medford (1838- 
1853); and in 1853 was elected first president of Tufts College at 
Medford, serving in that office until shortly before his death, 
which took place at Somerville, Massachusetts, on the 27th of 
May i86i. He was the first (1847) to urge the necessity of a 
Universalist denominational college, and this did much towards 
the establishment of Tufts. He was associated with the elder 
Hosea Ballou in editing the Universalist Quarterly Review ; 
edited an edition of Sismondi’s History of the Crusades (1833); 
and wrote the Ancient History of Universalism, down to a.d. 553 
(1829 ; 2nd ed., 1842). 

Maturin Murray Ballou (1830-1895), son of the first Hosea, 
was a pioneer in American illustrated journalism, edited Gleason’s 
Pictorial and BaUou’s Monthly and many collections of quota¬ 
tions, and in 1872 became editor-in-chief of the Boston Daily 
Globe, of which he was one of the founders. He wrote a life of 
liis father (i86o), many hooks of travel and a History of Cuba 
0854 ). 

BALLSTON SPA, a village and the county-seat of Saratoga 
county. New York, U.S.A., about 7 m. S. of Saratoga Springs. 
Pop. (1890) 3527; (1900) 3923; (1905; state census, 4131). 
It is served by the Delaware <4 Hudson railway, and is con¬ 
nected with ^atoga Springs, Albany, and Schenectady by 
electric lines. There are several manufacturing establishments, 
among which are one of the largest rhanufactories of paper-bags 
in the United States and a large tannery. It is, however, as a 
popular summer resort that Ballston Spa is best known. Many 
fine chalybeate and other springs rising through solid rock from 
a depth of about 650 ft. furnish a highly effervescent water of 
considerable medicinal and commercial value. The village has 
the Ballston Spa public library, the Saratoga county law 
library and the Saratoga county court bouse. Ballston Spa, 
which was named in honour of the Rev. Eliphalet Ball, an early 
settler, was settled about 1787 by the grandfather of Stephen 
A. Douglas, and was incorporated in 1855. 

BALLYCASTLE, a seaport and watering-place on the north 
coast of Co. Antrim, Ireland, in the north parliamentary 
division, situated on a bay of the same name opposite Rathlin 
Island. Pop. (1901) 1481. It is connected with the Northern 
Counties (Midland) railway at Ballymoney by the Ballycastle 
light railway. The town consists of two divisions, about a 
quarter of a mile apart and connected by a fine avenue. Towards 
the dose of the i8th century Mr Hugh Boyd, obtaining the 
estate, devoted himself to the extension and improvement of 
the town, establishing manufactures, endowing charities and 
building churches; and succeeded in producing a temporary 
vitality. Upwards of £150,000, including a large government 
grant, is said to have b^n expended upon the pier and harbour ; 
but the violence of the .sea overthrew the one and the other 
became filled with sand. To the east of the town are the remains 
of Bonamargy Abbey, the burial-place of many of the Mac- 
Donnell family. The Carey brook, by the side of which the 
abbey stands, was formerly called Hie Maigy, and on its waters 
according to tradition dwelt the four children of Ur, changed 
to swans by . their step-mother until St Columba-released them 
from (mchantment. (See P. W. Joyce, Old Celtic Romances,) 
With this well-known romance is connected the witk-spread 
belief m Ireland of ill-fortune following ^ kiUing of a swan. 
Coal-seams, formeriy extensively wOTked, and from an unknown 
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period of antiquitjr, appear in the cliffs towards Fair Head, and 
the fisheries are important. The coast-scenery and the view 
from the hill of Knoddayd are notable. 

BALLTHEHA, a town of G>. Antrim, Ireland, in the mid 
parliamentary divisim, on the Braid, an affluent of the Maine, 

2 m, above their junction. Pop. of urban district (1901) 10,886. 
It is 33 m. N.N.W. of Belfast on the Northern Counties (Midland) 
railway. Branch lines run to Lame and to Parkmore on the 
east coast. The town owes its prosperity chiefly to its linen 
trade, introduced in 1733, which gives employment to the greater 
part of the inhabitants. Brown linen is a specialty. Iron ore 
is raised in the neiglibourhood. Antiquities in the neighbour¬ 
hood are few and the present buildings of Ballymena Castle 
and Galgorm Castle are modern. Gracehill, however, a Moravian 
settlement, was founded in 1746. 

BALLYMONEY, a market town of Co. Antrim, Ireland, 
in the north parliamentary division, 53 m. N.N.W. from Belfast 
by the Northern Counties (Midland) railway. Pop. of urban 
district (1901) 2952. The i^llycasUe railway joins the main 
line here. The trade of the town is prosperous, brewing, distil-1 
ling and tanning being carried on, besides the linen manufacture 
common to the whole county. Soap, candles and tobacco are 
also manufactured, and the town is a centre for local agricultural 
trade. Near tlie neighbouring village of Dervock (4j m. N.) is 
a cottage shown by an inscription to have lieen the home of the 
ancestors of Williiun McKinley, president of the United States. 

BALLYMOTE, a market town of Co. Sligo, Ireland, in 
the soutli parliamentary division, 14 m. S. of Sligo by the Midland 
Great Western railway. Pop. (1901) 997. It is a centre for 
some agricultural trade and has carriage-building works, lliere 
are remains of a strong castle, built by the powerful earl of Ulster, 
Richard de Burgh, in 1300, and the scene of hostilities in 1641 
and 1652. Ruins are also seen of a Franciscan foundation 
attributed to the 13th century; it was a celebrated seat of 
learning and an extant memorial of the work of its monks is 
the hook 0/ liaUymote (c. 1391) in the possession of the Royal 
Irish Academy, a raiscdlaneous collection in prose and vcr.se of 
historical, genealogical and romantic writings. There ate also, 
near the town, ruins of a house of the Knights of St Jolui(i303). 

BAIiLYSHANNON, a seaport and market-town of Co. 
IJonegal, Ireland, in the south parliamentary division, at the 
mouth of the Erne ; on the Bundoran branch of the Great 
Northern railway. Pop. (1901) 2359. Tlie river is here crossed 
by a bridge of twelve arches, which connects the town with the 
suburb of The Port. Below the bridge the river forms a beautiful 
cascade, 150 yds. wide, with a fall at low water of 16 ft. Here 
is the salmon leap, where the fish are trapped in large numbers, 
but also assisted to mount the fall by salmon-ladders. The 
fisheries are of peat value, and there is an export trade to England 
in salmon, which are despatched in ice. ITie harbour is a small 
expo.sed creek of Donegal Bay, and is only accessible to small 
vessels owing to a bar. Previous to the Union Ballyshaimon 
returned two members .to the Irish parliament and it was in¬ 
corporated by James 1 . There are slight remains of a castle of 
the O’Donnelb, earls of Tyrcoimell, where the English, on 
attempting to besiege it, were defeated and lost heavily in their 
retreat across tiie river, in 1597. There are numerous raths or 
encampments in tlie vicinity and other remains. Coolmore, 

3 ra. N.W., is a bathing-resort. 

BALM, a fragraiit herb, Melissa officinalis, of the Deadnettle 
order {Ijsbiaiae) with opposite, ovate, crenulated leaves, which 
are wrinkled above, and small white or rose-spotted flowers. 
It is a native of central and southern Europe; it is altai 
grown in gardens and has become naturalized in the south of 
England and pows apparently wild as a ^den escape in North 
America. The name is from the Greek /uKtova, the plant being 
visited by b«es. Bastard Balm is an allied ptot, MeliiUs 
MdissopkyUum, a southern Europeui species, found in the south 
and south-west of England. 

BAUUCBD^ MU MANVEL (1838-1891), president of the 
republic of Chile, was bom in Santiago in 18^. His parents 
woe wealthy, and in hit eariy days he was chiefly concerned in | 
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industria] and agricultund cntei^rae. Bi 1865 he was one of 
the representatives of the (^ean government at the general 
South American congress at Lima, and after his ntum obtained 
great distinction as an orator in the national assembly. Alter 
discliarging some diplomatic missions abroad, he became succes¬ 
sively minister of foreign affairs and of the interior under the 
presidency of Senor Santa Maria, and in the latter capMity 
carried compulsory civil marriage and several other laws hi(^Iy 
obnoxious to the clergy. In 1886 he was elected piresident; 
but, in spite of his great capacity, his imperious temper little 
fitted him for the post. He was soon irreconcilably at variance 
with the majority of the national representatives, and on the 
ist of January 1891 he sought to terminate an iniolerable 
situation by refusing to convoke the assembly and ordering the 
continued collection of the taxes on his ovm authority. This led 
to the Chilean Civil War of 1891, which ended in the overthrow 
of Balmaceda, who committed suicide on the i8th of Septmiber, 
the anniversary of his elevation to the presidency. 

BALMAIN, a town of Cumberland county, N.S.W., Australia, 
on the western shore of Darling Harbour, Port Jackson, 
2 m. by water from Sydney and suburban to it. Pop. (1901) 
30,881. It is the home of great numbers of the working classes 
of Sydney and some of the largest factories and most important 
docks are situated here. Saw-mills, iron foundries, chemicals, 
glass and soap works, shipbuilding yards and a cocoanut-oil 
factory in connexion with the soap-manufacture at Port Sunlight, 
England, are among the chief industrial establishments. Balnmin 
liecame a municip^ity in i860. 

BALMERINO. JAMES ELPHINSTONE, ist Baxon ( c . 1553- 
1612), Scottish politician, was the third son of Robert, 3rd Lorf 
Elphinstone (d. 1602). Rising to power under James VI. he 
became a judge and a royal secretary; he accompanied the king 
to London in 1603 and was made Lord Balmerino, or Balmerinoch, 
in 1604. In 1605 he liecame president of the court of session, but 
his ardour for the Roman Catholic religion brought about bis 
overthrow. In 1599 on the king's behalf but without the king’s 
knowledge, he had sent a letter to Clement Vlll. in which he 
addressed the pope in very cordial terms. A copy of this letter 
having been seen by Elizabeth, the English queen asked James 
for an explanation, whereupon both the king and the secretary 
declared it was a forgery. There the matter rested until 1608, 
when the existence of the letter was again referred to during 
some controversy between James and Cardinal Bellarmine. 
Interrogated afresh Balmerino admitted that he had written the 
compromising letter, that he had surreptitiously obtained the 
king's signature, and that afterwards he had add^ the full titles 
of the pope. In March 1609 he was tried, attainted and sentenced 
to death, but after a brief imprisonment he was released and he 
died at Balmerino in July 1612. 

Balmerino's elder son John (d. 1649) was permitted to take 
his father’s title in 1613. In 1634 he was imprisoned foe his 
opposition to Charles I. in Scotland, and by a bare majority of 
the jury be was found guilty of " leasing-making ” and was 
sentenced to death. But popular sympathy was strongly in hit 
favour; the poet Drummond of Hawthomden aM others 
interceded for him, and after much hesitation Charles pardoned 
him. Balmerino, however, did not desist from his opposition 
to the king. A chief among the Covenanters and a trusted 
counsellor of the marquess of Argyll, he presided over the cele¬ 
brated parliament which met In Edinburgh in August 1641, and 
was one of the Scottish commissioners who visited EngUmd in 
1644. He died in February 1649 xnd was succeeded at 3rd lord 
by his son John (1623-1704), who in 1669 itdierited from bis 
uncle James the title of Lord Coupar. J<^’s son John, 4th 
Lord Balmerino (1652-1736), was a lawyer of some repute and, 
although a sturdy opponent of the Union, was a Scottish repre¬ 
sentative peer in i7ioand 1713. John’s son Asthur (1688-1746) 
who became 6th l^rd Balmerino on the death of his hali-brether 
John in January 1746, is famous as a Jacobite. He jmned the 
partisans of James Edward, the Old Pretender, after die battle 
of Sheriffmuu in November 1715, and then lived for some time 
in exile, returning to Scotland in 1733 when his father had 
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secured for him a pardon. He was one of the first to join Charles 
Edward in 1745; he marched Mfith the Jacobites to Derby, 
fought at Falkirk and was captured at Culloden. Tried for 
treason in Westminster Hall he was found guilty, and was 
beheaded on the nth of August 1746, Iwhaving both at his triri 
and at his execution with great constancy and courage. On his 
death without issue his titles became extinct. 

BALMiS, JAIME LUCIANO (1810-1848), Spanish ecclesiastic, 
eminent as a political writer and a philosopher, was born at Vich 
in fataloni!', on the 28th of August 1810, and died there on the 
gth of July 1848. Having attacked the regent Espartero and 
been exiled he founded and edited on his return the Kl Pense- 
miento de la Narinn, a Catholic and Conservative weekly ; but 
his fame rests principally on El Protestantismo cotnparado eon el 
Catolieismn m sus relaiiones eon la Civilisaeion Kuropea (3 vols., 
1842-1844, 6th edition, 1879; Eng. trans. laindon, 1849), an 
able defence oi Catholicism on the ground that it represents the 
spirit of obedience or order, as opposed to Protestantism, the 
spirit of revolt or anarchy. From the historical standpoint it is 
of little value. The best of his philosophical works, which are 
clear expositions of the scholastic system of thought, are the 
Ftlosofia Fnndamental (4 vols., 1846, F^ng. trans. by H. F. 
Hrownson, 2 vols. New York, 1856), and the Curso de Ftlosofia 
Elemenial (4 vols., 1847), which he translated into Latin for use 
in seminaries. 

See A. de Blanclie-Raffm, Jac(/ues Balmits, sa vie et sis auvragis 
(Parts, 1840); and K. Bullon I''om&nde2, Jaime Balmfs y sus oberas 
(Madrid, 1903). 

BALMORAL CASTLE (Gaelic, “ the majestic dwelling ”), a 
private residence of the British sovereign, in the parish of Crathie 
and Braemar, Aberdeenshire, Scotland, on the right bank of the 
Dee (here spanned by a fine suspension bridge), 9 m. W. of 
Bailater and at a height of 900 ft. above the sea. The property 
formerly belonged to the Farquharsons of Invorey, from whom 
it was acquired by Sir Robert Gordon, whose trustees disposed 
of the lease in 1848 toathe prince consort, by whom the whole 
estate was purchased in 1852 and bequeathed to Qlueen Victoria. 
The castle is built of granite in the Scots baronial style, with 
an eastern tower too ft. high commanding a superb view— 
Ballochbuie and Braemar to the W., Glen Gairn to the N., 
Lochnagar and the beautiful valley of the Dee to the S. On 
Craig Gowan (1319 ft.), a hill i m. to the south, have been 
erected memorial cairns to Queen Victoria, the prince consort, 
Princess Alice and other members of the royal family of Great 
Britain. The parish church of Crathie (1903), replacing the kirk 
of 1806, is m. to the W., and about 2 m. farther west stands 
Aber^eldie (itstlc, another Highland royal residence, an ancient 
building to which modem additions have been made, inhabited 
by King Edward VII. when prince of Wales, and after his acces¬ 
sion to the throne used as a shooting-lodge. 

BALNAVB8, HENRY (1512 ?-1579), Scottish politician and 
reformer, bora at Kirkcaldy about 1312, was educated at St 
Andrews and on the continent, where he adopted Protestant 
views. Returning to Scotland, he continued his legal studies 
and in 1538 was appointed a lord of session. He married about 
the same time Christian Scheves, and in 1539 was granted the 
estate of Halhill in Fife, after which he is generally named. 
Before 1540 he was sworn of James V.’s privy council, and was 
known as one of the party in favour of the English alliance end 
of an ecclesiastical reformation. He is also described as treasurer 
to Jimcs (Letters and Papers, 1543, i. 64), but the regent Arran 
appointed him secretary in the new government of the infant 
Queen Mary (January 1,343). He promoted the act permitting 
the reading of the Sciiptures in the vulgar tongue, arid was one 
of the commissioners appointed to arrange a marriage treaty 
between the little quee 1 and the future Edward VI. In London 
he was not considered so complaisant as some of the other 
commissioners, and was not made privy to all the engagements 
taken by hit colleagues (ib. i. 834). But Beton “ loved him 
wont of all,” and, when .\rran went over to the priestly party, 
Balnaves was, in November 1543, deprived of his offices and 
imprisoned in Blackness Castle. 


Thence he was released by the arrival of Hertford’s fleet in 
the following May, and from this time he became a paid agent of 
the English cause in Scotland. He took no part in the murder 
of Beton, but was one of the most active defenders of the castle 
of ,St Andrews. He received £100 from Henry VIII. in December 
1546, was granted an annuity of £125 by Protector Somerset 
in 1547 and was made English paymaster of the forces in St 
Andrews. When that castle surrendered to the French in July 
Balnaves was taken prisoner to Rouen. Somerset made vain 
efforts to procure his release and continued his pension. He 
made himself useful by giving information to the English govern¬ 
ment, and even Mary Tudor sent him £50 as reward in J une 1554. 
Balnaves also busied himself in writing what Knox calls “ a 
comfortable treatise of justification," which was found in MS. 
witli a preface by Knox, among the reformer’s papers, and was 
published at Edinbuigh in 1584 under the title The Confession 
of Faith. 

In 1,3,37 Balnaves was pennitted to return to Scotland and 
regain his property ; probably it was thought that Mary Tudor’s 
burnings would have cooled the ardour of his English affections, 
and that in the war threatening between two Catholic countries, 
Balnaves would serve his own. The accession of Queen Elizabeth 
changed the situation, and Mary of Guise had reasons for accusing 
him of “practices out of England” (Salisbiery MSS. i. 155). 
He took, in fart, an active part in the rising of 1559 and was 
commissioned by the Congregation to solicit the help of the 
English government through Sir Ralph Sodleir at Berwick. He 
was also selected one of the .Scots representatives to negotiate 
with the duke of Norfolk in February 1560. In 1563 he was 
restored to his office as lord of session, and was one of thase 
appointed by the General Assembly to revise the Btmk of Uiseip- 
line. He was one of Bothwell’s judges for the murder of Darnley 
in 1,367, and in 1,368 he accompanied Moray to the York inquiry 
into Queen Mary’s guilt. He resigned his judicial office in 1,374, 
and died in 1579 at Edinburgh. He has been claimed as a Scots 
bard on the strength of one ballad, “ O gallandis all, 1 cry and 
call,” which is printed in Allan Ramsay’s Evergreen (2 vols. 
1724-1727). 

See Letters and Papers of Henry Vlll. (i 54 °->. 543 ) '• Bain’s and 
Thorp's Cal. of Scottish State-Papers ; Engiisli Domestic and Foreign 
Cals. ; Acts of Engl. Privy Council; Beg, P.C., Scotland ; Beg. 
Great Seal of Scotland ; Hamilton Papers ; Border Papers ; Knox, 
Works ; Burnet, Reformation ; Froude, Hist. (A. F, P.) 

BALNEOTHERAPEUTICS (Lat. balneum, a hath, and Gr. 
Oepairtveiv, to treat medically). Ihc medical treatment of 
disease by internal and external use of mineral waters is quite 
distinct from “ hydrotherapy,” or the therapeutic uses of pure 
water. But the term “ balneotherapeutics ” has gradually 
come to be applied to everything relating to spa treatment, 
including the drinking of waters and the use of hot baths and 
natural vapour baths, as well as of the various kinds of mud 
and sand used for hot applications. The principal constituents 
found in mineral waters are sodium, magnesium, calcium and 
iron, in combination with the acids to form chlorides, sulphates, 
sulphides and carbonates. Other substances occasionally present 
in sufficient quantity to exert a therapeutic influence are arsenic, 
lithium, potassium, manganese, bromine, iodine, &c. The 
chief gases in solution are oxygen, nitrogen, carbonic acid and 
sulphuretted hydrogen. Aigon and helium occur in some of 
the “ simple thermal ” and “ thermal sulphur waters.” There 
are few doctors who would deny the great value of special bathing 
and drinking cures in certain morbid conditions. In the employ¬ 
ment of the various mineral waters, many of the spas adopt 
special means by which they increase or modify their influence, 
e.g. the so-called “ aromatic ” or “ medicated ” baths, in which 
substances are mixed to exert a special influence on the skin 
and peripheral nerves. Of these the “ pine-needle ” bath has 
the greatest repute; it is made by adding a decoction of the 
needles or young shoots of firs and pines. Fir wood oil (a 
mixture of ethereal oils) or the tincture of an alcoholic extract 
acts equally well. The volatile ethereal constituents are sup¬ 
posed to penetrate the skin and to-Hitimalate the cutaneous 
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drculation and peripheral nerves, being eliminated later by the 
ordinary channels. Similar effects follow the addition to the 
bath of aromatic herbs, such as camomile, thyme, &c. For a 
full-sized bath i} to a lb of herbs are tied in a muslin bag and 
infused in a gallon of boiling water; the juices are then ex¬ 
pressed and the infusion added to the bath. Astringent baths 
are prepared in a similar way from decoctions of oak bark, 
walnut leaves, &c. In many spas on the European continent 
baths are prepared from peat or mud mixed with hot mineral 
water. Minend peat consists of decomposing vegetable soil 
that has been so long in the neighbourhood of the medicinal 
spring that it has undergone peculiar and variable chemical 
changes. This is mixed with the hot mineral water until the 
bath has the desired consistenc}', the effect on the patient being 
in almost direct proimrtion to the density. These baths vary 
greatly in composition. Mud liaths are chiefly prepared from 
muddy deposits found in the neighbourhood of the springs, 
as at St Amand. They act like a large poultice applied to the 
surface of the body, and in addition to the influence of the 
temperature, they exert a considerable mechanical effect. The 
pulse is accelerated some 6 to 12 beats a minute, the respiration ' 
numl)er rises, and the patient is thrown into a profuse perspira¬ 
tion. They have very great value in gouty and rheumatic 
conditions and in some of the special troubles of women. 

There are certain conditions in which mineral water treatment 
is distinctly contra-indicated. Advanced cardiac disease and 
cardiac cases witli failure of compensation must pre-eminently 
be treated at home, not at a spa. Advanced arterio-sclcrosis, 
any form of serious organic visceral disea.se, advanced cirrhosis, 
pulmonary tuberculosis with a tendency to haemoptysis, much 
elevation of temperature or emaciation, are all entirely unsuited 
for this form of treatment. Serious organic nervous diseases, 
great nervous depression and old cases of paralysiis are all 
contra-indicated. Any trouble, however suited in itself for spa 
treatment, must be considered inapplicable if complicated with 
pregnancy. 

In advising balneotherapeutic treatment in any case, all the 
conditions and habits of the patient—pecuniary, physical and 
p.sychical—must be considered, as the spa must be fitted to 
the patient, not the patient to the spa. Besides the particular 
disease, the idiosyncrasy of the patient must be considered, the 
same morbid condition in different people requiring very different 
treatment. Retarded convalescence is a condition often treated 
at the spas, although hygienic surroundings, both mental and 
physical, are usually all that is neces.sary to ensure complete 
recovery. After rheumatic fever, however, if the joints remain 
painful and the heart is diluted, the thermal gaseous saline water 
of Nauheim, augmented by Schott’s resistance movements, will 
often appear to work wonders. Chronic rheumatism, where 
Uiere is much exudation round a joint or incipient stiffness of a 
joint, may be relieved by hot thermal treatment, especially when 
combined with various forms of massage and exercises. Simple 
thermal waters, hot sulphur springs and hot muriated waters 
are all successful in different cases. Chronic muscular rheuma¬ 
tism can also be benefited in a similar manner. Diseases of the 
nervous system are on the whole treated by these means with 
small success. Mental diseases other than very mild, .cases of 
depression should be considered inapplicable. Neurasthenics 
are sometimes treated at chalybeate or thermal muriated .saline 
spas ; but such treatment is entirely secondary to the general 
management of the case. Neuralgic affections and the later 
stages of neuritis, especially when dependent on gout or rheuma¬ 
tism, are often relieved or cured. Abdominal venosity (ab¬ 
dominal plethora), a feature of obesity, glycosuria, &c., are 
extremely well fitted for this forni of treatment. The alUine 
sulfffiated waters, the bitter waters and the common salt waters 
can all be prescribed, and after a short course can be supple- 
m«ited wi^ various forms of active and passive exercises. 
Diseases of the respimtory organs are far more suited for climattc 
treatment than for treatment by baths. Anaemia can usually 
be better er equally well treated at home, or by seaside residence 
or a lea voyage, though many physicians prescribe chloride of 


sodium waters, followed by a course of iron waters at tome 
suitably situated spa. In the anaemia dependent on malarial 
infection, the muriated or alkaline sulphated waters at spas of 
considerable elevation and combined with iron and arsenic are 
often very beneficial. Gravel and stone, if of the uric add 
variety, can be treated with the alkaline, waters, but the ease 
must be under constant observation lest the urine become too 
alkaline and a deposition of phosphates take place on the already 
formed uric add stone. Gout is so variable both in cause and 
effect that much discrimination is required in it» treatment. 
Where the patient is of “ full habit,” with portal stagnation, 
the sulphat^ alkaline or mild bitter waters are indicated, 
especially those of Carlsbad and Marienbad; but the use of 
these strong waters must be fdlowed by a long rest under strict 
hygienic conditions. Where this is impossible, a milder course 
must be advised, as at Homburg, Kissingen, Harrt^te, Wies¬ 
baden, Baden-Baden, &c. For very delicate patients, and 
where time is limited, the simple thermal waters are preferable. 

For radiant heat and light baths and electric baths of all 
kinds, see Elbctsotherapeutics ; and for compressed air 
baths, Aerotherapeutics. (See also Baths, Therapeutics, 
and the articles on diseases.) 

BALQUHIDDER (Gaelic, “the farm in the back-lying 
country ”), a village and parish of Perthshire, Scotland. Pop. 
of parish (1901) 605. The village lies 2 m. W. of the station of 
the same name on the Caledonian railway from Callander to 
UImn, and 27I m. N.W. of Stirling. It is situated at the east 
end of Loch Voil, a lake at the loot of the Braes of Balquhiddcr. 
The Maclaurins acquired the district as early as the 9th century 
and occupied it for several hundred years until ousted by the 
Muegregors, a neighbouring clan, who had repeatedly raided 
their lands, and in 1558 slew the chief and many of his followers. 
Balquhidder was the scene of some of the exploits of Rob Roy, 
who died there in 1734. His grave in the old kirkyard is marked 
by a stone ornamented with rude carving, executed probably 
centuries before his time. Another ancient stone is said tradi¬ 
tionally to cover the grave of Angus, tlieXolumban missionary, 
who was the first to carry on Christian work in this part of tlie 
Highlands. 

BALRAMPUR, a town of British India near the river Rapti, 
28 m. from Gonda, in the Gonda district of tlie United Provinces. 
Pop. (1901) 16,723. It gives its name to one of the largest 
tdukdari estates in the province. The raja, .Sir Drigbijai Singh 
K.C.S.I., was conspicuously loyal during tlie Mutiny, and was 
rewarded with accessions of territory and hereditary privileges. 
His death in 1882 gave rise to prolonged litigation and the estate 
was thrown into eWeery. The income is estimated at £120,000, 
paying a revenue of £46,000. Numerous schools and hospitals 
arc supported. Balrampur contains a large palace, a handsome 
modem temple and an Anglo-vernacular school. 

BAUAH (from Gr. pakaufiov, through Lat. bdsamum, con¬ 
tracted by popular use to 0 . Fr. basme, mod. Fr. bame ; Eng. 
balm), a term properly limited to such resins or oleo-restns as 
contain benzoic acid or cinnamic acid or both. Those balsams 
which conform to this definition make up a distinct class, allied 
to each other by theiiMsomposition, properties and uses. Those 
found in commerce are the balsim of Peru, balsam of Tolu, 
liquid storax and liquidambar. Bedsam af Peru is the produce 
of a lofty leguminous tree, Myroxylm Pereirae, growing within 
a limited area in San Salvador, Central America and introduced 
into Ceylon. It is a thick, viscid oleo-resin of a deep brown or 
black colour and a fragrant balsamic odour. It is used in per¬ 
fumery. Though contained in the pharmacopeias it has no 
special medicinal virtues. Bedsam af Tolu is produced from 
Myroxylm tolmferum. It is of a brown colour, thicker than 
Pmi Msam, attains a considerable degree of solidity on 
keeping. It also is a product of equatorial America, but is found 
over a much wider area than is the balsam of Peru. It is used 
in perfumery and as a constituent in cough syrupe and lozenges. 
Liquid storax or sfyrax preparatus, is a baHam yielded by Idquii- 
ambar oriettUMs, a native of Asia Minor, It is a soft resinous 
substance, with a pleasfog balsamic odour, espadiaBy after it 
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hM {ieen kq>t for some time. It is used in medicine ae an external 
•ppikation in some paraaitk skin diseases, Md internally as 
an expectorant An analogous# substance is derived from 
Lifuiaambar Altiugia in Java. Liquidambar balsam is derived 
from Ligutdambar styracifiua, a tree found in the United 
States and Mexico. It contain# cinnamic add, but not 
benzoic acid. 

Of so-called balsams, entirely destitute of dnnamic and benzoic 
constituents, the following are found in commerce ;—Mecca 
balsam or Balm ef Gilead, from Commiphora opobalsamum, a tree 
growing in.Ambia and Abyssinia, is supposed to be the balm 
of Scripture and the ftaXtroftov of Theophrastus. When fresh 
it is a visdd fluid, with a penetrating odour, but it solidifies wth 
age. It was regarded with the utmost esteem among the nations 
of antiquity and to the present day it is peculiarly prized among 
the people of the East. For balsam of copaiba see Copaiba. 
Under the name of wood oil, or Gurjun hedsam, an oleo-resin is 
procured in India and the Eastern Archipelago from several 
spedes of Dipterocarpus, chiefly D. iurbinatus, which has the 
odour and properties of copaiba and has been used for the same 
purposes. Wood oil is also used as a varnish in India and forms 
an effective protection against the attacks of white ar ts. Canada 
balsam or Canada turpentine is the oleo-resin yielded by Abies 
balsamea, a tree that grows in Canada and the northern parts 
of the United States. It is o very transparent substance, some¬ 
what fluid when first run, but thickening considerably with age, 
possessed of a delicate yellow colour and a mild terebinthous 
odour. It contains 24 % of essential oil, 60 % of resin 
soluble in alcohol, and 16 % of resin soluble only in ether. Its 
chief u.ses are for mounting preparations for the microscope and 
as a cement for glass in optical work. 

The garden balsam is an annual plant, Impatiens balsamina, 
and the balsam apple is the fruit of Momardica balsamina, nat. 
order Cucurbitaccae. 

BALBHAM, HUGH OE (d. 1286), English churchman, appears 
first as iulpprior of the monastery of Ely, On the death of 
William of Kilkenny fn 1256 the monks elected him bishop of 
Ely, to the annoyance of Henry III. who had handed over the 
temporalitic.s of the sec to John de Waleran. The election was 
connrmed by the pope in 1257 and Hugh set to work to npair 
the harm done to the diocese by the intruder. In 1280 the bishop 
obtained a charter allowing him to replace the secular brethren 
residing in his hospital of St John at Cambridge by “ studious 
scholam ”; a second charter four years later entirely differentiated 
these scholars from the brethren of the hospital, and for 
them Hugh de Balshara founded and endowed the college of 
Feterhouse. 

BALTA. a town in the Russian government of Podolia, 
between the Dniester and the Bug, 131 m. by rail N.N.W. of 
Odessa. It carries on a large trade in cattle, horses and grain, 
and has two annual fairs, held at Whitsuntide and in June. 
A variety of industries, such as tallow-melting, soap-boiling, 
tile-making and brewing, are carried on. The Jews form a very 
considerable part at the papulation, which in '1867 numbered 
14,528, and in s^7, 83,393. was in great port destroyed 
by the Russians in i^Bo. 

BAItTABD, LODU PIERBB (1764-1846), French architect 
and ei^raver, was bom in Paris on the pth of July 1764. He 
was originally a landscape painter, but in hk travels through 
Italy was so much struck with the bwuty of the Italian buildings, 
that he changed his profession and devoted himself to architec¬ 
ture. In his new occupation he achieved great success, and wu 
sdected to prepare the plans for some of the largest public 
edifices in Paris. His reputation, however, is chiefly ba^ on 
hk great doll in engravmg. Among the best known ^ his plates 
are (he dnwings iff Peris (Peons el su moituments, a vols. fol., 
1803), the engravings for Denon’s igyple, the illustrations of 
Na^eoa’s wan (La CtUmne it U grande tsmsie), and those 
contained in the series entitled the Grastd prix de farehiteeture, 
which for some time he carried on alone. He also gained dis- 
tlnctkm as an engraver of pcartraits. Boltard died in Paris on 
the esad of January i&|6. 


Two of bis children were also architects. Of these the more 
important was ViCTO* Baltasd (1805-1874), 11*0 was bom in 
Paris on the 19th of June 1805. In 1833 gained the prix de 
Rome ai the ii^coie des beaux-arts for designing a military school. 
He was largely instrumental in introducing a regular scheme 
of fresco decoration by modem artists in the churches of Paris, 
to take the place of the heterogeneous collections of pictures 
of all kinds with which their walls had been promiscuously 
decorated. He built many additions to existing churches, 
and also the church of St Augustin, in whidi he united 
the structural values of stone and steel. His most popular 
achievement was, however, the building of the central market 
in Paris. Victor Baltard also built the slaughter houses 
and the cattle market of La Viilette. He died in Paris on 
the 13th of January 1874, after a life of great activity in his 
profession. 

BALTIC SEA (Scand. and Ger. Ostsee ; Russ. BalUyshoe 
More), a sea extending between 54° and 66° N. lat, and 9° and 
30° E. long., surrounded by the territories of Sweden, Russia, 
Germany and Denmark. Its greatest length is about 960 m.; 
greatest Iweadth about 400 m.; and length of coast-line, 5000 
m.; the central axis runs approximately from south-west to 
north-east. The Baltic is connected with the North Sea by the. 
winding channel between the south of Scandinavia and the 
Cimbrian peninsula. This channel is usually included in the 
Baltic. The part of it west of a line joining the Skaw with 
Christiania fjord receives the name of Skagerrak; the part 
east of tills line is called the Kattegat. At its southern end the 
Kattegat is blocked by the Danish islands, and it communicates 
with the Baltic proper by narrow channels called the Sound, 
the Great Belt and Ae Little Belt. The real physical boundary 
between the North Sea and the Baltic is formed by the plateau 
on which the islands Zealand, Funen and Laaland are situated, 
and its prolongation from the islands Falster and Moen to the 
coasts of Mecklenburg and Riigen. 

East of this plateau the Baltic proper forms a scries of hollows 
or troughs. The first, or Bornholm deep, lies east of the island of 
Bornholm, and is separated from the next, or Gotland deep, by 
the Middelbank. Beyond the Middelbank the Danziger 'fiefe, 
an isolated depression, lies to the south-east, while to the north¬ 
east the Gottod basin, the largest and deepest of all, extends 
north-eastwards to the Gulf of Finland. Along the .Swedish 
coast a deep channel runs northward from outside the island of 
Oland ; this is entirely cut off to the south and east by a bank 
which sweeps eastward and northward from near Kartskrona, 
and on which the island of Gotland stands, but it communicates 
at its northern end with the Gotland deep, and near the junction 
opposite Landsort is the deepest hole in the Baltic (420 metres 
= 230 fathoms). 

An unbroken ridge, extending from Stockholm to Hangd in 
Finland, separates the Baltic liMin proper from the depression 
between Sweden and the Aland Isles, to which the name Aland 
Haf has been given. North of the Aland Haf a ridge defines the 
southern edge of another depression, the Bothnian &a, which in 
turn is separated from the most northerly division, the Gulf of 
Bothnia, by a ridge across the narrow Quarken or Kvarken 
Strait The Gotland deep may be said to extend directly into 
the Gulf of Finland, an arm of the Baltic, running eastwards for 
about 250 m., and separating Finland from Esthonia. Between 
Esthonia and Courland is the Gulf of Riga, a shallow inlet of 
roughly circular form, about 100 m. in diameter, and novrhere 
more than 27 fathoms deep. 

According to recent computations the -total area of the Baltic, 
including the Skagerrak and Katt^t, is 166,397 sq. m., and 
its volume 6907 cuK m., giving a mean depth oi 36 fathoms, 
which is markedy less tl^ that ef any other aim of the sea oi 
similar area. 

In tiie deeper hollows in the south part of the Baltic the bottom 
oonsists almost invariably of either soft htwm or grey mud or 
hard day, while on the daBow banks and near the low coasts 
fine sand, of white, yeUow or brown colour with smali pebbles, 
is usually ftnmd. . 
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At the time of the last gnat subsidence, in glacial times, aa arm 
of the sea extended across Sweden, submerging a great tart of the 
littoral up to the Gulf of Bothnia, and inuuding the 
present lakes Vener, Hjohnar and Malar. During 
this period the watch of the ninthern Baltic were auf- 
elmettr for oysbsts to Sourish. The subs^nent 

upheaw restricted direct communication with the open 
sea to tlic Danish channels, and the Baltic waters became freslicr: 
the oyster disappeared,’but a number of cold salt-water Sshes and 
crustaceans, and even seals, became aoclimatixed. It has bm 
suggested that the presence of the remains of these animals indicates 
a communication to the north with the Arctic Ocean; but in view 
of the severe climatic conditions still prevailing at the time, this 
seems an unnecessary assumption. In the next stage oi its history 
the Baltic is transformed by further elevation into a vast freshwater 
lake, the Aneyita lake of G. de Geer (named from the remains of the 
mollusc Anaylus fiuviatilis), which is supposed to have covered 
ail area of about 220.000 sq. m., including the whole of the present 
Baltic area and a large part of Finland, with Lake Ladoga. Then 
fcrilowed a subsidence, which not only ru-cstabli^d communication 
throt^b the Danish channels, but allowed the Baltic to become 
sufiicicntly salt for such forms as Cardium edule and Littorina liUotta. 
At tills time the Gulf of Botlinia must have suficred greater depres¬ 
sion tlian the Baltic proper, for the deposits of that epoch show a 
thickness of 100 metres (328 ft.) near Hemdsand, but of only 
25 metres (82 ft.) in the neighliourhood of Gotland. After tins 
period of subsidence the process of elevation set in which gave the 
Baltic its present form and physical condition, and appears to lie 
still in progress. 1 )r R. Sieger has traced a scries of isobasic lines, 
or lines of equal rate of elevation, for jiortions of Sweden and 
Finland; these indicate that the movement is now almost nil along 
the axial lines of the Baltic and the Gulf of Finland, but increases 
in amplitude northwards to the Gulf of Bothnia and in the direction 
of the main ridge of the massif of southern Sweden. At Stockholm 
the rate of elevation is approximately 0.47 metre (=1-54 ft.) in 
a century. 

The coast of the Baltic is rocky only m the island-studded region 
at till' head of tlio Baltic basin proiier—a submerged lake-district— 
and the littoral generally is a tj^ical morainic land, the work of the 
last great Baltic glacier. The southern margin of tlie Baltic is of 
peculiar interest. From Schleswig eastwards to Lubeck Bay the 
const is pierced by a numlicr of narrow openings or Fohrden, the result 
of encroachment of the sea caused by subsidence. Kast of Lubeck, 
as far as the mouth of the Oder, these give place to Bodden, ramified 
openings studded with islands : the structure here resembles that 
of Scania in southern Sweden, a rc^on once joined to both Denmark 
and Pomerania by an isthmns which was .severed liy tectonic move¬ 
ments. Beyond the Oder the coast-linc is unbroken aa far as the 
Gulf of Danaig. It is then cut into by the estuaries of the Vistula, 
the Pregol and the Memel. Here tlie westerly winds have full play, 
and the coast is rimmed by a continuous lino of dunes, which cut 
off tlie two groat lagoons of the Frisches Hafj and Kurisches Heefj by 
sand.spits or Nehrungen. 

The drainage area of the Baltic is relatively large. According to 
the measurements of Sir J. Murray it extends to 461,450 »q. sea m. 
(=611,700 sq. English m.) The largest river-ha^ inclnded in it 
is that of the Neva in the east, and next in sue come the Vistula 
and the Oder in the south. The narrow parallel troughs, at right 
angles to the coast, which form Uic drainage-system of Sweden and 
western Finland, are a remarkable feature. 

Levellings from Swinerniinde show that tlic mean level of the 
Borfaice of the Baltic at that p<^t is 0-093 metres (=-305 ft.) below 
, the surface of the North Sea at Amsterdam, and o-o66 
metres (=*216 ft.) below its level at Ostend. A line, of 
levels from Swinemunde through Eger to the Adriatic showed the 
mean level of the surface of the Baltic to be 0-499 metres (I4i ft.) 
above that of the Adriatic Sea. The mean level of the anrface of the 
Baltic rises about 0-5 metres (i-6 it.) from the coast of Holstein to 
Memel, probably as a result of the prevailing westerly winds ; this 
mean difference is exceeded with strong we.sterly winds, and dis¬ 
appears or is reversed with easterly winib. The waves ojf the Baltic 
are usually short and irregular, often damg^rous to navigation. 
Destructive waves, probably caused by distant earthquakes, called 
Seebdren (ct. English “ bores ”)have been recorded. 

The range of Bie tides is awot one foot at Copenhagen ; within 
the Baltic proper ordinary tides are scarcely percepHble. There 
is, however, a distinctly marked annual rise and fall due to 
meteorological influences having a mean range of about 11-4 cm. 
(o-37 ft.), at Travemtode. and 13.9 cm. (0.46 ft.) at Swinemhnde, 
the maximum oecurring at the end of the summer rainy period te 
Awust. 

Tm circulation of Water in the Baltic premier must be considered 
apart from the circniatioo in the channels connecting it with the 
North Sea; and in this relation the plateau connecting I 
the Blands Falster and M6en with the coast of Mecklen- ' 
burg and BQgen must be taken as the dividing line, la 
the great tausiW and bottows from Riigon to the Gulfs of Bothnia 
and Fiidand the pmier layers of water, from aoito 70 metres :(I6 to 
38 fathoms) in thickness, nave almost the same salinity ibroughoot. 
In these scatters a vertical circulation is kejft up % coirrectioB 


currents. Beneath these laymius maMixd Niter water, fteengb 
which a theimal wave of small amplitude i« slowly propagated to 
the bottom by conduction, JTiese strata are practicUy stagnant, 
deficient in oxygen and smeharged with darbonic add. Their 
Salter waters must have been originally derivud from ontslde, and 
must thesehxc have passed over the plateau between Falatcr and 
Mncklenburg, but their horizontal extension is cbedred the ridges 
separating fee deep hollows in the Baltic from each other. The in¬ 
flow to the deep basins is intermittent, probably with a long period 
of flux and reflux. 

The circulation in the channels connecting the Baltic propor 
with tlie Nortli Sea is of a complex character. It is uuocssary in the 
first place to distinguish clearly between outflowing and inflowing 
waters; in practice this Is easily done, as the outflowing -water 
always contains loss than 30 jiarts pro msMs of salt, and the Inflowing 
water more than 32 pro milte. The Baltic receives much more water 
by rainlail, discharge of rivers, &c., than it loses by evaporation.; 
hence a surplus must lie got rid of by an outflowing current which 
may be named the “ Baltic Stream." The following general laws 
may be laid down with regard to this ;— 

1. That the Baltic Strwm must be a surface current, because it 
originates from a redundancy oi fresh water. 

2. That, on account of the earth’s rotation, the main part of the 
Baltic Stream must keep close to the coast of the Scandinavian 
peninsula. 

3. That it must be a periodic stream, because the dischatge of 
the rivers uito the Baltic varies with the season of the year. In 
Miring and summer the water from the Baltic is sufficiency abun¬ 
dant to inundate the whole surface of the Kattegat and Skagerrak, 
but in winter the sources of the Baltic current are for the most part 
dried up by the freezing of the land water. 

All the waters which enter tlu- Skagerrak or Kattegat os under¬ 
currents can be found at the surface of tlie North Sea (q.v,). They 
may be divided according to their origin and salinity as follows :— 

(а) Ocean water of 35 pro millr salinity or more. 

(б) North Sea water, the predominant water in the North Sea ana, 
of 34 to 35 pro mille salinity. 

(c) Bank water, 32 to 34 pro mille, which forms a broad edging 
coving the coast banks of Holland. Germany, Denmark and 
Norway. 

The deepest water stratum in the Skagerrak is certainly of oceanic 
origin; it has been found to sufier clionges of long period, and it is 
probably not always composed of water derived from the same part 
or the same depth of the North Atlantic; this water Is, os a rule, 
deficient in oxygen. The “ North Sea " water, of 34 to 35 pro mille 
salinity, does not ajipcar at the anrface in the Skagerrak, except as 
a strip along part of the coast of J ntland, but it is always found as 
an undercurrent overlying the oceanic water. It enters into all the 
di-ep coast channels, and into the Christiania fjord, bnt it is not 
always found in the deep channels of the Kattegat. The principal 
time of inflow of North Sea water is during spring and summer. 
'ITie bank-water of 32 to 34 pro mille salinity is fou^ all along the 
continental coast of the North Sea and North Atlantic, and it may 
therefore enter the Skagerrak either from the North Sea or from the 
north along the coast of Norway. It is probable indeed that an 
inflnx of this water occurs from both directions—in August and 
Septemlier from the south, and in the late wmter and eony spilag 
from the nortlu The seasonal changes in the distribation of the 
bank-waters in difierent parts of the coa.st arc too complex to be 
briefly explained; their relations to the times of occurrence of 
-various fisheries of the region present many remarkabie features, 
which have been invostigaM in recent years by the Swedish Com¬ 
mission. 

On the west and south coasts of Sweden, and to the Skagerrak 
south-east of Norway, navigation Is interfered with by ice only in 
severe winters, and then the ice is usually drifting, compact sea-ice 
beiog very rare. Between Stockholm and Visby navigation usually 
ceases at the end of December and begins again about the loth of 
April. During very severe winters fee Aland Sea is covered with 
thick ice available for-traflic. The south part of the Gulf of Bothnia 
is covered witii ice every winter along the coasts, but rarely, if ever, 
in its central pgrt. Navigation is interrupted by drifting ice from 
about the middle, of November tp the beginning of May, though 
the port of Herndeand has been known to remain open during a 
whole winter. The northern Quarken is covered with traversable 
ice ev^ third or fourth year. The northern part of the GnU of 
Bothnia is frozen every winter. In the Gulf of Finlancl the sea 
is closed to navigation by ice for about 150 days in the year; but 
navigation is rendered possible throughout the winter by the use 
of ic&breakers. 

See referenoes to dtSerunt parte of the subject to the itmidaKl 
books of A. Peneb A. de Lapparent, E. Snese end Dthen. Also 
CrediOT. JHe ErMehung der OMud (Leipzig, 1S95) '< 'G- d» Gger, Om 
Shanainaviens niyi^d^ringar tender quartdrperioden (Stockholm, 
1888); R. Slegn, steenscfnmnhtenjdn tend Sirandverscmtbiinan in 
Siandinmien (Betiln, 1893) ; O. ntterseoa. '* Review od Bwadlzh 
Hydrographic Reeeatob,'" SeoMth Gtographica! Mog a e t u e (1894) ; 
N. Ekhplm, Om iltmatett.indringttrimolagish t>«h hidnrieh tii. ytmr 
(Stockholm. 1899); PiMieations of the IniemaEtnud Council for He 
Study of the Sen (CopenSfqjutl, ibcc 2902). •fli. N, D.) 
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BALTnORK, GEORGE CALVERT, isT Baron (e. 1580-1633), 
EngUih statesman, son of Leonard Calvert, and Alice, daughter 
of John Crosland of Crosland, was horn at Kipling in Yorlahire 
and educated at Trinity Collet, Oxford. After travelling on the 
continent, he entered the public service as secretary to Robert 
Cecil, afterwards earl of Salisbury. In 1606 he was appointed 
clerk of the crown in Connaught and Qare, in 1608 a clerk of 
the council, and was returned to parliament for Bossiney in 1609. 
He assisted James I. in his discourse against Vorstius, the 
Arminian theological professor of Leiden, and in 1613 took 
charge of the Spanish and Italian correspondence. The same 
year he was sent on a mission to Ireland to investigate grievances. 
For these services he was rewarded by knighthood in 1617, 
followed by a secretaryship of state in ibtp and a pension of 
£2000 a year in 1620. He represented successively Yorkshire 
(r62t) and Oxford University (1624) in the House of Commons, 
where it fell to him in his official capacity to communicate the 
king’s policy and to obtain supplies. He was distrusted by the 
parliament, and was in favour of the unpopular alliance with 
Spain and the Spanish marriage. Shortly after the failure of 
the scheme he declared himself a Roman CathoKc, and on the 
i2th of February 1625 threw up his office, when he was created 
Baron Baltimore of Baltimore and received a grant of large 
estates in Ireland. Henceforth he was seen little in public life 
and his attention was directed to colonial enterprise, with which 
his name will be always associated. He had established a small 
settlement in Newfoundland in 1621, for which under the name 
of Avalon he procured a charter in 1623, and which he himself 
visited in 1627. In consequence of disputes and the unsuitable 
nature of the climate he sailed thence for Virginia, but was 
forbidden to settle there unless he took the oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy. He returned home, and died on the 15th of 
April 1632 before a new concession was secured, the charter of 
Maryland passing the great seal on the 20th of June 1632 in 
favour of his son Cccilius, second Lord Baltimore, who founded 
the colony. Baltimore married Anne, daughter of George 
Mynne of Hurlingfordflbry, Hertfordshire, by whom he had 
six sons and five daughters. He wrote Carmen funebre in D. Hen. 
Vntonum (1596); The Anstver to Tom Tell-Troth . . . (1642) is 
also attributed to him, and Wood mentions Baltimore as having 
composed “ something concerning Maryland.” His letters are 
to be found in various publications, including Strafford's Letters, 
Clarendon State Papers and the Calendars of State Papers. 

BlHLtouKAriiY.—George and Ctcilius Catiiert by M'illiam Hand 
Browne (iSiio); article by C. H. Firth in the Diet, of Nat. JJiof. with 
references there given; Wood’s Alktnae Oxonieuies (Bliss) ii. 522 ; 
Doyle's, The English in .imerica •. Discourse on the t.sfe and Character 
of Sir G. Calvert by J. P. Kennedy (18.(5), with the Eeview and 
the Reply to the same ; Loudon idagaeine. June 1768 ; " Sir G, 
Calvert.'*^by L. W. Wilhelm {Mainland Hist. Soc.. 14th April 1^4); 
The Nation, vol. 70, p. 05 ; American Historical Retiietv. vol. 5, p. 577. 

BALTIMORE, a city and seaport, and the metropolis of 
Maryland, U.S.A., the sixth city in population in the United 
States. It is at the head of tide-water on the Patapsco river and 
its middle and north-west branches where they form an estuary 
12 m. from the entrance of their waters into Chesapeake Bay, in 
lat. 39* 17' N. and longr76° 37' W., about r72 m. by water from 
the Atlantic Ocean, 40 m. by ti^ N.W. from Washin^on, 26 m. N. 
by W. from Annapolis, 97 m. S.W. from Philadelplw, and 184 m. 
from New York. Pop. (1890) 434,439; (1900) 508,957 of whom 
79,258 were nenues, and 68,600 foreign-bom (of Hwsc 33,208 
were natives of Germany, 10493 of Russia, 09o of Ireland, 
2841 of England, 2811 of Poland, 2321 of Bohemia and 2042 of 
Italy),• (1910, census) S.s8,48s. It is sBrved by the Baltimore 
& Ohio, the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington (the Pennsyl¬ 
vania system), the Baltimore & Annapolis Sbe^ Line, the 
Baltimore, Chesapeake Hr Atlantic; the Northern Central; the 
Western Maryland and the Maryland ft Pennsylvaina railways ; 
and by steamship lines running directly to all the more important 
ports on the Atumtk coast of the United States, to ports in tiie 
West Indies and Brasil, to London, Liverpool, Soutiuanpton, 
Bristol, Leith, Gltogow, DnbKn, Belfast, Havre, Antwerp, 
Rotterdam, Bremen, Hamburg and other European ports. 


The city extends nearly 6} m. from E. to W., and except on 
the W. side a Kttle more than 5 m. from N. to S., covering an 
area of about 32 sq. m. Ihe ground on which it is built is for the 
most part gently rolling ; originally some portions were swampy 
and others were marked by precipitous heights, but the swamps 
have been drained and filled and the heights rounded off. Jones’s 
Falls, a small stream shut in between granite walls several feet in 
height, crosses the N. boundary line a short distance W. of its 
middle, flows S.E. to the S.E. comer of the main business quarter, 
and there meets the north-west branch of the Patapsco, in 
which lies the harbour, defended at its entrance by the historic 
Fort McHenry, built at the S.E. extremity of Locust Point, an 
irregular peninsula extending S.E., on which are grain-elevators 
and a number of wharves, including those of the Baltimore & 
Ohio railway. 

That part of the dty which lies £. of Jones’s Falls is known as 
East Baltimore, and is in turn nominally divided into Fells’ 
Point to the S. and £., now a shipbuilding and manufacturing 
quarter, and Old Town to the N. and W. In the Old Town 
still remain a few specimens of 18th-century architecture, 
including several old-fashioned post-houses, which used to 
furnish entertainment for travellers starting for the Middle West 
by way of the old Cumberland Road beginning at Fort Cumber¬ 
land, and from Baltimore to Fort Cumberland by a much older 
turnpike. The more inviting portion of the modem city lies on 
the western side of Jones’s F^ls, and the princi)»l residential 
districts are in the northern half of the city. A little S. from the 
centre of the city, Baltimore Street, running F.. and W., and 
(Charles Street, running N. and S., intersect; from this point 
buildings on these two streets are numbered N., S., F.. and W., 
while buildings on other streets arc numbered N. and S. from 
Baltimore Street and E. and W. from (’harlcs Street. Baltimore 
Street is the. chief business thoroughfare ; S. of it as well as a 
little to the N. is the wholesale, financial and shipping district; 
while West Lexington Street, a short distance to the N., and 
North Howard and North Eutaw Streets, between Fayette and 
Franklin Streets, have numerous department and other retail 
stores. In North Gay Street also, which runs N.E. through 
Ea.st Baltimore, there are many small but busy retail shops. 
North Charles Street, running through the district in which the 
more wealthy citizens live, is itself lined with many of the most 
substantial and imposing residences in the city. Mount Vernon 
Place and Washington Place, intersecting near the centre of the 
city, Eutaw Place farther N.W., and Broadway running N. 
and S. through the middle of East Baltimore, are good examples 
of wide streets, having squares in the middle, adorned with 
lawns, flower-beds and fountains. 

The buildings of the principal business quarter have been 
erected since 1904. wlien a fire which broke out on Sunday the 
7 th of February diestroyed all the old ones within an area of 150 
acres. Within a year after the fire, however, 225 places of 
basiness were again occupied and 170 more were building. A 
city ordinance prohibited the erection of any building more than 
185 ft. in height, and prescribed a uniform height for those in 
the same neighbourhood ; a large portion of the new buildings 
are of either three or four storeys, but a few tall ones range from 
ten to sixteen. The principal materials of which they are built 
arc limestone, granite, marble and bricks, and terra-cotta of 
various colours. 

The dty hall, the post-office and the court-house, standing in 
a row, and each occupying a separate block along E. Fayette 
Street in almost the exact centre of the city, are three of Balti¬ 
more’s most imposing buildings, and all of theih narrowly escaped 
destruction by the great fire. The dty hall, completed in 1875, 
in the Renaissance style, consists of a centre structure of four 
storeys surmounted by an iron dome 260 ft. high,and twoconnect- 
ing wings of three storeys surmounted by a mansard roof ; the 
entire outer facing is of white Maryland marble. The post.>office, 
completed in 1890, is built of Maine granite. The court-house, 
completed in t 8^, is of white marble, decorated inside by mund 
piuntings by E. H. Blashfield and C. Y. Turner. Two of the 
principal lilnraiy buildings—^the PcRbo^y and the Enoch Pratt— 
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are faced with white marble. Among the churches may be 
mentioned the Roman Catholic catiiedral, surmounted by a dome 
1*5 ft high—Baltimore being the seat of a Roman Catholic 
ar^bishopiic, the highest in remk in the United States; the First 
Presbyterian church (decorated Gothic), with a spire S50 ft. 
high; the Grace Episcopal church—Baltimore being the seat of 
a Protestant Episcopal bishopric; the First Methodist Episcopal 
church; and the sytuigogues of the Baltimore Hebrew Congrega¬ 
tion and the Oheb Shalom Congregation. Other notable buildings 
are the custom-house, the Masonic Temple, the Maryland Club¬ 
house, the Mount Royal station of the Baltimore iS: Ohio railway, 
and the buildings of the Johns Hopkins hospital. There are 
several good bridiges across Jones’s Falls. 

On an elevated site at the intersection of Washington Place— 
a continuation of N. Charles .Street— with Mount Vernon Place 
standsa white marble monument in honour of George Washington, 
the oldest of tlie monuments in his honour in the United States. 
The corner-stone was laid in 1815 and the monument was 
completed in 1829. The base is 50 ft. sq. and 24 ft. high; oh 
this stands a Doric column, 25 ft. in diameter at the Imse and 
130 ft. high, which is surmounted by a statue of Washington i6ft. 
high. A winding stairway in the interior leads to a parapet at 
the top. In the squares by which the monument is surrounded 
are also .statues of George Peabody by W. W. Story (a replica 
of the one in London), Rr^er Brooke Taney by W. H. Rinehart, 
and John Eager Howard by Emmanuel Frdmict; and bronze 
pieces representing I’eace, War, Force and Order, and a figure 
of a lion by Antoine L. Barye. Here too is the house of Henry 
Waiters, whose collection of paintings, mostly by modern 
French artists, and of Chine.se and Japane.se bronzes, ivory 
carvings, enamels, porcelain and paintings has been transferred 
to the Walters Art Gallery at the S. end of Washington Place ; 
also the Pealxidy Institute with its coaservatory of music and 
collection of rare books, of American paintings, and of casts, 
including the Rinehart collection of the works of William 
H. Rinehart who was a native of Maryland. In Monu¬ 
ment Square near the post-office and the court-house is the 
white marble Battle Monument, erected in 1815 to the memory 
of those who had fallen in defence of the city in the previous year; 
it is 52 ft. high, the column being in the form of a bundle of 
Roman fasces, upon the bands of which are inscribed the names 
of those whom it commemorates ; and the whole is surmounted 
by a female figure, the emblematical genius of the city. To this 
monument and the one in honour of Washington, Baltimore 
owes the name “ The Monumental City,” frequently applied to 
it. A small monument erected to the memory of Edgar Allan Poe 
stands in the Westminster Presbyterian churchyard, where he 
is buried ; there is another monument to his memory in Druid 
Hill Park. In Greenmount Cemetery in the north central part 
of the city are the graves of Junius Brutus Booth, Mme Elizabeth 
Patterson Bonaparte (r785-i879), the wife of Jerome Bonaparte, 
Johns Hopkins, John McDonogh and Sidney Lanier. 

In 2908 there were in the city under the jurisdiction of the 
department of public parks and squares 13 parks of 10 acres 
or more each and 33 squares, and the total acreage of parks was 
2188 acres and of squares acres. Chief among the parks 
are Druid Hill Park in the N.W, containing 672’78’acre5 and 
famous for its natural beauty. Clifton Park, of 3ii'26 acres, 
2 m. £. of Druid Hill and formerly a part of the Johns 
Hopkins estate, passed into the {wssession of the city in 1895. 
Patterson Park in the extreme S.E., of 125-79 acres, is a favourite 
resort for the inhabitants of East Baltimore. 

Education .—Baltimore ranks high as an educational centre. 
Johns Hopkins Univmity (g.v.) is a leading institution of the 
United States for graduate study. The Peabody Institute, 
founded in 1859 by George Peab^, who was for some years 
a resident of Baltimore, is an important factor in the promotion 
of science, literature and the fine arts. The Woman’s College 
(Methodist), opened in 1888, is one of the few institutions of the 
kind in southm United States. The older of the two state 
normal schools, opened in 1867, is located here. Morgan 
Offiege (Methodist), qrened in 1876, offers the advantages of a 


college education to the coloured young pec^. Loyola College, 
founded in 185a, and various other institutions are for tiie 
training of the Catholics. 

The McDonogh farm school, with a farm of more than 800 
acres, a printing-office and carpenter and machine shops, 
prepares poor boys to enter any college in the country. Ihe 
mstitution owes its origin to a bluest left by John McDonogh. 
Among the profession^ schools are the university of .Mi^iand 
and Baltimore University—each of which offers courses in law, 
medicine and dentistry—the Baltimore Medical College, the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, the Woman’s M^icai 
College, the Baltimore College of Dentisl Surgny, the Maryland 
College of Pharmacy, the B^timore Law Sefa^t (affiliated with 
the Baltimore Medical School), St Joseph’s Seminary and 
St Mary’s Seminary, which, established by the Society of St 
Sulpice in 1791, is said to be the oldest Catholic theological 
seminary in the United States. The city also has a Polytechnic 
Institute, as well as high schools for white and for cdoured 
pupils. The principal libraries are those of Johns Hopkins 
University, Peabody Institute, Maryland Historical Society, and 
the Bar Association ; and the EiKxrh Pratt, the New Mercantile, 
atjd Maryland Diocesan (Protestant Episcopal). 

The charitable institutions of Baltimore are numerous. 
Several such institutions supported wholly or in part by the 
state of Maryland (q.v.) arc located here, and besides these 
there are scores of others. A representative list includes:— 
the Charity Organization Society, the primary object of which is 
to organize the work of the others ; the Baltimore Association 
for the Improvement of the Condition of the Poor, which seeks 
to discourage indiscriminate alms-giving; the Bay View asylum 
or city poorhouse; the Children’s Aid Society; the Thomas 
Wilson Fuel-Saving Society, for furnishing coal at low rates j 
the Woman’s Industrial Exchange, for assisting women in need 
to support themselves ; Johns Hopkins hospital, noted for the 
excellence of its equipment especialty for heating and ventilating; 
Saint Joseph’s general hospital; hosjKtal for the women of 
Maryland of B^timore city; nursery and child’s hospital; 
Baltimore eye, ear and throat charity hospital; Maryland 
hospital for the insane; the Sheppard asylum, intended especi¬ 
ally for tire cure of the insane; the Sheppard and Enoch 
Pratt hospital; the Baltimore orphan asylum ; Saint Vincent’s 
infant asylum; the Thomas Wilson sanatorium for children, 
intended for children under three years of age, who ate suffering 
from disease, during the wamr summer months; the Free 
Summer Excursion Society, for affording a change of air to the 
indigent sick; home for the incurables; homes for the aged; 
homes for friendless children; institutions for the blind; and 
institutions for the deaf and dumb. 

Water for the city taken from Jones’s Falls and Gunpowder 
river a few miles N. of the city limits, is brought through tunnels, 
and is stored in eight reservoirs having an aggregate capacity of 
2275 million gallons. The whole system is owned by the munici¬ 
pality and is capable of furnishing about 300 million gallons daily. 
After the fire 810,000,000 was appropriated for a new sewage 
system. The municipal %hting plant was abandoned in 1^7 
owing to the bid of a private concern to supply the same lighting 
at one-fourth of the previous cost. 

Commerce.—The harbour, which consists of three parts, is 
excellent. Its entrance at Fort McHenry is a channel 600 ft. 
wide, with a minimum draft (1907) of 31 ft of water. Ihe 
d^tb is continued with an increased width for a mile and a 
quarter to near Fells’ Point, where the width is contracted to 
one-fourth of a mile with a depth of 16 ft. Above this entrance 
it widens into an ellipse a mile long, half a mile broad and 15 ft 
deep. The third or inner harbour hu a depth of 14 ft and pene¬ 
trates far into the city. Vessels of the largest class can lie at the 
Locust Point wharves and Canton, and vesseb of 4000 tons can 
use the inner harbour W. of the mouth of Jones’s Fsilis. By 1905 
85,000,000 had beat appropriated since the great fire fm new 
decks. In 1907 the city ranked fourtii among the Atlantic ports 
of the United States in Che amount of its exports (899410,340), 
and fourth in the amount of its impmts (836)184,320.) 
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Itat Bi»Himore has gfl9wn rapidly as a manufacturing ^ 
rinee i«8o » seen from the fact thaiain that year there were but 
3683 manufacturing establishments, with a total annual product 
vidued at $78,4t7,304, as compared with 6359 establishments 
(of which *174 were under the factory system) in 1900 producing 
commodities valued at $161,249,240 ($135,107,626 under Ac 
factory system); in 1905 there were 2163 establishments trader 
the factory system with a total annual product valued at 
$151,546,580,00 increascof 12-2% in the five years. Thcnilative 
rank (eighth) of the city among the manufacturing centres 
of the United States, as regards the value of products, was 
the same in the three successive censuses of 1880, 1890 and 
reoo. Baltimore is noted particularly as the most important 
centre in ^e United States of the canning and preserv¬ 
ing mdustry. TTie output in 1900 ($8,477,178) of the city’s 
establishments for the canning and preserving of fruits and 
vegetables was more than three times that of any other city 
and 15 % of that of the whole United States. What seems to 
have hron the first oyster-canning estuUishment in America 
was built in Baltimore (by a Thomas Kensett) in 1820, and 
oyster-canning as a distinct industry on a permanent footing 
was licgun here in 1850. Tlie term “ a>ve oysters,” now applied 
to canned oysters everywhere, was originally applied to the 
oysters found in the coves on the W. side of the Chesapeake Bay, 
above the mouth of the Potomac. In 1900 llie oulput of the 
oyster-canning establishments of Baltimore ($2,364,968) was 
64 4% of the total output of the United States. Baltimore is 
also a well-known centre for the manufacture of men’s retuiy- 
made clothing, in which in 1900 it ranked fourth among tlie cities 
of the United States ; for idiip-huilding ; for the manufacture 
of potton-dnek (the output of sail-duck being about three-fourths 
of the total for the United States), bricks (about 150,000,000 
annually), and fertilisers; it also manufactures iron, steel, 
furniture, flour, distilled liquors, tobacco goods, agricultural 
implements and pottery, together with a great numbCT of other 
commodities in smaller*amounts. The markets, especially the 
Lexington market, are noted for the abundance and great 
variety of their produce. The proximity of coal-mines, the 
abundance and variety of food supplies furnished by the state, 
the great quantity and variety of tlie city’s manufaclured 
goods, the exi^llent shipping facilities, and the conrequent 
low <Mst of living, are prominent teaturcs of the physical life 
of the citv. 

Gorwnmwil.—Although the charter under which Baltimims is 
governed came into effect as kta as 2898, it is only the second 
one for the chy, the first one having been in force for loi years. 
The mayor is now elected for a term of four years ; he must be 
at least twenty-five years of age and must have property in the 
city valued at $2000 or more, on which he shall have paid taxes 
for two ywrs preceding his election. Ureat responsibility is 
centred upon him by giving him power to aippoint the heads of 
departments and sub^epartments, subject to the approval of 
the second branch of the council, and permitting him to remove 
at ffleasure for six months after an apfwintmOTt; in appointing 
a board or commission, however, he is required to choose the 
memliers from more than one political party. He lias five days 
in which to veto an ordinance, and an affirmative vote of three- 
fourths of the members of each hmneh of the council it required 
to pass an orihnance over his veto. The council, constituting 
the legislative department, comdsts of two branches. The 
first branch is composed of one memlier from' each ward, elected 
for a term of four years; the second brunch of two members 
from each 9I four districts, and a presMent elected by the aty 
at large, all for a term of four years ; a property qualification 
is prescribed for members of each branch. All nmnictpal ofiioets 
are eteetefi in May in order to separate mumdpai from state 
and iMrdcsMd elections. Ho street franchise can be granted for a 
longer term than twenty-five years, and the r%ht to regulate 
the exCTcire of eaab and every frandiiK it reserved to the mayor 
and couneil. A board of estimate, compered of the mayor, the 
city sedkitar, the cempfiroller, the presideat of the second 
branch of the city tmmcil, and the president of the board of 


public improvements, has control over aj^ropriations, the 
council having power to decrease the amount oi any item but 
not to enlarge it. To create a debt for any purpose other than 
to meet a temporary deficiency, the mayor and council must 
first obtain the consent of both the state legislature and the city 
electorate. The department ot education is intrusted to an 
unsalaried board of nine commissioners, appointed by the mayor 
with the approval of the second branch of the council (or a term 
of six years, three retiring every two years. This board appoints 
a superintendent, six or more assistant superintendents, and the 
teachers of the l:^h schools and the Polytechnic Institute, also 
Idle other teachers, but only according to the superintendent’s 
recommendation on the basis of merit. 

History .—Baltimore was named in honour of the Lords 
Baltimore, the founders of the province of Maryland, but 
no settlement was made here until nearly 100 years after 
the phuiting of the colony ; meanwhile at least two other town- 
rites, on wUcb it was hqied permanent towns might be estab¬ 
lished, had received the same name, but nothing came of either. 
Finally, however, while the provincial legislature was still 
engaged in the practice of directing places to be laid out for 
towns, where, as events proved there was notliing to give the.s< 
towns more than a mere paper existence, that bodv in 1729 
directed seven commissioners to purchase 60 acres of land on 
the N. side of the Patopsco and lay it out in sixty equal lots as 
the town of Baltimore. Three years later, at the instance of 
the same body, Joues-Town (Old Town) was laid out on the 
opposite side of Jones’s Falls, and in 1745 these two towns were 
consolidated. About the same time the resources of the interior, 
for which Baltimore was to become a trade centre, were being 
rapidly developed by the Germans. Prior to 1752, in which 
year tliere were only twenty-five houses with two hundred 
inhabitants, the growth of the city hud indeed been slow ; but 
only a year or two later wheat loaded in its hurliour was for tlie 
first time sliipped to Scotland; during the war between the 
French and the Englisli at this time some of tlic unfortunate 
Acadians found new homes here ; in 1767 Baltimore was maile 
tiie county seat; by the beginning of the War of Independcnee 
its population had grown to 6755 ; and in 1780 it was made a 
port of entry. The city early tecame an important shipping 
centre ; during both the War of Independence and the War of 
1812 many privateers were sent out from it, and in the interval 
between these wars, the ship-owners ol Baltimore had tiieir 
share in the world’s carrying trade, tlie “ Baltimore clippers ” 
becoming famous. In 1797 Baltimore received its first charter, 
having teen governed until then from Annapolis and through 
commissintu with very limited powers; at the same time the 
Fells’ Point settlement, founded aliout 1730 by William Fells, 
a ship carpenter, was annexed. During Uie War of Independence, 
the Continental Congress, frightened from Philadelphia in 1776, 
sat for several weeks in a hall in W. Baltimore Street neaa" 
Liberty Str«t; during the same war also fortifications were 
first erected on the site of the present Fort McHeniy. This fort 
effectively ;n-otected the dty in 1814 when attacked by the 
British, and it was during the attack tliat J'raiKis Scott Kej', 
detained on one of the British attacking vessels, composed the 
” Star Spangled Banner.” In r86o all three of the candidates 
opposed to Lincoln - Douglais, Breckinridge and Bell—were 
nominated here, and here in 1864 President Lincoln was nomi¬ 
nated for a second term. The city has been the meeting-place of 
other important conventions, and is sometimes called “ The 
Convention City.” At the outbreak of the Civil War on the 
19th of April r86i, the Sixth Massachusetts regiment, wliilc 
passing through Baltimore, was attacked by a mob and several 
men were killed on both sides ; in the fidlowing month the city 
was subjected to military rule and so continued until the close 
of the war. From 1856 to i860 Baltimore was under the control 
of the American or Know-Noth^ party, and suffered greatly 
iroia dectioo. riots and other diaerders, until aa a rem^ the 
control of the police aystem was taken from the mayor and 
council and exercised ^ Hie state mvermnent. Soon after the 
Civil War a Democratic ” machine get firm ceSitrol of the dty, 
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and altboup'h a struggle to overthrow the nuudiine was begun 
in earnest in 1875'by ® coalition of the reform element of the 
Democratic party with the Republican party, it was not till 
1895 that the coition won its first decisive victory at the polls. 
Even then the efforts of the Republican mayor were at first 
thwarted by the cooncil, which passed an ordinance over Ws 
veto, takii^ from him' the power of appointment and vesting it 
in themselves ; the Maryland court of appeals, however, soon 
decided that the council had exceeded its powers, and an im¬ 
portant outcome of the reform movement was the new charter 
of 1898. Annexations of suburban territory in 1888 and 1890 
greatly increased the area of the city. 

AuTHoarrUis.—J. H. Hollander, Ouiie to lh$ City of Daltinwre 
(Baltimore, 1803); T. P. Thomas, "The City Government of 
Baltimore" {in Jolms Hopkins Vttivertity StmUfs in Historical and 
Political Satnrt, Baltimore, 1806); StG. L. KiouBsat. "Baittniorc, the 
Monumental City " (in L. P. l^well. Historic Towns of the Southern 
States, Now York, iqoo) ; J. T. Scharl, Chronicles of Haltimore 
(Boltimote, 1874). 

BALTZAR, THOHAS (c. 1630-1663), German violinist, was 
born at Lubwk. He visited England in 1656 and made a great 
impression on Evelyn and Anthony Wood. In 1661 hr was 
appointed leader of the king’s famous band of twenty-four 
violins, but his intemperate Imhits cut short his career within 
two years. Nothing like his violin-playing had ever been heard 
in England before, and in all probability the instrumental music 
of Henry I’urccll owes much to its influence. 

BA-LOBA, a Bantu negroid race with several subdivisions; 
one of the most important and cultivated peoples of Central 
Africa. They are distributed over eight degrees of longitude 
between l4ikes Tanganyika, Mweru and Bangweulu in the east, 
end the Kasai in the west. In the east, where they are found 
in the greatest racial purity, they founded the states of Katanga, 
Cma and Uguha ; in the west they have intermixed to some 
extent with the Ba-Kete aborigines, whom they have partially 
dispossessed, dividing them into two portions, one to the north, 
the other to the south. To the western Ba-Luba the name 
Ba-Shilange has been given. With the Ba-Luba are connected 
the founders of the great Lunda empire—now divided between 
Belgian Congo and Angola—ruled by a monarch entitled Muata 
Yanvo (Jamvo). The westward movement of the Ba-Luba 
took place in comparatively recent times, the end of the i8tb 
century or the beginning of the rpth. Shortly afterwards a chief 
named Kalamba Mukenge founded a large state. There followed 
in 1870 a remarkable pxilitico-religious revolution, the result 
of which was the establishment of a cult of hemp-smoking, 
connected with a seerrt society termed Bma Riamba ; the 
members of this abandoned their old fetish worship and adopted 
a form of communism of which the central idea was the blood- 
broUierhuud of all the members. Towards the east hemp- 
smoking becomes less common. 

The Ba-I.uba practise circumcision and scar-tattooing is 
common ; tooth-filing is very frequent in the east, though in the 
west it is comparatively rare; the fashion of dressing the hau¬ 
ls very varied and often extremely fantastic. Them houses, 
which are built by the women, are rectangular; on the Luhia, 
however, pile-houses, square in shapie, are found They are an 
agriculturid peup>le, but work in the fields is relegated to the 
women and slaves ; the men are admirable craftsmen and are 
renowned for their wood-carving, cloth-weaving and iron-work. 
In the west, bows and arrows are'the chief weapons, in the east 
spears p>riBdp>ally are used. The old form of religion still obtains 
in the east, which was untoudied by the communistic movement 
mentioned, and chonra of aH sorts, os well as carved anthropo¬ 
morphic figures, are extremely comm on. The Ba-Luba are a fine 
race physically and «tem very prosperous, though in the extreme 
west eonsidemble deteriocarion, ^yskal, looral and cuhorol, 
has ti^anpiace. 

BALOCHinAli, a country within the borders o£ British Imfia 
whitit, like Algh^staa, derives its name from its dominant 
race of iniuibitaiita It extends ficom the Gcsnal river to the 
Araiiiiim Sea, and fro» the borders of Persia and Afghanistan 
to -^Dse of the Ponjid) and Sind. It is divided into two main 
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divisioDS, Britirii Baluchbtan, which is a portion of Bri^ India 
under the chief commissioner, and the foreign territories under 
the administration or superintendence of die same officer us 
agent to the governor-general. The former piortjon, with an area 
of 9403 sq. m., consists principally of tracts ceded to the British 
government by Afghanistan under the treaty of Gandamak 
(1879), and formally declared to be part of British India in 1887. 
The second class comprises three subdivisions, naqiely areas 
directly administered, native states and trilKil .areas. The 
directly-administered districts include areas acquired in various 
ways. Some portions are held on lease from the khan of Kalat; 
while others ore tribal areas in which it Itas been cleoided for 
various reasons that revenue shall be taken. They include tlie 
whole of the Zhob and Chagai political agencies, the eastern 
p)ortion of the Quetta tahsil and other tracts, among which may 
be mentioned the Bolan Pass, comprising 36^(01 sq. m. in alt, 
The whole of the northern boundary, with the north-eastern 
corner and the railway which traverses Baluchistan through 
Quetta up to New Chaman on the Afghan-Boluch frontier, is 
therefore in one form or other under direct British control. 
The remainder of the territoty (79,382 sq. m.) belongs to the 
native states of Kalat (including Makran and Kharan) and 
Las Bela. Tribal arcus, in the possession of the Marri and Bugti 
tribes, atver 7129 sq. m. 

Baluchistan as a whole is a sparsely populated tract covering 
a larger area than any Indian province save Burma, Madras 
and Bengal. Three hundred miles of its mountain walls facing 
the Indus are south of the railway from the Indus to Quetta, 
and alx}ut 230 north of it. The railway with the pmsses and 
plains about it, and the dominant hills which sarround Quetta, 
divide Baluchistan into two distinct parts. North of the railway 
line, hedged in between Afghanistan and the plains of the Indus, 
stretch the long ridges of rough but picturesque highlands, which 
embrace the central ranges of the Suliman system (the prehistoric 
home of the Pathan highlander), where vegetation is often alpine, 
and the climate clear and bracing and subject to no great extremes 
of temperature. The average breadth of this northern Pathan 
district is 150 m., but it narrows to less than 100 m. on the line 
of the Gomal, and expands to more than 200 m. on the line of 
the railway. Here all the main drainage either runs northwards 
to the Gomal, passing through the uplands tiutt lie west of the 
Snliman Range; or it gathers locally in narrow lateral valleys 
at the back of these mountains and then bursts directly eastwards 
through the limestcme axis of the hiUs, making fur the Indus by 
the shortest transverse route. South of the railway lies a square 
block of territory, measuring roughly 300 m. by 300, primarily 
the home of the Brahui and the Baluch ; but within that block 
arc included almost every conceivable phase of climate and 
representatives of half the great races of Asia. Here, throughout 
tlw etevated highlaixis of the Kalat plateau which are called 
Jalawan, the drainage gathers into channels which cut deep 
goiges in the hills, and passes eastwards into the plains of SincL 
Beyond and south of the hydrographical area of tlie Jalawan 
hif^tands the rivers and streams of the hills either run in long 
straight lines to the,Arabian Sea, nortii of Karachi, or, curving 
gradually westwarifs, they disappear in the inland swamps which 
form so prominent a feature in this part of south-west Asia. 
A narrow width of the coast districts collects its waters for dis¬ 
charge into the Arabian Sea direct. This section includes 
Makran. Baluchistan thus becomes naturally divided into two 
districts, north and south, by an intervening space which contains 
the Sistd-Pishin railway. This intervening space comprises the 
wedge-shaped desert of Kach Gandava (Gandava), which 
is thrust westwards from the Indus as a deep indentation into 
the mountains, and, above it, the central uplands which %ure 
on the map as “ Britiih Baluchistan ’’—where lies Quettfc Alt 
Bahidiistan has now been surveyed. From the great Indus 
series of triangles bases have been selected at intervals which 
have si^ported minor dioins of ttiangulation reaching into 
the heart of the country. These again have been con¬ 
nected by links of mew or less rr^larity, so firat, if the 
Baluchistan tiiangulatiDn lacks the rigid acairacy of a “ fitit 
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claii” system, it at least supports good topc^phy on geo¬ 
graphical scales, • 

From Roraandi, at thejunction of the Gomel and Kundar rivers, 
the boundary Iwtween Baluchistan and Afghanistan follows the 
JVM* Kundar stream for aliout 40 m. to the south-west. It 
nanam. leaves the river and diverges northwards, so as to 
include a section of the plain country stretching away towards 
lAke Alvi-Istada, before returning to the skirts of the hills. After 
about 100 m. of this divergence it 'strikes the Kadanni river, turning 
the northern spurs of the 'f olia plateau (the base of the Kwaja 
Amran (Kojak) Range, and winds through the open plains west of 
file Kojak. Here, however, the lioundary docs not foflow the river, 
ft deserts it for the we.stern edge of (he "Toba plateau (8000 ft. high 
at this point), till it nears the little r.ulway station of New Chaman. 
It then descends to the plains, returns again to the hills 40 m. south 
of Chaman, and thencenirward is defined by hill ranges southwards 
to Nushki. The isistern lioundary of this norlheni section of 
Baluchistan is the " red line " .at the foot of the frontier hills, which 
defines the liorder 01 British India. This part of Baluchistan thus 
liresents a buffer system of independent trilies between the British 
frontier and Afghanistan. But the independence of the I’atlian 

? eople south of the Gonial is not as llie indeiicndcucc ol the 
’atlians (Wasiris, Afridis, &c.) who live north of it. It is true 
that the Indian government interferes as little with the internal 
jurisdiction of the trilml chiefs amongst the Patlians of the Suli- 
man Range as it does wath that of the northern chiefs; but the 
occupation of a line of posts on the Zhob river, which flanks that 
range almost from end to end on the west, places the doors of 
communication with Afghaiiishan in British hands, and gives com¬ 
mand of their hills. It thus tends to the maintenance of peace 
and order on the southern froiitier to a degree that does not exist 
in the nortli. 

The central range of the Biiliman hills is the dominant feature in 
the geography of northern Baluchistan. The central line or axis of 
the range lies a little cast of the meridian of 70“ E., and it is geo¬ 
logically composed of one or mure great folds of the Cretaceous 
series. Towards the northern extremity of the range occur a group 
of peaks, which together form an oblong block or " massif " amongst 
the neighbouring ridges known as " Kaisargarh ” amongst the 
Sherani clansmen who occupy it; and as the “ Takht-i-Suliman " 
(Bolomon's throne), generally, on the frontier, from the fact of a 
celebrated shrine of that name existing near its southern abutment. 
The massif of the Takht jji a high tableland (about 8000 ft. above 
sca-Ievel), bounded on its eastern and western edges by high, rugged 
and steep parallel ridges. The western ridge culminates on the north 
in the peak of Kaisargarh (11,300 ft.), and the eastern in a block, or 
detached headland, on the south, where rests tlie immortal " xirat ’’ 
or shrine (11,070 ft.). This tableland is formed by a huge cap of 
coral limestone, estimated by Gricsliach at from 4000 to 5000 ft. in 
thickness. At each end the tableland is rent by gorges which deepen, 
amidst stupendous precipices, to the channel ol the Rralmnd or 
" Gat ” on the north, and of the Dhana on the soutli. These two 
channels carry the rush of mountain streams from the western 
slo|ies of the massif right across the axis of the mountains and 
tlirough the intervening barrier of minor ridges to the plains of 
the Indus. The plateau is covered with a fairly thick growth 
of the chilghosa or'' edible ” pine, and a sprinkling of juniper, on the 
hi^er sloTOs. It was ascended and surveyed for the first time in 1881. 

From tM summit of the Kaisargarh peak a magnificent view is 
obtained which practically embraces the whole width of northern 
Baluchistan. Westwards, looking towards Afghanistan, line upon 
line of broken jagged ridges and ranges, folds in the Cretaceous 
series overlaid by coarse sandstones and shales, follow each other 
in order, preserving their approximate parallelism until they touch 
the borders of Baluchistan. Immediately on the west of the Kaisar¬ 
garh there towers the Shingarh Mountain, a geological repetition 
of the Kaisargarh ridge, black with pines towards the summit and 
crowned with crags of coral limestone. Beyond it ore the grey out¬ 
lines of the close-packed ridges which enclose the lower reaches of 
the Zhob and the Kundar. As they pass away southwards this grid¬ 
iron formation strikes with a gentle curve westwards, the narrow 
enclosed valleys widening out towards the sources of the rivers, 
where ages of denudation have worn down the folds and filled up the 
hollows with fruitful soil, until at last they touch the central water- 
divide, the key of the whole system, on the Quetta plateau. Thus 
the upper parts of the Zhob valiey are comparatively open and 
fertile, with flourishing villages, and a cultivation which has been 
greatly develomid under British rule, and are bounded by long, 
sweeping, gentle spiini clothed with wild olive woods containing trees 
of immense tixe. The lower reaches of the Zhob and Kundar are 
hemmed in by rugged limestone walls, serrated and banded with 
' deep clefts and gorges, a wilderness of stony desolatian. Looking 
eastwards from the Kaisargarh, one can again count the backs of 
innumerable minor ridges, smaller wrinkles or folds formed during 
a process of upheaval of the Suliman Mountains, at the dose of a 
great volcanic epoch which has hardly yet ceased to give evidence 
of its existence. On the outside edge, facing the Indus i^ns, is a 
more strictly tegular, but hwher and more rugged, ridge of hills 
which marks tiie Siuralfira. The Batnch Sisrellln afford us strange 


glimpses into a recent geological past, when the same gigantic mam¬ 
mals roamed along the foot of these wild hills as once inhabited the 
tangled forests below the Himalaya. Between the Takht Mountain 
and the Siwaliks, the intervening belt of ridge and furrow has twen 
greatly denuded by transverse drainage—a system of drainage 
which we now know to have existed before the formation of the hills, 
and to have (mntinued to cut through them as they ^adually rose 
above the plain level. Where this intervening band is not covered 
by recent gravel deposits, it exhibits beds of limestone, clays and 
sandstone with fossus, which, in age, range from the Lower Eocene 
to the Miocene. Beyond the SiwMiks, still locficing eastwards, are 
the sand waves of the Indus plain ; a yellow sea broken here and 
there with Uic shadow of village orchards and the sheen of cultivation, 
extending to the long black sinuous line which denotes the fringe 
of trees bordering the Indus. Such is the scene which Solomon is 
said to have invited his Indian bride to gaxe upon for the last time, 
as they rested on the crags of the southern buttress of the Takht— 
where his shrine exists to this day. To that shrine thousands of 
pilgrims, Mahommodans and Hindus alike, resort on their ycarlv 
pilgrimages, in spite of its dangerous approach. All this country\ 
so far, is independent Baluchistan within the jurisdiction of the 
Baluchistan Agency, with the exception of certain clans of the 
Slieranis cn the eastern slopes of tfie Takht-i-Suliman, north of the 
Vihowa, who are under the Nortli-West Frontier Province adminis¬ 
tration. Wedged in between the railway and the Indus, Init still 
north of the railway, is a curious mass of rough mountain country, 
which forms the southern abutment of the Suliman system. The 
•strike of the main ridges forming that system is almost due norlli 
and south till it touches 30° N. lat. Here it assumes a westerly 
curve, till it points north-west, and finally merges into the broad 
band of mountains which hedge in the Quetta and Pishin uplands 
on the north and east. 

At this point, as might be expected, arc some of the grandest peaks 
and precipices in Baluchistan. Khalifat on the east of Quetta, 
flanking the Harnai loop of the Sind-Pishin railway ; Takatu to the 
north ; Chahiltan (Chiltan) on the south-west; and the great square- 
headed Murdar to the south —all overlook the pretty cantonment 
from heights which range from io,joo to 11,500 ft. Lying in the 
midst of them, on an ojicn plain formed Iw the high-level tributaries 
of the I.ora (which have also raised the THshin vMlcy I0 the nortli), 
5500 ft. above the sea, is Quetta. The mass of twisted flexures, the 
curved wrinkles that end the Suliman system, is occupied by true 
Baluchis, the Marri and Bugti sections of the great Kind confedera¬ 
tion of trilies owning an Arabic origin. There are no Patlians here. 
To the north of them are the Boxdars, another Rind clan ; and these 
Rind tribes form the exception to the general rule of Pathan occupa¬ 
tion of nortliern Baluchistan. Amongst the Pathans, the Kakars 
and Dumars of Pishin, with the Mando Khel of Zhob. are the must 
prominent tribal divisions. 

The curved recession of the Suliman Ranges to the north-west 
leaves a space of flat alluvial desert to the south, which forms a sort 
of inlet or bay striking into the Baluchistan mountain c at 1 
system. The point of this desert inlet receives the 
drainage of two local basins, the Bolan and the Nari. Both drain 
south-eastwards from the central Qnetta-Pishin plateau and both 
have served for railway alignment. Being fed by tributaries which 
for the most part dram narrow valleys where gradual denudation 
has waslied bare tlio flat-backed slopes of Umestone ridges, and 
which consequently send down torrents of rapidly accumulating 
rainfall, both these central lines of water-course are liable to terrific 
floods. The drainage of the Bolan and Nari finally disappears in 
the irrigated flats of the alluvial bay (Kach Gandava), which extends 
130 m. from the Indus to Sibi at the foot of the hills, and which offers 

M te of periodic Indus floorls) an opportunity for railway approach 
nchistan such as occurs nowhere else on the frontier. Kach 
Gandava, whilst its agricultural development has in no way receded, 
is now rivalled tw many of the valleys of the highlands. Its climate 
debars it from European occupation. It is a land of dust-storms 
and poisonous winds; a land where the thermometer never sinks 
below too" F. in summer, and drops below freexing-point in winter ; 
where there is a deadly monotony of dust-coloured scenery for the 
greater part of the year, with the minimum of rain and the maximum 
of heat. The Quetta and Pishin plateau to which it leads is the 
central dominant water-divide of Baluchistan and the base ol the 
Kandahar highway. 

An irregnlarly-shaped block Of upland territory, which includes all 
the upper Lora tributaries, and the Toba plateau beyond them ; 
resting on the Kwaja Amran (Kojak) Range (with on ojm-* 
advanced loop to include the Chaman railway terminus) 
on the west; reaching south through Shorarud to Nushki; includ¬ 
ing the basins of the Bolan and Nari as far as Sibi to the soutb-ca.st; 
stretching out an arm to embrace the Thai Chotiali valley on the east, 
and following the main water-divide between the and Lora 
on the north, is called British Baluchistan. It is leased from Kalat, 
and forms a distinctive province, being brought under the ordinary 
forms of civil administration in British India. Beyond it. north and 
south. Ii« independent Baluchlstsn, which is under Britteh political 
control Its administrative staff is usually oompqsed of military 
officers. The degree sf independence eajoyid by the various districts 
of Baluchistan may be said to vary in direct proportion to their 
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distance from Quetta. No part of Baludiistan is beyond the reach 
of the ^litical officer, but there are many parts where he is not often 
seen. The climate of British Baluchistan is dry and bracing—even 
exhilarating—but the extremes of temperature lead to the develop¬ 
ment of fever in very severe forms. On the whole it is favourable to 
European existence. 

South-west of the. dividing railway lies the great block of Southern 
Baluchistan. Within tliis area the drainage generally trends south 
Smtihmrn. '*'***■ *****®'' Arabian Sea or to the central 

^ swamps of Lora and Mashkel. The Hab river, which forms 
the boundary west of Karachi; the Purali (the ancient A tabus), 
which drains the low-lying flats of I-as Bela ; the Hingol (the ancient 
Tatasrus) and the Dosht, which drain Makran, arc all considerable 
streams), draining mto the Arabian Sea and forming important 
arteries in the network of internal commnnication. An exception 
to the generd rule is found in tlie Mulla, whicli carries the floods of 
the K^t higlilands into the Gandava basin and forms one of tlic 
most important of the ancient highways from the Indus plains to 
Kandahar. The fortress of Kalat is situated about midway between 
the sources of the Bolan and the Mulla. near a small tributary of the 
Lora (the river of I’lshin and Quetta), about 68uu ft. al»ve sea-level, 
on the western edge of a cultivated plain in the very midst of hills. 
(See Kai.at.) To the north are the long sweepmg lines of the Sarawan 
ridges, enclosing narrow fertile valleys, and passing away to the 
soutli-wcst to the edge of the Kharon desert. East and south arc the 
rugged bandsof Jalawan, amongst which the Mulla rises, and through 
which it breaks in a seiies of magnificent defiles in order to reach the 
Gandava plain. Routes which converge on Kalat from the south pass 
for the most part through narrow woorled valleys, enclosed between 
steep ridges of denuded hills, and, following the general strike of 
these ridges, they run from valley to valley with easy grades. 
Kalat is the "hub" or centre, from which radiate the Bolan, the 
Mulla and the southern Lora affluents; but the Lora drains also 
the Pisliin valley on the north; the two systems uniting in Shorawak, 
to lose themselves in the desert and swamps to the west of Nushki, 
on the road to Seistan. Sixty miles south of Kalat, and beyond 
the Mulla sources, commences another remarkable hydrographic 
^stem which includes all southern and .south-western mluchistan. 
To the west lies the Kharan desert, with intermittent river channels 
enclosed and often lost in sand-waves ere they reach the Mashkel 
swamps on the far borders of Persia. To the south-west are the 
long sweeping valleys of Rakshan and Panjgur. which, curving 
northwards, likewise discharge their drainage into the Mashkel. 
Directly south are the beginnings of the meridional arteries, the 
Mab, the Pnrali and the HingoI, which end in the Arabian Sea, 
leaving a space of mouutamous sealxiard (Makran) south of the 
Panjgur and west of the flingot, which is watered (so far as it is 
watered at all) by the long lateral Kej river and several smaller 
mountain streams. Thus southern Baluchistan comprises four 
hydrographical sections. First is the long extension from Kalat. 
southwards, of that inconceivably wild highland country which faces 
the desert ol Hind, the foot of which forms the Indian frontier. 
This is the land of the Brahui. and the flat wall of its frontier lime¬ 
stone barrier is one of the most remarkable features in the configura¬ 
tion of the whole line of Indian borderland. For the first 6o m. from 
the sea near Kamchi the Hab river is the boundaiy of Sind, and 
here, across the enclosing desolation of outcrojfping ridges and 
intervening sand, a road may be found into Makran. But from the 
point where the boundary leaves the Hab to follow the Kirthar 
range not a break occurs (save one) in 150 m. of solid rock wall, rising 
many thousands of feet straight from the sandy plain. The one 
break, or gorge, which allows the Kej waters to pass, only forms a 
local gateway into a ma.sa of impracticable hills. Secondly, to the 
west of this mountain wilderness, stretching upwards from the sea 
in a wedge form between the Brahui highlands and the group of 
towering peaks which enclose the Hingol river and abut on the sea 
at Malan, are the alluvial flats and delta of the Pnrali, forming the 
little province of Las Bela, the home of the I-as Rajput. In this hot 
and thirsty comer of Baluchistan, ruled by the Jam or Cham, there 
is a fairly wide stretch of cultivation, nourished by the alluvial 
detritus of the Purali and well irrigated. In a little garden to the 
south of the modem town of Bela (the ancient Amabel) is the tomb 
of Sir Robert Sandeman, who spent the best part of an energetic and 
active life in the making of Baluchistan. 

The boundary between Baluchistan and Afghanistan, starting 
from Nushki, cuts across the Lora hamun, leaving the frontier post 

. . of Chagai to Baluchistan, and from this point to the 

Malik Siah Koh it is based partly bn the central monn- 
tainous water-divide already referred to, and pAtly runs 
in strai||ht lines through the desert south of the salt swamp of the 
Gaud-I-Zirteh. It thus passefi 50 m. to the south of the Helmund, 
entiiaiy shnttog off that valli^ and the approach to Seistan between 
the Helmnnd and the Gand-i-Zineh (the oidy approach from the 
east in seasOBS of flood) from Baluchistan. But it leaves a connected 
line of desert route between Nu.diki and Seistan, which is open in all 
ordinan seasons, to tiie south, and this route has been largely de¬ 
veloped, posts or serais having been established at intervals and 
wens having been dug. There Is already a promising khallla traffic 
along It aid the railway has been ext^ed from Quetta to 
NushU. 


Csofagy.i—The mountain ranges of Baluchistan consist chiefly 
of Cretueous and Tertiary beds, which are thrown into a scries of 
folds running approximately*parallel to the mountain ridges. The 
folds are part of an extensive system arranged as if in a festoon 
hanging southwards between I'osnawar and Mount Ararat, but with 
the outer folds looped up at Sibi so as to form the subsidiary festoon 
of the Suliman and Bngti Hills. Outside the folds lie the horisontal 
deposits of the Makran coast, and Within them lies the stony desert 
of north-western Baluchistan. In the broader depressions between 
the mountain ridges the beds arc said to be but little disturbed. 
Besides the Cretaceous and Tertiary beds, Jurassic rocks are known 
to take a considerable-iHirt in the formation of the hills of British 
Baluchistan. Triassic beds tie along the south side of the upper 
Zhob, and Fusulina limestone has also been found there. With the 
exception of the later 1'crtiary beds the deposits are mostly marine. 
But in tile upper Cretaceous and lower Tertiary, especially in 
north-western Baluchistan, there is an extensive development of 
volcanic tuffs and conglomerates, which arc proliably contem¬ 
poraneous with tlie Deccan Traps ol India. Great masses of syenite 
and diorite were intruded during the Tertiary period, and within the 
curve ol the folded bell a line ol recent volcanic cones stretches 
from western Baluchistan into eastern Persia. In Baluchistan 
these volcanoes appear to 1 k‘ extinct; though tlie Koh-i-Tafdon, 
bey'ond the Persian frontier, still emits vapours at frequent intervals. 
The lavas and uslies which form these cones ore mostly andesitic. 
Mud " volcanoes " occur u|iod the Makran coast, but it is doubtful 
whether tliesc ore in any way connected with true volcanic agencies. 

So far as is known, the mineral wealth of BalucMistan is incon¬ 
siderable. Coal has liecn worked in the Tertiary lieds along the 
Harnai route to Quetta, but the seams are thin ana the quality poor. 
A somewhat thick and viscid form of mineral oil is met with at 
Khattan in the Marri country; and jwtroleiim of excellent quality 
has been found in the Sherani liills and probably occurs in other 
portions of the Suliitlan Range. Sulphur has long been worked on 
a small scale in the Koh-i-SuItan, the largest of the volcanoes of 
western Baluchistan. 

Races. —Within the Baluchistan half of the desert are to be 
found scattered trilies of nomads, called Rekis (or desert people), 
the Mohamadani being the most numerous. They are probably 
of Arab origin. This rentral desert is the Kir, Kej, Katz or Kash 
Koian of Arabic medieval geography and a part of the ancient 
Kaiani kingdom ; the prefix Kej or Kach always denoting low- 
level fiats or valleys, in contradistinc^on to mountains or hills. 
The Mohamadani nomads occupy the central mountain region, 
to the south of which lie the Mashkel and Kharan deserts, in¬ 
habited by a people of quite different origin, who possess some¬ 
thing approaching to historical records. These are the Naushir- 
wanis, a purely Persian race, who passed into Baluchistan within 
historic times, although the exact date is uncertain. The 
Naushirwanis appear to be identical with the Tahuki or Tahukani 
who arc found in Perso-Baluchistan. (A place Taoce is mentioned 
by Nearchus, by Strabo and by Ptolemy.) They are a fine manly 
race of people, in many respects superior to their modem com¬ 
patriots of Iran. Between the Naushirwanis of the Kharan desert 
and Mashkel, and the fish-eating population of the coast, enclosed 
in the narrow valleys of the Kaluhan and Kej tributaries, or about 
the sources of the Hingol, are tribes innumerable, remnants of 
races which may be recognized in the works of Hert^otus, or may 
be traced in the records of recent immigration. Equally scattered 
through the whole country, and almost everywhere recognizable, 
is the underlying Persian population (Tajik), which is sometimes 
represented by a locally dominant tribe, but more frequently by 
the agricultural slave and bondsman of the general community. 
Such are the Dehwars or Dehkans, and the Durzsufas (Denuiaei of 
Her^. i. 125), who extend ail through Makran, and, as slaves, are 
called Nakibs. The Arabs have naturally left their mark most 
strongly impressed on the ethnography of Baluchistan. All Rind 
tribes claim to be of Arab origin and of Koraish extraction. As 
the Arabs occupied all southern Baluchistan and Seistan from a 
very eariy date, and finally spread through the Sind valley, where 
they remained till the nth century, their genealogical rtoords 
have become much obscured and it is probable that there is not 

> See W. T. Blonford, " Geological Notes on the Hills In the 
neighbourhood of the Sind and «injab Frontier between Quetta 
and Dem Ghozi Khan," Mem. Geol. Sun. India, vol. xx. pt. z (>883) ; 
E. Vredenbnrg. " A Geological Sketch of the Baluchiatan DeKit, 
and part of Eastern Persia. Mem, Geat. Sun. India, vol. xxxi. pt, a 
(1901): E. Vredenbnrg, " On the Occurrence of a Species of Hator- 
ites in the Trias of Bduchistan," Ktc. Geol. Sun. India, vol. xxxl 
(1904), pp. toa-166. 17,1*. 
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now a pure Arab in the country. It is as builders or engineers 
that they have established their mosyiermanent records, Makran 
baing full of the relics of their irrigation works constructed in 
times when the climatic conditions of Baluchistan must have 
been verj' different from what they are now. Lower Sind also 
contaias a great wealth of architectural remains, which may be 
found to the west of the Indus as well as in the delta. One 
particular tribe (the Kahnats), who left their name on the Makran 
coast and subsequently dominated Bela and Sind, west of the 
Indus, for a considerable period, exhibit great power of artistic 
design in their sepulcbrid monuments. The Dravidian races 
(Brahuis), who are chiefly represented by the Kambatanis and 
Mingals or Mongals (the latter are doubtless of Tatar origin), 
spre^ through .southern Baluchistan as well as the eastern hills, 
and are scattered irregularly through the mountain tracts south 
of Kharan. The ancient Oreitae mentioned by Arrian are 
probably represented by the tribe of Hot, who, as original masters 
of the soil, arc exempt from taxation. The name Brahui is 
(according to Bellew) but a corruption of Ba-rohi (or “ hillmen ”) 
in a language derived from Sanskrit which would represent the 
same term Parva-ka. So that the IIo/iucoi/mu (Herod, iii. 02) 
may be recognized as surviving in the Brahui, and in tl\e name 
(Barkan) of a mountain-bred stream which is a tributary of the 
Hingol. Amongst ether aboriginal tribes to whom reference is 
made by very early writers are the BoWdi, who give their name 
to the Bolida valley, a tributary of the Kej. The Bol^di were 
once the ruling race of southern Baluchistan, svltieh was originally 
called Bolediston, and it seems possible that this may be the real 
origin of the much-disputed name of the country generally. Bola 
was an Assyrian term for Bael or Bel, the god of the Phoenicians 
and Druids. The Bolddi ruling family were in j<jo6 represented 
by butone living member,a lady,who was a government pensioner. 
The fast-diminislung Sajidis (,Sajittae) and Saka(.Sacae) are others 
of the more ancient races of Baluchistan easily recognisable in 
clMsictd geography. Most recent of all are the Gitchkis. The 
Gitchkis derive from a K#iput adventurer who flourished in the 
Mrly part of the 17th century. They are now the dominant race 
in Panjgur and Kej, from whence they ousted the Boledis. For 
three generations they remained Hindus; since then there has 
arisen amongst them a strange new sect called Zikari, with 
exceedingly loose notions of morality. The sect, however, 
appears to be fast merging into orthodox Mahommedanism. A 
Baluch (or rather Makran) race which deserves attention is that 
of the Gadaras, who once gave the name Gadrosia to Southern 
Baluchistan. According to Tate the Gadaras are now repre¬ 
sented by Sidi half-castes—those Makroni “ boys ” who are so 
well known in the mercantile marine as stokers and firemen. It 
seems unlikely that this modern admixture of Asiatic and Afrkan 
blood represents the “ Asiatic Ethiopkn ’’ of Herodotus, which 
was mote probably a direct connexion of the Himyaritic.Arab 
builders of " bunds ” and revetments who spread eastwards from 
Arabia. Bellew finds in the Gadara the Garuda (eagles) of San¬ 
skrit, who were ever in opposition to the Naga (snakes) of Scythic 
origin. Southern Baluchbtan affords a must interesting fieU for 
the ethnographer. It has never yet been thoroughly explored in 
the interests of ethnographical science. 

The Baluch character is influenced by its environment as much 
as by its origin, so that it is impossible to select any one section of 
the general communily as affording a satisfactory sample of 
popular Baluch idiosyncrasies. Th^ are not a homogeneous 
race. Peoples of Arab extraction intermixed with people of 
Dravidian and Persian stock are all lumped together unda the 
name of Baluch. The Marri and Bugti4ribe8, who occupy the 
most Bouthent buttreues of the SulL^n Mountaina, are Rind 
BaliKhis, almost certainly' of Arab extraction. They came to 
Sind either with the Arab conquerors or after them, and remained 
there mixed up with the original Hindu inhabitants. The Arab 
type of Baluch extends through the whole country at intervals, 
and includes all the finest end best of Baluch humanity . Taking 
the iUnd Baluch as the type opposed to the Afridi Pathan, the 
Baluch is easier to deal with and to control than the Pathan, 
owing to his tribal organization and his freedom frpm bigoted 


fanaticism or blind dlqgjance to his priest. The Baludi is less 
turbulent, less treacherous, less Uoodtiiirsty and less fanatical 
than the Pathan. His frame is shorter and more spare and wiry 
than that of his neighbour to the north, though generations have 
given to him too a bold and manly bearing. It would be difficult 
to match the stately dignity and imposing presence of a Baluch 
chief of the Marri or Bugti clans. His Seimtic features are those 
of the Bedouin and he carries himself as straight and as ioMly as 
any Arab gentleman. FVank and open in his manners, fairly 
truthful, faithful to his word, temperate and enduring, and look¬ 
ing upon courage as the highest virtue, the true Baluch of the 
Derajat is a pleasant man to have dealings with. As a revenue 
payer he is not so satisfactory, his want of industry and the pride 
which looks upon manual labour as degrading making him but a 
poor husbandman. He is an expert rider; horse-racing is his 
national amusement, and the Baluch breed erf horses is cetebrated 
throughout northern India. Like the Pathan he is a bandit by 
tradition ^d descent and makes a first-rate fighting man, but he 
rarely enlists in the Indian army. He is nommally a Mahomme- 
dan, but is neglectful of the practices of bis religion. The 
relations of the modem Baluch with the government of India 
were entirely transformed by the life work of Sir Robert 
Sandeman (;.».). 

The strategical position of Great Britain in Baluchistan is a 
very important factor in the problem of maintaining order and 
good administration in the country. The ever-restless . - 
Pathan tribes of the Suliman hiUf are held in check 
by tte occupation of the Zhob valley; whilst the central " 
dominant position at Quetta safeguards the peace and security of 
Kalat, and of the wildest of the Baluch hills occupied by the 
Harris and Bugtis, no less than it bars the way to an advance 
upon India by way of ^ndahar. Nominally all the provinces 
and districts of Baluchistan, with the exce^inn of the ceded 
territory which we call British Baluchistan, are under the khan 
of Kalat, and all chiefs acknowledge liim as their suzerain. But 
it may be doubted if this suzermnty was ever compkte, or could 
he maintained at all but for the assistance of the British govern¬ 
ment. 'Hie Baluch is still essentially a robber and a raider (a 
trait which is common to all tribes), and the history of Baluch¬ 
istan is nothing but a story of successful robberies, of lawless 
rapine and blo^shed, for which plunder and devastation were 
accounted a worthy and honourable return. 

Extensive changes have taken place m the climatic condition of 
the country—changes which are some of them so recent as to be 
noted by surveyors who have found the remains of forests 
in districts now entirely desiccated. Possibly the ordi- 
nary processes of denudation and erosion, acting on Uiose recent 
ileposits which overlie the buder beds of the older scries, may have 
much to say to these climatic changes, and the wanton destruction 
of forests may have assisted the efforts of nature; but it is difficult 
to understand the widespread desiccation of large areas of the B^uch 
Uiglilands, where evidences of Arab irrigation works and of culti¬ 
vation still attest to a once flourishing agricultural condition, without 
appealing to more rapidly destructive principles for the change. There 
IS ample proof throughout the countiy of alterations of level witliin 
recent geologic periods; and there have even been compressions, 
resulting in a relative rise of the ground, over the crests of anticUnsJ 
folds, within historic record. " Proof Uiat this compression is still 
going on was given on zotli December 1892. when a severe earth- 
(juuko resulted from the sudden yielding of the earth’s crust along 
what appears to be an old line of fault, west of the Kawaia Amran 
range, whereby an adjustment took place indicated by a kbortening 
of some 2I ft. on the railway line which crossed the fault." Nor 
s h oul d the evidences of active voleanie agency afforded by the mud 
volcanoes of the coast be overlooked. It is probably to climatic 
changes (whatevM tlgar origin may have been), rather than to the 
effects of tribal disturbances, that the Arab's disonpearanoe from 
the field of trade and raiiculture must be attributed. 

The total area of Balucliistan is 132,315 sq. m. and its pswlation 
in 1901 was 9r4,53t. The population is largely nomadic. The fact 
that to many as 13,000 camels have been counted in the - 
Bolan Pass during one month of the annual Brahui JJJJ” 
migration indicates the dimensions which the movement ”**■ 
assumes. The religion of the country is so overwhelntiagly Mobom- 
medan that out of every 100,000 ir)hahitants o.|rt"3 Tt nimilmiin 
and only 4706 Hindua, while the balance is made lyi by Christians, 
Sikhs and other dsnaraiaations. Out of the total npmbet tSo in 
the thousand are. Utei w tes. The chief lanfliwns srolrrn are vor- 
naculars of Baluchistan, Pushtu, PanjatSTurJu and Sindhi. The 
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Baluchi luixuaife balonns to the Innian inaiich of the Aryan sal>- 
family of the Indo-Eunmean family. It is divided into two main 
dialects which arc so dincrent that speakers of the one are almost 
u:iintelli{[lblc to speakers of the other. Tbe.w two dialects are 
separated by the oelt of Brahui and Sbidhi speakers who occupy 
the Sarawas and jaiawan hilla, and Las Bela. Owing prohably to 
the fact that hjakran was ior many generations under the ride of 
the roisiau kings, the Baluclii spoken on the west of the province, 
which is also called Makrani, is more largely Impregnated with 
Persian words and expressions than the Astern diaiKt. In the 
latter the words in use ior common objects and acta ore nearly uJl 
pure Baluclii, the remauulcr of the lai^uage tiemg borrowed from 
Persian, Sindhi and Panjabi. There is no indigenous htcrature, 
but many specimens of poetry exist in wliich heroes and brave deeds 
are commemorated, and a good many of these have been collected 
from time to time. The phllologica] classification of the Brahui 
dialect has been much disputed, but the latest inijniries, conducted 
by lir C. A. Grierson, have resulted in his placing it among the 
Dravidian languages. It is remarkable to find in Baluchistan a 
Draviilian tongue, surrounded on all sides by Aryan lanmiages, 
and with the next nearest branch of the same family located so far 
away a.s the Good hills of central India. Braliui lias no literature 
of its own, and such knowledge as we possess of it is due to £uro|x:an 
scholars, such as Bellew, Trumpp and Caldwell. Numerically the 
Brahms arc the strongest race in Baluchistan. They number nearly 
^00,000 souls. Next to them and nunilicring nearly uuo.ouii arc 
I^thaiis. After this there is a drop to So.ouu mined Baluchis 
and less than 40,000 lamis (Lumris) of Las Bela. There ari' tliirtoen 
indigenous liilxs of Patlian origin, of which the Kakars (y.e.) are 
by far the mo.st important, numlicring more than 100,000 souls, 
riiey are to be found in the largest numbers in Zhob, Quetta, Pishin 
and Tlial-Chotiali, but tliere ure a few of them in Kalat and Chagni 
•dso. The mo.st important Baluch trilics are tlie Murris, the Bugbiis, 
tile Boledis, the nomkis, tlie Magassis and (lie Rinds. Owing mrlly 
to the tribal system, and partly to the levelling effect of Islam, 
nollimg similar to the Brahmanical system of social precedent is to 
be found in BalucliisUui. 

Histmy. —Of the early history of this portion of the Asiatic 
continent little or nothing is known. ’ITie poverty and natural 
strength of the country, combined with the ferocious hairits of 
the natives, seem to have equally repelled the friendly visits of 
inquisitive stningers and the hostile incursions of invading 
armies. The first distinct account which we have is from 
Arri.in, who, with his usual brevity and severe veracity, narrates 
tne march of Alexander through this region, which he calls the 
country of the Oreitac and (ladrosii.^ He gives a very accurate 
account of this forlorn tract, its general aridity and the necessity 
of obtaining water by digging in the beds of torrents ; describes 
the food of the inhabitants ns dates and fish; and adverts to 
the occasional occurrence of fertile spots, the abundance of 
aromatic and thorny shrubs and fragrant plants, and the violence 
of the monsoon in the we.stern jjart of Makran, He notices also 
the impossibility of supporting a large army, and the consequent 
destruction of the greater part of, the men and beasts which 
accompanied the expedition of Alexander. In the 8th century 
this country was traversed by an army of the Caliphate, 

The precise period at which the Brahuis gained the mastery 
cannot be accurately ascertained; but it was probably about 
two and a half centuries ago. The last raja of the Hindu dynasty 
found himself compe/Ued to call for the assistance of the mountain 
shepherds, with their leader, Kaffibar, in order to check the 
encroachments of a horde of depredators, headed by an Afghan 
chief, who infested the country and even threatened to attack 
the seat of government. Kamlmr successfully performed the 
service for which he had been engaged ; but having in a few 
years quelled the robbers against whom he had been called 
in, and finding himself at the head of tile only military tribe 
in the country, he formally deposed the raja and assumed the 
government. 

The history of tile country after the accession of Kambur is 
as obscure as durii% the Hindu dynasty. It would appear, 
however, that the sceptre was quietiy transmitted to Aodutta 
Khan, the fourth in descent frevn Karabar, who, being an 
intro]^ and atnbitiotis Soldier, turned his thoi^hts towards 
the conquest of Ka« 3 i Gandava, then held by different petty 
chiefs -under the authority of the nawaba of Sind. 

After ‘sarious <atxx:eM, the Kambatanis at length poseessed 
timaelvea 'of theisovenignty of a considerable portion of that 

f See V. A. Smithy'Swiiy ffitt. of ItUKa fed. i«|oB), p. ID3 seq. 


fruitful pfaiinjindudrag the chief town, <iandava. Itwasdutiiy 
this contest that the famdaV^t^'' ^htth advanced from iPenia 
to the invasloa cf Hindustan; and while at Kandahar he 
despatched several detachments into Baluchistan and astab> 
Ksh^ his autiiority in that province. Abdulla ‘Khan, howewr, 
was continued in the government of the country ^ Nadir't 
orders; but he was soon after killed in -a battle with the form 
of tiie nawabs of Sind. He was succeeded by his eldest eon, 
Haji Mahommed Khan, who abandoned himself to'the ntoet 
tyrannical and licentious way of lifr and aiienatedT his subjects 

oppressive taxation. In these circumstances Nasir Khan, 
the second son of Abdulla Khan, who had accompanied the 
-wetorious Nadir to 1 )dhi, and acquired the favour and confidence 
of that monarch, retumeid to Kalat and was hmlsd by the whole 
population as their deliverer. Finding that expostulation had no 
effect upon his brother, he one day entered his apartment and 
stabbed him to the heart. As soon as the tyrant was dead, 
Nasir Khan mounted the musnud amidst the universal joy of 
his subjects; and immediately transmitted a report ii the 
events which had taken place to Nadir Shah, who was then 
encamped near Kandahar. The sliah received tiis mtelligenee 
with satisfaction, and despatched a firman, by return the 
messenger, appointing Nasir Khan beglar begi (prince of princes) 
of all I&luchistan. This event took place in the year 1739. 

Nasir Khan proved an active, politic and warlike prince, 
lie took great pains to re-establish the internal government of 
all the provinces in his dominions, and improved and fortified 
the city of Kalat. On the death of Nadir Shah in 1747, he 
acknowledged Uie title of the king of Kabul, Ahmad Shah 
(Durani). In 1758 he declared hlinsdf entirely^ independent; 
upon which Ahmad Shalt despatched a force against him under 
one of his ministers. The khan, however, raised an army and 
totally routed the Afghan army. On receiving intelligence of 
this discomfiture, the king himself marched with strong rein¬ 
forcements, and a pitched battle was fought in which Nasir 
Khan was worsted. He retired in goodiorder to Kcdat, whither 
he was followed by the victor, who invested the place with his 
whole army. 'The khan made a vigorous defence ; and, after 
the royal troops had been foiled in their attempts to take the 
city by storm or surprise, a negotiation was proposed by the 
king which terminated in a treaty of peace. By tiiis treaty it 
was stipulated that the king was to receive the cousin of Nasir 
Khan in marriage; and tiint the khan was to pay no tribute, 
but only, when cidled upon, to furnish troops to assist tiie 
armies, for wtiich he was to receive an allowance in cash equal 
to half their pay. The kl»n frequently distinguished himself in 
the subsequent wars of Kabul ; and, as a reward for his services, 
the Idng testowed upon him several districts in perpetual and 
entire sovereignty. Having succeeded in quelling a dangers 
rebellion headed by his cousin Behtam K^n, tins aide prince 
at length died in extreme old age in the moi^ of June 1795, 
leaving three sons and five daughters. He was succeeded 1 ^ 
his eldest son, Mahmud Khan, then a boy of about fourteen 
yean. During the reign of tins prince, who has been described 
as a very humane and indolent man, the country was distracted 
by sanguinary broils ; ■ the governors of several provinces and 
districts withdrew thrir allegiance ; and the dominions of the 
kisms of Kalat gradually so diminished that they now com¬ 
prehend only a small portion of the provinces formerly sul^ect 
to Nasir Khan. 

In 1839, when the British army advanced through the Bolan 
Pass towards Afghanistan, the conduct of Uidirab Khan, the 
rulered Baluchistan, was considered so treacherous and dangetotie 
ns to require "the exaction of retrifautico from that chieftain" 
and “ the execution of such arrarqiements as would estabkA 
future security in that qnartw.” General WiUshirc was nceord- 
ingly detached from the army of the Indns with 1050 men to 
rasault Kalat. A gate was knocked in by the fiddqsieees, «nd 
the town and citadel were stormed in a few minutes. Above 
400 Baluches wtse shtin, among them Mehtab'Khan himself{ 
and 3000 prisoners were tideen. Snbseqaeot itt^iriM hawe^ 
however, pmved that the tnacfaeiy towwm ti» Bntith wavnat 
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OD the put of Mehrab Kboo, but on that of hii vizier, Ifthommed 
Huzaein, and certain chiefs with he was in ioigue, and at 
whose instigation the British convoys were plundei^ in their 
passage through Kadh Gandava and in the Bolan Pass. The 
treacherous vizier, however, made our too credulous political 
officers believe that Mehrab Khan was to btoe; his object 
being to bring his master to ruin and to obtain for himself all 
power in the state, knowing that Mehrab’s successor was only a 
child. How far he succeeded in his object history has shown. 
In the following year Kalat changed hands, the governor estab¬ 
lished by the British, together with a feeble garrison, being 
overpowered. At the close of the same year it was reoccupicd 
by the British under General Nott. In 1841 Nasir Khan II., the 
youthful son of the slain Mehrab Khan, was recognized by the 
British, who soon after evacuated the country. 

From the conquest of Sind by the British troops under the 
command of General Sir Charles Napier in 1843 up to 1854 no 
diplomatic intercourse occurred worthy of note between the 
British and Baluch states. In the latter year, however, under 
the governor-generalship of the marquess of Dalhousie, General 
John Jacob, C.B., at the time political superintendent and 
commandant on the Sind frontier, was deputed to arrange and 
conclude a treaty between the Kalat state, then under the 
chieftainship of Nasir Khan and the British government. This 
treaty was executed on the 14th of May 1854 and was to the 
following effect:— 

" That the former offensive and defensive treaty, concluded in 
1841 by Major Outram between the British government and Nasir 
Khan II., chief of Kalat. was to be annuHrd. 

“ That Nasir Khan II., his heirs and successors, bound themselves 
to oppose to the utmost all the enemies of the British government, 
and in all cases to act in subordinate co-operation with that govern¬ 
ment, and to enter into no negotiations with other states without 
its consent. 

" That should it be deemed necessary to station British troops 
in any part of the territorv of Kalat, they shall occupy such positions 
as be thought advisable by the British authorities. 

" That the Baluch chiei was to prevent all plundering on the part 
of his subjects within or in the neighliourhocxi of British territory. 

" That he was further to protect all merchants passing through 
his territory, and only to exact from them a transit duty, fixed by 
schedule attached to the treaty : and that, on condition of a faithful 
performance of these duties, he was to receive from the British 
government an annual subsidy of Rs.30,ouo (£5000),” 

The provisions of the above treaty were most loyally performed 
by Nasir Khan up to the time of his death in 1856. He was 
succeeded by his brother, Mir Khodadad Khan, when a youth 
of twelve years of age, who, however, did not obtain his position 
before he had put down by force a rebellion on the part of his 
turbulent chiefs, who had first elected him, but, not receiving 
what they considered an adequate reward from his treasury, 
sought to depose him in favour of his cousin Sher dil Khan. In 
the latter part of 1857, the Indian rebellion being at its height 
and the city of Delhi still in the bands of the rebels, a British 
officer (Major Henry Green) was deputed, on the part of the 
British government, to reside as political agent with the Khan 
at Kalat and to assist him by his advice in maintaining control 
over his turbulent tribes. This duty was successfully performed 
until 1863, when, during the temporary absence of Major Malcolm 
Green, the then political agent, Khodadad Khan was, at the 
instigation of some of his principal chiefs, attacked while out 
riding by his cousin, Sher dil Khan, smd severely wounded. 
Kho^dad fled in safety to a residence close to the British border, 
and Sher dil Khan was elected and proclaimed Khan. His rule 
was, however, a short one, for eariy in iflbt, vdien proceeding 
to Kalat, he was murdered in the Gsndaua Fass; and Khodadad 
was again elected chief by the very men wlw had only the 
prevkiu year caused his overthrow, and who had lately been 
accomplices to the murder of his cousin. After the above 
events Khodadad maintained his precarkms pontion with 
great difficulty; but owing to his inability to govern his un¬ 
ruly subjects without material assistance from the British 
government, iHiich Miey were not disposed to give, his country 
gradually f^ into the greatest anarchy; ai^, consequently, 
some of the provisioas of the treaty of 1854 havii^ bem 


broken, diplomatic relations were discontinued with the Ksdat 
state after the end of 1874. 

After this the chiefs of Las and Wad, the Marris and Bugtis, 
Kej and Makran all threw off their allegiance, and anarchy 
became so widespread that the British government again inter¬ 
fered. nie treaty of 1854 was renewed in (876 by Lord Lytton 
(under Sandeman’s advice), and the khan received substantial aid 
from the government in the form of an annual subsidy of a lakh 
of rupees, instead of the Rs.50,000 previously assigned to him. 
The treaty of 1854 was a treaty of alliance offensive and defensive. 
The treaty of 1876 renewed these terms, but utterly changed the 
policy of non-intervention which was maintained by the former, 
by the recognition of the sirdars as well as the khan, and by the 
appointment of the British government as referee in cases of 
dispute between them. British troops were to be located in the 
khan’s country ; Quetta was founded ; telegraphs and railways 
were projected; roads were made; and the reign of law and 
order e.stablish^. The nebulous claims of Afghanistan to Sibi 
and Pishin were disposed of by the treaty of Gandamak in the 
spring of 1879, and the final consolidation of the existing form of 
Kalat administration was effected by Sandeman’s expedition to 
Kharan in 1883, and the reconciliation of Azad Khan, the great 
Naushirwani chief, with the khan of Kalat. British Baluchistan 
was incorporated with British India by the resolution of rst 
November 1887, and divided into two districts—Quetta-l’ishin 
and Thai Chotiali—to be administered by a deputy-commissioner 
and a regular staff. 

In 1890 and 1891 were carried out that series of politico- 
military expeditions which resulted in the occupation of the 
Zhob valley, the foundation of the central cantonment of Fort 
Sandeman, and the extension of a line of outposts which, com¬ 
mencing at Quetta, may be said to rest on Wana north of the 
Gomal. The effect of these expeditions, and of this extension of 
military occupation, has been to reduce the independent Pathan 
tribes of the Suliman mountains to effective order, and to put a 
stop to border raiding on the Indus plains south of the Gomal. 
In 1893 serious differences arose between the khan of Kalat and 
Sir James Browne, who succeeded Sir Robert Sandeman as agent 
to the governor-general in Baluchistan, arising out of Mir 
Khodad^ Khan's outrageous conduct in the management of his 
own court, and the treatment of his officials. Finally, the khan 
was deposed, and his son Mir Mahmud Khan succeeded in 
November 1893. Since then the most important change in 
Baluch administration has been the perpetual lease and transfer 
of management to British agency of the Nushki district and 
Niabat, with all rights, jurisdiction and administrative power, in 
lieu of a perpietual rent of Rs.9000 per annum. This was effected 
in July 1899. This secures the direct control of the great highway 
to Seistan which has been opened to khafila and railway traffic. 

The revenues of the khan of Kalat consist piartly of subsidies 
and partly of agricultural revenue, the total value being about 
Rs.500,000 per annum. Since 1882 he has received Rs.25,000 
as government rent for the Quetta district, besides Rs.30,000 
in lieu of transit duties in the Bolan; this has been in¬ 
creased lately by Rs.9000 as already stated. In 1899 the total 
imports of Kakt were valued at Rs.700,000, and the exports 
at Rs.505,000. 

AuTHOKiTias.—The Seistan Boundary Report of 1873 by Sir 
F. Goldsmid; Floyer, Vntxplared Baiuchittan (London, 1882); 
T. Thornton, Li/e of Sandtman (l/indon, 1896); G. P, Tate, Kalat, 
a Memoir (Calcutta, 1896]; Sir T. lloldich, “Ethnographic and 
Historical Notes on Makran," Calcutta, 1892 {Stenev Report ); 
“ Antiquities, Ethni^raphy, &c., of Las Bela and M^ran.‘‘ Calcutta, 
1894 {Survey Report) ; “ Ajicient and Medieval Makran," vol. vii. 
R.G.S. Jourual (J8g6); " Ferso-Baluch Boundary." vol. ix, R.G.S. 
Journal (1B97); M'Mahon, "The Southern Borderland of Afghan¬ 
istan." vol. X. journal R.G.S. (1B97). Notes on Sir R. Sandeman's 
tours in Baluuistsn will be found in vots. v., xli., xiii. and xlv. 
of the R.G.S. Proceedinge; Popular Poetry of the Baloehet, 

M. laingworth-Dames (2 voB., Roy. At. Soe. 1907). (T, H. H.*) 

BALMOHISTAlIt a province of Persia consisting of the western 
part of Baluchistan (f ji.) in a wider sense. Perwui Baluchistan 
has an area of about 6^000 sq. m., «id Mag sdong the nor¬ 
thern shore of the Xrabiui Sea, is Madded £. by British and 
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independent Baluchutan, N. by Seutan and the central Persian 
desert, and W. Kerman. The country has little water and 
only a small part of it is under cultivation, the remainder being 
composed of arid, waterless plains, deserts—some stony, others 
with moving sands—barren hills and mountains. The principal 
rivers are the Mashkid and that of Bampur which flow away 
from tile sea and are lost in depressions called hamuns. The 
rivers which flow into the sea are unimportant and dry during 
the greater part of the year. Persian Baluchistan forms an 
administrative division of the province of Kerman and is sub¬ 
divided into the following twenty districts:—(i) Bampur; 
(2) Serhad ; (3) Dizek; (4) Jalk ; (s) Sib; (6) Irafshan ; 
(7)Magas; (8)Serbaz; (9)LMhar; (lo)Champ; (a)Fannuj; 
(12) ^man ; (13) Aptar ; (14) Daman ; (15) Aprandagan ; 
(r6) Asfehgeh ; (17) Surmij; (18) Meskutan ; (19) Pushteh ; 
(20) Makran, the country of the Ichthyopliagi, with the sub¬ 
districts Kasrkand, Geh, Bint, Dasht, Kuchch and Bahu. The 
total population of Baluchistan is under 200,000. The province 
was practically independent until the occupation of Bampur 
by Persian troops in 1849, nnd over some of tire extreme eastern i 
districts Persian supremacy was nut recognized until 1872. 

BALUE, JEAN (c. t42i-i49i), French cardinal and minister 
of Louis XL, was bom of very humble parentage at Angle in 
Poitou, and was first patronized by the bishop of Poitiers, In 
1461 he became vicar-general of the bishop of Angers. His 
activity, cunning and mastery of intrigue gained him the 
appreciation of Louis XL, who made him his almoner. In a 
short time Baltic became a considerable personage. In 1465 he 
received the bishopric of fivreux ; the king made him Ir premier 
du grant eanseil, and, in spite -of his dissolute life, obtained for 
him a cardinalate (1468). But in that year Balue was com¬ 
promised in the king's humiliation by Charles the Bold at 
I’eronne and excluded from the council. He then intrigued 
with Charles against his master: their secret correspondence 
was intercepted, and on the 23rd of April 1469 Balue was thrown 
into prison, where he remained eleven years, but not, as has been 
alleged, in an iron cage. In 1480, through the intervention of 
J^tpe Sixtus IV., he was set at liberty, and from that time 
lived in high favour at the court of Kome. He received the 
bishopric of Allwno and afterwards tliat of Palestrina. In 
1484 he was even .sent to France as legate a latere. He died at 
Ancona in 1491. 

Sec Henri Forgeot, " Jean Balue. cardinal d’Angers " (1805). in 
tlie Jlthlbtihigue tie I'ettUii ge*. liaiUes Hades. 

BALUSTER (through the Fr. from the Ital. balaustro, so- 
called from a supposed likeness to the flower of the fiaKaurriui', 
or wild pomegranate ; the word has .been cormpted in F.nglish 
into “ banister "), a small moulded shaft, square or circular, in 
Stone or wood and sometimes in metal, supporting the coping 
of a parapet or the rail of a staircase, an assemblage of them 
being known as a balustrade. The earliest examples are those 
shown in the bas-reliefs representing the Assyrian palaces, 
where they were employed as window balustrades and apparently 
had Ionic capitals. 'They do not seem to have been known to 
either the Greeks or the Romans, but early examples are found in 
the balconies in the palaces at Venice and Verona. In the hands 
of the Italian revivalists they became features of the'’greatest 
importance, and were largely employed for window balconies and 
roof parapets. 

Tlie term “ baluster shaft ” is given to the shaft dividing a 
window in Saxon architecture. In the south transept of the 
abliey at St Albans, Kngland, are some of these shafts, supposed 
to have been taken from the old Saxon church. Norman b^es 
and capitals have been added, together with plain cylindrical 
Norman shafts. 

BALUSTRADE, a parapet or low screen consisting of a copng 
or rail supported on balusters (q.v.). Sometimra it is employed 
purely as a decorative feature beneath the sill of a window 
which was not carried down to tlw ground. Sometimes flowing 
foliage takes the place of the parapet, and sometimes so-^ed 
bahistiades are Conned of vertical skbs of stone, pierced as in the 
Ca’ d’oro at Venice and the balconies of the minarets at Cairo. 


BALUZS, CTIENNE (1630-1718), Frendt scholar, was bom 
at Tulle on the 24th of NovesnbCT 1630. He was educated at his 
native town and took minor orders. As secretary to Pierre 
de Marca, archbishop of Toulouse, he won the apinedation of 
that learned prelate to such a degree that at his death Marca 
left him all his papers. Thus it came about that Baluze produced 
the first complete edition of Marca’s treatise De lAertatibus 
Eeelesiae GaUtconae and brought out his Marca hsspamea 

(1688 f.). About 1667 Baluze entered Colbert’s service, and 
until 1700 was in charge of the invaluable library belonging 
to that minister and to his son the marqui-s de Seignolai. He 
enriched it prodigiously (see the history of the Colbertins library 
in the Cabinet des Manuscrits by M. Ldopold Delisle, vol. i.), and 
Colljert rewarded him by obtaining various benefices for him, 
and the post of king's almoner (1679). Sulisequently Baluze 
was appointed professor of Canon law at the College de France 
on the 31st of December 1689, and directed that great institution 
from 1707 to 1710. 

'The works which place him in the first rank of the scholars of 
his time are the Cffp/'/Klario Regrnn Francarum(i()tq ; new edition 
enlarged and corrected in t78o); the PJava CoUectio ConcUiorum 
(4 vols., 1677); the 7 lfrii:rZ/owa(7 vols., 1678-1715; new edition 
revised by Mansi, 4 vols. f., 1761-T764); the Letters of Pope 
Innocent iJ/. (1682); and, finally, the Vitae Paparum Avenio- 
nensium, (1693). But he wa.s unfortunate enough to 

take up the history of Auvergne just at the time when the 
cardinal de Bouillon, inheritor of the rights, and above all of the 
ambitious pretensions of the l.a Tour family, was endeavouring 
to prove the descent of that house in the direct line from the 
ancient hereditary counts of Auvergne of the 9th century. 

As authentic documents in support of these pretensions could 
not be found, false ones were fabricated. The prmluction of 
spurious genealogies had already been begun in the Histoire de la 
maison ^Auvergne published by Christophe Juste! in 1645; 
and Chorier, the historian of Dauphiny, had included in tiie 
sei-ond volume of hi.s history (1672) a forgfld deed which connected 
the 1 Tours of Dauphiny with the La Tours of Auvergne. Next 
a regular manufactory of forged documents was organized by 
a eertain Jean de Bar, an intimate companion of the cardinal. 
These rogues were skilful enough, for they succeeded in duping 
the most illustrious scholars : Dom Jean Maliillon, the founder 
of Diplomatics, Dom Thierry Ruinart and Baluze himself, 
called as experts, made a unanimously favourable report on the 
23rd of July 1695. But cardinal de Bouillon had many enemies, 
and a war of pamphlets began. In March 1698 Baluze in reply 
wrote a Letter which proved nothing. Two years later, in 1700, 
Jean de Bar and his accomplices were arrested, and after a long 
and searching inquiry were declared guilty in 1704. Baluze, 
nevertheless, was obstinate in his opinion. He was convinced 
that the incriminated documents were genuine and proposed 
to do J ustel’s work anew. Encouraged and financially supported 
by the cardinal de Bouillon, he first produced a Table genialogique 
in 1705, and then in 1709 a Histoire genealogique de la maison 
d'Auvergne, with “ Proofs,” among which, unfortunately, we 
find ail the deeds which had been pronounced spurious. In the 
following year he was sutkienly engulfed in the disgrace which 
overtook his intriguing patron : deprived of his appointments, 
pensions and benefices, he was exiled far from Paris. None 
the less he continued to work, and in 1717 published a history 
of his native town, Historiae Tutelensis UM ires. Before his 
death he succeeded in returning to Paris, where he died uncon¬ 
vinced of his errors on the 28th of July 1718. Was he dupe or 
accomplice ? The study of his correspondence with the cardinal 
gives the impression that he was the victim of clever cheats. 

The htsfory of the forgeries committed in the interests of the 
house of ISouiflon forms a curious and instructive misode in the 
history of French scholarship in the time of I.oiiis XlV. It is to 
be found in the Manuel de iiplamoHque by A. Giiy ; and above all 
in a note to the CEuvres de Sainl-Siman by M. dr Bolslisla (vol. xiv. 
PP’ 533 -SS 8 ). The bibliography of Balute's researches has been 
made by M. Rene Page (1B82, 1884) and his Life told M. Emile 
Fage (1809). To these we must add an amusing btxik by G. Clfment- 
, Simon, La Gaieti de Batme; doauments biographiques et tUttraires 
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(1888). Baluzc's will haji been published by H. lAip<dd Dtdisle 
(BMuMifue dt I'icolf de Chants, i8u); hit papers are now in the 
Bibliothique Nationale in Paris, and in the Bibliothique dc I'Arsenal 
(Rtmu historic, t. xcviii. p. jog). See also the article by Arthur 
do ^isUsIc in the Revut drs amstions historimes tor October 
J9o8. (C. B.») 

BALZAC, ROIfORt DE (1799-1850), French novelist, was 
bom at Tours on the soth of May 1799. His father, Bernard 
Francois, never called himself de Balzac and Honors only 
assumed the particle after 1830. But the father had equally 
little riffht to the name of Balzac at all, for his birth-certificate 
has been recently discovered. The true name was “ Balssa,” 
and this in various forms (“ Balsa,” “ Balsas ”) has been traced 
for more than a century before the novelist’s birth as that of a 
family of day-labourers or very small peasant proprietors in the 
parish of Canezac, department of the Tam. It is probable that 
the novelist himself was not aware of this, and his father appears 
to have practised some mystification as to his own professional 
career. In and after the Revolution, however, he actually 
attained positions of some importance in the commissariat and 
hospital departments of the army, and he married in 1797 
Anne Charlotte Laure Sallambier, who was a beauty, an heiress, 
and a woman of considerable faculty. She survived her son; 
the father died in 1829. There were two sisters (the elder, Laure, 
afterwards Madame Surville, was her brother’s favourite and 
later his biographer), and a younger brother, Henri, of whom 
we hear little and that little not ver)' favourable. 

Honors was put out to nurse till he was four years old, and in 
1806, when he was seven, was sent to the college (grammar school) 
of Vendome, where he remained till April 1813 as a strict hoarder 
without any holidays. From this he passed as a day-boy to the 
college of Tours. His father’s official work was transferred to 
Paris the year after, and Balzac came under the teaching of a 
royalist private schoolmaster, M. Lepitre, and others. He left 
school altogether in 1816, being then between seventeen and 
eighteen. His experiences at Vendome served as base for much 
of Louis Lambert, an<f he seems to have been frequently in 
disgrace. Later, his teachers appear to have found him remark¬ 
able neither for good nor for evil. He was indeed never a scholar ; 
but he must have read a good deal, and as he certainly had no 
time for it later, much of this reading must have been done early. 

The profession which Balzac’s lather chose for him was the 
law ; and he not only passed through the schools thereof, and 
duly obtained his/ice«ce,but had three years' practical experience 
in the offices of a notary and a solicitor (avow), for the latter of 
whom, M. Guillonnet-Merville, he seems to have had a sincere 
respect. But though no man of letters has ever had, in some ways, 
such a fancy for business, no man of business could ever come out 
of such a bom man of letters. And when in 1820 (the licence 
having been obtained and M. Balzac, senior, having had some 
losses) the father wished the sop to become a practising lawyer 
in one or another branch, Honor6 revolted. His family had left 
Paris, and they tried to starve him into submission by establishing 
him in a garret with a very small allowance. Here he began to 
write tragedies, corresponded (in letters which have fortunately 
been preserved) with his sister Laure, and, most important of all, 
attempted something in prose fiction. The tragedy Cromwell 
was actually completed and read to friends if not to others; 
nay more, the manuscript exists in the hands of M. Spoelberch 
de Lovenjoul, the great authority on Balzac's life and biblio¬ 
graphy ; but it has never been published. The novels, Cocqsigrue 
and SltUa, proved abortions, but were only the first of many 
attempts at his true way until he found it. Drama he never 
abandoned ; but for him it was alwayn an error. 

The garret-period from iSzo to 1822 was succeeded by another 
of cmial length at home, but before it had finished (1821) he 
found his way into print with the first of the singular |xoductions 
which (and that not entirely or finally) have taken a sort of 
outside place in his works under the tide of (Emires de ieunesse. 
The incunabula of Balzac were Les Deux Hector, ou Les Deux 
FamiUes bretonnes, and Charles Pointel, ou Mon Cousiude la main 
gasuke. They were followed next year by six others ;—VHerittere 
dt Birague ; /ran Lams, ou La FiBt trouvee ; ClotHdede Lusignan, 


ou Le Beau Juif-, Le Cenienaire, ou Les Deux Beringheld] Le 
Vicaire des Ardermes ; Le Tartare, ou Le Retour de I'exile. And 
these were again followed up in 1823 by three more: La Demiere 
Fie, ou La Nouvelle Lampe merveilleuse ; Michel et Christine et la 
suite; L’Anonyme, ou Ni pire ni mere. In 1824 came Annette et 
le criminel, a continuation of the Vicaire; in 1825, Wann-Chlore, 
which afterwards took the less extravagant title of Jane la pale. 
Diese novels, which filled some two score volumes originally, 
were publish^ under divers pseudonyms (“ Lord R’hoonc,” an 
anagram of “ Honor^,” “ Horace de Saint Aubin,” &c.), and in 
actual collaboration with two or three other writers. But 
though there is not yet in them anything more than the faintest 
dawn of the true Balzac, though no one of them is good as a whole, 
and very few parts deserve that word except with much qunlifiai- 
tion, they deserve far more study than they have usually 
received, and it is difficult to apprehend the true Balzac until 
they have been studied. They ceased for a time, not because of 
the author's conviction of their badness (though he entertained 
no serious delusions on this subject), nor because they failed of a 
certain success in actual money return, but because he had taken 
to the earliest, the most prolonged, and the most disastrous of his 
dabblii^s in business—this time as a publisher to some extent 
and still more as a printer and type-founder. Not very much 
was known about his experiences in this way (except their 
general failure, and the result in hampering him with a load of 
debt directly for some ten years and indirectly for the whole of 
his life) till in 1903 MM. Hanotaux and Vicaire published the 
results of their inquiries into the actual accounts of the concern. 
There seems to have been no reason why it should not have 
succeeded, and there has been claimed for it first, that it pro¬ 
vided Balzac with a great amount of actual detail which he 
utilized directly in the novels, and secondly, that it gave him at 
whatever cost a still more valuable experience of practical life- 
the experience which has so often been wanting to men of letters. 
Anyhow, from 1825 to 1828, the future author of the Comedie 
humaine was a publisher, printer and type-founder ; and in the 
last year he had to abscond, or something like it, under pressure 
of debts which were never fully settled till 1838, and then by a 
further obligation of ninety thousand francs, chiefly furnished 
by his mother and never repaid to her. 

It was Balzac's habit throughout his life to relieve the double 
pressure of debt and of work by frequent excursions into the 
country and abroad. On this occasion he fled to Brittany with 
an introduction to a M, and Mme de Pommereul, who received 
him hospitably in their chateau near FougiVes. Here he obtained 
some of the direct material, and most of the scenery and atmo¬ 
sphere, for wliat he himself recognized as his first serious attempt 
in novel-writing, Les Chouans, or, as it was at first called, Le 
Dernier Chouan. This book (obviously written in direct following 
of Scott, of whom Balzac was a lifelong admirer) has been very 
variously judged—those who lay most stress on his realism 
thinking little of it, while those who maintain that he was always 
a romantic “ with a difference ” place it higher. It has at any 
rate brilliant colouring, some very vivid scenes, and almost more 
passion as well as “ curtain ” at its ending than any other of his 
books. Though not without a touch of melodrama it differs 
utterly from the confused and tedious imitations of Mrs Radcliffe, 
M. G. Lewis and C. R. Maturin which fill most of the (Euvres de 
jeunesse. At the same time Balzac was engaged on a very 
different work, the analytic-satirical sketches which compose 
the Physiologie du mariage, and which illustrate his other and 
non-romantic side, again with some crudity, but again also with 
a vast advance on his earlier productions. Both were published 
in the year 1829, from which his real literary career unquestion¬ 
ably starts. It had exactly twenty-one years to run. 

The history of these twenty-one years, though (in consequence 
mainly of the diligence and luck as a collector of the above- 
named M. de Lovenjoul) the materials for it ait large and con¬ 
stantly accumulating, has never been arranged in a really standard 
biography, and there seems to be an increasing habit of con- 
coitrating the attention on parts of it. It divSes itself under 
three beads mainly, the histmry of Bataac’s business affairs, that 
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of his loves and friendships and that of lus actual woric. The 
first has some small resemblance to Scott’s similar experiences, 
though in Balzac’s case there was no great crash but a lifelong 
pressure; on the other hand, his debts were brought upon him 
by a long course not so much of extravagance in actual expendi¬ 
ture (though there was something of this) as of financial irregu¬ 
larities of almost every description,—anticipations of earnings, 
costly methods of production (he practically wrote his novels 
on a succession of printed reviws), speculations, travel, and 
lastly the collection of curiosities. As regards the second, 
although his fashion of life made him by turns a hermit and a 
vagrant, he was on good terms with most of the famous men of 
letters of his day from Hugo downwards, and seems never to have 
quarrelled with any man, except with some of his editors and pul>- 
lishers, by his own fault. Balzac was indeed, in no belittling sense 
of the word, one of the most good-natured of men of genius. But 
his friendships with the other sex are of much more importance, 
and not in the least matters of mere gossip. His sister Laure, as 
has l)een said, and a school-friend of hers, Mme Zulma Carraud, 
played important and not questionable partsas hiscorrespondents. 
But at least three ladies, all of a rank higher than his own, figure 
as his “ Egerias ” to such an extent that it is Itardly extravagant 
to say that Balzac would not have lieen Balzac without them. 
These are Madame de Bemy, a lady connected with the court of 
the mteien regime, much older jdian himself and the mother of nine 
children, to whom he was introduced in 1821, who tiecame to him 
La dilecia, who was the original of Mme de Mortsauf in Lt Lys 
dans la valUe, and who seems to have exercised an excellent 
influence on him in mutters of taste till her death in 1836; the 
maniuise de Castries, who took him up for a time and dropi>ed 
him, and who has been supposed to have been his model for his 
less imjieccable ladies of fashion ; and lastly, the Polish-Russian 
countess Evelina Hanska, who after addressing, as V&trangirc, n 
letter to him as early as 1832, became his idf>l, rarely seen but 
constantly corresponded with, for the last eighteen years, and his 
wife for the last few months of his life. Some of his letters to her 
have long lieen known, but the bulk of them constituted the 
greatest recent addition to our knowledge of him as given in the 
two volumes of Lettres d I’Mrangere. Of hers we have practically 
none and it is exceedingly hard to form any clear idea of her, 
but his devotion is absolutely beyond question. 

Business, friendship and love, however, much more other 
things, were in Balzac’s case always connected with and on the 
whole quite secondary to work. He would even sometimes 
resist the commands by which at long intervals Mme Hanska 
would summon him to see her, and abstract the greater part of 
his actual visits to her in order to serve this still more absorbing 
mistress. He had, as we have seen, worked pretty hard, even 
before 1829, and his work had partly taken forms not yet 
mentioned—political pamphlets and miscellaneous articles 
which arc now acce.ssible in the iiiiion iifinitive of his works, 
and hardly one of which is irrelevant to a just conception 
of him. Nor did he by any means abandon these by-works after 
2829; indeed, he at one time started and almost entirely 
wrote, a periodical called the Rmte parisimne. He wrote 
some dramas and planned many mor<, though the fpw which 
reached the stage left it again promptly. BMzac’s dramas, as 
they appear in his works, consist of Vautrin, Les Ressources de 
Quinala, PanUla Giraud (arranged for the stage by others). La 
Mardtre and Mercadet U faiseur, the last of which has, since his 
death, been not unsuccessful. But on the whole he did devote 
himself to his true vocation, with a furious energy beside which 
even Scott’s, except in hig sadder and later days, becomes 
leisurely. Balzac generally tvrote (dining early and lightly, and 
sleeping for some hours immediatdy after dinner) from midnight 
till any hour in the following day—stretches of sixteen hours 
being not unknown, and the process being often continued for 
days and weeb. Bmdes his habit of correcting a small printed 
original into a long novel on the proofs, he was always mtering 
and re-shaping his work, even before, in 1842, he carried out the 
idea of building it Ml into one huge structure—the Comidie 
kumaine with its subdivisions of Seines de la vie parisieme, 
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itiedes pkOasepkiquts, Much pains have been spent upon 
this tide and Balzac's intentioiu in selecting it But the 
“ Human Comedy,” as a description for mere studies of life as 
his, will explain itself at once or else can never be explained. 

Of its constituents, however, some account must be given, 
and this can be best done through an exact and complete list 
of the whole work by years, with such abbreviated notes on 
the chief constituents as may lead up to a general critical sum¬ 
mary. Of the two capital works of i8aq, we have ^xdten. 
r83o, the epoch year, saw part (it was not fully published till 
the next) of La Peau de chagrin, one of the crudest, but according 
to some estimates, one of the greatest of the works; full of 
romantic extravagance and surplusage, but with an engrossing 
central idea—the Nemesis of accomplished desire—powerfully 
worked out ; La Maison du chat qui pelotr, a triumph of observa¬ 
tion and nature, tc^ether with a crowd of tilings less in bulk 
but sometimes of the first excellenco—£'i Verdttgo, £tude de 
femme. La Paix in menage, Le Bal desceaux. La VendeUa, Gabseek, 
One Double Famille, Les Deux Reves, Adieu, L’£lixir de longue vie, 
Sarrazine, Vne Passion dans le desert and Un Rpisnde sous la 
Terreur. In 1831, La Peau de chagrin appeared complete, 
accompanied hy Le Requisilionnaire,Les Proscrits,LeCkef-doeuvre 
inconnu (a masterpiece fortunately not unrecognized), Jisus 
Christ en Flandre and Maitre Cornelius. 1832 gave M^ame 
Firmiani, Le Message, Le Colonel Chabert and Le Cure de Tours 
(two stories of contrasted but extraordinary excellence). La 
Bourse, La Femme abartdatmee, Louis Lambert (autobiographical 
and philosophic), £a Crenadiere and LesMarana (a great favourite 
with the author). In 1833 appeared Ferragus, chef des devorants, 
the first part of L'Histoire des treize (a collection in the more 
extravagant romantic manner, very popular at the time, and 
since a favourite with some, but few, good judges), Le Medecin 
de campagne (another pet of the author's, and a kind of intended 
document of his ability to support the cause of virtue, but, 
despite certain great things, especially a wonderful popular 
” legend of Napoleon,” a little heavy as a whole), the universally 
admitted masterpiece of Eugenie Grandet, and L’lUustre Gaudis- 
sart (very amusing). 1833 also saw the beginning of a remarkable 
and never finished work-out of his usual scope but exceedingly 
powerful in parts—the Contes drolatiques, a series of tales of 
Old France in Old (or at least Rabelaisian) French, which were 
to have been a hundred in number but never got beyond the 
third batch of ten. They often borrow the licence of their 15th 
and 16th centuiy models; but in /-« Succube and others there is 
undoulrted genius and not a little art. 1834 cemtinued the 
Treize with Duchesse de Langeais and added La Recherche de 
Vabsolu (one of Balzac's great studies of monomania, and thought 
by some to be the greatest, though others prefer Le Chef-d’oeuvre 
inconnu). La Femme de trente ans (the chief example of the 
author’s caprice for re-handling, and very differently judged 
ns a whole), with yet another of the acknowledged triumphs, Le 
Pire Goriot. On the whole, this year’s work, though not the 
author’s largest, is perhaps his most unique. Next year (1835) 
followed Melmoth riconcilii (a tribute to the great influence 
which Maturin exercised, not over Balzac only, at this time in 
France), Un Drame au bold de la mer, the brilliant, if questionaUe, 
conclusion of Les Treize, La FiUe aux yeux d’or, Le Control de 
mariage and Serapkita. This last, a Swedenborgian rhapsody 
of great beauty in parts, has divided critics almost more than 
anything else of its writer’s, some seeir^ in it (with excuse) 
nothing but the short description given alx>ve in three words, 
the others (with justice) reckoning it his greatest triumph of 
style and his nearest attempt to reach poetry throu^ prose. 
1836 furnished La Messe de Vadiie, Interdiction, Facino Cane, 
Le Lys dans la vaUie (already referred to and of a somewhat 
sickly sweetness), VEnfant maudit. La VteiUe FiUe and Le Secret 
des (connected with the earlier Les Deux Rives tinder 

the general tide, Sur Catherine de MUids, and said to have 
been turned out ^ Balzac in a single night, which is hardly 
possible). In 1837 were published Les Deux Paites, destined to 
foim part of lUusions ferdues, Les Employie, Gambara and 
another capital work, tUstoire de la grattdeur et de la dicadenee 
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de Cisar BiivU$cm, whew Balzac’s own unlucky exparknees in 
trade are made thoroughly matter df art 1838 was less fruidiil, 
contributing only Le CoUnet des antiques, which had made an 
earlier partial appearance, La Matson Nucingen and Une FiUe 
d'Eve, But 1839 made amends with the second part of Illusions 
perdues, Un (kimd Homme de prooinet d. Paris (one of ^Izac’s 
minor diploma-pieces), Le Cure de village (a verj’ considerable 
thing), arid two smaller stories, 1 m Secrets de la prineesse de 
Cadignan and Massimilla Unni. Pierrette, Z. Marcas, Un Prince 
de la Bohrine and Pierre Grassou followed in 1840, and in 1841 
Une TMbreuse Affaire (one of his most remarkable workings- 
up of the mmcH- facts of actual history), Le Martyr Calviniste 
(the conclusion of Sur Catherine de Media's), UrsuU Mirouel (an 
admiraUe story), La Fatisse Maitresse and Mimoires de deux 
jeunes mariees, on whidt again there have been very different 
opinions. 184^ supplied Albert ,Savarus (autobiographical 
largely), Un Debut dans la vie, the very variously named and 
often rehandled RabauiUeuse (which, since Taine’s exaltation 
of it, has often been taken as a Balzacian quintessence), and 
Autre etude de femme, yet another rehandling of earlier work. 
In 1843 came the introduction of the completed Sur Catherine 
de Mediris, Honorine and La Muse du dipartement (almost as 
often reconstructed as La Femme de trente. ans), with Comment 
aiment les jeunes lilies (a similar rehandling intended to start 
the collected Splendeurs et misries des courtisanes), and a further 
instalment of Illusions perdues, Les Souffrances d'un invenieur. 
Three out of the next four years were astonishingly fruitful. 
1844 gave Madeste Mignnn (a book with a place to itself, and 
said to be founded on a story actually written by Madame 
Hanska), GataUssart II., A combien Vamour revient aux mrillards 
(a second part of the Splendeurs), Beatrix (one of the most 
powerful if not of the most agreeable), and the first and very 
promising part of Les Paysans. Only Un Homme d’affaires 
came out in 1845, but this was made up in 1846 by Les ComMiens 
sans le savoir (sketchet^ earlier), anot^r part of the Splendeurs, 
Ou menent les mauvais ekemins, the first part of Les Parents 
pauvres, La Cousine Bette (sometimes considered the topmo.st 
adiievement of Balzac’s genius), and the final form of a work 
first issued fifteen years earlier and often retouched, Prtitrs 
misires de la vie conjugaU. 1847 was even richer, with le Cousin 
Pons (the second part of Les Parents pauvres, and again a master¬ 
piece), the rondusion of the Splendeurs, La Demiere Incarnation 
dr Vautrifi, L’Envers de I'histnire contemporaine (which had been 
on and off the stocks for five years), and the unfinished Deputi 
d'Aras. This was the last scene of the comedy that appeared 
in the life of its author. The condusion of tfic Diputi d'Aras, 
published in 1833, and those of Les Paysans and 1 m Petits 
Bourgeois which appeared, the first in this year, the second 
wholly in 1855, are believed or known to be 1 ^ B^zac’s friend, 
Charles Rabou (1803-1871). 

lliis knmnense and varied total stands to its authm* in a 
somewhat different relation from that of any other work to 
any other writer. It has been well said that the whole of Balzac's 
production was always in his head together; and this is the 
main justification for his syllabus of it as the “ Comedy.” Some 
f»rt never came out of bis head into print; we have numerous 
titles of work (sometimes spoken of in his letters as more or less 
finished) of whidi no trace remains, or only fragmentary MS. 
sketches. One apparenth' considerabie book, Im BeUaille, which 
was to be devottri to the battle of Essfing, and for which he 
actually visited the ground, is frequently referred to as in pro¬ 
gress from the time of his eariy lettvs to Madame Hanska 
onwards ; but it has never been fouhff. Anoriier result of this 
relation was the constant altering, re-shaping, re-connecting of 
rive different parts. That if Balzac had lived as loi^ as Hugo, 
and had preserved his faculties as well, he cooM never have 
finished the Comidie, is of course obvious; the life of Meftuselah, 
with the poweni of Shakespeare, would not suffice for that. 
But that he never mould—even if by some mpossibility he 
could— almost eqmdly certain. Whether there is any mark of 
dedine in his latest work has been disputed, but there could 
hardly have been farther advance, uid the character of the 


whole, not easy to define, is much less hard to comprehend, if 
prejudice be out of the way. That character was put eariy, 
but finally, by Victor Hugo in his funeral discourse on Balzac, 
whose work he declared, with unusual terseness, among other 
phrases of more or less gmgeous rhetoric, to be “ observation 
and imagination.” It may be doubted whether all the volumes 
written on Balzac (a reasoned catalogue of the best of which 
will be found below) have ever said more than these three 
words, or have ever said it more truly if the due stress be laid 
upon the “and.” On the other side, most of the mistakes 
about him have arisen from laying undue stress on one of the 
two qualities, or from considering them separately rather than 
as inextricably mixed and blended. It is this blending which 
gives him his unique position. He is an observer of the most 
exact, the most minute, the most elaborate; but he suffuses 
this (^servation with so strange and constant an imaginative 
quality that he is, to some careful and experienced critics, never 
quite “ real ”—or almost always something more than real. 
He seems accustomed to create hi a fashion which is not so much 
of the actual worid as of some other, possible but not actual—^no 
matter whether he deals with money or with love, with Paris 
or with the provinces, with old times or with new. A further 
puzzle has arisen from the fact that though Balzac has virtuous 
characters, he sees humanity on the whole “ in black ”: and 
that, whether he actuidly prefers the delineation of vice, •mis¬ 
fortune, failure, or not, he produces as a rule in his readers 
the sensation familiarly described as “ uncomfortable.” His 
morality has been fiercely attacked and valiantly defended, but 
it is absolutely certain that he wrote with no immoral intention, 
and with no indifference to morality. In the same way there 
has been much discussion of his style, which seldom achieves 
beauty, and sometimes falls short of correctne.ss, but which 
still more seldom lacks force and adequacy to his own purpose. 
On the whole, to write with the shorthand necessary here, it is 
idle to claim for Balzac an absolute supremacy in tlie novel, 
while it may be questioned whether any single book of his, or 
any scene of a book, or even any single character or situation, is 
amwig the very greatest books, scenes, characters, situations in 
literature. But no novelist has enSated on the same scale, with 
the same range; none has such a cosmos of his own, pervaded 
with such a sense of the originality, and power of its creator. 

Balzac's life during these twenty years of strenuous production 
has, as regards the production itseif, been already outlined, but 
its outward events, its distractions or avocations—apart from 
that almost weekly process of “ raising the wind,” of settling old 
debts by contracting new ones, which seems to have taken up no 
small part of it—^must now be shortly dealt with. Besides con¬ 
stant visits to the Margonne family at Sach6 in Touraine, and to 
the Carrauds at Frapesle in Berry, he travelled frequently in 
FVance. He went in 1833 to Neuchatcl for his first meeting with 
Madame Han.ska, to Geneva later for his second, and to Vienna in 
T835 for his thirfl. He took at least two flights to Italy, in more 
or less curious circumstances. In *838, he went on a journey to 
Sardinia to make his fortune by melting the silver out of the 
slag-heaps of Roman mines,—a project, it seems, actually feasible 
and actually accomplished, but in which he was anticipated. The 
year before, tired of Paris apartments, he had bought ground at 
Ville d’Avray, and there constructed, certainly at great, though 
perhaps exaggerated expense, his viDa of Les Jardies, which 
figures largely in the Balzacian legend. His rash and complicated 
literary engagements, and (it must be added) his disregard of 
them when the whim to<* him, Iwought him into frequent legal 
difficulties, the most serious of which was a law-suit with the 
Revue de Paris in 1836. In 1831, and again in 1834, he had 
thought of standing for election as Deputy, and in the latter year 
be Bctuatly did so both at Cambmi and AngooKme; but it is not 
certain that he received any votes. He alw more than emee took 
Steps to become a candidate for the Academy, but retired on 
several occasions before the voting, and when at last, in 1849, he 
actually stood, he only obtained two votes. 

As early as the Genevan meeting of 3833, Madame Hanska had 
feHTnally promised to marry Balznc in the case of her hoshtuid's 
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death, and Utu occurred at lilW end of 1841. ^ would not, 
however, allow him even to visit her till the next year had expired, 
and then, though be travelled to St Petersburg and the engage¬ 
ment was renewed after a bt^on, its fulfilment was indefinitely 
postponed. For some years Balzac met his beloved at Baden, 
Wiesbaden, Brussels, P^, Rome and elsewhere. Only in 
September 1847 was he invited on the definite footing of her 
future husband to her estate of Wierzschovnia in the Ukraine ; 
and even then the visit, interrupted by one excursion to Paris and 
back, was prolot^ed for more than two years before (on the J4th 
of March 1830) the wedding actually took place. But Balzac's 
own Peav ie chagrin was now reduced to its last morsel. His 
health, weakened by his enormous labours, had been ruined by 
the Russian cold and his journeyings across Europe. Tlie pair 
reached the house at Paris in- the rue Fortun^e, which Balzac 
had bought for his wife and filled with his collections, at the end of 
May. On Sunday, the 17th of August, Victor Hi^o found Balzac 
dying, attended by his mother, but not by his wife. He actually 
died at half-past eleven that night and was buried on the aoth, the 
pall-bearers being Hugohimseif,Dumas,Sainte-Beuve(an enemy* 
but in this case a generous oae) and the statesman Baroche, in 
Pire La Cluiise, where Hugo delivered the speech cited above. 

BinLioGRAriiv. The extraordinarily complicated bibliography 
of Balzac will bo found all but complete in the Histoire dcs a uvres 
(1875 and later), attached by M. Siioelberch de Lovenjoul to the 
Edilum dipnitive, and supplemented by him in numerous smaller 
works, A utfui de Baliac, Une Page perdue de Balzac, &c. Summari(w 
of it wilt be found appi-nded to the Introductory critical notices ol 
each volume of the English translation edited by Saintsbury (London, 
i8g5-t898), which also contains a short Memoir and general criticism. 
Before the Bdition dlpmtive (1869 onwards), the works had txien 
isMu-d during the author's life in various forms and instalnients, 
the earliest ComMfe iumaine being of 1842 to 184610 sixteen volumes. 
For many years, however, the edition best known was that referred 
to in Browning as "all Balzac's novels fifty volumes long," 
really fifty-five small and closely printed 24mos kept stereotyped 
with varying dates by Michel (Calinann) L6vy. which did not 
contain the miscellaneous works' and was not arranged according 
to the author's last disposition, but did include the (Euvres de 
jrtinesse. These were not reprmted in the Pditiim di'finUive, but this 
gives the miscellaneous works in four volumes, an invaliiahle 
volume of corrcs))ondence, and the HisUnre des o-uvres as cited, 
'lb this was added, in 1803, another volume, lUpertoire des ceuvres 
de Balzar, in which the history of the various personages of the 
Ciimi'dic IS tracked throughout and ranged under sejiaratc articles by 
MM. Cerflx-er and Cliristophe with extraordinary mins, and with a 
result ot iisel Illness which should have protected it from some critical 
sneers. In iH<xj appeared, as the first volume of (Euvres posikumes, 
an iiistulmeiit of tlie Letlres <1 I'llrangire, and in iqo6 a s<-cond (up 
to T844) with a portrait of Madame Hatiska, and other illustrations. 

Works on Balzac are very numerous, and some of them are of much 
importance. Sainte-Beiive and Balzac fell out, and a furious dia- 
trilx- by the novelist on the critic is preserved; but the latter's po.sl- 
morlem cxaminaliori in Causeties du lundi, vol. ii., is not unfair, 
thougli it could h.ndlv lx- cordial. Gautier, who was a very intimate 
and trusty friend ot' Balzac, has loft an excellent study, mainly 
personal, reprinted in his Portraits contemporains. Lamartine 
produced a volume, not of much value, on Balzac in i86f>; and 
minor con temporaries- Cozlan, Lemer, CIiampfleuiT—supplied some¬ 
thing. But the scries of important studies of Bauac, bused on the 
whole of his work and not biased by friendship or enmity, begins 
vrith Taine’s Essay of 1858, reprinted in volume form, l86j. Even 
then the (Euvres diverses were accessible only by immense labour 
in the scattered originals, and the invaluable (^respondance not at 
all. It was not till tlie reunion of uU in the Edition difmtHve wee 
completed, that full study of man and work was possible. To this 
edition itself was attached a sort of official critical intraduetion, 
L’CEmre de Balzac, by M. Mucri BarrUre (1890). But this is largely 
occupied by elaborate analyses of the different books, and the purely 
critical part is small, and not of the first value. Better axe M. Baul 
I'lafs Essais sur Balzac (2 vols., 1893-1894), which busy themselves 
esjiecially with tracing types of character. Important and new 
biographical details (Induding the proper spelling of the name) were 
given in M. Edmond Bird's Honori de Balzac (1897}. The Balzac 
tgnorl of A. Cabanis (1899) is cfiiefiy remarkable for its investiga¬ 
tions of Balzac's fan^ 'for ocemt studies, and the first part {Balzac 
imprimeuZ) of MM. Hanotanx and Vicaire’s La Jzuuesse de Balzac 
f 1903) mentfonndidioM, ter iti dealing with the printing bustncaa and 
the inrimatgr. with Madame de Ban». Tw« most important stndies 
of Bajzac in French, are those of M. A. Le Breton, Balzac, I’komme 
el Vamtz (1903), a somewhat severe, but critical and very well- 
informed esaamin a Mon, and M. Ferdinand Brnnetiiir’s Houort de 
Batzae |t906^, a tviOteiit but rather one-sided panegyric on the 
■ttbieot M the evolver of the modem novel proper, asKi a realist and 
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observer pat azeeUzme. In EngEsh, tnmslationa of separate bocks 
are innumerable: of the whole, besides that mentioned above, but 
containing a few things thAe omitted, an American version 1 ^ 
Miss Wotmeley and others may be mentioned. 'The most elaborate 
monograph in English, tilt recently, was F. IVedmorr's Balzae 
(1887)1, with a useful bibliography up to the time. The recent 
additions to our knowledge are utiliaod in Miss Mary F. Sandan' 
Balzac (1904), a rather impular, but full and readable summary, 
chiefly of the life, from all but the latest documents, and 'W. H. 
Helm's Aspects of Balsac (11)05). which is critical as wpO as anec¬ 
dotic. The present writer, breides the critical and biogiaphical 
essays referred to above, prefixed a shorter one to a translation of 
Lss Chouans executed by himself in 1890. (C. Sa.) 

BALZAC, JEAN LOUIS GUSZ DE (1594-1654), Frencli author, 
was born at Angoulcme in 1594. At <^e of ei^teen he 
travelled in Holland with Thdqihile de Viaud, with whom he later 
exchanged bitter recriminations. He was early befriended by 
the due d'£pcrnun and his son Louis, Cardinal de la Valstte, 
who took him to Rome. His letters written to his acquaintances 
and to many who lield a high position at the French court 
gamed fur him a great reputation. Compliments were showered 
upon him, be became an habitu6 of the Hotel de Rgimbouillet, 
and his head appears to have been turned a little by his success. 
Richelieu was lavish of praise and promises, but never offered 
Balzac the preferment he expected. In 1624 a collection of his 
Leltres was published, and was received with great favour. 
From the chateau of Balzac, whither he bad retired, he continued 
to correspond with Jean Chapeluin, Valentin Conrart and others. 
In 1634 he WAS elected to the Academy. He died at Angouleme 
on the i8th of February 1654. His fame rests chiefly upon the 
Letlres, a second collection of which appeared in 1636. KecueA 
de nomeUes letlres was printed in the next year. His letters, 
though empty and affected in matter, show a real mastery of 
style, introducing a new clearness and precision into French 
pro.se and encouraging the development of the language on 
national lines by emphasizing its most idiomatic elements. 
Balzac has thus credit ot executing m French prose a reform 
paraHel to Malherbe's in verse. In 163^ he published an eulogy 
of Louis XIII. entitled Le Prince; in 1652 the Socrate ehretim, 
the best of hLs longer works ; Aristippe ou de la Cour in 1658 ; 
and several dissertations on style. 

His (Euvres were collected (2 vols.) in 1665 by 'Valentine Conrart 
There are numerous English translations from Balzae, dating from 
the 17th century. 

BAM, a town of Persia in the province of Kertnan, situated 
115 m. S.E. of the dty of Kerman at an elevation of 3600 ft. 
on both lianks of the river Bara. Pop. about 13,000. It is the 
capital of the Bam-Narmasbir district and has extensive groves 
of date-palms and gardens. Outside the town stands the famous 
citadel witii walk 40 ft. in height. This citadel was, even as late 
as the beginning of the 19th century, the strongest fortified place 
in Persia, and owed its strength to the Afghans who took Bam 
in 1719 and were not finally expelled until i8oi. Post and 
tolegcaph offices have been established there since 1903. 

BAMBERG, a town and archiepisenpa] see of Germany, in 
the kingdom of Bavaria. Pop. (1885) 31,521; (1905) 45,308. 
It lies on an open plain on the river Regnitz, 2 m. above its 
junction with the Mmn, wd 39 m. north of Nuferobeig by rail¬ 
way. The upper town is built on seven hills, each crowned by 
' a diurch, while the lower, still partially surrounded walk 
and ditches, is divided by the rivor and Ludwigskanai into three 
districts. The cathedral is a noble late Romanesque buMng 
with four imposing towers. It was founded in 1004 by the 
emperor Henry II., finished in lots, afterwards partially burnt, 
and rebuilt in the tstb century. Of its many works of art may 
be mentioned the magnificent marble tomb of the founder and 
bis wife, the empress Cunigunde, carved by Tilman Riemen- 
sehneider between 1499 and 1513, and an equmtrian statue of 
the emperor Conrad III. Other noteworthy dhurches are tire 
Jalcobskirche, an 11th-century Romanesque basilica; the 
St Martinskirctw; the Marienkirche in’ Obere Pfairkirebe 
(132(^1387), which has now been restored to its ccigmal pure 
Gothic style. The Miohaeiskirc^, tsth-oentiiry Romanesque 
(restored), on tire Hkliaeisbet;^ WM formerly tlM (torch of m 
Benedictine monos toy-eeculinsed in 1803, itoeh noir cootsto 
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the Butijewpital, or alms-house, and the museum and municipal 
art collections. Of the bridges connecting the sections of the 
lower town the most interestmg is the Obere Briuke, completed 
in 1455. Halfway across this, on an artificid island, is the 
Rathaus (rebuilt 1744-1756). The royal lyceum, formerly a 
Jesuit college, contains notable collections and the royal library 
of over 300,000 volumes. The picturesque Old PalMe {Me 
Residenz) was built in 1591 on the site of an old residence of 
the counU of Babenberg. The New Palace (1698-1704) was 
formerly occupied by the prince-bishops, and from 1864 to 1867 
by the deposed King Otto of Greece. _ Noteworthy among the 
monuments of the town is the Maximilian fountain (1880V with 
statues of Maximilian I. of Bavaria, the emperor Henry II. and 
his wife, Conrad III. and St Otto, bishop of Bambeig. At a 
short distance fmm the town is the Altenburg (1266 ft.), a 
castle occupied from 1251 onwards by the bishops of Bamberg. 
It was destroyed in 1553 by Albert, margrave of Brandenburg, 
but has been partly restored. The schools include the lyceum 
for philosophy and Catholic theology (a survival of the university 
suppressed in 1803), a seminary, two gymnasia, a Rcalschulc, 
and several technical schools, including one for porcelain¬ 
painting. The industries of the town include cotton spinning 
and weaving, silk spinning, the manufacture of tobacco, tops, 
metal-ware, furniture, &c. The market gardens of the neigh¬ 
bourhood arc famous, and there is a considerable shipping trade 
by the river and the Ludwigskanul. 

Bamberg, first mentioned in 902, grew up by the castle 
(Bulienbcrch) which gave its name to the Babenberg family 
(q.v.). On their extinction it passed to the Saxon house, and in 
1007 the emperor Henry II. founded the see. From the middle 
of the 13th century onward the bishops were princes of the 
Empire. The see was secularized in 1802 and in 1803 assigned 
to Bavaria. 

A brief history of the bishopric is given in the Catholic Encydn- 
paedia (London and New York, xiorj), witli liibliography, Fnt 
general and special works on the town see Ulysae Chevalier, Topo 
bihliographii (MontW-liara, 1894 -1899), s. v. 

BAMBERGER, LUDWIG (1823-1899), German economist and 
politician, was born of Jewish parents on the 22nd of July 1823 
at Mainz. After studying at Giessen, Hcidellierg and Gottingen, 
he entered on the practice of the law. When the revolution of 
1848 broke out he took an active part as one of the leaders of the 
repuUican party in his native city, both as popular orator and as 
editor of one of the local papers. In 1849 he took part in the 
republican rising in the Palatinate and Baden ; on the restoration 
of order he was condemned to death, but he had escaped to 
Switzerland. The next years he spent in exile, at first in London, 
then in Holland ; in 1852 he went to Paris, where, by means of 
private connexions, he received an appointment in the bank of 
Bischoffheim & Goldschmidt, of which he became managing 
director, a post which he held till 1866. During these years he 
saved a competence and gained a thorough acquaintance with 
the theory and practice of finance. This he put to account when 
the amnesty of 1866 enabled him to return to Germany. He was 
elected a member of the Reichstag, where he joined the National 
Liberal party, for like many other exiles he was willing to accept 
the results of Bismarck's work. In 1868 he published a short life 
of Bismarck in French, with the object of producing a better 
understanding of German affairs, and in 1870, owing to his 
intimate acquaintance with France and with finance, he was 
summoned by Bismarck to Verstulles to help in the discussion of 
terms of peace. In the German Reichstag he was the leading 
authority on matters of finance and economics, as well as a clear 
and persuasive speaker, and it was ctriMy owing to him that a 
gold currency was adopted and that the German Imperial Bank 
took its present form; in his later yesurs he wrote and spoke 
strongly against bimetallism. He was the leader of dui free 
traders, and after 1878 refused to follow Bismarck in his new 
policy of protection, state socialism and colonial development; 
m a celebrated speech he declared that the day on wbkh it was 
introduced was a dm mfashis for Germany. True to his free 
trade prindples he' and a number of followers Mt the National 
Libecail party aird formed the so-called “ Secession ” in 1880. He 


was one of the few prominent politicians who consistently main¬ 
tained the single against state socialism on the one hand and 
democratic socialism on the othefc In 1892 he retired from poli¬ 
tical life and died in 1899. Bamberger was a clear and attractive 
writer and was a frequent contributor on political and economic 
questions to the Nation and other periodicals. His most important 
works are those on the currency, on the French war-indemnity, 
his criticism of socialism and his apology for the Secession. 

An edition of his collected work.s (including the French life of 
Bismarck) was published in 1694 in five volumes. After his death 
in 1899 appeared a volume of reminiscences, which, though it does 
not extend beyond 1866, gives an interesting picture of his share in 
the revolution of 1848, and of his life in Paris. (J. W. He.) 

BAMBINO, IL (ital. for “ the Babe ”), the name given in art 
to the image of the infant Jestis in sw^dling clothes common 
in Roman ^tholic churches. The most famous is the miracle- 
working Santissimo Bambino in the church of Ara Coeli at 
Rome, the festival of which is celebrated on the fea.st of the 
Epiphiuiy (January 6). 

BAMBOO, the popifior name for a tribe of grasses, Bambuseae, 
which we large, often tree-like, with woody stems. The stems 
spring from an underground root-stock and are often crowded 
to form dense clumps; the largest species reach 120 ft in 



Fro. 1 .—Bambusa arundinacea, an Indian bamboo, i. Leafy 
shoot. 2, Branch of inflorescence. J nat. size. 3, Spikelet. 4, Flower. 

height. The slender stem is hollow, and, as generally in grasses, 
has well-mwked joints or nodes, at which the cavity is closed by 
a strong diaphragm. The branches are numerous and in some 
species spiny; the narrow, often short, leaf-blade is usually 
jointed at the base and has a short stalk, by which it is attached to 
the long sheath. The spikelets are usually many-flowered and 
variously arranged in racemes or panicles. The flower differs 
from that of the majority of grasses in having usually three 
lodicules and six stamens. Many species bloom annually, but 
others only at intervals sometimes of numy years, when the 
individuals of one and the same species ore found in bloom over 
large areas. Thus on the west coast of India tire simultaneous 
blooming of Bambusa arundinacea (fig. r), one of the largest 
species, has been observed at intervals «thirty-two years. AJter 
npening of the seed, the leafless flowering culms always die down. 

The Bambuseae contain twenty-three genera and occur through¬ 
out the tropical zone, but very unevenly distributed j they also 
extend into the sub-tropicid and even mto the temperate zone. 
Tropical Asia is richest in species; m Alticn there are very few. 
In Asia th^esetend into Japan n^ to iojoooft.«r more on the 
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Himalayas; and in the Andes of South America they reach the 
snow-line. 

The fruit in Bambusa, Anmdinaria and other genera resembles 
the grain generally characteristic of grasses, but in Dendrocalamus 
and others it is a nut, while rarely, os in Mehcamta, it is fleshy and 
suggests an apple in size and appearance. The uses to which all 
the parts and products of the bamboo are applied in Oriental 
countries are almost endless. The soft and succulent shoots, when 
just beginning to spring, are cut ofi and served up at table like 
asparagus. Like that vegetable, also, they are earthed over to 
keep them longer fit for consumption ; and they afiord a con¬ 
tinuous supply during the whole year, though it is more abundant 
in autumn. They are also salted and eaten with rice, prepared 
in the form of pi^cs or candied and preserved in sugar. As the 
plant grows older, a species of fluid is secreted in the hollow joints, 
in which a concrete substance once highly valued in the East for 
its medicinal qualities, called tabaxir or tabascheer, is gradually 
developed. 'Tltis substance, which has been found to be a purely 
siliceous concretion, is pos.sessed of peculiar optical propwties. 
As a medicinal agent the bamboo is entirely inert, and it has 
never been received into the European materia medica. 

The grains of the 
bamboo are available 
for food, and the 
Chinese have a proverb 
that it produces seed 
more ahundfuitly in 
years when the rice 
crop fails, which means, 
probably, that in times 
of dearth the natives 
look mure after such a 
source of food. The 
Hindus eat it mixed 
witlt honey as a deli¬ 
cacy, equ^ quantities 
being put into a hollow 
joint, coated externally 
with clay, and thus 
roasted over a fire. 
The fleshly fruit of 
Mehcanna is baked 
and eaten. The plant 
is a native of India, but 
is sometimes cultivated 
as in Mauritius. It is, 

Fig. i.—Bamlxio (Bambusa vulgaris), however, the stem of 

v.^ much reduced. Grows 20 to 50 ft. 

^ ■ applied to the greatest 

variety of uses. Joints of sufficient size form water buckets ; 
smaller ones are used as bottles, and among tlie Dyaks of 
Borneo they ate employed as cooking vessels. Bamboo is 
extensively used as a timber wood, and houses are frequently 
made entirely out of the products of the plant; complete 
sections of the stem form posts or columns; split up, it serves for 
floors or rafters ; and, interwoven in lattice-work, it is employed 
for the sides of rooms, admitting light and air. ‘The roof is 
sometimes of bamboo solely, and when split, which is accom¬ 
plished with the greatest ease, it can be formed into laths or 
planks. It is employed in shijiping of all kinds; some of the 
strongest plants are selected for masts of boats of moderate 
size, and the masts of larger vessels are sometimes formed by 
the union of several bamb^ built up and joined together. 

The bamboo is emifloyed in the construction of all kinds of 
agricultural and domestic implements and in the materiab 
and implements required in fisher)'. Bows are made of it 
by the union of two pieces with many bands; and, the 
septa being bored out and the lengths joined together, it 
is employed, as we use leaden pipes, in transnfittii^ water to 
reservoirs or gardens. From the Ught and slender stidks shafts 
for arrows ate obtained ; and in the south-west of Asia there it 
a certain species of equally slender growth, from which writing- 
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pens or reeds are made. A joint forms a holder for papers or 
pens, and it was in a joint ^ bamboo that silk-worra ^gs were 
carried from China to Constantinople dtiring the reign of 
Justinian. The outer cuticle of Oriental species is so hard tliat 
It forms a sharp and durable cutting edge, and it is so siliceous 
that it can be used as a whetstone. This outer cuticle, cut into 
thin strips, is one of the roost durable and tieuutiful materials 
for basket-making, and both in China and Japan it is largely so 
employed. Strips are also woven into cages, chairs, beds and 
other articles of furniture. Oriental wicker-work in bamboo being 
unequalled for beauty and neatness of workmanship. In China 
the interior portions of the stem are beaten into a pulp and used 
for the manufacture of the finer vsudeties of paper. Bamboos 
are imported to a considerable extent into Europe for the u-se of 
basket-makers, and for umbrella and walking-sticks. In short, 
the purposes to which the liamboo is applicable are almost 
endless, and well justify the opinion that “ it is one of the most 
wonderful and most beautiful productions of the tropics, and 
one of Nature’s most valuable gifts to uncivilized man ” (A. R. 
Wallace, The Malay Archipelago). 

A number of species of bam^o are hardy under cultivation in 
the British Isles. A useful and interesting account of these 
and their cultivation will he found in the Bamboo Garden, by 
A. B. Frecraan-Mitford. They are mostly natives of Chiiut and 
Japan and belong to the genera Arutidinaria, Bambusa and 
PhyUostachys ; but include a few Himalayan species of Arundi- 
naria. They may be propagated by seed (though owing to the 
rare occurrence of fruit, this method is seldom applicable), by 
division and by cuttings. They arc described as hungry plants 
which well repay generous treatment, and will flourish in a rich, 
not too stiff loam, and for the first year or two should be well 
mukhed. They should be sheltered from winds and well watered 
during the growing period. When Ireing transplant d the roots 
must be disturbed as little as possible. The following may be 
mentioned; Arundinaria simoni, a fine plant which in the 
bamboo garden at Kew has reached »8 ft. in height, and not 
infrequently flowers and fruits in Britain; A, japtmica, a tall 
and handsome plant generally grown in gardens under the name 
Batrtbusa rrUiake ; A. nitida, “ by far the daintiest and most 
attractive of all its genus, and remarkably hardy ” ; Bambusa 
palmata, with leaves a foot or more long and three inches 
broad; B. lesselata; B. quadrangidarts, remarkable for its 
square stems; PhyUostachys mitis, growing to 60 ft. high in 
its native home, China and Japan ; and P. nigra, so called from 
the black stem, a handsome species. 

BAMBURGH, or Bamborough, a village in the Berwick-upon- 
Tweed parliamentary division of Northumberland, England, on 
the sea-coast, zj m. E. of Belford station on the North Eastern 
railway, and 54 m. N. of Newcastle, It was a royal borough 
previous to the Norman Conquest and returned two members to 
parliament in the reign of Edward 1 . Its ancient castle occupies 
a magnificent position close to the sea on an almost perpendicular 
rock, 150 ft. in height, accessible only on the south-east side. 

The first erection is ascribed by the Saxon chronicles to King 
Ida of Northumberland. 'Fhe castle buildings are of various 
dates from the Norman period and are of great strength and 
dignity. 'They include a massive keep and the remains of an 
apsi^l chapel dedicated to St Peter. In the vill^e, the church 
is dedicated to St Aidan, who was bishop of Lindisfarne or Holy 
Island, which lies off the coast to the north, about 634. It is 
a fine cruciform building, mainly of Early English date, with a 
crypt beneath the clumccl. In the chur^yard is a monument 
to Grace Darling (1815-1843), the brave rescuer of some of the 
crew of the ship “ Forfarshire " in 1838. The Longstone 
Lighthouse, where her father was keeper, stands on an outer 
rock of the Farne Islands, which stretch north-eastward for 6 m. 
from the coast at Bambuigh. 

The town of Bambuigh {Bebbanburgh) sprang up rmmd the 
ancient castle. During the single for the crown between 
William Rufus and Robert of Normandy, Bambuigh was 
besieged by WilUanv, who, finding the d^ence too stroi^, 
e^ted and garrisoned a new casUe before Hamburgh called 
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'‘Matveuin” or “Evil neighbour.” Eari Robert oi Northr 
umberland, who was in commander Hamburgh, haviig been 
defeated in a sally, the castle surrendered to William in November 
1095, The first mention of Hamburgh as a borough does not 
occur until 1169, when the men paid i J marks to an aid. Henry 
HI. by charter of 1*54-1255 granted the burgesses their town 
at an annual fee farm rent of *6 marks, of which they were 
acquitted in 1318 and 1327 “ on account of the robberies and 
fires inflicted on them by the Scots.” Edward III. in 133* 
confirmed the charter of Henry III., and granted further that 
the town should be a free borough governed by four bailiffs, 
that it should be enclosed by a wall and that the burgesses 
should have a gild mercliant. He. also altered the market-day 
from Sunday to Wednesday, and gave licence for the fairs, 
which had been held “ from time immemorial ” on the feasts of 
.SS. Oswald and Aidan, to continue for three, extra days. During 
the ficottish wars of the reign of Henry V., Hamburgh again 
suffered severely, so much so that in 1439 the burgesses had 
decreased in number from 120 to 13. These again petitioned 
for a remission of their farm, which in 1446 was reduced to £10 
yearly. Hamburgh was twice taken by the Yorkists in the 
Wars of the Roses and twice recovered by Queen Margaret. 
In 1463, after it had been recovered a second time by the queen, 
Henry VI. stayed there for a year, but after the battle of Hexham 
it was again taken by the Yorkists, and the castle and town 
were then so much injured that from that time there is no 
mention of the burgesses or their privileges. Hamburgh returned 
two members to parliament in 1295 again in Edward III.’s 
reign, but since then has never been represented. In 1384 
i.c>rd Neville received licence to dig for sea-coal in Hamburgh, 
and mines of coal and lead existed there as late as 1681. 

BAMBUTE (sometimes incorrectly called Batwa), a race of 
pygmies of the Semliki Forest, on the western borders of the 
Uganda Protectfimte between Albert Nyanza and Albert 
Edward Nyanaa. They probably form merely a branch of the 
pygmy race of Equatorial Africa, represented farther west by 
H. von Wissmann's Batwa (q.v.). Tlieir complexion varies 
from reddish-yellow to brownish-black, with head-hair often of 
a russet-brown, and body-hair, black and bristly on upper lip, 
chin, chest, axillae and pulies, yellowish and fleecy on cheeks, 
hack and limlis. Their average height is 4 ft. 9 in. Even when 
forced to keep clean, their skins give out a rancid odour, some¬ 
thing (Sir 11 . H. Johnston says) between the smell of a monkey 
and a negro. Their faces are remarkable for the long upper lip, 
and the bridgclc.ss nose with enormous alae (the cartilage of 
the nose aliove the nostrils). like the Batwa they are nomad 
hunters, building only huts of sticks and leaves, and living in 
the forest, where they hunt the largest game with no weapon 
but a tiny bow from which they shoot poisoned arrows. Sir 
M. H. Johnston states that the Bambute have a good idea of 
drawing, and with a sharpened stick can sketch in sand or mud 
the beasts and birds known to them. The Bambute do not 
tattoo or scar, nor have they any love of ornament, wearing no 
ear-rings, necklets, anklets, &c. The upper incisors and canines 
are sharpened to a point. In the forests they go quite naked. 
They speak a corrupted form of the dialects of their negro 
neighbours. They have a peculiar way of singing their words. 
Their voices are low and musical and the pronunciation is 
singularly staccato, every syllable being leparatdy uttered. 
They show no trace of spirit or ancestor worship, but have some 
idea that thunder, lightning and rain are manifestations of an 
Evil Power, and that the dead are reiacamated in the red 
hush-pig. lliey have no tribal government, accepting as 
temporary lawgiver some adept hunter. MarrMge is by |mr- 
chase; polygamy seems to exist, but the domestic aflections 
are strong. The dead are buried in dug graves, and food, 
tobacco and weapons are often placed with the oorpae. The 
Bambute are wty musical, though they are uninventive as 
regards instruments. They have many songs which they sing 
w'di and Uiey dance with spirit. 

See A. de Quatrefages. The Pygmits (Eng. edtt. 1895); Sir H. H. 
Jiduiston, Uganda iVMMtorols (190a). 


BAMFCBSD, lAMOXL (1788-1S72), English labour politician, 
was bom at Miston, near Middleton, Lancashire, on the 28th 
of February 1788. Himself a stalwart weaver, he was opposed 
to physical force movements and did all he could to restrain 
the violent resistance to trade oppression which was so common ; 
yet through attending and speaking at the meeting (1819) at 
Peterloo, Manchester (g.e.), which was intended to be a peaceful 
gathering to petition for Parliamentary reform and a repeal of 
the Com Law but ended in a massacre, he was arrested for a 
breach of the law, convicted and sentenced to twelve months' 
imprisonment. He was the author of several widely pmpuiar 
poems (principally in the Lancashire dialect) showing sympathy 
with the conditions of his class, and his Passages in the Life of a 
Radical (1840-1844) is an authoritative history of the condition 
of the worldng classes in the years succeeding the battle of 
Waterloo. He died at Harpurhey on the 13th of April 1872, 
and was accorded a public funeral, attended by thousands. 

BASHAM, a once renowned city of Afghanistan, situated about 
80 m. N.W. of KabuL Its remains lie in a valley of the Hazara 
country, on the chief road from Kabul towards Turkestan, and 
immediately at the northern foot of that prolongation of the 
Indian Caucasus now called Koh-i-Baba. The passes on the 
Kabul side are not less than 11,000 and 12,000 ft. in absolute 
height, and those immediately to the north but little inferior. 
The height of the valley was fixed at about 8500 ft., and the 
surrounding country carefully surveyed by Major Pelham T. 
Maitland and the Hon. M. G. Talbot, during the progress of the 
Kusso-Afgton Boundary Commission in November 1885. The 
river draining the valley is one of the chief sources of the Sarkhali 
(Surkhab) or Aksarai, an important tributary of the Upper Oxus. 
The prominences of the cliffs which line the valley are crowned 
by the remains of numerous massive towers, whilst their pre¬ 
cipitous faces are for 6 or 7 m. pierced by an infinity of ancient 
cave-dwellings, some of which are still occupied. The actual 
site of the old city is marked by mounds and remains of walls, 
and on an isolated rock in the middle of the valley are consider¬ 
able ruins of what appears to have been the acropolis, now known 
to the people as Ghulgulah. But the most famous remains at 
Bamian are two colossal standing idols, carved in the clifis on the 
north side of the valley. Tliey are 173 ft. and 120 ft. high 
respectively. These images, which have been much injured, 
apparently by cannon-shot, are cut in niches in the rock, and both 
images and niches have been coated with stucco. There is an 
inscription, not yet int^reled, over the greater idol, and on each 
side of its niche are staircases leading to a chamber near the head, 
which shows traces of elaborate ornamentation in azure and 
gilding. These chambers are used by the amir as store-houses for 
grain. The surface of the niches also has been painted with 
figures. In one of the branch valleys is a similar colossus, some¬ 
what inferior in size to the second of these two ; and there are 
indications of other niches and idols. Chahilburj, 28 ra. from 
2 ^ri, on the road to Balkh by the Balkhab, at the east end of the 
Sokhtagi valley ; Shahr-i-Habar, about 45 m. above Chahil¬ 
burj ; and Gawargin, 6 m. above .Shahr-i-Bahar, arc all 
fortified sites of about the same age as the relics at Bamian. At 
Hoibak there is a very perfect excavation called the Takht-i- 
Rustam (a general name for all incomprehensible constructions 
amongst the modern inhabitants of Afgimn Turkestan), which 
consists of an annular ditch enclosing a platform, with a small 
house about 21 ft. square above it, all cut out of the solid rock. 
There are hundreds of caves in this neighbourhood, all pointing 
to a line of Buddhist occupation coimecting Balkh with Kabul. 
As seen from the rock of Ghulgulah, Bamian, with its ruined 
towers, its colossi, its innumerable grottos, and with the singular 
red colour of its barren soil, presents an impressive aspect of 
desolation and mystery. 

That the idols of Bunian, about which so many conjectures 
have been uttered, were Buddhist figures, is ascertain^ from 
the narrative of the Chinese pilgrim, Hsdan-Tsang, who saw 
them in their splendour in a.d. 630, and was verflied by the 
officers above named, who discovert other Baddhist caves and 
excavations in the valleys of the Baikhah imd SarikoL 
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StiQ vaster than these was a recumbent figure, a m. cast of 
Bamian, representing Sakya Buddha entering NirvSm, in 
act of death. This was “ about looo ft. in length.” No traces 
of this are alluded to by modern travellers, but in all likelihood 
it was only formed of rubble plastered (as is the case stiU with 
such Nirvana figures in Indo-China) and of no durability. For 
a city so notable Bamian has a very obscure history. It does not 
seem possible to identify it with any city in classical geography : 
Akx^ria ad Caucasum it certainly was not. The first known 
mention of it seems to be that by Hsuan-Tsang, at a time when 
apparently it had already passed its meridian, and was the head 
of one of the small states into which the empire of the White 
Huns had broken up. At a later period Bamian was for half a 
century, ending A.t>. 1214, the seat of a branch of the Ghori 
dynasty, niling over Tokhatistan, or the basin of the Upper Oxus. 
The place was long besieged, and finally annihilated (1222) by 
Jenghiz Khan, whose wrath was exas{>erated at the death of a 
favourite grandson by an arrow from its walls. Tliere appears 
to be no further rexiord of Bamian as a dty ; but the character 
of ruins at Ghulgulah agrees with traditions on the spot in 
indicating that the city must have been rebuilt after the time of 
the Mongols and again perished. In 1840, during the British 
occupation of Kabul, Bamian was the scene of an action in which 
t'olonel William H. Dennie with a small force routed Dost 
Mahommed Khan, accompanied by a number of Uzbeg chiefs. 

Sli! Hon. M. G. Tattiot, “ Tlie Sock^ut Caves and Statues of 
Ikiniian,” Journal A’. A itslral. Soc. vol. xviii. part 3 ; and J. A. Gray, 
At thr Omrt of the Amir (1895). (T. H. H.*) 

BAMPTON, JOHN (r. 1690-1751),English divine, was a member 
of Trinity College, Oxford, where he graduated M.A. in 1712, 
and for some time canon of Salisbury. He died on the 2nd of 
June 1751, aged 6i. His will directs that eight lectures shall 
lie delivered annually at Oxford in the University Church on as 
many Sunday mornings in full term, “ between the commence¬ 
ment of the lost month in Lent term and the end of the third 
week in Act term, upon either of the following subjects:—^to 
confirm and establish the Christian faith, and to confute all 
heretics and schismatics; upon the divine authority of the Holy 
Scriptures; upon the authority of the writings of the primitive 
fathers, us to the faith and practice of the primitive Church; 
upon the divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; upon 
the divinity of the Holy Ghost; upon the articles of the Christian 
faith as comprehended in the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds.” 
The lecturer, who must be at least a Master of Arts of Oxford or 
Cambridge, was formerly chosen yearly by the heads of colleges, 
on the fourth Tuesday in Easter terni, and no one can be chosen 
a second time. The series of lectures began in 1780, and is still 
continued, though since 1895 elections are only made in alternate 
years through a depreciation of the revenue of the fund. The 
endowment provides £iao for each lecturer, and the lectures 
have to be published within two months of their delivery. 
Among the lecturers have been Heber in 1815 {The PersonaUty 
and Office of the Christian Comforter) ; R. Whately in i8az {Party 
Feeling in Religion)-, R. D. Hompto in 1852 {The Scholastic 
Philosophy in relation to Christian Theology) ; E. M. Goulbum in 
1850 {The Resurrection of the Body)-, H. L. Mansel in 185B {The 
Limits of ReUgious Thought ); H. P. Liddon in 1^16{The Divinity 
of our Lord)-, £. Hatch in 1880 {The Organization of the Early 
Christian Churches)-, C. Bigg in 1886 {Christian Platonists of 
Alexandria); C. Gore in 1891 {The Incarnation); W. Sanday in 
1893 {Inspiration); J. R. Illingworth in iBg4{Personality, Human 
and Divine) ; W. R. Inge in 1899 {Christian Mysticism), 6tc. A 
complete lut is given in the Oxford Historietd Register. The 
institution has done much to preserve a high standard in English 
thecdogy ; and the lectures os a whole form a historically interest¬ 
ing coSertina of apologetic Ihemture. 

BAIffftR, a town of Persia, in die province of Baludiistan, 
330 m. S.E. of Kenuan, in *7° tt' N., 60° 24' £., at an elevation 
^ 1700 R. Pop. about aooa It is the capital of the province 
and situated en the banks of the Bampur. river which flows from 
east to west and empties itself about 70 nu W. into a hamun, 
or depreiaxm, 50 m. in length, and called Jaa-modan. 'Du old 
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dtadel of Bompikr which crowned an elevation about toe ft. 
in height, 3 m. north of the river, havii^ completely fallen in 
ruins, a new fort called Kalah Nftsseri, was built at Fahraj, 
15 m. further east, in the 'eighties ; and Fahraj, which now has a 
population of about 2500, has become mote important than 
Bampur. Fahraj, which is also known as Pahnra, Fkharu, 
Pukra, is by some identified as the Poura where Alexander the 
Great halted on his march from India, but others are more in 
favour of another Fahraj near Bam, or even of Bamptlr itsdf. 

BAMHA, a feudatory state of India, in die piroyince of Bengal. 
Area 1988 sq. m.; pop. (1901) 123,378; estimated revenue 
£5000; tribute £100. Most of ^e country is forest, producing 
only timber and lac but said to be rich in iron ore. The northern 
bolder is touched by the Bengal-Nagpur railway, with a station 
at Bamra town. The state is one of the five Uriya feudatories, 
which were transferred from the Central Provinces to Bengal 
on the reconstitution of that province in October 1905. The 
capital is Deogarh. 

BAN, a word taken from the root of a verb common to many 
Teutonic languages and meaning originally “ to proclaim ” or 
“ to announce.” The Late Lat. form of the word is baimum. 

In the laws of the Franks and kindred trilies the word had 
three main uses; first in the general sense cf a proclamation, 
secondly, for the fine incurred for disobeying such proclamation, 
and thirdly for the district over which proclamations were issued. 

It was the frequent use of proclamations or bans, commanding 
or forbidding certain actions under a threat of punishment, 
which caused the second of these, uses to arise out of the first, 
as the idea of wrong-doing became associated with the proclama¬ 
tion or bail. This bannum dominicum, as it was called, was 
employed by all feudal lords, from the kinp downwards, against 
offenders, and played an important part in the administmtiim 
of ju.stiQe in feudal times. It usualljr took the form of an order 
to make some amend for wrong-domg, which, if not complied 
with, was followed by the withdrawal of all protection from the 
offender, i.e. by outlawry. • 

After the break-up of the Carolingian empire another use of 
the word arose in France. “ Ban ” had occasionally been used in 
a restricted sense referring only to the summons calling out the 
host; and as France liecame separated from the Empire, French 
law and custom seized upon this use, and soon the men liable 
to military service were known as “ the ban.” A variant form 
of this word was heriban or ariban, and it is possible that some 
confusion lietween the early syllables of this word and the word 
arriere led to a distinction between the ban and the arriire-ban 
or retro-bannum. At all events this distinction arose; the ban 
referring to the vassals coiled out by the king, and the arriire-ban 
to the sub-vassals called upon by the vassals in their turn. As 
in England, the liability to military service was often commuted 
for a monetary payment, and there were various exemptioils. In 
the 17 th and i8th centuries the ban and arriire-ban were lacking 
in discipline when called out, and were last summoned in 1758, 
Local levies, however, called out between this date and the 
Revolution were sometimes referred to by these names. 

In themedievalEminreandin Germany theword“bBn”retained 
the special sense of punishment. The German equivalent of ban 
uAcht, and the sentence soon became practicallyone of outlawry. 
Connected possibly with the power enje^ed in earlier times by 
the assemblies of freemen of outlawing an offender, it was fro- 
qufflitly used by the emperor, or German king, and the phrase 
“ under the ban ” is very common in medieval history. The 
execution of this sentence of placing an offender under the 
imperial ban, or Reieksaebt, was usually entrusted to some prince 
or noble, who was often rewanded with a portion of the outlaw's 
lands. It was, however, only a serious pumshment when the 
1^ or his supporters were strong enou^ to enforce its execu¬ 
tion. Employed not mdy against indiiuduab but also against 
towns and diitricts, it was sometimes divided into the>i 4 rJltf and 
the Oboraeht, i.e. paitiid or complete outlawry. Documents 
of the time show tlM the person fuaced under the impe^l ban 
draw down abtolute destitution upon his relatives and frequently 
death upon liimirif. At fine this sentence urns the act of the 
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emperor or king himself, but as the Empire became more German, 
and its administration less persona}, it was entrusted to the 
imperial aulic council (Reichshofrat), and to the imperial court of 
justice or imperial ch^ber (Reichskammergericht). These courts 
were deprived of this power in 1711, retaining only the right of 
suggesting its use. The imperial ban had, however, been used 
for the last time in 1706, when Maximilian Emanuel, elector 
of Bavaria, was placed under it. 

There are many other uses of the word in the sense of a pro¬ 
hibition. In earlier French law the ban of wine or bannum vini, 
was the exclusive right of a lord to sell wine during a stated 
numl)er of days, and the ban of March and April forbade the 
pasturing of cattle in certain fields during these months. There 
were also other similar uses dating from feudal times. In modem 
French law the phrase rupture de ban descrilred, previous to 1885, 
the departure without notice of any released criminal living 
under tlie special surv^Uance of the police. The French govern¬ 
ment still retains the rights of appointing an obligatory place 
of residence for any criminal, and any escape from this place 
is a rupture de ban. A Scandinavian use of the word gives it the 
sense of a curse. This usage mingling with the use which 
spiritual lords shared with temporal lords of issuing the ban over 
their dependents, has become in a special sense ecclesiastical, 
and the sentence of excommunication is frequently referred to 
as “ under the papal ban.” The word is also used in this way by 
Shakespeare and Milton. The modem English use of the phrase 
“ under the ban ” refers to any line of conduct condemned by 
custom or public opinion. In its earlier and general sense as 
a proclamation, the ban may be .said to have been suspended 
by the writ. Tlte word, however, survives in the sense of a 
prochmition in the ‘‘banns of marriage” {q.v.). 

The Persian word ban, meaning lord or master, was brought 
into Europe by the Avars. It was long used in many parts of 
south-eastern Europe, especially in southern Hungary, to denote 
the governors of military districts called banats, and is almost 
equivalent to the German margrane. After enjoying very ex¬ 
tensive powers the bang were gradually reduced, both in numbers 
and importance. Since 18O8, however, the governor of Croatia 
and Slavonia has been known as the ban of Croatia, Slavonia 
and Dalmatia, but his duties are civil and not militaiy. He is 
appointed by the emperor of Austria, as king of Hungary, and 
has a seat in the upper house of the Hungarian parliament. 

See du Cange. Gtoaarium. tome i. (Niort, 1883); H. Brunner, 
GrundtUge tier deutschen liechtsgeschickte (Leipzig, 1901); E. P. 
Boiitaric, Institulians mUilairts de la France (Paris, 1863); P 4 rc G. 
Daniel, Histoire de la milice frartfaise (Paris, T721), 

BAHAMA, a gigantic herbaceous plant belonging to the gentis 
Musa (nat. ord. Musaceae). It is perennial, sending up from an 
underground root-stock an apparent stem 15 or so ft. high, 
consisting of the closely-enveloped leaf-sheaths, the correspond¬ 
ing blades, each sometimes 10 ft. in length, forming a spreading 
crown. A true stem develops at the flowering period ; it grows 
up through the hollow tube formed by the sheaths, emerges above 
and bears a large ttumber of inconspicuous tubular flowers ddsely 
crowded in the Mils of large, often brightly-coloured, protecting 
bracts. The fruits form dense clusters. 

The genus Afwia contains about 40 species, widely distributed 
throughout the tropics of the Old World, and in some cases 
introduced into the New World. In many parts of the tropics they 
are as iinportant to the inhabitants as are the grain plants to 
those living in cooler regions. They are most successfully culti¬ 
vated in a hot, damp, tropical climate. The northern limit of 
their cultivation (usually Musa CauendisM) is reached in Florida, 
south of 39“ ht., the Canary Islands, Egypt and soutii Japan, the 
southern lirnit in Natal and south Brazil. Thoe has been con¬ 
siderable discussion as to whether the banana was growing in 
America before the discovery of the New World. It has been 
suggested that it may have been awried by ocean currents or in 
som earlier intercourw between the Old and New Wwlds. The 
evidence, however, of its existence in America at the time of the 
disroyerjr of the r>ew continent is not very de^te. The unripe 
fruit is rich in starch, which in ripening changes into sugar. 'The 


most generally used fruits are derived from Mma paradisiaca, of 
which an enormous number of varieties and forms exist in 
cultivation. The sub-species sapientum (formerly regarded as a 
distinct species M. sapientum) is the source of the fruits generally 
known in England as bananas, and eaten raw, while the name 
plantain is given to forms of 
the species itself M. para¬ 
disiaca, which require cooking. 

The species is probably a native 
of India and southern Asia. 

Other species which are used 
as fruits arc M. acuminata in 
the Malay Archipelago, M. Fehi 
in Tahiti, and M. Cavendishii, 
the so-called Chinese banana, in 
cooler countries ; the fruit of 
the last-named has a thinner 
rind and a delicate, fragrant 
flesh. The species, the fruits of 
which require cooking, wx; of 
much greater importance as an 
article of food. These often 
reach a considerable size; 
forms are known in East 
Africa which attain nearly 3 ft. 
in length with the thickness of 'Bscasaui [Musa sapientum), 
a man’s arm. A form of M. 

corniculata, from Cochin China and the Malay Archipelago, pro¬ 
duces only a sirjgle fruit, which, however, aJffords an adequate 
meal for three men. The hardly-ripe fruit is stewed whole or 
cut in slices and roasted or baked. 

Banana-meal is an important food-stuff ; the fruit is peeled 
and cut in strips, which are then dried and pounded in a mortar. 
In East Africa and elsewhere, an intoxicating drink is prepared 
from the fruit. The root-stock which bears the leaves is, just 
before the flowering period, soft and full of starch, and is some¬ 
times used as food, as in the case of the Abyssinian species, 
M. Ensete. 

The leaves cut in strips arc plaited to form mats and bags ; 
they arc also largely used for packing and the finer ones for 
cigarette papers. Several species yield a valuable fibre, the best 
of which is “ Manila hemp ” (q.v.) from M, textilis. 

The following is the composition of the flour, according to 
Hutchison: water, 13%; proteid 4%; fat, o-5%; carbo¬ 
hydrates, 80% ; salts, 2'5 It would require about eighty 
bananas of average size to yield the amount of energy required 
daily, and about double that number to yield the necessary 
amount of proteid. Hence the undue abdominal development 
of those who live mainly on this article of diet (Hutchison). In 
recent years the cultivation of the banana in Jamaica for the 
American and also for the English market has been greatly 
developed. 

_ BAMAS, or Bunas, the name of three rivers of India, (i) A 
river of Rajputana, which rises in the Aravalli range in Udaipur, 
drains the Udaipur valley, and after a course of 300 m. flows into 
the Chambal. (3) A river of the Shahabad district of Bengal, 
which forms the drainage channel between the Arrah canal and 
the Sone canals system, and finally falls into the Gang! nadi. 
(3) A river of Chota Nagpur in Bengal, which rises in the state 
of Chang Bhakar and falls into the Sone near Rampur. 

BAMAT (Hungarian Bdnsdg), a district in the south-east of 
Hungary, consisting of the counties of Torontil, Temes and 
Krasso-Szoriny. The term, in Hungarian, means generally a 
fnmtier province governed by a ban and is equivalent to the 
German term Mark. Th«a were in Hungary several banats, 
which disappeared during the Turkish wars, as the banat of 
Dalmatia, of Slavonia, of Bosnia and of Croatia. But When the 
word is used without any other qualification, it'indicates the 
Temesvir banat, which stnungely acquired this title after the 
peace of Fassarowitz (1718), though it was never governed by a 
ban. The Banat is bounded E. by the Ttawiyivanian Alps, S. by 
the Danube, W. by the Theiss and N. by the Moros, and has an 
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area of ii,a6o sq. m. It is moantainous in the south and south* 
east, while in the north, west and south-west it is flat and in 
some places marshy, liie climate, except in the marshy parts, 
is generally healthy. It is well-watered, and forms one of the 
most fertile districts of Hungary. Wheat, barley, oats, rye, 
maize, flax, hemp and tobacco arc grown in large quantities, and 
the products of the vineyards are of a good quality. Game is 
plentiful and the rivers swarm with fish. The mine^ wealth is 
great, including copper, tin, lead, zinc, iron and especially coal. 
Amongst its numerous mineral springs, the most important are 
those of Mchadia, with sulphurous Mraters, which were already 
known in the Roman period as the Thermae Herculis. The 
Banat had in 1900 a population of 1431,329 inhabitants. 
According to nationality there were 578,789 Rumanians, 362,4S7 
Germans, 251,938 Servians and 170,124 Magyars. ITie chief 
town is Temesviir (pop. 53,033), and other places of importance 
are Versecz (25,199), Lugos (16,126), Nagybecskcrek (26,407), 
Nagykikinda (24,843) and Pancsova (19,044). 

The Banat was conquered by the Turks in 1552, and remained 
a Turkish sanjak (province) till 1716, when Prince Eugene Of 
Savoy liberated it from the Turkish yoke. It received the title 
of Banat after the peace of Pnssarowitz (1718), and remained 
under a military administration until 1751, when Maria Theresa 
introduced a civil administration. During the Turkish occupa¬ 
tion the district was nearly depopulated, and allowed to lie almost 
de.solate in marsh and heath and forest. Count Claudius Mercy 
(1666-1734), who was appointed governor of Temesviir in 1720, 
took numerous measures for the regeneration of the Banat. The 
marshes near the Danube and Theiss were cleared, roads and 
canals were built at great expense of labour, German artisans and 
other settlers were attracted to colonize the district, and agricul¬ 
ture and trade encouraged. Maria Theresa also took a great 
interest in the Banat, colonized the land belonging to the crown 
with German peasants, founded many villages, encouraged the 
exploitation of the mineral wealth of the country, and generally 
developed the measures introduced by Mercy. In 1779 the Banat 
was again incorporated with Hungary. After the revolution of 
1848-1849, the Banat together with another county (Bics) was 
separated from Hungary, and created into a distinctive Austrian 
crown land, but in i860 it was definitely incorporated with 
Hungary. 

Sw Leonhard Bflhm, Gesekichte dot Temeser Batiats (2 vols., Leipzig, 
i8r>t); Johann Heinrich Schwicker, Gesekichte Ues Temeser Banats 
(Pest, 1072). 

BANATE (a corruption of Panaiti, their real name), or Ban- 
hock, as they are now usually called, a tribe of North American 
Indians of Shoshonean stock. They were sometimes known 
as “ Robber Indians.” Their former range was southern Idaho 
and eastern Oregon. They are now divided between the Fort 
Hall and Lemhi reservations, Idaho, They were generally 
friendly with the whites, but in 1866 and in 1877-78 there 
were serious outbreaks. They number about 500. 

BAKBRIDGE, a town of Co. Down, Ireland, in the west 
parliamentary (Evision, on the Bonn, 23 m. S.W. of Belfast on a 
branch of the Great Northern railway, standing on an eminence. 
Pop. of urban district (1901) 5006. To mitigate a steep ascent, 
a central carriage-way, aoo yds. long, is cut along the main 
street to a depth of 15 ft., the opposite terraces being connected 
by a bridge. Banbridge is an entirely modem town. It is the 
principal seat of the linen trade in the county, and has extensive 
cloth and thread factories, bleachfields and chemical works. A 
memorial in Church Square commemorates the Fruiklin 
expedition to the discovery of the North-West Passage, and in 
particular Captain Francis Crozier, who was bom at Banbridge 
m 1796 and served on the expedition. 

BAJiBUBT, a market-town and municipal borough in the 
Banbury parliamentary division of Oxfor^ire, England, on 
the river CberweU and the Oxford caiud, 86 ro. N.W. <d London 
by the northern line of the Great Western railway. Pop. (1901) 
12,968. The canal oommunicates northward with tlw Grand 
Junction and Wannek canads, and there are branch lines of die 
Great Central railway to the main line at Woodford, and of the 
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London & North-Western railway to Bletchley. The town is 
the centre of a rich agricultural district, and there is a large 
manufacture of agricultural implements; while other industries 
include rope and leather works and brewing. Banbury cakes, 
consisting of a case of pastry containing a mixture of currants, 
have a reputation of three centuries’ standing. A magnificent 
Gothic parish church was destroyed by fire and gunpowder in 1790 
to make way for a building of little merit in Italian style. Tte 
ancient Banbury Cross, celebrated in a familiar nursery rhyme, 
was destroyed by Puritans in 1610. During the 37th century the 
inhabitants of Banbury seem to have been zealous Puritans, 
and are frequently satirized by contemporary dramatists. At 
a somewhat earlier period the grammar school, now extinct, was 
of such repute as to be chosen as the model for the constitution 
of the school of St Paul’s. A school of science was erected in 
1861, and there is a municipal secondary and technical school. 
Some fine old timbered houses remain in the streets. Of the 
castle built in 1125 there are only the barest traces. Wroxton 
Abbey,2 m.N.W.,shows slight remains of the original Auguatinian 
priory ; but the present beautiful gabled buildi^, pictmresquely 
situated, dates mainly from 1618. Broughton Castle, 2| m. S.W., 
is the most noteworthy bouse in the county. The oblong block 
of buildings, fronted by lawns, is surrounded by a moat and 
protected by a gate-house, part of which dates from 1301, at 
which date the chapel and a part of the house were also built. 
There is also work of the 15th century and the Elizabethan 
period. Tlie house is the seat of Lord Saye and Sele, having 
been in the Fiennes family since the reign of Henry VII. (1485- 
1509). Here Pym and Hampden and other l^ers of the 
Parliamentarians were wont to meet in 1640. Without the gate 
is a fine Decorated church. Banbury is governed by a mayor, 
6 aldermen and t8 councillors. Area, 4633 acres. 

In the year 556 Banbury (Ueranbyrig,Banesberie) was the scene 
of a battle between Cynric and Ceawlin and the Britons. It was 
assessed at 50 hides in the Domesday survey and was then held 
by the bishop of Lincoln. Allusionsno the market occur as 
early as 1138, and Henry II. by charter confirmed a market on 
Thursday and granted a fair at Whitsun. The first charter of 
incorporation was granted by Queen Mary in 1553, and instituted 
a common council consisting of a bailiff, 12 aldermen and 12 chief 
bingesses ; a court of record, one justice of the peace, a Thursday 
market and two annual fairs. James 1 . confirmed this duuter 
in 1608, with some additions, including a weekly wool-market, 
a horse-market and two additional annual fairs. Both these 
charters were surrendered in 1683 in favour of a new charter, 
but were resumed in 1688. In 1718 George I. granted a new 
charter, which held until the Municipal Qirpoiatiuns Act of 
1835. From the date of Queen Mary’s charter until the Re¬ 
distribution of Seats Act of 1885 the borough was represented 
by one member in parliament. 

See A16:ed Becaley, History 0/ Banbury (London, 1841). 

BANOHIEBI, ADRIANO (e. >557-1634), Bolognese composer 
for church and stage, organist, writer on music and poet. He 
founded the Accademia Florida of Bologna. Like OiazioVecchi he 
was interested in converting the madrigal to dramatic purposes. 
He disapproved of the monodists with all their revolutionary 
harmonic tendencies, about which he expressed himself vigorously 
in his Medema Praetiea Musicale (Venice, 1613), while systema¬ 
tizing the legitimate use of the monodic art of thorough-bass. 

BANCROFT, OBORfiB (1800-1891), American hbtorian and 
statesman, was bom in Worcester, Mass., on the 3rd of October 
1800. His family had been in America since 163a, and his father, 
Aaron Bancroft, was distinguished as a revolutionary soldier, 
clergyman and author. 1 %e son was educated at Phillips 
Acadony, Exeter, at Harvard Univenity, at Heidilbetg, 
GSttingen and Bnlin. At Gottingen he studied Plato wiUi 
Heeren, New Testament Gredc with Eichhom and natural science 
with Blumenbach. His heart was in the woik of Heeren, easily 
the greatest of historical critics then living, and the forerunner 
of the modem school ; it was from this master that Bancroft 
caught hb enthusiasm for minute painstakiqg erudition. He 
concluded hb yean of prepeiathm by a Eurofiean tour, in the 
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eoutw of which he received kind attention from almost every 
dittinguiihed man in the world oh letters, science and art; 
among others, from Goethe, HumbiMt, Schleiermacber, Hegel, 
Byron, Niebuhr, Bunsen, Savigny, Cousin,Constant and Manzoni. 
Bancroft’s father was a Unitarian, and he had devoted his son 
to the work of the ministry; but the young man’s first experi¬ 
ments at preaching, shortly after his return from Europe in 1822, 
were unsatisfactory, the theological teaching of the time having 
substituted criticism and literature for faitk His first position 
was that of tutor in Harvard. Instinctively a humanist, he had 
little patience with the narrow curriculum of Harvard in his day 
and the rather pedantic spirit with which classical studies were 
there pmrsued. Moreover, he had brought from Europe a new 
manner, full of the affections of ardent youth, and this he wore 
without ease in a society highly satisfied with itself; the young 
knight-errant wa.<>' thcrriore subjected to considerable ridicule. 
A little volume of poetry, transitions and original pieces, pub¬ 
lished in 1823, gave its author no fame. As time passed, and 
custom created familiarity, his style, personal and literary, 
was seen to be the outward symbol of a firm resolve to preserve 
a philtrophic calm, and of an enormous underlying ener^ which 
spent itself in labotu-, “ ohne Hast, aber auch ohne Rast.” He 
found the conventional atmosphere of Cambridge uncongenial, 
and with a friend he established the Round Hill school at Nor- 
thrmpton. Mass. This was the first serious effort made in the 
United States to elevate secondary education to the plane on 
which it belonged. 

Although bom into a Whig family, yet Bancroft’s studies carried 
him irresistibly into the Democratic party. While a teacher 
in his own school he was elected to the state legislature as a 
Democrat, but under pressure from the family of his first wife, 
who were, ardent Whigs, he refused to serve. In 1831 he likewise 
declined the nomination of the Massachusetts Dmocrats for 
secretary of state. By this time he was influential in the coundis 
of his party, and President Van Buren appointed him collector 
of the port of Boston, imposition wliich he filled s^th success. 
Two of his appointees were Orestes Brownson and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. In 1844 he was the Democratic candidate for the 
governorship, but he was defeated. In 1845 he entered Polk’s 
cabinet os secretary of the navy, serving until 1846, when for a 
month he was acting secretary of war. During this short period in 
the cabinet he established the naval academy at Annapolis, gave 
the orders which led to the occupation of California, and sent 
Zachary Taylor into the debateable land between 'Texas and 
Mexico. He also continued his pleadings for the annexation of 
Texas, as extending “ the area of freedom,” and though a 
Democrat, took high moral ground as to slavery; he likewise 
made himself the authority on the North-Western Boundary 
questim. In 1846 he was sent as minister to London, where he 
lived in constant companionship with Macaulay and Hallam. 
On his return in 1849 he withdrew from public life, residing in 
New York. In 1866 he was chosen by Congress to deliver the 
special eulogy on Lincoln ; and in 1867 he was appointed minister 
to Berlin, where he remained until his resignation in 1874. 
Thenceforward he lived in Washington and Newport, dying 
at Washington on the 17th of Janua^ 1891. His latest official 
achievements were the greatest. In the San Juan arbitration 
he displayed grwt versatility and skill, winning his case before 
the empmr with brilliant ease. The naturalization treaties 
which he negotiated successiyely with Prussia and the other 
north Cierman states were the tint international recognition of 
the right of expatriation, a principle since inoorparaM in the 
law of nations. •! 

In spite of the exactmg and severe routine of the Round Hill 
school, Bohcroft contributed firequently to the NaHk Ameriatn 
Rmm and to Walsh’s Amtticm QiMirisriy; he also SHuk a 
translation of Hoeren’s work on The Politics of Amimt Orttee. 
In 1834 appeared the first volume ^ tite Hismiy of fho Vnitti 
Statos. _ The second followed in 1837, and otiwiaas the oiigenGies 
of putdic Ufe permitted. Supplemeiitary to tire first volume was 
an article published by him m tiie Nertii Amtriean Rniow for 
1835 on “ The Deomnentaiy Histny of the Revohitian.” This 


article not inerdy brought the new method to the notice of the 
reading public, but revealed to it the wealth of material available. 
The nature and extent of his studies, the solidity of his work, 
and the philosophic spirit which animates both, explm the 
enthusiasm with which the earlier volumes of Bancroft were 
received. TheiT sale at home was very large; they were re¬ 
printed in England and translated immediately into Danish, 
Italian, German and French. The latest volumes were con¬ 
sidered by all competent judges quite as important as their 
predecessors. When the author was preparing to return from 
Berlin, the Royal Academy made him tiieir guest at a public 
dinner, an unprecedented honour; and the universities of ^rlin, 
Heidelberg and Munidi united in a testimonial of regard. At 
Washington he was the confidential adviser of statesmen to the 
end of tus life and the unofficial dean of the best society. 

Bancroft’s historical creed is best set forth in the address he 
delivered on the semi-centennial of the New York Historical 
Society in 1854. In {fiiilosophy he found the basis for positing a 
collective human will, revealing in its activities the materials for 
determining ethical laws. Since there must be the same con- 
servatiOT of energy in morals as elsewhere, the eternal reason is 
the divine Logos. History, therefore, is God workii^ in examples. 

It must be a unit, its forces constant and its totality an organic 
whole. Within this the individual moves and acts witli liberty 
and responsibility ; for eaeh, in will, affection and intellect is 
consubstantial wi^ the rest. Truth, murals and justice are 
subject to no evolution ; but the collective man evolves better 
forms of knowledge and behaviour. The organization of society, 
thwefore, produces successive states, in each of which the 
principle of freedom is better established than in the antecedent. 
Permanency in republican government is, therefore, based upon 
corresponding experience and culture, and its possibilities grow 
ever stron^r. 'The relation of American democracy to the 
systems which have preceded it forms the latest proof of these 
contentions, As Heeren’s pupil, he laid enormous stress on the 
importance of original authorities. In dealing with documentary 
evidence he sought to apply very stringent rules :—(i) Carefully 
distinguish between original authority and historical memorials 
or aids; for example, between a fact recorded at first- or second¬ 
hand knowledge, and a decision of principle by authority. (2) 
Represent every man from his own standpoint; judge him from 
your own. His collections of original material were vast; 
Ix^inning with his residence in England, he brought together at 
enormous pains and expense the authenticated copies of archives, 
family papers, and personal journals written by historic per¬ 
sonages, which now constitute an invaluable treasure in the New 
York public library. Th^ are from every land and from every 
people with which American origins are connected. His use of 
this material was not always according to accepted standards. 
To avoid dryness and prolixity he condensed quotations, and 
occasionally employed the Thucydidean method of abridgment 
or representation in place of fact catalogues. During his long 
life enormous strides were made by others in coUecting the 
materials of American history, and while in the main he kept 
pace with them by ruthless revision, yet even the latest edition 
of his work disregards some minor facts which others knew for 
the insertion of much which the author alone knew. 

Bancroft’s imagination and enthusiasm were alike exuberant. 
His pa^s abound in fine and acute insight. His generahzations 
are vivid and enlightening. He spared no pains to acquire true 
style, frequentiy rewriting bis cl^ters, and sometimes testing 
passages of philosqifay and description in eight different forms. 
Yet to a craiain extent he lacked the representative power and 
often failed to conceal his art, many pages ringing with artificial 
tones. But, after making aD sillowances, it remains true that he 
had a perfect sense of proportion, sound maxims and tiioningh 
common-sense. He was of that peatest human type: a man of 
the present, valuing justly tbe past and no dreamer. In the 
nature and extent ^ his studies, in the solidity of his woric, and 
in the philosophic spirit which animated his IBs he ranks as the , 
foremost biatotiaa of the United Stntea, and as an American 
Mstorian second to none of his Eurdpetn eontemporaries in 
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the same One. He displayed tiw heroic, epic value of American 
history, its unity with the great central stream, and dispelled 
for ever the extravagant conoepitions of a sentimental world just 
emerging from the visionary pUlosophy of the tSth century. 

See M. A. de Wolfe Howe, Tht Lift md LtUtrs of Gtargt Bancroft 
(New York, 1908). (W, M. S.) 

BANCROFT, HUBSRT HOWE (183s- ), American his¬ 

torical writer, was bom at Granville, Ohio, on the 5th of May 
1832. From 1852 to 1868 he was a bookseller in San Francisco. 
During this period he accumulated a great library of historical 
matenal, and at last gave up business in order to devote himself 
to the puUication of his Native Races of the Pacific States (5 vols. 
1874-1876), History of the Pacific States of North America (ai vols. 
1882-1890), and other works. For the collection of data lie 
necessarily relied upon the labours of a corps of assistants, and 
the publications named represent, properly speaking, an encyclo¬ 
paedia rather than a unified history; but as a storehouse of 
material their value is great and is likely <0 be enduring. In 
1905 Bancroft’s vast collection was acquired by the university 
of California. An account of his methods of work is given in 
his Literary Industries (1890). 

B ANCBOFr,RlCH AHD (1544-161 o), archbishop of Canterbury, 
was bom at Famworth in Lancashire in 1544. He was educated 
at Cambridge, first at Christ’s College and afterwards at Jesus 
College. He took liis degree of B.A. in 1567 and that of M.A. in 
1570. Ordained about that time, he was named chaplain to 
Richard Cox, tlien bishop of Ely, and in 1575 was presented to 
the rectory of Tevcrsham in Cambridgeshire. The next year he 
was one of the preachers to the university, and in 1584 was pre¬ 
sented to the rectory of St Andrew's, Uolbom. His abilities, 
and his zeal as a champion of the church, secured him rapid 
promotion. He graduated B.I). in 1580 and D.D. five years 
later. In 1585 he was appointed treasurer of St Paul’s cathedral, 
Ixmdon, and in 1586 was made a member of the ecclesiastical 
commission. On the qth of February 1589 he preached at 
Paul's Cross a sermon on 1 John iv. i, the substance of which 
was a passionate attack on the 1 ‘uritans. He described their 
speeches and proceedings, caricatured their motives, denounced 
the exercise of the right of private judgment, and set forth the 
divine right of bishops in such strung language that one of the 
queen's councillors held it to amount to a threat against the 
supremacy of the crown. In the following year Bancroft was 
made a prebendary of St Paul’s ; he had been canon of West¬ 
minster since 1587. He was chaplain successively to Lord 
Chancellor Hatton and Archbishop Whitgift. In June 1597 he 
was consecrated bishop of London ; and from this time, in 
consequence of the age and incapacity for business of Archbishop 
Whitgift, he was virtually invested with the power of primate, 
and had the sole management of ecclesiastical affairs. Among 
the more noteworthy cases which fell under his direction were 
the proceedings against “ Martin Mar-Prelate,” Thomas Cart¬ 
wright and his friends, and John Penry, whose “ seditious 
writings ” he caused to be intercepted and given up to the lord 
keeper.' In 1600 he was sent on an embassy, with others, to 
Embden, for the purpose of settling certain matters in dispute 
between the English and the Danes. This mission, however, 
failed. Bancroft was present at the death of Queen Elizabeth. 
He took a prominent and truculent part in the famous conference 
of prelates and Presbyterian divines held at Hampton Court in 
1604. By the king's desire he undertook the vinchcation of the 
practices of confirmation, absolution, private baptism and lay 
excommunication; he urged, but in vain, the reinforcement of 
an ancient canon, ” that schismatics are not to be heard against 
bishops ” ; and in apposition to the Puritans’ demand for certain 
(dterations in doctrine and dbdpline, he besought the king that 
care tmght be taken im a praying clergy ; and that, till men of 
learning and sufficiency could be found, godly homilks might be 
read and their number increased. In March 1604 Bancroft, on 
Whitgift’s death, was appointed by royal writ president of con¬ 
vocation then assemble; and hie there presented a book of 
caaons collected by himsdf. It was adopted and received the 
royal approval, but was strongly opporod and set aside by 


pariknent two mdnths afterwards. In the following Notfeseber 
he was elected successor tf[ Whitgift in the see of Canterbury. 
He oonthraed to show the some z^ and severity as before, and 
with so much success that Lord Clarendon, wriri^ in lus praise, 
expressed the o(Hnion that “ ii Bancroft had lived, he would 
quiddy have extinguisbed all that fire in England wiuch had 
been kindled at Geneva.” He was as lenient with the offences 
of the orthodox as he was rigid in suppresring heresy and schiam. 
Di 1605 he was sworn a member of the privy counciL' The same 
year he engaged in a contest with the judges, and exhibited 
articles of complaint against them befme the lords of the 
council; but these complete were overruled. His aim was really 
to make the ecclesiastical courts independent of the law 
speciously magnifying the royal authority over them. He 
enforced discipline and exact conformity within the church with 
an iron hand; and over 200 clergymen were deprived of their 
livings for disobedience to the ex animo form of subscription. In 
1608 he was chosen chancellor of the university of Oxford. One 
of his latest public acts was a proposal laid before parliaunent for 
improving the revenues of the church, and a project for a college 
of controversial divinity at Chelsea. In the last few months of 
his life he took part in the discussion about the consecration of 
certain Scottish bishops, and it was in pursuance of his advice 
that they were consecrated by several bishops of the English 
church. By tliis act were laid the foundutiuns of the Scottish 
Episcopal church. Bancroft was “ the chief overseer ” of the 
authorized version of the BiWe. He died at Lambeth Palace 
on the 2nd of November 1610. His literary remains are not 
extensive, but show him to have been an able writer. 

BANCROFT, SIB SQUIRE (1841- ), English actor and 

manager, was born near London on the i;4th of May 1841. His 
first appearance on the sti^c was in 1861 at Birmingham, Md he 
played in the provinces with success for several years. His first 
London appearance was in 1865 in Wooler's A Winning Hatard 
at the Prince of Wales’s theatre off Tottenham Court Road, 
then under tlie management of Effie,Marie Wilton (b. 1^0), 
whom he married in 1868. Mr and Mrs Bancroft were associated 
in the production of all the Robertson comedies: —Sacirty (1865), 
Ours (1866), Caste (1867), Play (1868), School (1869) and M.P. 
(1870), an 4 after Robertson's death, in revivals of the old 
comedies, for which they surrounded themselves with an ad¬ 
mirable company. Lytton’s Money (1872), Bouckault’s Lottdon 
Assurance (1877), and Diplomacy —an adaptation of Sardou’s 
Dora —were among their premieres, which lielped to make the 
little playhouse famous. Tlie Bancroft management at the 
Prince of Wales’s constituted a new era in the development of 
the English stage, and had the effect of reviving Utc London 
interest in modem drama. In 1879 they moved to tl»e Hay- 
market, where Sardou’s Odette (for which they engaged Madame 
Modjeska) and Fidora, W. S. (jilbert’s Stoeeibearls and Pinero’s 
Lords and Ctmnums, with revivals of previous successes, were 
among their productions. Having made a considerable fortune, 
they retired in 1885, but Mr Bancroft (who was knighted in 1^7) 
joined Sir Henry Irving in 1889 to play the abbe Latour in a 
revival of Watts Phillips’s Dead Heart. 

See Mr and Mrs Bancroft, on and off the Stage (1888), and The 
Bancrofts : Recollections of Sixty Years (igocjf, by tliomsejvos. 

BAND, something which ” binds " or fastens one thing to 
another, hence a cord, rope or tic, e.g. the straps fastening tlie 
sheets to the back in bo^-tfinding. The word is a variant of 
“ bond,” and is from the stem of the Teutonic bindan, to bind. 
From the same source comes “ bend,” properly to fasten the 
string to the bow, so as to constrain and curve it, hence to make 
into the shape of a ” bent ” bow, to curve. In the sense of 
” strap,” a flat strip of material, properly for fastenii^ anything, 
the word is ultimately of the same origin but comes directly 
into English from the French bande. In architecture the term 
is applied to a sort of flat frieze or fascia runi^ bqrizoafally 
round a tower or other iparts <A a butlding, perticolarly the base 
tables in perpendicttlar work, common^ used with the long 
shafts charactmstic of the i.^h century. It generally has a 
bold, projecting maulding above and below, and is camd 
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(ometimet with foliages, but in general with rasped drdes or 
quatnfdb, in which frequently are jhields of suras. 

The two small strips of linen, worn at the neck as part of legal, 
clerical and academic dress, are known as “ bands ” ; they are 
the survival of the falling collar of the 17th century. These 
bands are usually of white Knen, but the secular clergy of the 
Roman Church wear black hands edged with white. The light 
cardboard or chip boxes now used to carry millinery were 
formerly mtule to carry the neck-bands, whence the name of 
“ band-box.” 

In the sense of company or troop, “ band ” is probably also 
connected with bindan, to bind. It came into English from the 
French. The meaning seems to have originated in Romanic, 
cf. Italian, Spanish and Portuguese handa, and thence came 
into Teutonic. It lias usually been taken (see Ducange, Gloss. 
s.v. banda) to be due to the “ band ” or sash of a particular 
colour worn as a distinctive mark by a troop of soldiers. Others 
refer it to the medieval Latin bandum, Imnner, a strip or “ band ” 
of cloth fastened to a pole. In this sense the chief application 
is to a company of musicians (see Orchestra), particularly 
when used in armies or navies, a military band. 

Military Bands .—In all countries bands arc organized and 
maintained in each infantry regiment or battalion if the latter 
is the unit. The strength of these bands and the number and 
nature of their instruments vary considerably, as also do the 
rank and status of the liandmaster. The buglers and drummers 
belonging to the companies are generally massed under the 
sergeant-drummer and on the march play alternately with the 
bund. In action the liritish custom is to use the bandsmen as 
stretcher-bearers, but on the continent of Euroiie the bands are 
as far as possible kept in hand under the regimental commanders 
and play the troops into action; and in all countries the available 
bands, drums and bugles are ordered to play during the final 
assault. The training of bandmasters for the British service 
is carried out at Kneller Hall, Hounslow, an institution founded 
in 1857 and placed un^r direct control of the war office in 
1867. The average strength of the various cla.sses of instrument 
in the band of a British line regiment has been stated as— 
twenty flutes, oboes, clarinets and bassoons, four horns, eight 
saxhorns, .six trumpets and comets, three trombones, two 
drums. The buglers and drummers are in the proportion of one 
of each per company. The saxophone, which is the character¬ 
istic instrument of military bands in other countries, has not 
found favour with the British authorities. Another specially 
military instrument, universal in the Russian army and more 
or less common to others, is the so-called “ Jingling Johnny," a 
frame of small bells that is sharply shaken in the accented parts 
of the music. The “ glockenspiel ” is also fairly common. The 
peculiar instrument of Scottish regiments is the bagpipes. 
Cavalry, and more rarely artillery corps in the various armies, 
have small bands. The mounted arms, however, have little 
need of music as compared with the infantry, the order and 
ease of whose marching powers are immensely enhanced by the 
music of a good regimental band. In the navies of various 
countries bands are maintained on board flag-ships and sometimes 
on board other large ships. 

BANDA, a town and district of British India, in the Allahabad 
division of the United Provinces. The town is near the right 
bank of the river Ken, 95 m. S.W. of Allahabad. The population 
in 1901 was 23,565. The town possesses 65 mosques and 168 
Hindu temples. It was formerly, but is no longer, a military 
cantonment. 

The district is the most barren and backward portion of the 
province. It contains an area of 3061 sq. m. In some parts it 
rises into irregular uplands and elevated plains, interspersed 
with detached rocks of granite; in others it sinks into marshy 
lowlands, which frequently remain under water during the rainy 
season. The sloping country on the bank of the Jumna is full 
of ravines. To the S.E. the Vindhya chain of hills takes its 
origin in a low range not exceeding 500 ft. in height, and forming 
a natural bound^ of the dhitnct in that direction. The 
principal river of the district is the Jumna, which flows from 


north-west to south-east, along the N.E. boundary of the district, 
for 125 m. In the population was 631,058, showing a 
decrease of ii % in the decade, due to the effects of famine. 
The black soil of the district yields crops of which the principal 
are millet, other food-grains, pulse, rice, cotton and oil-seeds. 
Banda cotton enjoys a high repute in the market. A branch 
railway from Manikpur to Jhansi traverses the length of the 
district, which is also crossed by the East Indian main line to 
Jubbulpore. 

Banda, which forms one of the districts included under the 
general name of Bundelkhand, has formed an arena of contention 
for the successive races who have struggled for the sovereignty 
of India. Kalinjar town, then the capital, was unsuccessfully 
besieged by Mahmud of Ghazni in a.d. 1023; in 1196 it was 
taken by Kutab-ud-din, the general of Muhammad Ghori ; in 
1545 by Shere Shah, who, however, fell mortally wounded in 
the assault. About the year 1735 the raja of Kalinjar's territory, 
including the present district of Banda, was bequeathed to 
Baji Rao, the Mahratta peshwa; and from the Mahrattas it 
passed by the treaties of 1802-1803 to the Company. At the time 
of the Mutiny the district, which was poverty-stricken and 
over-taxed, joined the rebels. The town of Banda was recovered 
by General Whitlock on the aoth of April 1858. The fiscal 
system was remodelled, and the district has since enjoyed a 
greater degree of prosperity only interrupted by famine. 

BANDA ISLANDS, a group of the Dutch East Indies, consisting 
of three chief and several lesser islands in the Banda .Sea, south 
of Ceram, belonging to the residency of Amboyna. The main 
islands are Great Banda or Lontor: Banda Neira to its north; 
Gunong Api, west of Banda Neira; Wai or Ai still farther west, 
with Run on its south-west j Pisang, north of Gunong Api; 
and Suwangi, north-west again. The total land area is about 
16 sq. m. A volcanic formation is apparent in Lontor, a sickle¬ 
shaped island which, with Neira and Gunong Api, forms part 
of the circle of a crater. The arrangement is comimrable with 
Santorin in the Aegean .Sea. Gunong Api (Fire Mountain), 2200 
ft. high, is an active volcano, and its eruptions and earthquakes 
have frequently brought destruction, as notably in 1852, when 
the damage was chiefly due to a huge wave of tlie sea. Banda, 
the chief town, on Neira, is a pleasant settlement, commanded 
by two Dutch forts of the early 17th century, Nassau and Belgica. 
The largest island, Lontor, was found too unhealthy to be the site 
of the principal settlement; but the climate of the islands 
generally, though hot, is not unhealthy. In the space between 
Lontor, Neini and Gunong Api there is a good harbour, with 
entrances on either side, which enable vessels to enter on either 
of the monsoons. Between Gunong Api and Neira there is a 
third channel, but it is navigable for small vessels only. The 
principal articles of commerce in the Banda group are nutmegs 
and macc. The nutmeg is indigenous. The native population 
having been cleared off by the Dutch, the plantations were worked 
by slaves and convicts till the emancipation of i860. The intro¬ 
duction of Malay and Chinese labourers subsequently took place. 
The plantations (perhm) were originally held by the conquerors of 
the natives, the government monopolizing the produce at a fixed 
rate; but in 1873 the government monopoly was abolished. 
The production amounts annually to nearly 1,500,000 R> of 
nutmegs, and 350,000 lb of mace. The nutmegs are grown, 
in accordance with natural conditions, under the shade of 
other trees, usually the canari. Jalti or jatti wood is cultivated 
on the small island of Rosingen. The total population of the 
islands is about 9500, of which some 7000 are descendants of 
the natives introduced as slaves from neighliouring islands, and 
are Christians or Mahommedans. 

The Banda Islands were discovered and annexed by the 
Portuguese Antonio d’Abreu in 1512 ; but in the beg^ning of 
the 17th century his countiymen were expelled by the Dutch. 
In 1608 the British built a factory on Wai, which was demolished 
by the Dutdi as soon as the English vessel left. Shortly after, 
however, Banda Neira and Lontor were resigned by the natives 
to the British, and in 1620 Run and Wai were added to their 
I dominions; but in'spite of treaties intOAvhich they had entered 
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the Dutch attacked and expelled their British rivals. In 1654 
they were compelled by Cromwell to restore Run, and to make 
satisfaction for the massacre of Amboyna; but the English 
settlers not being adequately supported from home, the island 
was retaken by the Dutch in 16^. They remained in undis¬ 
turbed possession until 1796, when the Banda Islands were taken 
by the British. They were restored by the treaty of Amiens 
in tlie year 1800, again captured, and finally restored by the 
treaty of Paris concluded in 1814. 

BANDANA, or Bandanna, a word probably derived through 
the Portuguese from the Hindustani bdndhnu, which signified 
a primitive method of obtaining an effect in dyeing by tying 
up cloth in different places to prevent the particular parts from 
receiving the dye. The name was given to richly coloured silk 
handkerchiefs produced by this process, of which bright colours 
were characteristic. Bandanas are now commonly made of cotton 
and produced in Lancashire, whence they are exported. The 
effect is also produced by a regular process in calico printing, 
in which the pattern b made by discharging the colour. 

BANDEUER, AD9LPH FRANCIS ALPHONSE (1840- 1), 

American archaeologbt, was born in Bern, Switzerland, on the 
6th of August 1840. When a youth he emigrated to the United 
States. After 1880 he devoted himself to archaeological and 
ethnological work among the Indians of the south-western United 
States, Mexico and South America. Beginning his studies in 
Sonora (Mexico), Arizona and New Mexico, he made himself 
the leading authority on the history of thb region, and—with 
F. 11 . Cushing and his successors—one of the leading authorities 
on its prehistoric civilization. In 1892 he abandoned this field for 
Ecuador, Bolivia and Peru, where he continued ethnological, 
archaeological and historical investigations. In the first field 
he was in a part of his work connected with the Hemenway 
Archaeological Expedition and in the second worked for Henry 
Villard of New York, and for the American Museum of Natural 
History of the same city. Bandelier has shown the falsity of 
various historical myths, notably in his conclusions respecting 
the Inca civilization of Peru. Hb publications include: three 
studies “ On the Art of War and Mode of Warfare of the Ancient 
Mexicans,” ” On the Distribution and Tenure of Lands and the 
Customs with respect to Inheritance among the Ancient 
Mexicans,” and “ On the Social Organization and Mode of 
(iovemment of the Ancient Mexicans ” (Harvard University, 
Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, 
Annual Reports, 2877, 1878, tSyg); Historical Introduction to 
Studies among the Sedentary Indians of New Mexico, and Report 
on the Ruins of the Pueblo of Pecos (i88r); Report of an Archaeo¬ 
logical Tour in Mexico ins Final Report of Investiga¬ 

tions among the Indians of the SouA-western United States (1890- 
1892, 2 vols.); Contributions to the History of the South-mestern 
Portion of the United States carried on mainly in the years from 
jSSo to tSSs (1890),—all these in the Papers of the Archaeological 
Institute of America, American Series, constituting vols. i.-v.; 
“ The Romantic Sctol of American Archaeologists ” (New 
York Historical Society, 1885); The Gilded Man {El Dorado) 
and other Pictures of the Spanish Occupancy of America (1893) > 
and a report On the Relative Antiquity of Ancient Peruvian 
Burials (American Museum of Natural History, Bulletin, v. 30, 
rgo4). He also edited The Journey of Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca 
. . . from Florida to the Pacific, (1905), translated 

into English by bb wife. 

BANDEUU), HATTEO (i48o-r562), Italian novelbt, was bom 
at Castelnuovo, t»ear Tortona, about the year 1480. He received 
a very careful education, and entered the church, though he does 
not seem to have prosecuted hb theological course with great 
zeal. For many years he resided at Mantua, and superintended 
the education of the celebrated Lucrezia Gonzaga, in whose 
honour he composed a long poem. The deebive battle of Pavia, 
which gave lamtbardy into the hands of the emperor, compelled 
Bandello to fiy ; hb house at Milan was burnt and hb property 
confiscated. He took refuge with Cesare Fregoso, an Italian 
general in the French service, whom he accompanied into France. 
In 1550 he was raised to the bishopric of Agen, a town in which 


he resided for many years before hb death in 156a. Bandello 
wrote a number of poeras^ibut hb fame rests entirely upon hb 
extensive collection of NoveUe, or tales (1354, 1573). which have 
been extremely popular. They belong to that species of literature 
of which Boccaccio’s Decameron and the queen of Navane’s 
Heptameron are, perhaps, the best-known examples. The 
common origin of them all b to be found in the old Fyench 
fcMiaux, though some well-known tales are evidently Eastern, 
and others classical. Bandello’s noveb are esteemed the best 
of those written in imitation of the Decameron,, though Italbn 
critics'find fault with them for negligence and inelegance of style. 
They have little value from a purely literary point of view, and 
many of them are disfigured by the grossest obscenity. Histori¬ 
cally, however, they are of no little interest, not «ily from the 
insight into the social life of the period which they afford, but 
from the important influence they exercised on the Elizabethan 
drama. The stories on which Shakespeare based seveml of his 
plays were supplied by Bandello, prolmbly throv^h Belleforest 
or Paynter. 

BANDER ABBASI (also Bender Aubas, and other forms), 
a town of Persia, on the northern shore of the Persian Gulf in 
* 7 ° 11’ N., end 56° 17' E., forming part of the administrative 
division of the ” Persian Gulf ports," whose governor resides at 
Bushire. It has a population of about 10,000, an insalubrious 
climate and bad water. 

Bander Abbasi was called Gombrun (Gombroon, Gamaroon ; 
Cambarilo, ComorOo of Portuguese writers) until 1622, when 
it received its present name (the “ port of Abbas ”) in 
honour of the reigning shah, Abbas L, who had expelled the 
Portuguese in 1614, and destroyed the fort built by them in 
1612. The English, however, were permitted to build a factory 
there, and alrout J 620 the Dutch obtained the same privilege. On 
the capture of the island of Hormuz ^Ormus) in 1622 by the 
English and Persians a large portion of its trade was transferred 
to Bander Abbibi. During the remainder of the 17th century 
the traffic was considerable, but in th* i8th prosperity declined 
and most of the trade wius removed to Bushire. In 1759 the 
English factory was destroyed by the French, and though 
afterwards re-established it has long been abandoned. The 
ruins of the factory and other buildings lie west of the present 
town. About 1740 Nadir Shah granted the town and district 
with the fort of Shamil and the town of Minilb, together with the 
islands of Kishm, Hormuz (Ormus) and Lfirak, to the Arab tribe 
of the Beni Ma'ini in return for a payment of a yearly rent or 
tribute. AIxmt 40 years later Sultan bin Ahmad, the ruler of 
Muscat, having been appealed to for aid by the Arab inhabit¬ 
ants of the place against Persian misrule, occupied the town, 
and obtained a firman from the Persian government confirming 
him in his possession on the condition of bis paying a yearly 
rent of a few thousand tomans. The islands were considered 
to lie the property of Muscat. In 1852 the Persians expelled 
the Muscat authorities from Bander Abbasi and its district, 
but retired when Muscat agreed to pay an increased rent. By 
a treaty concluded between Persia and Muscat in 1856 it was 
stipulated that Bander AbtiSsi town and district and the islands 
were to be considered Persian territory and leased to Muscat 
at an annual rent of 14,000 tomans (£6000). The treaty was to 
to have been in force for twenty years, but in 1866 the Persians 
took advantage of the assassination of Seyed Thuweini, the 
sultan of Muscat, to instal as governor of lender Abt^i and 
district a nominee of their own who agreed to pay a rent of 
20,000 tomans per annum. Further difficulties arising between 
Persia and Muscat, and the ruler of the latter, then in possession 
of a powerful fleet, threatening to blockade Bander Abbfisi, the 
Persian government solicited the good tffiices of the British 
government, and the lease was renewed for another eight years 
upon payment of 30,000 tomans per atmum (then about £ta,ooo). 
TIms was in 1868. In the same year, however, the sultan of 
Muscat was expelled by a successful revolt, and Ae Persian 
government, in-virtue of a clause in the lease idlowing them 
to cancel the contract if a conqueror obtained possession of 
Muscat, instaUed their own governor at Bander AbbAsi and 
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have retained possession of the place ever since (Me Cmzon, 
Ptrsia, ii. 434). , 

Bander Abbasi has a livdy trade, exporting much of the 
produce of central and south-eastern Persia and supplying 
unports to those districts and Khorasan. It has telegraph and 
poA oflices, and the mail steamers of the British India Steam 
Navigation Company call at the port weekly. Great Britain 
and Russia are re]»esented there by consuls. From 1890 to 
IQ05 the total value of the exports and imports from and into 
Bander AbbAsi averaged ulxjut £(160,000 per annum, £360,000 
British) being for exports, £400,000 (£340,000 British) 
imports. Of the 255,000 tons of shipping which in 1905 entered 
Bander Abbasi 337,000 were British. (A. H.-S.) 

BANDER UNfiAH. or Ijnga, a town of Persia on the northern 
shore of the Persian Gulf and a^ut 300 m. by sea from Bushire, 
in 36® 3j' N., 54° 54' E. Pop. about 10,000. It forms part of 
the administrative divisions of the “ Persian Gulf ports,” whose 
governor resides at Bushire. The annual value of the exports 
and imports from and into Bander Lingah from 1890 to 1905 
averaged about £800,000, but nearly half of that amount is 
represented by pearls which pass in transit from the fisheries 
on the Arab coast to Bombay. Like many other Persian Gulf 
ports, Bander Lingah was for many generations a hereditary 
patrimony of the Sheikh of an Arab tribe, in this case the 
Juvasmi tribe, and it was only in 1898 that the Arabs were 
expelled from the place by a Persian force. It is the chief port 
for the Persian province of Laristan (under Pars), and has a 
thriving trade with Bahrein and the Arab coast. It has a British 
post office, and the steamers of the British India Company call 
there weekly. Of the 133,000 tons of shipping which in 1905 
entered the port 104,500 were British. 

BANDEROLE (Fr. for a " little banner ”), a small flag or 
streamer carried on the lance of a knight, or flying from the 
mast-head of a ship in battle, &c.; in heraldry, a streamer 
hanging from beneath the crook of a bishop's crosier and folding 
over the stafi; in architeoture, a band used in decorative sculp¬ 
ture of the Renaissance period for bearing an inscription, ike. 
Bannerol, in its main uses the same os bMderole, is the term 
especially applied to the square banners carried at the funerals 
of great men and placed over the tomb. 

BANDICOOT, any animal of the marsupial genus Perameles, 
which is the type of a family PerameUdae. The species, about 
a dozen in number, are widely distributed over Australia, 
Tasmania, New Guinea and several of the adjacent islands. 
They arc of small size and live entirely on the ground, making 
nests of dried leaves, grass and sticks in hollow places and 
forming burrows in which they pass a great part of the day. 
Though feeding laigely on worms and insects they ravage 
gardens and fields, on which account they are detested by the 
colonists. The name is often extended to the family. 

BANDICOOT-RAT, tlie .\nglo-lndian name for a large rat 
{Nesocia bmdicota), inhabiting India and Ceylon, which measures 
from 12 to 15 in. to the root of the tail, while the tail itself 
measures from 11 to 13 in. The name is said to be a corruption 
of the Teiegu pattdi-koku. It differs from typical rats of the genus 
Mus by its broader incisors, and the less distinct cusps on the 
molars. Other species of the genus are found from Palestine 
to Formosa, as well as in central Asia. The typical species 
frequents villages, towns pd cultivated grounds alt over India 
and Ceylon, but is specially common in the south of the 
peninsula. (See RoDEKnA.) 

BANDIERA, ATTIUO (1811-1844) and EMIUO (1819-1844), 
Italian patriots. The Iwothers Banffiem, ahns of Baron Bandiera, 
an admii^ in the Austrian navy, were themselves members of 
that seivice, but at an early age they were won over to the ideas 
of Italian freedom and unity, and corresponded with Giuseppe 
Mazzini and other members of the Gmant Mia (Young Italy), 
a patriotic and revolutionary secret society. During the ykr 
1843 the air was full of conspiracies, and various in-starred 
attempts at risings agmnst the Italian despots were made. The 
Bandieras b^an to make propaganda among tiie officers and men 
of the Austrian navy, nearly all Italians, and actually planned to 


seize a warship and bombard Messina. But havii^ been betrayed 
th^ fled to Corfu early in 1844. Rumours reach^ them there of 
agitation in die Neapffiitan kingdom, where die people were 
represented as ready to rise m masst at the first appwrance of a 
le^er; the Bandieras, encouraged by Mazzini, consequently 
determined to make a raid on the Calabrian coast. They got 
together a band of about twenty men ready to sacrifice their lives 
for an idea, and set sail on their desperate venture on the isth of 
J une 1844, Four days later they landed near Cotrone, intending 
to go to Cosenza, liberate the political prisoners and issue their 
proclamations. But they did not find the insurgent hand which 
they had been told awaited them, and were betrayed by one of 
their party, the Corsican Bocchedampe, and by some peasants 
who believed them to be Turkish pirates. A detachment of 
gendarmes and volunteers was sent against them, and after a 
short fight the whole band were taken prisoners and escorted to 
Cosenza, where a number of Calabrians who had taken part in a 
previous rising were also under amest. First the Calalnians were 
tried by court-^nartial, and a large number condemned to death 
or the galleys. Thenddm’ turn came next, and the whole party, 
save the traitor Bocchedampe, were condemned to be shot, but 
in the case of eight of them the sentence was commuted to the 
galleys. On the 33rd of July the two Bandieras and their nine 
companions were execute: they cried Viva V Italia t as thev 
fell. ^ 

The Neapolitan government was undoubtedly within its right 
in executing the Bandieras, and the material results of this heroic 
but unpractical attempt were nil. But the moral effect was 
enormous throughout Italy, the action of the authorities was 
universally condemned, and the martyrdom of the Bandieras bore 
fruitin subsequent revolutions. 11 also created a great impression 
in England, where it was believed that the Bandieras’ correspond¬ 
ence with Mazzini (q.v.) had been tampered with, and that 
information as to the proposed expedition had lieen forwarded 
to the Austrian and Neapolitan governments by the British 
foreign office; recent publications, however, especially the 
biography of Sir James Graham, tend to exculpate the British 
government. 

Sec C. Ricciardi, Stirria dti FraUUi Bandiera (Florence, i8Cs) ; 
F. Venosta, 1 VratelU llundtera (Milan, iSfn); and Carlo Tivaroni s 
L‘ Italia durante it dominio austriaco, vol. iii. p. 149 (Turin 1894) 

(L. V.*) 

BANDINELLI, BARTOLOMMEO or BAOCIO (1493-1560), 
Florentine sculptor, was the son of an eminent goldsmith," and 
from him Bandinelli obtained the first elementsof drawing. Show¬ 
ing a strong inclination for the fine arts, he was early placed under 
Rustic!, a .sculptor, and a friend of 1 /eonardo da Vinci, with whom 
he made rapid progress. The ruling motive in his life seems to 
have been jealousy both of Benvenuto Cellini and of Michel¬ 
angelo, one of who.se cartoons he is said to have torn up and 
destroyed. He is regarded by some as inferior in sculpture 
only to Michelangelo, with whom a comparison unfavourable to 
Bandinelli is tempted in such works as the marble colossal group 
of Hercules and Cacus in the Piazza del Gran Duco, and the group 
of Adam and Eve in the Bai^llo. Among his best works must 
be reckoned the bassi-rilievi in the choir of the cathedral of 
Florence; his copy of the Laocoon ; and the figures of Christ and 
Nicodemus on his own tomb. 

BANDINI, ANGEU) MARIA (1726-1800), Italian author, was 
born at Florence on the 25th of September 1726. Having been 
left an orphan in his infanty, he was supported by his uncle, 
Giuseppe Bandini, a lawyer of some note. He receiv^ his educa¬ 
tion among the Jesuits, and showed a special inclination for the 
study of antiquities. His first work was a dissertation, De 
Vfttt^m Saltatinnibus (1740). In 1747 he undertook a journey 
to Vienna, in company with the bishop of Volterra, to whom he 
acted in the capacity of secretary. He was introduced to the 
emperor and took the qjportnnity of dedicating to fhat monarch 
his Specimm LiOeratitrae FlormtiHoe, which was then printing at 
Florence. On his return he took tetiers. and settled at Rome, 
passing the whole of his time in the library of tile Vatican, and in 
those of the cardinoft Passionei and Corsihi. The famous obelisk 
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of At^ustus, at ttwt tune duinterred from the mins of liie Campus 
Hartius, was described by Bandini in a lean^ Mo volume Dt 
ObtUsco Augusti. Shortly after he was compdkd to iMve Rome 
on account of his health and returned to ^orence, where he was 
appointed librarian to the valuable library bequeath^ to the 
public the abb 4 Murucelli. In 1756 he was preferred by the 
emperor to a prebend at Florence, and appointed principal 
librarian to the Laurentian library. During forty-four years he 
continued to discharge the duties of this situation, and died in 
1800, generally esteemed and regretted. On his deathb^ he 
founded a public school, and bequeathed the remainder of his 
fortune to other charitable purposes. The most important of his 
numerous works are the CaUUogus Codd. MSS. Grate., Lot., Ital., 
Bib., Laurent., 8 v(ds.{i 767-i778),and the Vita e Lettere d’Amerigo 
Vespucci, 1745. 

BANDOUB^ or Bandoleer (from Fr. bandouliere, Ital. 
bandoliera, a little band), a belt worn over the shoulder, par¬ 
ticularly by soldiers to carry cartridges. In the 17th century 
wooden cases were hung to the belt to contain powder charges. 
The modem bandolier carries the cartridges either in loops sewn 
to the belt, or in small pouches, similarly attached, containii^ 
strips of several cartridges. It has been extensively adopted in 
the British army, especially for mounted troops. 

BANDON, or Bandonbridge, a market-town of county Cork, 
Ireland, in the south-east parliamentary division, picturesquely 
situated in a broad open valley on both sides of the river Bandon. 
Pop. (1901) 2830. It is 20 m. S.W. of the city of (nrk by 
the Cork, Bandon & South Coast railway. It is an important 
agricultural centre and there are distilleries, breweries and 
flour-mills, 'fhe open park of Castle Bernard (earl of Bandon), 
on the riverside, is attractive, and 2 m. below Bandon on the 
river is Innishannon, the head of navigation. Bandon was founded 
early in the 17th century by Richard Boyle, earl of Cork, and was 
incorporated by James I. It returned two members to the Irish 
parliament and thereafter one to the Imperial parliament until 
1885. After the destruction of the walls by the Irish in 1689, 
Bandon long resisted the admission of Catholic inhabitants. 

BANEBERRY, or Herb Christppker, popular names for 
Aetata spicata (nat. ord. Ranunculaceae), a poisonous herb with 
long-stalked compound leaves, small white flowers and black 
berries, found wild in copses in limestone districts in the north 
of England. It is widely distributed in the north temperate 
zone. 

BAN^ (Banner, Banier), JOHAN (1596-1641), Swedish 
soldier in the Thirty Years’ War, was bom at Djursholm Castle 
on the 23rd of June 1^96. Entering the Swedish army, he 
served with distinction m the wars with Russia and Poland, 
and had reached high rank when, in 1630, Gustavus Adolphus 
landed in Germany. As one of the king’s chief subordinates, 
Ban6r served in the campaign of north Germany, and at the 
first battle of Breitenfeld he led the right wing of Swedish horse. 
He was present at the taking of Augsburg and of Munich, and 
rendered conspicuous service at the Lech and at Donauw^rth. 
At the unsuccessful assault on Wallenstein’s camp at the Alte 
Veste Bairir received a wound, and, soon afterwards, when 
Gustavus marched towards Liitzen, his general was left in com¬ 
mand in the west, where h^was opposed to the imperial general 
Aldringer. Two years later, as Swedish field-marshal, Ban^r, 
with 16,000 men, entered Bohemia, and, comWned with the 
Saxon army, marched on Prague. But the c<»nplete defeat of 
Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar in the first battle of NSrdlingen stopped 
his victorious advance. Aftw this event the pewe of Pra^e 
placed the Swedish army in a very precarious position, but the 
victories won the united forces of Ban6r, Wrangel and 
Torstensson, at Kyritz and Wittstock (4th Oct. 1636), restored 
the paramount influence of Sweden in central Germany. Even 
^ three comlnned armies, however, were decidedly inferior 
in force to those they defeated, and in 1637 Ban6r was completely 
unable to make toadway agaiiut the enemy. Rescuing with 
neat difiSenhy the bdeagueM ^[arTison of Toigau, he retreated 
beyond the Oder into Pomerui^ In 1639, h^ever, he again 
overran northern Germany, defeated the Saxons at Chemnitz 


and invaded Bohemia itedf. The winter of 1640-1641 Ban6r 
spent in the west. His last achievement was an audacious 
eoup-de-main on the Danube. Breaking camp in mid-wmter (a 
very rare event in the J7th century) he unitra with the French 
under the comte de Gu 4 briant and surprised Regensburg, 
where the diet was sitting. Only the break-up of the ke pre¬ 
vented the capture of ^e plaw. Ban6r thereupon had to 
retreat to Halbentadt. Hne, on the loth of May 1641, be 
died, after designating Torstensson as his succesMt.. He was 
much beloved by his men, who bore his body with them on the 
field of Wolfenbuttel. Bandr was regarded as the best of 
Gustavus's generals, and tempting offers (which he. refused) 
were made him by the emperor to induce him to enter hu 
service. His son received the dignity of count. 

See Bantts Brcf till Axet OxettstjerHa (Stockholm, 1893); B. 1 ’. von 
Chemnitz, Konigltcheu Srhutdseker in lientschland eejokrttn Kriegs ; 
Martin Vcibull. Stmhedsted (Stockholm. 1881); Lnndblnd. 

Johan Banfr (Stockholm, 1823); .\tdwisiion, Ttiltioariga KrigUs 
matrhvaerdigasle personer (Stockholm, 1861). 

BANFF, a royal, municipal and police burgh, seaport and 
cafutal hf Banffshire, Scotland. Pup. (1901) 7161. It is 
beautifully situated on high ground, on the left bank of the 
mouth of the Deveron, 50 m. N.W. of Aberdeen by the Great 
North of Scotland railway. It is a place of great antiquity, its 
first charter having been granted by Malcolm IV. in 1163, and 
further privileges were conferred by Robert Bruce in 1324 and 
Robert II. in 1372. Of the old ca.stle on the hill by the sea, in 
which Archbishop Sharp was born, scarcely a trace remains; 
but upon its site was erected the modern Banff Guitle, belonging 
to the earl of Seafield. The chief public edifices include the 
county buildings ; town hall, surmounted by a spire too ft. 
high; Chalmers hospital (founded by Alexander Chalmers of 
Qunie, a merchant and shipowner of the town); a masonic lull 
of tasteful design; and the academy, a modem structure in 
the Grecian style, to which there is attached an extensive 
museum, containing examples of the early mechanical genius 
of James Ferguson, the astronomer. *Of the museum, which 
originally belonged to the defunct Banff Institution and was 
aftervrards taken over by the town council, Thomas Edward— 
the " working naturalist,” whose life was so sympathetically 
written by Samuel Smiles—was curator for a few years. 'Ibe 
principal manufactures comprise woollens, leather, rope and 
sails, and there are also breweries, distilleries, iron foundries, 
brick-yards and timber-yards, besides some ship-building. The 
fishing trade is also important. The exports mainly consist of 
grain, cattle, fish, dairy produce and potatoes ; the impmrts of 
coal and timber. There u a railway station at Bridge of Banff 
communicating, via Inveramsay, with Aberdeen, and another 
at the harbour, communicating with Portsoy and Keith. Ihe 
burgh is under the jurisdiction of a provost and council, and 
unites with Macduff, Elgin, Cullen, Inverurie, Kintore and 
Peterhead in returning one member to parliament. The Cassie 
Gift arose out of a bluest by Alexander Cassie of London, a 
native of Banff, who left £20,000 to the poor of the town—the 
interest being divided twice a year. Duff House, immediate^ 
adjoining the town, is a seat of the duke of Fife. It was btdh/ 
in 1740-1745, after designs by Robert Adam, at a cost of £70,000. 
The duke of Cumberland rested here on the way to CuUoden. 
The house contains a fine collection of pictures and an interesting 
armoury. The park is nearly ten miles fai circumference. The 
house, together with that portion of the park imme^tely 
surrounding it (about 140 acres), was present^ to ^e towns of 
Banff and Macduff by tik duke d lilfe in November 1906. 

BANFFSHIRE, a north-eastern county of Smtland, bounded 
N. by the Moray Firth, E. and S. by Atodeenshire, and W. by 
Elgin and Inverness. It has an area of 403,3^ acres, or 633! 
sq. m. The surface is diversified. The northern half is mostly 
a fine, open, imdulating country of rich, highly-cultivated ami. 
The sou^em is mountainous, but extensive farms are found in 
its fertile gleiw. Some ^ the mountains are thick with forests, 
some present a dutiful mtermixture of rock and copse, while 
orirers m covert with brown heath. The prindpal mountaiiu 
are all in the south.;, ommig them are Cain^oim, on tl»i confines 
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of the shires of Banff and Inverness (4084 ft), famous for ioi 
amber-coloured quartz ctystals, the “cain^orms” of Scots 
Jewelry ; Ben Rinnes (2775 ft.); Corryhabbie (2563); Code’s 
Cairn (2478); Cam an t-Saidhe (2401); and the Buck of Cabrach 
(13^). No preat rivers belong wholly to Banffshire. For a 
considerable part of their courses the Spey forms the western 
and ^ Tieveron the eastern boundary of the county. But 
Banffshire streams are comparatively short, the chief being the 
Avon, Fiddich, Isla, Buckie, Deskford—with a series of cascades 
—and Livet. Most of them are .stocked with trout and the Spey 
and Deveron are famoas for their salmon. The great glens are 
distinguished for their romantic scenery, the chief being Glen 
Avon, Glen Barry, Glen Fiddich, Glen Isla, Glen Livet, and Glen 
Rinnes. The largest lochs are in the extreme south: Loch 
Avon (2300 ft. uhovc the sea), Loch Builg (1586) and Loch 
Etchachan (3100', 

Geoliigv. -The geology of Banffshire is clo.sc!y connected with that 
of the neighbouring counties of Aberdeen and Elgin, from which it 
is divided by no natural boundaries. The greater portion i.s occupied 
by ciy.stalline schists of sedimentary origin belonging to the Eastern 
lligliland sequence. The groups which are typically dev<doi>ed 
comprise (i) slates, black schists and phylUtes witli tliin lilack 
limestone, sometimes containing tremolite, (2) the main limestone. 
(3) the quartzite (Schichallion). These form subparallcl belts 
trending iiortli-east and south-west from the soacoast Ixitwecn 
Cullen and Portsoy southwards by Keith and Dufftown to the head 
waters of the Avon beyond Toraintoul. Some excellent sections 
of the phyllites are to he seen on the .shore between Sandciid, near 
J ’ortsov, and Fiiidlatcr Ca,stle, near Cullen, and in the railway cutting 
near hfulbun, west of Keith. The main limestone has been worked 
at Fordyce, near Grange oast of Keith, and at Keith and Dufftown. 
The quartzite, which is regarded as probably the highest member 
of the senes, forms prominent ridges due to the more rapid erosion 
of the phyllites. mica schists and limestones occupying the inter¬ 
vening hollows. It aptiears on the coast betwi>en Cullen and Bnckie, 
it forms the lAim ildl near Portsoy, the Binn ol Cullen, the Knock 
Hill, lien Aigan and various ridges trending southwards from Grange 
by Glen Fiddich towards Tomintoul. In the north-east part of the 
county there is a large development of slate with interbedded grey- 
wackes and pebbly grits, tvhich occupies the coast section between 
Macduff and Troup iicad except a small part at Gamric. The slate 
has Ixicn quarried for rooling purposes. No fossils have been found 
in these strata and their age is uncertain. The metamorphic sedi- i 
ments have been pierced by acid and basic igneous intrusions, partly 
before and partly after the folding and metamorphism of tlie strata. 
The older luud and basic materials appear as sheets injected along 
the linos Of bedding of the sediments and are traceable for consider¬ 
able distances. Tlioy are foliated in places, the planes of schistosity 
bt'ing more or less parallel with the planes of bending in the schists. 
The older acid rocks are represented by the sills of granite and angen- 
gneiss occurring west of irortsoy, south of Fordyce and near Keith, 
while the older l»sic rocks are illustrated by the bolt of gabbro, 
euidiorite and bornbleoile-schist which stretches southwards from 
the coast at Portsoy, by Eothiemay to Hiiiitly in Aberdeenshire. 
Veins and bosses of serpentine are associated with these basic in¬ 
trusions at Portuy and near Grange, one of the veins being traceable 
at intervals front the shore southwards in the direction of Knock 
Hill, The later intrusions are represented by the Ben Rinnes mass 
of granite and its basic modification, the Netherly diorite, cast of 
Roth es. Various mineral localities occur throughout the county, 
of which some of the most important occur on the shore at Portsoy, 
as for example the gabbro mosses in Portsqy Bay with eostatite, 
kypersUienc and labrodonte. the mapbic granite with microcline, 
muscovite and tourmaline at East Head, the chiastolite-sdiist west , 
of the marble quarry, the mottled serpentine with strings of chryso- ; 
tile. Resting unconformaldy on these metamorphic rocks, Old : 
Red sandstone strata are met with in a few places. Thus, they ; 
cross the Spey and appear in the Tynet Burn cast of Fochabers, ; 
and extend eastwards to Buckie, Outliers of these beds appear on 
the shore near CnUen and south of Fordyce. while the iargest area 
extiiads from Gamrle east by Pennan on north coast of Aberdeen- 
sliire to Aberdeen. The strata consist Hwinly of conglomoiates and 
rod sandstones, which, at Gamrie aad at.,J)ynet, an agaoniated with 
a liand oftimestonc nodules emtieddud in'a clayey matrix, contain¬ 
ing fish twnalmi. The more abundant species Dccurrink at Gamric, 
as detenained by Dr R. H. Traniiatr, are IMlaeanSnu ttiiatus, 
HhmUnasttMkm, CknracantJtits MunkiMtmi. PtfrMUiyt MiiUri, 
CwrosMus dsetptou. In view «f the fossil evidence these beds have 
been referred to the middle or Orcadian division of this fbnhation. 
In “fhe interior nehr Tomhttoill, another large deposit, coifiposed of 
oongtomemte and tendstoae. twoan. which may-M tff the same age, 
thoagb BO fossils haws nayet boen obtained from rime botb. There 
is a widespread iCOvariaKof boulder play especially in the. northern | 
part bordering the,shore. Where it contains fragments of shells and : 
Includes humerous boulders which have been tarridd e a stw aids ■ 


froiB the high grmmds’west of the Moray Firth. In the brickdaps 
ait Blockpots to the north-west of Banff, fragments of shells also 
occur together with Jurassic fossils. Shelly sands have been re¬ 
corded near the Ord soutli ol Tillynanght near Portsoy, and shells 
have been found in stratified deposits on the shore near Gamrie. ^ 

AgriettUun .—^Tbe soil is in general rich and prodnctive, ytelding 
fair crops of wheat, and excellent criqss of barley, oats, &c.; and 
the grass and green crops are equally abundant. Oats is the pre¬ 
dominant crop, but the demands of distillers keep up the acreage 
of barley. The cattle and stock hold a high character and form the 
staple agricultural industry. There is also a considerable amount 
of dairy farming. Among landlords who did much to encourage 
agricultural enterprise and to plant and reclaim lands, were the carls 
of Fife and the earls of Findlatcr, afterwards carls of Scafield. It 
was a Seafidd who, in 1846, received the honorary goH medal of 
the Hi^iland and Ag^ultural Sociefy of Scotland, tor his immense 
and thriving plantations of useful timber-treoa in the counties of 
Banff, Moray and Nairn. From tlie year 1811 to 1845, be had 
planted 18,938,224 Scots firs, 11.904,798 larches, 843.450 hard¬ 
woods ; making Hie enormous aggregate of 31.686,472 JoifeBt trees, 
planted in 8223 acres of enclosed ground. The Banilsbire Agri¬ 
cultural Association holds shows periodically for all sorts of stuck 
and produce and agricultural implements. 

Matiafaalurcs afut Trade.- •Woollen factories are found in Duff¬ 
town, Rothiemay and GoUachy, and engineering works in Banff, 
Fortioy and Keith. Distiberies are namcrous aad their product 
has a h^h repute. A fishiu and misccUannous trade is done at tlie 
harbours of naiiH, Macduff, Buckle. Gardenstown, I’ortsoy, Ctillun 
and Port Gonlon ; but fishing is also carried on at numerous creeks 
or harbours along the coast. Hie herring season lasts frmh Iniu- 
to September, white fisliing alH tlio year round. The fishery districts 
centre in Banff and Backic. Banffshire contains large limestone 
deposits, and granite is also quarried. 

The systems of tlie Great North of Scotland and the Wiglilaiid 
railways serve the chief towns of the county and provide com¬ 
munication in one diroctioo witli Aberdeen, and in auotlier with 
Elgin, Nairn ami Inverness. 

The jiopulation of Bauff-sliii'c in 1891 was 61.684. and in 1901 
61,488, or 97 to the square mile. In I901 there were 499 persons 
speaking Gaelic and English. The chief towns are Banff (pop. in 
1901, 7161), Buckie (0549). and Keitli (4753), with Cullen (1936). 
Portsoy (1678) and Dufftown (1823). The county returns oik* 
meniliiT to parliament; tlie royal buiglis, Banff and Cullen, belong¬ 
ing to the Elgin group of parliamentary burghs. Banffshire, with 
Aberdeen and Kincardine shires, forms a sheriffdom, and there is a 
resident sheriff-substitute at Banff, who sits also at Kiiitli, Buckie 
and Dufftown. Most of thq schools are under seboot-board juris¬ 
diction. Several of them earn grants for higher education, and the 
county council, oul of the " residue grant," subsidizes classes in 
agriculture, navigation, veterinary science and cookery and laundry 
work. The teachers of the county, with those of the shires Of 
Aberdeen and Elgin, benefit by the bequest of James Dick (1743- 
182S), a West India mercliant, who left over ,^110,000 to promote 
the higher learning of the schooImastcr.s ol these sbiics. Tin* 
annual income of ,{4000 is distributed among the dominies who har e 
qualified by examination to become beneficiaries. 

History. —Of tlic norlliern Piets who originally possessed the 
land few remains now exist beyond the cairns that arc found in 
the districts of Rothiemayj Bnllindalloch, Boharm, Glen Livet 
and elsewhere. “ Coim ” also occurs in many place names. The 
advance of the Romans was practically prevented by the 
mountains in the south, but what is believed to have been a 
Roman cantp may still be made out in Glen Barry. Danish 
invaders were more persevering and more successful. Many 
bloody conflicts took place between them and the Scots. Near 
Cullen a fierce encounter occurred in 960, and a sculptured stone 
at Mortlach is said to commemorate a signal victory gained by 
Malcolm 11 . over the Norsemen in idio. The shire was the scene 
of much strife after fhe Reformation. In Glen Livet the Roman 
Catholics, under the marque.ss of Huntly, worsted the Protestants 
under the eiarl of AigylL Frmn 1624 to 1645 was a period of 
almost mcessant struggle, and the Covenanting troubles, com- 
biced widi the frequent conflicts of the clans, were productive 
of serious evils. But the Jacobite risings of 1715 and 1745 left 
the county comparatively untouched, and thereafter it became 
settled. 

See W. Cramoad, Annals 0/ Banff (New Spaldiitg Club) (Aberdeea. 
1891) : DrCordon, Chronicles of Keith. Grange, ^e. (Glasgow, tSSo); 
Banffffttre Year-Booh (Banff); Professor Dielde, Bedsmiu't Guide 
A) Abirdttm, Banff. At. (Aberdaen.' s86<^*: Imenloty of Ohamrt af 
CstUtH (Banri. 1887) ; and Invfsstygy q/. Ciiagiers yf Banff (Baoif),; 
Robertson's CoUutions for a Hit^ry of Ike Shires Aberdeen and 
Banff (Spidaing Clffh),; W. 'Wart," Ahiritfenmfre tmi Banff 
(Edfribursh, 1900). ' ■*”' * . 
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BANffY, OBZaO [Desidkkics], Bason (1843- ), 

Hungarian statesman, the son of Baron Daniel B&nffy and 
Anna Gyirfis, was bora at Klausenbuig on the aSth of October 
1843, eduiatted at the Beiiin and Leip2ng universities. As 
lord lieutenant of the county of Belsu>Szolnok, chief captain of 
Koviir and curator of the Calvinistic church of Transylvania, 
Banffy exercised considerable politkai influence outside parlia¬ 
ment frcMu 1875 onwards, but his public career may be said to 
have begun in 1892, when he became speaker of the bouse of 
deputies. As speaker he continued, however, to be a party-man 
(he had always been a member of the left-centre or government 
party) and materially assisted the government by his rulings. 
He was a stringent advepary of the radicals, and caused some 
sensation by absenting himself from the capital on the occasion 
of Kossuth’s funeral on the 1st of April 1^4. On the 14th of 
January’ 1895, the king, after the fall of the Sz^ll ministry, 
entrusted him with the formation of a cabinet His programme, 
in brief, was the carrying through of the church reform laws 
with all due regard to clerical susceptibilities, and the mainten¬ 
ance of the Composition of 1867, whilst fully guaranteeing the 
predomitwnce of Hungary. He succeeded in carrying the 
remaining ecclesiastical bills through the Upper House, despite 
the vehement opposition of the papal nuncio Agliardi, a triumph 
which brought about tlie fall of Ksdnbky, the minister for foreign 
affairs, but greatly strengthened the ministry in Hungai^. In 
the ensuing elections of 1896 the government won a gigantic 
majority. The drastic electoral methods of Banffy had, however, 
contributed somewhat to this re.sult, and the comiprt practices 
were the pretext for the fierce opposition in the House which he 
henceforth liad to encounter, though the measures which he 
now introduced (the Honved Officers’ Schools Bill) would, in 
normal circumstances, have been received with general enthusi¬ 
asm. Biinffy’s resoluteness enabled him to weather all these 
storms, and his subsequent negotiations with Austria as to the 
quota and commercial treaties, to the considerable political 
advantage of Ilungarv', even enabled liim for a time to live at 
peace with the opposition. But in 1898 the opposition, now 
animated by personal hatred, took advantage of the ever- 
increasing difficulties of the government in the negotiations 
with Austria, and refused to pass the budget till a definite 
understanding had been arrived at. Tliey refused to be 
satisfied witli anything short of the dismissal of Banffy, and 
passion ran .so liigh that on the 3rd of January >899 Ittnffy 
fought a duel with his most bitter opponent, Horinszky. On 
the 26th of February B6.nffy resigned, to save the country 
from its “ ex-lex,” or uncoitstitution^ situation; he was 
decorated by the king and received the freedom of the city 
of Buda. Subsequently he contributed to overthrow this 
Stephen Tisza administration, and in May 1905 joined the 
Kossuth ministry. 

See article “ Binffy," by Marctall, in Pallas Nagy Lexihona, 
K6t 17. (R. N. B.) 

BANG, HERMANN JfOAOHIM (1858- ), Danish author, was 
born of a ncble family in the island of Zealand. When he was 
twenty he published two volumes of critical essays on the realistic 
movement. In 1880 he published his novel Haablise Slatgier 
(“ Families without hope ”), which at once aroused''attention. 
After some time spent tn travel and a successful lecturing tour 
in Norway and Sweden, he settled in Copenhagen, and produced 
a series ci novels and collecttons' of short stories, whi^ placed 
him in the front rank of Scandinavian novelists. Among his 
mare famous stories lue Faedra (1883) and Tine (1889). The 
latter won for its author the frimdthip oi Ibsen and the enthusi¬ 
astic admiration of Jonas lie.. Among his other works are 1— 
Dat hrnde Hus (Hie White Bimse, 1898), Exemtrishe JNaveUer 
'(11885), SaUe EhsitUneer (zS86), IJti og Did (Life and Death, 
1899), Miehael a volume of poems (1889) and oi 
reaoReotions (Ik' Aw, 1891). : 

BANGALORB* m cky of India, the capital of the natiwe state 
of Mysore, and iHk laqgest BritM cantonment in the south of 
Ifldiav. I It is 3113At. Above the sea, and 219 m. Vi. of Madras by 
nR. Pop. (1901.) 69447. The foundation of the pressat fort 


was laid a descoidaiit of K«mp»Goude, g busbaidnMin^Nithe 
nsighbowtng oonntry. who^robably in the ifith oeatary, had 
left his native village to avoid the tyranny of the woiayw of that 
(dace, and settled on a spot a few miles to the north of Bar^alore. 
To the peacef ul occupation of a fanner he added thtd; of a warrior, 
and his first cuqiloit was the conquest of this place, wtiere, and at 
Savendrug, his famfiy subsequently erected fortresses. Banga¬ 
lore, with other possessions, was, hoiwver, wrested from them by 
Bijapur. Somewhat later we find it enumerated among the 
iagirs of Shahji, father of Sivaji, the founder of the Mahntta 
sway ; and at an early period of his career in the service of the 
Bijapur state, that adventurer seemed to have fixed his lesidenoe 
there. It appears to have passed into the possession of Venkaji, 
one of the sons of Shahji; but he having occupied Tanjoce, 
deemed Bangalore too distant, especially under the circumstance 
of the times, to be safe. He aa:ordingly, in 1687, entered into a 
bargain for its sale to Chikka Deva, raja of Mysore, for three 
lakhs of rupees; but before it could ^ completed, Kasim Khan, 
commander of tlie forces of Aurangzeb, marclied upon the place 
and entered it almost without resistance. This event, however, 
had no other result than to transfer the stipulated price from one 
vendor to another; for that general, not coveting the possession, 
immediately delivered it over to Chikka Deva on payment of tlie 
three lakhs. In 1758, Nanjiraj, the powerful minister of the 
raja, caused Bangalore to be granted, as a jagir or fief, to Hyder 
Ali, afterwards usurper of Mysore, who greatly enlarged and 
strengthened the fort, which, in 1760, on his expulsion from 
Seringapatam, served as his refuge from destruction, The fort 
formed Uie traditional scene of the first captivity of Sir David 
Baird after Baillie’s defeat at Ferambakam in 1780. The prison 
cell of Sir David and his fellow-captive is from 12 to 15 ft. square, 
with so low a roof tiiat a man can scarcely stand upright in it. 
In 1791 it was stormed by a British army commanded by Lord 
Cornwallis. In 1799 the district was included by the treaty of 
Seringaiiatam within the territory of the restored raja of Mysore. 
It formed the Iteadquarters of the British administration of 
Mysore from 1831 to i88r. When the state of Mysore was 
restored to its raja in 1881, the civil and military station of 
Bangalore was permanently reserved under British jurisdiction 
as an ” assigned tract.” It has an area of 13 sq. m., and bad in 
1901 a population of 89,599, showing a decrease of 10 % in the 
decade, due to plague. Bangalore is the headquarters of a 
military district, its elevation rendering it healtl^ for British 
troops, with accommodation for a strong iarce of all arms and 
an arsenal in the old fort. It is the headquarters of a brigade in 
the 9th division of the Indian army. A considerable number of 
European penaoners reside here. There is a modern palace for 
llie maharaja. There is an aided Koman Catholic college, 
besides many schools for Europeans. A permanent water-supply 
lias been introduced and there is a ccunplete system of drainage. 
Bangalore is an important railway centre. There are several 
ootton mills. The city aufiered severely from plague in 1899 
and 1900. 

The district of Bangalore borders on the Madras district of 
Salem. The main portion consists of the valley of the Arkavati 
river, which joins the Laovery on the southern fi'ontier. Its 
area is 3079 sq. m. In 1901 the population was 789,^64, showing 
an increase of 15 % in the deciuie. The district is crossed 
several lines of n^way. Outside Bangalore city there is a 
wuolien mill, which tutus out blankets, cloth for greatcoats, and 
wooUen stuffs. 

BANGANAPAUE, a state of southern India, surrounded by 
the Madras district of Kumool. Area, 455 sq. m.; pop. (1901) 
33464, showing a decrease of 9 % in the decade; estimated 
revraue ^6400, «f which a large portioii is alienat^ in grants 
to junior teanobes of the fseiiRy j no tribute. The excemive 
expenffiture of the nitwab, Syed Fateh Ah mum, aud thegeanal 
inefficiency of the adininLstratioa caused much anxi^ to 
government, and im, Febniary t9«>5 be was temporarily removed 
from theadnunistration of testate. The town of Baugonapallg 
b not fttr from the branch of the Souffiem Mahritto raitwagr 
from Guatakal toBenmda 
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BAMOASB, a small tribe of Pathans in the Kohat district of 
the Norrii-Weat Frontier Province»of India. They ocwpy the 
hills between That and Kohat, and number 3000 fighting men. 
Formerly they owned the whole of Kurram, but owing to the 
encroachments of the Turis, they moved eastwards, dispossessed 
the Orakrais, drove them north and took their territory in the 
Kohat district, which they now occupy to the west of the 
Khattak countiy. The Khattaks and Bangashes are of excep¬ 
tionally good pl^sique and make excellent soldiers. 

BANGKOK, the capital of Siam, on the river Me Nam, about 
20 m. from its mouth, in 100° 30' E., 13“ 45' N. Until modern 
times the city was built largely on floating pontoons or on piles 
at the edges of the innumerable canals and water-courses which 
formed the thoroughfares, but to meet the requirements of 
modern life, well-planned roads and streets have been constructed 
in all directions, crossing the old canals at many points and 
lined with well-built houses, for the most part of brick, in which 
the greater part of the erstwhile riparian population now resides. 
The centre of the city is the royal palace (see Siam), situated in a 
bend of the river and enclosed by walls. At a radius of nearly a 
mile is another wall within which lies the closely packed city 
proper, and beyond which the town stretches away to the roy^ 
parks on the north and to the business quarter, the warehouses, 
rice-mills, harbour and docks on the south. The whole town 
covers an area of over 10 sq. m. Two companies provide 
Bangkok with a complete system of electric tramways, and the 
streets are lined with shade-trees and lit by electricity. All over 
the town are scattered beautiful Buddhist temples, which with 
their coloured tile roofs and gilded spires give it a peculiar and 
notable appearance. Many fine buildings are to be seen—the 
various public offices, the arsenal, the mint, the palaces of 
various princes and, in addition to these, schools, hospitals, 
markets and Christian churches of many denominations, chiefly 
Roman Catholic. There are four railway stations in Bangkok, the 
termini of the lines which connect the provinces with the capital. 

The climate of Banglfbk has without doubt recently changed. 
It has become hotter and less humid. Though a minimum 
temperature below 60° F. is still recorded in January and 
December, a maximum of over 100° is reached during the hot 
weather months and at the beginning of the rains, whereas up 
to the year 1900 a maximum of 93° was considered unusually 
high. The cause of this change is not known, but it is attributed 
to extensive drainage and removal of vegetation in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the town. The annual rainfall amounts to 
rather over 50 in. 

A four-mile reach of the Me Nam, immediately below the city 
roper, forms the port of Bangkok. From 250 to 400 yds. 
road and of good depth right up to the banks, the river offers 
every convenience for the Iwrthing and loading of ships, though 
a bar at its mouth, which prevents the passage of vessels drawing 
more than 12 ft., necessitates in the case of large ships a partial 
loading and unloading from lighters outside. The Iwnks of the 
port are closely lined with the offices, warehouses and wharves 
of commercial houses, with timber yards and innumerable rice- 
mills, while the custom house, the harbour master’s office and 
many of the foreign legations and consulates are also situated 
here. Of the 750 steamships which cleared the port in 1904, 
three out of every seven were German, two were Norwegian 
and one was British, but in 1905 two new companies, one British 
and the other Japanese, arrang^ for regular services to Bangkok, 
thereby altering these proportions. It is notable that the heavy 
trade with Sin^pore shows a tendency to decrease in favour of 
direct trade with Europe. A fleet ofifchall steamers, schooners 
and junks, carries on trade with the towns and districts on the 
east and west coasts of the Gulf of Siam. The trade of Bangkok 
is almost entirely in the hands of Europeans and Chinese. The 
principal exports are rice and teak, and the pritKapol imports, 
cotton and silk Mods and goid-kaf. The value of trade, which 
more than doubted between the years 1900 and 1907, amounted 
in die latter year to £5,600,000 imports and £7,100,000 exports. 
Of the total trade, 75% is with the British empire. Many of 
the best-known mercantile firms and banks of the Far East have 
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branches in Bangkok. The unit of currency is the tiad (see 
Siam). 

The government of Bangkok is entrusted to the minister of 
the capital, a member of riie cabinet. Under this minister are 
the police, sanitary, harbour master’s and revenue offices. The 
police force is an efficient and well-organized body of 3000 men 
headed by a European commissioner of police. The sanitary 
department consists of a board of health, a bacteriological 
laboratory and an engineer’s office, all managed with expert 
European assistance. Under the act of 1905, the want of which 
was long felt, the port and the city water-ways are controlled by 
the har&ur master. Local revenues are collected by the revenue 
office. The ordinary law courts are under the control of the 
ministry of justice, but in accordance with the extra-territorial 
rights enjoyed by foreign powers in Siam, each consulate has 
attached to it a court, having jurisdiction in all cases in which a 
subject of the power represented by such consulate is defendant. 

The population, which is estimated at 450,000, is mixed. 
Mingling with Siamese and Chinese, who form the major part, 
may be seen persons of ^most every race to be found between 
Bombay and Japan, while Europeans of different nationalities 
number over 1000. The death-rate is high, especially among 
children, owing to the prevalence of cholera, smallpox and fevers 
during the dry weather. Sanitation, however, is improving and 
much good has resulted from the boring of numerous artesian 
wells wliich yield good water. 

Before 1769 Bangkok was nothing but an agricultural village 
with a fort on the river tiank. In that year, however, it was 
seized by the warrior, Paya Tak, as a convenient point from which 
to attiwk the Burmese army then in occupation of Siam, and 
upon his becoming king it was chosen as the capital of the country. 
(See Siam.) (W, a. c..) 

BANOOR, a seaport and market-town of Co. Down, Ireland, 
in the north parliamentary division, on the south side of Belfast 
Lough, 12 m. E.N.E. of Belfast, on a branch of the Belfast & 
County Down railway. Pop. of urban district (1901) 5903. It 
carries on acnnsiderable trade in cotton and linen and embroidered 
muslin. It is greatly frequented as a watering-place, especially by 
the people of Belfast, and there are golf links and important 
regattas held by the Royal Ulster Yacht Club. Slight remains are 
to be seen of an abbey of Canons Regular, founded in the middle 
of the 6th century by St Comgall, and rebuilt, on a scale of magni¬ 
ficence which astonished the Irish, by St Malachy O’Morgair in 
the first half of the 12th century. Bangor was incorporated by 
James I. and returned two members to the Irish parliament. 

BANOOR, a city, port of entry, and the county-seat of 
Penobscot county, Mwne, U.S.A., at the confluence of the 
Kenduske^ stream with the Penobscot river, and at the head 
of navigation on the Penobscot, about 60 m. from the ocean, and 
about 75 m. N.E, of Augusta. Pop. (1890) 19,103; (1900) 
21,850, of whom 3726 were foreign-born and 176 were negroes; 
(19*0, census) 24,803. A bridge (about 1300 ft. long) across 
the Penobscot connects Bangor with Brewer (pop. in 1900,4835). 
Bangor is served directly by the Maine Central railway, several 
important branches radiating from the dty, and by the Eastern 
Steamship line ; the Maine Central connects near the city with 
the Bangor & Aroostook railway (whose general offices are here) 
and with the Washington County railway. The business portion 
of the city lies on both sides of the Kenduskeag and for about 3 m. 
along the W. bank of the Penobscot, vdiich is here quite low, 
while many fine residences sue on ^e hillsides far^r bu;k. 
Bangor is the seat of three state institutions—the Eastern Maine 
general hospital, the Eastern Maine insane hospital and the 
law school of the university of Maine—and eff the Bangor 
Theological Seminary (Congregational), incorporated in 1814, 
opened at Hampden in 1816, removed to Bailor in 1819, and 
empowered in 1905 to confer degrees in divinity. The dtjr has 
several public parks, a public library and various charrtaUe 
institutions, among which an a childien’s home, a home for 
aged men, a bmne for women and a deaconesses’ home. 
Among the prindpal buildings aw the county court house, the 
Federal building, Ok dty hall and the Opera house. The Eastern 
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Maine Music Festival is held in Bangor in October of each year. 
The rise of the ride here toa height of 17 ft makes the Penobscot 
navigable for large vessels; the Kenduskeag furnishes good 
water-power; and the dty is the trade centre for an extensive 
agricultural district The Eastern Maine State Fair is held here 
annually. Bangor is one of the largest lumber depots in the 
United States, and idso ships considerable quantities of ice. The 
city’s foreign trade is of some importance; in 1907 the imports 
were valued at $2,720,594, and the exports at $1,272,247. Bangor 
has various manufactures, the most important of which (other 
than those dependent upon lumber) are boots and shoes (includ^ 
moccasins); among others are trunks, valises, saws, stoves, 
ranges and furnaces, edge tools and cant dogs, saw-mill machinery, 
brick, clothing, cigars, flour and dairy products. In 1905 the 
city’s factory products were valued at $3,408,355. The muni¬ 
cipality owns and operates the water-works (the water-supply 
being drawn from the Penobscot by the Holly system) and on 
electric-lighting plant; there is also a large electric plant for 
generation of electricity for power and for commercial lighting, 
and in Bangor and the vicinity there were in 1908 about 60 m. 
of electric street-railway. 

Bangor has been identified by some antiquarians as the site 
of the mythical city of Norumbfga, and it was reported in 1656 
that Fort Norombega, built by the French, was standing here ; 
but the authentic history of Bangor begins in 1769 when the 
first settlers came. The settlement was at first called Conduskeag 
and for a short time was locally known as Sunbury. In 1791 the 
town was incorporated, and through the influence of the Rev. 
Seth Noble, the first pastor, the name was changed to Bangor, 
the name of one of his favourite hymn-tune.s. lJuring the war 
of i8i 2 a British force occupied Bangor for several days (in 
September 1814), destroying vessels and cargoes. Bangor was 
chartered as a city in 1834. In 1836 a railway from Bangor to 
Old Town was completed ; this was the first railway in the state ; 
Bangor had, also, the first electric street-railway in Maine (1889), 
and one of the first iron steamships built in America ran to this 
port and was named “ Bangor.” 

BANOOR (formerly Bancor Fawr, as distinguished from 
several other towns of this name in Wales, Ireland, Brittany, 
&c.), a city, municipal (1883) and contributory parliamentary 
borough (Carnarvon district), seaport and market-town of 
Carnarvonshire, N. Wales, 240 m. N.W. of London by the London 
& North-Western railway. Pop. (1901) 11,269. It consists of 
Upper and Lower, the Lower practically one street. Lying near 
the northern entrance of the Menai Straits, it attracts many 
visitors. Buildings include the small cathedral, disused bishop’s 
palace, deanery, small Roman Catholic church and other churches, 
the University College of N. Wales (1883), with female students’ 
hall, Independent, Baptist, Normal and N. Wales Training 
Colleges. The cruciform cathedral, with a low pinnacled tower, 
stands on the site of a church which the Enghsh destroyed in 
1071 (dedicated to, and perhaps founded, about 525, by St 
Ueiniol). Sir G. Scott restored the present cathedral, 18^1875, 
after it had been burned in the time of Owen Glendower, destroyed 
in r2ii, and, in no2 and 1212, severely handled. Bishop Dean 
(temp. Henry VII.) rebuilt the choir, Bishop Skevyngton (1532) 
add^ tower and nave. Lord Penrhyn’s slate-qdarries, at 
Bethesda, 6 m. off, supply the staple export from Port Penrh)m, 
at the mouth of the stream Cegid. 

The Myvyrian Archaeology (408-484) gives the three principal 
hangar (college) institutions as follows .•—the hangar of Illtud 
Farchawg at Caer Worgom (Wroxeter); that of Emrys (Ambro- 
sius) at Caer Caradawg ; hangar ^drin (glass) in the glass isle, 
Afallach; hangar IlUtid, or Uanilltud, or Uantwit major (by 
corruption), being a fourth. In each of the first three were 
420 saints, succeeding each other (by hundreds), day and night, 
in their pious oflSces^_ 

BAMOOMAJI OOlTROmBSTt a theological dispute in the 
early iSth century which originated in 1716 with the posthumous 
publication of G«>rgt Hickes’s (bishop of Thetford) ConsHlution 
of Iht Christian Ckmth, and the Nature and Cansegnertees of 
Sekim, in which fa* excommunicated all but the non-juring 


churchmen. Benjamin Hoadly {gn.), the newly appointed 
bishop of Bangor, scented the opportunity and .wrote a speedy 
and able reply, Presenative against the Prinei^s and PrasUeis 
of Non-Jurors, in which his own Erastian position was recom¬ 
mended and sincerity proposed as the only teat of truth. This 
was followed by his famous sermon, (ireached before George I. 
on the 31st of March 1717, on The Nature of the Kingdom or Church 
of Christ. In this discourse “ he im^igned the idea of the 
existence of any visible church at all, ridiculed the value of any 
tests of orthodoxy, and pxiuced contempt upon tlie. claims of the 
church to govern itself by means of the state.” He identified 
the church with the kingdom of Heaven—it was therefore " not 
of this world,” and Christ had not delegated His authority to 
any representatives. Both book and sermon were reported on 
by a committee appointed by the Lower House of Convocation 
in May, and steps would have been taken by the archbishop and 
bishops had not the government stepped in (Hoadly denied that 
this was at his request) and prorogued Convocation rill November. 
Iloadly himself wrote A Reply to the Representations of Convoca¬ 
tion and also an-swered liis principal critics, among whom were 
Thomas Sherlock (?.»).), then dean of Chichester, Andrew Snape, 
provost of Eton, and Francis Hare, then dean of Worcester. 
These three men, and another opponent, Robert Moss, dean of 
Ely, were deprived of their royal chaplaincies. Hoadly was 
shrewd enough not to answer the most brilliant, though com¬ 
paratively unknown, of his antagonists, William Law. Though 
the controversy went on, its most important result had already 
been achieved in the silencing of Convocation, for that body, 
though it had just ‘‘ seemed to be settling down to its proper 
work in dealing with the real exigencies of the church ” when 
the Hradly dispute arose, did not meet again for the despatch 
of business for nearly a century and a half. (See Convocation.) 

BANGWEULU, a shallow lake of British Central Africa, 
formed by the head streams of the Congo. It lies between 10“ 38' 
and 11° 31' S. and is cut by 30° E. Bangweulu occupies the 
north-west part of a central b^n in ai» extensive plateau, and 
is about 3700 ft. above the sea. The land slopes gently to the 
depression from the south, east and north, and into it drain a 
considerable number of streams, turning the greater part into 
a morass of reeds and piapyrus. The term Bangweulu is some¬ 
times applied to the whole depression, but is properly confined 
to the area of clear water. Only on its south-west and western 
sides axe the banks of the lake clearly defined. The greatest 
extent of open water is about 60 m. N. to S. and 40 m. E. to W, 
Long narrow sandbanks almost separate Chifunawuli, the western 
part of the lake, from the main body of water, wWle the water 
surface is further diminished by a number of islands. The largest 
of these islands, Kirui (Chiru), lies on the east side of the lake 
close to the swamp. Kisi (Chishi) is a small island occupying 
a central position just south of ii' S., and Mbawali, 20 m. long 
by 3 broad, lies south of Kisi. South of Bangweulu the swamp 
extends to 12° 10' S. Into this swamp on its east side flows the 
Chambezi, the most remote head stream of the Congo. Without 
entering the lake the Chambezi mingles its waters in the swamp 
with those of the Luapula. The Luapula, which leaves Bang¬ 
weulu at its most sotifhem point, is about a mile wide at the out¬ 
flow, but soon narrows to 300 or so yds. West of the Luapulu 
and near its outflow lies Lake Kampolombo, 20 m. long and 8 
broad at its southern end. A sandy track separates Bangweulu 
from Kampolombo, and a narrow forest-clad tongue of land 
called Kapata intervenes between the Luapula and Kampolombo. 
Various channels lead, however, from the river to the lake. The 
Luapula flows south through the swamp some 50 m. and then 
turns west and afterwards north (see Congo). The flood waters 
of the Chambezi and other streams, which deposit large quantities 
of alluvium, are gradually solidifying the swamp, whiln the 
Luapula is believed to be, though very slowly, dmining Bang¬ 
weulu. Ihe waters of the lake do not appear to be anywhere 
more than 15 ft. deep. 

Though brard tif by the Portuguese traveller, Francisco de 
Laosrda, in 1798, Bangweulu was first reached in r868 by David 
Livingstone, died six years later among the swamps to die 
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uwth. It wu pu-tullysarvejred in 1863 b]r the French tmvdlffl:, 
^ctor Qireud, a.ttd first circumnavigtted by Poulett Weatherky 
in 1896. 

See P. Weatlwniey in Geeg.Joum. vol. xii. (189B) eod vol. xiv. 
p. 561 (i^); 1 - A. Wallace uiG<«f.yai<rK.vaLxxix.(l9<>7)>^th map 
Dy O, L Bcringer Giraud's Les Lacs de I'Afriqm iquatoriaU (Paris, 
1890) and Uvingstone's LmsI Journals (1874) may also be consulted. 

BANIll, JOHH (1798-1842), Irish novelist, sometimes called 
the “ ^ott of Ireland,” was bwn at Kilkenny on the 3rd of April 
1798. In his thirteenth year he entered Kilkenny College 
and devoted himself specially to drawing and painting. He 
pursued his artistic education for two years in the schoob con¬ 
nected with the Royal Society at Dublin, and afterwards taught 
drawing in Kilkenny, where he fell in love with one of his pupils. 
His affection was returned, but the parents of the young lady 
interfered and removed her from Kilkenny. She pined away 
and died in two months. Her death made a deep impression on 
Banim, whose health suffered severely and ircrmanently. In 
1820 he went to Dublin and settled finally to the work of literature. 
He published a poem. The Cells’ Paradise, and his Damon and 
Pythias was perform^ at Covent Garden in 1821. During a 
short visit to Kilkenny he married, and in 1822 planned in 
conjunction with his elder brother Miotaei. (1796-1874), a 
series of tales illustrative of Irish life, which should be for Ireland 
what the Waveriey Novels were for Scotland. He then set out 
for London, and supported himself by writing for magazines and 
for the stage. A volume of miscellaneous essays was published 
anonymously in 1824, called Revelations of the Dead Alive. In 
April 1825 appeared the first series of Tales of the O'Hara Family, 
which achieved immediate and decided success. One of the 
most powerful of them, Crohoore of the Bill Hook, was by Michael 
Banim. In 1826 a second series was published, contadning that 
excellent Irish novel. The Nmelans. John’s health had given way, 
and the next effort of the " O’Hara family " was almost entirely 
the production of his brother Michael. The Croppy, a Tale of 
//py (1828) is hardly equal to the earlier tales, though it con¬ 
tains some wonderfully t'igorous passages. The Denounced, The 
Mayor of Windgap, The Ghost Hunter (by Miclmel Banim), and 
The Smuggler followed in quick succession, and were received 
with considerable favour. John Banhn, meanwhile, had become 
much straitened in circumstances. In 1829 he went to France, 
and while he was abroad a movement to relieve his wants was 
set on foot by the F.nglish press, headed by John Sterling in The 
Times. A sufficient sum was obtained to remove him from any 
danger of actual want, and to this government added in 1836 a 
pension of £150. He returned to Ireland in 1835, and settled in 
Windgap Cottage, a short distance from Kilkenny ; and there, 
a complete invalid, he jjassed the remainder of his life, dying on 
the 13th of August 1842. Michael Banim had acquired a con¬ 
siderable fortune which he lost in 1840 through the Imnkruptcy 
of a firm with which he had business relations. After this disaster 
he wrote Father Connell (1842), Clough Fionn (1832), The Tmn 
of the Cascades (1862). Michael Banim died at Booterstown on 
the 30th of August 1874. 

The true place of the Baaims m literature is to be estimated 
from the merits of the O’Hara Tales ; their later works, though of 
considerable atiflity, are sometimes prolix and are marked ly too 
evident an imitation of the Waveriey Novels. The Tales, hfw- 
ever.aremasterpieccsof faithful delineation. The strong jiassions, 
the lights and shadows of Irish peasant character, have rarely 
been so ably and tnib' depicted. Tlie incidents are striking, 
sometimes even horril^e, and the authors have been accus^ 
of straining after melodramatic effect. 'The lighter, more 
joyous side of IriA character, which< appears so strongly in 
Samuel Lover, receives Kttle attention from the Banims. 

See P. J. Muray, Lift of John Bonim (1837). 

lAWTALUKA (sometimes written Bamuloka, or Bainaluka), 
the capital «f a district bearing the some name, ia Bosnia. Bop. 
(1B95) 13,666, Of whom about 7000 were Moslems. Banjaluka 
lies on the river Vrbas, and at the terminus of a militaiy railway 
which meets the Himgiuian state Ine at Jasenovac, 30 m. NNW. 
Banjaluka is the seeit of Roman Catholic and Orthodox bbhops, 
a £^ct court, and an Austrioa garrison. It is at the head of a 
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narrow defile, shut in by steep Mils on the east and west but ex¬ 
panding on the north, to meet the valley of the Save. A small 
stream calted the Ciicvina enturs the V rbas from the north-east and 
in the angle thus focmed stand the citadel and barracks, with the 
16th-century Ferhadiya jamia, largest and most beautiful of more 
than 40 mosqua in &e city. The celebrated Roman baths are 
all in ruins, except one massive, domed building, dating from the 
6th century and still in use, although modern baths are also 
open, for the development of the hot springs. Other noteworthy 
buildings are the Franciscan and Trappist monasteries, a girls’ 
school, belonging to the Sisterhood of the Sacred Blood of 
Nazareth, a reai-school and a Turkish bazaar. (Jual, iron, silver 
and other minerals ore found in the adjoining hills; and the city 
pxjssesses a government tobacco isLCtoty, a brewery, cloth-mills, 
gunpowder-mills, a model farm and many corn-mills, worked 1^ 
the two rapid rivers. 

Banjaluka is probably the Roman fort, marked, in the Tabula 
Peutxngeriana, as Castra, on the river Urbanus and the road from 
Salona on the Adriatic to Servitium in Pannonia. The origin 
of its later name, meaning the “ Baths of St Luke,” is uncertain. 
In the 15th century, the fall of jajee, a rival stronghold 22 m. 
S., led to the rapid rise of Banjaluka, which was thenceforward 
the scene of many encounters between Austrians and Turks ; 
notably in 1527, 1688 and 1737. No Bosnian city had greater 
prosperity or importance in the last half of the i8th century. 
In 1831, Hussein Aga Borberii, called the “ Dragon of Bosnia,” 
or Zmaj Bosanshi, set forth ftom Banjaluka on his holy war 
against tlie sultan Mahmud II. (See Bosnia.) 

BANJEBMASIN (Dutch Bandiermasin), the chief town in the 
Dutch portion of the island of Borneo, East Indies, on the river 
Martapura, near its junction with the Barito, 24 m. from the 
mouth of the Barito in a bay of the south coast. The town is the 
seat of the Dutch resident of Soutli and East Borneo. Its 
buildings stand on either bank of the river, but many of the 
inhabitants (who number nearly 50,000) occupy houses either 
fioating on, or built on piles in the river. As large vessels can 
sail up to the town, it is a trade centre for tlie products of the 
districts along the banks of the Barito and Martapura, such as 
benzoin, rattans, wax, gold, diamonds, iron and weapons. In 
1700 the East Indian Company established a factory here ; but 
the place was found to be unhealthy, and the Company’s servants 
were finally attacked by the natives, wimm they repulsed with 
great difficulty. The settlement was abandoned. The English 
again seized Banjermasin in i8n, but restored it in 1817. Of tlie 
commercial community the Chinese are a very important portion, 
and there is also a considerable number of Arabs. The district of 
Banjermasin was incorporated by the Dutch in consequence of 
the war of i860, in regard to the succession in tlie sultanate, 
which had been under their protection since 1787. The town of 
Martapura was the seat of the sultan from 1771. The inland 
portion of the district is covered with forest, wliile tlie flat 
and swampy seaboard is largely occupied by rice-fields. The 
inhabitants are mostly Dyaks. 

BANJO, a musical instrument with strings plucked by fingers 
or plectrum, popular among the American negroes and introduced 
by them into Europe. The word is either a corruption of 
“ bandore ” or “ pondura ” (q.v.), an instrument of the guitar 
type, or is derived from ” bania,” the name of a similar primitive 
Senegambian instrument. 

The banjo consists of a body composed of a single piece of 
vellum stretched like a drum-h^ over a wooden or metal hoop 
to ewure the requisite degree of resonance; the parchment may 
be tightened or sladtened by means of a series of screws disposed 
round the circumference of the hoop; Attached to the body, 
which has no back, is a long neck, terminating in a fiat head 
acting os a peg-box and bent back slightly at an Mituse ang^e 
from the neck. There are five, six or nine strings to the banjo; 
th^ ore fastened to a tail-pkcftss in tire viotin, passavatia tow 
bridge, on the body, and are strained over the nut or ridge at the 
end of ttke neck, where tisey are threaded' through holes and 
wound round the tuniag-pegs fixod in tho. Inck of the head in 
Oriental fwhion, os in the (g.ti.).->Xh» strings are stopped 
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by the pressure of the fingm against the finger-board siiiich lies 
over the front of the neck ; the correct poshione for die fonnation 
of the intervals of the scale are indicatod in some banjos by frets 
consifiting of metal or wooden bands inlaid in the finger-board. 
'Hie vibrating length of the strings from bridge to nut is 34 in. 
for alt except the highest in pitdi, known as the “ chanterelle,” 
“ melody ” or “ thumb string,” which is only 16 in. long; hs tuning 
peg is inserted half-way up the nedc. The chanterelle is not, as in 
other stringed instruments, in its position as the highest in pitch, 
but is placed next tlie lowest string for convenience in phtying it 
with the thumb. In the tables of accordance here given, the ch^- 
terelle is indicated bya x. The five-stringed banjo is tuned either 



The six-stringed is tuned 



« ^ 4 3 » I 

The nine-stringed banjo has three thumb strings thus 

X X >. 





The G clef is used in notaticai, but the notes sound an octave lower 
than they are written. Tlie banjo is usually a transposing instru¬ 
ment in the sense that, when playing witli other instruments, the 
A corresponds to the C of the piano or violin ; the key of A major 
is therefore the first to be mastered. The chanterelle does not lie 
over the finger-board and is always played open by tlie thumb. 

Tlie banjo is held so that the neck is even with the left shoulder 
and the body rests on the right tliigli; the front of the instrument 
is held inclined at an angle, allowing the performer to see all the 
strings. When played as a solo instrument, a (fiectrum may be 
used with good effect to produce rapid scale and arpeggio passages, 
or to produce the tremolo or sustained notes a.s on mandoline 
ig.v.). The best results are obtained by means of a tortoise-shell 
plectrum about the size of a shilling,' having the contact-edges 
highly polished, bevelled and terminating in a point 'The tone 
of the banjo is loader and harder than that of the guitar. 
Chords of two, three and four notes can be played on it, 

The banjo or bania of the African negro having gross strings 
is still in use on the roast of Guinea. The banjo was made known 
in England through companies of coloured minstrels from the 
United Slates, one of wluch came over to London as early as 
184/1. {K. S.) 

BANK," known also as ‘‘Polish Bank” and “Russian 
Bank,” a card-game. An. ordinary pack is used. Five or six 
players is a convenient number. Each contributes an arranged 
stake to the pool. The dealer gives three cas'ds to each player 
and turns up another; if this is not bwer than an eight (ace is 
lowest) be goes on till such a card is exposed. The player on the 
dealer’s left, without touching or looking at his cards, can bet tlie 
amount of the pool, or any part of it, that among his cards is one 
that is higher (of the same suit) than the tum-up. If he wins, he 
takes the amount from the pool; if he loses, he pays it to the pool. 
Each player does the same in turn, the dealer last. Whenever 
the pool is exhausted, a fre^ stake Ls put into the pool. After a 
round is over the deal passes. No player may touch his cards 
until he has made bis net 4 the penalty is a foe to the potd of 
twice the stake,.and the loss of his right to bet during that round. 

BANKA (Bakca, Banosa), ap ist^ of the Dutch East Indies, 
off the east coast of Sumatra, &om which it is separated by Banka 
Strait, which is about 9 m. wide at its narroiwest point. On the 
east, the brosto, Umd-studded Gsspar Strait separates Banka 
fooKi BiOiton. Banks is 138 m. in length; its extreme breadth 
is 6s lo., and ks ares, including »few small sidjacent islands, 4460 
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sq.m. Thescilisgenerally dry and Stony, and the great« part 
of the surtace it covered wiHh forests, in which the logwood tree 
especialb abounds. The hills, of which Haras in the north it the 
highest (3760 ft.), sre covered with vegetation to their summits. 
Geologic^y, Banka resemblet the Malay Peninsula, itt'forma¬ 
tions being mainly granite, Silurian and Devontan shtte, fre¬ 
quently covered with sandstone, laterite (red ironstone clay) of 
small fertility, and alluvium. The granite extends from W.N.W, 
to S.S.E., forming the short, irregular hill-chains. ,As these lie 
generally near the east coast, it fdlows that the rivers of the west 
coast are the longer. Thare are no volcanoes. 1116 chief rivers 
(Jering, Kotta aroi Waringin) ore navigable for some i^m. from 
their mouths and are used for the transport of tin. Baiffca it 
principally noted for the production of this mineral, which was 
discovered liere in 1710 and is a government monopoly. It 
occurs in lodes and as stream-tin, and is worked by Chinese in 
large numbers who inhabit villages of their own. The island k 
divided into nine mining districts, including about ito mines, 
under government control, with 12,000 workmen, which have 
product as much as 12,000 tons of tin in a year. From. May to 
August, the period of the south-east monsoon, the climate of 
Banka is dry and hot; but the mean annual rainfall reodans 120 
in. annually, rain occurring on an average on r68 days caclv year. 
The wet, cool season proper is from November to February, 
accompanying the north-west monsoon. The heavy rainfall is 
of great importance to the tin-streaming industry. The total 
populution of the island (1905) is 115,189,including 40,000 Chinese 
and 70,000 natives. These last are mainly composed of immigrant 
Malayan peoples. The aborigines are represented by a few rude 
hill-tribes, 'who resemble in physique me Battas of Sumatra. 
Rice, pepper, gambler, coffee and palms ore -cultivated, and 
fishing and the collection of forest produce are furtlicr industries, 
but none of these is of importance. The chief town is Muntok 
at the north end of Banka Strait. 

See U. Zondervan. Banka an Zijnt btwaners (Amsterdam, 1895), 
with biUiogtaphy; T. Posewitz, l>ie Kmn-inseln im Indisehen 
Octan. For gemogy and the tin-mines, Jaarbmk vor hei Mtjnwittn 
in Nid. Ind, (Amsterdam, 1877-1884). 

BANKEIUHARKS, or Masons’ Marks. The “ banker ” is 
the stone bed or bench upon which a mason works, hence the 
term (so well known to me trade) of banker-marks, which, as 
Mr Whitley has pointed out, is more appropriate than that of 
masons’ marks, since the setters, who are usually selected from 
amongst the best workmen, make no marks upon the stone 
{LeamingUm Spa Covrisr, 11th of August 1888). TTiese must 
not be confused with oilier marks sometimes cut on stones as 
directions to the stUers, and so used and employed to the present 
time. Banker-marks are met witli throughout the civilised 
world, and in fact are to be found on all old buildings of conse¬ 
quence, ecclesiastical or otherwise. Professor T. Hayter fowls 
well observed, “ Go where you will, in Ei^land, France, Sicily, 
l’alc.stinc, you will find all through the buildings of tfo lath 
century the same carefully worked masonry, the inne raasons’ 
tool-marks, the same way of making them.” Such masons' 
marks are to be traced graved on all the chief stones of what it 
known as Norman work. Norman tooling, so far as Hayter 
Lewis could discover, came from the nortli and west of Europe. 
Since then we get marks made with a “ toothed chisel,” but 
however or wherever chiselled the intention was the same. The 
system fdkiwed provided an infallible means of connecting the 
individual craftsman with his work, an evidence of identity that 
could not be gainsaid. 

Naturally, because of their smpliicity, certain designs were 
followed much more frequent^ Hum others, while occasiooaUy 
some of a veiy elaborate character are to be detected. Un¬ 
doubtedly not a few were suj^estive of the initialB of the natnes 
of the masons, and others were reininisc«it of certaia animals, 
ol^ecta, &c., but bo proof has yet been offered of their being 
alphabetical ia design, or anaiHisd so as to disringuish tlw 
members of diSereot lodges or companies) the jrauneymen 
•elected aay degigiLth^ corad to adopt 

Singular to state, marks were chosen by gentlemen and otbeti 
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who joined the operative masonic lodges of the i6th and later 
centuries, and they were as carefully registered in the mark* 
books as those seated by operatives for trade purposes. The 
sune marks are to be seen in the registers used by fathers and 
sons, and not always with a riight difference, as some have stated, 
to secure identification. What should be noted also is that other 
trades used precisely similar marks and for a like object, so that 
the idea of their having a mystical meaning, or bang utilized 
for any other object but the one named, seems groundless. 

The late George Godwin, F.R.S., F.S.A., &c., drew attention 
to the sul^ect of “ masons’ marks in various countries ” in a 
communication to the Society of Antiquaries in 1841, and also 
at a little later period (vide Archaeologia, vol. xxx. p. 113). To 
him it rite credit due of first drawing attention to “ these signs” 
in England. It is noteworthy how little such marks are noticed, 
even in buildings which are visited by archaeologists quite 
frequently, until a few are pointed out, and the 1 they meet the 
eye to an astonishing number. In the Sessional Papers, 186&- 
1860, of the Royal Institute of British Architects, No. 9, may 
lie found numerous samples of the marks from various parts of 
Europe in illustration of the paper by Godwin. 

No better plan has been followed in modem times to connect 
the work done with the worker in stone, and it is probable that a 
second mark, observable on some blocks, may serve to indicate 
the overseer. There are even three or more sometimes. 

The same system was adopted at the building of Truro cathe¬ 
dral, only the murks were inserted on the bed of each stone 
instead of at the side as usual, the result being that they ceased 
to be seen after being placed in situ. Mr Hughan obtained 
copies of these marks from Mr James Bubb, the first fclerk of the 
works, and from his successor, Mr Robert Swain, and had them 
published in the Freemason, 13th of November 1886. He re¬ 
marked at the same time that “ many of these designs will be 
familiar to students of ancient ecclesiastical and other buildings 
at home and abroad.” Some are interesting specimens. 

A Historical Treatise Ibi Parly Builders' Marks (Philadelphia, 
U.R.A., 1883) by Mr G. F, Fort, and Masons' Marks from Buildings 
inthe Counties of Lancaster and Chester, with Notes on the GeneratHistory 
of Masons' Marks (Hi-storic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
vol. vii. N.S.), by W. Harry Rylands, F.S.A., may be consulted 
with advantage. The latter declares that " the Runic theory is as 
unlikely and as untenable as that which places the origin of the.se 
marks in the absurd alphabets given by Cornelius Agrippa, who 
died early in the 16th century." Victor Didron copied some 4000 
during a tour in France in 1836 and iminted out their value (Aim. 
Arch.. 1845). (W. J, H.») 

BAHKKI, a South African mining term, applied to the beds of 
auriferous conglomerate, chiefly occurring in the Witwatersrand 
gold-fields (see Gold). The name was given to these beds from 
their resemblance to a sweetmeat, known in Dutch as “ banket,” 
resembling almond hard-bake. The word is the same as “ ban¬ 
quet,” and is derived ultimately from “bwik” or “bench,” 
meaning table-feast, hence applied to any delicacy or to various 
kinds of confectionery, a use now obsolete in English. 

BARK BOUDAYS, in the United Kingdom, those days which 
by the Bank Holidays Act 1871 are kept as close holidays in all 
banks in England and Ireland and Scotland respectively. Before 
the year 1834, the Bank of England was closed on certain saints’ 
days and anniversaries, about thirty-three days in all. In 1834 
these were reduced to four—Good Friday, rst of May, ist of 
November and Christmas Day. By the act of 1871, carried 
through the House of Commons by Sir J. Lubbock (afterwards 
^rd Avebury), the following were constituted bank holidays 
in England and Ireland—Easter Monday, the Monday in Whitsun 
week, the first Monday of August, the sfith of December if a 
week-day; and by the Bank Holiday (Ireland) Act 1903, March 
17th as a special bank holiday for Ireland (see Frasts and 
PESTivALeV In Scotland—New Year’s Day, Christmas Day, 
Good Friday, tf» rst Monday of May, the 1st Monday of 
August. If Christmas Day and New Year’s Day faH on a 
Sunday, the next Monday following is tiie bank hoUday. No 
person is empriled to inake any payment or to'do any Act upon 
a bank holiday which he would not be compiled to do or make 
on Christmas Day or Good Friday, and the mtddng of a payment 


or the doing of an act on the followup day is equivalent to 
doing it on the hoUday. By the same act it was made lawful 
for riie sovereign from time to time, as it should seem fit, to 
appoint proclamation, in the same manner as public fasts 
or days of public thank^ving, any day to be ob^ved as a 
bank holiday throughout the United Kingdom or any part of it, 
or to substitute another day when in any spedai case it appears 
inexpedient to the sovereign in council to keep the usual bank 
hoUday. (See further Houday.) 

BARKIPUR, an ancient village on the Hugh river in the 
Bengal Presidency, near the modem Palta above Barrackpore. 
It has disappeared from the map, but is famous as the principal 
settlement of the ill-fated Ostend Company, the one great effort 
made by Germany to secure a foothold in India. 'Die Ostend 
Company was formed in 1722-1723, and with a capital of less 
than a million sterling founded two settlements, one at Coblom 
(Coveloqg) on the Madias coast between the English Madras 
and the Dutch Sadras, and the other on the Hugli between the 
English Calcutta and the Dutch Chinsura. Both English and 
Dutch were offended and in 1727, in order to obtain the European 
guarantee for the Pragmatic Sanction, the court of Vienna resolved 
to sacrifice the Company and suspended its charter. It became 
bankrapt in 1784 and ceased to exist in 1793. But in the mean¬ 
time in 1733 the English and Dutch stirred up the Mahommedan 
general at Hugli to pick a quarrel. He attacked Bankipur and 
the garrison of only fourteen persons set sail for Europe. Thus 
German interests disappeared from India. 

BANK-ROTES. For our present purpose we include in this 
description all paper substitutes for metallic currency whether 
issued by banks, governments or other financial institutes. 

Early bank-notes were simply printed forms in which the 
amounts were written by hand. They were usually for large 
amounts (£40 and upwards) and were printed upon water-marked 
paper ; and, although no precautions were taken in the engraving 
to prevent fraudulent imitation, forgeries were comparatively 
rare. But, when at the end of the 18th century small notes for 
£i and £2 were put in circulation, forgery liecame rife, as many as 
352 persons being convicted of this crime in England in a single 
year; and from that time to the present a constant trial of skill 
has been going on between the makers of bank-notes and the 
counterfeiters. Engine-turned ornaments and emblematical 
figures or views introduced in the engraving, in conjunction with 
social water-marks in the paper, held the forgers somewhat in 
check until the discovery of photography put into the hands of 
the counterfeiter a most dangerous weapon, by the aid of which 
complicated patterns and vignettes could be perfectly reproduced. 
To prevent such reproduction Henry Bradbury in 1856 intro¬ 
duced anti-photographic bank-note printii^, in which the 
essential portions of the note were printed in one colour and over 
this {mother protective colour was placed. A photograph of a 
note printed in this way presented a confused mingling of the 
two colours; but with the advance of photographic knowledge 
means were found of obtaining a photograph of either colour 
separate from the other, and it consequently became necessary 
to introduce a third colour and to secure a special photographic 
relation between the three colours to prevent their separation. 

Photographyhowever, although the most dangerous weapon 
of the counterfeiter, b not the only means of imitation available, 
a fact which b sometimes overlooked. A note may be perfectly 
secure against photographic reproduction, but from the absence 
of other necessary features may be easily copied by an engraver 
of ordinary skill. There are two systems of engraving employed 
in bank-notes:—(1) line-engraving in which the lines are cut 
into the steel or copperplates ; and (2)relief-engraving in which 
the lines stand up above the plate as in wood-engraving. In the 
former, adapted to the process called plate-prinring, the ink b 
deliveted from the lines in the plate to the paper preset upon it; 
in the latter, adapted to surfoce-printing, the ink'b spread upon 
the face of the fines and printed as in typo^phy. Plate-printing 
gives by far the finer and sharper impression, but os there b a 
perceptible body of ink transfened to the paper from the cut 
fines, it has been supposed that aa impreanan from plate would 
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be more easily photographed than one from surface where only 
a film of ink is s|»ead upon the top of the raised lines, ^t 
surfiuie-printing being much less sha^ and distinct than plate¬ 
printing, imperfect copies of notes for which that process is used 
are the more likely to escape detection. Hie plates upon which 
the early notes were engraved beitig of copper quickly wore out 
and had to be constantly replaced. The result was great differ¬ 
ence in the appearance of the notes, those printed from new 
plates being sharp and clear, while others, printed from old plates, 
were pale and blurred. These differences were a great assistance 
to the forger, as the public, being accustomed to variatiinis of 
appearance between different genuine notes, were less apt to 
remark the difference between these and counterfeits. 

In the early part of the 19th century, Jacob Perkins (1766- 
1849) introduced into England from America what is known as 
the transfer-process, in which the original engraving on steel is 
hardened and an impression taken from it on a soft steel cylinder, 
which in its turn is hardened and pressed into a soft printing- 
plate. By this means as many absolutely identical plates can 
be produced as may tie required, and being hardened they will 
yield a very large number of prints without any appreciable 
deterioration. Another method of securing uniformity is the 
multiplication of plates by electro-deposition, the surface of the 
copper-electrotype plates being protected by the deposit of a film 
of steel which effectually prevents the wearing of the copper and 
can be renewed at will. 

The water-mark of the paper, on which formerly reliance was 
placed almost exclusively, puts a difficulty in the way of the 
counterfeiter, but experience has shown that in ordinary circum¬ 
stances it does not in itself afford adequate protection. The 
means by which it can be imitated are well known, and, since a 
distinct water-mark is incompatible with strong paper, the life of 
a water-marked note is much shorter than that of «me printed 
upon plain paper. The best Iwnk-note paper is made from pure 
linen rags and was formerly made by hand. Machine-made 
paper is however now largely used, as it [xisscsses all the strength 
of hand-made and is much more uniform in thickness and 
texture. 

In documents which pass current as money it is obviously the 
duty of the bank or government issuing them to take all reason¬ 
able means to prevent the public from being defrauded by the 
substitution of counterfeits ; and a bank whose circulation 
depends upon the confidence of the public must do so in its own 
interests to insure the acceptance of its notes. This principle 
is now recognized by all issuing institutions, but in practice there 
is «x)m for improvement in the issues of many important estab¬ 
lishments, partly because of the disinclination of tlie directors of 
a bank to change the form of an issue to which the public is 
accustomed, partly because of the difficulty of deciding what is 
really a secure note, and in certain cases because, owing to 
exceptional circumstances, an issue may be practically immune 
from forgery although the notes themselves present little or no 
difficulty in imitation. The features essential to the security 
of an issue are (i) absolute identity in appearance of all notes of 
the issue; (*) adequate protection by properly-selected colours 
against photographic reproduction ; and (5) high-class engraving 
comprising geometric lathe work and w^-executed ..vignettes. 
In addition it is important that the design of the note should be 
striking and pleasing to the eye, and the inscription legible. 

The notes of the Bank of England are printed in the bank 
from surfaee-plates in black without colour or special protection 
except the water-mark in the paper. They are never reissued 
after being once returned to the bank, and their average life is 
very short, about six weeks, so that a dirty or worn Bank of 
England note is practically never seen. This arrangement, 
coupled with the difficulty of negotiating forged notes in England, 
the lowest denomination being {s, accounts for the comparative 
imnuinity from forgoy of the bank’s issues. 

BANK SATB, a term used in financial circles to designate the 
rate of discount charged in the chief monetary centres the 
state or leading bank,as opposed to the open-market rate. (See 
Makut: Money moHut.) 


BARKBDFTOY (from Lat hancus or Ft. bangue, table or 
counter, and Lat rupius, broken), the status of a debtn who 
has been declared by judicial process to be unabte to 
pay his debts. Alffiough the terms " bankruptcy " 
and “ insolvency ” are sometimes used indiscriminate^, they 
have in legal and commercial usage distinct significations. 
When a person's financial liabilities are greater than his means 
of meeting them, he is said to be “ insolvent ”; but he may 
nevertheless be aide to cany' on his business affairs by means if 
credit, paying old debts by incurring new ones, and he may 
even, if fortunate, regain a position of soivorcy without his 
creditors ever being aware of his true condition. And even 
when his insolvency becomes public and default occurs, "a debtor 
may still avert bwkruptcy if he is able to effect a voluntary 
arrangement with his creditors. A debtor may thus be insolvent 
without becoming bankrupt, but he cannot be a bankrupt 
without being insolvent, for bankruptcy is a legal deciaratiun 
of his insolvency and operates as a statutory system for the 
administration of his property, which is thereby taken out of 
his personal control. 

In primitive communities bankruptcy systenu were unknown. 
Individual creditors were left to pursue their remedies by such 
means as the law or practice of the community might 
sanction, and these were generally of a very drastic 
character. Under the Roman law of the Twelve 
Tables, the creditors might, as a last resort, cut the debtor's 
body into pieces, each of them taking his proportionate share; 
and although Itlackstone in quoting this law appears to cast 
some doubt upon its too literal interpretation, there can be no 
doubt tliat the power of selling the debtor and his family into 
slavery was one wliich was habitually exercised in Greece, Rome, 
and generally among the nations of antiquity. Even among 
the Jews, whose legislation was of a comparatively humane 
character, this practice is illustrated by the Old Testament 
story of the woman who sought the help of Elisha, saying, 
“Thy servant my husband is dead . and the creditor is 
come to take unto him my two children to be bondmen.’’ The 
savage severity of these earlier laws was, however, found to be 
inconsistent with the development of more humane ideas and 
the growth of popular rights; and tended, as in the case of 
Greece and Rome, to create serious disturbance in political 
relations between the patricians, who generally composed the 
wealthier or creditor class, and the plebeians, in whose ranks 
the majority of debtors were to be found. Later legislation 
consequently substituted imprisonment in a public prison for 
the right of selling the person of the debtor. Under the feudal 
systems of Europe the state generally insisted on its subjects 
being left free for military service, and debts could not therefore 
lie enforced gainst the person of the debtor ; but as trade began 
to develop it was found necessary to provide some means of 
bringing ^rsonal pressure to bear upon debtors for the purpose 
of compelling them to meet their obligations, and under the 
practice of the English courts of law the right of a creditor to 
enforce his claims by the imprisonment of his debtor was 
gradually evolved (although no express legal enactment to that 
effect appears at any time to have exisW), and this practice 
continued until comparatively recent times. 

Without some system of enforcing payment of debts it would 
have been impossible for the commerce of the world to have 
attained its present proportions; for modern com¬ 
merce is necessarily founded largely on credit, and 
credit could not have existed without the power of SSteu! 
enforcing the fulfilment of financial contracts. On 
the other hand remedies against a debtor’s person, and still 
more against the persons of his family, are not only inconiistmt 
with the growth of opinion among civilized communities, but 
are in themselves worse than futile, inasmudi as thqr strike 
at the root of all personal effort on the part of a debtor to rotrieve 
his position and render a return to solvoiey impossiUe. Il^iiice 
the necesMty of devisii^ some system which is just to creditors 
while not undufy harsh upon debtors, whkffi discriminates 
between iDvohintary hwbility to meet oli^tions and wilful 
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wfuial or iMg^oct, and which iecures to credItM* ha between 
themadvee an equitaUe ahare of such <rf the d^tor'a assets as 
may be available for the payment* of his liabilities. These are 
the objectii which the bankruptcy laws have primarily in view. 
Another object, which has not always been so fully recognised 
as it might appear to deserve, has marked the most recmt 
legislation, narady, the fostering of a higher tone of commercial 
momlity and the protection of the trading communiQr at large 
from the evils arising through the reckless abuse of credit and 
the unnatural trade competition thereby engendered. It must 
be admitted that these objects are of a somewhat conflicting 
character, and wherever the state has interfered with the view 
of securing an efficient system of bankruptcy legislation the 
task has ^en found to be extremely difficult Not only have 
the conflicting interests of the debtor and his creditors to be 
taken into account, but the method to be adopted in d^ng 
with his property has also given rise to much conflict of opinion, 
and to a lack of uniformity and consistency in the legislation 
which derit with it. The debtor’s property was naturaUy 
regarded as belonging to the creditors, hut it could not be 
distributed among th«m until it was realized, and until their 
respective rights and interests were determined by competent 
authority. In some cases claims to rank as creditors axe of 
doubtiul validity. In others the creditor holds securities, the 
value of which requires investigation, or he claims a preference 
to which he may or may not be legally entitled. Creditors have 
thus conflicting interests as between themselves, and are there¬ 
fore incapable of acting together as a homogeneous body. 
Hence the necessity for cdling in the sdd of professional assignees 
or trustees, solicitors and otlier agents, who make it their 
special business to deal with such matters, exercising both 
administrative and quasi-judicial functions, in return for the 
remuneration which they receive out of the property for their 
services. Professional interests, which are not always identical 
with tiie interests of the debtor or the creditors, are thus called 
into existence, and these interests have from time to time 
exercised a powerful influence in shaping the course of legislation. 

While the law of bankruptcy has therefore been largely the 
product of commercial development, it has necessarily bren of 
slow smd gradual growth, tentative in its character, and subject 
to oscillation between the extremes of conflicting interests 
according to the temporary and varying predominance of each 
of thc.se interests from time to time. No intelligible grasp of the 
principles which underlie the history of bankruptcy l^islation 
in England, and no satisfactory explanation of the fluctuating 
tendencies which have marked its progress, are possible without 
bearing these considerations in view. 

BankrupUy in England. 

The subject was originally dealt with in the sole interest of 
creditors; it was considered fraudulent for a debtor to procure 
his own bankruptcy. Thus the earliest English statute 
on the subject, 34 & 35 Henry VIII. c. 4 (a.d. 154*), 
was directed against fraudulent debtors, and gave power to 
the lord chancellor and other higdi officers to seise their estates 
and divide them among the creditors, but afforded no relief to 
the debtor from his liabilities. Subsequent legislation modified 
this attitude and introduced the principle of granting relief to 
the bankrupt with or without ^ consent of the creditors, 
where he c^ormed to tte provisions of the bankruptcy law, 
and under the act of 1S25 debtor was allowed himself to 
initiate proceedings. Since 1543 about forty acts of parliament 
have been passed, dealing with the many o^iects of the subject, 
and riowly expanding, modify^ ahd building up the highly 
complex system of (uhninistration which now exists. 

The courts exercising jurisdiction originally consisted of 
commissioners appointed by the lord chaimeUm'. But in 1831 
a special court of bankruptcy was estiddished, oon- 
listing ef Bx commissioners with four ju(%es as a 
court of review, ami. official assignees attached to the 
court for the putpose of getting in and distributing the bank¬ 
rupt’s aaiets. Noii 4 nden were ot^inally exdnded from the 


bankruptcy court, and a special court called the “ court for 
relief of insolvent debtors ” was instituted for their benefit, in 
which relief from the liability to imprisonment could be obtained 
on surrender of tbeir property, but they were not discharged 
from their debts, subsequent^-acquired property remaining 
liable. Both of these courts Were subsequently abolished, non- 
traders were permitted to obtain the benefit of the bankruptcy 
laws, includii^ a discharge, and in 1869 the system of official 
assignees was swept away, and a new court of bankruptcy 
created with one of the vice-chancellors at its head as chief 
judge,land a number of subordinate registrars or inferior judges 
under lum. Ibis court has also now been abolished, and the 
business is administered by a judge of the high court specially 
appointed for the purpose the lord chancellor, with registrars 
of the high court, who deal with the ordinary judicial routine of 
bankruptcy procedure in the Lcsidon district, while similar 
duties are performed by the county-court judges throughout the 
country. 

But the questions which have proved the most difficult to 
deal with, and which more than any others have been the cause 
of fluctuating and inconsistent legislation, have un- 
doubteefly been those relating to the share which the 
creditors ought to have in the administration of the 
proceedings, and to special arrangements effected between a 
debtor and his aeditors under conditions more or less beyond 
the control of the court. These two questions are latgely 
intermixed, and tiie history of English legislation on these 
points and its results throw much light on the causes of the 
failure of the many attempts which have been mode by the mo.st 
eminent legal authorities to bring the law into a satisfactory 
oonditinn. The right of creditors to exercise some control in 
bankruptcy over the realization of the debtor’s property tlirough 
an a.<!signee chosen by themselves was recognised at an early 
dale, but this right was exercised sui^ect to the supervision of 
the court which investigated the claims of creditors and deter¬ 
mined who were entitled to take part in the proceedings. Pro¬ 
vision was also made for the interim protection of the debtor's 
property by official assignees attached to the court, who took 
possession until the creditors could be consulted, and under the 
supervision of the court audited the accounts of the creditor’s 
assignee. So long as tliis system continued substantial justice 
was generally secured; the claims of creditors were strictly 
investigated and only those who dearly proved their right before 
a competent court were entitled to take part in the proceedings. 
The liankrupt was released from his obligations, but only after 
strict ini^uiries into his conduct and under the exercise of 
judicial discretion. The accounts of assignees were also strictly 
investigated, an^ the costs of solicitors and other agents were 
taxed by officers of the court. But the system was found to 
be cumteous, to lead to delay and too often to the absorption 
of a large part of the estate in costs, over the incurring of 
which there was a very ineffective control. Hence arose a 
demand for larger powers on the part of creditors, and the 
introduction into the bankruptcy procedure of the systan of 
“ arrangements ” between the debtor and his creditors, either 
for the payment of a composition, or for the liquidation of the 
estate free from ike amir A of ike court. At first these arrange¬ 
ments were carefully guarded. Under the act of 1825 a 
proposal for payment of a composition might be 
adopted only after the debtor had passed his ekamina- 
tion in court, and with the consent of nine-tenths in uotUtoi 
number and value of his creditors assembled at a 
meeting. Upon such adoption the bankruptcy proceedings were 
superseded. Dissenting creditors, however, were not bound by 
the resolution, but could still take action against die debtor's 
subsequently-acquired property. ITiese powers were not found 
to be sitSciently elastic and the act failed to give public satisfac¬ 
tion. Attempts were made by the acts of 1831 and 184a to 
remedy the defects com|flaiaed of by a reconstitution «f the 
bankrapti^ court and its oflScial system. But these measures 
also faffed because they were faa^ tm the assumption that 
judicial bodies could exercise effective, oontmi over administrative 
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action, a crnibrol for which tfaejr are naturally unsuited, and 
whid) they could only cany out by cnmbitais and expensive 
methods of procedure. Under the act of 1849 a totally new 
principle was introduced by the provision that a deed of arrange¬ 
ment executed (^six-seventhsin numberand valueof thecreditora 
for ^10 and upwards should be bindi^ upon all the creditors 
without any proceedings in or supervision by the court But the 
determination of the question who were or were not creditors was 
practically left to the debtor himself, witiiout any opportunity 
for testing by independent investigation the daims of those who 
signed the deed to control the administration of the estate. It is 
not difficult to see, ip the light of subsequent experience, how 
likely this provision was to encoui^ fraudulent arrangements, 
and to introduce laxity in the administration of debtors' estates. 
A modification of the too stringent conditions of the act of 1835, 
which would have enabled a bankrupt to pay a composition on 
his debts, with the consent of a large proportion of his bona fide 
creditors, and subject to the approval of the court, after hearing 
the objections of dissenting creditors, would doubtless have 
proved a beneficial reform, but the act of 1849 proceeded on n 
very different principle. Instead of reforming, it ptacticuliy 
abolished judicial control. By avoiding Scylla it fell into 
(^harybdis. To give any majority of creditors the power to 
release a debtor from his obligations to non-assenting creditors 
without full disclosure of his affairs, and without any exercise 
of judicial discretion or any investigation into the causes of the 
failure, or the conduct of tlie debtor, would in any circumstances 
have been to introduce a new and mischievous principle into 
legislation, for it would necessarily destroy the essential feature 
of such arrangements, that they are voluntary contracts, the 
responsibility for which lies solely with the parties entering into 
them. But to give such a power to creditors whose claims were 
subject to no independent investigation was to invite inevitable 
confusion and failure. 

Yet this was the dominating principle of English bankruptcy 
legislation for nearly thirty-five years. Its effect under the act 
tail extent modified by 

subsequent decisions of the courts that to moke a 
composition arrangement binding it must be accompanied by a 
complete cessio honorum ; but tliis qualification was removed 
by the act of 1861 which made such arrangements binding 
without a eessio and reduced the majority required to make a 
deed of arrangement binding on all the creditors, to a majority 
in number and three-fourths in value of those whose claims 
amounted to £10 and upwards. The result was an enormous 
increase in fraudulent arrangements. The then attorney- 
general, Sir Robert Collier, in introducing an amending act in 
1869, described the abuses which hkd grown up under the 1849 
and 1861 acts, a.s having the effect of enabling a bankrupt to 
“ defraud those to whom he was indebted and to set them at 
defiance ”; while Lord Cairns, the lord chancellor, in the 
House of Lords expressed the opinion that the large increase 
which had taken place in the annual insolvency of ffie country 
during the preceding years could not “be attributed to depression 
of trade but must ^ traced to the enormous facilities which are 
given to debtors who wish to be released from their debts on 
easy terms.” And yet in the legislation which ensued these 
facts were entirely igntwed or lost sight of. 

It is indeed a curious illustration of the difficulties which have 
attended bankruptcy legislation in England that the very measure 
iM* 1^) which was introduced to remedy this 

deplorable condition of affairs, was twelve years after¬ 
wards denounced in parliament by the president of the Board of 
Trade (Mr Joseph < 3 ^betlain) os “ the most unsatistectoty and 
most imfortunate of the many sttempts which had been mode to 
deal with tite subject” and as “the object of theahnoitunanimous 
condepmaition of all dosses.® How was this ? Under the act of 
1869, the frocriun under a bonkruptcy petition was certainly 
rendeied efiteedve. Meetings of crediton were presided over and 
creditOR’ claims were, for voting purposes, adjudicated upon fay 
the mgkmar «f oourt; the bankrupt had to pass a public 
exaniaatiaa in court, win^ althcugh dtaeBif left to the trustee 


appointed by the creditors, afforded some opportunity for 
investigation; and the banimipt could not obtain his disrWge 
without the approval of the* court and in certain droumstances 
the consent of creditors. An independent official, the comp¬ 
troller in bankruptcy, was aj^iointed, whose duty it was to 
examine the accounts of trustees, call them to account for any 
misfeasance, neglect or omission, and refer the matter to the 
court for the exercise of disciplinary powers where neCOsiaty. 
These proviskms were well calculated to promote soqnd adminis¬ 
tration, but they were, unfortunately, rendered nugatory by 
provisions relating to what were practi^ly private anangements 
on similar lines to those which had rendered previous legislation 
ineffective. In some respects the evil was aggravated. Deeds 
of arrangements were nominally abolished, but under sections 135 
and i2h of the act a debtor was empowered to present a petition 
to the amrt for liquidation of his affairs by “ arrangement,” or 
for payment of a compusition, whereupon a meeting of creditors 
was summoned from a list furnished by the debtor, and without 
any judicial investigation of claims, a majority in number and 
throe-fuurtlis in value of those who lodged proofs of debt, and 
who were present in person or by proxy at the meeting, might by 
resolution agree to liquidation by arrangement or to the accept¬ 
ance of the composition. Such resolution thereupon became 
binding upon all the creditors, without any act of approval by the 
court, any judicial examination of the ^lebtor, or any official 
supervision over the trustee’s accounts. The debtor was not 
permitted to present a bankruptcy petition against himself, and 
rnnsequently hLs only method of procedure was that wluch thus 
removed the matter from the supervision and control of the court, 
and as about nine-tenths of all the proceedings under the act of 
1869 wore initiated by debtors, it followed that only about one- 
tentb was submitted to proper investigation. It is true that the 
creditors might refuse to assent to the debtor’s proposal, and that 
any creditor for £50 or upwards could present a petition in bank¬ 
ruptcy, but even where this course was adopted, the proceedings 
under the petition were, as a rule, stayed ^y the court if the debtor 
subsequently presented a propo^ for liquidation or cumpenition, 
and the creditor was left to pay the expenses of his petition if the 
requisite majority voted for the debtor’s proposal. So far, there¬ 
fore, as the act was concerned, every inducement was held out to 
the adoption of a course which took the examination of the debtor, 
the conditions of his discharge and the audit of the trustee’s 
accounts, out of the control of the court. 

The establishment of a bankruptcy court, with its searching 
powers of investigation and its power of enforcing penalties on 
misconduct, can only be defended on the ground that 
the administration of justice is a matter affecting the 
interests of the community at laige. But apart from au*. 
the injury done to these interests ly reducing the 
administration of justice to a question of barter and arrangement 
between the individuals immediately concerned, one of t^ chief 
reasons why the acts of 1849,1861 and 1869 proved failures, lies 
in the obvious fact that the creditors of a particular estate ore not, 
as appears to have been assumed, a homogeneous or oiganized 
body capable of acting together in the i^inistration of a bank¬ 
rupt estate. In the-case of a few special and highly oiganieed 
trades it may be otherwise, but in the great majonty of coses the 
creditors have but little knowledge of each other or means of 
organized action, while they have neither the time nor the inclinar 
tion to investigate the complicated questions which frequently 
arise, and which are tlierefore left in the hands of profestioniil 
trustees or legal agentt. But the appointment of trustees under 
these acts, instead of being the spontaneous act of the creditor, 
was frequency dim to tout^ on the part of such agents them¬ 
selves, or to individual creditors whose interests were not alwsya 
identical with those of the genoal body. According to G. Y. 
Robson, the author of a standard woilc on the subject, the 
arbttraiy powers conferred by the act of t86i “led to great 
abiaei, ^ m many cases creditort were forced to accept a 
compewition, the approval of which had hem obtained :ty a secret 
tmdsrstandmg between the debtor and favoured crednors, aad 
DotunfreqoaflttybyibocrcatianQffictitiauidebtt.” iHieieavile 
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were greatly aggravated bjr the decisions of the court relating to 
proofs on oills of exchange, under which it was held that the 
holder of a current bill could prove on the bankrupt estate of an 
indorser, although the bill was not yet due, and the acceptor was 
perfectly solvent and able to meet it at maturity. Thus in large 
mercantile failures, bankers and other holders of first-class bills 
could prove and vote on the estates of their customers, for whom 
the bills had been discounted, and thus control the entire pro¬ 
ceedings, although they had no ultimate interest in the estate. 
But probably the greatest source of the abuses which arose under 
the act of 1^59 was the proxy system established by the act and 
by the rules which were subsequently made to carry it out. The 
introduction of proxies was no doubt intended to give absent 
creditors an opportunity of expressing their opinions upon any 
question which might arise. But the system was too often used 
for the purpose of stifling the views of those who took an indepen¬ 
dent part in the proceedings. The form of proxy prescribed by 
the rules contained no'iimitation of the powers of the proxy-holder 
and no impression of the opinion of the creditor. It simply 
appointed the person named in it as “ my proxy,” and tliese magic 
words gave the holder power to act in the cr^itor’s name on all 
questions that might be raised at any time during the bankruptcy. 
Hence arose a practice of canvassing for proxies, which were 
readily given under the influence of plausible representations, 
such as the holding out-of the prospect of a large composition, but 
which, when once obtained, could be used for any purpose what¬ 
soever except the receipt of a dividend. Thus it frequently 
happened that the entire proceedings were controlled by pro¬ 
fessional proxy-holders, in whose hands these documents acquired 
a marketable value. They were not only used to vote for liquida¬ 
tion by arrangement instead of bankruptcy proceedings, but not 
infrequently the matter took the form of a bargain between an 
accountant and.a solicitor, under which the former became 
trustee and the latter the solicitor in tlic liquidation, without 
any [wovision for control over expenditure or for any audit of the 
accounts. Even where^ committee of inspection was appointed 
to exercise functions of control and audit, they too were often 
appointed by the proxy-holders, and not infrequently sluired in 
the benefits. On the other hand, where the amount of debts 
represented by the proxy-holder was insufficient to cany the 
appointment of a trustee and committee, the votes could ^ sold 
to swell the chances of some other candidate. Hence ensued a 
system of trafficking in these instruments, the cost of which had 
in the long run to come out of the estate, The result was that 
undesirable persons were too frequently appointed, whose main 
object was to extract from the estate as much as possible in the 
shape of costs of administration. The debtor was practically 
powerless to prevent this result. If he attempted to do so he 
sometimes became a ta^et for the exercise of revenge. His 
discharge, which under liquidation by arrartgement was entirely 
a matter for the creditors, might be refused mdefinitely; and so 
largely and harshly was this power exercised under the proxy 
s>^m, especially where it was supposed that the debtor had 
friends who could be induced to come to his aid, that a special act 
of parliament was passed in 1887, authorizing Hie court to deal 
with cases where, under the act of 18^, a debtor had not been 
able to obtain a release from his creditors. On the other hand, 
the complaisanr debtor, although he had incurred l^e obligations 
in the most reckless manner, often succeeded in stifling investiga¬ 
tion and obtaining his release without difficulty as a return for 
his aid in carrying out the arrangement. 

TTie result of such a system could not be other than a failure. 
After the act of 1869 had been in openstion for ten years, tte 
comptrolier in bankruptcy reported that out of 13,000 annual 
failures in England and Wales, there were only looo cases (or 
aUiut 8 %) ” to which the more important provisions of Hie act 
for preventing abuses by insolvent debtors and professional 
agente applied; the other it,ooo cases (or 92 %) escaping the 
provisions whidi refer to Hie examination and discharge of bank¬ 
rupts, and to Hw accounts, charges and conduct of Hw agents 
employed.” It is not to be support that all the cases in the tetter 
class were marked liqr the abum which have been here described. 


In a laige number the proceedings were conducted by agente of 
h^h dimeter and standing, and with a due regard to Hie interests 
of the creditors. But Hie facilities for fraudulent and collusive 
arrangements afforded by theact,and the want of effective control 
over administration, inevitably tended to lower the monde of 
the latter, and to throw it into the hands of the less scrupulous 
members of the profession. Hie demand for reform, therefore, 
came from all dasses of the business community. No fewer 
thirteen bills dealing with the subject were introduced into the 
House of Commons during the ten years succeeding 1869. At 
length in 1879 a memorial, which was authoritatively descril^ed 
as “ one of the most infiuential memorials ever presented to any 
government,” was forwarded to the prime minister by a large 
body of bankers and merchants in the dty of London. The 
matter was then referred to the president of Hie Board of Trade 
(Mr Chamberlain), who made exhaustive uiquiries, smd in 1881 
introduced a measure which, with some amendments, finally 
became law under the title of the Bankruptcy Act 1883. 

Hitherto the question had been dealt with as one of legal 
procedure; it was now treated as an act of commercial legislation, 
the main object of which, while providing by carefully 
framed regulations for the equitable distribution of a 
debtor’s assets, was to promote and enforce the prin¬ 
ciples of commercial morality in the generd interests of the 
trading community. One of the chief features of the act of 1883 
is the sep^ation which it has effected between the judicial and 
the administrative functions which had previously been exercised 
by the court, and the transfer of the latter to the Board of Trade 
as a public department of the state directly responsible to 
parliament. Under the powers conferred by the act a new depart¬ 
ment was subsequently created under the title of the bank¬ 
ruptcy department of the Board of Trade, with an officer at its 
head called the inspector-general in bankruptcy. This depart¬ 
ment exercise.s, under the direction of the Board of Trade, a 
general supervision over all the administrative work arising umler 
the act. It has extensive powers of control over the appointment 
of trustees, and conducts an audit of their accounts; and it may, 
subject to appeal to the court, remove them from office for 
misconduct, neglect or unfitne.ss. A report upon the proceedings 
under the act is annually presented to parliament by the Board 
of Trade, and although the department is practically self- 
supporting, a nominal vote is each year placed upon the puUic 
estimates, thus bringing the administration under direct parlia¬ 
mentary criticism and control. The act also provides for the 
appointment and removal by the Board of Trade of a body of 
officers entiHed official receivers, with certain prescribed duties 
having relation both to the conduct of bankrupts and to 
administration of their estates, including the interim manage¬ 
ment of the latter until the creditors can be consulted. These 
officeis act in their respective districts under the general authority 
and directions of the Board of Trade, being also clothed with the 
status of officers of the courts to which they are attached. While 
effecting this supervision and control by a public department 
directiy responsible to parliament, the main objects of the measure 
were to secure—(i) An independent and public investigation 
of the debtor’s conduct; (2) The punishment of commercial mis¬ 
conduct and fraud in the interests of public morality ; (3) The 
summary and inexpensive administration of small estates whCTe 
the Msets do not exceed £300 ly the official receiver, unless 
a majority in number and Hiree-fourths in value of the creditors 
voting resolve to ^point a trustee; (4) Full control in other 
cases by a majority in value, over the appointment of a trustee 
and a committee of inspection; (5) Strict investigation of proofs 
of debt, with regulations as to proxies and votes of creditors; 
(6) An independent audit and general supervision of Hie pro¬ 
ceedings and ixmtrol of the funds in all cases. Besides amending 
and consolidating previous baidteuptcy legislation, the nteoaure 
abo contains special provisioni for the administration under 
bankruptcy law of the estates of persons djong insolvent (§ 125) 7 
and for enabling couniy courts to make administration orders for 
payment by instalments in lieu of munediate oomaiittal to prison, 
itt the case of jut^finent debtors whoae total ind^tedness does 
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not exceed jfso (§ im). It also provides for the getting in and 
administration ^ the Board of Trade of unclaimed dividends 
and undistributed balances on estates wound up under previous 
bankruptcy acts (§ ids). Lastly, it amends the procedure under 
the Debtors Act of 1869, dealing with criminal offences committed 
by bankrupts (which, |H‘ior to i^, had been treated as part 
of the banLuptcy law), by enacting that when the court orders 
a prosecution of any person for an offence under that act, it 
shall be the duty of the director of public prosecutions to institute 
and carry on ^ prosecution. 

An amending act, under the title of the Bankruptcy Act 
1890 was pas!i^ in that year, mainly with the view of supple- 
menting and strengthening some of the provisions 
IM, particularly with r^ard to the 

conditions under which a bankrupt should be discharged 
w schemes of arrangement or composition be approved by the 
court. It also dealt with a variety of matters of detail which 
experience had shown to require amendment, with the view of 
more fully carryi^ out the intentions of the legislature as 
embodied in the principal act. These two acts are to Ire construed 
as one, and may be cited collectively as the Bankruptcy Acts 
1883 and 1890. They are further supplemented by a large body 
of general rules made by the lord chamcellor with the concurrence 
of the president of the Board of Trade, which may be added to, 
revoked or altered from time to time by the same authority. 
These rules are laid before parliament and have the force of law. 

Besides thc.se general acts, various measures dealing with 
special interests connected with bankruptcy procedure have 
from time to time been passed since 1883, the chief of 
which are as follows, viz, the Bankruptcy Appeals 

*■ (County Courts) Act 1884 ; the Preferential Payments 
in Bankruptcy Act 1888, regulating the priority of the claims of 
workmen and clerks, &c. for wages and salaries; and the Bank¬ 
ruptcy (Dischaige and Closure) Act 1887, dealing with unclosed 
bankruptcies under previous acts. 

It would be out of place in this article to attempt to answer 
the question how far later legislation has solved the difficult 
problems which prior to 1883 were found so intractable, 
but it may be mentioned that in 1906 the Board of 
Trade appointed a committee to inquire into and 
report upon the effect of the provisions of the laws in force at the 
time in the United Kingdom in relation to bankruptcy, deeds of 
arrangement and composition by insolvent debtors with their 
creditors, and the prevention and punishment of frauds by 
debtors on their creditors, and any points and matters upon which 
the existing laws seemed to require amendment The committee 
received a vast amount of evidence as well as documents and 
memoranda from chambers of commerce, trade protection 
societies and influential public bodies. The scope of the inquiry 
was not limited to English law and procedure, but also embraced 
that of Germany, France, Australia, Scotland and Ireland. The 
report of the committee was issued in 1908 (Cd. 406S), and 
reference may be made to it for much \aluable information. 
The committee reported that the result of their inquiry did not 
disclose any dissatisfaction on the part of the commercial com¬ 
munity with the main features of the existing law and procedure. 
But there were certain special incidents of the law and'branches 
of its administration upon which the committee made recom¬ 
mendations. One was the prosecution and punishment of 
debtors who had committed fraud on their creditors or caused 
loss to them by improper mid reckless trading. The existing 
procedure was complained of as being dilatory, cumbersome and 
expensive, and the committee were of an opinion that where a 
debtor had cammitted an offence for which be could and ought 
to be prosecuted, prosecution and conviction, with adequate 
punishment, ought to follow speedily and decisively, and the 
chief recommendation of the cmninittee was that, while the 
existing procedure ^ould be left untouched, offences ought also 
to be punuhable on summary conviction before m^istrates and 
justices, and the provisions of the Summary Jurisdiction Acts 
applied to than, and that where an order for a prosecution is 
made on an application by the official receiver of a bankruptcy 
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court and based on his report, that court should have power to 
order the official receiver to,eonduct the {Hrosecution bkore the 
court of summary jurisdiction. The committee also reported 
that numerous d^quendee by insolvent debtors in the conduct 
of their affairs, or which had contributed to the losses sustained 
by their creditors, were not punishable or even cogniaitUe by 
courts having bankruptcy jurisdiction unless or unt 3 a debtor 
who had a receiving order gainst him, or became a bankrupt, 
applied for an order sanctioning a composition or kheme of 
arrangement with his creditors, or for an order discharging him 
from his debts. The most prominent of these delinquendes 
which were brought to the notice of the committee wereT-failure 
by a debtor to keep any books or any proper or adeijuate books 
of account in his business; trading with knowledge of insolvenry; 
gambling and speculation leading to, or contributing to, the 
debtor's insolvency or bankruptcy ; failure properly to account 
for any substantial deficiency of assets. The committee received 
a large body of evidence in favour of making delinquencies such 
as have been described punishable by imprisonment. Evidence 
was also given as to the law.s in force in Germany, France and 
Scotland, from which it appeared that such delinquencies, 
especially that of keeping no books of account, can be severely 
dealt with as criminal offences. 

After carefully weighing the evidence on both sides the com¬ 
mittee recommended that the failure or omission by a debtor who 
becomes bankrupt to have kept any books of account, or proper 
books of account, within two years next preceding his tenkriiptcy, 
in a trade or business carried on by him, if without excuse, should 
be made jiy law an offence punishable on summary conviction by 
imprisonment, subject to four important limitations, namely, 
that the law should define what books of account a person 
carrying on a trade or business must keep, following m this 
respect the law in force in France and Germany; that failure or 
omission by a debtor to have kept the required books should only 
be punishable in the event of a debtor becoming bankrupt and of 
the liquidated debts proved in the bankruptcy exceeding £*oo in 
amount; that no prosecution of a debtor for failure or omission 
to keep books of account should take place before the lapse of two 
years from the passing of the law; that a debtor should not be 
punished if he could show that his failure or omission to keep 
proper books was honest and excusable and did not contribufo 
to his insolvency, and that no prosecution should be instituted 
for the offence except by order of the bankruptcy court The 
committee made recommendations of much the same character 
with regard to punishing some of the other delinquencies men¬ 
tioned above. There were also recommendations by the com¬ 
mittee as to trading by undischaiged bankrupts, as to the 
realization of estate on bankruptcy, os to the operation of the 
law of relation back of a bankruptcy trustee’s title, as to the law 
relating to the after-acquired property of an undischarged 
bankrupt, and dealings with such property, and with respect to 
married women and their liabilities under bankruptcy law. The 
committee also reported on the law and practice relatiiffi to 
voluntary deeds of arrangement between a debtor UKr })^ 
creditors and on the compulsory regulation of assignments of book 
debts, and of agreements for the hire and purch^ of chattels. 

In addition to this repeat the annual reports of the Board of 
Trade, which are accompanied by elaborate tables of statistics, 
and by copious illustrations both of the working of the 
system and of the characteristic features and causes Sfalrtl'. 
of current insolvency, are published as porliamentoiy igtHSU’ 
papers, and may be usdully consulted by those 
interested in the subject It appears from these reports that the 
total number of insolvencies dealt with under the bankruptcy 
acts during the ten years ending 31st December 1^5, was 43,141, 
involving estimated liabilities amounting to ^1,685,678, 
eatimated assets amoun^ to £26,001417. It may also be 
pointed out that according to the officia} figures, tiie cost of 
banlmiptcy administration under the present system bu very 
oonsideraHy decreased as compared with that under the act of 
1869. Estates are also dosed at much shorter intervals, and, 
affiat is moic important from a public point' of view, it appenta 
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ttwt while the eitiotated liabilities of bankrupt e^tes during the 
ten year* endii^ 1883 amounted 09 an average to £**,380^1^ 
per annum, the estimated liabilities during the ten years ending 
1905 only averaged £6,168,567 per annum. But during the latter 
period there was an annua] average of 3496 private arrangement* 
involving a further estimated annua! liability of £4,166,354 
entered into outside of the Bankruptcy Acts by insolvent 
debtors. There are no means of ascertaining the corresponding 
amount of liabilities on private arrangements outside of the 
Bankruptcy Acts prior to 1883, and therefore a complete com¬ 
parison is impossibk'; Imt it is evident that on any method of 
computation there has been a very great diminution in the 
trading insolvency of Knglaad and Wales, while it is also dear 
as a matter of general knowledge in commercial circles, that a 
great decrease in the proportion of fraudulent trade and reckless 
speculation has Iwen a marked feature of private trading during 
the period in question. 

The cost of bankruptcy administration is provided for: (i) by 
fees charged to bankrupt estates, (2) by interest on balances at 
the credit of such estates with the bankruptcy estates account, 
and (3) by interest on unclaimed funds at the credit of estates 
under former Bankruptcy Acts. 

Out of this are paid the salaries of all the officers of the depart¬ 
ment, including the official receivers; the remuneration due in 
respect of bankruptcy services to the county court registrars; 
pensions, &c., payable to retired officers the present and 
previous Bai^uptcy Acts; cost of bankruptcy prosecutions; 
and rents, stationery, travelling and other incidental expenses. 
The system is self-supporting and involves no charge ppon the 
tax-payers of the country. It has been objected that inasmuch 
as the act professes to be based on the princi|de of enforcing 
commercial morality in the interests of the general community, 
the cost of administering it should not he cliaiged entirely to the 
bankruptcy estates omcerned. But when it is considered that a 
large part d the revenue of the deportment is derived irom funds 
to whieli estates administered under the present act have contri¬ 
buted nothing, this objection does not appear to be wdl founded. 

For the convenience of readers who may require more detailed 
information, the accompanying summary of some of the more 
important provisions of the law relating to bankruptcy 
tenaiao' pj-ogejufe jj submitted. It must be borne in mind, 
tJS^. however, that the subject is in some of its branches 
extremely intricate, and that both the law and the 
procedure are being constantly afiected by a considerable body 
of judicial interpretation, while the acts also contain detailed 
provisions with regard to many questions incident to the ad¬ 
ministration of bimkruptcy. A reference to the latest text¬ 
books or competent professional advice will always be advisable 
for those who have the misfortune to be practically interested 
ather as debtors or as creditors in bankruptcy proceedings. 

The Deeds of Arrangement Act 1887, although not fallii^ 
strictly widiin the scope of the bankruptcy law, may abo, in 
cxmsequence oi its important bearing upon the question 
*>"**•' of insolvency in England and Wales, be here noticed. 
It has been pmnted out that, under the Bankruptcy 
Acts of 1849 and t86i, non-official amingements 
deed between a debtor and the general body of his cr^itors were 
not only officially recognised, but were in certain circumstances 
made binding on all the oieditors, including those who refused 
to assent to them. Under the act of 1^, although such deeds 
were no longer recognized or made binding on non-assenting 
creditors, the procee^ngs under the “ liquidation 1^ arrange- 
moit” and “composition” dauses.wcre practicaDy private 
arrai^foiients by reaolutkm instead of deed, and were proved by 
expenenoo to ^ open to the same abuses. It has also tieen 
shown that under the act of 1883 no arrangements either by 
(teed or resedution have any force against (iKseRring creditors, 

unless cwofimued afttt full investigation and approiml of the 
bankruptcy courts. Private armngements, therefore, cease to 
form any part q{ the bankruptcy system. But they toe, never¬ 
theless, binding a* vdunUry contntett between the ddrtor and 
such c^tott a* assent to thms. Bmng, however, in the nature 


of assignments of the debtOT’s pn^rty, tl^ are either deemed 
fraudulent if the benefit of the assignment is limited to a portion 
of the creditors, or, if it is extended to all they become acts of 
bankruptcy, and, like any other voluntary assignment, are 
liable to be invalidated if made within three months prior to the 
petition on which a receiving order is made against the debtor. 
Treated as voluntary assignments, which are not binding on 
those who do not assent to them, such arrangements, where 
honestly entered into and carried out by capable administration, 
in many cases form a useful and expeditions method of liquidating 
a debtor’s afiairs, and where the debtor’s insolvency has been 
brought about without any gross misconduct they will probably 
always be laigely resorted to. The danger attending them is 
that even in cases where the debtor has been guilty of mis¬ 
conduct, a private arrangement may be used to screen his 
conduct from investigation, while in many cases it may be made 
the medium for the concealment of fraudulent preferen(%s. 
The absence of any inctependent audit of the trustees’ acrounts 
may also encourage or conceal irregularities in administration. 
PreviouB to 1887, however, much inconvenience arose from-the 
fact that the execution of these private arrangements was 
frequently kept secret, and fresh credit was obtained by the 
debtor without any oppmtunity being afforded for the new 
creditors becoming acquainted with the fact that they were 
dealing with an insolvent person, and that in many cases they 
were simply supplying the means for meeting past obligations 
in respect of which the debtor had already committed default. 
The i)eeds of Arrangement Art 1887 was therefore passed 
to compel the disclosure of such arrangements, by declaring 
them void unless registered within seven days after the first 
execution by the debtor or by any creditor. R^istration is 
effected by lodging with the registrar of bills of sole at the central 
office of the Supreme Court a true copy of the deed and of every 
inventory and schedule attached thereto, together with an 
affidavit by the debtor, stating the total estimated amount of 
property and liabilities, the total amount of composition, if any, 
and the names and addresses of the creditors. Where the 
debtor’s residence or place of business is outside the London 
bankruptcy district, the registrar is required to forward a ci^y 
of the deed to the registrar of the county court of the distnet 
where the debtor’s residence or place of business is situated. 
Both the central and the local registers are open to public 
inspection on payment of a small fee and general publicity is 
secured by the action of various trade agencies, which makes a 
practice of extracting and publishing the information for the 
benefit of tliose interested. By section 25 of the Bankruptcy 
Act 1890, every trustee under a deed of artangement is required 
to transmit to the Board of Trade wiffiin thirty days of the 
ist of January in each year an account of his receipts and pay¬ 
ments, and such accounts are open to the inspe^on of any 
creditor on payment of a small fee. They are not, however, 
subject to any kind of audit or control by the department. The 
registrar is also required to make periodical returns of the 
deeds thus registered to the Board of Trade, in order that a 
report of (xoiceedings under the Deeds of Arrangement Art 
may be induded in the annua! report which the department is 
requited to make on proceedings under the Bankruptcy Acts. 
Full statistics of such proceeding are accordingly included in 
these repwti, from which it appears that during the ten years 
ended 31st December 1905 the total numbrt of registered deeds 
of arrangement was 34,273, with estimated liabilities amounting 
to £41,663,541, and estimated assets to £23,020483. 

Summary ef Bankrufiey Procedure. —Subject to certain spedat 
provisions in the case of what are tenned “ small bankruptcies ” 
(see belowX the following summary sets forth some of the more 
important provisions of the various acts and rules relatiiw to 
bankruptcy odmintetration grouped under convenient hea(» to 
facilitate roference. In some cases the effect (rf legal dedskms 
im been embodied in the summary. 

Preliminary Proceedings. 

PetiHtm end Receiving Order. —^Auy (xnirt exeroftlng bankruptcy 
juztidiQticni in thadiatiiet in wMch he reiidw er eanies on bnsineu 
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in ^gtand or Wales may make a reoeiviiig order agmlist a debtor, 
whether a trader or not, either on his own petitioo or oo that al a 
creditor or creditors whose claims aggregate not less than /jo. In 
the case of a creditor's petiticm proof must be given of the debt, and 
of the commission of an act bankruptcy within three months 
precediiw the date of the petition. An act of bankruptcy is com¬ 
mitted if the debtor fails to satisfy the creditor's ckim upon a 
bankruptcy notice; if he makes an assignment for the benefit of 
his creditors generally i if be absconds or keeps house; if he gives 
notice of suspensioa of payments; if his goods are sold or seised 
under execution; if he files in court a declaration of inability to 
My bis debts; or if he grants a fraudulent preference or conveyance 
These acts are here enumerated in the order in which they most 
frequently occur in pructicc. 

Ohjtct and hfifrrt 0/ Htceimnn Ordar.—The object of the order is 
to protect the debtor’s property until the first meeting of creditors, 
and to bring the debtor and his affairs within the jurisdiction ol 
the court. Its effect is to stay all separate action against the 
debtor, and to constitute die official receiver attached to' the court 
receiver of the debtor’s property, although the legal title still remains 
in the debtor. MTiere then* is an estate or business to be managed 
the official receiver may appoint a special manager, who receives 
such remuneration as the creditors, or failing them the Board of 
Trade, may determine. As a consequence of the order the following 
obligations are imposed upon the debtor:—He must make out and 
submit to the officud receiver within a prescribed period a statement 
of his affairs, containing the names and addresses oi his creditors, 
the amount of their claims and the securities held by them, and the 
nature and^ valuc^ of his assets; and accounting for his deficiency. 
Any material omis.sion or false statement of his losses or expenses 
is a misdemeanour under the IX'btors Act, unless he can prove that 
he liad no intention to defraud. The statement is ojicn to the in- 
sixiction of creditors. He must also in every case submit to a public 
examination in court, in which the official receiver, the trustee and 
any creditor who has proved his debt may take part. His evidence 
may be used agaiast him. He may further be specially examined 
by the court at any time with reference to his dealings or property, 
lie must attend the first meeting of creditors, wait upon the official 
receiver, tmstec and special manager, and give all necessary informa¬ 
tion, and generally do all acts which may reasonably be required of 
him with the view of si-curing a full investigation of his affairs. He 
may be arrested if there is reasonable ground for believing that he is 
atjoiit to abscond, destniy papers or remove goods, or if he fails 
without good cause to attend any examination ordered by the court. 
The court may alto for a period of three months order his letters to 
be rc-addressed by the post-office to the official receiver or trustee. 
With regard to persons other thnn the debtor, any person capable of 
giving information respecting the debtor, his dealings or property, 
may be examined by the court, and a summary order may be made 
against such person for delivery of any property belonging to the 
debtor. 

I'irst Matting of Creditors. 

This meeting is. summoned by the official receiver, notice being 
given in the London Gatette and in a local paper, and sent by post 
to each creditor. A summary of the statement of affairs should 
accomjiany the notice, with any oliservations by the official receiver 
which he may think fit to make. The oVqect of the meeting is to 
decide whether any proposal for paypient of a composition or for a 
scheme of arrangement submitted by the debtor is to he entertained, 
or whether an application should be made to the court to adjudicate 
the debtor bankrupt. In the latter case the meeting may by an 
ordinary resolution appoint a trustee with or without a committee 
of inspection. It also give any directions as to the administra¬ 
tion of the estate. ’The meeting should be held at the place most 
convenient for the majority of the creditors. It is presided over by 
the official receiver or his deputy, who, subject to apjieal to the 
court, admits or rejects proofs for the purpose of voting. For the 
transaction of business three creditors qualified to vote, or all the 
creditors if fewer than three, must be present or represented. Only 
persons who have proved their debts are entitled to vote, and 
detailed regulations respecting proofs and the valuation of securities 
are laid down in the first and second schedules to the act of 1883. 
One of the chief alterations in the law on this point is the condition 
imposed on creditore on bills of exchange to deduct from their claims 
ttie value of the liability of prior obligants before voting, thus 
cancelling the power of controlling the proceedings previously 
possessed by penmns who had no real interest in the estate. Votes 
m^ be given in pemon or by proxy, and stringent regnlations are 
laid down with the view of preventing the abase of proioes. General 
proxies entitling the hoidi^ to exercise all the powers which the 
creditor'conld exercise if present may be given to the official receiver 
or to any person in the regular employment of the creditor. Special 
proxies may Ijc given to any person to vote for specified resolutions, 
ortor the sqipoitttment of specified penons as trustee and committee. 
Only offldat forms can be used, and the blanks most be filled up in 
the handwritiilg of the creditor or some person in his regular empMy- 
me nt, in chHling the authorised agent of a creditor resident abroad, 
n prowy must be lodged with toe official receiver not later than four 
o'aaok'on toe day befese toe meeting or adjourned meetogat whuffi 


it is to be used. Sesolntians are osdinaty, i^scial or extnardinar)i. 
An ordinary resohiiiosi is cairlad by a majodty in v^ue of tM 
creditors voting; a special resolution by a majority in number 
and three-iourtM in value of inch creditors. The only instance of 
a resolution other than tliese is that nsjuired for toe approval of 
a composition or scheme which requires a majority in number and 
three-iourths in value of all the creditors who have proved. The 
majority oi questions arising at a meeting are dneided by an ordinary 
resolution. ... ,. 

Ad]nduatton. 


If the creditore .go resolve, or if a composition or scheme of arrange¬ 
ment is not proposed by the debtor or entertained by. the creditors, 
or if entertained is not approved by the court, or it.withoat reason¬ 
able excuse the debtor fails to furnish a prcqier statement of hw 
affairs, or if his public examination is adjourned sine die, tlie court 
adjudicates the debtor bankrupt and therenpest his property vests 
in a trustee, and, subject to toe payment of the costs and fees of 
administration, is divisible amosig his creditors until all his debts 
are paid in full with interest at the rate of 4 % per annum. 

E^tct on Bankrupl.~The bankrupt is bound to aid the trustee 
in his administration, and if he wilfully fails to deliver up any part 
of his property be is guilt}' of contempt of court. He is olsp liable 
to criminal prosecution under the IJebtore Act ii with intent to 
defraud he conceals or removes property to the value of ;^io or 
upwards; or if he fails to deliver to tlie trustee all his prmierty, 
books, documents, &c.: or if be knowingly permits false debts to 
be proved on bis estate without discloHure; or mutilates, falsifies, 
destroys or parts with books or accounts ; or attempts to account 
for his property by fictitious losses ; or ji within iour montlis next 
before presentation of a bankruptcy petition, he obtains property 
on credit by false representation ; or pledges or disposes of, otlierwise 
than in the ordinaiy way of his trade, any property which has not 
been paid for; or by misrepresentation obtains me assent of his 
creditors to any agreement with rcterence to his affaire. He is also, 
under the act aS 1883, guilty oi misdemeanour if before his discharge 
he obtains credit ior more than /,2o from any person without iniorm- 
ing such person that he is no undischarged bankrupt. It is the duty 
of the official receiver to report any such facts to tlic court, and if 
the court is satisfied that there is a reasonable probability oi con¬ 
viction, it is required to order a prosecution which is then conducted 
by the director of public prosecutions. 

Disqualifications. —A Liankrupt cannot during his liankruptcy 
or until five years after his discharge, unless the bankruptcy is 
annulled or hr obtains his discharge with a certificate by the court 
that the bankruptcy was caused by misfogfunc without misconduct, 
act as a member oi the legislature, or os a justice ot tlie [leoce, mayor, 
alderman, councillor, guardian or overseer of the poor, member of a 
sanitary authority, school, highway or burial board, or select vestry 
in any part of the ITnited Kingdom. 

Annulment. —An order ot adjudication may lie annulled if the 
court is of opinion that it should not have been made, ot that the 
bankrupt’s oebts arc paid in full, or if a composition or scheme of 
arrangement is approved by the court after adjudication. 

Discharge. —The court may also at any time after the concluskm 
of the bankrupt's public examination, and after hearing the official 
reemver, toe trustee and any creditor, to all (d whom previous 
notice of the application must be given, grant the bankrupt a dis¬ 
charge either abadiutely or under conditions, but subject to the 
loUowing qualifications, viz.:—(i) If the bankrupt has committed 
a criminal offence connected with the bankruptcy, the application 
must be refused unless for special reasons tW court Mterminee 
otherwise. (2) If the assets are not equal in value to ten shillinga 
in the Mund of the unsecured liabilitieB (unless the bankrupt con 
show that he is not responsible); or if proper books have not been 
kept; or if the bankrupt has traded after knowledge of insolvency; 
or has contracted debts without reasonable probability of payment; 
or failed to account for his deficiency; or contributed to the bank¬ 
ruptcy by rasli speculation, gambling, culpable neglect or by un¬ 
justifiable expenses ; or has taken or defended legal proceedings on 
frivolous grounds r O' has within three months preceding toe 
receiving order given an undue preference; or has increts^ his 
liabilities ■with the view of making his assets equal to ten shillings in 
the pound; or lias previously bren bankrupt or made an arrange¬ 
ment with creditors ; or has wen guilty of any fraud or fraudulent 
breach of trust; then the court shall, on proof of any of these facts, 
either (a) refuse the discharge, or (i>) suspend it for a period of not 
less than two yean, or until a dividend of not less than ten sbiiliogi 
hi the pound has been paid ; or (e) qualify the order by the conditim 
that Judgment is entered up against the bankrupt for payment of 
any unpaid balance of his debffi, or of part of such balance out 
his future earnings or property. The bankrupt may, however, aftor 
two years ai^ly to the court to modify the conditions if be is unal^ 
to complv into them. An order of discharge releases the debtor 
from all his oMigations except debts due to too crown, and other 
oMigatlons of a public character which can only be disefaargad with 
toe consent of the Treasury, debts incurred by fraud, and judgment 
debts in an actioa for seduction or as a oo-responcUnt la • autri- 
monlal suit or under m affiliation order, whicb are o*^ .released to 
such extent and subject'to such conditions os the court wiay expreBato 
order. The rdeaw of the toolirapt dOM not operato aa a ndtoat 
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ol aay putner or co-obligant with him. Neither does it release 
the farakropt from liability to criminal prosecotion, 

CompositioH or Scheme of Arrangement. 

After a receiving order has been made the debtor may submit a 
proposal for the payment of a composition, or ior the liquidation of 
nls aflairs, by a trustee m otherwise, without adjudication. The 
proposal must be lodged with the official receiver m sufficient time 
to allow notice, together with a report by that officer, to be rent to 
tlie creditors before the meeting is held at which it is to be considered. 
If the proposal la entertained at the meeting by a majority in number 
and three-fourths in value of all the creditors who have proved their 
debts, and if it is thereafter approved by the court, it becomes 
binding upon all creditors who would be bound by an order of dis¬ 
charge had the debtor Iwcn adjudicated bankrupt. A similar 
proposal may be made after adjudication, and if entertained by the 
creditors and approved by the court, the adjudication may be 
annulled. The debtor's release will be subject to the terms of the 
scheme, but his future acquired property will not pass to the creditors 
unless there is an express stipulation to that effect. If default is 
made in carrying out the scheme, or if it is found that it cannot 
proceed without injustioe or undue delay, the court may at any time 
adjndicate the debtor bankrupt, in which case the scheme will iail 
to the ground, except in resp^ of post transactions under it. The 
approval of a composition or scheme does not release the debtor 
from his liabilities under the criminal law, nor from the necessity of 
undergoing a pnblic examination which must, in fact, be held and 
concluded before the approval of the court is appliol for. Also 
before such approval is given a report must lie filed by tin official 
receiver upon its terms and on the conduct ot the debtor, and the 
court must be satisfied alter hearing that oflicor and any creditor, 
that the proposal is reasonable and calculated to benefit the creditors, 
and that no criminal ofionces connected with the bankruptcy have 
been committed by the debtor. Further, if any fact is proved 
which would have prevented the debtor from obtaining an absolute 
or unconditional order of discharge had hr been adjudged bankrupt, 
the composition or scheme cannot be approved unless it provides 
roasonablc security for the payment of not less than seven shillings 
and sixpence in the pound on all the unsecured debts. Whore a 
truster is appointed to carry out the composition or scheme, all the 
provisions of the act with reference to the remuneration of the 
trustee, the custody of funds, the audit of his accounts and the 
control exercised by the Board of Trade apply in the same manner 
as they would under an adjudication. Further, the provisions 
relating to the administration of property, proof ot debts, dividends, 
Ac., will also apply, so far os the nature of the case and the terms of 
the arrangement admit. 

Property divisible among the Creditors. 

No part of tlie law of bankruptcy is more intricate, or has been 
the subject of more litigation than this, and any detail^ view of the 
effect of legal decisions can only be gathered by a perusal of the 
cases; but the following general principles may be stated ;~Thc 
terra " property ” includes not only property of which the bankrupt 
is the true owner, but property in his possession, order or disposition 
in his trade or business with the consent of the true owner, ui such 
circumstances tliat he is the reputed owner thereof. The application 
of the doctrine of reputed ownership has been considerably restricted 
In recent years by the growth of alleged trade customs, in accordance 
with which property is fr^uently lent under a contract of “ hire 
and purchase ” or otherwise; and by the decisions of the courts 
that where such custom is sufficiently proved the doctrine does not 
apply. Further, the trustee’s title not only includes property in 
the actual possession of the bankrupt, but relates Ixick to the date 
of the first act of bankruptcy committed by him within the three 
months preceding the presentation of the bankruptcy petition, and 
thus invalidates aH payments and assignments to ct^itors made 
during that period srith knowledge on the part of the creditor or 
assignee of the commission of the act of bankruptcy. In such cases 
the trustee may, therefore, require the money or propertv to be 
restored to the estate. And even where no prior act of bankruptcy 
is proved, any payment made to a creditor with the view of giving 
such creditor a preference over the other creditors, witliin the three 
months preceding the presentation of the petition on which the 
payer is made bankrupt, is rendered void as against his trustee. 
Settlements of property within the two )rears preceding the bank¬ 
ruptcy, unleu made Miorc and in consideration of marriage, or 
mue in good faith for valuable consideration, are also void, as are 
similar s^iements within ten wrs, unless it is proved that the 
settlor was (independently of the settled property) solvent at the 
date of the settlement, ana that the interest in the property passed 
to the trustees on the exeentioo of the deed. The same rule applies 
to covenants to settle in consideration of marriage foture-oequired 
property in which the debtor had no interest at the date of the 
marria^ (other tiieo property aoquired by the bankrupt through 
his wUe), if such pro^rty is not actually transferred befon the 
bankruptcy. Exemrtiooi by a creditor not completed at the date 
of the receiving order are also void, and the proce^ of anoxecutioa 
is the hands of the dierifi must with certain exceptions and sulqect 
to deduction of costs, be handed over to tile trustee. BntaHpropeity 


held by the bankrupt on trust, and tools of trade, wearing uparel. 
and bedding to a total value not exceeding /ao, sue excluded from 
the property divisible among the creditors. With respect to property 
acquired by the bankrupt, whether by gift or legacy, or consisting of 
accumulations of business or other profits after the commenceinent 
of the bankruptcy, and before he obtains his discharge, the trustee's 
title also prevails; but bona fide transactions by the debtor for value, 
other than transactions relating to freehold property, appear to be 
valid. Where the bankrupt is a beneficed clergyman the trustee 
may, subject to certain provisions for the due discharge'of the duties 
of the office, apply for the sequestration of the profits of the benefice; 
and where he is in receipt of a salary, income or pension, &c., the 
court may order any part thereof to be paid to the trustee, but where 
he is an officer of the army, navy or civil service, such order is only 
to be made with the consent of the chief of the department concernea. 

Claims of Creditors and Dividends. 

In the distribution of the debtor's property certain claims are 
entitled to priority over others. Thus the landlord, although not 
entitied to a preference out of the funds in the hands of the trustee, 
can (hstrain for unpaid rent on the goods and effects of the debtor 
remaining on the landlord's premises, but where the distraint is 
levied after the commencement of the bankruptcy this right is 
limited by the act of 1890 to six months' rent due before adjudica¬ 
tion, the remainder of his claim ranking lor dividend with the 
claims of other creditors. Various gas and water companies have 
also statutory powers of distraint under special acts, but the policy 
of recent IcgisuitioD has been to discourage any extension of such 
privileges. Where the bankrupt holds an office of trust in any 
savings bank or friendly society, any balance in his hand,s due to 
such bonk or society has been held under the acts relating to these 
bodies to lie payable in ^forunce to any other daim against the 
estate. Other preferentiiu claims are regulated by the Bankruptcy 
Acts and by the rreferential Payments in Bankruptcy Act of 1888. 
and include tuxes, parochial and other local rate.s lor not more than 
one year, wages anil salaries for four months, but not exceeding i(,50 
(limited in me case of ordinary labourers and workmen to two 
months' wages not exceeding ;£25), and agricultural laliourcrs' 
claims not exceeding one year’s wages, if hirM by special contract 
for payment of a lump sum at the end of a year. These claims are 
entitled to preference not only over funds in the hands of the trustee, 
but also over the proceeds of any distraint levied by the landlord 
within the three months prior to tlie receiving order, the latter in 
that case becoming a preferred creditor for the amount so paid. 
Articled clerks and apprentices may also be allowtri repayment of a 
proportion of the premium on their unexpired agreements. On the 
other hand, usual trade discounts (exceeding j %) must be deducted 
from traders’ proofs, and the following claims are postponed until 
the general creditors are paid in full, viz. claims by a married 
woman for loans to the husband for the purposes of hts business, 
claims for loans advanced to any person in ousincss at a rate of 
interest varying with the profits, and claims for interest in excess of 
5 % per annum. Subject to tlicse exceptions all debts provetl in 
the bunkruptcy must be paid pari passu. Any surplus after payment 
of 20s. in the pound and interest at the rate of 4 % |>er annum, 
from the date ol the receiving order, is payable to the l^nkriipt. 

Proofs of /Ml.—All claims and liabilities present or future, certain 
or contingent, arising out ot obligations incurred before the date of 
the receiving order are provable in the bankruptcy, an estimate of 
the liability m tlie case of contingent debts being made by the trustee 
subject to appeal to the court. But demands in the nature of un¬ 
liquidated damages arising otherwise than by reason of a contract. 

{ iromise or breach of trust are not provable. A secured creditor if 
le proves must either surrender hts security, or value the security 
and prove for the balance : and the trustee can thereupon, subject 
to the creditor's power in certain circumstances to amend the 
valuation, take over the security by paying the amount of tiie 
valuation, or may require it to be realized. He may be required by 
the creditor to elect which of these courses he will admt, failing 
which the equity of redemption will vest in the creditor. For further 
regulations as to proofs, the time witliin which tliey must lie lodged 
for voting and for dividend, and the manner of dealing with them, 
reference should be made to the first and second sch^ulcs of the 
act of 1883 and the rules relating thereto. 

Dividends. —^After payment of costs of administration and prefer¬ 
ential debts, it is the duty of the trustee to distribute the estate 
with all convenient speed,—the first dividend within four months 
after the first meeting of creditors, and subsequent dividends at 
intervals of not more than six months, but the declaretkin may be 
postponed for sufficient reason by the committee of inspection. 
Notice of the intention to declare a dividend is gasetted and sent 
to each creditor mentioned in the bankrupt's statement of affoirs 
who has not proved. The notice sliould state the last day for 
proving in. order to participate in the distribution, and should be 
given not more than two months before the dedatation. When 
the dividend is declared, notice of the amount due, and of the place 
where the same is payable, is sent to each creditm who baa proved, 
with a statement showing partioalais of the estate. And provisioo 
must be made for credHott at a distance, who have not had time to 
prove, for dhqmted claims, and for debfji the sabiact of claims sot 
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jrst dstsnaiiud. Ciadttoim who bU to prove before the decUntiaii 
of » dividcad ere entitled to receive their divideiidi on pioving 
before any subsequent dividend is declarto, but cannot disturb 
tl«e distramtion ot any aividend already dechu^. Befoe dis- 
tributhtg a final dividend notice is sent to every creditor whose 
claim has been notified to the trustM. but not finally estaUkhed, 
with an intimation that unless so establish witbm a specified 
period he will be excluded from participation in the estate. In the 
case of a banjp-upt firm" the joint creditors are not entitled to receive 
a dividend out of the separate property of the bankrupts until all 
the separate creditors ore paid in full. 

Trustte'a Administration. 

While the interim preservation and management of the estate is 
conducted by or under thr direct supervision of officers appointed 
by and resjmnsible to' the Board of Trade, the ultimate real^tion 
and distribution of the assets devolve upon the trustee appointed 
by the creditors. But besides acting as receiver prior to the first 
meeting of creditors, the official receiver also becomes trustee by 
operation of law on the making of an order of adjndication. He 
vacates the office when a trustee is appointed by toe creditors, and 
certified bv the Board of Trade, but again becomes trustee on too 
creditors' trustee 1>eing released, dying, resigning or being removed 
from office. As the bankrupt’s pTOjicrty vests in the trustee for the 
time being, and paases from trustee to trustee by operation of law, 
and without any formal act of conveyance, toe continuity of tluS 
ollicc is thus secured. 

Appointment of Trustee .—A trustee may be appointed by a 
majority in value of the creditors voting, at toe first or any subse¬ 
quent meeting, or toe appointroont may be left to the committee 
of inspection. In either case tlie appointment is subject to cunfirma- 
tion by the Board ol Trade, who may object on toe ground toat toe 
creditors have not acted in good faith in toe interests of toe general 
liody, or that toe person appointed is not fit to act, or occupies such 
a jiosition in relation to the debtor, to any creditor, or to the estate, 
as makes it difficult lor him to act with impartiality, or that in any 
previous case he lias been removed from ofiice lor misconduct or 
for failure without good cause to render his accounts for audit. An 
appeal from such objection to the High Court lies at toe instance ot 
a majority in value of toe creditors, but in the absence of an appeal 
it is fatal to tiie appointment. Before being confirmed, toe trustee- 
elect mast also furnish security to toe satisfaction of the Board ol 
Trade, and such security must be kept up to the ainoimt originally 
fixed, or to sucli lesser amount as toat department may require 
throughout toe tenure of the trusleesliiji, falling which toe trustee is 
liable to be removed from office. Where the creditors fail to appoint 
a trustee, the Board of Trade may do .so, but such appointment may 
at any time l>e superseded by toe creditors. 

Kemmal .—The trustee may be removed by the creditors at a 
meeting summoned for the purpose without reason assigned, or l>y 
toe Board of Trade for misconduct, or lor incapacity or failure to 
porlorni his duties, or on either of the other personal grounds of 
objection to which the ajipointmcnt is open. But the removal is 
in like manner subject to appeal at toe instance of creditors. If a 
receiving order is made against a trustee he thereby vacates office. 
He may also, with too consent of a general meetmg of creditors, 
resign, but his resignation docs not operate as a release from his 
liatnlity to account for bis administration. • 

Powers and Dtuies .—The trustee is required to take immediate 
possession of the bankrupt’s property, including deeds, liooks and 
accounts, and has toe powers of a receiver in the High Court for 
tou purpose of enforcing delivery. After payment of toe costs of 
administration it is liis duty to distribute the estate in dividends 
as spdedily as passible. He may also, and with toe sanction of the 
oommittec, or. where there is none, with that of the Board of Trade, 
oarry on the business so far as is nece.s.sary to a beneficial winding- 
up, institute or defend legal proceedings, employ a solicitor to do 
any liusincss previously sanctioned by the same authority, com¬ 
promise debts and claims, raise money on mortgage, sell property 
on cnidit, or divide toe estate where practicable among the cremtors 
in its existing form. He may. without special sanction, but subject 
to any directions which may be given by the creditors in general 
meeting, or failing them by toe committee, sell the property or any 
part or it for cash, including business goodwill and book debts, and 
rtther by public auction or private treaty, and generally exercise 
ail toe powers which the bankrupt might before adjudication have 
exercised in rdation to the property, or which are by the Bankruptcy 
Act conferred on too trustee. 

Where any part of the property is held subject to onerous obtiga- 
tions, such as toe payment of rent, &c., the trustee may disclaim 
toe same, subject in certain cases to the kave of the court, and toe 
disclairoti operates to determine aO interest in or liability in respeot 
of the pn^rty on the part of toe'estate. The trustee is required to 
keep a record book (Which is commenced by the official receiver), 
containing' mfoutes or the proceedings in the bankruptcy, and a can 
book is toe prescribed form, in which all receipts and paymmta by 
him UMft be entered. All monies received must forthurtth be paid 
into an acoeunt at the Bank of England, entitled the " Bankn^tey 
Estateg Account,” which is under the control of the Board of Trade, 
oalesa where in special circumstances the sanction of that depart¬ 


ment is obtained to the opening oi a local bamklng aooereit, but in 
no dreumstaaoes must estoto monies be paid to the trustee^s private 
account, When monies ate rm^uired for the pnipoae of toe estate, 
special cheques or money orders are iseued by the Board of Trade on 
the apjdieBtian of the trustee. 

Control over Trustee.—In his aihninistmtion of the estate tot 
trustee is subject to control by the committee of inspeetfon, the 
creditors, toe court and the Board of Tnde. The committee Is 
appointed by the creditors, and must consist of not more toad five 
nor less than three creditors or autbortied representaBves of 
creditors. It acts by a majority present at a meeting, and should 
be convened once a month unless it otherwise directs If nO' Com¬ 
mittee is npjxjinted, the Board erf Trade may give any dlrectldi'er 
permission which mi^t have been given by a committee. DireetiOtts 
given by the committee, if not inconsistent with the provisions (rf 
the act, are binding on toe trustee, unless contrary to or''overrute(I 
by those of the creditors or of the court. The official receiver or 
trustee may summon a meeting of the' creditors at any lime to 
ascertain their wishes, and must do so when no required by cmeisixth 
in value of the creditors or when directed by the court. Tiie Board 
of Trade may also direct the official receiver to summon a mceth^ 
ior the purpose of ri'viewing any act done by tlie trustee or any 
resolution of the committee of inspection. Further, toe trustee may 
apply to tor court for directions in any particular matter, and the 
court may also, on the application of any person aggrieved reverse 
or modify any act of the trustee, or make such order as it deems jtlst. 
The directions of the court override those of toe crediton. The 
Board ol I'rode is reijuired to take general cognizance <rf the conduct 
of trustees, to inquire iuto any complaints by creditors, and in the 
event of any trustee not faitufully ]>erformmg his duties, to take 
such action, including the power of removal, as may be expedient. 
11 may also direct a local investigation of the trustee's books and 
accounts, and may require liim to answer any inquiries, or may apply 
to tlie court to examine him on oath. If any Ites has arisen to tto 
estate from any misfeasance, neglect or omission of the trustee. It 
may require him to make it good. The orders of the Board of Trade 
under the powers conferred by the act may be enforced by the court 
by committal of the trustee or otlierwise. 

Audit of Accounts.—The trustee’s accounts must be audited by 
toe committee of insjicction not less tlian once in every tlirce months; 
and once in every six months, os well as at toe close of toe administra¬ 
tion, the record and cash books must also be submitted with the 
vouchers, and the committee’s certificate of audit to the Board ot 
Trade for final audit. If it appears that the trusts lias retained 
more than £s° i” l*und for more than ten days without a satisfactory 
explanation, he may lx- removed from office, surcharged with interest 
at toe rate of go % per annum and lose all claim to remuneration. 

Prmuneraiwn .—The trustee's remuneration is fixed by the 
creditors or by toe committee if so authorized by tliem. It must 
lie in toe nature of a percemtage on the amount of the realizations 
and on toe dividends. If one-fourth of the creditors in number or value 
dissent from the resolution, or if the bankrujit satfsftes the Board 
of Trade toat toe remuneration is excessive, ^ Board may review 
the same and fix the remuneration. A trustee may not receive any 
remuneration for services rendered in any other capacity, e.g. as solici¬ 
tor, anctloneer, &c., beyond that voted to him as trustee; nor may he 
shore his remuneration with tiie bankrupt, the solicitor or other person 
emjiloyed about tile bankruptcy ; or receive from any person any 
gift, or other pecuniary or jiersonal benefit in connexion toetewitli. 

Costs .—A trustee receiving remuneration is not allowed the costa 
of any other person in respect of duties which ought to be performed 
by himself. All bills of solicitors and other agents employed must 
ixi taxed before payment, as being in accordance rrith the prescribed 
scales of costs ; and toe taxing master must satisfy himself tliat the 
employment has been properly authorized before the work was done. 
All bills of costs must^ delivered to the trustee within seven days 
of to* request tor the samo,^ otherwise the estate may be dlstrlbuteil 
without regard to such costa. 


Jlelease.-When toe property, so far os it is capable of realizatlofiv 
has been realized add distributed, the trustee must apply to the 
Board of Trade for his release, forwarding to each creditor a notice 
of his having done so, together with a copy of his final accounts 
and the Board of Trade, after preparing and oonsidering a resort on 
toe same, and toe objections of any person interested, may, sulrfect 
to apjieal to the High Court, grant or withhold the release. If a 
release is withheld, the court may, on the application of any person 
interested, make such order against the troslee as it thinks just. 
The release when granted operates aa a removal from office, and 
thereupon the official receiver again becomes trustee, and is tliuo 
in a position, even after the nominal close of the bankruptcy, to deal 
with any circumstances which may arise, or which have not beefl 
foreseen and provided for. 

Small Bankruptcies. 

When the offi^ receiver reports, or the conrHs otoerwlso Satisfied 
thia the debtor's property is not likely to reiJlite more ttttn /300, 
toe court may nuke oa oeder for the summary administrotfoii <3 the 
estate, in whkh care, if toe debtor is adjudged hankrapt,-toe «Qciia 
receiver in the te-dinary course becomes and renu^ trustee, «&d 
certain other raodificatioBs are ■eaectod with the yieS%simpIif^g 


III. It a 
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Mul Mcetmting the procedim. The chief of thew modificetioiw 
■M M &iUow>, vix. the Board al Trade acts as committee of inspec¬ 
tion : there is no advertietmeBt of the proceedings in a local paper ; 
ia l^al proceedings all qnestimis of law and fact are determined by 
the coart without a jury ; adjudication may be made on a report by 
ttw official receiver before the first moeti^ of creditors where no 
composition or scheme is proposed ; meetings of creditors may be 
held in the town where the court sits or the official receiver's office 
is situated; notice to creditors of meetings other than the first 
meeting, or of application by a debtor for his discharge, are dispensed 
with in the case'of creditors for amounts not exceeding £2. Costs, 
other than a sdicitor's charges, may be jiaid without taxation ; and 
the time for declaring the first dividend is extended to six months, 
but the whole estate must Iw realised and distributed within this 
period if practicable. No modification, however, is pe^ittod in 
the procMure relating to the public examination and discharge of 
the bikrupt. Notwithstanding that an order has been made for 
summary administration, the creditors may at any time by a resoiu- 
tion passed by a majority in number and three-fourths in value 
cf those voting at die meeting, appoint a trustee in place of the 
official receiver, in which case the summary order ceases to be 
operative. 

SciiUish Bankruptcy Lrgislatiim. 

In Scotland, as in England, the law of bankruptcy arose as a 
remedy against the frauds of in.solvent debtors. It was declared 
1 ^ an act of the Scottish parliament (i6si, c. 18) that no debtor 
after insolvency should fraudulently dimmish the fund belonging 
to his creditors, and if a deed of assignment was gratuitously 
executed aftier the contracting of debt in favour of a near relation 
or a confidential friend, fraudulent dealing was to be presumed. 
The act i6g6, c. 5, settled the definition of a notour or notorious 
bankrupt, a question which had previously engaged the attention 
of tlie judges of die court of session. The statute defines “ a 
notour bankrupt ” to be any debtor who, being under diligence 
by horning or caption, at the instance of his creditors, shall be 
either imprisoned, or retire to the abbey or any other privileged 
place, or flee or abscond for his personal security, or defend his 
person by force, and who shall afterwards be found, by sentence 
of the lords of session, to be insolvent. Bankruptcy as thus 
defined was, it is said,^ intended to afford a remedy against 
fraudulent preference by debtors, and not as the ground-work 
of a general process of distribution, although by later statutes 
it liccame a necessary requisite of every such process. The 
exceptions recognized in the act of 1696, of persons absent from 
Scotland and therefore not liable to imprisonment, or of persons 
exempted therefrom by special privileges, were removed by later 
legislation. The old English distinction between traders and 
non-traders, it will be observed, is not recognized in Scottish 
law. The statute made null and void all voluntary dispositions, 
assignations and other deeds made after or within sixty days 
before bankruptcy. 

In 1856 was passed the Bankruptcy (Scotland) Act, by which 
the law of bankruptcy in Scotland is mainly regulated. By this 
act, notour (•'.«. legally declared) bankruptcy was constitutki:— 

I. By sequestration (or adjudication in England and Ireland); 
and 

3. By insdvcncy concurring either—(a) with a duly executed 
charge for payment or (b) with sale of ^ects belongii^ to the 
debtor under a poinding or under a sequestration for rent, or 
making application for Ae benefit of ensio bonarum. 

Notour bankruptcy continues, in cases of sequestration, until 
the debtor has obtained his discharge and in other cases until 
insolvency ceases. Sequestration may be awarded of the estate 
of any person in the following cases 

1. Living debtor subject to jurisdiction of Scottish courts— 
(«) on his own petition with concurrence ,of qualified creditors, 
or {b) on petition of qualified crediton,'fmrvided he Ire a notour 
bankrupt, and have had a dwelling-house or {ilace of business 
in ScQtrand within the previous year. 

2. In the case of a deceased debtor, subject at his death to the 
jurisdiction of the court—(a) on the petition of his mandatory; 
or (lb) on the petition of qualified creditors (§ 13). 

^uestration may be awarded either by the court of session 
or by the sheriff. A sequestration may be recalled by a majority 
in nttmher and four-fifths in value of the creditors, who may 
prefer to wind up the estate by private arrangement. If the 


sequestration proceeds, the crediton hold a meeting, and by 
a majority in value elect a trustee to administer the estate, and 
diree commissioners (being creditors or their mandatories) to 
assist and control the odmuiistration and declare the dividends. 
The bankrupt (under pain of imprisonment) must give all the 
information in his power regarding his estate and he must be 
publicly examined on oath before the sheriff; and “ conjunct 
and confident persons ” may likewise be examined? The bank¬ 
rupt may be discharged either by composition or without com¬ 
position. In the latter case (i) by petition with concurrence 
of all the aeditors, or (2) after six months with concurrence of 
a majority and four-fifths in value of the creditors, or (3) after 
eighteen months with concurrence of a bare majority in number 
and value, or (4) after two years without concurrence. In the 
last case the ju^e may refuse the application if he thinks the 
bankrupt has fraudulently concealed his effects or wilfully 
failed to comply with the law. This act ■was amended by the 
Bankruptcy and Real Securities Act 1837, which deals 
the cost of competition for trusteeships; the Bankruptcy 
Amendment (Scotland) Act i860, which enables the court to 
recall a sequestration where it is more convenient that the estate 
should be wound up in England or Ireland ; and the Bankruptcy 
Amendment Act (Scotland) 1875, which makes the wages of 
clerks, shopmen and servants preferential claims for a period 
not exceeding four months and an amount not exceedit^ £50, 
while the claims of workmen ore placed on a similar footing for 
a period not exceeding two montbs. Some important changes 
were subsequently introduced, one of the principal being that 
effected by the Debtors (Scotland) Act 1880, which abolished 
imprisonment for debt, but which, like its English prototj-pe 
(the Debtors Act 1869), contains a series of important provisions 
for the punishment of fraudulent bankrupts. Under these pro¬ 
visions the laws of the two countries un that subject arc practically 
assimilated, although some minor differences still survive. One 
of the most important of these differences is, that while the 
Scottish act makes the failure, within the three years prior to 
the sequestration, to keep “ such liooks and accounts as, accord¬ 
ing to the usual course of any trade or business in which he 
(the debtor) may have been engaged, are necessary to exhibit 
or explain his transactions ” a criminal offence, the English 
act contains no provision of an analogous character ; the non¬ 
keeping of such books being treated as a fact to be taken into 
account in dealing with tlie debtor’s application for his discharge 
but not coming within the scope of the criminal law. On the 
other hand, there are a few minor trading irregularities dealt 
with in thp English act which are not specifically included in that 
of Scotland. Another important distinction is that under the 
Scottish act the same offences may be treated differently, accord¬ 
ing as they are brought for trial before the court of justiciary 
or a sheriff and jury, in which case the maximum penaltv is tw’o 
years’ imprisonment; or before a sheriff without a juiy, in 
which case the penalty is limited to imprisonment for a period 
not exceeding sbety days. This distinction admits of a useful 
elasticity in the administration of the law, having regard to the 
comparative importance of the case, which is hardly possible 
uncte tlie English act 

Another most important modification of the law is effected 
by the Debtors Act 1880, combined with the Bankruptcy and 
Cessio Act 1881, and the Act of Sederunt anent Cessios of the 
22nd of December 1.882. Under the law existing prior to these 
enactments, the process of eessie bonarum operated chiefly as a 
means for obtaining release from imprisonment for debt on a 
formal surrender by a debtor of all his goods and estate. But 
under this process the debtor was not entitled to a discharge, 
and his future-acquired property was still subject to diligence 
at the instance of unsatisM creditors. By abolishing im¬ 
prisonment for debt (except in regard to crown debts and 
public rates and assessments), the legislature ako practically 
abolished this use of the process of cessio, and the process itself 
would probably have become obsolete, but for certain changes 
effected by the act of 1881, which have gjv^ it a different and 
more ext^ed scope. Among these changes may be noted (i) 
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the extension to “ any creditor of a debtor who b notour bank¬ 
rupt,” without reference to the amount of his debt, of the i%ht 
hithoto limited to the debtor himself, to petition the court for a 
decree of cessio, the piayer of the petition, whether presented by 
the debtor or by a cr^tor, being ” to appoint a trustee to take the 
management and disposal of the debtor’s estate for behoof of 
his creditors ” ; (s) the discretionary power given to the court 
upon such petition to award sequestration under the bankruptcy 
act, in any case where the liabilities of the debtor exceed £300; 
and (3) the ^ht of the debtor to a;^Iy for his discharge under 
similar conditions to those obtaining in the case of sequestration. 
An important modification of the law relating to discharge which 
equally affects a debtor under the Bankruptcy and Cessio Acts, 
is also effected by the provision of the act of 1881, which requires, 
in addition to the concurrence of creditors, the fulfilment of one 
of the following conditions, vir., " (a) That a dividend of five 
shillings in the pound has been paid out of the estate of the 
debtor, or that security for payment thereof has been found to 
the satisfaction of the creditors; or (b) that the failure to pay 
five shillings in the pound has, in the opinion of the sheriff,, 
arisen from circumstances for which the debtor cannot justly 
be held responsible.” Orders of cessio are only made in the 
sheriff courts, and when made, the court also appoints a 
trustee, who conducts the proceedings without the control 
exercised by the creditors in a sequestration. Under these 
conditions it will be seen that the original purpose and con¬ 
stitution of the process of cessio has entirely disappeared, 
and it has now b^me a modified form of official bankruptcy 
procedure, with a less elaborate routine than in the case of 
sequestration, and one perhaps more suitable to the smaller 
class of cases, to which in practice it is limited. 

The Bankruptcy Frauds and Disabilities (Scotland) Act 1884 
applies to sequestrations and decrees of ce.ssio the criminal 
provisions of § 31 of the English Bankruptcy Act 1883, relating 
to the obtaining of credit for £20 and upwards by an undischarged 
bankrupt, without disclosure of his position. It also places the 
law relating to the disqualifications attaching to such bankrupts 
on a similar footing to that of the English act. 

The Judicial Factors Act 1889 contains a provision calculated 
to check exce.ssive costs of administration, by requiring that 
where the remuneration of a tru.stee under a sequestration is to 
be fixed by the commissioners, intimation of the rate of re¬ 
muneration is to be given to the creditors and to the accountant 
of court before being acted on, and the latter officer is empowered, 
subject to appeal, to modify the same if he deems it expedient. 

It may be pointed out that the Deeds of Arrangement Act 
1887, which applies to England and Ireland, does not apply to 
.Scotland, and there is no analogous provision requiring registra¬ 
tion of private deeds of assignment for the benefit of creditors 
as a condition of their validity in that country. 

Finally, it is to be noted that the office of accountant in bank¬ 
ruptcy, which was established by the Bankruptcy Act 1856, 
has under the Judicial Factors Act i88g been abolished, the 
duties being merged in those of the office of accountant of the 
court of session. 

Irish Bankruptcy Legislation. 

The Irish law of bankruptcy is regulated by the ^0 leading 
Irish statutes of 1857 and 1872, together with the Irish Debtors 
Act 1872, and corresponds in its main features to some of the 
older English enactments, with modifications adopted from the 
English act of 1869. It may be pointed out, however, that the 
system of liquidation by arrangement and composition without 
the approval or control of the court, which proved fatal to the 
success of the latter, has not at any time been imported into the 
Irish law. A special act was pused in 1888 for establishing 
local tet^uptcy courts in certain districts in Ireland, and an 
act was also passed in 188^, applying the main provisions of the 
English act of 1888, relating to preferential payments in bank¬ 
ruptcy, to Irelsmd. 

The Deeds of Arrangement Act 1887, which has been already 
discusaed above under tiie head of English bankruptcy legislation, 
also applies in its main provisions to Ireland, and as supplemented 
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by the Irish Deeds of Arrangement Amendment Act 1890, 
places the law relating to this branch of insdvency pracedute 
upon a similar footing in both countries, so far as regards the 
publicity of such de^. The last-mentioned act also requires 
a similar registration of aU {letitions for arrangement under 
the Bankruptcy Act 1857. (J. Sis.*) 

COMPARATIVK LaW 

British Empire .—In most parts of the British empire the law 
of bankruptcy has been modelled upon the English ssmtem. 
This is particularly the case in Australia and New Zealand. 
Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia and New Zealand 
follow toe lines of the existing English acts. In Queensland, 
Tasmania and New South Wales toe system is mther that of 
toe English act of 1869, leaving more to toe creditors’ manage¬ 
ment and less to officiidism. 

One point may be mentioned in which the Australian ralonies 
have improved on the English system. Under the English acts 
a liankrupt is under no obligation to apply for his discharge. 
The result is that the United Kingdom contains a population of 
70,000 undischarged bankrupts—a manifest danger to the 
trading communily. Under the bankruptcy systems of New 
South Wales, Victoria and New Zealand, a bankrupt is bound 
to apply for his discharge within a fixed period, otherwise he is 
guilty of a contempt of court. 

In Canada, under the British North America Act 1867, the 
Dominion parliament has exclusive legislative power in r^ard 
to bankruptcy and insolvency: but there is no existing Dominion 
act on the subject. A Dominion act was passed in 1875, but 
repealed in 1880. The failure of this act may perhaps be ascri^d 
to the diversity of the pre-existing provincial systems, embracing 
sucli contrasts as the English law of Ontario, and the French 
code based on cessio bortorum —^which ruled in Quebec. Baiik- 
ruptcy is dealt with in a fragmentary way by the provincial 
legislatures by acts regulating such matters as priority of 
execution creditors, fraudulent assignlnents and preferences, 
imprisonment of debtors, administration of estates of deceased 
insolvents. 

In Cape Colony and Natal English law is substantially 
followed. In the Transvaal, where Roman-Dutch law prevails, 
the law governing the subject is toe Insolvency Law, No. 13 of 
1895. It provides for voluntary surrender and compulsorj' 
.sequestration. The law of the Orange River Colony is similar. 

In British Guiana, Gambia, Jamaica, Hong Kong, Mauritius, 
Grenada, Trinidad, Tobago and the Straits Settlements the law 
is modelled on the English pattern. 

In India.insolvency is regulated by toe Indian Insolvency Act 
1848, extended by toe Act XL of 1889. 

An English bankrupt, it may be added, is entitled to plead 
his discharge in Engird as a defence in a colonial egurt. The 
explanation is this. The Ei^lish act vests all toe bankiupt’s 
property, whether in the United Kingdom or in the colonies, in 
his trustee in bankruptcy. Having thus denuded him of every¬ 
thing, it has been held to follow that the bankrupt’s discharge 
must also receive recognition in a colonial court. 

France.—Bankruptcy in France is regulated by the Commercial 
Code of 1807, amended and supplemented by the law of qth 
June 1838. By Article 437 of the code bankruptcy is defined as 
toe state of a trader who is unable to meet his commercial 
engagements. Simple insolvency of this kind is known in France 
as faiUiie. Insolvency attended with circumstances of mis¬ 
conduct or fraud is known as banqueroute simple or banqueroute 
fraudtdeuse. Only a trader can become bankrupt. The debt, 
too, for obtaining adjudication must be a commercial debt, the 
laws regulating bankruptcy being designed exclusively for the 
protection of commerce. To be i^e a bankrupt a tr^er need 
not be insolvent: it is sufficient that he has suspended payment. 
Commercial companies of all kinds ore liable to be declared 
bankrupt in toe same manner os individual traders. A trader- 
debtor can be adjudicated bankrupt upon his own petition, or 
upon toe petition of a creditor, or by the court itself propria 
moht. A ^titioning debtor must within fifteen days file at the 
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pffigf of the Tribunal of Commerce of the district, a declaratiOT 
of suspension, with a true account of his conduct and of the 
state of his affairs, showing his assets, debts, profits and iMses 
and personal expenses. On adjudication the Tribunal of Com¬ 
merce appoints a person, called a syndic prooiseirt, to mai^e 
the bankrupt's estate, and a juge commissaire is also named to 
supervise the syndic. A bankruptcy terminates by an ordinary 
composition (concordat), a sale of the debtor’s assets (uniim), or 
a composition by reUnquishnicnt of assets. It is a striking 
feature of the French system, and highly creditable to French 
commercial integrity, that a discharge in bankruptcy, even 
when accompanied by a declaration d’excusabilitt, leaves the 
unpaid balance a debt of honour. At tlic time of the French 
Revolution the National Convention passed a resolution that 
any man who contracted a debt should never be free from 
liability to |>ay it. The spirit of this resolution stiU survives, 
for until a trader has paid every penny Uiat he owes he is not 
rehabilitated and remains under the stigma of various dis¬ 
abilities : he has no political rights, he cannot hold any public 
office, or act as a stockbroker, or sit on a jury. Banqueroule 
simple is where the bankrupt has been guilty of grave faults 111 
the conduct of his business, such as extravagance in livmg, 
hazardous speculation or preferrii^ creditors. Banqueroule 
frauduleuse involves the worse delinquency of fraud. Both 
banqueroule simple and banqueroule frauduleuse are punish¬ 
able,-the latter with penal servitude ranging from five to 
twenty years. 

6’nwany.—Bankruptcy in Germany is governed by a code 
pus.sed in 1877. Prior to this each state had its system and the 
law was “ wholly diaotic.” The same distinction is drawn in 
Germany as in France between mere commercial failure and 
bankruptcy, simple or fraudulent. Simple bankruptcy is 
established by such offences as gambling, dealing in “ futures,” 
disorderly book-keeping or extravagance in living: fraudulent 
bankruptcy, by offences of a deeper dye—the concealment of 
property, the fal.sifying»of books, the manufacture of fictitious 
debts and the giving of illegal preferences. Botli kinds of 
bankruptcy are punishable, fraudulent bankruptcy by penal 
servitude, or in case of mitigating circum.stunces, by imprison¬ 
ment for not less than three montiis. Accessories in fraudulent 
bankruptcies are liable to penal servitude—for instance, a 
creditor who conspires with the debtor to secure an advantage 
to the prejudice of the other debtors. The ci^itors are called 
together within one month from the date of adjudication, and at 
their meeting they may appomt a committee of their number to 
advise with the trustee. It is the duty of the court to see that 
the trustee performs his functions. Estates are liquidated with 
great rapidity. In order that the creditors may receive dividends 
at the earliest moment, it is customary to sell the assets by 
auction. Tlie creditors by a majority in number and three- 
fourths in value may accept a composition, but such an arrange¬ 
ment must have the approval of the court. The fees are very 
moderate: in an ordinary bankruptcy the attorney’s fees do 
not, it is said, exceed £$. 

—bankruptcy in Italy is regulated by the Commercial 
Code of 1883 (Part III.). Only merchants can pass through the 
bankruptcy court Merchants arc defined by the code as those 
who, os an habitual profession, engage in commercial business. 
This definition includes merchant companies. Bankruptcy 
proceedings may be taken either by the debtor or by a creditor 
for a commercial debt, or may be ordered by the court The 
amount of the debt b immaterial: ^,«mall sum will suffice, 
provided its non-payment b proof of insolvency. Bankruptcy 
can only be declared where there is insolvency. The judgment 
adjudicating a debtor bankrupt deprives the bankrupt of the 
right to administer his affairs, and nominates a trustee to realize 
the property under the superintendence of a judge and a com- 
misaam of Creditors. All the pi^rty of the bankrupt, uwvablo 
and immovable, u sold by auction and distributed in dividends. 
This b one way of closing the bankruptcy, but it may also be 
closed by an arrangement. No minimum percentage b required 
for such arrangement, but it must have the assent of creditors 


representing three-fourths of the bankrupt’s indebtedn^. 
Composition before bankruptcy b not recognized ly Italian 
law. Bankrupts are liable to criminal proceedmgs involving 
purusbments more or less heavy for offences against the law, *.g. 
for not keeping books in the way prescribed by law. 

VniUd Sfebr.-—After much fragmentary l^islation the 
bankruptcy system of the United States b now embodied in the 
National Bankruptcy Act of 1898, as amended by the act of 
lyoc The acts of bankruptcy under the act may be summarized 
us follows: where a debtor (i) removes any of hb property to 
hinder or delay lib creditors; (2) being insolvent, transfers 
property with intent to prefer a creditor; (3) suffers any creditor 
to obtain a preference; (4) makes a general assignment for the 
benefit of bb craditore; (s) “ admits in writing liis inability to 
pay bb debts and hb willi^ness to be adjudicated a bankrupt 
on that ground” These acts of bankruptcy do not indude, it 
win be observed, non-payment by a debtor of his debts. A 
debtor can therefore only be adjudicated a bankrupt on the 
ground of indebtedness with hb own consent in writing. l‘re- 
sumaWv the legislature Biought that the desire to obtain the 
protection and privilege of bankruptcy would Ite a sufficient 
inducement to confess insolvency, where such insolvency, in 
fact, exists. 

To constitute a fraudulent preference it is not necessary, as 
it b under Englisli law, that the payment should be made “ with 
a view to prefer ” the favoured creditor. It is enough that tlic 
creditor b preferred. This avoids the nice questions of legal 
casuistry which have emljarrassed ihe English courts, and it is 
the more rational rule, for creditors are not concerned with a 
debtor’s intention. Any person, Uader or non-trader, may 
avail himself of the act, but, in the case of a corporation, there 
is thb peculiarity: it may be petitioned against but cannot 
petition. 

Insolvency is construed in a practical sense ; that is, a person 
b insolvent where the aggregate of hb property, at a fair valua¬ 
tion, is insufficient to pay hb debts; but he b not necessarily 
insolvent because hb realized assets are insufficient to meet his 
liabilities. 

Involuntary proceedings can only be taken against debtors 
owing $1000 or over, with certain exceptions. A petitioning 
creditor’s debt must amount to I500. 

'I’he administration of the law of bankrupU7 is entrusted to 
Ihe dbtrict courts and b exercised tlirough the medium of certain 
officers appointed the courts and called referees. The creditors 
appoint a trustee or trustees of the estate. 

So sooB as hb judicial examination is over the bankrupt 
may offer hb creditors a composition, but to take effect ffie 
composition must be approved by the court after hearing 
objections. 

The discharge is the key to the efficiency of every b^kruptcy 
system. By the control which liie court thus holds, it b enabled 
to bring its moral censorship to bear on a debtor’s conduct and 
so maintain a high standard of commercial integrity. Under 
the United States system the judge b to investigate the merits 
of the application and to discharge the bankrupt, unless he 
has (i) committed an offence punbhable by imprisonment; (2) 
with intent to conceal his financial condition._ destroyed, con- 
c^ed, or failed to keep books of account or records from which 
such condition might be ascertained; or (3) obtained peperty 
on credit from any person upon a materially false statement in 
writing made to such person for the purpose of obtaining such 
poperty on credit; or (4) at any time, subsequ^ to (he first day 
of the four months immediately preceding the filing of fiw pMion, 
transferred, removed, destroyed or concealed any of his poperty 
with intent to hinder, delay or defrag his creditors; or (5) in 
vobtntary proceedings been granted a discharge in bankruptcy within 
six years ; or (t)in the course of poceedings in bankruptcy refused 
to obey any lawful order of or to answer any materid question 
appoved by the court. 

It b significant that the italicaed qualifications were 
t!o the act of 1898 by the eiqierience of five years of its 
working. (E-Ma.) 
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tAMn. OiraOB URRAnn (iSm-iSSi), British miscel- 1 
loneous writer, was bom at Birmingham on and of March 
iSai. After a brief experience in a variety of trades, he became 
at the age of seventeen a contributor to various newspapers, 
and subsequently a playwright, being the author (d two plays, 
a couple of burlesques and several lyrics. Between 1848 and 
1864 he edited in succession a variety of newspapers, induding 
the Birmingham Mercury and the Dublin Daily Express, and 
published several volumes of miscellaneous prose and verse. 
He died in London on the ^rd of May 1881. 

BANKS, SIR JOSEPH, Bart. (1743-1830), English naturalist, 
was born in Argyle Street, London, on the 13th of February 1743. 
His fatlier, WtUiam Banks, was the son of a successful Lincoln¬ 
shire doctor, who became sheriff of his county, and represented 
Peterborough in parliament; and Joseph was brought up as 
the son of a rich man. In 1760 he went to Oxford, where he 
showed a decided ta.ste for natural science and was the means of 
introducing botanical lectures into the university. In 1764 he 
came into possession of the ample fortune left by his father, 
and in 1766 he made his first scientific expedition to Newfound¬ 
land and Labrador, bringing back a rich collection of plants and' 
insects. Shortly after his return, Laptnin Cook was sent by the 
government to observe the transit of Venus in the Pacific Ocean, 
and Banks, through the influence of his friend Lord Sandwich, 
obtained leave to join the expedition in the “ Endeavour,” 
which was fitted out at his own'expensc. He made the most 
careful preparatiems, in order to be able to profit by eveiy 
opportunity, and induced Ur Daniel Solander, a distinguished 
pupil of Linnaeus, to accompany him. He even engaged draughts¬ 
men and painters to delineate such objects of interest as did not 
admit of lieing transported or preserved. The voyage occupied 
three years and many hard.ships had to be undergone; but 
the rich harvest of discovery was more than adequate compensa¬ 
tion. Banks was equally anxious to join Cook’s second exp^ition 
and expended large sums in engaging a.ssistunts and furnishing 
the necessary equipment; but circumstances obliged him to 
relinquish his purf)ose. He, however, employed the assistants 
and materials he had collected in a voyage to Iceland in 1773, 
returning by the Hebrides and .Staffa. In 1778 Banks succeeded 
Sir John Pringle as president of the Royal Society, of which he 
had been a fellow from 1766, and held the office until his death. 
In 1781 he was made a baronet; in 1795 he received the order 
of the Bath ; and in 1797 he was admitted to the privy council. 
He died at Islcworth on the 19th of Jime iBso. As pre.sident 
of the Royal Society he did much to raise the state of science 
in Britain, and was at the some time most assiduous and success¬ 
ful in cultivating friendly relations with scientific men of all 
nations. It was, however, objected, to him that from his own 
predilections he was inclined to overlook and depreciate the 
labours of the mathematical and physical sections of the Royal 
Society and that he exercised his authority somewhat despotically. 
He bequeathed his collections of books and botanical specimens 
to tire British Museum. His fame rests rather on what his 
liberality enabled other workers to do than on his own 
achievements. See J. H. Maiden, Sir Joseph Bantu (1909). 

BANKS, NATHANIEL PRENTISS (1816-1894), American 
politician and soldier, was bom at Waltham, Massachusetts, 
on the 30th of January *8r6. He received only k common 
school education and at an early age began work as a bobbin- 
boy in a cotton factory of which his father was superintendent. 
Subsequently he edited a weekly paper at Waltham, studied 
law and was admitted to the bar, his energy and bis ability 
as a public speato soon winning him distinction. He serv^ 
as a Free Soiler in the Massachusetts house of representatives 
from 1849 to 1853, and was speaker m 1851 and 1853 ; he was 
president of the state Constiriitional Convention of 1853, and 
in the same year was elected to the national House of Repre¬ 
sentatives Its a coalition candidate of Democrats and Free 
Soiiers. Althmtgh re-elected in 1854 as an American or “ Know- 
Nothing” he sooir left this party, and in 1855 presided over a 
mpublican oooventitm in Massachusetts. At the opening of 
the Thirly-Fouilh Congress the anti-Nebraska men gradually 
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united in supporting Banks for speaker, Arid aftn dne sA the 
bitterest and moat protracted speakership contests in the history 
of congress, lasting from tire 3gd of December 1855 to the and 
of February 1856, he was cboeen on the 133rd ballot. This has 
been called the first national victory of the RepuUitam part^. 
Re-elected in 1836 as a Republican, he resigned his seat in 
December 1857, and was governor of Mawchusetts from 1858 
to 1861, a periixi marked by notable administrative and eduoa- 
tional reforms. He then succeeded George B. McClellan as 
president of the Illinois Central railway. Although while 
governor he had been a strong advocate of peace,'he was one 
of the earliest to ofier his services to President Lincoln, who 
appointed him in 1861 major-general of volunteers. Ihqiks was 
one of the most prominent of the volunteer officers. When 
McClellan entered upon his Peninsular Campaign in 1863 the im¬ 
portant duty of defending Washington from the army of “ Stone¬ 
wall ” Jackson fell to the corps commanded by Bainks. In the 
spring Banks was ordered to move agairuit Jackson in the 
Shenandoah Valley, but the latter with superior forces defeated 
him at Winchester, Virginia, on the 35th of May, and forced hm 
back to the Potomac river. On the 9th of August Banks again 
encountered Jackson at Cedar Mountain, and, though greatly 
outnumbered, succeeded in holding his ground after a very 
sanguinary battle. He was later placed in command of the 
garrison at Washington, and in November sailed from New York 
with a strong force to replace General B. F. Butler at New 
Orleaiw as commander of the Depiartment of the Gulf. Being 
ordered to co-operate with Grant, who was then before Vicksburg, 
he invested the defences of Port Hudson, Louisiana, in May 1863, 
and after three attempts to carry the works by storm he began 
a regular siege. The garrison surrendered to Banks on the 9th 
of July, on receiving word that Vicksbuig had fallen. In the 
autumn of 1863 Bonks organized a number of expeditions to 
Texas, chiefly for the purpose of preventing the French in Mexico 
from aiding the Confederates, and secured possession of the region 
near the mouths of the Nueces and the Rio Grande. But his 
Red River expedition, March-May 1864, forced upon him by 
superior authority, was a complete failure. In August 1863 he 
was mustered out of the service, and from 1865 to 1873 he was 
again a representative in congress, serving os chairman of the 
committee on foreign affairs. A personal quarrel with Presitot 
Grant led in 1873, however, to his joining the Liberal-Republican 
revolt in support of Horace Greeley, and as the Liberal-Republican 
and Democratic candidate he was defeated for re-election. In 
1874 he was successful as a Democratic candidate, serving one 
tenn (1875-1877). Having rejoined the Republican party in 
1876, he was United States marshal for Massachusetts from 
1879 until 1888, when for the ninth time he was elected to 
Congress. He retired at the close of his term (1891) and died 
at Waltham on the ist of September 1894. 

BANKS, THOMAS (1735-1803), English sculptor, son of a 
surveyor who was land steward to the duke of Beaufort, was 
born in London on the 39th of December 1735. He was taught 
drawing by his father, and in 1750 was apprenticed to a wood- 
carver. In bis .spare time he worked at sculpture, and before 
1772, when he obtained a travelling studentship and proceeded 
to Rcnne, he had already exhibited several fine works. Return¬ 
ing to England in 1779 he found that the taste for classic poetry, 
ever the source of bis insfriration, no longer existed, and he ipent 
two years in St Petersburg, being employed by the empress 
Catherine, who purchased his “ Cupid tormenting a Butte^.” 
On his return he modelled his colo^l “ Achilles mourning the 
loss of Briseis,” a work full of force and passion,- and thereupon 
be was elected, in 1784, an associate of ffie Royal Academy and 
in the following year a full member. Among other works jn 
St Paul’s catbe^ are the monuments to Captain Westcott and 
Ciqitain Bulges, and in Westminster Abbey to Sir Coote. 
His bust of Warren Hastings is in the National Porimt Gallery. 
Banks’s best-known woric is perhaps tiie colossal group of 
” Shakespeare attended fay Painting and Poetry,” now in the 
garden of New Hace, Stratiord-on-Avon. He died in Ixmdoa 
on the and of Fcbriwry 1805. 
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BIlHKI and banking. The word ‘‘ bank," in the economic 
Mnee, covers various meanings which all express one object, a 
contribution of money for a common purpose. Thus Baron, in 
his essay on Usury, while explaining “ how the discommodities 
of it may be best avoided and the commoditiw retained,” refere 
to a “ bank or common stock ” as an expression with which his 
readers would be familiar. Originally connected with the idea 
of a mound or bank of earth—hence with that of a monte, an 
Italian word describing a heap—the term has b^ gradually 
applied to several cla.sses of institutions established for the 
general purpose of dealing with money. 

The manner in which a bank prospers is explained by David 
Ricardo, in his Proposals for an Economical and Secure Currency, 
in a passage where he tells us that a bank would never 
BaaUar established if it obtained no other profits but those 
SastMu. derived from the employment of its own capi^. The 
real advantage of a bunk to the community it serves 
commences only when it employs the capital of others. The 
money which a bank controls in the form of the deposits 
which it receives and sometimes of the notes which it issues, is 
loaned out by it again to those v'ho desire to Ixtrrow and can 
show tliut they may be trusted. A bank, in order to carry on 
business successfully, must pxissess a sufficient capital of it< own 
to give it the standing which will enable it to collect capital 
t>elonging to others. But this it does not hoard. It only holds 
the funds with which it is entrusted till it can use them, and the 
use is found in the advances that it makes. Some of the deposits 
merely lie with the bank till the customer draws what he requires 
for his ordinar)' everyday wants. Some, the greater part by far, 
of the deposits enable the bank to make advances to men who 
employ the funds with which they are entrusted in reproductive 
industry, that is to .say, in a manner which not only brings back 
a greater value than the amount originally lent to them, but 
assists the business development of the country by setting on 
foot and maintaining enterprises of a profitable description. It 
is possible that some part may be employed in loans required 
through extravagance oft the pmrt of the borrower, but these can 
only be a small proportion of the whole, as it is only through 
reproductive industry that the capital advanced by a banker 
can really be replaced. A loan sometimes, it is true, is repaid 
from the proceeds of the sale of a security, but this only means 
a transfer of capital from one hand to another; money that is 
not transferred in this way must be made by its owner. Granted 
that the security is complete, there is only one absolute rule a.s 
to loans if a bonk desires to conduct its business on safe lines, 
that the advance should not be of fixed but of floating capital. 
Nothing seems simpler than such a business, but no bu.siness 
requires closer attention or more strong sense and prudence in 
its conduct. In other ways also, besides making loans, a well- 
conducted bank is of mudt service to the business prosperity of 
a country, as for example by providing facilities for the ready 
transmission of money from those who owe money to those to 
whom it is due. This is particularly obvious when the debtor 
lives in one town or district and the creditor in another at a 
considerable distance, but the convenience is very great under 
any circumstances. Where an easy method of transmission of 
cash does not exist, we become avmre that a “ rate of exchange ” 
exists as truly between one place and another in the same country 
as between two places in different countries. The assistance 
tihat banking gives to the industries of a community, apart from 
these facilities, is constant and most valuable. 

With these preliminary remarks on some main features of the 
business, we may pass on to a sketch qf -the lustory of modem 

^ ^ banking. Banks in Europe from the i6th century on- 
wards may be divided into two classes, the one described 
as “exchange banks,” the other as “banks of deposits.” 
These last are bonks which, besides teedving deposits, 
make loans, and thus associate themselves with the trade and 
general industries of a coun^. The exchange banks included 
m former years instkutions like the Bank of Hamburg and the 
Bank of Amsterdam. These were established to deal with 
foreign exchange and to facilitate trade with other countries. 


The others—founded at very different datea-eifere estftbMed 
as, or early became, banks of deposit, like the Bank of England, 
the Bank of Venice, the Bank of Sweden, the Bank France, 
the Bank of Germany and others. Some reference to these will 
be made later. The exchange banks claim the first attention. 
Important as they were in their day, the period of their activity 
is now generally past, and the interest in their operations hss 
become mainly historical. 

In one respect, and that a very important one, the business 
carried on by the exchange banks differed from banking as 
generally understood at the present time. No exchange bank 
had a capital of its own nor did it require any for the performance 
of the business. The object for which exchsu^e banks were 
established was to turn the values with which they were 
entrusted into “ current money,” “ bonk money ” as it was 
called, that is to say, into a currency which was accepted immedi¬ 
ately by merchants without the necessity of testing the value 
of the coin or the bullion brought to them. The “ value ” they 
provided was equal to the “ value ’’ they received, the only 
difference being the amount of the small charge they mode to 
their customers, who gained by dealing with them more than 
equivalent advantages. 

Short notices of the Bank of Amsterdam, which was one of the 
most important, and of the Bank of Hamburg, which survived 
the longest, its existence not terminating till 1875, will suffice to 
explain the working of these Institutions. 

The Amsterdamsche Wisselbank, or exchange bank, known 
later as the Bank of Amsterdam, was established by the ordinance 
of the city of Amsterdam of 3rst January 1609. The increased 
commerce of Holland, which made Amsterdam a leading city 
in international dealings, led to the establishment of this bank, 
to which any person might bring money or bullion for deposit, 
and might withdraw at pleasure the money or the worth of the 
bullion. The ordinance which established the bank further 
required that all bills of 600 gulden (£50), or upwards—this 
limit was, in 1643, lowered to 300 gulden (£15)—should l)c [laid 
through the bank, or in other words, by the transfer of deposits 
or credits at the bank. These transfers came afterwards to be 
known as “ bank money.” The charge for making the transfers 
was' the sole source of income to the bank. The bank was 
established without any capital of its own, being understood to 
have actually in its vaults the whole amount of specie for which 
“ bank money ” was outstanding. This regulation was not, 
however, strictly observed. Loans were made at various dates 
to the Dutch East India Company. In 1795 a report was issued 
showmg that the city of Amsterdam was largely indebted to the 
bank, which held os security the obligations of the states of 
Holland and West Friesland. The debt was paid, but it was too 
late to revive the bank, and in 1820 “ the establishment which 
for generations had held the leading place in European commerce 
ceased to exist.” (See Chapters on the Theory and History of 
Banking, by Charles F. Dunbar, p. 105.) 

Simikr banks had been established inMiddelburg(March 28th, 
1616), in Hamburg(i6i9)smd in Rotterdam (February 9th, 1635). 
Of these the Bank of Hamburg carried on much the largest 
business and survived the longest. It was not till the 15th of 
February 1873 that its existence was closed by the act of the 
German parliament which decreed that Germany should possess 
a gold standard, and thus removed those conditions of the local 
medium of exchange—silver coins of very different intrinsic 
values—whose circulation had provided an ample field for the 
operations of the bank. The business of the Bank of Hamburg 
Imd been conducted in absolute accordance with the regulations 
under which it was founded. 

The exchaitge banks were established to remedy the incon¬ 
venience to which merchants were subject through Hie uncertain 
value of the currency of other countries in reference to that of 
the dty where the exchange bank carried cm its husineas. The 
following quotation from Notes on Banking, written in 1873, 
explains the method of operation in Hamburg. “ In this city, 
the most vigorous offshoot of the once powerful Hhnsa, the latest 
representative of the free commercial cdHes of medieval Europe, 
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there still remauw a representative of those older banks which 
were once of the highest in^rtance in comtnerdal affairs. 
Similar institutions greatly aided the prosperity of Venice, Genoa, 
Amsterdam and Nuremberg. The Bank of Hamburg is now the 
last survivor of these banks, whose business lay in the assistance 
of commerce, not by loans, but by the local manufacture, so to 
speak, of an international coinage. In a city of the highest rank 
of commerdal activity, but greatly circumscribed in territory, 
continually receiving payments for merchandise in the coin of 
other countries, a common standard of value was a matter of 
primary necessity. The invention of bank money, that is, of a 
money of account which could be transferred at pleasure from 
one holder to another, enabled the trade of the place to be carried 
on without any of those hindrances to business which must have 
followed on the delay and expense attendant on the verification 
of various coins differing from each other in weight, intrinsic 
value, standard of purity of metal, in every point in fact in which 
coins can differ from each other. By supplying a currency of 
universal acceptation the Bank of Hamburg greatly contributed 
to tl»e prosperity of that city." The reguktions being strictly 
carried out, the currency was purely metallic; the “Mark Banco” ' 
being merely the representative of an equal value of silver. 

For the earliest example of a bank'for the receipt of deposits 
carrying on a business on modern lines, we must turn, as in the 
case of the exchange banks, to a great commercial city of the 
middle ages. Private banking in Venice began as an adjunct of 
the business of the campsores or dealers in foreign moneys. 

‘‘ As early as 1270 it was deemed necessary to require them to 
give security to the government as the condition of carryii^ on 
their business, but it is not shown that they were then receiving 
deposits. In an act of the 24th of September 1318, however, 
entitled Bancherii seriptae dent pUgiarias eansitlibus, the receipt 
of deposits by the campsores is recognised as an existing practice, 
and provision is made for better security for the depositors." 
From this act it becomes clear that between 1270 ai^d 1318 the 
money-changers of Venice were becoming bankers, just as the 
same class of men became in Amsterdam a couple of centuries 
later, and as later still the goldsmitlis in London. 

Of the early banks in F.urope, the bank in Venice, the Banco 
di Rialto, was established by the acts of the Venetian senate of 
The tint appears to have been the first 

pabUe public bank in that city and in Europe. The senate 
by the act of the 3rd of May 1619* established by the 
Banpe. jjjjg jjjg Banco di Rialto a second public bank 
known as the Banco Giro, or Banco del Giro, which ultimately 
became the only public bank of the city and was for generations 
famous throughout F.urope as the Bank of Venice. Earlier than 
this the campsores or dealers in foreign moneys had carried on 
the business. TTie Bank of Venice (Banco del Giro) appears to 
have been called into existence by the natural developments of 
trade, but some banks have been established by governments and 
have been of great service to the development of the countries 
in which they have carried on their business. Of these, the Bank 
of Sweden (the Riksbank), established in 1656, is the earliest. 
This bank still exists and has always been the state bank of 
Sweden. It was founded by a Swede named Palmstruck, who 
also invented the use of the bank note—perhaps adap.ted for use 
in Europe is the better expression to employ, as notes were 
current in China alxiut aj). 800. The first bank note was issued 
by the Riksbank in 1658. Ah enquite made by the French 
government in 1729 recognizes the priority of Sweden in tte 
matter, and declares the &nk note to be an admirable Swedish 
invention, designed to facilitate commerce. 

EuaoPEAN CotmTKiKS 

Httifed JftngdoM.— English banking may be traced bade to 
the dealings in money carried on by the goldsmitits of London 
uid thus certainly to the 16th centuiy; but it has been so greatly 

> A tcuialatio* Of the act of the vd ot May 1619 may be found 
in the appendix to the Quarterly Journal of Economies (Boston, 
U.S.A.) -for Apifl tSpe. These documents present a distinct picture 
of banking in its true sense. 


influenced by the working of rite Bank of E^land and by the 
acts of parliament connected witit that institution, that a re¬ 
ference to this bank's foundation and development must precede 
any attempt at a detaffed history of bonking in the 
United Kingdom, The Bank of ^iglond was founded MoaeStte 
in 1694.* Ki in the case of some of the earlier con- 
tinental banks, a loan to the government was the "'****" 
origin of its establishment The loan, which was £1,200,009, 
was subscribed in little more than ten days, between Thuts^, 
21st June, and noon of Monday, and Jul^ 1694. On Tuesday, 
10th July, the subscribers i^pointed Sre John Houblon the 
governor, and Michael Godfrey (who was killed during the siege 
of Namur on the 17th of July 169s) deputy-governor. Mich^ 
Godfrey wrote a pamphlet explaining the purposes for which 
the bank was established and the use it would be to the country. 
The pamphlet supjffies some curious illustrations of the dangers 
which some persons had imagined might arise from the establish¬ 
ment of the bank and its connexion with William III., depre¬ 
cating the fear “ lest it should hereafter joyn with the prince 
to make him absolute and so render pwliaments useless.” 

The governor and the deputy^ovemor, having thus been 
appointed, the first twenty-four directors were elected on 
Wednesday, 11th July 1694. Two of them were brothers bf 
the governor. Sir John Houblon. They were descended from 
James Houblon, a Flemish refugee who had escaped from the 
persecution of Alva. All the directors were men of high mercantile 
standing. TTie business of the bank was first carried on in the 
Mcrccrs° chapel. It continued there till the 28th of September, 
when they moved to Grocers’ Hall, They were tenants of the 
Grocers’ Hall till 1732. The first stone of the building now 
occupied by the bank was laid on the 1st of August 173a. The 
bank has remained on the same site ever since. The structure 
occupied the space previously covered by the house and gardens 
of Sir John Houblon, the first governor, which had been bought 
for the purpose. Between 1764 and 1788 the wings were erected. 
In 1780 the directors, alarmed at the dpngerous facilities which 
the adjacent church of St Christopher le Stocks might give to 
a mob, obtained parliamentary powers and acquired the fabric, 
on the site of which much of the present building stands. The 
structure was developed to its present form about the com¬ 
mencement of the 19th century. 

The bank commenced business with fifty-four assistants, 
the salaries of whom amounted to £4350. The total numl^ 
employed in 1847 was upwards of nine hundred and their salaries 
exceeded £210,000. Mr Thomson Hankey stated that in 1867 
upwards of one thousand persons were employed, and the salaries 
and wages amounted to nearly £a6o,ooo, besides pensions to 
superannuated clerks of about £ao,ooo more. The number of 
persons of all classes employed in 1906 (head office and eleven 
branches) was about 1400. 

MginaUy established to advance the government a loan of 
£1,200,000, the management of the British national debt has Ireen 
confided to the Bank of England from the date of its foundation, 
and it has remained the banker of the govenunm ever since. 
The interest on the stock in which the debt is inscribed has always 
been paid by the bank, originally half-yearly, now quartet^, 
and the registratioii of all transfers of the stock itself is carried 
on by the bank, which assumes the responsibilify of the correct¬ 
ness of these transfers. The dignity which the position of banker 
to the government pves; the monopoly granted to it of being 
the only joint-stock bank allowed to exist in England and Wales 
till 1826, while the liability of its shareholders was limited to 
^amountof their holdings, an advantage which akme of Ei^tlish 
banks it possessed till 1862 ; the privil^e of issuing notes which 
since 1833 have been legal tender in England and Wales every¬ 
where except at the bonk itself; the fort that it is ^e banMr 
of tile other banks of the country and for many the 

control of for l^er deposits tiian any one of them individii^ 
—ail these privilq;ae gm it early a pre-eminence wfakh it stul 
maihtains, though more' tiian one competitor now holds laiger 

‘ The clearest aCfcO B irt of tts early days fa found In Thorold 
Rogers’ History of the Ftrst Nins Ytars of toe Banb of Btsfiani. ' • 
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dcponti, and though, o^kctivdy, the deposits of the other 
bitfiks of the oount^ which have offices in London mwy times 
overpass its own. Some idea of the strength of its position may 
be gained from tfie fact that stocks are now inscrilMd in the bank 
boAs to an amount exceeding 1950 millions sterling. 

In one sense, the power ik the Bank of England is greater 
now than ever. By the act of 1844, regulating the note-issue of 
the country, the Bonk of England became the sole 
source from which legal tender notes can be obtained ; 
a power important at all times, but pre-eminently so 
in times of pressure. The authority to supply the notes 
required, when the notes needed by the public exceed in amount 
the limit fixed by the act of 1844, was granted by the government 
at the request of the bank on three occasions only between 1844 
and 1906. Hence the Bank of England becomes the centre of 
interest in times of pressure when a “ treasury letter ” permitting 


an excess issue is required, and holds then a power the force of 
which can hardly be estimated. 

One main feature of the of 1844 was the manner in which the 
issue of notes was dealt with, as described hy Sir Robert Peel in 
parliament on the 6th of May 1844: “ Two departments of the bank 
will 1» constituted: one for the issue of notes, the other for the 
transaction of the ordinary business of banking. The bullion now 
in tite possession of the bank will be transferred to the issue depart¬ 
ment. The issue of notes will be restricted to an issue of ^14,000,000 
upon securities-theremaindcr being issued upon bullion andgoverned 
in amount by the fluctuations in the stock of hnllion." The bank was 
required to issue weekly returns in a specifled form (previously to 
the act of 1844 it was necessary only to publish every month a 
balance-sheet for the previous quarter), and the fil'd of such returns 
was issued on the 7th ot September 1844. The old form of return 
contained merely a slntranent of the iiabilitics and assets of the 
bank, but in the new form the balance-sheets of the Issue Depart¬ 
ment and the Bunkii^ Department are sliown se;>aratoly. A copy 
of the wiH'kly return in both the old and new forms will lie found in 
A History of the nanh of England, p. 200, by A. Andriadi's (Kng. 
trans., iijop); see also R. H. I. Palgrave, Barth Kate and Ike Money 
Market, p. 397. 

One result of the division of the accounts of the bank into two 
departments is that, if through any circumstance the Bank ot 
England be called on foe a larger sum in notes or specie than the 
notes held in its banking department (tcclinically spoken of as the 
“ Reserve ") amount to, permission has to be obridned from the 
government to " suiqiend the Bank Act" in order to allow the 
demand to be met, whatever tlic amount of specie in tlic “ issue 
deiMirtmetit ” may lie. Three times since the passing of the Bank 
Act—during the crises of 1847, 1857 and 1866 —authority has been 
given for the suspension of that act. On one of these dates only, 
in 1857. tlie timits of the act were exceeded: on the other two 
occasions the fact that the permission had bera given stayed the 
alarm. It should be rcniemliered, whenever the act of 1844 is 
criticiEcd, that since it came into force there has been no anxiety 
as to payment in spenie of thn note circulation ; but the division 
Bant rate **** ‘P®*® parts is an arrangement not 

' without disadvantages. Certainly since the act of .1844 
became law, the liability to constant fluctuations in the Bank’s 
rate of discount —one main characteristic of the English money 
market —has greatly increased. To charge the responsibility of the 
increase in the number of those fluctuations on the Bank Act alone 
would not be juatifiahle, but the working.of the act appears to have 
an influence in that direction, as the effect of the act is to cut 
the specie reserve held by the bank into two parts and to cause the 
smaller of these parts to receive the whole strain of any demands 
either for notee or for specie. Meanwhile the demands on the 
English iponoy market are greater and more continuous than those 
on any other money market in tiie world. Of late years the changes 
in the bank rate have been frequent, and the fluctuations even in 
ordinary years very severe. From the day when the act came into 
cmeratinn in a8L|4, to the dose of thn year t<io6, there had been more 
than 400 ctiangas in the rate. The hopes which Sir Robert Feel 
nmressed in i&gt, that aiter the act came into force commercial 
crises would cease, have not been realised.' 

The Bimiher of changes in the bank rate from 1876' to 1006 in 
Bnglaad, France, Germany. Holland and BMginm were as foUows 
Engtend. France. Cerraany. Holland. Belgium. 

t«3 a? “o 55 77 

There hM been irequent disciissioa among banken and occasion¬ 
ally with ^ejiovernmcnt as to the advantage it might be to grant 
the Bank m Emgland an antomatic. power to augment Bie nqts issue 
off eecttritieu wim neoeliary, similiur to that possessed' by the Bonk 
of‘Germany (Seiekebmek). One at the hindianoes to the swxasa of 
such a plan baa bsanuthat the gowyniment, acting on the. advice 


> Tb* date 1876 is talnn as being that wbeo the Inperhd Bank of 
GermaBy.nameinto {oil ogweatiaB. 


of the treasury, required an extreisel}> high rate of .interest, of which 
it would reap the advantage, to be paid on the advances made under 
these conditions. Those who made these suggestions did not bear 
in mind that the mere fact of so high a rate of interest being 
demanded intensifies the panic, a high rate being associated as a 
rule with risks in business. The object of the arrangement made 
between the Heichsbank and the treasury of the empire of Germany 
is a different one—to provide the banking accommodation required 
and to prevent panic, hence a rate of only s % has been generally 
charged, thou^ in iSqg the rate was 7 % iHT a short time. As Is 
often the case in business, a moderate rate has been accompanied by 
father profit. The duty on the extra issue between 1881, when the 
citculariqn of the Bank of Germany first exceeded the authorized 
limit, and the close of the year Tgo6 amounted to ^^Ssg.ojg. Thus 
a considerable sum was provided for the reHef of taxaton, while 
business proceeded on its nonnal coarse. The proposal made by 
Mr Lowe ^afterwards Lord Sherbrooke) in 1873 was to charge 12%. 
a rate which presupposes panic. Hence the negotiations came to 
nothing. The act of tB44 remains unaltered. The issue on securities 
allowed by It to the Bank of England was originany ^T4,oon,iioo. 
This has since been increased under the provisions of the act to 
1(18,450,000 (29th March 1901). Hence against the notes issued by 
the bank less gold by (4,450,000 is now held hy the bank than would 
have been the case hl^ the arrangements as to the securities re¬ 
mained as they were in 1844. 

The Bank of England has, from the date of its establisluncnt, 
possessed a practical, though perhaps not an absolutely legal, 
monopoly of issuing notes in Ixindon. It became gradually 
surrounded by a circle of private banks, some of considerable power. 

The state papers included in E. G. Hilton Price's Handbook 
of London Bankers (i^Tfr) contain some of the earliest records 
about Uie establishment of banking in England. The 
first of these is a petition, printed in theoriginal Italian, 
to Queen Elizabeth, of Christopher Hagenbuck and his taativ- 
partners in November 1581, representing "that he liad 
found out a method and form in which it will lie possible to 
institute an office into which shall enter every year a very 
large sum of money without expense to your Majesty,” so 
“ that not only your Majesty will be able to be always provided 
with whatever notable sum of money your Majesty may wish, 
but by this means your State and people also; and it shall keep 
the country in abundance and remove the extreme usuries that 
devour your Majesty and your people.” Hagenbuck proposed 
to explain his plan on condition that he should receive “ 6 % 
every year of the whole mass of money ” received by the office 
for twenty years. The queen agreed “ to grant to the said 
Christopher and partners 4 % for a term of twenty years, and 
to confirm the said grant under the great seat.” The dorument is 
signed by Francis 'Walsingliam, but nothing furtlier appears to 
have come of it. When we compare the date of this document 
with that of the establishment of the Banco della Piazza di Rialto 
at Venice, it is not unlikely that the idea of the establishment ot 
a bank was floating in the minds of people connected with business 
and had become familiar to Hagenbuck from commerce with 
Venice. Other state papers in i6zi and i6zz and again in i66z 
and 1666 contain somewhat similar proposals which however 
were never carried into practice. 

The little London Directory, 1677, contains a list of goldsmiths 
, mentioned as keeping “ running cashes.” Of these firms de- 
i scribed in 1677, five houses were carrying on business in 1876. 
Three of these, or firms immediately desceitded from them. 
Child & Co. of Temple Bar, Martin & Co. of Lombard Street 
(as Martin’s Bank, Ltd.), and Hoaro & Co. of Fleet Street, 
are still carrying on business. Barnetts, Hoare & Co. and 
Willis, Percival & Co. have been absorbed since 1876, the first 
by Lloyds Bank (1884), the second by the Capital and Counties 
(187S). Many oi the gifldamiths carried on a considerable 
business. Thus the boolra of Edward Blackwell, who was an 
eminent goldsmith and banker in the reign of Charles II., show 
that the king himsdf, the queen mother, Henrietta Maria, 
Twes,'duke i York, the prince of Orange, Samuel Pepys, the 
East India Company, the Goldsmiths’ Compaq and oUier cjjty 
companies did business with lum. Sir John Houhlon, the first 
governor of the Bank of England, kept an account with Blackwell, 
who was, ’however, mined hy the closing of the exchequer in 
167*. ButjWs son teto tht ^puly, of S&'.Frands Chad, 

and his grandsons-became partners ThjChjiifs Bank. 
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Bnideii the banks in London already mentioned, one in the 
provinces claims to have been established before tite Bank of 
En^iand. Smiths' of Nottingha m , since amalgamated with the 
Union of London Bank, is stated to have been founded in 1688. 
Othera also claim considerable antimity. The old Bank of 
Bristol (Bailey, Cave & Co.) was founded in 1750; the business 
amalgamated with Prescott & Co., Ltd., of London. Ihe 
Hull Old Bank (Pease & Co.) dated from 1754; this business 
also still continues (amalgamated, 1894, with the York Union 
Banking Co., Ltd., and since with Barclay & Co., Ltd.). 
The bunks of Gurney & Co., established at the end of the 
i8th century in the eastern counties, have with numerous 
other banks of similar standing amalgamated with the firm of 
Barclay & Co., Ltd., of Lombard Street. 

The business of banking had been carried on by the gold¬ 
smiths of the city, who took deposits from the time of James 1 . 
onwards, and tlius established “ deposit-banking ” as early as 
that reign. This is described in a pamphlet published in 1676, 
entitled J'he Mystery oj the New-Fashioned Goldsmiths or Bankers 
Disejmered, quoted by Adam Anderson in his History of the Great 
Commereid Interests of the British Empire, vol. ii. p. 402. During 
the Civil War “ the goldsmiths or new-fashioned bankers began 
to receive the rents of gentlemen’s estates remittod to town, and 
to allow them and others who put cash into their hands some 
interest for it, if it remained but for a single month in their hands, 
or even a les.scr time. This was a great allurement for people to 
put their money into their hands, which svould bear interest till 
the day they wanted it. And they could also draw it out by 
£100 or £50, &c., at a time, as they wanted it, with infinitely 
less trouble than if they had lent it out on eitlier real or 
personal security. The consequence was that it quickly brought 
a great quantity of cash into their hands; so that the chief or 
greatest of them were now enabled to supply Cromwell with 
money in advance on the revenues as his occasion required, upon 
great advantage to themselves.” 

The Bank of England, a.s stated before, was incorporated by 
the act of 1694. The position of the other banks at that time 
was defined by that act and the act of 1697, which declared that 
no bank, tliat is, no joint-.stock bank, was “ to be established 
within England during the continuance of the Bank of England,” 
and also by the act of 1708, whidi provided that “ during the 
continuam-e of the Bank of England, no company or partnership 
c.'ccecding six persons in England ” should “ borrow, owe or take 
up any sum or sums of money on their bills or notes payable on 
demand or at any less time than six months from the borrowing 
thereof.” Uiis was confirmed by the act of 1800. No change 
of importance was made till the act of i8»6, which prohibited 
“ bank notes under and the second Banking Act of that 
year which allowed the establishment of co-partnerships 
of more than six persons, which necessarily were joint-stock 
com{>anies, beyond 65 m. from London. The act of 1833 allowed 
the establishment of joinbstock banks within the 65 m. limit, and 
took away various restrictions of the amounts of notes for less 
than £50. But the power of issuing notes was not allowed to 
joint-stock banks within the 65 m. i^ius. 

In the early days in England, issuing notes formed, as Bagehot 
says in his Lombard Street, the introduction to the .system of 
deposit-banking—so much so, that a bank which had not the 
power of issuing notes could scarcely exist out of London. 

Bank notes in England originated in goldsmiths’ notes. 
Goldsmiths received deposits of moneys and gave notes or 
receipts for suck moneys payable on demand. The 
London bankers contnkued to give their customers 
notes or deposHyreo^ta for the sums left by them 
until about . 1781, When in Heii of such notes they gave them 
books of cheques. Before the. invention of cheque-books, 
the practice of issuing notes was considered so essentially the 
main feature of bankn^, that a'jutihibitkm of issue was oon- 
sldewd an effectual bar agliinst banking. Accordingly the 
prohibitory clause, in the act erf 6 Anne, c. jOj *707 (in BecoCd 
etiitien), which was repeated in the Bank of England Act 1708, 
7 Anne, c. 30, § 66 (in Record edition), prohibiting more than si« 
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peraons from issuing promtisoty notes, waa intended to prevent 
any bank being formed with morn than six partnen, and was to 
undeistnod at the time; and it did have the effect (d preventing 
any joint-stock btuik being formed. 

The prohibition, as already related, was modified- in the year 
18s6 and removed in 183,). Even then the privily of limha^on 
of liability was not permitted to any other bank but the Bank of 
En^and. The result wa.s that when joint-stock banks ware first 
formed many persons of good means were kept bank from 
becoming shareholders, that is to say partneis, in hanks. Eor up 
to the date of the act of 1862 permittit^ “ limited liability,” 
every shareholder in a joint-stock bank was NaUe to the extent 
of the wbole of his means (see the artide CoKMinr). Even as 
late as 1858 when the Western Bank of Scotland and 1878 when 
the City of Glasgow Bank failed, very great hardship was 
inflicted on many persons who had trusted witii over confidence 
to the management of those banks. The failure of the City of 
Glasgow Bank was the cause of the Companies Act of 1879, 
passed to enable unlimited companies to adopt limited liability. 
In limited companies the shareholder who has paid up the 
nominal amount of his holding is not liable for any further 
amount, unless the company issues liank notes, in which ease the 
shareholders are liable in the same way as if the company were 
registered as an unlimited company. The facilities allowed by 
this act were used by almost every joint-stock bonk in the United 
Kingdom except those banks which were at that date limited by 
charter or by special act. 

To return to the early history of banking—thus, as no bank 
could lie formed with more than six partners during the whole of 
the period from 1694 to 1826 and 1833, the majority 
of the banks formed throughout England and Wales 
for more than a century were necessarily small and 
usually isolated firms, further, when a partner died, his capital 
not infrequently went out of the business; then a fresh partner 
with sufficient means had to be found, constant change was the 
result, and confidence, “ a plant of slow growth,” could not 
thrive, except in those instances when a son nr a relation filled 
the vacancy. 

The banks in the coimtiy districts had frequently branches 
in the small market-towns close to them; those in London 
had never more than one office. Tliese banks were sometimes 
powerful and generally well managed, a considerable number 
being established by members of the Society of Friends. 

The restriction of partners in private banks to the number of 
six continued till 1862. By the act of that year they were 
allowed to be ten. This power, however, did not extend to 
issuing private tianks, which were restricted to six partners a.s 
before. The power of increasing bank partnerships to ten has 
been made but little use of. The difficulties of carrying on 
business on a laige scale by private firms were augmented 1^ 
certain legal technicalities which practically rendered large 
private Imnks impossible in ordinary circumstances. Hence 
banking business did not begin to assume its present form till 
almost half-way through the loth century. The nadual change 
followed the passing of the acts of 1826-1833, of 1844-1845, est 
1862 and of 1879. Incidentally the act of 1844 had an unex¬ 
pected influence oh the constitution of the banking system. 
After favouring the existence of small hanks for many years, it 
gradually led, as the time arrived When tite estabbshmeat of 
large and powerful banks in England and Wales became neces¬ 
sary, to their formation. No new bank of issue whatever was 
allowed to be established—restrictions were placed on the 
English issuing banks—private issuing bonks with not more 
than six partners were allowed to remain, to ama^amate with 
other private issuing banks and to retain their joint issues. 
The jomt-stock banks which possessed issues were also allotrod 
to continue titese,'but when two joint-stodc banks tma%juiuMed, 
the continuing bichk ordy retained its issue. Also when a^private 
issuing bank was ■formetf into or joined a j<fint-«toCk bank, the 
issue lapsed. " : ’ ' ■ 

The greater mimbet of the provincial banks in England and 
Wales had been banks of issue up to 1844. The'Mt of eSgit 
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rattneted their power of ueutng notes, whkh at that date ai^ 
avm iubeequently continued to be of importance to them, in 
luch a manner that, as Sir R. H. Inglis Pa^ave stated in giving 
evidence before the committee of the House of Commons at the 
banking inquiry of 1875, these banks possessed in their issues a 
property they could use, but were not able to sell. The statistics 
forming part of Appendix 14 to the report of the select committee 
of the House of Commons on banks of issue (1875) give interesting 
information as to the proportion of notes in circulation to the 
deposits of banks in various districts of the country and at 
various dates. The statements were supplied by twenty-one 
banks, some in,agricultural ihstricts, some in places where 
manufactures flourished, some in mixed districts, commercial 
and agricultural, or indu.strial and manufacturing. In all of 
these, the inquiry being carried as far back as 1844, the propor¬ 
tion of the circulation to the banking deposits had greatly 
diminished in recent years. In several cases the deposits ht^ 
increased three-fold in tire time. In one case it was five times 
as laige, in another nearly seven times, in another nearly twelve 
and a half times. The proportion of the circulation to the 
deposits had very largely diminished in that time. In one 
instance, from being almut one-third of the deposits, at which 
proportion it had remained for five years consecutively, it fell 
to 9 % at the end of the term. In another from being a* % it 
had diminished to ij % of the total. In all cases where the 
detail was given it had diminished greatly. 

The Bank Act of 1844 was arrai^ed with the intention of 
concentrating the note issues on the ^nk of England in order to 
secure the monopoly of that bank as the one issuer in England 
and Wales. The result was that nearly all the provincial banks 
in England had by 1906 lost the right of issue. Doubtless all 
were destined to do so before long, a result by which banking in 
England and the industries of the country must lose the advan¬ 
tage which the local issues have been to Scotland and Ireland. 
Had tlie English country banks been allowed, as the Scottish 
banks were, to associate together and to retain their issues, 
powerful banks would many years since have been established 
throughout England and Wales, and the amalgamations of 
recent years would have been carried through at a much 
earlier date, and on terms much more favourable to the 
public. 

No security was ever required to be given for the local issues 
in the United Kingdom. The provisions of the acts of 1844- 
1845 whidi compel the Irish and Scottish banks to hold 
specie against the notes issued beyond the legal limit, 
iua(. do not make the coin held a security for them. The 
legislation of 1879 which naade the note issues a first 
charge, with unlimited liability, on the total assets of the joint- 
stock bonks which accepted die principle of limited liability for 
the rest of their business, has been the only recognition by the 
state of the duty to the note-holders of rendering them secure. 
It has been a r^ disadvantage to England that this duty has 
never been sufficiently recognized, and that the provincial note 
issue, which is a very convenient power for a h^ to possess, 
and incidentally a considerable advantage to its customers, has 
been swept away without any attempt being made to remedy its 
deficiencies. There may be objections raised to a note circulation 
secured by the bonds of the government, but the security 
of the note issues of the national banks of the United 
States made against such bonds, has scarcely ever been 
questioned. 

A different policy was followed by Sir Robert Peel in Scotland 
and in Ireland from that which he estabfidied in England. By 
the acts of 18^-1845 fh^ Scottish and Irish banks were aBow^ 
to exceed their authorized issues on holding specie to the amount 
of the excess, and no restrictions were placed on a m alga m ations 
among banks in these countries. In Scotland and in Ireland 
notes for less than £s continued to be allowed. The result luu 
been tluit the ten luge banks in Scotland, and six of the nine 
banks in Ireland, possess the power of issuing notes. The large 
proportion of kx^ branches in these countries has been,grea% 
Bssuted by this power. 


Originally, besides the Bank of England, nearly all the provincial 
banb in England and Wales possessed the privilege of issue. These 
banks continued their operations as previously during . , 

the time while the Bank Act was discussed in porliamMit. 

When the arrangements which that act createef were made 
public, nine banks, of which eight were private and one 
was a joint-stock bank, ceased to issue their notes prior to the 
iztli of October 1844, when the act came into operation. Of these, 
the Western District Joint-Stock Banking Co, was di^lved, one 
of the private banks was closed, the remaining seven issu^ Bank 
of England notes and were allowed certain privileges for doii^ this. 
By the act of 1844 the maximum circulation of the English i^uing 
banks was fixed at the average circulation of the twelve weeks before 
the 27th of April 1S44. 

The number of the banks to which the privilege of circulation 
was then allowed and the amount of notes permitted were, in 
England;— 


207 private banks with an authorized issue of 

72 joint-stock banks with an authorized issue of 

• ;i 3 .I 53 . 4 I 7 

• 3.478.23° 


£ 8 , 63 I.Ih 7 

The actual circulation of the country in October 1844 was as 
follows:— 

Nous m Circulation .—The monthly return of the circulation 
ending the 12th of October 1844 (stamps and taxes, 25th October): 

England. 

Bank of England .... 

Private banks. 

Joint-stock banks .... 

. £20,228,800 
4,674,162 
• 3 . 33 t.S >6 

Scotland. 

Chartered, private and jOint-stock banks 

. 2,987,665 

Ireland. 

Bank of Ireland .... 

Private and joint-stock banks 

• 3,397.850 

. 2,456,261 

Total 

• )i 37 .* 76 . 2 S 4 


In May 1907 the numlwr and amounts were reduced to 

Authorized Issue. Actual Issue. 
12 Private banks . . £482,744 

17 Joint-stock banks . , 1,084,836 437.^3 


The reason why the actual circulation of these banks is so far 
below the authorized issue is that imder existing circumstances their 
circulation can only extend over a very limited area. The notes of 
country banks are now almost unknown except in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the places where they are issued ; though they 
m^ all be payable m London, yet there is often considerable 
difficulty in getting them cashed. 

The average circulation in 1906 was as follows - 


Bank of England . 
Private banks 
Joint-stock banks 


£28,890,000 

124,000 

429,000 


Total in England 
Scotland 
Ireland 


29,443,000 

7,477,000 

6.452,000 


Total in United Kingdom 


£43,372,000 


This shows an apparent increase of more than £6,000,000 since 1844. 
The decrease of the country circulation in England and the increase 
of the Scottish and Irish circulations may be set off against each 
other. The increase is mainly in the notes of the Bank of England. 
In 1844 the number of banking offices in England and Wales was 
978, while in 1906 there wore more than 5880. Each of these offices 
must hold some till-money, and of this Bank of England notes 
almost always form a part Hence it is probable that a large part 
of the increase in the circulation of the Bank of England since 1844 
is held in the tills of the banks in England and Wales, and that the 
active note circulation of the United Kingdom is but little larger 
than it was. 

It may be added that the government received from the note 
circulation for a typical year (ending 5th of April 1904), out of the 
profits of issue (Mnk of England), £184,930, 2 b . 2d., and also com¬ 
position for the duties on the bills and notes of the banks of England 
and Ireland and of country bonkers, £120,768, iSs. 6d. 

In igo6 the banking business of England was carried on practi¬ 
cally by about ten private and sixty joint-stock banks of which 
more than one wa^roperly a private firm under a joint-stock form 
of organizatioii. Tboi^h the namber of individual bonks had 
diminiriMdt the offioss Im greatW increased. 

The records of the numbers qf jpanks in the United Kingdom have 
np to quite recent yeus been Imperfect. Such as exist were 
made by individual observers. The faimks of England and Wales 
are believed to have been 390 in numbor in 1790. Those registeted 
from i8s6 to 1842 were It— ^ 
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319 


Private. Joiat-stook. 

1826 . S 54 

1827 ... 465 6 

1833 .416 35 

1842 .311 lie 

The number o( banking ofiiceii in England and Wales was esti¬ 
mated by Mr William Leathom in 1840 as being 697. The Banking 
Almanac {or 1845 gives riie number in 1844 for England and Wales 
as 336 private bank offices and 640 joint-stock offices, Scotland 
368 offices, Ireland 180 offices. 

The number ol inhabitants to each office was as tollows in 1844 
and 1006: 



Number of Bank¬ 
ing Offices. 

Number of 
Inhabitants to 
each Office. 

England and Wales 

Isle ol Man 

Scotland . 

Ireland 

1844. 

976 

3^ 

iBo 

1906. 

3327 

23 

1180 

777 

1844. 

16,305 

7.120 

45417 

1906, 

5885 

2417 

3790 

573S 

In United Kingdom . 

15*4 

7507 

17.526 

5330 


In tl>e latter years of the i8th century and the early years of the 
igth, the note circulation was a very important part of the business, 
but about that date the deposits be^n to be, as they have continued 
since, far more important. It is unfortunately impossible to give 
any trustworthy statistics of the position of banking in the United 
Kingdom extending liack for more than forty or fifty years. Even 
the Scottish banks, who have been less reticent as to their position 
than the English lianks, did not publish their accounts generally 
till 1863. The figures of the total deposits and cash balances in the 
Irish joint-stock bonks were published collectively from the year 
1840 by the care of Dr Ncilson Hancock, but it is only of quite recent 
years that any statement of the general position other than an esti¬ 
mate has been possible owing to the long-continued reluctance ol 
many banks to allow any publication of their bahmcc-sbocts. A 
paper by W. Ncwmarch, printed in the Journal 0/ ike Statistical 
Society for 1831, supplies the earliest basis fora trustworthy estimate. 
According to this the total amount of deposits, including the Bank 
of England, in England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland, may have 
lieen at that date from £250,000,000 to £360,000,000. The estimate 
in Palgrave's Nates on Banking (1872), excluding deposits in dis¬ 
count houses and the capitals of banks, was from £430,000,000 to 
£450,000,000. The corresponding amounts at the close of 1906 were, 
in round figures, including acceptances &c., £997,000,000, The total 
resources, including capitals and reserves and note circulation (in 
round figures £177,500,000), were for 1906 ;— 

England and Wales— 

Bank of England and other banks . £922,297,000 

Scotland.135.042,000 

Ireland.73,^7.000 

Isle of Man.898,000 

£1,131,944,000 

The progressive growth in bank deposits since it has been possible 
to keep a record of their amounts, affords some means of checking 


The purely city banks had associated themselves in a “ Qearing 
House ” certainly by 1776. An entry in the books of the Grass- 
hopper,* namely—“ 1773 to Quarterly charge for u.se 
of tne Clearing-room of 19/60.,” points to an earlier 
and perhaps less definitdy organized system of settlement. A 
house was taken for the purpose in 1810, in which year the 
number of banking houses who settled their accounts,with each 
other at the " Qearing House ” was forty-six (Gilbari’s History 
and Principles of Banking, p. 78). The Bank of England has 
never been a member of the Oearing House, though it “ clears 
on one side,” (>. its dahn on the clearing bankers is made 
through the Oearing House, but the claims of the clearing 
bankers on the bank are forwarded direct to Threadneedle Street 
twice or Arice dafly. Nor did the banks in Fleet Street or at 
Charing Cross belong to it. In 1858 the clearing of country 
cheques was added through arraiwements made by Lord Avebury, 
then Sir John Lubbock. The country clearing ” is a great 
assistance to business, as it enables a cheque drawn on the most 
distant village in England to be dealt with as convenioitly as a 
cheque on London. Of the forty-nine banks in London in 
‘ TJkf Grusshopptr " fn Lombard Street, by John Blddolpb 
Me s t s rs (189a). 


1844, twenty-eix were connected with the Oearing House. At 
that time only (wivate banks were allowed to be members. In 
1854 the joint-stock banks made their way into body, ^ 
in 1906 tte numbers were one private bank and eighteen joint- 
stock banks who joined in the clearing—nineteen banks in all. 

Practically at the present time every lai^ transa^on in the 
United Kingdom is settled by cheque, ^t is, by a series of ledger 
transfers, notes and specie beir^ but the srriall chai^ by which 
the fractional amounts are paid. A large proportioiv of these 
transactions are arranged through the operation of the London 
Oearing House. This is facUittUed by the fact that every bank 
in the United Kingdom has an agent in London. 

The annual circulatlnn shown by the london Clearing House 
is more than £12,000.000,000. No one asks what stock of 

? :old is held by the bank on which the cheques are drawn, or what 
hv bank itself keeps in reserve. ^The whole is taken in fffith on a 
well-founded trust. It is the most easily worked paper circulation 
and circulating medium in existence. Like the marvellous tent 
of the fairy Paribanou. it expands itself to meet every want and 
contracts again the moment the strain is passed. (See the article by 
R. H. Inglis Palgrave on " Gold and tlic Banlrs,’’ Quarterly Stview, 
January 1906). 

If we add to the returns of the I/mdon Clearing House those of 
the clearing houses in the large towns of England, Ireland and 
Scotland, and the numerous exclianges which occur daily, and the 
large number which the different offices of banks with a great many 
branches settle among themselves, and the number drawn by one 
customer of a bank and paid to another, we may form some notion 
of the vast amount of the yearly turnover in ch^uos. This may be 
roughly estimated to be at least twice as great as that registered 
by the Inndon Clearing House. The earliest authentic statement 
as to the clearing is found in the Appendix to the Second Report, 
C(i»nm>«OT of House of Commons, Banks of Issue (1841). 

In 1839 the figures of the London clearings 
were ..... £954.401,600, 29 banks. 

In 1840 . 978,496,800, 29 ,. 

In 1899 . 9,150,269.000, 19 .. 

In 1900 „ „ „ „ 8,960.170,000, 19 „ 

In 190(1 .. 12,711,334.000, 18 .. 

In i695,shortlj;after the establbhment of the Bank of England, 
the Scottish parliament passed an act for the establishment of a 
public bank. Amongst the first names is that of 
Thomas Coutts, a name still commemorated in one 
of the most substantial bonks in London. The 
terms of the establishment were more favourable than those 
connected with the establishment of the Bank of Ei^land, 
for they obtained the exclusive privilege of banking for twenty- 
one years without giving any consideration whatevar. It may 
have been the natural caution of the country, or the fact that 
William III. was then king, which led to the Bank of Scotland 
being prohibited under a heavy penalty from lending money 
under any circumstances to the king. It is the only Scottish 
bank established by act of jwliament The directors b^an at 
a very early period to receive deposits and to allow interest 
thereon, also to grant cash credit accounts, a minute of the 
directors respecting the mode of keeping the latter being dated 
so far bade as 1729. 

Though the system of branches forms now so marked a feature 
of banking in ^tland, a good man;y years had to pass before 
they obtained any hold. It was not till about Ae year 1700 that 
the directors of the Bank of Scotland established branches at 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dundee and Montrose, but so little encourage¬ 
ment was given to these branches, the expenses for exceeding toe 
profits arising from them, that the directors resolved to close 
them. In 1731 another attempt was made, and agencies were 
established at Glasgow, Aberdeen and Dundee. But after a trial 
of two years they were discontinued. It was not till 1774 that 
branches were again established by toe bank. 

Soon after toe establishment of toe Bonk of Scotland the 
directors btoan to issue notes, or, as they were then called, bflls 
or tickets, for £100, £50, £20, £10, and £5. In 1704 notes 
were issu^ for toe mt time. In 1727 toe Royal Bank of 
Scotland wot estabUskad by a charter of incorporatioo^—whidi 
granted them "perpetool succession and a common seal.’* 
There was a grtot Tividry between toe two companies. The 
British Linen Compai^ was inemporated in 1746 for tfaa 
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purpou of undeitiiking the imnufacture of linen, but by 1763 
tiiey found it best to confine tiiefa- opemtioni to banking tiwis- 
nctionB. This bonk also ’was incorporate by cbarto'. 

The note circulation was always an important item in the 
Scottish banks. Thta in Ae case oi the Bank of Dundee, the 
receiving money from the public did not commence till 1792. 
Up to that time the whole business of the bank from 1764 
onwards, twenty-eight years in all, had consisted in its issue of 
notes, which had varied from about £23,000 to £56,000. The 
Bank of Dundee was amalgamated with the Royal Bank of 
Scotland in 1864, when its deposits amounted in round figures to 
£700,000 and its note circulation to £41,000. After 179a, the 
money deposited with the banks in Scotland rapidly increased, 
but the habit of hoarding savings in a chest up to amounts of 
£to or £20 continued to a mucRlater period (History of the Dundee 
Banking Co.). ^ 

Private banking never appears to have had any considerable 
hold in Scotland. In 1819 eight private banks were in existence. 
These had all disappeared by 1844. In 1906 there were only ten 
banks of issue in Scotland, which practically carried on the whole 
business of the country. There wore two other small banks 
established romparatively recently. These ten banks had, in 
rood, 1180 branches. 

The history of the growth and expansion of Scottish banking 
since 182O is, as far as con be traced, ns follows : - 



Date. 

Deposits. 

r- 


Number of Offices. | 

1826 

1,000,0t>0 

r* ■■ 

1 

I(> 7 * I 

lo every n* 170 inhabitants. , 

1841 

27,000,000 

1 

380^1 

,, b.Goo „ ! 

1856 

f (*3,000,000 
\ and capital 

i 

.185'= 1 

, 3 . 2*0 


iy2,000,0<K) 




1872 

I including all 
j liabfllties 


790=-1 

4.2.30 


l.and capital 
/13S.042.000 1 

i 



1906 

1 including all 
'1 liabilities 

■! I.lSotrl 

3,790 


(and capital 

.L 




Against every note issued in excess of the limit allowed l)y the 
acts of 1844-184,^. gold has to be held at the ofTiees of the issuing 
banks m Scxitland and Ireland. The amount of the specie to be thus 
held wa.s, as cxphtuied by Sir Robert Peel in bis speech of the 25tli of 
. 4 pr!l 1843, to be ascertained by the average amount of the note- 
issue for four weeks preceding. The object of the holding of this 
amount of specie by the bank which issued the notes was designed 
by Sir Robert Peel to cause the ciroulatiag medium of the country, 
being partly ol notes and partly of specie, to fluctuate in the same 
manner as if it had been a metallic circulation only. The specie 
held in Scotland and Ireland against the note-issue is not a special 
security tor the note circulation, but is placed in the banks there fm- 
this purpose. The influence ascribed to tlie working of the note 
circulation in the earlier part of the 19th century accounts for this 
legislation, which, as Sir Robert Peel stated in his speech of the 
6th of May 1844, was intended to “ ensure the uniform ef|aivalency 
of Itank notes to coin." It Is not applicable to the present position 
of tile circulating medium of the United Kingdom, which now con¬ 
sists mainly of a circulation oi cheques. This diflers absolutely from 
what was contemplated by Sir Robert Peel: no attempt is. or cun 
be made to cause such a paper ditulation to fluctuate as if it were 
one of specie only. One result of the limitation of the power of note- 
issue to the Inniu in Scotland which imssessed that power in 1843 
has been that 110 important bank has been estaiilished in that 
country since. Notes are so largely employed in ordinary business 
in ficoUnnd that a bank which does not possess the power, practically 
cannot carry on business and supply the needs of Its customers. 
This limitation in the number oi the banks hat, however, not been 
accompanied by any deficiency in the supply of banking accommo¬ 
dation to the people. There is a larger agmber of banking offices 
in proportion to the population in Scot&nd than In England and 
Wales or Ireland. 

The large.numlier of bnnehes must, however, be a cause of great 
expense, and in several other respects it is obvious that a business 
carried on in such thinly peopled districts as arc found Is many parts 
of Scotland, inu2t be conducted at a disadvantage in comparison 
with those banks which deal with more nctive centres of commeece. 
Aitbongh tiw pmftt derived from their laitge iseue of notes nay be 
thouglit to beconsidefable. yet. when wg consider the many expenses 
incurred in conducting a large note circuiatkm. the cost of prmting, 
stamp duty, and the charges on importing wld from l-onoon when 
the cirenlatloii exceeds' the limit fixed by 'tlw act of 1843. no small 


deductions must be made from Bk; apparent profit to be derived 
from this head, if there is any direct profit at all. 

On the other hand, the great number of branch^ possessed by the 
Scottish banks tends beyond doubt to their stability and prosperity. 
The network of banks on the surface of Scotland is as important to 
the development of the prosperity of the country as the network of 
the railways. It has caused a great economy of capital, as the 
universal practice of people, even of the most moderate means, is to 
lodge tiicir money witli the banks. 

The early history of banking in Ireland was marked by 
legislation even less favourable to the formation of a steady 
and dependable system than in England, and in 1695 ^ 

several of the principal merchants in Dublin met to- 
gether lor l 3 ie purpose of forming a public bank for 
Ireland on the model of the Bank of England. For many years 
this profxisal met with no favour. It was not till 1783 that the 
Bank of Ireland was established and commenced its business. 
The first governor was David La Touche, junior, and two other 
members of his family were amongst the first board of directors. 
The Imnk met with very great success, but the jealousy against 
rival establishments was extreme. By the act forming the Bank 
of Ireland it was enacted that no company or society exceeding 
six in number, except the Bank of Ireland, should borrow or take 
up money on their bills or notes payable on demand. In the 
year 1821 the act was so far modified as to permit the establish¬ 
ment of banking companies exceeding six in number at a distance 
of 50 m. from Dublin. In 1824, in Consequence of the ambiguity 
of that act, an act had to be passed to explain it. It was not tUl 
1845 ill* restriction as to the 5o-m. limit was withdrawn. 

The establishment of any other bank but the Bank of Ireland 
was for a long time hindered by the legislation on the subject. 
Some of tlie restrictioas were so extraordinary that it will be 
interesting to refer to three of the more important acts. 

1741, 15 Geo. II.—Partnerships authorized for the purpose 
of trade and manufacture; but such partnerships were not to 
exceed nine in number, nor was the capital stock of sucli co¬ 
partnership to exceed, at any time, the sum of £10,000. 

1780-1781, 21 and 22 Geo. 111 .—“Anonymous Partnership 
Act,"—limited liability not to exceed £50,000, but “business 
of banking or discounters of money ” expressly excluded. 

t 7 S<)> 33 Gbo. II.—By this act a person while he continued 
a banker could not make a marriage settlement on a son or 
daughter, a grandson or granddaughter, so as to be good against 
his creditors, though for a valuable consideration,, and though 
such creditors were not creditors at the time the grant was 
made. This act gave power to creditors over all conveyances 
by bankers affecting real estates ; and all dispositions after the 
loth of May 1760 by bankers of real or leasehold interest therein 
to or for children were made void as aguinst creditors, though 
for valuable consideration and though not creditors at the time. 
No banker to issue notes or receipts bearing interest after the 
loth of May 1760. Some of these enactments appear to be in 
force at the present day ; suggestions have been made, though 
apparently unsuccessfully, for their repeal. 

So extraordinary were Bve views of the common people that 
a banker in Dublin of the name of Beresford having made himself 
very unpopular, a “ large assemblage of %norant country people 
having previously collected a qnantity of Retesford’s notes, 
publicly burnt them, ciying out with enthuriasm while the 
promises to pay on demand were consuming, ‘ What will he do 
now; his bank will surely break.’ ’’ 

The number of banks which failed in Ireland in earlier times 
was extraordinary; thus Sir Robert Peel in his speech of the gffi 
(rf June 1845 on fte Bank Act of that year, naade a quotation 
“ from the report of the committee of Irish exchanges, which sat 
in 1804. At that period there were fifty register^ banks, but 
they all failed, and their failures, I know personally, led to the 
most fearful distress.” Since the legislation 'Of 1845, however, 
the business has been carried on with eqcMlIy extraordinary 
steadiness and success, and at the present time is on a looting 
fully equid to that of any othw part of the United Kingdom. 

The eaitier history of banking in Ivelond pursued very closely 
the tame process of devdopment aa iriEi%laial. Circulation pre¬ 
ceded and fed deposits. The credit whidt the banks obtamed 
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by the ready acceptance of their notes brought custonerB to 
their counters, and thus the existing system, fortunate in 
excellent managers, was built up gradually and sur^. 

Alone in the three kingdomsy Ireland maintains the same 
limit of authorized circulation as that established by Peel’s 
Act of 1845. Not one of the six banks which had the privilege 
of issue at that period has lost it since. 

The names of the banka carrying on business in Ireland, the years 
when they were established and their position in 1906. are as 
follows:— 

Cafitai. of Irish Joint-Stock Banks in 1006 


Name of Bank and Year when 
established. 

Capital 

paid-up. 

Rate of 
'Dividend 



pcT annum. 

Bank of Ireland . 

1783 . 

£2,769,230 

II 

Hiliemian Bank*, 

1824 • 

300,000 

10 

l^ovincial Bank . 

1825 . 

54*^.000 

20 

Nentheru Banking; Cki. 

182s . 

300.000 

181 

BeUiut Banking Co. . 

1827 , 

500,000 

36 

National Bank 

1835 • 

1,500,000 

8 

Ulster Banking Co. . 

183(1 • 

500.000 

18 

Royal Bank* . 

1836 . 

^00,000 

12 

Munster Bank, Ltd.* . 

1864 . . 

:guu,ooo 

8 


* Thus marked are not banks of issue. 


Banking, like every other business, has to pass through periods 
of difficulty. The severity of these in the case of banking is 
intensified by the vast number of interests affected. 
Sees. Titssfiy hand, are world-wide in their scope, 

on the other they touch every home in the count^. 
The stringency of such a time in England has since the passing 
of the act of 1844 been greatly enhanced by a doubt being some¬ 
times felt as to whetlier a relaxation of the act of 1844 would be 
allowed. In any case, some little time must elapse before the 
assent of the ministers of the crown to the request of the Bank 
of England can be known. Since 1844 there have been five 
periods of pressure, — during 1847, 1857, 1866, 1870 and 
1890. Of these in three, 1847, 1857 and 1866, the difficulties 
reached panic. 

The crisis of 1847 was brought on by the speculation in railway 
enterprise which had gone on since 1845. So little had the 
anxieties of the autumn been anticipated tliat the bank rate 
of discount was 3 % on the 1st of January. It was raised to 
3i % on the '14th and to 4 % on the jist. It became 5 % on 
8th April, si % on slh August, 6 % on 30th September and 
8 % on 2Sth October. This was the highest. It was lowered to 
7 % on zznd November, on znd December to 6 % and on 
23rd December to s %. An announcement was made on the 
ist of October that no advances, would be made on public 
securities. This was followed by general anxiety and alaira. 

The reserve of the bank was rapidly reduced to a very low 
ebb. 

Bank of Englanil Reserve of Specie. 

1847, i6th October .... £3,070,000 

„ 23rd October .... i,<)€jo,ooo 

30th October .... 1,(100,000 

Meanwhile the anxiety and alarm prevailing were causing c 
general hoarding of coin and bank notes, and it really appeared 
not unlikely that the banking department of the Bank pf England 
might ^ compelled to stop payment while there was more than 
£6,000,000 of sp^e in the issue department. The chancellor of 
the exchequer (Sir C. Wood, afterwards Lord Halifax) was urged 
by many deputations and remonstrances to relax the Bank Act, 
but he declined. At last, on the zznd or 23rd of October, some 
of the leading city bankers had an interview with the prime 
minister (Lord John, afterwards Earl, Russell), and on their 
explaining the necessities of the position, the desired relaxation 
was given. The official letter (zsth October) recommended 
“ the ffirectors of t^ Bank of Ei^land, in the pr^nt emergency, 
to enlarge amount of their discounts and advances upon 
approved security.” A i^h rate, 8 %, wm to be clarged to 
keep these operations wi&in reasonable limits; a faiU of in¬ 
demnity was promised if the airangeraent led to a breach of the 
kw. The extra profit derived was to be for the benefit of the 
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public. Hie effect of the government fetter in klkying the 
panic was complete. 

The crisis of 1857 was the last occasion df an oflScial inquiiy, 
This is contained in the Report and Kvid*net of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Comsmns m the BanP Aete (s857( <858). 
The evidence given by Mr Sheffield Neave, the i^vernor, and 
Mr Bonamy Dobree, deputy-governor of the bank in 1858, gives 
a vivid picture not only of what occurred, but of what might be 
expected to recur on such occasions. The wildest alarm pre¬ 
vailed, exchequer bills were scarcely saleable, and ths bank itself 
sold £3,000,000 govenunent securities at a consida^le loss. 

The extreme pressure was relaxed by the tetter issued by tlw 
government on the izth of November 1857, sigMd by Lord 
Palmerston, then fuemier, and Sir G. C. Lewis, which allowed a 
temporary relaxation of the Bank Act of 1844. The publk 
alarm, however, was so great tl#t it was not until the zist of 
November that the severity of the pressure was in any way 
diminished. On the zoth of November the notes issued to the 
public on securities beyond the statutory limit (then £r4,47S>o°o) 
reached the sum of £928,000. By the next we^ tlie issue ww 
almost down to the limit, and in the week following it was within 
the limit. On the ist of January 1858 tlie bank rate was lowered 
to 8 % and the anxiety gradually passed away. Had the treasury 
letter been issued earlier, the pressure might not have been so 
severe, and the governor of the bank expressed a strong opinion 
that, if it had been later, it would not have been sufficient 
November 1857 was the only occasion when the limits of the 
Bank Act as to issue were actually passed. 

During the crisis of May 1866 £4,000,000 left the bank on 
one day in notes and com, and me reserve of the bank was 
reduced in the return of the ist of June of that year to £415,000. 
The liank rate was raised to 10 % and permission was giyen by 
the government to suspend the act This, however, was Mt 
done. Tradition says that tlie bank asked the bankers, during 
the period of heaviest pressure of that terrible crisis—pressure 
more severe than anything that had taken place before or that 
has occurred since, to pay in every night the notes they had 
drawn out in the morning whicli were still in their tills at the 
close of the day, and that hence the legal limit was never ex¬ 
ceeded. But it was not till the 6th of August that the rate was 
reduced to 8 %. 

The effect of the crisis of October 1890 was far less severe. 
This was due to the judgment and skill displayed by the govemra 
(Mr Lidderdaie) and the directors of the bank, who imported 
£3,000,000 in gold from Paris. The reserve in that year never 
dropped below £10,000,000, and before the end of November 
the anxiety had greatly passed away. “ Caution prevailed, but 
not panic, and the distinction is a very clear one." (See arts, on 
“ Qises,” DicSonary of Political Economy, vol. i.). 

The most important requirement of banking in the United 
Kingdom ii still the establishment of an efficient specie reserve. 
The reserve in the banking department of the Bank of England 
averaged:— 

£8,500,000 in 1845. £11,600,000 in 1875. 

8,400,000 in 1855. 15,100,000 in 1885. 

8,000,000 in 1865. 29,900,000 in 1895. 

' £23,500,0001019^. 

This provides but a narrow basis for the Whole business re¬ 
quirements of the country. Though much larger than in several 
previous years, it cannot be regarded a.s adequate. 

The figures fluctuate more severdy than these deceit- 
nkl averages show, and the progress has notbeenone q^eethu. 
of uniform increase. Thus the £15,100,000 in 1885 was 
followed by £12,700,000 in 1888. The £29,900,000 of 1895 woe 
followed \sy £34,600,000 in 1896 and £21,200,000 in 1899. 

Beyond, or side by side with, the reserve of ^e Bonk of England 
there are the reserves held by the other bonks. PastoftiuMora 
held in the fotai of balances at the Bank of England, part in 
specie and famtk notes in their own riUs. Ihe lattee, hence, are 
not unlikely to be estimated twice over. The piiUished figures 
mi this pdnt are’meagre. 

The expectations sx|seaied by, ffir Robert Peel.in bis spcodh 
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on the bank charter and the currency of the 6th of May 1844 
have not yet lieen fulfiUed. “ I rejoice," he said, " on public 
grounds, in the hope that the wisdom of ^lament will at length 
devise measures which shall inspire just confidence in the 
medium of exchange, shall put a check on improvident specula¬ 
tions, and shall ensure the just reward of industry and Ae 
legitimate profit of commercial enterprise conducted with 
integrity and controlled by provident calculation.” 

The extreme measures which have been required since the act 
of 1844 point out for themselves the necessity for reform. 
Three times since the date of the Bank Act of 1844 it has been 
needful to give permission for the suspension of that act which 
forms the very foundation of the monetary system of Great 
Britain. This, whenever it has occurred, has exercised a very 
injunous effect on credit abroa^ as well as on prosperity at home. 

The British money-market, me clearing-house of the world, is, 
in consequence of the smallness of its reserve, exposed to 
greater fluctuations than that of any other country. These 
fluctuations may arise from the need of meeting the requirements 
of other countries for specie or those arising from domestic trade. 
The recorded excess of imports over exports, £147,000,000 in 
1906, though the difference is eventually balanced by the “ in¬ 
visible ” exports, gives foreign nations at times a power over the 
British money-market greater than has ever previously been the 
case. The current must always have a tendency to flow outwards; 
this is enhanced by the great increase in the number of foreign 
banks which have branches in England. The need of providing 
sufficient reserves to meet requirements thus occasioned is obvious. 

As regards the hanks in which British interests are concerned in 
British colonies and other countries we can only spe^ briefly. It 
must not be overlooked that in the Dominion of Canada 
Satir banks, many of them large, managed 

much on the Scottish principle with capitals of nearly 
£19,000.000 and dcj^its of about £140,000,000. These 
banks have more than 1100 omces. In Australia and New Zealand 
there arc 24 banks with capitals ot nearly £18,000,000 and deposits 
of alxiut £130,000,000. I 1 ie number of omces is nearly 1700. There 
arc, including the three Presidency banks, about 15 banks doing 
business mainly in India—in some cases connecting ncightxiuring 
countries and places like Bangkok, Hong-Kong and Zanzibar. 
Those banks have capitals of more than £5.000.000 and deposits of 
fully £30,000,000 and over 210 offices. There art at least 8 banks in 
South and West Africa witli capitals of nearly A,000,000. deposits 
of nearly £50,000,000 and nearly 370 offices. There are 5 banks, 
including the Colonial Bank, in other British territories with capitals 
of alwut £1.000,000 and deposits of £3,300.000. and about 25 offices. 
There are thus, besides many private firms doing very considerable 
business, more than 80 joint-stock British banks working in 
the colonies witli capitals amounting to £48,000.000, deposits 
£360,000,000 and offices 3505. Outside British territories there 
are 6 banks, principally in South America, with nearly £4,000,000 
capital, £36,000,000 deposits and about 60 offices. There are 6 large 
banks doing business principally in the East with more than 
£6,700,000 capitals. £77,000,000 deposits and 106 offices; and 7 
other lianks, including Barings, with about £4,500,000 capital^ and 
22,000,000 deposits. There are thus about 20 British banks doing 
niiness in foreign countries with capitals amounting to £15.200,000, 
deiKMits £135,000,000 and offices 173. 

in this statement we have included only the more important 
banks, which collectively wield about £63,000,000 capital and more 
than £495.000.000 deposits—in all abmt £560.000,000 of resources 
operating at about 3700 offices situated in places as different from 
eacli other and as widely separated as California and Hong-Kong, 
Constantinople and New Zealand. 

f'ratue. —^In France the first bank of issue, originally called 
the Banqtu Giairdc, vias establiriied in 1716 by John Iaw, the 
author of the Mississippi Sehem and the Sytlitne. Law’s bank, 
whidi had been conv^ed into the Bmwu RoyaU in 1718, and 
its notes guaranteed by the king ^Loum'XV.), came to an end in 
1711; an attempt at reconstruction was made in 1767, but the 
bank thus established was suppressed in 1793. Other ^ks, 
some iuuing notes, then carrM on operations with limited 
success, but these never attained any rW power. There were 
many negotiations on the subject of the establiMunent of a bank 
in 1796. The fiaandal difficulties of the times prevented any 
immediate result, but the advice of'those enmed in this plan 
was of great assistance to Napoleon I., who, aiwd by his minister 
Mollien, foimded in i8eo the Baiflc of Frimce, which has remained 
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from that time to the present by far the most powerful financial 
institution in the country. The objects for n^ch it was estab¬ 
lished were to support the trade and industry of Fiance and to 
supply the use of loanable capital at a moderate charge. These 
functions it has exercised ever since with great v%our and great 
judgment, extending itself through, its branches and towns 
attached to branches over the whole country. At its establish¬ 
ment and for some time subsequently the operations of the bank 
did not extend over the whole of France. Departmental banks 
with the privilege of issue had been formed under a law adopted 
in 1803. At the close of 1847 fb*!® were nine of these banks 
existing in as many of the larger towns. In 1848, however, they 
were absorbed into the Bank of France, which h^ since possessed 
an exclusive privilege of issue, and in 1863 took over the Bank of 
Savoy after that province was united to France. 

The Bank of France has successfully surmounted many political 
as welt as financial troubles both during and since the times of 
Napoleon I. The overthrow of the government of Louis Philimic 
in 1848, the war with Germany in 1870, the many diflicnlties that 
followed when the Commune reigned in Paris in 1871. the payment 
of the war indemnity—not completed till 1873—were all happily 
overcome. Great pains, too, have been taken, especially of recent 
years, to render services to large and small businesses and to agri- 
cuHural industry. In 1877 the offices of the Bank of France were 
78 in number; in igo6 they were 447, including the towns " con¬ 
nected with the branches "—an arrangement which, without putting 
the bank to the expense of iqiening a branch, gives the place con¬ 
nected many of the advantages which a branch confers. The 
quantity of commercial paper discounted Is very large. More than 
20,000,000 bills were discounted in 1906. the total amount being 
£550.*.H4.996- Tke advances on securities wore in the same year 
£106,280,124. The rate of discount in Paris is as a rule lower and 
the numtxir of alterations fewer than in London. From May igoo 
to January 1906 there was no change, the rate remaining uni¬ 
formly at 3 %. Bills as low as 4s. 2(1. are admitted to discount, 
including those below 8s.; about 232,<xx) of this class were dis¬ 
counted in 1906. Since the 27th ol March 1890 loans ot as small 
an amount as £10 are granted. In most cases three “ names ” must 
be furnished for each bill, or suitable guarantees or security given, 
but these necessary safegnords have not to be furnished in such 
a manner as to hamper applicants for loans unduly. In this manner 
the Bank of France is of great service to the industry of tlie country. 
It lias never succeeded, however, in attracting deposits on anytliing 
like the scale of the Bank of England or the banks of the English- 
speaking peoples, but it held, as stated in the balance-sheet for the 
23rd of December 1906. about £35,ooo,(x» in deposits, of which 
£i4,<x»,ooo was on account of the treasury and £21,000,000 for 
individuals, and the amount held in this manner gracfnally mcrcasp.s. 
Tile report lor 1904 says " each year the movement in these in¬ 
creases, and this economical and safe mode ot effecting receipts and 
payments is more and more appreciated by the public." In one 
respect the Bank of France stands at a great advantage in connexion 
wiui this branch of its business The average amount lield in 
this maimer for individuals during 1906 was about £23,000,000. 
As the accounts numbered 77,159 the average for each account was 
comparatively small. Accounts so subdivided give a groat proba¬ 
bility of permanence. The figures of the accounts for 1904 were as 
lollows:— 

■ 11,178 current accounts, with power of discount. 

4,576 simple current accounts. 

26,709 current accounts, with advances. 

24,106 accounts, deposits. 


Total 66.569 accounts, against 59,182 at the end of 1903. 

At the present time the Bank of France operates chiefly through 
its enormous note circulation (averaging in 1906 £186,300,000), by 
means oi which most business transactions in Prance are carried on. 

limits of the circulation oi the Bank of France and the dates 
when it has been extended are as follows 


Dates. 

Millions of 

Crmverting the 

Franca. 

Franc AS 25-3^1. 

15th March 1848 . 


350 

Ad,000.000 
18,000.000 

27th April. 2nd May 1848 


45 * 

and December 1849 


5 *-'* 

21.000,000 

12th Angiwt 1870 


1800 

32,000.000 

I4tli August 1870. 


2400 

^>.000,000 

29th December 1871 


2800 

112,000,000 

15th July 1872 

* 

3200 

128,000,000 

30th January 1884 


3500 

140.000,000 

25th January 1893 

17th Dacamber 1897 

In 1906 


4OQO 

160.000,000 

• 

3)^ , 

300 . 000,000 

232,000,000 
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Moit busineu traiwactinn* in France are liquidated, not in chequea 
as in England, but in notes oi the Bank ot France. These, owing 
to their convenience, are preferred to specie. This is accumulated 
in the vaults of the Bank of France, which to 1906 held on average 
/ti5.ooo,ooo gold and 1^42,000,000 silvec. The gold held by the 
Bank of France is genetidly considerably larger in amount than 
that held by the Bank of England, which in the autumn of 1890 
had to borrow ^3,000,000 in gold from the Bank of Fiance .at the 
time of the Banng crisis. The large specie reserve of the bank has 
given stability to the trade of Fiance, and has enabled the bank 
to manage its business without the numerous fiuctuations in the rate 
of discount which are constantly occurring in England. It is true 
that the holding this very largo amount of specie imposes a very 
heavy burden on the shoulders of the shareholders of the bank, but 
they do not complain. The advantage to business from the low rate 
of interest which has to be paid for the use of borrowed capital in 
France is a great advantage to the trade and industry of that 
country. 

The mass of the reserve in France is so great that the movements 
of the precious metals, when they are the result only of natural 
causes, are allowed to go on without corresponding movements in 
the discount rate. But it must be remembered that this large reserve 
is held in part against a raantic note issue, and also that the trade 
activity and enterprise of the French people are less intense than in 
either the United Kingdom or Germany; thus it is much easier for 
the Bank of France to maintain a steady rate of discount. ' 

Besides the Bank of France, several great credit institutions carry 
on busines-s in the country; as the banque de Paris el des Pays-bas 
(capital and reserve, ^(3,729,000; other liabilities, deposits, &c , 
^14,842.000), the banque Pranfaise pour k Commerce el I'IndusIrie 
(;^2,450,ooo; and ^3.305,000). the Crtdit Lyonnais (£14,000,000; 
and £82,570,000). the Comptoir National d'liseompu de Paris 
(£6,772,000; and £47,593,000). the Socittl Gtnirale pour favoriser 
le developpement da Commqree el de I'IndusIrie en France ^7,469,000; 
and £45.800.000), and the SociiU Gtufrale de Cridit Industriel el 
Commercial (£1,600,000; and £10,060,000). 

There is alro the Crtdit Fonder de France with a very considerable 
capit^, but the business done is so largely that of iiiortgages that 
it can Wdly be included among banks, though it carries on in some 
measure the business of banking. 

Besides the six important joint-stock banks mentioned atiove, 
there exists in France a large number of banks, principally in the 
provinces, carrying on a very considerable business. Little is known 
as to their de|x> 9 its, but their business appears to be conducted with 
great prudence and discretion. One hundred and eighty-two of 
these arms were members of the French Country Bankers' Associa¬ 
tion in 1898. They carry on business in 66 out oi the 86 depart¬ 
ments into which France is divided. More than one of these banks 
has several offices—one possessing 18. inclnding the bead office. 
These branches are situated in the small towns in the vicinity. In 
this the business follows more the English method of small brandies. 
The French Country Bankers’ Association holds its meetings in 
Paris, where matterii of interest to bankers are discussed. (See 
Bankers' Magazine, July 1898.) 

Germany. — Besides the Imperial Bank of Germany, the 
“ Rcichsbank,” there are about 140 banks doing business in 
the states which form the German empire. These credit and 
industrial banks with their large resources have had an immense 
influence in bringing about the astonishing industrial develop¬ 
ment of their country. Five banks possess the right of uncovered 
note-issue; these are:— 

The Imperial Bank of Germany witli ri^t of issue . £23,641450 

The Bank of Saxony „ ., „ . 838,500 

'The Bank of Bavaria „ „ „ . 1,600.000 

The Bank of WQrttemberg „ „ ., . 500,000 

The Bank of Baden „ „ „ , 500,000 

£a' 7 .o 7 f». 95 o 

At the Bank of Germany the coin and bullion held is sometimes 
larger than at the Bank of England. The statement of the specie 
in the weekly accounts includes silver. The amomits held in gold 
and silver are only separated once a year, when the balance-sheet is 
published. The figures of the balance-sheet for the 31st of ncccmber 
igo6 showed in round numbers £24,000,000 gold and £9,000,000 
silver. As far as the capital is concerned the '£18,000,000 of the 
Bank of England considerably exceeds the £9.000,000 of the Bank 
of France and the £12.200,000 of the Bank of Germany. The note 
circulation of both the other banks is considerably larger than 
that of the Bank gf England, that of the Bank of France being 
£186,300,000, and oi the Imperial Bank of Germany £69,000,000 in 
1906. 

The capitals and lestn'cs of the German banks, inclnding those 
of banks established to do business in other countries, as Sooth 
America and Bie Far East, and of the Bank of Germany, are about 
£i33,sxM,ooo, with fnrtiier resources, inclnding deposits, notes and 


mortgage bonds, amormtiiig to fully £414,000,000. The amount of 
the ea^tal compares very closely with that of the capitals of the 
banks of the United Kingdmn. The deposits ate increasing. The 
deposits, howevrr, are not the whole of the resonroes of the German 
banks. The banks make nte, besides, of their aeceptancos in a 
manner which is not practised by the banks ot other oountiies, and 
the average note circulation of the Reichsl>ank, included in the 
statement given above, is between £60.000,000 and £70,000,000. 

A large and apparently increasing proportion of the resources of the 
German banks is employed in indusmal concerns, some of which are 
beyond tlia boundaries of the empire. The dangers of this pnotice 
have called forth many criticisms hr Germany, amoiig which may 
be quoted the remarks of Caesar Strauss and of Dr'S. Koch, the 
prendent of the Reichsbank. Dr Koch especially'points out the 
need of the development of powerful banks in Germany nnconnected 
with speculative ousiness of this kind. The object of employing 
their funds thus is the higher rate of interest to be obtained from 
these investments than from discounting bills or making loans at 
home. But such an employment of the resources of a bank Is 
opposed to all regular rules of business and of tsuiking tradition, 
which abstains from making fixed investments of any large part of 
the resources of a bank. On the other hand, Dr Koch observes tiiat 
the risks of the one " reserve system " mentioned by Bagehot are 
not to be feared in Germany.' 

'The recent movement in favour of concentration among the banks 
has been described by Dr E. Depttre and Dr Riesser, who give 
particulars of the business done Iiy these banks, which does not 
correspond with banking as practised in the United Kingdom, being 
more of an industrial character. 

There are also many private banking firms in Germany which 
do a considerable amoilnt of business. 

The Reichsbank, by far the most powerful banking institution 
in Germany, is managed by the bank directory appointed by 
the chanc^or of the empire. The shareholders join in the 
management through a committee, of which each member must 
be qtidifled by holding not less than three shares. The govern¬ 
ment exercises eomirlete powers of control through the chancellor 
of theempire. The influence of the Imperial Bank now permeates, 
by means of its branches, all the separate kingdoms of the empire 
—the uniformity of coinage introduced through the laws of 1871- 
1873 rendering this possible. The Imperial Bank assi-su business 
principally in two ways—first, through the clearing system 
{Giro-Verkekr), which it has greatly developed, and secondly, 
through the facilities given to business by its note circulation. 
The Imperial Bank also receives deposits, and cheques are drawn 
against these, but in Germany notes are principally used in pay¬ 
ments for ordinary business. 

Before the Reichsbank was established, Hamburg was the first, 
and for a long time the only, example of a clearing in Germany. 
This was taken up by the KeichsbanK when it established its office 
in Hamburg in tlie time-honoured building which Irad belonged to 
the Hamburg Clearing House. Similar business had long been 
undertaken by the Bunk of Prussia. This was absorbed and de¬ 
veloped by the Reichsbank in 1876. Through the " clearing system " 
monw can be remitted from any of the 443 places in which there is 
an office of the Reichsbank, to any of these places, without cha^ 
either to the sender or the receiver. It is sufficient that the person 
to whom the money is to be remitted should have an account at the 
bank. Any jierson owing him money in the remotest parts of the 
empire may go to the office of the mink which is most convenient 
to him end pay in the amount of bis debt, which is credited on the 
following day at the office of the bonk, without charge, to the account 
of his creditor wherever he may reside. The person who makes the 
payment need not have any account with the bank. The impetns 

f iven to business by this arrangement has been very considerable, 
t practically amounts to a money-order system winiout charge or 
risk of loss in transmission. From Hamburg and Bremen to the 
frontiers of Russia, from the shores of the Baltic to the frontiers 
of Switserland. the whtde of the empire of Germany has thus become 
for monetary purposes one countty only. The amount of these 
transfers for the year 1906 exceeded £1,860,000,000. 

The note circulation is also a powerful factor of the business of 
the Rcichsbank. It is governed by the law of 1875 and the amend¬ 
ing law of 1899, corresponding in some degree to Peel's act of 1844, 
which regulates the note circulation of the Bank of England. An 
uncovered limit, originally £12,500,000, increased to £14,811,450 
by the lapse of the issues of other banks allowed to it, has been ex¬ 
tended by these and by the act of the 5th of J une 1902 to £23,641450. 
Against the notes thus issued which are not represented by specie, 
treasury notes {Reicktkassensekeine, the legal tender notes of the 

' See Vortrige and AufsMze kauptidchlick aus dm Handels- and 
Wechselrechi, von Dr R. Koch, jpp. 163-164. 
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email*) ‘ wid note* of the iiMoing buk* wbich are allowed to. be 
redcoaud a* specie or discounted bills, must be held — maturiii|| not 
later than three months aiter beinR taken—with, as a rule, thiee, 
but never less than two, good endorsements. There is also a pro¬ 
vision that at least one-third oi the notes in circulation must be 
covered by current German notes, money, notes of the imperial 
treasury, and gold in bullion or foreign coin reckoned at i^. 
per jTOund fine. The Roichsbank is bound by law to redeem its 
notes in current German money. It is stated that this may be gold 
com or silver thalers, or bar-gold at the rate of ijgii marks ijfig, las. 
reckoning marks as ao=f;i) the pound fine of gold. In practice, 
however, facilities have not always been given by the Reichsbank 
for tlie payment of its obligations in gold, though the importaiico 
of this IS admitted. In the balance-sheet for 1906 the lulls held 
amounted to ;^^,ooo,ooo. and the loans and advances to ^14,200.000. 
The notes issued averaged lor the year ;^&q,ooo,ooo. The gold held 
amounted, 30tli Decemlier 1906, to ;^24,069,000, If the condition 
of business reijuires that tliu notes in circulation should exceed the 
limits allowed by the law, the bank is permitted to do tliis on the 
(layment of 5 % on the surplus. In this respect the German act 
differs from the English act, which allows no such automatic statu¬ 
tory power of over])USsing tiie limit of issue. Some good authorities 
consider that this arrangement is an advantage for the German 
bank, nod tlie fact that it has Is-en made use of annually since 1895 
appears to show that it is needed by the business requirements of 
the country. Of lato years tlie excess of issue of tlie Reichsbank 
has Ixicn annual and large, having been ^23,267,000 on the 29th of 
September igot) and ^28,632,000 on the 31st of December of the 
same year. The amount of the duty paid on the excess issue in tile 
ycur igofi was ^{184,764. and the total amount paid thus from 1876 
to igut) was £839.032. The increase of the uncovered limit (untaxed 
limit of issue called in Germany the " note reserve ”) has not been 
sufficient to obviate the lus'd for an excess of issue Ix-yoiid the limit. 

In accordance with a law pas.sed in 1906 the Imperial Bank issues 
notes (Knehtbanknoten) of tlie value of 20 marks (£1), and 50 marks 
(£2,10s.) in addition to the 5,10, 100 and 1000 mark notes (3B., los., 
£3, £30) previously in circulation. Imperial paper currency of tlie 
v.slue of 20 or 30 marks (£i and £2, los.) had previously existed only 
in the form of treasury notes (titichskassimtrheine ); these will in 
consequence be withdrawn from rirculation. 

The amendment of the banking law of Germany, passed in 1899, 
not only affects the position of tlie Reichsbank, but tliat ol tbefour 
other note-issuing banks. The capital of the Reichsbank has been 
raised by the bilf of that year to £g,000,000. The reserve fund has 
been raised out of surplus profits to £3,240,000. This exceeds the 
■mount required by the act of 1899. which was £3,000.000. The 
amending act furtlier diminishes the dividend receivable by the 
stockholders of the Reich-shank and increases the share which the 
gov'crnmcnt will obtain. 

The arrangement with the four note-issuing lanks is designed to 
cause them to work in harmony with the Roichsbank when the 
Reichsbank has to raise its bank-rate in order to protect its gold 
reserves. The official published rate of discount of the Reichslmnk 
is to be binding on the privato noto-issnin^ banks after it has 
reached or when it reaches 4 %. At other times they are not to 
discount at more than I % below the official rate oi the Reichs- 
bank, or in case the Reicusbank itself discounts at a lower rate than 
the official rate, at more than t % below that rale. If the Rsichs- 
bank discounts below the official raite, it is to announce that fact 
in the GeiMt, 

The subject being important, we quote from the amending act 
the sections governing the discount rate :— GusU, Mrtffend die 
Akdndermg its Bauhgsselas vom /g, Mdrt tSj;;: mm 7. Tmi iSbb- 
A rtihel y,S./. The private note-issuing banks are bound by A rtikel 
7, 5 . a, after the ist of January 1901 :—*' (1) Not to discount below 
the rate puhii^ed in S. 15 of the bank law, so long as this rate attains 
or exceeds 4 %, and (a) moreover, not to discount at more than 
1 % below the Reicbsbaok rate, published in S. 15 of tlie bank 
law. or in case the Reichshanlc itself discounts at a lower rate, not 
to discount at more than ^ % below that rate,” 

It remains to be seen whether the note-issuing banks will find 
these conditions too onerous, and rather than be bound by them 
will give up their right of issuing notes. The abject of tlie enact¬ 
ment is apparently to jirotect the specie reserve of the Reichshank, 
but It may be doubted whether, considering the imiiortance of the 
other batiiw of Germany —none of which 14 bound by similar 
conditions-relatively to the note-issuing banks, the restrictions 
put on the imte-issuing banks will have Sj^ piacticai effect. 

Sipce 1870 banking has made immonsu progress in Germany, but 
it may bo some time Vxifore the habit of miwng payments by cheque 
instead of specie or notes becomes general. 

AuTMOStriBs .—Patliemtsttary Papers; Seporl, togethtr mth 
MimUts of Evideiut and Acaemts, from (he StUct Commettee on the 
High Priu of C;A 4 Bullion, tiousa ol Conunona, 8th of June l8iu; 


■ The imperial treaaury is bound to pay the atate notes in cash 
at any time when this is required, but an independent fund of cash 
set apart for this purjmse does not exist. See Hondwdrteehuth der 
fStaatswItsensckaften, vol, v. art " Baplergcld," p. 97 (Jena. 1893; 
ed. J. Conrad. L. Elster, W. I,exl8 and e. LAning). 


Reports, Committee of Secrecy on Bank of England Ckarter. Hoose of 
Commons, 1832; Select Committee on Boms of Isam, House of 
Commons, 1840 •, first and Second Reports, Select Commitiet an 
Banks of /srasi House of Commons, 1841; First uni Second Reports, 
Secret Committee on Commercial Dittrese, House of Commons, 1848; 
Report, Select Committee on Bank Acts, House of Commons, 1837; 
Report, Select Committee on Bank Acts, House of Commons, (838; 
Report, Select Committee on Banks of Issue, House of Commons, 1875; 
Report from Secret Committee of the House of Lords on the Camss of 
the Distress wHioh has for some Urns ptevaiM among ike Commercial 
Classes, and how far it had been affected by the Laws for regulating 
the Issue of Bank Nates payable on demand, session 1847-1848; 
Analysiscf the Mtnsetes of Evidence taken before the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on Banks of Issue, idyc, wtth a selection 
from the evidence, ^ R. H. Inglis Palgrave, LouJon, 1676 (printed 
for private cicculation). 

Gbnbrai. iNrORMATiON.—Atticies on banking. Ac., Dictionary 
of Political Economy, edited by R. Il, Inglis Palgrave (Macmillan 
A Co„ 1894-1906): HaniteOrterbuch der Staatswissenschaften, edited 
by Ccorad, Elster, Lexis and LOning, 1899; Wdrterbuch der Volks- 
wirlkschaff, 2 vols. (ed. Elster, 1898); Dietioimoire det finances, edited 
underthedirectio&of LAon Say, by L, FoyotandA. LanjaUey (1889); 
Dictionnaire du commerce, de I'iniurtrie et de la banque, edited by A. 
Kaffaiovicb and Vves Guyot; Bankers' Magastne, commenced 1844, 
to present time; Journal of the Institute of Bankers, commenced 1879, 
to present time ; Bankers’ Magaaine (Now York); Economist news¬ 
paper, commenced 1843, to present time; Banking Almanac,^com- 
moneed 1845, to present time: Reports of the Comptroller of the 
Currency (Washington). 

EarlV.-'Ds Alonetarum Augmento, vartaiiune et diminultane, 
Tractatus varii (1509); A propoeal to supply His Majesty with twelve 
or fourteen Millions of Money (or »»ors if requir'd), by A. D. of Grey’s 
Inn, E^., and some Others, hLs Friends (1697); Hayes' Negociators' 
Magaaine of Monies and Exchanges, <730; Lord King, Thoughts on 
Bank Restrictions (1804) ; The Theory of Money with considerations 
mi the Bank of England (1811) ; William Cobbett, Paper against 
Gold and Glory against Prosperity, 2 vols. (1815); Circulating Credit 
m'lh Hints for improving the Banking System of Britain, by a Scottish 
Banker (1832); W. Leckie, Bank Restriction (1841); Debates in the 
House of Commons on Sir R. Peel's Bank Bills of 1844 and 1S4S. 
reprinted verbatim from " Hansard's Farliamontary Debates',” 
1875; Gilbarl’s Works, 6 vols. (1863); The History, Principles and 
Practice of Banking, by J, W, Gilbart, edited and revised by A. S, 
Micliie, 1882; Thomson Hankey, Principles of Banking (1867); 
Walter Bagehot, Lombard Street (1873), a brilliant picture of the city 
at that date (new od., tooO); A. S, Cobb, Threadneedle Street, a 
reply to " Lombard Street" (1891); John Dun. British Banking 
Sfafisrics (1876): R, H. Inglis I’algrave, Notot m Banking •. George 
Kae, The Country Banker (1886), and several editions later (many 
sound hints on practice); J. George Kiddy, The Country Bankers 
Handbook, 4th cd. (1903); C. F. Dunbar, Chapters on the 
Theory and History of Banking {1891); Chailcs Gairdner, The 
MMng of the Gold Reserves (l8gi); J, B. Attfield, English and 
Foreign Banks (1893) (refers to management of banks); T. B. Moxon, 
English Practical Banking, loth ed. (1899); A. Crump, The Key to 
the London Atvnsy Market (1872); W, V Donesn, Notes on the 
Rale of Discount in London,3 vols., 1822-1836, 1856-1866,1866-1873, 
privately printed, Edinburgh. 1836, 1867 and 1S77; R, H. Inglis 
Palgrave, Bank Rate and Iks Money Market in England, France, 
Germany, Holland and Belgium, 1844-1900 (1903); Ernest Seyd, 
The Bank of England Note Issue and its Error (1874); Ernest 
Seyd. London Banking and Bankers' Clearing House System ; Erui-st 
Seyd, The Silver Question in i/tny ; Walter Bagehot, Depreciation of 
Silver (1877); Eniest Seyd, Bullion and the Foreign Exchanges (r868); 
Clare, The A B C of the Foreign Exchanges (1895, and ed. 1895); 
Tracts, by Lord Overstone (1837 1837); Select Traqts on Money, 
&-C., reprinted privately by Lord Overstone. 1856 1859 (containing 
much valuable and interesting information on early history); 
A. Crump, A Practical Treatise on Banking, Currency and the 
Exchanges (1866); Bonamy Price, Currency and Banking (1876) 
(the interest of this volume to the student of banking is found 
mainly in the corresmndence between Mr Henry Hucks Gibbs 
(laird Aldenham) and Professor Bonamy Price on the reserve of the 
Bank of England): R. H. Inglis Palgrave, On the Influence of a Note 
Circulation in the Conduct of Banking Business, read before tlie 
Manchester Statistical Society, 1877; Ed^r JaiK, Das enrtische 
Bankwesen (Leipzig. 1903); A History of Banks (183^); D. Hard- 
castle. Banks and Bankers (1^3); IV. J. Lawson, The Hietory of 
Banking (2850) 1 R. Baxter, The Panic of /S66 (1866); F. G. H. 
Price, A Handbook of London Bankers (1876); Conant, History of 
Modem Banks of Issue (New York. 1896); Hietory of Banking in 
all Leading Nations, 4 vols. (New York, 1896); Viscount Gosclien, 
Essays and Addresses on Economic Questions, 1663-1893 (1903), 
(arts. (MX " Seven iicr cent,” " Two per cent," " Om cash reserves 
and central stock of gold ”); C. F. Dunbar, Economic Essays, edited 
by O. M. W. Sprague (tgoA). (eontaining many articles ad banking, 
particulariy in the United States). 

Bark of Emclano.—T. Fortune, A Concise emd Authentic History 
of ike Bank of EngiandliBoa ); John vyanci*, Histepy of fit# Batik 
of England (1847) ; J. E. Tliorold Rogers, The First Nine Years of 
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tk* Bank of En^ani {rSBj} -, B. B. Tamer, Cknmidts of tin Bank of 
England (1897); T. A. Steplieni, Bibliography of tka Bank of Englai^ 
(1897); A. Aiulr^adis, Hisloin do la Imtque d'Anghterre (X904: 
Eng. trans., 1909): Sir F. Schuster, The Bank of England and the State 
(1906). 

Histokt of Bankiwg Houses.—L, H. Grtndon, Manchester 
Banks and Bankers (1877): il • Martin, *' The Grasshopper *' m Lom¬ 
bard Street (1892); M, . Phillips; Banks, Bankers and Banking in 
Northumberland, Durham and North Yorkshire {1894); C. H. Give, 
History of Banking in Bristol (1899); Bldwell, Annals of an East 
Anglian Bank (1900); Richardson, Coutts 6- Co., Bankers, Edinburgh 
and London; H, T. Easton, History of a Baling House (Smith, 
Payne & Smiths) (1903); J. Hughes, Liverpool Banks and Bankers, 
lybo-iS^y (1906), 

Scotland. —W. H. X^jgan, The Scottish Banker (1847); Robert 
Somers, The Scotch Banks and System of Issue (1873); W. Mitchell, 
Scotch Banks and Limited Liability (1879); A. W. Kerr, History of 
Scotch Banking (1884); A. W, Kerr, Scottish Banking, tSds-iSyb 
(1898); Boase, A Century of Banking in Dundee (1867), 

Iksland.—M alcolm Dillon, History and Development of Banking 
in Ireland (1889). 

Bkitxsh Colonies. —Edward B. Hamilton, A Manual of the Law 
and Practice of Banking in Australia and New Zealand (1880); 
Banking in Australasia (1863); The Canadian System of Banking 
and the National Banking System of the United Stales (Torcmto, 1690) ; 
Journal of the Canadian Bankers' Association (Montreal). 

France. — Annuaire-Chaix, Les Pnncipales SacUtis par acliuns 
(1903): A. Rafiolovich, Le Marchi financier (190O. 

Germany.- -Dr W. Scharling, Bank Politik (Jena. 1900); Die 
Reichsbank, iSj6-tyoo (a history and description of the operations 
of the bank); Dr Adolf Weber, Depositenbanken und Spehulalions- 
banhen, liin Vetgleich deutschen und englischen Bankwesera (Leipzig, 
19U2); Dr Felix Hecht, Die Mannheimer Banken, iSjo Ins lyoo 
(Ix-ipzig, 1902); Siegfried Buff, Das Kontokurrenlkeschdft im 
deutschen Bankwerhe (Stuttgart and Berlin, 1904); Dr Riesser, Zur 
F.ntwicklungsgesckiehte der deutschen ^rossbatiken mil besonderer 
lidcksicht auf die Konsentrationshestrebungen (1903); G, M. Boisse- 
vara, Duitsihe en Engelsche Deposito-Banken {1903). 

Italy. —La Banco Popolare ai Milano (1881). 

Austria. —Compaas. FinantieUes Jahrhich fkr Osletreich-Ungnm 
(Vienna). 

Japan. —The House of Mitsm (Tokio); The Law and the By-Laws 
of the Nippon Kogyo Ginho {The Industrial Bank of Japan) (1903). 

H. W. Wolff, People's Banks (1893). (On systems worked by 
Schulze-Delitzsch, Raiffeisen, Luzzatti, Banche Po[iolari, Dr Wollem- 
borg, Popular Banks in BeMum, Switzerland, France, England). 

(R, H, I. P,) 

United States 

The early history of the American colonies is strewn, like that 
of most new countries, with many crude experiments in banking 
and currency issues. Mnsit of these colonial enterprises, however, 
were projects for the issue of paper money rather than the 
creation of commercial banks. Speculative banking was checked 
to a large extent in the colonies by the Bubble Act (6 Geo. 1 . 
c. 18), which was passed in England after the bursting of the 
South Sea Bubble. This act, which forbade the formation of 
banking companies without a sp<$cial charter, was in 1740 
extended to the colonies. > 

The serious history of banking in the United States may be 
said to have begun with the foundation of the Bank of Penn¬ 
sylvania. This bank originated in the {xroject of a number of 
the citizens of Philadelphia to supply the continental army with 
rations. The first bills, issued in 1780, were nothing more than 
interest-bearing notes payable at a future time. “The advances 
in continental money made by the shareholders were secured 
by bills of exchange for £150,000, drawn on the American envoys 
in Europe, but not intended to be negotiated. 

A further outgrowth of the needs of the continental govern¬ 
ment was the &nk of North America, which was authorized 
by congress on May 26,1781. llie smt gave to Robert Morris, the 
financier, power to create a bank with a capital of $400,000, to 
be increai^ if desirable. Morris arranged with the Bank of 
Pennsylvania to tsdee over its hddings of foreign Mils and paid 
in cash its daims against the Federation. The Bank of North 
America did not begm business until the 7th of January 1782, 
and there was so much doidit of the powar of the continental 
congress to diarter a bank that it was thought advisable to 
obtain a charter from the state of Pennsylvania. Under this 
diarter the bank continued to operate until it was absorbed in 
the national banking system in 1863, and Jt may be oonsideKd 
the oldest organized banking imtitution in the United States. 


The bank did mudi, during the first eight years idter its oiganizar 
tion, to restore or^ to the chaos d Federaticm finances. It 
loaned to Mortis, as government superintendent of finance, 
$1,249,975, of wl^ $^,581 was repaid in cash and the re¬ 
mainder by surrendering ^e stock in the bank owned by the 
government. 

The Bank of the United States.—A nationd banlttof iiaue was 
one of the essential parts of the system built up by Alexander 
Hamfiton in organizing the finances of the Federal government 
under the constitution of 1789. The first “ Bank of'the United 
States ” was accordingly incorporated in 1791, witli a capitd 
of $10,000,000, divided into 25,000 shares of $400 each. This 
bank issued circulating notes, discounted commeiml paper 
and aided the govwnment in its financial _ operations. The 
government subscribed one-fifth of the capital, but paid fw 
It by a roundabout process which actually resulted in the loon 
of the amount the bank to the treasury. Other loans were 
made by the bank to the government, which gradually carried 
the obligation by the end of 1795 to $6,200,000. In order to mMt 
these obligations, the government gradually disposed of its 
bank stock, until by 1802 its entire holdings had disposed 
of at a profit of $671,860. The bank did not publish regular 
reports, but a statement submitted by Gallatin to congress for 
January 24, 1811, showed resources of $24,183,046, of which 
$14,578,294 was in loans and discounts, $2,750,000 in United 
States stock and $5,009,567 in specie. 

The expiration of the charter of the bank in 1811 was the 
occasion of a party contest, which prevented renewal and added 
greatly to tlie financial difficulties of the government in the war 
with Great Britain which began in the next year. Although 
foreign shareholders were not permitted to vote by proxy, and 
the twenty-five directors were required to be citizens of the United 
States, the bank was attacked on the ground of foreign ownership 
as well as on the constitutional ground that congress had no 
power to create such an institution. 

The government was compelled in the war of 1812 to rely 
on the state banks. Their suspension of specie payments, in 
1814, made it very difficult for the treasury to transfer funds 
from one part of the Union to the other, because the notes of one 
section did not circulate readily in another. Gallatin left on 
record the opinion that the suspension of specie payments 
“ might have been prevented at time when it took place, 
had the former Bonk of the United States been still in 
existence.” 

The financial condition of the government became so bad 
during the war that the second Bank of the United States was 
authorized in April 1816. The general project was that of 
Alexander J. Dallas, who in Octobw 1814 had become secretaiy 
of the treasury. The capital of the new bonk was $35,000,000, 
and the government again appeared as owner of one-fif^ of 
the stock, which was paid in a stock note. The president of 
the United States was authorized to appoint five of the twenty- 
five dnrectors and public funds were to be deposited in the boi^, 
“ unless the secretary of the treasury shall at any time otherwise 
order and direct.” The right of congress to charter the bonk 
came before the Supreme Court in 1819 in the famous case of 
McCuiloch v. Maryland.- Chief Justice Marshall rendered the 
decision that the right to create the bank was within the implied 
powers granted by the Federal constitution, and that it was not 
competent for the states to levy taxes upon the circulate notes 
of t^ bank or upon its property except in common with other 
property. 

I^e second Bank of the United States was not wdl managed 
in the early part of its career, but was upon a firmer foundation 
under the presidency of Longdon Cheves in 1819. Its policy 
greatly benefited commerce, tmt invite4 l^ter complaints from 
ffie private dealm in exchange, who hsid been enabled to moke 
excessive imfits while the currency was below par, because of its 
different \«]uet in different states and the constant ffuctiiatkms 
in these values. The bank, in the language of the report of 
Senator Samuel '&nith of Maryland in 1832, fumisW “n 
currency as safe at tilver, more convenient, more vduofala 
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than ^ver, which through the whole western end southern 
and interior parts of the Union, is eagerly sought in exchange for 
silver; which, in those sections, often bears a premium paid in 
eihrer; which is, througphout the Union, equal to ^ver, in 
payment to the government, and payments to individuab in 
business." 

TTie bank In 1835 had attained a circulation of $a3,o75,4M ; 
loans of $59,*3*,44S ; and deposits of $5,061,456. The institu¬ 
tion was ultimate^ destroyed by the open enmity of President 
Jackson, who in 1833 had suspended the deposit of public money 
in its custody. This policy known as the “removal of the 
deposits,” excited a bitter j^itical controversy in which Clay 
and Webster led the opposition, hut Jackson was supported by 
the puUic (see Jackson, Andrew). The Federal charter of 
the bank expired in 1836. Under a charter obtained by 
President Nicholas Biddle from the state of Pennsylvania, the 
bank continued its business, but without success, and m 1841 
rt went into liquidation. 

TAc Stale Banks ,—The Bank of the United States found 
powerful rivals during its life and successors after its deadi 
m the banks chartered by the separate states. In the unde¬ 
veloped state of the country in the early days there was much 
unsound and speculative banking. The most successful systems 
were those of New York and New England, where the surplus 
capital of the country in the early days was chiefly concentrated. 
The lea.st successful banking systems were those in the newer 
and poorer sections of the country, and they grew progressively 
worse as poverty and inexperience added to the difficulty of 
setting aside capital for investment in the tools of exchange. 

The termination of the first charter of the Bank of the United 
States was followed by a hanking mania. In Pennsylvania 
a bill authorising 41 new banks was pas.sed over the veto of Ae 
governor, and 37 of them were in operation in 1814. Similar 
movements in other states increased the number of banks in 
four years (1811-1815) from 88 to ao8. The amount of specie 
was not adequate to support the mass of credit which these hanks 
created,and what there was in thecountry drifted to New England, 
which was upon a metallic basis. A number of banks collapsed 
in 1814, and business prostration was prolonged for several years. 

The banking laws of the states varied considerably. .Some 
states autliorized the issue of notes upon state bonds, many of 
adiich,especiallyat the outbreak of the CivilWar, proved valueless. 
In New En^und, however, a system prevailed which required 
the prompt redemption of .the lainks’ notes at par. The New 
England Bank was the pioneer of this movement in 1814. In 
i 8»4 what was known as the “ Suffolk system ” of redemption 
came into operation. This system provided for the deposit by a 
bank in the Suffolk Bank in Boston of a redemption fund, from 
which tile notes were redeemed and afterwards sent home by the 
Suffolk Bank for erflection. This system, with slight modifica¬ 
tions, continued in successful operation until 1858. The circula¬ 
tion of the New England banks in 1858 was less than $40,000,000 
and the redemptions in the course of the year through the 
Suffolk Bank were $400,000,000. It was the essential merit 
claimed for the system tlwt it tended to keep the volume of the 
circulation constantly adjusted to the requirements of business. 
A branch redemption agency was establitiied at Providence. 
Legal sanction was given to the system in Vermont by an act of 
1842, vrtiich levied a Ux of i % upon bank capital, but remitted 
this tax to any bank which should “ keep a sufficient deposit of 
hinds in the city of Boston, and should at that city uniformly 
cause its bills to be redeemed at par.” 

The period from 1836 to 184a was fi trying one for American 
banking. 11 was preceded bv another great expansion in financial 
ventures, made without suflkient circulating capit^ or adherence 
to conservative banking methods. Foreign capital had come 
into the country in considerable amounts after the English 
crisfa of 18x5, tiie entire debt of the general govemn^t was 
paid off and a tremendous speculation occurred in public lands, 
which were expected to advance rapidly in value as tke result of 
immigration and the growth of the country. The sales of puWic 
kinds in 1836, on tiie eve of the crisiB, readied so,074^870 acres 


and brought receipts to the treasury of $s5,i67,83^ How 
essentially speculative was the mass of these sales is indi¬ 
cated by the fact that such receipts declined in 1842 to only 
$M *7 ,972. President Jackson pricked the bubble of speculation 
by the “ Specie circular” of July it, 1836, requiring payments 
for public lands to be made only in specie or notes of specie 
value. Practically every bank in the Union stopped pay¬ 
ment, and banking capital fell from $358,442,692 in 1840 to 
$196,894,309 in 1846. As usual in periods of business collapse 
the shrinkage of capital did not follow at once the outbreak 
of the panic, but was the result of gradual liquidation. Specie 
payments were resumed in 1838, but there was another crash 
in 184a, after the United States Bank finalljr suspended. 

In New York, which was becoming the chief commercial state 
of the Union, the banks oif New York City were generally sound, 
but several chfferent systems were tried of securing the circulating 
notes. The “ safety-fund system,” inaugurated in 1829, provided 
for a contribution by each bank towards a fund to meet the 
deficit of any contributing bank which m^ht fail udth assets 
insu^ient to meet its liabilities. It was the intention of the 
act to protect by this fund only the bank-notes, but it was 
treated as a fund for the payment of all the liabilities of a failed 
bank and in consequence the fund was exhausted by important 
failures which occurred in the panics of 1837 and 1857. Before 
1843 the issue of notes was not controlled by the state, so that 
in several cases there were illegal over-issues. 

What was called the “ free-bonking system ’’ was inaugurated 
in New York by the act of 1838. This system permitted any 
body of persons, complyinf with the requirements of the law, to 
form a bank and issue circulation secured by the deposit of various 
classes of public bonds. This system was in operation at the 
outbreak of the Civil Wax, was imitated in several other states, 
and became in a measure the model of the national lianking 
system. The state banks of Indiana and Ohio were among the 
most successful of the state banks, being modelled somewhat 
on the European plan of a central bank. The}' held in their 
states an exclusive charter for issuing notes and had branches 
at important points throughout the state. Under the manage¬ 
ment of Hugh McCulloch, afterwards secretary of the treasury, 
the bank of Indiana weathered the crisis of 1857 without su.s- 
pending specie payments, and retired its circulation when gold 
went to a premium in 1862. 

One of the defects of the state system of note-issues was the 
inconvenience which it occasioned. Notes issued outside a 
state could not safely be received without careful scrutiny as to 
the responsibility of their issuers. The syst^s prevailing in 
New England, in Louisiana, in Ohio and in Indiana were 
eminently successful, and proved the soundness of the issue of 
bank-notes upon the assets of a well-conducted commercial bank. 
But the speculation fostered by loose banking laws in some other 
states, and the need for uniformity, cast a certain degree of dis¬ 
credit upon the state bonks, and prepared tlie way for the 
acceptance of a uniform banking system in 1864. 

The power of note-issue formed a more important part of 
banking resotirces before the Civil War than in later years, 
beoiuse the deposit system had not attained its full development. 
Thus in 1835 circulation and capital of state banks combined 
were about $335,000,000 and deposits were only $83,000,000, in 
1907 circulation and capital of national banks $1,4^0,000,000, 
while deposits were $4,322,000,000 — in the earlier period 
deposits forming less than one-third of the other two items and 
in the later period three times the other items. The circulation 
of the state bonks fluctuated widely at different periods. A 
maximuiii of $149,185,890 was attained in 1837, to decline to 
$106,968,572 three years later and to a minimum of $58,563,608 
in 1843. Prom this point there was a tendency upward, with 
Some variations, which put the circulation in 2845 at $89,6o8;7ii; 
1848, $m 8,506,091; 1850, $131,366,526; 18^, $204,689,ao7 ; 
18^, $295,747,950; 1858, $155,208,344; i860, $207,102477; 
1863, $238,677,218. . . / 

Other leading Herns of the aocoosta of tiie state bonks for 
representative years are os iidleiwsdua 
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Stall Bmnkiug Piogress. 1833-1863. 


Year. 

No. of 
Banks. 

Capital Stock. 

Lomis and 
Discounts. 

Deposits. 

183s 

704 

•231.250.337 

$365,163,834 

•83,081,365 

1845 

707 

206,04 5.91,9 

288,617.131 

88,020,646 

1850 

824 

217,317,211 

364,204.078 

109.586.5cj5 

1855 

1307 

332,177,288 

576,144,758 

190,400,342 

l86(> 

1562 

421,880,0c,5 

69I.94.5.,5 »o 

253,80-2,129 

1863 

1466 

405.045.829 

648,601,863 

593,I,8r>,22(, 


The National Banking System .—The creation of the national 
banking; system was mainiy the outcome of the financial necessities 
of the Federal government in the Civil War. It was found 
difficult to fl<M.t government bonds at profitable rates, and Mr 
Chase, the secretary of the treasury, devised the scheme of 
creating a compulsory market for the bonds by offering special 
privileges to banks organized under Federal charters, which 
would issue circulating notes only when secured by the deposit 
of government bonds. But this plan, authorized by the act of 
25th February 1863(supplemented by the act of 3rd June 1864), 
was not sufficient to give predominance to the national banks.^ 
The state banking systems in Uic older states were so firmly 
entrenched in the confidence of the commercial community that 
it became necessary to provide for imposing a tax of 10 "i, upon 
the face-value of the notes of state banks in circulation after 
the ist of July 1866. The state banks were thus driven out of 
the note-issuing business, some being converted into national 
banks, while others continued their commercial business under 
state laws without the privilege of^ote-issue. A remarkable 
growth in the national lianking system took place; in 1864 
there were 453 national banks with an aggrt^ate capital of 
$79,366,950, and in 1865 there were 1014 lianks with an aggregate 
capital of $242,542,982. 

The national banking system was specially marked by the 
issue of circulating notes upon United States bonds. Any 
nation^ hamk desiring to issue notes might by law deposit 
with the United States treasurer bonds of the United States to 
an amount not exceeding its capital stock, and upon such bonds 
it might receive circulation equal to 90°;, of their par-value. 
No hank could be established which did not invest one-third of 
its capital in bonds. This was changed in 1874 so as to reduce 
the requirement to 25 %, with a maximum mandatory require¬ 
ment of $50,000. Notes were taxed at the rate of i % per 
annum. The banka obtained from the provision for circulation 
the benefit of what was described by critics as “ double interest,” 
being credited with the interest on bonds in the custody of the 
treasury department, and being also able to lend their notes to 
the public. But several deductions‘had to be made: notes could 
not be issued to the full par-value of the bonds; the tax of i % 
upon circulation reduced by that amount the profit which would 
otherwise be earned; and the banks had to set a.side in gold 
or other lawful money what was needed for redemption purposes 
and for reserves. As the banks suspended specie payments at 
the close of i86i and great masses of government paper-money 
were issued, gold ceas^ to be a medium of exchange except in 
California, and the new banks redeemed their notes in govern¬ 
ment paper. The gold-value of the bank-notes, therefore, rose and 
fell with that of government notes until the resumption of pay¬ 
ments in specie by the national treasury on the ist of January 
1879. 

The amount of bank-notes in circulation proved in practice 
to be influenced .largely by the price of bonds. The manmum 
originally set for b«^ circulation was $300,000,000. This was 
increased in 1870 by $54,000,000, and in 1875 the‘limit was 
removed. The circulation reached $362,651,169 on the ist of 
January 1883, but afterwards declined materiaDy as bonds 
became scarce and the price rose. The fact that circulation 
oould be isaued to only 90% of tbe par-value of the bonds greatly 
reduced the net profits on circulatiMi when the price of 4 % bonds 
riise in 1889 above 129 and other classes of bonds rose in like 
latio. The cirCukliaa of bank-notes fell as low as $167,987,574 
o& the ut «f July 1891, but afterwards increased someivdiat as 


the supply of bonds was increased to meet tire tceoau^ defieiencisS 
of 1894-1896 and the expenses of the war with ^>ain. 

The national banks supported the government cordially in 
the measures taken to bring about resumption of gold payments 
on the 1st of January 1879 under the law of 1875. The banks 
held more than $125,000,000 in legal tender notes, of which sum 
nearly one-third was held in New Voik Qty. A sun upon tiie 
treasury for the redemption of these notes would have exhausted 
the gold funds laboriously accumulated by secretary Sherman 
and compelled a new suspension. But the banks'.appointed a 
committee to co-operate with the treasury, declined to receive 
gtdd longer as a special deposit, and resolved to receive and pay 
balances without discrimination between gold and government 
notes. Thus resumption was accomplished without jar, and as 
early as the 17th of December 1878 gold sold at par in paper. 

The silver legislation enacted by congress in 1878 wd 1890 
caused uneasiness in banking circles, and the banks discriminated 
against silver dollars and silver certificates in their cash. When 
the treasury began to lose gold heavily, however, in 1893, a 
combination of leading bankers in New York, Boston, Phila¬ 
delphia, Baltimore and Chicago turned over a ktge part of 
their holdings to replenish the government reserves. About 
150 national lainks suspended during the panic of 1893, but 84 
of these afterwards resumed business. As In former periods of 
depression, the system suffered the greatest decline during the 
years of liquidation following the actual panic, the number of 
lianks falling from 3856 on the ist of June 1893 to 3585 on the 
ist of June 1H99, and aggregate capit^ falling during the same 
period from $698,454,665 to $610,028,895, 

A new extension was given to the national banking system 
by the provisions of the gold standard law of 14th March 1900. 
Bulks were authorized to Issue circulation to the full par-value 
of bonds deposited, and the tax upon circulation was reduced 
from 1 % to i of i % in the case of circulation which was secured 
by the 2% refunding bonds, which were authorized this law. 
By issuing 2 % bonds in exchange for those paying a higher 
interest, at s^roximately the market-price, it lieoarae possible 
to obtain a given amount of notes upon a smaller investment in 
bonds, independent of other provisions of the law. Under these 
provisions the volume of notes outstanding, secured by bonds, 
which stood on the 31st of October 1899 at $207,920,774, reached 
on the same date in 1900, $398,829,064; in 1901, $328,198,613; 
in 1902, $335.783,189; in JW. $380,650,821; in 1904, 
$424,530,581: in 1905, $490,037,806; in 1906, $536,933 ,*^9 ! 
and in 1907, $562,727,614. 

The lowest denomination of national bank-notes authorised 
by law is $5, and not more than one-third of any bank's issues 
can be of this denomination. The government issues notes for 
$i and $2, as well as for higher denominations. The hugest 
amount of bank-notes of one denomination is in bills for Sxoj 
which on the 31st of October 1907 constituted $249,946,530 in 
total outstanding issues of $609,905,441. Of this total circula¬ 
tion $562,727,614 was secured by bonds, and the remainder, 
$47,252,853, was covered by lawful money in the government 
treasury, deposited for the redemption and retirement of tiie 
notes os they mightbe received. 

An important extension of the national system resulted from 
the authority given by the act of 1900 to incorporate national 
banks with a capital as low as $25,000, in places havit^ a 
population not in excess of 3000. The previous minimum iunit 
bad been $50,000. Under thia provision there were incorporated 
to the 31st of October 1907 3389 national bonks with capitalt 
of has than $50,000, with aggregate capital of $62412,500, of 
which 272 banks were convermons of state and private institu¬ 
tions, 752 were reorganizaitions and 1365 were new institutions. 

The national banks possess most of tile powers of oommeetaol 
banks, but are not permitted to hdd real estate other than their 
banking houses, untem taken for debt Five reports arc required 
each year to the comptroller of the cunen^ at dates Siuected 
fay him without notice, and each bank is subj^t to tipe visitation 
of bank examinen acting under the comptroller; No rescivm 
^ainst notes are requited by odstiiv iatr exce|)t4%, wJiiebis 
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kept in Washington for current redenaiption puiposes. The 
redemption system is defective in that redemptions are not 
authorized at other places, and the notes reach the treasury on 
an average only about once in two years. For many years the 
banks were prohibited from retiring more than $3,000,000 of 
notes monthly, but the limit was raised by an act of 4th March 
1907 to $9,000,000 per month. 

Reserves are required against deposits to the amount of *s % 
in so-callcd “ reserve cities,” and 15 % in what are called the 
“country banks” outside of reserve cities. Not all these 
amounts, however, are required to be kept in cash. The three 
central reserve cities, where cash is required, with only trifling 
deductions, are New York, Chicago and St Louis. In other 
reserve cities, which in 1908 numliered forty, the banks are 
permitted to deposit half their cash in national banks in central 
reserve cities, while country Imnks may deposit three-fifths of 
their cash in any reserve city. The shareholders of national 
banks are subject in case of liquidation to double liability upon 
their shares, and this is now the rule in most of the conservative 
state banking systems. National bank-notes ere not l^al 
tender, but are receivable by the government for all obligations 
except customs dues. 

The panic of 1907 imposed a severe strain upon the cash 
resources of the banks of New York City, but did not cause any 
such considerable number of failures as occurred in 1893. 

Payment of cheques in currency was suspended in New York 
on the 38th of Octolicr 1907, and continued until about the begin¬ 
ning of the year igo8. The panic was precipitated by over-specula¬ 
tion by a group of national banks, followed by the suspension of the 
Knickerbocker Trust Company on the 22nd of October with 
deposits of $48,000,000. llten came runs on other companies, a 
deficit in the required reservesof New York banksof $38,838,8*^^ 
the week of and November, and arrangements for the importation 
of foreign gold to an amount which soon approached $100,000,000. 
With an increase during the autumn of about $77,000,000 in 
national bank circulation, a transfer of $72,000,000 from the 
treasury to the banks, and a further decline in required reserves 
in New York during the next week, the amount of currency 
which was added to the circulation or disappeared during a few 
weeks of the panic amounted to more than $275,000,000, or 
nearly one-tenth of the usual volume of circulation in the country. 
The total bank-note circulation on the 28th of December 1907 
had risen to $687,340,835 ; but this amount was abnormal and 
was reduced somewhat during the spring of 1908. 

The position of the trust companies, especially those of the 
city of New York, was one of the disturbing features of the panic. 
These companies were comparatively a small factor in New York 
finance at the time of the panic of 1893. The capitalization of all 
the trust companies in the United States, even os late as 1897, 
was only $106,968,253, and individual deposits were $566,922,205. 
llie capital of these companies had risen in 1907 to $276,146,081 
and their deposits to $2,061,623,035. The trust companies of 
New York were required by the law of the state to maintain 
only 5 % of their demand deposits in cash in their vaults. 
Whilst most of them had also large amounts on deposit in national 
banks, these reserves proved inadequate to sustain the vast mass 
of credit which was built upon them. The absolute amount of 
the reserves, howevN', was perhaps less important than the class 
of business to which some of tlie less conservative of these 
companies had committed themselves. Instead of keeping their 
assets liquid by purchases of commercial paper and loans on 
first-class negotiable securities, they had in some cases engaged 
in speculative underwritings and hacFlocked up their funds in 
enterprises requiring a long time for their consummation. 

It was these combined influences which led to distrust of the 
Knickethodeer Trust Company, and to the runs upon that 
company and others dunng the late days of October and 
early November, 'flu result was to reduce the total resources of 
the forty-e^ht trust companies of Greater New York hrom 
$1,105,019,700 OH the land of August 1907 to $858,674,000 on the 
19th of Decmber 1907. Individiw deposits subject to dieqne fell 
from $692,744,900 to $437,733400. Such a reduction of resources 


within so short a time, most of it being wcomplished within a 
few weeks, has hardly ever been record^ in the history of bank¬ 
ing, and the fact that the stronger companies were able to call in 
their cash and meet such demands was evidence to a certain 
extent that the criticisms upon them were exaggerated. The 
necessity for stronger reserves and for greater safeguards against 
speculative operations was so strongly impressed upon the public 
mind, however, that several restrictive measures were enacted 
at the session of the New York legislature in 1908, designed to 
prevent any abuses of this sort in the future. 

The function of issuing notes, which is exclusively a privilege 
of national banks, has diminished in importance in America, as 
other methods of transferring credit have attained a wide develop¬ 
ment. This has not only been true of the national banks them¬ 
selves, but has accounted for the development alongside the 
national banking system of state banks, private bonks and trust 
companies, which have not hod the privilege of note-issue, but 
have obtained other privileges sometimes greater than those of 
the national banks. 

The aggregate resourcesof all classes of banks in the United States 
have grf»tly increased in recent years. The following table shows the 
increase in the chief items of the accounts of national banks for repre¬ 
sentative years from the reports made nearest to the beginning of the 

year Progress of National Banks, 1865- uju8 


Year. 

No. of 
Banks. 

1R65 

638 

1870 

1615 

1B75 

1^0 

202*7 

2052 

1885 

2664 

1890 

3326 

1895 

3737 

1897 

^661 

1899 

359 f> 

3002 

1900 

X90X 

3942 

1902 

4*91 

1903 

46^ 

1904 

5180 

1905 

5528 

1906 

5911 

1907 

6288 

1908 

6625 


Loans and Discounts. 


Individual Deposits. 


$166,448,718 

688,875,203 

1155,862,580 

93.t.S43.<>bi 

1,234,202,226 

1,811,(186,891 

1,991,913,123 

1,901,161,110 
2,214,394,838 

2,479.819,494 

2 . 706 . 534.643 

3.038,255.447 

3.303.148,091 

3.469.195.043 

3,728.166,086 

4,071,041,164 

4,463,267,629 

4.585.337.094 


$183,479,636 

546,236,881 

682,846,607 

755.459.966 

987,649,055 

1,436,402,685 

1.695.489,346 

1.639,688,393 

2,225,261,813 

2,380,610,361 

2,623,997,521 

2,964,417,965 

3,152.878,796 

3,300,619,898 

3,612,499,598 

4,088,420,135 

4,115,650.294 

4,176,873,717 


The combined returns of state and private banks, savings banks 
and loan and trust companies in the United States show a growth 
within a few yearn which is indicated by the principal items of their 
accounts;— 

Rksoukces of State Banks, Trust Companies, &c. 


Items. 

1897. 

1007. 

Capital Stock 

Surplus and profits 
Loans 

Deposits 

Total Resources 

$380,090,778 

382,436,990 

2,231,013,262 

3.324.254,807 

4.258,677.065 

$8o7,17H,2(>2 

924,655,010 

6,099.897,535 

8,776.755.207 

11,168,514,516 


The aggregate banking power of the United States, a.s computed 
by the comptroller of the currency in his annual report for 1907, 
increased from "$ 5 . 150,000,000 in 1890 to $17,824,800,000 in 1907, 
and the banking power of foreign countries from $10,835,000,000 to 
$27,034,200,000, representing an increase for all reporting countries 
from $15,985,000,000 to $44,859,000,000. 

The system of clearing cheques has attained a higher development 
in the United States than in any other country, except perhaps. 
Great Britain. Clearing-houses exist in about ri2 leading cities, 
and toe aggregate clearings foi the year ending 3oto ^tember 1907 
reached $154,662,515,258. The New York Clearing-House in¬ 
evitably does a large proportion of this business; its clearings 
constituted in 1906 67.2 % of the total clearings in 55 of the 
larger cities. The volume of clearings Soctuates greatly with the 
volume of stock-exchange transactions and with toe business pros¬ 
perity of the country. An indication of these fluctuations at New 
York is afforded by toe following table, taken from Conant's Prin- 
efptes of Money and Banking, broifltht down to 1907, 

"nie Ctearing-House Committee of the New York dearing-Houie 
exercises a powerful inSuenoe over the hanking situation torough 
its ability to refuse aid in emergencies to a bank which is unwisely 
conduct^. This power was used in toe panic of .1907 to eliminate 
several Iraportant. but speculative,'financial interests from control 
of national banks'. Only natioaal auto state 'banks and the tub- 
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Variations in CutAsmae at Mkw York 


-1 

Year. 

Average 

Daily 

Clearings. 

Per cent 
Balances to 
Clearings. 

Remarks. 

1870 

$90,274,479 

115,885,794 

3-72 

Great business activity. 

1873 

4-15 

1874 

74.69*.574 

- 5-62 

Industrial depression. 

1881 


3.66 

Reocwal of railway building. 

l88s 

^2,789,480 

5-12 

Results of bank panic. 

1890 

123,074,139 

4-65 

Business expansion. 

Depression following panic. 

1894 

79,704.426 

6-54 

1896 

96,232,442 

6.18 

Free silver panic. 

1899 

189,961,029 

5-37 

Renewed confidence and activity. 

1901 

254.193.639 

4-56 

Culmination of industrial flota¬ 
tions. 

1904 

195.648,514 

5-20 

Diminished stock - exchange and 
business activity. 

' 1906 

342.422,773 

3-69 

Stock-market activity. 


Treasury were memliers ot the Clearing-House at this time. Their 
weekly reports of condition were awaited every Saturday as an index 
of the state of the money-market and the exchanges; but this index 
was incomplete and sometimes misleading, Iwcause regular weekly 
K!}iorts were not made by trust companies. It was announcerl early 
in 1908 by the state superintendent of banking that he would exercise 
a power vested in him by law to require weekly reports in future 
from trust companies, so that the two classes of rejiotts would present 
a substantially complete mirror of banking conditions in Ni-w York. 

Authorities. -William M. Gouge, A History of Paper Money and 
llankmg tn the United States (Philadelphia, 1833); Condy Raguel, 
A Treatise 011 Currency and Banking (Philadelphia, 1840) ; J. S. 
Giblions, The Banks of New York, their Dealers, the Clearing-House 
and the Panic of >, 1 jy (.\pw York, 1858); AHiert S. Holies, Ftnanrial 
History of the United States (3 vols.. New York, 1884-1886); Charles 
F. Dunbar, Chapters on the Theory and History of Banking (Now 
York and Ixuidon, i8gi); Horace White, Money and Banking 
(Boston, igoa); Charles A. Comint, A History of Modern Banks of 
Issue (New York, l8g6); Alexander D. Noyes, Thirty Years of 
American Finance (New York, 1808); Davis Rich Dewey, Financial 
History of the United States (New York and London, 1003); John C. 
Schwab, The Confederate States of America, rS 6 /-/X 0 j (New York, 
igoi); David Kinley, The Independent Treasury of the United 
.Stales (Nev,' York, 1803); Report of the Afo««fnrv Commission of the 
Indianapolis Convention (Chicago, 1898); Charles A. Conant, The 
Principles of Money and Banking (2 vols.. Now York, 1905); 
William G. Sumner, A Iliston of American Currency (New York, 
1884); Amos Kidder Fiske, The Modern Bank (New York, 1904); 
William G. Sumner, A History of Banking in the United States 
(New York. i8<)6), being vol. i. in A History of Banking in All the 
Leading Nations ; John Jay Knox, History of Banking in the United 
States (rev. ed.. New York, igcxA ; and R. C. 11 . Cattcrall, The 
Second Bank of the United States (Chicago, 1903). 

Much statistical information is contained in the annual reports 
of the comptroller of the currency of the United States, published 
annually at Wasliln.gton. (C. A. C.) 

English Law AFFEcriNa Banks and their 
Customers 

Issue of Notes, —The legislation which culminated in the Bank 
Charter Acts of 1844 and 1845 secured to the Bank of England 
the absolute monopoly of the note issue within the ci^ of 
I>ontlon and a 3-ni. radius. Outside that radius, and within 
65 m. of the city, there is a concurrent right in banks, consisting 
of six or less than six persons, established before 1844, and issuing 
notes at that date; beyond the 65-m. radius the privilege may be 
exercised by all banks established before >844, and t)ien issuing 
notes, who have not since lost their right to do so by bankruptcy, 
abandonment of business, or temporary snspiension of issue. 
According to some authorities, the effect of 20 and 21 Viet 
cap. 49, sec. 12 fre-enacted Companies Consolidation Act 1908, 
sec. 286 w^is to sanction the increase in the constitution of 
any bank issuing notes outside the 3-m. and within the 6s-m. 
radius from six to ten persons without affecting the power to issue 
notes. The rule os formulated above is, however, that enunciated 
by Bowen J. in Capitol and Counties Bank v. Bimfe of England, 
1889; 61 L.T. 516. Hie increase in the number of joint-stock 
banks and the giaduai absorption of the smaller and older 
otmaems have hid the effect of minimizing the output of notes 
other than those issued by the Bank of England, and, as exem- 
plifad by the case id The Attomey-Cenerd v. Birkhetk, 12 
QJB.D. it would seem impossihle to devise any scheme by 


which the note>issuiiig power of an ahaorbed bank could be con¬ 
tinued to the new or amalgamated body. But a bank having 
the right would not necessary lose it by absoihdiv other banks 
(Capital and Counties Bank v. Bank of England), Foreign^ banks 
may establish branches in (keat Britab on complying with ^ 
regulations imposed on them the Companies Consolidation 
Act 1908, but cannot apparently issue notes, even though payable 
abroad. 

Deposit The term “ bank of deposit ” gives a mis¬ 

taken idea of the real relation between banker and customer. 
So long ago as 1848 it was decided by the House of 
Lords b FoUy v. Hill, 1 H. of L. 28, that tiie real bttwotu 
relation between banker and customer was that oltankiaad 
debtor and creditor, not b any sense that of trustee 
and eestui epee trust, or depositee and- depositor, as had been 
formerly supposed and contended. The ordinary process by 
which a man pays money in to his account at his banker's is b 
law simply lending the money to the banker ; it fixes the banker 
with no fiduebry relation, and he is in no way responsible to the 
customer for the use he may make of the money so paid b. 
And as being a mere debt, a customer's right to recover money 
paid in is barred on the expiration of six years by the Statute of 
Limitations, if there bos been no payment meantime on account 
of principal or interest, and no acknowledgment sufficient to bar 
the statute (Pott v. Clegg, 16 M. & W. 321). Such a state of 
affairs, however, is hardly likely to arise, inasmuch as, b the 
absence of specific appropriation, earlier drawings out are attri¬ 
buted to the earlier payments b, as b the ordinary case of 
current accounts, and so the items on the credit and debit side 
cancel each other. An apparent exception to this system of 
appropriation exists b cases where a man wrongfully pays bto 
his own account moneys held by him in a fiduciary capacity. In 
such circumstances he is presumed to have drawn out his own 
moneys rather than those affected by the trust, and so long as 
the account is in credit, any balance will be attributed to the 
trust money. As between contending cbims to the money, 
based on different breaches of trust, the ordinary rule of appro¬ 
priation will apply. 

It has often been suggested that the only method of with¬ 
drawing money from a t»nkcr is by cheque, that the present¬ 
ation of a cheque is a condition precedent to the 
liability of the banker to repay. This is not so ; such 
a view bebg inconsistent with the cases establishing the effect 
of the Statute of Limitations on money left in a banker's hands, 
and with the numerous cases in which a balance at a bank has 
been attached as a simple and unconditional debt by a garnishee 
order, as, for instance, b Rogers v. Whiteley, 1892, A.C. 118. 
The tanker’s position with regard to cheques is that, superadded 
to the relation of debtor and creditor, there is an obligation to 
honour the customer’s cheques provided the banker has a 
sufficient and available balance b his bands for the purpose 
(Foley v. HtU), If, having such funds b his hands, the banker 
dishonours a cheque, he is table to the customer b substantial 
damages without proof of actual bjuiy having accrued (Rolin v. 
Steward, 14 C.B. S9S)- Where several cheques are presented 
simultaneously and the available balance is bsufiicient to pay aU, 
the tanker should pay as many as the funds wiU cover, and is 
not bound to discriminate between particubr cheques. It would 
seem a legitimate condition that a cheque should be drawn m the 
ordinary recognized form, not b one raising any question or 
doubt as to its validity or effect. Cheques drawn to “ wages or 
order,” “ petty cash or order,” or the lie, are common, and are 
sometimes regarded as payable to bearer. Such payees are not, 
however, “ fictitious or non-existent persons,” so as to Tender 
the cheques payable to the bearer under sec. 7, subs. 3 of the Bills 
of Exchange Act 1882, nor can such payees endorse. Some banka 
refuse to pay such chec^ues, and it is conceived they are juatbed 
in so doing. Money paid in so shortly before the presentation of 
the cheque that there would not have been time to pa8r<it through 
the books of the bank would not be treated as avaibble fw 
drawing agabst,' If a persem have an account at one branch of 
a hank, he b not enti^ to draw eheqnea on another branch 
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wtere has either no account or is overdrawn, but the bank 
faaa, as against the customer, tiie right to combine accounts at 
different branches and treat them as one account (Garnet v. 
M^Ewen, L.R. 8 E*. to). Funds are not available so long as 
a garnishee order, founded on a judgment against the customer, 
is pending, since it attaches all moneys on current account 
irrespective of the amount of the judgment (Ragm v. WkiUley). 

The very questionable practice of post-dating cheques has 
been the source of considerable doubt and inconvenience to 
bankers. The use of such documente enables the drawer to 
obtain Uie results of a hill at a fixed future date without the 
expenM of a regular bill-stamp. But the Bills of Exchange Act 
1883,sec. I3,subs. t, provides that “ a bill is not invalid by reason 
only that it is ante-dated or post-dated, or that it bears date on 
a Sunday.” The banker cannot therefore refuse to pay a cheque 
presented after the apparent date of its issue on the ground that 
he knows it to have been post-dated. On the other hand, he 
it entitled and indeed bound to refuse payment if such a cheque 
is presented before the apparent date of its issue (Morley v. 
Ctdvenoell, 7 M. & W. at p. 178). Revocation of authority to 
pay a cheque must come to the banker’s conscious knowledge 
and be unequivocal both in terms and method of communication. 
He is not bound to act on an unconfirmed telegram (Curtice v. 
Ijmden City 6r Midland Bank fiqoBj, i K.B. 393). The banker’s 
authority to pay cheques is terminated by the death, insanity 
nr bankruptcy of the customer, or by notice of an available act 
of bankruptcy committed by h^. 

The banker is bound to observe secrecy with respect to the 
customer’s account, unless good cause exists for disdosure, and 
the obligation does not cease if the account becomes overdrawn 
(Hardy v. Veasey, L.R. 3 Kx. 107). In England a cheque is not 
an assignment of funds in the banker’s hands (Bills of Exchange 
Act 1883, sec. 53). The holder of the cheque has therefore no 
claim on the banker in the event of payment being refused, 
his remedy being against the drawer and endorser, if any. On 
this section is also based the custom of English bankers not to 
pay part of the amount of a cheque where there are funds, though 
not sufficient to meet the whole amount. The seetbn does not 
apply to Scotland, where it would seem that the bank is bound 
to pay over whut funds it has towards satisfaction of the 
cheque. A banker is entitled to hold paid cheques as vouchers 
until there has Ijeen a settlement of account toween him and 
the customer. The entries in a pass-book constitute prima facie 
evidence against the banker, and when returned by the cu.stomer 
without comment, against him ; but the proposition that such 
return constitutes a settlement of account has been much dis¬ 
puted. Indeed where forgery is the ground of repudiation ot a 
cheque, no dealings or omissions of the customer with regard to 
the pass-book would seem to preclude him from objecting to 
being debited and throwing the loss on the banker (KapitigaUa 
Rubber Co. v. National Bank of India, 35 Times L.R. 403). 
As against the banker, however, credit entries in the poss-teok 
cannot be disputed if the customer has altered his position in 
reliance thereon, and cheques drawn against an apparent balance 
must be hoimured (HoUand v. Manchester 6r Liverpool District 
Bank, 35 Times L.R. 386). 

Ibe rule by which the holder of a cheque has no direct recourse 
against the banker who dishonours it, holds good even where the 
bwker has before issue marked the cheque as good for the 
amount, such marking not amounting to an acceptwee by the 
banker. As between banker and banker, however, such marking 
or certifying probably amounts to a billing representation that 
the cheque will be paid, and, if done.by request of the drawer, 
the latter cannot subs^uently revoke the authority to pay. 
in oertain circumstances, marking at die instance of the pi^n 
premting the cheque for payment may amount to on under¬ 
taking by the banker to Md the money for his benefit (In re 
Beaumont [1903], i Ch. at p. 895). 

A banker eitter paying or collecting money on a cheque to 
whidi the person tiering it for payment or coliection has no 
title ora defective title is prima facie liable to the true owner for 
coBvenionorBUBey had and received, notwithttandiag he acted 


I in perfect good bitii and derived no ben^t from the operation. 
I Payment of an open cheque, pa,yable to bearer either originally or 
by endorsement, is, however, in all cases a good payment and 
discharge (Chaties v. Blackwell, 2 C.P.D. at p. 158). Limited 
protection in other cases has been extended by legislation to the 
hanker with regard to both payment and collection of cheques, 
usually on the principle of counterbalancing some particular 
risk imposed on him by enactments primarily designed to safe¬ 
guard the public. 

By sec. 19 of the Stamp Act 1853, the banker paying a draft 
or order payable to order on demand, drawn upon him, was 
relieved from liability in the event of the endorsement having 
been forged or unauthoroed. This enactment was not repealed 
by the Bills of Exchange Act 1882, and, in London City Sr Mid¬ 
land Bank v. Gordon (1903), A.C. 240, was held to cover the case 
of drafts drawn by a branch of a bank on its head office. Sec. 60 
of the Bills of Exchange Act 1882 extends like protection to the 
banker in the case of cheques, the definition of which therein as 
“ bills drawn on a banker payable on demand ” debars drafts of 
the above-mentioned description. Such definition, involving the 
unconditional character of the instrument, also precludes from 
the protection of this section the documents now frequently 
issued by corporations and others, which direct bankers to make 
payments on a specific attached receipt being duly signed 
(London City Sr Midland Bank v. Gordon). Sec. 17 of the 
Revenue Act 1883, however, applies to these documents the 
crossed cheques sections of the Bills of Exchange Act 1882 
(see Bavius, Jr,, & Sims v. London & South-Western Bank [1900], 
I Q.B. 270), while denying them the position of negotiable 
instruments, and a banker paying one of them crossed, in accord¬ 
ance with the crossing and in the absence of any indication of 
its having been transferred, could probably claim immunity 
under sec. 80. The Bills of Exchange Act 1882 contains no 
direct prohibition against a banker paying a crossed cheque 
otherwise than in accordance with the crossing, but if he do so 
he is liable to the true owner for any loss soffered by him in 
consequence of such puyment (sec. 79), and is proliably unable 
to charge his customer with the amount. A banker paying a 
crossed cheque in accordance with its ostensible tenor obtains 
protection under sec. 80 and the proviso to sec. 79. Questions 
have arisen as to the bearing of the crossed cheques sections 
when a crossed cheque drawn on one branch of a bank is paid 
in for collection by a customer at another branch; but the 
transaction is so obviously a legitimate and necessary one that 
either the collecting branch may be regarded as a separate bank 
for this purpose, or sec. 79 may lie ignored as inapplic¬ 
able (Gordon v. London City Sr Midland Bank [1902], i K.B. 
242 C.A.). 

The collection of crossed cheques for a customer being virtu¬ 
ally incumbent on a banker, qualified immunity is accorded him 
in so doing by sec. 82, a final exposition of which was given by 
the House of Lords in London City Sr Midland Bank v. Gordon 
(1903), A.C. 240. To come within its provisions, the banker 
must fulfil the following conditions. He must receive the cheque 
from, and the money for, a customer, i.r. a person with whom he 
has definite and existing business relations (see Great Western 
Ry. Co. V. London if County Bank [1901], A.C. 414). He must 
take the cheque already crossed generally or specially to himself. 
His own crossing under sec. 77 is absolutely inefficacious in thk 
connexion. He must take the cheque and receive the money in 
^od faith and without negligence. Negligrace in this relation 
IS the omission to exercise due care in ^ iiitei%st of the true 
owner, not necessarily tiie customer. To avoid this disquali- 
ficatioD of negligence, the banker must see that the endorsements, 
where necessary, are ostensibly correct ; he must satisfy himself 
of the authority where an endorsement is per procuration ; he 
must not take for private acemmt a cheque which on its face 
indicates that the holder is in possession of it as agent, or in an 
official capacity,orfor partnership pUTpose8(H<m»an’sI.«te Fsos 
Central Ld. v. Armstrong & Co., 16 'Tunes L.R. 236; Bevan v. 
National Bank, 33 Timet L.K. 65); he must not take a cheque 
mariced “account payee” for an.:Btseuilt ether than 
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indicated {Bevan r. Nafionel It is further demonstrated ] 

by the Gordon case that the banker only secures proteo-! 
tiott so long as he is acting strictly as a conduit pipe, or as agent 
for the customer. If he pot himself in the position of owner 
of die cheque, he no longer foKUs die condition of receiving the 
money only for die customer. In the Gordon case, adoption of 
the not uncommon practice of crediting cheques as cash in the 
bank’s books before the money was actually received was held 
equivalent to taking them as transferee or owner, and to debar 
dm bank from the protectiwi of sec. 8*. The anxiety and in¬ 
convenience caused to bardters by this unexpected decisicm was 
ultimately removed by the Bills of Exchange (Crossed Cheques) 
Act 1906, which enacts that a banker receives payment of a 
crossed cheque for a customer within the meaning of sec. 82 of 
the Bills of Excliangc Act 18S2, notwithstanding that he credits 
his customer’s account with the amount of the cheque before 
receiving payment thereof. Apparently the scope of this act 
must be confined to its immediate object, and it does not affect 
the relations and rights lictween the banker and his customer or 
parties to the cheque arising from such crediting as cash. For, 
instance, the customer, in the absence of agreement to the con¬ 
trary, may at once draw against cheques so credited, while the 
banker may still debit the customer with the amount of the 
checpie if returned unpaid, or sue the drawer or endorser thereon. 

The protection to the collecting banker is in no way affected 
by the cheque being crossed “ not negotiable,” or by the nature 
of tlie fraud or crime by which the cheque was obtained by the 
customer or any previous possessor, although there are dkta 
which have lieen inleqireted in the contrary sense. Nor does the 
fact that the customer is overdrawn deprive the banker of the 
character of a collecting agent, unless the rhe(|ue be de¬ 
finitely given and taken in reduction of such overdraft. Where 
the conditions requisite for protection exist, the protection 
covers not only the receipt of the money, but all operations usual 
in business and leading up to such receipt, on llie basis of the 
customer's title being unimpeachable. The provisions of the 
crossed cheques sections of the Bills of Exchange Act 1882 are 
extended to dividend warrants by sec, 95 of that act, and to 
certain orders for payment issued by a customer of a banker 
by sec. 17 of the Revenue Act 1883, as before stated. But the 
wording of the Bills of Exchange (Crossed Chefjues) Act 1906, 
specifying as it does cheques alone, appears to exclude docu¬ 
ments of both these classes from its operation. With regard to 
the orders fur payment, inasmuch as the same section which 
brings them within the crossed cheques sections expressly pro¬ 
vides that they shall not be negotiable, a banker would probably 
he protected only in taking them from the specified payee, 
though this distinction has been ignored in some recently decided 
cases. 

Where a banker incurs loss through forgery or fraud in circum¬ 
stances not covered by statutory protection, his right to relief, 
Prmai general principles. He cannot 

charge his customer with payments made on a forgery 
of that customer's signature, on the ground either that he is 
presumed to know such signature or that the payment is un- 
aufliorized. But if the customer has accredited the foigery, or, 
having knowledge or reasonable ground for belief that it has 
been committed, has failed to warn the banker, who lias thereby 
suffered loss or prejudice, the customer will be held estopped 
from disputing the banker’s r^t to debit him with the amoont 
(Vagliam v. B^ink nf England [t89i], A.C. 107; M'Kemie v. 
British bitten Co. 6 A.C. 82; Euiing v. Domittion Btmh [i904]i 
A.C. 806). The doctrine of the fictitious person as payee may 
also exonerate a banker who has paid on order bill to a wrongful 
possessor. Payment on a forgery to an innoccRt bolder is pay¬ 
ment under mistake of fact; but the ordinary right of the payor 
to recover money se paid is subordmated to the necessity of safe¬ 
guarding tte chamcteristicB of negotiability. Views d&er as to 
wbetlier the recovery is predud^ only where the opportunity 
of givitig notice of ^honour is lost or prejudiced by delay in 
ret&miag payment, or whether mete possibility of damage k 
sufficient (cf. Leitihn River Pkte Bank v. Bank of Liverfool 
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[1896], 1 Q.B. 7, and Imperiei Batik pf Canada Vt Bonk of 
Hamiltm [1903], A.C. 49). 

Cases have frequently arisen where the carelessness of a cus¬ 
tomer in filling up cheques has enabled a person to fraudulently 
increase the sum for which such cheques were orteinally drawn. 
In Colonial Bank of Auslralasia v. Marshall [1906], A.C. 359, tire 
judicial committee of the privy council held that the affording 
such fociiities for forgery was no breach of the customer's 
to his banker, and that die latter was not entitled to debit the 
customer with more titan the original amount. As before stated, 
the customer’s dealings with the pass-book cannot, in the present 
state of the authorities, be relied on as debarring him from dis¬ 
puting unauthorized payments appearing therein. 

The payment of bills accepted payable at the bank is not, 
like the payment nf cheques, an essentid obligation of the banker, 
and the risk involved is enlianced by the fact that the 
banker must pay or refuse payment at once, no interva] 
being allowed for verification of endorsements. The 
abolition or modification of the practice has frequently been 
advocated, hut it is one of the facilities which competition 
compels bankers to extend to their customers. On tiie same 
basis stands the receipt of a customer’s valuables for safe custody. 
The question of the banker’s responsibility for the loss of goods 
so deposited with him was raised, but nut decided, in on action 
brought by Mrs I.angtry against the llnion Bank of London in 
1896. Certain jewels bdonging to her had been delivered up by 
the bank to on unauthorized person on a forged order. The case 
was BctUed ; but bankers being desirous to ascertain their real 
position, many legal opinions were taken on the point, and after 
consideration of these, the Central Association of Bankers issued 
a memorandum, in which they stated that the best legal opinion 
apfieared to be that a distinction must be drawn between cases 
in which valuables were by mistake delivered to the wrong person 
and cases in which they were destroyed, lost, stolen or fraudu¬ 
lently nliBtracted, whether by an officer of the liank or some other 
person. That in tlie former case tiie question of negligence did 
nut arise, tiie case being one of wrongful conversion of the 
goods by a voluntary act for which the bank was liable apart 
from any question of negligence. Tliat, in the second case, that 
of loss or theft, the banker, being a gratuitous bailee, would only 
be liable if he had failed to use such care as an ordinary prudent 
man would take of valuables of his own. The latter rule it 
practically that laid down in Giblin v. MacMuUen, L.R. a P.C. 
318, but in estimating the amount of care to be taken by the 
banker, the nature of the goods, if known or suspected, and the 
exceptional means of protection at the disposition of bankers, 
such as strong-rooms, mast be taken into consideration. Methods 
of obviating both classes of risk by means of special receipts have 
frequently been suggested, but such receipts do not appear to 
have come into general use. 

Theoretically, bankers are supposed to refu.se accounts which 
are either expressedly or are known to be trust accounts. In 
practice, however, it is by no means uncommon to 
find accounts opened with a definite heading indicating 
the fiduciary capacity. In other cases, circumstances exist whkh 
affect the banker with notice of that capacity. In either case, 
however, the obligation.to honour the customer’s cheque is the 
predominant factor, and the banker is not bound or entitled to 
question the proprl^ or ol^ect of the cheque, unless he has very 
clear evidence of impending fraud {Gray v. Johnston, L.R. 3 H. 
of L. 1). Even though the banker have derived some personal 
benefit from the transaction, it cannot be impeached unless 
the banker’s conduct amount in law to his being party 
or privy to the fraud, as where he has stipulated or pressed for 
the settlemuit or reduction of an ascertained overdraft on private 
account, which has been effected by cheque on the trust account 
(ColemM v. Bucks & 0 am Union Bank [1897], 2 Ch. 243^ A 
banker is entitled, in dealing with trust moneys, knownlo be such, 
to insist on the authority of the whole boc^ of teustees, direct 
and not deputed, and tikis is prohafaty the safest coutk to adopt. 
Scarcely larger nsponiibility dmnrives on Joint fitock Bmlni 
appointed Qustodiaa trustees under tire Ptitdic TnisteoAct 1906^ 
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ft Kmunerfttive position involving custody of trust funds and 
securities, and making and receiving payments on behalf of the 
estate, while leaving the active direction thereof in the hands 
of the managing trustees. 

Other incidents of the ordinary practice of banking are the 
discounting of bills, the keeping of deposit accounts, properiy 
so called, and the making of advances to cu.stomers, 
***«*" *'*l**f by way of definite loan or arranged overdraft. 
**"* So far as the discountii^ of bills is concerned, there is 
little to differentiate the position of the banker from that of any 
ordinary bill-discounter. It has been contended, however, that 
the peculiar attribute of the banker’s lien entitled him to hold 
funds of the customer against his liability on current discounted 
bills. This contention was ultimately disposed of by Bowen v. 
PereigH 6 e Colonial Gas Company, 22 W.R. 740, where it was 
pointed out that the essential object of a customer’s discounting 
bills with his banker was to feed the current account, and that 
a possible liability constituted no set-off against an existing debt. 
Whether a particular bill has been taken for discount or collection 
is a question of fact. As in the payment of bills, so in the collec¬ 
tion of them, there "is no statutory protection whatever for the 
banker; as against third parties he can only rely cither on 
the customer’s title or his own as a holder for value, if no 
forged endorsement intervene and he am establish a con 
sidemtion. 

A deposit account, whether at call or on fixed notice, does not 
constitute any fiduciary relation between the dejiositor and the 
Ixuiker, but merely a debt due from the latter to the 
former. It has been suggested that cheques can be 
drawn against deposit account on call, and, though a 
banker might safely honour such a cheque, relying, if nece,ssary, 
on his right of lien or set-off, there appears no legal right in the 
customer to enforce such payment. Ileposit receipts given by 
liankers arc exempt from stamp duty, even though thej' contain 
an undertaking with respect to payment of principal and interest. 
They are clearly not negotiable instruments, but it is difficult 
to deduce from the cases how far dealings with them may amount 
to an equitable assignment of the moneys they represent. Prob¬ 
ably deliberate definite transfer, coupled with endorsement, 
would confer an effective title to such moneys. Where, as is not 
uncommon, the form of dejiosit note includes a cheque, the 
banker could not refuse to pay were the cheque presented and 
any superadded formalities complied with. 

There is no obligation on a banker to permit his customer 
to overdraw, apart from agreement express or implied from 
course of business. Drawing a cheque or accepting 
OrmOmiii jjjjj payable at the banker’s which there are not funds 
UvamotB. itieet is an implied request for an overdraft, which 
the Imnkcr may or may not comply with. Interest is 
clearly chargeable on overdrafts whether stipulated for or not. 
There is no direct authority establishing this right in the banker, 
and interest is not usually recoverable on mere debts, but the 
charge is justifiable on the ground of the universal custom of 
bankers, if not otherwise. The charging of compound interest or 
interest with periodical rests has been supported where such 
system of keeping the accounts has been brought to the notice 
of the customer by means of the poss-liook, and not objected 
to by him, but in the present attitude of the courts towards 
the fiass-bmk some further recognition would seem neceswry. 
Such system of charging interest, even when fulty recognired, 
only prevails so long as the relation of banker and customer, on 
which it is founded, continues in force ; the t^ing a mortgage 
for the existing debt would put an endto it. 

The main point in which advances made by bankers differ 
from those made by other people is the exceptional right pos- 
sessed by bankets of securing repayment by means 
*■ of the baker’s lien. The banker’s lien is part of the 
law merchant and entitles him, in the absence of agreement 
express or implied to the contmry, to retain and apply, in dis- 
clwtge of the customer’s liability to him, any securities of the 
customer coming ihto his possession in his capacity as banker. 
It includes bills and dteques paid in for collection (Currie v. 


Misa, I A.C. 564). Either by virtue of it, or his right of set¬ 
off, the banker can retain mone3r8 paid in by or received for the 
credit of the customer, against the customer’s debt to him. 
Goods deposited for safe custody or moneys paid in to mwt 
particular bills are exempt from the lien, the puiqiose for which 
they come to the banker’s hands being inconsistent with tiie 
assertion of the lien. The existence of the banker’s lien entitles 
him to sue all parties to bills or cheques by virtue of ifx. *7, subs. 
,■? of the Bills of Exchange Act, and to the extent of his advances 
hi.' title is independent of that of the previous holder. Moreover, 
the banker’s lien, though so termed, is really in effect an implied 
pledge, and confers the rights of realization on default pertaining 
to that class of bailment. But with regard to the exercise of 
his lien, as in many other phases of his relation to his customer, 
the banker’s strict rights may be curtailed or circumscriW by 
limitations arising out of course of business. The principle, 
liased either on general equity or estoppel and independent of 
definite agreement or consideration, requires that when dealings 
between banker and customer have for a reasonable space of 
time proceeded on a recognized footing, the banker shall not 
suddenly break away from such established order of things and 
assert his strict legal rights to the detriment of the customer. 
By the operation of this rule, the banker may be precluded from 
asserting his lien in particular cases, as for instance for an over¬ 
draft on one account against another which had habitually 
been kept and operated on separately. It equally prevents 
the dishonouring of cheques in circumstances in which they 
have hitlierto been paid independent of the actual available 
balance. 

Restrictions arising from course of business can of course he 
put an end to by the banker, but only on reasonable notice to 
the customer and by providing for outstanding liabilities under¬ 
taken by the latter in reliance on the continuance of the pre¬ 
existing state of affairs (see Butkinghttm v. London 
Bank, J2 Times L.R. 70). As against this, the banker can, in 
some cases, fortify his position 1 ly appeal to the custom of bankers. 
The validity of such custom, provided it be general and reason¬ 
able, has frequently been recognized by the courts. Any person 
entering on business relations with a banker must be taken to 
contemplate the existence of such custom and implicitly agree 
that business shall be conducted in accordance therewith. 
Practical difficulty has been suggested with regard to proof of 
any such custom not already recognized in law, as to how far it 
can be established by the evidence of one party, the bankers, 
unsupported by that of members of the outside public, in most 
cases impossible to obtain. It is conceived, however, that on the 
analogy of local custom and the Stock Exchange rules, such 
outside evidence could be dispensed with, and this is the line 
apparently indicated with relation to tlic pass-book by the 
court of appeal in Vagliano’s case (23 Q.B.D. at p. 245). The 
unquestionable right of the banker to summarily debit his cus¬ 
tomer’s account with a returned cheque, even when unendorsed 
by the customer and taken by the b^ker in circumstances 
constituting him a transferee of the instrument, is probably 
referable to a custom of this nature. So is the common practice 
of bankers to refuse payment of a so-called “ stale ” cheque, 
that is, one presented an unreasonable time after its ostensible 
date; although the fact that some banks treat a cheque as stale 
after six months, others not till after twelve, might be held to 
militate against the validity of such custom, and lapse of time 
is not included by the Bills of Exchange Act among the matters 
working revocation of the banker’s duty and authority to 
pay his customer’s cheque. Indirectly, this p^icular custom 
obtains some support from sec. 74 (a) of the Bills of Exchange 
Act, although the object of that secticm is different. 

Tliat section does, however, imjMit the custom of bankers into 
the reckoning of a reasonatde time for the presentation of a 
cheque, and with other sections clears up any doubt* which 
might tove arisen on the common law as to the ri^t of the holder 
of a cheque, whether crossed or not, to employ his banker for 
its collection, without imperilling his rights a^nst prior parties 
in case of ifishonour. On ditixinoiHr of a cheque paid in for 
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collection, the buiker is bound to giv4 notice of dishonour. 
Beii^ in the position of mi ngent, he may either give notice 
to his principal, the customer, or to the parties liable on the bill. 
The usual practice of bankers has always been to return the 
cheque to the customer, and sec. 49, subs. 6 of the Bills of 
Exchange Act is stated to have bran passed to vahdate this 
custom. Inasmuch as it only provides for the return oi the 
dishonoured bill or cheque to the drawer or an endorser it appears 
to miss the case of a cheque to bearer or become payable to 
bearer by blank endorsement prior to the customer’s. 

Where a bank or a Imnker takes a mortgage, legal or equitable, 
or a guarantee as cover for advances or overibaft, there is nothing 
necessarily differentiating the position from that of any other 
mortgagee or guaranteed party. It has, however, fsdlen to banks 
to evoke .some leading decisions with respect to the former class 
of security. In London Joinl Stock Bank v. Simmons (f 1892], A.C. 
201) the House of Lords, professedly explaining their previous 
decision in Skefield v. London Joint Slock Bank, i,'? A.C. 333, 
determined that negotiable securities, commercial or otherwise, 
may safely be. taken in pledge for advances, though the person 
tendering them is, from his known position, likely to be holding 
them merely as agent for other persons, so long as they are taken 
honestly and' there is notliing tangible, outside the man’s position, 
to arouse suspicion. So again in Lloyd's Bank v. Cooke [1907], 
I K.B. 794, the bank vindicated the important principle that 
the common law of estoppel still obtains with regard to bills, 
notes and cheques, save where distinctly annulled or abrogated 
by the Bills of Exchange Act, and that therefore a man putting 
inchoate negotiable instruments into the hands of an agent for 
the purpose of his raising money thereon is responsible to any 
one taking them bona fide and for value, altliough the agent may 
have fraudulently exceeded and abused his authority and the 
case docs not fall within the provisions of the Bills of Exchange 
Act. 

With regard to guarantees, the main incidents peculiarly 
affecting bankers are the following. The existence of a guarantee 
dues not oblige the banker to any particulM system 
keeping the account. So long as it is not unfairly 
manipulated to the detriment of the guarantor, there 
is no obligation to put moneys paid in, without appropriation, 
to the guaranteed rather than to tiie unguaranteed account, 
and on the termination of a guarantee, the banker may close the 
account, leaving it to be covered by the guarantee, and open a 
new one with the customer, to which he may devote payments 
in, not otherwise appropriated. Where by its nature or terms 
a continuing guarantee is revocable either summarily or on 
specified notice, difficult questions m.ay arise on such revocation 
os to the banker’s duty and obligations towards the customer, 
who has probably incurred liabilities on the strength of the credit 
afforded by the guarantee. Although the existence of a guaran¬ 
tee does not bind the banker to advance up to the prescribed 
limit, he could not well, on revocation, immediately shut off all 
facilities from the customer without notice, while subsequent 
purely voluntary' advances might not be covered by the guaran¬ 
tee. These contingencies shoiffd therefore be fuUy provided for 
by the guarantee, particularly the crucial period of the pendency 
of notice. 

Authorities. —The Institute of Bankers (Inndon), Questions 
on Banking Practice (6th ed., IQ09); J. Douglas Walker, A Treat- 
ise on Hanking Law (and ed., 1885): Chalmers, Bills of Bxekanee 
(7th ed., 1909); Sir T. R. Paget, The Law of Banking (and ed., 
too8); H. Hart, The Law of Banking (and ed.. 1906). (J. R. P) 

BANKSIA, an Australian genus of shrubs and trees (natural 
order Pruteaceae), with leathery leaves often deeply cut and 
handsome dense spikes of flowers. It is named after Sir Joseph 
Banks {g.v.\ The plants are grown in Et^land for their handsome 
foliage as evetgreen greenhouse shrubs. 

BAMKmiA, a town and district of British India, within the 
Burdwan division of Bengal. The town has a population of 
^> 731 - The district has an area of 2621 sq. m., and in 1901 its 
population was 1,116,411, showing an increase of 4 % in the 
de^e. It is bounded on the N. and K. by Burdwui district; 


on the 6. by Midnapur district; and on the .W. by Maiibhum 
district. Bankura forms a connecting link between the delta 
of the Ganges on the E. and the mountainous highlands of 
Chota Nagpur on the W. Along its eastern boundary acyoining 
Burdwan district the country is flat and alluvial, present^ the 
appearance of the ordinary paddy lands of Ben^. Going N. 
and W., however, the surface gradually rises into 1^ undulating 
tracts; rice lands and swamps give way to a region of low thorny 
jungle or forest trees; the hamlets becopie smaller And more 
scattered, and nearly disappear altogether in the wild forests 
along the western boundary. Large quantities of lac and tussur 
silk are gathered in the hilly tract. The stone quarries and 
minerals are little worked. 'There are indigo factories and two 
coal-mines. Both cotton and silk are woven, and plates, &c., 
are carved from soap-stone. The old capital of the country was 
at Bishnupur, which is still tlie chief centre of locri industries. 
The north-east part of the district is skirted by the East Indian 
railway beytmd the river Damodar. The Midnapur-Jherria line 
of the Bengal-Nagpur railway passes through the district, and 
there is a line from Howrah to Bankura. The climate of Bankura 
is generally healthy, the cold season being bracing, the air whole¬ 
some and dry, and fogs of rare occurrence. The district is 
exposed to drought and also to destructive floods. It suffered in 
the famines of 1866,1874-1875 and 1896-1897. The temperature 
in the hot season is very oppressive and relaxing. The Bishnupur 
raj was one of the largest estates in Bengal m the end of the 
18th century, but it was sold for arrears of revenue shortly 
after tlie conclusion of the permanent settlement in 1793. 

BANN, the principal river in the north of Ireland. Rising in 
the Houme mountains in the south of the Co. Down it runs 
N.W. until it enters Lough Neagh (?.».), which it drains N.N.W. 
to an estuary at Coleraine, fomimg Lough Beg immediately 
below the larger lough. The length of its valley (excluding th* 
lesser windings of the river) is about 90 m. The total drainage 
area, including the other important feeders of Lougli Neagh, is 
about 2300 sq. m., extending westward to the confines of the 
Co. Fermanagh, and including parts of the Cos. Down and 
Antrim, Armagh and Monaghan, Tyrone and Londonderry. 
The river has valuable salmon fisheries, but is not of much 
importance for navigation. Above Lough Neagh it is known 
as the Upper Bonn and lielow as the Lower Bann. 

BANNATYNE, GEORGE (1545-? 1608), collector of Scottish 
poems, was a native of Newtylc, Forfarshire. He became an 
Edinburgh merchant and was admitted a burgess in t587. Some 
years earlier, in r568, when the “ pest ” raged in the capital, he 
retired to bis native county and amused hunself by writing out 
copies of poems by rsth and early r6th century Scots poets. 
His work extended to eight hundred folio pages, divided into five 
parts. The MS. descended to his only daughter Janet, and later 
to her husband’s family, the Foulises of Wc^half and Ravelston, 
near Edinburgh. From them it passed to the Advocates’ library, 
where it is still preserved. This MS., known as the “ Barmatyne 
Manuscript,” constitutes with the ” Asloan ” and “ Maitland 
Folio ” MSS. the chief repository of Middle Scots poetry, especi¬ 
ally for the texts of the greater poets Henryson, Dunbar, Lyndsay 
and Alexander .Scott; Portions of it were reprinted (with 
modifications) by Allan Ramsay in his Ever Green and 

later, and more correctly, by Ixird Hailes in his Ancient Scottish 
Poems (ijjo). The entire text was issued by the Hunterian Club 
(1873-1902) in a handsome and generally accurate form. The 
i name of Bannatyne was honoured in 1823 by the foundation in 
Edinburgh of the Bsmnatyne Qub, devoted to the publiation 
of historical and literary material from Scottish sources. The 
thirty-third issue of the chib (1829) was Memorials of George 
Barmatyne (1545-1608), with a memoir by Sir Walter Scott a^ 
an account of the MS. by David Laing. 

See also Gregory Smith, Specimens of Middle Scale (1903^ 

BANNERET (Fr. banneret, from bannidre, banner, dUptical 
for seigneur or chevalier banneret, Med. lat. banneretus), in 
feudalism, the name given to those nobles who had the right to 
lead their vassals to battle under their own baniuv. Uitimatety 
bannerets obtained a pflace in the feudal hientehy between 
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bwons and knights bachelon, which has given rise to the idea 
that they are the origin of Kng James I.’s order of baronets. 
Selden, indeed, points out that “ the old stories ” rften have 
haronetti for banntreti, and he points out that in France the title 
had become hereditary; but he himself is careful to say (p. 680) 
that banneret “ hath no relation to this later title." The title 
of knight banneret, witl*the right to display the private banner, 
came to be granted for distiriguished service in the field. " No 
knight banneret," says Selden, of the English custom, “ can be 
created but in the field, and that, vdien either the king is present, 
or at least his royal standard is displayed. Hut the creation is 
slroust the self-same with that in the old French ceremonies 
1^ the solemn delivery of a banner charged with the arms of 
him that is to be created, and the cutting of the end of the pennon 
w streamer to make it a square or into the shape of a banner 
in case that he which is to be created had in the field his arms 
on a streamer before the creatbn.” The creation of bannerets 
is traceable, according to Selden, to the time of Edward 1 . 

“ Under these bannerets,” he adds, “ divers knights bachelors 
and esquires usually served; and according to the number 
of them, the butnerets received wages.” The last authentic 
instanee of the creation of a knight banneret was that of John 
Smith, created banneret at the battle of Edgehill by Charles 1 . 
for rescuing the royal standard from the enemy. 

See Selden, Titlts of Honor (jrd ed., London, 167*), p. : Du 
Cange, (jtossnrium (Niott, i88j), s.v. “ Banneroti.” 

BAKNBRS, FEAST OF (Jap. Nohori-no-Sekku), a Japanese 
fe!!tival in honour of male children held on the sth of May. 
Every householder who has sons fastens a bamboo pole over his 
door and hangs from it gaily-coloured paper fishes, one for each 
of his boys. These fishes are made to represent carp, which are 
in Japanese folklore symbohcal of health and longevity. The 
day is recognized as a national holiday. 

For banners in general sec Fixo. 

BANNIBTBS, CHARLES (1738-1804), English actor and 
linger, was bom in Gloucestershire, and after some amateur 
^ provincial experience made his first London appearance in 
176* os will in The Orators at the Haymarket. Gifted with a 
fine bass voice, Bannister acquired a reputation as a .singer at 
Ranelagh and elsewhere, as well as an actor, and was received 
with such favour that Garrick engaged him for Drury Lane. 
He died on Ae 26th of October 1804. 

His son John Bannistek (1760-1836), bum at Deptford on 
the 12th of May 1760, first studied to be a painter, but soon 
took to the stage, ffis first formal appearance was at the 
Haymarket in 1778 as Dick in The Afprenlice. The same 
year at Drury Lane he played in James Miller’s version of 
Voltaire’s Mahomet the part of Zaphm, which he had studied 
under Garrick. The Palmira of the cast was Mrs Robinson 
(“ Perdita ”). Bannister was the best low comedian of his day. 
As manager of Drury Lane (1802) he was no less succcssfuL 
He retired in 1815 and died on the 7th of November 1836. He 
never gave up his taste ,Jor painting, and Gainsborough, 
Morland and Rowlandson were among his friends. 

See Adolphus's Memoirs of John Baum'ster (z vols., 1838). 
BAMNOCK(adapted from the Gaelic, and appiarently connected 
with Lat. panis, bread), the term used in Scotlsmd and the north 
of England for a large, fiattish, round sort of bun or coke, usually 
made of barley-meal, but al^ of wheat, and sometimes with 
currants. 

BAHNOeX, the name of a county ^m the south-east of ^e 
state of L^o, U.SA., and of a river in the same state, which 
runs Bcxthward in Oneida county into B>e Snake or Lewis rivw. 
It is taken from that of the Bannock Indians (see Banate), a 
romiption of the native Panaiti. 

BAJfNOOKBDHII. a town of Stirlingshire, Scotland. Pop. 
^iqoi) 2444. It is situated on the “ bum " from wkishiu name 
is derived, the Bannock (Gaelk, ban oc, “white, shining stream"), 
a right-liand affluent of the Forth, which was once n «)naiderable 
river. Tlie town lies a| ra. S.S.E. of Stirling by the Caledonian 
railway, and now has thriving manufactures of woollens (chiefly 


tweeds, carpiets and taitans) and leather, though at the beginnii^ 
of the r9th century it was only a village, "nie Bore StoM, a 
which Bruce planted his standard before the battle in which 
he defeated Edward 11 . in 1314 (see below), is preserved by an 
iron grating. A mik to the west is the Gillies’ Hill, now firmly 
wooM, over which the Scots’ camp-follow^ appea^ to 
complete the discomfiture of the English, to which event it owes 
its name. Bannockburn House was Prince Charles Edward’s 
headquarters in January 1746 before the fight at Falkirk. 

The famous battle of Bannockburn (24* June 1314) was 
fought for the relief of Stirling Castle, which was besieged by 
the Scottish forces under Robert Bruce. The English governor 
of Stirlii^ had promised that, if he were not relieved by that date, 
he would surrender the castle, and Edward II. hastily collected 
an army in the northern and midland counties of England. 
Bruce made no attempt to defend the border, and select his 
defensive pxisition on the Bannock Bum, ii m. S. of Stirling. 
His front was covered by the marshy bed of the stream, his 
flank by its northerly bend toswards the Fo^, his right by a 
group of woods, behind which, until the English army appeared, 
the &ots concealed themselves. Two coipis were left in the opien 
in observation, one at St Ninian’s to watch the lower course of the 
bum, one to guard the pmint at which the Falkirk-Stirling road 
crosses the bum. On the 2^ the van of tlie army of Edward, 
which numbaed about 60,000 against the 40,000 of the Scots, 
apipieared to the south of the bum and at once despatched two 
bodies of men tewvards Stirling, the first by the direct road, the 
other over tlie lower Bannock Bum near its junction with the 
Forth. The former was met by the .Scottish outpiost on the road, 
and here occurred the famous single combat in which Robert 
Bruce, though not fully armed for battle, killed Sir Henry Bohun. 
The English corpis which took the other route was met and after 
a severe struggle defeated by the second Scottish outpost near 
St Ninian’s. 'The English army assembled for battle on the 
following day. Early on St John’s day the Sraittish army took 
up its assigned pioeitions. Three corps of pikemen in solid masses 
formed the first line, which was kept out of s%ht behind the crest 
until the enemy advanced in earnest A line of “ piottes ’’ 
(military pats) had been previoudy dug to give additional pro¬ 
tection to the front, which extended for about one mile from wipg 
to wing. The reserve under Bruce consisted of a corps of pikemen 
and a squadron of 500 chosen men-at-arms under Sir Robert 
Keith, the marischal of Scotland. The line of the defenders was 
unusually dense; Edward, in forming up on an equal front with 
greatly supierior numbers, found his army almost hopelessly 
cramped. The attacking army was formed in an unwieldy mass 
of ten “ battles,” each consisting of horse and foot, and the whole 
formed in three lines each of three “ battles,” with the tenth 
“ battle ” as a reserve in rear. In this order ^ Ei^tish moved 
down into the valley for a direct attack, the cavalry of each 
“ Imttle ” in first line, the foot in second. Ignoring the lesson 
of Falldrk (y.v.). the mounted men rode throu^ the morass and 
up the slopie, which was now crowned by the three great masses 
of the Scottish pikemen. The attack of the En^ish failed to 
make any gap in the line of defence, many knights and men-at- 
arms were injured by faEtng into the pits, and the battle became a 
melee, the Scots, with better fortune than at Falkirk and Flodden, 
presenting always an impienetrable hedge of spiears, the English, 
too stubbem to draw off, constantly trying in vain to br^ it 
down. So great was the pwess that the “ battles ” of the second 
line which followed the first were unable to reach the front and 
stood on the riope, powerless to take part in the battle on the 
crest. The advance of the third English line only made matters 
worse, and the sole attempt to deploy the archers was crushed 
wito great slaughter by the chatge of Keith’s mounted men. 
Bruce threw his infantry reserve into the battle, the arrows of 
the English archers wounded the men-at-arms of their own side, 
and the remnants of the leading line were tired imd dishtortened 
when the final impetus to their rout was given hy the historic 
charge of the “gillies,” some thousands of Scottish campi- 
f^owers who suddenly emeiBod from the woods, blowing homs, 
waving such weapxms as wey piossessed, and holding aloft 
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improvised banners. Their cries of “ slay, slay 1 ’’ seemed to tiw 
wearied English to betoken the advance of a great reserve, and 
in a few minutes the whole English army broke and fled in dis¬ 
order down the slope. Many perished in the bum, and the 
demoralized fugitives were hunted by the peasantry until they 
re-crossed the English border. One earl, forty-two barons and 
bannerets, two hundred knights, seven hundred esquires and 
probably 10,000 foot were kdied in the battle and the pursuit 
One earl, twenty-two barons and bannerets and sixty-eight 
knights fell into the hands of the victors, whose total loss of 
4000 men included, it is said, only two knights. 

BAKHS OF HARBIAOE ^formerly battues, from A.S. gebann, 
proclamation, Fr. ban, Med. Lat. bamtum), the public legal 
notice of an impending marriage. 'ITre church in earliest days 
was forewarned of marriages(Tertullian,/ 4 d Uxoreu, lie PudteUia, 
c, 4). The first canonical enactmen t on the subject in the English 
church is that contained in the iith canon of the synod of West¬ 
minster in London (a.d. 1200), which orders tlrat “ no marriage 
shall be contracted without banns tlirice published in the chueeb, 
unless by special authority of the bishop.” It is, however, believed ) 
that the practice was in France as old as the qtb century, and 
certainly Odo, bishop of Paris, ordered it in 1176. Some have 
thought that the custom originated in the ancient rule that all 
“ good knights and true,” wlio elected to take purl in the tourna¬ 
ments, should hang up their shields in the nearest church for 
some weeks before die opening of die lists, so that, if any “impedi¬ 
ment ” existed, they might be “ warned oR." By the Lateran 
Council of 1215 the publication of lianns was made compulsory 
on all Christendom. In early times it was usual for the priest 
to betroth the pair fomially in the name of the Blessed Trinity ; 
and sometimes the lianns were published at vespers, sometimes 
during mass. In the United Kingdom, under the canon law and 
by statute, banns are the normal preliminary to marri^e; but 
a marriage may also be solemniz^ without die publication of 
banns, obtaining in lieu Uieroof a licence from the proper 
ecclesiastical authority or a registrar’s ecrtificate. In America 
there is no statutory requirement; and the practice of banns 
(though general in the colonial period) is practically confined to 
the Roman Catholics. 

BANHU, a town and district of British India, in the Derajat 
division of the North-West Frontier Province. The town (also 
called Kdwardesabad and Dhulipnagar) lies in the north-west 
comer of the district, in the valley of the Kurrani river. Pop. 
(1901) 14,.too. It forms the Iiase for all punitive expeditions 
to the Tochi Valley and Waziri frontier. 

The district of Bannu, which only consists of the Bannu and 
Marwat tahsils since the constitution of the North-West Frontier 
Province in 1901, contains an area of j68o sq. m. lying north 
of the Indus. The cis-lndus portions of Bannu and Dera Ismail 
Khan now comprises the new Punjab district of Mianwali. In 
addition to the Indus the other streams flowing through the 
district are the Kurram (which fails into the Indus) and its 
tributary the Gambila. The valley of Bannu proper, stretching 
to the foot of the frontier hiUs, forms on irregular oval, measuring 
60 m. from north to south and about 40 m. from east to west. 
In 1901 the population was 251485, of whom the great majority 
were Mahommedans. The principal tribes inliabiting the district 
are : (i) Waziri Pathans, recent immignmts from the hills, for 
the most part, peaceable and good cultivators; (2) Marwats, 
a Pathan race, inhabiting the lower and more sandy portions 
of the Bannu valley ; (3) Bannuchis, a,mongrel Afghan trilie 
of bad physique and mean vices. The inhabitants of this distriet 
have always been very ind^ndent and stubbornly resisted 
the Afghan and Sikh predecessors of the British. After the 
annexation of the Punjab the valley was administered by 
Herbert Edwaides so thoroughly that it became a source of 
strength instead of weakness during the Mutiny. The inhabitants 
of the valky itself are now peaceful, but it is always subject to 
incursion from the Waziri tribe.s in the Tochi valley and the 
neighbouring hills. Salt is quarried on government account 
at l^bagh and alum is largely obtained m the same neigh¬ 
bourhood. Hie chief export is wheat. A military road le^ 
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from Bannu town towards Dera Lanail Khan. The Indu.i, 
which is nowhere bridged within the district, is navigable for 
native boats throughout its course of 76 m. The chief frontier 
tribes on the borda aw the Waaiiis, Battannis and Dawaris. 
All these are described under their separate names. 

BABSDA, a native state in the south Gujarat division of 
Bombay, India, tielonging A the Surat agency. Area, 215 sq. m. 
Pop. (1901) 40,382, shouing a decrease of s % in tiic decade; 
estimated revenue £19,508. Its chief is a rajput. About half 
the total area of the state is cultivable, but the bulk is forested. 

BANSHEE (Irish bean sidhe; Gaelic ban silH, “ woman of 
the fairies ”), a supernatural being in Iridi and general Celtic 
folklore, whtBe mournful screaming, or “ keening,” at night is 
held to foretell the death of some member of the household 
visited. In Ireland legends of the lianshoe belong more particu¬ 
larly to certain families in whose records periodic visits from 
the spirit are chronicled. A like ghostly informer figures in 
Brittany folkbre. The Irish banshee is held to be the distinction 
only of families of pure Milesian descent. The Welsh have the 
banshee under the name gmach y Rkibyn (witch of Rhibyn). 
Sir Welter Scott mentions a belief in the bimshee as cxistiiig in 
the highlands of Scotland (Dettuindagy and Witeherafl, p. 351). 
A Wdsh death-portent often confused with the gwracb y 
Rhibyn and banshee is the cykyrattk, the groaning spirit. 

Set^ W. Wirt Sikes, iirittsh GobUns (1880}. 

BANSWABA |(iiterally “ the forest country ”), a rajput 
feudatory state in Rajputana, India. It borders on Gujarat 
.and is bounded on the N. by the native states of Oungaqiur 
and Udaipur or Mewar ; on the N.E. and E. by Parta^arh ; 
on the S. by the deminions of Eolkar and the state of Jabua ; 
and on the W. by the state of Rewa Kantha. Banswara state 
Ls about 45 m. in length from N. to S., and 33 ra. in breadth 
from K. to W., and has an area of 194b sq. m. The population 
in 1901 was rb5,35o. The Mabi is the only river in the state 
and great scarcity of water occurs in the dry season. The 
Banswara chief belongs to the family of Udaipur. During the 
vigour of the Delhi empire Banswara formed one of its depend¬ 
encies ; on its decline the state passed under the Mahrattas. 
Weari^ out by their oppressions, its chief in 1812 petitioned for 
English protection, on the condition of his state becoming 
tributary on the expulsion of the Mahrattas. The treaty of 1818 
gave effect to this arrangement, Britain guaranteeii^ the prince 
against external enemies and refractory chiefs; he, on his part, 
pledging himself to be guided by her representative in the 
administration of his state. The chief is assisted in the adminis¬ 
tration by a hamdar or minister. The estimated gross revenue 
is £17,000 and the tribute £2500. The custom of suttee, or 
widow-burning, has long been abolished in the state, but the 
people retain all their superstitions regarding witches and 
sorcery ; and as late as 1870, a Bhil woman, about eighty years 
old, was swung to death at Kusbalgarh on an accusation of 
witchcraft. The perpetrators of the crime were sentenced to 
five years’ rigorous imprisonment, but they had the sympathy 
of the people on their side. The chief town is Banswara, situated 
about 8 m. W. of the Mahi river, surrounded by an old disused 
rampart and adorned by various Hindu tiunples, with the 
liattlements of the chief’s palace overlooking it. Its population 
in 1901 was 7038. The petty state of Kushii%arh is feudatory to 
Banswara. 

BANTAM, the westernmost residency of the island of Java, 
Dutch East Indies, bounded W. by the Strait of Sunda, N. by 
the Java sea, £. by the residencies of Batavia and Preanger, 
and S. by the Indian Ocean. It also includes Princes Islwd 
and Dwars-in-den-weg (“ right-in-the-way ”) Island in Sunda 
Strait, as well as several smaller islands along the coasts. Bantam 
liad a population in 1897 oi 7o9i339f including 302 Eurupeans, 
1959 Chinese and 89 Arabs and other Asiatic foreignns. The 
natives are Sundanese, except in the northern or Serang division, 
where they are Javanese. The coast is low-lying and frequently 
marshy. The northern portion of the residency oonstitutes the 
most fertile portion, is generally flat witii a tully group in the 
middle, wliere the two inactive volcanoes, Karang Pulosari, 
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are found, white tlic north-western comer is occupied by the 
isolated Gede Mountain. The southern portion is coyer^^ by 
the Kendang (Malay for “ range ”) Mountains extending into 
tlje Preanger. The rivers are only navigable at their moutt». 
Various geysers and cold and warm sulphur springs are found in 
the centre of the residency, and on a ridge of the Karang Mountain 
is the large crater-lake Dano, a grem part of which was drained 
by the government in iS ys for rice cultivation. Pulse {kachang), 
rice and coffee are the principal products of cultivation ; but in 
the days of government culture sugar, indigo and esp)ecially 
peppjer were also largely grown. The former considerable fishing 
and coasting trade was ruined by the eruption of Krakatua in 
1883, a large stretch of coast line and the seaprort towns of 
jGharingin and \njer being destroyed by the inundation. The 
prosprerity of the residency was further affected by a cattle 
plague in 1870, followed by a fever epidemic which carried off 
50,000 pieople, and except in the rice season there is a considerable 
emigration of natives. Bantam contains five native regencies or 
territorial divisions, namely, Serang, Anjer, Pandeglang, 
Charingin, Lebak. The principal towns are Serang, the capital 
of the residency, Chilegon, Pandeglang, Menes and Rangkas 
Hetug. The chief town, Serang, is situated 2J m. from Bantam 
Bay on the high road from Batavia. The port of Serang is 
Karangantu, on Bantam Bay, and close by is the old ruined 
town of Bantam, once the capital of the kingdom of Bantam, 
and before the foundation of Batavia the principal commercial 
port of the Dutch East India Company. The ruins include the 
remains of the former pepper warehouses, the old factory, called. 
Fort Spcelwijk, belonging to the company, the fortified pjalace 
of the former sultans and a well-preserved mosque thought to 
have been built by the third Mahommedan ruler of Bantam 
about 1562-1576, and containing the tombs of various princes of 
Bantam. Before the Dutch conquest Bantam was a pjowerful 
Mahommedan state, whose sovereign extended his conquests in 
the neighbouring islands of Borneo and Sumatra. In 1595 the 
Dutch expelled the Portugue.se and formed their first settlement. 
A British factors' was established in 1603 and continued to 
exist till the staff was expelled in 1682. In 1683 the Dutch 
reduced the sultan to vassalage, built the fort of Spieelwijk and 
monopolized the port, which had previously been free to all 
comers; and for more than a centurj’ afterwards Bantam was 
one of the most important seats of commerce in the East Indies. 
In i8n after Batavia had surrendered to the British, Bantam 
soon followed ; hut it was restored to the Dutch in 1814. Two 
years later, however, they removed their chief settlement to 
the more elei-ated station of Serang, or Ceram, 7 m. inland, 
and in 1817 the ruin of Bantam was hastened by a fire. 

For " Bantam ” fowls see Poolthv. 

BANTIN. or BsNTmo, the native name of the wild ox of Java, 
known to the Malays as sapi-ntan, and in zoolc^y as Bos (Bibos) 
snndaicus. The white patch on the rump distinguishes the 
Ifantin from its ally the gaur (q.v.). Bulls of the typical bantin 
of Java and Borneo are, when fully adult, completely black 
except for the white rump and legs, but the cows and young are 
rufous. In Burma the species is represented by the tsaine, or 
b'saine, in which the colour of the adult bulls is rufous fawn. 
Tame bantin are bred in Bali, near Java, and exported to 
Singapore. (See Bovidae.) 

BANTRY, a seaport, market-town and seasidi resort of Co. 
Cork, Ireland, in the west parliamentary division, 58 m. S.W. of 
Cork b)' the Cork, Bandon & South C(»5t railway, on the bay 
of the same name. Pop. (iqot) sickk It is an important centre 
both for sea fisheries and for sport with the rod. It is the ter¬ 
minus of the railway, and a coaching station on the famous 

Prince of Wales ” route (named after King Edward VII.) from 
Cork to Glengarriff and Killamey. The bay, with excellent 
anchorage, is a picturesque inlet some 22 m. long by 3 to 6 broad, 
with 12 to 32 fathoms of water. It is one of the headquarter 
stations of the Channel Squadron, which uses the hartour at 
Castletown Bearhaven on the northern shore, behind Bear 
Island, near the mouth of the bay. It was the scene of attempts 
by the French to invade Ireland in 1689 and 1796, and troops of 


William of Orange were landed here in 1697. There are several 
islands, the principal of which are Bear Island and Whiddy, 
off the town. Ruins of the so-called “ fish palaces ” testify to 
the failure of the pilchard fishery in the 18th century. 

BANTU LANGUAGES. The greater part of Africa south of 
the equator possesses but one linguistic family so far as its 
native inhabitants are concerned. This clearly-marked division 
of human speech has been entitled the Bantu, a name invented 
b) Dr W. H. 1 . Bleek, and it is, on the whole, the fittest general 
term with which to designate the most remarkable group of 
African languages.' 

It must not be .supposed for a moment that all the people who 
speak Bantu languages belong necessarily to a special and 
definite type of negro. On the contrary, though there is a certain 
physical resemblance among those tribes who speak clearly- 
marked Bantu dialects (the Babangi of the upper Congo, the 
people of the Great Lakes, the Ova-herero, the Ba-tonga, Zulu- 
Kaffirs, Awemba and some of the Ea.st Coast tribes), there is 
nevertheless a great diversity in outward appearance, shape of 
head and other physical characteristics, among the negroes who 
inhabit Bantu Africa. Some tribes speaking Bantu languages 
are dwarfs or dwarfish, and belong to the group of Forest 
Pygmies. Others betray relationship to the Hottentots; others 
again cannot be distinguished from the most exaggerated types 
of the black West African negro. Yet others again, especWly 
on the north, are of Gala (Galla) or Nilotic origin. But the 
general deduction to be drawn from a study of the Bantu 
languages, as they exist at the present day, is that at some 
period not more than 3000 years ago a powerful tribe of 
negroes speaking the Bantu mother-language, allied physically 
to the negroes of the south-western Nile and southern l.akc 
Chad basins (yet impregnated with the Caucasian Hamite), 
pushed themselves forcibly from the very heart of Africa (the 
region between the watersheds of the Shari, Congo and western 
Nile) into the southern half of the continent, which at that time 
was probably sparsely populated except in the north-west, east 
and south. The Congo basin and the south-western watershed 
of the Nile at the time of the Bantu invasion would have been 
occupied on the Atlantic seaboard by West Coast negroes, and 
in the centre by negroes of a low type and by Forest Pygmies ; 
the eastern coasts of Victoria Nyanza and the East African coast 
region down to opposite Zanzibar probably had a population 
partly Nilotic-negro and partly Hottentot-Bushmun. From 
Lakes Tanganyika and Nyasa south-westwards to the Cape of 
Good Hope the population was Forest-negro, Nilotic-negro, 
Hottentot and Bushman. Over nearly all this area the Bantu 
swept; and they assimilated or absorbed the vast maj<irity of 
the preceding populations, of which, physically or linguistically, 
the only survivors are the scattered tribes of pygmies in the 
forests of south-west Nile land, Congo basin and Gabon, the 
central .Sudanese of the N.E. Congo, a few patches of quasi- 
Hottentot, Hamitic and Nilotic peoples Iwtwecn Victoria 
Nyanza and the Zanzibar coast, and the Bushmen and Hottentots 
of south-west Africa. The first area of decided concentration 
on the part of the Bantu was very probably Uganda and the 
shares of Tanganyika. The main line of advance south-west 
trended rather to the east coast of Africa than to the west, but 
bifurcated at the south end of I.ake Tanganyika, one great 
branch passing west between that lake and Nyasa, and the 
other southwards. Finally, when the Bantu had reached the 

' Bttuiu (literally lia-tUu) is the most archaic and most widely 
spread term for " men," " mankind," “ people," in these languages. 
It also indicates aptly the leading feature of this group of tongues, 
which is the governing of the unchangeable root by prefixes. The 
syilaUe -nfu is nowhere found now standing alone, but it originally 
meant " object," or possibly " person." It ts also occasionally used 
os a relative pronoun—"that,’’ "that which," "he who." Com¬ 
bined with different prefixes it has different meanings. Thus (in the 
purer forms of Bantu languages) muntu means “ a man," 6an<M 
means " men," kintu means " a thing," bintu “ things,” kantu means 
" a little thing.” tuntu “ little things," and so on. This term Bantu 
has been often criticised, but no one has supplied a better, simpler 
designation for this section of Negro languages, and the name has 
now been definitely consecrated by usage 
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south-west comer of Africa, their farther advance was checked I 
by two causes: first, the concentration in a healthy, cattle- 
rearii^ part of Africa of the Hottentots (themselves only a 
superior type of Bushman, but able to offer a much sturdier 
resistance to the big black Bantu negroes than the crafty but 
feeble Bushmen), and secondly, the arrival on the scene of the 
Dutch and Briti^, but for whose final intervention the whole of 
southern Africa would have been rapidly Bantuized, as far as 
the imposition of language was concerned. 

The theory thus set forth of the origin and progress of the 
Bantu and the approximate date at which their great southern 
exodus commenc^, is to some extent attributable to the present 
writer only, and has been traversed at different times by other 
writers on the same subject. In the nearly total absence of any 
historical records, the only means of building up Bantu history 
lies in linguistic research, in the study of existing dialects, of 
their relative degree of purity, of their connexion one with the 
other and of the most widely-spread roots common to the 
majority of the Bantu languages. The present writer, relying 
on linguistic evidence, fixed the approximate date at which the ' 
Bantu negroes left their primal home in the very heart of Africa 
at not much more than 2000 years ago ; and the reason 
adduced was worth some consideration. It lay in the root 
common to a large proprortion of the Bantu languages expressing 
the domestic fowl —kuku (nkuku, ttgokn, ttsusu, nguku, nku). 
Now the domestic fowl reached Africa first through Kgypt, at 
the time of the Persian occupation—not before 500 to 400 b.c. 
It would take at that time at least a couple of hundred years 
before—from people to people and tribe to tribe up the Nile 
valley—the fowl, as a domestic bird, reached the equatorial 
regions of Africa. The Muscovy duck, introduced by the 
Portuguese from Brazil at the b^inning of the 17 th century, 
is sprea<iing itself over Negro Africa at just about the same 
rate. Yet the Bantu people must have had the domestic fowl 
well estabUshed amongst themselves before they left their 
original home, because throughout Bantu Africa (with rare 
exceptions and those not among the purest Bantu tribes) the 
root expressing the domestic fowl recurs to the one vocable of 
kuku.' Curiously enough this root kuku resembles to a marked 
degree several of the Persian words for “ fowl,” and is no doubt 
remotely derived from the cry of the bird. Among those Negro 
races which do not speak Bantu languages, though they may be 
living in the closest proximity to the Bantu, the name for fowl 
is quite different.- The fowl was only introduced into Mada¬ 
gascar, as far as researches go, by the Arabs during the historical 
lieriod, and is not known by any name similar to the root kuku, 
Moreo\'er, even if the fiiwl had been (and there is no record of 
this fact) introduced from Madagascar on to the east coast of 
Africa, it would be indeed strange if it carried with it to Cameroon, 
to the While Nile and to Lake Ngami one and the same name. 
It may, however, be argued that such a thing is possible, that 
the introduction of the fowl south of the equator need nut be in 
any way coincident with the Bantu invasion, as its name in 
North Central Africa may have followed it everywhere among' 
the Bantu peoples. But all other cases of introduced plants or 
animals do not support this idea in the least. The Muscovy 
duck, for instance, is pretty well distributed throughdbt Bantu 
A frica, but it has no common widely-spread name. Even tobacco 
(though the root “ taba ” turns up unexpectedly in remote 
parts of Africa) assumes totally different designations in different 
Bantu tribes. The Bantu, moreover, remain^ faithful to a great 

’ In Luganda and other languages of Uganda and the Victoria 
Nyanza. and also in Runyora on the Victoria Nile, the word for 
“ fowl " is $Hhoko. In Ki-SwahiK of Zanzibar it is kuku. In Zulu 
it is iuhuku. In some of the Cameroon languages it is lohoho, ngoko, 
ngok, and on the Congo it is ukogo, ususu. On the Zambui it is 
nsuAtt; so also throughout the tribes of Lakes Nyasa and Tangan¬ 
yika. and most dialects of South Africa. 

' From tbia atatmnant are excepted those tongues classified as 
" semi-Bantu.” In some languages of the Lower Niger and of the 
G<dd Coast the word for " fowl ” is generally traceable to a root 
Ante. This form kiAu also enters the Cameroon region, where it 
exists alongside of -kckv. Kuba may have arisen independently, 
or have been derived from the Bantu kuku. 
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I number of roots like “ fowl,” which referred to animals, plants, 
implements' and abstract concepts known to them in their 
original home. Thus there are the root-words for ox (-Hombf, 
-ombe, -tiff), goat (-budi, -butt, ~buri), pig {-guluba), pigeon (-iiba), 
buffalo {tryati), dog {mbwa), hippopotamus (-hugu, guim), elephant 
(-/efto, -ioko), leop^ house (-so, -do, -yumia, -undo, 

•dago, -dtAe), moon (-rst), sBn, sky, or God {-juba), water (-ndi, 
-udAa, mandiba), lake or river (-anza);' drum (ngomf), name 
(-i«a or jina), wizard (nganga), belly, bowel (-»», -t)«m(»), buttocks 
(■toko) ; adjectives like -hi (bad), -eru (white); the numerals, 

3> 4> S> to nhd 100; verbs like juia (to die), ta (to strike, kill), 
la (da) or It'a (dt, dia) (to eat). The root-words cited ate nut a 
hundredth part of the total number of root-words which are 
.practically common to all tlie spoken dialects of Biuitu Africa. 
Therefore the possession amongst its root-words of a common 
name for “ fowl ” seems to the present writer to show con¬ 
clusively that (i) the original Bantu tribe must have possessed 
the domestic fowl before its dispersal through the southern half of 
Africa began, and that (2) as it is historically certain that the 

' fowl as a domestic bird did not reacli Egypt before the Persian 
conquest in 525 B.c., and i>robnbly would not have been trans¬ 
mitted to the heart of Africii for another couple of hundred 
years, the Bantu exodus (at any rate to the south of the equatorial 
region) may safely he placed at a date not much anterior to 2100 
years ago. 

The creation of the Bantu type of language (pronominal- 
prefix) was certainly a much more ancient event than the exodus 
from the Bantu mother-land. Some form of speech like Fula, 
Kiama (Tern), or K(k>su of northern Togoland, or one of the 
languages of the lower Niger or Benue, may have been taken up 
by ancie it Libyan, llamite or Nilotic conquerors and cast into 
the type which we now know as Bantu,—a division of sexless 
Negro speech, however, tlmt shows no obvious traces of Hamitic 
(Caucasian) influence. We have no clue at present to the exact 
birth-place of the Bantu nor to the particular group of dialects 
or languages from which it .sprang. Its origin and near relation¬ 
ships are as much a puzzle as is the case with the Aryan speech. 
Perhaps in grammatical construction (suffixes taking the place 
of prefixes) Fula shows some resemblance ; and F'ula possesses 
the concord in a form considerably like that of the Bantu, as well 
as offering affinities in the numerals 3 and 4, and in a jew nominal, 
pronominal and verbal roots. Tl»e Timne and cognate languages 
of .Sierra Leone and the north Guinea coast use pronominal 
prefixes and a system of concorej, the employment of the latter 
being precisely similar to the same practice in the Bantu lan¬ 
guages ; but in word-roots (substantives, numerals, pronouns, 
verbs) there is absolutely no resemblance with this north Guinea 
group of prefix-using languages. In the numerals 2, 3, 4, and 
sometimes 5, and in a few verbal roots, there is a distinct 
affinity between Bantu and the languages of N. ‘J'ogolond, the 
Benue river, lower Niger, Calabar and Gold Coast. The same 
thing may be said with less emphasis aliout the Madi and possibly 
the Nyaro-Nyam (Makarka) group of languages in Central Africa, 
though in none of these forms of speerh is there any trace of the 
concord. Prefixes of a simple kind are used in the tongues of 
Ashanti, N. Ti^oland, lower Niger and eastern Niger delta, 
Cross River and Benue, to express differences between singular 
and plural, and also the quality of the noun; but they do not 
correspond to those of the Bantu type, though they sometimes 
fall into “ classes.” In the north-west of the Bantu field, in the 
r^on between Cameroon and the north-western basin of the 
Congo, the Cross river and the Benue, there is an area of great 
extent occupied by languages of a “ semi-Bantu ” character, 
such as Nki, Mbudikum, Ak]m, Mbe, Bayon, Manyan, Bafut and 
Banshd; and the Munshi, Jarfiwa, Kororofa, Kamuku and Gbari 
of the central and western Benue basin. The resemblances to 
the Banta in certain word-roots are of an obvious nature; and 
prefixes in a very simple form are generally used for singubu' and 
pilural, but the rest Of the concord is very doubtful. Here, how¬ 
ever, we have the nearest relations of the Bantu, to far as 

* Whence the many nyanea, nyaufa, nyoca, mwansa, of African 
geography. 
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etymology of word-roots is concerned. Further evidence of 
slight etymological and even grammatical relationships may be 
traced as far west as the lower Niger and northern and western 
Gold {.‘oast languages (and, in some word-roots, the Mandii^o 
group). The, Fula language would offer some grammatical 
resemblance if its suffixes were turned into prefixes (a change 
which has actually taken place in the reverse direction in the 
English languE^^e Iretween its former Teutonic and its modem 
Romanized conditions; cf. “offset” and “set-off,” “upstand¬ 
ing " and “ standir^-up "). 

The legends and traditions of the Bantu peoples themselves 
invariably point to a northern origin, and a period, not wholly | 
removed from their racial remembrance, when they were strangers 
in their present lands. Seemingly the Bantu, somewlmt early- 
in their migration down the east coast, totik to the sea, and not 
merely occupied the islands of I’emlm and Zanzibar, but travelled 
as far afield as the Comoro archipelago and even the west coast 
of Madagascar. Their invasion of MaAtgascar must have been 
fairly confnderable in numbers, and they doubtless gave rise to 
the race of black people known traditionally to the Hovas as the 
Va-zimba. 

The aceompanying map will show pretty accurately the 
distrilnition of the Jtentu-speaking Negroes at the present day. 



It will be seen by a glance at this map that the areas in which 
are spoken Bantu tankages of typical structure and archaic form 
are somewhat widely spread. Perhaps on the whole the most 
archtuc dialects at ^e present day are those of Mount Elgon, 
Ruwenzori, Unyoro, Uganda, the north coast of Tanganyika and 
of the Bemba country to the south-we.st of Tanganyika; also 
those in the vicinity of Lake Bangweulu, and the Nkonde and 
Kesc dialects of the north and north-east coasts of Lake Nyasa ; 
also (matRedly) the Subiya speech of the western Zambezi. 
Another language containing a good mai^ original Bantu roots 
and typical features is the well-known Oci-hetero of Damaraland 
(though tlus S.W. African groupahto presents marked peculiarities 
and some struige divergencies). Kimakonde, on the east coast 
of Africa, is a primitive Bantu toojpie ; so in ita roots, but not 
in its prefixes, is the cetebrated Ki-swahili of Zanzibar, Ci-bodzo 
of the Zambezi delta is lUso an archaic type of great interest. 
The Z(d»-Kaffir language, though it exhibits marki^-changes and 
deviations in vocabulary and phonetios (both probably of recent 
date), preserves a few characteristics of the hypothetical mother- 
tongue : so much so that, until the languages of the Great Lakes 
came to be known, Zulu-Kaffir was regarded as the most arcliak 
type of Bantu speech, a position from which it is now completely 
deposed. It is in some features unusually divergent from the 
typical Bantu. 


ClasstficattoH.r-V/iOt ota present knowledge of the existing Bmtta 
tongues and their affinities, it is possible to divide them approxi¬ 
mately into the following numtxred groups and sabdivisioms, com¬ 
mencing at the north-eastern extremi^ of the Bantu domain, where, 
on the whole, the languages approximate nearest to the hypothetical 
parent speech. 

(1) The Uganda-Unyoro grom]. Tills includes all the dialects 
between the \Tctoria Nile and Busoga on the east and north, the 
cast coast of Lake Albert, the range of Ruwenzori and the Congo 
Forest on the west; on the south-east and sonth. the south coast 
of the Victoria Nyanza, and a line from near Emin Pasha UuK to 
the Malagarazi river and the east coast of Tanganyika. On the 
south-west this district is buiiiidcd more or less by the Rusizi river 
down to TanMnyika. It inchides the district of Bnsoga on the 
north-east and all the archipelagoes and inhabited islands of the 
Victoria Nyanza even as far cast as Bnkerehe, except those islands 
near tile north-east coast. The dialects of Busoga, the Sesc Islands 
and the west coast of Lake Victoria arc closely related to the lan¬ 
guage Of the kingdom of Uganda. ABied to, yet ym'to distinct from 
the Uganda suls^tion, is that which is usually cUssified as Uayoro.' 
This includes the dialects spoken by the Hima (Hamilic aristocracy 
of these equatorial lands - I/i-m-Wwu, Ku-ktnda, Ac.), Ru-songora, 
Ru-irtt, Ru-toro, Ra-iasi, and all the kindred dialects of Karagwe, 
Busiba, Ruanda, Bnsinja and Bttkercbe. Ki-rundi, of the Bnnmdi 
country at the north end of Tanganyika, and the other languages 
of caMern Tanganyika down to Ufipa axr closely allied to the I Inyoro 
suU-scction of group i, but porliaps adhere more closely to group 
12. Tile third inrfependent sulsscction of this group is Lu-honjn, 
the language which is spoken on the southern flanks of the Riiwcn- 
zori Range and thence sosrthwards to Lake Kivu and the i-astcm 
Irniita of the Congo Forest. 

(2) The second group on the gc^rjphical list is I.ihuku Kuamlia, 
the separate and somewhat piculiar Bantu dialects lingering m the 
lands to the south and south-west of Albert Nyanza (Mboga countrj'). 
Libukii (or Libvanuma) is a very isolated tyjie of Bantn, qiiHe apart 
from the Uganda-Unyoro groups, with which it shows no spearf 
affinity at all. tliou^ in close juxtaposition. Its alliance with 
Kuamha of western Ruwenzori is not very closi'. Other affinities 
are with the degraded Bantu dialects {Ki-hira. &c..) of the Itiin- 
Arnwiini forests. Kuamha w spoken on the west and north slopes 
ol Ruwenzori. Both Kuamha and Lihukti show a marked relatioii- 
ship with Uic languages on the northern (kmgo and Arnwiim, leas in 
grammar than in vocabulary. 

(3) The KavirondO'Masaba section. This group, which includes 
the l.u-nyara, Luwanga, Lukmdt and Igidi of the north-east and 
eastern shoies of the Victoria Nyanza and the northern Kavirondo 
and Mount Elgon territories, is related to the Liiganda section inoie 
than to any other group ol Ihc Bantu tongues, but it is a very 
distinct division, in its prefixes the most archaic, it includes the 
languages spoken along the western flanks of Mount Elgon, those of 
Bantu Kavirondo, and of the eastern coast-lands of the Victoria 
Nyanza (Igizii). 

(4) The Kihuyu-Kamba group of British East Africa, cast of the 
Rift valley. It includes, besides the special dialects of Kikuyu and 
Ukambam, ail the scattered fragments of Bantu speech on Mount 
Kenya and the upper Tana river [Dkaicko), 

(5) Rilimantaro {Ckaga-Sika) group, embracing the rather 
peculiar dialects of Mount Kilimanjaro, Mount Meru and Ugweno. 

(fi) The Pokama-Nvika-Giriama-Taveila group represents the 
Bantn dialects of the coast province of British RasI Africa, between 
(and inchiding) the Tana river on the north and Bie frontier of 
Uerman East Africa on the south. 

(7) Swakili, the language of Zanzibar and of the opposite coast, 
a form of speech now widely spread as a commercial language over 
Eastern and Central Africa. Swahili is a somewhat archaic Bantu 
dialect, indigenous probably to the East African coast south ol the 
Ruvu (I’angani) river, which by intermixture with Arabic has become 
file lingua Rama of eastern Africa between the White Nile and the 
Zamix'zi. It was almost certainly of mainland origin, distinct from 
the original local dialects of Zanzibar and Pemba, which may have 
belonged to group No. 6. There are colonies of Swahfli-speaking 
people at Mombasa, Maiindt, Lamn, and even as far north as the 
Shebeii river in Soraaiiland, also along tire coast of German and 
Portuguese East .Africa as far south as Angoche. In the coast-lands 
between the Ruvu or Pangani river on the north and the Kilvra 
settlements 00 the sonth, tJie local languages and dialects arc more 
or less related to Swahili, though they arc independent languages. 
Amongst these may be mentioned Rondci, Shambala (north of the 
Ruvu), Nguru, Zeguka, Ki-mrima and Ki-tatamo. 

(8) This group might he described as Kaguru-Sagala-Kami. It 
is one udiich occupies the inland territories of German East Africa, 
between the Swahili coast dialects on the cast and the domain of the 
Nyamwezi (No. rr) on the west. On the north this group is bounded 
by the non-Bantu laMuages ol the Masai, Mbngu and Taturu, and 
on the south by the Ruaha river. This group inchides Kigogo and 
Irangi. 

■ In usi^ the fonas Uganda, Unyoro, the writer accepts the 
popntar miB-speliing. The» conntxlgs should be called Buganda 
and Bunyoro, and their languagea Luganda and Rnnyoro. 
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(9) The dialecti of the Comoio Isbmds, between the Ea«t Airican 
coast and Madagascar, are styled Hi-ntua oi Anaumi and Ski-ngatift. 
They are somewhat cloeety related to Swahili. 

(10) The archaic Makond* or MMha of the lower Rovoma, and 
the coast between Londi and Ibo; this might conceivably be attached 
to the Swahili branch. 

(11) The Nyamwati m>up includes all the dialectt of the Kyam- 
weti country west of Vgo^ as far north as the Victoria Nyansa 
(where the tongues melt into group No. i), and botmded on the 
south by the Upper Ruaba river, and on the west by the eastern 
borderlands of Tanganyika. The Nramwezi genus penetrates 
south-west to within a short distance of Lake Rukwa. A language 
of this group was at one time a good deal spoken in the southern part 
of the Rclgian Congo, having been unjiorted there by traders who 
made them^ves chiefs: 

(is) The Tanganyika languages {Ki-rega, Kabwari, Kiguha, &c). 
These dialects are chiefly spoken in the regions west-nortb-west, 
and jierhaps north and east of Tanganyika, from the vicinity of Lake 
Albert Edward on tlie north and the Lukuga outlet of Tanganyika 
on the south. On the west they are txiunded by tlie Congo Forest 
and the Manyema genus (No. ij). The languages on tlie east 
coast of Tanganyika {Ki-nmdi, Kigrye, &c.) seem to be more nearly 
connected with those of group No. i (Vganda-Unyoro), yet perhaps 
they are more conveniently included here. 

(13) The Manyema (Baenya) group includes most of the corrupt 
Bwtu dialects bietween the western watershed of Tanganyika and 
the main stream of the Luapula-Congo, extending also still farther 
north, and comprising (seemingly) the languages of the Aruwimi 
basin, such as Yalulema, Saka, Lokeie, Kusu, Tu^mbu, Ac. On the 
west the Manyema group is bounded by tlie languages of the Iximami 
valley, which belong to groups Nos. 15 and 16; on the ea.st the 
Manyema genus merges into the much purer Bantu dialects of 
groups Nos. T and la. An examination of the Llhuku-Kuamba 
section (No. 2) shows the.se tongues to be connected with tlie Man¬ 
yema group. The Kibira duducts of the north-eastern Congo Forest 
(Ituri district) may jierhaps be placed in this section.' 

(14) The ttutt-Luba-Lunda-AIarungu group (in which are included 
Kanyoka, Ltduaaud Kf-f«6tt«i)occupies a good deal of tlie south-central 
basin of the Congo, between the south-west coast-line of Tanganyika 
on the east and the main streams of the Kasai and Kwango on the 
west, between the Bakuba country on the north and the Zambezi 
watershed on the south. 

(15) The Hakuha assemblage of Central Congo dialects [Songe, 
Shilange, Babuma, &c.) probably includes all the Bantu lan^ages 
hereon the loxnami river on the cast and the Kwa-Ka.sai and Up^r 
Kwilu on the west. Its boundary on tlie north is {rerhaps the Sankuru 
river. 

(ih) The Balulo group consists of all the languages of the Northern 
Coogo bend (bounded on the north, east and west by the main 
stream of the Congo), and rterhaps the corrupt dialects of the 
Northern Kasai, Kwilu and Kwango {Bediuma, Bahuana, Bamhala, 
Ba-yaha, Bakutu, Ac.), where these are not nearer allied to Teke 
(No. 18) or to Bakuba. 

(17) The Bangala-Bobangi-Liboko group comprises the commercial 
languages of the Upper Congo (Ngafn, Bangi, Libokn, Polo, Ngamhe, 
Yatui, Ac.) and all tiic known Congo dialects along and to the north 
and sometimes south of the main stream, from as far west as the 
junction of the Sanga to as far east as tlie Rubi and Lomami rivers, 
and those between the Congo and the Lower Ubangi river and np 
tire Ubangi, as far north as the limits of the Bantu domain (about 
3“ 30' N.). Allied to these perhaps are the scarcely-known forms of 
roe^ in the basin of the Sanga river, besides the " Ba-yanti" 
(Ualects of loikcs Mantumha and Leopold II. 

(18) The Bateke (Batio) group. This may be taken roughly to 
indttde most of the Bantu dialects west of the Sanga river, north¬ 
west of the Lower Congo, south of the Upper Ogowe and Ngoko 
rivers and east of the AtMntic coast-lands. 

(19) The IH-Keie and Benga dialects of Spanish Guinea and the 
Batanga coast of German Cameroon. 

(20) The Fa« or Pangwa forms of speech (so corrupt as to be only 
just recognizable as Bantu), which occupy the litHe-knOWn interior 
of German Cameroon and French Gabun. down to the Ogowe, and 
as far east and nortii as the Safiga, Sanagk and Mbam rivers, and the 
iamediate hinterland of the “ Duate " umeroon. 

(ai) The Duala group, which on the other hand is of a much 
purer Bantu type, includes the languages spoken on the estuary 
and delta of the Cameroon river. 

(22) The IsiAu-Bakwiri groui> of the coast-lands north of Cameroon 
delta (Amboa Bay), and on the west ali^iea of Cameroon Mts. 


* It is an important and rocantly discovered iact (deimeated in the 
work of the Mptist mlssionariee and of toe Austrian traveller Dr 
Fnma Thonner) toait tosCongoat iUnortoera and norto-eastera bend, 
between the Buibi liver and Stanley Falls, lies outside the Bantu 
field. The B amAp n m and Wonumga languages are not Bantu. They 
are allied to the Mbuba-Mtmju of toe Ituri and N^ko, and also 
to toe Mundu of the Egyptian Sudan. The Mundu groiro extends 
snatwatd to the Ubangi nver, as far south as 3° 30' N. See George 
Camfell and Ike Congo, by Sir Harry Jolinstoa ; and Dans la Grande 
Farit de I'Afrigut iquatortale, by Franz Thonner (1899). 


(23) The Bantu dialects of Famando Pi (Eiiya, Bateti, Bant, Ac.) 
distaatly allied to Nos. 24, 2, and 13. 

(24) The Barondo-Baktmdn group, which begus on toe north at 

toe ^ del Rey on tlw extrera^ of the Bantu field, near the estuary 
of the Cross river. This group may also include Barombi and Bati, 
Bogkaii, Abo, Nkoei and other much-debased dialects, which are 
spifiieti on toe eastern slopes of toe Cameroon mountains and on the 
Cameroon m-er (Magombe), and thence to toe Suugd and Nyong 
riven. Eastward and north-eastwards of this group, tlie langnages 
(such as Mite, Bati. S ki, Mbndikum, Bayok) may be described 

as " semi-Bantu," and evincing afhnities with the forms hi gpeech 
in the basin of toe Central Benue river and also with toe Fak (No. tto). 

(2s) Turning southwards again from the norto-westeramost limit 
of toe Bantu, we meet with another group, toe Mpangue-Orungu 
and Aduma languages of French Gabw, and the tonguog of toa 
lower Ogowe and Fenian Vaz promontory. 

(26) These again shade on toe south into the group oi Kakonge 
dialects of the loango and Seto Kama coast—such as Ba-kama, 
Ba-nyanga, Ma-yombe, Ba-vili, Ba-kamba and Ka-kongo {Kebindab 

(27) The Kongo language group comprises the dialects along tlie 
lower couns' of Uiv Congo from its mouth to Stanley IHiol; also the 
territory of toe old kingdom of Congo, lyuig to the south of that 
river (and north of toe river Loje) from the coast eastwards to the 
watershed of the river Kwango (ami toe longitude, more or less, oi 
Stanley Foul). 

(28) In the souto tor Kongo dialects melt imperceptibly into the 
closely-allied Angola language. This group may be styled in a 
general way Mbundn, and it includes toe languages of Central Angola, 
such a.s Kt-mhundu, Mbamba, Kt-sama, Bongo, V-mbangaia, The 
boundary of tins genus on toe east is probalily the Kwango river, 
lieyond which the Lunda languages begin (No. 14). On the north, 
toe river Loje to some extent serves as a Irontior between toe Kongo 
and Mbundu tongues. On the souto the Ixiundary of group No. aS 
is approximately the iito degree of south latitude. 

(2g) Very distinct from tlie Ki-mbundu stieech (though with 
connecting forms) is tlie Oci-kerero group, which includes the Hereto 
language of Damaraland, tor Umbunau al the Bihe highlands of 
south Angola, the Nano of the Benguela coast, and Si-ndonga, Kw 
anytma and Oti-nibo of the southern regions of Fortiuueiie Angcfia 
and toe nortlicm half of Gurman South-West Africa. The languages 
of group No. 29 probably extend as far inland as toe Kwito and 
KuWigo rivtsrs, iu short, to the Zambezi watershed. On the souto 
they are confronted with toe Hottentot languages. The Haakoia 
or Hill Uamaras—a Negro race of uucxplamed aSinities and ap¬ 
parently ^leaking a Hottentot language—occupy an enclave in tw 
area oi Hereto speech. 

(30) What may be called the Kiboko or Kiboktoe (also KiokiH 
tamily of eastern Angola is a language-group which seems to ofier 
aftinitics to the languages of too Upjicr Zambezi and to those of 
groups Nos. 28 and 29. It extends eastwards into the souto-westeni 
portion of tor Belgian Congo, and includes toe Lubale of nortbaro 
Barotscland and tlm sources of the river Zambezi, and possibly the 
Gangela of sottth-we.stcrn Angola. 

(31) Southwards of group No. 30 is that of toe Barotscland lan¬ 
guages, oi which the btot-known form—almost the only one that is 
cfioctively illustrated—is Si-luyi, To &'-layt may be related toe 
Mabunda of Western Barotseland. The dialects of toe Ambwela, 
A-mbwe, Ma-bukushu and A-kwamaeki are probabfo closely related. 

(32) Next is a group which might be styled the Stibiya-Tonga-Ila, 
though some authoritica think tliat Tonga and Ha deserve to be 
ranked as an independent group. There is, however, a close alliance 
in structure between the languages of each of toe two subsections. 
The Tonga subgroup would include toe dialects of the Ba-latela, the 
Ba-tia (MaskuXulutnbuie) and of all Central Zambezia. Ci-tubiya 
is toe dominant language of South-West Zambezia, along a portim 
of too Zambezi river souto of Barotseland, and in the lands lying 
between toe Zamlxun and the Chobe-linyanti river. Subiya is one 
of the moat archaic of Bantu languages, more so than Tonga, Both 
are without any strupg affinity to Oci-korera, and only evince a 
sligkt relationship with toe Zulu group (No. 44). 

^33) The Bisa or Wisa family includes toe languages of Iramha, 


Bausi, 


toe Belgian 


i, Lukinga. in the southernmost projection of to 
JO, and toe dialects of Lubisa and llala between tlie 
river and Lake Bsngwetilu on toe north, and the Luangwa river on 
toe east and south; perhaps also some of the languages along the 
course of the Upper Luapula river, 

(34) With it is closely allied that of toe Bemba or Bmba dialects. 
Thia interesting genus occupies toe ground between toe souto-weit 
and south coasts of Tnnganyika, Lake Mweru, and the Upper Cham- 
beei river. The Ki-bemba domain may be taken to Mude the 
locally-modified Ki-lungu and Ki-mamhwe of Souto and Soath-SMt 
TanganWka. 

(33) What may be called toe Norik Nyata or Nkonde group com¬ 
prises all toe dialects of the north-west and north coasts of lake 
Nyasa (such os lei ^m an di a and Iki-nyikuua) and lepi^nyiiga of the 
Nyasa-Tanganyika plateau, and axtznds perhaps as far aorth-werit 
as toe Fipa coun^ (/M-jiCu), and the shores of Lake JEakwa (iaf- 
wtengn) in the vioiniW of the Nyamwezi domain (No. tt), Ikt-fi^, 
however, hsa soma amnities to toe Tanganyika and westetn Victoria- 
Nyanza langnagea (groups Nos. t and la). 
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(36) The weKtern part of Nyasafand, south ol group No. 35, is 
occupied l)y the Tumbuka section, which includes the langu^es 
of the Tumbuka. Henga and A-tonga peoples, and occupies the area 
between the western shores of Ijike Nyasa and the Upper Luaogwa 
river. 

{37) Eastwards of No. 33 (North Nyasa group) lies the Ktnga 
speech of the lofty Livin^tone mountains, which is sufficiently 
mstinct from its neighbours to be classified as a separate group. 

(38) East of the Livingstone mountains and west of the Kuaha 
riwr, south also of the llnyamweti domain, extends the Sango- 
Hena-Heke-Suiu group. 

(39) The extensive Yon genus of languages stretches from just 
behind the coast of the lindi settlements in German East Africa 
(Ki-mwera) south-westward across the Ruvuma river to the norlli- 
east shores of Lake Nyasa (Ki-kesc), and thence back to the valley ol 
the Luienda-Ruvuma {Cingindo), and southwards in various dial^ts 
of the ran language to the south-east corner of laike Nyasa and the 
region east ol the Shire river, iK-twecui Lake Nyasa, the Shire high¬ 
lands and Mt. Mlanje. It is only since the middle of the 19th century 
that the Yao language has conquered territory to the south of Lake 
Nyasa. Then' still remain within its domain colonies of Nyanja- 
speaking pi'ople. 

(40) Eastwards of the Van domain, and bounded on the north 
by the range of that language in the Ruvuma valley and by the 
sej>arate group ol Ki-makonilc (So. 10), rangra the well-marked 
kiakua genus. The languages thus described occupy the greater part 
of Portuguese East Africa away from the watershed of I.ake Nyasa. 
The Makua language is probably divided into the following dialects:— 
I-medii, I-Umwr. J-lugulu and Angum. There are other dialects 
unnamed in the Angoji coast-region, where, however, strong coloni<‘s 
of Swahili-speaking people are settled. The southern part of the 
Makua domain is occupied by the Ci-cuambo of the Quclimane 
district. 

(41) Nyanja, pcrha])S tlie most extensive group ol cognate lan¬ 
guages in the Bantu field, is principally associated with the east 
and west shores of the southern half of Lake Nyasa. It also covers 
all the vallej; of the Shire, except portions of tlie Shire highlands, 
down to the Junction of that stream with the Zambeei, and further, 
the lands onTmth lianks of the Zamliezi down to and mcluding its 
delta. West of I.ake Nyasa. the Nyanja domain extends in the 
aenga language to the river Luangwa and the Central Zamlx-ti, also 
along both bonks of the Central Zambezi. South of the Cratral 
ZamMzi, Nyanja dialects are spoken as far west as the Victoria 
Falls. Thence they extend eastwards over Mashonaland to the sea- 
const. With this family may also be associated the languages of 
the Portuguese coast-region south of the Zambezi as far as Inham- 
bane. The principal dialects of the Nvanja language are the Ci- 
nvanja of Eastern Nyasaland, Ci-peta and Ci-maravi of Soutli-West 
Nyasaland to as far as the watershed of the Luangwa river, the 
Ct-manakfa of the Shire highlands, Ci-mbn and Ci-machinfiri of tile 
Shire valley, Ci-sena or Ci-nytmgwe of Tete and Sena (Zamla-zi), and 
Ci-mararo of the Lower Zambezi. The Luangwa regions, as already 
mentioned, are occupied by the distinct but closely-allied Sengn 
language. South of the Central Zamix'zi there are Ci-nantum in the 
region near the Victoria Falls, Ci-nyai, Shi-kaluka, Ci-skuna (Ci- 
gomo), Ci-luu, and possibly Ci-shangwe (or Ci-klnngane) and Shi- 
lenge which link on to the Beira coast dialects. In the delta of the 
Zambezi Is to be found Ci-padzo, a very distinct language, yet one 
which bdongs to the Nyanja genus. Ci-thangane, Ckapi or Shi- 
Imge and other dialects of the Reira and Inhambane coast-lands and 
of Manika have been much influenced liy Zulu dialects {Tdbele and 
Ronga). 

(4Z) Tlie well-marked Btchuana language group ha.s very distinct 
features of its own. This includes all the Bantu dialects of the 
Bechuanaland protectorate west of the Guai river. Bechuana 
dialects (such as Ct-vtnda, Sa-suin, Se-peli, Sa-roltni, Se-y^pi, &c.) 
cover a good deal of the north and west of the Transvaal, and extend 
over all the Orange River Cxilony and Bechuanaland. Se-auto is the 
language of Basutoland', Se-r'otok, Sf-manmalu. of the Eastern 
Kalahari; Sr-kololn »the court language of ftarotseland; Ci-venda 
and Se-pedi or Peti are the principal dialects of the Transvaal. 
Group NV 4Z, in fact, stretches between the Zanitiezi on the north 
and the Orange river on the south, and extends westward (except 
for Hottentot and Bushmen interruptions) to the domain of the 
Oci-herern 

(43) The lioHga (Tonga) languages of Portuguese South-East 
Afrtea (Gazaland, Ijower Limpopo val|wrand patches of the North 
Transvaal (Ski-gwamba), Delagoa Bay) arc almost equally related 
to the Nyanja group (41) on the one hand, and to SSadu on the other, 
probably representing a mingling of the two influences, of Which the 
latter predominates. 

(44) Lastly comes the Zulu-Kutpr group, occupying parts of 
Rhodesia, the eastern portion at the Transvom. Swaziland, Natal and 
the eastern half of Cane Ciflony. In vocabulary, and to some degree 
in phonetics. Bid Zflin language (divided at most into three dialects) 
is related in some phonetic features to No. 42, and'Of course to 
No. 43; otherwise ft stands very much alone in its devnkmments. 
It may have distent relations in' groups Nos. zq and 33. Dialects 
of Zulu (Tehalf and Ki-ngani or Ci-aumgi) are spoken at the present 
day in South-West Rhodesia and in Western Nyasaland and on the 


plateaus north-cast tA I-akc Nyasa, carried thither by the Zulu raiders 
of the early igth century. 

The foregoing is only an attempt to classify the known forms <of 
Bantu speech and to give their approximate geogra]ihical limits. 
The writer is well aware that here and thmre exist small patches of 
langu^es spoken by two or three villages which, though emphati¬ 
cally Bantu, possess isolated characters making them not easily 
included withm any of the above-mentioned groups; but too de¬ 
tailed a reference to these languages would be wearisome and 
perhaps puzzUnf;. Broadly speaking, the domain of Bantu speech 
seems to be divided into four great sections:—(a) the languages of 
tile Great Lakes and the East Coast down to and mcluding tlie 
Zambezi basin, (b) the South-Central group (Btchuana-Zulu ): 
(c) the languages of the South-West, from tlie southern part of 
the Belgian Congo to Oamaraland and the Angola-Congo coast: 
and (d) the Western group, inclnding all the Central and Northern 
Congo and Cameroon language, and probably also group No. 2 oi the 
Albert Nyanza and Semllki river. 

Common Features. —^There is no mistaking a Bantu language, 
which perhaps is what renders the study of this group so in¬ 
teresting and encouraging. The homogeneity of this family is so 
striking, as compared with tlie inexplicable confusion of tongues 
which reigns in Africa north of the Bantu borderland, that the 
close relationships of these dialects have perhaps been a little 
exaggerated by earlier writers. 

The phonology of the Western group (d) is akin to that of the 
Negro languages of Western and West-Central Africa. A small 
portion of {b) the South-Czntral group (Zulu) has picked up clicks, 
perhaps borrowed from the Hottentots and Bushmen. Other¬ 
wise, the three groups (0), (b) and (c) are closely related in 
phonology, and never, except here and there on the borders of 
the Western group, adopt the peculiar West African combinations 
of kp and gb, which are so characteristic of African .speech 
between the Upper Nile and the Guinea coast. 

The following propositions may be laid down to define the special 
or peculiar features of the Bantu languages 

(1) Tliey arc agglutinative in their construction, the syntax l-eiiig 
formed by adding prefixes priiici)>ally and also suffixes to the root, 
but no infixes (that is to say, no mutable syllalilo incoriioratrd into 
the middle of the root-word).' 

(2) The root excepting its terminal vowel is practically uiiciiang- 
ing, though its fir.sl or penultimate- vowel or consonant may fie 
modified in pronunciation l>y the preceding prefix, or ilielast vowel 
in the same way liy Uie succeeding suffix. 

(3) The vowels of the Bantu languages arc always oi Uic ituliaii 
type, and no true Bantu language includes obscure sounds like ei 
and ij. Each word must end in a vowel (though in some modern 
dialects in Eastern Equatorial, \Ve.sl and South .\frir.a the terminal 
vowel may be elided in rapid pronunciation, or lie ilroppetl, or 
absorbed m the terminal consonant, generally a nasal). No two 
consonants can come together without an intervening vowel, except 
in the case of a nasal, labial or siliilant.^ No consonant is doubled. 
Apparent exceptions occur to tliLs last rule where two nasals, two 
r’a or tw d'a come together through the elision of a vowel or a lalfial. 

(4) Substantives are divided into classes or genders, indicated 

by the pronominal particle prefixed to the root. These prefixes are 
used eitlier in a singular or in a plural sense. With the exaqition 
of the " abstract " prefix Bu JNo. 14), no singular prefix can be us«l 
as a plural nor vice versa, lliero is a certain degrw of -corresjioml- 
ence between the singular and plural prefixes (tliiis No. 2 prefix 
serves almost invariably as a plural to No. 3 : No. 8 corresponds as 
a plural to No. 7). I'hc numlier of prefixes common to the udiole 
group is perhaps sixteen. The ponominal iiarticle or prefix of tlie 
noun is attache as a prefix to tile roots of the adjectives, pronouns, 
prepositions and verbs of the sentence which are connei:tud with 
the governing noun ; and though in course of time these particles 
may differ in form from tlie prefix of the sulistantive, th^ were 
akin in arigin. (This system is the " concord " of Dr Bleck.*) 
The pronomin^ particles, whether in nominative or accusative 
cose, must always precede the nominal, pronominal, adjectival and 
verbal roots, though they often follow the auxiliary prefix-psurticiples 
used in conjugating verbs .< a nd the roots of som e prepositions^_ 

‘ These features are ciiaracteristic of almost all the" NegroTan- 
guages of Africa. 

’ This does not preclude the aapirMion of consonants, or the 
occasional local change of a palatal into a guttural. 

* As afteady mentioned, a somewhat similar concord is also 
present as r^pirds the aujjixes of the Fnla and the Kiama (Ttm) 
languages in Western Africa, and as regards the preftms of the 
Timne language of Sierra Leone i It exists likewise in Hottentot 
and less markedly in many Aryan. Semitic and Hamitic tongues. 

* An apparent W not a real exception to this rule is in the second 
jierson plural of the imperative mood, where an abbreviated form 
of the pronoun is affintd the verb. Other phases of the verb 
may be occasioiflUty emphasized ^ the repetition of the govern^ 
pronoun at the end. 
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(5) The root of the vetb ia the lecood penon singular of the 
Imperative. 

(6) No sexual gender is lecognized in the franoum and eonoord. 
Sexual gender may be indicated by a male " prefix " of varying 
form, often identic with a word meaning " father,” while there 
u a feminine prefix, na or nya. connected with tlie toot meaning 
" mother," or a suffix ha or hati, indicating “ wife," " female." 
The 1st and and prefixes invariably indicate living beings and are 
usually restricted to hnmanity. 

The sixteen original prefixes of the Bantu languages are given 
beknr in the most arcimic forms to be found at the present day. 
The still older types of these prefixes met with m one or two Iw- 
guages. and deduced generally by the otticr forms of the particle 
used in the syntax, are given in brackets. It is possible that some 
of these prefixes resulted from the combination of a demonstrative 
pronoun and a prefix indicating quality or nnmber. 

Old Bantu Prefixes. 

Singular. Plural. 

Class 1. Umu-(^gu-mu-).' Class a. Aba (Mba-baai flga-ba).' 


3. Umu- \^gu-mu-). 

5. Idi (Ndi-di-). 

7. Ihi- {fJki-ki ). 
g. y-«-or/-«(-(?Ngf-m’-). 


6. Ama- (Nga-ma-). 

8. IH-(Mhi-bi-). 

10. Iti-, Isi-. lli-tt-, Iti-n- 
{/f)gt-U-). 

12. Utu (INtu-tu -); often 
diminutive in sense. 
Aka (INka-ka -); usually diminutive, sometimes honorific. 
Vhu- {IMbu-hu -); sometimes used in a plural sense; 
generally employed to indicate abstract nouits. 
Nku-ku ); 


II. Utu (Ndu-du-). 


>3- 

J4- 


15. 


identical with the 


preposition “ to,” 
used as an infinitive with verbs, but also with 
certain nouns indicating primarily functions of 
the body. 

„ 16. Apa (Mpa-pa-); locative ; applied to nouns and other 
forms of speech to indicate place or position; 
identical with the adverb " here." as Ku- Ls with 
" there." 

To these sixteen prefixes, the use of which is practically common 
to all members of tlie family, might perhaps be added No. 17, Fi- or 
Vi-, a prefix in the singular number, having a diminutive sense, 
which is found in some of the western and north-western Bantu 
tongues, chiefly in tlie northern half of the Congo basin and 
Cameroon. It is represented as far east (in the form of /-) as the 
Manyema language on the Upper Congo, near Tanganyika. This 
prefix cannot be traced to derivation from any others among the 
sixteen, certainly not to No. 8, as it is always used in the singular. 
Its corresponding plural prefix is No. 12 {Tu-). Prefix No. 18 is 
Ogu-, which has. as a plural prefix. No. lo, Aga-. These are Imtli 
used in an augmentative sense, and their use seems to be confined 
to the Luganda and Masaba dialects, and ])crhaps some branches of 
the Unyoro language. These, like No. 17, are regular prefixes, since 
they are supplied with the concord {-gu- and -ga-). I-astly, there is 
the 20tli prefix. Mu-, which is really a preposition meaning " in ” 
or " into." often combined in meaning witi another particle, -ni, 
used always as a suffix.* The aoth pr^x. Mu-, however, does not 
seem to have a complete concord, as it is only used adjectivally or 
as a preposition ana has no pronominal accusative. 

The concord may be explained thug:—Let us for a moment re¬ 
construct the original Bantu mother-tongue (as attempts are some¬ 
times made to deduce the ancient Aryan from a comparison of the 
most archaic of its daughters) and propound sentences to illustrate 
the repetition of pronominal particles Icnown as the concord. 

Old Bantu. 

Baba mbaba-atu * dabi ba-io-ta tu-fia-oga. 

Tbey thpe-they person they bad they who kin we fear them. 
Rendered into the modern dialect of Luganda this would be :— 

Bo flfiu-ntu Aabi fiabotn tn-6a-tia. 

They these-they person they bad they who kill we them fear. 

(They are bad people who hill; we fear them.) _ 

Old Bantu. 

fhu-mu-ti figuno figv-gwa ku-figu-mbona. 

This tree this here this fidls; thou this sees! ? 

Rendered into Kiguha of North-West Tanganyika, this would be :— 
(fm«ti gMno gugwa ugumona? 

It tree this here it fisUs j thou it seest ? - 

(The tree falls ; dost thou see it ?) 

The prefixes and their correspon din g particles have varied greatly 
in form from the original syllables, as the varions Bantu dialects 


’ The full bypo^tical forms of the prefixes as joined with 
definite articles— Sptmm, Mbaba, Ngimi, fJgama and so on—arc 
added in brsekets. Forms very like these are met with still in tiie Mt. 
Elgon languages IGraop No. 3) and in Stsbiya group (No. 32). 

* This is proniBe n t ly met vriffi in East Africa, and a£so in riie 
vatioiB Bechuana dialects of Central South Africa, where it takes 
the fiorm of ii at the end of words. 

* Or perhaps ttga-ba-ntn (afterwards tba-ba-, aba-); the form 
dgabaHtu is actually met with in Zulu-Kaffir ; also itgumuntu. 


became more and more corrupt. Assuming these prefixes to have 
consisted once oi two distinct particles, such as, for example. Nos. t 
and 3, Ngu-mu-, or the 6tb plural prefix Nga-ma-, the first syllable 
seems to nave been of the nature of a demonstrarive. pronoun, and 
the second more like a numeral or an adjective. Uu- probably meant 
" one," and Afs- a collective numeral indefinite number, applied 
to bquida (especially water), a tribe of men, a herd of bvasts-'-any- 
thing in the mass.* In the corresponding particles of the concord 
a.s applied to adjectives, verbs and pronouns, sometimes Uie first 
syltabie, Ngu or Sea was taken for the concord and sometimm the 
second <»« or ma. This would account for the seemingly intxplicabte 
lack of correspondence between the modem prefix and its accompany¬ 
ing particle, which so much puzrled Bleek and other early writers on 
the Bantu languages. In many of them' tongues, for example, the 
particle which corresponds at the present day to tlie plurp prefix 
Ala- is not always Ma, but more often Oa-, Va-, A-; while to ills- 
(CUlsscs I ami 3) tlie corresponding particle besides -mtt- is gu -, 
gw-. U-. urn-, yu-, li-. &c. 

The second prefix, Ba- or Aba-. Ls, in the most archaic Bantu 
speech (the languages of Mt. Elgon). Baba- in its definite form 
iSgaba sometimes in Zulu-Kafiir). Tlie concord is -ba- in ail the 
less corriipl Bantu tongues, but this plural prefix degenerates into 
Va-, H'a-, -Wo-, and A-. The concord of the 4th pre^. Mi-, is gi-, 
■> . - 7>- and sometimes -mi-. The commone.st iorm of the 3th prefix 
at the present day is Li- (tlie older and more correct is ili-)„and its 
concord is the same: this 5th prefix is otten dropped (the concord 
remaining) or becomes Hi-, 1 -, Ji- and Ni-. The ytli prefix, AV-, 
III mapy non-related dialects pursues a parallel course tlirough Ci- 
into St- (- Shi) and Si- and its concord rcacmliles it. The 8th 
prefix is still more variable. In its oldest lomi this is Ibi- or Mbibi-. 
It is invariably the plural ol the 7th. It Ixxximes in dilterenl forms 
of Bantu speech Vi-, Pi-, Pi-, Fy-. PH-, fli-, I-. By-. Bxi-, Psi-, Zwi-, 
Zi- and Kt-, with a concord that is similar. The loth prefix, which 
was originally Ti- or Tin-, or Zi- or Ztn-, becomes Jin-, Bin-, Din-, 
Ltn-. #»»-, bon-, tec. The n in this prefix is niMy the singular 
prefix No. g, which is sometimes retained in the plural, and some¬ 
times omitted. In the case of the lotb prefix, the concord or corre¬ 
sponding pronoun persists long after the prefix lias fallen out of use 
as a definite article. Thus, though It is a^nt as a plural pre^ for 
nouns in tlic Swahili oi Zanzibar, it reappears in the concord. 
For instance ;—Stmtbf hiri sangu —Cows these mine (Those cows 
are mine), although Sombe has ceased to be tihombe in the plural, 
till' Zt- ]>article reappears in hixi and sangu. In {act, the persistence 
ol this concord, whuth exists in almost every known Bantu language 
in connexion witli the 10th prefix, shows that prefix to have beenin 
universal use at one time. The nth prefix -L«- seems to be de¬ 
scended from an older form, Ndu-. Its commonest type is Lit-, 
but it sometimes loses tlie L and becomes U-, and in the more archaic 
dialects is usually pronounced Du- or Ku-. It is also Nu- in one 
or two languages. The 12th prefix (TM- 1 , always used in a diminutive 
sense, disappears in many ol tliose languages. Where met with it 
is generally Tu- or To-, but sometimes the mituil T becomes it 
{Ku-, Ro-) or L {Lu-, Lo-) or even Y (Vo-), the concord following the 
fortunes of the prefix. The 13th prefix (As-) is sometimes contused 
with the 7th (At) and merged into it and vice versa. Ka- very often 
takes tlic 8th prefix as a plural, mote commonly the I2tb, sometimes 
the i4tb. This prefix {Ka-) entir^ disappears in the north-western 
section of the Bantu languages. Bleek thought that it persiated in 
the attenuated iorm of A'- so characteristic ol the Cameroon and 
northern Congo languages, but later investigations show this £- 
to be a reduction of Ki- {Ke-) the 7th prefix. The 14th prefix Bu¬ 
is very persistent, but frequently loses its initial letter B, wbicb is 
cither softened into F or B', or disappears altogether, the prefix 
becoming U-orO-or Ow-. Sometimes this prefix Womes palatucd 
into By- or even Tl- (C-). The concord follows suit. The 
prefix, Ku-, occasionally loses its initial K or softens into Hu or x* 
or strengthens into Gu. Its concord under these circuraitances some¬ 
times remains in the form oi Ku-. The l6th. Pa-, preAx is one of 
the most puzzling in its distribution and its phonetic changes. A 
very large number off the Bantu languages in the north, east and 
west have a dislike to the consonant P, which they fraquenriy trans¬ 
mute into an aspirate (H), or soften into V, W or P, or simply drop 
out. There is too much evidence in favour of this preta msving 
been originally Pa- or Mpa-pa to enable us to give it any other form 
in reconstructing the Bantu mother-tongue. Vet in ^ most 
archaic Bantu dklects to the nortli of the Victoria Nyanza it is 
nowhere found in the form of Pa-. It is either Ha- (and Ha- 
chonges eastward into Sa- 1 ) or IFa-.* But ior its existence in 
this shape in the language of Uganda one might almost ba led 
to think that the 10th locative prefix began a.s Ha-, and by 
some process without a parallel iffiangad in the east and south 
to the form of Pa-. Tnere are, however, a good many place 
names in the northern part of the Uganda protectorate, in the 
region now occupied by Nilotic negroes, which h^in with Pa-. 
These place names would seem to be of ancient Bantu In a 


* Likewise ba- may tuve meant" two " (Bantu root Baffwtwo); 
a dual lint and then a plural. 

• Wa- in Luganda. In Losoga (north coast of Victoria Nyanzal 
Wtt- becomes Pa {Gha). 


III. tea 
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land Irom which the Bantu negroes were subsequently driven by 
Nilotic invaders from the north. They may be relics therefore of 
a time before the i-'u- prefix of those regions had changed to the 
modem form of H«-. In S.W. and N.W, Cameroon the initials of 
the i6th prefix reappears in two or three dudccts; but elsewhere 
in North-West Bantu Africa and m the whole basin of the Congo, 
except the extreme south and south-east, the form Pa- is never met 
with : It is Kb-, Ufa-, /fa-, Pa-, or J-. In the Secuana group of 
dialects it is P'a- or Ha -: in the Luvi language of Bnrotseland it 
assumes the very rare form of Ba-, while the first prefix is weakened 
to 

The pronouns in Bantu arc in moat cases traceable to some such 
general forms as tlieae • ■ 

I, me. my .... Agi, mi,' Agu, 

Thou, tliee., thy . . gwe, hu; -ko. 

He or she, him', her, his, Ac. . a-, ya-, uia- (nom.); alsongw- 

fwhich becomes yu-. ye-, wu-, 
hu-, U -): -mu (acc.); -ka, 
-hw$ (poss.); there is also 
another form, nUi (nom. and 
poss.) in the We tern Bantu 
sphere. 

We, us, our .... isu, swi-, in-, ii -: -(«- (acc.); 

-flu (poss.). 

Yix you, your . , . imi, mu-, fiyu-, nyt-, -iii; 

-MM-, -mu- (acc.); -inu 
(poss.). 

They, them, their . . haho, ha -; -ba- (acc 1 ; -fiahn 

{poss,). 

The Bantu verb consists of a practically unchangeable root which 
is employed as the second person singular of the imperative. To 
this root are prefixed and suffixed various particles. These are 
worn-down verra which have become auxiliaries or they are re¬ 
duced adverlis or prepositions. It is probable (with one. exception) 
that the building up of the verbal root into moods and tenses has 
taken place independently in the princitml groups of Bantu languages, 
the arrangement followed living probablv founded on a fundamental 
system common to the oripnal Bantu tongue. The exception 
alluded to may be a method ot forming the preterite tense, which 
seems to be shared by a great number of widely-spread Bantu 
languages. This may In- illustrated by the Zulu londa, love, which 
changes to tandile, have loved, did love. This -ite or -ili may become 
in other forms -idi, dttli, -ire, -itu, but is always referable bock to 
some form like -ili or He, which is probably connected with the root 
li at di {iidi or »«), which means '' to be or " exist.” The initial 
I in the particle -He often affects the last or penultimate syllable 
of the verbal root, thereby causing one of the very rare changes which 
take place in this vocable. In many Bantu dialects the root pa 
(which means to give) becomes pele m the pref orlte (no doubt from an 
original pa-He), Likewise the Zulu tandile is a contraction of tanda-ile. 
Two other frequent changes of the terminal vowel of the common 
root are those from a (which is almost invariably the terminal vowel 
of Bantu verlw). (i) into « to form the subjunctive tease, (2) into i 
to give a negative sense in certain tenses. With these exceptions 
the vowel a almost invariably terminates verbal roots. The de¬ 
partures from this rule are so rare that it might almost be included 
among the elementary pro{X)sitions determining the Bantu lan¬ 
guages. And these instances when they occur are generally due 
(as in Swahili) to liorrowed foreign words (Arabic. I^rtuguesc or 
English).* This point of the terminal a is the more interesting 
because, bv changing the terminal vowel of the verbal root and 
pMsibly adding a personal prefix, one can make nouns irom verbs. 
Thus in Luganda aeuyua is the verbal root for “ to pardon." “ A 
pardon " or " forgiveneas ’’ is ki-senyun. " A pardoner ” might lie 
MM-ssnvw. In Swahili paianiia would be the verbal root for " con- 
cihate ”; mpatanaSi is a "conciliator," and upalaniSo is “con¬ 
ciliation.” Another marked feature of Bantu verbs is their power 
of modifying the sense of the original verbal root by suffixes, the 
athxion of which modifies the terminal vowel and Mmetimes the 
preceding consonant ot the root. Familiar forms of these variations 
and thdr usual meanings are as follows : - 
Supposing an original Bantu root, tanda, to love ; this may Iwcome 
landwa . to he loved. 

tandeka or tandika , . to be lovable. 

taadila at tandetu * . . to love for, witli, or by some 


hiHifuB (or -em) \ 
fondisa (or -esa) */ 
Umdana 


other person, 
to cause to love, 
to love reciprocally 


' Afi is jxMsibly a softening ot Agi, At ; Agi Iwcomes in some dialects 
uji, udi, m or mU ; there is in some of the coast Cameroon languages, 
and in the north-eastern Congo, a word nitt. mba for “ I.” " me,” 
which seems to be borrowed from the Sudanian Uundu tongues. 
Tlie possessive pnmoun for the first person is derived from two forms, 
•amt iuid -aAgi (-am, -aAgu, -aufi, -amht, Ac.). 

* An exception to this rule is the verbal particle it or di, which 

means ” to lie," * Or -ira, -eta. 

* This form may also appear as la, as lor instance akamla be on 
fin In comes aia, to set on fire. 


The suffix -aka or -aAga sometimes appears and gives a sense of con¬ 
tinuance to the verbal root. Thus tanda may become tandaka in the 
sense of" to continue loving.” * 

The negative verbal (lartTcle in the Bantu languages may be traced 
hack to an original ka, la or sa. ki, ti or si in the Bantu mother- 
tongue. Apparently in the parent language this particle had already 
these alternative forms, which resemble tliose in some West .\frican 
Negro languages. In the vast majority of the Bantu dialects at the 
present day. the negative particle in the verb (which nearly always 
coalesces with the pronominal particle) is descended from' this ha, 
la or sa, ki. ti or si, assuming the forms of ka, ga, Aga, sa, ta, ka, a, 
ti. si. At, Ac. It has coalesced to such an extent in some ca.ses with 
the prtmominal particle that the two are no longer soluble, and it is 
only by the existence of some intermediate forms (as in the Kongo 
language) that we are able to guess at the original separation between 
the two. Originally the negative particle Aa, sa, Ac., was joined to 
the pronominal particles, thus ; — 

Ka-ngi ...... not 1 . 

(Thcroiore Ka-ngi landa=-not I love.) 

Ktt-ku or ka-wu .not thou. 

Ka-a .not he, she. 

Ka-tu . . . • . not we. 

Ka-nu .not ye. 

Ka-ha .not they. 

In like manner sa would become sa-ngi, sa-tvu, Ac. But very early 
in the history of Bantu languages ka-ngt, or sa-ngi, became contracted 
into kai, sai, and finally, ki, si ; ka-ku or ka-um into Au; and kaa or saa 
have always been ka or sa, Mmetimes in the modem languages the 
negative particle (such as ti or si) is used without any vestige of a 
pronoun being attached to it, and is applied indifferently to all the 
persons. Occasionally this particle has fallen out of use. and the 
negative is cxpres.scd (1) by stress or accent; (2) by a suffix (traceable 
to a root -pc or -Ao) answering to the French pus, and having the 
same sense; and (s) by the separate employment of an adverb, 
in not a few Bantu languages the verb used in a negative sense 
changes its terminal -a to -i. The subjunctive is very frequently 
formed liy changing the terminal -a to -e : thus, tanda = love ; -fande 
I- may love. 

Bibi.iooraphy.—/I Comparative Grammar of .South .ffrican 
Languages (in two parts, left unfinished), by Dr W. 1 . Bleek (London. 
i86q) ; A Sketch of the Modem Languages of Africa, by R. N. Cost 
(18B2); Comparative Grammar of the South African Bantu Languages, 
liy Fathw J. Torrend (1894; mainly composed on a study of tfie 
languages of the Central Zamixizi, interesting, but erroneous in some 
deductions, and incomplete). In Sir Jf. H. Johnston’s The Kiliman¬ 
jaro Expedition (1884^ British Central Africa (1898), and The 
Uganda Protectorate (1902-1904). there arc illustrative vocabularies; 
and in George Grenfell and the Ctmgo (1908) the Congo groups of 
Bantu speech are carefully classified, also the Femandian and 
Cameroon. In the numerous essays of Carl Menihof on the original 
struct ure of the Bantu mother-speech, and on existing languages in 
East and Sonth-Ka.st Africa, in the Mittheilungen des Semindrs fUr 
Orientaiische Sprachen, Berlin (also issued separately through Brock- 
haus, Leipzig, 1899), and also in his GrundsAge einet vergleichenden 
Grammatih der Bantuspruthen (Berlin, I9<ib), a vast amount of valu¬ 
able information has been collected, but Meinhof’s deductions there¬ 
from are not m every case in accord with those of other autliorities. 
The Swahili-English Dictionary, by Dr L. Krapf (London, 1882), 
contains a mass of not well-sorted tint invaluable information con¬ 
cerning the Swahili language as sjioken on the coast of East Africa, 
especially regarding many words now becoming obsolete. A similar 
mine of information is to lie found in An Encylopatdic Dictionary of 
the Mananfa (Mang'anja) Language of British Central .■ffrua, by the 
Rev. D. C. Scott (i8qi). Other admirable works are the Dictionary of 
the Congo Language, by the Rev. Holman Bentley (1891), and The 
Folklore of Angola, aucf a Grammar of Kimbundu, by Dr Hcli Chate- 
lain. The many handbooks and vocabularies written and published 
by Bishop Steere on the languages of tlie East African coast-lands 
are of great imjiortance to the student, c»>ecially as they give forms 
of the prefixes now passing out of use. The Inlroduclotv Handbtnik 
of the Yao Language, by the Rev, Alexander Hetherwick, illustrates 
very fuUv that peculiar and important member of tlie East African 
group. Vocabularies of various Congo languages have been compiled 
by Dr A. Sims; more important works on this subject have been 
published by the Rev W. H. Stapleton (Comparative Handbook of 
Congo Languages), and ly Rev. John l^itehead (Grammar and 
Dictionary of the Bohangi Language (London, 1899)). E. Torday has 
illustrated tlie languages of the Western Congo basin (Kwassga, 
KwHu, northern Kasai) in tlie Journal of the Uoyal Anthropological 
Institute. There is a treatise on the Lunda language of the south¬ 
western part of the Belgian Congo, in Portugueoe, by Henrique de 
Carvalho, who also in his Ethnographsa da ExpedicaS perUsguesa 

‘ In choosing this common root tanda, and applying it to the above 
various temunations, the writer is not prepared to say that it is 
associated with all of them in any One Butu language. Although 
tanda is a common verb in Zulu, it haa not in Zulu alt these variations, 
and in some other language where it may by chance exhibit all the 
variations, its own form is changed to londa or raada. 
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oo Mwoa yaitvo goes deeply into Buitu tanguago questions. The 
Duala language ot Cameroon has been iltustratecl by the B^tist 
nussionary Saker in bis works published about i8C)0, and since 1900 
by German missionaries and exi>lorers (such as Schuler). The 
German work on the Duala language is mostly put^ished in the 
MiitheituHgeH dss SemH4r$ fikr Oriintaluche Spmckmt (Bi'rlin); see 
also Schuler's Qfetmmatih des DMala^ The Uev. S. Koulle, in his 
PolysloUa Africana, pul)bshed m 1651, gave a good many interesting 
vocabularies of the almost unknown north-west Bantu borderland 
as weH a.s of other forms of Bantu speech of the Congo coast and 
Congo basin. I. T. Lost, in his Poly^ltdta Africana Ortcniulii, has 
illustrated brieny many of the East African dialects and languages, 
some otherwise touched by no one else. lie has also published an 
excellent grammar of the Kaguru language of the East African high¬ 
lands (Usagara). The fullest information is now extant regarding 
the languages of Uganda and Unyoro, in works by the missionaries 
of the Cliurch Missionary Society (Pilkington, Blackledge, Hattersley, 
Henry Duia and others). Mr Crabtree, of tlic same raLssion, has 
collected information regarding the Masaha diaU'cts of Elgon, and 
these have also b«'en illustrated by MrC. \V. Hobley, and by Sir H. H. 
jolinston {Uganda Protectorale), and privately by Mr S. A. Korthcotc. 
Sir A. Cs Maoan has published works on the Hwahdi language and on 
the little-known Senga of Central Zambcziu and H'tfa ot IsorLU-East 
Rhodesia (Oxford University Press?). Tacottel (Pans. 1902) has in 
his Gramtnaire Subiya j^vfded an arnnirable study of the ’ 

and Luvi langus^es of Borotsoland. and in 1907 Edwin W. Smith 
(Oxford University I^ess) brought out a Pandiiook of tfie lla Lan¬ 
guage (Mashukulumbwc). The Rev. Govan Robertson is the 
author of a com])lete study of the Pemba language. Mrs Sydney 
iltndc has illustrated lh<* dialects of Kiknyu and Kamha, F. Van 
(ler Rurgt has published a Dktiouary of Kirundi (the language spoken 
at the north end of Tanganyika). Oci-kerero of Damaimand has 
chiefly been iUu.stratcd by Gorman writers, old and new; such as 
Dr KoIIh.* and Dr P. 11 . Brinckcr. The northern languages of this 
Hertrro group have bct*n studied by members of the American 
Mission at Baihindu under the name of Utnhundu, Some information 
on the languages of the south-western part of the Coimo basin and 
those ot bOuth-<'astem Angola may Im lound in the works of Cu|>elk> 
and Ivens and of Henriiiw de Carvalho and Commander V. L. 
t'ameron. The British, French and German missionaries have 
published many dictionaries and grammars of the different Seemna 
dialects, noUible amongst which is John Brown's Dictionary of 
Secuana and Meinhof’s Study of the Tki-venda. The grammars and 
dictionaries of Zulu-Kathr arc almost too mimcrous to catalogue. 
Among the best are Maclaien's Art/ir Grammar and Roberts’ zu/m 
Dutionary, Tlic works of Boyce, Anpleyard and Bishop Colenso 
should also In* consulted. Miss A. Werner has written important 
studies on llu‘ Zulu click-words and other grammatical essays and 
vocabularies of the Bantu languages in tlie Journal of the African 
Society Indwecn IQ02 and 1906. The Tebele dialect of Zulu has been 
wi'll illustrated by W. A. Elliott in his Dictionary of the Tebele and 
Skuna languages (London. 1897). Tbc Ponga {'Tonga, Si-gWatnim, 
Hlengwe. S'C.) are dealt with in the Grommairs lionga (Lausamie, 
1896) of iieiiri Junod. Bishop Smytli and John Mathews have 
published a vocabulary and short grammar of the Xilenge (Sliilcnge) 
language of Iiihambane (S.P.C./?., Mwi). The journal Anthropos 
(Vienna) should h1‘?o Ik‘ consulted. (H. H. J.) 

BANVIIXE, THBODORB FAULLAIN DE (1823-1891), French 
poet and miscellaneous writer, was bom at Moulins in the 
Bourtonnais, on the 14th of March 1823. He was tiie son of a 
captain in the French navy. His boyhood, by his own account, 
was cheerlessly passed at a lycie in Paris ; he was not harshly 
treated, hut took no part in the amusements of his companions. 
On leaving school with but slender means of support, he devoted 
himself to letters, and in 1842 published his first volume of verse 
(Lfs Ciiriatides), which was followed by l^s SUdaeUies in 1846. 
ITie poems encountered some adverse criticism, but secured for 
their author the approbation and friendship of Alfred de Vig^ty 
and Jules Tanin. Henceforward Banville's life was steadOy 
devoted to literary production and criticism. He printed other 
volumes of verse, among which the Odes funamhuUsques 
(Alenjon, 1857) received unstinted praise from Victor Hu|o, to 
whom they were dedicated. Later, several of his comedies in 
verse were produced at the ThiAtre Franfais and on other stages; 
and from 1853 onwards a stream of prose flowed from his in¬ 
dustrious pen, induding studies of Parisian manners, sketches 
(if well-known persons pt^siennet, &e.), and a series of 

tales (Cdwfet Hour^eois, Cantes hirmqttes, <&sc.), most of which were 
republished in h» cmlected works (1875-1878). He also wrote 
freely for reviews, and acted as dramatic critic for more than one 
newspaper. Throughout a life spent mainly in Paris, Banville’s 
geniat eharacter cultivated mind won him the friendship 
of the c*ief men of letters of his time. He was also intimate with 
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Fr6d6rick-I..emaitre and other famous actors. In 1858 he was 
decorated with the legion of honour, and was promote to be tm 
officer of the order in 1886. He died in Paris on the 15th of March 
1891, having just comffieted his sw^-eightii year. Banville'scfaum 
to remembrance rests mainly on his poetry. His plays arewritten 
with distinction and refinement, but arc dcfiiient in dramatic 
power ; his stories, though marked by fertility of invention,« 
as a rule conventional and unreal. Most of his prose, indeed, in 
substance if not in manner, is that of a journalist. His lyrics, 
however, rank high. A careful and loving student of the finest 
models, he did even more than his greater and somewhat older 
comrades, Victor Hugo, Alfred de Miwset and Thtephile 
Gautier, to free French poetry from the fetters of metre and 
mannerism in which it had limped from the days of Malherbe. 
In the Odes jmandndesques and elsewhere he revived with perfect 
grace and understanding the rmidrau and the viUanellr, and like 
Victor Hugo in LesOrienUtUs, wrote pantoums (pantuns) after the 
Malay fashion. He published in 1872 a Petit traite de versifieetion 
franfoise in exposition of his metriral methods. He was a master 
of delicate satire, and used with much effect the difficult humour 
of sheer bathos, happily adapted by him from some of the early 
folk-songs. He has somewhat rashly been compared to Heine, 
whom he profoundly admired; but if he lacked the supreme 
touch of genius, he remains a delightful writer, who exercised a 
wise and sound influence upon the art of his generation. 

Among his other works may be mentioned the poems, IdyUes 
prussiennes {iH-ji), and Trente-six ballades ;Viy('«j*i(i875); the 
prose tales, Les Saltimbanqurs (1853); Esquisses parisimnes 
(1859) and Cofilfs feeriques ■, and the plays, Le FeuiUeton 
d’Aristnphane Gringoire (i866), and Deidamia (1876). 

S(v also J. Lemaltre, Les Contempotains (Hrst scries, i8Bj) ; 
Sainte-Beiivc, Caustties du tiiiidi, vol. xiv.; ManriiX! Spronck, Les 
Artistes littiraires (1889). (C.) 

BANYAN, or Banian (an Arab corruprion, borrowed by the 
Portuguese from the Sanskrit vanij, “ merchant ’"), the Ficus 
ludica, or Bengalensis, a tree of the fig genus. The name 
was originally given by Kuropeans to a particular tree on the 
Persian Gulf lieneath which some Hindu “ merchants ” had 
built a pagoda. In Calcutta the word was once generally applied 
to a native broker or head clerk in any business or private house, 
now usually known as sircar, liunya, a corruption of the word 
common in Bengal generally, is usually applied to the native 
grain-dealer. Early writers soifletimes use the term genericolly 
for all Hindus in western India. Banyan was long Anglo-Inditm 
for an undershirt, in allusion to the body garment of the Hindus, 
especially the Banyans. 

Banyan days is a nautical slang term. In the British navy 
there were formerly two days in each week on which meat formed 
no jwt of the men's rations. These were called banyan days, 
in allusion to the vegetarian diet of the Hindu merchants. 
Banyan hospild also became a slang term for a hoipita] for 
animals, in reference to the Hindu’s humanity and his diililce 
of taking the life of any animat. 

%kOekB,Ada.nsimiadigitattt{ntA\iTtAoTAt!rBombac€de),9,mXi\t 
of tropical Africa, one of the largest trees known, its stem reaching 
30 ft. in diameter, though the height is not great. It has a large 
woody fruit, containing a mucilaginous pulp, with a pleasant oool 
taste, in which the seeds are buried. The bark yields a strong 
fibre which is made into ropies and woven into cloth. The wood 
is very light and soft, and the trunks of living trees are often 
excavated to form houses. The name of the genus was given by 
Linnaeus in honour of Midiel Adanson, a celebrated French 
botanist and traveller. 

BAPHOMET, the imaginary symbol or idol which the Kni|;ht8 
Temurs were accused of wtnhipping in their secret ntes. 
The term is supposed to be a corruption of Mahomet, who in 
Mveral medieval Larin poems seems to he called by this name. 
J.von Hammer-Purgstall, in hit Mysterium BaphameUsedeoatsm 
See., and Die Sehsdd der'Templer, revived the old charge a^p^t 
the Templars. Hie word, according to his interpretation, soni¬ 
fies the baptism of Metis, or of fire, and is, therefpre, connected 
with the impurities of the Gnostic Ophites {q.n,). Additional 
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«vidence of th«, according to Hammer-Puigstidl, is to be found 
in the architectural decorations of the Tempdars’ churches. 

An elaliorate criticism of Hammcr-Purgatail's arguments was made 
in the Journal de% Hovatu, March and April 1619, by M. Raynouard, 
a well-known delcnder of the Templani. (See also Hallam, Middle 
Ages, 1.1. note >5.) 

baptism. The Gr. words liamurno^ and /Sdn-Tto-fio (both 
of which occur in the New Testament) signify “ ceremonial 
wusbing.” from the verb /iusTtfio, the shorter form ^reno 
meaning “ dip ” witluiut ritual significance («.g. the finger in 
water, a robe in blood). That a ritual washing away of sin 
characterized other religions than the Christian, the Fathers of 
the church were aware, and Tcrtullian notices, in his tract On 
Haplism (ch. v.), that Uie votaries of Isis and Mithras were 
initiaterl per lavaeruntt “ through a font,” and that in the Ludi 
Apollinares el Eleumnii, i.e. the mysteries of ApoUo and Eleusis, 
men were baptized (tinguntur, Tertuliian’s favourite word for 
baptism), and, witat is more, baptized, as they presumed to 
think, ” unto regeneration and exemption from the guilt of their 
perjuries.” " Among the ancients,” he adds, “ any one who 
had stained himself with homicide went in search of waters 
that could purge him of his guilt.” 

The texts of the New Testament relating to Christian baptism, 
given roughly in chronological order, are Uic following :— 

A.u. 55-f)o, Rom. vi. 3,4; 1 Cor. i. ia-17, yi. ii, x. 1-4, xii. 13, 
XV. 20 ; Gal. iii. 27. 

A.n. 60-65, Col. ii. II, 12 ; Eph. iv. 5, v. 26. 

A.i). 60-70, Mark x, 38, 39. 

A.D, 80-00, Acts i. 5, ii. 38-41, viii. i6, 17, x. 44-48, xix. 1-7, 
xxii. 16; I Pet. iii. ao, ai; Heb. x, 22. 

A.D. go-ioo, John iii. 3-8, iii. 22, iii. 26, iv. r, 2. 

Uncertain, Matt, xxviii. 18-20; Mark xvi. 16. 

The baptism of John is mentioned in the following:— 

A.i). 60-70, Mark i. i-ii. 

A.n. 80-90, Matt. iii. i-t6.; Luke iii. 1-22, vii. 29, 30; Acts i. 22, 
X. 37, xiii. 24, xviii. 25, xix. 3,4. 

A.D. 90-100, John i. 25-33, iii. 23, x. 40. 

It is best to defer the question of the origin of Christian 
baptism until the history of the rite in the centuries which 
followed has lieen sketched, fur we know more dearly what 
baptism liecamc after the year 100 than what it was before. And 
that method on which a great scholar' insisted when studying 
the (dd Persian religion is doubly to be insisted on in the study 
of the history of baptum and the cognate institution, the 
eucharist, namely, to avoid eciuaJly “ the narrowness of mind 
which dings to matters of fact without rising to their cause and 
Gonnecting than with the series of associated phenomena, and 
the wild and uncontrolled spirit of comparison, which, by com¬ 
paring everydiing, confound everything.” 

Our earliest detailed accounts ^ baptism are in the Teaching 
of the Apostes {e. 90-120) and in Justin Martyr. 

The Teaching fata the following:— 

1. Now concerning baptism, &u.s baptize ye ; having ^ken 
beforehand all these things, baptize into the name of the Atiier 
and of the Son and «f the Holy Spirit, in living water. 

2. But if thou hast not .hvit^ water, baptize into other water; 
if thou canst not in cold, in warm. 

3. But if Utou hast not etther, pour water upon the head 
tliricf, in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit. 

4. Now before the baptism, let him diat is baptizing and 
him that is being baptk^ but, ain^Ahy others who can ; but 
thou biddest him who is being baptized to fast one or two days 
before. 

The “ things spoken beforehand ” are the moral precepts ksown 
as the two ways, the one of life and the other of 4Mth, with winch 
the tract begins. This body of enorai teaching is el^ than the 
rest of the tract, and may go hack to the ym a.ix So. 

Justin thus ihMcrifaes the rite in ch. Ixi. of his first Apology, 
(f. 140) 

I James Darmeststw, in *' Introd. to the Vendidad,” in the Saertd 
Bkiolw of lie East. 


“ I will also relate the manner in which we dedicated ourselves 
to God when we had been made new through Christ. As many 
as are persuaded and believe that what we teach and say is true, 
and undertake to be able to live accordingly, are instructed to 
pray and entreat God with fasting, for remission of their 
sins that are past, we praying and fasting with them. Th«i th^ 
arc brought by us where there is water, and are regenerated in 
the .same manner in which we were ourselves regenerated. For 
in the name of God, the Father and Lord of the universe, and of 
our Saviour Jesus Christ and of the Holy Spirit, they then receive 
the washing with water.” 

In the sequel Justin adds:— 

” There is pronounced over him who chooses to be bom again, 
and has repented of his sins, the name of God the Father and Lord 
of the universe, he who le^s to the laver the person that is to 
he washed calling Him by this name alone. For no one can utter 
the name of the ineffable God, and tba washing is called Illumina¬ 
tion (Gr. (pioTur/Mi), because they who learn these things are 
illuminated in their understandings. And in the name of Jesus 
Christ, who was crucified under Pontius Pilate, and in the name 
of the Holy Ghost, who through the prophets foretold all things 
about Jesus, he who is illuminated is washed.” 

In ch. xiv. of the dialogue with Trypho, Justin asserts, as 
against Jewish rites of alAution, that Christian baptism alone 
can purify tliose who have repented. “ This,” he says, “ is the 
water of life. But the cistwns which you have dug for yourselves 
are broken and profitless to you. For what is the use of that 
baptism which cleanses the flesh and body alone ? Baptize 
the soul from wrath, from envy and from hatred; and, lo I 
the body is pure.” 

In ch. xliii. of the same dialogue Justin remarks that “ those 
who have approached God through Je-sus Christ have received 
a circumcision, not carnal, but spintual, after the manner of 
Enoch.” 

In after ages baptism was regularly called illumination. IaIc 
in the 2nd century TertuUian describes the rite of baptism in 
his treatiw On Ihe Resurreciion of the Flesh, thus: 

1. The flesh is washed, that the soul may be freed from stain. 

2. The flesh is anointed, that the soul may be consecrated. 

3. The flc.sh is sealed {i.e. signed with the cross), that the sou) 
also may he protected. 

4. The fle^ is overshadowed with imposition of hands, that 
the soul also may be illuminated by the Spirit. 

5. The flesh feeds on the body and blood of Christ, that the 
soul also may be filled and sated with God. 

6. He also mentions elsewhere that the neophytes, after 
baptism, were given a draught of mBk and honey. (The ouidi- 
date for baptism, we further learn from his tract On BapHsm, 
prepared himself by prayer, fasting and keeping of vigils.) 

lieioK stepping into the font, which both sexes did quite naked, 
the neophytes h^ to renounce the devil, his pomf» and angels. 
Baptisms were usually conferred at Easter and in the season of 
Pentecost which ensued, and by the bishop or by priests and 
deacons commissioned by him. 

Such are the leading features of the rite in TertuUian, and they 
reappear in the 4th century in the rites of aU the orthodox 
dmrehes of East and West; TertuUian testifies that the 
Marcionites observed the particulars numbered one to six, which 
must tbrtefore go back at least to the year 150, About the year 
300, those desirous of being baptized were (a) admitted to the 
catechumenate, giving in Aeir names to the bishi^. (i) They 
were subjected to a scrutiny and prepared, as to-day in the 
western churches the young are prepwed for confirmatiun. 
The catetiietic course wduded instruction in monotheism, in 
the foUy of polythrism, in the Chrietian scheme of salvation, 
kc. (<) Thf^r WOK s4;aiB and again exorcized, in order to rid 
them of the lingering taint of the w(M:ship of d^ons. (d) Some 
days or even weeks b^orehand they hu the creed recited to 
th^ They might not write it down, but learned it by heart 
and had to repeat it just befora baptism. This rite was called 
in the West thoJradilM ium) rodiiiio of’the symbol. The Lord’s 
Prayer was communicated with similar sdemaity in the West 
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(fradiUo ptcis). The creed given in Rome was the so-called 
Apostles’ Creed, originally compiled as we now have it to exclude 
Marcionites. In the East various other symbols were used, 
(e) There followed an act of unction, made in the East with the 
oil of the catechumens blessed only by the priest, in the West 
with the priest’s saliva applied to the lips and ears. The latter 
was accompanied by the following formula: “ Efleta, that it, 
he thou opened unto odour of sweetness. But do thou flee, 0 
Devil, for the judgment of <lod is at band.” (/) Renunciation of 
Satan. The cate^umens turned to the west in pronouncing 
this ; then turning to the east they recited the creed, (g) They 
stepped into the font, but were not usually immersed, and the 
priest recited the baptismal formula over them as he poured 
water, generally thrice, over their heads. (A) They weae anointed 
all over with chrism or scented oil, the priest reciting an appro¬ 
priate formula. Deacons anointed the males, deaconesses the 
females, (i) They pul on while garments and often baptismal 
wreaths or chaplets as well. In some churches they had worn 
cowls during the catechumenate, in sign of repentance of their 
sins. (;■) They n^eived the sign of the cross on the brow; the; 
bishop usually dipped his thumb in the chrism and said; “ In 
name of Father. Son and Holy Ghost, peace be with thee.” In 
laying his hands on their heads the bishop in many places, 
especially in the West, called down upon them the sevenfold 
spirit, (k) The first communion followed, with milk and honey 
added. (/) Usually the water in the font was exorcized, blessed 
and chrism poured into it, just before the catechumen entered it. 
(m) Easter was the usual season of baptism, but in the East 
F.piphany was equally favoured. Penteawt was sometimes 
chosen. We hear of alt three feasts beii^ habitually chosen in 
Jerusalem early in the 4ih century, but fifty years later baptisms 
seem to have been almost confined to Easter. The preparatory 
lasts of the catechumens must have helped to establish the 
Lenten fast, if indeed they were not its origin. 

Certiiin features of baptism as used during the earlier centuries 
must now be noticed. They are. the following: ~(i) Use of 
fonts ; (i) Status of buptizer; (,i) Immersion, submersion or 
aspersion j (4) Exorcism ; (5) Baptismal formula and trine 
immersion ; (6) The age of baptism; (7) Ckmfirmation ; (8) 
Discipltna arcatii ; (9) Regeneration ; (10) Relation to repent¬ 
ance ; (11) Baptism for the dead; (12) Use of the name; 
(13) Origin of the institution; (14) Analogous rites in other 
religions. 

t. Fnnls. — 'lEe New Testament, the Didache, Justin, 
Tertnllian and other early sources do not enjoin the use of a 
font, and contemplate in general the use of running or living 
water. It was a Jewish rule that in ablutions the water should 
run over and away from the parts of the body washed. In acts 
of martyrdom, as late as the age of Decius, we read of baptisms 
in rivers, in lakes and in the sea. In exceptional cases it sufficed 
for a martyr to be sprinkled with his own blood. But a martyr's 
death in itself was enough. Nearchus (e. 250) quieted the scruples 
of his unhaptized friend Polyeuctes, when on the scaffold he 
asked if it were possible to attain salvation without baptism, 
with this answer: “ Behold, we see the Lord, when they brought 
to Him the blind that they might be healed, had nothing to say 
to them about the holy mystery, nor did He ask them if they had 
been baptized ; but this only, whether they came to Him with 
true faiUi. Wherefore He asked them. Do ye believe that 1 am 
able to do this thing ? ” 

Tertullian (z. *00) writes {de tiapu iv.) thus: “ It makes no 
difference whether one is washed m the sea or in a pool, in a 
river or S{mng, in a lake or a ditch. Nor can we distinguish 
between those whom John baptized {Hnxit) in the Jordan and 
those whom Potor baptized is Hie Tiber." The custom of 
baptizingin the rivers when Hieyareumually blessed at Epiphany, 
the feast of the Lord’s baptism, stRl survives in Armenia and 
in the East geaeraUy. Those of the Aimenians and Syrians 
who have retatoed adult baptism use rivers alone at any time 
of year. 

■The church of T'yre described by Euselrius {H.E. x. 4) seems 
to have had a fent, and the church order of Macarius, bishop 
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of jerusdem {e. 3ii-‘335), orders the font to be [daced in the tame 
building as the tdtar, behind it and on the ri^t hand; but the 
tame order lays down that a ftmt is not essenriad in oases of illness 
for “ the Holy Spirit it not hindered ly want of a vessel.” 

2. Status of fiaprissr.—Ignatius viii.) wrote that it is 

not lawful to baptiae or hold an agapi (Lord's Supper) witiwut 
the bishop. So Tertullian (de Bapt. xvii.) reserves tlie rigjit of 
admitting to baptism and of conferring it to the sunmus sueerdos 
or t^hop, Cyprian(£pu<. Ixxiii. 7) to mthops and priests. Later 
canons continued this restriction; and although 'in ou^i^ 
parts of Christendom deacons claimed Hie right, the oflndal 
churches accorded it to presbyters akme and none but bishops 
could perform the confirmation or teal. In the Montanist 
churches women baptized, and of this there are traces in the 
earliest church and in the Caucasus. Thus St Thekla baptized 
herself in her own blood, and St Nino, the female evangelist of 
Cieorgia, tiaptized king Mirian (see “ Life of Nino,” Studia 
Bibliea, 1003). In cases of imminent death a layman or a 
woman could baptize, and in the case of new-born children it it 
often necessary. 

3. Immersion or Aspersion. ~ The IMdaeM bids us “ pour 
water on the head,” and Christian pictures and sculptures 
ranging from the ist to the joth century reprwient the baptizand 
a.s standing in the water, while the baptizer pours water from 
his hand or from a bowl over his head. Even if we aHow for the 
difficulty of representing complete submersion in art, it is never¬ 
theless clear that it was not insisted on ; nor were the earliest 
fonts, to judge from the ruins of them, large and deep enough 
for such an usage. The earliest literart' notices of baptism are 
far from conclusive in favour of submersion, and arc often to be 
regarded as merely rhetorical. I'he rubrics of the MSS., it is 
true, enjoin total immersion, but it only came into general 
vogue in the 7th century, “ when the growing rarity of adult 
baptism mode the Gr. word (fiarn'fai) patient of an interpreta¬ 
tion that suited that of infants only.” > The Key of Truth, the 
manual of the old Armenian Baptists, archaically prescribes 
that the penitent admitted into the church shall advance an his 
knees into the middle of the water and that the elect one or 
bishop sliall then pour water over his head. 

4. Exoreism.-~-The Didaehi and Justin merely prescribe 
fasting, the use of which was to hutry the exit of evil ^irits 
who, in choosing a nidus or tenement, preferred a well-fed body 
to an emaciated one, according to the belief embodied in the 
interpolated saying of Matt. xvii. 21: “ This kind (of demon) 
goeth not forth except by prayer uid fasting.” The exorcisms 
tended to become loiter and longer, the later-the rite. The 
English prayer-book excludes them, as it also exdudes the 
renunciation of the devil and all his at^els, his pomps and works. 
These elements were old, but scarcely primitive ; and the archaic 
rite of the Key of Truth (sec Pauucians) is without them. 
Basil, in his work On the Holy Spirit, confesses his ignorance of 
how these and other features of his bapHsmal rite had originated. 
He instances the blessing of the water of baptism, of the oil of 
anointing and of Hie baptizand himself, the use of anointing him 
with oil, trine immersion, the formal renunciation of Satan and 
his angels. All these leatures, he says, had been handed down 
in an unpublished and unspoken teaching, in a silent and 
sacramental tradition. 

5. The Baptismal Formula. —Hie trinitarian formula and trine 
immersion were not uniformly used from the beginning, nor did 
they always go together. The Teaching of the Apostles, indeed, 

rescribes baptism in the name of Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 
ut on the next page speaks of those who have been baptized 
into the name of toe Lord—^the normal fonnuht of the New 
Testament. In the 3rd century baptism in the name of Qiriit 
was still so widespread that Pope Stephen, in oppositim to 
Cyprian of Carthage, declared it to be valid. Phan Pope 
21 achariah (Ep. %.) we learn that the Celtic mi.si«onariet in 
baptizing omitted one or more persons of the Trinity, and this 
was one of the reasons why the church of Rome anathematised 

• Rogers' essay on Baptism and Christian Archaeology in Studia 
Bildica, vol. v. 
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them ; Pope Nicliolus, however (858-867), in tlic Respmm ad 
amsulta Btdgaroruni, allowed Ijaptism to be valid tantum in 
nomine Christi, as in the Acts. Uasil, in bis work On the Holy 
Spirit just mentioned, condemns “ baptism into the_ Lord 
alone " as insufficient. Baptism “ into the death of Christ ” is 
often specified by the Armenian fathers as that which alone was 
essential. 

Ursinus, an African monk (in Gennad. de Scr. Ecel. xxvii.), 
Hilary (de Syiwdis, Ixxw.), the synod of Nemours (a.d. ia84), 
also asserted that baptism into the name of Christ alone was 
valid. The formula of Rome is, “ I baptize thee in the name 
of Father and Son and Holy Spirit.” In the East, “so-and-so, 
the servant of God, is biiptized," &c. The Greeks add Amen after 
each person, and conclude with the words, “ Now and ever and 
to aeons of aeons, amen.” 

We first find in Tertuilian trine immersion explained from the 
triple invocation, Nan nee sentel, sed ter, ad singtda nonuna in 
personas singulas tinguinmr: “ Not once, but thrice, for the 
several names, into the several persons, are we dipp>ed ” (adv. 
Pra.t.xxvi). And Jerome says: “ We are thrice plunged, that 
the one sacrament of the Trinity may be shown forth.” On the 
other hand, in numerous fathers of East and West, e.g. Leo of 
Rome, Athanasius, Gregory of Nyssa, Theophylactus, Cyril of 
Jerusalem and others, trine immer-sion was regarded as being 
symbolic of the three days' entombment of Christ; and in the 
Armenian baptismal rul)ric this interpretation is enjoined, as 
also in an epistle of Macarius of Jerusalem address^ to the 
Armenians (e. ,550). In Armenian writers this interpretation is 
further associated with the idea of baptism into the death of 
Christ. 

Trine immersion then, as to the origin of which Basil confesses 
hb ignorance, must be older than either of the rival explanations. 
These are clearly aetiological, and invented to explain an existing 
custom, which the church had adopted from its pagan medium. 
For pagan lustrations were normally threefold; thus 'Virgil 
writes (Aen. vi. 220): Ter soeios pure cireumtulit undo. Ovid 
(Met. vii. 189 and Fasti, iv. 515), Persius (ii. 16) and Horace 
(Ep. i. I. 37) similarly speak of trine lustrations; and on the 
last mentioned passage the scholia.st Aero remarks : “ He uses 
the words thrice purely, because people in expiating their sins, 
plunge themselves in thrice.” Such examples of the ancient 
usage encounter us everywhere in Greek and Latin antiquity. 

6. Age of Baptism. —In the oldest Greek, Armenian, Syrian 
and other rites of baptism, a service of giving a Christian (i.e. 
non-pagan) name, or of sealing a child on its eighth day, is found. 
According to it the priest, either nt the dour of the church or at 
the home, blessed the infant, sealed it (tliis not in Armenia) with 
the sign of the croiis on its forehead, and prayed that in due 
season («i' Kot/xjl eiOirif) or at the proper time (Armenian) it 
may enter the holy Catholic church. This rite announces itself 
as the analogue of Christ’s cirtnimcision. 

On the fortieth day from birth another rite is prescrilied, of 
churching the child, which is now taken into the church with its 
mother. Both are blessed by the clergy, whose petition now is 
that God “ may preserve this child and cause him to grow up by 
the unseen grace of His power and make him worthy in due season 
of the washing of Isiptism.'' As the first rite corresponds to the 
circumcision and naming of Jesus, so does the second to His 
presentation in the temple. The.se two rites really begin the 
catcchumenate or period of instructiun in the faith and discipline 
of the church. It depended on the individual how long he would 
wait for initiation. Whenever he f^t inclined, he gave in his 
name as a candidate. This was usually done at the b^inning of 
Lent. The bishop and cleigc- next examined the candidates one 
by one, and ascertained from their neighbours whether ffiey had 
led such exemplary lives as to be worthy of admission. In case 
of strangers from another church certificates of character had 
to l>e p^uced. If a man seemed unworthy, the bishop dis¬ 
missed him until another occasion, when he might be worthier; 
hut if all was satisfectory he was admitted, in the West as a 
competens or oskeTf in the East as a ijxmioimm, i.e, one in 
ciiutse of being illumined. Usually two sponsors made themselves 


responsible for the past life of the candidate and for the sincerity 
of his faith and repentance. The essential thing was that a man 
should come to baptism of his own free will and not under 
compulsion or from hope of gain. Macarius of J erusalem (op. cii.) 
declares that the grace of the spirit is given in answer to our 
prayers and entreaties for it, and that even a font is not needful, 
but only the wish and desire for grace. Tertuilian, however, in 
his work On Baptism, holds that even that is not always enough. 
.Some girls and boys at Carthage had asked to be baptized, and 
there were some who urged the granting of their request on the 
score that Christ said : “ Forbid them not to come unto Me ” 
(Matt xix. 14), and : “ To each that asketh thee give ” (Luke vi. 
30). Tertuilian replies that “ We must beware of giving tlie holy 
thing to dogs and of casting pearls before swine.” He cite.s 
1 Tim. V. 22 : “ Lay not on thy hands hastily, lest thou share in 
another's sins,” He denies tlut the precedents of the eunuch 
baptized by Philip or of Paul baptized without hesitation by 
Simon (to which Ae other party appealed) were relevant. He 
dwells on the risk run by the sponsors, in cose the candidates for 
whose purity they went bail should fall into sin. It is more 
expedient, he condudes, to delay baptism. Why should persons 
still in the age of innocence be in a hurry to be baptized and win 
remission of sins ? Let people first learn to feel their need of 
salvation, so that we may be sure of giving it only to tho.se who 
really want it. Especial let the unmarried postpone it. The 
risks of Uie age of puberty are extreme. Let people have married 
or be anyhow steded in continence before they are admitted to 
baptism. It would appear from the homilies of Apbraalc.s 
(c. 340) that in the Syriac church also it was usual to renounce 
the married relation after baptism. Cyril of Jerusalem, in liis 
Caiechtses, insists on “the longing for the heavenly polity, on 
the goodly resolution and attendant hope ” of the catechumen 
(Pro. Cal. ch. i.). If the resolution be not genuine, the Ijodily 
washing, be says, profits nothing, “ CkkI asks for nothing else 
except a goodly determination. Say not; How can my sins Iw 
wiped out? I tell thee, by willing, by believing” (ch. viii.). 
So again (Cai. I. ch. iii.) “ God gives.not his holy treasures to the 
dogs ; but where he sees the goodly determination, there he 
bestows the seed of .salvation. . . . Tlxisc then who would 
receive the spiritual saving seal have need of a determination 
and will of their own. . . . Grace has need of faith on our part." 

In Jerusalem, therefore, whither believers flocked from all over 
Christendom to be buried, the official point of view as late as 
A.D. 350 was entirely that of Tertuilian. Tertullian’s scruples 
were not long respected in Carthage, for in Cyprian’s works 
(e. 250) we already hear of new-born infants lieing baptized. In 
the same region of Africa, however, Monica would not let her son 
Augustine be baptized in boyhood, though he clamoured to lie. 
She was a conservative. In the Greek world thirty was a usual 
age in the 4th century for persons to be baptized, in imitation of 
Christ. It is still the age preferred by tlie Baptists of Armenia. 
But it was often delay^ until the deathbed, for the primitive 
idea that mortal sins committed after baptism were sins against 
the Holy Spirit and unforgivable, .still influenced men, and 
survived among the Cathars up to the I4lh century. The fathers, 
however, of the 4th century emphasized already the danger of 
deferring the rite until men fall into mortal sickness, when they 
may be unconscious or paralysed or otherwise unable to profess 
their faith and repentance, or to swallow the viaticum. Gregory 
Theologus therefore (c. 340) suggests the age of three years as ' 
suitable for baptism, because by then a child is old enough, if not 
to understand the questions put to him, at any rate to speak and 
make the necessary responses. Gregory sanctions the baptism 
of infants only where there is imminent danger of deatli. “ It 
is better that they should be sanctifierl without thar own sense 
of it than that they pass away unsealed and uninitiated.” And 
he justifies his view by this, that circumcision, which foreshadowed 
the Christian seal (o-ippayis), was imposed on the eighth day on 
those who as yet had ih) use of reason. He also urges the aiudogue 
of “ the anointing of the doorposts, which preserved the first-lmm 
by things tlrU |mve no sense.” On such grounds was justified 
the transition of a baptism which began os a spontaneous act of 
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self>consecratioii into an opus opnatum. How long after this it 
was before infant baptism became normal inside the Byzantine 
church, we do not exactly hnow, but it was natural that mothers 
should insist on their children being liberated from Satan and 
safeguarded from demons as soon as might be. The change came 
more quickly in Latin than in Greek Christendom, and very 
sloMdy indeed in the Armenian and Georgian churdtes. Ai^us- 
tine’s insistence on original sin, a doctrine never quite accepted 
in his sense in the East, hurried on the change, 

7. Confirmation .—In the West, however, the sacrament has 
been saved from becoming merely magical by the rite of confirma¬ 
tion or of reception of the Spirit being separated from the baptism 
of regeneration and reserved for an ^ult age. The English 
church confirms at fifteen or sixteen ; the Roman rather earlier. 
The catechetic course, which formerly preceded the complete rite, 
now intervenes between its two halves ; and the sponsors who 
formerly attested the worthiness of the candidate and received 
him up as anadachi out of the font, have become god-parents, 
who take the baptismal vows vicariously for infants who cannot 
answer for themselves. In the East, on the contrary, the complete 
rite is read over the child, who is thus confirmed from the first. 
The Roman church already foreshadowed the change and gave a 
peculiar salience to confirmation as early as the 3rd century, 
when it decreed that persons already baptized by heretics, but 
reverting to the church should not be baptized over again, but 
only have hands laid on them. It was otherwise in Africa and 
the East. Here they imsusted in such cases on a repetition of the 
entire rite, baptism and confirmation together. The Cathars 
(g.v.) of the middle ages discarded water baptism altogether as 
being a Jewish rite, but retained the laying on of hands with 
the iraditio precis as sufficient initiation. This they called the 
spiritual baptism, and interpreted Matt, xxviii. 19, as a command, 
to practise it, and nut water baptism. 

8. Oisa'plina arcani .—The communication to tlic candidates 
of the Creed and Lord’s Prayer was a solemn rite. Cyril of 
Jerusalem, in his instruction of the catechumens, urges them to 
learn the Creed by heart, but not write it down. On no account 
must they divulge it to unbaptized persons. The same rule 
already meets us in Clement of Alexandria before the year 200. 
In time this rule gave rise to what is called the IHsciplina arcani. 
Following the fashion of the pagan mysteries in which men were 
only permitted to gaze upon the sacred objects after minute 
lustrations and scrupulous purifications, Christian teachers 
came to represent the Creed, Lord's Prayer and Lord’s Supper 
as mysteries to l>e guarded in silence and never divulged either 
to the unbaptized or to the fjagans. And yet Justin Martyr, 
Tertullian and other apologists of the 2nd century had found 
nothing to conceal from the eye and ear of pagan emperors and 
their mini.sters. In the 3rd century this love of mystification 
reached the pitch of hiding even the gospels from the unclean 
eyes of pagans. Probably Mgr. Pierre Battifol' is correct in 
supposing that the Disciplina arcani was more nr less of a make- 
believe, a bit of belletristic trifling on the part of the over- 
rhetorical Fathers of the 4th and 5th centuries. It is in them 
that the atmosphere of mystery attains a maximum of intensity. 
They clearly felt themselves called upon to out-trump the pagan 
Mystae. Vet it is inconceivable that men and wdmen should 
spend years, even whole lives, as catechumens within the pale of 
the church, and reaHy remain-ignorant all the time of the Trini¬ 
tarian Epidesis used in baptism, of the Creed, and above all of 
the Lord’s Prayer. Wherever the Disciplina arcani, i.e. the 
obligation to keep secret the formula of the threefold name, the 
creed based on it and the Lord’s Prayer, was taken seriously, it 
was akin to the scruple which exists everywhere among primitive 
religionists against revealing to the profane the knowledge of a 
powerful name or magic formula. The name of a deity was often 
kept secret and notallowed to be written down,as among the Jews, 

•9. RegeHenUim.—The idea of regeneration seldom occurs in 
the New Testament, and perhaps not at aH in connexion with 
baptism ; for in the conversation with Nicoderaus, John iii. 3-8, 
tile words “ of water and ” in v. 5 ofiend the context, spiritoal 
' J^tudai kistiirifues, Essai sur Disc. arc. (I’aris, 1902). 


re-birth alone being insisted upon in w. 3,6,7 and 8; moreover, 
Justin Martyr, who dtes v. 5, seems to omit Aem. Nor is there 
any mention of water in ch. i. 13, where, according to the oldest 
text, Christ is represented os having been born or begot^ not 
of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but 
of God. 

In I Pet. i. 3, it is said of the saints that God the Father 
begat them anew unto a living hope by the resurrection of 
Jesus, and in v. 23 that they have been begotten again, not of 
corruptiUe seed, but of incorruptible through the word of God. 
But here again it is not clear that the writer hat in view water 
baptism or any rite at all as the means and occasion of regenera¬ 
tion. In the conversation with Nicodemus we seem to overhear 
a protest against the growing tendency of tiie last years of the 
1st century to substitute formal sacraments for the free afflatus 
of the spirit, and to “crib, cabin and confine ’’ the gift of prophecy. 

The passage where re-birth is best put forward in connexion 
with baptism is Luke iii. 22, where andent texts, induding the 
Gospel of the Hebrews, read, “ Thou art my beloved Son, this day 
have I begotten Thee.’’ These words were taken in the sense 
that Jesus was then re-bom of the Spirit an adoptive Son of God 
and Messiah; and with this reading is bound up the entire 
adoptionist school of Christology. It apparently underlies the 
symbolizing of Christ as a fish in the art of the catMombs, and 
in the literature of the 2nd century. Tertullian prefaces with 
this idea his work on baptism. Nos piscieuli secundum IX 0 YN 
nostrum Jesum Christum in aqua naseimur. " We little fishes, 
after the example of our Fish Jesus Christ, are bom in the water." 
So about the year 440 the Gaulish poet Orientius wrote of 
Christ: Piscis ruUus aquts, auctor baptismotis ipse est. “ A fish 
born of the waters is himself originator of baptism.’’ 

But before his time and within a hundred years of Tertullian 
this symbolism in its original significance had become heretical, 
and the orthodox were tlnown b^ on another explanation of it. 
This was that the word 1 X 0 Y 2 is made up of the letters which 
begin the Greek words meaning “ Jesus Christ, Son of God, 
Saviour.” An entire mythology soon grew up around the idea 
of re-birth. The font was viewed os the womb of the virgin 
mother church, who was in some congr^ations, for example, in 
the early churches of Gaul, no abstraction, but a divine aeon 
watching over and sympathizing with the children of her womb, 
the recipient even of hymns of praise and humble supplications. 
Other mythoplastic growths succeeded, one of which must be 
noticed. The sponsors or anadochi, who, after the introduction 
of infant baptism came to be called god-fathers and god-mothers, 
were really in a spiritual relation to the children they took up 
out of the font. This relation was soon by the canonists identified 
with the blood-tie which connects real parents with their off¬ 
spring, and the corollary drawn that children, who in baptism 
had the same god-parent, were real brothers end sisters, who 
might not marry either each the other or real children of the 
said god-parent. Tlie reformed churches have set aside this 
fiction, but in the Latin and Eastern churches it has created a 
distinct and very powerful marriage taboo. 

10. Relation to Repentance .—Ikptism justified the believer, 
that is to say, eonstituted him a saint whose past sins were 
abolished. Sm after baptism excluded the sinner afresh from 
the divine grace and from the sacraments. He fell back into 
the status of a catechumen, and it was much discussed from the 
2nd century onwards whether he could be restored to the church 
at all, and, if so, how. A rite was devised, called exhmologesis, 
by which, after a fresh term of repentance, marked by austerities 
more strict than any Trappist monk imposes on himself to-day, 
the persons lapsed from grace could re-enter the church. In 
eflfect this rite was a repetition of baptism, the water of the font 
alone being omitted. Such restoration could in the eariierdiutch 
only be effected once. A second la|»e from the state of grace 
entailed perpetual exclusion from the sacraments, tiie means of 
salvation. As has been remarked above, the terror of post- 
baptismal sin and the fimt that only one restoration.was allowable 
influenced many as late as tiie 4tii century to remiun catechumens 
all their fives, and, like Constantme, to receive baptism on tte 
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alone. The same scrupleg endured among the medieval 
Caduin. <Sm Pbnanck and Novatianus.) 

11. Baptism for the Dead.—Va.nl, in i Cor. xv. 29, glances 
at this as an established practice familiar to those whom he 
addresses. Three explanations are pwible: (i) The saints 
before they were quickened or made alive together with Christ, 
were dead through their trespasses and sins. In baptism they 
were buried with Christ and rose, like Him, from the dead. We 
can, therefore, paraphrase v. 29 thus: “Else what si^ they do 
which are baptized for their dead selves ? “ &c. It is in behalf of 
his own sinful, i.e. dead self, diat the sinner is baptized and 
receives etemd life. (2) Contact with the dead entailed a 
pollution which lasted at least a day and must be washed away 
by ablutions, before a man is re-admitted to religious cult. Thi 
was the rule among the Jews. Is it possible that the words “ for 
the dead ” signify “ because of contact with the dead ” ? (3) 
Both these expiations are forced, and it is more probable 
that by a make-believe common in all religions, and not un¬ 
known in the earliest church, the sins of dead relatives, about 
whose salvation their survivors were anxious, were transferred 
into living persons, who assumed for the nonce their mimes 
and were baptized in their behalf, so in vicarious wise rendering 
it possible for the sins of the dead to be washed away. Tlie 
Mormons have this rite. 'Die idea of transferring sin into 
another man or into on animal, and so getting it purged through 
him or it, was widc.spread in the age of Paul and long afterwards. 
Chrysostom says tliat the substitutes were put into the beds of 
the deeea.sed, and assuming the voice of the dead asked for 
Iwptism and remission of sins. Tcrtullian and others attest this 
custom among the followers of Cerinthus and Marcion. 

12. Use of the Name.—In Acts iv. 7, the rulers and priests 
of the Jews summon Peter and inquire by what power or in 
what name he has healed the lame. Here a belief is assumed 
whicli pervades ancient magic and religion. Only so far as we 
can get away from the modem view that a person’s name is 
a trifling accident, and breathe the atmosphere which broods 
over ancient religions, can we understand the use of the name in 
baptisms, exorcisms, prayers, puriiicationE and consecrations. 
For a name carried with it, for those who were so blessed as to 
be acquainted with it, whatever power and influence its owner 
wielded in heaven or on earth or under the earth. A vow or 
prayer formulated in or through a certain name was fraught 
with the prMtige of him whose name it was. Thus the psalmist 
addressing Jehovah cries (Ps. liv. t); “ Save me, O G^, by 
Thy name, and judge me in Thy might.” And in Acts iiL 16, 
it is the name itself which renders strong and whole the man 
who believed therein. In Acts xviii. i j, the Jews assail Paul 
because he has trusted and appealed to the name of u Messiah 
whom they regard as an overthrower of the law; for Paul 
believed that God had invested Jesus with a name above all 
names, potent to constrain and overcome all lesser powers, good 
or evil, in heaven or earth or under earth. Baptism then in the 
name or through the name or into the name of Cluist placed 
the believer under the influence and tutelage of Christ’s person¬ 
ality, as before he was in popular esstimation under the Muence 
of stars and horoscope. Nay, more, it impcffted that persoi^ty 
into him, making him a limb or member of Christ's body, and 
immortal as Ch^t was immortal. Nearly all the passages in 
whieh the word name is used in the New Testament b^me more 
intelligible if it be rendered -^stmedity. In-Rev. xi. 13, the 
revisers are obliged to render it by persons, and should equally 
have done so in iii. 4 : “ Thou hast a'fcw names (i.e. persons) 
in Sardis which did not defile their garments.” (See Con- 
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13. Origin of Ckristian Baptism.—'Nhen it is asked. Was to 
a continuance of the baptism of Jdin or was it merely the baptism 
of prosdytes ?—a distinction is implied between the two latter 
which was nob always real. In relation to the publicans and 
soldiers who, smitten with remorse, sought out John in the 
wilderness, his baptism was a purification from their post and 
so far identical with the prosdyte's bath; but so far as it raised 
them up to be children unto Abraham and filled them with the 


Messianic hope, it advanced them further than that bath could 
do, and assured them of a place in the kii^dom of God, soon to 
be established—-this, without imposing circumcision on them; 
for the ordinary proselyte was circumcised as well as baptized. 
For the Jews, however, who came to John, his baptism could 
not have the significance of the proselyte’s baptism, but rather 
accorded with anolher baptism undergone by Jews who wished 
to consecrate their lives by stricter study and practice of the law. 
So Epictetus remarks that he only really understands Judaism 
who knows “ the baptized Jew ” (rhe /Sc/Sap/itrov). We 
gather .from Acts xix. 4, that John had merely baptized in 
the name of the coming Messiah, without identifying him with 
Jesus of Nazareth. The apostolic age supplied this idenrification, 
and the normal use during it seems to have been “ into Christ 
Jesus,” or “ in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ,” or “ of Jesus 
Christ simply, or “ of the Lord Jesus Christ.” Paul explains 
these formulas as being equivalent to “ into the death of Christ 
Jesus,” as if the foithful were in the rite raised from death into 
everlasring life. 'The likeness of the baptismal ceremony with 
Christ’s iteath and resurrection ensured a real union with him 
of the beUever who underwent the ceremony, according to the 
well-known principle in sacris simulata pro veris accipi. 

But opinion was still fluid about baptism in the apostolic age, 
especially as to its connexion with the descent of the Spirit 
The Spirit falls on the disciples and others at Pentecost without 
any baptism at all, and Paul alone of the apostles was baptized. 
So far was the afflatus of the Spirit from being conditioned by 
the rite, that in Acts x. 44 fi., the gift of the Spirit was first 
poured out upon the Gentiles who heard the word preached 
so that they spoke with tongues, and it wa.s only after these 
manifestations that they were baptized with water in the name 
of Jesus Christ at the instance of Peter. We can divine from 
this passage why Paul was so eager himself to preach the word, 
and left it to others to baptize. 

But as a rule the repentant underwent baptism in the name 
of Christ Jesus, and washed away their sins before hands were 
laid upon them unto reception of the Spirit. Apollos, who only 
knew the baptism of John (Acts xviii. 24), needed only instruction 
in the prophetic gnosis at the hands of Priscilla and Aquila in 
order to became a full disciple. On the other hand, in Acts xix. 
1-7, twelve disciples, for such they were already accounted, who 
had been baptiz^ into John’s baptism, i.e. into the name of hhn 
that should follow John, but had not even heard of the Holy 
Spirit, are at Paul’s instance re-baptized into the name of the 
Lord J esus. Then Paul himself lays hands on them and the Holy 
Ghost comes ujwn them, so that they speak with tongues and 
prophecy. Not only do we hear of these varieties of practice, 
but also of the laying on of hands together with prayer as a 
substantive rite unconnected with baptism. The seven deacons 
were so ordained. And this rite of laying on hands, which was 
in antiquity a recognized way of transmitting the occult power 
or virtue of one man into another, is used in Acts ix. 17, by 
Ananias, in order that Paul may recover Kis sight and be 
with the Holy Ghost. Saul and Barnabas equally are separated 
for a certain missionary work by imposition of hands with prayer 
and fasting, and are so sent forth by the Holy Ghost. It was 
also a way of healing the sick (Acts xxviii. 8), and as sudi 
accompanied by anointing with oil ( Jas. v. 14^ The Roman 
church then had early precedents for separating confirmation 
from baptism. It would abo appear that in the primitive age 
confirmation and ordination were one and the same rite ; and 
so th^ continued to be among the dissident believers of the 
middle ages, who, however, often dropped the water rite alto¬ 
gether. (See Gatbaks.) More than one sect of the and rentury 
rejected water baptism on the ground that knowledge of thie 
truth in itself mol^ us free, and that external material washing 
of a pierishable body cannot contribute to the illumination of the 
inner man, compete without it St Paul himself recognizes 
(i Cor. vii. 14) that children, one of whose parents only is a 
believer, are ipso facto not undeaa, but holy. Even an unbe¬ 
lieving husband or wife is sanctifiod a believing partner. If 
we ronember the force of the words cfyiot aytd{<a (cf. 1 Cor. 
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L 2), here used of children and parents, we realize bow far <sS 
was St Paul from the positions of Augustine. 

The question arises whether Jesus Himself instituted baptism 
as a condition of entry into the Messiasic kmgdom. The fourth 
gospel (iiL 22, and iv. 1) as%rts that Jesus Himself baptized 
on a greater scale than the Baptist, but immediately adds that 
Jesus Himself baptized not, but ottly £Us disciples,as if the writer 
felt that he had too boldly contradicted the older tradition of 
the other gospels. Nor in these is it recorded that the disciples 
baptized during their Ma.ster’5 lifetime ; indeed the very contrary 
is implied. There remain two texts in which the injunction to 
baptize is attributed to Jesus, namely, Mark xvi. t 6 and Matt 
xxviii. 18-20. Of these the first is part of an appendix beaded “ of 
Ariston the elder ” in an old Armenian codex, and taken perhaps 
from the lost compilations of Papias; as to the other text, it 
has been doubted by many critics, e.g. Neander, Hamack, 
Dr Armitage Robinson and James Martineau, whether it repre¬ 
sents a real utterance of Christ and not rather the hturgical usage 
of the region in which the first gospel was compiled. The 
circumstance, unknown to these critics when they made their 
conjectures, that Eusebius Pamphili, in nearly a score of citations, 
sutelitutes the words “ in My Name ” for the words “ ba^zing 
them into the name of the Father and of the Son and V the 
Holy Ghost,” renders their conjectures superfluous. Aphraates 
also in citing the verse substitutes “ and they shall believe in 
Me ”—a paraphrase of “ in My Name.” The first gospel thus 
falls into line with the rest of the New Testament. 

14. Analngttus Rites in other Religions (see also Pitriwcation). 

- Tlie Fathers themselves were the first to recognize that the 
devil too liad hi.s sacraments,” and that the Eleusinian, Isiac, 
Milhraic and other mystae used baptism in their rites of initiation. 
Bui it is not to be supposed that the Christians borrowed from 
these or from any Gentile source any essential features of tlieir 
baptismal rites. Baptism was long before the advent of Jesus 
imposed on proselytes, and existed inside Judaism itself. 

It has been remarked that the developed ceremony of baptism, 
with its threefold renunciation, resembles the ceremony of Roman 
law known as emancipatio, by which the patria poiestas (or 
power of life and death of the father over his son) was ex¬ 
tinguished. Under the law of the XII. Tables the father lost it, if 
he three times sold his child, lliis suggested a regular procedure, 
according to which the father sold his son thrice into mancipium, 
while after each sale the fictitious vendee enfranchized the son, 
by mammissio vindicta, i.e. by laying his rod (vindicta) on the 
slave and claiming him as free (viitdicatio in libertatem). Then 
the owner also laid his rod on the slave, declaring his intention 
to enfranchise him, and the praetpr by his addictar confirmed 
the owner’s declaration. The third manumission thus gave to 
the son and slave his freedom. It is possible that this common 
ceremony of Roman law suggested the triple abrenuncialio of 
Satim. Like the legal ceremony, baptism freed the believer 
from one (Satan) who, by the mere fact of the believer’s birth, 
had power of death over him. And as the legal manumission 
dissolved a son's previous agnatic relationships, so, too, the 
person baptized gave up father and mother, &c., and became one 
of a society of brethren the bond between whom was not physic^ 
but spiritual The idea of adoption in baptism as a son and heir 
of G(^ was almost certainly taken by Paul from Roman law. 

The ceremony of turning to the west three times with renuncia¬ 
tion of the Evil One, then to the east, is exactly paralleled in a 
rite of purification by water common among the Malays and 
described by Skeat in his book on Malay magic. If the Malay 
rite is not derived through Mahommedanism from Christianity, 
It is a remarkable example of how similar psychological conditions 
can produce almost identical rites. 

The idea of spiritual re-birth, so soon associated with baptism, 
was of wide currency in ancient religions. It is met with in Philo 
of Alexandria and was familiar to the Jews. Thus the proselyte 
is said in the Talmud to resemble a child and must bathe in the 
name of God. The Jordan is declared in a Kings v. 10 to be 
a cleansing medium, and Naaman's cure was held to pre-figure 
Christian baptism. Jerome relates that the Jew who b^ht him 


Hrixew communicated to him a teadiing of the Rabbi Baradba, 
that the inner man who rises up in us at the fourteenth jreer 
after puberty (i>. at 29) is better than the man who is born from 
the mother’s womb. 

In a Paris papyrus edited by Albr. Dieterkh (Leipzta, 1903) 
under the title of Eine Mithrtu{iturgie,iiti ancient mystic i^cribn 
his re-birth in impressive language. In a prayer addressed to 
“ First birth of my birth, first thinning (or principle) erf my 
begetting, first spirit of the sfArit in me,” he prays “tone restored 
to his deathless birth (genesis), albeit he is let aqd'hindered by 
his underlying nature, to the end that according to the pressing 
need and spur of his longing he may gaze upon the deathless 
principle with deathless spirit, through the deathless water, 
through the solid and the air ; that he, may be re-born through 
reason (or idea), that he may be consecrated, and the holy spirit 
breathe in him, that he may admire the holy fire, that he may 
behold the abyss of the Orient, dread water, and that he may be 
heard of the quickening and circumambient ether; for this day he 
is about to gaze on the revealed reality with deathless eyes ; a 
mortal bom of mortal womb, he has bwn enhanced in excellence 
by the might of the All-powerful and by the right hand of the 
Deathless one,” fire. 

This is but one specimen of the pious ejaculations, which in the 
first centuries were rising from the lips of thousands of mystae, in 
Egypt, Asia Minor, Italy and elsewhere. The idea of re-Wrth was 
in the air ; it was the very keynote of all solemn initiations 
and mysteries—Mythraic, Orphic, Eleusini^^ -throtigh which re¬ 
pentant pagans secured pardon and eternal bliss. Vet there is 
not much evidence that the church directly borrowed many of its 
ceremonies or interpretations from outside sources. They for the 
most part originated among the believers, and not improbably the 
outside cults borrowed as much from the church as it from them. 

AnrHoRiiiKs. -Thu lollowing ancient works arc recommended: 
TertuUian, Oe tiapttsma (edition with introd. J. M. Lupton, 1009); 
Cyril ol Jerusalem, Catecheses ; Banii, lie Hpiritu Sanelo ; Constitn- 
tumes A posiolieae; Gregory Naxianzun, Orat. 40; Gregory Nysa, 
Oratiii in eiis qui diffeeuni haplismum ; Sacramentury of Scrapion of 
I'limnis; Augustine, lie Haptismo rontra Donafistas ; lac. Goar, 
Jiituale liraecorum (gives the current Greek rites); F. C. Conyboare, 
HttuaU Armenarum (the oldest forms of Armenian and Greok rites); 
Gerard O. Vossius, lie Haptismo (Anrslerdam, 1648) ; Edmond 
Marlene. Z>e Ant. Ecclesiae Ritibtis (gives tVestem ritra) (Baasani, 

1788). The mcHlem Ktcr.iturc is infinite; pcrtiaps the most ex¬ 
haustive works are W. F. Hdfling, Das Saeramenl ier Taufe (Erlangen, 
1859) '• Jos. Bingham's AnttquUiss (Ixmdon, 1814), and W. Wall, On 
Infant Baptism (London, 1707); J. Anrich, Das antike Mysterian- 
wesen (Gdttingen, 1894), details the corresponding rites of the Greek 
mysteries, also A. Dieterich, Eine Mithras I.iturgie (I^ipzig, 1903); 
J. C. Suieer, Thesaurus, sub vnee piemeiM ; Ad. Hamack, Dogmets- 
geschichle (Freiburg in Br. 1694); L. Duchesne, Origines etu eutte 
chritien (Paris. 1898); Mgr. P. Batittol, Etudes hutoriques (Paris, 
1904) : J. C. W. August!, Denkwiirdigkeiten (Ixipiig, 1829-1831) ; 
Monumenta Ecclesiae Liturgica ^ Dorn Cabrol and Dorn Leclereq 
(Paris, 1902) (a summary of all iitargicai passages given in the esily 
Fathers); Corblet, Histoire du sacrement de bapUme (2 vols. Paris, 
1881 1882). (F.C.C.) 

BArriSTE, NICOLAS ANSELME (1761-1835), French actor, 
was bom in Bordeaux on the 18th of June 1761, the elder son of 
Joseph Francois Anselme, a popular actor. His mother played 
leading parts in trt^edy, and both his parents enjoyed the pro¬ 
tection of Voltaire and the friendship of Lekain. It was probably 
under the auspices of the latter that Nicolas Anselme made Ym 
first appearance as de Belloy in Gaston et Bayard ; and shortiy 
afterwards, under the name of Baptiste, he made a contract to 
play young k>v« parts at Arras, where he also appeared in opera 
and even in pantomime. From Rouen, where he had three 
successful years, his reputation spread to Paris and he was 
summoned to the new theatre which the comedian Lai^oie- 
Courcelles had just founded, and where he succeeded, not only 
in making an engagement for himself, but in bringing all fab 
family, father, mother, wife and brother. They were tiius 
distinguished in the pkybilb; Baptiste mni, l^ptiste phe, 
Baptiste eadet, Madame Baptiste mfre, Madame Bi^ste bm. 
This resulted in- the pun of calHng a play in wlm they 
appeared une piiee ie hapHstes. Nic^as soon obtanud the putrfie 
favour, specially in La Maitellitre’s mediocre RSert, chef de 
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brigands, and as Ciiunt Almaviva in Beaumarchais’ La Mere 
coupable. His success in this was so great that the directors of 
the Thiatre de la R^publique—who h^ already soured Talma, 
Dugazon and Madame Vestris—hastened to obtain his services, 
and, in order to get him at once (1793), paid the 20,000 francs 
forfeit which he was obliged to surrender on breaking his contract. 
Later he, as well as Ws younger brother, became socielaire, 
Nicolas took all the leading parts in comedy and tragedy. As he 
grew older his special forte lay in noble fathers. After a brilliant 
career of thirty-five years of uninterrupted service, he retired in 
1828. But, after the revolution of 1830, when the Thi&tre 
Franpais was in great straits, the brothers Baptiste came to the 
rescue, reappeared on the stage and helped to bring back its 
prosperity. Tlie cider died in Paris on the 1st of December 
1835. The younger brother, Paul Eustache Anselme, known as 
Baptiste cadet (1763-1839), was also a comedian of great talent, 
and had a long and brilliant career at the Com6die Fran^aise, 
where he made his debut in 1792 in L’Amour et I’interet. 

BAPTlSTEBy(Baplisterium,in the Greek Church <^<«TwrT»)ptov), 
the separate hall or chapel, connected with the early Chnstian 
Church, in which the catechumens were instructed and the 
sacrament of baptism administered. 'Fhe name baptistery is 
also given to a kind of chapel in a large church, w'hich serves the 
same purpose. The baptistery proper was commonly a circular 
building, although sometimes it had eight and sometimes twelve 
sides, and consiste^of an ante-room (irpom'Xios o!k<ii) where 
the catechumens wire instructed, and where before baptism 
they made their confession of faith, and an inner apartment 
where the sacrament was administered. In the inner apartment 
the principal object was the baptismal font (KoAu/ipi/fl/ra, or 
piscina), in which those to be baptized were immersed thrice. 
Three steps led down to the floor of the font, and over it was 
suspended a gold or silver dove ; while on the walls were com¬ 
monly pictures of the scenes in the life of John the Baptist. The 
font was at first always of stone, but latter!) metals were often 
used. Baptisteries belong to a period of the church when great 
numbers of adult catechumens were liaptized, and when im¬ 
mersion was the rule. We find little or no trace of them before 
Constantine made Christianity the state religion, «>. before the 
4th century ; and as early as the 6th century the baptismal font 
was built in the porch of the church and then in the church 
itself. After the 9th century few baptisteries were built, the 
most noteworthy of later date being those at Pisa, Florence, 
Padua, Lucca and Parma. Some of the older baptisteries were 
very large, so large that we hear of councils and synods being 
held in them. It was necessary to make them large, because in 
the early Church it was customary for the bishop to baptize alt 
the catechumens in his diocese (and so liaptisteries are commonly 
found attached to the cathedral and not to the parish churches), 
and also because the rite was performed only thrice in the year, 
(^e Baptism.) During the months when there were no baptisms 
the baptistery doors were sealed with the bishop’s seal. Some 
baptisteries were divided into two parts to separate the sexes ; 
sometimes the church had two baptisteries, one for each sex. A 
fireplace was often provided to warm the neophytes after 
immersion. Though baptisteries were forbidden to lie used as 
burial-places liy the council of Auxorre (578) they were not 
uncommonly used as such. Many of the early archbishops of 
Canterbury were buried in the baptisteiy there. Baptisteries, 
we find from the records of early councils, were first built and 
used to correct the evils arising from the practice of private 
baptism. As soon as Christianity made such progress that 
baptism became the rule, and as soon as immersion gave place to 
sprinkling, the ancient baptisteries were no longer necessary. 
They are still in general use, however, in Florence and Pisa. The 
baptistery of the Lateran must be the earliest ecclesiastiail 
building still in use. A large part of it remains as bmlt by Con¬ 
stantine. The central area, where is tlie basin of the font, 
is on octagon around which stand eight porphyry colunws, with 
marble capitals and entablature of classi^ form ; outside these 
are an ambulatory and outer walls forming a la^er octagon. 
Attached to one side, towards the Lateran basilica, is a fine 


porch with two hoble porphyry columns and richly carved 
capitals, bases and entablatures. The circular church of Santa 
Costanza, also of the 4th century, served as a baptistery and 
contained the tomb of the daughter of Constantine. This is a 
remarkably perfect structure with a central dome, ixfiumns and 
mosaics of classical fashion. Two side niches contain the 
earliest known mosaics of distinctively Christian subjects. In 
one is represented Moses receiving the Old Law, in the other 
Christ delivers to St Peter the New Law—^a charter sealed with 
the X P monogram. 

Another baptistery of the earliest times has recently been 
excavated at Aquileia. Ruins of an early baptistery have also 
been found at Salona. At Ravenna exist two famous baptisteries 
encrusted with fine mosaics, one of them built in the middle of the 
Sth century, and the other in the 6th. To the latter date also 
belongs a li^e baptistery decorated with mosaics et Naples. 

In the East the metropolitan baptistery at Constantinople still 
stands at the side of the mosque which was once the patriarchal 
church of St Sophia; and many others, in Syria, have been 
made known to us by recent researches, as also have some 
belonging to the churches of North Africa. In France the most 
famqgs early baptistery is St Jean at Poitiers, and other early 
exa^les exist at Riez, Fr^jus and Aix. In England, a 
detached baptistery is known to have been associated with the 
cathedral of Cnnterbury. 

See Helele’s Condhen, passim ; du Cange, Glossary, article 
" Baptistcrium ''; Eusebius, Hisi. Ecd. x. 4 1 Bingham's Antt- 
quitios of the Christian Church, book xi. (W. R. L.) 

BAPTISTS, a body of Christians, distinguished, as their name 
imports, from other denominations by the view they hold respect¬ 
ing the ordinance of baptism (q.v,). This distinctive view, 
common and peculiar to all Bwtists, is that baptism .should be 
administered to believers only. The mode of administration of the 
ordinance has not always been the same, and some Baptists (c.g. 
the Mennonites) still practise baptism by pouring or sprinkling, 
but among those who will here be styled modern Baptists, the 
mode of administration is also distinctive, to wit, immersion. 
It should, however, be borne in niind that immersion is not 
peculiar to the modem Baptists. It has always Ireen recognized 
by Pacdobaptists as a legitimate mode, and is still practised 
to the exclusion of other modes by a very large proportion of 
pacdobaptist Chri.stendom (e.g, the Orthodox Ea.slorn Church). 
We .shall distinguish here between two main groups of Baptists 
in Europe: the Anabaptists, now practically extinct, and the 
modem Baptists whose churches are in nearly every European 
country and in all other countries where white men reside. 

I. The Anabaptists 

The great spiritual movement of the 13th and i6th centuries 
had for its most general characteristic, revolt against authority. 
This showed itself not merely in the anti-papal reformation of 
Luther, but also in the anti-feudal rising of the peasants and in 
a variety of anti-ecclesiastical movements widiin the reformation 
areas themselves. One of the most notable of these radical 
anti-ecclesiastical movements was that of the Zwickau prophets, 
(Marcus Stiibner, Nikolaus Storch and Thomas Munzer): the 
most vigorous and notorious that of the Munster Anabaptists. 
Although they have been called the “ harbingers ” of the 
Anabaptists, Ae characteristic teaching of the Zwickau prophets 
was notAnabaptism. (See.however, Anabaptists.) For although 
Munzer repudiated infant baptism in theory, he did not relin¬ 
quish its practice, nor did he insist on the re-baptism of believers. 
"The characteristic teaching of the Zwickau movement, so closely 
linked with the peasant rising, was the great emphasis laid upon 
the “ inner word.” Divine revelation, said Miinzer, was not 
received from the church, nor from preaching, least of all from 
the dead letter of the Bible j it was received ^ely and directly 
from the Spirit of God. It is this daring faith it) divine illumina¬ 
tion that brings the Zwickau teachers most nearly into touch 
with the Anaimptists. But if they are not typical of Anabap- 
tism, still less are the later representatives of the movement in 
the last sad months at Munster. 

The beginnings of the Anabaptist movement proper were in 
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Zurich, where Wilheld ReuWi (14^1554), Konnid Grebd (d. 

1526) , Felix Manz (d. 1527) and ^mon Strumpf seMzated from 
Zwinj^ and proposed to fmrm a separate chui^. They repudi¬ 
ated the use of force, advocated a scriptural communism of 
goods, and asserted that Christians must always exercise love 
and patience towards each other and so be independent of 
worldly tribunals. But their most radical doctrine was the 
rejection of infant baptism as unscriptural. They rapidly 
raned adherents, amoi^ whom was Hans Brbdli, pastor of 
Zollikon. Their refusal, however, to baptize infants, and the 
formation of a separate church as the outcome of this refusal, 
brought upon them the condemnation of Zwingli, and a number 
of them were banished. This act of banishment, however, 
drove Jorg Blaurock, Konrad Grebel and others to take the 
step which definitely instituted “ Anabaptism ” : they baptized 
one another and then partook of the Lord’s Supper tr^ether. 
This step took them much farther than the repudiation of 
paedobaptism. It formed a new religious community, which 
sought to fashion itself on the model of primitive Christianity, 
rejecting all tradition and accretions later than New Testamenlt 
records. Its members claimed to get back to the simple church 
founded on brotherly love. The result was that their numbers 
grew with astonishing rapidity, and scholarly saints like 
Balthasar Hubmaier (ea. 1480-1528) and Hans Denck {ea. 1495- 

1527) joined them. Hubmaier brought no new adherents with 
him, and in 1525 himself baptized 300 converts. This baptism, 
however, was not immersion. Blaurock and Grebel baptized 
each other, and many adherents, kneeling together in an ordinary 
room. Hubmaier liaptized his 300 from one bucket. The mode 
was sprinkling or pouring. In all this the Anabaptists had 
maintained one central article of faith that linked them to the 
Zwickau prophets, belief in conscience, religious feeling, or inner 
light, as the sole true beginning or ground of religion ; and one 
other article, held with equal vigour and sincerity, that true 
Christians are like sheep among wolves, and must on no account 
defend themselves from their enemies or take vengeance for 
wrong done. Very soon this their faith was put to fiery test. 
Not only were Catholics and Protestants opposed to them on 
doctrinal grounds, but the secular powers, fearing that the new 
teaching was potentially as revolutionary as Miinzer’s radicalism 
had been, soon instituted a persecution of the Anabaptists. On 
the 7th of March 1526 the Zurich Rath issued an edict threatening 
all who were baptized anew with death by drowning, and in 
1529 the emperor Charles V., at the diet of Spires, ordered 
Anabaptists to be put to death with fire and sword without even 
the form of ecclesiastical trial. A cruel persecution arose. Manz 
was drowned at Zurich and Michael Sattler {ea. 1495-1527) 
burned to death after torture in 1527 ; Hubmaier was burned in 
1528 and Blaurock in 1529, and Sebastian Franck (>499-1542) 
asserts that the number of slain was in 1530 already about 2000. 

Two results followed from this persecution. First, the develop¬ 
ment of a self-contained and homogeneous community was 
made impossible. No opportunity for the adoption of any 
common confession was given. Only a few great doctrines are 
seen to have been generally held by Anabaptists—such as the 
baptism of believers only, tiie rejection of the Lutheran doctrine 
of justification by faith as onesided and the simple practice of 
the breaking of bread. This last, the Anabaptist doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper, was to the effect that brothers and sisters in 
Christ should partake in remembrance of the death of Christ, 
and that they should thereby renew the bond of brotherly love 
as the basis of neighlwurly life. In the second place, the persecu¬ 
tion deprived the Anabaptists of the noble leaders who had 
preached iwn-resiitance and at the same time provoked others 
to an attitude of vengeance which culminated in the horrors 
of Munster. For Melchior Hofmann {ea. 1498-1543 or 1544) 
having taken the Anabaptist teaching to Holland, ^ere arose in 
Haartem a preacher of vengeance, Jan Matthisson or Matthyszoon 
(Matthys) (d. *534) by name, who, prophesying a speedy end of 
tike worid and eatani^ment of the Ungdom of heaven, obtained 
many adherents, and despatched Boekebinder and de Kniper 
to MilMtec. Here the attempt was made to realize MatthisBon's 
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ideals. All who did not embrace Analwptism were driven from 
Munster (1533), and Bemt Knipperdollin^ {ea. 1405-15,^)) 
became burgomaster. The town was now besieged and Matthis¬ 
son was killed early in 1^34. JMm (Johann Bockelson) of 
Leiden (1510-1536) took his place and the town became the 
scene of the grossest licence and cruelty, until in *535 it was 
taken by the besieging bishop. Unhappily the Anabaptists have 
always been remembered by the crimes of John of Leiden and 
the revelry of Munster. They should resdly be knO’wn by the 
teaching and martyrdom of Blaurock, Grebel arid Hubtnaier, 
and by the gentle learning and piety of Hans Denck—of whom, 
with many hundred others, “ the world was not worthy.” 

For the teaching of the Anabaptists, see Anabaptists. 

Reference has already been made to the reason why a common 
Anabaptist confession was never made public. Probably, how¬ 
ever, the earliest confession of faith of any Baptist community 
is that given by Zwingli in the second part of his Elmehus emlta 
Catahapiistas, published in 1527. Zwingli professes to give it 
entire, translating it, as he says, ad verbum into Latin. Whatever 
opinion may be held as to the orthodoxy of the seven articles of 
the Anabaptists, the vehemence with which they were opposed, 
and the epithets of abuse which were heaped upon the unfortunate 
sect that maintained them, cannot fail to astonish those used to 
toleration. Zwingli, who details these articles, as he says, thnt 
the world may see that they are “ fanatical, stolid, audacious, 
impious,” can scarcely he acquitted of pnfairness in joining 
together two of them,—the fourth and fifth,—thus making the 
article treat " of the avoiding of abominable pastors in the 
church ” {Super demtatime abiminahilium paetarum in Eeelesia), 
though there is nothing about pastors in the fourth article, and 
nothing about abominations in the fifth, and though in a marginal 
note he himself explains that the first two copies that were sent 
him read as he does, but the other copies make two articles, as in 
fact they evidently are. It is strange that the Protestant Council 
of Zurich, which had scarcely won its own liberty, and was still 
in dread of the persecution of the Romanists, should pass the 
decree which instituted the cruel persecution of the Anabaptists. 

After Munster had fallen the haras.sed remnants of the Ana¬ 
baptists were gathered together under Menno Simonis, who 
joined them in 1537. His moderation and piety held in check 
the turbulence of the more fanatical amongst them. He died 
in 1561 after a life passed amidst continual dangers and con¬ 
flicts. His name remains as the designation of the Mennonites 
{q.v.), who eventually settled in the Netherlands under the 
protection of William the Silent, prince of Orange. 

Of the introduction of Anabaptist views into England we 
have no certain knowledge. Pox relates that “ the registers 
of London make mention of certain Dutchmen counted for 
Anabaptists, of whom ten were put to death in sundry places 
[ in the realm, amo >535 ; other ten repented and were saved.” 
In 1536 King Henry Vlll. issued a proclamation together with 
articles concerning faith agreed upon hy Convocation, in which 
the clergy are told to instruct the people that they ought to 
repute and take “the Anabaptists’ opinions for detestable 
heresies and to be utterly condemned.” Thomas Fuller (1608- 
1661) tells us from Stow’s Chronicles that, in the year 1538, 
“ four Anabaptists, three men and one woman, all Dutch, bare 
faggots at Paul’s Cross, and three days after a man and 
woman of their sect was burnt in Smithfield.” In the reign 
of Edward VI., after the return of the exiles from Zflrich, 
John Hooper (bishop of Gloucester and Worcester, d. >555) 
writes to his friend Bullinger in 1549, that he reads “ a public 
lecture twice in the day to so numerous an audience that the 
church cannot contain them,” and adds, “ the Anabaptists flock 
to the place and give me much trouble.” It would seem that at 
this time they were united together in communities separate 
from the established Church. l>atimer, in 1552, speaks of them 
as segregating themselves from the company of other men. In 
the sixth examination of John Philpot (1516-1555) in 1555 we 
are told riiat Ixwd Riche said to him, “ All herracs do b^t of 
the Spirit of God, and every one would have a church by himself, 
as Joan of Kent and the Anabaptists.” Philpot was imprisoned 
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•oon after Mary's accession in 1553; and it is very pleasing 
to find, amidst the records of intense bitterness and rancour 
which chaiacterised these times, and with which Romanist and 
Protestant alike assailed the persecuted Anabaptists, a letter of 
Philpot's, to a friend of his, “ prisoner the same time in New¬ 
gate,” who held the condemned opinions. His friend had 
written to ask his judgment concernii^ the baptism of infants. 
Pbilpot in a long reply, whilst maintaining the obligation of 
infant baptism, yet addresses his correspondent as, “ dear 
brother, saint, and fellow-prisoner for the truth of Christ’s 
gospel ” ; and at the close of his argument he says, “ I beseech 
thee, dear brother in the gospel, follow the steps of the faith of 
the glorious martyrs in the primitive church, and of sucli as at 
this day follow the same.'' 

Many Anabaptist communities existed in England toward the 
end of the r6th century, particularly in East Anglia, Kent and 
London. Their most notable representative was Robert Cooke, 
but they were more notorious for heretical views as to the Virgin 
Mary (see Anabaptists) than for their anti-paedobaptist position. 
It was for these views tliat Joan Boucher of Kent was burnt in 
1550. There is no doubt that these pre|)arcd the way for the 
coming of the modem Baptists, but “ the truth is that, while 
the Anabaptists in England raised the question of baptism, they 
were almost entirely a foreign importation, an alien element; 
and the rise of the Baptist churches was wholly independent of 
them.” 

II. Tjib Modern Baptists 

I. Great Britain and Ireland. —If the Anabaptists of England 
were not the progenitors of the modem Baptist church, we must 
look abroad fur the b^innings of that movement. Although 
there were doubtless many who held Baptist views scattered 
among the Independent communities, it was not until the time 
of John Smith or Smyth (d. 1612) that the modem Baptist 
movement in England broke away from Brownism. Smyth was 
appointed preaciier of the city of Lincoln in 1600 as an ordained 
clergyman, but became a sejiaratist in 1605 or 1606, and, soon 
after, emigrated under stress of persecution with the Gains¬ 
borough Independents to Amsterdam. With Thomas Helwys 
(ea, is 6 o-ca.i 6 i 0 ) and Morton he joined the “ Ancient ” church 
there, but,coming under Mennonite teaching in i6oq, he separated 
from the Independents, baptized himself (hence he is called the 
“ Se-baptist ”), Helwys and others probably according to the 
Anabaptist or Mennonite fasliion of pouring. These then formed 
the first English Baptist Church which in 1611 published “ a 
declaration of faith of English people remaining at Amsterdam 
in Holland.” The article relating to baptism is a.s follows :— 
“ That every church is to receive in all their members by baptism 
upon the confession of their faith and sins, wrought by the 
preaching of the gospel according to the primitive institution 
and practice. And therefore chur^es constituted after any other 
manner, or of any other persons, are not according to Christ’s 
testament. That baptism or washing with water is the outward 
manifestation of dying unto sin and walking in newness of life ; 
and therefore in no wise appiertaineth to infants.” They held 
'■ that no church ought to challenge any prerogative over any 
other ”; and that “ the magistrate is not to meddle with religion, 
or matters of conscience nor oumpel men to this or that form of 
re%ion.” This is the first known expression of absolute liberty 
of conscience in any confession of faith. 

.Smyth died in Holland, but in 1612 Helwys returned to 
England with his church and formed the first Baptist church 
worshipping on English soil. 'The cbunfilmet in Newgate Street, 
London, and was the origin of the “ General ” Baptist denomina¬ 
tion. HHwys and his foUowers were Arminians, repudiating 
with heat the CaJvinistic doctrine of predestination. I%ey thus 
d^ered from other Independents. “ They also (Meied On the 
power of the magistrate in matters of belief and conscience. It 
was, in short, from their little dingy meetii^t house . . . that 
there flashed out, first in England, the ab^ute doctrine of 
Religious Libeii^ ” (Prof. Masson). Leonard Busher, thesuithor 
of ” Religious Peace: or a Plea for Liberty of Conscience,” was 
a member of this church. 


The next great event in the history of the Baptists (though it 
should be mentioned that the last execution for heresy in England 
by burning was that of a Baptist, Edward Wightman, at Lichfidd 
1613) is &e rise of the first Cnlvinistic or Particular Baptist 
Church. This was the Jacob church in Southwaric, Which 
numbered among its memliOTs John Lothropp or Lathrop(d. 1633), 
Praise-God Barbon (ra. 1596-1679), Heniy jessey J1601-16631, 
Hanserd Knotlys (m. 1 59^1691) and William Kiffin (1616-1701^ 
It was originally Independent but then became Baptist. From 
this six other churches .sprang, five of vdiich were Baptist 
Before the Jacob church, however, had itself become Baptist, it 
dismissed from its membership a group of its members (the 
church having grown beyond what was regarded as proper 
limits) who, in 1633, became the first Particular Baptist Church. 

Thus there were now in existence in England two sets of 
Baptists whose origins were quite distinct and who never had any 
real intercourse as churches. They differed in many respects. 
The General Baptists were Arminian, owing to the influence of 
the Mennonite Anabaptists. The Particular Baptists were 
Calvinist, springing as they did from the Independents. But on 
the question of Baptism both groups, while they utterly rejected 
the baptism of infants, were as yet unpledged to immersion and 
rarely practised it. The development of their doctrine as to 
liaptism was marked along three lines of dispute(i) who is 
the proper administrator of baptism ? (s) who are the proper sub¬ 
jects ? and (3) what is the proper mode ? Eventually agreement 
was reached, and in 1644 a Confession of Faith was published in 
the names of the Particular Baptist churches of I^ndon, now 
grown to .seven, “ commonly (though falsely) called Anabaptist.” 

Tlie article on baptism is as follows:—“ That baptism is an 
ordinance of the New Testament given by Christ to be dispensed 
only upon persons professing faith,or that are disciples, or taught, 
who, upon a profession of faith, ought to be baptized.” “ The 
way and manner of dispensing this ordinance the Scripture holds 
out to be dipping or plunging tlie whole body under water.” 
They further deckre (particularly in order that they may avoid 
the charge of being Anabaptists) that “ a civil magistracy is an 
ordinance of God,” which they are bound to obey. They speak 
of the “ breathing time ” which they have had of late, and their 
hope that God would, as they say, “ incline the magistrates’ 
hearts so for to tender our consciences as that we might be pro¬ 
tected by them from wrong, injury, oppression and molestation 
and then they proceed : “ But if God withhold the magistrates’ 
allowance and furtherance herein, yet we must, notwithstanding, 
;wi>ceed together in Christian communion, not daring to give 
place to suspend our practice, but to walk in obedience to Christ 
in the profession and holding forth this faith liefore mentioned, 
even in the midst of all triak and afflictions, not accounting our 
goods, lands, wives, children, fathers, mothers, brethren, sisters, 
yea, and our own lives, dear unto us, so that we may finish our 
course with joy ; remembering always that we ought to obey 
God rather thw men.” They end their confession thus : “ If 
any take this that we have said to be heresy, then do we with the 
apostle freely confess, that after the way which they call heresy 
worship we the God of our fathers, believing all things which are 
written in the Law and in the Prophets and Apostles, desiring 
from our souls to disclaim all heresies and opinions which are not 
^ter Christ, and to be stedfast, unmovable, always abounding 
in the work of the 1 -ord, as knowing our Labour shall not be in 
vain in the Lord.” The “ breathing time ” was not of long 
continuance. Soon after the Restoration (1660) the meetings of 
nonconformists were continually disturbed and preachers were 
fined or imprisoned. One instance of these persecutions will, 
perhaps, be more impressive than any genera! statements. In 
the records of the Broadmead Baptist Church, Bristol, we find this 
remark; “ On the 29th of November 1685 our pastor. Brother 
Fownes, died in Gloucester jail, having been kept there for two 
years and about nine months a prisoner, unjustly and maliciously, 
for the testimony of Jesus and preaching the gospel. He was a 
man of great learning, of a sound judgment, an able preadier, 
having great knowle^ in divinity, law, physic, doc.; a bold ami 
patient sufferer for the Lord Jesus, and the goi^ he iweadied.” 
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Widi the Revolution of 1688, and the passing of the Act of 
Tderation in 1689, the history of the persecution of Baptists, 
as wen as of other Protestant dissenters, ends. The removal of 
the remaining disabilities, such as those imposed by the Test 
and Corporation Acts repealed in i8i8, has no special bearing on 
Baptists more than on other nonconformists. The ministers of 
the “three denominations of dissenters,”—Presbyterians, 
Independents and Baptists,—resident in London and the 
neighbourhood, had the privilege accorded to them of presenting 
on proper occasions an address to the sovereign in state, a 
privilege which they still enjoy under the name of “ the General 
Body of Protestant Dissenting Ministers of the three Denomina¬ 
tions.” The “ General Body ” was not organized until 17*7. 

The Baptists, havii^ had a double origin, continued for many 
years in two sections—those who in accordance with Arminian 
views held the doctrine of “ General Redemption,” and those 
who, agreeing with the Calvinistic theory, held the doctrine of 
“ Particular Redemption ” ; and hence they were known respec¬ 
tively as General Baptists and Particular Baptists. In the i8th 
century many of the General Baptists gradually adopted tfee 
Arian, or, perhaps, the SiKinian theory; whilst, on the other 
hand, the Calvinism of the Particular Baptists in many of the 
churches became more rigid, and approached or actually became 
Antinumianism. In 1770 the orthodok portion of the General 
Baptists, mainly under the influence of Dm Taylor (b. 1738), 
formed themselves into a separate association, un<te the name 
oi the Genwal Baptist New Connection, since which time Ae 
“ Old Connection ” has gradually merged into the Unitarian 
dienomination. By the banning of the 19th century the New 
Connection numbered 40 churches and 3400 members. The old 
General Baptists “stiU keep up a shadowy legal existence.” 
Towards the end of the iSth century many of the P^cular 
Baptist churches became more moderate in their Calvinism, a 
result largely attributable to the writings of Andrew Fuller. 
Up to this time a great majority of the Baptists admitted none 
cither to membership or communion who were not baptized, 
the princi{ial exception being the churches in Bedfordshire and 
Hertfordshire, founded or influenced by Bunyan, who maintained 
that difference of opinion in respect to water baptism wras no 
bar to communion. At the beginning of the 19th century 
this qmstiun was the occasion of great and kM^-contfamed 
discussion, in which the celebrated Roljert Hall(i764-i83i)took 
a principal part. The practice of mixed communion gradually 
spread in the denomination. Still more recently many Baptist 
churches have considered it right to admit to full membership 
persons professing faith in Christ, who do not agree with them 
respectmg the ordinance of baptism. Such churches jmstify 
their practice on the ground that they ought to grant to all their 
fellow-Christians the same right of {Kivatc ji^gment as they 
claim for themselves. It may not be out of pHce here to correct 
the mistake, which is by no means uncommon, that ti»e terms 
Particular and General as applied to Baptist congrepitions were 
intended to express this (Terence in their practice, wlareas 
these terms related, as has been already said, to the difference 
in their doctriiud views. The difference now under consideration 
is expressed by the terms “ strict ” and “ open,” acewding as 
communion (or membership) k or is not confined to persons 
who, according to their view, ore baptized. 

In 1891, lately under the infl,uence of Dr John Clifford, a 
leadhy Genenl Baptist, the two denominations, General and 
Partieulaf, were united, tiiore being now but one bixiy c^ed 
“ The Bai^ist Union of Great &itain and Ireland.” This Union, 
however, is purely voluntaiy, and some Baptist churchra, a few 
of them prosperous and powerful, hold aloof from their aister 
churchee a» to ns organization k concerned. 

There are other Boptut bodies outside the Baptist Union beside 
certain is^ted cburcbvs. Throughout Eoglann there are many 
“ Strict " toptist churches which really form a separate denomina¬ 
tion. For tl» most part they are linked togetiurr accordiM to 
geographical dittribation in aceociations, such as the ” Metropolitin 
Aesociatinu of Siteiet Baptist Churches." and the “SulMk and 
Norfolk Association of I^wtieular Baptist Chuiehes.” la the latter 
case the name " Particulai'" is preferred, but the association holds 
aloof from other Bapffst chunfees because its principles are “ strict." 
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There is, however, no national Union. Indeed, the Strict Baptiste 
are themsidves divided into the “ Standard " and " Vessel “’pnrties 
—names derived from the “ Gospel Standard" and “ Earihen 
Vessel," the organs of the rival groups. 

The general characteristic of the Strict Baptists is their rtgorons 
adhceunce to a type of Calvinistic theology now generally obsolete, 
andt their Insistunce upon baptHm as the condition of ChristiM 
commnnion. Their loose organisation makes It impossible to obtain 
accurate statistics, but the number of their adhoients is small. 
There is a strict Baptist Missionary Society (founded 1860. re- 
founded i8q 7) which conducts mission work in South .India. The 
income of this society was /,ii4<i in 1905- It comprfces 730 church 
members and 72 paslors and workers. 

Tile Bat>tists early felt the necessity o< pwiding an edweated 
ministry for tlicir congregations. Some of their leadmg pastors had 
Ixsai educated in one or otiii-r of the English unlvcrsitifti. Others 
jiad by their own efforts obtained n large amount of learning, amongst 
whom Dr John Gill was omment lor his knowledge of Helirew. as 
sbuw'u in his Hxfontton of (hr Holy ScriptHtts, a work in 9 vob. folio. 
174O 17OO. Edward TemU, wiio died in >685. left a considerable 
part of his estate for the instruction of young men desiring to be 
trained for the ministr)', under the superintendence of the pastor 
of the Broadmoad Chnreh, Bristol, of wtiich he was a member. Other 
beriuests for the same purpose were made, and from the year 17*0 
the Baptist Academy, as it was then called, received young men as 
students for the ministry among tlie Baptists. In 1770 the Bristol 
Education Society was formed to enlarge this acailomy; and about 
the year i8n the present Bristol Baptist College was ereetrt. la 
the north of England a similar educatioa society was formed in 1804 
at Bradford, Yorksiiire, which has since lieen removed to Rawdon, 
near Ixs-ds. In London another college was formed in 181 0 at 
Stepnev; if was removed to Regent's Imrit in 1856. The Pastors' 
College in connexion with the Metropolitan Tabernacle was insti¬ 
tuted in 1850, and in 1866 the present Baptist College at Manchester 
was instituUd at Bury in the interests of tlic " Strict" Baptist 
views. Besides these, which were voluntary colleges not under 
denominational control, the General Baptists maintained a college 
since 1797. which, since the amalgamation of the two Baptist bodi^, 
has become also a voluntary institution, thoagh previously sup- 
lorted by the General Baptist A.ssaciation. It is emled tiie “ Mid- 
and Baptist College," and is situated in Nottingham. There Is also 
a Baptist theological college in Glasgow, and theif arc two colleges 
in Wales and one in Ireland. The total number of students In these 
institutions is about 310. 

The Baptists were the first denomination of British Chiistians 
to undertake in a systematic way Uiat wotU of missions to the 
heathen, which became so prominent a feature in the religious 
activity of the 19th century. As early as the year T784 the North¬ 
amptonshire Association of Baptist churches resifived to receoi- 
mend that the first Monday of every month should be aat apart for 
prayer for the spread of the go^l. Shortly after, in 179Z, the 
Baptist M issionary Society was formed at Kettcnng in Northampton¬ 
shire, after a sermon on Isaiah Hi. 2, 3, preached by William Carey 
(1761-1834), the prime mover in the work, m which he urged two 
points; " Expect groat things from God ; attempt great tluags for 
God." In tlK' coumc of the following year Carey sailed for India, 
where he was joined a few years later by Marshnum and Ward, and 
the rois.siun was established at Seramporc. The great work of 
Dr (Srey's life was the translation Of the BiUc into the various 
languages and dialects of India. The society's qperations are now 
carried on, not only in tlie East, but in the West Indies, China, 
Africa (chiefly on the Congo river), and Europe. 

In regard to cliurch government, the Baptists agree with the Con- 
gregationaUsts tliat each separate church is complete in itaeU, and 
has, therefore, power to choose its own ministers, and to make such 
regulations as n deems to be most in accordance with thepurpose 
of its existence, that is, the advancement of the khsgdiM of Christ. 
A comparatively small section of the denomination maintain that a 
“ plurality of ciders " or [lastors is required for the complete oiganka- 
tion of every sepafiale church. Tliis is the distinctive peculiarity of 
those churches in Scotland and the north of England which are known 
as Scotch Baptists. The largest church of this section, consisting of 
approximately 500 members, originated in Edinbu^h in 1765, be¬ 
fore which date only one Baptist church—that of Keiss in Caithness, 
formed about 1750—appears to have existed in Scotland. The 
greater number of the churches are united in assexuation votuotariiy 
formed, all of them determined by geographical Urelta. The aasocia- 
tions, as well as the Churches not in connexion with them, ate united 
togolher in the Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland, formed 
in i 8T3 Irv the I’hrticular Baptists. This union, however, eoterts 
no aumorltative action over the separate churches. One fngxwt- 
ant part of the work of the union is the collection of infonaation 
in which all the churches are interested. In 1909 them were in 
the United Kingdom: Baptist churches, 3046; ebapek, 4124: 
sittings, 1.450.352; members, 424.008; Sunday school teachers. 
58,687: Sunday scholars, 578,344; local preachers, 5615; and 
pastors in chaigp, 3078. 

At the beginning of the 30th oentury the Baptist Ublen eaUeeted 
a " Twentieth Gmtury Fund" of £250,000, whtch has Isfgely 
assisted the formation of new chutches, and gives an indication of 
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the unity end virility ot the denomination. A still stronger evidence 
to the same cfiect was given by the Religious Census taken in 1904. 
While this only applied to Loudon its results are valuable as showing 
the comparative strength ot the wptist Church. These results are 
to the efiect that in all respects the Ifeptists come second to the 
Anglicans in the following three particulars(i) Percentage of 
attendances at public worship contributed by Baptists, lo-oi 
(London County), 10-70 (Greater Umdon); (2) aggregate of attend¬ 
ances, '• (3) number of places of worship, 443. 

a. The Continent of £Kf(;/>e.- Durir^ the 19th century what 
we have called the modern Baptist movement made its appear¬ 
ance in nearly every European country. In Roman Catholic 
countries Baptist churches were formed by missionaries coming 
from either England or America: work in France Iwgan in 
1832, in Italy missions were started in 1866 (Spezia Mission) and 
in (Baptist Misrionaty Society, which also has a mission in 
Brittany), and in Spain in 1888. In Protestant countries and 
in Russia the Baptist movement began without missionary 
intervention from England or America. J. G. Oncken (1800- 
1884) formed the first ^urch in Hamburg in 1834, and thereafter 
Baptist churches were formed in other countries as follows:— 
Denmark (1839), Holland and Sweden {1848), Switzerland (1849V 
Norway (i860), Austria and Rumania (1869), Hungary (1871), 
and Bulgaria (1884). Baptist churches also b^an to be formed 
in Russia and Finland in the ’fifties and ’sixties. 

3. British Colonies .—In every colony the Baptists have a 
considerable place. There are unions of Baptist churches in the 
following colonies ;--New South Wales, Victoria, S. Australia, 
Western Australia, Queensland, New Zealand, Tasmania, 
Canada (four Unions) and S. Africa. The work in S. Africa is 
assisted by the Baptist South African Missionary and Colonial 
Aid Society, having its seat in London. 

The Baptist World Alliance was formed in 1905, when the first 
Baptist World Congress was held in London. The preamble of 
the constitution of this Alliance sufficiently indicates its nature : 
" Whereas, in the {wovidencc of God, the time has come when it 
seems fitting more fully to manifest the essential oneness in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, as their God and Saviour, of the churches of 
the Baptist order and faith throughout the world, and to promote 
the spirit of fellowship, service and co-operation among them, 
while recognizing the independence of each particular church 
and not assuming the functions of any existing organization, it 
is agreed to form a Baptist alliance, extending over evcrjr part 
of the world.” This alliance does in fact include Baptists in 
every quarter of the globe, as will be seen from the following 


United States — 

National Baptist Convention 


Churches. 

Mcmticrh. 

2.110,26^ 

Southern Baptist Convention 
•' Disciples of Christ" 


20.431 

1.832.638 


11.157 

1. 23 . 3 . 7<)8 
986,821 

Thirty-five Northern States 


8,894 

Fourteen other Bodies 


7,921 

414.775 

Australasia .... 


270 

Q83 

23.253 

Canada .... 


105,062 

S. .Africa .... 


5 * 

4.865 

United Kingdom . 


2.934 

426,563 

Austria-Hungary . 


.37 

9.783 

Denmark .... 


29 

3.9,54 

Finland .... 


43 

2,301 

France .... 


28 

2,278 

Germany .... 


180 

32.462 

1 toly. 


5 .^ 

1.375 

Mexico and Central America . 


.38 

1,820 

Netherlands.... 


22 

1413 

2,849 

Norway .... 


39 

Rumania and Bulgaria . 


>■, 5 
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> Russia ami Poland 


'.U 

24.1.36 

S. America .... 


f >3 

3.641 

Spain ..... 


7 

245 

Sweden .... 


567 

43.305 

796 

Switzerland .... 


8 

West Indies .... 


.U8 

42.310 

Ceylon .... 


25 

1,044 

China ..... 


M 7 

I2,lCo 


‘ The fipiires for Russia include only the German-speaking Baptists. 
It is impossitile to ucertain the numbers ot properly Russian 
Baptists. Estimates have lieen made which vary from 6o/x)o to 
100 , 000 . 


India . 


. . 1,215 

121,716 

Japan . 
Westine 


40 

1 

2,326 

106 

Philippines . 


. . 4 

425 

Congo . 


. . 21 

4.673 

West Africa . 


. . 10 

629 


Total 

. . 72,681 

7.454.165 


In 1909 riie comparative totals were roughly: — 72,988 
churches; 7,480,940 members. In both sets of figures the 
Disciples of Christ (U.S.A.) are included. 

Literature.— Thomas Crosby, The History of the English Bap¬ 
tiste (4 vols. Izmdon, 1738-1740) ; D. Masson, Life of John Milton 
in Connexion with the History of his Time (6 vols. 1859-1880, new 
ed,. 1881, Ac.) ; B, Evans, The Early English Baptists, i, ii. (1862- 
18^) ; H. C. Vedder, A Short History of the Baptists (London, 1897) ; 
A. H. Newman, A Manual of Church History (Philadelphia, 1900- 
1903); R. Heath, Anahaptism (1895); C. WHluims, The Principles 
and Praetices of the Baptists (1903) ; E. C. Pike, The Story of the 
Anabaptists (1904) ; J. H. Shakespeare, Baptist and Congregational 
Pioneers ; ]. G. i.ohmann, Geschichte der deutschen Baptisten (i8gt,- 
iqoo); G, Tumbflit, Die Wiedertiufer (Bielefeld, 1809) ; The 
Baptist Handbooh (annually); The Baptist World Congress, /poj: 
The Religious Census of London (1904). (N. H. M.) 

4. United States of America. —The first Baptist Church in 
America was that founded in the Providence settlement on 
Narragansett Bay under the leadership of Roger Williams 
{q.v.). Having been sentenced to banishment (October 1635) 
by the Massadiusetts Court because of his persistence in advocat¬ 
ing separatistic views deemed unsettling and dangerous, to 
escape deportation to England he lietook him.self (January 
1636) to the wilderness, where he was hospitably entertained 
by the natives who gave him a tract of land lor a settlement. 
Having been joined by a few friends from Massachusetts, 
Williams founded a commonwealth in which absolute religious 
liberty was combined with civil democracy. In the firm convic¬ 
tion that churches of Christ should be made up exclusively of 
regenerate members, the baptism of infants appeared to him 
not only valueless but a perversion of a Christian ordinance. 
About March 1639, with eleven others, he decided to restore 
believers’ baptism and to form a church of baptized believers. 
Ezekiel Holliman, who had been with him at Plynumth and shared 
his separatist views, first baptized Williams and Williams baptized 
the rest of the company. Williams did not long continue to find 
satisfaction in the step he hod taken. Believing that the 
ordinances and apostolic church organization had been lost in 
the general apostasy, he became convinced that it was pre¬ 
sumptuous for any num or company of men to undertake their 
restoration without a special divine commission. He felt com¬ 
pelled to withdraw from the church and to assume the position 
of a seeker. He continued on friendly terms with the Baptists 
of Providence, and in his writings he expressed the conviction 
that their practice came nearer than that of other communities 
to the first practice of Christ. 

I In November 1637 John Oarke (1609-1676), a physician, of 
I religious zeal and theological acumen, arrived at Boston, where, 
instead of the religious freedom he was seeking, he found the 
I dominant party in the Antinomian controversy on the point 
' of banishing the Antinomian minority, including Mrs Anne 
I Hutchinson(17.V.)and herfamily,JohnWheelwright(i;.i592-i679), 

. and William Coddington (1601-1678). Whether from sympathy 
with the persecuted or aversion to the persecutors, he cast in 
^ his lot with the former and after two unsuccessful attempts at 
settl^ent assisted the fugitives in fonning a colony on the island 
of Aqaidnek (Rhode Island), procured from the Indians through 
the good offices of Williams. By 1641 Biere were, according 
to John Winthrop, " professed Anabaptists ” on the island, 
and Clarke was probably their leader. Robert Lenthall, who 
joined the Newport company in 1640 when driven from Ma^a- 
chusetts, probably brought with him antipa^dobaprist con¬ 
victions. Mrs Scott, sister of Mrs Hutchinson, is thought to 
have been an aggressive antipaedobaptist when the colony was 
founded. Mark Lucar, who was baptized by immersion in London 
in January i642,(N;S.) and was a m^bn of a Baptist church 
^re, reached Newport about 1644.' A few years later we find 
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him associated with Clarke as one of the most active members 
of the Newport church, and as the date of the organization is un¬ 
certain, there is some reason to suspect that he was a constituent 
member,andthatasabaptized monhe took the initiative in baptiz¬ 
ing and organizing. At any rate we have in Lucar an interesting 
connecting link between early English and American Baptists. 

The Providence church maintained a rather feeWe existence 
after Williams’s withdrawal, with Thomas Olney (d. i68z), 
William Wickenden, Chad Brown (d. 1665) and Gregory Dexter 
as I^ing members. A schism occurred in 1652, the last three 
with a majority of the members contending for general redemp¬ 
tion and for the layii^ on of hands as indispensable to fellowslup, 
Olney, with the minority, maintaining particular redemption 
and rejecting the laying on of hands as an ordinance. Olney's 
party became extinct soon after his death in 1682. The surviving 
church liecame involved in Socinianism and Universalism, but 
maintained a somewhat vigorous life and, tlirough Wickenden 
and others, exerted considerable influence at Newport, in Con¬ 
necticut, New York and elsewhere. Dexter became, with 
Williams and Clarke, a leading statesman in Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations. 

The Newport church extended its influence into Massachusetts, 
and in 1649 we find a group of Baptists at Rehototh, witli 
Obadiah Holmes as leader. The intolerance of the authorities 
rendered the prosecution of the work impracticable and these 
Massachusetts Baptists became members of the Newport church, 
in 1651 Clarke, Holmes and Joseph Crandall of the Newport 
church made a religious visit to Lynn, Mass. While holding 
a meeting in a private house they were arrested and were com¬ 
pelled to attend the church services of the standing order. 
For holding an unlawful meeting and refusing to participate 
quietly in the public service tl>ey were fined, imprisoned and 
otherwise maltreated. While in England on public businps 
in 1652, Clarke published III News from New England, wluch 
contained an impressive account of the proceedings against 
himself and his brethren at Lynn, and an earnest and well- 
reasoned plea for liberty of conscience. 

Henry Dunster (1612-1659), f''® fifst president of the college 
at Cambridge (Harvard), had by 1653 become convinced tluit 
“ visible lielievers only should be baptized.” Being unwilling to 
hold his views in abeyance, he relinquished in 1654, under circum¬ 
stances of considerable hardship, the work that he greatly loved. 

In 1663 John Myles (1621-1683), ® Welsh Baptist who had 
been one of Cromwell’s Tryers, with his congregation, took refuge 
in Massachusetu from the intolerance of the government of 
Clmrles II. They were allowed to settle in Rehoboth, Mass., 
and even after they were discovered to be Baptists they were 
allowed to remain on condition of establishing their meeting- 
place at a considerable distance from that of the standing order. 
Myles did much to promote the grt)wth of the Baptist Chur(h 
in Massachusetts, and was of service to the denomination in 
Boston and elsewhere. Thomas Gould of Charlestown seems 
to have been in close touch with President Dunster and to have 
shared his antipaedobaptiat views as early as 1654. Some 
time before 1665 several English Baptists had settled in the 
neighbourhood of Boston (uid several others had adopted 
Baptist views. These, with Gould, were ^ptized- (May i^s) 
and joined with those who had been baptized in England in a 
church covenant. The dhusch was severely persecuted, the 
members being frequently imprisoned and fined and denied 
the use of a building they had erected as a meeting-house. 
Long after the Act of Tolentioa(i689)wasin full force in England, 
the Boston Baptists pleaded in vain for the privileges to which 
they were thereby entitled, and it r^uired the most earnest 
efforts of English Baptists and other dissenters to gain for them 
a recognition of the right to exisL A mandate from Charles II. 
(July 1679), in which the Massachusetts autlrorities were sharply 
rebuked for denying to others the liberty to secure which they 
themselves had gone into exile, had produced little effect. 

In 1682 WiUiaro Screven (1629-1713) and Humphrey Church- 
wood, members of the Boston churdi, gathered and organized, 
with the co-operation of the mother church, a small congregation 


at Kittery, Me. Persecution kd to migration, Screven and some 
of the members making their way to South Carolina, where, 
with a number of English Baptists of wealth and position, what 
became tlie First Baptist church in Charleston, was organized 
(about 1684). This became one of the most important of 
early Baptist centres, and through Screven’s efforts Baptist 
principles became widdy dissemiiuited throughout that r^cm. 
The withdrawal of members to form other churches in the 
neighbourhood and the intrusiem of Socinianism almost 
exUnguished the Charleston church about 1746. 

A few Baptists of the general (Arminian) type appeared m 
Virginia from 1714 onward, and were oiganizM and fostered 
by missionaries from the English General Baptists. By '1727 they 
had invaded North Carolina and a church was constituted there. 

From 1643 onward antipaedobaptists from New England and 
elsewhere h^ settled in the New Netherlands (New York). 
Lady Deborah Moody left Massachusetts for the New Nether¬ 
lands in 1643 because of her antipaedobaptist views and on her 
way stopped at New Haven, wtere she won to her principles 
Mrs Eaton, the wife of the governor, Theophilus Eaton. She 
settled at Gravesend (now part of Brooklyn) having received 
from the Dutch authorities a guarantee of religious liberty. 
Francis Doughty, an English Baptist, who had spent some time 
in Rhode Island, laboured in this region in 1656 and baptized a 
number of converts. This latter proceeding led to his banish¬ 
ment. Later in the same year William Wickenden of Providence 
evangelized and administered the ordinances at Flushing, Init 
was heavily fined and banished. From 1711 onward Valentiae 
Wightman (1681-1747) of Connecticut (General Baptist) made 
occasional missionary visits to New York at tlie invitation of 
Nicolas Eyres, a business man who had adopted Bap^t viewi, 
and in 1714 baptized Eyres and several others, and assisted them 
in organizing a church. The church was well-nigh wrecked (1730) 
by debt incurred in the erection of a meeting-house. A number 
of Baptists settled on Block Island about 1663. Some time 
before 1724 a Baptist church (probably Arminian) was formed 
at Oyster Bay. 

’Ihe Quaker colonies, with their large measure of religious 
liberty, early attracted a considerable number of Baptists from 
New England, England and Wales. About 1684 a Baptist church 
was founded at Cold Spring, Bucks county. Pa., through the 
efforts of Thomas Dungan, an Irish Baptist minister who had 
spent some time in Rhode Island. The Peimepek church was 
formed in 1688 through the labours of Elias Reach, son of 
Benjamin Reach (1640-1704), the famous English evangelist 
Services were held in Philadelphia under the auspices of the 
Pennepek church from 1687 onward, but independimt organiza¬ 
tion did not occur till 1698. Several Reithian Quakers united 
with the church, which ultimately became possessed of the 
Reithian meeting-house. Almost from the beginning jgeneral 
meetings had been held by the churches of these colomes. In 
1707 the Philadelphia Association was formed as a del^ated 
body “ to consult about such things as were wanting in the 
churches and to set them in order.” From its inception this body 
proved highly influential in promoting Baptist co-operation m 
missionary and educational work, in efforts to supply tM churches 
with suitable ministers and to tilence unworthy ones, and in 
maintaining sound doctrine. Sabbatarianism appeared witlun 
the bounds of the association at an early date and Seventh-day 
Baptist churches were formed (1705 onward). 

Hie decades preceding the “ Great Awakenir^ ” erf 1740-1743 
were a time of religious declension. A Socinianized Armituanisra 
had paralysed evangelistic effort. The First Church, Providence^ 
had long since become Arminian and held aloof from the 
evangelism of Edwards, Whitefield and their cmidjutors. The 
Fust Church, Boston, had become Socinianized and discounten¬ 
anced *e revival "The First Church, Newport, had been rent 
asunder by Arminionisro, and the nominally Calvinktic resonant 
hod itself become divicM cm the question of tiis laying on of 
hands and showed no sympathy with the Great Awakening. 
The First Church, Charleston, had been wrecked by Socinianism. 
'Ihe General (Six Principles) Baptists of Rhode Island and 
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Connecticut had increased their congregations and membership, 
«nd before the beginning of the i8th century had inaugurated 
annual associatioi^ meetings. But the fact that the Great 
Awtdiening in America was conducted on Calvinistic principles 
was sufficient to prevent their hearty co-operation. The churches 
of the Phila^lphia Association were oiganiaed and engaged to 
some extent in missumary endeavour, but they showed little 
interest in the Edwards-Whitcfield movement. And yet the 
Baptists ultimately profited by the Great Awakening beyond 
almost any of the denominations. In many New England 
communities a majority in the churches of the standing order 
bitterly opposed the new evangelism, and those who came under 
its influence felt constrained to organize “ Separate ” or “ New 
Light ” churches. These were severely persecuted by the 
dominant party and were denied even the scanty privileges that 
Baptists had succeeded in gaining. As the chief objection of the 
“ ^parates ” to the churches of the standing order was their 
refusal to insist on personal regeneration as a term of membership, 
many of them were led to feel that they were inconsistent in 
requiring regenerate membership and yet administering baptism 
to unconscious infants. In several cases entire “ Separate ” 
churches reached the conviction that the baptism of infants was 
not only without Scriptural warrant but was a chief corner-stone 
of state-churchism, and transformed themselves into Baptist 
churches. In many cases a division of sentiment came to prevail 
on the matter of infant-baptism, and for a while mutual toleration 
prevailed ; but mixed churches had their manifest disadvantages 
and separation ultimately ensued. 

Among the Baptist leaders gained from Congregationalism as 
a result of the awakening was Isaac Backus (1724-1806), who 
became the New England champion in the cause of religious 
liberty and ec|uality, and the historian of his denomination. To 
Daniel Marshall (d. 1784) and Shulracl Steams, “New Light” 
evangelists who became ^ptists, the spread of Baptist principles 
and the multiplication of Baptist churches throughout the 
southern colonies were in great measure due. The feeble Baptist 
cause in Virginia and North Carolina had been considerably 
strengthened by missionaries from the churches of the Phila¬ 
delphia Association, including Benjamin Griffith, John Gano 
(1737-1804), John Thomas, Benjamin Miller, Samuel Eaton, 
John Garrard and David Thomas, and several churches, formed 
or reformed under their influence, united with the association. In 
1776 the Ketockton Association was formed by this group of 
churches. The Virginia colonial government, in earlier days 
cruelly intolerant, gave a limited toleration to Baptists of this 
type ; but the “ Separate ” Baptists were too enthusiastic and 
too much alive to the evils of state control in religious matters 
to be willing to take out licences for their meetings, and soon 
came into sharp conflict with the authorities. Steams was on 
evangelist of great power. With Marshall, his brother-in-law, 
and about a dozen feUow-beUevers he settled at Sandy Creek, 
North Carolina, and in a few years had built up a diurch with a 
membership of more than six hundred. Marshall afterward 
mgaaited and ministered to a church at Abbott’s Creek 
about 30 m. distant. From these centres “Sqwiate” Baptist 
influence spread throughout North and South Cimlina and across 
the Georgia border, Marshall iamself finally settling and forming 
a church at Kickee, Georgia. From NorBi Carolina os a centre 
“ Separate ” Baptist influence penneated Vitgitda and extended 
into Kentucky and Tennessee. The Sandy Credc Association 
came to embrace diurches in several colonia, and Steams, 
desirous of preserving the harmonious wrorking ^ the churches 
that recognized his leadership, resisted with vehemence all 
propoaalt for the formation of other associations. 

From 1760 to 1770 the growth of the “ Separate ” Baptist body 
in Virginia and tte Caroiinas was phenomenal. Evange&ts like 
Samud Hanis 1794) and John WaUer (1741-1803) 

Stirred whole oommnnitim end established Baptist churches 
where the Baptid name had hitiierto been unknown. The Sandy 
Creek Association, ssith Steams as leader, undertook to “ un¬ 
fellowship ordinatiam, ministers and churches that acted 
independently,” and provoked such opposition that a division 


of the association became necessary. The General Association 
of Virginia and the Congaree Association of South Carolina now 
took their places side by side with the Sandy Creek. The 
Virginia “ f^parate ” Baptists had more than doubled their 
numbers in the two years from May 1771 to May 1773. In 
1774 some of the Virginia brethren became convinced that the 
apostolic oflice was meant to be perpetuated and induced the 
association to appoint an apostle. Samuel Harris was the 
unanimous choice and was .solemnly ordained. Waller and 
Elijah Craig (1743-1800) were made apostles soon afterward for 
the northern district. This arrangement, soon abandoned, was 
no doubt suggested by Methodist superintendency. In 1775 
Methodist influence appeared in the contention of two of the 
apostles and Jeremiah Walker for universal redemption. Schism 
was narrowly averted by conciliatory statements on both sides. 
As a means of preserving harmony the Philadelphia Confession 
of Floith, a Calvinistic document, with provision against too 
rigid a construction, was adopted and a step was thus taken 
toward harmonizing with the “ Regular ” Baptists of the 
Philadelphia type. When the General Association was sub¬ 
divided (1783), a General t'ommittee, made up of delegates from 
each district association, was constituted to consider matters 
that might be for the good of the whole society. Its chief work 
was to continue the agitation in which for some years the body 
had been successfully engaged in favour of religious equality and 
the entire separation of church and state. Since 1780 the 
“ Separate ” Baptists had had the hearty co-operation of the 
“ Regular ” Baptists in their struggle for religious liberty and 
equality. In 1787 the two bodies united and agreed to drop the 
names “ Separate ” and “ Regular.” The success of the Baptists 
of Virginia in securing step by step the abolition of everything 
that savoured of religious oppression, involving at last the 
disestablishment and the disendowment of the Episcopal Church, 
was due in part to the fact that Virginia Baptists were among 
the foremost advocates of American independence, while the 
Episcopal clergy were loyalists and had made themselves 
obnoxious to the people by using the authority of Great Britain 
in extorting their tithes from unwilling parishioners, and that 
they secured the co-operation of free-thinking statesmen like 
Thomas Jefferson and James Madison and, in most measures, 
that of the Presbyterians. 

' The Baptist cause in New England that had profited so largely 
from the Great Awakening fail^ to reap a like harvest from the 
War of Independence. ’The standing order in New England 
represented the patriotic and popular party. Baptists lost 
favour by threatenii^ to appeal to England for a redress of their 
grievances at the very time when resistance to English oppression 
was being determined upon. The result was slowness of growth 
and failure to secure religious liberty. Though a large proportion 
of the New England Baptists co-operated heartily in the cause of 
independence, the denomination failed to win the popularity 
that comes from successful leadership. 

About 1763 the Philadelphia Association began to plan for the 
estaUishment of a Baptist institution of learning that should 
serve the entire denomination. Rhode Island was finally fixed 
upon, portly as the abode of religious liberty and because of 
its intelligent, influential and relatively wealthy Baptist con¬ 
stituency, the consequent likeiSiood of procuring a clmrter from 
its legislature, and the probability that the co-operation of other 
denominations in an institution under Baptist control would be 
available. James Manning (1738-1791), who had just been 
graduated from Princeton with high honours, was thought of as 
a suitable leader in the enterprise, and was sent to Rhode Island 
(1763) to confer with leading men. Baptist and other. As a 
result a charter was fitted 1^ the legislature in 1764, and after 
a few years of prMimiruuy work at Warren (where the first 
degrees ever bestowed by a Baptist institution, were conferred 
in 1769), Providence was chosen as the home of the coIlege(i77o). 
Here, with Manning as president and Hezekiah Smifir (1737- 
1805), his dass-mate at Princeton, as financial agent and in¬ 
fluent supporter, the institution (shioe *804 known as Brown 
University) was for many years the only degree-conferring 
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institution controlled by Baptists. The Warren Association 
(1767) was organised under the influajce of Manning and Smith 
on the model of the Philadelphia, and became a chief agency 
for the consolidation of denommational life, the promotion of 
denominational education and the securing of religious hberty. 
Hezekiah Smith was a highly successful evangelist, and through 
his labours scores of churches were constituted in New England. 
As chaplain in the American Revolutionary Army he also exerted 
a widespread influence. 

The First Church, Charleston, which had become almost 
extinct through Arminianism in 1746, entered upon a career of 
remarkable prosperity in 1749 under the leadership of Oliver 
Hart (17*3-1795), formerly of the Philadelphia Association. In 
1751 the Charleston Association was formed, also on the model 
of the Philadelphia, and proved an element of denominational 
strength. The association raised funds for domestic missiotuity 
work (1755 onward) and for die education of ministers (1756 
onward). Brown University shared largely in the liberality of 
members of this highly-cultivated and progressive body. Among 
the beneficiaries of the education fund was Samud Stillman 
(1737-1807), afterward the honoured pastor of the Boston 
church. The most noted leader of the Baptists of South Carolina 
during the four decades following the War of Independence was 
Richard Furman (1755-1825), pastor of the First Church, 
Charleston. The remarkable numerical progress of Baptists in 
South Carolina from 1787 to 1812 (from 1620 members to 11,325) 
was due to the “ Separate ” Baptist movement under Steams 
and M.arshall far more than to the activity of the churches of the 
Charleston Asswiation. Both these types of Baptist life per¬ 
meated Georgia, the latter making its influence felt in Savannah, 
Augusta and the more cultivated communities, the former 
evangelizing the masses. Many n^o slaves became Baptists in 
Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia. In most cases they became 
r.iembers of the churches of the white Baptists; but in Richmond, 
Savannah and some other towns they were encouraged to have 
churche.s of their own. 

By 1812 there were in the United States 173,972 Baptist church 
members, the denominational numerical strength having consider¬ 
ably more than doubli'd since the beginning of the iptii century. 

Foreign Missions .—Baptists in Boston and vicinity, Phila¬ 
delphia and Charleston, and a few other communities had 
from the beginning of the 19th century taken a deep interest 
in the missionary work of William Carey, the English missionary, 
and his coadjutors in India, and had contributed liberally to its 
support. The conversion to Baptist views of Adoniram Judson 
(y.ti.) and Luther Rice (1812), who hud just been sent, with 
others, by the newly-formed American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions to open up missionary work in India, marlu 
an epoch in American Baptist history. Judson appealed to his 
American brethren to .support him in missionary work wong 
the heathen, and Rice returned to America to organize missionary 
societies to awaken interest in Judson’s mission. In January 
1813 there was formed in Boston “ The Baptist Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in India and other Foreign Parts." 
Other societies in the Eastern, Middle and Southern states 
speedily followed. The desirability of a national organization 
soon became mamfe.st, and in May 1814 thirty-three delegates, 
representing eleven states, met in Philadelphia and organized 
the “ General Missionary Convention of the Baptist Denomina¬ 
tion in the United States of America for Forragn Missions." 
.^s its meetings were to be hMd every three years it came to 
lie known as the “ Triennial Convention." A Board of Com- 
raissionetswasappointed with headquarters in Philadelphia (trans¬ 
ferred in i8a6 to Boston). The need of a larger su|g>ly of educated 
ministers for home and for mission work alike soon came to be 
(Hofoundly fdt, and resulted in the mtablishment of Columbian 
College, Washington (now George Washington University), with 
its theologiical department (iSsi), intended to be a natkx^ 
Baptist institation. Destitution on the frontiers led the Triennial 
Convention to engage extensively in home mission (1817 
onwatd), and in 183a the American Baptist Home Mission Society 
was constituted for the promotkm of this work. The need of ail 


organ for the dissemination of information, and the quideenir^ 
of interest in the missionary and educational enterprises of 
the Triennial Convention, led Rice to establish the Latter Day 
Luminary (1816) and the Columbian Star, a wedtly journal 
(1822). From the first the attempt to rouse the denomination 
to organized effort for the propagation of tl« gospel met with 
much opposition, agents of the Convention being looked upon hy 
the less intelligent pastors and churches as highly-paid and 
irresponsible collectors of money to be used they knew not how, 
or for purposes of which they disapproved. The ftict that Rice 
was unduly optimistic and allowed the enterprises of the Con¬ 
vention to become almost hopelessly involved in debt, and was 
constrained to use some of the fund collected for minions to 
meet the exigencies of his educational and journalistic work, 
intensified the hostility of those who had suspected from the 
beginning the good faith of the agents and denied the scriptural 
authority of boards, paid agents, paid missionaries, &c. So 
virulent beaime the opposition that in several states, as Tennes¬ 
see and Kentucky, the work of the Convention was for years 
excluded, and a large majority in each association refused to 
receive into their fellowship those who advocated or contributed 
to its objects. Hyper-CMvinism, ignorance and avarice co¬ 
operated in making the very name “ missions " odious, ministerial 
education an impertinent human effort to supplant a spirit-called 
and spirit-endowed ministry, Sunday-schools and prayer- 
meetings as human institutions, the aim of which was to interfere 
with the divine order, and the receiving of salaries for ministerial 
work as serving God for hire or rather as serving self. To 
counteract this influence. Baptist State Conventions were formed 
by the friends of missions and education, only contributing 
churches, associations, missionary societies and individuals 
being invited to membership (1821 onward—Massachusetts had 
effected state organization in 1802). These became highly 
efficient in promoting foreign and domestic missions, Sunday- 
school organization, denominational literature and education. 
Nearly every state soon had its institutions of learning, which 
aspired to become universities. 

Bclore 1844 the sessions of the Triennial Convention had occa- 
.sionally licen made unpleasant by harsh anti-slavery utterances by 
Northt-m memls-rs against their Southern brethren and somewhat 
acrimonious rejoinders by the latter. The controversy between 
Francis Wayland and Richard Fuller (1804-1876) on the slavery 
question nllimalely convinced the Soiitltem brethren that separate 
organization for missionary work was advisable. The Southern 
Baptist Convention, with its Home and Foreign Missionary Boards, 
and (later) its Sunday-school Board, was fornted in 1845. Since 
then Nortlium and Southern Baptists, though in perfect fellowship 
with each other, have found it best to carry on tlieir home and foreign 
missionary work through sejiarate Ixmrds and to have separate 
annual meetings. In 1905 a General Baptist Convention for America 
was farmed for the promotion of fellowship, comity and denomina- 
tionM esprit de corps, but this organization is not to interfere with the 
sectional organizationspr to undertakeanykind of administraUvo work, 

Since 1845 Northern and Southern Baptists alike have greatly 
increased in numbers, in missionary work, in ediicattonaf insti¬ 
tutions, in literary activity and in everything that pertains to th« 
eqitipment and organizaiion of a great religions denomination. 
Since i8ta they have increased in numbeni from less than 200,00a 
to more than 5,000,000. In 1812 American Baptists had no thep- 
logical seminary ; fii 1906 they had ii with more than too 
instnictors, t30o students, and endowments and equipments valued 
at about $7,000,000. In 1812 they had only one degree-conferring 
college with a small faculty, a small student body and almost no 
endowment; in 1906 they had more than roo universities and 
colleges with endowment and equipment valued at about 830,000,000, 
and an annflal income of about t.3.000,000. In t8t2 tike value of 
church property was small; in 1906 it was estimated at |too,000,000. 
Then a single monthly mi^azinc, with a circulation of a few hundreds, 
was all that the denomination possessed in the vmy of periodical 
literature; in 1906 its quarterlies, monthlies and weeklies were 
numbered by hnndreds. The denomination has a single publisMiW 
concern (the American Baptist Fnblicatioa Society) wifik an amtnu 
business of nearly 81,000,000 and assets of 81,750,000. 

Baptists in the Etominion of Canada had then' rise about the close 
of the l8th century in migrations from the United States. They 
have been reinforcM by considerable nnmhera of Bngilah, Welsh 
and Scottish BapBsta. Tbey are divided into four sechnnsthose 
of the Maritime Provinces, with their Convention, tbefr Home end 
Forcto Mission Boards, an Education Board and a PnbUcatkm 
Board, and with M'Master University (Arts, Theological and 
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Acadsmic departments) as it* education^ iMtitution; those ot 
Slanitoba anfthe North-west, witli Brandon College as its educa¬ 
tional institution; and those oi British Columbm. ^im^n 
Baptists numbered 120,000 in 1909, and are considered « tto 
general estimates. 

BAR, FRAK50IS DB (1538-1606), French achola^ was bora 
at Seizencourt, near St Quentin, and having studied at the 
university of Paris entered the order of St Benedict. He soon 
became prior of the abbey of Anchin, near Pecquencourt, and 
paaited much of his timf in the valiiable library of the abb^, 
studying ecclesiastical history, especially that of Flanders. He 
also madea catalogue of the manuscripts at Anchm and annotated 
many of them. During the French Revolution his manuscripts 
passed to the lifirary at Douai. Bar died at Anchin on the asth 

of March 1606. .... 

See 1 Lelong, lUhUmhiqM htstmque tie la hrutue (I’ans, 17“®- 
1778V C. C. A. Jxtmisnes. “Catalogue des mamwcrita de Uouai, 
in the’ Catalogue gltUral ties manuscrits des Hbliothitjttes des departe- 
menis, t. vi. (t’arw, 18411-7885). 

BAR, a town of Russia, in the government of PodoUa, 50 m. 
N.E. of Kamenets, on an affluent of the Bug. Pop.(i897) 10,614. 

It was formerly called Rov. Its present designation was 
bestowed upon it in memory of Bari in Italy (where she was 
born) by Bona Sforza, the consort oi Sigismund 1 . of Poland, who 
rebuilt the town after its destruction in 1452 by the Tatars. 
From 1672 to 1699 it remained in possession of the Turks. In 
1768 a confederation of the Polish nobles (.see next article) 
•gainst the Russians was formed in the town, which was shortly 
•Iter taken by storm, but did not become finally united to Russia 
till the partition of 1793. . 

BAR, CONPBDERATIOH OF, a famous confederation of the 
Polish nobles and gentry formed at the little fortress of Bar in 
Podolia in 1768 to defend the internal and external independ¬ 
ence of Poland against the aggressions of the Russian government 
as represented by her representative at Warsaw, Prince Nicholas 
Repnin. The originators of this confederation were Adam 
Krasinski, bishop of Kamenets, Osip Pulawski and Michael 
Krasinski. King Stanislaus was at first inclined to mediate 
between the confederates and Russia; but finding this impossible, 
sent a force against them under the grand hetman Ksawery 
Branicld and two generals, who captured Bar. Nevertheless, 
a simultaneous outbreak of a jacquerie in Little-Russia con¬ 
tributed to the extension of the confe^ratmn throughout the 
eastern province of Poland and even in Lithuania. The con¬ 
federates, thereupon, appealed for help abroad and contributed 
to bring about a war between Russia and Turkey. So serious 
indeed was the situation that Frederick 11 . advised Catherine to 
come to terms with the confederates. Tlieir bands under Ignaty 
Malchewsky, Michael Pac and Prince Charles Radnwill ravaged 
the land in every direction, won several engagements over the 
Russians, and at last, utterly ignoring the kuig, sent envoys on 
their own account to the principal European powers. In 1770 
the Council of the Confederation was transferred from its origin^ 
seat in sii«»«ia to Hungary, from whence it conducted diplomatic 
negotiations with France, Austria and Turkey with the view of 
forming a league against Russia. The court of Versailles sent 
Dumouriez to act as commander-in-chief of the confederates, but 
neither as a soldier nor as a politician did this adroit adventurer 
particularly distinguish himself, and his account of his experiences 
unfair to the confederates. Among other blunders, he 
pronounced King Stanislaus a tyrant and a traitor at the veiy 
moment when he was about to accede to the Confederation. 
The king thereupmi reverted to the Russian faction and fte 
Confederation lost the confidence of Europe. Nevertteless, its 
army, thoroughly reorganized by Dumouriez, grilantly niain- 
tsuned the hopeless struggle for some yean, and it was not till 
*776 that tile last traces of it disappeared. 

See Alexandw Krauahar, Prmte Mepnsn tn Poland (Pol.) (Wamw 
1000): F. A. Thosby de Betoour, flu Confodmtlas of Bar (Pol.) 
(£uow. 1895): Charles Francois Damooriec. Mtmoiras 
)umdanco (Paflii, s8j4). (»• «-) 

BAB ( 0 . Fr. hurra, Late Ut harra, o^n unknown), in physical 
geography, a ridge of sand or silt crossing an estuary under water 
or raised by wave action above sea-level, fonning an impediment 


to navigation. When a river enters a tidal sea its rate of flow 
is checked and the material it carries in suspension is deposited 
in a shifting bar crossing the channel from bank to bank. Where 
the channel is only partly closed, a spur of this character is called 
a " spit.” A bar may be produced by tidal action only in an 
estuary or narrow gulf (as at Port Adelaide) where the tidm 
sweep the loose sand backwards and forwards, depositing it 
where the motion of the water is checked. Nahant Bay, Mass., 
is bordered by the ridge of Lynn Beach, wiiich separates it from 
Lynn Harbor, and ties Nahant to the mainland by a bar fonned 
in this way. 

BAR, THE. This tenn, as equivalent to the profession of 
barrister (?.».), originated in the partition or bar dividing the 
English law-courts into two parU, for the purpose of separating 
the' members and officials of the court from the prisoners or 
siiitcH's, their advocates and the general public. Theoretically, 
this division of the court is still raaintainod in England, those 
who are entitled to sit within the bar including king’s counsel, 
barristers with patents of precedence, serjeants (till the order 
died out) and solicitors, wliile the other members of the bar and 
the general public remain without. Parties in civil pits who 
appear in person are allowed to stand on the floor within the bar 
instead of, as formerly, appearing at the bar itself. In criminal 
trials the accused still stands forward at the bar. There is also 
a “ bar ” in parliament, in the House of Commons it remains 
literally a bar—a long brass rod hidden in a tube from which 
it is pulled out when required to mark the technical boundary 
of the House. Before it appear those who are charged with 
having violated the privileges of the House ; below it also sit 
those members who have been returned at bye-elections, to 
await their introduction to the House and the taking of the oath 
of aUegiance. In the House of Lords the place where Mr Speaker 
and the members of the House of Commons stand when sum¬ 
moned by Black Rod is called “ the bar.” 

The “ call to the Imr ” in England, by which a law student at 
one of the Inns of Court is converted into a liarrister, is dealt 
with under Inns of Court. The exclusive privilege of calling to 
the bar belongs to those bodies, which also exercise disciplinary 
power over tiieir members; but it was widely felt by niemliers 
of the bar in recent years that the benchers or governing body 
with their self-elected members did not keep a sufficiently 
watchful eye rai the minutiae of the profession. ConsecjucnUy, 
in 1883, a bar committee was formed for the purpose of de^ng 
with all matters relating to the profession, such as the criticizing 
of proposed legal reforms, and the expression of opinions on 
matters of professional etiquette, conduct and practice. In 
1894 the committee was dissolved, and succeeded by the gener^ 
council of the bar, elected on a somewhat wider basis. It is 
composed of a due proportion of king’s counsel and outer 
barristers elected by voting-papers sent to all barristers having 
an address in the Law List within the United Kingdom. Its 
expenses arc paid by contributions from the four Inns of Court 
Its powers are not disciplina^, but it would draw the attention 
of the benchers to any gross violation of the professional etiquette 
of the bar. 


UlC lACUa . . 

Eadi state in America has its own bar, consisting of all 
attomeys-at-law residing within it who have been admitted to 
practice in its courts. Generally attorneys are admitted in one 
court to practice in all courts. Each of the United States courti 
has a bar of its own. An attorney of a state cannot practise in 
a court of the United States unleas he has bwn admitted to it, 
or to one of the same class in another district or circuit. He 
cannot appear in the Supreme Court of the United States unless 
specially admitted and sworn as an attorney of that court, 
sriiieh is done on motion in case of any one who has practised 
for three years in the h%hest courts of his state end is in good 
standing at its bar. In most of the states th«e is a state bar 
Bss od a tinn, and in some cities and counties local bar associations. 
These consist of such members of its bar as desire thus to asso¬ 
ciate, the ol^ect being to guard and advance the standards of 
the profession. Borne own valuatdalifariflcs. These associations 
have no offidal recognition, but thw influence is censiderable in 
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recommending and shaping legislation respecting the jodkial 
establishment and procedure. They also serve a useful purpose 
in instituting or promoting proceedings to discipKne or expel 
unworthy attorneys from the bar. There is an American ^r 
Association, founded in 1878, composed of over 3300 memters 
of different states of like character and position. Some of these 
associations publish annually a volume of transactions. The 
rights, duties and liabilities of counsellor-at-law are stated under 
Attorney. As members of the bar of the state in which they 
practise they are subject to its laws regulating such practice, e.g. 
m some states they are forbidden to advertise for divorce cases 
(New York Penal Code [1902] § 148a) (i<)o5. People v. Taylor 
fColorado], 75 Pac. Rep. 914). It is common throughout the 
Ignited States for lawyers to make contracts for “ contingent 
fees,” i.e. for a percentage of the amount recovered. Such 
contracts are not champertous and arc upheld by the courts, 
but will be set aside if an unconscionable largain be made with 
the client (Peering v. Seheyer [N.Y.], 38 App. D. 322). So also 
by the U.S. Supreme Court (Wright v. Tebbeis, 01 U.S. 252 ; 
Taylor v. Benis, 110 U.S. 42). The reason for upholding such 
contracts is that otherwise poor persons would often fail of 
securing or protecting their property or rights. In fact such 
contracts are seldom set aside, though no doubt the practice is 
capable of abuse. , 

BARA BANKI, a town and district of British India in tltc 
Fytahad division of the United Provinces. The town, which 
forms one municipality with Nawahganj, the administrative 
headquarters of the district, is 17 m. E. of Lucknow railway. 
The population of Bara Banki alone in 1901 was 3020. There is 
some trade in sugar and cotton. 

The district has an area of 1758 sq, m. It stretches out in a 
level plain interspersed with numerous jhtls or marshes. In the 
upper part of the district the soil is sandy, while in the lower part 
it is clayey and produces finer crops. The principal rivers are 
the Gogra, forming the northern boundary, and the Gumti, 
flowing through the middle of the district. In 1836 it came, with 
the rest of Oudh, under British rule. During the Sepoy war of 
1837-38 the whole of the Bara Banki talukdars joined the 
mutineers, but offered no serious reisistance after the capture of 
Lucknow. The cultivators are still, for the most part, tenants- 
at-will, rack-rented and debt-ridden. In xqoi the population 
was 1,179,323, showing an increase of 4% in the decade. The 
principal crops are rice, wheat, pulse and other food-grains, 
sugar-cane and opium. Both the bordering rivers are navi¬ 
gable : and the district is traversed by two lines of the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand railway, with branches. Trade in agricultural 
produce is active. 

BARABOO, a city and the county-seat of Souk county, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A., about 37 m. N.W. of Madison, on the BarabM 
river, a tributary of the Wisconsin. Pop. (1890) 4603; (1900! 
3731, of whom 732 were foreign-born; (1903, state census) 
5833. The city is served by the Chicago & North-Western 
railway, which maintains here an engine house and extensive 
machine shops, and of which it is a division headquarters. 
Baraboo has an attractive situation on a series of hdls about 
1000 ft. above sea-level. In the vicinity are Devil’s Lake (3 m. 
S.) and the famous Dells of the Wisconsin river (ndar Kilbomn, 
about r2 m. N.), two summer resorts with pictuTe.sqae scerrory. 
The principal public buSdings are the court-house (in a sm^ 
public park), the public library and a high school. Dairying 
and the ^wing of small fruits ore important industries in the 
surrounding region ; and thm is a large nursery here. Stone 
quarried in the vicinity is exported, and the chy is near the 
centre of the Sauk comity iron range. Among the manufactures 
are woollen goods, tnw^, canned fruit and vegetables, daky 
products, beer, and circus wagons (the city is the headquarters 
of the Ringiing and the GoUtur circuses). The first permanent 
settlement twn was made in 1839, Bwaboo was named in 
honour of Jeon Baribauh, an eai^ French trapper, and was 
charttted as a city m 1882. 

BARABRA, a name for the complex NufaiaB races of tire 
Egypthn Sudan, whose original stock is Hmnitic-Berber, long 


modified by negro croHings. The word is varioasly derived 
from Bttim, Le. people of Berber, or as identical witdi Barabam, 
figuring in the inscription on a gateway of Tethmosis 1 . as the 
name of one of the 113 tribes coixjueted by him. in a later 
inscription of Rameses 11 . at Karnak (t. 1300 B.C.) Berakerata it 
given as that of a southern conquered people. Thus it is sug¬ 
gested that Barabra is a real ethnical name, confused later with 
Greek and Roman barbams, and revived in its proper meaning 
subsequent to the Moslem conquest A tribe living on the banks 
of the Nile between Wadi Haifa and Assuan arc ^led Barabm. 
(See farther N ubia. ) 

BARAOALDO, a river-port of north-eastern Spain, in the 
province of Biscay ; on the left bank of the river Nwvion or 
Ansa (in Basque, Iliakabal), 3 m. by rail N.W'. of Billiau. Pop. 
(iqoo) t5,oi3. Few Spanish towns have developed more rapidly 
than Barac^dn, which nearly doubled its population between 
i8fio and ic)oo. Duriiig this period many immigrant labourers 
settled here ; for the ironworks and dynamite factory of Batsi- 
caldo prospered greatly, owing to the increased output of the 
Biscayan mines, the extension of railways in the neighbourhood, 
and the growth of shipping at Billrao. The low flat country 
round Baracaldo is covered with maize, pod fruit and vines, 

BARAOOA, a seaport city of N.E. Cuba, in Santiago province. 
Pop. (r9o7) 5633. The town lies under high hills on a small 
circular harbour accessible to small craft. The country round 
about is extremely rugged. The hill culled the “Anvil of 
Baracoa ” (about 3000 ft.) is remarkable for its extremely r^ular 
forrruition. It completely dominates the city’s background, 
and is a well-known sailors’ landmark. The town is the trading 
centre of a large plantation region behind it and is the centre 
of the banana and cocoanut export trade. There is a fort dating 
from the middle of the i8th century. Baracoa is the oldest 
town in Cuba, Iraving been settled by Diego Velazquez in 131a. 
It held from its foundation the honours of a city. From 151a 
to 1314 it was the capital of the island, and from 1318 to tsaa 
its church was the cathedral of the island’s first diocese. Both 
honours were taken from it to be given to Santiago dt Cuba; 
and for two centuries after this Baracoa remained an obscure 
village, with little commerce. In the i6th century it was re¬ 
peatedly plundered by pirates until it come to terms with them, 
gave them welcome harbourage, and based a less precarious 
existence upon continuous illicit trade. Until riie middle of the 
i8th century Baracoa was almost without connexion with 
Havana and Santiago. In the wars of the end of the century 
it was a place of deposit for French and Spiamsh corsairs. At 
this time, too, about loo fugitive immigrant families from 
Santo Domingo greatly augmented its industrial importance. 
In 1807 an unsuccessful att^ was made upon the city by an 
English force. In 1826 the port was opened to foreign commerce. 

BARAHONA DB SOTO, Ltm (1535 ?-t593), Spanish poet, 
was born about 1533 at Lucena (Co^va), was educated at 
Granada, and practised as a physician at Cbrdova. His principal 
poem is the Primera parte de la Angelica (1386), a continuation 
of the Orlando furiaso ; the second part was long believed to 
be lost, but fragments of it have been identified in the anonymous 
Didlogos do la numima, first printed in 1890; tlm Didlogos also 
embody fragments of d poem by Barahona entitled Loe Prineipios 
del rminda, and many gn«eful ^'ca by the same writer have been 
publnhed by Francisco Rodriguez Marin. Cervantes describes 
Btraixma as “ one of the best poets not only in Spam, but in 
the whole world ” ; this is friendly hyperb^. Nevolhelest 
Barahona has t%h merits; poetk imagination, ingenious fancy, 
and an exceptional mastei^ of the methods transplanted to 
Spain from I^y. His Ang^ca has been reproduced m facskafie 
(New York, 1904) by Arcfa^ M. Huntington. 


See F. Rodrigaes Marin, Lnit Barrriuma de Soto, estudio biogrdfleo, 
bibliografico, y crifico (Madrid, igoj); Didlogos de la monterla, ediM 
by F. R. d« Uhagik iMaflnd. ij..F,-E 0 


BABAIRB, AMABUt OOIULAeU PBOfiPBR BBDOllnB, 

Barox be (x78a-i866), French statesman and hiatoriaa, the 
son irf an advocate, was bom at Biorn on the loth of June 1982. 
At the age of sixteen he enteitd the Bcole Polytechnsqaa at 
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Faris, and at twenty obtained his first appointment in the dvil 
lervice. His abilities secured him rapid prom^on, and in 1806 
he obtained the post of auditor to the council of state. After 
being employed in several political missions in Germany, Poland 
and Spain, during the next two years, he became prefect of 
Vendie. At the time of the return of Napoleon 1 . he held the 
prefecture of Nantes, and this post he immediately resigned. 
On the second restoration of the Bourbons he was made councillor 
of state and secretary-general of the ministry of the interior. 
After filling for several years the post of director-general of 
indirect taxes, he was created in 1819 a peer of France and was 
prominent among the Liberals. After the revolution of July 1830, 
M. de Barante was appointed ambassador to Turin, and five 
years later to St I’ctersbuig. Throughout the reign of Louis 
Philippe he remained a supporter of the government; and after 
the fall of the monarchy, in February 1848, he withdrew from 
political affairs and retired to his country seat in Auvergne. 
Shortly itefore his retirement he had been made grand cross of 
the Legion of Honour. Barante’s Histoire des dues de Bourgogne 
de la maison de Valois, which appeared in a series of volumes 
between 1824 and 1828, procured him immediate admission to 
the French Academy. Its narrative qualities, and purity of 
style, won high praise from the romantic school, but it exhibits 
a lack of the critical sense and of scientific scholarship. Amongst 
his other literary works are a Tableau de la litterature fran^aise 
au dixhmtiime siicle, of which several editions were published ; 
Des Communes rt de Varistocraiie (1821); a French translation 
of the dramatic works of Schiller; Questions conslituBonneUes 
(1850); Histoire de la Conoention Nationale, which appeared 
in six volumes between 1851 and 1853 ; Histoire du Directoire 
de la Ripublique franqaise (1855); Etudes historiques et bio- 
graphiques (1857); La Vie politique dr M. Royer-CoUard (1861). 
The version of Hamlet for Guizot’s Shakespeare was his work. 
He died on the 22nd of November 1866. 

His Souvenirs were published by his grandson (Paris, iSgu-ijy). 
8 eealso the article by Guizot in the deux ftfondes, July 

BARABAT, a subdivisional town in the district of the Twenty- 
four Parganas, Bengal, India. For a considerable time Barasat 
town was the headquarters of a joint magistracy, known as the 
“ Barasat District,” but in 1861, on a readjustment of boundaries 
Barasat district was abolished by order of government, and 
was converted into a subdivision of the Twenty-four Parganas. 
Pop. (1901) 8634. It forms a striking illustration of the rural 
character of the so-called *' towns ” in Bengal, and is merely 
an agglomeration of 41 separate villages, in which all the opera¬ 
tions of husbandry go on precisely as in the adjacent hamlets. 

BARA-nBR, JOHANN PHIUPP (1721-1740), German scholar 
of precocious genius, was bom at Schwabach near Nuremberg 
on the loth of January 1721. His early education was most 
carefully conducted by his father, the pastor of the French 
church at Schwabach, and so rafnd was his progress that by the 
time he was five years of age he could speak French, Latin 
and Dutch with ease, and read Greek fluently. He then studied 
Hebrew, and in three years was able to translate the Hebrew 
Bible into Latin or Fre.ich. He collected materialsfor a dictionary 
of rare and difficult Hebrew words, with critical and philological 
observations; and when he was about eleven years old trans¬ 
lated from the Hebrew Tudela’s Jlinerarium. In his fourteenth 
year he was admitted master of arts at Halle, and received into 
the Royal Academy at Beriin. Hie last years of his short life 
he devoted to the study of history and antiquities, and had 
collected materials for histories of the Tlurty Years’ War and 
of Anthrimtarianism, and for an Inquiry concerning Egyptian 
AntiquiBes. His health, which had always been weak, gave 
way completely under these labours, and he died on the 5th of 
October 1740, He had published eleven separate works, and 
left a great quantity of manuscript. 

BARATYNSKI. JEWBENII ABMMOTIOH (1800-1844), 

' Rtieiian poet, was ethieated at the'iuya! sdiool at St Reftersbiirg 
and then entered the army. He served for eight years in 
Finland, where he composed his first poem Eda. Through the 
interest of frimds he obtained leave from the tsar to retire from ' 
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the army, and settled in 1827 near Moscow. There he completed 
his chief work The Gipsy, a poem written in the style of Pushkin. 
He died in 1844 At Naples, whither he had gone for the sake of 
the milder climate. 

A collected edition oi his poems appeared at St I'etersburg, lu 
2 vols. in 1835: later editions, Moscow 1869, and Kazan 1884. 

BARB. (i)(From Lat. barba, a beard), a term used in various 
senses, of the folds of mucous membrane under the tongue of 
horses and cattle, and of a disease affecting that part, of the 
wattles round the mouth of the barbel, of the backward turned 
points of an arrow and of the piece of folded linen worn over the 
neck by nuns. (2) (From Fr. barbe, meaning " from Barbary ''), 
a name applied to a breed of horses imported by the Moors into 
Spain from Barbary, and to a breed of paeons. 

BARBACBNA, an inland town of Brazil, in the state of Minas 
Geraes, 150 m. N.N.W. of Rio de Janeiro and about 3500 ft. 
above sea-level. The surrounding district is cliiefly agricultural, 
producing cofiee, sugar-cane, Indian com and cattle, and the 
town has considerable commercial importance. It is also noted 
for its healthiness and possesses a large sanatorium much fre¬ 
quented by convalescents from Rio de Janeiro during the hot 
season. Barbacena was formerly a principal distributing centre 
for rite mining districts of Minas Geraes, but this distinction 
was lost when the railway^ were extended beyond that point. 

BARBADOS, or Bajibadobs, an island in the British West 
Indies. ltlies78m.E.ofStVincent,ini3°4'N.and59°37'W.; 
is 21 m. long, 14$ m. atits broadest, and 166 sq. m. (106470 acres) 
in extent (roughly equalling the Isle of Wight). Its coasts are 
encircled with coral reefs, extending in some places 3 m. seaward. 
In its configuration the island is elevated but not mountainous. 
Near the centre is its apex. Mount Hillaby (1100 ft), from which 
the land falls on all sides in a series of terraces to the sea. So 
gentle is tire incline of the hills that in driving over the well- 
constructed roads the ascent is scarcely noticeable. The only 
natural harbour is Carlisle Bay on the south-western coast, 
which, however, is little better than a shallow roadstead, only 
accessible to light draught vessels. 

Geology .—The oldest rocks of Barbados, known as the Scotland 
series, are of shallow water oripn, consisting of coarse grits, brown 
sandstones and sandy clays, m places saturated with petroleum 
and traversed by veins of inanjak. They have been folded and 
denuded, so as to fomr the foundation on which rest the later treds 
of the island. Upon the denuded edges of the Scotland beds lies 
the Oceanic series. It includes chalky limestones, siliceous 
earths, red clay, and, at the top, a layer of mudstone composed 
mainly of volcanic dust. The limestones contain Globigerina 
and other Foraminifera, the siliceous beds are made of Radiolaria, 
sponge spicules and diatoms, while the red clay closely resembles 
the red clay of the deepest parts of the oceans. There can be no 
doubt that the whole series was laid down in deep waters. The 
Oceanic series is generally overlaid directly, and unconformably, 
by coral hmestones ; but at Bissex Hill, at the base of the coral 
limestones, and resting unconformably upon the Oceanic series, 
there is a Globigerina marl. The Coral Limestone series lies 
indifferently upon the older beds. Although of no great thickness 
it covers six-sevenths of the island, rising in a series of steps or 
platforms to a height of nearly tioo ft. 

Even the Scotbuid series probably belongs to the Tertiary 
^stem, but owing to the want of diaracteristic fossils, it is 
impossible to determine with any degree of certainty the precise 
bomotaxis of the several formations. Jukes-Browne and 
Harrison ascribe the Scotland beds to the Eocene or Oligocene 
period, the Oceanic series to the Miocene, the Bissex Hill marb 
to the Pliocene, and the coral limestones partly to the Pliocene 
and partly to the Pleistocene. But these oorrelations rest upon 
imp^ect evidence. 

Sandstone, and clays suitable for brick-making, ate found in 
the district of Scotland, so called fnmi a fancied resemblance to 
Ae Highlands of North Britain. The only other mineral product 
is manjak, a species of asphalt, also found in this district and to 
some extent exported. 

Climate, d’c.—The climate of Barbados is pleasant. The 
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seasons are divided into wet and dry, the latter (extending (ram 
December to the end rf May) being also the cold season. The 
temperature ranges from 70° F. to 86° F., rarely, even on the 
coldest days, falling below 65° F. The average annual rainfall 
is about 60 in., September being the wettest month. For eight 
months the invigorating N.E. trade winds temper the tropical 
heat. The absence of swamps, the porous nature of the soil, 
and the extent of cultivation account for the freedom of the island 
from miasma. Fever is unknown. The climate has a beneficial 
effect on pulmonary diseases, especially in their earlier stages, 
and is remarkable in arresting the decay of vital power consequent 
upon old age. Leprosy occurs amongst the negroes, and elephan¬ 
tiasis is so frequent as to be known as “ Barbados Iq;.” 

Industrifs .—The cultivation of sugar was first introduced in 
the middle of the t7th century, and owing to the cheapness 
of lalK)ur, the extreme fertility of the soil and the care bestowed 
on its cultivation, became the staple product of the island. 
Cotton growing has recently become of importance. The few 
other industries include rum distilleries and factories for chemicals, 
ice and tobacco. A railway a8 m. long runs from Bridgetown 
partly round the coast. The island is a place of call for almost 
all the steamships plying to and from the West Indies, and is a 
great centre of distribution. There is direct communication at 
frequent intervals with England, the United States, Canada and 
the other West Indian islands. 

Fopulafitm and Administration .—The greater part of the 
inhabitants belong to the Church of England, which exceeds in 
numbers the combined total of all other denominations. The 
island is the see of a bishop, who, with the clergy of all creeds, 
is paid by the government. The chief educational establishment 
is Codrington College, founded by Colonel Christopher Codrington, 
whoin t7io bequeathed two estates to the Societyfor the Propaga¬ 
tion of the Gospel. It trains young men for holy orders and is 
affiliated to the university of Durham. Harrison College and 
The I.odge are secondary schools for boys. Queen’s College for 
girls. Tliere are several second grade and a large number of 
primary schools. The colony possesses representative institutions 
but not respoasible government. The crown has a veto on 
legislation and the home government appoints the public officials, 
excepting the treasurer. The island is administered by a 
governor, assisted by an executive council, a legislative council 
of 9 nominated members, and a house of assembly of 24 
members elected on a limited franchise. Barbados is the 
headquarters of the Imperial Agricultural Department of the 
West Indies, to which (under Sir Daniel Morris) the island owes 
the development of cotton growing, &c. The majority of the 
population consists of negroes, passionately attached to the 
island, who have a well-marked physiognomy and dialect of 
their own, and are more intelligent than the other West Indian 
negroes. They outnumber the whites by 9 to i. Barbados is 
one of the most densely populated areas in the world. In 1901 
the numbers amounted to 195,588, or 1178 to the sq. m., and in 
1906 they were 196,287. There are no crown lands nor forests. 

Towns .—Bridgetown (pop. 21,000), the capital, situated on 
the S.W. coaiit, is a pretty town nestling at the foot of the hills 
leading to the uplands of the interior. It has a cathedral, 
St Michael's, which also serves as a parish church. In Trafalgar 
Square stands the earliest monument erected to the memory of 
Nelson. There are a good many buildings, shops, pleasure 
grounds, a handsome rnffitaiy parade and exquisite beadies. 
Pilgrim, the residence of the governor, is a fine mansion about 
a mile from the city. Fontobelle and Hastings are fashionable 
suburban watering-places with gpod sea-bathii^. Speighstown 
(tyoo) is the only other town of any size. 

H«itofy.-^<^nions differ as to the derivation of the name of 
the island. It may be the Spanish word for the hanging branches 
of a vine which strike root in the ground, or the name may have 
been given from a species of bearded fig-tree. In the i6th-centuiy 
maps the name is variously rendered St Bernardo, Bemados, 
Barbudoso, Bamodos and Bamodo. There are more numerous 
traces of ^ Carib Indians here than in any other of the Antilles. 
Barbados is thw^ht to have been first visited the Portuguese. 


its history has some special features, showing as it does the 
process of peaceful colonizatian, for the island, acquired without 
conquest, has never been out of the possession of the British. 
It was touched in 1605 by the British ship “ Olive Blossom," 
whose crew, finding it uninhabited, took possession in the name 
of Junes I.; but the first actual settlement was made in 1625, 
at the direction of Sir William Courteen under the patent of 
Lord Leigh, afterwards earl of Marlborough, to whom the island 
had been granted by the king. Two years later, a compromise 
having been effected with Lord Marlborough, a grant of the 
island was obtained by the earl of Carlisle, whose claim was 
based on a grant, from the king, of all the Caribbean islands in 
1624 : and in 1628 Charles Wolferstone, a native of Bermuda, 
was appointed governor. In the same year sixty-four settlers 
arrived at Carlisle Bay and the present capital was founded. 
During the Civil War in England many Royalists sought refuge 
in Barbados, where, under Lord Willoughby (who had leased the 
island from the earl of Carlisle), they offered stout resistance to 
the forces of the Commonwealth. Willoughby, however, was 
ultimately defeated and exiled. After the Restoration, to 
appease the planters, doubtful as to the title under which they 
held the estates which they had converted into valuable 
properties, the proprietary or patent interest was abolished, 
and the crown took over the government of the island ; a duty 
of 4i % on all exports being imposed to satisfy the claims of 
the patentees. In 1684, under the governorship of Sir Richard 
Dutton, a census was taken, according to which the population 
then consisted of 20,000 whites and 46,000 slaves. The European 
wars of the i8th century caused much suffering, as the W est 
Indies were the scene of numerous battles between the British 
and the French. During this period a portion of the 4) % duty 
was returned to the colony in the form of the governor’s salary. 
In the course of the American War of Independence Barbados 
again experienced great hardships owing to the restrictions 
placed upon the importation of provisions from the American 
colonies, and in 1778 the distress became so acute that the 
British government had to send relief. For three years after the 
peace of Amiens in 1802 the colony enjoyed uninterrupted calm, 
but in 1805 it was only saved from falling into the hands of the 
French by the timely arrival of Admiral Cochrane. Since that 
date, however, it has remained unthreatened in the possession of 
the British. The rupture between Great Britain and the United 
States in 1812 caused privateering to be resumed, the trade of 
the colony being thereby almost destroyed. This led to an 
agitation for the repeal of the 4I % duty, but it was not till 
1838 that the efforts to secure this were successful. The abolition 
of slavery in 1834 was attended by no iU results, the slaves 
continuing to work for their masters as hired servants, and a 
period of great prosperity succeeded. The proposed confedera¬ 
tion of the Windward Islands in 1876, however, provoked riots, 
which occasioned considerable loss of life and property', but 
secured for the people their existence as a separate colony. 
Hurricanes are the scouige of Barbados, those of 1780, 1831, 
and 1898 being so disastrous as to necessitate relief measures on 
the part of the home government 

See Ligon, Historfaf Harbados (1637): Oldmixon, British Empirt 
in Amsrtea (1741); A Short History of Barbados (1768); Bsmarhs 
upon ths Short History (1768); Foyer, History of Barbados (1808); 
Capt. Thom. Southey, Caron. Hist, of W. Indies (1827); Schom- 
burgk. History of Barbados (1848); J, H. S. Moxby, Aeeount of a 
West Indian Sanatorium (1886); N. D, Davis, The Cavaliert and 
Roundheads of Barbados (1887); J. H, Stark, History and Guide to 
Barbados (1893); R. T. Hill, Cuba and Porto Rico (1897), For 
geology, see A. I. Jukes-Browno and J. B. Harrison, " The Geology 
of Barbados.” Quart. Joum. Geol. Soe. London, vOl. xlvil. (1891). 
pp. 197-250, VOI. xlvUi. (1892), pp. 170-226; ]. W. Gregory, " Con- 
tnbutione to the Palaeontolo^ and Physical Geology of the West 
Indies," ibid. vol. U. (1895), pp. 255-310; G. F. Franks and LB. 
Harrison, " The GloUgerina-marls and Basal Reef-rocks of Bar¬ 
bados," ibid. vot. liv. (189m, pp. 540-355: J. W. Spencer, “On 
the Geolr^cal and Ptwsical Development M Barbados ; with Notes 
on Trinidad,” ibid. vof. Iviii. (1902). pp; 334-367. 

BARBARA, BAIRT, a virgin martyr and saint of the Roman 
Catholic and Orthodox Eastern Churches, whose festival day U 
December 4th. Her legend b that she was immured in a tower 
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by her father who was oppoied to her marriage; that she was 
converted to Christianity by a follower of Origen, and that 
when her father ieamt ttts, he beheaded her. The place of her 
martyrdom is variously given as Heliopolis, as a town of Tuscany, 
and as Nicomedia, Bithynia, about the year 235. St Barbara is 
the patron saint of armourers and gunsmiths, and her protection 
IS sought specially against lightning. 

BARBARIAN (Gr. /ld/./i«/>os), the name among the early 
Greeks for all foreigners. The word is probably onomatopoetic, 
designed to represent the uncouth babbling of which languages 
other than their own appeared to the Greeks to consist. Even 
the Konmns were included in the term. The word soon 
assumed an evil meaning, becoming associated with the vices 
and savage natures of which they believed their enemies to 
be possessed. The Romans adopted llic word for all peoples 
other than those under Greco-Roman influence and domination. 
It has long become synonymous with a general lack of civilization. 

BARBARO. ERMOLAO (Hesmolaus Barbarus) (1454-1493), 
Italian scholar, was bom at Venice on the 21st of May 1454. 
At an early age he was sent to Rome, whore he studied under 
Pom()onius Laetus. He completed his education at the uni¬ 
versity of Padua, where he was appointed professor of philosophy 
in 1477. Two years later he revisited Venice, but returned to 
Padua when the plague broke out in his native city. He was 
sent on various missions to persons of high rank, amongst tliem 
Pope Innocent VIII., by whom he was nominated to the im¬ 
portant office of patriarch of Aquileia (1491). The Vene^n 
senate, however, refused to ratify the appointment, which, 
contrary to the law, he had accepted without first obtaining its 
sanction. He was banished and forced to resign the patriarchate, 
under the tlueat of being punished vicariously by the confiscation 
of his father's property. Barbarus remained at Rome, in receipt 
of a small penuon from the pontifical government, until bis death 
(probably from the plague) on the 14th of June r493 (according 
to some, two years later). He edited and translated a number 
of classical works, of which the most important were: Ctutiga~ 
tiones Plinianae {14^2), in which he boast^ of having made 5000 
corrections in the text of Pliny’s Naiurd History ; Themistius’ 
Paraphrases of certain works of Aristotle (1480); Aristotle’s 
RAefonrit (published in 1544); CastigatioaesinPompeniumMelam 
(»49.t). 

BARBAR0S8A(“ Redbeard ”),the name given by the Chnstians 
to a family of Turlash admirals and sea rovers of the i6th century, 
—Arbuj and Khizr (alias Khair-ed-Pin) and Hassan the son of 
Khair-cd-Din. As late os 1840, Captain Walsin Esterhazy, 
author of a history of the Turldsh rule in Africa, ventured the 
guess that " Barfaaiossa ” was simj^y a mispronunciation of 
BfibA Arouj, and the supposition has been widely accepted. 
But the prefix Bdhfi was nut applied to Arouj by contemporaries. 
His name is given in Spanish or Italian form as Orux ” or 
“ Harrach ” or “ Ordiche.” The contemporary Arab chronicle 
published by S. Rang and F. Penis in 1837 says explicitly that 
Barburossa was the name applied by Christians to Khair-ed-Pin. 
It was no doubt a nickname given to the family on account of 
their red or tawny lieards (Lat. barba). The founder of the family 
was Yakub, a kaumehat, probably of Albanian blood, who 
settled in Mitylene after its conquest by the Turks. He was a 
coasting trader and skipper, and had four sons—Elias, Isaak, 
Arouj and Khin, dl said to have been bom after 148a. Khizr 
became a potter and Isaak a trader. Elias and Arouj took to 
sea roving. In an action with a galley of the Knights of Saint 
John, then established at Rhodes, Enas was killed and Arouj 
token prisoner; the latter was ransomed by n Turkish pasha 
and returned to the sea. For some time he served the Mamdukes 
who still held Egypt. During the conflict between the Mamelukes 
and the sultan Selim 1 ., he considered it more prudent to transfer 
himself to Tunis. The incessant conflicts among the Berber 
princes of northern Africa gave him employment as a merMnary, 
which he varied by piratical raids on the trade of the Christians. 
At Tunis he was jetned by Khizr, who took, or was enfbwed with, 
the name of Khair-ed-Uin. Isaak soon followed his brothers. 
Arouj and Khair-ed-Din joined the exiled Moors of Granada in 
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raids on the Spanish coast. They also pushed their fortunes by 
fighting for, or murdering and supplantii^, the native African 
princes. Their headquarters were in the island of Jerba in the 
Gulf of Gabes. They attempted in 1512 to take Bougie from the 
Spaniards, but were beaten ofi, and Arouj lost an arm, shattered 
by an arquebus shot. In 1514 tiiey took Jijelli from the Genoese, 
and after a second beating at Bougie in 1515 were called in by 
the natives of Cherchd and Algiers to aid them against the 
Spaniards. They occupied the towns and murdered the 
native ruler who called them in. The Spaniards still held the 
little rocky island which gives Algiers its name and forms the 
harbour. In 1518 Arouj was drawn away to take part in a 
civil war in Tlem^en. He promptly murdered the prince he 
esune to support and seized the town for hinwelf. The rival 
party thm ^led in the Spaniards, by whom Arouj was expelled 
and slain while fleeing at the Rio ^ado. Khair-ed-Din clung 
to his possessions on the coast and appealed to the sultan Selim I. 
He was named beylerbey by the sultan, and with him began the 
establiehment of 'Turkish rule in northern Africa. For years he 
was engaged in subduing the native princes, and in carrying on 
warfare with the Christians. In 1519 he repelled a Spanish 
attack on Algiers, but could not expel bis enemies from the island 
till 1529. As a combatant in the forefront of the war with the 
Christians he became a greirt hero in Islam, and dreaded by its 
enemies under his name of Barbarossa. In 1534 he seized Tunis, 
acting as capitan pasha for the sultan Suleiman. The emperor 
Charles V. intervened on behalf of the native prince, retook the 
town, and destroyed great part of Barbarossa's fleet. The corsair 
retaliated by leading what remained of bis navy on a plundering 
raid to the Balearic Islands. During the remainder of his lif^ 
till 1547—Barbarossa, though still beylerbey of northern Africa, 
was mainly engaged as capitan pasha in co-operating with the 
armies of the sultan Suleiman m the east. He was absent from 
Algiers when it was attacked by Charles V. in 1541. In 1543-1544 
he commanded the fleet which Suleiman sent to the coast of 
Provence to support Francis I. Barbarossa would not allow the 
bells of the Christian churches to be rung while his fleet was at 
anchor in the ports. He plundered the coast of Italy on his 
way back to Constantinople. When he died in his palace at 
Constantinople he was succeeded as beylerbey of Africa by bis 
son Hassan. Hassan Barbarossa, like his father, spent must of 
his life in the Levant, but was occasionally in Africa when the 
influence of his family was required to suppress the disorders of 
the Turkish garrisons. He left it for the last time in 1567, and is 
said by Hammer-Purgstall to have been present at Lepanto in 
1571. His last years are obscure. 

Auiuokities. 2 'he Ihstory »/ the Ottoman Empire, by Joscpli von 
HaDimcr-I’urgstaU (French translation J. J. Hellert. jR35-t843). 
contains accounts of the Barbarossas. but requires to be corrected 
by other anthorities. See l.a Fondation de la rigimce d'Alger, 
histoire des Harheransse, ohronufue arahe du XV lam sihle, pub- 
lislied by Sander Rang and Ferdinand Denis, I’aris, 1837 for a 
curious Moslem version of their story. H. D. de Gramniont has 
colleeted later evidence in his Histoire d'Alger (Paris, 1887) ; and 
he discusses the origin of the name in a paper contributed to the 
Rivue Afrienine, No. 171. Their campaigns are told in a readable 
way with the advantage of technical knowledge by Ad. J uricn dc 
la Gravi^c in Les Corsaires harbaresques et la marine de Soliman le 
Grand (1887), and Doria et Baiberousse (1886). The History of the 
Maritime Wars of the Turks, by Hajji Khalifa (translated bv J. 
Mitcliell for the Oriental Translation Fund, 1831!, is said to have 
been founded on evidence collected by order of tlie sultan Suleiman. 

BABBAROmC, CHARLES JEAN MARIE (x 767 -i 794 )> French 
revolutionist, was educated at first by the Oratorians of MaiseilleE 
then studied law, and became a successful advocate. He was 
appointed secretary (greffler) to the commune of Marseilles, and 
in 1792 was commission^ to go to the Legislative Assembly and 
demand the accusation of the directory of tl» department of 
Boudies-du-Rhone, as accomplice in a royalist movement in 
Arles. At Paris he was received in the Jacobin .club and entered 
into relations with J. P. Urissot and the Rolands. It was at his 
instigation that Marseilles sent to Paris the battalion of volunteers 
which contributed to the insurrection of the leth of August 1792 
against the king. Returning to Uaneilles te helped to repress 
a royalist movement at Avignon and on uUiarJa<»bin movement 
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at Uarseilles, and was elected deputy to the Convention by 775 
votes out of 776 voting. From the first he posed as an oppment 
of the Mountain, accurod Robespierre of aiming at the Stator- 
ship (35th of September 1792), attacked Marat, and ptxrposed to 
break up the commune of Paris. Then he got the act of accusa¬ 
tion against Louis XVI. adopted, and in tihe trial voted for his 
death “ without appeal and without delay.” During the final 
struggle between Girondists and the Mountain, he refused | 
to resign as deputy and rejected the offer made by the sections 
of Paris to give hostages for the arrested representatives. He 
succeeded in escaping, first to Caen, where he organized the civil 
war, then to Saint-Emilkm near Bordeaux, where he wrote his 
Mmoim, which were published in 1822 by his son, and re-edited 
in 1866. Discovered, he attempted to shout himself, but was 
only wounded, and was taken to Bordeaux, where he was 
guillotined when his identity was established. 

See Ch. Vatel, ChartoUe Cordav et Us Gmimiitts (Paris. 1873); 
A. Aulord, jUs OraUurs <U Ui Ligulalwe tt de la Convenliun (Pans, 
2nd ed.. l<jot>). 

BARBARY, the general designation of that part of northern 
Africa bounded E. by Egypt, W. by the Atltuitic, S. by the 
Sahara and N. by the Mediterranean, comprising the states of 
Morocco, A%eria, Tunisia and Tripoli. The name is derived 
from the Berbers, the chief inhabitants of the region. 

BARBARY APE, a tailless monkey inhalnting Algeria, 
Morocco, and the rock of Gibraltar (where it may have been 
introduced), and referable to tlie otherwise Asiatic group of 
macaques, in which it alone represents the subgenus Inuus. 
This monkey, Macacus inuus, is light yellowish-brown above 
and yellowish-white lielow, with the naked part of the face 
flesh-coloured. It is entirely terrestrial in habits, at least on 
Gibraltar, and goes about in droves. 

BARBARY PIRATES. The coast population of northern 
Africa has in past ages been addicted to piratical attacks on the 
shores of Europe opposite. Throughout the decline of the 
Roman empire, the barbarian invasions, the Mahummedan 
conquest and the middle ages, mere piracy always existed by 
the side of the great strife of peoples and reli^ons. In the course 
of the 14th century, when the native Berber dynasties were 
in decadence, piracy became particularly flagrant. The town 
of Bougie was then the most notorious haunt of these “ skimmers 
of the sea.” But the savage robber powers which, to the dis¬ 
grace of Europe, infested the commerce and the coasts, not only 
of the Mediterranean but even for a time of the ocean; who were 
not finally suppressed till the 19th century was well advanced; 

' and who are properly known as the Barbary pirates, arose in 
the i6th century, attained thnr greatest height in the 17th, 
declined gradually throughout the i8th and were extinguished 
about J830. Isolated cases of piracy have occurred on the Rif 
coast of Morocco even in our time, but the pirate communities 
which lived by plunder and could live by no other resource, 
vanished with the French conquest of Algiers in 1830. They are 
intimately connected with the general history of northern Africa 
from about 1492 to their end. The story of the establishment of 
Turkish rule in northern Africa and of the revolutions of Morocco 
must be sought under the heads of Turkey, Tripou, Tunisia, 
Algeria and Morocco. 

In dealing with the pirates, it will be suffident to note a few 
leading dates. The conquest.of Granada in 1492 by the Catholic 
sovereigns of Spmn drove many Moors into exile. They revenged 
themselves by piratical attach on the Spanish coast. They had 
the help of Moslem adventurers from the Levant, of whom the 
most successful were Arouj and his brother Khair-ed-Din, natives 
of Mitylene, both of whom were known to the Christians Ipr 
the ni^name of Barbarossa (g-n.) or “ Redbeard.” Spain in 
self-defence began to conquer the coast towns of Oran, Alpers 
and Taras, .touj having fallen in battle with the Spaniards 
in i5i< 8, his brother Rbair-ed-Din appealed to Selim, the sultan 
of Ttnkey, iilio tent him troops. He drove the Spaniards in 
1529 fknm the rocky island in front of Algiers, where they bad a 
fen, and was the founefer of the Turki^ power. From about 
15x8 till tlie death of Uluch All in 1587, Algiers was the main reat 
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of government of the beylerbeys of northern Alri^ who ruled 
over Tripoli, Tunisia and Algeria. From 1587 till 1659, they 
were ruled by Turkish pashas, sent from (kmstantinople to govern 
for three years; but in the latter year a military lev^t in Algiers 
reduced the pashas to nonentities. From 1659 onwards, &ese 
African cities, though nomiiudly forming ports of the Turkish 
empire, were in fact anarchical military republics which chose 
their own rulers and lived by plunder. 

It may be pointed out that during the first period (15x8-1587) 
the lieylerbeys were admirals of the sultan, commanding great 
fleets and conducting serious operations of war for political ends. 
They were slave-hunters and their methods were ferocious, 
but their Christian enenucs were nmther more humane nor 
more chivalrous. After 15R7, plunder became the sole object 
of their successors -plunder of the native tribes on land and of 
all who went upon the sea. The maritime side of this long-lived 
brigandage was conducted by the captains, or rnses, who formed 
a class or even a corporation. (>uisers were fitted out by 
capitalists and commanded by the reises. Ten per cent of the 
value of the prizes was paid to tlie treasury of the pasha or h» 
suo^essors, wIk) bore the titles of Agha or Dey or Bey. Bougie 
was the chief shipbuilding port and the timber was mainly drawn 
from tlie country behind it. Until the 17th century the pirates 
used galleys, but a Flemish renegade of the name of Simon 
Denser taught them the advantage of using sailing ships. In this 
century, indeed, the main stren^ of the pirates was supplied 
by renegades from all parts of Christendom. An English 
gentleman of the distin^shed Buckinghamshire family of 
Verney was for a time among them at A^ers. This port was 
so much the most formidable that the name of Algerine came to 
lie used as synonymous with Barbary pirate, but the same trade 
was carried on, though with less energy, from Tripoli tuid Tunis— 
as also frran towns in the empire of Morocco, of wtuch the most 
notorious was Salli. The introduction of sailing ships gave 
increased scope to the activity of the pirates. WMe the galleys, 
being unfit for the high seas, were confined to the Mediterranean 
and the coast, the sailing vessels ranged into the Atlantic as far 
as the Canaries or even to Iceland. In 1631 a Flemish renegade, 
kiKiwn as Murad Reis, sacked Baltimore in Ireland, and carried 
away a number of captives who were seen in the slave-market 
of Algiers by the French historian Pierre Dan. 

The first half of the 17 th century may be described as the 
flowering time of the Barbary pirates. More than 20,000 captives 
were .said to be imprisoned in A^ers alone. The rich were allowed 
to redeem tiiemselves, but the pour were condemned to slavery. 
Their masters would not in many cases allow them to secure 
freedom by professing Mahommedarasm. A long list might be 

f lven of people of good social position, not only Italians or 
poniards, but German or Engliim travellers in the south, who 
were captives for a time. The chief sufferers were the inbabitante 
of the coasts of Sicily, Naples and Spain. But all traders be¬ 
longing to nations which did not pay blackmail in order to secure 
immunity were liable to be takm at sea. The payment of black¬ 
mail, disguised as presents or ransoms, did not always secure 
safety with these faithless barbarians. The most powerful states 
in Europe condescended to make payments to them and to 
tolerate their insults. Religious orders—Uus Redemptionists 
and Lazarites—were founded to work for the redemption of 
captives and large legacies were left for that purpose in many 
countries. The continued existence of this African piracy was 
indeed a disgrace to Europe, for it was due to tHe jealousies of 
the powers themselves. France encouraged them during her 
rivalry with Spain; and when she had no further need of them 
they were supported against her Great Britain and Holland. 

In the i8tb century British public men were not ashamed to 
say that Barbary piracy was a useful check on the competition 
of the weaker Mediterranean nations in the canying trade. • 
When Lord Exmontii sailed to coerce Alters in x&i6, he ex¬ 
pressed doubts in a private letter whether the suppression of 
(tiracy would be acceptable to tiie trading comimi^y. Every 
power was, indeed, drairuus to secure immunity for itself and 
more or less ready to compel Tripoli, Tunis, A%iers, SalU and 
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the rest to respect its trade and its subjects. In 1655 the British 
admiral, Robert Blake, was sent to teach them a lesson, and he 
gave the Tunisians a severe beating. A long series of expeditions 
was undertaken by the British fleet during the reign of Charles II., 
sometimes single-handed, sometimes in combination with the 
Dutch. In 1682 and 1683 the French bombarded Algiers. On 
the second occasion the Algerines blew the French consul from 
a gun during the action. An extensive list of such punitive 
expeditions could be made out, down to the American operations 
of 1801-5 tt"'! attack pushed 

home, and it rarely happened that the aggrieved Christian state 
refused in the end to make a money payment in order to 
secure peace. The frequent wars among them gave the pirates 
numerous opportunities of breaking their engagements, of which 
they never failca to take advantage. 

After the general pacification of 1815, the suppression of 
African piracy was universally felt to be a necessity. Tlie 
insolence of a Tunisian .squadron which sacked Palma in the 
island of Sardinia and carried off j 58 of its inhabitants, roused 
widespread indignation. Other influences were at work to bring 
about their extinction. Great Britain had acquired Malta and 
the Ionian Islands and had now many Mediterranean subjects. 
She was also engaged in pressing the other European powers to 
join with her in the suppression of the slave trade which the 
Barbary states practised on a large scale and at the expense of 
Europe. The suppression of the trade was one of the objects of 
the congress of Vienna. Great Britain was called on to act for 
Europe, and in 1816 Lord Exmouth was sent to obtain treaties 
from Tunis and Algiers. His first visit produced diplomatic 
documents and promises and he sailed for England. While he 
was negotiating, a number of British subjects had been brutally 
ill-treated at Bona, without his knowledge. The British govern¬ 
ment sent him back to secure reparation, and on the 27th of 
August, in combination with a Dutch squadron under Admiral 
Van de Capellen, he administered a smashing bombardment to 
Algiers. The lesson terrified the pirates both of that city and of 
Tunis into giving up over 3000 prisoners and making fresh 
promises. But they were not reformed and were not capable of 
reformation, Algiers renewed its piracies and slave-taking, 
though on a smaller scale, and the measures to be taken with it 
were discussed at the conference or congress of Aix-la-Chapelle 
in 1818. In 1824 another British fleet under Admiral Sir Harr)- 
Neal had again to bombard Algiers. The great pirate city was 
not in fact Sioroughly tamed till its conquest by France in 1830. 

Authorities.— The Hisloite d'Alger of H. D. de Grammont (Paris, 
1887) is based on original authorities. Sir K. I.. I’layfair’s Scourge 
of Chrisundom (London, 1884) gives the history of the British con¬ 
sulate in Algiers. The main authorities for the early bistort' of tlie 
Barbary states arc: —Luis del Marmol Carvajol, Descripcioii de A frica 
(Granada, 1573): Diego de Hacdo, Topographia e Hisloria General de 
Ariel (Valladolid, 1612); and Pire Pierre Dan, Histoire de Barbaric 
et de aei corsaires (Paris, 1037). The readable treatises of Ad, Turien 
de la Graviire, all published in Pans, Doria et Barbenmsse (1886), 
l.es Corsaires barbaresaues (1887), /.« Chevaliers de Malle (1887), and 
l.tt Guerre de Ckypre (1888), deal with the epoch of the bevlerbeys 
.md the regular wars. For American work see Gardner Weld Alien, 
Our Nmy and the Borbary Corsairs (New York, 1905). (U. H.) 

BARBAULD, ANNA USTITIA (1743-1825), English poet and 
miscellaneous writer, was bom at Kibworth-Harcourt, in 
Leicestershire, on the 20th of June 1743. Her father, the Rev. 
John Aikin, a Presbyterian minister and schoolmaster, taught 
itis daughter l^atin and Greek. In 175K Mr Aikin removed his 
ftunily to Warrington, to act as theological tutor in a dissenting 
academy there. In 1773 Miss Aikin ;published a volume of 
Poms, whidi was very successful, and co-operated witii her 
brother. Dr John Aikin, in a volume of Miseellmttms Pieces in 
Prose. In 1774 she married Rochemont Barbauld, a member of 
a French Protestant family settled in England. He had been 
educated in die academy at Warrir^n, and was minister of 
a Presbyterian church at Palgrave, in Suff<^, where, with his 
wife’s help, he eetaUished a boarding school. Her admirable 
Hyitms in Prose and Early Lessons were written for their pupils. 
In 1785 she left England for the continent with her husband, 
whose health was seriously impaired. On their return about 


two years later, Mr Barbauld was appointed to a church at 
Hampstead. In 1802 they removed to Stoke Newington. Mrs 
Barbauld became well known in London literary circles. She 
collaborated with Dr Aikin in his Evenings at Home; in 1795 
she published an edition of Akenside’s Pleasures of Imaginaiion, 
with a critical essay ; two years later she edited Collins's Odes ; 
in 1804 she published a selection of papers from the English 
Essayists, and a selection from Samuel Richardson’s corre- 

r ndence, with a biographical notice ; in 1810 a collection of 
British Novelists (50 vols.) with biographical and critical 
notices; and in 1811 her longest poem, Eighteen Hundred and 
Eleven, giving a gloomy view of the existing state and future 
prospects of Britain. This poem anticipated Macaulay in 
contemplating the prospect of a visitor from the antipodes 
regarding at a future day the ruins of St Paul's from a broken 
arch of Blackfriars Bri^fe. Mrs Barbauld died on the 9th of 
March 1825 ; her husband had died in 1808. A collected 
edition of her works, with memoir, was published by her niece, 
Lucy Aikin, in 2 vols., 1825. 

S«' A. I., le Breton, Memoir of Mrs Barbauld (1874); G. A. Elli,-., 
Life and Letters of Mrs A. L. Barbauld (1874); and Lady Thackeray 
Ritchie, A Booh of Sibyls (18S3). 

BARBECUE (Span, barbacoa), originally a framework on posts 
placed over a fire on which to dry or smoke meat; hence, a 
gridiron for roasting whole animals, and in Cuba an upper floor 
on which fruit or grain is stored. In the United States the word 
means an open-air feast, either political or social, where whole 
animals are roasted and eaten, and hogsheads of beer and other 
vast quantities of food and drink consumed. 

BARBED WIRE, a protective variety of fencing, consisting 
usually of several strands of wire twisted together with sharp 
spikes or points clinched or fastened into the strands. 

In the United States, barbed wire for fencing was originally 
suggested to meet conditions existing in the we.stern states, by 
reason of the large cattle-raising industry in sections where 
timlier was scarce. Prior to its introduction, a No. 9 round or 
oval iron wire was popular on the frontier of the United States 
and in South America, as a fencing material. I>arge amounts 
were used annually fur this purpose, but iron lacked strength, 
and single wire strand was not fully satisfactory on account of 
stretching in warm and contracting in cold weather, and of thus 
being broken. Cattle would rub against a smooth fence, and this 
constant pressure loosened the posts and broke the wire. To 
overcome this defect, ingenious people—the most successful 
being farmers—set themselves to find a way by which wire could 
be used and at the same time be free from destruction by the' 
animals it was intended to confine. This investigation resulted 
in the invention of barbed wire. Soon after, automatic machinery 
was invented for rapidly and cheaply placing the barb upon the 
smooth wire, so that the cost of barbed wire is much less than the 
cost of smooth wire when it was in general use. So immediately 
did barbed wire find favour with the fanners of the United States, 
and, in fact, all over the world, that the manufacture of wire 
was revolutionized. 

The history of barbed wire fencing is of recent date. In the 
United States—the real home of this industri’—^patents were 
taken out by Lucien B. Smith, Kent, Ohio, in 1867 ; by William 
B. Hunt, of Scott, N.V., at almost the same time; and by 
Michael Kelly, of New York, a year later. The practical begin¬ 
ning of the industry, however, was in the patents issued to 
Joseph F. Glidden, De Kalb, Ill., 1874, on terbed fence wire, 
and during the same year, to Joseph F. Glidden and Phineas 
W. Vaughan, for a machine to manufacture the same. These 
inventions were tlie foundation of the system of patents under 
which barbed wire has been protected and sold. The develop¬ 
ment of the barbed wire industry would hardly have been possil^ 
without steel. Iron wire, used for fencing prior to the introduc¬ 
tion of steel, was not suitable, seeing that iron does not poss^ 
sufficient tensile strength and lacks homogeneity, qualities 
whidi Bessemer and open-hearth steds possess in a high degree. 

The advantages of galvanized barbed wire fencing are that it 
is almost imperishable; is no burden on the posts; does not 
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cmpose the wind with enough surface to nek the posts, ^us 
•bowing water to settle around them and rot them; is ecmiomical, 
not only in the compamtive cheapness of its first cost but also ‘ 
in the amount of land covered by it; and is effective as a barrier 
against all kinds of stock and a protection against dogs and wild 
beasts. Cattle, once discovering what it is, v^l not press against 
it, nor even go near it, and thus it becomes an effective means of 
dividing the farmer’s ranch into such fields as he may desire. 
It is quickly and cheaply constructed, and has the advantage of 
freedom from harbouring weeds. It affords no impediment to 
the view. A man can see across his farm, and ascertain what is 
going on in every portion within the scope of vision, as pltunly 
as if there were no fences. It does not contribute to the formation 
of snow drifts as do other kinds of efficient fence. This makes 
it a favourite form of fencing for railroads and along highways. 
Finally, barbed wire composed of two wires twist^ together, 
once firmly put in place, will retain its taut condition through 
many seasons without repair. The fact of the wire being twisted 
allows it to adapt itself to all the varying temperatures. 

The introduction of barbed wire met with some opposition in 
America on supposed humanitarian grounds, but ample and 
extended tests, both of the economy and the humanity of the 
new material, silenced this objection. Now no American farmer, 
especially in the west, ever thinks of putting any other kind of 
fencing on his farm, unless it may be the new types of meshed 
wire field fencing which have been coming so generally into use 
.since 1899. Generally speaking, the use of barbed wire fencing 
in other countries has not l)een as extensive as in the western 
United States. While it has been used on a comparatively large 
scale in Argentina and Australia, both these countries use a much 
larger quantity of plain wire fence, and in Argentina there is an 
important consumption of high-carlxm oval fence wire of great 
strength, which apparently forms the only kind of fence that 
meets the conditions in a satisfactory manner. 

It is interesting to note the largely increased demand for meshed 
wire field fencing in the more thickly settled )>ortions of the United 
Slates, and along the lines of milway. Beginning with 1899, there 
has been an annual increase in this demand, owing to the scarcity 
and high coat of lalmnr, and the discontinuing of the building of 
rail fcnciw. Meshed wire is considered by many a better enclosure 
for small animals, like sheep and hogs, than the Imrbcd wire fence. 
Barbed wire has been (lopular with railroads, but of late meshed 
win- fencing has been substituted with advantage, the fabric being 
made of wires of larger diameter than formerly, to insure greater 
stability. The popularity of barbed win- is nest shown by the 
following statistics;— 


Approximate Production for the United States 


Year. 

Tnns barl)ed wire. I 

Tons meshed field fencing. 

1874 

s 


•875 

300 


1870 

j,500 


1877 

7,000 


1878 

13,000 


1B79 

a's.ocD 


x88o 

40,000 


1890 

125,000 


1900 

200,000 

50,000 

1907 

250,0<X> 

425.000 


Barbed wire is usually shipped to customen on wooden spools, 
each holding approximately 100 lb or 80 to 100 rods. A hole is 
provided through the centre of the spool for uLserting a bar, on 
which the reel can revolve for unwinding the wire as it is put up. 
Alter the wire is stretched in place, it is attached to the wooden posts 
by means of galvanized steel wire staples, ordinarily made from 
No, 9 wire. Tiiey are cut with a sharp, long, diagonal point and can 
Iw easily ^ven into the ]>osts. On account of the rapid decay and 
destruction of wooden fiosis, steel posts have become popular, as 
also have reinforced concrete posts, which add materially to the 
durability of the fence, ft is essential that barbed wire should 
be stretwed with great care. For this purpose a suitable barbed 
wire stretcher is necessary, 

Barbed wire fencing e now manufactured In various pattem-i. 
The general p ro ce s s may be ontUnod briefly as follows ;—The wire 
is made of mt Bessemer or Siemens-Maran steel, and is drawn 
in the wire mill in the usual way. Galvanizing is done by a con- 
tinnous process. The coil of wire to be galvanisM is placed on a reel. 
The first end of the wire is led longitudinally through an annealing 
raedliim—either red-hot lead er heated fire-brick tnbre—of sufficient 


length to soften tiie wire. From the annealing fnraaoe. tAe wire is 
fed longitudinally trough a bath of muriatic acid, which removes 
the scale, and from the acid, after a thorough washing ip «tBr. the 
wire passes through a bath of spelter, heated slightly above the 
melting p^t. After coming from the spelter and being cooled by 
water, the wire is wound on suitable tsike-up blocks into fimsbod 
coils. From 30 to 60 wires are pass^ aimultaneously ip parallel 
lines through this continuous galvanising apparatus, thus insuring 
a large output. The galvanizing gives the wire a bright flhlkh and 
serves to protect it from the corrosive action of the atmosphere. 
There is a considerable demand for painted fencing, in the mum- 
iacture of which the galvanizing is dispensed with, and the spools 
of finished barbed wire, as tlicy come from the barbing macliim-, 
arc submerged in paint and dried. The barbing and twisting tm 
gethcr of the two longitudinal strand wires is done by automane 
machinerv. A brief description of the manufacture of a andre point 
Giiddeu wire is as follows Two coils of wire on reels are plaoed 
behind the machine, designed to form the main or strand wires of 
the fence. One of the main wires passes throi^h the machine 
longitudinally. One or two coils of wire are placed on reels at either 
side of the machine for making 2 or 4 point wire respectively. 
These wires are fed into the machme at right angles to the ^ud 
wire. At each movement of the feeding mechanism, when fabn- 
eating 2 point wire, one cross wire is fed forward. A diagonal cut 
forms a sharp point on the first end. The wire is again fen forward 
and instantly wrapped firmly around one strand wire and cut on 
so as to leave a sh^i point on the incoming wire as before, while 
the bit of pointed wire ent off remains as a double-pointed ateel 
barb attached firmly to the strand wire. This wire armed with 
barbs at regular intervals passes on through a guide, where it is met 
by a second strand wire—a plain wire without barbs. The dnplax 
strand wires arc attached to a take-up reel, which is caused to revolve 
and take up the finiriied barbed wire simultaneously and in unison 
with the Ixirbing machme. In this way the strand wires are loosely 
twisted into a 2-ply strand, armed with bnrlw projecting at right 
angles in every direction. 

When once started, tlie operation ol barbed wire making is con¬ 
tinuous and rapid. The advantage of two strands is the automatic 
adjustment to clianges of temperature. When heat expands the 
strands, the twist simply loosens without causing a sag, and when 
cold contracts them, the twist tightens, all without materially 
altering the relative lengths of the combined wires. A barbed wire 
machine produces from 2000 to 3000 tb ol wire per day of ten hours. 

In some American states, the use of barbed wire is regulated by 
law, Imt as a rule these laws apply to placing barbed wire on high¬ 
ways. Others prohibit the use of barbed wire fenoiag to indicate 
the property Imo between different owners, unless botli agree to its 
use. lu some states the use ol barbed wurc is proliibitcd unless It 
has a top rail of lumlicr. 

Harbed wire is also employed in connexion witli ** olistftCtes in 
field fortifications, especially in what are known as ** high srire en¬ 
tanglements.” Pointed stakes or “ pickets," 4 It. liigh, are planted 
in rows and secured by ordinary wire to boldfiuta or pepi in the 
ground. Kach picket is connected to all around it, top and bottom, 
by lengths of barbed wire. 

In England, where the use of barbed wire has also become common, 
the Barbed Wire Act 1893 enacted that, where there is on any land 
adjoining a highway within the county or district ol _a local aotwrity. 
a fence which i.s made with barbed wire (•.». any wire with spikes or 
jagged projections), or in which barbed win- has been placed, and 
where such barbed wire may probably be injurious to persons or 
animals lawfully using the highway, the local authority may irauire 
the occupier of tlie land to abate the nuisance by seiving notux in 
writing upon him. If the occupier fails to do so within the specifipl 
time, the local authority may apply to a court of summary juris¬ 
diction, and such court, if satisfied that the barbed wire IS a nuisance, 
may by summary order direct the occupier to abate it, and on his 
failure to comply with tlie order within a reasonable time, the local 
authority may execute it and recover in a summary manner from 
tte occupier the expenses incurred. 

BARBEL (Barbus vulgaHs), a fish of the Cyprinid family, whicli 
is an inhabitant of the rivers of central Europe, and is very 
locally distributed in England. It has four barbels (Lat. harba, 
beard; fleshy appendages hating from the mouth), and the 
first ray of the short dorsal fin is strong, spine-like and serrated 
behind. It attains a we^ht iff 50 lb on the continent of Burem. 
The genus of which it b the type is a very large one, comp^jt^ 
about 300 species from Europe, Asia and Africa, airKnig which u 
the mahseer or mahaseer, the great sporting fish of India. 

BARBt-HARBOU. nRARCOlB, MARfjms dz (174^-1837), 
French politician, was'bom at Metz. He bcgpi hb ptMic can^ 
as intendant of San Domingo under the old ^me. At the close 
of 1789 he returned to FVance, and then plt^ hb services at 
the dbposal of the rtvolutiormiy government. In he was 
sent to Regensbuig'to help de NotuUes, the French arttbassador, 
in the negotiations with the diet of the Empire eoneeming the 
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poMdsmui of German princn in Atwce and Lorraine. Sinpect^ 
of treason, he was arrwrted on his return but set at liberty again. 
In 179s he was elected to the Council of the Ancients, where the 
general moderation of his attitude, especially in his opposition 
to the exclusion of nicies and the relations of tmigris from puhiic 
life, brought him nnder suspicion of lieing a royalist, though he 
pronounced a eulogy on Bonaparte for his success in Italy. 
At the etmp i'itat of the i8th Fructidor (Septemter 4) 1797, he 
was arrested and trani^ported to French Guiana. I ransferred to 
Oldron in 1799, he owed his liberty to Napoleon, after the iHtli 
Brumoire. In 1801 he Iwcame councillor of state and director 
of the puUk treasury, and in 180s a senator. In 1803 he 
negotiate the treaty by which Louisiana was ceded to the 
United State.s, iind was rewarded by the First Consul with a 
gift of 15s,ooc. IraiiM. In 1805 he was made grand officer of the 
legion 0/ honour and a count, and in 1808 he heciimc president 
of the cour drs cmtptet. In return for these favours, he adilressed 
Napoleon with servile compliments ; yet in 1814 he helped to 
draw up the act of abdication of the emperor, and declared to 
the {out dot camples, with reference to tlie invasion of France by 
the aUies, " united tor the most beautiinf ot causes, it is long 

since we have been so free as we now are in the presence of the 
foreigocr in arms.” In June 1814, J.ouis XVJ 11 . named him peer 
uf France and confirmed him in his office us president of tlie 
cMir des eompks. lleprived of his positions by Napoleon during 
the Hundred Days he was appointed minister of jnstice in the 
ministry of the due de Richelieu (August 1815). In this office he 
tried uosuccessfully to gnin tlie confidence of the ultra-royalists, 
and withdrew at the end uf nine months (May 10, 1816). 

In rS.yj, rdien Louis Philippe assumed the reins of government, 
Barbd-Marhois went, as president of the rour des eomptes, to 
compliroent him and was confirmed in his position. It was the 
sixth government be had served and all with servility. He 
held h« office until April 1834, and died on the isth uf February 
1837. He published various works, of which may be mentioned: 
Riflexions sur la cotome de Saint-Pomingue (1794), De la Guyane, 
fire. (t8t2), an Histotrr de la Louisiane ei la cession de cede coUmie 
■pm fa France aux Rtats-Unis, brc. (1828), and the story of his 
transportation after the i8th Fructidor in Journal d’un deporti 
non juge, a vols. (1834). 

BAUER (from Lot. barha, beard), one whose occupation it is 
to shave or trim lieards, a hairdresser. In former times the 
barber’s craft was dignified with the title of a profession, being 
conjoined with the art of surgert'. In France the barber-surgeons 
ware separated from tfie perroquiers, and inccuporated ax a 
distinct body in the reign of Louis XIV. In Finland barbers 
first received incorporation from Edward IV. m 1461. By 
3a Henry VIII. c. 42, th^ were united with the company of 
suigeem, it being enacted that the barbers should confim them- 
seivBs to the minor operations of blood-letting and drawing 
teeth, wh 9 e the surgeons were prohibited from “ barbery or 
shaving.’’ In 1745 harlicrs and surgeons were sefiarated into 
distinct corporations by 18 George II. c. 15. 'I'he barber’s shop 
WHS a favourite resort of ktle persons ; and in addition to its 
attraction as a focus of news, a lute, viol, or some such musical 
instrument, was always kept for the entertainment of waiting 
CBStomers. The barlW’s sign consisted of a striped pole, from 
which was suspended a basin, symbols the use cif which is still 
preserved. The fillet round the pede indicated the ribbon for 
bandaging the arm in bleedmg, and the basin the vessel to receive 
the blood, 

Sm ah* BsAan, and AhhuIs of lhe]ilmbet Smieone ot Lamlou 

BAWMBnH, the oarne of a powerful Italian family, originally 
of Tusew extraction, who settled in Ploienoe,during the early 
part of the lUh century. They Hcqpired gpent (wealth and 
influence;, and m 1693 Mstfeo Bortreriiu was raised t«tbe paf^ 
throne as UiImb VIll. He made bis brother, Antonio, a <hs- 
tu^uished soldier, and two ne^ews, cardiiwls, and gave to a 
third nephew, fhddeg^ the princ^wlity of Palestrina. Gnwt 
jeolou'.y of their increasing poww was excited amnagst the 
ncighhouring priaoes, and Odooido Famete, duke hi Faaaa, 


made war upon Taddeo, and defeated the papal troops. After 
the death uf Urban in 1644 his successor. Innocent X., showed 
hostility to the Barberini family. Taddeo fled to Pwis, where 
be died in i<i47, with him the family became extiimt in the 
male line. His daughter Cornelia married Prince Giuho Cesare 
Coiunna di Sciarra m 1728, who added her name to his own. 
On tlie death of Prinoe Enrico Barberini-Colonna the name 
went to his daughter and heiress Donna Maria and her h^band 
Marquis Luigi bacchetti, who received Uie title of prince of 
Palestrina and permissitai to liear the name of Barberini. The 
flne Barberini palace and library in Rome give evidoicc of their 
wealth and magnificence. The ruthless way in which they 
plundered ancient buildings to adorn tlieir own palaces is the 
origin of llw saying, ‘‘ ^od non fecemnt barbori, fecerunt 
Barberini.” 

S<!e A. voD BeunTont, Gg.whtcMif dfflt Stadt Horn (Berlin, 1808), ui. 
U 617. t^c., AlManaUi de (toika {OiASxii, , j. U> 

l>out(iat>. The vrituApul Sitktlc Patmlte^ o( Home (Rome, 

BABSBBRY (Berberis vulgaris), a shrub with spiny-tuothed 
leaves, which on the woody shoots are reduced to forked spines, 
and pahs yellow flowers in hanging racemes, which are succeeded 

by orange-red berries. It is a member of the botanical natural 
order Barberuiaceae, and contains about too species in the north 
temperate zone and in the Andes of South America extending 
into Patagonia. The order is nearly allied to the buttercup order 
in having the parts uf Uio flowers aU. free and arranged in regular 
suca-ssion below the ovary whidi consists of only one carpel. 
It is distinguished by having the sepals, petals and stamens 
in multiples of a, 3 or 4, never of 5. The berries of Berberis 
are edible; those of the native barberry are sometimes made 
into preserves. The alkaloid berberine(yv.) occurs in tiie roots. 

BARBERTON, a town of the Transvaal, 283 m. by rail (175 
tn. in a direct line) R. of Pretoria and i.th m. W.N.W. of Delagoa 
Buy. I’op. (igo4) 2433, of whom 1214 were whites. Bartierton 
lies 2825 ft. aiwvc the sea and is built on the side of a valley 
named De Kaap, from a bold headland of the Drakensberg which 
towers above it. 'I'he chief town of a district of the same name, 
it owes its existence to the discovery of gold in tlie Kaap valley, 
and dates from 1886. There are several fine public buildings 
grouped mainly round President Square. The town is connected 
with the Lourento Marques-Pretoria trunk railway by a branch 
line, 35 m. long, which runs N.E, through fine mountainous 
country and joins the main line at Kaapmuiden. During the war 
of 1890-1002 the Boers were driven out of Barberton (i3tb of 
September 1900) by General (afterwards Sir John) French. 

BARBETTE (Fr. diminutive of barbe, a beard), a platform 
inside a fortification raised sufficiently high for artillery placed 
thereon to lie able to fire en barbette, viz. over the top of the 
parapet: also in warships a raised platform, protected by 
armour on the sides, upon which guns are mounted en barbette. 

BARBEY D’ADREVILLY, JULES AMEdEE (1808-1889), 
French man of letters, was born at SainKSauveur-lo-Vicomte 
(Manche) on the 2nd of November 1808. Ilis most famous 
novels artUne Vieille Mmtresse (1851), attacked at the time of 
its publication on the charge of imniot^ty; L'F.nsoreelee {tSt^), 
an episode of the royalist rising among the Norman peasants 
against the first repuldic; the Chevalier DesUmches (1864); and 
a coMecthin of extraordinary stories entitled Les Diabdliques 
(1874). Barbey (TAureviHy is an extreme example of the 
eccentricities cd which the Romantkizts were capable, and to 
read him is to understand the discredit that feB upon the m ann er. 
He held extreme Catholic views and wrote on the most risque 
subjects; he gave himself aristocratic airs and hinted at a 
mysterious past, though his paientirge was entirely bourgeois 
amd Ws youth very tom-dram and innoetot. In the 'fifties 
d’Aurevilly became' Rterary Critic of tile Pays, and a nuAlto of 
his essays, contributed to tois and other joun^s, were coUected 
as Zes CBuvrts et Us homms du XiX‘ uick (1^-186$); Other 
Uterary atudics are Les Mommteem(tiBA) and GovOse el Diterot 
,(i*»o). He died in Par* on flm a^fd of April 1889. Paul 
Bout;^ desciito him wa dreoiner with aa exqiusite sense of 
vision, who soughit and found ia tie werit ai tefoge from the 
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uncooKenial world of every day. ' Jules Xemiutte, a kse aym- 
patfaetic critic, finda in tlx extraordinary crtinis of Ida ttooea 
and heruinet, his reactionary views, his dandyism and snobbery, 
an exaggeiuted Byronism. 

See also Aioide JDusolier. /idu Barbey d’Autmlhi (1863). a coUec- 
tiun oi eulogies and interviews; I’aul Boaqgct, freiace to d'Aure- 
villy'a Memoranda (1883); Jules Leioaltre, Lts (^onterntrarains ; 
Engine Grelf, Barbey d'Auremly, sa vie el son atevre (tohs); Renfi 
Doumic, in the Kevne des deni tnmdes (Sept. iqor). 

BARBETBAC, JEAN (1674-T744). French jurist, the nqihew 
of Oiarles Bnrheyntr, a di.'rtinguished phj’sician of Montpellier, 
war bom at Bexiers in Lower Lanipiettoc on the i.sth of March 
1674. He removed with his family into Switzerland after the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, and there studied jurisprudence. 
After spending some time at Geneva and Frankfort-on-Main, he 
became professor of belles-lettres in the French school of Herlin. 
Thence, in tjii, he was called to the prbfe.ssorship of history 
and civil law at T,ausanne, and finally .settled as professor of 
public law at Groningen. He died on the 3rd of March 1744. 
His fame rests chiefly on the preface and notes to his translation 
of Pufendorf’s treatise Dr Jure Natnrar rt Gmthm. In funda¬ 
mental principles he follows almost entirely l/wltc and Putendorf ; 
but he works out with great skill the theory of moral ohligatinn. 
referring it to the command or will ot God. He indicates the 
distinction, developed more fufly by Thomasiiis and Kant, 
between the legal and the moral qualities of action. The 1 
principles ol interhationai law he reduces to those of the law of ) 
nature, and combats, in so doing, many of the positions taken 
up hy Grotius. He rejects the notion that sovereignty in any 
way resembles property, and makes even marriage a matter of 
civil (xjntract. Barbeyrac also translated Grotius’s Dr Jure 
Betti et I'acis, Cumberland’s Dr Legihus Naturar, and Pufendorf's 
smaller treatise Dr Ofirio ffominis et Civis. Among his owm 
productions are a treatise, De la morale des peres, a history of 
ancient treaties contained in the Svpplhnent au grartd corps 
diplomatique, and the curious Traite du jett (1709), in which lie 
defends the morality of games of chance. 

BARBICAN (from Fr. barhacane, probably of Arabic or 
Persian origin), an outwork for the defence of a gate or draw¬ 
bridge ; also a sort of pent-house or construction of timber to 
shelter warders or sentries from arrows or other missiles. 

BARBIER, ANTOINE ALEXANDRE (1765-1825), French 
librarian and bibliographer, was liorn on the nth of January 
1765 at t'oulommiers (Seine-et-Marne). He took priest's orders, 
from which, however, he was finally released by the pope in 
1801. In 1794 he became a member of the temporary commission 
of the arts, and was charged with the duty of distributing among 
the various Ithraries of Paris the Ixxiks that had been confiscated 
during the Revolution. In the execution of this task he dis¬ 
covered the letters of Huct, bishop of Avranches, and the MSS. 
of the works of PtSnelon. He became librarian successively to 
the Directory, to the Consetl d’etat, and in 1607 to Napoleon, 
for whom he carried out a number of commissions. He produced 
a standard work in his DiOtormaire des oiwrages anonymes M 
pseudonymes (4 vols., 1806-1809; 3rd edition, 1872-1879). 
Only the first part of his Examen critique des dietirmnaires 
historiques (1820) was published. He had a share in the founda¬ 
tion of the libraries of the Louvre, of Fontainebleau, otCompi^gne 
and Saint-Cloud ; under Louis XVIII. he became administrator 
of the king’s private libraries, but m 1823 he was deprived of all 
his offices. Barbier <Ked in Paris on the 5th of Doeemher 1825. 

See also a notice by liiv son, Louis Barbier, and a list of bis workk 
prefixed to the 3rd edition of the Diet, its ountages annnytnes el 
pseudoHvmes. 

aaxMM, HSm ABaQSni.(aSo5-i883), French dram^’st 
and poet, was bom in Paris 4h> >1Ix '39th of AprB 1805. Iixpind 
by ^ revdxrto of July he powr^ forth a series jA e«*er, 
vigorous poems, (jlenouncK^ crudely enough, the evBa pf the 
tioK. "mey ok tqxiken of iarileotiv% «s the lamixf 
though ito ri e l ip at w o IB nofrutricdysyplfatMe to oil As the 
name suggests, They iretBodeBed on The verse of Attdv6 CBifaier. 
They include La PopsAariU, Stmte, 

Quatre-mrigt-treiM and Umntmeu The rest of BaidW * po«nf 


are foigatten, and when, in 1869, he received the Irag ddiqrad 
honour of sdiiuissiou to thoiAcademy, Mantahnbert<cgtprMiad 
the general sentiment iu hia Barbitr I maia d t$t mart / It sqas 
even asserted, though without foundation^ that fan mt not the 
real author of the lambts. Ho died at Nke on' The ijTh of 
February 1883. He coUabomtod with lAon tit WalUy in the 
libretto of Berlioz's opera, £smwwOO Callsni, and hu owks 
include two series of pixms on the political and sodal tr onbh u i 
of Italy and Kn^and, printed m later editions of Jamkat d 
poemes. 

See also Saintc-Beuve, I'oriraile conSampormna, vaj, ii. 


BARBIER, LOUIS, known as the AuA sw ut RjnhRa(i593> 
1670), Fnnch bishop, was bom of humble parents in '^dekin- 
court, near Cumpifgne. He entered the church and made his 
way hv his wit and cleverness, until. he was appoint^ tutor, 
and then became the friend and adviser, of (jMton d'Orltimi, 
brother of Louis Xlll. He tiujs gained an entrance to the court, 
became grand ahnoner of the queen, and received the revenue of 
rich allies. In March 1655 he was named biahop of ludgres, 
but he spent his time at court, where his wit was always 
in demand, and where he gsuned great sums \sy gambling. He 
died veiy ricli. 

BARBIERL OlOVAHHl FBANCB 800 ([oth^se called 
Guf.rciho, from his squinting), (1591-1666! Itapan historical 
painter, was bom at Cento, a viUi^c not far tsetn. Bologna, Uis 
I aitialk powers were developed very rapidly and ttie age ol 
' seventeen he was aainciatod with Bwedetto Qinnari(i550-1610), 
a well-known painter of the Bedognese sehooL .The fame of the 
young painter spread beyond his native viHage^ and in 161^ he 
removed to lloiogna, where his paintings were much admired. 
His first style was formed after that of the Canted; but the 
strong colouring and shadows employed by Carsvaggio made 
a deep impression on Ids mind, and for a considerable period 
Ids productions showed evident trades of that painter’s influence. 
Some of his latest pieces approach rather to the manner of his 
great contemporaiy Guido, and are painted with more lightness 
and cleiimess. Gurecino was esteemed very highly in his 
lifetime, not only by the nobles and princes of Italy, but by his 
bnrthcr artists, who placed him in the first rank of painters. He 
was remarkable for the extreme rapidity of Ids execution; he 
completed no fewer than 106 latge altar-pieces for diurdies, and 
his other paintings amou n t to about 144. II is most famous piece is 
thought to be the St Petroniila, which was painted at Rome for 
Gregory XV. and is now in the CapitoL In i6s6 he began his 
frescoes in the Duomo at Piacenza. Gueidno continued to 
point and teach up to the time of his death in 1666. lie had 
amassed a handsome fortune by his labours. Uis life, by J. A. 
(alvi, appeared at Bologna in x8o8. 

Hk brother, Paolo Antomio BAKtwm (*603-1649), was a 
celebrated painter of still life and animals. He chose for his 
subjects fruits, flowers, insects and animals, which be painted 
after nature with a lively tint of colour, great tetidemeas of 
pened, and a strong character of truth and lifo. 

BARBITON, or Barktos <Gr. fidp^iiroi or Lat. 

barbitus', Pers. kaibM, barbud), an ancient stringed instrtiAent 
known to us frem.ibe Greek and Roman classics, but derived 
from Pessa. Theocritus (xvL 45), the Sicilisn port, oaks k an 
instrument of many strings, i.e. more tiian seven, which was by 
the Hefene-s accounted we perfect number, as in the idthaia 
of the best period. Anacreon ‘ (a native of 'Teos in Asia Mmor) 
sings that his baibitoa .only ^ves out ootic tones. Pollux 
{Ommasluon iv. chap. 8, § 59) calk the instrument barbiton 
or bajymhe (from (Sopwv, he»’l 7 ■*»'l a «Wb 1^)» inatrtt* 
meat producing d^soumb; the strings were twice as ipqg^ 
tboec of The pectis and isounded an octave lower. Pindar,.(in 
Atlum. MV. p. 635), in the saane line wherein he artributeai^ 


introduction of ^ 

one could OMgadkvAAI^y in two parts at an an 

octoneentheTwajnatHiMCBtt. Thcwnraiwfbitonwaairoiuatitiir 
used for the lyre itself. Altiiou|^ kt lue an AaaSGacr, Moiyv 

t ^.Be^'a'iPiiidaa Lgtiei tirawt tetb ad-.' /k. 

(113]; andp. 311. Z3[i], 3; andt 4 [ 9 J, 34 ,p. 306, .1,,. 
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Sicily, and Greece, it is evident that the borbiton never won for 
itaeli a idace in the affections of the Gredcs of Hellas; it was 
regarded as a barlairian instrument affected by those only whose 
tastes in matters of art were unorthodox. It hod fallen into disuse 
in the days of Aristotle,* but reappeared under the Romans. 

In si^e of the few meagre shreds of authentic infoimaUon 
extant concerning this somewhat elusive instrument, it is possible 
nevertheless to identify the barbiton as it was known among the 
Greeks and Romans. From the Greek writers we know that 
it was an instrument having some feature or features in common 
with the lyre, which warranted classification with it. From the 
Persians vid Arabs we learn that it was a kind of rebab or lute, 
or a chelys-lyre.^ first introduced into Europe thro^h Asia 
Minor by way of Greece, and centuries later into Spain by the 
Moors, amongst whom it was in the i4tli century known as 
tU-barbef} There is a stringed instrument, as yet unidentified 
hy name, of whiclt there are at least four different representations 
in sculpture,* which combines the characteristics of both lyre 
and rebab, having the vaulted back and gradual narrowing to 
form a neck which are typical of 
the rebab and the stringing of tlie 
lyre. In outline it resembles a 
large lute with a wide neck, and 
tile seven strings of the lyre of the 
best period, or sometimes nine, fol¬ 
lowing the decadent lyre. Host 
authors in reproducing ^ese sculp¬ 
tures sliowing the barbiton represent 
the instrument as boat-shaped and 
without a neck, as, for instance, Carl 
Engel. This is due to the fact 
that the pert of the instrument 
where neck joins body is in deep 
shadow, so tlmt tiie correct out¬ 
line can hardly be distinguished, 
being almost hidden by hand 
on one side ami drapery on the 
other. 

The barbiton, os pictured here, 
had probably undergone con¬ 
siderable modification at the 
hands of the Greeks and liad 
diverged from the archetype. The liurbiton, however, although 
it underwent many changes, retained until tiie end tlic charac¬ 
teristics of the instruments of the Greek lyre whose strings 
were plucked, whereas the rebab was sounded by means of the 
bow at the time of its introduction into Europe. At some 
period not yet determined, which we can but conjecture, the 
barbat approximated to the form of the large lute (f.v). 
An instrument called barbiton was known in the early part 
of the 16th * and during the 17th century. It was a kind of 



Barbiton, trom a ba»-rali«l 
in tlic Louvre, “ Achilles iit 
Scyros." 


‘ Polil. viii. (v,), 6, ed. Susemihl-Hicks (1804), pp. 604 (•1341a 
40) and (>3: : Uuremlieig and SagUu, i>u<. d'ant. p. et ram., article 
" Lyi'K," p. 1430, lor a few more references to the cliusics. 

‘ Johnson's Persian-Arabic-Engllsh dictionary: harbiU. a harp or 
lute, barhiitiaii, pl.iyer upon lute, pi. harihil ; G. W. Freytag, Ltxicoii 
■hiihtev~l.iiliHum, {. p. loa : harbal (Persian and Araliic), barlutns. 
geiius teatudinu, pWumqur sea septorave chordia instructuni 
(nitundum lialwt lormam iu Africa); X^xuou Atgidii Fotctttini 
(I’rato, i8}8); " Barliito aiirataque chrly ac doctia fidlbus per- 
soiiarc " (Marfiamis Capella 1. 36); G. B. Doni, J.vra Farherina. ii. 
index. 

• Enuituralitm of Arab Mutual Jnitrumants, xiv. c. 

• (a) Sec C. CJarac, Mutie du J.ouvrt, vol. i. pi. 20a. No. 261. 
i8) Accomixinying illustration. See abp Kathleen Schlcsit^r, 
Orcktstral instruments, pari ii.. " Precunifci of the Violin Famifv." 
fig. 108 and p. 23. pp. iMi-ioy. fig. i44andapp«idlK. (e) Sarcophagus 
in the oathedral 01 Oirgenti in Sicily, iUuetrated by Caii Engel. Early 
History at Uta b'wtin Family, p. 112. A cast is preeervM in the 
sepulchral hasement at the British Museum. Domenico, Lo Faso 
Fietra-Santa, It antichitt dtBa Sicilia (Rilcrmo. 18J4). vOl. 3, 
pi. 43 (2). text p. 89. (i) O. Zoega. AnlHta BaanHaft von Rom 
(Ciosarn. iSi*), atlas, pi. 98. sarcophagus representiag a ecens in 
the stoiy of Hippdytw and Phaedra. 

• In Jacob Locher's Navis Stulliltra (Basel. 1506). titulus 7. is on 
illnsrranon of a small harp and fute with the legend nac tytharam 
langti nac barbUon, 


theorbo or bass-lute, but with one neck only, bent back at 
right angles to form the bead. Robert Fiudd* gives a detailed 
description of it with an illustration:—“Inter quas instru- 
menta non nulla barbito simillimaeffinxerunt cujus modi sunt ilia 
quae vulgo appellantur theorba, quae sonos graviores reddunt 
chordasque nervosas habent.” Hie people called it theorbo, but 
the scholar having identified it with tiu instrument of classic 
Greece and Rome called it barbiton. Ibe barbiton hud nine 
pairs of gut strings, eacli pair being in unison. Dictionaries of the 
iStii century support Fludd’s use of the name barbiton. G. B. 
Doni ' mentions the barbiton, defining it in his index as Barbitos 
seu major chdys itaUce tiorba, and derivii^ it from lyre and 
cithara in common with testudines, tiorbas and all tortoiseshell 
instruments. Claude Perrault," writing in the i8th century, 
states that “ les modemes app^ent notre luth barbiton ” (the 
modems call our lute barbiton). Constotijn Huygens » declares 
that he learnt to play the barbiton in a few weeks, but took 
two years to learn the cittern. 

The barbat was a variety of rebab (?.».), a bass instrument, 
differing only in size and number of strings. This is quite in 
accordance with what we know of the nomenclature of musical 
instruments among Persians and Arabs, witii whom a slight 
deviation in the construction of an instrument called for a new 
name.*" The word barbui applied to the barbiton is said to be 
derived'' from a famous musician living at the time of Chosroes II. 
(a.d. 590-628), wlio excelled in playing upon the instrument. 
From a later translation of part of the same authority into 
German''- we obtain the following reference to Persian musical 
itLsiruments: “Die Sanger stehen bei seinem Gastmalil; in 
ihrer Hand Barbiton"'' und Leyer'" ’ und Laute""’ und 
Flote'"' ' und Deff (Hondpauke)." Mr Ellis, of the Oriental 
Department of the British Museum, has kindly supplied the 
original Persian names tianslatcd above, i.e, (i.) barbut, (ii.) 
chang, (iii.) rubab, (iv.) uH. ITie barbut and rubub thus were 
different iiisirumcnts as late os the 19th century in Persia. Tliere 
were but slight differences if any between tiie archetypes of the 
pear-shaped rebab and of tlic lute before the application of the 
bow to the former—both had vaulted backs, body and neck in 
one, and gut strings plucked by the fingers. (K. S.) 

BARBIZON, a French village, near the forest of Fontainebleau, 
which gave its name to the “ Barbizou school ” of painters, 
whose leaders were Corot, Rousseau, Millet and Daubigny, 
together with Diaz, Dupre, Jaeque, Fran^ais, 'Harpignies and 
others. They put aside the conventional idea of “ subject ” in 
their pictures of lundsiaipc and peasant life, and went direct to 
the fields and woods for their inspiration. The distinctive note 
of the school is seen in the work of Rousseau and of Millet, each 
of wlumi, after spending liis early years in Paris, made his home 
in Barbizon. C nappreciated, poor and neglected, it was not until 
after years of struggle that they attained recognition and success. 
They both died at Barbizon—Rousseau in 1867 and Millet in 
1875. 11 is difficult now to realize that their work, so unaffected 
and beautiful, should have liecn so hardly received. To under¬ 
stand this, it is necessary to remember the conflicts that existed 
between the classic and romantic schools in tlie first half of the 
19th centuiy, when the classicists, followers of the tradition of 
! \ 

*Historia Vtriusque Cosmi (Oppenheim, 1617). tom. i. tract ii. part 
li. lib. iv. cap. 1. p. 226. 

t Lyra Barberme, vol. 11 . index, and also vM. t p. 29. 

* “ La Muaique des anciens," (Euvres computes (ed. Amsterdam, 
1727). tom. i. p. 306. 

• Ik r»i« propria sernionum inter liberos libri duo (riaarlem, 1817), 
See also Edmund van der Straeten, La hfusique aux Pays-Bas, 
vol. ii. p. 340. 

I’ See The Seven Stess, a dtetioaary and. ^cranunar ol die Persian 
lanimage, by Gbaxi ud-din Haidar, 'kina of Oudh, in seven parts 
(Luidaiow. 1822) (only the title of the book is in English). A review 
of this book in German witli copious quotations by von Hammcr- 
Purgstall Is published in JakrtrUcher der LiUratvr (Vienna, 1826), 
Bd. 35 and 36; names of musical initruments, Bd. 36. p. 292 et seq. 
See also R. G. Kiesewetter, Die tiueih der A raber, nach Originalguetlen 
daeeetltlU (Leipzig, 1843, p. 91, classification of instruments). 

” The Seven Seas, joatt i. p. 153: Jahrb. d. Lileralur. Bd. 36, p. 294. 

w Fr. Rftckert, (^amnuMh.Poetih mui Rhelorih der Parser, nock 
tern fm Sdt. das Htfu Koletm (Gotha. 1894), p. 80. 
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David, were the predominant school. The romantic movement, 
with Gericault, BOnington and Delacroix, was gaining fovour. 
In 1824 Constable’s pictures were shown in the Suon, and 
conlirmed the younger men in their resolution to abandon the 
lifeless pedantry of the schools and to seek inspiration from 
nature. In those troubled times Rousseau and Millet unburdened 
their souls to their friends, and their published lives contain 
many letters, some extracts from which will express tiie ideals 
which these artists held in common, and show clearly the true 
and firmly-based foundation on which their art stands. Rousseau 
wrote, “ It is good composition when the objects represented are 
not there solely as they are, but when they contain under a 
natural appearance the sentiments which they have stirred in 
our souls. . . . For God's sake, and in rerompense for the life 
He has given us, let us try in our works to make the manifestation 
of life our first thought: let us make a man breathe, a tree really 
vegetate.” And Millet—“ I try not to have things look as if 
chance had brought them together, but as if they Irnd a necessary 
bond between themselves. I want the people I represent to look 
as if they really belonged to their station, so tlmt imagiitation 
cannot conceive of their ever being anything else. People and ' 
things should always be there with an object. I want to put 
strongly and completely all tliat is necessary, for I think things 
weakly said might os well not be said at aU, for they are, as it 
were, deflowered and spoiled—hut 1 profess the greatest hoiror 
for uselessness (however brilliant) and filling up. These things 
can only weaken a picture by distracting the attention toward 
secondary things.” In another letter he says—“ .Art began to 
decline from the moment that the artist did not lean directly 
and naively ui>on impressions made by nature. Oevemess 
naturally and rapidly took the place of nature, and decadence 
then began. ... At bottom it always comes to this : a man 
must be moved himself in order to move others, and all thiit is 
done from theory, however clever, can never attain this end, for 
it is impossible that it should have the breath of life.” The ideas 
of the “ Barbizon school ” only gradually obtained acceptance, 
but the chief members of it now rank among the greater artists 
of tlieir time. 

Sau 1 ). CriK'l Thomson, The Jlnrbimn School (1891), with a full 
list of the French authorities to be consulted; Jules Breton, Nos 
peintres du sii'clr, T’aris, igoo. 

BARBON, NICHOLAS (c. 1640-1698), English economist, 
probably the son of Praise-god Barbon, was bom in London, 
studied medicine at Leiden, graduated M.D. at Utrecht in 1661, 
and was admitted an honorary fellow of the College of Physicians 
in 1664. He took a considerable part in the rebuilding of Ixmdon 
after the great fire of 1666, and has a claim to he considered the 
institutor of fire-insurance in Englafld, which he started some¬ 
where alwut 1680. He was M.P. for Bramber in 1690 and 1695. 
He founded a land bank which, according to contemporaries, was 
fairly successful and was united with that of John Briscoe in 
1696. He died in 1698. His writings are interesting as ex¬ 
pressing views much in advance of his time and very near akin 
to those of modem times on such important to(»cs as value, 
rent and foreign trade. The more important were. Apology for 
the Builder; or a Discourse showing the Cause and Effects of ike 
Increase of Building (1685); A Discourse of Trade (1690); and 
A Discourse Concerning Coining the New Money Lighter (x6^). 

BARBON (Barebons or Bax^ones), PRAIBB-OOD(c. 1596- 
1679), English leather-seller and Fifth Monarchy man, was 
admitted freeman of the Leathersellers’ Company on the 
aoth January 1623 and liveryman on the 13th of October 
1634. About the same time he beoune minister to a congregation 
w^h assembled at hit own house, “ The Lock and Ke^,” in 
Fleet Street, where bit {m^bing attracted large audiences. 
ITie exact nature of bb n^ous opinions is not perfectly clear. 
He it styled by his enemies a Brownist and Anabaptist, ia. 
probably Baptist, but he wrote two books in support of p^o- 
baptism, and congregation had separated from a largo' one 
of BqrtitfB on ttet point of controversy. Later he belonged to 
the sect of Fifth Monarchy men. He was the object of the abuse 
and ridicule of the opposite party, and his meetings were fre¬ 


quently disturbed by riots. On the soth of December i^i hit 
house was stormed by a'raOb and he narrowly escaped with'his 
life. Barbon, who was a man of substantial property, was 
summoned by Crom'weB on the 6th of June *653 as a member 
for London to the assembly of nominees caSeA after bim in 
deririon Barebone’s Parfiament. His name is ooeasmudly 
mentioned, but he appears to have taken tw pwt in the debates. 
In x66o he showed great activity in endeavouring to prevent the 
Restoration. He published Needham’s book. News from, BrussAs 
in a Letter from a Near Attendant on His Majesty's Person . . 
which ret^d unfavourable anecdotes renting.to Charles’s 
morals, and on the 9th of P'ebruary he presented the petition 
to the Parliament, which proposed that all officials should abjure 
the Stuarts, and all pubUcly proposing the Restoratiim should 
be deemed guilty of high treason. His conduct drew upon him 
several royalist attacks. On the 3tst td Match he was obliged 
to sign an engagement to the council not to disturb the peace, 
and on the 26th of November r66i he was arrested, together 
with John Wildman and James Harrington, and was imprisoned 
in the Tower till the 27th of July 1662, when he was relied on 
bail. Barbon, who was married, was buried on the 5th of January 
t68o. He was the author of A Discourse tending to prove . . . 
Baptism ... to he the ardinaiue of Jesus Christ. As also that 
the Baptism of Infants is warenlable (1642), the preface of which 
shows a spirit of wide religious tolerance ; and A Reply to the 
Frivolous and Impertinent answer of R. B. and E. B, to the Dis¬ 
course of P. B. (1643). 

BARBOUR, JOHN (? 1316-1395), Scottish poet, was bom, 
perhaps in Aberdeenshire, early in the 14th century, apprwi- 
mately 1316. In a letter of safe-conduct dated 1357, allowing 
him to go to Oxford for study, he is described as archdeacon 
of Aberdeen. He is named in a similar letter in 1364 and in 
another in 1368 granting him permission to pass to France, 
probably for further study, at the university of Paris. In 1372 he 
was one of the auditors of exchequer, and in 1373 a clerk of audit 
in the king’s household. In 1375 (he gives the date, and his age 
as 60) he composed his best-known poem The Brus, for whicli 
he received, fai 1377, the gift of ten pounds, and, in 1378, a life- 
pension of twen^ shillings. Additional rewards fcilowed, 
including the renewal of his exchequer auditorship (though he 
may have continued to enjoy it since his first appointment) 
and ten pounds to his pension. The only biographical evidence 
of his closing years is his signature as a witness to sundry deeds 
in the “ Register of Alicrdccn ” as late as r392. According to the 
obit-book of the cathedral of Aberdeen, he died on the 13th of 
March 1395. Tbe state records show that his life-pension was not 
paid after that date. 

Considerable controversy has arisen regarding Barbour’s 
literary work. If he be the author of the five or six long poems 
which have been ascribed to bim by different writers, he adds 
to his importance os the father of Scots poetry the r^utation 
of being one of the most volummous writers in Middle English, 
certainly the most voluminous of all 5 !cots poets. 

(:) The Brus, in twenty books, and running to over 13,500 
four-accent lines, in couplets, is a narrative poem with a purpose 
partly historical, paitfy patriotic. It opens with a desmption 
of the state of Scotland at the death of Alexuider HI. f 1286} and 
concludes with the death of Douglas and the burial of the Bruce’s 
heart (1332). The central episode is the battle of Bannockburn. 
Patriotic as the sentiment is, it is in more general terms than is 
found in later Scots literature. '!llie king is a hero of the chivolric 
type common in contemporary romance; freedom is a " noble 
thing ” to be soi^ht and won at all costs; the opponents of 
such freedom are shown in the daric colours which history and 
poetic propriety lerjuiie; but there is none of the complacency 
of the merely provincial habit of mind. The lines do not lack 
vigour; and there are passages of high merit, notably the oft- 
quoted section beginning ” A i fiedome is a noble tiling.” 
Despite a number ^ errors of fact, notably the confunon of Oie 
three Bruces in the pemm of the hero, the poem is.hntorically 
trustworthy as conqiaied witii contemporary verse-chronicte, 
and especiaHy with the Walbue of the next centuiy. No one 
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tw doubted Berbour's Mithorship of the Brut, but aii^ument 
hu' been Attempted to thow that the text as wc have it » an 
edited copy, pcrhape by Jtdm Ramsay, a Perth scribe, who 
wrote out the two extant texu, preserved in the Advocates' 
Hbntry, f^nlnsigh, and in the library of St John’s College, 
Qunbridge. Extensive portions of the poem have been incor¬ 
porated by Wyntoun (?.».) in his Chroniele. 'fhe first printed 
edition extent is Gharteris’s (Edinbuigh, 1571); the second is 
Hart's (Edinburgh, i6t6). 

(3) Wyntoun sp^ks {Chronicle IH. iii.) of a “ Treteis ” which 
Barbour marie by way of “ a genealogy ” of" Brutus l)magis ” : 
and elsewhere in that poem there are references to the arch¬ 
deacon’s “ Stewartia Otyginale." This “ Brut ” is unknown; 
but the reference has been held liy some to be to (3) a Troy-book, 
baaed on Cuido da Cedonnu’s Hitbiria Destruetionis Troiae. 
Two fragments of such a work have been preserved in texts 
of l^dgate's Triry-bonk, the first in MS. Camb. Univ. Lib, Kk. 
V. 30, the aecemd in the same and in MS. Douce 14R in the Bodleian 
library, Oxford. This ascription was first made by Henry 
Bradshaw, the librarian of Cambridge University ; but the con¬ 
sensus of critical opinion isnow against it. Though it were proved 
that these Troy fragments are Bartiour’s, there remains the ques¬ 
tion whether their identification with the Ixiok on the Stewart 
line is justified. The saile of the story in these fragments 
forces us to doubt this identification. They contain 505 + 3118 
■“.3713 lines and are concerned entirely with “ Trojan " matters. 
Tliis would be an undue allowance in a Scottish “ genealogy.” 

(4) Vet another work was added to the list of Bartmur’s 
works 1 ^ the discovery in the university library of Cambridge, 
by Henry Bradshaw, of a long Scots poem of over 33,000 lines, 
dealing with Legends of the Saints, as told in the Jagenda A urea 
and other legendaries. The general likeness of tins poem to 
Barbour’s accepted work in verse-length, dialert and slvlo, 
and the facts that the lives of Engli.sh saints arc excluded and 
those of .St Machar (the patron saint of Aberdeen) and St Niniart 
are inserted, made the ascription plausible, later criticism, 
though divided, has tended in tlic contrary direction, ami has 
based its strongest negative judgment on the consideration of 
rhymes, assonance and vocabulary (see bibliography). That 
the district" of the author is the north-east of Scotland cannot 
be doubted in the face of a passage such as this, in the fortieth 
legend (St Ninian), 11,1350 et scq. 

'■ A ly^ tale jot herd I tel. 
fat m to my tyme liefel, 
of a gudman, in raurcefe [Moray] liome 
in elgyne (/v/gtH), and his Uine U'forne, 
and calHt was a faithful man 
vith ol flame fat hyme know than ; 

&• pis mars trasiety I .«av. 
for I hand hyme twjtlf mosy day, 

John balormy ves his name, I 

a man of ful gnd fame.” 

But whether this north-cast Scots author is Barbour is a 
question which we cannot answer by means the data at present 
available. 

(5) If Barbour be the author of the Legends, then (so dfws one 
eoncluNun hang upon anMher) be is the author of a Gospel story 
with the later fife of the Virgin, described in the prologue to the 
Legends and in other passages as a hook " of the birth of Jhesu 
criste " and one “ quhare-in I recordit the genologj- of our lady 
sanet Mary." 

(fi) In recent years an attempt,has been made to name Harbour 
M the author of the Buik of AtexenderU translation of the Roman 
f Atexandn and associated pieces, including Hie Veeux du Pam), 
as known in the tmique edition, r. 1580, Jlrinted at the Edinburgh 
press of Alexander Arbutbnet. The " argument "ns it stands 
IS nothing more than an exaggerated inference from paratlel- 
paisaget m the Bruce and Atextmder ; and it makes no allowance 
for the tegs, epithets and mail vocabulary common to all 
writers of the ^riod. ^Mnild the assumption be proved to be 
eOtreet, and slmuld ft he found that the “ 'Trav pagments were 
written first of alt, followed by Alexander and Brnse or Bruce and 
AUxander, and Aat the Legends end the chapter,” it wW be bv 

evidence'’ other than that which has been prodtn-ed to this date. 


For Barbour's life see Exchequer RoUs of Seotiand, ii. and iii.; 
Hepsirum Episcopafus Aberionensis (Spalding Club): Rymer's 
Foedera. 

WosKS. — (i) The Bras MSS. and eativ editions u.s. Modem 
editions : J. I’lnkerton, 3 vols. (17110) (called by the editor " the first 
geninni, edition," because printed from the Advocates' Library text, 
but carelessly); Jamicfun (1820); Cosmo Innes (Spalding Club, 
igjf,); W. \V. Skeat (Early English Text Society, 1870-1881); 
reprinted, after revision lij’ the editor, by the 'Scottish Text 
Society. 1R03-180S). On the question of the recension ot Barbour’s 
text, see J. T. T.. Brown, The Wallace aetd The Bruce restudied 
(lioiui, igoo), (2 and 3) Troy Fragments. C, Horstmann has 

i irintcd the text in Ills J.egendensammlung {ut infra). See Bradshaw, 
’ ransacHons of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society (1866); the 
prolegomena in Horstmann's edition ; Skeat, Brus (S. T. S. edit. 
u.s. pp. xlvi. et seq.); Koppel, " Die Fragmeate von Barboun; 
'I'rojancrkrieg,'' in Bnglische Studten, \. 373; Panton and Donaldson. 
The Gest Htsbrtiale of the Deslrwtiim of Troye (li. E. T. S. pt. it. 
Introd. pp. X. et seq.); C 5 . Neilson [ut infra) ; and J. T. T. 'fowwn 
(ut supra) passim. (4) Legends of the Saints. C. Horstmann, who 
upholds Barbour’s aiitborHlih>, has priiUetl the text in liK Barbours 
dcs schotttsehen Mation/ildtchters Legendeneammlung nehst den 
Fragmenten seines Trofauerhrieges, 2 vols. (Heilbronn, 1881-1882), 
and that ot the legend of St Machor in his Altenglische Legmden. 
Neue Foige (Heilbronn, 1881) pp. 189-208. A later edition 1 ^- 
W. M. Metcalfe, who disputes Bewbour's claim, appeared in iSqb 
(Legend', of the Saints in the Scottish IBalect of the Fourteenth Century, 
3 vols.. Scottisli Text Society). See the introductions to tbek- 
editions; also Skeat and Kappel u.s.. and P. Buss, Sind die non 
l/'irstmann herausgeeebenen schotUtchen Legmden an W'erh Barberesf 
(IJalle, 1880) (cf. Anglia, ix. 3. 1880), (5) For tile Gospel-story 
evidence see Metcalfe. u.s. J. xxix. (6) On Hie Alexander Book and 
its assumed relationships, see G, NeiUoii, John Barbour, Poet and 
Translator (lyoo) (a reprint from the Transactions of the Philological 
Society)-, J, T. T. Drown " Postscrtpl," pp. 156-171; and 
Athenaeum, lyth of Novcmliei, ist mid 8th Deceinliw iqix). and 
the gill of F’eliruary 1901. (G. G. S.) 

BARBUDA, ail island in the British West Indies. It lies 
25 m. N. of Antigua, of which it is a dependency, in 17° 33' M, 
and 61” 43’ W., and it has an area of (12 sq. m. Pop. (1901)'775. 
It is flat and densely wooded. On the western side there is a 
large lagoon, separated from the sea by a spit of sand. The mrt 
of the island under cultivation is very fertile, and the air is 
remarkable for its purity. Cattle and horses are bred and wild 
deer are still found. Halt and phosphates of lime are cxjMirted. 
The island was annexed by Great Britain in 1(128 and was 
iH’stowed in 1680 upon the Codrington family, who for more than 
200 years held it as a kind of feudal fief. 

BARBY, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Pmssia, on the 
left hank of the Elbe, 82 m. S.W'. of Berlin on the direct railway 
to Cassel. Pop. (1900) 5136. It has two evangelical churches 
and 0 seminary for school teachers, whieli is housed in the former 
castle of the lords of Barby. The industries arc mainly agri¬ 
cultural, Init there are sugar factories and breweries. Here from 
1749 to 1809 was a settlement of the Herrnhut evangelical 
brotherhood. 

BARCA (mod. Merj), an ancient city founded in the territnrv 
of Cyrene in the middle of the 6th century b.c. Rising quickly 
to importance it became a rival of the older city, and gave its 
name to the western provint'e of the latter’s territory. The name 
as R provinciid designation is still in occasional use, but is now 
applied to all the province of Bengari. Barca is said to have 
owed its origin to Greek refugees flying from the tyranny of 
Arcesilams' 11 . (see Cyrkn®), but it Ls certain that it was rather 
a Libyan than a Greek town at all times. A Persian force invited 
by the nirterkrue Pheiretima, mother of Areesilaus III., in revenge 
for Barrnn suf^rt of a rival faction, sacked it toward the close 
of the 6th century and deported a mimlier of its inhalritants to 
Bactria. Under Ptolemaic rule it began to decline, like Cyrene, 
and its port Ptolemais (Tofmeita) took its place: hut after the 
Aral) conquest ( a.d. 64t) it liecame the chief place of the Cyrenaien 
for a time and a principal Station on the Kairawan road. Thoi^ 
now a mere village, Merj is stin the chief centre of administration 
inland, and has a fort and smaill garrison. No ruins of Mrlier 
period than the late Roman and early Arah seenl to he visihle 
on the site. The latter lies, Kfce Cyrene, about ten miles from 
the coast on the crest of Jeliel Afchdar, here sunk to a low down- 
land. It owed its early prosperity to its easy access to the sea, 
Mid to the fact that natanil eondhioils in Cyrenaica and the 
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Sfthant behind it, tend to divert trade to the west of the district— 
a fact whidi is exempliiiad by die final sarvivai of Be«enic»(mod. 
Bengaei). Merj stands in a rich but iB-cultivnted stretch of red 
soil. (D. G. H.) 

BARCAROUS, or Bascakolle (Itai. hareunmla , a boat-song), 
properly a musical term for the songs sung by the V«ietian 
gondoliers, and hence for an instrumental or vocal composition, 
generelly in 6-8 time, written in imitation of their characteristic 
rhythm. 

BARCELONA, a maritime province of north-eastern Spain, 
formed in 1833 out of districts belonging to the ancient kingdom 
of Catalonia, and bounded on the N.E. and E. by Gerona : S. by 
the Mediterranean Sen; S.W, by Tam^ona; and W. and N.W. 

Ldrida. Pop. (1900) 1,054,541 ; area *968 sq. m. Apart 
from a few tracts of level country along lie coast and near 
Igualada, Manresa, Sabadcll and Vich, almost the whole surface 
consists of mountain ranges, often densely wooded, rich in 
minerals and intersected by deep ravines. These ranges are 
outliers of the Pyrenees, which extend along the northern 
frontier, forming there the lofty Sierra del Cadi with the peak of 
Tosa (8317 ft). Towards the sea, the altitudes become gradually 
less, although not with n uniform decrease ; for several isolated 
peaks and minor ranges such as Montserrat and Monseny rise 
conspicuously amid the lower summits to a height of 4000- 6000 
ft. The central districts are watereil by the Llobr6gat, which 
rises at the Imse of the Sierra del Cadi, and flows into the sea 
near Barcelona, the capital, after receiving many small tributaries. 
The river Ter crosses the eastern extremity of the province. 

Barcelona can be divided into three climatic aones: a 
temperate one near the sea. where even palm and orange trees 
grow: a colder one in the valleys and plains, more inland ; 
and a colder still among the mountains, where not a tew peaks 
are snow-clad for a great jiart of the year. Agriculture and 
stock-keeping are comparatively unimportant in this province, 
which is the centre of Spanish industry and commerce. In every 
direction the country looks like a veritable hive of human 
activity and enterprise, every town and village full of factories, 
and alive with the din of machinen.'. Lead, r.inc, lignite, C(«l and 
salt are worked, and there are numerous mineral springs : but 
the prosperity of the province chiefly depends on its transit 
trade and manufactures. Tlie.se are descrilied in detail in 
articles on the chief tmvns. Barcelona (pop. iqoo, 533,000), 
Badalona (19,240), Cardona (3855), Igualada (10442), Manresa 
(23,252), Matard (19,704), Sabadell (23,294), Tarrasa (15,956), 
Vich (11,628) and Villanueva y-Geltru (11,856). Beiga (5465), 
perhaps the Roman Castrum Bergium, on the Llobrdgat, Ls the 
home of the Catalonian cotton industry. None of the rivers is 
navigable, and the roads are in general indifferent and insufficient 
The province is better off in regard to railways, of which there 
are 349 m. Important lines radiate from the city of Barcelona 
north-east along the coast to Gerona and to Perpignan in Franee; 
south-west along the coast to Tarragona and Valencia ; and west 
to Saragossa and Madrid. Several local railways link together 
the principal towns. For a general description of the people, 
and for the history of this r^on sec Catalonia. The pc^iuiation 
is greater and increases more rapidly than that of any other 
Spanish province, a fact due not to any large excess, of Irirths 
over deaths, but to the mdustrial life which attracts many 
immigrants. In the last quarter of the lotli century the increase 
exceeded 200400, while the averiige yearly number of emigrants 
was below 3000. in iwint of education this province is quite 
among the first in ^sun, and as far back as 1880 there were 
97,077 children qudU^ on the school registers ; the figures have 
since steadily increased. 

BAROEIAINA, formeriy the capital of Catalonia, and since 1833 
the capital of the prince of Barcelona in eastern Spain, in 
42* 23' K. and 3° i >' E., on the Mediterranean Sea, and at the 
head of noways bom Madrid, Saragossa, and Perpignan in 
France. Pop.>(1900) 5«,ooo. ^rcelona is a flourishing dty and 
tfae mincipal seaport ofSpain. It is built on the sloping edge of a 
small plain between the nvets Besds, on the north, and UobrigBt, 
ontheaourii. touaerttamly to the aouth-west the fortified hilkof 
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Montjuich rise to an altitude of 650 ft., wh 3 e the view it bounded 
on tlK west by the heights whi^ culminate in Tibidabo (1745 
ft), and on the north-east by the Montanas Matas. The gieoter 
pm of the space thus endosed is occupied by oomfMiatively 
modem sulnirbs and gardens of almost tropical Inxuiiano^ 
strongly contrasting with the huge factories and busy port of 
the origiwd city' in their midst. 

Bar^ona was formerly surrounded by a strong Khe of 
ramparts, and defended, or more correctly, overawed by a 
citadel on the north-east, erected in 1715 by I^ilip V.: blit these 
fortiScatiims being felt as a painful restriction on the natural 
development of the city, were, in spite of the of^xisition of the 
central government, finally alxilish^ bry the load authorities in 
1845. TIh- walls of the moat were utilised for the oelbrnT of the 
bouses which soon occupied the site of the ramparts, and the 
ground, which had been covered by thc'citadel, was laid out in 
gardens. A rapid extension of the city to the north-west took 
place, and in i860 an elalxnate plan for the laying out of new 
districts received tlie royal sanction. Barcelona thus comprises 
an old town, still consisting for the most part of iirtgular and 
ruuTow streets, and a new town built with all the symmetry and 
precision of a premeditated gclieme. The buildings of the otd 
town are chiefly of brick, from four to five storeys in height, with 
flat roofs, and other oriental peculiarities ; while in the new town 
hewn stone is very largely employed, and the ardiitecture is often 
of a modem English style. To the east, on the tongue of land 
that helps to form the port, lies the suburb of Barceloneta. It 
owes its origin to the marquis dc la Mina, who, about 1754, did 
much for the city, and is regularly laid out, the houses being 
built of brick after a uniform ^ttem. The main street or axis of 
the old town is the Kambla, which has a fine promenade planted 
with plane-trees running down the middle, and contains the 
principal hotels and theatres of the city. The most important 
suburbs are Grdcia, l.as Oirts dc Sarrid, Borta, San Andrfii de 
Palmnar, San Gervasio dr (lassolas, San Martin de Rrovensals 
and Sans. Exclusive of these, the city contains about 334,000 
inhabitants, an increase of nearly 150,000 since 1857. Large 
numbers of immigrant artisans joined the population during the 
latter half of the 19th century, attracted by riie great develop¬ 
ment of industry. Barcelona is the see of a bishop, and, like 
most Spanish towns, has a large numlier of ecclesiastical build¬ 
ings, though by no’ means so many as it once possessed. No 
fewer than eighteen convents were still standing in 1873. Tlie 
cathedral, erected lictweon 1298 and 1448 on Monte Taber, an 
oval hill which forms the highest point of the Rambla, is one of 
the finest examples of Spanish Gothic ; although it is not 
designed on a great .scale and some parts have been freely 
modernized. It contains the early i4tlv-century tomb of &uita 
Eulalia, the patron saint of the city, besides many other monu¬ 
ments of artistic or historical interest. Its stained glass windows 
are among the finest in Spain, and it possestos archives of great 
value. Santa Maria del Mar, Santa Ana« Santos Justo y Pastor, 
San Pedro de ks Pucllas, and San Pablo del Campo are all 
churches worthy of mention. 

The educational institutions of Barcelona have firom an etafy 
period been numerous and important. The university {Vm- 
versidad Liitraria), which was originally founded in 1430 1 ^ the 
magistracy of the city, and received a bull of confirmation from 
Pope Nicholas V. in 1450, possessed at that tune four faculties 
and thirty-one chairs ail endowed by the corporation. It was 
suppresised in 1714, but restored in 1841, and now oocupieB an 
extensive building in the new town. There are, betides, ap 
academy of natural sciences, a cxiUege of medicine and suigeiy— 
confltro^ by a bull of Benedict XlII. in 1400—an acadmy of 
fine arts, a normal school, a theological seminary, an umier 
industrial school, an institution for the education of deaf- 
mutes, a school of navigation and many minor cstabliriinieatt. 
Gratuitous instruction of a veiy high order is afforded bjr the 
Board of Trade to i^ardt of 3000 pup^. The prindpot otewit- 
aUe foundations aie the Casa de Cm-idad or house of cdiarity, 
the hospital general, dating from 1401, and the foundling 
hospital. The principal civic and commereiat buil^ags are die 
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Can Coiuutoria], a fine Gothic hall (1369-1378), the Lonja or 
exchange (*383X and the Aduana or custom-house (1792). 
At the seaward end of the Rambla is a laige ancient structure, 
the Ataraxanas or Arsenals, which was finished about 1^3, 
and partly demolished in the 19th century to give a better view 
to the promenade. Remains of the former royal state of Barce¬ 
lona arc found in the Palacio Real of the kings of A^on and 
the Palacio de la Relna. At the highest part of the city, in the 
Calle del Paradis, are some magnificent columns, and other 
Roman remains, which, however, are bidden by tlie surrounding 
buildings. Means of public recreation are abundantly supplied. 
Tlane are many theatres, the two most important being the 
Teatro Principal, and the Teatro del Liceo, a very fine building, 
originally erected in 1845 on the site of a convent of Trinitarian 
monks. The numbei of restaurants and similar places of evening 
resort is very great, and there are several public courts where the 
Basque game of pelota can be witnessed. 

The so-called port of Barcelona was at first only an open beach, 
on the ea.st, slightly sheltered by the neighbouring hills, but at 
an early period the advantage of some artificial protection was 
felt. In 1438 Don Alphonso V. granted the magistracy a licence 
to build a mole ; and in 1474 the Moll de Santa Creu was officially 
begun. Long after this, however, tmvcllers speak of Barcelona 
as destitute of a harbour; and it is only in the 17th century that 
satisfactory works were undertaken. Until modem times all the 
included area was shut ofif from the open sea by a sand-bank, 
which rendered the entrance of large vessels impossible. An 
extension of the former mole, and the construction of another 
from the foot of Montjuich, have embraced a portion of the sea 
outside of the bank, and a convenient shelter is thus afforded for 
the heaviest battleships. From 1873 the work of extension and 
improvement was carried on systematically, with the addition 
of new quays, greater storage room, and better means for handling 
cargo. After thirty years of steady development, further plans I 
were approved in 1903. At this time the port included an inner 
harlrour, with a depth of 18 to 30 ft. at low tide, and an outer 
harbour with a depth of 20 to 35 ft. In the following year 8075 
vessels of nearly 5,000,000 tons entered the port. Barcelona is 
well supplied with inland communication Iry rail, and the traffic 
of its streets is largely facilitated by tramway lines running from 
the port as far as Ur&cia and the other chief suburbs. 

Barcelona has long licen the industrial arid commercial centre 
of eastern Spain—a pre-eminence which dates from the 12th and 
13th centuries. It received a temporary check from the disasters 
of the Spanish-American War of 1898 ; but less Ilian a year later 
it paid alx>ut £550,000 in industrud and commercial taxes, or 
more than ii "/i, of the whole amount thus collected in the 
kingdom ; and within five years it had become a port of regular 
call for thirty-five important shipping companies. It also con¬ 
tained the head offices of thirteen other lines, notaMy those of 
the Transatlantic Mail Company, which possessed a fleet of 
twenty-five fine steamships. Trades and industries give occupa¬ 
tion to more than 150,000 hands of both sexes. The spinning and 
weaving of wool, cotton and silk arc the principal industries, but 
the enterprising spirit of the Catalans has compelled them to try 
almost every industry in which native capital could attempt to 
compete with foreign, especially since the institution of the 
pnitectkmist tariffs of 1892. The native manufacturers are quite 
able to compete in peninsular markets with foreign rivals. Tliis 
presperity has been in port due to the great development of 
means of communication around the city and in the four Catalan 
provinces. Comestibles, raw materials, and combustibles form 
the greater part of the imports, but this great manufactory also 
imports a considerabie quantity of foreign nuuiufoctured goods. 
The principal exports are wines, cereals, oUve-oil, cotton goods, 
soap, cigarette-paper, furniture and b^els, boots, shoes and 
leather goods, and machinery. 

Barcino, the ancient name of the dty, is usually connected 
with that of the CarthagiiHan Hamikar Barca, its tn^onal 
fouitoer m the 3rd century B.C. After the Ronuut conquest, it 
received from Augustus (17 B.C.-A.D, 14) the name of Julia 
Faventia (afterwards Augusta and Pia)^ with the status of a 


Roman colony; and thenceforward it rapidly grew to be the 
leading mart of the western Mediterranean, rivalling Tonaco 
(Tarragona) and Massilia (Marseilles) as earljr as the 2nd century 
A.D. As its remains testify, the Roman dty occupied Monte 
Taber. The bishopnc of Barcelona was founded in 343. In 415 
and 531, the Visigoths chose Barcelona as their temporary 
capital; in 540 and 599 church councils were held there. 
Bareinona or Bardjaluna, as it was then called, was captured 
by the Moors in 713, and in 801 it passed, with the rest of 
Catalonia, under the dominion of the Franks. From 874 the 
counts of Barcelona ruled as independent monarchs. But the 
accession of larger resources due to the union between Catalonia 
and Aragon in 1149, brought the city to the zenith of its fame 
and wealth. Its merchant ships vied with those of Genoa, 
Venice and Ragusa, trading as far west as the North Sea and the 
Baltic, and as Sr east as Alexandria. In 1258 James 1 . of Aragon 
empowered Barcelona to issue its famous Consulado del Mar, a 
code of maritime law recognized as authoritative by many 
European states. Consuls repnesented Barcelona at the princip^ 
commercial centres on or near the Mediterranean ; and the city 
was among the first communities to adopt the practice of marine 
insiurance. But the union of Castile and Aragon in 1479 favoured 
other cities of Spain at the expense of Barcelona, whose com¬ 
mercial supremacy was transferred to the ports of western Spain 
by the discovery of America in 1492. The citizens attributed 
their misfortunes to the “ Castilian ” government, and a strong 
party among them favoured annexation by France. In 1640 
Barcelona was the centre of the Catalonian rebellion against 
Philip IV., and threw itself under French protection. In 1652 
it returned to its allegiance, but wa-s captured by the duke of 
Vendome in 1697. At the peace of Ryswick, in the same year, 
it was restored to the Spanish monarchy. During the War of the 
Succession (1701-1714) Baicclona adhered to the house of 
Austria. The seizure of Montjuich in 1705, and the subsequent 
capture of the city by the earl of Peterborough, formed one of his 
most brilliant achievements. In 1714 it was taken after an 
obstinate resistance by the duke of Berwick in the interests of 
Philip V., and at the close of the war was reluctantly reconciled 
to the Bourbon dynasty. In 1809 the French invaders of .Spain 
obtained possession of the fortress and kept the city in sub¬ 
jection until 1814. Since then it has shared in most of the 
revolutionary movements tliat have swept over Spain, and has 
frequently been distinguished by the violence of its civic com¬ 
motions. For tlic historic antagonism Ixstween the Catalans 
and the other inhabitants of'Spain was strengthened by tlic 
industrial development of Barcelona. Among the enterprising 
and shrewd Catalans, who look upon their rulers as reactionaiy, 
and reserve all their sympathies for the Provenpal neighbours 
whom they so nearly resemble in race, language and temperament, 
French influence and republican ideals spread rapidly; taking 
the form partly of powerful labour and socialist organizations, 
paitiy of less reputable bodies, revolutionary and even anarchist. 
Strikes are very common, seventy-three having occurred in such 
a year of comparative quiet as 1903 ; but the causes of disturb- 
attce are almost as often political as economic, and the annals of 
the city include a long list of revolutionary riots and bomb 
outrages. I A strange contrast is presented by the co-existence of 
these turbulent elements with toe more old-fashioned Spanish 
society of Barceloira. Church festivals, civic and ecclesiastical 
processions are almost as animated and picturesque as in Seville 
Itself ; and many medieval customs continue to flourish side by 
side with the most modem features of industrial life, giving to 
Barcelona a character altogether unique among Spanish cities. 

Tliv literature relating to Barcelona is extensive. For a general 
description of the city, see A. A. P. Arimon. Barcelona antigua y 
modema, two illustrate folio volumes (Madrid. 1850); and f. 
Artigas y Peiner, Guia itineraria de Barcelona (Barcelona, i88b). 
For the antiquities, see S. Sampere. Topografia antigua de Barcelona 
(1890). The economic history of the city is dealt with by A. Ca& 
many in his Momorias kisloricae sohra la marina, commio, y artes do 
la antigua ciudad do Barcelona (Madrid, 1779-1792); and. for its 
Mtitleal history, the some work should be consults, tocher with 
Jfieforiae e amqmttns dele eomlee de Barcelona, by T. Tomich 
(Baroriona. 1B88), and the ColteeU de don em ontt ioMilt del Atxin 
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iKuatn^ it la ciulMt Ue Bmmlima (Buxaloaa, 1893). Tbe i|ifmi oi 
the revoltttkwary movement is tntc^ by M. CU Maestre. m hk £1 
^HorfMtMia en Espoia, y *l especial de Barcehma (Madrid, 1897), 
and in his Im CriminahHai en Barcelona (Barcelona, ]SII6). 

BASCELOKA, a town and port of Venezuela, capital of the 
state of Bermudez, on the Neveri river, 3 m. from its mouth and 
12 m. by rail from the port of Quanta, which has superseded the 
incommodious river port in the trade of this district. Pop. 
(cst. 1904) 13,000. Built on the border of a low plain and having 
a mean annual temperature of 82° F., the town has the reputa¬ 
tion of being unhealthy. There are salt works and important 
cool deposits in its vicinity, the latter at Naricual and fapiricual, 
12 m. distant by tail. Though the adjacent countrj- is fertile, its 
prosperity has greatly declined, and the exports of coffee, sugar, 
cocao and forest (voducts are much less im{>ortant tlran formerly. 
The town dates from 1637, when it was located at the foot of the 
Cerro Santo and was called Nueva Barcelona; it reached a state of 
much prosperity and commercial importance before the end of the 
century. The War of Independence, however, and the chrome 
political disorders that followed nearly ruined its industries 
and trade. 

BARCBIAMNETTB, a town in the department of Basacs- 
Alp«, in the S.E. of France. Pop. (1906) 2075. It is built at 
a he^t of 3717 ft. on the right bank of the Ubaye river, on whicJi 
it is the most important place. It is situated in a wide and very 
fertile vaUey, and is surrounded by many villas, built by imtives 
who hove made their fortune in Mexico, and are locally known 
as les Anterieains. The town itself is mainly composed of a long 
street (flanked by two others), which is really the road from 
Qrenoble to Cuneo over the Cd de I’Argentifire (6545 ft.). The 
only remarkable buildings in the town are a striking dock-tower 
of the lytli century (the remains of a Franciscan convoit) 
and the Muste Chabrand, which contains a very complete collec¬ 
tion of birds, both European and extra-European. 

Refounded in 1231 by Raymond Bfeenger IV., count of 
Provence (he was of the family of the counts of Barcelona, 
whence the name of the town he rebuilt), Barcelonnette passed 
to Savoy in 1388 (formal cession in 1419), and in 1713 by the 
treaty of Utrecht was ceded to France in exchange for the 
valleys of Exilles, F^nestrdles, .and Chateau Dauphm (Castcl- 
delfino). It was the birtliplace of J. A. Manuel (1775-1827), 
the well-known Lilieral orator at the time of the Restoration 
of 1815, after whom the principal square of the town is named. 

Sue I*'. Arnaiid. UarceUmnette et ses envifotis {Guitff du C. A. F.) 
(iHqH), and La Valldr de Bufcelarmeite (it^oo). (W. A. B. C.) 

BARCLAY, ALEXARDBR (c. 1476-1552), British poet, was 
bom about 1476. His nationality is matter of dispute, but William 
BuUeyn, who was a native of Ely, and probably knew him when 
he was in the monastery there, asserts'that he was bom “ beyondc 
the cold river of I'wedc ” ; moreover, the spelling of his name 
and the occasionat Scottish words in his vocabularj' point to 
a northern origin. His early life was spent at Croydon, but it 
is not certain whether he was educated at Oxford or Cambridge. 
It may be presumed that he took his degree, as he uses the title 
of “ Syr ” in his translation of Sallust, and in his will he is called 
doctor of divinity. From the numerous incidental references 
in his works, and from his knowledge of European literature, 
it may be inferred that he spent some time abroad.. Thomas 
Cornish, suffra^n bishop in the diocese of Bath and Wells, 
and provost of Oriel CoUe^, Oxford, from 1493 to 1307,appointed 
him chaptain of the college of St Mary Ottery, Devonshire. 
Here he translated Sebastian Brant’s Skip ef Fools, and even 
introduced hk neighbours into the satire:— 

“ For If one can flatter, and bcare a Hauke on his fist. 

He shall he pamou a 4 Hoplngton or Cist." 

The death oi lus patron in 1513 apparently put an end to his 
connexion with the west, and he became a monk m the Bene- 
&tine monastery < f Ely. In Utis retreat he probably wrote his 
edognes, but in 1520 " Haktre Barkleye, the Bht^ Monke 
and Poete " was denied to devke " hktoires and convenient 
rakons to floikshe the buildhigs and banquet bouse withal ’* 
at the meeting between Henry VIII. and Franck I. at the Field I 
of die Cloth eff Gold. He at length became a Franciscan monk | 
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ofCanterbury. ItkprasuBMdthathecoafomwdwidi the change 
of religion, for he retained under Edward VI. the livings of Great 
Boddow, Essex, and of Wok^, Somerset, which ho had received 
in 1546, and was presented in 1552 by the dean and Chapter of 
Canterbury to the rectoiy of All Hallows, Lombard ’ Street, 
London. He died shortly after this last preferment at Oroydon, 
Surrey, where he was buried on the loth of June 1532. AW the 
evidence in Barclay's own work goes to prove that he was 
sincere in hk reproof of contemporary follies and vke, and the 
gross accusations which John Bale' brings against Hk moral 
character may be put down to his- hatrecl of Barclay’s cloth. 

The Ship of Foots was as popular in ito EngM dress as it 
had been in Germany, ft was the starting-point of a newgatirica! 
literature. In itself a product of the medieval conception of 
the fool who figiired so largely in the Shrovetide and other 
pageants, it differs entirely from the general allegorical satires 
of the preceding centuries. The figures are no longer abstrac¬ 
tions ; they are concrete examples of tlie folly of the bihliojfhile 
who collects books but icams nothing from them, of the evil 
judge who takes bribes to favour the guilty, of the old fool whom 
time merely strengthens in hk folly, of those who are ei^r to 
follow the fashions, of the priests who spend their time in ^ureh 
telling " gestes ” of Robin Hood and so forth. The spirit of 
the biiok reflects the pnernl transition between allegory and 
narrative, morality and drama. The Narrmsehiff of Sifbastian 
Brant was essentially German in conception and treatment, 
but hk hundred and thirteen types of fools possessed, neverthe¬ 
less, universal interc“st. ft was in reality sins and vices, however, 
rather than follies that came under his censure, and thk didactic 
temper was reflected in Barclay. The book appeared in 14M 
with woodcuts said to have bren devised and perhaps paray 
executed by Brant himself. In these illustrations, which gave 
an impulse to the production of “ enfflems " and were copied 
in the Engikh version, there appwrs a humour quite absent 
from the text. In the Latin elegiacs of the SHdtiftra Nems 
(1497) of Jacob Locher the book was read throughout Europe. 
Barclay’s The Shyp of Folys of the Worlde was first prints! by 
Richaid Pynson in 1309. lie says he translated “ oute of Laten, 
Frenche, and Dnchc,’’ but he seems to have been most familiar 
with the Latin version. He used a good deal of freedom in hk 
translation, “ sometyme addynge, sometyme detiactinge and tak- 
ingc away suche thinges as semeth me necessary and superfine.’' 
The fools are given a local colour, and Barclay appears as the 
unsparing satirist of the social evils of his time. At the end of 
nearly every section he adds an emioi of hk own to drive home 
the moral more surely. The poem is written in the ordinary 
Chaucerian stanza, and in language which k more modem than 
the common literary Engikh of hk day. 

Certaynt Edoges of Alexander Barclay, Priest, written in hk 
youth, were probably printed as early as 1513, although the 
earliest extant edition ls that in John Cawood's reprint (1370) 
of the Ship of Fools. They form, wrft the exception of Henrjoion’s 
Robin and Makyii, the earliest examples of the Engikh pastoral. 
The first three eclt^ues, in the form of dialogues between Coridon 
and Comix, were borrowed from the Miseriae Curialitm at 
Aeneas Sylvius Pfooelomini (Pope Pius II.), and contain*an 
eulogy of John Alcock, ■ bishop of Ely, the founder of Jesils 
Cambridge. The fourth k basH on Mantuan’s eclogue, 
De amsveittdine divitum erga poetas, with large additions. It 
contains the “ Desetypeion of the towie of Virtue and Honour,’’ 
an elegy on Sir Edw^ Howard, lord high admind of England, 
who perished in the attack on French fleet in the hartxiur 
of Brest in 1313. The fifth, printed by Wynkyn de Wotde, also 
without date, k entided the “ Fyfte %k)g of Alexandre Barely 
of the Cytezen and the ujflondyshnian ” and k also based cm 
Mantuan. Two shepherds, Ammtas and Faustus, dkenw the 
familiar theme of the respective merits of town and oountty life> 
and relate a quaint fable of the origin of the different ebUM of 
society. Barclay’S patstosak contain marry pietunS Of rustle 
life as he knew it., He describes for instanre the Sunday gatnea 
in the viltage, football, and die struggle for food at great feasts j 
> Script. /«. Haf. Brit. (tS37. Cent. lx. No. 66 ). 

111. 13a 
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but hi« ecloguei were, like hie Italian models, also aatiret on 
social evils. Hie she|rfierdt are rustics ol the Dilin Qout type, 
and discuss the follies and corruptions around them. Banday 
had, however, no sympathy with the anti-clerical diatribes of 
John Skelton, whom he more than once attacks. Bale mentions 
an AnliSkelionum which is lost. His other works are -.-—The 
Caslell oj Laboure (Wynkyn de Worde, 1506), from the French 
of I'ierre Gringoire; the Introductory to write and to pronounce 
Ftenche (Robert Copland, 15*1); TIu Myrrour of Good Matters 
(Richard Pynson, not <laU'(l), a translation of the De qualuor 
virtutibus of Dominicus Mancinus; Cronyde compyled in IjOyn 
by the renowned Sallust (Richard Pynson, no date), a translation 
of the BiUum Jugurihinum ; The Lyfe of the glorious Martyr 
SaytU George (R. I’ynson, r. 1530). The Lyfe of Saynte Thomas, 
and Haython's Cronyde, both printed by Pynson, are also 
attribuM to Barclay, but on very doubtful grounds. 

See T. H. ^ainicsoii's rdition of tlii‘ Ship of Pools (Edinburgh, 1874), 
which contains an account of tlic author and a bililiognmby of hts 
works; and J. W. hairholt's edition ot The Cyieeen and Uptondysh- 
man (Percy »x;. 1847). which includes large extracts from the other 
eclogues; also Zanicke's edition of Brant (Leipsig, 1854); and 
l>r Fedor Fraustadt. Vbet das VerhtttHis von Barclays Ship of 
Pooh tu den latetntschen, framOsischen nnd devtschen Quelten (1804). 

A prose version of Locher's StulHIera Navis, by Henry Watson, was 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1518. 

BAROLAT, JOHN (1583 -1621), Scottish satirist and Latin 
jioet, was bom, on the 28th of January 1583, at Pont 4 -Mou 8 son, 
where his father William Barclay held the chair of civil law. 
His motlier was a Frenchwoman of good family. His early 
education was obtained at the Jesuit College. While there, at 
the age of nineteen, he wrote a commentary on the Thebaid of 
Statius. In 1603 he crossed with his father to London. Barclay 
had persistently maintained his Scottish nationality in his 
French surroundings, and probably found in James's accession 
an opportunity which he would not let slip. He did not remain 
long in England, where he is supposed to liave published the first 
part of Ills Satyricon, for in 1605 when a second edition of that 
book appeared in Paris, he was there, having already spent some 
time in Angers, and being now the husliand of a French girl, 
Louise Debonairc. He returned to Ixmdon with his wife in 1606, 
and there published his Sylvac, a collection of loitin poems. In 
the following year the second part of the Satyricon appeared in 
Paris. Barclay remained on in London till 1616. In 1609 he 
edited the De Potestate Papae, an anti-papal treatise by Ids father, 
who had died in the preceding year, and in 1611 he issued an 
Apologia or " third part ” of the Satyricon, in answer to the 
attacks of the Jesuits and others who were prolmbly embittered 
liy the tone of the earlier {atrts of the satire. A so-called “ fourth 
part," with the title of lean Animarum, appeared in 1614. 
James 1 . is said to have been attracted by his scholarship, but 
particulan of this, or of his life in London generally, are not avail¬ 
able. In 1616 he went to Rome, for some reason unexplained, 
and there resided till hb death on the 15th of August 1621. He 
appears to have been on better terms with the Church and 
notably with Bellarminc ; for in 1617 he issued, from a press at 
Cologne, a Paraenesis ad Sretarios, an attack on the position of 
Protestantism. The literary eJIort of his closing years was Ids 
best-known work the Argents, completed about a fortnight 
before his death, which has ireen said to have been hastened by 
poison, llie romance was printed in Paris in the same year. 

Barclay's contemporary reputation as a writer was of the 
highest; by his strict scholarship and graceful style he has 
deserved the praise of modem students. 'I'he Satyricon, a severe 
satire on the Jesuits, is modelled on Hefronius and catches his 
lightness of touch, thmwh it shows little or nothing of the tone 
of its model, or ol the umiesitating severity and coarseness of the 
humanistic satire of Barclay’s age, The3<rg«nM is a long rmnance, 
with a monitory purpose on the dangers of politkal intrigue, 
mubably suggested tu him by his experiences of the league in 
fk«nce,and by the latthulic plot in Breland after James’s acces¬ 
sion. The work has been praised by sdl (larties ; and it enjoyed 
for more than a century after his death a remarkable popularity. 
Most of the innumeraUe editions are supplied with a key to 
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the characters and names of the story. Thus Aneroetus is 
dement VIII; Arx non eversa is the Tower of Ltmdon; Hip- 
pophilus and Radirobanes are the names of the king of Spain ; 
Hyanisbe is Queen Elizabeth; Meigania, by an easy angg^, 
is Germany; Usinulca, by another, is Cialvin. The book is oi 
historical importance in the development of 17th-century 
romance, including especially F6nelon's T 416 maque. Ben 
Jonson appears, from an entry at Stationers’ Hall on the 2nd of 
October 1623, to have intended to make a translation. Barclay's 
.shorter poems, in two books, were printed in the Delitiae Poelarum 
.Vrotorum (Amsterdam, 1637, i. pp. 76-136). In the dedication, 
to Prince (Charles of England, he refers to his earlier publication, 
the SyUiae. 

TIu: best account of Barclay U the preface by Jules Dukas in his 
bibliography of the Saiyrictm (Paris, 1889). This supersedes the 
life in Bayie's Dictionary, which had been the sole authority. A 
" filth part ” of the Satyricon appears in mast of the etlitions, by 
Alethopbilus (Claude Morisot). For the Argenis, sec the disser¬ 
tations by Lion Boucher (Paris. 1874), and Dintond (Paris, i8y). 
The /eon Animarum was Englished by Thomas in 1631 (The 
Mirroui of Mindes, or Barclay’s Icon Animorum). Barclay's works 
have never lieen colli'cted. 

BARCLAY, JOHN (1734-1798), Scottish divine, was born in 
Perthshire and died at Edinburgh. He graduated at St Andrews, 
and after being licensed became assistant to the parish minister 
of Errol in Perthshire. Owing to differences with the minister, 
he left in 1763 and was appointed assistant to Antony Dow of 
Fettercairn, Kincardine. In this parish he became very popular, 
but his opinions failed to give satisfaction to his presbytery. In 
1772 he was rejected as successor to Dow, and was even refused 
by the presbytery the testimonials requisite in order to obtain 
another living. The refusal of the presbytery was sustained by 
the General Assembly, and Barday thereupon left the Scottish 
church and founded congregations at Sauchy bum, Edinburgh and 
London, llis followers were sometimes called Bereans, because 
they regulated their conduct by a di%ent study of the Scriptures 
(Acts xvii. 11). They hold a modified form of Calvinism. 

liis works, which inciudv many hymns and paraplirascs oi thi’ 
psalms, and a book called IVtiAout batik, withttui God, were edited 
W J. Thomson and D. Macmillan, with a memoir (1B52). 

' BARCLAY, ROBERT (1648-1690), one of the roost eminent 
writers belonging to the Societyof Friends, or Quakers, was bom 
in 1648 at Gordonstown in Morayshire. His father had served 
under Gustavus Adolphus, and pursued a .somewhat tortuous 
course through the troubles of the civil war. Robert was .sent to 
finish his education in Paris, and it appears he was at one time 
inclined to accept the Roman Catholic faitli. In 1667, however, 
be followed the example of his father, and joined the recently- 
formed Society of Friends. In 1670 he married a Quaker lady, 
Christian Mollisun of .Al,erdeen. He was an ardent theological 
student, a man of warm feelings and considerable mental powers, 
and he soon came prominently forward as the leading apologist 
of the new doctrine, winning his spurs in a controversy with one 
IVilliam Mitchell. The publication of fifteen Theses Theologiae 
(1676) led to a public discussion in Aberdeen, each side claiming 
a victory. The most prominent of the Theses was that bearing 
on immediate revelation, in which the superiority of this inner 
light to reason or scripture is sharply stated. His greatest work, 
An Apology for the True Christtan Divinity, was published in 
lAtin at Amsterdam in 1676, and was an elaborate statement 
of the grounds for holding certain fundamental pewtions laid 
down in the Theses. It was translated by its author into English 
in 1678, and is " one ol the most impressive theological writings 
of the century,” It breathes a large tolerance and is still perha^ 
the most important manifesto of the (Quaker Society. Barclay 
experienced to some extent the persecutions inflicted on the new 
society, and was several times thrown into prison. He travelled 
extensively in Europe (once with Penn and George Fox), aqd 
bad several interviews with Elizabeth, princess palatine. In 
later years he had much influence with James II., who as duke of 
'York had given to twelve members of the society a patent of the 
province of East New Jersey, Barday being made governor 
(t68t-88). He is said to have visited Tames with a view 
to makmg terms of accommodation with William of Orange, 
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whose arrival was then imminent. He died on the 3rd of 
October 1690. 

BARCLAY, WILLIAM (1546-1608), Scottish jurist, was lx>m 
in .\berdeenshire in 1546. Educated at Aberdeen University, he 
went to France in 1573, and studied law under fujas, at Bourses, 
where he took his doctor’s degree. Qiarles III., duke of Lorraine, 
appointed him professor of civil law in the newly - founded 
university of Pont- 4 -Mousson, and also created him counsellor 
of slate and master of reque.sts. In 1603, however, he was 
obliged to quit France, having incurred the enmity of the Jesuits, 
through his opposition to their proposal to admit his son John 
(y.».) a member of their society. Returning to England, he was 
offered considerable preferment by King James on condition of 
becoming a member of the Church of F.ngland. This offer he 
refused, and returned to France in 1604, when he was ap[)ointed 
professor of civil law in the university of Angers. He died at 
-Angers in 1608. His principal works were De Kepw et Rrgali 
Poteslate, &c. (Paris, i6oo), a strenuous defence of the rights of 
kings, in which he refutes the doctrines of George Buchanan, 
“Junius Brutus” (Hubert lainguet) and Jean Boucher; and 
De Polestate Papae, (rc. (London, 1600), in opposition to the 
usurpation of t«m|X)ral powers by the pope, which called forth 
the celebrated reply of Cardinal Bellarminc; also commentaries 
on some of the titles of the Pandects. 

BARCLAY DE TOLLY, MICHAEL ANDREAS, called by the 
Russians Michael, Prince Bogdanovich (1761-1818), Russian 
field marshal, was iHirn in Livonia in 1761. He was a descendant of 
a Sarttish family which had settled in Russia in the 17 th century. 
He entered the Russian army at an early age. In 1788-1789 he 
served against the Turks, in 1790 and 1794 against the Swedes 
and Poles. He became colonel in 1798 and major-general in 
1799. In the war of j8o6 against Napoleon, Barclay took a 
distinguished part in the battle of Pultu.sk and was wounded at 
Eylau, where his conduct won him promotion to the rank of 
lieut.-general. In 1808 he commanded agtiinst the Swede-s in 
Finland, and in 1809 by a rapid and daring march over the frozen 
Gulf of Bothnia he surprisral and seized Umco. In 1810 he was 
made minister of war, and he retained the post until 1813. In 
1812 Barclay was given command of one of the armies operating 
against Napoleon. There was very keen opposition to the 
appointment of a foreigner as commander-in-chief, and after he 
tvas defeated at Smolensk the outcry was so great that he 
resigned his command and took a subordinate place under the 
veteran Kutusov. Barclay was present at Borodino, but left 
the army soon afterwards. In 1813 he was re-employed in the 
field and took part in the campaign in Germany. After the 
battle of Bautzen he was reinstated as commander-in-chief of 
the Russian forces, and in this capacity he served at Dresden, 
Kulm and Leipzig. .After the last battle he was made a count. 
He took part in the invasion of France in 1814 and at Paris 
received the baton of a field marshal. In 1815 he was again 
commander-in-chief of the Russian army which invaded France, 
and he was made a prince at the close of the war. He died at 
Insterburg in Prussia on the 14th (16th) of May 1818. 

BARCOCHEBA8, Bar-Cochab, or Bar Kokba (“ son of a 
star ”), the name given in Christian sources to one Simeon, the 
leader in the Jewish revolt against Rome in the time of Hadrian 
(a.d. 132-135). The, name does not appear in the Roman 
historians. In Rabbinic sources he is called Bar (Ben) Coziba, 
“ son of deceit,” which perhaps reflects the later verdict of con¬ 
demnation recorded after his failure (root ais “to be false"). 
Cochab is, therefore, the name either of his father or of Ws home. 
But it is recorded that the Rabbi ‘Aqlba (g.».), who realized 
him as Messiah, apfdied Nnm. xxiv. 17 to him, reading not 
Codub (“ a star ”), hut Cosiba (“ goes forth from Jacob ’’); 
thus Bar-cochab is a Messianic title of the “ man of Cozeba ” 
(c/. Chron. iv. 22) whose original name was recalled by later 
Rabbis with sinister intention. At first the Romans paid little 
attention to the insurgents, who were able to strike cMfts in the 
name of Simeon, prince aS Israd, and Eteazar the priest, and to 
persecute the Christians, who refused to jesn the revolt But 
troops were collected imd the various fortresses occupied by the 
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Jews were successively reduced. The end came wirii the fall of 
Beth-thar (Bethar). Extraordinary stories were told of the 
prowess of Barcochehas and of the ordeals to which he subjected 
his soldiers in the way of tminii^. 

See Eusebius, H.E. i». 6; Dio Cassius xix. 12-14Schttrer. Gttek. 
il. fud. Valkos, 3rd ed. i. (182 ff.; Derenbonig, Hist, do fa P(dnt. 42.3 if. 
(distiiiKuisbcs Barcachclns from Simeon): Sdilattler, Gtuk. Isrook, 
2iid od. 303 fl.: articles Jaws and Palustink, History; also art. 
s.i'. "Bar Kokba" in Jewish Encyc. (S. Krauss). 

BARD, a word of Celtic derivation (Guelir baird, Cymric bardit, 
Irish 6af</) applied to tlie ancient Celtic poets, though tlie name is 
sometimes loosely used as synonymous with poet in general. 
So far as can be ascertained, the title bards, and some of the 
privileges peculiar to that class of poets, are to be found only 
among Celtic peoples. The name itself is not used by Caesar in 
his account of the manners and eustoms of Gaul and Britain, hut 
he appears to ascribe the functions of the Ixtrds to a section of the 
Druids, with which class they seem to have been closely con¬ 
nected. Later Latin authors, such as Lucan (Phar. p. 447L 
Festus (Dt Verb. Sign, s.v.), and Ammianiis Marcellinus (bk. xv.), 
used the term liardi ns the maignized title of the national poets 
or minstrels among the peoples of Gaul and Britain. In Gaul, 
however, the institution soon disappeared;. the purely Celtic 
peoples were swept hack by the waves of Latin and Teutonic 
conquest, and finally settled in Wales, Ireland, Brittany and tiie 
north of Scotland. There is dear evidence of the existence of 
Itards in all these places, though the known relies belong almost 
entirely to Wales and Ireland, where the institution was more 
di'tinctively national. In Wales they formed an oiganized 
society, with hereditary rights and privileges. They were treated 
with the utmost respect and were exempt from taxes or military 
service. Their special duties were to celebrate the victories of 
their people and to sing hymns of praise to God. They thus 
gave poetic expression to the religious and national sentiments 
r ,' the people, and therefore exercised a very powerful infiuenee. 
The whole sodety of liards was regulated by laws, said to have 
Ixcn first distinctly formulated by Hy well Dha, and to have been 
afterwards revised by Gruffydd ap Conan. At stated intervals 
great festivals were held, at which the most famous bards from 
the various districts met and contended in song, the umpires 
being generally the princes and nobles. Even after the conquest 
of Wales, these congresses, or Eisteddjodau, as they were called 
(from the Welsh eistedd, to sit), continued to be summoned by 
royal commission, but from the reign of Elizabeth the custom 
hi been allowed to fall into abeyance. They have not been since 
summoned by royal authority, but were revived about 1822, and 
are held regularly at the present time. In modem Welsh, a bard 
is a poet whose vocation has been recognized at an Eisteddfod. 
In Ireland also the bards were a distinct class with peculiar and 
hereditary privileges. They appear to have been divided into 
three great sections: the first celebrated victorie.s and sang 
hymns of praise; the second chanted the laws of the nation; 
the third gave poetic genealogies and family histories. The 
Irish bards were held in high repute, and frequently were brought 
over to Wales to give instruction to the singers of that country. 

In consequence, perhaps, of Lucan’s having spoken of camina 
bardi, the word Aardftiegan to be used, early m the tfth centujy, 
to designate any kind of a serious poet, whether lyric or epic, 
and is so employed by Shakesp^re, Milton and Pope. On the 
other hand, in Lowland Scots it grew to be a term of contempt 
and reproach, as describing a class of frenzied vagabonds. 

See Ed. Jones, Relics of the IVelsk Bards (1784); Walker. Memoir^ 
of the Irish Bards (178O); Owen Jones, Myvyrian Archoeotop Of 
Wales (3 vols., 1801-1807); W. F. Skene, f'onr Ancient Boohe of 
W'aies (2 vols., iS68). 

BARDAIfAN, an early teacher of Christianity in Mesopotamia, 
rile writer of numerous Syriac works which haveentirelyperished' 
(with one possible exce^ion, the Hymn of the Soul in the Acts 
of Thorny), and the founder of a school which was soon branded 
as heretical. According to the trustworthy Ckroeticb'of Eietsa, 
he was bom in that dty on the zith Tammuz (July), a.». 154. 

• The Booh of the Laws of the Countries, referred to below, is tlie 
work ol a disciple of Bordai^n. 
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H« parents were rank and probolily pagan ; according to 
BhrhebiMiK, he was in youth a priest in a heathen tempw at 
Mabbfig. Another probable tradition asserts that he sharM the 
education of a royal prince who afterwards became king of 
Edetsii— perhaps Abgar bar Manu, who rcign^ ao*-2i7. He 
is said to have converted the prince to Ctotionity, and may 
have had an important share in christianiicing the city. Epi- 
phanias and Harhebracus assert tliat he was first an orthodox 
Christian and afterwards an adherent of Valentinus; but 
Eusebius and the Armenian Moses of Chorene reverse the order, 
stating that in his later days he largely, but not completely, 
purged himself of his earlier errors. The earliest works attributed 
to him (by Eusebius and others) arc polemical dialogues against 
Marcionism and other heresies ; these were afterwards translated 
into Greek. He also wrote, probably under Carucalla, an 
apology for the Cliristian religion in a time of persecution. But 
his greatest title to fame was furnished by his hymns, which, 
according to St Ephrem, numbered 150 and were composed in 
imitation of the Davidic psalter. He thus became the father of 
Syriac hymnology, and from the favour enjoyed by his poems 
during the century and a half that intervened Iwtween him and 
St Ephrem we may conclude that he ptwsessed original poetic 
genius. This would be clearly proved if (as is not unlikely) the 
beautiful Uynm oj the Soul incorporated in the apocryphal Acts 
of Thomas could be regarded us proceeding from his pen ; it is 
practically the only piece of real poetry in Syriac that has come 
down to us. Perlmps owing to the persecution under Caracalla 
mentioned above, BardaLsan for a time retreated into Armenia, 
and is said to lutve there preached Christianity with indifferent 
success, and also to have composed a history of the Armenian 
kings. Porphyry states that on one occasion at Edessa he 
interviewed an Indian deputation who had liccn sent to the 
Roman emperor, and questioned them as to the nature of Indian 
religion. He was undoubtedly a man of wide culture. He died 
(according to the patriarch Michael) in 222. 

For our knowledge of BardaLyiiris doctrine we are mainly 
dependent on the hostile witness of St Ephrem, and on statements 
by Greek writers who bad no acquaintance with his works in 
their original form. His teaching had certain affinities with 
gnosticism. Thus he certainly denied the resurrection of the 
body : and so fur us we con judge by the obscure quotations 
from his hymns furnished by St Ephrem he explained the origin 
of the world by a process of emanation from the supreme God 
whom he culled “ the Father of the living.” On the other hand 
the dialogue known as the Book of the Laws of the Cotmtries, 
which was written by a disciple and is quoted by Eusebius as a 
genuine exposition of the master’s teaching -while it recognizes 
the influence of the celestial bodies over the body of man and 
throughout the material sphere and attributes to them a certain 
delegated authority '—upholds the freedom of the human will 
and can in the main be reconciled witli orthodox Christian 
teaching. On this M. Nau has based his effort (see Vne Biographic 
inedile de Bardesanc I'astrologue, Paris, 1897; Le Livre des lois 
dfs pays, Paris, 1899) to clear Bardai^n of the reproach of 
gnosticism, maintaining tliat the charge of heresy arises from a 
misunderstanding of certain astrological speculations. It must 
be admitted that it is impossible to reconstruct Barda^un's 
system from the few fragments remaining of his own work and 
therefore a certain verdict cannot be given. But the ancient 
testimony to the connexion of Bardae^c with Valentinianisra 
k strong, and the dialogue probably represents a modification of 
Bardesankt teaching in the direction of qitbodoxy. The later 
adhormts of the schotff appear to hM^ moved towards a 
Manichean dualism. 

Th« snbject is exhaustivet)’ dwcusaed in Hoft'a article 
“Bordaliaa’' in /Met.Chnsl. li<og.,aiula<unootleetiaBof theaocient 
teatimunim will be tounO ui Haisack's AUckrisilicht LiUmtur, vol. 1. 
pp, 184 f(. (Tf. M.) 

aABOIU. OHIVTOPH OOmiaiD (1761-1808), Gernmn 
pbiloaopher, was bom at Blaubeuren in Wurttembeig, and died 

■ Evea J^htrm allows that Banlais&a was in principle a mono¬ 
theist. 
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at Stuttgart. His system has had little influence in Germany; 
Reinhold (?.«<.) alone expounded it against the attacks of Fichte 
and Scheliing. Yet in some respects his ideas opened the way 
for the later speculations of Scheliing and Hegel. He dissented 
strongly from the Kantian distincrion between matter and form 
of thought, and urged that philosophy should consider cmly 
thought in itself, pure thought, the ground or possibility ot 
being. The fundamental principle of tbo^lit is, according to 
him, the law of identity ; logical thinking is real thinking. The 
matter upon whicli Uiuught operated is in itself indefinite and 
is rendered definite through tlie action of thought. Burdili 
worked out iiis idea in a one-sided manner. He held tliat 
thought bos in itself lui power of development, and ultimately 
reduced it to arithmetical computation. He published Crundriss 
der ersten Logik (Stuttgart, 1800); Ober die Gesetse der Ideen- 
assoaation CTubingcn, 1796); Briefe iiher dm Ursprung der 
Metaphysik (Altona, 1798); Philos. Elenientarlehre (Landsliut, 
1802-1806); Beitrdge sur Beurteilung des gegmwartigen Zustandes 
der VemunfUehre (Luidshut, 1805). 

Sir C. L. Michelet. Gesekiahle der leteten Sysleme ; J. £. Erdmann, 
Versuch einer Geschicite d. »‘u. Phil, Bd. iii. pt. 1.; B's uad Remholds 
Briefmchsel. 

BARDODX, AOfiNOR (1829-1897), French statesman, was a 
native of Bourges. Established as an advocate at Oermont, he 
did not heeitate to proclaim bii republican sympathies. In 1871 
he was elected deputy of the National Assembly, and re-elected in 
1876 and in 1877. In the chamber he was president of the group 
of the left centre, standing strongly for the republic but against 
anti-clericalism. After the coup d'etat of the 16th of May, he 
was one of the leaders of the “ 3O3.” In the republican chamber 
elected alter the i6th of May, he became minister of public 
instruction (December 1877), and proposed various republican 
laws, notably on compulsory primary' itducation. He resigned 
in 1879. He was not re-elected in 1881, but in December 1882 
was named senator for life. He wrote essays on Les Ugistes 
et leur influence sur la societe franfaise (1878); Le Comte de 
Montlasier et le GaUicatiisme (1881); and published in 1882 his 
Dix A nnies de vie politigue. 

BABDOWIEK, a viU^e of Germany, in the Pmsian province 
of Hanover, 3 m. N. of Liinebuig on the navigable Ilmcnau. 
Pop. 2000. Its trade consists entirely in agricultural produce. 
The Gothic parish churdi (r. 1400) incorporates remains of a 
cathedral of vast dimensions. 

Bardowiek was founded la the 8tU century by Charlemagne, 
who established a bishopric in it, and until its cU'stniciioo by Henry 
the Lion in 1189. it was the most prosperous commercial city of 
north Germany. Its name is derived from the Lonfi^bardi, the 
thlK) for whom it wns the home and centre, and trom it the coloniz«i' 
tion of Lombardy started. 

BABDSEY (t.c. "Bards' Island": cf. Anglesey, “Axles’ 
Island ” ; Welsh, Ynys Enlli, “ isle of the current ”), an island 
at the northern extremity of Cardigan Bay. Tlie “ sound ” 
between Aberdaron point and the island is some 4 m. wide. 
Bardsey is included in Carnarvonshire, North Wales (but 
traditionally in S. Wales). On the N.W. side it has high 
cliffs. It is about 2) m. long, by } m. broad, with an area of 
some 370 acres, a third of which is hilly. Barley and oats 
are grown. On the S.E. side is a fairly deep harbour. On 
the N.E. are tlie ruins of the tower of St Ma^’s abbey 
(13th century). I'here is no Anglican church, the inhabitants 
being Dissenlers. They are farmers and fishermen. The light¬ 
house, with fixed light, 140 ft high and visiUe for 17 m., is 
locally edebrated. The rectory of Aberdaron (on the mainland, 
opposite BanMey), Penmachnoand Llangwiiadl(Llangwynhoadl), 
in Ueyn (S. (kmarvensbire), belong to St Jolm’s College, 
Cambridge. St Dufazicuis ma^ the sanctuary famous, and dM 
here in 6ia. Here was riie buriai-plBce of aU the rnonks whose 
friends could afford to go thither with their bodies. All the 
great abbeys of Ei^land sent their quota. Roads to Banbey 
—with the monks’ welts, found at intervals of 7 to 9 m.— 
run from north, east and south. 'Die remnant of imests fled 
thither (after the great massacre of BoagoiMiB-ooed in 613, tqr 
Ethelfride of NorthOndiria) I9 the road^ the Rivals (Yn Ei^ 
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hill, S. Carmtrvonshm, on which Pistyil fenn (till gtwes food 
grata to >11 pilgrims or traveUecs. A part of the isle a one great 
cemetery of about 3 to 4 acres, with rude, rough graves as close 
to each other as possible, with slabs upon them. Though 
Abeidaron rectory does not belong to the isle, the farm “ Cwrt ” 
(Court), where tlw abbot held his court, still goes with Bardsey, 
which was granted to. John Wynn of Bodvd, Carnarvoiuhire, 
after the battle and partial sack of Norwich by the Puritans in 
the Civil War; passing through Mary Bodvd to her husband, 
the earl of Radnor, who sold it to Ur Wilson of York. Ihe doctor, 
in turn, sold it to Sir John Wynn, of Qynllifon and Bodfean Hdl, 
Carnarvonshire. One of the Wynns, the 3td Baron Newborough, 
was, at his wish, buried here. The archaeology and history of 
the isle arc voluminous. Lady Guest’s Mabinogion translation 
(i. p. IIS, sd. of 1838) gives an account of the (legendary) 
Bardsey House of Glass, into which Merlin (Myrddin) took a 
magic ring, originally kept at Caerleon-on-Usk. 

MRilGES, a town of south-western France, in the department 
of Hautes-Pyr^nfe, in the valley of the Bastan, 25 m. S.S.W. 
of BagnhvsHle-Bigorre by road. The town, which is situated 
at an altitude of 4040 ft., is liardly inhalated in the winter. 
It is celebrated for its warm sulphurous springs (75°toiii‘’ F.), 
which first became generally known in 1675 when they were 
visited by Madame de Maintenun and the duke of Maine, son 
of Louis XIV. The waters, which are used for drinking and in 
baths, arc efficacious in the treatment of wounds and ulcers 
and in cases of scrofula, gout, skin diseases, &c. Tliere is a | 
military hospital, founded in 1760, The town was formerly 
much exposed to avalanches and floods, which are now less 
frequent owing to the construction of embankments and replant- 
ii^ of the bilbides. It is a centre for mountain excursions. 
'I'he light silk and wool fabric called barege takes its name from 
the place, where it was first made. 

BAREILLY, or Barkli, a city and district of British India in 
the Bareilly or Kohilkhand division of the United Provinces. 
I'he city is situated on the Kamganga river, 812 m. N.W. from 
Calcutta by rail. Pop. (lyor) 131,208. The principal buildings 
are two mosques built in the 17th century ; a modern fort over¬ 
looking the cantonments; the railway station, which is an 
important junction on the Uudh and Kohilkhand line; the 
palace of the nawab of Rampur, and the government college. 
Bareilly is the headquarters of a brigade in the 7th division of the 
eastern army corps. The chief manufactures are furniture and 
upholstery. Bareilly college is a seat of upper class learning for 
the surrounding districts. It is conducted by an English staff, 
and its course includes the subjects for degrees in the Calcutta 
University, 

The distrkt of Bareilly has an area of 1580 sq. m. It is a level 
country, watered by many streams, the general slope being 
towards the south. The soil is fertile and highly cultivated, 
groves of noble trees abound, and the village have a neat, 
prosperous look. A tract of forest jungle, called the tarai, 
stretches along the extreme north of the district, and teems with 
large game, such as tigers, bears, deer, wild pigs, &c. The river 
Sarda or Gogra forms the eastern boundary of the district and 
is the principal stream. Next in importance is the Kamganga, 
which receives as its tributaries most of the hill torrents of the 
Kumaon mountains. The Deoha is another great drainage 
artery and receives many minor streams. The Gomati or Gumti 
also passes through the datricl. The population in 1901 was 
1,090,117. The Uahommedans are chiefly the descendants of 
Yusafxai Afghans, crdled the Rohilla Path^, who setded in the 
country about the year 1720, The Rohilbu were furmetiy the 
ruling race of the tract of country caUed Kohilkhand, and are 
men of a taller stature, a fairer complexion and a more arrogant 
air than the general inhabitants of the district. Bishop Heber 
described diem as follows“ The country it burdened with a 
crowd of lacy, profligate, lelf-caDed sawars (cavaHen), aiio, 
though manyof them are not worth a rupee, conceive it derogatory 
to their gentility and Pathan blood to apply themselves to any 
honest mdustry, and obtain for the most part a precarious 
livelihood by sponging on the industrious trademen and farmers, 
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on whom they levy a sort of Uackmail, or at faaagenMn<ta tbe 
wealthy and noble families yet remaining in the proviaoe. Tl^ 
men have no visible meana of maintenaaee, and no visible 
occupation except that of toanging up and down with their 
swords and siiiete, like the andent Highlanders, whom in muiy 
respects they much resemble." The Kohillas, after fifty yean’ 
precarious independence, were subjugated in 1774 by the eon- 
federary of British troops with the nawab of Oudh’s anny,ai>kh 
formed so serious a charge against Warren Hastine. Their 
territory was in that year annej^ to Oudh, In 1801 the nawab 
of Oudh ceded it to the ('ompany in commutation pf the subsidy 
money. During the Mutiny of 1857 the Kohillas took a very 
active part against the F.nglish, but since then they have been 
desarmed. Both before and after that year, however, the 
Bareilly Maliommedans have distinguished theinselvcs by 
fanatical tumults against the Hindus. The district is irrigated 
from tlie Kohilkhand system of government canals. There are 
no manufitoturcs except for domestic use and little external 
trade. Several lines of the Oudh and Kohilkhand railway pass 
through the district. 

BARSMTIN, a town of northern France, in the department 
of Scine-Infirieure, 1 r m. N.N.W. of Rouen by rail. Pop. (1906) 
5245. Tlie town is situated in the valley of the Austrebsrthe, 
a small affluent of the Seine, here crossed at a height of too ft. 
by a fine railway viaduct 540 yds. long. The auuiufacture of 
; cotton fabrics is the principal industry. 

BARENTS, WILLEH (d. 1597), Dutch navigator, was bom 
about the middle of the i6th century. In 1594 he left AmsterdM 
with two ships to search for a north-east passage to eastern Asio. 
He reached the west coast of Novaya ^mlya, and followed it 
northwarri, Ixing finally forced to turn lack when near its 
northern extremity. In the following year he commanded 
another expedition of seven ships, which made for the strait 
between the Asiatic coast and Vaygiwh Island, but was too late 
to find open water; while his third journey equally foiled of its 
object and resulted in his death. On this occasion he had two 
ships, and on the outward journey sighted Bear Idand and 
Spitsbergen, where the ships separated. Barents’ vessel, after 
rounding the north of Novaya Zemlya, was beset by ice and he 
was compelled to winter in the north; and as his ship was not 
released early in 1597, his party left her in two open boats on the 
13^1 of June and most of its members escaped. Barents himself, 
however, died on the 30th of June 1597. In 1871 the hwie in 
which he wintered was discovered, with many relics, which aw 
preserved at the Hague, and in 1875 part of his journal was found. 

Soc The Three Voyagei of Barents, by Gerrit dc Veer, translated by 
the Hakluyt Society (1876) from de Veer’s text (Atnatotdam, 1508). 

BARENTS SEA, that part of the Arctic Ocean which is de- 
maicated by the north coast of Eu^e, the islands of Novaya 
Zemlya, Franz Josef Land and Spitsbergen, and smaller inter¬ 
vening islands; it was named after the Dutch navigator. 
Omitting the great inlet of the White .Sea in the south, it extends 
from about 67° to 80° N., and from to" to 60° E. The southern 
part, off the Minrnan coast of the Kola peninsula, is sometimes 
called the Murman Sea. 

BARERE de VIEUZAC, BERTRAND (1755-1841), one of 
the most notorious members of llie French Nationai Con'vcation, 
was bom at Tarbes in Gascony on the lolh of September 1755. 
The name of Barire de Vicuzac, by which he continued to cwl 
himself long after the renunciation of feudal rights on the famous 
4th of August, was assumed from a small fief belonging to his 
father, a lawyer at Vieuzac. He began to practise as an advocate 
at the parlemcmt of TaalDDM in 1770, arid soon earntd a tm- 
siderable reputation as an orator ; while his brflUant and flowing 
style as a writer of essays led to his election as a member pf the 
Academy of Floral Games of Toulouse in 1788. At the ago of 
thirty he married. Four years later, in 1789, he was (Mc^ 
deputy by the estates of Bigorre to the stat^eneralf which 
metinMay. He had made his first visit to Paris in ttepneedi^ 
year. His peiso^ appeaianw, las roannera, social quaUties 
and liberal opinions, gave him a good studiag am^ the 
muititode of provinciid deputies fiien thronging into Paris. Ha 
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bifluelf at fi»t to the constitntiomd party; but he 
lew known a» a ipeaker in the Auembly than as a journalist 
His paper, however, the Point 4 u Jour, according to Auiard, 
owes its reputation not so much to its own qualities as to the 
fact that t^ painter David, in his famous picture of the “ Oath 
in the Tennis Court,” has represented Baiire kneeling in the 
comer and writing a report of the proceedings as though for 
posterity. The reports of the deliatcs of the National Assembly 
in the Point du Jour, though not inaccurate, are as a matter of 
tect very incomplete and very dry. After the flight of the king 
to Varennes, Bar^ passed over to the republican party, though 
he continued to keep in touch with the duke of Orleans, to whore 
natural daughter, Pamela, he was tutor. Baterc, however, 
appears to have l)ccn wholly free from any guiding principte ; 
conscience he had lonc, and his conduct was regulated only oy 
the determination <o l)e on the side of the strongest. After the 
close of the National Assembly he was nominated one of the 
judges of the newly instituted court of cassation from October 
1701 to .September l^^2. In 1702 he was elected deputy to the 
National Convention for the department of the Haules-Pyrdnies. 
At lint he voted with the Girondists, attacked Kobapierre, 
” u pygmy who should nut lie set on a pedestal,’' and at the trial 
of the king voted with the Mountain for the king’s death “ with¬ 
out appeiU and without delay.” He closed his speech with a 
sentence which became memorable: “ the tree of lilierty could 
not grow were it not watered with the blood of kings.” Ap¬ 
pointed memlier of the Committee of Public Safety on the 7th 
of April 179;^, he busied himself with foreign aflairs; then, 
joining the jmrty of Robespierre, whose resentment he had 
avert^ by timely flatteries, he played an im|)ortant part in the 
second Gommittee of Public Safety— after the 17th of July 1793 
—and voted for the death of the Girondists. He was thoroughly 
unscrupuloas, stopping at nothing to maintain the supremacy 
of the Mountain, and rendered it great service by his rapid work, 
by the telling phases of his oratory, and by his clear expositions 
of the problems of the day. On the 9th Thermidor (July a7th, 
1794) Harare hesitated, then he drew up the report outlawing 
Robespierre. In spite of this, in Germinal of the year III. 
(the aist of March to the 4th of April 1795), the Thermidorians 
decreed the accusation of Barire and his colleagues of the Terror, 
Collot d’Hcrbois and Billaud-Varcnne, and he was sent to the 
Isle of OMron. He was removed to Saintes, and thence escaped 
to Bordeaux, where he lived in concealment for several years. 
In i7()5 he was elected memlier of the Council of Five Hundred, 
but was not allowed to take his seat. Later he was used as a 
secret agent by Nafaileon I., for whom he carried on a diplomatic 
corres|Hindcncc. On the fall of Napoleon, Harare played the 
part of royalist, hut on the final restoration of the Bourbons 
in 1815 he was lianished for life from France as a regicide, and 
then withdrew to Brussels and temporary oblivion. After the 
revolution of July 1830 he reappeared in France, was reduced 
by a series of lawsuits to extreme indigence, accepted a small 
pension assigned him by Louis Philippe (on whom he had heaped 
abuse and railing), and died, the last survivor of the Committee 
ol I’ublic Safety, on the 13th of January 1841. (See also F'kench 
RF.VOLimON.) 

The Mimoirts de B. Bartrt . . . puhliis par MM. H. Carnot ... 
el David (d'dnfers) . .. prMdis d'nut ntdice hisloriqne (Paris, 1824- 
1844) are false, but contain valuable information ; Carnot's Notice. 
which is very good, was published separately in 184*. See F. A. 
Auiard, Lis Oratesm de la Conslitnanie (Paris, 1882); Les Oratevi^ 
de la ConvmUen (and ad., Paris, iqo)). Macaulay's essay on Barbie. 
{tidinkurgk Reviem, vol. 79) is eloquent, but incorrect. 

BARcm. onmim MARC artorio (1719-1780), Italian 
critic, was bom at Turin in 1719. He was intended by his father 
for the profession of law, but at the age of sixteen fled from Turin 
and went to Guastalla, where he was for some time employed 
hi • mercantile house. His leisure hours he devoted to literature 
and criticism, in which he became expert. For many years he 
led a smndering life, supporting himself chiefly by his writings. 
At length he arrived tai London, where he remained for a consider- 
abte time. He obtained an appointment as secretary ri> the 
Royal Academy of Punting, and became acquainted with 


Johnson, Garrick arid others of that society. He was a frequent 
'visitor at the Uvales’; and his name occurs repeatedly in 
Boswell’s life. In 1769 he was tried for murder, having had 
the misfortune to inflict a mortal wound with his fruit knife on 
a man who had assaulted him on the street. Johnson among 
others gave evidence in his favour at the trial, which resulted 
in Baretti’s acquittal. He died in May 1789. His first work 
of any importance was the Italian Library (London, 1757 ), a 
useful catalogue of the lives and works of many Italian authors. 
The Lettere famifiliari, giving an account of his travels through 
Spain, Portugal and France during the years 1761-1765, were 
well received, and when afterwards published in English (4 vols., 
1770), were highly commended by Johnson. While in Italy 
on his travels Baretti set on foot a journal of literary criticism, 
to which lie gave the title of Frusta leiteraria, the literary scourge. 
It was published under considerable difficulties and was soon 
discontinued. The criticisms on contemjxirary writers were 
sometimes just, but are frequently disfigured by undue vehem¬ 
ence and coarseness. Among his other numerous works may 
be mentioned a useful Dictionary and Grammar of the Italian 
Language, and a dissertation on .Shakespeare and Voltaire. His 
collected works were published at Milan in 1838. 

BARFIiEUR, a small seaport of north-western France, over¬ 
looking the Bay of the Seine, in the department of Mianchc, 
gii m. N.N.E. of Valognes by rail. Pop. (1906) 1060. In the 
middle ages Barfleur was one of the chief ports of embarkation for 
England. In 1120 the “ White Ship,” carrying Prince William, 
only son of Henry L, went down outside the Imrhour. About 2 m. 
to the north is Cape Barfleur, with a lighthouse 233 ft. high. 

BARFURUBH, a town of Persia, in the province of Mazandaran 
in 36° 32' N., and 52° 42' E., and on the left bank of the river 
Hawul [Babul], which is here crossed by a bridge of eight arches, 
about 15 m. distant from the southern shore of the Caspian Sea, 
where the small town of Me.she(l i Sar serves as a port It is the 
commercial capital of Mazandaran, and 26 m. distant from Sari 
and 90 m. from Teheran. Pop. about 50,000. Built in a low 
and swampy country and approached by deep and almost 
impa.ssahlc roads, Barfurush would not seem at all favourably 
situated for the seat of an extensive inland trade ; it is, however, 
peopled entirely by merchants and tradesmen, and is wholly 
indebted for its present size and importance to its commercial 
prosperity. The principal articles of its trade are rice and cotton. 
gome sugar cane (not shakar), flax (Katun) and hemp (Kanab) 
are also grown. The town is of peculiar structure and aspect, 
being placed in the midst of a forest of tall trees, by which the 
buildings are so separated from one another, and so concealed, 
that, except in the bazars, it has no appearance of a populous 
town. The streets are broad and neat, though generally unpaved, 
and kept in good order. No ruins are to be seen as in other 
Persian towns; the houses are comfortable, in good repair, 
roofed with tiles and enclosed by substantial walls. There are no 
public buildings of any importance, and the only places of 
interest are the bazars, which extend fully a mile in length, and 
consist of substantially built ranges of shops covered with roofs 
of wood and tiles, and well stored with commodities. There are 
about ten commodious caravanserais and a number of colleges 
(medresseh), the place being as much celebrated for learning as 
for commerce. On an island in a small lake cast of the town is a 
garden, called Bagh i Shah (garden of the Shah), with ruined 
^ares and baths. At Meshed i Sar, the port, or roadstead of 
Barfurush, the steamers of the Caucasus and Mercury Company 
call weekly, and a brisk shipping trade is carried on between it 
and other Caspian ports. 

Barfurush was formerly called Mamatir. The present name is 
from B settlement called Barfurush-deh, which was added to the 
old city A.D. 1012. (A. H.-S.) 

BAROAIR * ARO BALE, in English law, a contract whereby 
property, teal or personal, is transferred from one person— 
called the bargunor—to another—called the bargainee—for a 

’ From O. Fr. bargaigne, a word of doubtful origin, appearing in 
many Romance languages, cf. Ital. barge^o ; it is connected with 
Late Lat. harcamiem, to tnffic, possibly doaved from barca, a liarge. 
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valuable consideration; but the term is more parbcukriy ns^ 
to describe a mode of conveyance of lands. The Usabilities 
under whi^ a feudal owner very frequently lay gave rise to the 
practice of conveying land by other methods than that of 
feoffment with livery of seisin, that is, a handily over of the 
feudal possession, lliat of “ bamin and sale ” was one. Where 
a man bargained and sold his land to another for pecuniary 
consideration, which might be merely nominal, and need not 
necessarily be actually paid, equity held the bargainor to be 
seised of the land to the use of the bargainee. The Statute of 
Uses (1535), by converting the bargainee’s interest into a legal 
estate, had an effect contrary to the intention of its framers. It 
made bargain and sale an easy means of secret or private con¬ 
veyance, a policy to which the law was opposed. To remedy 
this defect, a statute (called the Statute of Enrolments) was 
passed in the same year, which provided that every conveyance 
by bargain and sale of freehold lands should be enrolled in a court 
of record or with the eusUis rotulorum of the county within six 
months of its date. The Statute of Enrolments applied only to 
estates of inheritance or for life, so that a bargain and sale of 
an estate for years might be made without enrolment. This in 
turn was the foundation of another mode of conveyance, namely, 
lease and release, which took the place of the deed of 
bargain and sale, so far as regards freehold. Bargain and sale 
of copyhold estates, which operates at common law, is still a 
mode of conveyance in England in the case of a sale by executors, 
where a testator has directed a sale of his estate to be made, 
instead of devising it to trustees upon trust to sell. 

See also Conveyancing. 

BARGE (Med. hat. harea, possibly connected with Lat. baris, 
Gr. fia-fwi, a Ixiat used on the Nile), formerly a small sailing 
vessel, but now generally a flat-bottomed boat used for carrying 
goods on inland navigations. On canals barges are usually 
towed, but are sometimes fitted with some kind of engine ; the 
men in charge of them are known as bargees. On tidal rivers 
barges are often provided with masts and sails (“ sailing barges ”), 
or in default of being towed, they drift with the current, guided 
by a long oar or oars (“ dumb-baiges ’’). Barges used for un¬ 
loading, or loading, the cargo of ships in harbours are sometimes 
called “lighters” (from the verb “to light’’-to relieve of a 
load). A state barge was a heavy, often highly ornamented 
vessel used for carrying passengers on occasions of state cere¬ 
monials. The college barges at Oxford are houseboats moored in 
the river for the use of members of the college rowing clubs. In 
New England the word barge frequently means a vehicle, usually 
covered, with seats down the side, used for picnic parties or the 
conveyaiKe of passengers to or from piers or railway stations. 

BAROEBOARD (probably from Lat. bargus, or barcus, a 
scaffold, and not from the now obsolete synonym “ vergeboard ”), 
the boards fastened to the projecting gables of a roof to give 
strength to the same and to mask or hide the horizontal timbers 
of the roof to which they are attached, Bargehoards are some¬ 
times moulded only or carved, but as a rule the lower edges 
were cusped and had tracery in the spandrels besides being 
otherwise elaborated. The richest example is one at Ockwelfi 
in Berkshire, England, which is moulded and carved as if it 
were intended for internal work. 

BAR0HE8T, Barguest or Barcest, the name given in the 
north of Ei^land, especially in Yorkshire, to a monstrous goblin- 
dog with huge teeth and claws.' The spectre-hound under various 
names is familiar in ftdk-lore. The Demon of Tedworth, the Black 
Dog of Winchester and the Padfoot of Wakefield all shued the 
characteristics of the Baighest of York. In Wales its counter¬ 
part was Gwyllgi, “ die Dt^ of Darkness,” a frightful apparition 
of a mastiff with baleful breath and blazing red eyes. In Lanca¬ 
shire the spectre-bound is called Trash or Striker. In Cambridge¬ 
shire and on the NorMk coast it is known as Shuck or Shock. 
In the We of Man it is styled Mauthe Doog. It is mentioned 
by Sir Walter Scott in “ The Lay (rf the Last Minstrel 

“ For he was speechless, ghastly, wan 
Like him of whom the story ran 
Who spoke the spectn hound in Man." 


A Welsh variant is the Cvm Anum, or “ dogs of heH.” The 
barghest was essentially a nocturnal spectra, iM its af^tearance 
was regarded as a portent of death. Its Welsh form is confined 
to the sea-coast parishes, and on the Norfolk coast the creature 
is supposed to be amphibious, coming out of the sea by n^fht and 
travelHi^ about the lonely lanes. The derivation of the word 
barghest is disputed. “Ghost” in the nortli of England is 
pronounced “ guest,” and the name is thought to be bw'h‘gh*st, 

“ town-ghost.” Others explain it as German Btrg-geist, “ moun¬ 
tain demon,” or Bar-gtist, “ bear-demon,” in allusion to its 
alleged appearance at times as a bear. The barghest has a 
kinsman in the Rongeur d'Os of Norman folklore. A belief in 
the spectre-hound still lingers in the wild parts of the. north 
country of England, and in Nidderdale, Yorkshire, nurses frighten 
children with its name. 

See Wut Sikes, Bfitiih Goblins (16^ '• mtd Qttoriss, first 

series, It. 51 ; Joseph Ritson. J’airy Talss (Ixuul. P- 5 * ^ 

Lancashire Folklore (1867); Joseph Lucas. Studies in }viduardule 
(I’atelcv Bridge, t88?). 

BARHAM, RICHARD HARRIS (1788-1845). English 
humourist, belter known by his nnm de plume of TgOMAS 
Ingolusby, was born at Canterbury on the 6th of December 
1788. At seven years of age he lost his father, who left him a 
small estate, part of which was the manor of Tappington, so 
frequently mentioned in the Legends. At nine he was sent to 
St Paul’s school, but his studies were interrupted by an accident 
which shattered his arm and partially crippled it for life. Thus 
deprived of the power of bodily activity, he ticcamc a great 
reader and diligent student. In 1807 he entered Brasenose 
College, Oxford, intending at first to study for the profession of 
the law. Circumstances, however, induced him to cimngc his 
mind and to enter the church. In 1813 he was ordained and 
took a country curacy ; he married in the following_ year, and 
in 1831 removed to London on obtaining the appointment of 
minor canon of St Paul’s cathedral. Three years later he became 
one of the priests in ordinary of the King's Chapel Royal, and 
was appointed to a city living. In 1836 he first contributed to 
Blackwood’s Magasine; and on the establishment of Bentley’s 
Miscellany in 1837 he began to furnish the series of grotesque 
metrical tales known as The Jngoldsb^’ Legends. These became 
very popular, were publislied in a collected form and have since 
passed through numerous editions. In variety and whimsicality 
of rhymes these verses have hardly a rival rince the days of 
Hudibras. But beneath this obvious popular quality there lies 
a store of solid antiquarian learning, the fruit of patient enthusi¬ 
astic research, in out-of-the-way old books, which few readers 
who laugh over his pages detect. His life was grave, dttnified 
and highly honoured. His sound judgment and lus kind heart 
made mm the trusted counsellor, the valued friend and the 
frequent peaqemaker; and he was intolerant of all that was 
mean and base and false. In politics he was a Tory of the old 
school; yet he was the lifelong friend of the liberal Sydney 
Smith, whom in many respects he singularly resembled. Theo¬ 
dore Hook was one of his most intimate friends. Barham was a 
contributor to the Edinburgh Review and the Literary Gazette ; 
he wrote articles for Gorton’s Biographical Dictionary; _ and 
a novel, My Cousin Nicholas, (1834}. He retmned vigour 
and frerimess of heart and mind to the last, and his last verses 
(“As I laye a - thynkyngc ”) show no signs of decay. He 
died in London after a long, painful illness, on the 17 th of June 
1845. 

A short memoir, by his son, was prelixecl to a new edition of 
Ingoldshy in 1847, and a fnller Life and iMters, from the same hand, 
WAS published in 3 vols. in 1870. 

BAR HARBOR, a well-known summer resort of Hancock 
county, Maine, U.S.A., an unincorporated village, in the town¬ 
ship of Eden, on Freeman’s Bay, on the E. side of Mount 
Desert Island, about 45 m. S.E, of Bangor. Pop. of ttie township 
(1890), 1946 ; (1900)'4379 ; of the village (1900), about 2000, 
greatly increased during the summer season. Harbor is 
served by tiie Kune untral railway and by tteatnsMp lines 
to New York, Boston, Pmtland and other ports. The summer 
climate is cool, usually too cool for sea-bathing, trut there is a 
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iMfe epeiv«ir lalt water twimiiiing bath. Rugged n uwMtwn a 
Im looe to 1500 ft in height, a coast with deep indentations 
and lined with hoM dills, a eca dotted with rocky ialets, clear 
lakes, sparkling rivulets, deep gorges, and wooded glens are 
features of the attractive scener)' here and in the vicinity. 
Several fine hotels and a number of costly residences occupy 
a plateau along the shore and the hillsides farther back. The 
Kebo Valley Club has fine golf links here; and since 1900 an 
annual horse show and fair has been held at Rubin Hood Park 
at the foot of Newport Mountain. Bar Harbor is usually a 
sununcr rendezvous of the North Atlantic Squadron of the 
IMit^ States Navy. 'Ihe name Bar Harbor, which displaced 
East Eden, was suggested by the bar which appears at low 
water between it and Bar Island. Although the first summer 
hotel was Imilt here in 1855, Bar Harlior’s development lu a 
summer resort began about 1870, after some artists had visited 
the place, and OMuie it widely known through their pictures. 
(See Mount Desekt.) 

BAR-HEBRAEUS or Abu'l-Faraj, a maphrian or cathglicus 
of the Jacobite (Monophysite) Cluirch in the 13th century, and 
(in Dr. Wright’s words) " one of the most learned and versatile 
men that Syria ever produced.” Perhaps no more industrious 
compiler of knowledge ever lived. Simple and uncritical in his 
modes of thought, and apparently devoid of any striking 
originality, he collected in his numerous and elaborate treatises 
the results of such research in theology, philosophy, sciemru and 
history as was in his time possible in Syria. Most of his works 
were written in Syriac, but some few in Arabic, which had long 
before his time supplanted Syriac as a living .speech. 

The son of a physician of Jewish descent, Bar-Hcbraeus was 
born in tazfi at Malafiah on the upper Euphrates. His youth 
was passed in the troublous times of the Mongol advance into 
western Asia, and his father eventually retired to Antioch, where 
nar-Hebracus completed his education. In 1246 he was ordained 
at Tripolis as Jacobite bishop of Gubfis near Malaria, and a year 
later was transferred to the neighbouring diocese of lail^bhln, 
whence in 1253 he pas.sed to lie bishop of Aleppo. Deposed 
almost immediately hy an ecclesiastical superior on account of 
disputes atiout the patriarchate, he was restored to his see in 
1258, and in 1264 was promoted by tlie patriarch Ignatius III. 
to be maphriAn—the next rank below that of patriarch—an 
office which he held till his death at Morfigha in 12^. He seems 
to have been a model of devotion to his ecclesiastical duties and 
to have won the respect of all parties in his diocese. 

It is mainly as an historian that Bar-Hebraeus interests the 
modem student. His great historical work—the Syriac Chrgnide 
—is made up of three parts. The first’ is a history of secular 
events from the Creation to his own time, and in its later portions 
gives valuable information regarding the history of south-east 
Eun)pc and western Asia. A compendium in Arabic of this 
secular histoty was made by Bar-Hcbraeus under the title 
al-Mukhtafar fCd-Duval (Compendious History of the Dynasties). 
The second and third parts® of the Chronide deal with the 
histoiy of the Church, the second being mainly concerned with 
the patriarchate of Antioch, and the third with the eastern 
branch of the Syrian Church. Of special value to theologians 
is the Aufar Rdtf (Storehou.se of Secrets), a critical and doctrinal 
commentary on the text of the Scriptures. Of this many portions 
have been edited In' various scholars, and a voluaMe study of 
the work, together with a biography and estimate of its au^or, 
Iras been published hy J. Gdttsb^cr {BarhebrSus und srinr 
Sdulim aur hdUfat Sekrilt, Freiburg 1. B., 1900). 

A full list of nur-Hebrerus H otlicr works, and of ndltions of sneh 
of them as tuiva beun publishnl. will hr touml in W. Wright’s Syriac 
l.itemlun, up. 2fi8-28i. Tbo more important of them arc;—(1) 
A'il/idfiM dlif-BhttiklUha (Book of the Pimils of the Eyes), a treatise 
on loirir or dlalrctics; (t) Hivatk BMkmHM (Hotter of Wisdom), 
an expositicM of the whoin phOosophy of Aristntie; (ft) SuUtkd 
HauuSiikvS (.\sGant ot the Mind), a tnatisc on astmtomy and 


’ Inipcrii-ctly editad and translated by Bruns aad Kicsett in 1789. 
There Is now a tirttBr edition by Bedjan (Pvis. >890). 

* BdHad and translated by Aobeloas and t-amy (Pans and Louvain. 
iS7»-t«7y). 


coamography, edited aad translated by F. Naa (Baris, tS ^; (4} 
various medical works ; (5) KlthSkhi dhi-ftmbi (Book of Bays), a 
treatise on grammar : (6) etliicst works ; (yljpoeras ; (8) KiMuki 
aU-TkmmSyi MtgkakkUdUM (Book of ^tertainiag Stories), 
edited and tnDudated by E, A, W. Budgu (London. iSp?)- 

BABI, a tribe of Nilotic nKroes, living on the banks of the 
upper Nile some 200 m. N. of Albert Nyanza. They haveasneigh- 
bours the Dinka to the north, the Modi to the south, and the 
Galla to the east. The men are tall and thin, the women fat 
ami under middle heighL Their colour is a deep dead brown. 
The men and unmarried girb go practically naked, the manied 
women wearing a goatskin dyed red. The body is ornamented 
with red clay and the lower incisors arc often extracted. Their 
sole wealth is cattle and their chief food milk and blood ; meat 
is only eaten when a cow happens to die. Tliey live in round 
grass huts with conical roofs. Twins are considered unlucky, 
the mother is divorced by her husband and her family must 
refund part of the marriage-price. The dead arc buried in the 
hut; a square grave is dug in which the tnidy is arranged in a 
sitting position with the lumds tied behind the bock. The must 
important men in the country are the rainmakers, who are 
reverenced even more than the chiefs, and, indeed, are famous 
among the surrounding tribes. The Bari warriors have been 
much recruited for the Egyptian army and were formerly used 
as slave-hunters by the .Arab traders. 

S<v Sir Samuel Baker, Tke A Hurt N'yauta (London, 1866); 
Friedrich Muller, Vie Sprache ier Hurt (Vionna, 1864); G. Caiati, 
Ten Yean in liijuatoria (inndon. 1891): W. Junker, Travels in 
.llrini (Enalisli ed., rSejo t8((2); R. 0 . Owen,Serf Grammar (1908). 

BARI (anc. Barium), a seaport and archicjHscopal see of 
Apulia, Italy, capital of the province of Bari, situated on a small 
peninsula projecting into the Adriatic, 69 m. N.W. of Brindisi 
by rail Pop. (iqoi) 77,478. The town consists of two parts, 
the closely built old town on the peninsula to the N., und the 
new town to the S., which is laid out on a rectangular plan. 
The former contains the cathedral of .S. Sabino, begun in 1035 
but not completed till 1171; the exterior preserves in the main 
the fine original architecture (notably the dome and campanile), 
but the interior has been modernized. Not far off is the church 
of S. Nicola, founded in 1087 to receive the relics of this saint, 
which were broi^ht from Myra in Lyda, and now lie beneath the 
altar in the crypt. The facade is fine, and llte interior,divided into 
three naves 1^ cefiumns, with gallertes over the aisles, has fortun¬ 
ately not been restored ; tlie vaulting of the crypt has, however, 
been covered with modem stucco. The church is one of the four 
Palatine churches of Apulia (the others being the cathedrals of 
Aequavivu and Altamura, and the church of Monte S. Angdo 
sul Uargano). Adjacent is the small church of S. Gregorio, 
belonging also to the nth century. The castle, built in 1169, 
and strengthened in 1233, lies on the W. side of the old town: 
it is now used as a prison. The old harbour lies on the £. side 
of the peninsula, and the new on tlie W. In the new town is the 
Ateneu, containing the provincial museum, with a large ooUection 
of vases found in ^e district, in wfaidi the pre-Hellenic specimens 
are especially important (M. Mayer in Rdmische MittedungeH, 
1897, 201; 1899,13 : 1904,188, 276). Bari is the seat of the 
command i>f the IX. army corps, Mid the most important com¬ 
mercial town in Apulia. It manufactures olive oil, soap, carbon 
sulphide and playing-cards, and has a large iron foundry. 

Barium does not seem to hake been a place of great im¬ 
portance in early antiquity; only btonze coins struck I7 
It have been fountL In Roman times it was the point of junction 
between die coast road and the Via Tiaiana; there eras also a 
beandi road to Tarentum from Barium, its harbour, mentioned 
as early as 181 B.C., was probably the iwincipal one of tke dktrict 
in ancient times, as at present, and was the centre of a fiiheiy. 
But its greatest importance dates from the time when it became, 
in 852, a seat of the Saracen power, and in 885, tht reridence of 
the Byzantine governor. In loyt it was captured by Robert 
Guiscard. In 1095 Peter the Hermit preached the first crusade 
there. In 1156 it was cased to the ground, and has several times 
suffered destruction. In the 14th etmory it became an 
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independant duchy, and i» 1558 was left by Bona Sfbnai to Betides thoie already wferred to, various other tnamim of ^ 
Philip u. of Spain and N^dei. (T. Aa) Baring family have achieved public distinctioh, iwtaoly ChaiJes 

BARlU,atownof tlie{mvinoeofCebu,uIandafCeb^Phflip- Baring U8o7->879), bishop of Durham, and Evelyn Batingj itt 
pine Islands, on the Barili river, a m. from its mouth and about Earl of Cromer (y.e.). 

35 m. S.W. of Cebu, the capitai Pop. (*903) 31^617, It has a BAItIll 04 HWi.D. 8ABIIIB (1S34- ), English uov^ 

relatively cool and heaWiful chraate. its pe<^ are agriculturitts born at Exeter on the a8th of January 1834. Alt« greduatu^ 
and raise Indian corn, sibucao, hemp, cacao and coffee. The at Ckre College, Cambridge, he spent acune years in tnvel, and 
language is Cebu-Visayan. became in 1864 curate of Horbury, Yfflrkahire ; t^ perpetual 

BAWKO,theniimeofafamilyof Englishfinanciersandbankors. curateof Daltmi, in the same county, in 1867 and in iSy^reoUK 
The firm of Baring Brothers wa.s founded by FaANas Bakwg of East Mersea, PIssex. On his father’s death in 187* heffiiMi^ 
(1740-1810), whose father, John Baring, son of a Lutheran theestateofLewTrenchard, North Dwon, where his,family Iw 
minister at Bremen, had come to England from Germany, mid been settled for nearly three centuries, and he exchanged to 
started a doth manufactory at Larkbear, near Exetwr. Fronds Essex living for the rectory of I>ew Trenchard in 1881,. He 
Baring was born at larkbear, and in due course was placed in a had a ready pen, and began puhlishii^ books on one eubjert or 
London commercial firm. In 1770, in conjunction with his another—fiction, travel, history, folk-lore, religion, mythdogy, 
brother John, Francis Tiaring e^blished a i)anking-house in from 1854 onwards. His novel Mthalaft (1880), the scene of 
Ixindon, and before he died in t8i o had so developed the business which is laid on the cast coast of England, was an excellent story, 
that he was regarded as tlie first merchant in Europe. He was | and among many others may be mentioned Juku Nerr^ 
for many years a director of the East India Company, and chair- a tale of the west country ; Court lioyal (1886); KM 
man in 1792-1793, receiving a baronetcy’ for his services. From (1887); The Pcnnycomoquicks (1889): Climp Jack iJite (1893); 
1784-1806 he sat almost continuously in parliament as a Whig, and Broom Squire (i8()6), a Sussex tale. His rontnbutions to 
He left five sons, of whom the eldest, .Sir Thomas Baring ( 177 *- the study of topography, antiquities and folk-lore, while populMy 
1848), was a well-known art-patron and collector. The control written, were also full of serious reseimhand reallearmng.notMy 
of the business passed to his second son, Alexander (1774-1848), his Book oj Wrre-wob<es (1865), Curiout Myths of iheMtddu 
better known as Lord Ashburton, who had already been hig^y (i866), Curious SunnviUs (1892). He produced at the 
successful in extending the firm's operations in America, where many volumes of sermons and popular theology, and emted 
his marriage with the dai^htcr of William Bingham, a wealthy (1871-1873) The Samsfy, a quarterly review of ecdeuaatical art 
resident of Philadelphia and United States senator, secured and literature. 

him considerable influence with the American commercial ; Living the life of the rapidly disappearing English “ square, 
community. From 1806-1835 he represented various con-j and full of cultivated intOTSts, especially in humaniamg tlwlocw 
stituencies in parliament where he strongly opposed reform, i villa^ mind, and investigating wid recording toe good toings of 
In 1834 he became president of toe Board of Trade and master j old-time, his many-sided aciivi^s were shown in every dtrecti^ 
of toe mint in Sir Jtobert Peel’s first administration, and the I and his litera^ facility made Ws work known far and wide. His 
following year was raised to the peerage as Baron Ashburton. | familiarity with the country-side and his interest m folk-lore_were 
His business capacity and intimate acquaintance with American j of special utility in recovering and preserving (or publication a 
customs and institutions caused his appointment in 1842 as I large mass of English popular song, and in assntmg the new 
to the United States to negotiate the settlement 1 English movement for studying and apiMVCiatmg the dd nataonal 
of the north-eastern bcundary question and other matters j ballad-music. ... « x u. 

in dispute between the two countries, and he concluded in that BAJUNGO, a lake of British East Afnca, some 3 ° 
year at Washington the treaty, commonly known as the Ash- ! equator in the eastern rift-i’alley. It is one of a chain of lato 
burton treaty, by which the frontier between Maine and Canada wliidi stud the floor of the valley and has on elevation of 3 3^5 
was fixed. After his death in 1848 the affairs of the house above toe sea. It is about 16 m. Irag by 9 broad and has an mug- 
were managed by Thomas Baring (1799-1873), toe son of Sir ularoutline, toe northern shorebcing deeply indented. Itswaters 
Thomas Bariiq;. Thomas Baring represented Himtingdon in are brackish. Fed by several small streams it has no 
parliament from 1844 till his death. Hfa elder brother, Sir The laigest of toe rivers which enter it, the Tigrish and toe Nyub, 
Francis Thornhill Baring (1796-1866), sat for Portsmouth run north through a flat marshy country which extends wuto 
from 1826-1865. From 1839-1841 he was chancellor of the of the lake. This district, inhabited by toe negro tribe of 
exchequer, and from i849"i852 first' lord of the admiralty. In Njamusi, was by the first exploit railed “ " • 

1866 he was created Baron Northbrook, the barony being fertile gpiin-growing region containing two considerable vfll^^ 
converted in 1876 into an earidom in favour of his eldest son The Njamusi are peaceful agriculturist show inaned 
Thomas George Baring (1826-1904). The latter, the ist Earl or friendliness to Europeara. N. of toe Idee rise the Kar^ bills ; to 
Northbrook, was occu;Hed almost entirely with public sfiairs, the E. the land rises in ten’aces to the edge of the uutipia 
and filled at different times many important officid positions. He escarpment. A chararteristic of the country m toe n^htnur- 
is best remembered as viceroy of India, which office he held from hood of the lake are toe “ hills ” of the termiM (white ■*>!*)■ 
1872-1876, but his last public position was first lord of the They are hollow columns 10 to 12 ft. h%h and from 1 ft. to 18 ai. 
admiralty (1880-1885). With the death of Thomas Baring, broad. The greater kudu, almost unknown elsewhere m Bad 
Edward Charles Baring (1828-1897), son of Henry Baring, M.P., Africa, inhabits toe flanks of the Lail^ia eswi^rat to 
and grandson of Sr Francis Baring, became head of the firm of of the lake and comes to the foot-hills around Bani» toieed. 
Baring Brothers, and in 1885 was.idsed to the peerage as Baron The existence of Lake Baringo was first reported m Europe 
Revelstoke. ‘Ibe house of Baring then stood at ^ height of by Ludwig Krapf and J. Rebmaim, Gemw ^ missioimrm 
its prosperitv. During the foltowing years a large amount of stationed at Mombasa, about 1850 ; in J. H. ^ke a iMp of the 
English capifal was adwnced to the Argentine Republic, Borings Nile sources (1863) Baringo is ^fosed with Kireiionito Gulf « 
undertaking the loans and guaranteeing the interest. Through Victoria Nyama; it figures in Sir H. M. Stanley s map (1877)05 
thecontinueddefaultoftoe.^^tinegovernment,Baringsbecame a huge sheet of water N.E. of Victoria Nyanso. Joseph Thom son, 
serionriy involved, their heavy obligations precipitating a general in his joorncy through toe Masai country w 1883, was 
finandal raiiis. Towards the end of 1890 it became known that white man to see the fake to correct the exaggerated motions 
the fiiw was on the eve of suspending payment, with liabilities as to its sixe. Native tradition, however, asserts that the Hke 

amountiiM; ta £atyooo,ooo. 'Die prompt action of the Bank of formeriy covered a much loiger a^ _ 

EnghuMi, which in Con junction wito the leading joint-stodt banks BAHII AI* a town of British ladia,headquarten of Baricagni^ 

of the United Kingdom uxAc over these liabilities, averted fnrtiier district in Eastern Bengal and Asmm, situatM nver of 
disaster, and the firm of Baring Brothers was subsequently toe same name. Pop. (190s) t8,978. It is ra imporfantuwtiic 
aa a Untited eonipany with a capital of £1,000,000. of river trade, on tiie steoiner route througn Sundar hu s 
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from Calcatta to the Brahmaputra. It con^ns a tot grade j 
oidlegeandieveralachoohi. There are a puUic library, estaWiihed j 
by Mibscription in 1858 ; and a studente’ union, for helping Ae I 
audc and poor and promoting the intellectual and physical j 
improvement of boys. Barisal has given its name to a curious 
physical phenomenon, known as the “ Barisal guns,” the cause 
of which has not been satisfactorily explained. These are noises, 
like the report of cannon, frequency heard in the channels of the 
delta of the Brahmaputra, at the risi^ of the tide. 

BARIUM (symbol Ba, atomic weight 137-37 [ 0 = 16]), one of 
the metallic chemical elements included in the group of the 
alkaline earths. It takes its name from the Greek pap^k {heavy) 
on account of its presence in barytes or heavy spar which was 
first investigated in jCos by V. Casciorolus, a shoemaker of 
Hologna, who found tliat after ignition with combustible sub- 
.stances it liecame phosphorescent, and on this account it was 
frequently called Bolognian phosphonis. In 1774 K. W. Scheele, 
in examining a specimen of pyrolu.site, found a new substance to 
be present in the mineral, for on treatment with sulphuric acid 
it gave an insoluble salt which was afterwards shown to be 
identicid with that contained in heavy spar. Barium ocairs 
chiefly in the form of barytes or heavy spar, BaSO,, and witherite, 
BaCOj, and to a less extent in baryto-calcite. Imryto-cclcstine, 
and various complex silicates. The metal is difficult to isolate, 
and until recently it may lie doubted whether the pure 
metal had been obtained. Sir H. Davy tried to electrolyse 
baryta, but was unsuccessful; later attempts were made by him 
using Imriuni chloride in the presence of mercury. In this way he 
obtained an amalgam, from which on distilling off the mercury the 
barium wb.s obtained as a silver white residue. K. Bunsen in 1854 
electrolysed a thick paste of liarium chloride and dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid in the presence of mercury, at 100° C., obtaining a 
barium amalgam, from which the mercury was separated by a 
process of distillation. A. N. Gunts {Ctmptes rettdus, 1901,133, 
p. 872) electrolyses a saturated solution of barium chloride using 
a mercury cathode and obtaias a 3 % barium amalgam ; this 
amalgam is transferred to an iron lioat in a wide porcelain tube 
and the tube slowly heated electrically, a good yield of pure 
barium being obtained at aliout 1000° ('. The metal when freshly 
cut possesses a silver white lustre, is a little harder than lead, 
and is extremely easily oxidized on exposure ; it is soluble in 
liquid ammonia, and readily attacks both water and alcohol. 

Three oxides of barium are known, namely, the monoxide, 
BaO, the dioxide, BaO,, and a suboxide, obtained by heating 
BaO with magnesium in a vacuum to 1100° (Guntz, he. cit., 1906, 
P- a.Sb). The monoxide is formed when the metal burns in air, 
init is usually prepared by the ignition of the nitrate, oxygen 
and oxides of nitrogen being liberated. It can also be obtained 
In’ the ignition of an intimate mixture of the carlionate and 
carbon, and in small quantities by the ignition of the iodatc. 
It is a greyish coloured solid, which combines very energetically 
with water to form the hydroxide, much heat being evolved 
during the combination ; on heating to redness in a current of 
oxygen it combines with the oxygen to form the dioxide, which 
at higher temperatures breaks up again into tlie monoxide and 
oxygen. 

Barium hydroxide, Ba(OH).j, is a white powder that can 
be obtained by slaking the monoxide with the requisite 
quantity of water, but it is usually made on the large scale 
by heating heavy spar with small coal whereby a crude 
barium sulphide is obtained. This sulphide is then heated in 
a current of moist carbon dioxide, barium carbonate being 
formed, BaS-t.H, 0 -kCO,™BaCX)|, + H 4 S, and fmally the car¬ 
bonate is decomposed by a current of superheated steam, 
Ba(' 0 „ -y H ..0 » Ba(OH), -f CO^i.lcavingaresidueof the hydroxide, 
it is a white powder moderately soluUe in cold water, readily 
aduble in hot water, the solutian possessing an alkaline reaction 
and absorbing carbon dioxide resdily. The solution, known as 
koyta-wahr, finds an extensive application in practicai chemistry, 
bring used in gas-analysis for the determination of the amount 
of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere; and also being used in 
organic chemistry as a hydrolysing agent for the decomposition 


of complex urades and substituted aceto-ooetic esters, while 
E. Fischer has used it as a condensing agent in the preparation 
of «- and B-aaoss from acrolein dibromide. A saturatOd solu ¬ 
tion of the hydroxide deposits on cooling a hydrated form 
B^0H)2-8]^0, as colouriess quadratic prisms, which on ex¬ 
posure to air lose seven molecules of water of crystallization. 

Barium dioxide. BaO^, can be prej^d as shown above, or 
in the hydrated condition by the addition of excess of baryta- 
water to hydrogen peroxide sedutim, when it is precipitated in 
the crystalline condition as Ba0.2'8Hj0. Thrae crystals on 
heating to 130° C. lose the water of crystallization and leave a 
residue of the anhydrous peroxide. In the Brin process for 
the manufacture of oxygen, barium dioxide is ofatswed as an 
intermediate product by heating barium monoxide with air 
under pressure. It is a grey coloured powder which is readily 
decomposed by dilute adds with the production of hydrogen 
peroxide. 

Barium chloride. BaCij- 2 H.p, can be obtained by dissolving 
witherite in dilute hydrochlonc add, and also from heavy spar 
by ignition in a reverberatory furnace with a mixture of coal, 
limestone and caldum chloride, the barium chloride bdng 
extracted from the fused mass by water, leaving a residue of 
insoluble caldum sulphide. The chloride crystallizes in colourless 
rhombic tables of spedfic gravity 3-0 and is readily soluble in 
water, but is almost insoluble in concentrated hydrochloric 
add and in absolute alcohol. It can be obtained in the anhydrous 
condition by heating it gently to about iao° C. It has a bitter 
taste and is a strong poison. Barium bromide is prepared by 
saturating baryta-water or by decomposing barium carbonate 
with hydrobromic add. It crystallizes as BaBr3-2H.,0 iso- 
inorphous with barium chloride. Barium bromate, BafBrO,,),, 
can he prepared by the action of excess of bromine on baryta- 
water, or by decomposing a boiling aqueous solution of 100 parts 
of potassium bromate with a similar solution of 74 parts of 
crystalliziid barium chloride. It crystallizes in the monoclinic 
system,and separates from itsaqueous solution as Ba(Br0g).j'H.20. 
( 3 n heating, it begins to decompose at zho-abs" C,. &rium 
chlorate. B^ClOJj, is obtained by a Iding barium chloride to 
sodium chlorate solution; on concentration of the solution 
sodium chloride separates first, and then on further evaporation 
barium chlorate crystallizes out and can be purified by recrystal- 
lization. It can also be obtained by suspending barium carbonate 
in boiling water and passing in chlorine. It crystallizes in mono- 
clinic prisms of composition Ba(C10,)3-H30, and begins to 
decompose on being heated to 250° C. Barium iodate, B^lOg).,, 
is obtained liy the action of excess of iodic acid on hot caustic 
baryta solution or by adding sodium iodate to barium chloride 
solution. It crystallizes in monoclinic prisms of composition 
Ba(I 0 a)ij-H., 0 , and is only very sparingly soluble in cold water. 

Barium carbide, BaCj. is prepared by a method similar to that 
in use for the preparation of calcium carbide (see Acktvlkne). 
L. Maquenne has dso obtained it by distilKng a mixture of liarium 
amalgam and carbon in a stream of hydrogen. Barium sulphide, 
BaS, is obtiuned by passing sulphuretted hydrogen over heated 
barium monoxide, or better by fusion of the sulphate with a 
small coal. It is a white powder which is readily decomposed by 
water with the formation of the hydroxide and hydrosulphide. 
The phosphorescence of the sulphide obtained by heating the 
thiosulphate is much increased by adding uranium, bismuth, or 
thorium before ignition (/. fr. Chem., rpos, ii. p. 196). 

Barium sulphate, BaS04, is the most abuiidant of the naturally 
occurring banum compounds (see Barytes) and can be obtained 
artificially by the addition of sulphuric acid or any soluble 
sulplute to a solution of a soluble barium salt, when it is pre- 
I dpitated os an amorphous white powder of spedfic gravity 4-5. 
It is practically insduble in water, and is only very d^tty 
soluble in dilute adds; it is soluble to some extent, when fmhly 
prepared, in hot concentrated ^phuric add, and on cooling 
the solution, crystals of composition BaSO^-Hg^, are deposited. 
It is used as a t»gment undw the name of " permanent white ” 
or blanc fixe. 

Barium nitride,'BafN,, is obtained-ns a brownish mass by 
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passing nitrogen over heated barium amalgam. It is decomposed 
yy water wi^ evolution al hydto^, and on heating in a cur¬ 
rent of carbonic oxide forms banum cyanide (L. Maquenne). 
Barium amide, Ba(NH^, is obtained from potassammonium 
M>d barium bromide. 

Barium nitrate, Ba(NO,X>< is prepared by dissolving alher the 
mrbonate or sulphide ip dilute nitric add, or by mUing hot 
wturated solutions of barium chloride and sodium nitrate. 
It crystallizes in octahedra, having a specific gravity of 3-*, 
uid melts at 597° C. (T. Caroelley). It is decomposed by heat, 
snd is largely used in pyrotechny for the preparation of green 
Sre. Barium carbonate, BaCO,, occurs rather widely distributed 
ss witherite(f.v.),andmay be prepared by the addition of barium 
thioride to a hot solution of ammonium carbonate, when it is 
precipitated as a dense white powder of spedfic gravity 4’3 ; 
almost insoluble in water. 

Barium and its salts can be readily detected by the yellowish- 
jreen colour they give when moistened with hydrochloric add 
and heated in the Bunsenflame,or by observation of their spectra, 
when two characteristic green lines are seen. In solution, barium 
salts may be detected by the immediate precipitate they give on 
the addition of caldum sulphate (tins serves to distinguish l>arium 
salts from calcium salts), and by the yellow precipitate of barium 
chromate formed on the addition of pota.ssium chromate. Barium 
is estimated quantitatively by conversion into the sulphate. 
The atomic weight of the element has been determined by C. 
Marignac by the oonversion of barium chloride into barium 
sulphate, and also by a determination of the amount of silver 
required to predpitate exactly a known weight of rite chloride ; 
the mean value obtained Iwing 136-84; T. W. Richards (Z«rt. 
anorg. Chem., 1893, 6, p. 89), by determining the equivalent of 
barium chloride and bromide to silver, obtained tlic value 137-44. 
For the relation of barium to radium, .see Radioactivitv. 

BARKER, EDMUND HENRY (1788-1839), English clerical 
scholar, was bom at Hollym in Yorkshire. He entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge, as a scholar in 1807, but left the university 
without .a degree, being prevented by religious scruples from 
taking the oath then required. He had previously obtained 
(in 1809) the Browne medal for Greek and I.atin epigrams. After 
acting as amanuensis to the famous Samuel Parr, the vicar of 
Hatton in Warwickshire, he married and settled down at Thetford 
in Norfolk, where he lived for about twenty-five years. He was 
in the habit of adding the initials O.T.N. (of Thetford, Norfolk) 
to the title-page of his published works. In later life he became 
involv,-d in a law-suit in connexion with a will, and thus ex¬ 
hausted his means. In 1837-1838 he was a prisoner for debt 
in the king’s bench and in the fleet. He died in London on 
the 2 1 St of March 1839. Barker was a prolific writer on classical 
and other subjects. In addition to contributing to the Classical 
Journal, he edited portions of several classical authors for the 
use of schools. He was one of the first commentators to write 
notes in English instead of Latin. In a volume of letters he 
disputed the claims of Sir Philip Francis to the authorship of 
the Letters of Junius; his Parriana (1828) is a vast and ill- 
digested compilation of literary anecdotes and criticisms. He 
also saw through the press the English edition of Lemptiire’s 
Classical Dictionary (revised by Anthon) and of Webster’s 
English Dictionary. It is as a lexicographer, however, that 
Barker is chiefly known. While at Hatton, he conceived the 
design of a new edition of Stephanus’s Thesaurus Graecae Linguae. 
The work was undertaken by A. J. Valpy, and, although not 
expressly stated, it was understood that Barker was the re¬ 
sponsible editor. When a few parts had appeared, it was severely 
criticized in the Quarterly Review (xxii., rSao) by Blomfield ; 
the result was the curtailment of the original of the work 
and the omission of Barker’s name in connexion with it. It 
was completed in twelve volumes (1816-1828). The strictures 
of the Quarkety were answered by Barker in his Aristarchus Anti- 
Blom^ldiemus, which, although unconvincing, was in turn 
answered by Bishop Monk. He also publish^ notes on the 
Etymolapcum GuAianmin,aai collaborated mth Professor Dunbar 
of EtSnburgh in a Gr^ and English Lexicon (1831). The 
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sdiiw prnutps (i8ao)of tiw treatise attributed to Arcadtus, Hspl 
-rorav, was published by him from a Paris MS. Contmcntal 
scholars entertained a more favourable opinian of him than those 
of hisown country. He expressed contempt for the minute verbal 
criticisin of the Porsonian school,in wluch he was himsell dofidant. 

An aoooimt of his life will be found in the Gnuleman't Magakut 
for May t839; see also N<n$s and Queries (6tli aeries, xii. p. 443), where 
a full list oi his works is given. 

BARKER’S HILL, a mechanical contrivance invented by a 
Dr Barker about the end of the 17th century. It conrist^ of a 
hollow vertical cylinder, provided with a number of horizontal 
arms fitted with lateral apertures ; the contrivance is mounted 
so as to rotate about the vertical axis. By aUowing wafjer to 
enter the vertical tube, a rotation, due to the discharge through 
the lateral orifices, is set up. 

BARKING, a market-town in the Romford parliamentary 
division of Essex, England, on the river Roding near its juoction 
with the Thames, 8 m. E. of Fenchurch .Street station and 
Liverpool Street station, l/mdon, by the London, Tilbury & 
Southend and Great Eastern railways. Pop. of urlian district 
of Barking town (iSpt) 14,301 ; (1901) 21,547. The church of 
St Margaret is Norman with perpendicular additions, and con¬ 
tains many monuments of interest. Barking was celebrated for 
its nunncrJ^ one of tlic oldest and richest in England, founded 
about 670 by Erkenwald, bishop of London, and restored in 970 
by King Edgar, alxiut a hundred years after its destruction by 
the Danes. The abbess was a baroness ex officio, and the revenue 
at the dissolution of the monasteries was £1084. There remains 
a perpendicular turreted gateway. There is also an ancient 
market-house, used as a town-hall. Victoria Gardens form a 
public pleasure-ground, and there are recreation grounds. The 
Gaslight and Coke Company’s works at Beckton are in the parish, 
and also extensive rubber works. At the mouth of the Roding 
(Barking Creek) are great sewage works, receiving the Northern 
Outfall sewer from London. There are also chemical works, and 
.some shipping trade, principally in timber and fish. Barking is 
a suffragan bishopric in the diocese of St Albans. 

BARKLY EAST, a town of Cape province. South Africa, 
lapital of a district of the same name, and 80 m. by rail E.S.E. 
of Aliwal North. The town lies north of the Drakensberg on 
the Kraai tributary of the Orange river at an elevation of 
5831 ft. The district has an area of 1564 sq. m. end a popu¬ 
lation (1904) of 8490, of whom 50 % are whites. The chief 
occupation follow^ is sheep-farming, the pasturage being ex¬ 
cellent. Like Barkly West, the town and district are named 
after Sir Henry Barkly, governor of Cape Colony, i87<^i877. 

BARKLY WEST, a town of Cape province. South Africa, ai m. 
N.W. of Kimberley, capital of a district and of an electoral 
division of the same name in Griqualand West. It is built on 
the right bank of the Vaal, here spanned by a bridge. Pop. 
(1904) 1037. Originally called Kl^rift, the tovm was the first 
founded ^ the diggers alter the discovery in 1867 of diamonds 
along the valley of the Vaal, and it had for some years a large 
floating population. On the discovery of the “ dry diggings ” 
at Kimberley, the majority of the diggers removed Either, 
Barkly West remains, however, the centre of the alluvial 
diamonds industry. Tlte diamonds of this district are noted 
for their purity and lustre, and are generally associated with 
other crystals—garnets, agates, quartz and chalcedonies. 

Barkly West electoral division includes the whole of Gri¬ 
qualand West save the Kimberley division. It is divided into 
the fiscal districts of Barkly West, Hay and Herbert, witii a 
total pop, (1904) of 48,388, of whom 12,170 are whites (see 
GaiQuaiANo). 

BARLAAM AMD JOSAPHAT, one of the most popular and 
widely diiseraiiuted of medieval reli^ous romances, which owes 
its importance and interest to the fact that it is a Christianised 
venion of the story of Gautama Siddfaarta, the Buddha, with 
which it agtees not only in broad outline but in essential details. 

The Christian story first appears in Greek among the works of 
J(^ (f-v.) of Damascus, wlm flourished in the early part of the 
8th century, and who, before he adopted the raotutstic life, and 
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held hi^ office «t the court of the caliph Abu Jafaral^aiKur, 
n hii tether Set^iu* h said to have done beteie him. 

Theoodine of the Greek etoiy a as follows 
eonrwrt e d the people of India, and after the eremitic life originated 
m iigypt, many Indians ado^d it But a powerful pagan king 
aniae who hated and persecuted the Omitians, especially the 
ascetics. After this king, Abenner by name, had long been child¬ 
less, a boy greatly desired and matchless in beauty, wm born to 
him and received the name of Josaphat The king, in his joy, 
summons Bitwdogers to predirt the chfld's destiny. They foretell 
glory ud prosperity lieyond those of all his predecessors. One 
sage,moat lesuned of all, assents, but intimates that the scene of 
i£is glory will be, not the paternal kingdom, but another in¬ 
finitely more exalted, and that the child will adopt the faith 
which his father persecutes. 

The boy sbowr a thoughtful and devout turn. King Abenner, 
troufaied by this and by the remembrance of the prediction, selects 
a secluded city, in which he causes a splendid palace to lx: built, 
where his son should abide, attended only by tutors and servants 
in the flower of youth luid health. No stranger was to have 
access, and the Ixiy wa.s to be cognizant of none of the sorrows of 
humanity, such as poverty, disease, old age or death, hut only 
of what was pleasant, so that he should have no inducement 
to think of the future life; nor was he ever to hear a word of 
Christ and His religian. 

Prince Josaphat grows up in this seclusion, acquires all kinds of 
knowledge and exhibits singular endowments. At length, on his 
nigent prayer, the king reluctantly permits him to pass the limits 
of the palace, after having taken all precautions to keep painful 
objects out of sight But through some neglect of orders, the 
prince one day encounters a leper and a blind man, and asks of 
his attendants with pain and astonishment what such a spectacle 
should mean. 'ITiese, they tell him, are ills to which man is liable. 
Shall ail men have such ills ? he asks. And in the end he returns 
home in deep depression. Another day he falls in with a decrepit 
old man, and stricken with dismay at the sight, renews his 
quciitions and hears for the first time of death. And in how 
many years, continues the fKince, does this fate befall man ? and 
must he expect death as inevitable ? Is there tto way of escape ? 
No means of eschewing this wretched state of decay ? The 
attendants reply lUi may be imagined; and Josaphat goes home 
more pensive than ever, dwelling on the certainty of death and 
on what shall he thereafter. 

At this time Barioam, an eremite of great sanctity and know¬ 
ledge, dwelling in the wilderness of Sennaritis, divinely warned, 
travels to India in the disguise of a merchant, and gains access to 
Prince Josaphat, to whom he imparts the Christian doctrine and 
oomnoends the monastic life. Suspicion arises and Bariaam 
departs. But all attempts to shake the prince’s convictions fail. 
As a last resource the king sends for Theudos, a magician, who 
ranoves the prince’s attendants and substitutes seductive giris; 
but oU their blandishments are resisted through prayer. The 
king abandons these efforts and associates his son in the govern¬ 
ment. The prince uses his power to promote religion, and every¬ 
thing prospers in his hands. At last Abenner himsdf yields to 
the faith, and after some yean of penitence dies, josaphat 
surrenden die kingdom to a friend called Barachios and departs 
for the wilderness. After two years of painful search and much 
buffeting by demons he finds Bariaam. The latter dies, and 
Josaphat survives as a hermit man;' y«rs. King Bai^ks 
afterwards arrives, and transfers the bodies of the two saints to 
India, where they are the source of monv miracles. 

Now this story is, mtooris mutofufut'-HK story of Buddha. It 
will siimce to re^l the Buddha's education in a soduded palace, 
his enoountcr successively with a decrepit old man, witli a man in 
mortal disaase and poverty, with a dead body, and, lastly, with 
a religious recluse radiant with prtu% and dignity, sind his 
consequent abandonment of his princely state fw the oscete 
liteinthejuigtle. Some of the coitespandences in the two stmies 
ore most minute, and even the phraseology, in which some of 
the details of Josi^ihat's hbtory are desenbed, almost literally 
renders the Sanikrit of the LaUit Kuters. -More than that, the 


very word Joamph or Josaphat (Arabic, Yidasmf) k a oontiption 
of Bodisat due to a confusion between the Arabic letters for Y 
and B, and Bodisatva is a common title for the Buddha in the 
many birth-stories that clustered round the life of the sage. 
There are good reasons for thinking that tire Christian story ffid 
not originate with John of Damascus, and a rtrong case has been 
made out by Zotenbeig that it reflects the religious struggles and 
disputes of the early 7th century in Syria, and that the Greek 
text was edited by a monk of Saint Saba named John, his version 
txung the source of all later texts and translations. How much 
older than this the Christian story is, we cannot tell, but it is 
interesting to remember that it embodies in the form of a speech 
the “ Apology ” of the and-century philosopher Aristides. After 
its appearance among the writings of John of Damascus, it was 
incorporated with Simeon Metaphrastes’ Lives of the Saints 
(c. 950), and thence gained great vogue, being translated into 
almost every European language. A famous Icelandic version 
was made for Prince Hakon early in the 13th centur)’. In the 
East, too. it tojk on new life and Catholic missionaries freely used 
it in their propaganda. Thus a Tagala (Philippine) translation 
was brought out at Manila in 1712. Besides furnishing the early 
playwrights with naatcrial for miracle plays, it has supplied 
episodes and apologues to many a writer, including Boccaccio, 
John Gower and Shakespeare. Rudolph of Ems about 1220 
expanded it into a long poem of 16,000 lines, celebrating the 
victory of Christian over heathen teaching. The heroes of the 
romance have even attained .saintly rank. Their names were 
inserted by Petrus de Natalibus in his Colalagits Sanctornm 
(c. 1380), and Cardinal Baronius included them in the official 
Martyroloffium authorized by Sixtus V. (i 585”* S 9 °) under the date 
of the 27th of November. In the Orthodox Eastern Church “ the 
holy Josaph, son of Abener, king of India ” is allotted the 
26th of August. Thus unwittingly Gautama the Buddha has 
come to official recognition as a saint in two great branches of 
the Catholic Church, and no one will say that he does not deserve 
the honour. A church dedicated Divo Josaphat in Palermo is 
probably not the only one of its kind. 

The id«‘ntity of tbe stones of BudcOia and St Josaphat was re¬ 
cognized by the historian of I’ortuguese India, Ihogo do Couto 
(1542 t6i6), a-s may lx; seen in las history (Dei. v. liv. vi cap. 2). 
In modem times the honour belongs to Latxiuluye (1859), Vilix 
I-iehreciit in i8fio putting it beyond dispute. Siibseriuent researches 
have been carried out by Zo’tcnberg, Max Muller. Rliya Davids. 
Braunhoitz and Joseph Jacobs, who published his Itanlaam and 
Josaphat in 1896. 

BAIULK-DUO, a town of north-eastern France, capital of the 
department of Meu.se, 50 m. E.S.E. of Chalons-sur-Marne, on 
the main line of the Eastern railway between that town and 
Nancy. Pop. (1906)14,624. The lower, more modern and busier 
part of the town extends along a narrow valley, shut in by wixided 
or vine-clad hills, and is traversed throughout its length by the 
Ornain, which is crossed by several bridges. It is limited towards 
the nuilh-east by the canal from the Marne to the Rhine, on the 
south-west by a small arm of the Ornain, called the Canal de.s 
Usines, on the left bank of which the upper town (Ville Haute) 
is situated. The Ville Haute, which is reached by staircases and 
steep narrow thoroughfares, is intersected by a long, quiet street, 
bordered by houses of the 15th, i6th and 17 th centuries. In this 
quarter are the remains (i6tli century) of tlie chateau of the 
dukrt of Bar, dismantled in 1670, the old clock-tower and the 
college, built in tire latter half of the i6th century. Its church 
of Si Pierre (i4tli and isth centuries) contains a skilfully-canred 
effigy in white stone of a half-decayed corpse, the work of ligier 
Richier (1500-1572), a pupil of Michelangelo—erected to the 
memory of Rene de Chalons (d. 1544). The lower town contains 
the ufli^l buiklings and two or three churches, but these are of 
little interest. Among the statues of flietinguished natives of the 
town is one to Charles Nicolas Oudinot, whose house serves as the 
hutd-de-ville. Bor-k-Duc has tribunals of first instance and of 
commerce, a board of trade arbitrators, a lyc^, a training-college 
for girls, a chamber of commerce, a branch of the Bank rt France 
and an art museum. The industries of the town include iron- 
founding and the manufacture of machinery, corsets, hosiery, 
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fliuind jam and wall-jjaper, and brewing, cotton spnning barleys. Tbe chief sab-races are (a) peaoodr, ian or baOMbte 
and weaving, leather-dressing and dydng. Wine, timber and barley, described by Linnaeus ae a distinct spaciet) U. asseriilea, 
iron axe important articles of commerce. with erect short eats about m. long, Inroad at the bass and 

fiax-te-Doc was at one time the seat of the countship, later narrow at the tip, suggesting an opet fan or peaoocte’s tad; 
duchy, (rf Bar, the history of which is given below. Though (b) erect-eared buleys (var. ertehtm) with erect broad .sms' and 
probaUy of ancient origin, the town was unimportant till tte closely-packed plump grains; (c) nodding batteyt.(«Br. sashati). 
loth century when it became the residence of the counts. The ripe earn of die last hang so as to becom abnoit panUlel with 

Counts and Dukes of Bak. In the middle of the loth the stem; they are narrower and longer than in (t), owmg to the 
century the territory of Bar (Barnns) formed a dependency of grains being ^ced farther apart on the rachis; it includos the 
the Empire. In the iith century its lords were onlj’counts by Chevalier variety, one of the best for malting purposes. 
title; they belonged to the house of Mousson (which also possessed sativum, sufasp. hexasHckum, six-rowed barley (the if. fisMatukim 
the countships of Montbdliard and Fcrrette), and usually fought of Linnaeus). All the flowm of each triplet of spilcelks on both 
intheFrenchranlcs, whiletheirneighbours,^dukesof Lorraine, sides of the rachis are fertile and produce ripe fruits; hence the 
adhered to the German side. Theobald 1 ., count of Bar, was an car produces six longitudinal rows of gnun. TBe ears are short, 
ally of Philip Augustus, as was also his son Henry 11 ., who erect, and the grain thin and coarse ; the straw is also short It 
distinguished himself at the battle of Bouvines in 1214. But is a hardy race, but owing to the poor quality of the grain is 
sometimes the counts of Bar bore arms against France. In 1301 rarely met with in Great Britain, (iii.) H. satietm, snbsp. 
Henry III, having made an alliance with Edward 1 . of England, vulgare, here, bigg or four-rowed bm-ley (the H, vidgan of 
whose daughter he had married, was vanquished by Philip the Linnaeus. All the flowers of each triplet are fertile as in (iL), 
Fair, who forced him to do homage for a part of Barrois, situated but tbe rows are not arranged regukriy at equal distances roond 
west of the Meuse, which was called Barrois meuvant. In i.i;54 the rachis. The central traits of each triplet fuim two ngulax 
Robert, count of Bar, who had married the daughter of King rows, but the lateral spikelets form not four atiaight single lom 
John, was made marquis of Pont- 4 -Mousson by the emperor as in (ii.), but two regular double rows, the whole ear appearing 
Charles IV. and took the title of duke of Bar. His successor, irregularly fouT-row^. This race seems to be of latar origin 
Edward HI., was killed at Agincourt in 1415. In 1419 Louis of than the others. The ears are erect, about in. kmg, the 
Bar, brother of the last-named, a cardinal and bishop id Chilons, grains thinner and biq^er than in the two-rowed race, and the 
gave the duchy of Bar to Ren£ of Anjou, the grandson of his a'wns stiff and firmly airing to the flowering glome. The vsr. 
sister Yolande, who married Isabella, duchess of Lorraine, pallidum is the barley most frequently cultivated in northern 
Yolande of Anjou, who in 1444 had married Ferri of Lorraine, Europe and northern Asia. This race was formerly used for malt 
count of Vaud 4 mont, became heiress of Nicholas of Anjou, duke and beer, but owing to its larger amount of gluten as compared 
of Calabria and of Lorraine, in 1473, and of Ren 4 of Anjou, duke with stardi it is less adapted for brewing than the two-rowed aorta, 
of Bar, in 1480 ; thus Lorraine, with Batrois added to once To this beloDg the varieties naked barky (H. eoektlt and H.. 
more returned to the family of its ancient dukes. United with nudum) and Uiiuakyan barley (U. tiifurcaium and U, atfitmu). 
Lorraine to France in 1634, Barrois remained, except lea short In both the fruits fall out freely from the glume, and in the 
intervals, part of the royal domain. It was granted in 1738 to latter the awns are three-pronged and shorter than the gram. 
Stanislaus Leszczynsici, ex-king of Poland, and on his death in Barley is the most hardy of all cereal graiM, its limit of 
1766 was once more attached to the crown of France. (M. P.*) cultivation extending farther north than any o&er; aBd» at 
BARLSTTA (anc. Bardult), a seaport town and episcopal see the same time, it can be profitably cultivate in sub-trapiotJ 
of Apulia, Italy, on the F..S.E. coast, in the province of Bari, countries. The opinion of Pliny, that it is the most ancient 
34J m. W.N.W. of Bari by rail. Pop. (1901)42,022. Its import- aliment of mankind, appears to well-founded, for no less than 
ance dates from the time of the Hobenstaufen. The Gothic three varieties have b^ found in tbe lake dwellings of Swifeser- 
rhurch of S. Sepolcro was built at the close of the 12th century, land, in deposits brionging to the Stone Period. According to 
and the Romanes(|ue cathedral was begun at the same period. Professor Heer these varieties are the common two-rowed 
but added to later. In front of the former church stands a (H.distickim),theiargeBix’Taved(H.kexastidiium,v»,T. densum), 
bronze statue, 14 ft. in height, of the emperor HeracHus. The and the small six-rowed (//. hexastichum, var. sanctum). The 
castle behind the cathedral dates from 1537. The harbour is last variety is both the most ancient and the most commonly 
good. It was cleared by 308 sailing-vessels and 461 steamers, the found, and is the sacred barley of antiquity, ears of which ant 
latter with a total tonnage of 364,904'in 1904; the exports were frequently represented plaited in tbe hair of the goddess Gexes^ 
of the value of {180,699 (principally wine, sulphur, oil, tartar and besides being figured on ancient coins. The cultivation of barley 
tartaric acid), and the imports {92486 (coal, timber and sundries), in ancient E^pt is indicated in Exod. ix. 31. Till within recent 
In the neighbourhood (between Andria and Corato), during times barley formed an important source of food in northern 
the siege tBarietta by the French in 1503, the town being countries, and barley cakes are still to some extmt eatett. 
defended by the Spanish army, a combat took place between Owing, however, to its poverty in that form of nitrogenoul 
thirteen picked knights of Italy and Fnmce, which resulted in compound called ^uten, so a^ndont in wheat, batky-flottr 
favour of the former: it has been celebrated by Massimo d’ cannot be baked into vesiculated bread; still it is a highlf- 
Azeglio in his Disfida di Barlelia. Seven miles to the N.W. are nutritions substance, the salts it contains Iwving a high prapop- 
the salt-works of Barietta, now known under the name of tion of j^oaphoric arid. The following is the composition of 
Margherita di Savoiiu (T. As.) barley-meal according to Von Bibra, omitting the salts — 

BARLBT (Hordeum sativum), a member of the grass iamily, • , ■ ' '5 . P*' 

and an importot cereal which belongs peculiarly to temperate Nitogewuscompoimds . ,, 

regions. It originated foom a wild species, B. spontaneum, a Sugar 

native of western Asia and has been eultiva^ from the earliest Starch.S ^90 » 

times. Three subaperies or races are recognised, (i.) H. sativum, Fst.*■• 7 " -• 

snbsp. disUehum (deseifoed by Linnaeus as a distinct species. Barley is now chiefly cultivated for maitn^ (see Mat/r) to 
H, distUkon'l two-rowed barl^. Only the middle spifcriet of prepare qiirits and be» (see BaewtNo), but it it also baga^ 
eadi triplet is fertile; the ear hw therefore only two longitudinal employed in domestic cookery. For the latter purpose the Imni, 
rows of grain, and ^ spikes are strongly compressed ktendly. somewhat flinty grains are piefereble, and they are prepared by 
Tlus a^^sroaefaes most nearly to the wild stodc, from whidi it is grinding off the outer cutiefe which forms “ pot barley.’’ When 
distingaidied by the non-jointed axis and somewhat shorter the attrition is carried further, so that the'^atn Is'ndttiesd'to 
awns. This is due nee most commonly gro w n in the British small round peUets, it is termed '* pearl barley.” Patnt barley 
Isles and in central l^rope, and indudes a huge number of is either pot or pearl barley reduced to flour. Under the name 
sub^Boea and varieties anumg which are the finest malting- dtcoctum hordei, a preparation of barley at included in the 
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Bikirii Phannacopoeia, which is of value as a demulcent and 
emollient driidc in febr^ and inflammatory disorders. 

CuUsatim.—Apait from the ^wth-habits of the plant itself, 
tile consideration that chiefly determines the routine of barley 
caltivation is the demand on the part of the maltster for uni¬ 
formity of samfde. Less care is required in its cultivation when 
it is intended for feeding live-stock. It is essential that the grains 
on the maltster’s floor should germinate simultaneously, hence at 
the time of reaping, the whole crop must be as nearly as possible 
in the same sta^ of maturity. On rich soils the crop is liable to 
grow too rapkUy and yield a coarse, uneven sample, consequently 
the best bcvley is grown on light, opm and preferably calcareous 
soils, while if the condition of the soil is too high it is often reduced 
by growing wheat Ixifore the barley. 

&iriey (see Acriculturk, Crops and Cropping) is a rapidly- 
growing and shallow-rooted |dant. 'fhe upper layer of the soil 
must therefore he free from weeds, finely pulverized and stocked 
with a readily-availahle supply of nutriment. In most rotations 
Iwrley is grown after turnips, or some other “ cleaning ” crop, 
with or without the interposition of a wheat crop. The roots are 
fed off by sheep during autumn and early winter, after which the 
ground is ploughed to a depth of 3 or 4 in. only in order 
not to put the layer of soil fertilized liy the sheep beyond reach 
of the plant. The ground is then left unworked and open to the 
crumbling influence of frost till toward.s the end of winter, when 
it is stirred with the cultivator followed by the harrows, or in 
some cases ploughed with a shallow furrow. The seed, which 
should be plump, light in colour, with a thin skin covered by 
fine wrinkles, is sown in March and early April ' at the rate of 
from 8 to u pecks to the acre and lightly harrowed in. As even 
distribution at a uniform depth is necessary, the drill is preferred 
to the broadcast-seeder for barley sowing. In early districts 
seeding may take place as early as February, provided a fine 
tilth is obtainable, but it rarely extends beyond the end of April. 
If artificial manures are used, a usual dressing consists of s or 
3 cwt. of superphosphate to the acre at the time of sowing, 
followed, if the ground is in poor condition, by i cwt. of nitrate 
of soda when the plant is showing. Nitrogen must, however, be 
applied with caution as it makes the barley rich in albumen, 
and highly albuminous barley keeps badly and easily loses its 
germinatii^ capacity. Farm-yard manure should also be avoided. 
After-cultivation may comprise rolling, harrowing (to preserve 
the fineness of the tilth) and in some districts hoeing. Barley is 
cut, either with scythe or machine, when it is quite ripe with the 
ears liending over. The crop is often edlowed to lie loose for a day 
or two, owing to the belief that sunshine and dews or even showers 
mellow it and improve its colour. It may even be stacked without 
tying into sheaves, though this course involves greater expendi¬ 
ture of labour in carrt-iiq; and afterwards in threshing. There 
is a prejudice against the use of the binder in reaping barley, as 
it is impossible to secure uniformity of colour in the grain when 
the stalks are t%htly tied in the sheaf, and the sun has not free 
access to those on the inside. In any case it must not be stacked 
while damp, and if cut by machine is therefore sometimes tied 
in sheaves and set up in stooks os in the cose of wheat The 
above sketch indicates the general principles of barley-cultivation, 
hut in practice they are often modified by local custom or farming 
exigencies. 

Barley is liable to smut and the other fungus diseases which 
attack wheat (q.v.), and the insect pests which prey on the two 
plants are also similar. The larvae of the ribbon-footed com-fly 
(CMorops iaeniopm) caused great injury to the barley crop in 
Great Britain in 1893, when the plant was weakened by extreme 
drought. A fair crop of barley yields about 36 bushels (56 lb to 
the bushel) per acre, but under the best conditions 40'and 50 
bushels may be obtained. The yield of straw b from 15 to 30 
cwt. per acre. Bariev-straw is considered inferior botlt as fodder 
and Utter. 

BARUEY'BRBAK, on old English country game frequently 
mentioned by the pe^ of the 17th and j8th centuries. It was 

’ Barlw is orrasionally sown in autumn to provide keep for sheep 
in the fottowinf spring. 


I played by three pairs composed of one of each sex, who were 
I stationed in three bases or plots, contiguous to each otiwr. 
I The couple occupying the middle base, called luU or prism, 
I endeavoured to catch the other two, who, when chased, might 
i break to avoid being caught. If one was overtaken, he and his 
companion were condemned to hdl. From thb game was taken 
the expression “ the last coujde in hell,” often used in old plays. 

BARLBY-CORR, a grain of barley, and thus a measure taken 
from the length of a grain of barley, three of which (sometimes 
four) were considered to make up an inch. The barley-corn has 
been personified as representing the malt liquor made from 
barley, as in Burns’s song “ john Barleycorn.” 

BARLOW, SIR GEOROE HILARO (1762-1847), Anglo-Indian 
statesman, was appointed to the Benjpd ( 3 vil device in 1778, 
and in 1788 carried into execution the permanent settlement of 
Bengal. When the marquess of Cornwallb died in 1805, Sir 
George Barlow was nominated provbional governor-general, and 
his passion for economy ami retrenchment in that capacity has 
caused him to be known as the only governor-general who 
diminished the area of British territory; but his nomination 
was rejected by the home government, and Lord Minto was 
appointed. Subsequently Iterlow was created governor of 
Madras, where his want of tact caused a mutiny of officers in 
i8og, similar to that which had previously occurred under Clive. 
In 1812 he was recalled, and lived in retirement until his death 
in February 1847. He was created a baronet in 1803. 

BARLOW, JOEL (1754-1812), American poet and politician, 
bom in Bedding, Fairfield county, Connecticut, on the 24th of 
March 1754. He graduated at Yale in 1778, was a post-graduate 
student there for two years, and from September 1780 until the 
clrae of the revolutionary war was dmplain in a Massachusetts 
br^ade. He then, in 1783, removed to Hartford. Connecticut, 
established there in July 1784 a weekly paper, the Amrriran 
Mercury, with which he was connected for a year, and in 1786 was 
admitted to the bar. At Hartford he wa,s a member of a group 
of young writers including Lemuel Hopkins, David Humphreys 
and John Trumbull, known in American literary history as the 
“ Hartford Wits.” He contributed to the Anarchiai, a series of 
satirico-political papers, and in 1787 published a long and 
amMtious poem. The Visim of Colundms, which gave him a 
considerable literary reputation and was once much read. In 
1788 he went to France as the agent of the Scioto Land Company, 
his object being to sell lands and enlist immigrants. He seems 
to have been ignorant of the fraudulent character of the company, 

I which failed disastrously in 1790. He had previously, however, 

I induced the company of Frenchmen, who ultimately founded 
I Gallipolis, Ohio, to emigrate to America. In Paris he became 
a liberal in religion and an advanced republican in politics. 
He remained abroad for several years, spending much of his 
time in lamdon ; was a member of the obnoxious “ London 
Society for Constitutional Information ” ; published various 
radical essays, including a volume entitled Advice to the Privileged 
Orders (1792), which was proscribed by the British government; 
and was made a citizen of France in 1792. He was American 
consul at Algiers in 1795-1797, securing the release of American 
prisoners held for ransom, and negotiating a treaty with Tripoli 
(1796). He returned to America in 1805, and lived near Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., until 1811, when he became American plenipotentiary 
to France, charged with negotiating a commercial treaty with 
Napoleon, and with securing the restitution of confiscated 
American property or indemnity therefor. He was summoned 
for an intemew with Napoleon at Wilna, but failed to see the 
emperor there ; became involved in the retreat of the French 
army; Md, overcome by exposure, died at the Polish village of 
Zamowiec on the 24th of Dec-mber 181J. In 1807 he had pub¬ 
lished in a sumptuous volume the Cotumbiad, an enlarged edition 
of his Vision of Columbus, more pompous even than the or^Wl; 
but, though it added to his reputation in some quarters, on the 
whole itwas not well received.and it has subsequently hem much 
ridiculed. The poem for which he is now best known is his mock 
henac Hasty Pudding (1793). Besides the wtitnigs mentioned 
above, he published Cons^aey of Kings, a Poem addressed io 
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(iu InhabiUmts «/ Europ* from otMiher Quarter of Iko Qtiie{ti9a ); 
View of the PuiUc ZMf, Receipts and ExpetMure of the United 
States (1800); and the PcUtiad Writings of Joel Barlow (and ed., 
1796). He also published an edition, “ corrected and enlarged,” 
of Isaac Watt’s Imitation of the Psfdm of Daoid (1786}. 

See C. B. Todd’s Life and Letters of Joel Barlow (New York and 
London, iSfti); and a chapter; “ The Literary Striving of Joel 
Barlow." in M. C. Tytcr’.s Three Men of Letters (New York and 
London, 1895). 

BARLOW, PEIRR (1776-1863), English writer on pure and 
applied mathematics, was born at Norwich in 1776 and died on 
the ist of March 1862. In 1806 he was appointed mathematical 
master in the Woolwich Academy, and filled that post for forty- 
one years. In 1823 he was made a fellow of the Royal Society, 
and two years later received the Copley medal. Steam loco¬ 
motion received much attention at his hands, and he sat on the 
railway commissions of 1836, 1839, 1843, 1645. He received 
many distinctions from British and foreign scientific societies. 
Barlow's principal works are —Elementary Investigation of the 
Theory of Numbers (1811); New Mathematical and Philosophical 
Dictionary (1814); Essay on Magnetic Attractions (1820). The 
investigations on magnetism led to the important practicid 
discovery of a means of rectifying or compensating compass 
errors in ships. Besides compiling numerous useful tables, he 
contributed hugely to the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana. 

BARN (a word common to Teutonic languages), the scum 
formed on the top of malt liquor when fermenting ; yeast used to 
leaven bread, or to set up fermentation in liquor. 

BARMECIDES, more accurately Barhakids, a noble Persian 
family which attained great power under the Ahbasid caliphs. 
Barmak, the founder of the family, was a Persian fire-worshipper, 
and is supposed to have been a native of Khnrasan. According 
to tradition, his wife was taken for a time into the harem of 
Abdallah, brother of Kotaiba the conqueror of Balkh, and be¬ 
came the mother of Khalid b. Barmak the Barmecide. Barmak 
subsequently (about a.d. 736) rebuilt and adorned his native 
city of Balkh after the rebellion of Harith. The family prospered, 
and his grandson Yahya b. Khalid was the vizier of the caliph 
Mahdi and tutor of Harun al-Rashid. His sons Fadl and JaTar 
(the Giafar of the Arabian Nights) lx)th occupied high offices 
under Harun. The story of their disgrace, though romantic, 
is not improbable. Harun, it is said, found his chief pleasure 
in the society of his sister'Abbasa and Ja'far, and in order that 
these two might be with him continuously without breach of 
etiquette, persuaded them to contract a purely formal marriage. 
The conditions were, however, not observed and Harun, learnittg 
that 'Abbasa had borne a son, caused Ja'far suddenly to 
be arrested and beheaded, and the- rest of the family except 
Mahommed, YahyA’s brother, to be imprisoned arvd deprived 
of their property. It is probable, however, that Harun’s anger 
was caused to a large extent by the insinuations of his courtiers 
that he was a mere puppet in the hands of a powerful family. 
See further Caliphate, section C, §§ 4, 5. 

The expression “ Barmecide Feast,” to denote an imaginary 
ban(juet, is drawn from one of the tales (“ The Barber’s Tale 
of hw Sixth Brother ”) in the ArcAian Nights, in which a series 
of empty dishes is served up to a hungry man to test, his sense 
of humour by one of the Barmecides (see edition by L. C. 
SmitherB, Lond., 1894, vol. i. 317). 

BARMEN, a town of Germany, in the Prussian Rliine province 
and the govenunental district of Diisseldorf. Pop. (1816) 
19,030; (1890) 116,144; (tW) *56,*48- It is served 1^ the 
main re^way from Berlin to i^-k-Chapelle, and lies immediately 
east of Elb^eld, with which it virtually forms one town. It 
stretches for some 4 m. along the narrow volley of the river 
Wupper, which, witMn the municipal boundaries, is crossed by 
twenty bribes. High wooded hills surround it. It is divided 
into three mnn districts. Tipper, Middle and Lower Barmen, and 
is connected, throughout its length, with Elberfetd, by railway, 
tramway, and a suspended trolley line, hanging over the bed of tte 
Wupper. It cmitains nine Evangelical and two Roman Catfai^ 
churches, a stately modem town hall, a Hall of Fame {Rukmes- 
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hatie), widi statues of the emperors William 1 . and Fredetkk HI;, 
a theatre, a pictutwgallery, an ethnographical museum, and an 
exdiange. 'There are many puldic monuments, one to Bismaidi, 
another to the poet Emil Uttershaus (1834-718^ )> * native of the 
town, end one conunemorative of the Fianco-fkrman War of 
1870-71. There are several h%h-grade puUk schools, academies 
of_ technical science, engineering and textile industry, and a 
missionary theologii^ seminary. Barmen is one of the most 
important manufacturing centres of Germany. The rapid 
development of its commercial activity only dati^ from the 
beginning of the 19th century. It is Ae chief seat of ribbon 
weaving in Germany, and manufactures thread, lace, braids, 
cotton and cloth goods, carpets, silks, machinery, steel wares, 
plated goods and buttons, the last industry employing about 
15,000 hands. There are numerous bleaching-fields, print-fields 
and dyeworks famous for their Turkey-red, soap works, chemical 
works and potteries. There are also extensive breweries. Its 
export trade, particularly to the United States, is very conader- 
able. The hills lying S. of the town are laid out in public grounds. 
Here are a health resort, a tower commanding an extensive view, 
and numerous villas. Barmen, although mentioned in chronicles 
in the 11th century, did not attain civic rights until 1808, when 
it was formed into a municipality by the grand-duke of Berg. 

See A. Shadwell, Industrial Ef^iency (i9o6)» lor a good deMription 
of thu industrial aspect. 

BARMOTB COURT (also written Berghmote, Barchmote, 
Bargemote, Barmoot), a name applied to courts held in the 
lead-mining districts of Derbyshire, England, for the purpose of 
determining the customs peculiar to the industry and also for the 
settlements of any disputes whicli may arise in connexion there¬ 
with. Barmote courts are of very ancient origin, having been 
in existence in the reign of Edward 1 . Their jurisdiction extends 
both to the crown lands in the duchy of Lancaster and to those 
under individual ownership, comprising seven clearly defined 
districts. Owing to the progress made in modem mining, many 
of the customs and much of the procedure had become obsolete, 
and their powers were regulated by the High Peak Hiniiig 
Customs and Mineral Courts Act 1851. An appeal from the 
jurisdiction of the courts lies by way of cerHorari. 

BARMOUTH (Abermaw, mouth of the Maw, or Mawddach, in 
Cardigan Bay, the only haven in Merionethshire, North Wales), 
a sm^l seaport on the north of the estuary. Pop. of urban 
district (1901), 2214. The ride to Dolgelley (Dolgellau) is fine. 
The parish church, Llanaber, li m. from Barmouth, is on a cliff 
overlooking the sea. Barmouth is a favourite bath^ place, on 
the Cambrian railway. It is a centre for coaching in summer, 
especially to and through the Vale of liangollen. 

BARNABAS, in the New Testament, the surname, according 
to Arts iv. 36, given by the apostles (possibly in contrast to 
Joseph Barsabbas, Acts i. 23) to Joseph, ‘‘ a Levite, a man of 
Cyprus by birth,” who, though like Paul not of the Twelve, came 
like him to rank as an apostle (Acts xiv. 4,14, i Cor. ix. 6; see 
Apostle). The Greek rendering of this Semitic name (vtbs 
irapanhijoeais) may be translated “ son of consolation ” (as in the 
A.V.), or “ son of exhortation ” (as in the R.V.). But there is 
an initial difficulty, jibout the Greek rendering itself, as no 
satisfactory etymology of Bar-nabas in this sense has as yet been 
suggested. The one at present in favour on the ground of [ffiilo- 
logical analogy (see Z.N.T.W., 1906, p. 91 for a fresh instmee), 
viz. Bar-NelM, lacks intrinsic fitness for a Jew and a Levite, and 
of course does not accord with the statement in Acts itsdf. 
Hence it still seems best to assume some unknown Aramaic form 
equivalent to mpdnh.tioit, and then to take riie latter in the 
sense of comfort or encouragement. This rendering, rather than 
“ exhortation " in the sense of doquence, best suits the usage 
of Acts, which suggests such comfort as is given by encottra|(mg 
rather than rousing words (ix. 31, xi. 23, xiii. 15, xv. 31’f.; ef. 
Luke ii. 25, vi. 24). All we h«tr of Barnabas points to gocxihiess 
of heart (“ a good man,” xi. 24) as his distinettve quaU^. living 
fineness of perception (ix. 27, xi. 25 f.) and large insgtit bite 
essentials (xi.23f.). It was probably the practically helpful and 
encouraging form that his gift at a “ propnet" took (Acts xifi. 1, 
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wifli 1 Cor. xiv, 3). It it petiia|Mngnificsnt that bis first appear- 
ance ii of tha gcaeroualjr hdpful kind described in Acts hr. 36 f. 
Vet we most twware of eegardiiat Barnabas as merely a fine 
character; he pl^ too prominent a part in the New Testantent 
for any such hmitaition. Thus, he next appears as braving the 
suspirions which dogged the ex-persecutor &ul (Paul)—possiUy 
an old acqumtance in Hellenist circles at Jerusalem (cf. vi. q, 
be. 39)—and introducing him to the older apostles (ix. More 
suggestive stiK of high repute as a man of insight and authority 
is his mission from die Irnibalem Church to inspect and judge 
of the new departure in the Gospel at Antioch, m Acts xi. 22. 
This means very miirh, though his modesty led him to call in tlie 
aid of friend haul to cope with the new and expanding situation 

(25 L). After their brief joint visit to Judaea and Jerusalem 
(xi. 30, »i. 23) we next get a glimpse of Jiamaluis as still chief 
among the spiritnai leaders of the Antiochene Church, and as 
called by the Spirit, along with Saul, to initiate the wider 
muiion of the Gospd, out^e Syria even, in regions beyond 
(xiii. 2, 4 )l He fed the way to his native CjTtrus; but in the 
cru^ struggle with the magician Bar-Jesus, in the presence 
of the governor of the island (xiii. 7 f!.), Saul seems to have come 
so decisively to the front, that henceforth, fur the author of Acts 
he takes the lead, and Barnabas appears as his colleague (see 
xiii. 13, “ Paul and his company,” and note tlie turning back of 
Mark, the kinsman of Barnabas). The fact that at Lystra the 
natives styled Barnabas, Zeus, and Paul, Hermes, while suggest¬ 
ing that Barnabas was the man of nobler mien, proves that Paul 
was the chief speaker (xiv. 12); and the notices in the Pauline 
epistles fully bear out the view that “ the gospel of the Gentiles ” 
which they preached was in conception Paul’s (Gal. ii. 1-9). 
Indeed, Barnabas's vaciUaliun at Antioch, as recorded in Gal. 
ii. II fi. (whetoer it preceded or followed their mission in Acts 
xiii.-xiv.), shows that, while gifted with true intuitions, he was 
not strong in thinking out his position to all its issues on [winciple, 
and that it was here tliat Paul was so immensely his superior. 
But what Barnabas did sec with full reasoned conviction, he 
was staunch in upholding; thus lie upheld the general cause of 
Gentile freedom from the obligation of circumcisiun (as distinct 
from perfect religious equality witli Jewish believers) at the 
erusalem conference (Acts xv.). With this stand for (xinciple, 
owever, his main work, os a great link in the transiuon of 
the Gospel from its Jewish to its universal mission, reached 
its climax; and Acts transfers its attention wholly to Paul, 
after expl^ning how their nwds parted under rattier painful 
circumstances ^v. 37 fi.). 

.When Barnabas soils away with Mark to resume work in 
Cyprus, the mists of history liide him from our sight Only 
now and again do we catch fugitive and increasingly doubtful 
glimpsos of him and bis work. We learn from 1 Cor. ix. 6 that 
he adhered to Paul's principle of seU-support in his mission work, 
and from Col. iv. to tliat hts name was well known and respected 
at (kiiussae about a.i>. 6a Tradition, which early regards him 
os one of tlie seventy (Qem. Alex.), carries him, plausibly enough, 
to Alexandria (Ciem, Him. i. 8, ii. 4; cl. tlte ascription to him 
of the Alexandrine EpislU of Bemaias). But the evidence for his 
liaving visited Rome (later tradition says also Milan) is strwiger 
because more varied (Clom, Bteog. L 7, cf. Horn. i. 7 ; the early 
Aetus Poth VerMmstf ; and tlie late Cypriot Eacoi m' i w w), 
Mpocialty if we might trust the Western ascription to him of the 
eputle to the Utsbrears, which l^ias with TertolUan {De Pud. ao). 
But this may itself be mete ioterence from its self-description 
(xiii. 02), as a “ word of exhortation,” to the “ sun of exhorta¬ 
tion ” (Acts iv. 36) as its author, llie legend of his misiionaiy 
labounin Cyprus, including martyrdom at Sefamis, b quite 
late and uatcustwortby. The date of liis death b uncertain, 
but he was probably no longer living wlien Acts was written 

(«. A.D. 75-*>X 

His was essentially a mediating r^e. He filled a position 
inteanediate between Jewish and Pauline Cbrbtianity—one 
characteristic of Christian Hellenbts generally. Hence he b 
spoken ^ with respect in the C|(snientiaes: while Paul, as a 
radical in reisttion to the Law, b dieoounteaanced. If we could 


confidently credit him with the authorship of the epistle to the 
Hebrews, we mold conceive hb theological standpmnt more 
exactly. But, in any case, the Barnabas of history was a greater 
man than the Barnabas of modem tradition. 

Sec W, Cunningham. of Barnabas, pp. xlvii.-lxii.; O. 

Bruunsberger, Vsr APostsl Barnabas, utti Leben .... (Mainz, 187O); 
articlez s.v. in Etwy. Bibtica and Hastings's Diiitonary of the Bible. 

The Kpistle of Barhabas is one of the apocryphal books 
of the -N'ew Testament. At the end of the Codex Sinaiticus of 
the 4tii century, us a sort of appendix to the New Testament, 
there stands an " Kpistle of Barnabas." Here it is followed by 
the Shepherd of Hermas, while in an iitli-century MS., wliich 
contains also the Didache, it is followed by two writings which 
themselves form an appendix to the New Testament in the 
Codex Alexandrinus. This means that it once enjoyed quasi- 
canonicol authority, a fact am[dy borne out by what Eusebius 
(H.E. iii. 25) says a.s to its standing in the ancient Churcli. 
It was at Alexandria that its authority was greatest. Clement 
comments on it, as on the canonical saiptures, in his Hypotyposes-, 
Origeo cites it in the same spirit as scripture (C. Cetsum, i. 63, De 
Pritu. iii. s, 4, 7). Clement, too, ascribe it to " the apostle ” or 
“ the prophet ” Barnabas (Strom, ii. 6, 31, cf. ii. 20, 116), with 
explicit reference to Paul's fellow-apastle. Internal evidence 
mokes this ascription impossible, nor does the epistle itself lay 
any claim to such autbor^p, Lightfoot, indeed, suggests that its 
author was “ some unknown namesake ” of the famous Barnabas: 
but it is simpler to suppose that it was fathered upon the latter 
by the Alexandrian Church, ready to believe that $0 favourite a 
writii^ was of apostolic origin. 

” That Alexandria, the place of its earliest reception, was also 
the place of its birth, is borne out by the internal evidence of 
style and interpretation, which is Alexandrian throughout” 
(Lightfoot). The picture, too, which it gives of the danger lest 
the CSiristianity of its readers should be unduly Judaic in feeling 
and practice, .suits well the experiences of a writer living in 
Alexandria, where Judaism was immensely strong. Further, he 
shows on “ astonishing familiarity with the Jewish rites,” in the 
opinion of a modern Jew (Kohler in the Jemsk Eneyel.) ; so 
much so, that the latter agrees with another Jewish s^olar 
in saying that “ the writer seems to have been a converted Jew, 
whose fanatic zeal rendered him a bitter opponent of Judaism 
within tlie Christian Church.” These opinions must overrule the 
view of some Christian scholars that the writer often blunders 
in Jewish matters, the fact being that his knowledge is derived 
from the Judaism of Alexandria ’ rather than Palestine. But we 
need not therefore regard tlie autluir as of Jewish birth. It is 
enough, and more in keeping with the thought as a whole, to 
r^ord him as having been in dose contuct with Judaism, 
[XMsibly as a proselyte. He now uses his knowledge to warn his 
readers, with inten.se passion, f^oinst all compromise between 
Judaism and the Gospd. In this he goes so far as to deny any 
liistorical connexion between the two, maintaining will) all the 
devices of an extravagant allegorism, induding tlie RaUiinic 
Gemairia based on the numerical values of letters (ix. 7 f.), that 
the Law and Prophecy, as meant by God, had never been given 
to Israel as a people. The Divine oracles liad ever pointed to 
the Christian Covenant, and had been so understood by the men 
of Cod in Israel, whereas the apostate people had turned aside 
to keep the ceremonial letter of the Law at the instigation of an 
evil angel (ix. 4). In this way lie takes in succession tite typical 
Jewish institutions—Ciratmeisioa, Food^ Ablutions, Covenant, 
Sabbath, Temple—showing their spiritual counterpart in the New 
People and its ordinances, and that the Cross was prefigured 
from the first. Such insight (gnosis) into the reality of the case 
be regards as the natural issue of Christian faith ; and it is his 
main object to fae^> his readers to attain such spirituality—the 
more ao that, by similar insight amiiicd to the signs of the times, 
he knows and can show that the end of the present age is immiaent 
(L 5, 7-iv.). The burden of his epistle, then, is, ” Let us become 

‘ Hb reference to the wide prevalenee of eircumclMoa beyond 
Isnel (ix. 6) is pertiape slmfity an exaggamian, more or len 
cinacious. 
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spiritual, a periect temple unto God ” (iv. ii); and that not only 
by theoretic insight, but also by practical wisdom of life. In 
order to enforce this mond, he passes to “ another sort of pusis 
and instruction ” (xviii. i), viz. the precepts of the " Two Ways,” 
cited in a slightly difierent form from that found in the first 
part of the Teadung of the AposOes. The modifications, however, 
are ail in a more spiritual direction, in keeping with the genuinely 
evangelic spirit which underlies and pervades even the Ediegorical 
ingenuities of the epistle. 

Its opening shows it to have been addressed to a Church, or 
rather a group of Churches, recently visited by the writer, who, 
while not wishing to write as an authoritative “ teacher ” so 
much as one who has c6me to love them as a friend (i. 8, cf. ix. 9), 
yet bebngs to the class of “ teachers ” with a recognized spiritual 
gift (charisma), referred to e.g. in the Didaehi. He evidendy feels 
in a position to give his gnosis with some claim to a deferential 
hearing. This bang so, the episde was probably written, not 
to Alexandria, but rather by a ‘‘ teacher ” of the Alexandrine 
Church to some body of Christians in Lower Kgypt among whom 
he had recendy been visiting. This would explain the absence 
of specific address, so that it appears as in form a “ general 
epistle,” as Origen styles it. Its date has been much debated. 
But Lightfoot's reading of the apocalyptic passage in ch. iv.— 
with a slight modification suggested by Sir W. M. Ramsay—is 
really conclusive for the reign of Vespasian (a.d. 70-79). Tlie 
main counter-view, in favour of a date about A.o. 130, can give 
no natural account of this passage, while it misconstrues the 
reference in ch. xvi. to the building of the spiritual temple, 
the Christian Church. Thus this epistle is the earliest of the 
Apostolic Fathers, and as such of special interest. Its central 
problem, the relation of Judaism and Christianity—of the Old 
and the New forms of a Covenant which, as Divine, must in a 
sense abide the same—wiis one which gave the early Church 
much trouble ; nor, in absence of a due theo^ of the educadon 
of the race by gradual development, was it able to solve it 
satisfactorily. 

Ll'i'F.RATiiRE. -Besides collected editions of the Apostolic Fathers, 
see O. Braunsberger, Her Apostel Bamahas, . . . u. aer ikm beigelegle 
thief (Mainz. 1876); W. Cunningham, Epistle of Barnabas (1877): 
SL'Ctioas m J . Donaldson. The A postoHc Fathers ; E. Reuse, Tkiologir 
rhr/ltenne, vol. ii., and in M. von Engelhardt, Das Christenthum 
Justins des Mirtyrers ; and Lightfoot’s fragmentary essay in his 
Clement of Home, ii. 303-51*. ^ also Apocryphal LnuRATUBZ, 
section " New Testament.” 

Gospel of Barnabas. — We read in antiquity, e.g. in the 
Deeretum Oelasii, of an apocryphal Gospel of Barnabas (see 
Apocryphal Literature), but we have no knowledge of its 
contents. There exists, however, in a single MS. in Italian a 
longish gospel with this title, written from a Mahommedan 
standpoint, but probably embodying materials partly Gnostic 
in character and origin. The Italian MS. was found by the 
Deist, John Toland, m a private collection at Amsterdam (see 
his Nmarenus, 1718); suNequently it came into the possession 
of Prince Eugene of Savoy, and finally was obtamed with 
Eugene’s library by the imperial library at Vienna. It has been 
edited, with an English translation (1907) by (Rev.) Lonsddeand 
Laura Ragg, who hold that it was tl^ work of a Christian 
renegade to Mahommedanism about the r3th-i6th century. 
See also preliminary notice in the Jottmal of Theol. Studies, vi. 
424 ff. 'The old view held by To)and and others that the Italian 
was a translation from the Arat^ is demonstrably wrong, ITie 
Arabic marginal notes are apparently partly pious ejaculations, 
partly notes for the aid of Arabic students. The work is lughly 
imaginative and often grotesque, but it is pervaded by an 
unusually high ethical enthusiam. (J. V. B.) 

BARHAOLE, a name applied to Crustacea of the division 
Cirripedia or ThyroOtaca. Originally, the name was given to 
the stalked bamaefes {LepetiUdae of C. Darwin), which attach 
themselves in great numbers to drift-wood and other objects 
floating in the sea and are one of the chief agents in the foaling 
of sW^’ bottoms during long voyara. The sessile bamades 
(Btianidae of Darwin) or ” acom-shells ” are found in myriads, 
encrusting the rocks between tide-marks on all coasts. One of | 
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the most extraordinary and persistent myths of medieval natural 
history, dating back to the tsth century at least, was the cause 
of tnuisfening to these organisms the nanM of t^ bain^ 
or bernacte goose (Bemida bremta). This bird is a winter visitor 
to Britain, and its Arctic nesting-places being then unknown, it 
was faUed to originate within the ^Il-Uke fruit of a treejguwiiK 
by the sea-shore. In some variants of story this sbeu as said 
to grow as a kind of mushroom on rotting timter in the sga, and 
is obviously one of the barnacles of Die genus Lefm. Even after 



1. Scalpellum rostratum, Varwia, sponges.. Ni-w South Wales; 

Fhilipiime Islands. (4'). torgnm; (4'). scutum. 

2. Polliclpes eornuevpiae, Leach, 3. Bidanus iintinnabulum, 1 -lnn., 

European seas. .Atlantic. 

Tubictnella trachealis, Shaw, 3'. Soction of Bslettut, Linn. 

attached to whales. 6, Coronula diadema, Linn., at- 

4. Acosta sulcata, lamk., in tached to whales. 

the scientific study of zoology had replaced the fabulous tales of 
medieval writers, it was a long time before the true aflinities of 
the barnacles were appreciated, and they were at first class^ 
with the Mollusca, some of which they closely resemble in 
external appearance. It was not till Vaughan Thompson 
demonstrated, in 1830, their do\'olopment from a free-swimming 
and typically Crustacean larva that it came to be recognized that, 
in Huxley’s graphic phrase, “ a barnacle may be said to be a 
Crustacean fixed by its head and kicking the food into its mouth 
with its legs.” For a systematic account of the barnacles and 
their allies, see the article Thyrostraca. (W. T. Ca.) 

BARHARD, LADY ARNE (1750-1825), author of the ballad 
” Auld Robin Gray,” the eldest daughter of James Lindsay, 
5th earl of Balcarres, was bom at Balcarres House, Fife, on the 
I2th of December 1750. She was married in 1793 to Andrew 
Barnard, a son of the bishop of Limerick, for whom she obtamed 
from Henry Dundas (ist Viscount Melvill^ an appointment 
as colonial secretary at the Cape of Good Hojie. Thither the 
Barnards went in March 1797, Lady Anne remaining at the Cape 
until January 1802. A remarkable series of letters written by 
lady Anne thence to Dundas, then secretaiy for war and the 
colonies, was published in 1901 under the title South Africa a 
Century Ago. In 1806, on the reconquMt of the Cape by the 
British, Barnard was reappointed colonial secretary, but Lady 
•Anne did not accompany him thither, where he died in 1807. 
T^e rest of her life was paiised in London, where she died on the 
6th cf May 1825. " Auld RoWn Gray ” was written by her in 
1772, to music by the Rev. William Leeves (1748-1838), as 
he admitted in 1813. It was published anonymously in 1783, 
Lady Anne only acknowledging the authorship of the words 
two years before her death in a letter to Sir Walter Scott, 
who subsequently edited it for the Bannatyne Qub widi two 
continuations. 

See the memoir by W. H. Wilkins, together with the original text 
of " AnW Robin Gray," prefixed to South Africa a Century Ago. 

BARBARD, rRlDERIOK AUODnUB NRTER (iSqp-iSSo), 
American scientist and educarionaUst, was bom .in SheSield, 
Massachusetts, on the gtli of May 1809. In 1838 he gtaduatad, 
second on the honour wt, at Vale. Hewas then in turn a tutor 
I at Vide, a teacher (1831-1833) in the American Asylum ior the 
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Dtef -and I>Binb at Ffartford, Connecticut, and a teacher (183*- 
*•38) in- the New York Inatitnte for the Instruction of the 
and Dumb. From 1H3R to 1848 he was professor of mathensatics 
and natural philosophy, and frtmi 184*1 to 1854 was professor 
of diemistry and natunil history in the Univi^ty of Alabama, 
fot two years, also, filling the cluiir of English literature. In 
1854 he wa.s ordained as deacon in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. In the same year he liecame professor of mathematics 
and natural phUosophy in the University of Mississippi, of which 
institution he was chancellor from 1856 until the outbreak of 
the Civil Wai;, when, his sympathies being with the North, he 
resigaid and went to Washington. There for some time he was in 
charge of the map and dtart department of the United .States 
(;oast Survey. In 1864 he became the tenth president of 
ColumUa f.iow Columbia Univereity) in New York City, 
which position he held until the year before his death, his service 
thus being longer than that of any of his predecessors. Ifuring 
this peritid the growth of the college was ra[)id : new departments 
were established ; the elective system was greatly extended ; 
mon: adequate provision was nmde for graduate study and 
original research, and the enrolment was increased from alnuit 
150 to more than 1000 students. Barnard strove to have educa¬ 
tional privileges extended by the university to women as well 
as to men, and Barnard College, for women (sec Columbia 
1 'nivtosity), established immediately after his death, was named 
in his honour. Jlc died in New York City on the 27th of April 
1889. Barnard was a versatile man, of catholic training, a 
classical and English scholiir, a miahematician, a physicist, 
and a chemist, ag(x>d public speaker, and a vigorous but some- 
what prolix writer on various subjects, his annual reports to 
the Board of 'IVustces of Columbia being particularly valual)U' 
ns dis<mssions of educational problems. Besides being the 
editnr-iu-chief, in 1872, ot Johiism's thuversal Cyclupaedia, 
he published a Treatise on Aritiimelie (1830); an Analylieal 
Grammar with Symbiilie Jllnstralion (1836); liters on CoUtgiaic 
Government (i8s,s): and KreeiU Progress in Science (1869). 

See JtJui !'■ niton's Memon s of I'redeti. b A. J'. llurnaiJ (New Yorl., 
l8ub). 

BARNARD, GEiORGE GREY (1863- ), .American sculptor, 

was bora at Bellefoiile, I’ciinst b aniu, on the 24th of May 1863. 
He first studied ut tlie Art institute, Cliiaq;!), and in 1883-18,8; 
worked in 1 '. T. Cavelier’s atelier at I’aris. He lived in Paris 
for twelve years, returning to Amerim in 180O ; and with liLs 
firat cxlulut ut the Solon of 1894 he soored a great success. 
His principal works uiclude "The liov ” (1883); “Cain" 
(1886), kter destroyed; “ Hrotlieily Love," sometimes called 
“ IVo I'tiends ” (1887); the allegoiiciil " Two Natures " (1894, 
in the Metropolitan Musemn, New \'(jrk I'ity ); “ The Hewer ’’ 
(1903, at Cairo, Illinois); “ Great Gcsl Pan ’’ (in ( VnlraJ Park, 
New York City); the “ Kose Maiden " : the simple and graceful 
“Maidenhood”'; and sculptural deixirations for the new 
Capitut building for tbc state of Pennsylvania at Uarrislnirg. 

BARNARD, HENRY (1811-1900), Ameririui educationalist, 
was born in Hartford, Connecticut, on the a4tli of January 1811. 
He graduated at Vale in 1830, and in 1835 was admitted to the 
Connecticut bar. In 1837-1839 he was a member of the 
Connecticut legislature, ctl'ectiag in 1838 the passage of a bill,, 
framed and introduced. by himself, which provided for “ tlie 
better supervision of the common schools ’’ and established a 
board of " commissioners of common schools ” in the state. 
Of this Ixmrd he was the secretary from 1838 till its abolition in 
1848, and during tliis time worked indefatigably to reorganize 
and reform tlie common school system of-tiie state, thus earning 
a national reputation us an educational reformer, lii 1843 he 
was appointed by the governor ot Rhode Island agent to examine 
tlw public schools of tlie state, and (ecommended improvements ; 
and his work resulted in the reorganization of the school sy.stein 
twoyears later. ' PMm i845to]i8j^he wasthcfirstcenmiistioner 
of pubNc schmAs in the state, and his administration was marked 
hy a decided step in echicatinnat fwogress. Returning to Con¬ 
necticut; he Was, from rSgt to 1855, “ superintendent of common 
achodb," and principal of the State Nonnat SchocA at New 


Biitain, Conn. From i8!;f( to i860 he was chancellor of the 
University of WifMonsin and agent of the board of r^fents of 
the normal school fund : in 1866 he was president of St John’s 
CiAlegt, AnnapoiLs, Alaryland; and from 1867 to 1870 he was 
the first Unit^ States commissioner of education, and in this 
petition he laid the foundation fur the subsequent useful work 
of the Bureau of Education. His chief service to the cause of 
education, however, was rendered as the editor, from 1855 to 
1881, of the Amrriean Journal of Education, the thirty-one 
voluiiies of which arc a veritable encyclopaedia of education, 
one of the most valuable compendiums of information on the 
subject ever brought together through the. agency of any one man. 
He also edited from 1838 to 1842,and again from 1851 to 1854, 
the Connecticut Common School Journal, and from 1846 to 1849 
the Journal of the Rhode Island institute of Instruction. He died 
at Hartford, (xinn., on the 5th of July 1900. Among American 
criw'ational reformers, Barnard f- entitled to rank next to 
Horace Mann of Massachusetts. 

See a biographical skclrli l)y A. D. Mayo in tho Report of the Com- 
mitsionet of Hducation for 1896-1807 (Washington. ikiS). and W. S. 
Monroe .. lidiicattmiui Ijdniurs of ilenrv Barnard (Syracuse, 189,1). 

BARNARD, JOHN, English musician, was a minor canon of 
St Paul’s in the reign of (^rles 1 . He was the first to publish 
a roUeetion of English cathedral music. It contains some of 
the finest i6th-ceiitury mo-sterpicces. ranging from the '* faux- 
hounlon ’’ style ol 'J'allis’s Preees and Responses to the most 
developed types of full anthem. The text, however, is not 
trustworthy. 

BARNARD CASTDE, a market town in the Barnard Castle 
parliamentary division of Durham, England, 17 m. W. of 
Darlington by a branch of the North ICastem railway. Pop. of 
urban districl(i9oi) 4421. It is beautifully situated on thesleop 
left bank ol the T.-es. A noieworthv boilding in the town is the 
octagonal town-hall, dating from 1747. There are a few pictur¬ 
esque old liouses, anil a fragment of an Auguslinian convent. 
St Mary's church, in a laricly of styles from .Nomiaii onward, 
contains some curious monunionts ; but the building of cliief 
interest is the cn.stk , v\ hicli gives the town its name, and is the 
principal scene of Sir Walter .Scott's Roke/r\\ 'J'he remains extend 
over a space of more than .six acres. A remarkable building known 
lus llic Bowes Mansion and Museum, bequeathed iu 1874 (o the 
town hy a descendant of Sir George Bowc.s. contains a laluable 
collection of works of art. In the viciniW of the town are 
Egglestonc AWicy, beautifully situated on the Yorkshire liank 
ol the river. Rokeby Park on tlie same bank, at the confluence 
of the Greta, and the massive i4th-cemury aistle of Kaby to 
the north-east. The principal manufacture is shoe-thread. The 
corn-market is important. 

As part of the lord.ship of Gaiiiford, Barnard Ca.slle is said to 
have been granted by William Rufus to Guy Baliol Bernard, son of 
Guy Baliol, who built the castle, and called it alter himself, Castle 
Bernard. To the men of the town which grew up outside the 
castle walls he gave, about Uk- nikidte of the 12th century, a 
charter making them burgesses and granting them the same 
privileges as the town of Richmond in Yorkshire. This charter 
was confirmed’by Bernard Baliol, son of the above Bernard. 
Other cundhoatioii charters were granted to the town by Hugh, 
John, and Alexander Baliol. 'Tlie castle and lordship remained 
in the hands of the Baliois until John Baliol, kii% of Scotland, 
forfeited them with his other English estates in 1296. Barnard 
Castle was then seized by Anthony, bishop of Ifurhara, as being 
within his palatinate of Durham. Edward I., however, denied 
the bishop's rights and granted the castle and town to Guy 
Beauchamp, earl nf Warwick, whose descendants continued to 
hold tiiem until they passed to the crown by the marriageof Anne 
Nevill with Richard HI., then duke of Gloucester. In 1630 
Barnard Castle was sold to Sir Henry Vane, and in the same year 
the castle is said to have been unroofed and dismantled for the 
sake of the materials of which it was built. Tanning leatiier was 
formerly one of the chief industries of the town. In 1614 tui act 
for “ kiughts and burgesses to have place in parliament for the 
county palatine and city of Diuham agd bc^ugh of Barnard 
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Castle ” was brought into the House of Commons, but when the 
act was finaliy passed for the county and city of Durham, 
Barnard Castle was not included. 

BARMA 8 D 0 , THOMM JOHN (1845-1005), E^Iish philan¬ 
thropist. and founder and director of homes for destitute children, 
was bnm at Dublin, Ireland, in 1845. His father was of Spanish 
origin, his mother teing .an Englishwoman. With the intention 
of qualifying for medical missionary work in Cltinu, he studied 
medicine at the London hospital, and later at i’aris and Edin¬ 
burgh, where he became a fellow of the Koval College of Surgetms. 
His medical work in the east end of London during the epidemic 
of cholera in 1865 first drew his attention to the great numbers 
of homeless and destitute children in the cities of Ki^land. 
Encouraged by the support of the seventh earl of Shaftesbury 
and the first Earl Cairns, he gave up his early ambition of foreign 
missionary' labour, and began what was to prove his life's wmrk. 
The first of the “ Dr Barnardo’s Homes ” was opened in 1867 in 
Stepney (Causeway, London, where are still the headquarters of 
the institution. From that time the work steadily increased until, 
at the time of the founder’s death, in 1905, there were establbhed 
112 district “ Homes,” besides mission branches, throughout the 
I'nited Kingdom. The object for which these institutions were 
started was to search for and to receive waifs and strays, to feed, 
clothe, educate, and, where possible, to give an industrial training 
suitable to each child. The principle adopted has been that of 
free and immediate admission ; there arc no re-strictions of age or 
sex, religion or nationality ; the physically robust and the in- 
rajrably diseased arc alike received, the one necessary qualification 
lieing destitution, 'file system under which the institution is 
carried on is broadly as follows:—the infants andyounger girls and 
hoys arc chiclly " boarded out ” in rural districts : girls above 
fourteen years of age are sent to the industrial training homes, to 
be taught useful domestic occupations; boys above seventeen 
years of age arc first tested in labour homes and then placed in 
emplovment at home, sent to sea or emigrated ; boys of between 
thirteen and seventeen years of age are trained for the various 
trades for which they may be mentally or physically fitted. 
Besides the various branches necessary for the foregoing work, 
thuri' are also, among others, the following institutions;—a rescue 
home for girls in danger, a convalescent seaside home, and a 
hospital for sick waifs. In 1872 was founded the girls’ village 
home at Barkingside, near Ilford, with its own church and 
sanatorium, and between sixty and seventy cottage homes, 
forming a real “ garden city ” ; and there Barnardo himself was 
buried. In 1901, through the generosity of Mr E. H. Watts, a 
naval school was stirted at North Elmham, near Norwich, to 
which boys are drafted from tlie homes to be trained for the navy 
and the mercantile marine. Perhaps-the most useful of all the 
varied work instituted by Barnardo is the emigration system, by 
which means thousands of boys and girls Itave been sent to 
Britislk colonies, chiefly to Canada, where there are distributing 
centres at 'I'oronto and Winnijjeg, and an industrial farm of some 
800a acres near Kussell in Munitoha. The fact that in Canada 
less than 2 % of the children sent out proved failures confirmed 
Bamardo’s conviction that ” if the children of the slums can be 
removed from their surroundings early enough, and can be kept 
sufficiently long under training, heredity counts fpr little, 
environment for almost everything.” In 1899 the various 
institutions and organizations were jegally incorporated under 
the title of “The National Association for the reclamation of 
Destitute Waif Children,” but the institution has always been 
familiarly known as “ l)r Bamardo's Homes.” Barnardo laid 
greet stress on tire religious teaching of the children under his care. 

child is brought up under the influence and teaching of the 
denomination of parents. The hontes are divided into two 
secriotks tor religious teadiir^, Church of England and Non- 
ctmformiste t childitB of Jewish and Roman Catholic parentage 
are. where possible, bandit over to the care of the Jewish Board 
of Guordiani m London, and to Roman Catholic institutions, 
respectively. From the fouiKlation of the homes in 1867 to the 
date of Banuu<do’sdeatb,neiuly 60,000 children had )>een rescued, 
tmined and placed out in life. Barnardo died of angina pectoris 
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in London on dre 19th of Septensber 1905. A national memotiiJ 
was instituted to form a fund of to relieve the vgrioat 

institurions of all financial Uahility and to place the entire work 
on a permanent basis. Dr W'illiam Baker, formerly the choiisnan 
of the council, was selected to succeed the founder of the homes as 
director. Barnardo was the author of many bodks dealing with 
the charibihle work to which he devoted his lik. 

His biography (1007) was writlua by his wile (tlie daughter'of 
Mr William KlmsUc) and J. MarcUanl. 

BARNAUL, a town of Asiatic Russia, government of Tomak, 
standing in a plain bounded by offshoots of the Altai Moun¬ 
tains, and on the Bamaulka river, at its confluence with the Ob, 
in lal. 55° ao' N. and long. 83" 46' K., aso m. S. of Tomsk, It is 
the capital of tlie Altai mining districts, and IxsidM smeltii^ 
furnaces jiossesses glassworks, a bell-foundry and a mint. It ^ 
also a meteorological observatory, establislied in 1841, a mining 
school and a museum with a rich oillection of mineral and 
ztKilogical specimens. Barnaul was founded in 1730. l^’ A. 
Demidov, to whose memory a monument has been erected. Pop. 
(1900) 29,850. 

BABNAVE, ANTOINE BIEBRE JOSEPH MARIE(lydw793), 
one of the greatest orators of llw first French Revolution, was 
horn at Grenoble in Dauphinc, on the 22nd of Octolier lyht. He 
was of a Protestant family. Uis father was an,advocate afl< the 
[lurlement of Grenoble, ami his mother was a woinan of high 
birth, superior ability and noble character, He was educate 
by his mother liecause, lieing a Protestant, he could not attend 
school, and he grew up at once thoughtful and passionate, 
studious and social, handsome in person and graecfulin manners. 
Ho was brought up to the law, and at the age of twenty-two made 
himself favourably known by a di.scourse pronounced before 
the kx al parlcmont on the division of political powers. Dauphind 
was one of the first of the proviru'cs to feel the excitement of the 
coming revolution ; and Baruave was foremost to give voice Ui 
the general feeling, in a pimphlet entitled Esprit des idiE en- 
registrh militairement le lo mai He was immediately 

elected deputy, witli his fatlier, to the states of Dauplund, and 
took 11 prominent part in tlicir debates, A few months later he 
was transferred to a wider fluid of action. 1'be statcs-general 
were convoked at Versailles for the 5tli of May 1789, and Bamave 
was cliosen deput)' of the tiers ilai for his native province. He 
soon made an impres.sion on tlie Assembly, became the friend of 
most of the leaders of the popular party, and formed with 
Adrien Duiiorl and Alexandre l.ameth (;.v.) tlie group known 
during the Constituent AasemUy as “ the triumvirate.” He 
took part in the conference on the claims of the tliree wders, 
drew up the first address to the king, and supported the proposal 
of Siey6s that the Assembly should deidare itself Nationai Until 
1791 he was one of tlie principal members of the dub known later 
as the Jacobins, of which he drew up the manifesto and first rul« 
(see Jacobins). Though a passionate lover of lilierty, he hoped 
to secure the freedom of France and her monarchy at the same 
time. But he was almost unawares borne away by tba aii|hty 
currents of the time, and he took part in the attacks on the 
monarchy, on the dergy, on church property, and on the pro¬ 
vincial parlemente. With the one exception of Mirabeou, 
Barnave was the most powerful orator of the Assembly. On 
several occasions he stood in opposition to Miraheau. After the 
fall of the Bastille he wished to save tlie throne. Be advocat^ 
the suspensory veto, and the estalilishment of trial by jury in 
civil causes, but voted with the Left against the system of two 
chambers. His conflict witli Miraheau on the question of 
ttssigning to the king the right to make peace ac war j[from the 
x6th to the 23rd of May 1791) was one of the most striking scenes 
in the Assembly. In August 1790, alter a vehement debate, .he 
fought a duel with J. A. U. de CazaUs, in which the latter 3 ws 
slightly wounded. About the dose of October 1790 Bamave was 
. called to the presidency of the Assembly. On the death of 
Miraheau a few months later, Bagnave paid a high tribute to bis 
worth and public services, designatiog him the . Sh sl m s pc a r e of 
m-atory. Cfo the arrest of the king and the royal family at 
Varennes, while attsoipting to escape from Fmnce, Banuivs was 
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om of the three appointed to conduct them back to Pans. On 
the jounwy he was deepty affected by the mournful fate of 
Mane-Aiitoinette, and restnved to do what he could to alleviate 
their sufferings. In one ai his most powerful speeches he main¬ 
tained the inviolability of the king’s person. His public career 
came to an end with Ae close of the Constituent Assembly, and 
be returned to Grenoble at the beginning of 1792. His sympathy 
and relations with the royal family, to whom he had submitted 
a plan for a counter-revolution, and his desire to check the 
downward progress of the Revolution, brought on him suspicion 
of treason. Denounced (15th of August 1792) in the Legislative 
Assembly, he was arrested and imprisoned for ten months at 
Grenoble, then transferred to Fort Barraux, and in Novemlier 
1793 to Paris. The nobility of his character was proof against 
the assaults of suffering. “ Better to suffer and to die,” he said, 
“ than lose one shade of my moral and political character.” On 
the »8th of November he appeared before the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. He was condemned on the evidence of papers found 
at the Tuileries and executed the next day, with Duport- 
Dutertre. 

Bamave’s CBuvrts pnsikumes were published iti 1842 by Bercnger 
(d* la Ortme) in 4 vols. See F. A. Aulard, Les Oralenrs tie I'assembUe 
ctmstUuante (Paris. 1882). 

BARRBY, SIR a08EPH(i838-i896), English musical composer 
and conductor, son of Thomas Bamby, an organist, was Ijom 
at York on the 12th of August 1838. He was a chorister at 
York minster from the age of seven, was educated at the Royal 
Academy of Music under Cipriani Potter and Charles Lucas, and 
was appointed in 1862 organist of St Andrew’s, Wells Street, 
London, where he raised the services to a high degree of excellence. 
He was conductor of “ Barnby’s Choir ” from 1864, and in 1871 
was appointed, in succession to Gounod, conductor of the Albert 
Hall Choral Society, a post he held till his death. In 1875 he was 
precentor and director of music at Eton, and in 189a became 
principal of the Guildhall School of Music, receiving the honour 
of knighthood in July of that year, llis works include an 
oratorio Rebtkah, Ps. xcvii,, many services and anthems, and 
two hundred and forty-six hymn-tunes (published in 1897 in one 
volume), as well as some part-songs (among them the popular 
" Sweet and Low ”), and some pieces for the organ. As a con¬ 
ductor he possessed the (nudities os well us the defects of the 
typical north-countryman ; if he was wanting in the higher kind 
of imagination or ideality, he infused into those who sang under 
him something of his own rectitude and precision. He was largely 
instrumental in stimulating the love for Gounod's sacred music 
among the less educated part of the London public, although he 
displayed little practical sympathy with opera. On the other 
hand, he organized a remarkable concert performance of Parsifal 
at the Albert Hall in l^mdon in 1884. He conducted the Cardiff 
Festivals of 1892 and 1895. He died in London on the 28th of 
January 1896, and after a special service in St Paul’s cathedral 
was buried in Norwood Cemetery. 

BARNES, ALBERT (1798-1870), American theologian, was 
bom at Rome, New York, on the ist of December 1798. He 
graduated at Hamilton Coll^, Clinton, N.Y., in 1820, and at 
the Princeton Theological Seminary in 1823, was ordained as 
a Prest^terian minister by the presbytery of Elizabethtown, 
New Jersey, in 1825, and was the pastor successively of the 
Presbyterian Church in Morristown, New Jersey (1825-1830) 
and of the First Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia (1830-1867). 
He held a prominent jdace in the New Schcxil branch of the 
Preslyterians, to which he adhered on the division of the de¬ 
nomination in 1837 ; he had been tried’'(but not convicted) for 
heresy in 1836, the charge being particularly against the views 
expensed by ium in Nahs on Romans (*835) of the imputation 
of the sin trf Adam, original sin and the atonement; the Wtter- 
ness stirred up by this trial contributed toward widening the 
breach between the conservative and the progressive elements 
in the churdi. He was an eloquent preo^r, ^t his reputation 
rests chiefly on his expository works, which are said to have had 
a lariger dmilatkm both in Europe and America than any others 
of their dass. Of the well-known Notes m the Nem TestemetU 


it is said that more than a million volume had been i.ssued by 
1870. The Notes on Job, the Psalms, Isaiah and Daniel, found 
scarcely less acceptance. Displaying no origind critical power, 
their chief merit lies in the fact that they bring in a popular 
(but not always accurate) form the results of the criticism of 
others within the reach of general readers. Barnes was the author 
of several other works of a practical and devotional kind, and 
a collection of his Theohgual Works was published in Phila¬ 
delphia in 1875. He died in Philadelphia on the 24th of I>e<*mber 
1870. 

BARNES, BARNABE (1569?-1609), English poet, fourth son 
of Dr Richard Barnes, bishop of Durham, was born in Yorkshire, 
perhapis at Stonegrave, a living of his father’s, in 1568 or 1569. 
In 1586 he was entered at Brasenose College, Oxford, where 
Giovanni Florio was his servitor, and in 1591 went to France 
with the earl of Essex, who was then serving against the prince 
of Parma. On his return he published Parthenophil and Par- 
ihenophe, Sonnettes, Madrigals, Elegies and Odes (ent. on 
Stationers' Register 1593), ^dicated to his “dearest friend,” 
William Percy, who contributed a sonnet to the eulogies prefix^ 
to a later work. Offices. Parlhenophil was possibly printed for 
private circulation, and the copy in the duke of Devonshire’s 
library is believed to be unique. Barnes was well acquainted 
nith the work of contemporary French sonneteers, to whom he is 
largely indebted, and he borrows his title, apparently, from a 
Neapolitan writer of Latin verse, Hieronymus Angerianus. 
It is possible to outline a story from this series of love lyrics, 
but the incidents are slight, and in this case, as in other Eliza¬ 
bethan sonnet-cycles, it is difficult to dogmatize as to what 
is the expression of a real personal experience, and what is 
intellectu^ exercise in imitation of Petrarch. Parthenophil 
abounds in passages of great freshness and beauty, although 
its elaborate conceits are sometimes over ingenious and strained. 
Barnes took the part of Gabriel Harvey and even experimented 
in classical metres. This partisanship is sufficient to account 
for the abuse of Thomas Nashe, who accused him, apparently 
on no proof at all, of stealing a nobleman’s chain at Windsor, 
and of other things. Barnes’s second work, A Divine Centurie 
of Spirituall Sonnetts, appeared in 1595. He also wrote two 
plays :—The DivH’s Charter (1607), a tragedy dealing with the 
life of Pope Alexander VI., which was plnyed before the king ; 
and The Battle of Evesham (or Hexham), of which the MS., traced 
to the beginning of the i8th century, is lost In 1606 he dedicated 
to King James Offices enabling privat Persons for the speciall 
service of all good Princes and Policies, a prose treatise contmning, 
among other things, descriptions of Queen Elizalieth and of the 
earl of Essex, Barnes was buried at Durliam in December 1609. 

His Parthenophil and Spirituati Sonnetts were edited by Dr A. B. 
Cjrosart in a limited issue in 1875; Parthenophil was included l>y 
I’rof. E. Arber in vol. v. of ..4 n English Gamer ; see also the new 
edition of An English Garner (Elisabethan Sonnets, ed. R. Lee, 1904, 
p)>. Ixxv. et seq.). Profisisor E. Dowden contributed a sympathetic 
criticism of Barnes to The Academy of Sept. 2, 1876. 

BARNO, SIR EDWARD (1776-1838), British soldier, entered 
the 47th regiment in 1792, and quickly rose to field rank. He 
W'as promoted lieutenant-colonel in 1807, and colonel in 1810, 
and two years later went to the Peninsula to serve on Wellington’s 
staff. His services in this capacity gained him further promotion, 
and as a major-general he led a brigade at Vittoria and in the 
Pyrenean battles. He had the cross and three cl^ps for his 
Peninsula service. As adjutant-general he served in the cam¬ 
paign of 1815 and was wounded at Waterloo. Already a K.CB., 
he flow received the Austrian order of Maria Theresa, and the 
Russian order of St Anne. In 1819 began his connexion with 
Ceylon, of which island he was governor from 1824 to 1831. 
He directed the construction of the great mililary road l»tween 
Colombo and Kandy, and of many oth« lines of communication, 
made the first census of the population, and introduced coffee 
cultivation on the West Inman system (1824), In 1831 he 
received tiie G.C.B., and from 183* to 1853 he was commander- 
in-diief in India, with the local rank of general. On his return 
home, after two unsuccessful attempts to secure tiie sMt, he 
became M.P. for Sudbury in 1837, but he died in the following 
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year. Sir Edward Barnes’ portrait was painted, for Ceylon, by 
John Wood, and a memorial statue was erected in Ccdombo. 

BAHMin, JOBMDA <1654-1712), English scholar, was bom 
in London on the loth of Tanuory 1654. Educated at Christ’s 
Hospital and at Enunanum College, Cambridge, he was in 1695 
chosen r^ius professor of Greek, a language which he wrote 
and spoke with the utmost facility. One of his first publications 
was entitled Gerama; a New Discovery of a Ldtde Sort of People, 
anciently discoursed of, called Pygmies (i6js), a whimsical sketch 
to which Swift’s Voyage to LiUipM possibly owes something. 
Among his other works are a History of Aat Most Victorious 
Monarch Edward 111 . (1688), in which he introduces long and 
elaborate speeches into the narrative; editions of Euripides (1694) 
and of Homer (1711), also one of Anacreon (1705) ndtich contaias 
titles of Greek verses of his own which he hoped to publish. He 
died on the 3rd of August 1712, at Hemingford, near St Ives, 
Hunts. 

BARNES, ROBERT (1495-1540), English reformer and 
martyr, born about 1495, was educated at Cambridge, where 
he was a member, and afterwards prior of the convent of Austin 
Friars, and graduated D.D, in 1523. He was apparently one of 
the Cambridge men who were wont to gather at the White 
Horse Tavern for Bible-reading and theological discussion early 
in the third decade of the 16th century. In 1526, he was brought 
before the vice-cliancellor for preaching a heterodox sermon, 
and was subsequently examined by Wolsey and four other I 
bishops. He was condemned to abjure or be burnt; and 
preferring the former alternative, was committed to the Fleet 
prison and afterwards to the Austin Friars in London. He 
escaped thence to Antwerp in 1528, and also visited Wittenberg, 
where be made Luther’s acquaintance. He also came across 
Stephen Vaughan, an agent of Thomas Cromwell and an advanced 
reformer, who recommended him to Cromwell: “ Look well,” 
he wrote, " upon Dr Barnes’ book. It is such a piece of work 
as 1 have not yet seen any like it. I think he shall seal it with 
his blood ” (Letters and Papers of Henry Vlll. v. 593). In 
1531 Barnes returned to England, and became one of the chief 
intermediaries between the English government and Lutheran 
Germany. In 1535 he was sent to Germany, in tlic hope of 
inducing Lutheran divines to approve of Henry’s divorce from 
Catherine of Aragon, and four years later he was employed in 
negotiations connect with Anne of Cleves’s marriage. The 
policy was Cromwell’s, but Henry VIII. had already in 1538 
refused to adopt Lutheran theology, and the statute of Six Articles 
(1539), follow^ by the king’s disgust with Anne of Cleves (154°), 
brought the agents of that poUcy to ruin. An attack upon 
Bishop Gardiner by Barnes in a sermon at St Paul’s Cross was 
the signal for a bitter struggle between the Protestant and 
reactionary parties in Henry’s council, which raged during 
the spring of 1540. Barnes was forced to apol(^ize and recant; 
and Gardiner delivered a series of sermons at St Paul’s Cross 
to counteract Barnes’ invective. But a month or so later 
Oromwell was made earl of Essex, Gardiner’s friend. Bishop 
Sampson, was sent to the Tower, and Barnes reva-ted to 
Lutheranism. It was a delusive victory. In July, Cromwell 
was attainted, Anne of Cleves was divorced and Barnes was 
burnt (30th July 1540). He also had an act of attainder passed 
against him, a somewhat novel distinction for a heretic, which 
illustrates the way in which Henry VIII. employed secular 
machinery for ecclesiastical purposes, and regard^ heresy as an 
offence against the state rather than against the church. Barnes 
was one of six executed on the same day : two, William Jerome 
and Thomas Gerrard, were, like himself, burnt for heresy under 
the Six Articles; three, Thomas Abel, Richard Fethratone 
and Edward Powell, were hanged for treason in denying the 
royal supremacy. Both Lutherans and Catholics on the con¬ 
tinent were showed. Luther published Barnes’ confession with 
a preface of his own os Beienntnis des Glaubens (1540), which 
is indud^ in Woich’s edition of Luther’s Werke xxi. 1B6. 

See Letters and Papers of Henry Vllt. vols. iv.-xv. pMsim ; 
WrieltMtley'a Chronicle ; Ftexe’s Acts and Afonimenfs, ed. G. Town¬ 
send; BurmPs Hist, of the Rtf., ed. Pocock; Diaoa's Hitt, of the 


Church ', Gaiidner's Ckureh in the XVIth CsoTwy; PbOord's 
Henry Vlll. and Cranmer ; Hemg-Hauck. Xialeno)Mopddic, 
3rd7d. <A.F.r.) 

BARREB, THOMAS (1785-1841), British ioumaiist, was bom 
about 1785. Educated at Christ’s Hospital and Pmbreke 
College, CamlK'idge, he came to Londem and soon joined the 
famous literary circle of which Hunt, Lamb and Hatlitt tkere 
prominent members. Upon the retirement of Dr Stoddsrt in 
1817 he was appointed editor of The Times, a position wjndi he 
held until his death, when he was succeed^ by Detune. Lord 
Lyndhurst gave expression to a very widely-held opinion when 
he described him as “ the most powerful man in the country.” 
He died on the 7th of May 1841. 

BARNES, WILUAM (i8oo-r886), the Dorsetshire poet, was 
born on the sand of February 1800, at Rushay, near Pentridge 
in Dorset, the son of John Barnes and Grace Scott, of the farmer 
clas.s. He was a delicate child, in direct contrast to a strong race 
of forebears, and inherited from his mother a refined, retiring 
disposition and a love for books. He went to school at Sturminstw 
Newton, where he was considered the clever boy of the school; 
and when a solicitor named Dashwood applied to the master for 
a quick-witted hoy to join him as pupil, Barnes was selected ior 
the post. He worked with the village parson in his spare hours 
at classics and studied music under the organist. In 1818 he left 
Sturminster for the office of one Coombs at Dorsetshire, where 
he continued his evening education witli another kindly clergy¬ 
man. He also made great progress in the art of wood-engraving, 
and with the money he received for a series of Mocks for a work 
called Walks about Dorchester, he printed and published his first 
book, Orra, a Lapland Tale, in X822. In the same year he beewne 
engaged to Julia Miles, the daughter of an excise officer. In 1823 
he took a school at Mere in Wiltshire, and four years lato married 
and settled in Chantry House, a fine old Tudor mansion in that 
town. The scliool grew in numbers, and Barnes occupied ali ha 
spare time in a.ssiduous study, reading during these yem 
authors so diverse in character as Herodotus, Sallust, Ovid, 
Petrarch, Buffon and Burns. He also began to write poe^, 
and printed many of his verses in the Dorset County^ Chronicle. 
His chief studies, however, were philological; and in 1829 he 
published An Etymdogical Glossary of English Words of Foreign 
Derivation. In 1832 a strolling company of actors visited Mere, 
and Barnes wrote a farce. The Honest Thief, which they produced, 
and a comedy whicli was played at Wincanton. Barnes also 
wrote a number of educational books, such as Elements of 
Perspective, Outlines of Geography, and in 1833 first began his 
poems in the Dorsetshire dialect, among them the two eclogues 
“ The ’Lotments ” and “ A Bit o’ Sly Goorten,” in the pages of the 
local paper. In 1835 he left Mere, and returned to l^rchester, 
where he started another school, removing in 1837 into larger 
quarters. In 1844 he published Poems of Rural Life in the 
Dorset Dialect. Three years later Barnes took holy orders, and 
was appointed to the cure of Wliitoomlw, 3 *••• ftwn Dor¬ 
chester. He had been for some years upon the books of St John’s 
College, Cambridge, and took the ^ree of B.U. in 1850. He 
resigned Whitcombe in 1852, finding the work too hard in 
connexion with his mastership; and in June of that year he 
sustained a severe bereavement by the death of his wife. Con¬ 
tinuing his studies in the science of language, he published his 
Philological Grammar in 1854, drawing exam;^ from more than 
sixty languages. For the copyright of thw erudite work he 
receiv^ £5. The second series of dialect poems, Hwomely 
Rhymes, appeared in 1859 (2nd ed. 1863). Hwomely Rhymes 
contained some of his b^known pieces, and in tte year of it* 
publication Iw first began to give readii^s from his worte. As 
their reputation grew he travelled all over the country, delighdag 
large audiences with his quaint humour and naturd patiiM. 
In t86i he was awarded a civil list pension of £70 a year, oad in 
the next year poMiriied Tiw, the most striking of hia ptulologicai 
studies, in which tiie Teutonic roots in the Englirii lKn|uage are 
disconed. Barnes had a horror of Latin frwms in English, ai^ 
would have substituted English compounds for many Latin 
forms in oonunon use. In 1862 he broke up his school, and 
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removed to the rectory of Winterborne Ceme, to which he was 
pnMBtad hiii oid ftwnd, Captain .Seymour Dawson Darner. 
Here he worked continuously at verse and prose, contributing 
hugely to the magazines, A new series of P«tms ef Burpl IHfe 
in IheVmsel IMaltet appeared in i86a, and he was persuaded in 
1868to publisha series 1 ’otms of Kural Lift mCommon English, 

which was less successful than his dialect poems. These latter 
were cdkcted into a single volume in 1879, and on the 7tfa of 
October 1886 Barnes died at Winterborne Came. His poetry 
is essentially English in character; no other writer has given 
quite so Ample and sincere a picture of the homely life and labour 
of rural England. His work is full of humour and the clean, 
manly joy of life ; and its rusticity is singularly allied to a literary 
sense to high technical finish. He is indeed the Victorian j 
Theocritus; atiil, as English country life is slowly swept away 
before tlie advance of the railway and the telegra|>li, he will In; 
more and more read for his warm-hearted and fragrant record of 
rustic love and piety. His original and suggestive books on the 
Englisli language, which are vtiluabic in spite of tlieir eccen¬ 
tricities, include: —.V« Gejyltia: an An^lo-Saxon Deiectus (184c); 
A Grammar and Glassary of ihe Dorset Dialect (1864); An Outline 
of English Speech-Craft (1878); and A Glossary of the Dorset 
Diidect {Dorchester, 1886). 

See The lift of Witliun Barnes, Poet and Philotogiid liy 

hw daughter, Lucy Is. liaxter, wliu is known as a writer on art by 
the pscndonyin ui l-cudcr Seou; mid a notice liy 7 'humas Hardy 
in the Athenaeum (idlh id Octoliei iSBfi). 

BASNET, a residential district in tlie mid or St Albans parlia¬ 
mentary divisiunof Hertfordshire, EnglanU ; 10 m. H. of London, 
served by tlie main line and Iwanclies ef the Great Northern 
nulway. The Ihree chief divisions arc as follows:— (i ) Ciuphnu 
or llioH BaKNicr, a market town and urban district (Barnet), 
pop. (iqoi) 7876. llie second cpitliet designates its position 
un a hill, but the first is given it from the market grunted to the 
abbots of St Alboiui to be kv[>t there, by Henry 11 . Near the 
town, round a point marked by an obelisk, was fought in 1471 the 
decisive iMttle lietwecn Uie houses of York and Lancaster, in 
which the earl of Warwick fell and the Lancastrians were totally 
defeated. Tlie town is on tlie (ireat North Koad, on which it was 
formerly an important coaching station. A large ammal horse 
and cattle bur is held. (2) East Basnet, 2 m. S.E. of Chipping 
Barnet, has an ancient parish church retaining Norman portions, 
though enlarged in modern tinies. Pop. of East Barnet Valley 
wban district, 10,094. (3) New Basnet lies j m. E. by S. from 
Chipping Barnet. 

Fkiekn Basnet, in the Enfield parliamentary division of 
Middlesex, lies. 3 m. 8. of CJiipping Barnet. Pop. of urban 
district, 11,56(1. The prefix recalls the funner kirdsfaip of the 
manor possessed by the friary of St John of Jerusalem in Clerken- 
wdl, l^ndun. Fiiern Barnet adjoins Eincbky on the nmtb 
and Whetstone un tlie south, tlie whole district being residential 

BARNETT, JQHH (1802-1800), English musictU composer, son 
of a Prussian named Berniiard Beer, who changed his name on 
settling in England os a jeweller, was bora at Bedford, and at the 
age of eleven sang on the Ljrceum stage in London. His good 
vcoce led to his iwing given a musical educatioa, and he soon 
began writing songs and lighter pieces fur tlie stage. In 1834 he 
published a cullecliun of LyrictU Jllmiraiims of the Modern Poets. 
His Mountain S^pk —witli which his name is ctiiedy connected— 
received a warm welcome when peodneed at the Lyceum on 
At^ust 35,1834, as the first mudera English opera: and it was 
followed by ancthex opera Lair Sosatrtund m 1837, and by 
PtrutAU in 1839. He bad a large conneaian as a aiaging-master 
at Cheltcidtam, and published Sysianu and Si nging m a sters (1A43) 
nadSehoal/orike yoiee(iS44), Hedied.on the j6thofAprils8^ 

ifisBepbew,JoKNFitANUi»BA]tNSTT(i837- )^eo« of Jrdin’i 
brother, Joae^ Alfred, also a piofessor of musk, carried on the 
taslitionsef^iaauly as a composer and teacher, ikubtained 
a .queen's schelarship at the Koyal Aasideaiy oi Music, and 
dcmloped into an .accosqilished pianiat, vskieg Germany to 
study lit 1837 smd fiagsig sd a Gewundhaus eonoert at Leipzig 
in i860. Us eeine into nutioe as ■ cunqioser with his symphony 


in A minor (i864)i'and followed this with a number of composi¬ 
tions for orchestia, strings or pianoforte. His cantata The 
Aneienl Mariner was brought out at Birmingham in iBSy, Bnd 
another. Paradise and the Peri, in 1870, both mth m'at success. 
In 1873 his most important work, the oratorio The Reusing of 
Lasarus was written, and in 1876 produced at Hereford. ■ lUny 
other cantatas, pianoforte pieces, Ac. were comp<md by hhii, 
and successfully brought out; and he took an active part as a 
professor in the work of tlie Guildhall School of Music and Royal 
(JoUege of Musk. 

BARNETT, BAMUELADGUBTUS (1844- ), English deigy- 

man and social reformer, was horn at Bristol on the 8th of 
February 1844, the son of Francis Augustus Barnett, an iron 
manufacturer. Aftor leaving Wadham College, Oxford, in 1866, 
he visited the L nited States. Next year be was ordained to the 
curacy of St Mary’s, Bryanston .Square, and took priest’s orders 
in 186S. In 1872 he became vicar oi St J tide’s. Commercial .Street, 
Whitechapel, and in the next year married Henrietta Oetiwia 
Rowland, who had been a co-worker with Miss Octavia 
Hill and was no kss ardent a philaitthropist than her husband. 
Mr anil Mrs Barnett worked hard for the poor of their parish, 
opening evening schools far adults, providing them with music 
and reasonable entertainment, and servir^ on the board of 
guardians and on the managing ctimmittees of schools. Mr 
iiarnett did much to discourage outdoor rehef, as tending to the 
IMUperization of the m-ighbourhood. . 4 t the same time the 
conditioas of indoor relief were improved, and the various 
charities were co-ordinated, by co-operation with the Charity 
Organization Society and the fiarish Ixiard of guardians. In 
187s Arnold Toynbee paid a visit, the first of many, to White¬ 
chapel, and Mr Bameti, who kept in constant touch with Oxford, 
formed in 1877 a small committee, over which he presided himself, 
to consider tlie organization of university extension in l/indon, 
his chief assistants being Leonard Mont^ore, a young Oxford 
man, and Frederick Rogers, a member of the vellum binders’ 
trade union. The committee received influential support, and 
in OctolxT four courses of lectures, one by Dr S. R. Gardiner on 
Engli^ histoiy. were given in Whitechapel. The Barnetts were 
also associated with the building of model dwellings, with the 
establishment of the children’s country holiday fiincl and the 
annual loan exhibitions of fine art a( the Whitechapel gallery. 
In 1884 an article by Mr Barnett in the Nineteenth Century 
discussed the question of university settlements. This resulted 
in July in the formation of the University Settlements Associa¬ 
tion, and when Toynbee Hall was built shortly afterwards Mr 
Harnett liecame its warden. He was a select preacher at Oxford 
in 1805-1897, and at (iimhridge in 1900: he received a canonry 
in ]lri.stol cathedral in 1893. but retained his wardenship of 
Tovnbi.s! Hall, while relinquishing the living of St Jude’s. In 
June 1906 he was preferred to a canonty at Westminster, and 
when in December he resigned the wardenship of Toynbee Hall 
the position of president was created so that he might retain his 
connexion with the institution. Among Canon Barnett's works 
is Praetieable Soetalism (1888, 2nd ed. 1894), written in conjnnr- 
tion with his wife. 

BABNFIELD, RICHARD (1574-1627). English poet, was born 
at Norbnry, Staffordshire, and Iwptized on the 13th of June 1574. 
His obscure though close relationship with Shakespeare has long 
made him interesting to students and has attracted of late years 
further attention from the circumstance that important dts- 
coveries regarding hw life have been made. Until recently 
nothing w^tever was known about the facts of Barnfield’s 
oaner, wfaoee very existence had been doubted. It was, however, 
disooteied by the late Ur A. B. Grosart that the poet was the son 
of Richard BarnfiMd (nr Barnefietd) and Maria IBcrymsher, his 
wife, who wore married in April 157*. They resided in the paririi 
of Noibwy, in Staffordshire, on the benders of Salop, where the 
poet was baptized on the 13th of June T574. The mother died 
in giving bii^ to a daughter oariy in 1581, and her (mmatried 
sister, Elizabeth Skiymsber, seems to ^ve devoted herself to 
the care of the cbEdKO. In November 1589 Bonfiekl metrico- 
I lated at .BraaeaoM- CoHege^ Obeford, and took hit d^ee in 
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F0bro«iy 1590. He “ performed the exercise for his master's 
gowa," out seems to have left the univenity abruptly, without 
proceeding to the ){>A. It it contoured that he came up to 
London in 159% and became acquainted with Watson, Drayton, 
and perhaps with Spenser, 'Ilie death of Sir Philip Sidney had 
occurred while Barnheld was still a scho(^>boy, but it seems to 
have strongly affected hit imagination and to have inspired 
some of his earliest verses. In November 1594, in hit twenty-first 
year, Bamfield pulilished anonymously his first work, The 
Affectionate Shepherd, dedicated with familiar devotion to 
Penelope, Lady Rich. This was a sort of florid romance, in two 
books of six-line stanza, in the manner of Lodge and Shakespeare, 
dealing at large with “ the complaint of Daphnis for the love of 
Ganymede.” As the author expressly admitted later, it was an 
expansion or paraphrase of Virgil's second eclogue— 

" Fomiosum pastor t'orvdon ardefwt Alexin." 

TTiis poem of Bamfield’s was the most extraordinary specimen 
hitherto produced in England of the licence introduced from Italy 
at the Renaissance. Although the poem was successful, it did not 
pass without censure from the moral point of view. Into the 
conventional outlines of The Affectionate Shepherd the yuung pm’t 
has poured all his fancy, all his epithets, and all his coloured 
touches of nature, if we ore not repelled by the absurd subject, 
we have to admit that none of the immediate imitators of Venus 
and Adonis has equalled the juvenile Rarnfield in the picturesque¬ 
ness of his “ fine ruff-footed doves,” his “ speckled flower call'd 
sops-in-winc,” or his desire “ by the bright glimmering of the 
starry light, to catch the long-bill’d woodcock.” Two months 
later, in January X595, Bamfield published liLs second volume, 
Cynthia, with certain Sonnets, and this time signed the preface, 
which was dedicated, in terms which imply close personal rela¬ 
tions, to William Stanley, the new earl of Derby. This is a book of 
extreme interest; It exemplifies the earliest study both of Spenser 
and Shakespeare. "Cynthia” itself, a panegyric or Qwen 
Elizabeth, Is written in the Spenserian stanza, of which it is 
probably the earliest example extant outside The faerie Queene. 
This is followed by a .set|uence of twenty sonnets, which have the 
extraordinary interest that, while preceding the publication of 
Shakespeare's sonnets by fourteen years, they are closer to them 
in manner than are any others of the Elizabethan age. They 
celebrate, with extravagant ardour, the charms of a young man 
whose initials seem to have lieen j. D. or J. V., and of whom 
nothing else seems known. These sonnets, which preceded even 
the Amoreitt of Spenser, are of unusual merit as poetry, and would 
rank as high in quality as in dale of publication if their subject- 
matter were not so preposterous. They show the influonee of 
Drayton’s Idea, which had appeared a few months before ; in that 
collection also, it is to be observed, there had appeared amatory 
sonnets addressed to a young man. If editors would courageouiily 
alter the gender of the jxtxnouns, several of Bamfield’s glowing 
.sonnets might take their place at om* in our anthdogies. Before 
the publication of his volume, however, he had repented of his 
heresies, and hod become enamoured of a ‘‘ lass ” named Eliza 
(or Elizabeth), whom he celebrates with effusion in an “ Ode.” 
Thk is pn^bly the lady whom he presently married, and as we 
find him a grandfather in 16z6 it is unlikely that the wedding was 
long delayed. In 1598 Bamfield published bis third vedume, The 
Encomion of Lady Peetmia, a poran in piuse of money, followed 
by a sort of continuation, in the same six-line stanza, cadled ” The 
Cem|flaint of Poetry fur the Death of Liberality.” In this vohune 
titere is already a dedine in poetic cpiality. But an appendix of 
” Poems in diverse Huzaoun ” to Ais vdume of 15^ presents 
some very interesting foatores. Here appears what seems to be 
the absolutely earli^ ptaiie of Shakespeose m a piece entitled 
“ A Remembiance of some English Poets,” in which the stffi 
uzsectgafotd author of Varna and ifdMnr is celebrated by tiieiide 
of SfMHn, Daniel and Dmyton. Here also are the scuinet, “Jf 
Music tad sanet Poetry agrre,” and the beautiful ode beginning 
" As it feu apea a day,” which were until recently attrffmtsd to 
Shakcepeere hinMctk In the next year, syep. The Pasarnum 
PilKrimym pubUicd, with the words ”Iffy W.Shakespeare” on 
tito titie-pega it ms leng supposed that tins ateribotkai was 
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correct,butBamfielddainiedoneof the two pieces justnentiened, 
notonlyinisqS.batsgaiiiintfiog. ftiieertain'tftattiothBRfhn, 
and possibly other tilings in Tht-Pesaumtie PfigriMolso; Shake¬ 
speare's share in the twenty poems of that mtsoelltuiy bong 
dwbticss confined to the fire short pieces which have been 
definitely identified as his. In the opinion of tiie pnpent writer 
the sonnet beginning “Sweet Cytherea” has nnroistakably the 
stamp of BeutiMd, and.h probably a gloss on the first laptiiiWs 
perusal of Venus and Adonis ; the same is to be said of Scarce 
liad the sun.” which is ant Bamfieid, out diadrolus. Ooe or two 
other contributions tol'he PassionatePilfyim may be eoajectured, 
with less eonfidenee. to be Bamfield’s. It has been stated that 
the poet was now studying the law atOray’s Inn. but fur tim tiie 
writer is unable to discover the authority, except that sevccM 
members that scx'iet y are mentioned in the comse of the volume 
of 1598. in all probability Bamfield now married and withdrew 
to his estate of DurleHtunefor Darlaslo»),ra the county of Stafford, 
u house romantically situated on the river Trent, where he bencr- 
forth resided as n country gentleman. In 1605 he repTmtedhis 
Lady Peetmia, and this was his latest appearance as a men of 
letters. His son Robert Bamfield and hb oousin Elinor Shrymsbet 
were bis executors when his will was proved at Lichfield t his 
wife, therefore, doubtless predeceased him. Bamfield died at 
Dorlestone Hall, and was buried in the neighbouring pruish 
church of St Michael's, Slone, on the 6th of Mardi ifiay. The 
lalxnirs of Dr Grosarl and of Professor Arber have thrown iDach 
Ught on ilic circumstances of Bamfield's career. Ha hks Ufaea of 
late years a far more prominent place than ever before in the 
histoiy of English literature. 'I'his is due partly to the remarkabie 
merit of his graceful, melodiuus and highly-cidoured verse, whiefa 
was practic^y unknown until h. was tyivatriy printed in 1876 
(ed. Grosart, Roxburghe Club), and at length given to the pnWfc 
in 18H2 (ed. Arber, English Scholars’ LArary). It is also due to 
the mysterious personal rclatioa of Bamfield to Shakespease, a 
relation nut easy to prove in detail, as it is buifo up «n a great 
variety of small indications. It is, however, obvious that 
Bamfield warmly admired Shakespeare, whose earliest imitator 
he may be said to have Ixien, and that between 1595 and 1600 the 
younger poet was so close to the t 4 der that the compositions of the 
former could be confused with those of the bitter. Bamfield died, 
as a jKiet, in bis twenty-fifth year. Up to that time he had dis¬ 
played a talent which, if he had pursued it, might have placed 
him very high among the English poets. As it is, he will riways 
interest a certain numlxa- of readers as being, in his languid 
" Italianateway, a sort of ineffectual Meleager in the rich 
Elizabethan anthology. 

Besides tlie editions already cited. The Aflecttonale ShtphanI was 
edited by Mr J. O, IlalliweUT’hillipps ior tlic Percy Society ILarty 
Fnelish Voetry, vol. xx.); The F.ncomion of Petunia and some other 
poems by J. Boswell (Roxburghe Club, iSrd); and by J. P. Collier 
in llhatrations of Old EngliiA Literature (vol. i., i8d(i). IB. G.) 

BABMIH, the name of a district between the .Spree, the Oder 
and the Havel, which was added to the mark of Brandenburg 
during the i.^th century. In the isth centory it was divided into 
upper and lower Bamim, and these names are now home by two 
cirdes {Kreise) in the kingdom of Prussia. 

BARNIM, the name of thirteen dukes who ruled over vmious 
divisions of the duchy of Pomerania. The following are the most 
important:— 

Hasnim 1 . (c. izo9-i» 78), railed the Good, was the son of 
Bogislans II., duke of Pnmeranio-Btettin, and succeeded to tiiis 
duchy on his fother’s death in tzso. After he becune of age be 
was engaged in a long struggle with external enemies, and in (*50 
was compelled to recogruze the supremory of tiie margrave 0f 
Brandenburg. Having in 1064 united the whole of Pomerania 
under his rule, Bamim devoted hit metgiea to knprevii^ its 
intemal condition. He tntrodoeed German settlers and enstonu 
into the duchy, founded many towrw, and was extremely genriWH 
towards eccleaostksU foundations. He chad on the dtt i^fb 
id November 1278. 

Baaitiii lil. (z. caUed tite Owd, was tire sen of 

Otto 1 ., dnke Of Foirnaania-SMttm, and took a prominent pllrt 
in the defence and govranMent of the duchy More his fother's 
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dctA in 1344. A long ind iatatnittent struggle with the tepre- 
lentntivef of the emperor Louis IV., who had invest^ his own 
son Loub with the mark ol Brandenburg, enaUed him to gmn 
military experience and distinction. A victory ^ned by him 
in August 133s was iruinly instrumental in freeing Pomerania 
for a time from the vexatious claim of firandenbuig to supremacy 
over the duchy, which moreover he extended 1^ coiiquest. 
Bamim assisted the emperor Charles IV. in his struggle with the 
family of Wittelsbach. He died on the a4th of August 1368. 

Barhim XI. (1501-1573), son of Bogislaus X., duke of 
Pomerania, became duke on his father’s death in 1523. He ruled 
for a time in common with his elder brother Gei^e; and after 
George’s death in 1531 he shared the duchy with his neph^ 
Philip L, retaining for himself the duchy of Pomerania-Strttin. 
The earlier years of his rule were troubled by a quarrel with the 
margrave of Brandenburg, who wished to annex Pomerania. In 
1539, however, a treaty was made which freed Pomerania from 
the supremacy of Brandenburg on condition that if the ducal 
family became extinct the duchy should revert to Brandenburg. 
Bamim adopted the doctrines of Martin Luther, and joined the 
league of Schmalkalden, but took no part in the subsequent war. 
But as this attitude left him without supporters he was obliged 
to submit to the emperor Charles V., to pay a heavy fine, and to 
accept the Inlmm, issued from Augsburg in May 154S. In 1569 
Bamim handed over his duchy to his grand-nephew, John 
Frederick, and died at Stettin on the 2nd of June 1573. 

BARMSIiBY (Black, or properly Bleak Barnsley), a market 
town and municipal borough in the Barnsley parliamentary 
division of the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, 15 m. N. of 
ShefBeld. Pop. (1891) 35427 ; (1901) 41,086. It is served by 
the Midland, Great Central, l^ncashire & Yorkshire, Great 
Northern, and Hull & Barnsley railways. It is in the parish 
of Silkstone, which gives name to important collieries. It is 
situated on rising ground west of the river Dearoe, and, though 
it loses in attraction owing to its numerous factories, its 
neighbourhood has considerable natural beauty. Among the 
principal buildings and institutions are several churches, of which 
the oldest, the parish church of St Mary, was built in 1821 on an 
early site; court house, public hall, institute and free library. 
Among several educational institutions, the free grammar school 
dates from 1665; and a philosophical society was founded in 
1828. A monument was erected in JQ05 to prominent members 
of the Yorkshire Miners' Association. The park was presented 
in 1862 by the widow of Joseph I.ocke, M.P. The manufacture 
of iron and steel, and the weaving of linen and other cloth, are 
the two principal industries ; but there are also bleachfields, 
printtields, dyeworks, sawmills, commills and malt-houses ; and 
the manufacture of glass, needles and wire is carried on. There 
are large coalfields in the neighbourhood, which, indeed, extend 
under the town. Coal and coke are largely exported to London and 
Hull. In the vicinity. Monk Bretton Priory, a Quniac foundation 
of 1157, retains a Perpendicular gatehouse, some Decorated 
domestic remains, and fragments id the church. Wentworth 
Castle, built in 1730 by Thomas, earl of Strafford, stands in a 
singularly beautiful park,and contains a fine collection of portraits 
of historical interest. Besides the communications afforded by 
railway, Barnsley has the advantage of connexion with the Aire 
and raider Navigation system of canals. The borough is under 
a mayor, six aldermen and eighteen councillors. Area, 2385 acres. 

At the time of the Domesday survey Ilbert de I^cy held 
Barnsley by gift of WilUam the Conqueror as port of the honour of 
Pontefract, and the ovn-lordship remained in his family until the 
reign of Stephen, when it was granted fay Henry de liicy to the 
monks of Pontefract. Henry HI. in IS 49 granted the (mr and 
convent of Pontefract a market every Wednesday at Barnsley, 
and a fair on the vigil and feast of St Mkhacl and two followring 
days, and Henry VIII. in 151s granted them a new fair m the 
of the Conversion of St Pwd and two following days. The 
monastepf esddently also held another fair there called ^ Ellen’s 
fair, lor in 15&3 Qiim EUzabeth granted this fair and St Paul’s 
fair and the marlKt" lately belonging to the dissolved monastery 
of Pontefract" to one Henry Bu^tt, and Ralph and Henry his 


sons for their lives. Besides these charters and otiwrs granting 
land in Barnsley to the monks of Pontdract there is very littk 
history of the town, since it was not until after the introduction 
of the linen manufacture in 1744 that it became really important. 
Before that time the chief industry had been wire-drawing, but 
this trade began to decrease about the end of the i8th century, 
just as the linen trade was becoming important. In 18^ 
Barnsley was incorporated. 

See Rowland Jackson. The History of the Town attd Township 
ol Barnsley (1838); Victoria County History — Yorhshire. 

BARNSTABLE, a seaport township and the county-seat of 
the coun^ of the same name, in Massachusetts, U.S.A. Pop. 
(1900) 4364, of whom 391 were foreign-born; 1910 (U.S. 
census) 4676. Barnstable is served by the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railway. It is situated between Cape Cod 
Bay on the N. and Nantucket Sound on the S., extending across 
Cape Cod. The soil of the township, unlike that of other parts 
of the county, is well adapted to apiculture, and the principal 
industry is the growing of vegetables and the supplying of milk 
and poultry for its several vill^es, nearly all of which are summer 
resorts. At Hyannis is a state normal school (1897; co-cduca- 
tionol). Cranberries are raised in large quantities, and there are 
oyster and other shell fisheries. In the 17 th century the mackerel 
and whale fisheries were the basis of economic life ; the latter 
gave way later to the cod and other fisheries, but the fishing 
industiy is now relatively unimportant. Much of the county is 
a region of sands, salt-marshes, beach-gross and scattered woods. 
From 1865 to 1895 the county diminished 20-1 % in population. 
Barnstable was settled and incorporated in 1639 (county created 
1685), and includes among its natives James Otis and Lemuel 
Shaw. 

Sec F. Freeman. The History of Cape Cod : the Annals of Barnstable 
County (a vols.. Boston. 1858. 1862; and other impreasions i860 to 
i86q).' 

BARNBTAPLE, a seaport, market town and municipal 
borough, in the Barnstaple parliamentary division of Devonshire, 
England, on the river Taw, near the north coast. Fop. (1901) 
14,137. It is served by the London 6: South-Western, the 
Great Western, and the Lynton Iv Barnstaple railways. The 
Taw is here crossed by a stone bridge of sixteen arches, said to 
have been built in the 12th or 13th century. The town manu¬ 
factures lace, gloves, sail-cloth and fishing-nets, and has extensive 
potteries, tanneries, sawmills and foundries, while shipbuilding 
is also carried on. The harlwur admits only small coasting 
vessels. The public buildings and institutiims include a guildhall 
(1826), a free grammar school and a large market-place. The 
poet John Gay was born in the vidnity, and received his educa¬ 
tion at the grammar school, which at an earlier period had 
numbered Bishop Jewel among its pupils. It was founded in the 
14th century, in connexion with a ch^try. There are also some 
curious Jacobean almshouses. The borough is under a mayor, 
six aldermen and eighteen councillors. Area, 2236 acres. 

Barnstaple (Berdestaplc, Barnstapul, Barstaple, also Barum) 
ranks among the most andent of royal boroughs. As early as 
Domesday, where it is several times mentioned, there were forty 
burgesses within the town and nine without, who rendered 40s. 
Trai^tion claims that King Athelstan threw up defensive earth¬ 
works here, but the existing castle is attributed to Joel of Totnes, 
who held the manor during the reign of William the Conquerw, 
and also founded a Cluniac priory, dedicated to St Mary 
Magdalene. From this date the borough and priory grew up 
side by side, but each preserving its independent privileges and 
rights of government until the dissdution of the latter in 1535. 
In Edwaid II.’s reign the burgesses petitiimed for the restoration 
of rights bestowed by a pretended charter from Athelstan. 'Die 
existence of this charter was denied, but the desired privileges 
were conceded, including the right to elect a mayor. The earliest 
authenticated charter is that of Henry I., whidi was coiriinned 
in a chaito of Henry II. The later charter states that the 
burgesses should have customssimilar to those granted to London, 
and further charten confirmed the some i%ht. A diarter of 
Queen Mary in 1556 added some new privitoges, sutd spedfied 
that the common Gflundldioold consist of a niayor,two aldermen 
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and twenty-four chief buigesse*. James L, by a chart«' dated 
1610, incrnued the number (d chief burgesses to twenty-five and 
instituted a recorder, a derk of the market, justices of the peace 
and otter officers. This charter was confiriMd in i6i i and 1689, 
and held force until the Municipal Corporatians Act of 1835, 
which established six aldermen and eighteen councillors. *^0 
borough sent two members to parliament in 1295, and so con¬ 
tinued to do until the Redistribution of Seats Act of 1885, when 
the representation was merged in that of the county. Barnstaple 
was once famous for its woollen trade, now entirely declined, and 
as early as the reign of Edward III. was an important naval port, 
with an e.xtensive shipping trade. That this prosperity was not 
altogether uninterrupted is testified by the fact that, at the time 
of the Armada, the mayor pleaded inability to contribute three 
ships, on account of injuries to trade consequent on the war with 
Spain. The Friday market and the annual four days' fair in 
September ore held by immemorial prescription. 

See J. B. Gribble, Memorials of HamslapU (Barnstaple, 1830). 
BARNUM, PHINEAS TAYLOR (1810-1891), American show¬ 
man, was bom in Bethel, Connecticut, on the 5th of July i8to, 
his father being an inn- and store-keeper. Bamum first started 
as a store-keeper, and was also concerned in the lottery mania 
then prevailing in the United States. After failing in business, 
he started in 1829 a weekly paper, The Herald of Freedom, in 
Danbury; after .several libel suits and a prosecution which 
resulted in imprisonment, he moved to New York in 1834, 
and in 1835 began his career as a showman, with his pur¬ 
chase and exploitation of a coloured woman, Joyce Heth, 
reputed to have been the nurse of George Washington, and to 
be over a hundred and sixty years old. With this woman and 
a small company he made well-advertised and successful tours 
in America till 1839, though Joyce Heth died in 1836, when her 
age was proved to be not more than seventy. After a period of 
failure, he purchased Scudder’s American Museum, New York, 
in 1841; to this he added considerably, and it tecame one of the 
most popular shows in the United States. lie made a special hit 
by the exhibition, in 1842, of Charles Stratton, the celebrated 
“ General Tom Thumb ” (see Dwarf). In 1844 Bamum toured 
with the dwarf in England. A remarkable instance of his 
enterprise was the engagement of Jenny Lind to sing in America 
at $1000 a night for one hundred and fifty nights, all expenses 
being paid bythe rn/reprewewr. The tour began in 1850. Bamum 
retired from the show business in 1855, but had to settle with his 
creditors in 1857, and began his old career again as showman and 
museum proprietor. In 1871 he established the “ Greatest Show 
on Earth,” a travelling amalgamation of circus, menagerie and 
museum of “ freaks,” &c. This show, incorporated in the name 
of “ Bamum, Bailey fk Hutchinson,” and later as “ Bamum 
& Bailey’s,” toured all over the world. In 1907 the business 
was sold to Ringling Brothers. Bamum wrote several books, 
such as The Humbugs of the World (1865), Struggles and Triumphs 
(1869), and his Autobiography (1854, and later editions). He 
died on the 7th of April 1891. 

BAROOOHIO (or Barozzi), QIACOMO, called Da Vignola 
(1507-1573), Italian architect, was bom at Vi^ola in the 
Modenese territory on the ist of October 1507. ms early work 
was conducted at Bologna, Piacenza, Assisi and Perugia, until 
he was summoned to Rome as papal architect under Pope Julius 
HI. In 1564 he succeeded Michelangelo as the architect of 
St Peter’s, and executed various portions of that fabric, besides 
a variety of works in Rome. The designs for the Escorial were 
abo supplied by him. He is the author of an excellent work on 
the Five Orders of Arohitecture (Rome, 1563), and another work 
on Practical Perspectivo (Rome, 1583). To his extensive acquire¬ 
ments Mad exquisite taste were superadded an am^W t>f 
manners and a noble generosity that won the affection and 
admiration of all who knew him. He died in Rome on the 7th of 
July 1573. He was an eminent upholder of the classic style at 
a period when the style known as barofue was corrupting the 
areWteeture of Italy. The term barofue owes its origin to the 
Spanish wwd bamiece or berrueco, an imperfectly round pearl, 
and is not derived from the architect Barocefaio, whose name so 


much resemUes it. Yet it is curious that it was much used 
to describe a debased form of architecture encouraged by the 
Jesuits whose church in Rome was built by Barocchio. 

BAROOm (or BARocao), FBDIRIOO (1528-1612), Itdhm 
painter, was bom at Urbino, where the genius of Raphael insfdred 
him. In his early youth he travelled to Rome, where he painted 
in fresco and was warmly commended by Michelangela He 
then returned to Urbino, where, with the exception of some 
short visits to Rome, he continued to reside till his death. He 
acquired gr^t fame by his paintings of religious subjeett, in the 
style of which he to some extent imitated Correggio, His own 
followers were very' numerous, but according to tenzi {Hist, of 
Painting) carried their master’s peculiarities to excess. Baroed 
also etched from his own designs a few prints, which ate highly 
finished, and executed witii great softness and delicacy. 

BARODA, a native state of India, within the Gujarat province 
of Bombay, but in direct relations with the govemorgeneral. 
It consists of four isolated divisions, each of which is interlaced 
in the most intricate fashion with British territory or with other 
native states. Three of these divisions—Kadi, Boroda and 
Nausari—are in Gujarat proper; the fourth, Amreli with 
Okhamandal, is in the peninsula of Kathiawar. The total area 
covers 8099 sq. m. In 1901 the population was 1,952,692, 
showing a decrease of 19% in the decade, compared with an 
increase of 11 % in the preening decade. This decrease was due 
partly to the famines of 1896-1897 and 1900-1901, partly to 
tlie epidemics of cholera and fever which accompanied them, 
and partly to the plague which attacked the state in as great 
measure as the surrounding presidency. 

The princes of Baroda were one of the chief branches of the 
Mahratta confederacy, which in the i8th century s|«ad devasta¬ 
tion and terror over India. About 1721 one Pilaji gaekwar 
carved a fertile slice of territory out of Gujarat, and afterwards 
received the title of “ Leader of the Royal Troops ” from the 
peshwa. During the last thirty-two years of the century the 
house fell a prey to one of those bitter and unappeasable family 
feuds which are the ruin of great Indian families. In 1800 tte 
inheritance descended to a prince feeble in body and almost 
idiotic in mind. British troops were sent in defence of the 
hereditary ruler against all claimants; a treaty was signed in 
1802, by which his independence of the peshwa and his de¬ 
pendence on British government were secured. Three years 
later these and various other engagements were consolidated 
into a systematic phui for the sitoinistration of the Baroda 
territory, under a prince with a revenue of three-quarters of 
a million sterling, perfectly independent in all internal matters, 
but practically kept on his throne by subsidiary British troops. 
For some time the histmy of the gaekwars was very much the 
same as that of most territorial houses in India : an occasional 
able minister, more rarely an aWe prince; but, on the other band, 
a long dreary list of incompetent heads, venal advisers and 
taskmasters oppressive to the people. At last a fierce family 
feud came to a climax. In 1873 an Ei^Iish committee of inqtriry 
was appointed to investigate various complaints of oppression 
against the gaekwar, Malhar Rao, who had recently succeeded 
to the throne after being for a long time kept in prison by his 
brother, the former gaekwar. No real reform resulted, and 
in 1874 an attempt at poisoning tiie British resident hd to the 
gaekwar being formally accused of the crime and tried ^ a 
mixed commission. The result of the trial (1875) ^ a failure 
to obtain a uiuinimous verdict on the charge of poisoning; the 
viceroy, Lord Northbrook, however, decid^ to depose Malhar 
Rao on the ground of gross misgovernment, the widow of his 
brother and predecessor, Khande Rao, being permitted to od^ 
an heir from among the descendants of the founder of the fwni^. 
This heir, by name Sayaji Rao, then a boy of twelve yearn m 
the humble home of a Decoani cultivator, was educated by 
an English tutor, the administration being meanwhile plaoed for 
eight years under the charge of Sir T. li^hava Rao, iormerly 
diww) ei Travmncore, one of the ablest and most ealightenad 
of Indian statesmen. The reeidt was a eonsptcaous success. 
Tlu godewar showed htmedf a model prince, mid h» territories 
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baainw as wdt govstned and prosperous as a British district. 
He itpeatedhr visited Eutope in company with his wife; In 
1887 the (Tueen^mpress conferred upon him at Windsor the 
inskaia of G.C.SJ., and in 1892 upon hk wife the Imperial mier 
of m crown of India. 

The gross revenue of the state is more than a million sterling. 
In igoi the state current^ of Babashai rupttes was withdrawn, 
and the British rupee was introduced. The regular military 
force consists of a field battery, with several regiments of cavalry 
and battalions of infantry. In addition, there is an irregular 
force of hoxM and foot. Compulsory education has been carried 
on experimentally since 1803 in the Amreli division with apparent 
success, the compulsory age being 7 to 12 for boys and 7 to 10 
for girls. Speciai measures are also adopted for the education 
of low castes and aboriginal tribes. There is a female training 
eoliege under a Christian lady superintendent The Kale Kiavan, 
or technical school, has departments for drawing, carpentry, 
dyeing, weaving and agriailture. There is also a state museum 
under a Kuropean director, and a state library. Portions of 
the state are crossed by the Bum bay & Baruda and the 
Rajinitana railways. In addition, the state has constructed 
three railways of its own, on three different gauges. Other 
railways are in contemplation. The state possesses a cotton mill. 

The city of Baruda is situated on the river Viswamitri, a 
station on the Bomhay & Baroda railway, 245 m. N. of Bombay 
by rail Pop. (igoi) 103,790. The whole aspect of the city 
has lieen changed by the construction of handsome public 
buildings, the layingHiut of parks and the widening of the streets. 
An excellent water-supply is provided from the Ajwa lake. 
The cantonments, garrisoned by a native infantry regiment, 
are under British jurisdiction, and have a population of 4000. 
The city contains a college ami many schools. The chief 
hospitals are called after the countess of Uufferin, Sayaji Kao 
and Jomnabai, tire widow of Kbande Kao. 

See liarnda Oatelleet, igoil. 

BAROMETER (from Gr. pa/xK, pressure, and inirpov, 
measure), an instrument by which the weight or pressure of the 
atmosphere is measured. The ordinary or mercurial barometer 
consists of a tube about 36 in. long, hermetically closed at the 
upper end and containing mercury. In the “ cistern Iwrometer ” 
the tulle is placed with its open end in a basin of mercury, and the 
atino.spberic pressure is measured by the difference of the heights 
of the mercury in the tube and tiie cistern. In the “ siphon 
barometer ’’ the cistern is disjiensed with, tlie tube being bent 
round upon itself at its lower end ; the reading is taken of the 
difference in the levels of the mercury in the two.limbs. The 
*' aneroid ” barometer (from the Gr. a- privative, and v»)pos, 
wet) employs no liquid, but depends upon the dionges in volume 
experienced by an exhausted metallic chamber under varying 
pressures. “Baroscopes” simply indicate variations in the 
atmospheric pressure, without supplying quantitative data. 
“ Barographs ” are barometers which automatically record any 
variations in pressure. 

Philosophers prior to Galiieo had endeavoured to explain the 
action of a suction pump by poatuiating a principle that “ Nature 
mwofSM/ * vacuum." When (kliieo observed tiiat a 

' common suction pump could not raise water to a greater 
height than about 33 ft he considered that the “abhorrence” 
wot limited to 32 ft, and commended the matter to the attention 
of Ins pupil Evangelista Tonicelli. TonioelU perceived a ready 
explanation of tiie ofaaerved phenommon if only it could be 
proved that tbe atmosphere had wcigbvnnd the pressure which 
It exerted ^ equal to that of a 3S>ft ooknm of water. He 
provtd tfab to be the correct expbnation by rtaaoniag as 
foDowi.—^If the atmosphere supports ja feet of water, thro it 
Miouid also support a onhima of about a| ft. <A mercury, for this 
liquid is about 1timet heavier than water. Tfaii he proved in 
tiw ttdiowing rataner. He selected a gfaes tube about a quarter 
of Ml mch in diaaiettr and 4 ft long, and hermetically sealMl one 
of ita ends; be tiie* fitted it mercury and, applying his 
foiger to the open end, ineerted it in a basin oontahnng metcury. 
The mereuiy matantly Mok to neariy 30 is. above the surface 


iff the mercury in the basin, leaving in the top of the tube an 
aiqiarent vacuum, whkh is now ca£d the TomcelUati metam; 
thisexpenment is sometimes known as the TorricelUatuxpaiMaa. 
Tomer’s views rapidly gained ground, notwithstanding the 
objections of certain pl^osophers. VahiaUe confirmation was 
afforded by tbe variation of the barometric column at difierrot 
elevations. Rene Descartes and Bhuse Pascal predicted a fall 
in the Iwight when the barometer was carried to the top of a 
mountain, since, the jnessure of the atmosphere being diminished, 
it necessarily foUowed that the column of mercury sustained 
by the atmosphere would be diminished also. This was 
experimentally observed by Pascal’s brother-in-law, Florin 
Pirier (1605-1672), who measured the height of the mercury 
column at various altitudes on the Puy de Dome. Pascal 
himself tried the experiment at several towers in Paris,—Notre 
Dame, St Jacques de la Boucherie, &c. The results of his 
researches were embodied in his treatises De I’eiptUihre des 
liqueurs and De la prsanteur de la masse rf’aiV,which were written 
before 1651, but were not publkhed till 1663 alter his death, 
(xirroboration was also afforded by Iilarin Mersenne and Christiaan 
Huygens. It was not long before it was discovered that the 
height of the column varied at the same place, and tliat a rise 
or fall was accompanied by meteorological changes. The 
instrument thus came to be used a.s a means of predicting the 
weather, and it was frequently known as the weather-f^lass. The 
relation of the barometric pressure to the weather is mentioned by 
Robert Boyle, who expressed the opinion that it is exceedingly 
difficult to draw any correct conclusions. Edmund Halley, 
Leibnitz, Jean Andr6 Deluc (1727-1817) and many others 
investigatM this subject, (pving rules for predicting the weather 
and attempting explanations for the phenomena. Since the 
height of tte barometric column varies with the elevation of the 
station at which it is observed, it follows tliat observations of tlie 
barometer afford a means for measuring altitudes. The early 
experiments of Pascal were developed by Eiteund Halley, 
Edme Mariotte, j. Cassini, D. Bernoulli, and more especially by 
Deluc in his Reckerckes sur les modifications de Vatmosphere (1772), 
which contuDs a full account of the early history of the barometer 
and its applications. More liighly mathematical investigations 
have been given by Laplace, and also by Richard Riihlmann 
(Barometrischen Hiihenmessung., Leipzig, 1870). The modem 
aspects of the relation between atmospheric pressure and the 
weather and altitudes are treated in the article MBTxoaoLOcr. 

Many attempts have been mode by wbidi the variation in the 
height of the mercury column could be magnified, and so more 
exact measurements taken. It is not possible to enumerate 
in this article tlie many devices which have been proposed; and 
the reader is referred to Charles Hutton’s Mathematic.^ and 
Philosophical Dictionary (1815), William Ellis’s paper on the 
hisbxy of the barometer in the Quarterly Jourrud of ike Royal 
Meteorological Society, voL xii. (1886), and E. Gmland and 
F. TraumiiBer’s Geschichte dtr physikedisehen Experimenlierhmst 
(1899). Descartes suggested a method which Huygens put into 
practice. The barometer tube was expanded into a cylindrical 
vessel at the top, and into this chamber a fine tube partly filled 
with water was inserted. A slight motion of tbe mercury 
occasioned a larger displacement of the water, and henoe the 
changes in tbe barometric pressure were more readily detected 
and estimated. But the instrument failed as all water-barometers 
do, for the gases dissolved in the water couffied with its high 
vapour tension destroy its efficacy. The substitutioo of methyl 
satiate for the water has been attended with success. Its 
low vapour tension (Sir William Rsroaay and Sydney Young 
give no value below 70“ C.), its low speciffo gravity (i-i8 at 10° 
C.), ite freedom from viscof^, have contributed to its successful 
use. la the ionn patented by C O, Bartnim it is claimed that 
readings to -ooi ci an inch of mercury can be taken without 
the OH of a vernier. 

The disgonti barometer, ia which the upper part (rf the tube 
is inclined to the lower part, was su^^t^ by Bernardo 
Ra ma sxi ni (1633-2714), and also fay Sir Sanuael Morknd (or 
Hoieland). form hM masgr defects, aari «yro when w 
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tube is bent through 45° the tendings are only increased in the 
ratio of 7 to 5. The wheel barometer of Dr K. Hooke, and the 
steel-yard barometer, endeavour to magiufy the oscillation of the 
mercury column by means of a float resting on the surface of the 
mercury in the cistern; the motion of the float due to any 
alteration in the level of the mercury being rendered apparent 
by a change in the position of the wheel or steel-yari The 
pmdant barometer of G. Amonions, invented in 1695, con¬ 
sists of a funnel-shaped tube, which is hung verticaily with the 
wide end downwards and diwed in at the upper end. The tube 
contains mercury wluch adjusts itself in the tube so that the 
length of the column balances the atmospheric pressure. The 
instability of tliis instrument is obvious, for any jar would cause 
the mercury to leave the tube. 

The Siphon Barometer (fig. 1) consists of a tube bent in the 
form of a siphon, and is of the same diameter throughout. A 
graduated scale passes along the whole length of the tube, and 
the height of the barometer is ascertained by taking the difierence 
of the readings of the upper and lower limbs respectively. This 
iastrument may also be read by 
liringing the zero-point of the gradu¬ 
ated scale to tlie level of the surface 
of the lower limb liy means of a 
screw, and reading off the height at 
once from the surface of the upper 
limb. This barometer requires no 
correction for errors of capillarity or 
capacity. Since, however, impurities 
are contracted by the mercury in the 
lower limb, which is usually in open 
contact with the air, the satisfac¬ 
tory working of the instrument comes 
soon to be seriously interfered with. 

Fig. 2 shows the Cistern Barometer 
in its essential and simplest form. 
This barometer is subject to two 
f kinds of error, the one arising from 
capillarity, and the other from changes 
in the level of the surface of the cis- 
Fio. I. Fro. 2. tern as the mercury rises and falls 
Siphon Cistern i„ the tulie, the latter being tech- 

Barometer. Barometer, nically called the error of capacity. If 
a glass tube of small bore be plunged into a vessel containing 
mercury, it will be observed that the level of the mercury in the 
tube is not in the line of that of the mercury in the vessel, but 
somewhat Wow it, and that the surface is convex. The capillary 
depression is inversely proportional to the diameter of the tube. 
In standard barometers, the tube is about an inch in diameter, 
and the error due to capillarity is less than '001 of an inch. Since 
capillarity depresses the height of the column, cistern barometers 
require an addition to be made to the observed height, in order 
to give the true pressure, the amount depending, of course, on 
the diameter of the tube. 

The error of capacity arises in this way. The height of the 
barometer is the pe^ndicular distance Wween the surface of 
the mercury in the dstem and the upper surface of the mercurial 
column. Now, when the barometer falls from 30 to 29 inches, an 
inch of mercury must flow out of the tube and pass into the 
cistern, thus raising the dstem level; and, on the other hand, 
when the barometer rises, mercury must flow out of the ^tem 
into the tube, thus lowering the level of the mercury in the 
cistem. Since the scales of barometers are usually engraved on 
their brass cases, which are fixed (and, consequently, the zero- 
point from which the scale is graduated is also fixed), it follows 
that, from the incessant eban^ in the level of the cistem, the 
readings woi^ te sometimes too high and sometimes too low, 
if no provisioB were made against this source of error. 

A simple w«y of cairecting the error of capadty is—to ascertM 
<() the nenUid point of the instrument, or that height at which 
the sera of the soak is exactly at the height of the surfaoe of the 
ciatem, (a) the rata of error as the barometer rises or falls 
atxnre that point, and then apj^y a correction proportkmal to 



this rate. The instrument in which the error (rf capacity it 
satisketorily (indeed, entirely) got rid of is Fortin’s Barometer. 
Fig. 3 shows how this is effected. The upper part 
of the cistem is formed of a glass cylinder, through 
which the level of the mercury may be seen. The 
bottom is made like a hag, of flexible leather, against whu* a 
screw works. At the top of the interior of the dstem is a 
small piece of ivory, the point of which coinddes with the zero 
of the scale. By means of the screw, which acts on the flexible 
dstem bottom, the level of the mercury can 
be raised or depressed so a,s to bring the ivoty 
point exactly to the surface of the mercury in 
the cistem. In some barometers the cistem is 
fixed, and the ivory point is brought to the 
level of the mercury in the dstem by raising 
or depressing the scale. 

In ccmstructing the best barometers three 
materials are employed, viz.:—(1) brass, for 
tlie case, on which tlic scale is engraved ; (2) 
glass, for the tube containing the mercury ; 
and (3) the mercury itself. It is evident that 
if the coeflident of expansion of mercury and 
brass were the same, the height of the mer¬ 
cury as indicated by the brass scale would lie 
the true height of tlic mercurial column. But 
this is not the case, the coefficient of expansion 
for mercury bdng considerably greater than 
that for brass. The result is that if a liaro- 
meter stand at 30 in. when the temperature of 
tlie whole instrument, mercury and brMs, is ___ 

32“, it will no longer stand at 30 in. if the ,_Fortin's 

temperature be raised to 6<)° ; in fact, it will Barometer, 
then stand at 30-1 in. This increase in the 
height of the column by the tenth of an inch is not due to any 
increase of pressure, but altogether to the greater expansion of 
the mercury at the higher temperature, as compared ctme- 
with the expansion of the brass case with the engraved iiomortht 
scale by which the height is measured. In order, 
therefore, to compare with each other with exactness 
barometric observations made at different temperatures, it is 
necessary to reduce them to the heights at which they would 
stand at some uniform temperature. The temperature to which 
Eudi observations are reduced is 32“ Fahr. or 0“ cant. 

If English units be used (Fahrenheit degrees and inches), this 

correction is given by the formula ^ 



centigrade-centimetre system the correction is <0001614 HT 
(H lieing the observed height and T the observed temperature). 
Devices have been invented which determine these corrections 
mechanically, and hence obviate the necessity of applying the 
above formula, or of referring to tables in which these corrections 
for any height of the column and any temperature are given. 

The standard terapen-ature of the English yard iMng 62° and 
not 32°, it will be found in working out the corrections from the 
above formula that the temperature of no correction is not 33° 
but 28-5°. If the scale be engraved on the glass tube, or if the 
instrument be furnished with a glass scale or with a wooden scale, 
different corrections are required. These may be worked out 
from the above formula by substituting far Hie coefficient of the 
expansionof brass that of glass, which is assumed to be 0-00000498, 
or that of wood, which is assumed to be o. Wood, however, 
should not be used, its expansion with temperature being un¬ 
steady, as well as uncertain. 

If the brass scale be attached to a wooden frame and be fne to 
move up and down the frame, as is the case with many siphon 
barometers, the corrections for brass scales are to be toed, amce 
the zero-point <rf the scale is brought to the level of the lower 
Hmb; but if the brass scale be ^sei to a wooden frame, the 
corrections for brass scales are only applicable provided the zero 
of the sci^ be fixed at (or neariy at) the zero line of the oohnnn, 
and be free to expand upwards. In siphoB barometen, with 
which an obaervation ia m^ from two readit^ on the scale, Hw 
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Kale must be free to expand in one direction. Again, if mly 
the upper part of the scale, say from 27 to 31 in., be screwed to 
a wooden frame, it is evident that not the corrections for brass 
scides, but those fur wooden scales must be used. No account 
need lie taken of the expansion of the glass tube containing the 
mercury, it being evident that nu correction for this expansion 
is required in the case of any liarometer the height of which is 
mea.surcd from the surface of the mercury in the cistern. 

In fixing a barometer for observation, it is indispensable that 
it he hung in a perpendicular position, seeing that it is the 
perpendicular distance between the surface of the 
mercury in the cistern and the top of the column which 
is the true height of the liarometer. Tlie surface of the 
mercury column is convex, and in noting tlic height of the 
barometer, it is nut the chord of the curve, but its tangent 
which is taken. Thts is done by setting the straight lower ^ge 
of the vernier, an appendage with which the barometer is 
furnished, as a tangent to this curve. The vernier is made to 
slide up and down the scale, and by it the height of the barometer 
may be read true to 0-002 or even to u-ooi in. 

ft is essential that the barometer is at the temperature shown 
by the attached thermometer. No observation can be regarded 
as good if the thermometer indicates a temperature differing 
from that of the whole instrument by more than a degree. For 
every degree of temperature the attached thermometer differs 
from the barometer, the observation will lie faulty to the extent 
of about 0'00,t in., which in discussions of diurnal range. Sec., 
is a serious amount. 

Before being used, barometers should lie thoroughly examined 
as to the state of the mercury, the size of cistern (so os to admit 
of low readings), and their agreement with some known standard 
instrument at different points of the scale. The pressure of the 
atmosphere is not expressed by the weight of the mercury 
sustained in the tube by it, but by the perpendicular height of 
the column. Thus, when the height of the column is 30 in., 
it is nut said that the atmospheric pressure is 14-7 lb on the 
square incli, or the weight of the mercury fiUing a tube at that 
height whose transverse section equals a s:|uare inch, but that 
it is 30 in., meaning that the pressure will sustain a column of 
mercury of tliat height. 

It is essential in gasometry to fix upon some standard pressure 
to which all measurements can be reduced. The height of the 
standard mercury column commonly used is 76 cms. ^29-922 in.) 
of pure mercury at 0° ; this is near the average height of the 
Iwrumeter. Since the actual farce exerted by the atmosphere 
varies with tlic intensity of gravity, and therefore with the posi¬ 
tion on the earth's surface, a place must be specified in definii^ 
the standard pressure. This may be avoided by expressing the 
force as the pressure in dynes due to a column of mercury, one 
square centimetre in section, which is supported by the atmo¬ 
sphere. If H cms. be the height at 0°, and g the value of gravity, 
the pressure is 13-596 Hg dynes (13-596 being the density of 
mercury). At Greenwich, where g 1^1 -17, the standard pressure 
at 0° is 1,013,800 dynes. At Paris the pressure is 1,013,600 
dynes. The closeness of this unit to a mega-dyne (a million 
dynes) has led to the suggestion that a mega-dyne per square 
centimetre should be adopted as the standard pressure, and it 
has been adopted by some modem writers on account of its 
convenience of calculation and independence of locality. 

The height of the barometer is expressed in English inches 
in England and America, but the metric system is used in all 
scienUfic work excepting in meteoroli^. In France 
and most European countries, the height is given in 
meinn millimetres, a millimetre being the thousandth part 
of a metre, which equals 39-37079 English inches. 
Up to 1869 the barometer was given in half-lines in Russia, which, 
equalling the twentieth of an English inch, were readily reduced 
to English inches by dividii^t by 20. The metric barometric 
scale is now used in Russia. In a few European countries the 
French or Paris line, equalling e>o888i4 in., is sometimes used. 
Hm English measure of length being a standard at 62° Fahr., 
the old French measure at 6i-a°, a^ the metric scale at 32°, 


it is necessary, before comparing observations made with the 
three barome^s, to reduce them to the same temperature, so 
os to neutralize the inequalities arising from the expansion of 
the scales by heat. 

The sympiezometer was invented in 1818 by Adie of Edinburgh. 
It is a revived form of Hooke’s marine barometer. It consists 
of a glass lube, with a small chamber at the top and 
an open cistern below. The upper part of the tube 
is filled with air, and the lower part and cistern with 
glycerin. When atmospheric pressure is increased, the air is 
comprrased by the rising of the fluid; but when it is diminished 
the fluid falls, and the contained air expands. To correct for the 
error arising from the increased pressure of the contained air when 
its temperature varies, a thermometer and sliding-scale are added, 
so that the instrument may be adjusted to the temperature at 
each observation. It is a sensitive instrument, and well suited 
for rough purposes at sea and for travelling, but not for exact 
observation. It has long been superseded by the Aneroid, which 
far exceeds it in handiness. 
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Aneroid Barometer .—Much obscurity surrounds the invention 
of barometers in which variations in pressure are rendered 
apparent by the alteration in the volume of an elastic chamber. 
The credit of the invention is usually given to Lucien Vidie, 
who patented his instrument in 1845, but similar instruments 
were in use much earlier. Thus in 1799 Nicolas Jacques Conte 
(1755-1805), director 
of the aerostatical 
school at Meudon, 
and a man of many 
parts — a chemist, 
mechanician and 
painter,—devised an 
instrument in which 
the lid of the metal 
chamber was sup¬ 
ported by internal 
springs; this instru¬ 
ment was employed 
during the Egyptian 
campaign for measur¬ 
ing the altitudes of 
the war-balloons. Al- 
thoughVidie patented 
his device in 1845, the 
commercial manufacture of aneroids only followed after 
E. Bourdon's patent of the metallic manometer in 1849, 
when Bourdon and Richard placed about 10,000 aneroids on 
the market. The production was stopped by an action taken 
by Vidie against Bourdon for infringing the former's patent, 
and in 1858 Vidie obtained 25,000 francs (jfiooo) damages. 

Fig. 4 represents the internal construction, as seen when the 
face is removed, but with the hand still attached, of an aneroid 
which differs only slightly from Vidie's form, a is a flat circular 
metallic box, having its upper and under surfaces corrugated 
in concentric circles. This box or chamber being partially 
exhausted of air, through the short tube b, which is subsequently 
made air-tight by soldering, constitutes a spring, which is aiSected 
by every variation of pressure in the external atmosjfliere, the 
corrugations on its surf^ increasing its elasticity. At the centre 
of the upper surface of the exhausted chamber there is a solid 
cylindrical projection at, to the top of which the principal lever 
ede is attached. This lever rests partly on a spiral spring at 
rf ; it is also supported by two vertical pins, with perfect freedom 
of motion. The end r of the lever is attached to a second or small 
lever f, from which a chain g extends to k, where it works on a 
drum attached to the axis of the hand, connected with a hair 
spring at i, changing the motion from vertical to horizontal, 
and regulating the hud, the attachments of whidh are made to 
the metallic plate 1. The motion originates in the corrugated 
elastic box a, the surface of which is depressed or elevat^ at 
the weight of the. atmosphere is increased or diminished, and 
this morion is communicated through 'the itven to the axb of 
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the hand at h. The spiral spring on whidi the lever rests at d 
is intended to compensate for the effects of alterations of tem¬ 
perature. The actual movement at the centre of the exhausted 
box, whence the indications emanate, is very sli^t, but by the 
action of the levers is multiplied 657 times at the point of the 
band, so that a movement of the ssodi part of an inch in the box 
carries the point of the hand through three inches on the dial. 
The effect of this combination is to multiply the smallest degrees 
of atmospheric pressure, so as to render them sensible on the 
index. Vidie's instrument has been improved by Vaudet and 
Hulot. Kugcine Bourdon's aneroid dependson the same principle. 
The aneroid requires, however, to be repeatedly compared with 
a mercurial barometer, being liable to changes from the elasticity 
of the metal chamber changii^, or from changes in the system 
of levers which work the pointer. Though Mcroids are con¬ 
structed showing great accuracy in their indications, yet none can 
lay any claim to the exactness of mercurial barometers. The 
mechanism is liable to get fouled and otherwise go out of order, 
so that they may change 0-300 in. in a few weeks, or even indicate 
pressure so inaccurately and so irregularly that no confidence 
can be placed in them for even a few days, if the means of com¬ 
paring them with a mercurial barometer be not at hand. 

The mercurial Imrometer can be made self-registering by con¬ 
centrating the rays from a source of light by a lens, so that 
they strike the top of the mercurial column, and having 
a sheet of sensitized paper attached to a frame and 
placed behind a screen, with a narrow vertical slit in 
the line of the rays. The mercury being opaque throws a partof the 
paper in the shade, while above the mercury the rays from the latnp 
pass unobstructed to the paprer. The paper being carried steadily 
round on a drum at a given rate par hour, the height of the column 
of mercury is photographed continuously on the paprer. From 
the photograph the height of the barometer at any instant may be 
taken. The principle of the aneroid barometer has been aprplied 
to the construction of larographs. The lever attached to the 
collapsible chamber terminates in an ink-fed style which records 
the pressure of the atmosphere on a moving ribbon. In all 
continuously registering barometers, however, it is necessary, 
as a check, to make eye-observations with a mercury standard 
barometer hanging near the registering barometer from four to 
eight times daily. 

Sw Marvin, liaromelers and the Measurement of Atmospheric 
pressure (1901); and C. Abbe, Meteorological Apparatus (1888). 
Rofi-ronce may also lie made to B. Stewart and w. W. H. Gee, 
Practical Physics (vol. i. 1901), for the construction of standard 
barometers, their correctiorus and metho<l of reading. 

BAROMETRIC LIGHT, the luminous glow emitted by mercury 
in a barometer tube when shaken. It was first observed by Jean 
Picard, and formed the subject of many expieriments at the hands 
of Francis Hawksbee. The latter showed that the Torricellian 
vacuum was not essential to the phenomenon, for the same glow 
was apparent when mercury was shaken with air only partially 
rarefied. The glow is an effect of the electricity generated 
the friction of the mercury and the air in the barometer tube. 

BARON, MICHEL (165.3-17*9), French actor (whose family 
name originally was Boyron), was bom in Paris, the son of a 
leading actor (d. 1655) and of a talented actress (d. 166*). At 
the age of twelve he joined the compiMy of children kn<^ as 
the Petits CmttUiens Dauphins, of which he was the brightest 
star. Moliire was de%hted with his talent, and with the king’s 
permission secured him for his own compiany. In cons^uence 
of a misunderstanding with Moliite’s wife, the actor withdrew 
from the dramatist’s company, but rejoined it in 1670, reappear¬ 
ing as Domitien in Corneille’s Tik et Birinice, and in his Psyche. 
He remained in tiiis company until Moliire’s death. He then 
became a member of the compwmy at the Hdtel de Bourgogne, 
and from this time until his retirement in 1691 was undispnit^ 
nuister of the French st^, creating many of the leading rfilet in 
Racine’s tragedies, besi^ those in tw6 of his own comediet, 
VHotttttte dbenmes forttestes (1686), and La Coquette (1687). He 
also wrote Les EnUvtmatts (1685), Le Dibauchi (1689), and 
translated and acted two plays of Terence. In 1720 Baron re¬ 
appeared at the Pakis Royal, and his activity on the stage was 


renewed in a multitude of p»rti. He died on the aand of 
December 1729. 

His son £t«j(ne Michel Baron (1676-1711) was also a fine 
actor, and left a son and two daughters who all played at the 
ComMie Franfaise. 

See George Monval, Un Comidien amateur i’art (1893); also the 
Abbe d'AUamial's Lettres 4 mylord XXX. sur Baron et la demoiselle 
Lecouvreur, in F. G. J. S. Andrieux's Collection des mimoires sur I art 
dramaSique (iSJZ). 

BARON. This word, of uncertain origin, was introdi^d into 
England at the Conquest to denote “ the man ” («.e. one who had 
done him “ honuige ”) of a great lord, and more e.sp^ially of the 
kiiig. All who held “lnchief”(i.«. directly)of the king were alike 
barones r^w, bound to pierform a stipulated service,and members, 
in theory at least, of his council. Great nobles, whether earls or 
not, also spKike of their tenants as “ barons,’’ where lesKr mag¬ 
nates spioke of their " men ” (homines). This was espiecially the 
case in earldoms of a pjalatine character, such as Chester, where 
the earl’s barons were a well-recogpized body, the Venables 
family, “ barons of Kinderton, ” continuing in existence down to 
1679. In tlie palatinate of Durham also, the bbhup had his 
barons, among whom the Hiltons of Hilton Castle were usually 
styled “ Barons of Hilton ” till extinct in 1746. Other families 
to whom the title was accorded, independently of peerage dignity 
and on somewhat uncertain grounds, were “ the l»rons of 
Greystock,” “ the barons of Stafford,” and the (ornwalls, 
“barons of Burford.” Fantosme makes Henry II. spieak of 
“ mes baruns de Lundres ” ; John’s charter grariting permission 
to elect a mayor speaks of “ our barons of our city of London,” 
and a London document even spieaks of “ the greater barons of the 
city.” The aldermen seem to have been loosely deemed equiva¬ 
lent to barons and were actually assessed to the poll-tax as such 
under Richard II. In Ireland the palatine character of the 
grrat lordships made the title not uncommon (r-g. the barons of 
Galtrim, the barons of Slane, the barons of the Naas). 

As all those who held direct of the crown by military service 
(for those who held “ by serjeanty ” appear to have been classed 
apart), from earls downwards, were alike “ barons,” the great 
difference in their position and importance must have led, from 
an early date, to their being roughly divided into “ greater ” and 
“ lesser ” barons, and indeed, under Henry II., the Dialogue de 
Scaceario already distinguishes their holdings as “ greater ” or 
“ lesser ” baronies. 'Within a century of the Conquest, as we 
learnfrom Becket’s case (11^),there arose the practice of sending 
to the greater barons a spiecial summons to the council, while the 
lesser barons, it is stipulated in Magna Carta (1215), were to be 
summoned only through the sheriffs. Thus was introduced a 
definite distinction, which eventually had the effect of restricting 
to the greater barons the rights and privileges of peerage. 

Thus far the baron’s position was connected with the tenure 
of land ; in theory the barons were those who held their lands 
of the king; in practice, they were those who so held a large 
amount of land. The great change in their status was effected 
when their presence in that council of the realm which became 
the House of Lords was determined by the issue of a writ of 
summons, dependent npt on the tenure of land, but only on the 
king’s will. Camden's statement that this change was made by 
Henry III. after “the Barons' War” was loi^ and widely- 
accepted, but it is now as3%ned, as Stubbs, to Edward I., and 
the earliest writs accepted as creator hereditary baronies are 
those issued in hi* reign. It must not, however, supposed 
that those who received such summons were as yet distinguished 
from commoners by any style or title. The only possible prefix 
at that time was Donunus (lord), which was i^tarly used by 
simple knights, and writs of summons were still issued to the 
lowest c^r of peer* as kn^hts (ekeualiers) cmiy. The style of 
baron was first introduced by Richard II. in 1387, when he 
created John de Beauchamp, by patent. Lord de ^ochamp and 
baron of Kidderminster, tomake him “ unum parium et baionum 
regni nostri.” But it was not till 1433 "*** “ ” 

was created. Sir John Cornwall bein^ then made baron of 
Fanhope. In spite, however, of these iimovations, the former 
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•a* only lummoned to parliament by the style of “ John 
Beauchtmp of Kidderminster,” and the latter by that of “ John 
Cornwall, knight.” Such creations became common under 
Henry VI., a transition period in peerage styles, but “ Baron ” 
could not evict “Sire,” “Chevalier” and“Dominus.'’ Patentsof 
creation contained the formula “ Lord A. (and) Baron of B.,” but 
the grantee still styled himself “ Lord ” only, and it is an Imtoti- 
cally interesting fact that to this day a baron is addressed in cor¬ 
respondence, not by tliat style, but as “ the I/)rd A.,” although 
all peers under the rank of Duke are spoken of as “ lords,” while 
they are addressed in corresfiondence by their proper styles. To 
spe^ of “ Baron A.” or “ Baron B.” is an unhistorical and quite 
recent practice. When a l>arony, however, is vested in a lady 
it is now tlie recognised custom to speak of her as baroness, e.g. 
Baroness Berkeley. 

The solemn investiture of Imrons created liy patent was 
performed by the king himsdf, by enrobing the peer in the 
scarlet “ robe of estate ” during the reading of the patent, and 
this form continued till 13 Jac. I., when the lawyers declared 
that tlie delivery of the tetters patent without ceremony was 
suflTicient. The letters patent express the limits of inheritance 
of the barony. The usual limit is to the grantee and heirs male 
of his body, occasionally, in default of male issue, to a collateral 
male relative (as in the case of Lord Brougham, i860) or (as in the 
case of laird Basset, 1797, and Lord Burton, 1897) to the heirs- 
malc of a daughter, and occasionally (as in the ca.se of Lord 
Nelson, i8ot) to the heirs-male of a sister. Sometimes also 
(as in the case of the liarony of Kayleigh, 1821) the dignity is 
bestowed upon a lady with remainder to tlie heirs-male of her 
body. The coronatkm robes of a baron are the same as those of 
an earl, except that he has only two rows of spots on each 
shoulder ; and, in like manner, his parliamentary robes have but 
two guards of white fur, with rows of gold lace ; but in other 
respects they arc the same as those of other jieers. King 
(Hiarles 11. granted to the barons a corimet, liaving ax huge 
pearls set at equal distances on the chaplet A baron's cap is the 
same as a viscount's. His style is “ Kight Honourable ”; and 
he is addressed by the king or queen, “ Right Trusty and Well- 
beloved.” Hi.s children are by courtesy entitled to the prefix 
“ Tlie Honourable." 

Harans of the Exchequer were formerly six judges (a chief 
t»ron and five puisne barons) to whom the administration of 
justice was committed in causes betwixt the king and hi.s subjects 
relative to matters of revenue. Selden,in his TiUes of Honour, 
conjectures that they were originally chosen from among the 
harons of the kingdom, and hence their name ; but it would 
prolwbly lie more exact to say that they were officers of a branch 
of the king’s Curia, which was theoretically composed of his 
" barons.” The title has become obsolete since 1875, when the 
court of exchequer was merged in the High Court of Judicature. 

Harons of the Cinque Ports (originally Hastings, Dover, Hythe, 
Romney and Sandwich) were at first the whole body of their 
freemen, who were so spoken of in royal charters. But the 
style was afterwards restricted to their mayors, jurats, and 
(prior to i8.^i) members of the House of Commons elected by the 
Cinque Ports, two for each port. Their right to the title is 
recognized in many old statutes, but in 1606 the use of the term 
in a message from the Lower House drew forth a protest from 
the peers, that" they would never acknowledge any man that 
sitteth in the Lower House to the right or title of a liaron of 
pwliamcnt ” (Lords' Journals). It was the ancient privilege of 
these “ barons ” to liear a canopy over Hie sovereign at lus or 
her coronation and retain it as their perquisite. They petitioned 
us “ barons of the Cinque Pons " to attend the coronation of 
Edward VIL, and a deputation was allowed to do so. 

Baron md Feme, in English law, is a phrase used for husband 
and wife, in relation to each other, who are accounted as one 
person. Hence, by the old law of evidence, the one party was 
eatcluded from giving evidence for or against the other in civil 
questions, and a relic of this is still preserved in the criminal law. 

Baron and Fenu, in heraldry, is the term used when the coats- 
of-anns of a man and his wife are borne per pale in the same 


escutcheon, the man’s being always on the dexter side, and the 
woman's on the simster. But in this case the woman issui^Kued 
not to be an heirev, for then her coat must be borne by the 
husliand on an escutdieon of pretence. (See HsaatnaY.) 

The foreign title of baron is occasionally borne by Englti^ 
subjects, but confers no precedence in the United Kingdom. It 
may be Russian, e.g. Baron Dimsdale (1762); German, e.g. 
Baron .Stockmar, Boron Halkett (Hanoverian); Austrian, e.g. 
Baron Rothschild (1822), Baron de Worms; Italian, e.g. Baron 
Heath ; French, e.g. Boron de Teissier; French-Cana&n, e.g. 
Baron de Longueil (1700); Dutch, e.g. Boron Uackay (Lord 
Reay). (J. H. R.) 

The Foreign Title .—On the continent of Europe the title baron, 
though the same in its origin, has come, owing to a variety of 
causes, to imply a rank and status very different frcrni its con¬ 
notation in the United Kingdom, and again varies considerably 
in different countries. Oi^nally baro mwit no more than 
“ man,” and is to used in the Salic and other “ barbarian ” 
laws ; e.g. Si quis mortaudit barmn vd feminam, &c. {Lex Aleman. 
tit. 76). In this way, too, it was long preserved in the sense of 
“ husband,” os in the Assize of Jerusalem (MSS. cap. 98): Si Von 
ttppelle aucune chose femme qui ccuta baron, el il la veut deffendre, 
il la peut deffendre de son cars, &c. Gradually the word seems 
to have come to mean a “ strong or powerful man,” and thus 
generally “a magnate.” Finally, in France in the 12th century 
^e general expression barones was introduced in a restricted 
sense, as applied properly to all lords possessing an important fief, 
subject to the rule of primogeniture and thus not liable to be 
divided up, and held of one overlord alone. Sometimes it in¬ 
cluded ecclesiastical lordships of the first rank. In the 13th 
century the Register of King Philip Augustus places the barones 
regis Francie next to the dukes and aiunts holding in chief, the 
tide being limited to vassals of the second rank. Towards the 
end of the century the title had come to mean that its bearer held 
his principal fief direct from the crown, and was therefore more 
important than that of count, since many counts were only 
mediate vassals. Thus the kings in granting a duchy or 
counbship as an apanage to their brothers or suns used the 
phrase in comitatum et baroniam. From this period, how¬ 
ever, the title tends to sink in comparative importance. 
When, in the 14th century, the feudal hierarchy was com¬ 
pleted and stereotyped, the harons are ranked not only below 
counts, but below viscounts, though in power and possessions 
many barons were superior to many amnts. In any case, 
until the 17th century, the title of baron could only be liome 
by the holder of a territorial barony ; and it was Louis XIV. 
who first cheapened the title in France by creating numerous 
liarons by royal letters. This entire dissociation of the title 
from the idea of feudal rights and obligations was completed 
liy Napoleon’s decree of March i, 1808, reviving the ancient 
titles. By this instrument the title of baron was to be borne 
ex officio by a number of high officials, e.g. ministers, senators, 
I'ounciilors of state, archbishops and bishops. It was given 
to the 37 mayors who attended the coronation, and could be 
claimed by any mayor who had served to the emperor’s satis¬ 
faction for ten years, and by any member of an electoral coll^ 
who had attended three sessions. The title was made to descend 
in order of primogeniture to legitimate or adopted sons and to 
the nephews of bishops, the sole condition bang that proof must 
he presented of an actioi income of 15,000 ft., of which one-third 
should descend with the title. The creation of barons was con¬ 
tinued bv Louis XVllL, Charles X. and Louis Philippe, and, 
suspended at the revolution of 1848, was revived again on a 
generous .scale by Napoleon III. 'Ilje tolerant attitude of the 
■niiid Republic towards titles, which it does not officially 
recognize, has increased the confusion by facilitating the assump¬ 
tion of the title on very slender grounds of right. T^e result has 
been that in France the title of Baron, unless borne by live re¬ 
cognized representative of a historic name, not only involves no 
political status, but confers also but very 8l%[ht social distinction. 

The same is trite, mutalts mutandis. M most other European 
countries, and notaUy of Itidy. In Austria and Germany the 
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OBM m somewhat different 'nim^h m Latin doeuments oi the 
middle ages the term bartmes lor libm domm was used, it was ^ 
not until the 17th century that the word B«nm, perhaps under 
the influence of the court of Versailles, began to be us^ as the 
equivalent of the old German Freihtrr, or free lord of the Empire, 
llie style Frtihetr (fiber domimts) itiqihed originally a dynastic 
status, and many Freihmm luM countships wi^ut taking 
the title of count. When the more important of them styled 
themselves counts, the Freihmm sank into an inferior class of 
nobility. The practice of conferring tfie title Preihm by imperial 
letters was begun in the r6th century by Charles V., was assumed 
on the ground of special imperial concessions by many of the 
princes of the Empire, and is now exercised by all tlra German 
sovereigns. Though the practice of all the children taking the 
title of their father has tended to make that of Baron compara¬ 
tively very common, and has dissociated it from all idea of 
territorial possession, it still implies considerable social status 
and privilege in countries where a sharp line is drawn between 
the caste of “ nobles ” and the common herd, whom no wealth 
or intellectual eminence can place on the same social level with 
the poorest AdHiger. In Japan the title baron (Dan) is the 
lowest of the five titles of nobility introduced in 1885, on the 
European model. It was given to the least important class of 
territorial nobles, but is also bestowed as a title of honour without 
reference to territorial possession. 

See du Cange, (jlatsarium, s. " Baro " (ed. Niort, iSSs); John 
Selden, Titles of Honor, p. 353 (ed. 1672)AchiUe Lachiuic, 
Manuel des institutions franfatses (Paris, iSqi); Maurice Prou, 
art. ■' Baron ” in La Gvaudr liucyclopidie, (W. A. 1 ’.) 

BARONET. Although the origin of this title has been the 
subject of learned speculation, it is not known for certain wliy 
it was selected as that of “ a new Dignitic between Barons and 
Knights ” created by James I. The object of its institution was 
to raise money for the crown, as was also done by the sale of 
peerage dignities under this sovereign. But the money was jwo- 
fesscdly devoted to the support of troops in Ulster, that is, each 
grantee was to be liable for the pay of thirty men, at 8d. a day 
for three years. This amounted to £1095, which was the sum 
paid for the honour. When it was instituted, in May 1611, tlie 
king, to keep the baronetage select, coverumted that he would 
not create more than two hundred, and that only those who 
had ^1000 a year in landed estate and whose paternal grand¬ 
fathers had borne arms should receive the honour. But these 
qualifications were before long abandoned. As an inducement 
to apply for it, it was made to confer the prefix of “ Sir ” and 
“ Lady ” (or “ Dame ”), and was assigned precedence above 
knights, though below the younger sons of barons. Eight years 
later (30th of September ifirq), the baronetage of Ireland was 
instituted, the king pledging himself not to create more than a 
hundred liaronets. Meanwhile, questions had arisen as to the 
exact precedence of the baronets, and James 1 ^ royal decree 
(28th of May 1612) Imd announced that it was his intention to 
rank them below the younger sons of barons. As this had the 
effect of stopping applications for the honour, James issued a 
fresh commission (i8th of November 1614) to encourage them, 
and finally, as “ the Kinges wants might be much relieved out 
of the vanities and ambition of the gentrie ” (in Chain,berlaui’s 
words), he granted, in 1616, the further privilege that the heirs 
apiparent of baronets should be knighted on coming of age. 

The baronetage of Nova Scotia was devised in 1624 as a means 
of promoting the plantation ” of that province, and James 
announced his intention of creating a hundred baronets, each of 
whom was to support six cokmists for two yean (or psw »ooo 
marks in lieu t h eroo f ) and also to {My 1000 marks to Sir William 
Alexander (afterwards earl rf Stirling), to whom the province 
had been granted by 'barter in 1621. For this he was to receive 
a “ free barony ” of 16,000 acres in Nova Scotia, and to become 
a baronet oi “ his Hienes Kingdom of Scotland.” James dying 
at tins pomt, Charles I. carried out the scheme, creating the first 
Scottish baronet on the aSth of May 1625, covenanting in the 
creation charter that the baronets “ of Scotland or of Nova 
Scotia ” aihotfld never exceed a hundred and fifty in number, that 
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their beiis apparent ahwild be knighted on cooiag of Me, and 
that no one should receive the honour who had not fulfilled the 
conditions, viz. paid 3000 nuurks (£166, 13s. 4d.) towards the 
plantationoftbecokmy. Fouryeaniater(i7th(ff Kovemberifi^) 
the long wrote to “ the contractors for baronets,” rec og nit iM 
that th^ had advanced large sums to Sir William Alexander for 
the plantation on the security of the {Myments to be made fay 
future baronets, and empowering them to offer a further inducti- 
meat to applicants; and on the same day he granted to all Nova 
Scotia baronets the right to wear about their necks, suspended 
by an orange tawny ribbon, a tmdge bearing an azure lakire with 
a crowned inescutcheon of the arms of Scotland and'the motto 
“ Fax mentis honestae gloria." As tlie required number, how¬ 
ever, could not be completed, Charles announced in 1633 that 
English and Irish gentlemen might receive the honour, and in 
1634 they began to do so. Yet even so, he was only able to create 
a few more than a hundred and twenty in all. In 1638 the 
creation ceased to cany with it the grant of lands in Nova Scotia, 
and on the union with England (1707) the Scottish creations 
ceased, Bhglish and Scotsmen alike receiving .thenceforth 
baronetcies of Great Britain. 

It is a matter of dispute whether James I. had kept faith with 
the baronets of England as to limiting their numlicr; but his son 
soon rejected the restriction freely. Creations became one of his 
devices for raising money ; blank patents were hawked about, 
and in 1641 Nicholas wrote that baronetcies were to be had for 
£400 or even for £350 ; a (Mtent was offered about this time to 
Mr Wrottesley of Wrottesley for £300. On the other hand, the 
honour appears to have been bestowed for nothing on some 
ardent royalists when the great struggle began. 

Cromwell created a few baronets, but at the Restoration the 
honour was bestowed so lavishly that a letter to Sir Richard 
Leveson(3Td of June 1660) describes it as " too common,” and 
offers to procure it for any one in return for £300 or £400. Sir 
William Wiseman, however, is said to have given £500. 

'The history of the iMronctage was uneventful till 1783, when in 
consequence of the wrongful assumption of baronetcies, an old and 
then increasing evil, a royal warrant was ksued (6th of December) 
directing that no one should be recognized as a baronet in official 
documents till he had proved his right to the dignity, and also 
that those created in future must register their arms and {xdigree 
at tiie Heralds’ College. In consequence of the opposition of the 
baronets themselves, the first of these two regulations was 
rescinded and the evil remained unabated. Since the union 
with Ireland (1800) baronets hat^e been created, not as of Great 
Britain or of Ireland, but as of the United Kingdom. 

In 1834 a movement was initiated by Mr Richard Broun (whose 
fatiicr had assumed a Nova Scotia baronetcy some years before), 
to obtain certain privates for the order, but on the advice of the 
Heralds’ Coll^, the request was refused. A further fietition, 
for {Mrraission to all baronets to wear a badge, as did those of 
Nova Scotia, met with the same fate in 1836. Meanwhile George 
IV. had revoked (19th of December 2827), as to all future 
creations the right of baronets’ eldest sons to claim knighthood. 
Mr Broun cloin^ it as an heir a{>{>arent in 1836, and on finally 
meeting with refusal, publicly assumed the honour in 1842, a 
foolish and futile act. In 1854 ^r J. Kingston James was 
knighted as a baronet's son, and Sir Ludlow Cotter simiiarly in 
1874, on his coming of age; but when Sir (ibude de Crespigny’s 
son applied for the honour (i7tb of May 1895), his application 
was refused, on the ground that the lord chonoeUor did nut 
consider the dause in the patent (1S05) valid. The reason for 
tim decision appears to be unknown. 

Mr Broun’s subsequent connexion with a scheme for reviving 
the tetritorial claims oi the Nova Scotia baronets as {wrt of a 
colomzing scheme need not be discussed here. A fresh ^itation 
was arot^ in 1897 by an order giving the sons of life peers 
precedence over baronets, some d whom formed themselves, in 
1698, into ” the Honourable Society of the Baronetage ” for the 
maintenance of its privileges. But a royal warrant waa issued on 
the X5th of August 1898, confirming the procedenoe complaiaed 
of as an infringement of their rights. The above body, however, 
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hu ooptinued in exiitence m the “Stvifbi^ Council of the 
Boronen^," and lucceeded in obtaining invitationt for lome 
icpreaentatives of the order to the coronation of King Edward 
Vil. It has been sought to obtain badges or other distinctions 
for baronets and also to purge the order of wrongful assumptions, 
an evil to which the baronetage of Nova Scotia is peculiarly 
exp)sed, owing to the dignity being descendible to collatmal 
heirs male of the grantee as well as to those of his body. A 
departmental committee at the home office was appointed in 
i()o6 to consider the question of such assumptions and the best 
means of stopping them. 

All baronets are entitled to display in their coat of arms, either 
on a canton or on an inescutcheon, the red hand of Ulster, save 
those of Nova Scotia, who display, instead of it, the saltire of that 
province. TTie precedency of baronets of Nova Scotia and of 
Ireland in relatitm to those of England was left undetermined by 
the Acts of Union, and appears to he still a moot point with 
heralds, 'fhc premier baronet of England is Sir Hickman Bacon, 
whose ancestor was the first to receive the honour in i6ii. 

See fSxley's Hislaty nf Ihe Barimitage ; Playfair’s " Bdronetage " 
(in Wn/isA P ' amity Amiifuity, vola. vi.-ix.); Foster’s Barunelage; 
G. E. Cukayne’s Complete Bayoiulage; Nichols, “The Dignity ol 
Baronet ’’ (in Herald and (lenealogisl, vol. iii.) (J. H. K.) 

BAROmtrS. CAESAR (1538-1607), Italian car^nol and 
eccleiiastiqal historian, was bom at Sora, and was educated at 
Veroli and Naples. At Rome he joined the Oratory in 1557 under 
St Philip Neri (y.n.) and succeeded him as superior in 1593. 
Clement VIIl., whose confessor he was, made him cardinal in 
1596 and librarian of the Vatican. At subsequent conclaves he 
was twice nearly elected pope, but on each occasion was opposed 
by .Spain on account of his work On the Monarchy 0/ Sicily, in 
which he supported the papal claims against those of the Spanish 
government. Baronius is liest known by his Annales Ecclesias- 
lici, undertaken by the order of St Philip as an answer to the 
Magdeburg Centuries. After nearly thirty years of lecturing on 
the history of the Church at the Vallicelja and being trained by 
St Philip as a great man for a great work, he began to write, and 
roduced twelve folios (1588-1607). In the Anndes he treats 
istory in strict chronological order and keeps theology in the 
background. In spite of many errors, especially in Greek history, 
in which he had to depend upon secondhand information, the 
work of Baronius stands as an honest attempt to write history, 
marked with a sincere love of truth. Sarpi, in urging CasauVion 
to write against Baronius, warns him never to cliarge or suspect 
him of bad faith, for no one who knew him could accuse him ol 
disloyalty to truth. Baronius makes use of the words of St 
Augustine: " I shall love with a special love the man who most 
rigidly and severely corrects my errors.” He also undertook a 
new edition of the Roman martyrology (1586X which he purified 
ol many inaccuracies. 

His A unales, wkicb end m 1198. were continued Iqr Rinaldi (y vols., 
i67()-i677)* by Laderchi (3 vola., 1738-1737); and by Theiner 
(3 vols., 1856). The moat useful edition is tluit of Mansi (38 vols., 
Lucca, 1738-1759), giving I’agi’s corrections at the foot of each 
page- (E. Tn,) 

BARONY, the domain of a baron (^.v,). In Irebmd counties 
are divided into “ liaronies,” which are equivalent to the 
“ hundreds " (?.».) in England, and seem to have been formed 
out of the territories of the Irish chiefs, as each submitted to 
English rule (General Report of the Census of England, iv, i8i, 
*87,3). In Scotland the term is applied to any large freehold 
estate even when held by a comminW. Barony also denotes the 
rank or dignity of a baron, and the feudal tenure “ by barony.” 

BAROQUE, a technical term, chiefly applicable to uchitecture, 
furaiture and househdd decoration. Apparently of Spanish 
origin-Mi brnrueca is a large, irregularly-shaped pearl—the word 
was for a time confined to the craft of the jeweller. It indicates 
the more extravagant fariiions of design that were common in 
the first half of th* rSth century, chiefly in Italy and France, in 
which everything it faintastir, grotesque, florid or incongruous— 
irregular shapes, meaningteaa forms, an utter lack of restraint 
and simplicity. The word suggests mndi the some order erf ideas 
as rococo. 


BAROSI, OABOH(i848-i 89*), Hungarian statesman, was bom 
,at Ttencsin on the 6di of July 1848, and educated at K««t«rgom 
He was for a time one of the professors thwe under Coidinai Kfrfos 
Vaszary. After acquiring considerable local reputation as chief 
notary of his county, he entered parliament in 1875. He at once 
at^hed himself to KAln^ Tissa and remained faithful to his 
chief even after the Bosnian occupation had alienated so many 
of the supporters of the prime minister. It was he who drew up 
the reply to the malcontents on this occasion, for the first time 
demonstrating his many-sided ability and his genius for sustained 
hard work. But it wa.s in the field of economics that he princi¬ 
pally i^ved his fame. In 1883 he was appointed secretary to 
the ministry of ways and communications. Baross, who had 
prepared himself for quite another career, and had only become 
acquainted with the civilized West at the time of the 
of 1867, mm^tered, in an incredibly short time, the details of this 
difficult department. His zeal, conscientiousness and enemy 
were so universally recognized, that on the retirement of Gdbor 
Kemcny, in 1886, he was appointed minister of ways and com¬ 
munications. He devoted himself especially to the development 
of the national railways, and the gigantic network of the Austro- 
Hungarian railway system and its unification is mainly his work. 
But his most original creation in this respect was the zone system) 
which immensely facilitated and cheapened the circulation of all 
wares and produce, and brought the remotest districts into direct 
communication with the central point at Budapest. The amal¬ 
gamation of the ministry of conunerce with the ministry of ways 
in 1889 further enabled Baross to realize his great idea of making 
the trade of Hungary independent of foreign influences, of 
incrcMing the commercial productiveness of the kingdom and 
of gaining every possible advantage for her export trade by a 
revision of tolls. This patriotic policy provoked loud prote.sts 
both from Austria and (jermany at the conference of Vienna in 
1890, and Baross was obliged somewhat to modify his system. 
This was by no means the only instance in which his commercial 
policy was attacked and even hampered by foreign courts. But 
wherever he was allowed a free hand he introduced epoch-making 
reforms in all the branches of his department, including po»ls, 
telegraphs, &c. A man of such strength of cimracter was not to 
be turned from his course by any amount of opposition, and he 
rather enjoyed to be alluded to as “ the iron-handed minister,” 
The crowning point of his railway policy was the regulation of the 
Danute at the hitherto impassable Iron-Gates Rapids by the con¬ 
struction of canals, which opened up the eastern trade to Hungary 
and was an event of international importance. It was while 
inspectir^ his work there in March 1892 that he caught a chill, 
from which he died on the 8th of May. The day of his burial was 
a day of natbnal mourning, and rightly so, for Baross had 
dedicated his whole time and genius to the promotion of his 
country’s prosperity. 

See lAszlO IVstrovics, Biography of Oabriel Baross (Hung. Eperies. 
'Sy')- (R. N. B.) 

BAROTAC NUEVO, a town of the province of Iloilo, Panay, 
Philippine Islands, near the Jalaur river, above its mouth on the 
S.E. coast, and about 15 m. N.E. of Iloilo, the capital. Pop. 
(*903) 99)>4 ; in 1903 after the census had been taken the 
neighbouring town of Dumangu (pop. iZyiaS) was annexed to 
Barorac Nuevo. The town lies in a fertile plain and deals in rice, 
trepang and pina. Here, in what was formerly Dumangas, are 
a fine church and convent, built of iron, pressed brick and marble, 
Dumangas was destroyed by fire in June 1900, during a %ht with 
insurgents, but its rebuilding was b^un in May 1901. 

BAROTSl^ BAROTSBLAND, a people and country of South 
Central Africa. 'The greater part of the country is a British 
(Hotectorate, forming part of Rhodesia. The Barotse are tte 
paramount tribe in &e region of the Upper Zambezi basin, but 
b)i popular usage the name is also applied to cont%uous subject 
tribsH, Borotseland being the country over which the Barotse 
paramount chief exercises authority. The present article treats 
(i) of ^ people, (3) of the country, (3) of the esublisbment of 
the British protectorate and of subs^uent developments, 
r. Tk* Barotse .—These people, otiginaliy known as Aalui, have 
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oceopied the exteniive plain through which the Zambeci puses 
from 14" 35' S. to 16° *s' S. throughout the re^s of tw«ity-two^ 1 
successive paranunint cmefsand tlMrefore approximately since the' 
commencement of the 17th century. Previo^y, for an indefinite 
period, they dwelt on the Kabompo river, 300 m. to the N.E. of 
their present country, and here the descendants of a section of the 
tribe which did not migrate still remain, under the name Balok- 
whkwa (men of the ambuscade), formerly known as ASlukolui. 
That the Barotse at a stQl more remote period emigrated from the 
far north-east is indicated by vague tradition as well as by a 
certain similarity in type and language to some tribes living in 
that direction, though the fact that natives from Mashonaland 
can understand those at Lialui (the Barotse capital) has led to the 
assumption by some writers that the Barotse are an offshoot of 
the Muhona. The variety in type among the Mashona and the 
homogeneity of the Barotse would rather point to an opposite 
conclusion. 

Early in the ipth century a sectbn of the Basuto tribe known 
as Makololo trekked from the south of what is now the Orange 
River Colony and fought their way through Bechuanaland and 
the Kalahari to the land of the Barotse, whom they ultimately 
subdued. Their chief, Sebituane, who as an administrator and 
general was far in advance of his compeers, established the rule 
of his hou.se for some forty years, until about 1865 an organized 
rebellion of the Barotse led to the almost complete extinction of 
this Makololo oligarchy and the reinstatement of the original 
dynasty. It was the Makololo who gave the Barotse their present 
name (Rotse, plain—fl«rotse, country of the plain—Afxrotse, 
mem of the plain—Afarotse, people of the plain, the latter being 
inaccurately rendered Barotse, Ha being the equivalent of Ma 
in certain other languages). 

The Barotse proper are comparatively few in number, but 
as is inferred from the fact that for many generations they have 
held in sway a country two and a half times the size of tlrcat 
Britain, they arc the intellectual and physical superiors of the 
vast majority of the negro races of Africa. Very black, tall 
in stature, deep in chest and comparatively speaking refined 
in feature, a Barotse is readily distinguishable amidst a mixed 
group of natives. Being numerically small they form an oligarchy 
in which, with few exceptions, each man holds rank in a chief¬ 
tainship of which there are three grades. Next to the chiefs 
rank their descendants who have not themselves acquired chief’s 
rank and hold an intermediate position as freeborn ; all others, 
whether members of the subject-trihes or prisoners of war, being, 
up to 1906, mere slaves. This class was also graded. Slaves 
might own slaves who in their turn might own slaves, the highest 
grade always being directly responsible to tome Barotse chief. 
As a reward of gallantry or ahdlity the'paramount chief occasion¬ 
ally conferred chief's rank on individuals not of Barotse birth, 
and these ipso facto assumed the name and privileges of the 
Barotse. It was a counterpart of the feudal system of Europe 
in which every grade from king to serf found a plate. In 1906 
the paramount chief, by proclamation, abolish^ the state of 
slaveiy, an act which, however, left untouched the predominant 
position of the Barotse and their rights to chieftainship. The 
paramount chief shares with a queen (Mokwai) his authority 
and prerogatives. The Mokwai is not the wife but the eldest 
sister of the ruling chief. With his death her privileges lapse. 
Theorettcally, these co-rulers are equal, neither may promul^te 
a national decree without the assent of the other, bet each has 
a cajMtal town, cminciiiors and absolute authority in a province, 
the two having joint authority over all other provinces. In 
their code of laws the Barotse show an advance on the standard 
of probably any odier African negro state. By right, an aoaised 
chief is tried bis peers, each of whom in inta^n from junioT 
to senior gives hk venliet, after which the president reports 
die finding of the eourt to the paramount chief, who passes 
sentence. As to their religkms bdiefs the Barotse imagine'the 
sun to be the erabothment of a great god whose sole care is for 
the amMiotatjoii of man. Him they worship, though more pains 
are tidien to appease evil spirits, in whose existence they also 
beGeve, to whom every evil to which man is heir is attributed. 


The spiiitt of ance i t a sa ' O tpecaally of daoaated alto 

objects of worship. Chrisnaaity, of a Protestant evang^cal 
type, was first introduced into ^e coimtty in i 98 t^ by Etaa^ais 
Gdlard and has made some progress among the peojde, among 
the converts being Leda, eldiMt son and heir of Lewaidka, Ihe 
paramount diief. 

3. BaretseUmd. — This term iachides, in the sense of tl^e 
country in which the authority of the paramount Barotse chief 
is acknowledged, not only the lands of the Barotse pops, hut 
the territory of fifteen cont^uous and subject tribes. This 
vast territory extends approximatriy from the Kwito river in 
the west to the Kafue river in the east, and from the Congo- 
Zambezi watershed in the north to the linyante or Ktra^o 
river and Zambezi in the south, and may be divided into three 
groups:— 

(a) (entral provinces direedy administered by the paramount 
chief from the capital Lialui (a town on die Zambezi), by the 
Mokwai from Nidolo, and by two chiefs of the from 

Sesheke; 

(h) Ou%ing provinces over which, in the absence of a certtml 
lo^l system of government, Barotse chiefs ndminater districts 
under the direction of the paramount chief; and 

(e) Tribes over whicii the local chiefs are permitted to retain 
their position subject to the payment of annual tribute and to 
their doing homage in persim at Liatui when called upbn to do so. 

With the publication of the king of Italy's award in 1905 in 
the Anglo-Portuguese Barotse Boundary dispute (see below), 
the term Barotseland may be said to have acquir^ a second 
meaning. By this award the western and part of the northern 
section of Barotseland a.s described above were declared to be 
outside the dominion ol the paramount chief and therefore not 
in the British sphere of influence, while tribal boundaries were 
compicated by the introduction of a longitudinal and latitudinal 
frontier. Though this award altered the political boundaries, 
ethnologically Barotseland remains much as aliove described. 
The area of the country under British protection is about 
183,000 sq.m. 

Excluding the ridge of high ground running east and west 
which, culminating at a height of 5000 ft., foms the Congo- 
Zambezi water-parting, the extreme east (Batoka) and the district 
in the immediate vicinity of the Victoria Falls (y.o.) throughout 
which, with local variations, a red kterite clay predominates, 
the main physical features of Barotseland may be described as 
a series of heavy white sand undulations covered with sub^ 
tropical forest vegetation. These are intersected by allavium- 
charged||rikys through wbkh streams and rivers flow inwards 
towardsjM^ntral basin of the Upper Zambezi. There is 
evidence at one time been the site of a large lake. 

These valle^Jra|Hlward6 the close of the wet season become 
inundated, anmlMm cattle pasture, the succulence of which 
prevents cattle^WK condition towards the end of the dry 
season, as is die dST in many parts of Africa. There seems to 
be little or no indication of mineral wealth in the white sand 
area, but in the nixth and east there, is not only every pro^wet 
of a great agricultural and pastoral future but also of consider¬ 
able mining development. Though basalt predominates in the 
neighbourhood of the Victoria Falls and large fields of granite 
crop up on the Batoka plateau and elsewhere, there is every 
indication of the existence of useful minerals in these districts. 
Gold, copper, tin, lead, zinc and iron have been discovered. 

Much of tte area of Barotseland is within the healthy zone, 
the healthiest districts being the Batoka and Mashikolumbwe 
plateaus in the east with extreme Altitudes of 4400 and 4130 ft. 
respectively, and the line of the Congo-Zambezi sratershed which 
rises to 5000 ft. in many places. The 2 kmbezi valley from the 
Victoria Falls (3000 ft) to the Kabompo confluence (3500 ft), 
though involvmg Httle or no risk to health to the tcaveller, 
cannot be considered suitable far white settlement Taking 
into consideration the relative value of altitude to ktitude, 
the i^teauland of Barotsriand oompaies very favonrably iritfa 
existing cenditiohs elsewhere, bomg seve^ degrees more 
temperate Bum would be exp^d. Approximate^ the mean 

in. 14 a 
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ntDcinHim Md minimum ttmjxraturm sitMid «t 8e° «nd 55** F. 
M pe ctiv ely, with an extrenu! ranKt of too" to 35° and' a 
mean mmu^ temperatnic of 68° to 70°. The ramfaU varies 
•eoording to district from as to 31 in. a year and has shown 
extraordinary stability. Since 1M4, the first year in whkdi 
a record was token by Francois Coiliard, Barotselimd has known 
no droughts, though South Africa has suffered periodically in this 
respect. 

The Zatnbem, os would be expected, forms a definite boundary 
line in the distribution of many species of fauna and flora. In 
these respects, as well as from an ethnological standpoint, 
Barotseland essentially belongs not to South but to Cmtral 
Africa. The great river has ^so served to prevent the spread 
from South Africa into Barotseland of such disastrous cattle 
diseases as tick fevc and lung sickness. 

3. The EstahUtkmeni of Suserainty. —By the charter 

granted to the British South Africa Company in October 1889, 
the company was allowed to establish its rule in the regions north 
of the Middle Zambesi not included in the Portuguese dominions, 
and by a treaty of the nth of June 1891 between Grfkt Britain 
and Portugal it was declared that the Barotse kingdom was 
within the British sphere of influence. The dispute between the 
contracting powers as to what were the western limits of Barotsc- 
land was eventually referred to the arbitration of the king of 
Italy, who by his award of the 30th of May 1905, fixed the 
frontier at the Kwando river as far north os 22° £., then that 
meridian up to the 13° S., which parallel it follows as far east as 
24° £., and then that meridian to the Belgian Congo frontier. 
In the meantime the British South Africa Company had entered 
into friendly relations with Lewanika (?.».). the paramount chief 
of the Barotse, and an administrator was appointed on behalf of 
the company to reside in the country. A native police force 
under the command of a British officer was raised and magistrates 
and district commissioners aj^inted. In the intomal affairs 
of the Barotse the company did not interfere, and the relations 
between the British and Barotse have lieen uniformly friendly. 
The pioneers of Western civilization were not, however, the agents 
of the Chartered Company, but missionaries. F, S, Amot, an 
Englishman, spent two years in the country (1882-1884) and in 
1884 a mission, fruitful of good results, was established by the 
Saci6t6 des Missions Evang 61 iques de Paris, Its first agent was 
Franpois Coiliard (1S34-1904), who had previously been engaged 
in mission work in Buutoland itnd who devoted the rest of his 
life to the Barotse. Though always an admirer of British 
institutions and anxious that the country should ultimately fall 
under British jurisdiction, Coiliard in the inteiests^^a mission 
was in the first instance anxious to delay the of white 

men into the country. It was contrar^|b^BK|Pavice that 
Lewanika petitioned the “ Great WhiuCBPiR^ assume a 
protectorate over his dominions, but fro^wja^oment Great 
Hritrin assumed responsibility and the JKSx of European 
civilization became inevitable, idi the immence acquired by 
Coillard’s exceptional personal magnetism and singleness of 
purpose was used to prepare the way for the extension of British 
rule. Only those few pioneers who knew the Barotse under the 
old conditions can fully realise what civilization and England 
owe to the cooperation of this high-minded Frenchnuui. 

Under the Chartered Compimy’s rule considerable progress has 
been made in the development of the resources of the country, 
espcciallv in opening up the mining districts in the north. The 
seat of the administration, Kalomo, is on the “ Cape to Cairo " 
railway, about midway between the Zambezi and Kafue rivers. 
The railway reached the Broken Hill copper minei, no m. N. of 
the Koiue, in 1906, and the Belgian Congo frcaitier in 1910. From 
Lotuto Bay in Portuguese West Africa a railway was being built 
in iqeq which would connect with the main line near the Congo 
frontier. Ihis would not only supply Barotseland with a route to 
the sea aiternatiwe to the Beiia and Cape Town lines, but while 
reducing the land route by many hundred miles would also supply 
a seaport outlet 1700 m. nearer .England than Cape Town and 
thus create a new and more rapid mail route to southern 
Bhodesa and the Transvaal. The i^mbezi also, with Kebralrasa 


as its one bar to aBv%atioii between Barotidsssd and the sea, 
will supply a cheap iiae of cammunication. (See Rbooksia.) 

See iiavid Livingstone, Misnmary Trovali and Rtsearekee in 
SotUk Africa (London, 1857); Major Serpa Pinto. Hou 1 crossed 
Africa (London, 1881); F. Coiliard, On the Threshold of Central 
Africa (London, 1897); Major A. St H. Gibbons, Exploration and 
Hunting in Central Africa flondon, 1898), Africa South to North 
through Marolseland (London, 1904); ‘' Journeys in Marotaeland," 
Geographical Journal, 1897; “ Travels in tbe Up^r Zambezi Basin," 
Geographical Journal, 1901; A. Bertrand, Aux pays des Barotse , 
houlZamhise (Paris, 1898); Cxjl. Colin Harding, In Remotest Barotse¬ 
land (London, 1903;; C. W. Mackintosh, Coiliard of the Zambesi 
(London, X907), with a bibliography; L, Decie, Three YearsinSavage 
Africa (London, 1898), Consultalso the annual reports of the British 
South Africa Cmnpany, published'in London. (A. Sr H. G.) 

BABOVCRB (Get. barutsche, Span, barrocho, Ital. baroceio; from 
Lat. bi-retus, double-wheMed), the name of a sort of carriage, 
with four wheels and a hood, arranged for two couples to sit 
inside facing one another. 

BARQUUIWRO, a city of western Venezuela, capital of the 
state of Lnra, on the Barquisimeto river, loi m. by rail S.W. of 
Tucacasjitsport on the Caribbean coast. Pop. (est. 1899)40,000. 
It is built in a small, fertile valley of the Merida Cordilleras, 
1985 ft. above sea-level, has a temperate, healthy climate with 
a mean annual temperature of 78° F., and is surrounded by a 
highly productive country from which are exported coffee, sugar, 
cacao and rum. It is also an important distributing centre for 
neighbouring districts. The city is the seat of a bishopric, is 
regularly laid out and well built, and is well provided with 
educational and charitable institutions. Barquisimeto was 
founded in 1522 by Juan de Villegas, who was exploring the 
neighlmurhood for gold, and it was first called Nueva Segovia 
after his native city. In 1807 its population had risen to 15,000, 
principally through its commerci^ importance, but on the 26th 
of March 1812 it was totally destroyed by an earthquake, and 
with it 1500 lives, including a part of the revolutionary forces 
occupying the town. It was soon rebuilt and is one of the few 
cities of Venezuela which have recovered from the ravages of the 
war of independence and subsequent disorders. 

BARB, a town of Germany, in the imperial province of Alsace- 
Lorraine, on the Kimeck, 13 m. N. from Schlettstodt by rail. It 
has an Evangelical and a Roman Catholic church and consider¬ 
able tanneries. There is an active trade in wine and timber. 
Pop. (1900) 5243. 

BARRA, or Bakray (Scand. Baraey, isle of the ocean), an 
island of the outer Hebrides, Inverness-shire, Scotland. Pop. 
(1901) 2362. It lies about 5 m. S.W. of South Uist, is 8 m. m 
length and from 2 to 4 m. in breadth, save at the sandy isthmus 
2 m. briow Scurrival Point, where it is only a few hundred yards 
brood. The rock formation is gneiss. The highest hill is Heaval 
(1260 ft.) and there are several small lochs. The chief village 
is ^tlebay, at which the Glasgow steamer calls once a week. 
This place derives its name from the castle of Kishmul standing 
on a rock in the bay, which was once the stronghold of the 
M'Neills of Barra, one of the oldest of Highland clans. There 
are remains of ancient chapels, Danish duns and Dniidical 
circles on the island. There is communication by ferry with 
Soutii Uist. The parish comprises a number of smaller islands 
and islets — among them Frida, Gighay, Hellisay, Flodda 
to the N.E., and Vatersay, Pabbay, Mingalay (pop, 135) and 
Bemeray to the S.E.—and contains 4000 acres of arable 
land and 18,000 acres <rf meadow and hiU posture. The cod, 
ling and herring fisheries are important, and the coasts abound 
with shell-fish, especially cockles, for which it has always been 
famous. On Barra Head, the highest point of Berneny, and also 
the most southerly point of the outer Hebrides chain, is a light¬ 
house 680 ft, above h^h water. 

BAHRACKPUR, a town and magisterial subdivision of 
Britirit India, in the district of TwenW-Iour Paiganas, Bengal. 
The town is the largest cantonment in Lower Bengal, having 
accommodation for two batteries of mtillery, the wing of a 
European regiment and two native battalions. Its name is said 
to be derived from the fact of troops having been stationed here 
since 177a. It is a station on the Eastern Bengal railway. Job 
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Charnad^ the founder df Cakutta, erected a bungalow and 
established a small bazaar here in The cantonment is 

situated on the left bank of the Hugh; it has also a large bazaar 
and several large tanks, and also a parade ground. To the south 
oi the cantonment is situated the park, created by the taste and 
public spirit of Lord Wellesley. Within the park is situated the 
Government House, a noble building begun by Lord Minto, and 
enlarged into its present state by the marquess of Hastings. The 
park is beautifully laid out, and contains a small menagerie. Its 
most interesting feature is now Lady Canning’s tomb. Barrack- 
pur played an important part in the two Sepc^ mutinies of 1824 
and 1857. but the detaib of these belong to the general histoiy 
of British rule in India. North Bsurackpur had a population in 
1901 of 12,600 and south Barrackpur of 19,307. 

Barrackpur subdivision was formed in 1904. It contains an 
area of 190 sq.m., which, at thecensus of 1901, had a population of 
206,311, a large proportion being workers in the mills on the left 
bank of the Hugh. 

BARRACKS (derived through the French from the Tjite Lat. 
barra, a bar), the buildings used for the accommodation of 
military or naval forces, including the quarters for officers, 
warrant officers, non-commissioned officers and men, with their 
messes and recreation establishments, regimental offices, shops, 
stores, stables, vehicle sheds and other accessory buildinp for 
military or domestic purposes. The term is usually applied to 
permanent structures of brick or stone used for the peace 
occupation of troops; but many hut barracks of corrugated 
iron lined with wood have been built, generally in connexion with 
a training ground for troops, and in these tJie accommodation 
given is somewhat less than in permanent barracks, and con¬ 
ditions more nearly approach those of a military encampment. 

British System .—Ibe accommodation to be given in British 
miliury barracks is scheduled in the Barrack Sytu^sis, which 
contains “ statements of particulars, based upon decisions which 
have, from time to time, been laid down by authority, as 
regards the military buildings authorized for various units, 
and the accommodation and fittings to be provided in connexion 
therewith.” Each item of ordinary accommodation is described 
in the synopsis, and the areas and cubic contents of rooms 
therein laid down form the basis of the de.signs for any new 
liarrack buildings. Supplementary to the synopsis is a series of 
“ Standard Plans,” which illustrate how the accommodation 
may be conveniently arranged ; the object of the issue of these 
plans is to put in convenient form the best points of previous 
designs, and to avoid the necessity of making an entirely fresh 
design for each building that is to be erected, 1^ using the standard 
type modified to suit local conditions. External appearance 
is considered with regard to the materials to be used, and the 
po.sitinn the buildings are to occupy; convenience of plan and 
sound sanitary construction being the principal objects rather 
than external effect, designs are usually simple, and depend for 
architectural effect more on the grouping and balance of the 
parts than on ornamentation such as would add to expense. The 
synopsis and standard plans are from time to time revised, and 
brought up to date as improvements suggest themselves, and 
increases in scale of accommodation are authorized, after due 
consideration of the financial effect; so that systematic gvolution 
of barrack design is carried on. 

Modem British Barracks .—A description of a modem barrack 
for a battalion of infantry will give an idea of the standard of 
accommodation which is now authorized, and to which older 
barracks ate gradually iwnodelled as funds permit The un¬ 
married soldiers are quartered in barrack-rooms usually planned 
to contain twrelve men in each ; this number forms a convenient 
division to suit the organization of the company, and is more 
popular with the men than the larger numbm which were 
formerly the rule in each barrack-room; there is a greater 
privacy, wUlst the number is not too small to keep up the feeling 
of barrack-room emnradeship which plays an im^rtant part 
in the soldier’s training. The rooms give 600 cub. ft of air per 
man, and have windows on each side; the beds am spaced 
betsveen the windows so that only one bed comes in a corner, and 


not more than two between any two windows: inlet ventUators 
are fixed high up in the side wails, and an extract shaft wanned 
by the chimney flue keeps up a drculation of air through the 
room : the dow is usually at one end of the room and the fire¬ 
place at the opposite end: over each man's bed is a lodcer and 
shelf where he keeps his kit, and his rifle stands near the head of 
his bed. Convwtientof access from the doorto the barrack-room 
is the aUution-room with basins and foot-bath ; also disconnected 
by a lobby is a water-closet and urinal for night use, others 
use being provided in separate external blocks. Baths ate usualV 
grouped in a central bath-house adjacent to the cook-^house, and 
have hot water laid on. For every two or four barrack-rooms, 
a small single room is provided for the occupation of the sergeant 
in charge, who is responsible for the safety of a small store, 
where men may leave their rifle and kit when TOing on furlough. 
Adjacent to the barrack blocks and next to the cook-house are 
arranged the dining-rooms where the men assemble for their 
meals ; no food is now served in the barrack-rooms, and the air 
in them is thus kept much purer and fresher than under the old 
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system. The dining-rooms are lofty and well ventilated, and 
are warmed by hW water; tables and forms are arranged so as 
to make the most erf the space, and room is provided for all the 
men to dine simtiltaneously . 

Next to the diniiw-room is the cook-house where the meals for 
a half battalion are cooked, and served direct to the dining-rooms 
on each side. Wash-up rooms are arranged off the serving-lobby 
with plate-racks and shelves for the storage of the crockery after 
it has been washed. The cooking apparatus is designed for 
economical use of coal fuel, and, if carefully used, consumes little 
more than | R> of coal per man per day. The cook-house 
is well %ht^ and ventilated by a top lantern ; tables, dressers, 
and pastry slab axe provided for prejMring and servii^ the meals, 
and a sink for washi^ kitchen utensils. Under the kitchen block 
is a basement containing the boiler for heating the duiiiw-rooms 
and another for the su|^ly of hot water to baths and sinks, with 
in some cases also a hot-air furnace for heating drying-rooms, for 
drying the men’s clothing when they come in wet from a route- 
march or field dajr. Not far from the barredt blocks is placed the 
recreation estabhshmest or soldiers’ club, where the eaak and file 
may go for reiaxatkm and amusement when off duly; this 
estalrfiahment has,cm the ground floor,a la^ and krfty room witit- 
a stage at one end for lectures or entertainments, and at the other 
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Old b • Kipper bw, extending acro» the whewtnfeml 
Mten Mid’^ l«ht relreshniwtt ^ 

Mmmted for suppers. A grocery shop a provided where the mra 
md^r femiliw^roay purchase goods bought under regi men^ 
amngements at wholesale prices, and sold withoin more ^t 
STb necessary to keep the tehtuUon se^f^upporting. to Ae 
tint floor are WHiard and games room, reading-room and libr^, 

Md writing-room. The manag^’s q^r kit^OT pr^ 
complete the establishment. Near the recrwtion esteblislroent 
is the canteen, devoted solely to the sale of tor, »nd P®;' 
mitted to vie in attractiveness with the recreation establishment. 

A bar is provided for the soldiers, a separate r^m for corpo^s, 
anda jug department for the supply of the families; tlm buildi^ 
also has a manage^ s quarter attached to it, and an office for the 

checking of accounts. , 

For the senior non-commissioned officers a sergeante mep is 
provided, containing dining-room, reading-room and billwrd- 
room, with kitchen premises and liquor store, which also has a 
jug department for the sergeants’ families. The single non¬ 
commissioned officers have all tiicir meals m this mes^ and 
the married members also use it as a dub. The warrant officers, 
and the protwirtion of non-commissioned officere and men who are 
on the married establishment, are provided with accommodation 
at some little distance from the men's barracks. In all reeent 
schemes, on oiM'n sites, self-contained cottages have been built, 
and these are more ixqiular than the older pattern of tenenaent 
buildings opproarhetl by common staircases or verandahs. Ihe 
warrant officers are allowed a living-room, kitchen, and scullery, 
with three bedrooms and a bathroom. The mamed soldiers 
have a living-room, scullery, and one, two, or three bedrooms 
according to the size of their families. A laundry is provided 
adjacent to the married quarters, equipped with washing-troughs, 
wringer, ilrying-closet, and ironing-room ; and the wornen are 
encouraged to use this in preference to doing washing in their 

O^ern Quarins.—Ai a little distance from the men’s Iiarrucks, 
and usually looking oi cr the parade or cricket ground, is the 
officers’ mess. This building has an entriinee-hall with tend 
alcove, where the lumd plays on guest nighl.s; on one side of the 
hull is the mess-room (or dining-room), and on the other the ante¬ 
room (or reading-room), whilst the billiard-room and kitchen arc 
kept to the back so that lantern lights can be arranged for. A 
mess office is provided, and all the accessories required for the 
mess waiters’ department, including pantry, plate-closct and 
eellarage, and for the kitchen or mess-man’s department, with 
also a quarter for the meis-man. TheoflScers quartern Me usually 
arranged in wings extending the frontage of the mess building, and 
in a storey over the mess itself. Each o^er has a ’“rg^ *'*c’*|j 
part of which is partitioned off for a Bedroom, and the field 
oflioera are allowed two rooms. Thu soldier i^nt, told off to 
each officer, has a small room allotted for ctaamng purposes, and 
bathrooms, supplied with hot water from the mess kitchm, are 
centrally situated. A detached house, containing three sitting- 
rooms, seven bed- and dressing-rooms, bathroom, kitchen, serv- 
antt’ hall, and the usual accessories, is provided for the comm^d- 
ina officer: also a smaller house, having two sitting-r^ms, four 
bedrooms, bath, kitchen, &c., for the quartermMter. Other regi¬ 
mental married officers are not provided for, and have to arra^e 
to house themselves, a lodging allwwanee beii^ usually grantro. 

Krttmemal Accessorirs.—Aput from the builffings providing 
acoommodation, others are required for administrative and 
military purposes. Tliese are tiie gu«W house and regimental 
offices, die smaH-arm ammunition store, the fire-engi^ hous^ 
the drill and gymnastic hgll, and the medkal inspettion mow wtn 
dispensary, where the sick are seen by a medkal officer and ei^r 
prescribed for or sent into hospital, as may be necessary. btaWm 
are provided for the officers’ and transport horses, and a vehicle 
shed and storehouse for the mobilisation equipment Storm are 
required for bread, meat, coal, clothing, and for musketry, 
awnaUing, and geneml small stores under the quartermasw s 
clianre—also workshops for armourers, roipenters, plumbere, 
paintert and flasiet*, ehoemakeit, and tailois. Mention of the 


fiv« court, recreation |pound and parade ground comploteB the 
description of a baittalion batradc. 

Copalry Banadks.—Th(t accommodate proviiM for 
is very similar to that already described for mfaatry. The 
barrack blocks are arranged to suit the orgamxation of the 
regiment, and are placed so that the men can turn out mdily and 
ffet to their horses. Detached buildings are provided for cavalty 
troop stables, one block for the horses of each triwp. Fonneriy 
stables were often built for convenience with the barrack-rooms 
over them; but this system has been abandoned on ^itary 
grounds, to the benefit of both men and horses. Each horse is 
given T too cub. ft. of air space, the horses’ heads are turned to the 
buter walls, and provision is made, by traversed air-duett Mow 
the mangers, for fresh air to be supfflied to the horses while lying 
down. Above the horses’ heads are windows which are an^ed 
to open inwards, being hinged at the bottom and fitted with 
hnpixr cheeks to avoid direct draught. Ridge vcnulation and 
skylights arc given, so that all parts of the stable are well lighted 

CastTron mangers and hay-racks are provided, and the horses 
are separated by bails, with chains to manger bracks ^d heel 
posts ; sarldle brackets are fixed to the heel posts. Each stable 
has a troop store, where spare saddles and gear are kept; also im 
expense forage store, in which the day’s ration, after iMue in 
from the forage bam, is kept until it is given out m feeds. -Tte 
staWes are paved with blue Staffordshire paving bricks, gradro 
to u collecting channel carding tlie drainage well clear of the 
building, before it is taken into a gully. 

The space between the blocks of stables is paved witli cement 
concrete to form a yard, and horse-troughs, litter-sheds and 
duiig-pits are provided. Officers’ stables are built in separate 
blocks, and usually have only one row of stalls : the stalls Me 
divided by partitions, and sepMate saddle-rooms are provKled. 
Stalls and loiwe boxes in infirmary stablw give aooo cub. ft. oi 
air space per horse and are placed at some distance from the troop 
stables in a separate enclosure. A forge and shoeing shed is 
provided in a detached block near the troop stables. A forage 
bam and granary is usually built to hold a fortnight s supply, 
and a chaff-cutter driven by horse power is fixed dose by. 
Cavalry regiments each have a large covered riding school, and 
a number of open maneges, for exercise and riding mstruetton. 

Artillery, d-c.— The accommodation provided for horse and field 
artillery is arranged to suit their organitation in batteries and 
brigades, and is generally similar to that already desenbed, with 
the addition of vehicle riieds for guns and ammuration w^ons, 
and special shops for wheelers and saddlers. Accommodation 
for other units follows the general lines already md down, 
but has to be arranged to suit the particular orgamintion and 
requirements of each unit. 

Garrison Accessories. —In every large military stobon m 
addition to the regimental buildings wluch liave been described, 
a number of buiiffings Mid works are required for the rervite of 
the garrison genewdly. Military hospitals are establisted at 
home and abroad for the treatment of sick officers and soldiew as 
well as theff wives and families. Military hospitals are classifiro 
as followsFirst-grade hospitals are 1^ central h<»pitals 
fusrvinff imporumt districts. Thew hospitals are ccwipiete in 
themselves and fully equipped for the carrying out of operations 
of all kinds; they generally contain wards for officers, Md may 
have attached to them separate isolation hospitals for the treat¬ 
ment of infectious cases, and military families’ hosptate for 
women and chUdren. Second-grade hospitals are snmller m sre 
and less fully equipped, but are capable of act^ independently 
and have operation roems. Third-grade hospitals or reception 
stations are required for small stations principidly, to act os 
feeders to the large hos(ntaU^ and to deal with accident and non- 
transportable cases. The principles of construction of mfutary 
hoemtals do not differ materiaUy from the best modem civil 
prince ; all are now buUt on the pavilion s^tem with mnnec^ 
UM corridois arranged so as to mterfere as little as ptrame mm 
the free (XTCulation of ait between the Wocka. Thesiteis care^y 

selected and endosed with railings. -The admhnstratioo block 
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is centrally placed, with ward bbelcs m each side, and necessary 
buildings placed Where most convenient; the isolaticm wante 
are in a retired position and divided oS from the hospital 
enclosure. Ward blocks usually have two storeys, and the 
ordinary large wards piwde itoo cub. ft. of air space per 
patient. A due proportion of special case and other spe^ 
wards is arranged in which the space per patient is greater or 
less, as necessary. 

Army schtAs are built to give slighdy more liberal accommoda¬ 
tion than is laid down as the minimum by the Board of Kducation, 
but the principles of planning are much the same as in civil 
elementary schools. Schools are usually placed between the 
married quarters and the barracks, so as to serve both for the 
instruction of the men, when working for educational certificates, 
and for the education of the children of the married soldiers. 
Garrison churches are built when arrangements for the troops 
to attend divine service at neighbouring places of worslup 
cannot well be made. Only two military prisons now remain, 
vis. Dover and Curragh, and these are for soldiers discharged 
from the service with ignominy. For ordinary sentences deUntion 
barracks and branch detention barracks are attached to the mili¬ 
tary commands and districts; these are constructed in accord¬ 
ance with the home office regnlatioas; but crime in the army 
fortunately continues to decrease, and little accommodation has 
recently been added. Barrack expense .stores for the issue of 
bedding, utensils and other stores for which tt>e troops depend 
upon the Army Service Corps, are necessary in all barracks ; and 
in large stations a supply dep<it for the issue of provisions, with 
almttoir and bakery attached to it, may be necessary. An 
engineer office with building yard and workshops to deal with the 
ordinary duties in connexion with the upkeep of War Department 
property is required at every station, and for large stations such 
as Aldershot, it may be necessary to undertake special water 
.supply schemes, works for disposal of sewage, and for the supply 
of electricity or gas for lighting the barracks. The system of 
roads, pipes and mains within the barracks are in all cases 
maintained by the Royal Engineers, as well as the buildings 
themselves. District and brigade offices are necessary for the 
administration of large units, and quarters for the general officer 
commanding and the headquarters staff may sometimes be 
req^uired. 

Location of Barracks .—^The selection of a healthy site for a 
barrack building or new military station is a matter of great 
importance. In the earlier days of barrack construction, barracks 
were, for political reasons, usually built in large towns, where 
troops would be at hand for putting down disturbances, and 
cramped and inconvenient buildings of many steveys, were 
erected on a small piece of ground often surrounded by the worst 
slums of the city; such, for example, were the Ship Street 
barracks in Dublin, and the cavalry barracks at Huime, Man¬ 
chester. Worse still were cases where an existing building, 
such as the Linen Hall in Dublin, was purdiased, and convert^ 
into barracks with little regard for the convenience of the 
occupants, and a total disregard for the need of a free circulation 
of pure air in and about the buildii^, which is the first condition 
of health. In the present day, except in a few cases where strong 
local influence is allowed to prevail to retain troops in towns, 
where their presence, and perhaps the money they' spend, are 
appreciated for patriotic or other motives, every opportunity is 
taken to move troops from the vidnity of crowded towns, and 
quarter them in barracks or hutments built in the open country. 
Due regard can then be given to sanitary location, and military 
training can mere elhctis^ be carried out. With improvements 
in eoRununication by rait> read and telegraph, snpport to the 
dvil power in ease Of distishaaoe can always be aflorded in 
good time, without petmaneiHly stationing troopain the aotnsl 
localitv where their asswtanoe may be needed. It has been 
teeognisBd ever since the Crimean War, that the leading ptindple 
of bamuft in the future^ be to iaofiitata in peace 

time thetraining ed the army for war, and that this can only he 
done by quartet^ tieepa in large bodfies, inctading all branehes 
o( theWdee, hr positions where tiwy have apace for training. 


gun and rifle practice, and manoeuvring, The camps at AUtp 
shot, Cokbester, Shornclifle and Curragh w«« accordi^ly 
star^ between 1856 and x86a. and the same policy has since 
been continued by the acquisition of Strensall Common, near 
York, Kilwortb domain, near Fermoy, die lease of a .^rtum of 
Dartmoor and a large area at Glen Imtol in Co, Wicklow, and 
the purchase of the Stobs estate in Scotland and of a largo part 
of Sidisbury Plain. 

Btsrraek Cmshwctum.—The history of barrack construction 
in Great Britain is an interesting stu^, but can only l>o touched 
on briefly. As long as operations in the field were carried on by 
troops levied especially for the war in band, no barracks apart 
from fortifications were required, except those for the royal 
bodyguard; and even after the standii^ army exceeddfl ttose 
limits, the necessity for additional barracks was often avoided 
by having recourse to the device of billeting, ue. quartering 
the soldiers on the papulations of the towns where they were 
posted. This, however, was a device burdensome to the pwple, 
subversive of discipline, and prejudicial to militaiy efiiciency 
in many ways, while it exposed the scattered soldiers to many 
temptations to disloyalty. Hence barracks were gradually pro¬ 
vided, at first in places where such an arrangement was most 
necessary owing to the paucity of the papulation, or where con¬ 
centration of troops was most important, owing to the dis¬ 
affection of some of the inhabitants. The earliest barracks 
of which there is any record as regards England, were those for 
the foot guards, erected in 1660. Among tlw earliest of those 
still existing are the Royal Barracks at Dublin, dating from 1700, 
and during the i8th century barracks were built in several parts 
of Ireland ; but in England it was at the end of the i8th and 
beginning of the jqth century that most of the earlier barra^s 
were constructed. So long as barracks were mainly in connexion 
with fortresses their construction naturally fell to the duty of .Ae 
King’s Engineers, afterwards the Corps of Engineers, working 
under the master-general of the ordnance. About 1796, towever, 
a special civil department was formed under the commissioners 
for the affairs of barracks, to deal with barracks apart from 
fortifications. In 1S16 we find a warrant appointing a civilian 
comptroller of the barrack department to deal with the erection 
and upkeep of barracks and barrack hospitals not within fortified 
places. This warrant gives one of the earliest records of the 
nature of accommodation provided, and a few extracts from 
it are worth notice. No definite regulations as to cubic or floor 
space per man are laid down ; but in the infantry, twelve men, 
and in tbe cavalry, eight men are allotted to one room. “ Bed¬ 
steads or berths ” are allowed, “ a single one to each man, or 
a doubte one to two men,” or ” hammocks where necessary.” 
The married soldier’s wife is barely recognized, as shown by tbe 
following extract” The comptroller of the boirmck department 
may, if be sees fit, and when it in no shape interferes wiA or 
straitens the accemunodation of the men, pc^t (as an occask)Dal 
indulgence, and os tending to promote cleanliness, and the con¬ 
venience of the soldier) four married women per troop or company 
of sixty men, and six per trooii or company of a hundred men, 
to be resident within tbe barracks; but no one article shall 
on this account be furnished by the barrack-masten, upon any 
oonsideratioa whatever. And if the barrack-masters percrive 
that any mischief, or damage, arises from such indulgence, the 
commani^ officer shall, on their representation, displace such 
women. Nor shall any dogs be suffered to be kept in the rooms 
of any barrack or hospital.” Another regulation says: ” Where 
kitchens are provided for the soldiers, they shall not be allowed 
to dress their provisions in any otlw pl^i.” In about iftiS 
tte oivfl barrack department was aboli A«d qn account of abuses 
which bad grown up, and the duke of Wellington as master- 
general of the ordnance and oimmandec-ia-cbief ttps^cned 
to the corps of Royal Engineers the dutias of coostruqtimi and 
maintenance of banacks. In xSsfi a ooune of pram^ archi¬ 
tecture was started at the sehool of miUtaiy enanearing at 
Chatham under LMSitenant^kdeari (afterwards Sir Qtarlea) 
Pasley, the first commandant of tbe schoolf who bimmU 'nmfe 
on outline of the ceuoe. WoUiagton interested himself iq.the 
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huMck Question, nnd under his orders single iron bedftj^ 
were substituted for the wooden berths, two tier* high, in which 
STiZ^slert in the same bed, then a certain cubical space per 
man maa ahottcd Slid Coolc-houses Bnd ablution-rooms were 

ritewed £ the rlreation of the men. It ww not, howler 
Si after the Crimean War that puWic attention was directed 
k., fha n-nort dated i8« of the royal commission on the 
sanitary stete of the army, to the high death-rate, and cemm 
sanita^ defects in barracks and hospitals, 
defective ventiUtion, bad drainage and msuffiaent rawns of 
<Uk?ng and cleanliness, to which this excessive mortality was 

’^"in’^st'a ramSsS a^inted for improvi^ the sanitary 
condition of tarracks and tespitals ^de an 
tion of the barracks in the ifmted Kingdom, and sported m 
1861. This was followed by similar commissions to ex^me 
the barracks in the Mediterranean stations and Jndia. Th*»e 
commissions, besides making valuable 1^! 

improvement of almost every barrack inspected by them, laid 
down the general sanitary principles app icable to the arrange¬ 
ment and instruction of military barracks nnd hipitals, and 
in spite of the lapse of time, the reports 7 

any one interested in sanitary scienre as ap^icd to 7® 
tion and improvement of such buildings. The names of Sidiwy 
Herbert (afterwards Lord Herbert of Lea), Captain (afterwara. 

«r Douglas) Galton, K.E.. and John Sutherlwd, M D., stand 
out prominently among those who contributed to f^e work 
The commission syos constituted a standing body 
continues its work to the present day, under the name of the Army 
Sanitary' Committee, which advises the secretary of state for 
war on all sites for new barracks or hospitals, also upon type 
plans, especially as to sanitary details, and prinaples of sanitary 
construction nnd fitments. A definite standard of accot^oda- 
tkm was laid down, which formed the liasis of the hret issue of 
the Barr<uk S^tiopsis in 1865- A general order dated t84.S h^ 
directed that a space of 450 to 500 cub. ft per mw steuld Ik 
provided in all new barracks at home stations; but this had 
not Itccn applied to existing liarracks or buildings appropriated 
as such, and when detailed examination was made, it wm found 
that some men had actually less than *50 cub. ft., and out of 
accommodation for nominally 76,813 soldiers, 2003 only had 
600 cub. ft. per man, which was the mmimurn scale now laid 
down bv the royal commission of 1857. To give eveiy soldier 
his allotted amount of 600 cub. ft., meant a reduction m accom¬ 
modation of the barracks by nearly one-lhiH the numbCT. 
Many buildings were condemned as being entirely unsuitable tor 
use as barracks; in other cases improvements were poMible by 
alterations to buildings and openii^-up of sites. y«tilation ot 
the rooms was greatly improved, cook-housta, aWuton-rooms 
and sanitary accessories were carefully exammed Md a proTCr 
scale laid down. SSeparate quarters for the married soldiers did 
not exist in many barracks, and in some instances married men s 
beds were found in the men’s barrack-rooms without even a 
screen to separate them ; in other cases, married j^ple were 
accommodated together in a barrack-^, with only a blanket 
hung on a cord as a screen between the different famUira. tne 
recommendations of the committee result^ m a single room 
being allott^ to all married soldiers, and this accommoda¬ 
tion has gradually improved up to the comfortable cottage now 

^i^’the time of this first thorou^ 'inquiry into barrwk 
accommodation, steady and systematic progress has ^ made. 
Althowh lack of funds has always hampered rapid progr^, 
and keeps the accommodation actually existing the 

standaid aimed at. much has been done to improve 

condition in this respect. Numerous teg^tti ^^dothw 

barradcs were h«at under the Mihtaty Forces LocahsatiTO ^ 
of 187s. The Barracks Act of 1890 replaced the wm-oot huts 
at Aldershot, CoJehester, ShotndiBe and C^rt^h 
and ranitary permanent buBdings, and further «^ti^ a^ 
improvements have been made under Mie Mihtary Works Actt 


of 1807, 1899 and 19W. As some evidence of ^^practMresidt 

of the care and money that has been expended on this work, 
it is interesting to note that while, in 1857, the annual rate 
of mortality in the army at home per 1000 men was 17-5 (om- 
pared with 9-2 for the dvil male population of coirespondi^ 
age), forty years later, in 1897, the rate of mortality m the 
amy was only 3-42 per 1000. No doubt, improved barrack 
accommodation contributed greatly to this rteull. Barrack con¬ 
struction work remained in the hands of the Corps of Koyw 
Engineers until 1904, when a civU department was again formed 
under an architect styled “ director of barrack construction, to 
deal with the construction of barracks at home stabons, ana 
the construction and maintenance of military hospitals. 

British Cafoniaf.—Banacks at cdonial stations are governed 
by the general scale of accommodation in the Barrack Syiwpsu', 
inodified according to the climate of tiie station, in toe 
direction of increase in floor area and height of rooms. In the 
planning of rooms for occupation in tropical or sub-tropical 
countries provision has to be nwde for toe freest possible 
circulation of air through the buildings. The w^s have to be 
protected by verandahs from the direct rays of the sun, and the 
special local domestic arrangements have to be taken into con¬ 
sideration. For example, in hot countries it is usu^ly undesir¬ 
able to have kitchens directly attached to the dwelling-houses, 
sanitary arrangements vary according to toe methods adopted, 
and in some cases it is necessary to provide a free circulation 
of air below toe ground floors of all inhabited bmldi^s ^ raisu^ 
them off toe ground some 4 ft. The aspect of the buildings will 
usually be arranged so a.s to catch the prevailing wind, and toe 
mode of construction varies greatly according to the custom 
and resources of the country. 

Jndian Barracks.—In India, barracks for the British troops are 
built by the Royal Engineer officers detailed for militoy work 
duties, assisted by military foremen, who ^ss through the avil 
engineering colleges, and by a native subordmate stoff. The 
scSe of accommodation to be provided is laid down m the Indian 
army regulations, and is for the private soldier more liberal than 
is allowed by the home government for any of the colonwl 
stations. The barrack-rooms are lofty and airy, with vcwidahs 
all round, and clerestory windows. Roofs are usually of double 
tiling. The allowance of space is 90 sq. ft. per nian in '"oonis 16 
ft. high, with, in addition, a day room adjoimng for the use toe 
men for their meals or as a sitting-room. Recreation establph- 
ments are liberally provided for, and otlier means of r^reation, 
such as bowling and skittle alleys, fives courts, plunge baths and 
cricket grounds, are given. Separate blocks ^ maraad 
are pro^d, and schools for the children. Hospital accomo¬ 
dation on a higher scale than at home is necessary ; bu^t h U 

sanatoria hav^n recent years d^. ^ PP^JeatoCT to 

of the troops by giving change of air, dunng the hot weather, I 
a laige proportion of the men and families. Pip^ water supphes 
have replared the old wells at many stations, and attention is 
being directed to improved cooking and sanitary ^ang^ents. 

yaval Barra^.—hi recent years, large naval IrntTM*® "ave 
been built, notably at Portsmouth, Chatham and 
These difier from military barracks princimy ‘bat they ke^ 
up the system of board-ship life to which the^n 
Urge barrack-rooms are provided with caulked 
decks, and have rows of hammocks slung across ; these are 
Stowed in the day-time, when the rooms are used as 
AUution and sanitary arrangements f 
basement floors. Fine recreation “‘“bhahm!? and cantos 

have been built. Hie officers’mesMs have splendid public rooiM, 

but toe officers’ quarters are not so large m in military barracks, 
though no doubt spadous to the naval officer, accusto^ as he 
is ^ small cabin.^rriedquarters lor tUmenare not provided 
except in connexion wito coastguard . 

Countries.—A great number of the Cfonniui md 
bamckB are erected in the form of a targe block of throe « four 
storeys containing aU the acooeomodatioii “d ™ 

offioin, married and single n««»«««n^^d 

i olacomptetebattalioiiorregiiWBtaiiioisebufldMig. Soroeofthe 
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modem bamda, however, wre arrang^ moK os the pavilion 
system with separate Uecks; but the single block system is well 
liked on account oi its compactness and the fadlity it gives for 
supervision ; it is also more satisfactory from the architectural 
point of view. The system of albtment and arrangement of 
accomnvodation for these two great armies does not differ much, 
except in detail, from that adopted by the British army. The 
floor and cubic space allotted per man is a little less ; accommoda¬ 
tion for officers is not usually provided, except to a limited extent, 
unless the barracks are on a country site. The German army, 
however, now provides every regiment with a fine officers’ mess- 
house furnished at the public expense. Married quarters for 
some of the non-commissioned officers are provided, but not for 
privates. Ameriom barracks are interesting, as providing for 
periiaps a higher class of recruit than usual; they are well 
desigiied and superior finish internally is given. The l»rracks are 
arranged usually on the separate block system, and centre round 
a post-exchange or soldiers’ club, which is a combined recreation 
establishment, gymnasium and sey^nts' mess, with bath-house 
attached. Canteens for the sale of liquor were abolished in 1901. 

See The Barrack Synopsis (kjoj) ; The Handbook 0/ Design and 
Construction of Military Buildings (1905) ; The Army Jiegulationt, 
India, v(d. xii. (E. N. S.) 

BASSAHDE, JOACHIM Austriem geologist and 

palaeontologist, was born at fugues, Haute Loire, on the nth 
of August 1799, and educated in the ficole Volytechnique at Paris. 
Although he had received the training of an engineer, his first 
appointment was that of tutor to the due de Bordeaux (afterwards 
known as the comte de Chambord), grandson of Charles X., and 
when the king abdicated in iR.to, Barrande accompanied the 
royal exiles to England and Scotland, and afterwards to Prague. 
Settling in that city in iSjr, he became occupied in engineering 
works, and his attention was then attracted to the fossils from the 
l/)wer Palaeozoic rocks of Bohemia. The publication in 1839 of 
Murchison’s Silurian System incited Barrande to carry on syste¬ 
matic researches on the equivalent strata in Bohemia. For ten 
years (r84o-i85o) he made a detailed study of these rocks, 
engaging workmen specially to collect fossils, and in this way 
he obtained upwards of 3500 species of graptolites, brachiopoda, 
mollusca, Crustacea (particularly trilobites) and fishes. Tiro 
first volume of his great work, Systeme silurien du centre de la 
Bohrmt (dealing with trilobites), appeared in 1852; and from 
that date until 1881, he issued twenty-one quarto volumes of 
text and plates. Two other volumes were ksu id after his death 
in 1887 and 1894. It is estimated that he spent neoidy £10,000 
on these works. In addition he published a large number of 
separate papers. In recognition of his important researches 
the Geological Six:iety of London in *855 awarded to him the 
Wollaston medal. 

The term Silurian was employed by Barrande, after Murchison, 
in a more comprehensive sense than was justiM by subsequent 
knowledge. Thus the Silurian rocks of Bohemia were divided 
into certain stages (A to H)—the two lowermost, A end B without 
fossils (Azoic), succeeded by the third stage, C, which included 
the primordial zone, since recognized as part of the Cambrian of 
Sedgwick. The fourth stage (F,tage D^, the true lower Silurian, 
was described by Barrande as including isolated patches of strata 
with organic remains like those of the Upper Siluriaii. These 
assembbges of fossils were designated “ Ccionies,” and r^rded 
as evidence (rf the early introductim mto the area of species from 
neighbouring districts, that become locally extinct,and reappeared 
in later stages. 'The interpretation of Barrande was questioned 
in 1854 by Edward Forbid, who pointed to the disturbanoet, 
overturns and crumpliagi in the older rocks as affording a more 
reasonable ex^anafto of the occurrence of strata With newer 
fossilt amid those conbdning oUer ones. Other geologists sub¬ 
sequently questioned the doctrine of ” Colonies.” In 1880 Of 
J. £. Mm, irom a penonal Stu^ in the field, bro^t forward 
evidence ts> riww the rqjeritions of the fcssilifmtts strata 
on whidi die “ Colonies ” were baaed were due to faults. The 
later stages of Barrande, F, G and H, have since been shemm by 
Ciriedricb Meiwrieh Sayser (b. 1843) to be Devonian. 


Des|Htt these modifioatioBs mtbe originalgroupinga oflhestiate^ 
it is recognized that Banonde ” matte Bohemia clusic ground lor 
the study the oldest fossiliferous formations.’' lis died at 
Frohsdorf on the sfhd October 1883. 

See “ Sketch of the I.lio at Joachim Barrande," Caul. Mag. (18837. 
p. 3x9 (with portrait), 

B ABB ANQUUiLA, a city and port of Cdmbia, South Amesica, 
capital of a province of the' same name in the department of 
Atlantico, on the left bonk of the Magdalena river about 7 lAt 
above its mouth and t 81 m. by roil from its seaport, Puerto 
Colombia, Pop. (est 1903) 31,000. Owing to a dangerous bar 
at the mouth of the Magdalena the trade of the extensive territory 
tributary to that ri'ver, wluch is about 60 % of that of the enrire 
country, must pass in great part through Borranquilla anS its 
seaport, making it the principd oommercy centre cri the repuUic. 
Savanilla was used as a seaport until alioudiSoo, when shcxds 
caused by drifting sands compelled a removid to Puerto Colombia, 
a short distance westward, where a steel pier, 4000 ft. in length, 
has been constructed to facilitate the handling of freight. The 
navigation of the Magdalena is carried on by means of light- 
draught steamboats which ascend to Yeguas, 14 m. below Honda, 
where goods are transhipped by rail to the latter place, and tbenoe 
by pack animals to Bogoti, or by smaller boats to points farther 
up the river. Barranquilla was originsdly founded in 1639, but 
attracted no attention as a commercial centre until about the 
middle of the 19th century, when efforts were initiated to secure 
tlie trade passing through Cartagena. The dty is built on a bw 
plain, is regularly laid out, and \m many fine warehouses, public 
buildings and residences, but its greater part, however, consists 
of mud-walled cabins supported bamboo (guadua) framework 
and thatched with rushes. The water-supply is drawn from the 
Magdalena, and the city is provided with telephone, electric light 
and tram services. Owing to periodical inundations, the sur¬ 
rounding country is but little cultivated, and the greater part of 
the population, which is of the mixed type common to the low¬ 
lands of Colombia, is engaged in no settled productive occupation. 

. BABBA8, PAUL FBANUOIB NICOLAS, Comte he (1755- 
1839), member of the French Directory of 1795-1799, was 
descended from a noble family of Provence, and was b^ at 
Fox-Amphoux. At the age of sixteen he entered the regiment 
of Languedoc as “ gentleman cadet,” but embarked for India in 
1776. After an adventurous voyage he reached Pondicherry and 
sliared in the defence of that city, which ended in its capitulation 
to the British on the i8th of October 1778. The {^mson being 
released, Barras returned to France. After taking part in a 
second expedition to the East Indies in 1783-1783, Ire left tire 
army and occupied the ftfllowing years wiA the frivolities con¬ 
genial to his class and to his nature. At the outbreak of the 
Revolution in 1789, he espoused the democratic cause, and 
became one of the administrate^ of the department Sf the Var. 
In June 1793 he took his seat in the high national court at 
Orleans ; and later in that year, on the outbreak of war with the 
kii^dom of Sardinia, he tecame commiasbner to the French 
army of Italy, and entered the Convention (the third of the 
national assemblies of France) as a deputy for the department 
of the Var. In January 1793 he voted with the majority for the 
death of Louis XVL Much of his time, however, wae spent in 
missions to the districts of the south-east of France; and in this 
way he made the acquamtance of Bonaparte at the siege of 
Toulon. As an example of tiie incorrectness of tiire Barras 
Memoirs we may note that the writer assigned 30,000 men to the 
royalist defending force, whereas it was leu than 13,000 ; he also 
sought to minimize the shore taken by Bonaparte in tire capture 
of ^t city. 

In 1794 Barras sided witii the men who sought to overthrow 
tire Robespierre faction, and their success in tire mif d’ittA of 
9 ThennidOT(37th of July) broughthim idmost to the front rank. 
In tire next year, wosn tire Ctmvention was tiueatened <by the 
malcontent National Guards oI Paris, it ^ipointed ' Barras to 
comraond the troopi engaged iM its defence. His nonkatioR of 
Bonaparte os one odAis lubidteEnsled to the odoptieniof sigoront 
measures, whidi enoursd the^'tbqiersion of the toyaltete and 
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tatkontenti in the ttncto aenr tiie Tuileriei, 13 Veodiimtire 
(5<h of October 179SX Thereupon Benas became one of the 
nee Directors who conlnUed the executive of the French repubik. 
Owing to his intimate relatiooe with Josephine de Beaufaarnais, 
he heffiecl to facilitate a marriage betwe«i ha and Bonaparte ; 
and many have averred, though on defective evidence, that 
Batras procured the ^;q)ointment of Bonaparte to the command 
of the army of Italy early in the year 1796. The achievements 
of Bonaparte gave to the Directory a stability which it would not 
otherwise have enjoyed; and when in the summer of 1797 the 
royalist and oonstitutfonal opposition again gathered strength, 
B^parte sent General Augereau (9.11.)> * headstrong Jacobin, 
fotciUy ito'repress that movement by what was known as the 
coup dHtai of 18 Fnictidor (4th September). Barras and the 
violent Jacobins now carried matters with so high a hand as to 
render the government of the Directory odious; and Bonaparte 
had no difficulty in overthrowing it by the coup d'etat of 18-19 
Bnunaire(9th-iothufMovemberX Barras sawtheneedofachange 
and was to some extoit (how for will perimps never be known) 
on accomplice in Bonaparte’s designs, though he did not suspect 
the power and ambition of their contriver. He was left on one 
side by the three Consuls who took the place of tlie five Directors 
and found his political career at an end. He had amassed a large 
fortune and spent his later years in voluptuous ease. Among 
the men of the Revolution few did more than Barms to degrade 
that movement. His immorality in both public and private life 
was notorious and cimtribiited in no small degree to the downfall 
of the Directory, and with it of tiie first French Republic. 
Despite bis profession of royalism in and after 1815, he remained 
more or less suspect to the Bourbons; and it was with some 
difficulty that the notes for his memoirs were saved from seizure 
on his death on the S9tb of January 1829. 

Barriui U-ft memoirs in a rough state to lie drawn up by his lih-rary 
executor, M. Koussclin de St Albin. Thu amount of alteration 
which they underwent at his hands is not fully known ; but M. George 
Duruy, who edited them on their publication in 1805, has given 
fairly satisfactory proofs of their gentiineness. For other sources 
relating Barras see the Mcmnin ct Gohier. laren-llitte-tApcaux 
and de Lr.scure; also Sciout, Le Diredtnre (4 vols., Paris, 1895- 
1897), A. Sorel, VF-uunpf et la Ittvoiuiion jtanfaiae (csp. vols. v. and 
vi.. Paris. 1903-1904), and A. Vandal. VAvhtmm df Bonaparte 
(itaris, i9o*-icio4). (J, Hl. R.) 

BARRATBY ( 0 . Fr. harettr, harater, to barter or cheat), in 
English criminal law, the offence (more usually called common 
Parrotry) of constantly inciting and stirring up quarrels in dis¬ 
turbance of the peace, either in courts or elrewhere. It is an 
offence both at common law and by statute, and is punishable 
by fine and imprisonment. By a statute of 1736, if the person 
guilty of common banmtry bdoi^ed to the profession cd the law, 
he ww disabled from practisiiig in the future. It is « cumtflative 
offence, and it is necessary to p^e at least three cortunissions of 
the act. Bor nearly two centufVb there had been no record of an 
indictment having been prefened for this offence, but in 1889 a 
cose occurred at the Guildford summer assizes, R. v. SeUgmve 
(The Times, 8th Jidy 1889). As, however, the defendant was 
Gtmvkted of anotha offence, the charge was not proceeded upon. 
(See Pollaok and Maitland, History of Et^lish Lam ; Russell, 
Crimn Olid Uisdmeanmrs ; St^hen, Crirntnal Lore.) 

In ma»m insuratue barratry is any land of fraud committed 
upon the owner or insureri of a ship by a master with the inten¬ 
tion of benefitkig himself at their erqrenee. Continental jurists 
give a wider meaning to hairatry, as meaning any wflful act by 
the master or crew, by whatever motive induced, whereby the 
owson or charteren are damnified. In iiffii of lading it it usnal 
to eaoept it from the ehipowaeri’ liability (aee AfnMsmmaait). 

Scotland, barratry u the crime committed by a judge who 
h induced by bribery to peonounce judgment. 

RARRC 18 AA 0 (17x611800), British loldwr tad politician, 
was bom otDu^ in 1706, the wn iff a French refugee. Hewas 
educated at' Bauity Golle;^, Oobiin, entered the stony, and in 
i759n«twithWtiMatthetakii« iff Quebec, on whiokwocosioa 
hewes w eemdedin thedteelc. Hit en^ into poriiometit in 1761 
under the anapiees of Lord SfaeibHilo^ who had eetectad-him ^ as 
a hrave to ran down Mr Pitt,” wal dmneteriaed by a vinffent 


attack on Pitt, of whom, bowever, he ultimately a 

devoted adherent A vigorous opponent of taxation of 
America, his mastery of invective was powerfully duplayed in his 
championship of the American cause, and the name “ Sons of 
Liberty,” wtidi he hod applied to the colonists in one of bit 
speeches, became a common designation of the American 
organizarions directed against the Stmp Act. as well as of later 
patriotic clubs. His appointment in 1783 to the treosurership of 
the na'vy, which carried with it a pension of £3300 a year, at a 
time when the government was ostensibly advocating economy, 
caused great discontent; subsequently, however, he received 
from the younger Pitt the clerkship of the pells in (dace of the 
pension, whidh thus was saved to the public. Becoming blind, 
be retired from office in 1790 and died on the 30th of July i8oz. 

BARRB, a city of Washington county, Vermont, U.S.A., in 
the north central part of the state, about 6 m. S.£. of -MontpHier. 
Pop. (1890) 4x46; (1900) 1448, of whom 3831 were foreign-born; 
(j9io, census) 10,734. It h served by the Central Vermont and 
the Montpeliiar & Wells River railways, and is connected by 
electric street rmlways with Montpelier. Barre is an important 
seat of the granite industry, and manufactures monuments and 
tombstones, stone-cutting implements and otlier machinery. 
In 1905 the city’s factory products were valued at 83,373,046, of 
which 86-9 % was the value of the monuments and tombstones 
manufacture. Among its institutions are the Aldrich public 
library end Goddard Seminary (1870; Univeraalist). There is 
a beautiful granite statue of Burns (by J. Massey Rhind), erected 
in 1899 by the Scotsmen of Barre. The water-works are owned 
and operated by the municipality. Settled soon after the dose 
of the War of Independence, the township of Barre (pop. in 1900, 
3346) was organized in 1793 and named in honour of Isaac Barr6 
(1736-1802),adefenderof American rights in the British parlia¬ 
ment. Hie present city, chartered in 1894, was originally a part 
of the township. 

BARREL (a word of uncertain origin common to Romance 
languages; the Celtic forms, os in the Gaelic baraill, are derived 
from the English), a vessel of cylindrical shape, mile of staves 
bound togetlier by hoops, a cask j also a dry and liquid measure 
of capacity, varying with the commodity which it contains 
(see Wbigbts and Measubes). The term is applied to many 
cvlindrical objects, as to the drum round which the chain is 
wound in a crane, a capstan or a watch ; to the cylinder studded 
with pins in a barrel-orgaii or musical-box; to lie hollow shaft 
in which the pistem of a pump works ; or to the tube of a guu. 
The “ barrel ” of a hone is that part of the body lying betwwn 
the shoulders and the quarters. For the system of vaulting 
in arehitecture known as “ barrel-vaulting ” see Vault. 

BARREL •ORGAN (Eng. “ grinder-organ,” street-oigan,” 
“ hand-organ,” “ Dutch organ ” ; Fr. argue de Barharie, argue 
d’AUemagne, argue micanique, cabinet d’orgue, serinette; Ger. 
Drehorgel, Leierkasten ; Ital. organetto a mmoveUa, organa tedeseo), 
a small portable oigan mechanically played by turning a handle. 
The barrel-organ owes its name to the cylinder on which the tunes 
are prideed out with pins and staples of various lengths, set at 
definite intervals according to the scheme required by the music. 
The function of these pins and staples is to raise balanced keys 
connected by simple mechanism with the ■valves of the pipes, 
which are thus medianically opened, adnutthig the stream of 
air from the wind-diest. Tte handle attached to the shaft sets 
the cylinder in slow rotatfon by means of a worm working in 
a fine-toothed gear on the barrel-head; the same motion works 
the bellows by means of cranks and cenmetAing rods on the draft 
•The wind is thereby forced into a reservoir, whence it passes 
into the wind-chest, on the sides of which aare grouped the pipes. 
The barrel revolves slowly from back to front, each revolution 
as a rule playing one complete tone. A notch-pin in the baxeel- 
faead, (urnshed with as thimy mtdia as there ate tunes, enables 
the performer to shift 'toe barrel and change the tund. 
ordinaiy street faarrel-argaB kad>a compass varying from 34 to 
34 notes, forming a diatonic tede with a W aoddmtoU, generally 
F>,QS,CI. There-wera usaaRytore stops, one for the open pipes 
of metid, the other for the dned'wooden pipasi. Bmid<«qmns 
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bave been nude with as man; aa time or fcnr e^mden let in 
a circular revolvinp; frame, but time more ckborate inttrumentt 
were mainljr used m chun&es' and chapek, a purpcae for which 
tiiey were in great demand for tdaying hymra, chant* * and 
voluntaries during the i8tb and early 19^ centuriea. A band* 
^an was built for Fulham chorch by Wright, and a huge 
instrument with four barrels was constructed by Bitiiop for 
Northallerton church in 1820. 

The origin of the barrel-organ is now dearly established, 
and many will doubtless be surprised to find that it must be 
sought in the Netherlands as evAy as the middle of the isth 
century, and tlmt accurate and detailed diagrams of every piut 
of the mechanism for a large stationary butrrel-organ worked 
by hydraulic power were published in 1615. There are letters 
patent preserved in the archives of Belgium appointing a certain 
or^n-buiider, Jehan van Steenken, dit Aren, "Master of organs 
which play of themselves ” ; in the original Flemish Meestrr 
van orgtUtt spdende hi/ ken siloen.- This organ was not a portable 
one like English street-organs, but a more imposing instrument, 
as we learn from other documents giving u dct^cd account 
of the moneys paid to Maistre jehan for conveying the organs 



Fig. I.— Ijuge stationary boimi-organ worked by bydranlic power, 
from SolomoB d« Caus, Lit Baitms den forces moumntes (Frankiort- 
on-Main, 1615). 

from Bruges to Brussels.* Steenken was, by virtue of the same 
letters patent, awarded an annual pension of fifty Rhenish 
florins in consideration of the services rendered to the duke of 
Burgundy, and on condition of his submitting to his Uege Philip 
the Good all other instruments he might inalce in fhe futtnre. 
There is nothing singular in the early &te of this invention, for 
the 15th century was distinguished for the extraordinary impulse 
which the patronage a»d appreciation of tiie dukes of Burgundy 

> This practice had evidently not been adopted in Germany, as 
the following instance win show. The use of barrel-organs (urek- 
orgflii) in conntrv rfnirches 'sras seriously recemmenaed by an 
anonvmons writer M Sws German pi^>en at tiie bofrinning of the 
J9ih' century (fisoSneMir m» der $prM, Berlin, tend October s8it, 
and in AUrkischs Botms, Nos, tjS and ity. iSst). Tbe organist 
Wilke of ILidpiig puwshed in repfy an article in the AUgem. musik. 
Zeitmg (<824, pp. 777 rt se<j.^ in which "he very property repudiated 
such a langhatm recommendation." 

* Arckives ginirtdts An rcvMSU At Btlgiqu, Ckambrt dee Camples, 

Nd. a.s4gr<>.cf.sa r».; and Edmund ysn (jsr.Stmgtea.ZiAAfs^tf’'" 

eas Foyr-Bar, vol. vfi. pp. ajo-tjt. 

• Van der Straeten, op. od. p. 299. 


gave to automatic contrivances of all binds, oariUons, tiedn, 
speaking animals and otiier curiosities dtie to Flemish g^tM.< 
No contemporary illtutiation is forthcomingi but in '1615 

I Solomon de Caus, who avowedly owed his iiw]firati(m to Hero 
and Vitruvius, deecrihet a number of hydraulic machines, 
amongst winch is the barrel-organ,* iliustratiiqi* 'hfs description 
means of sevend large drawings and dtagrams very earefulty 
carried out Be Caue' organ, entitied “ Maclune par laquelle l*on 
fera sonner un jeu d’orgues par te moyen de I'eau," was btilt 
up on a wall a foot thick. In the illustrations the batyeMs shown 
to be divided Into bars, and each bar into eight brats for tiie 
quavers. The whole drum is pierced with holes at the inter¬ 
secting pdnts, the pins being movable, so that when the performer 
grew tired of one tune, he could re-arrange the pins te form 
anoteer. The four bellows are set in motion by means of ropes 
strained over pulleys and attached to four cranks on the rotating 
shaft. Solomon de (ius lays no claim to the invention of this 
organ, but only to the adaptation of hydraulic power for re¬ 
volving the drum; on the contrary, in a dissertation on the 
invention of hydraulic machines and organs, he states that 
there was evidently some difference between tee organs of the 
ancients and teose of his day, since there is no mention in tbe' 
classics of any musical wheel by means of which tunes could 
be played in several parts—the ancients, indeed, seem to have 
used their fingers on the keyboard to sound their organs. The 
eighteen keys drawn in one diagram bear names, b^inning at 
the left, B, C, B, A, G, K, Fg, f, I), C, B, A, G, F, E, D, C, B; 
Be liras states that only half the keyboard is given for want of 
space; the compass, therefore, prob- - 

ably was as shown, with a few acci- ^ -— 

dentals. A barrel-organ, also worked 
by hydraulic power, is somewhat 

; fantastically drawn by Robert Fludd in a work “ published 
two years after that of Solomon de Caus. This diagram is c 4 
no value except as a curiosity, for the author betrays a very 
imperfect knowledge of the mechanical principles involved. 
The piece of music actually set on de Caus’ barrel-organ, six 
bars of which can lie made out," consists of a madrigal, “ Chi 
fara fed’ al del,” by Aleisandro Striggio, written in organ 
tablature by Peter Philips, organist of the Chapel Royal, 
Brussels, at the end of the i6te century.* A French barrel- 
organ* in tee collection of the Brussels Conservatoire, bearing 
the date “ 5 Mars 1797,” has the following compaw with fiati, 
beginning at the left 


tsdlSJI7- 


Otherevidencesof the origin of the barrel-organ arenot wanting. 
The inventory of the organs 'and other keyboard%istrunients 
belonging to tee duke of Modena, drawn up in 1598, oontaiat 
two entries of an organs Tedesee.'o In England th^ organs 
were adso known as Dutch organs,” and the name clung te 
the instrument even in its diminutive form of hand-organ of 
the itinerant murician. In Jedediah Morse's description of tire 


* Van der Straeton. 00 « 7 . p. 231. 

* Solomon de Caus, Let Raisons des forces meuvantes (Frankfort, 
iSts), prchlems 25. 28, 29, 30. 

* Histaria eosmt (Oppenheitn, 1617), 4 . i., mperiiiientani 

viil..n. 483. 

’ Op. cit. problem 29 shows the arrangement of the bellows for 
tbe wind-supply. In problem 39 is drawn a Urge section of the 
barrel, showing six bars of music represented by the pin (aMatun, 
which can be aotually deciphered by the help of the hey beard he- 
eluded in the drawing. Thw diagranu are admirably clear apd of 
real techni^ valoe. A copy of this work is in the library Of the 
British Museum. ' 

* See also E. van der Straeten, who has translated PhlHpt’ editing 
into modem notation, of), cif. t. vi. pp. 30S ahd 310, 

* See V. C. Mahillon, Cafefogw Aesmpfif (Bruaseis, 1898), ffo. 1137, 
p. 371. 

Tedesco was applied by ItaUaas te both Gemth and Dutch. 
Count ValdrtgW, Uvtur^ano /. SeranMa, PUMe/kita, S 0 ttrio 
(Modena, 187^, pp. tj add x8; and E. ves der BtnuteB, ap, eU. 
vol. vt p. I2Z. 
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nuuHMn and cuitoma of the Netherlande,' we find the following 
allinion " The diveniani «f the Dutch differ not much from 
thofe of the English, who seem to have borrowed from them the 
nentneas of their drinking booths, skittle and other grounds . . 
wiMcb form the amusements of the middle ranks, not to mention 
their hand-oigans and other musical inventions.” An illustration 
of the hand-organ of that period is given in Knight's London? 
being one of a collection of street views published by Dayes in 
1789. In a description of Bartholomew Fair, as held at the 
beginning cd the 18th century, is a further reference to the Dutch 
origin of the barrel-organ“ A band at the west-end of the 
town, wdl known for playing on winter evenings before Spring 
(iarden Coffee House, opposite Wigley’s great exhibition room, 
consisted of a double drum, a Dutch esrgan, the tambourine, 
violin, pipes and tire Turkish jingle used in the army. This 
band was generally hired at one of the booths of the fair.” ‘ 
Mr Thomas Brown relates that one Mr Stephens, a Pmdlry 
author, proposed to parliament for any one that should presume 
to keep an organ in a Publiok House to be fined ^20 and made 
incapable of being an ale-draper for the future.^ In 1737 Horace 
Walpole writes*:—“ 1 am now in pursuit of getting tire finest 
• piece of music that ever was heard ; it is a thii^ that will play 
eight tunes. Handel and all the great musicians say that it is 
beyond anything they can do, and this may Ire performed by 
the most ignorant person, and when you are weary of those 
eight tunes, you may have them changed for any other that you 
like.” The organ was put in a lottery and fetched £1000. 

There was a very small barrel-organ in use during the 18th and 
jqth centuries, known as the bird-organ (Fr. serinette, turltOaine, 
merline). One of these now in the collection of the Brussels 
Conservatoire is described by V. C. Mahillon." The instrument 

_^ is in the form of a hook, on the l»ck of which 

is the title “ Lf chant des oiseaux, Tome oi.” 

— . There arc ten pewter stopped pipics giving the 

scale of G with the addition of Fl> and A two 
octaves higher. The whole instrument measures approximately 
8 X sJ X ij in. and plays eight tunes. Mozart wrote an Andante' 
for a small barrel-organ. 


For an illustration of the coustrucAon of the barrel-oraan during 
the i8th century, consult 1*. M. I). J. Engramello, La Tanultchnie 
im I art at noter Its cyhndres el luul ce qui est susceptible de nolace 
dans hs instrumfuts de concerts michaniques (Paris, 1775), with 
engravings (not in the British Museum); and for a clear diagram 
of the modem instrument the article on ** Automatic Appliances 
cmn<'ct(xl with Mu.sii..’' by Dr It. J. Ho])kins, in Grove’s Dictionary 
of Music and MusicioHS. vol. i. (1904). )>. r t4. (K. S.) 


BARBEM I81,ANO, a volcanic island in the Bay of Bengal. It 
has an irregularly circular form of about 2 m. in diameter, 
rnmpmd of an outer rim rising to a height of from 700 to 1000 
ft., with a central cone the altitude of which is 1015 ft This 
cone rises Am a depth of 800 fiithoms Ifelow the sea. It was 
active between 1789 and 1832, but has since been dormant. 

•BABBti, MADRICE (186a- ), French novelist and poli¬ 

tician, was bom at Charmes (Voeges) on the 22nd of September 
i86i ; he was educated at the lyeie of Nancy, and in 1883 went 
to Paris to continue his leg^ studies. He was already a con¬ 
tributor to the monthly periodical, Jeune France, and he now 
issued a periodical of his own, Les Tadtes i'encre, which survived 
fra- a few months only. After four years of journalism he went 
to Itdy, where he wrote Sous I'teil des bariares (1888), the first 
volume of a Irtl^adumof,completed by Vn Homme libreiiH^), 
and Le Jariin de BMnice (1891). He divided ffie world into 
mm KM the barbarians, the latter including all those anti¬ 
pathetic to the writer'i individuality, ffbese apologies for 
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individuaiiam were supplemented hyL'Ennemidosiou{i&c)2), and 
on adTOcable volume of impressions of travel, Du sang, de la 
voUpie el de la marl (1893). His early books are written in an 
elaborate style md w often very obecure. Barr^ earned his 
theory of individualism into politics as an ardent partisan of 
General Boulangm-. He directed a Boulangist paper at Nancy, 
and was elected deputy in 1889, retaining his seat in the legis¬ 
lature until 1893, His |fiay, Une Jou^e pariementaire, was 
p^ttoed at the Com^e Franfoise in 1894. In 1897 he began 
his trilogy, Le Homan de Venergie noHonedr, with the publication 
of Les Diracinis, The series is a plea for local patriotism, and for 
the preservation of the distinctive qualities of tire old French 
provinces. The first narrates the adventures of seven young 
Lorrainers, who set out to conquer fortune in Paris. Six of 
them survive in the second novel of the tnlo^,L'Appel ausoldat 
(1900), which gives the history of Boulangism; the- sequel, 
Let^s figures (1902), deals with the Panama scandals. Later 
works are:— St^es el doctrines du nationaUsme (1902); Les 
Amities frangaises (1903), in which he urges the incdcation of 
patriotism by the early study of national history; Ce que j'ai 
vu d Rennes (1904); Au service de VAllemagne (1905), the 
experiences of an Alsatian conscript in a German regiment; 
Le Voyage de Sparie (1906). M. Barrk was admitted to the 
French Academy in 1906. 

See also R. I^mic, Les Jeimes (1896); J. Lionnet. V&volulum des 
idies (1903); Anatolc France, La Vie littiraire (4th scries. 1892), 

BARRETT, LAWRENCE (1838-1891), American actor, was 
bom of Irish parents in Paterson, New Jersey, on the 4th of April 
1838. His family name was Brannigan. He made his wit 
stage ^pearance at Detroit as Murad in The French Spy in 1853. 
In December 1856 he made his first New York appearance at the 
Chambers Street theatre as Sir Thomas aiffordin The Hunchback. 
In 1858 he was in the stock company at the Boston Museum. 
He served with distinction in the Ci^ War as captain in the 
aSth Massachusetts infantry regiment From 1867 to 1870, 
with John M'Cullough, he managed the California theatre, San 
Francisco. Among his many and varied parts may be mentioned 
Hmlet,Iiear, Macbeth, Shylock, Richard III., Wolsey, Benedick, 
R^elieu, I^vid Garrick, Hemani, Alfred Evelyn, Lanciotto 
in George Henry Boker’s (1833-1890) Francesca da Rimini, 
and James Harebell in The Man o' Airlie. He played Othello 
to Booth’s lago and Cassius to his Brutus. He acted in London 
in 1867,1881, 1883 end 1884, his Richelieu in Bulwer Lytton’s 
drama being considered his best port. He wrote a life of Edwin 
Forrest in the American Actors Series (Boston i88i), and an 
admirable sketch of Edwin Booth in Edwin Booth and his 
Contemporaries (Boston, 1886). He died on the 20th of March 
1891. 

BARRETT, LUCM (1837-1862), English naturalist and 
geologist, was bom in London on the 14th of November 1837, 
and ^ucated at University College school and at Ebersdorf. 
In 1855 he accompanied R. McAndrew on a dredging excursion 
from the Shcllands to Norway and beyond the Arctic Circle; and 
subsequently made other cruises to Greenland and to the coast 
of Spain. These expeditions laid the foundations of an extensive 
knowledge of the ^tribution of marine life. In 1855 he was 
*pg*g^ by Sedgwick to assist in the Woodwardian Museum at 
Cambridge, and during the following three years he aided the 
professor by ^livering lectures. He discovered bones of birds 
in the Cambridge Greensand, and he also prepared a geolt^ica! 
map of Cambroige on the one-inch Ordnance map. In 1859, 
when twenty-two years of age, he was appointed director of 
the Geological Survey of Jamaica. He mere detemiined the 
Cretaceous age of certain rd»s which contained Hippurites, the 
neiw genus Barreltia being named after him Ity S. P. Woodward; 
he also obtained many fossils from the Miooene and newer stmta. 
He was drowned at the early age of twenty-five, on the i8th of 
December 1862, while investigaring the sea-bottom off Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

Obituary by S. P. Woodward in Geaiogisl (Feb. 1863), p. 60. 

BAraETF, WIUOR (1846-1904), English actor, manager and 
playwright, was bom in Essex on tM iStfapf Febniaiy i&i6, tiie 
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son of a farmer. He made his first appetmmce on the stage at 
HaKfax in 1864, and then played in the provinces alone and with 
his wife, Caroline Heath, in Emt Lynne. After managerkl 
experiences at Leeds and elsewhere, in 1879 he took the manage¬ 
ment of the old Court theatre, where he introduced Madame 
Modjeska to London, in an adaptation of Schiller’s Maria Stuart, 
Adrienne Lreouvreur, La Dame aux amilias and other plays. It 
^vas not till r88i, however, when he took the Princess's theatre, 
that he became well known to the public in the emotional drama, 
The Lights o' London, by G. R. Sims. The play whidi made him 
an established favourite was The Silver King Henry Arthur 
Jones, perhaps the most successful melodrama ever staged, 
produced in 1882 with himself as Wilfred Denver, his brother 
George (an excellent comedian) in the cast, and E. S. Willard 
(b. 1853) as the “ Spider,”—this being the part in which Mr 
Willard, afterwards a well-known actor both in America and 
England, first came to the front. Barrett played this part for 
three hundred nights without a break, and repeated his London 
success in W. G. Wills’s Claudian which followed. In 1884 he 
appeared in Hamlet, but soon returned to melodrama, and though 
he had occasional seasons in London he acted chiefly in the 
provinces. In 1886 he made his first visit to America, repeated 
in later years, and in 1898 he visited Australia. During these 
years the London stage was coming under new influences, and 
Wilson Barrett’s vogue in melodrama had waned. But in 1895 
he struck a new vein of success with his drama of religious 
emotion. The Sign of the Cross, which crowded his theatre with 
audiences largely composed of people outside the ordinary circle 
of playgoers. He attempted to repeat the success with other 
plays of a religious type, but not with equal effect, and several 
of his later plays were failures. He died on the 22nd of July 
1904. Wilson Barrett was a sterling actor of a robust type and 
striking physique, not remarkable for intellectual finesse, but 
excelling in melodrama, and very successful as the central figure 
on his own stage. 

BARRHEAD, a police burgh of Renfrewshire, Scotland, 
situated on the Levem, 7J m. S.W. of Glasgow by the Glasgow 
k South-Western railway. Pop. (1901) 9855. Founded in 1773, 
it has gradually absorbed the villages of Arthurlie, Dovecothall 
and Grahamston, and become a thriving town. The chief 
industries include bleaching, calico-printing, cotton-spinning, 
weaving, iron and brass founding, engineering and the manu¬ 
facture of sanitary appliances. Neilston (pop. 2668), about 2 m. 
S.W., has bleachfields and■ print-works, and 2 m. N. by E. lie 
Hurlet, where are important manufactures of alum and other 
chemicals, and Nitshill (pop. 1242), with chemical works, quarries 
and collieries. 

BARRICADE, or Barricado (from the Span, barricada, from 
barrica, a cask, casks filled with earth having been early used to 
form barricades), an improvised fortification of earth, paving- 
stones, trees or any materials ready to hand, thrown up, especially 
across a street, to hinder the advance of an enemy; in the old 
wooden warships a fence or wooden rail, supported by stanchions 
and strengthened by various materials, extending across the 
quarter-deck as a protection during action. 

BARRIE, JAMES MATTHEW (t86o- ), British novelist 

and dramatist, was bom at Kirriemuir, a small village in Forfar¬ 
shire, on the 9th of May i860. He was educated at tl»e Dumfries 
academy end Edinburgh Univer»ty. He has told us in his 
quasi-autobiographical Margaret OgUvy that he wrote tales in 
the garret before he went to school, and at Edinburgh wrote the 
greater part of a three-volume novd, which a publigher pre¬ 
sumed was the work of a clever lady and offered to publish for 
£100. The offer was not accepted, and it was through journalism 
that he found his ww to htecature. After a short period of 
waiting in Ediiffiutgh, M became leader-writer on the Nottinghem 
Journal in FMiruary M$. To this paper he contributed also 
special artides aad notes, which provided an opening and training 
for hit personal talent. He soon began to submit artkles to 
London ed8toni, and on the 17th of November 1884 Hr Frederick 
Greenwood printed in Hie Si James's Gaaette his article on ‘‘ An 
Astld Licht Coaimanity.” With tire encouregement of this aUe 


editor, more Auld Licht “ Idylls ” foUemed j and in 1885 Mr 
Barrie moved to London. life continued to write lor tlw 
James's GatteUe and for Home Chimes (edited by Hr F. W. 
Robinson). He was soon enlisted by Mr Alexander Riach for 
the Ediniutgk Evening DisptUch, which in turn led to his writing 
(over the signature ” Gavin Ogilvy ”) for Dr Robertson Nksoli's 
Britisk Weekly. Later he became a contributor to the Ssats 
(afterwards National) Observer, edited by W. E. Henley, and also 
to the Speaker, upon its foundation in 1890. In 1887 he pub¬ 
lished his first book. Better Dead. It was a mere jem d'esprit, 
a specimen of his humorous journalism, elaborate from the 
St James's Gazette. This was followed in 1888 by Auld Liekt 
Idylls, a collection of the Scots village sketches written for the 
same paper. They portrayed the life and humours of his native 
village, idealized as *' Thrums,” and were the fruits of early 
observation and of his mother’s tales. " She told me everything,^’ 
Mr Barrie has written, “ and so my memories of our httle red 
town were coloured by her memories.” Kuriemuir itself was not 
wholly satisfied with the portrait, but ” Thrums ” took its place 
securely on the literary map of the world. In tire same year 
he published An Edinburgh Eleven, sketches from the Britisk 
Weekly of eminent Edinburgh students ; also his first tong story. 
When a Man's Single, a humorous transcription of his experiences 
as juumaiist, particularly in the Nottingham office. ‘The book 
was introduced by what was in fact another Thrums “ Idyll,” on 
a higher level than the rest of the book. In 1889 come A Window 
in Thrums. This beautiful book, and the IdyUs, gave the full 
measure of Mr Barrie's gifts of humanity, humour and pathos, 
with abundant evidence of the whimsical turn of his wit, and of 
his original and vernacular style. In 1891 he made a collection 
of his lighter papers from the St James's Gazette and published 
them as My Lady Nicotine. In 1891 appeared his first long novel, 
The Little Minister, which had been first published serially in 
Good Words. It introduced, not witii unmixed success, extrane¬ 
ous elements, including the winsome heroine Babbie, into the 
familiar life of Thrums, but proved the author’s possession of a 
considerable gift of romance. In 1894 he published Margaret 
Ogilvy, based on the life of his mother and his own relations with 
her, most tenderly conceived and beautifully written, though too 
intimate for the taste of many. The book is full of revelations 
of great interest to admirers of Mr Barrie's genius. The following 
year came Sentimental Tommy, a story tracing curiously the 
psychological development of the ” artistic temperamentin a 
Scots lad of the people. R. L. Stevenson supposed himself to be 
portrayed in the hero, but it may be safely assumed that the 
author derived his material largely from introspection. The 
story was completed by a sequel. Tommy and Grizel, published 
in 1900. The effect of this story was somewhat marred by the 
comparative failure of the scenes in society remote from Thrums. 
In 189a he published The Little White Bird, a pretty fantasy, 
wherein he gave full play to his whimsical invention, and Im 
tenderness for child life, which is relieved by the genius of 
sincerity from a suspicion of mawkishness. This book contained 
tlie episode of “ Peter Pan,” which afterwards suggested the play 
of that name. In the meantime Mr Barrie had bm developing 
his talent as a dramatist. In 1892 Mr Toole had made a g^t 
success at his own theatre of Barrie’s Wedhar, London, a farce 
founded on a sketch in When a Man's Single. In 1893 Mr Burie 
married Miss Ansell, who had acted in Weiher, London, In this 
year he wrote, in collaboration with Sir A. Conan Doyle, a play 
called Jane Annie. He found mote success, however, in The 
Professor's Love-Story in 1895; and in 1897 the pqmiarity of hie 
dramatized version of The LiUle Minister pronibly confirmed 
him in a predilection for drama, evident already in some of hie 
fint sketi^es in the Netiingham Journal. In 1900 Mr Bouechicr 
produced The Wedding Guest, which was printed as asupplemaftt 
to the Ferinighdy Review in Decembo- of the same year. After 
tiie puUkation id The Little White Bird, ^ Barrie tnwst tnoa 
the town os a popular and prolific playwright The struggling 
journalist of the euiy 'aineaes had now beemae one <ot the moet 
proeperousUtenuy menolilmday. In 1903 no lawer thiui three 
plays frmn his hand held the etage—^Mif^ Street, The Admirahle 
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CfidUm mid LilUt Mary. TTbe yew i9®4 produced Pti$r Pm, a 
Und o( poetieel pantomime, in Ae author found acope for 
icme of his most characteristic and permanently delightful gifts. 
hn^$ Alter Sit-ty-Oie-Pire and in WhatEvetyWommKHaws 
ven added to the list. As dramatist Mr Barrie brought, to a 
■fihere rather ridden by convention, a method wholly uncon¬ 
ventional and a singulariy fresh fancy, seasoned by a shrewd touch 
of satirical humour; and in Peter Pan he proved himself a Hans 
Andersen of the stage. In literature, the success of “ Ihrums ” 
produced a crop of imitations, christened in derision by W. E. 
Henley the “ Kailyard .School,” though the imitations were by 
no means confined to .Scotland. In this school the AuU Licht 
Idylls and A Window in Thrums remained unsurpassed and 
unapprooched. Ttic Scots village tale was no novelty in literature 
—witness John Galt, the Chrontdes of Carlingferd and George 
MacDonald. Yet Mr Barrie, in spite of a dialect not easy to the 
Southron, contrived to touch a more intimate and more responsive 
chord. With the simplest nuitcrials he achieved an almost 
unendurable pathos, which yet is never forced ; and the pathos 
is salted with humour, while about the moving homeliness of his 
humanity play the gleams of a whimsical wit. Stevenson, in a 
letter to Mr Henry James, in December rSpa, said justly of 
Barrie that “ there was genius in him, but there was a journalist 
on his elbow.” This genius found its most perfect and character¬ 
istic expression in the humanity of ” Thrums ” and the bizarre 
and tender fantasy of Peter Pan. 

See also /. it/. Harris and //is Hooks, liy J. A. Hanicrlon (Hoi'iice 
Marsball, iqoz); ami for iMliliOKraphy up to May nio.t, lintUsk 
illustrated Magatnit, vol. xxi*. (N.S.), p. 208. (\V. P. J.) 

BABRIB, the capital of Simcoe county, Ontario, Canada, 
56 m. N. of Toronto, on ladce Simcoe, an important centre on the 
Grand 'I'runk railway. It contains several breweries, carriage 
factories, boat-building and railway shops, and manufactures 
of woollens, stoves and leather. It is also a summer resort and 
the starting-point for the numerous Lake Simcoe steamers. 
Pop. (iqoO 594p. 

BARl)IBR^THBODOItE( 1833-1877). French dramatist, was 
bom in Paris in 1833. He belonged to a family of map engravers 
which had long been connected with the war department, and 
spent nine years in that service hhnsclf. The success of a 
vaudeville he hod performed at the Beaumarchais and which 
was immediately snapped up for the repertory of the Palais 
Royal, showed him his real vocation. 1 /uring the next thirty 
years he signed, alone or in collaboration, over a hundred plays; 
among the most successful were: La Vie de boheme (1849), 
adapted from Henri Morger’s book with the novelist’s help; 
Manon Leseaut (1851); Les PSlts de niarirc (1853); VHerilage 
de Monsieur Plumet (1858); Les Faux Bonshommes (1856) with 
Ernest Capendu; Malheureux vaincus{ 1865), windi was forbidden 
by the censor; Le Gascon (1878). Barrkre died in Paris on the 
x6th of Octobw 1877. 

Sou also Hetme dcs deua mondes (Match 1850). 

BABBIBB TRBATT, iBe name given first to the treaty signed 
on apth of October 1709 between Great Britain and the states- 
general of the United Netherlands, by which the latter engaged 
to guarantee the Protestant succession in England in favour of 
the house of Hanover; while Great Britain undertook to procure 
itw the Dutch an adequate barrier on the side of the NetbKlands, 
cansisting ol the towns of Fumes, Nkuport, Ypres, Menin, Lille, 
Toumai, Condi, Valenciennes, Maubeuge, Charlcrm, Namur, 
EhtUe, Damme, Dendermond and tbe citadel of Ghrot. The 
tteaty was based on the same princi(de of securing Holland 
against French iggreraion that had inspinid that of Ryswidc in 
1698, bTr the terms of which the chief frontier kirtresses of the 
Metheriands were to be garrisoned by Dutch troops. A second 
Barrier Tbeaty was sigTu d between Qiwt Hritaiam^ Htihuid on 
aqth of January 1713, by which the strong |^es designed for the 
b^er weteiedw^ to Fumes, the fort of Knocke, Ypres, Menin, 
Tounmi, Mans, Charleroi and the citadel of cWt, and certain 
faiSreaaesintheacigte^isrhnodoCthatcityandof Broges; Great 
Britain uadertaking to abtain the rifdtt for the OuKh to garriaon 
them feiwi the future aovercign of the Spanish Netherbi)^. Its 


terms were included in the treaty of Rastatt, between the 
emp^ and France, signed on the 7th of March 1714. A third 
Bamr Treaty was sign^ in November 1715. 

See Joaa Dumont, Corps mmvertei diplotmUique. ko. (i7!l&-i73i), 
vol. viii, 

BABRIU, ANTONIO GIQUO (183(1- ), Italian noveUst, 

was bom at Savona, and was educated for tlie legal profession, 
which be abandoned for journalism in Genoa. He was a volunteer 
in the campaign of 1859 and served with Garibaldi in 1866 and 
1867 From 1865 (Capitan Dodero) onwards he published a 
large number of hooks of fiction, whkb had wide popularity, 
his work being commonly compared with that of Victor Qier- 
buiiez. Some of the best of the later ones are Santa Cecilia 
(1866), Come m Sogno (1873), and L’ Olmo e T Edera (1877). His 
Raggio di Dio appeared in 18^ Barrili also wrote two plays 
and various volumes of criticism, including Jl rinnoaamento 
letterario ittdiano (1890). He was elected to the Italian chamber 
of deputies in 1876; and in 1889 became professor of Italian 
literature at Genoa. 

BABHIN(M)UT, a custom, formerly common in English 
schools, of barring the master out of the school premises. \ 
typical example of this practice was at Bromfield school, 
Cumlierland, where WIIImto Hutchinson says “ it was the 
custom, time out of mind, for the sdiolars, at Fasting's Even 
(the beginning of Lent) to depose and exclude the master from 
the school for three days.” During this period tbe school doors 
were barricaded and the boys armed with mock weapons. If 
the master’s attempts to re-enter were successful, extra tasks 
were inflicted as a penalty, and willingly performed by the boys. 
On the third day terms of capitulation, usually in latin verse, 
were signed, and these always conceded the immediate right 
to indulge in football and a corikfight. The custom was long 
retained at Eton and figures in many sdiooi stories. 

BARRINQTON,DAINE$(t737-s8oo),Englishkwycr,antiquary 
and naturalist, was born in 1727, fourth son of the first Viscount 
Barrington. He was educated for tlie profession of the law, and 
after Mling various posts, was appointed a Welsh judge in >757 
and afterwards second justice of Chester. Tliough an indifferent 
judge, his Observations on the Statutes, chiefly the more ancient, 
from Magna Charta to Jsst James /., cap. 37, with an appendix, 
being a propose for new-modelling the Statutes (1766), had a high 
reputation among historians and constitution^ antiquaries. In 
1773 he publish^ an edition of Orosius, with Alfred's Saxon 
version, and an Fmglish transktioo with original notes. His 
Traets on the Probability of reaching the North Pole (1775) 
were written in consequence of tbe northern voyage of discovery 
undertaken by Captain C. J. Phipps, afterwards Lord Mulgrave 
(1744-1793). Barrington's other writings are chiefly to be found 
in the publicarions of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies, of 
both of which be was long a member, and of the latter vice- 
president Many of these were collected by him in a quarto 
volume entitled MisceUanies m various Subjects (1781). He 
contributed to the PhilosophietU Transactions for 1780 an account 
of Mosart's visit at eight years of age to London. In his Miscel¬ 
lanies on varied subjects he included tliis with accounts of four 
other prodigies, namely. Crotch, Charies and Samuel Weriqy, and 
Garretit Wellesley, Lord Mornington. Among the most curious 
and ingenious of his papers are his Experiments and Observations 
OH the Singing of Birds, and his Essay on the Language of Birds. 
He died on tbe 14th of March 18^ and was buried in the 
Temple church. 

BABBINOTON,OBOBGB(b. t7ss),anIriritmanwitbacurious 
history, was Ixirn at Maynooth on the 14th of May 1755, the 
aonof a working rilvertmith named Waldron. In 1.771 he robbed 
his Bchotdmester at Dublin and ran away from achod, becoming a 
member of a touring theatrical company under the aesum^ 
nameof Barringtoa At Limerick race* be joined the manager of 
the company in pocket-picking. .Hm manager was detected and 
sentenced to tnnsportation, and Barrington fled to London, 
where he assumed dericai dral* and oontinued his pocket- 
pkking. At Covmt Garden tbeatre be roNied tbe Russian 
ptriacu Ortofl of a mud-box, laUl to be vgxtb^jo.oeo. He was 
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detected and arrested, but os Princa Orlofi declined ta )»osecute, 
was discharged, thoagh subsetpendy he was sentenoed to three 
years’ hard l^ur for pocket-pickii^ at Drury Lane theatre. On 
his release he was again caught at his old practices and sentenced 
to five years’ hard labour, but influence secured his release on 
the condition that he left England. He accordingly went for a 
short time to Dublin, and then returned to London, where he 
was once more detected pocket-picking, and, in 1790, sentenced 
to seven years’ transportation. On the voyage out to Botany 
Bay a conspirat^ was hatched by the convicts on board to seize 
the ship. Barrington disclosed the plot to the captain, and the 
latter, on reaching New South Wales, reported him favourably 
to the authorities, with the result that in t7qs Barrington 
obtained a warrant of emancipation (the first issued), becoming 
subsequently superintendent of convicts and later high constable 
of Paramatta. In 1796 a theatre was opened at Sydnc)', the 
principal actem being convicts, and Barrington wrote the 
prologue to the first production. This prologue bos obtained a 
wide publicity. It begins;— 

“ From flistant climes, o’er wi<lesnrea<l seas, w come, 

TliouRh not with much iclat or beat of drum ; 

True patnots we, lor. be it undersiiood, 

We U ll our country for our country's good.” 

Barrington died at a ripe old age at Paramatta, but Ute exact 
date i.s not on record. He was the author of A l oyage ta Botany 
Bay (London, iHoi); Th( History of Ncie South W<des (London, 
1802) ; The Hislurv of Nnv Holland (Ixindon, 1808). 

BARRINGTON, JOHN SHUTS, isT Viscount (1678-1734), 
English lawyer and theologian, was the sun of Benjamin Shutc, 
merchant, and was born at Thuulialds, in Hertfordshire, in 1678. 
He received part of his education at the university of Utrecht; 
and, after returning to England in 1698, studied law in the Inner 
Temple. In 1701 he published several pamphlets in favour of the 
civil rights of Protestant dissenters, to which class he belonged. 
On the recommendation of Lord Somers he was employed to 
induce the Presbyterians in Scotland to favour the union of the 
two kingdoms, and in 1708 he was rewarded for this service by 
being appointed to the office of commissioner of the customs. 
From this, however, he was removed on the change of administra¬ 
tion in 1711; but his fortune had, in the meantime, been improved 
by the bequest of two e'onsiderable estates,—one of them left him 
by Francis Barrington of Tofts, whose name he assumed by act 
of parliament, the other by John Wildman of Beeket. Barrington 
now stood at the head of the dis.senters. On the accession of 
George 1 . he was returned to parliament for Berwick-upon-Tweed; 
and in 1720 the king raised him to the Irish peer^e, with the title 
of Viscount Barrington of Ardglass. But having unfortunately 
engaged in the Harburg lottery, one of the bubble speculations of 
the time, he was expelled from the House of Commons in 1723,— 
a punishment whi^ was considered much too severe, and was 
thought to be due to personal malice of Walpole. In *725 he 
published his principal work, entitled Miscellanea Sacra or a Nem 
Method of considering so muck of Ae History of Ae AposUes as 
is conAintd in Scripture, 2 vols. 8vo,—afterwards reprinted with 
additions and corrections, in 3 vols. 8vo, 1770, by his son Shute. 
In the same year he published An Essay on the Several Dispensa¬ 
tions of God to Mankind. He died on the 14th of December 1734. 

BARRINGTON, SAMUEL (1729-1800), British admiral, was 
the fourth son of the 1st Viscount Barrington. He enter^ the 
navy at an early age and in 1747 had worked his way to a post¬ 
captaincy. He was in continuous emplc^ment during the peace 
of 1748-1756, and on the outbreak of the ^on Years’ War served 
with Hawke in the Bastfie roads in command of the " Achilles ” 
(60). In 1759 the ” Achillas ” captured a powerful French priva¬ 
teer, alter two hours’ fighting, In the Havre-de-GiaCe ex¬ 
pedition of the same year Barrington’s ship carried the flog of 
Rear-Admaal Rodney, and in 1760 sailed with John Byron to 
destroy the LouiAmrg fortifications. At the peace in 1763 
Barrii^5<nn had been almost continuously afloat for twenty-two 
years. He was next appointed in 1768 to the frigate “Venus” 
wgovcraor to the duke of Oanberland, who lemaihed with him 
in oB tanks from midshipman to rear-admiral. In 1778 the 


duke’s fiiag-ci^tain became raaradniiral and west ta the West 
Indies, while in conjuactioB with the army he toede the iskiid of 
Santa Lada from the French, and repulsed tiie ettempt of the 
Comte d’Esteing to retake it Superseded after a time 
Byron, he remained as that officer’s second-in-connSBMKi and 
wss present at Grenada and St. Kitts (6th and a«id of July 
1779^ On his return home, he was offered, but refused, the 
command of the Channel fleet His last active service wae the 
relief of Gibraltar in October 1782. As admiral he flew'his flag 
for a short time in 1790, but was not em^doyed in the French 
revolutionary wars. He died in i8oa 

See Itidfe, Naval Biographies, i. >20,’ Chamock, Biofrapkia 
Navalis, vi. )o. 

BARRING’TON, SHUTE (1734-1826), youngest son of the let 
Viscount Barrington, was educated at Eton and Oxford, and after 
liolding some minor dignities was made bishop of Lbndaff in 
1769. In 1782 he was translated to Salisbury and in 1791 to 
Durham. He was a vigorous Protestant, though willing to ipxat 
Roman Catholics “ every degree of toleration short of political 
power and establishment.” He published sevenil volumes of 
sermons and tracts, and wrote the political life of bis brother, 
Viscount Barrington. 

BARRINGTON, WILUAM WILDMAN SHUTE, exi) Viscovnt 
(1717-1793), eldest son of the 1st Viscount Barrington, was bom 
on the isth of January 1717. Succeeding to the title in 1734, lie 
spent some time in travel, and in Mardi 1740 was returned to 
jiarliament us member for Berwick-upon-Twe^. Having taken 
his seat in the Irish House of Lords in 1745, he was appointed one 
of the lords commissioners of the admiralty in 1746, and was one 
of the “ managers ” of the impeachment of Sinioa, Lord LovaL 
In 1754 he bei^e member of parliament for Plymouth, in 1755 
was made a privy councillor and secretary at war, and in 1761 
was transferred to the office of chancellor of the exchequo;. In 
1762 lie became treasurer of the navy, and in 1765 returned to 
his former position of secretary at war. He retain^ this office 
until Decenilicr 1778, niid during four months in 178a was joint 
postmasterqtenenil. He married in 1740 Mary, daughter erf Mr 
Henry liOvell, but left no children. He died at Bei^et on the 1st 
of P'ebruary 1793, and was lairied in Shrivenham church. 

See Shute Bamagtoii, Political Ltje of WUtiam Witdmmn, Vucaunt 
liarringUm (Ixvidon, 1814). 

BARRISTER, in England and Ireland the term applied to 
the highest class of lawyers who luive exclusive audience in all 
the superior courts, the word licing derived from the “ bar ” 
(y.o.) in the law courts. Every barrister in England must be 
a member of one of the four ancient societies called Inns of Court, 
viz. Lincoln’s Inn, tlie Imicr and Middle Temples, and Gray’s 
Inn, and in Ireland, of the Kite’s Inns. The existence of the 
English societies as schools can be traced back to the 13th 
century, and their rise is attributed to the clause in Magna 
Carta, by which the Common Fleas were fixed at Westminster 
instead of following the king’s court, and the professors of law 
were consequently brought together in London. Associations of 
lawyers acquired bouses of their own in which students were 
educated in the common law, and the degrees of barrister (corre¬ 
sponding to apprentice or bachelor) and sergeant (corresponding 
to doctor) were conferred. Those schools of law are now repre¬ 
sented by the Inns of Omrt (}.«.). 

Students are admitted as members of the Inns of Court, on 
paying certain fees and on passing a general (dementaiy) 
examinatimt or (alternatively) producing evidence of having 
passed a public examination at a university; tlieir subsequent cafi 
to the bar depends on their keeping twelve terms (of which Uiere 
are four in each year), and passing certain further examinatioos 
(see English Law ad fin.), A term is “kept” by dining4ix 
times (three for a student whose name to on the books of a 
university) in hall. This is a relic of the older system in trfUch 
examinations were not included, the only requisite being a 
certificate from a barrister that the student had raad ior twelve 
months in his chambers. Dining in hall then a{^M a certain 
social test, which has now become unmeaning. The profession 
of barrister is open to almost evoy one; butno person cimnected 
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with the kw in any inferioi* capedty or who ii a chartered or 
(vofeinional accountant, can enter an Inn of Court as a atndent 
vntil he has entirely and bona tide ceaied to act or practue in 
nich a capacity. Some of the Inns also make a restnction that 
thdr members shall not be ei^aged in trade. A form of admission 
has to be tilled up, containing a dMlaration to this effect, and 
mentioning inter liui the age, nationality, condition in life and 
occupation of the applicant. Previous to the student’s call this 
declaration must be repeated, and he must further declare that 
he is not in holy orders, Iws not held any clerical preferment 
and has not performed any clerical functions during the year 
preceding. Subject to the above, practisii^ solicitors of not less 
than five years’ standing may !« called to the bar without keep¬ 
ing any terms, upon pa.ssing the necessary examinations, and, 
per contra, a barrister of the same standing may, without any 
period of apprenticeship, become a solicitor upon passing the 
final examination for solicitors. Irish barristers of three years’ 
standing may be called to the English bar without passing any 
examination upon keeping three terms, and so also may barristers 
of those coloraes where ine professions of barrister and solicitor 
are still kept distinct. No one can become a barrister till hr is 
twenty-one years old. 

The benchers of the different Inns of Court have the right of 
rejecting any applicant for membership with or without cause 
assigned ; and for sufficient reasons, subject to an appeal to 
the common law judges as visitors of the Inns, they may refuse 
to call a student to the bar, or may expel from their society or 
from the profession (“ dis-bar ” or “ dis-bench ”) even barristers 
or benchers. The benchers appear to take cognizance of any 
kind of misconduct, whether professional or not, which they may 
deem unworthy of the rank of barrister. The grade of barrister 
comprehends theattomey-general and solicitor-genel-al(appointed 
by and holding office solely at the will of the government of the 
day), who rank as the heads of the profession, king’s counsel 
and ordinary practitioners, sometimes technically known as 
" utter barristers.” 

The peculiar business of barristers is the advocacy of causes 
in open court, but in England a great deal of other business falls 
into their hands. They are the chief conveyancers, and the 
^leadings (i.e. the counter statements of parties previous to join¬ 
ing issue) are in all but the simplest cases drafted by them. 
There was formerly, indeed, a separate class of conveyancers and 
special pleaders, being persons who kept the necessary number 
of terms Qualifying for a call but who, instead of being called, 
took out licences, granted for one year only, but renewable, 
to practise under the bar, but now conveyancing and special 
pleadi^ form part of the ordinary work of a junior barrister. 
The higher rank among barristers is that of king’s or queen’s 
counsel. They lead in court, and give opinions on cases sub¬ 
mitted to them, but they do not accept conveyancing or pleading, 
nor do they admit pupils to their chambers. Precedence among 
king’s counsel, as well as among outer barristers, is determined 
by seniority.' The old order of serjeants-at-law {q.v.) who 
ranked after king's counsel, is now extinct. Although every 
barrister has a right to practise in any court in England, each 

' A king's counsel is appoint«<t by letten Mtent to be " one of 
His Majesty's counsel learned in the law." ’The appointment rests 
with the lord chancellor, to whom the barrister desiring a silk 
gown makes application. There is no definite time rcipiired to 
rfapse between " call" and application tor a sent within the bar. 
bnt it is generally understood that a tMurrkiter must be ot at least 
tra years' standing before bn is appointed a king's counsel. The first 
king's counsel was Sir Francis Bacon, who was appointed by Queen 
Elizabeth ” queen’s counsel extraordhjarj>," 4 nd received a jviyment. 
by way of •' pledge and fee," of /40 a year, payaUe half-yearly. 
Succeeding king's counsel received a simitar payment, until its 
abolition in 1831. There was not another appointment of a king's 
counsel until 1668, when Lord Chancellor Francis North was so 
honoured. From 1775 kind's coimsel may he said to have become a 
regular order. Their nnmher wa« very small so late as the middle 
of the loth eentnry (*o in 1780; 30 in tSio; z8 m 1850), but at 
the begmuing of the dotlt century then- were over zjo. A king's 
counsel may not. imless by specisd licence, take a brief against the 
crown, but such a Ufcencevs never refused unless the crown desires 
his services in the cnee. 


special clan of busineu has its own pnetitioaos, so that tlie 
bar may almost be said to be divided into several professions. 
The most mariced distinction is that between barristers practising 
in chancery and barristers practising in the courts of common 
law. The fusion of law and equity brought about by the 
JudicatuK Acts 1873 and 1875 was expected in course of time 
to break down this dstinction ; but to a large extent the separa¬ 
tion between these two great branches of the profession remains. 
There are also subordinate distinctions in each branch. Counsel 
at conrunon law attach themselves to one or other of the circuits 
into which England is divided, and may not practise elsewhere 
unless under special conditions. In chancery the king's counsel 
for the most part restrict themselves to one or other of the courts 
of the chancery division. Business before the court of probate, 
divorce and admiralty, the privy council and parliamentary 
comrrritteee, exhibits, though in a less degree, the same tendency 
to spedalizatiiHi. In some of the larger provincial towns there 
are also local bars of considerable strength. The bar of Ireland 
exhibits in its general arrangements the same features as the 
bar of England. For the Smttish bw, see under Advocates, 
Faculty of. There is no connexion whatever between the 
Scottish and English bars. A distinctive dress is worn by 
barristers when attending the courts, consisting of a stuff gown, 
exchanged for one of silk (whence the expression " to take silk ') 
when the wearer has attained the rank of king’s counsel, both 
classes also having wigs dating in pattern and material from the 
18th century. 

Counsel is not answerable for anything spoken by him relative 
to the cause in hand and suggested in the client's instructions, 
even though it should reflect on the character of another and 
prove absolutely groundless, but if he mention an untruth of 
his own invention, or even upon instructions if it be impertinent 
to the matter in hand, he is then liable to an action from the 
party injured. Counsel may also be punished by the summary 
power of the court or judge as for a contempt, and by the benchers 
of the inn to which he may belong on cause shown. 

’ITie rank of barrister is a necessary qualification for nearly 
all offices of a judicial character, and a very usual qualification 
for other important appointments. Not only the judgeships 
in the superior courts of law and equity in England and in her 
colonies, but nearly all the magistracies of minor rank—recorder- 
ships, county court judgeships, &c.—are restricted to the bar. 
The result is a unique featute in the English system of justice, 
viz. the perfect harmony of opinion and interest between the 
bar as a pirofessionand all degrees of the judicial bench. Barristers 
have the rank of esquires, and are privileged from arrest whilst 
in attendance on the superior courts and on circuit, and also 
from serving on juries whilst in active practice. 

Revising Barristers are counsel of not less than seven years’ 
standing appointed to revise the lists of parliamentary voters. 

Barristers cannot maintain an action for their fees, which are 
regarded as gratuities, nor can they, by the usage of the profession, 
undertake a case witliout the intervention of a solicitor, except 
in criminal cases, where a barrister may be engaged directly, 
by having a fee given him in open court, nor is it competent 
for them to enter into any contract for payment by their clients 
with respect to litigation. 

Sco J. H. V. Marehant, Barrist$r-af4av> ; an Essay on the legal 
position of Connsel to England (1905). 

BASROIS, CHARLES (1851- ), French geologist, was born 

at Lille on the zist of April 1851, and educated at the collie in 
that town, where he studisi geology under Prof. Jules Gosselet 
and qualified as D. is Sc. To this master he dedicated his first 
oomin^ensive work, Reeherehes sur te terrain crelad superieitr 
de I'Angleterre et de I'lrlande, published in the Mimoires de la 
sociiti giidogique d* Nord in 1876. In this essay the palaeonto- 
Itigical zones in the Chalk and Upper Greensand of Britain wete 
for the fint time marked out in detail, and the Tesults of Dr 
Barrois’s original researches have formed the basis of subsequent 
work, and Irave in all leading features been confirmed. In 1876 
Dr ^rrois was appointed a coOaborateur to the French Geo¬ 
logical Survey, and in 1877 profeisar of geology in the university 
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of Lille. In other memoirs, among -which may be mentioiied 
those on the Cretaceous rocks of the Ardennes and of the Ba^ 
of Oviedo, Spam; on the (Devonian) Caicaire d’Erbray on the 
Palaeozoic rocks of Brittany and of northern Spain ; and on the 
granitic and metamorphir rocks of Brittany, Dr Barrois has 
proved himself an accomplished petrologist as well as palaeonto¬ 
logist and field-geologist In t88i he was awarded the Bigsby 
m^al. and in 1901 the Wollaston medal by the Geological 
Society of London. He tws chosen member of the Institute 
(Academy of Sciences) in 1904,. 

BARROS. JOJiO DE (140-1570), called the Portuguese Livy, 
may be said to have been the first great historian of his country. 
Educated in the palace of King Manoel,he early conceived the idea 
of writing history, and, to prove his powers, composed, at the age 
of twenty, a romance of chivalry, the Chronule of (he Emperor 
Clarimundo, in which he is said to hove had the assistance of 
Prince John, afterwards King John III. The latter, on ascending 
the throne, gave Barros the captaincy of the fortrms of St Geoige 
of Elmina, whither he proceed^ in 15*2, and he obtained in 1525 
the post of treasurer of the India House, which he held until 1528. 
The pest of 1530 drove him from Lisbon to his country house near 
Pombal, and there he finished a moral dialogue, Rkopica Pneuma, 
which met with the applause of the learned Juan Luis Vives. On 
his return to Lisbon in 1532 the king appointed Barros factor of 
the India and Mina House—positions of great responsibility and 
importance at a time when Lisbon was the European emporium 
for the trade of the East. Barros proved a good administrator, 
displaying great industry and a disinterestedness rare in that age, 
with the result that he made but little money where his pre¬ 
decessors had amassed fortunes. At this time, John III., wishful 
to attract settlers to Brazil, divided it up into captaincies and gave 
that of Maranh^ to Barros, who, assKunating two partners in the 
enterprise with himself, prepared an armada of ten vessels, carry¬ 
ing nine hundred men, which set sail in 1539. Owing to the 
ignorance of the pilots, the whole fleet suffered shipwreck, which 
entailed serious financial loss on Barros, yet not content with 
meeting his own obligations, he paid the debts of those who had 
perished in the expedition. During all these busy years he had 
continued his studies in his leisure hours, and shortly after Ibe 
Brazilian disaster he offered to write a history of the Portuguese 
in India, which the king accepted. He began work forthwith, 
but, before printing the first part, he again proved his pen by 
publishing a Portuguese grammar (1540) and some more moral 
Dialogues. Ibe first of the Decades of his Asia appeared in 
1552, and its reception was such that the king straightway 
charged Barros to write a chronicle of King Manoel. Hw many 
occupations, however, prevented him from undertaking this book, 
which was finally composed by DamiSo de Goes (g.».). The 
■Second Decade came out in 1553 and the Third in 1563, but the 
Fourth and final one was not published until 1615, long after the 
author’s death. In January 1568 Barros retired from his re¬ 
munerative appointment at the India House, receiving the rank 
of fidalgn together with a pension and other pecuniary emoluments 
from King Seba.stian, and died on the 20th of October 1570. A 
man of lofty character, he preferred leavit^ his children an 
example of good morals and learning to bequeathing them a large 
pecuniaiy inheritance, and, though he received mitny royal 
bmefactions, they were -volunteered, never asked for. As an 
historian and a stylist Barros deserves the h%h feme he has always 
enjoyed. His Decades contain the early history of the Portuguese 
in Asia and rev«d careful study of ^tern historians and geo¬ 
graphers, as well as of the records of his own country. They are 
distinguished by cleanm^ <rf exposition and orderly arrangement 
His style has aB thi ahripKeity and grandeur of the masters of 
historical writing, and the purity of his diction is incontestable. 
Thous^, on the whole, impartial, Barros is the narrator and 
apologist of the great deeds of his countrymen, and lacks the 
critical spirit and intelleetual acumen of Damido de Goes. Diogo 
do Couto continued the Decades, adding nine more, and a modern 
edition of the whole appeal^ in Lisbon in 14 vols. in 
*778-2788. The title of Barros’s woric is Da Asia de JOS0 de 
Barros, dos ftifos y»c es Portuguezes fiteram no deseubrimertte e 
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aoHqsusta dos mares e terras do Orienie, and tin editkm is accom¬ 
panied by. a volume containing a-life of Barros by the hutorkn 
kanoel Severim de Faria and a copiout index of idl the Decades. 
An Italian version in 3 vols. appeared in Venice in 1362-2561 and 
a German in 5 vols. in 2822. Clarimundo has gone thro^ the 
Mowing editions: 152a, 2555,1602,2742, 2792 and 28^, all 
published in Lisbon. It inifeenced Francisco de Uoraes (f.a.); 
cf. Purser, Palmerin of England, Dutffin, 2904, pp. 440 et seq. 

The minor works of Barros arc described by Innocencip da SUva : 
fXecionariii Bihliograpkieo Portugutt, vol. iii. pp. 320-333 and X. 
pp. 187-289. and in Severim de Faria's Life. ciM above. A «om- 
pdation of Baxros's Farta was published by the visconde dc Axevedo 
(Porto, l86y), (E.'Pa.) 

BARROT, CAHIUE HTACMTHR OMLOK (1792-1873), 
French politician, was bom at Villefort (Lozire) on the 19th of 
September 1791. He belonged to a legal fiunily, his feth«, an 
advocate of Toulouse, havii^; been a member of the Convention 
who had voted against the death of Louis XVI. Odilon Barrot's 
earliest recollections were of the October insurrection of 2795. 
He was sent to the military school of Saint-Cyr, but presently 
removed to the Lyc6c Napoleon to study law and was called to 
the Parisian bar in 1811. He was placed in the office of the 
eonventtonel Jean Haiihe, who was advocate before the council 
of state and the court of cassation and was proscribed at the 
second restoration. Barrot eventually succeeded him in both 
positions. His dissatisfectian with the government of the 
restoration was shown in his conduct of some political trials. 
For his opposition in 1820 to a law by which any person might 
be arrested and detained on a warrant signed by three ministers, 
he was summoned before a court of assize, but acquitted. 
Although intimate with Lafayette and others, he took no actual 
share in their schemes for the overthrow of the government, but 
in 1827 he joined theas.sociation known as Aide-toi, le eiel fa^era. 
He presided over the banquet given by the society to the aai 
deputies who had signed the address of March 2830 to Charles X., 
and threatened to reply to force by force. After the ordinances 
of the 26th of July 1830, he joined the National Guard and took 
an active part in the revolution. As secretary of the municipal 
commission, which sat at the hfitel de ville and formed itself into 
a provisional government, he wa.s charged to convey to the 
chamber of deputies a protest embodying the terms t^ich the 
advanced Liberals wished to impose on the king to be elected. 
He supported the idea of a constitutimwl monarchy against the 
extreme Republicans, and he was appointed one of the three 
commissioners chosen to escort Charies X. out of Franco. On hit 
return he was nominated prefect of the department of the Seine. 
His concessions to the Parisian mob and his extreme gentlenMS 
towards those who demanded the prosecution of the mmisters of 
Charles _X. led to an unflattering comparison with Jdr6me Pdtion 
under similar circumstances. Louis Philippe’s government was 
far from satisfying his desires for reform, and he persistently 
uiged the “ broadening of the bases of the monarchy,” while iw 
protested his k^ralty to the dynasty. He was returned to the 
chamber of dqiuties for the department of Eure in 1831. The 
day after the demonstration of June 1832 on the occasion of the 
funeral of Generd'-Lamorque, he made himself indirectly the 
mouthpiece of the Democrats in an interview with Louis Philippe, 
which is given at length in his Mimoires. Subsequently, in 
pleading before the court of cassation on behalf of one Of the 
rioters, he secured the annulling of the judgments given by the 
council of war. The death of the duke of Orleans in 1843 was a 
blow to Barrot’s party, which sought to substitute the regency 
of the duchess of Orleans for that of the duke of Nemours m tlic 
event of the succession of the count of Paris. In 1846 Barrot 
mode a tour in the Near East, returning in time to take part A 
second time in the preliminaries <rf revolution. He iXganized 
banquets of the disaffected in the various cities of France, »id 
demanded Sectoral reform to avoid revolution. He -^d not 
foresee the strength of the outbreak for which his eloquence had 
prepared the way, and dur^ to the programme of 2830. ^ 
tried to support the regency of the duchess ki the'chamber Oh 
the 34th Of Fetauarj', only’ to find that the time was past for 
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haif'nMwninf. H< acqniened in the lepuMk end g«v* hit 
■dfagnon to Genenl Cavaignac. He became the chief of Louie 
Napoleon'i fiiet mitoitiy m the hope of extmctinK Libeial 
raMsuret, but wee dimieied in as soon at he served 
tto president’s purpose of avoiding open conflict. After the 
amp d’tM of Deoambcr 1851 he was one of those who sought to 
accuse Napoleon of lu^ treason. He was imprisoned for a short 
time and retired from active p(Jitics for some ten years. He was 
drawn once more into affairs by the hopes of reform held out by 
Itmile OUivier, accepting in 1869 ^ presidency of an extra¬ 
parliamentary committee on decentralization. After the fall of 
the empire he was nominated by Thiers, whom he had su^rted 
under Louis Philippe, prc.sident of the council of .state. But his 
powers were now fwlin^, and ho had only ffUed his new office for 
about a year when he died at Bougival on the 6th of August 1873. 
He had been sufficiently an optimist to believe in the triumph ol 
the liberal but non-republican institutions dear to him under the 
restoration, under Louis Philippe and Louis Napoleon succes¬ 
sively. He was unable to foresee and unwilling to accqit the 
consequences of his political agitation in 1830 and 1848, and in 
spite of his talents and acknowledged iiiffuence he thus failed to 
secure the honours won by more uncompromising politicians. 
He was described by Thureau-Dangin as “ le plus solennel des 
ind^cis, le plus mdditatif dcs irrifldchis, le plus heureux des 
ambitieux, k plus austore dcs courtisans de la foule." 

His personal relations with Louis Philippe and Napoleon, with 
hit views on the events m which he was concerned, are describod in 
the lour volumes of his Mfmattus, (edited by Duvorgior de Hauranne 
in 1875-1870. See also Thureau-Dangin, Hist, de la monarckie Us 
fuillet, 

BA8S0W, ISAAC (1630-1677), English mathematician and 
divine, was the son of Thomas Barrow, a linen-draper in London, 
belonging to an old Suffolk and (Cambridgeshire family. His 
uncle was Bishop Isaac Barrow of St Asaph (1614-1680), He was 
at first placed for two or three years at the Charterlunise 8chool. 
There, however, his conduct gave but little hopes of his ever 
succe^ing as a scholar. But after his removal from this estab¬ 
lishment to Felsted school in Essex, wiicre Martin Uoilieach 
was master, his disposition took a happier turn; and having soon 
made consideiaUe progress in learning, he was in 1643 entered 
at St Peter’s (College, and afterwards at Trinity College, (Cam¬ 
bridge, where he applied himself to the study of literature and 
science, especially of natural philosophy. He at first intended 
to adopt the medkal profession, and made some progress in 
anatomy, botany and chemistry, after which he studied chrono¬ 
logy, geometry and astronomy. He then travelled in France 
and Italy, and in a voyage from Leghorn to Smyrna gave proofs 
of great personal bravery during an attadc made by an .^gerine 
pirate. At Smyrna he met with a kind reception from the 
English consul, Mr Bretton, upon whose death he afterwards 
wrote a Latin elegy. Fnxn this place he proceeded to Con¬ 
stantinople, where he received similar civilities from Sir Hiomas 
Bendish, the English ambassador, and Sir Jonathan Dawes, with 
whom he afterwards contracted an intimate fiiendslup. While 
at Constantinoi^e he read and studied the works of St Qiry- 
sottom, whom he preferred to idl the other Fathers. He resided in 
Turkey somewhat more than a year, after which he proceeded 
to Venice, and thence returned home through Germany and 
Holland in 1659. 

Immediately on his reaching England he received ordination 
from Bishop Brownrig, and in 1660 be was appointed to the 
Greek professorship at Cambridge, When he entered upon this 
office he intended to have p^ected upon the trag^ks of 
Sophocke i but he altered his intention and made choice of 
Anitotk’s rhetoric. His lectures on this subiect, having been knt 
to a friend nffio never returned them, are irrecovembly lost. In 
July 1663 N waf elected professor of geome^ in Gresham 
College, on the recommendation of Or Ji^n Wilkins, master of 
Triaity College and afterwards bishop of (tester; and in Hay 
1663 he was chosen a fellow of the Roy^ Society, at the first 
dection nukde the omiKil after obtaining their charter. The 
same year the exacuton of Henry Lucas, who, accordit^ to the 


tennt of hk will, bad founded a mathematical duirat Cambridge, 
fixed upcm Barrow as the first professor; and although his two 
professorships were not inconsistent with each other, he chose 
to resign that of Gresham College, wbidi he did on the sotb of 
May 1664. In 1669 he resigned his mathematical chair to his 
pu^ haac Newton, having now determined to renounce the 
study of mathematics for Ifiat of divinity. Upon quitting his 
profrosorship Barrow was oidy a fellow of Tiimty College; but 
his unck gave him a small sinecure in Wales, and Dr Seth Ward, 
bishop of Salisbury, conferred upon him h prebend in that church. 
In the year 1670 he was created doctor in divini^ by mandate ; 
and, upon the promotion of Dr Pearson to the see of Chester, he 
was af^inted to succeed him as master of Trinity College by the 
king’s patent, bearing the date of the 13th of Februa^ 1673. 
In 1675 Dr Barrow was chosen vice-chancellor of the university. 
He ihed on the 4th of May 1677, and was interred in Westminster 
Abbey, where a monument, surmounted by his bust, was soon 
after erected by the contributioos of his friends. 

By his English contempomrito Barrow was considered a 
matheraaticiao second only to Newton. Continental writers do 
not place him so high, and their judgment is probably the more 
correct one. He was undoubtedly a clear-sighted and able 
mathematician, who handled admirably the severe geometrical 
method, and who in his Method of Tangents approximated to the 
course of reasoning by which Newton was afterwards led to 
the doctrine of ultimate ratios; but his substantial contribu¬ 
tions to the science are of no great importance, and his lectures 
upon elementary principles do not Uirow much light on the 
difficulties surrounding the border-land between mathematics 
and philosophy. (See Infinitesimal Calculus.) His Sermons 
have long enjoyed a high reputation ; they are weighty pieces 
of reasoning, elaborate in construction and ponderous in style. 

His scientific worksarc very nuincrmis. Tlie most important are 
Euclid’s Elements ; Euclid's Data ; Optirai Lectures, read in the 
public school of (kimbrito ; Thirteen Geometrical Lei tares ; The 
Works of Archimedes, Ike Pour Books of Apollonius's Conic Sections, 
and Theodosius's Spherics, explained in a New Method ; A Lectnre, 
in which Anihimedes’ Theorems of the Sphere and Cylinder are 
investigated and briefly demonstrated ; Mathematical Lectures, read 
in the nublk schools of the university of Cambridge. The al)ove 
were all written ui Latin. His Engliw works have been collected 
and published in four volumes folio. 

See Ward, Lives of the Gresham Professors, and Whewell's bio- 



BARBOW, SIS JOHN (1764-1848), English statesman, was 
born in the village of Dragley Beck in the parish of Ulverston 
in Lanoaahire, tat the 19th of June 1764. He started in life as 
superintending clerk of an iron foundry at Liverpool and after¬ 
wards taught mathematics at a school in Greenwich. Through 
the interest of Sir George Staunton, to whose son he taught 
mathematics, he was attached on the first British embassy to 
China as comptroller of the household to Lord Macartney. He 
soon acquired a good knowledge of the Chinese language, on 
which he subsequently contributed interesting article to the 
Quarterly Revietc; and the account of the embassy published 
by Sir George Staunton records many of Barrow’s valuable 
contributimis to literature and science connected with China. 

Although Barrow ceased to be officially connected with (^incse 
affairs after the return of the embassy in 1794, he always took 
mudi interest in them, and on critical occasions was frequently 
consulted by the Briti^ government. In 1797 he accompanied 
Lord Macartney, as private secretary, in his important and 
delicate mission to settle the government of the newly acquii^ 
colony of the Cape of Good Hope. Barrow was entrusted with 
the t^ of reconciling the Boers and Kaffirs and of r^rting 
on the country in the interior. On his return from his journey, 
in tlie course of which he visited all parts of the colony, he was 
appointed auditor-general of public accounts. _ He now decided 
to settle in South Aiiica, married Anne Maria Triiter, and in 
1800 bought a bouse in Cape Town. But the surrender of the 
colony at the peace of Amiens (1803) upset this plan. He 
returned to Ei^huid in 1804, was appointed bjr Lord Melville 
second secretary to the sulnuralty, a poet which he held for 
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forty years. He enjoyed the esteem and confidence of all tite 
eleven chief lords who successively prided at the admiralty 
board during that period, and more especially of King William IV. 
while lord mgh admiral, who honoured him with tokens of his 
personal regard. Barrow was a fellow of the Royal Society, 
and in iSsi received the degree of LL.D. from Edinburgh 
University. A baronetcy was conferred on him iqr Sir Robert 
Peel in 1835. He retired fran public life in 1845 devoted 
himself to writing a history of the modem Ar^c voyages of 
discovery (1846), of which he was a great promoter, as well as 
his autobiography, published in 1847. He died suddenly on 
the 23rd of Novemb^ 1848. 

Besides the numerous articles in the Quarterly Review aheady 
mentioned, Barrow published among other works, Travels in 
•China (1804); Travels into the Interior of South Africa (1806); 
and lives of Lord Macartney (1807), Lord Anson (1839), Lord 
Howe (1838). He was also the author of several valuable con¬ 
tributions to the seventh edition of the Encyclopaedia Britanniea. 

See Memoir of John Barrow, by G. F. Staunton (1832). 

BARROW, a river of south-eastern Ireland. It rises in the 
Slieve Bloom mountains, and flows at first easterly and then 
almost due south, until, on joining the Suit, it forms the estuary 
of the south coast known as Waterford Harbour. Including 
the 12 m. of the estuary, the length of its valley is rather more 
tlmn 100 m., without counting the lesser windings of the river. 
The total area of dminage to Waterford Hartour (including 
the basin of the Suir) is 3500 sq. m., and covers the whole of the 
county Kilkenny, with parts of Waterford, (.’ork and Limerick, 
Tipiwrary, Carlow, King’s and Queen’s counties. The chief 
towns on the banks of the Barrow are Athy (where it becomes 
navigable and has a junction with the Grand Canal), Carlow, 
Bagenalstown and New Ross. 'I’he chief affluent is the Nore, 
which it receives from the north-west a little above New Ross. 
The scenery on its banks is in parts very beautiful. 

BARROW (from A.S. beorh, a mount or hillock), a word 
found occasionally among place-names in England applied to 
natural eminences, but generally restricted in its modem applica¬ 
tion to denote an ancient grave-mound. The custom of cem- 
structing Ijurrows or mounds of stone or earth over the remains 
of the dead was a characteristic feature of the sepulchral systems 
of primitive times. Originating in the common sentiment of 
humanity, which desires by some visible memorial to honour and 
perpetuate the memory of the dead, it was practised alike by 
peoples of high and of low development, and continued through 
all the stages of culture that precede the introduction of 
Christianity. T^e primary idea of sepulture appears to have 
been the provision of a habitation for the dead; and thus, 
in its perfect form, the barrow include a chamber or chambers 
where the tenant was surrounded with the prized possessions 
of bis previous life. A common feature of the earlier barrows 
is the enclosing fence, which marked off the site from the sur¬ 
rounding ground. When the barrow was of earth, this was 
effected by an encircling trench or a low vallum. When the 
barrow was a stone structure, the enclosure was usually a drcle 
of standing stones. Sometimes, instead of a chamber formed 
above ground, the barrow covered a pit excavated for the 
interment under the original surface. In later times the mound 
itself was frequ«itiy dispensed with, and the interments made 
within the enclosure of a trench, a vaUum or a circle of standing 
stonw. Usually the great barrows occupy conspicuous sites ; 
but in gmeral the external form is no index to the internal 
construction and gives no definite indication of the nature of the 
sepulchral usages. _ 'Hius, while die long barrow is characteristic 
of the Stone Age, it is impossible to tell without direct examina¬ 
tion whether it may be chambered or unchambered, or whether 
the burials within it may be those of burnt or of unburnt 
bodies. s 

In England the long barrow ususdiy contains a single chamber, 
entering by a passage underneath the higher and wider end of the 
mound. In Denmark the chambers are at irregular intervals 
along the body of the mound, and liave no passages leading into 
them. The long barrows of Great Britain ate often from aoo to 


400 ft in length by 60 to 80 ft. wi^ Their diambert are tuMy 
^t strongly built, with'dome-shaped rooH, formed by ovw- 
lappii^ the successive courses of the upper part of the side walls. 
In Scandinavia, on the other hand, sudi dome-roofed diamben 
are unknown, and the construction of the duunbers as a rule is 
megalithic, five or six monoliths supporting one or more capstones 
of enormous size. Such chambers, denuded of the covering mound, 
or over which no coverii^; mound has been raised, are popularty 
known in England as “ cromlechs ” and in France as “ doknens " 
(see Stone Monuments). The prevailing mode of sepulture in 
all the difieient varieties of these structures is by the deposit of 
the body in a contracted position, accompanied by weapons and 
implements of stone, occasionally by ornaments of gold, jet or 
amber. Vessels of clay, more or less ornate in character, which 
occur with these early interments of unbUmt bodies, have been 
regarded as food-vessels and drinking-cups, differing in charactor 
and purpose from the cinerary unui of larger size in which the 
ashes of the dead were deposited after cremation. 

The custom of burning the body commenced in the Stone A(|e, 
before the long liarrow or the dolmen had passed out of use. While 
cremation is rare in the long barrows of the south of England, it 
is the rule in those of Yorkshire and the north of Scotland. In 
Ireland, where the long barrow form is all but unknown, the round 
barrow or chambered cairn prevailed from the earliest Pagan 
period till the introduction of Christianity. The Irish barrows 
occur in groups in certain localities, some of which seem to have 
been the royal cemeteries of the tribal confederacies, whereof 
eight are enumerated in on ancient Irish manuscript, the Leabkar 
na h-Uidhri, compiled c. A.u. itoo. The best-known of these is 
situated on the lianks of the Boyne above Drogheda, smd consists 
of a group of the largest cairns in Ireland. One, at New Grange, 
is a huge mound of stones and earth, over 300 ft. in diameter and 
70 ft. in height. Around its base are the remains of a circle of 
laige standing stones. 'The chamber, which is 20 ft. high in the 
centre, is reached by a passage alxiut 70 ft. in length. In the 
Loughcrew Hills, Co. Meath, there is a group of about thirty stone 
barrows or cairns, mostly chambered, their bases measuring 
from 5 or 6 to 60 yds. in diameter. Ihey are unusually inter¬ 
esting from the fact that many of the exposed slabs in the walls 
of the chambers are ornamented with spirals and other devices, 
rudely incised. As in the case of the long barrows, the traditional 
form of the circular, chambered barrow was retained through 
various changes in the sepulchral custejp of the people. It was 
the natural result of the practice of 4Pnation, however, that it 
should induce a modification of the barrow structure. The 
chamber, no longer regarded os a habitation to be tenanted by 
the deceased, became simply a cist for the reception of the um 
which held his ashes. The degradation of the clmmber naturally 
produced a corresponding degnulation of themound which covered 
It, and the barrows of the Bronze Age, in which cremation was 
common, are smaller and less imposing than those of the Stone 
Age, but often surprisingly rich in the relics of the life and of the 
art workmanship of the time. In addition to the varied and 
beautiful forms of implements and weapons—frequently orna¬ 
mented with a h^h degree of artistic taste—atmlrts and otho* 
personal ornaments in gold, amber, jet and bronze are not 
uncommon. The barrows of the bronze period, like some of 
those of the Stone Age, appear to have b^ used as tribal or 
family cemeteries. In Denmark as many at seventy deposita of 
burnt interments have been observed in a single mound, indicat¬ 
ing its use as a burying-place throi^hout a long succession of 
years. 

In the Iron Age there was less uniformity in the burial customs. 
In some of the barrows in central France, and in Hie wolds of 
Yorkshire, the interments include the arms and occoutronentt 
of a diarioteer, with his chariot, harness and horses. In 
Scandinavia a custom, alluded to in the siqp, of burying the 
viking in his ship, drawn up on land, and nwir^ a barrow over 
it, it exemplified by tbe ship-burials discovered in Norway. The 
riiip found in the Gokstad mound was 78 ft. long, and had a mast 
and sixteen pairs of oon. In a dumber abaft the mast the 
viking had been lBid,withhis wei^nz, and together with him wen 
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buritd twdre hones, tix dogi end a pesoodc. An intemtiag 
enmph of tiie greet thniw-chambered burrow k that at 
Jelling in Jutfaind, ioiows ai the burow of Tfayre Danebod, 
queen of Kir^ Gom the (Md, who died about the middle (rf the 
loth century. It is a mound about 200 it. in dimaeter, and over 
go ft. in height, containing a chamber 25 ft. long, 8 ft wide and 
5 ft. high, formed of massive slabs of oak. Though it had been 
entered end plunderad in the middle ages, a few relics were found 
when it was reopened, among which were a silver cup, ornamented 
with the interlrang work (.haracteristic of the time and some 
personal ornaments. It is highly illustrative of the tenacity with 
which the andent sepulchral usages were retained even after the 
introduction of Christianity that King Harold, son and successor 
of Gorm the <Xd, who is said to have christianized oU Demiuu-k 
and Norway, followed the pagan custom of erecting a chambered 
tumulus over the remains of his hither, on the summit of which 
was placed a rude pillar-stoiui, bearing on one side die memorial 
inscription in runes, and on the other a representation of the 
SavtouT of mankind distinguished by the crossed nimbus sur¬ 
rounding the head. The so-called Kings’ Hows at Upsala in 
Sweden rival those of Jdling in sire and height. In the chamber 
of one, opened in 182Q, there was found on um full of calcined 
bones; and along with it were ornaments of gold showing the 
characteristic workmanship of the 5th and 6th centuries of the 
Christian era. Along with the calcined human bones were bones 
of animals, among which those of the horse and the dog were 
distinguished. 

Corapuring the results of the researches in European barrows 
with such notices of barrow-burial as may lie gleaned from early 
writings, we find them mutually illustrative. 

The Homeric account of the building of the barrow of Hector 
(II. xxiv.) brings vividly before us the scene so often suggested by 
the examination of the tumuli of prehistoric times. Luring nine 
days wood was colleuted and brought, in carts drawn by oxen, to 
the site of the funeral pyre. Then the pyre was built and the 
body laid upon it. After burning for twenty-four hours the 
smouldering embers were extinguished with libations of wine. 
The white and calcined bones were then picked out of the ashes 
by the friends and placed in a metallic urn, which was deposited 
in a hollow grave or cist and covered over with large well-fitting 
stones. Finally, a barrow of great magnitude was heaped over 
the remains and the funeral feast was celebrated. The obsequies 
of Achilles, as described Odyssey, were also celebrated with 
details which ore strikii^l^ similar to those observed in tumuli 
botli of the Bronze and Iron Ages. Hie body was brought to the 
pile in an embroidered robe and jars of unguents uid honey were 
placed Iieside it. Sheep and oxen were slaughtered at the idle. 
The incinerated bones were collected from the ashes and placed 
in a golden um along with those of Patroclus, Achilles’s dearest 
friend. Over the remains a great and shapely mound was raised 
on the l^h headland, so that it might be seen from afar by future 
generations of men. 

Herodotus, describing the funeral customs of the Scythians, 
states that, on the deal^ of a chief, the body was placed upon a 
conch in a dumber sunk in the earth and covered with timber, 
in which were deposited all thii^ needful fur the comfort of the 
dKGssed in the other world. One of his wives was strangled and 
bid beside hdm, his cup-bearer and other attendants, his chario¬ 
teer and his horses were killed and placed in the tomb, which was 
then filled up with earth and an enormous mound raised high over 
all. The barrows which cover the plains of ancient Scythia attest 
the toulh of this description. A Siberian barrow, described by 
Demidov, contained throe contiguous charob^s of unhewn stone. 
In the contml chamber by the skeleton of Ae ancient chief, with 
ha sword, his spear, his bow and a quiver full of arrows. The 
ikeleton reclined upon a sheet of pure gold, extending the whole 
kngtb of the body, which had been wrapped in a mantte brotdered 
with gold and studded with precious stones. Over it was extended 
another sheet of pure gold. In a smaller diamber at the diief’s 
head by the skeletm ii a female, richly attired, extended upon 
a sheet of pure gold and limibrly covered with a sheet of iIm some 
metal A golden chsun adorned her neck and her arms were 


encircled with braoebts of pure gold. Di a thkd diamber, at the 
cbid’s feet, by the tkebton of his bvourite horse with saddle, 
bridb and stirraps. 

So curiously ahke in th«r general featnres were the sepulchral 
usages CQtmected with barrow-burial over the wbob of Europe, 
that we find the Anglo-Saxon Saga of Beowulf describing the 
chambered tumulus with its gigantic masonry “ held fast on props 
with vaults of stone,” and the passage under the mound haunt^ 
by a dt^on, the guardian of the treasures of heathen gold which 
it contained. Bewulf's own burial is minutely described in terms 
which have a strong resemblance to the paralbl passages in the 
Iliad and Odyssey, There is first the preparation of the pile, 
which is hung round with helmets, shield and coats of mail. 
Then the corpse is brought and bid in the midst; the pile is 
kindled and the roaring flame rises, mingbd with weeping, till* 
all is consumed. Then, for ten long cbys, the warriors labour at 
the rearing of his migh^ mound on the he^land, high and broad, 
to be seen afar by the passers-by on land and sea. 

The pyramids oi Egypt, the mausolea of the Lydbn kings, the 
circubr, chambered sepulchres of Mycenae, and the Etruscan 
tombs at Caere and Volci, are lineally descended from the 
chambered barrows of prehistoric times, modified in construction 
according to the advancement of architectural art at the period of 
their erection. There is no country in Europe destitute of more 
or less abundant proofs of the almost universal prevalence of 
barrow-burial in early times. It can also be traced on both sides 
of the basin of the Mediterranean, and from Asia Minor acru.ss 
the continent to India, China and Japan. 

In the new world as well as in the old, simibr customs pre¬ 
vailed from a very remote period. In the great plains of North 
America the dead were buried in barrows of enormous magnitude, 
which occasionally present a remarkable similarity to the barrows 
of Great Britain. In these mounds crejiiation a|i(iear.s more 
frequently than inhumation; and both are accompanied by 
implements, weapons and ornaments of stone and bone. The 
pottery accompanying the remains is often elaborately orrui- 
mented, and the mound builders were evidently possessed of a 
higher development of taste and skill than is evinced by any of 
the modem aboriginal races, by whom the mounds and their 
contents are regarded as utterly mysterious. 

It is not to be wondered at that customs so widely spread and 
so deeply rooted as those connected with barrow-burial should 
have been difficult to eradicate. In fact, compliance with the 
Christian practice of inhumation in the cemeteries sanctioned by 
the church, was only enforced in Europie by capitularies denounc¬ 
ing the punishment of death on those who persisted in burying 
their dead after the pagan fashun or in the pagan mounds. Yet 
even in the middle ages kings of Christbn countries were buried 
with their swords and spears, and queens with their spindles and 
ornaments ; the bishop was laid in his grave with his crozier and 
comb; the priest with his chalice and vestments; and clay 
vessels filled with charcoal (answering to the urns of heathen 
times) are found in the chur^es of France and Denmark. 

Adtkoritibs.—C' anon W. Greenwcll, British Barrows (Tontion, 
1877); Dr J. Thuenam, " On Ancient British Barrows.” in . 4 rchaiio- 
logta, voU. 4Z, 43 (i8(i<j); j. R. Mortimer. Forty Ysars' Restarches 
in Burial Mounds of East Yorkshire (fxindon, lyo*}); I. Anderson, 
Senftand in Pagan Times (Edinburgh. 1886); fjr T. H. Brvee. 

" Records of Explorations among the Cairns of Arran and Bute.” in 
Proceedings of the Society of Antiq^ries of Scotland, vote. 36. 37, 38 
(1901-1903): \V. C. Boriasc, The Dolmens of Ireland (lomlon. 
1897); Dictionnaire arrhhlogiqur de la Gaule (Pans. 1875): A. P. 
Madsen, GravhoieogGravfund fra Sfmalderen t Danmark (Copenhagen, 
1900); S. MhUcr. Notdische Aliertumshunde aus Ddnemarh und 
Schleswig (Strassburg, 1897); O. Montelius. The Civilieafion of 
Sweden in Heathen Times (london, 1888), and Der Orient und 
Europe (Stockholm. 1S99) : E. CartoUhac. Lcs Ages prthistoriqws 
de 1 ‘Espagne et du Portugal (Paris. 1886); W. Gowland. " The 
Dolmens and Burial Mounds in Japan," in Arehaeologio, vol. 35 
(1897); C. Thomas, " Report on the Mound Explorations of the 
Bureau of Ethnology” {Twelfth Annual Report lor 4890-1891. 
Washington, 1894.) (J. Ak.) 

BAB 80 WB, HENRY (? 1550-159.1), English Ihiritan and 
Separatist, was bora about 1550, at Shipdam, Norfolk, of a 
family rdated by marriage to Hie lord keeper Bacon, and 
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probably to Aylmer, bishop «f London. He matriculated at 
Qare Hall, Cambridge, in November 1566, and graduated B.A. 
in 1569-1570. Aiterwaids he “ followed the court ” for some 
time, leading a frivdous if not licentious life. He was a member 
of Gray’s Inn for a few years from 1576, but was never called 
to the bar. About 1580 or 1581 he was deeply impressed by a 
sermon, whereupon he retired to the country, aixl was led by 
study and meditation to the strictest form of Puritanism. Sulv 
sequently, in what manner is not known, he came into intimate 
relations with John Greenwood, the Separatist leader, whose 
views (probably due, in part at least, to Browne’s infiuenw) 
he adored without reserve. Though not strictly resident in 
lx>ndon at this time, he was associated with “ the brethren of 
the Separation ” there, in whose secret meetings his natural 
earnestness and eloquence made him conspicuous. Greenwood 
having been imprisoned in the Clink, Borrowe came from the 
country to vi.sii him, and on the 19th of November 1586 was 
detained by the gaoler and brought tefore Archbishop Whitgift. 
He insisted on the illegality of this arrest, refused cither to take 
the ex officio oath or to give bail for future appearance, and was 
committed to the Gatehouse. After nearly six months’ detention 
and several irregular examinations before the high commissioners, 
he and Greenwood were formally indicted (May 1587) for re¬ 
cusancy under an act originally directed against Papists. They 
were ordered to find h«ivy bail for conformity, and to remain 
in the Fleet Prison until it was forthcoming. Barrowe continued 
a prisoner for the remainder of his life, nearly six years, sometimes 
in close confinement, sometimes having “ the liberty of the 
prison." He was subjected to several more examinations, once 
before the privy omncil at Whitehall on the 18th of March r588, 
as a result of petition to the queen. On these occasions he 
vigorously maintained the principle of separatism, denouncing 
the prescribed ritual of the Church as "a false worship,’’ and 
the bishops ns oppressors and persecutors. During his imprison¬ 
ments he was engaged in written contrwersy with Robert Browne 
(down to 1588), who had yielded a partial sulxnission to the 
established order, and whom he therefore accounted a renegade. 
He also wrote several vigorous treatises in defence of separatism 
and congregational independency, the most important being:— 
A True Description of the Visible Congregation of the Saints, &c. 
(>589); A Plain Reftdaiion of Mr Gifford's Boabe, intituled 
A Short Treatise Gainst the Donatistes of England (1590-1591), 
and A Brief Discovery of the False Church (1591). Others were 
written in conjunction with his fellow-prisoner. Greenwood. 
Tliese writings were taken charge of by friends and mostly 
printed in Holland. By 1590 the bishops thought it advisable 
to try other means of convincing or silencing these indomitable 
controversialists, and sent several conforming Puritan ministers 
to confer with them, but without effect. At length it was 
resolved to proceed on a capital charge of “ devising and circu¬ 
lating seditious books,’’ for which, as the law then stood, it was 
easy to secure a conviction. They were tried and sentenced 
to death on the 23rd of Msuch 1593. What followed is, happily, 
unique in the history of English misrule. The day after sentence 
they were brought out as if for execution and respited. On the 
31st of March they were taken to the gallows, and after the 
ropes had been placed about their necks were again respited. 
Finally they were hanged early on the morning of the 6th 
of April. The motive of all this is obscure, but there is tome 
evidence that the lord treasurer Burghley endeavoured to 
save their lives, and was frustrated 1 ^ Whitgift and other 
bishops. 

The opinions of Biowne and Barrowe bad much in common, 
but were not identical. Both maintained the right and duty of 
the Giurch to carry out necessary reforms without awaiting the 
permission of the civd power; and both advocated confp^a- 
tional kidependraicy. But the ideal of Browne was a spiritual 
democracy, toward which separation was only a means. 
Barrowe, on the other hand, regarded the whole established 
church order os ptdluted by the relics of Rcunan (j.tholicism, 
and insiited on sepamtion as essential to pure worship and dis- 
c^line (see furtbn Cokorbgationaush). Barrowe has been 
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credited by H. M. Dexter and others srith beiiv the author of 
the " Margreiate Tracts ”; but this it impmbaue. 

AuTHoarriss.—H. M. Dexter, The CongreeMibnatism of the last 
Three Hundred Yeem ; F. J. Powicke. Hemy Baerowt mul the Bjdled 
Church. See also R Brook, Lives of (As Puritemt sod Cooper, 
Atheuae CanlabrigieHses (1861], vol, ii. 

BASBOW-IR-FBHIIBM. a seaport and municq^, county 
and parliamentary borough of Limcathiie, England, afiiti m. 
N.W. by N. from London, on the FViniess railway, (<891) 
51,7*2; (J9or) 57,586. It lies on the seaward side of the 
hammer-shaped peninsula forming port of the district of Furness, 
between the estuary of the Dud(fen and Morecambe Bay, wfaere 
a narrow channel intervenes between the mainland and tNb long 
low island of Wabe)', on whidi the erectiem of a strotq; fort was 
undertaken by the War Office in 1904. In 1905 the connexion of 
Walncy with the mainland by a tiridge was undertaken. In 
the cbwnel is Barrow Island (among others) which is connected 
with the mainland, reclamation having been carried on until 
only a narrow drnnnel was left, which was utilized as docks. 
Barrow is of modem and remarkably rapid growth. Its rise 
was dependent primarily on the existence and working of the 
veins of pure haematite iron ore in the district of Furness (g.e.). 
At the outset Barrow merely exported the ore to the fumaoM 
of South Wales and the midlands. At the beginning of the 19th 
century this export amounted at most to a few thousand tons, 
and tliough by the middle of the century it had reached some 
50,000 in 1847 the population of Barrow was only 325. In 1846 
the first section of the Furness railway was opened, connecting 
Barrow with the mines near Dalton; in the ensuing years a 
great increase in trade justified the opening of furtlier com¬ 
munications, and in 1859 the iron works of Messrs Schneider 
& Hannay were instituted. The Barrow Haematite Sted 
Company (1866) absorbed this company, and a great output 
of steel produced by the Bessemer process was begun. Outer 
industries followed. Of these the shipbuilding worlra have sur- 
ptused the steel works in importance, the edebrated finn of 
Vickers, Sons & Maxim having a yard where they construct 
numerous ves.sels of war as well as othera There are also a 
petroleum storage establishment, a paper-pulp factory, jute 
works, and engineering and wagon works. 

The docks in the strait between Barrow Island and the main¬ 
land were constructed in 1867, and named the Devomshire and 
Buccleucb docks. The Ramsden doclaare a subsequent exten¬ 
sion. These are 24 ft. in depth. Thm are also a graving dock 
500 ft long, a dfqjositing dock accommodating vessels of 16 ft. 
draught, and two electric cranes each able to lift 150 tons. 
Hie Furness railway company is the dock authority. Passenger 
steamers run on weekdays to Belfast. 

The town is laid out in rectangular form, and contains several 
handsome churches, munici|ml buildings, exchange and other 
public buildings. An electric tramway service connects the out¬ 
skirts and the centre. There are statues of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish (assassinated at Dublin, 1882), in front of the town- 
hall, and of Sir James Ramsden (d. iSqis), managing director 
of the Furness railway and first mayor of Barrow, to whom, 
together with the duim of Dcvotishire and Buccleuch, the town 
owed much of its rise in the middle of the 19th century. The 
cottage inliabited by Geoige Romney the painter from 1742 
to 1755 has been preserved from demedition and retained as a 
memorial. Educational institutions include a school of science 
: and art, a girls’ high school and a tedmical schooL Barrow is a 
suffragan bishopric in the diocese of Carlisle. The pariiamentaiy 
borough (1885), falling within the North Lonsdale division of 
the county, returns one member. The town was incorporated 
in 1867, and became a county borough in 1888. The corporation 
consists of a mayor, 8 aklermen and 24 councilkns. Area, 
11,023 acres. 

BARRY, SIR CHABUES (1795-1860), Ei^lish architect, was 
bom in London on the a3rd of ^y 1795, the ton of a stationer. 
Hu was articled to a firm of orcliitects, with whom he resnoined 
till 1817, when he set out on a three years' tour in < Greece 
and Italy, Egypt and Palestine for the purpose of studyiiy 
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vdiitccture. On his ivtum to England in iSao he settled in 
London. One of the first isorks by which his abilitin as an 
architect became gennally {mown was the church of St Peter at 
Brighton, complete in i8a6. He built many other churches; but 
the marked prrference for Italian architecture, which he acquired 
during his travels,showed itself in various important undertakings 
of his earlier years. In 1831 he completed the Travellers’ Qub 
in Pall Malt, a splendid work in the Italian style and the first of 
its kind built in London. In the same style and on a grander 
scale he built in 1837 the Keform Qub. He was also engaged 
on numerous private mansions in London, the finest being 
Bridgewater House (t847). Birraii^ham possesses one of his 
best works in King Edward's grammar school, built in the Tudor 
style between 1833 and *836. For Manchester he designed the 
Royal Institution o' Fitu; Arts (1824) and the Athenaeum (1836); 
and for Halifax the town-hall. He was engaged fur some years 
in reconstructing the Treasury buildings, Whitehall. But his 
masterpiece, notwithstanding all unfavourable criticism, is the 
Houses of Parliament at Westminster (1840-1860). Barry was 
elected A.R.A. in 1840 and R.A. in the following year. His 
genius and achievements were recognized by the representative 
artistic bodies of the principal Eurojican nations ; and his name 
was enrolled as a member of the academies of art at Rome, 
Berlin, St Petersburg, Brussels and Stockholm. He was chosen 
F.R.S. in 1849 and was knighted by Queen Victoria in 1852. 
He died suddenly at Clnpham near lx>ndon on the 12th of May 
i860, and his remains were interred in Westminster Abbey. As 
a landscape gardener he was no less brilliant than as an architect, 
and in connexion with the building of the Houses of Parliament 
he formed schools of modelling, stone and wood carving, cabinet- 
making, metal-working, glass and decorative painting, and of 
encaustic tile-making. In 1867 appeared a life of him by his son 
Bishop Alfred Barry. A claim was thereupon set up on behalf 
of Pugin, the famous architect, who was dead and who had lieen 
Barry’s assistant, toa much larger share in the work of designing 
the Houses of Parliament than was admitted in Dr Barry’s 
narrative. The controversy raged for a time, but without 
aubstotiating Pugin's claim. 

His second son, Alfred Barry (1826- ), was educated at 

King’s College, London, and Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he was 4th wrangler and gained a first-class in the classical tripos 
in 1848. He was successively sub-warden of Trinity College, 
Glenalmond (1849-1854)^08^ master of Leeds grammar school 
(1854-1862), principal oFCheltenham CoU^e (1863-1868), and 
principal of King’s College, London (1868-1883). He was canon 
of Worcester from 1871 to 1881, and of Westminster from 1881 
to 1884. From 1884 to 1889 he served as bishop of Sydney and 
primate of Australia, and on his return to England he was 
assistant bishop in the diocese of Rochester from 1889 to 1891, 
and iwtor of St James's, Piccadilly, from 1895 to 1900. He was 
apixiintcd canon of Windsor in 1891 and assistant bishop in 
West London in 1897. Besides the life of his father mentioned 
above, he published numerous theological works. 

Another son, Edward Middleton Barry (1830-1880), was 
also an architect. He acted as assistant to his father during 
the latter years of Sir Charles’s life. On the death of his father, 
the duty of completing the latter’s unfinished work devolved 
upon him. Amongst other buildings thus completed were the 
Houses of Parliament at Westmimster (see Architecture, fig. 
91, and Plate X. fig. 118), and Halifax town-hall (W. fig. 9^. 
In 1861 he was elected an associate of the Royal Academy ; and 
in 1869 a lull academician. From 1873 till his death he held the 
Ad^emy’s professorship of architecture. Among other buildings 
designed Iqr him were Covent Garden theatre. Charing Owb and 
Cannon Street hotels, the Birmingham and Midland Institute, 
new galleries for the National Gallery and new chambers for the 
Inner Temple. He died on the 27th of January 1880. 

The youngest ton. Sir John Wolfe Wolfe-Barrv (1836- 
), the eminent engineer, who assumed the additional name of 
Wolfe in 1898, was educated at Glenalmond, and was articled as 
engineering pupil to Sir John Hawkthaw, with whom he was 
associated in the building of the railway bridges suross the 
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Thames at Chori^ Cross and Cannon Street. In 1867 he began 
to practise on his own account, and soon giuned an extensive 
connexion with railway companies, both in Great Britain and 
in other countries. Among the works on which he was engaged 
were extensions (rf the Metropolitan District railway, the St 
Paul’s station and bridge of the London, Chatham & Dover 
railway, the Barry Docks of the Barry railway company near 
Cardiff, and the Tower and new Kew bridges over the Thames. 
On the completion of the Tower Brieve in 1894, he was made a 
C.B., becon^ K.C.B, three years later. He served on several 
royal commissions, including those on Irish Public Works (1886- 
1890), Highlands and Islands of Scotland (1889-1890), Accidents 
to Railway Servants (1899-1900), Port of London (1900-1902), 
and London Traffic (1903-1905). He was elected president of 
the Institution of QvU Engineers in 1896, and published books on 
Railway Appliances (1874), and, with Sir F. J. Bramwell, on 
Railways Locomotives (1882). 

BARRY, ELIZABETH (1658-1713), English actress, of whose 
early life the details are meagre. At first she was so unsuccessful 
on the stage as to be more than once dismissed ; but she was 
coached by her lover the earl of Rochester, who had laid a wager 
that in a short time he would make a first-rate actress of her, and 
the results confirmed his judgment. Mrs Barry’s performance 
as Isabella, queen of Hungary, in the earl of Orrery’s Mustapha, 
was said to have caused Charies 11 . and the duke and duchess 
of York so much delight that the duchess took les-sons in English 
from her, and when she became queen she gave Mrs Barry her 
coroimtion robes in which to appear as Elizabeth in Banks’s 
Earl of Essex. Mrs Barry is said to have created over 100 parts, 
and she was particularly successful in the plays of Thomas Otway. 
Betterton says that her acting gAve “ success to plays tliat 
would disgust the most patient reader.” Dryden pronounced 
her “ always excellent.” Cibber is authority for the statement 
that it was on her bclialf that benefits, which up to tlmt time 
were reserved for authors, were first established for actors by 
command of James 11 . Mrs Barry had a child by Lord Rochester 
and a second by Sir George Etheredge, both of whom were 
provided for by their fathers. In 1709 she retired from the stage 
and died on the 7th of November 1713. 

BARRY, JAMES (1741-1806), English painter, was bom at 
Cork on the i ith of October 1741. His father had been a builder, 
and, at one time of his life, a coasting trader between the two 
countries of England and Ireland. To this business of trader 
James was destined, and he actually made when a boy several 
voyages; but he manifested such an aversion to the life and 
i habits of a sailor as to induce his father to suffer him to pursue 
his own inclinations, which led strongly towards drawing and 
study. At the schools in Cork to which he was sent he was 
regarded as a prodigy. About the age of seventeen he first 
attempted oil-painting, and between that and the age of twenty- 
two, when he first went to Dublin, he produced several large 
pictures, which decorated his father’s house, such as “ Aeneas 
escaping with his Family from the Flames of Troy,” “ Susanna and 
the Elders,” “ Daniel in the Lions’ Den,” &c. At this period he 
also produced the painting which first brought him into public 
notice, and gained him the acquaintance and patronage of Edmund 
Burke. The picture was founded on an old tradition of the land¬ 
ing of St Patrick on the sea-coast of Cashel', and of the conversion 
and baptism of the king of that district by the patron saint of 
Ireland. It was exhibited in London in 1762 or 1763. 

By the liberality of Burke and his other friends, Barry in the 
latter part of 1765 was enabled to go abroad. He went first to 
Paris, then to Rome, where he remained upwards of three years, 
from Rome to Florence and Bologna, and thence home through 
'Venice. His letters to the Burkes, giving an account of Raphael, 
Michelangelo, Titian and Leonardo da Vinci, show lemarkable 
insight. Barry painted two pictures while abroad, an Adam and 
Eve, and a Philoctetes, neither of them of any merit. Soon after 
his return to England in 1771 he produced his picture of Venus, 
which was compared, though with Utrie justice, to the Galatea 
of Raphael, the Venus of Utian and the Venus de Medici. In 
1773 he exfobited his" “ JuiMter and Juno on Mount Ida.” His 
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“ Death of Genaal Wolfe," in which the British and French 
soldiers are represented in very primitive costumes, was con¬ 
sidered as a failing-oS from his great style of art. His fondness 
for Greek costume was assigned by his admirers as the cause of 
his reluctance to pamt portraits. His failure to go on with a 
portrait of Burke which he had begun caused a misunderstanding 
with his early patron. The diderence between them is said to 
have been widened by Burke’s growing intitnacy with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and by Btmry’s feeling some little jealousy of the fame 
and fortune of his rival “ in a humbler walk of the art.” About 
the same time he painted a pair of classical subjects. Mercury 
inventing the lyre, and Narcissus looking at himself in the water, 
the last suggested to him by Burke. He also painted a historical 
picture of Chiron and Achilles, and another of the story of 
Stratonicc, for which last the duke of Richmond gave him a 
hundred guineas. In 1773 it was proposed to decorate the interior 
of St Paul’s with historic^ and sacred subjects; but the plan fell 
to the ground, from not meeting with the concurrence of the 
bishop of London and the archbishop of Canterbury. Barry was 
much mortified at the failure, for he had in anticipation fixed 
upon the subject he intended to paint—the rejection of Christ by 
the Jews when Pilate proposes his release. In 1773 he published 
An Inquiry into the real and imaginary Obstructions to the Acquisi¬ 
tion of the Arts in England, vindicating the capacity of the English 
for the fine arts and tracing their stow progress hitherto to the 
Reformation, to political and civil dissensions, and lastly to the 
general direction of the public mind to mechanics, manufactures 
and commerce. In 1774 a proposal was made tlirough Valentine 
Green to Reynolds, West, Qpriani, Barry, and other artists to 
ornament the great room of the Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures and Commerce in the Adclplti with historical 
and allegorical paintings. I’his proposal was at the time rejected 
by the artists themselves ; but in 1777 Barry made an offer to 
paint the whole on condition of l)eing allowed the choice of his 
subjects, and being paid by the society the expenses of canvas, 
paints and models. His offer was accepted, and he finished the 
series of pictures at the end of seven years to the entire satisfac¬ 
tion of the members of the society, who granted him two exhibi¬ 
tions, and at different periods voted him 50 guineas, their gold 
medal and 200 guineas. Of the six paintings making up the 
series, only one, that of the Olympic Games, shows any artistic 
power. 

Soon after his return from the continent Barry had been chosen 
a member of the Royal Academy ; and in 1782 he was appointed 
professor of painting in the room of Mr Penny with a salary of 
£30 a year. Among other things, he insisted on the necessity of 
purchasing a collection of pictures by the best masters as m(^els 
for the students, and proposed several of those in the Orleans 
collection. This recommendation was not relished, and in 1799 
Barry was expelled from the academy, soon after the appearance 
of his Letter to the Dilettanti Society, a very amusing but eccentric 
publication, full of enthusiasm for his art and at the same time of 
contempt for the living professors of it. After the loss of his 
salary, a subscription was set on foot by the earl of Buchan to 
relieve him from his difficulties, and to settle him in a larger house 
to finish his picture of Pandora. The subscription amounted to 
£1000, with which an annuity was bought, but on the 6th of 
February 1806 he was seised with illness and died on the 22nd 
of the same month. On the t4tb of March his remains were 
interred in St Paul’s. 

As an artist, Barry was more distinguished for the strength of 
his conceptions, and for his resolute and persistent determination 
to apiffy himself only to great subjects, than for his skill in 
designing or for beauty in his colouring. His drawing is rarely 
jtood, his ct^uring freqimitly wretclwd. He was extremely 
impidiive and unequal; sometimes morose, sometimes sociable 
and urbane; jealout of his contemporaries, and yet capable of 
pronouncing a splendid eulogy on Reynolds. 

BABIY, Bn MKMOin) <1813-1880). British colonial judge, 
son of Major-General H. G. Ba^, of Ballyclough, Co. Cork, was 
educated at a nulitary school in Kent, and at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and was called to the Irish bar in 1838. He emigra^ 
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to Ausbolia, and after a short stay at Sydn^ wmt to Melbourne, 
with which dty he was ever afterwards clo^y identified. After 
practising his profession for some years, he beoune commissioner 
of the court of requests, and after the creation in 1851 of the 
colony of Victoria, out of the Port Phillip district of Mew South 
Wales, was the first solicitor-general with a seat in the legisla¬ 
tive and executive councils. Subsequently he held the offim of 
judge of the Supreme Court.actingchief-justice and administnttor 
of the government. He represented Victoria at the . London 
Intenuitional Exhibition of 1862 and at the Philadelphia 
Exhibition of 1876. He was knighted in i860 and was ermted 
K.C.M.G. in 1877. Sir Redmond Barry was the first person 
in Victoria to take an interest in higher education, and induced 
the local government to expend large sums of money upon that 
object. He was tlte founder of the university of Melbourne 
(1853), of wliich he was tlie first chancellor, was president of the 
Mei^urne public library (1854), national gallery and museum, 
and was one of the first to foster the volunteer movement in 
Australia. To his exertions is due the prosperity of the two 
institutions with which his memory is identified. 

BARRY, SPRANGER (1719-1777), British actor, was bom in 
Dublin on the 23rd of November 1719, the son of a silversmitli, 
to whose business he was brought up. His first appearance on 
the stage was at the Smock Alley theatre on the sth of E'ebruaty 
1744, and his engagement at once increased its prosperity. His 
first London appearance was made in 1746 as Othello at Drury 
lame. Here his talents were speedily recognized, and in Hamlet 
and Macbeth he alternated with Garrick, arousing the latter’s 
jealousy by his success as Romeo. This resulted in his leaving 
Drury Lane for Caivent Garden in 1750, accompanied by Mrs 
Cibber, his Juliet. Both houses now at once put on Romeo and 
Juliet for a scries of rival performances, and Barry’s impersona¬ 
tion was preferred by the critics to Garrick's. In 1758 Barry 
built the Crow Street theatre, Dublin, and later a new theatre 
in Cork, but he was nut successful as a manager and returned 
to London to play at the Haymarkct, then under the manage¬ 
ment of Foote, As his second wife, he married in 1768 tiie 
actress Mrs Dancer (1734 -1801), and he and Mrs Barry played 
under Garrick's management, Bany appearing in 1767, after 
ten years’ absence from the stage, in Othello, his greatest part. 
In 1774 they both moved to Covent Garden, where Barry re¬ 
mained until his death on the loth of January 1777. He was 
a sii^larly handsome man, with the advantage of height which 
Garnck lacked. 

His second wife, Ann Street Barry, was bom in Bath 
in 1734, the daughter of an apothecary. Early in life she married 
an actor of the name of Dancer, and it was as Mrs Dancer that 
she made her first recorded appearance in 1758 as Cordelia to 
Spranger Barry’s Lear at the Crow Street theatre. During the 
next nine years she played all the leading tragic parts, but 
without any great success, and it was not until she came to Drury 
Lane with Barry that her reputation advanced to the high point 
at which it afterwards stood. After his death, she remained at 
Covent Garden and married a man much younger than herself, 
named Crawford, being first billed os Mrs Crawford in 1778. 
Her last appearanceis said to have been at Lady Randolph in 
Douglas at Covent Garden in xq(^. This part, and that of 
Desdemona, were among her great impersonations; in both she 
was considered by some critics superior to Mrs Siddons, who 
expressed her fear of her.in one of her letters. She died on the 
apth of November 1801 and was buried in-Westminster Abbey. 

BARRY, on urban district and seaport of Glamorganshire, 
Wales, on the Bristol Channel, 153 m. by rail from London and 
8 m. S.W. from Cardiff. Its station is a terminus on the Barry 
railway, which starts at Hafod in the Rhondda Valley, where 
it joins the Toff Vale railway, having also junctions with the same 
line for Aberdare and Merthyr at Treforest, and for Cardiff and 
Penarth at Cogan, and with the Great Western main line at 
Petentone and St Fagans. A branch from the main line at 
Tyn-y-caean connects with the Rhymney railway, tite London 
& North-Western railway, and the Brecon & Mertl^r 
railway. The Vale of C^morgan railway (which is worked by 
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tbe Bftrty company and hoi a junction with the Great Weatem 
railway at Bridgend) affords a direct route to Barry from the 
Llynvi, Ogmore and Garw coalfields. The urban district of 
Barry, with a population in 1901 of 27,030, comprises the 
ecclesiastical parishes of Barry, Cadoxton, Merthyr-Dovan, 
and a portion of Sully in which is included Barry Island (194 
acres), now, however, joined to the mainland. The total popu¬ 
lation of this area in 1881 was only about 500, that of Barry 
village alone being only 85. A small brook named Barri runs 
here into the sea, whence the jdacc was formerly known in Welsh 
as Aber-Bani, but the name of both tbe river and the island is 
supposed to be derived from Baruch, a Welsh saint of the 7th 
century, who had a cell on the island. His chapel (which still 
existed in Lcland’s time) was a place, of pilgrimage in the middle 
skges. According to Giraldus, his own family derived its name 
de Barri from the island which they once owned. One of the 
followers of Fitzhimon settled at Harry cbont the end of the 
nrii century, building there a ca,stle of which only a gateway 
remains. Besides the small old parish churches of Merthyr- 
Dovan and Cadoxton, and the rebuilt parish church of Barry, 
there are four modem churches (in one of which Welsh services 
are held). There are about thirty nonconformist chapels, 
in nearly a third of which the services are Welsh. There are 
also a Roman Catholic church, and one for German and 
Scandinavian seamen. The other public buildings arc a county 
intermediate school for 250 boys and girls, built in 1896, a free 
library (opened in 1892) with four branch reading-rooms, a 
seamen's institute, the Barry market, built in 1890 at a cost 
of £3500 (but now ased as a concert-hall), and Rorailly hall 
for public meetings. 

Barry owes its seaport to the determination of a number of 
colliery owners to secure an alternative port to Cardiff, with 
an independent railway to it from the coalfields. After failing 
in 1883, they obtained parliamentary powers for this purpose 
in 1884, and tbe first sod of the new dock at Barry was cut in 
November of that year. The docks arc 114 acres in extent, 
and have accommodation for the largest vessels afloat. Dock 
No. I, opened on the i8th of July 1889, is 73 acres (with a basin 
of 7 acres) and occupies the eastern side of the old channel 
lietwecn the island and the mainland, having a well-sheltered 
deep-sea entrance. There is good anchorage between Barry 
and Sully islands. Dock No. 2 (34 acres) was opened on the 
loth of October 1898. There are 41 acres of timlier-ponds 
and three large graving-docks. For loading the coal there are 
thirty fixed and seven movable coal-hoists. The total tonnage 
of the exports in 1906 was 9,757,380 (all of which, except 26,491 
tons, was cool), and of the imports 506,103 tons. 

BAR-^AUbI. JACOB or DIOMYBIUB,' tire best-known and 
most voluminous writer in the Syrian Jocohite church of the 
lath century, was, like Bar-Hebmeus, a native of Malaria on the 
Upper Euphrates. In 1154 he was created bishop of Mar'ash 
by the patriarch Athanashis Vlll.; a year later tiie diocese of 
Mubb6g was added to his chsuge. In 1166 Michael I., the 
successor of Athonosiut, transferred him to riie metropolitan see 
of Anud in Mesopotamia, and there he retruiined till bis death 
in 1171. A Icmg account of his writings, with copious extracts 
from some of them, has been given by Assemani (BiM. Orient, ii. 
K>. 156-211); and W. Wright (Syn'tKliibfariire.pp. 246-250) has 
added further particulars as to the MSS. in which they ore 
contained. ProDobly the most importamt ore his exhaustive 
commentaries on text of the Old and New Testaments, in 
which he has skSfuUy interwoven uril summarized the inter- 
pretations of previons writers such os Ephrem, Chrysostom, 
Cyril, Moees Boi-KephA and John of DftiA, whom he mentions 
tether in the preface to his commentary on St Matthew. 
Among his other main works ore a treatise ogstinst heretics, 
OMKaining inttr ofw a poiemic against the Jews and rite Mahom- 
aedons; lituigioM taeatises, epistles and hamilies. His com¬ 
mentaries on the Gospels were to some extent used fay Dudley 
Loftus in the 17th century. But the systematic editing of hiis 

> Jacob won bis baptismal name: Dhmyaius ha oasumed when 
Gonaocatted to tbs bitnapric. 


works was only begun in 1903 with H. Labourt’s edition and 
translation of his Expaatien of the LiUtrgy (Paris). His com¬ 
mentaries mi the Gospels have been edited and translated by 
. Sedla6ek and J. 6. Chabot (Fasc. I., Paris, 1906), and the 
yriac text of the treatise against the Jews has been edited by 
J. de Zwaan (Leiden, 1906). Bor-Salltn was undoubtedly an 
able theologian; his vigour combined with terseness m argument 
is well seen, for instance, in the introductory' sections of his 
commentary on St Matthew. Of his originality it is hard to 
judge, as he does not usually indicate in detail the sources of his 
arguments and interpretations. He does not, however, claim 
for himself to be more than a compiler, at least in his com¬ 
mentaries. His Syriac style is good, considering the lateness of 
the period at which he wrote. • (N. M.) 

BARSI, a town of British India, in tbe Sholapur district of 
Bombay, lying within a tract entirely surrounded by the 
Nizam’s dominions. Pop. (1901) 24,242. Bars! is a flourishing 
centre of trade, exporting to Bombay large quantities of cotton 
and oil-seeds. It has several factories for ginning and pressing 
cotton—some on a large scale. It is cormected with the main 
line of the Great Indian Peninsula railway bv a light railway. 

BAR-SUR-AUBE, a town of north-eastern France, capital of 
an arrondissement in the department of Aube, 34 m. E. by S. of 
Troyes on the main line of the Eastern railway between that 
town and Belfort. Pop. (1906) 4276. Bar-sur-Aube lies at the 
foot of hills on the right bank of the Aube at its confluence with 
the Brosse. A circle of boulevards occupies the site of the old 
ramparts, fragments of which still remain. Of the ecclesiastical 
buildings, the most noteworthy are St Pierre and St Madou, 
both dating mainly from the end of the 12th century. St Pierre 
has wooden exterior galleries and two fine Gothic porches. The 
.sacristy of St Madou is conjectured to have formed the chapel 
of the castle of the counts of Bar, of which the square tower 
flanking the north side of the church formed the entrance. The 
town is the seat of a sub-prefect, and the public institutions 
include a tribunal of first instance and a communal college. 
Flour-milling, tanning, and the manufacture of brandy, hosiery 
and agricultural implements are carried on. The wine of the 
district is much esteemed. 

Traces of a Roman settlement have been found on hills to the 
south of the town. Under the domination of the counts of Cham¬ 
pagne, it became the scene of inqwrtant fairs which did not cea.se 
till 1^8. In 1814 several actions between the French and the 
army of the allies took place at Bar-sur-Aube (see Napoleonic 
Wass). 

BAR-SUR-BEINB, a town of eastern Fiance, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Aube, on the left bank of the 
Seine, 20 m. S.E. of Troyes by the Eastern railway. Pop. (1906) 
2812. The town lies at the foot of a wooded hill on which stand 
the ruins of the castle of the counts of Bar, and is composed 
chiefly of one long street, bordered in places by houses of the i6th 
century. Its principal building is the churdi of St Etienne, of 
the 16th and 17th centuries, which contains some fine stained 
glass. Bar-sur-Seine has a sub-prefecture and a tribunal of 
first instance. Tanning, dyeing, flour-milling, brandy-distilling 
: and the manufacture of gloss are among the industries. The 
Canal de la Haute-Seine begins at this point The town was 
devastated in 1359 by the English, when, according to Froissart, 
no fewer than 900 mansions were burnt. Afterwards it suffered 
greatly in the religious wars of the 16th century. 

BART, JEAN (1651-1702) French naval commander, son of 
a fisherman, was born in Dunkirk on the aist of OctobW 1651. 
He served when young in the Dutch navy, but when war broke 
out between Louis Xllf. and Holland in 1672 he entered the 
French service. He gained great distinction in the Mediterranean, 
where he held on insular sort of commission, not being then oUe 
from ha low bhth to receive a command in the navy. His 
success was so great, however, that be was mode a lieutenant in 
1679. He rose rapidly to the nnk of captain and then to that 
of admiral The peace of Ryswidk put a dose to hh active 
service. Many weedotes aie nanotod of tli» courage and blunt- 
ness of the nncnltivatcd sailor, trtiA heeama the popular hno 
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of the French naval service. The town of Dunkirk has honoured 
his memory by a statue and by naming a public square after him. 

See Richer, Vse de Jb»» Baad (tySo), and many editions amce; 
Vanderi-st. Huioirt ii» Juan Bart. 

BARTAN, more correctly Bartin, a town in the vilayet of 
Kastamuni, Asiatic Turkey, retaining the name of the ancient 
village Parthcnia and situated near the mouth of the Bartan-su 
(anc. Partkenius), which formed part of the boundary between 
Bithynia and Paphlagonia. Various aetiological explanations 
of the name Parthenius were given by the ancients, e.g. that the 
maiden Artemis hunted on its banks, or that the flow of its waters 
was gentle and maiden-like. The town, which is the residence 
of a kdimdtam, is built on two low limestone hills and its streets 
are paved with limestone blocks. It is noted for the fine box¬ 
wood grown in the vicinity, is a port of call for Black .Sea coasting 
steamers and carries on a considerate trade with Constantinople 
which might be increa.sed were it not for the obstruction of tire 
harbour a bar. Pop. 8677, according to Cuinet, La Tm^tuc 
d'Asie (>894). 

BARTELS, HANS VON (1856- ), German painter, was bom 

in Hamburg, the son of Dr N. F. F. von Bartels, a Russian 
government official. He studied first under the marine pointer 
K. Hardorff in Hamburg, then under C. Schweitaer in Diisseldorf 
and C. Oesterloy in Hamburg, and finally at the Berlin School of 
Art. After travelling extensively, especially in Italy, he settled 
in Munich in 1885 and was appointed professor of painting in 
189T. An oil painter of great power, he is one of the leading 
German water-colour painters, mainly of marines and scenes of 
fishing life, painted with rude vigour and a great display of 
technical skill. He excels in storm scenes and m depicting the 
strong, healthy fishing-folk of the northern coasts. He bf«ame 
an honorary member of leading English, German, Dutch, Belgian 
and Austrian art societies. Among his princqial works are;— 
".Sturmflut” (Berlin Gallery); “Lonely Beach” (Hungarian 
National Gallery); “ Potato Harvest—^Riigen ” (Prague); 

“ Storm—Borfiholm ” (German emperor’s collection); and 
“ Moonlight on the Zuyder Zee ” (New Pinakothek, Munich). 

BARTENSTBIN, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of 
Prussia, on the Alle, .■?4 m. S. of Konigsberg by rail. Pop. (igoo) 
6805. It has a considerable trade in corn and live stock, and its 
industries comprise founding and carriage-building, tanneries, 
breweries and potteries. Bartenstein is celebrated for the treaty 
concluded here on the *6th of April 1807, between Prussia and 
Rus.sia. 

BARTER (from Fr. baratn, to truck, to exchange), the ex¬ 
change of commodities for commodities, in contra-distinction 
tp the exchange of commodities for money. Barter was the 
simplest form of trading among primitive communities, but its 
inconveniences led, at an early stage of civilisation, to the adoption 
of metals as mediums of exchange. Barter, however, is still very 
common in dealings with uncivilized peoples, and traders in 
many countries find that the most satisfactory method of 
effecting exchange is to furnish themselves with such commodities 
as weapons, tools and ornaments, which are more readily taken 
than money. 

For the history of barter and the steps by which a svstem of 
currency was gradually evolved, sec Momey. Consult alra W. S. 
jevons. Money and the Metkanism 0/ Exchange ; A. Monhall, 
Economies ; W. Ridgeway, Origin of Currency and Weight Standards. 

BABTET (Rignault), XEANNE JPUA (1854- ), French 

actress, was bom in Paris and trained at the Conservatoire. In 
1873 she began a successful career at the Vaudeville, and in 1879 
was engaged at the Comidic Fnuifaise, of which ^e became a 
Sttciitaire in 1880. For many years slie played the chief parts 
both in tn^edy and oomedy, her grand style and exqpisite 
finesse making her supreme ammig the you^er actresses on the 
French stage. She had a season in London in 1908, when her 
consummate art was displayed in a number of parts. 

BARTH. HKIHBICH (18S1-1865), German ei^orer, was bom I 
at Hambi^ on the z6th of FebtWy iSsi, and educated at 
Berln University, where he graduated in 1844. He had already 
visitad Italy and Sicily and bad formed a plui to journey through 
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the Mediterranean countrieg. After studying Ai^e in I«ndan 
he set out on hit travds in 1845. From Tangier he made his way 
overland throughout the length of North Africa, visiting die 
sites of the ancient cities of Batbaty and Cyramdea. He also 
travelled through Egypt, ascending the Nile to Wadi Haifa and 
crossing the desert to Berenice. While in Egypt he was attacked 
and wounded by robbers. Crossing die Siniu peninsula he 
trayersed I'alestine, Syria, Asia Minor, Turkey and Greece, 
everywhere examining the remains of antiquity ; and retumed 
to Berlin in 1847. For a time he was engaged there as PwiruU- 
doerni, and in preparing for publication the narrative of his 
Wanderungen durch die Kustetdander des idiUelmeetet, which 
appeared in 1849. 

At the instance of Bunsen and other scientists, Barth and 
Adolf Overweg, a Prussian astronomer, were appointed colleagues 
of James Richardson, an explorer of the Sahara who had been 
selected by the British government to open up commercial 
relations with the states of the central and western Sudan. The 
)wty left Tripoli early in 1850, but the deaths of Richardson 
(March 1851) and Overweg (September 1852) left Barth to carry 
on the mission alone. He returned to Europe in September 1855, 
after one of the roost fruitful expeditions ever undertaken in 
inner Africa. In addition to journeys emross the Sahara, Barth 
traversed the country from Lake Chad and Bogirmi on the east 
to Timbuktu on the west and Cameroon on tlie south, making 
prolonged sojourns in the ancient sultanates or emirates of 
Bornu, Kano, Nupe, Sokuto and Gando and at Timbuktu. He 
studied minutely the topography, history, civilizations and 
resources of the countries he visited. The story of his travels 
was published simultaneously in English and German, under 
the title Travels and Discueeries in North and Central Africa 
(1857-1858,5 vols.). For atxmracy, interest, variety and extent 
: of information Barth’s Traneh luive few rivals among works of 
the kind. It is a biK>k that will always rank as a standard 
authority on the regions in question, of which a great part, under 
the name of Nigeria, has since come under British rule. Except 
a C.B., Barth himself received no recognition of his services from 
the British government. He returned to Germany, where he 
prepared a collection of Central African vocabularies (Gotha, 
1862-1866). In 1858 he undertook another journey in Asia Minor, 
and in 1862 visited Turkey in Europe. In the following year he 
was appointed professor of geography at Berlin University and 
president of the Geographical ^iety. He died at Berlin on the 
25th of November 1865. 

Her Schul>crt'» Hrinrieh Barth, der Bahnhrrcher der deutschen 
Afrikaforschung (Berlin, 1B97). An edition ol the Travels in two 
volumes was published in London in 1890 (Minorva Library of 
Fatnou.s Books), 

BARTH, KASPAR VON (1587-1658), German philologist, was 
born at Mstrin in tlie province of Brandenbu^ on tlie 21st 
of June 1587. He was an extremely precocious child, and 
was looked upon as a marvel of learning. After studying at 
Gotha, Eisenach, Wittenberg and Jena, he travelled extensively, 
visiting most of the countries of Europe. Too independent to 
accept any n^lar post, lie lived alternately at Htffie and on 
his property at Sellerhausen near Leipzig. In 1636, his library 
and MSS. at Sellerhausen having been destroy^ by fire, 
removed to the Paulinum at Leipzig, where h'' ffied on the 17th 
of Sqitember 1658. Barth was a very voluminous writer; his 
works, which were the fruits of extensive reading and a retentive 
memory, are unmetbodkal and uncritical and marred by want 
of taste and of clearness. He appears to have been excessively 
vain and tA an unamiable disposition. Of his writings the most 
important are; Adversaria (1634), a storehouse of miscellaneous 
iei^ng, deaiii^ not only with classical but also with medieval 
and modem writers; and commentaries on Oaudian (i6zb, 1650) 
and Statius (1664). 

BARTH, a town of Gramany, in the kingdom of Prussia, on the 
Borther Bodden, a lake connecting with the Baltic, 15 m. N.W. 
from Stralsund by rail Pcm. (1900) 7070. It oontaim a fine 
Gothic Protestant church (St Mary’s) dating from the sgth 
century and las several edtKational establishments, notably a 
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idiool of fouiumsbip. It* industries comprise iron-founding, 
■Up-building, brewing, and the manufacture of cigars, leather 
and tinned There is an active export trade in grain. 

BARTHlUEMy, ANATOLE JEAN-BAPTlffTE ANTOINE OE 

(1831-1904), French archaeologist and numismatist, was bom 
at Reims on the ist of July 1821, and died at Ville d’Avray on 
the S7tb of June 1904. In collaboration with J. Geslin de 
Bourgogne he puUished 6uides s»r la rtvolution tn Bretagne in 
1858, and between 1855 and 1879 an exhaustive work in six 
volumes on the Ancietis heches de Bretagne; hisioire et monu¬ 
ments. In 1880 appeared the Choix de documents inedits sur 
I'histoire de la ligue en Bretagne, by himself alone. But it was, 
almve all, his numismatical work which established his reputation. 
This included several popular publications, such as the Nouveau 
manud complet de numismatigue andenne (1851 ; second edition, 
revised, 1890), and the Nouveau manuel complet de numismalique 
du moyen age el moderne (1853; new edition revised by Adrien 
Planchet), and a large number of monographs and articles in the 
technical reviews. The following may be specially mentioned : 
Numismalique merovingienne (1865); Essai sur la monnaie 
parisis (i 8’J4) ; Note sur I'origine de la monnaie tournoise (1896); 
and in the series of instructions issued by the Comite des travaux 
htstoriques et scientifiques he edited the numlier on La Numis- 
matique de la France (1891). In 1887 he was elected a member 
of tlw Acadimie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres. 

His younger brother, liiMruARD Marie, comte de Barthdlcmy, 
who was born at Angers in 1830, Iras published a number of 
documents upon the ancient French nobility and upon the 
history of Champagne. 

BARTHiLEMY, AUOUSTE HABSEH. 1 .B (1796-1867), French 
satirical poet, was tom at Marseilles in 1796. His name can 
hardly be separated from that of his friend and compatriot, 
J. P. A. Miry (1798-18^), with whom he carried on so intimate 
a collaboration that it is not possible to distinguish their person¬ 
alities in their joint works. After having established some local 
reputation as a poet, Barth6iemy went to Paris, where by one of 
his first eEorXs, Le Sacre de Charles Af(i825)hegained the favour 
of the court. His eneigies, however, were soon enlisted in the 
service of the opposition party. In 1825 appeared a clever 
political satire, Les Sidiennes, fallowed by La Villeliade ou la 
prise du chdteau de Rivoli (1827), La Corbiiriide (1827), /.a 
PeyronnHde (1827), the joint productions of Barth 61 emy and M6rv. 
The success was imme^ate and pronounced; fifteen editions of 
the VilUltade were called for during the year. A rapid succes¬ 
sion of political squibs and satires was now poured forth by 
the authors, among the most remarkable being Biographie des 
quarante de I'academie francaise (1826) and Napoleon en figypte 
(1828), which passed through nearly a dozen editions in a year. 
In 1829 Barth6lemy was imprisoned and fined 1000 francs for 
the publication of their FUs de I’homtne, a poem on the duke of 
Keichstadt, Napoleon's son. The Revolution of 1830 liberated 
him ; and in company with M6ry, he celebrated the triumph of 
the people in one of their most brilliant efforts, L’Insurrection. 
From March 1831 to April 1832 they produced a series of verse 
satires iuued weekly, the Nimisis, attacking the government 
and ministers of Louis Philippe. The small pension of which 
BarthMemy was the recipient was stopped. When the publica¬ 
tion ceased tl^ was a strong suspicion that Barth6lemy had been 
paid for bis sitence. in 1833 he published an anonymous poem, 
supporting tome acts of the government which were peculiarly 
otmxious to the Liberal party. This change of front destroyed 
hi* influence and his later writings passed unnoticed. For the 
next few years he enjoyed a han(£ome pwision from the govern- 
inent and refnuned from all satirical writing. He again resumed 
hit old style in 1844 but without the former success. From 
that date he (^tented himself with merely occasional poems. 
Barthilemy died on the 33rd of August 1867 at Marseilles. 
Joseph Miry was an ardent romanricist and wrote a great number 
of stories now forgotten. He produced several pieces at the Paris 
theatres, and nlso coBaborated with Girard de Nerval in adapta¬ 
tions from ShakespesK and in other plays. He received a pension 
from Napoleon III. and died in Paris on the 16th of June 1866. 


The CEuvres of Barthilemy and Miry were coUectod, with a notice 
by 1 .. Keytoud, in 1831 (4 vols.). See also BarthHemy et Miry 
iludiis splctalement dans teurs rapports avec la ligiende napolionienne, 
by Jules Garsou in vol. Iviii. of the Mimoires of the Acadimiu 
Royale . . . de Belgique, which contains full information on boSi 
authors. 

BARTHELEMY, FRANfiOlS, Marquis de (1747 or 1750- 
1830). Frendt politician, was educated by his uncle the abbi Jean 
Jacques Barthilemy for a diplomatic career, and after serving as 
secretary of legation in Sweden, in Switzerland and in England, 
was appomted minister plenipotentiary in Switzerland, in which 
capacity he negotiated the treaties of Basel with Prussia and Spain 
(1795). Elected a member of the 1 lirectory in May 1797, through 
royalist influence, he was arrested at the coup d’etat of the 18 
Fructidor (17th of September 1797) and deported to French 
Guiana, but escaped and made his way to the United States 
and then to England. He returned to France after the iK 
Bruraaire, entered the senate in February 1800 and contributed 
to the establishment of the consulship for life and the empire. In 
1814 he abandoned Napoleon, took part in the drawing up of the 
constitutional charter and was named peer of France. During 
the Hundred Days he lived in concealment, and after the second 
Restoration obtained the title marquis, and in 1819 introduced a 
motion in the chamber of peen tending to render the electoral law 
more aristocratic. 

His I’apiers have been pubtislicd by J. Kaulck, 4 vols. (Pans, 
i88()-i888). See A. Sorcl, VEurope et to Rivolution Itanfaise, iv. 
(Paris, 1892); L,. Sciout, Le Directoire (Paris. 1895). 

BARTHBLEMY, jean JACQUES (1716-1795) French writer 
and numismatist, was born on the 20th of January 1716 at Cissis, 
in Provence. He was educated first at the college of the Oratory 
in Marseilles, and afterwards at that of the Jesuits in the same 
city. While studying for the priesthood, which he intended to 
join, he devoted much attention to oriental languages, and was 
introduced by his friend M. CAry of Marseilles to the study of 
classical antiquities, particularly in the department of numis¬ 
matics. In 1744 he went to Paris with a letter of introduction to 
M. Gros de Boze, perpetual secretary of the Academy of Inscrip¬ 
tions and Belles-lettres and keeper of the royal coliectionof medals. 
He became assistant to de Boze, on whose death (1753) became 
keeper of the medals. In 1755 he accompanied the French 
ambassador, M. de Stainville, afterwards due de Chmseul, to 
Italy, where he spent three years in archaeolc^ical research. 
Choiseul had a great regard for Barthilemy, and on his return to 
France, Barthilemy became an inmate of his house, and received 
valuable preferments from his patron. In 1789, after the 
publication of his Voyage du jeune Anacharsis, he was elected 
a member of the French Academy. During the Revolution 
Barthilemy was arrested as an aristocrat. The Committee of 
Public Safety, however, were no sooner informed by the duchess 
of Choiseul of the arrest, than they gave orders for his immediate 
release, and in 1793 he was nominated librarian of the Biblio- 
thique Nationale, He refused this post but resumed his old 
functions as keeper of medals, and enriched the national collection 
by many valuable accessions. Barthilemy died on the 30th of 
April 1795. 

Barthilemy was the author of a number of learned works on 
^tiquarian subjects, but the great work on which his fame rests 
is Voyage du jeune Anacharsis en Grice, vers le milieu du quatriime 
siide avant Lire chritienne (4 vols., 1787). He had begun it in 
1757 and had been working on it for thirty years. The hero, a 
young ^thian descended from the famous philosopher Ana¬ 
charsis, is supposed to repair to Greece for instruction in his early 
youth, and after making the tour of her republics, colonies and 
islands, to return to his native country and write this book in his 
old ^e, after the Macedonian hero had overturned the Persian 
empire. In the manner of modern travellers, he gives an account 
of the customs, government and antiquities of the country he is 
supposed to have visited ; a copious introduction supplies what¬ 
ever may be wanting in respect to historical details; whilst 
various dissertations on the music of the Greeks, on the literature 
of the Athenians, and on the economy, pursuits, i^ing passions, 
•manners and customs of the surrounding states supply ample 
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mformation on the tubjecti of which they treat Modem 
scholarship has superseded most of the details in the V«y«ge,. but 
the author himself did not imagine his book to be a register of 
accurately ascertained facts; he rather intended to afford to his 
countrymen, in an interesting form, some knowledge of Greek 
civiluation. The Ckarides of W. A. Bedter is u attempt in a 
similar direction, but, though superior in scholarship, it wants the 
charm of style of the Anaeharsis. 

Barth^lemy’s correspondence with Paolo PaciaucU, chiefly on 
antiquarian aubjecU, was edited with the Cutft4(«mdance iHidile du 
comlt de Caylus in 1877 by Ch. Nisard ; his letters to the comte de 
Caylns were published by Antoine Serieys as Voyage en Hatie (i8ot); 
and his letters to Mme du DeflUnd, with whom he was on intimate 
terms, in the Camepondanee compIUt dt Mme du JJiffand avec la 
ducheste de Choiseul, I'abbi iSartkilemy et M, Craufurt (3 vols., r866), 
edited by the marquis de Saintc-Aulaire. See also Mkmoires sue la 
vie de I'ahbt Karikflemy, ierils par tui-mdme (1824). with a notice by 
Lalande. His (Ewres eomptites (4 vois. 1821). contain a notice by 
V'illenave, 

BARTHfiLEMY BAIHT-HILAIRE, JULES<i8o5-igq5),French 
philosopher and statesman, was bom at Paris on the iqth of 
August 1805. In his early years he was an active political 
journalist, arid from 1826 to' 1830 opposed the reactionary policy 
of the kit^ in /jr Glabe. At the revolution of 1830 he signed the 
protestation of the journalists on the 28th of July 1830. After 
1830 he contributed to different newspapers—f-r Consiitutionnel, 
Le National and the Courrier franfois —until 1833, when he gave 
up politics in order to devote himself to the history of ancient 
philosophy, undertaking a translation of Aristotle, which occupied 
him the greater part of Iris life (1837-1802). The reputation 
which he gained from this work won for him the chair of ancient 
philosophy at the Coltege de France (1838) and a scat at the 
Academy of Moral and Political Science (1839). After the 
revolution of 1848 he was elected as a republican deputy ; but 
was obliged to withdraw after the coup d'etat of Louis Napoleon. 
In 1855 he went as member of the international commission 
to Egypt to report on the possibility of the proposed Suer canal, 
and by the articles which he wrote he contributed largely 
to making the project popular in France. Elected deputy 
again in i86q, he joined the opposition to the Empire, and in 1871 
bent all his efforts to the election of Thiers as president of the 
republic, acting afterwards as his secretary. Appointed senator 
for life in 1875, he took his place among the moderate repuMicans, 
and from September 1880 to November i88i was minister of 
foreign affairs in the cabinet of J ules Ferry. The most important 
event of his administration -was the annexation of Tunis under the 
form of a French protectorate, which he actively promoted. He 
died on the 24th of November 1895. His principal works, 
besides the translation of Aristotle and a number of studies 
connected with the same subject, are Des Vidas (1854), Du 
Bouddhisme (1856) and Mahomet et It Coran (1865), 

EARTHS^ or BARTHks, PAUL JOWRH <1734-1806), 
French physician, was bom on the 11th of Decemb^ 1734 at 
Montpellier. He was educated et Narbonne and Toulouse, and 
began the study of medicine at Montpellier in 1750, taking his 
doctor’s degree in 1753. In 1756 he obtained the appointment 
of physician to the military hospital in Normandy attached to 
the army of observation conunanded by Marshal d’Estries, 
but a severe attack of hospital fever compelled him-'to leave 
this post. In 1757 his services were required in the medical staff 
of the army of Westphalia, where he hiul the rank of consulting 
physician, and on bis return to Paris he acted as joint editor 
of the Journal des savants and the Eneydopidie mithedigue. In 
1759 he obtained a medical professorship at Montpellier, and in 
1774 he was created joint chancetlcB' of the university.' In 1778 
he published his most, famouti-work, Nameaux iUmeus de la 
science de I'homme, in which hb employs the expression " -virid 
principle ” m a convenient teem for the cause of the phenomena 
of life, without oaonmtting hhnsdf to either a spiritualistic or a 
materiaiistic view of iM nature: Tilcmg the degree <ff doctor 
of oivtt law in 1780, he aecured the appointment of counselor 
to the Supreme Court>of Aids at Montpellier, but he soon took 
up his roidenoe in Ratit. having bem nominated consulting 
phystdan to the king. 


On the outbreak of the French Revolution tie lost much d his 
fortune and retired to Carcassonne, where be devoted himself 
to rite study of theoretical medicine. It was ftom this retreat 
that he ga-ve m the worid his Nom>elle micampie des mouvemens 
de Vkomme et des animaux, which appeared in 1798. in 180a he 
published his TraHement des mdadies %ouiteuses,»XiA he after¬ 
wards occupied himself in preparing for the preu a newi'tdlMon 
of his ^Umens de la seienee de I’konme, of which he just lived to 
see the publication. His health- had been declining -for some 
years before his death, which took place soon after his removri 
to Paris, on the 13th of October 1806. He bequeathed his boohs 
and manuscripts to J. Lordat. who pubhshed two volumes of hit 
Consultations de midedne in t8to. HisTraiff du beau was also 
published posthumously in 1807. 

BARTHUUMUS, G AWARD [Caspar BirtbklsxnJ, (1585- 
1629), physician, -wsis Ixim in 1585 at Malm6, in Sweden. Hit 
precocity was extraordinary ; at three years of age he was able 
to read, and in his thirteenth year he composed Greek and Latin 
orations and delivered them in public. When he was about 
eighteen he went to the uni-versity of Copenhagen and afterwards 
studied at Rostock and Wittenbeig. He then travelled thrmigh 
Germany, the Netherlands, England, France and Italy, and was 
received with marked respect at the different univendtim he 
visited. In 1613 he was chosen professor of medicine m the 
university of Copenhagen, and filled that office for eleven years, 
when, falling into a dangerous illness, he made a vow that if he 
should recover he would apply himself solely to the study of 
divinity. He fulfilled his vow by becoming professor of 
divinity at Copenhagen and canon of Roskilde. He died on the 
13th of July 1629 at Soro in Zeeland. 

Of his sons, Thomas (1616-1680) was born at Copenhagen, 
where, after a long course of study in various universities of 
Europe, he was appointed successively professor of mathematics 
(1647) and anatomy (1648). During his tenure of the latter 
diair he distinguished himself by observations on the lymphatics. 
In 1661 he retired to Hagestaed. In 1670 his house and library 
were burnt, and in consideration of his loss he was appointed 
physician to the king, with a handsome salary, and librarian 
to the university of Copenhagen. He died at Hagestaed in 1680. 
Another son, Erasmus (1625-1698), born at Roskilde, spent ten 
years in visiting England, Hiriland, Germany and Italy, and 
filled the chairs of mathematics and medicine at Copenhagen. 
He discovered double refraction in Iceland spar (Experimenta 
crysudli idandici disdiadasiiei, Copenhagen, itkig). He died at 
Copenhagen in 1698. In the third generation Caspar '^omeson 
(•655-173*). ton of Thomas, also taughtanatomy at Copetfhagen, 
his name being associated With the description of one of the ducts 
of the sublingual gland and of the glartdnlat Barikdini, while 
his younger brother, Thomas (1659-1690), was a student of 
northern antiquities who published Antiquitatum Daniearum 
libri tees in 1689. 

BARTHOLOMEW, SAINT, one of the twelve apostles, regard¬ 
ing whose early life we know nothing, unless in accordance with 
a widely-spread belief he is to be identified with Nathanael'(g.v.k 
If soj ^itholomew is probaUy a patronymic, the apostle’s full 
name being Nathanael Bartolmai, i.<. the son of Tolmoi. On the 
other hand, according to a Syrian tradition, Bartholomew's 
original name was Jesus, which he dropped owing to its being 
the name of the Master Himself. In the synoptic gospels 
Bartholomew is never mentioned except in the lists of the 
apostles, where his name always appears after Philip’s, He it 
said to have gone, after the ascension of the Lord, on amisrionary 
tour to India (then a very wide geographical designation) where, 
according to a story in Eusebius (H.E. v. 10), be left behind him 
a copy of St Matthew’s gospel. According to the traditioiial 
account he was flayed alive end then crucified with his head 
downwards, at Albuio^ln.in Armenia, or, according to-Niee- 
phorus, at Urtenopolis in Cilicia. Inworks of art be is gitneniBy 
represented with a huge knife, tiie mstnimentof his mkrtYrdem, 
or, as in Midwlangeio’s " Last fJlidg^lfot;'^Wikhllif.btfo'ikin 
bulging over bis arm. The iestival of St BaittaoloiMiw is eek^ 
b ns te d on the sath-of AtMtiri. 
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Dr MmUo hM drawn attmtiOB to the fact that in the Syriac 
tnuMlation o( Eaaebiua' history the name Tolmai. Bartholoaiew, 
takes the plaoi oi Matthias, the a^tlc who was appointed in place 
0< Jndas (I, It. ef. U. 1, lit *5 and tq). If this identihcation can be 
maiM ont there would, in the Hst of apostles as finally constituted, 
be two men who bore the patronymic Bartholomew, See further 
EMptiilory Tinut, ia. pp, 566 fi. 

MRTHOLOMBW, JOHN (1831-1893), Scottish caitog^apher, 
was bom at Edinbutgh on the asth of December 1831, His father 
bad a cartographical establishment there and he was educated 
m the work, lie was subsequently assistant to the German 
geographer August Petermann, until in 1856 he took up the 
management of his father’s firm. For thb establishment, now 
known as tiie Edinburgh Geographical Institute, Bartholomew 
built up a reputation unsurpassed in Great Britain for the pro¬ 
duction of the finest cartographical work. Among his numerous 
publications mention may be specially made of the aeries of maps 
of Great Britain minced from the Ordnance Survey to scales of i 
in. and | in. to 1 m., with rdief shown by contours'and a systematic 
scale of colours. The i in. series, which was extended (and its 
principles applied to many cither works) by Mr J. G. Bartholomew, 
who succeeded his father in the business, is the finest of its kind 
ever produced. John Bartholomew died in London on the aqth 
of March 1893. 

BARTHOLOMEW FAIR, a fair held in West Smithfield, 
London, on St Bartholomew’s Day (44th of August, O.S.) from 
1133 to J855. The charter authorizing its holding was granted 
by Henry 1 . to his former minstrel, Rahere, who had taken orders 
and had founded the priory of St Bartholomew close by. For 
many centuries the fair lasted a fortnight, but in 1691 it was 
shortened to four days only. In 1641 it had become so large 
that it involved no less than four parishes: Christ Church, 
Great and Little St Bartholomew’s and St Sepulchre’s. It was 
customary for the lord mayor of London to open the fair form¬ 
ally on St Bartholomew’s Eve, and on his way to stop at Newgate 
where he received from the governor a cup of sack. In 1753, 
owing to the change in the calendar, the fair was proclaim^ 
on the 3rd of September. During its earlier history the fair 
grew to be a vast national market and the chief cloth sale in 
the kingdom. Down to 1834 it was usual for the representative 
of the Merchant Thylors’ Gild to proceed to the ctoth fair which 
formed part of Bartholomew fair, and test the measures used 
for selling doth there by the company’s silver yard. The fair 
was finally closed in 1855. 

Per a lull account see Prof. H. Morloy, Mtmain of Bu/tholomaii 
Fatr (1854). 

BAR'IIZAN (according to the Ntw English Dietiemary, from 
htrtame, a ScottiMs corruption of *’ bratticing ” or “ brattiMi- 
ing,” from O. Fi. breittehe, and meaning a battlemented parapet; 
apparently first used by Sir Walter Scott), a small battlemented 
turret, corbelled out at the angle of a wall or tower to protect 
a warder and enable him to see around him. Bartiaans generally 
ate furmidied with oylets or arrow-akta. r 

BARTLETT, JOHN (iSto-1905), Asnerioaa publisher and 
compiler, waa bom in i^mouA, Musachusetts, on the X4th 
of June i8ao. He became a bookseller and publisher in Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass., and from 1S65 to 1889, tvhen he retired, was a 
member of die bodcaelling a^ publishing firm of Little, Brown 
& Co., in Boettm. In 1855 be publiahed the first edition of his 
Familiar QualtEons, subsequently greatly expanded and long 
the best-known collection oi the sort, and in 1B94 (although it had 
been copyrighted five yean before), alter many ycait’ labour, he 
pnblishcd i»s Nm and Compfele Omeordaue «r Vtrhal .Index te 
Wmrdt, Pkmn and Postages in the Drdmatie Woidet of Shake- 
spean; mdt a SuppUme^ay Contariante to Ike Poeint^-wr- 
pass^ any of iti predeceaaors in the number and fnlatss of its 
dtatioM from the (mt’s writings. In all of hit work Me waa 
grsariy assisted by his wife,adai^ter of Sidnsy Willard (.1780- 
t8|fi), professor of Hebrew nt Harvard from 1807 to 1831. 
Bluett diod at C wn lw id ge, Maas., on the 3rd of Dseombor 1905. 

BAmURT, JORR KMRRLL (1803-1886), Amtrican hktori- 
caland Imgniskicatwlealt, ims bom an Ptovidence, Rhode Uasid, 
on the S3rd of October 1805. From has first to hie eig ht eenth 


year he lived in Kinnton, Canada; be was then in turn, from 
i8z 4 to 1836, a derk in a dry goo& store, a book-keeper and 
a bank caslner at Providence, for mote than tan yean after 
1836 he was a bookseller in New York City, returning to Pro¬ 
vidence in 1850. In 1830-1833 he was the commissioner on the 
part of the United States for die survey of the boundary between 
the United States and Mexico, but owing to the lack of funds 
did not finish the work. After being superseded by another 
commissioner upon the accession of President Franklin Pierce, 
he published A Personal Narrative of Explorations and Incidents 
in Texas, New Mexico, California, Sonora and Chihuahua (2 vols., 
1854), which contains much valuable sdmitific and historical 
material concerning the south-west From 1855 to 1872 he was 
secretary of state of Rhode Island, and wbfle serving in this 
capHicity thoroughly re-arr^ed and classified the state records, 
and prepared various bibliograi^es and compilations, relating 
chiefly to the history of the state. He is cluefly remembered 
however, for his Dictionary of Americanisms (18^), a pioneer 
work, which, although later dialect changes have, of course, 
deprived it of completeness or final authoritativeness, is still 
of value to students oi language and remains the cMef con¬ 
tribution to the subject. He died in Providence on the 28th of 
May 1886. 

BARTLETT, PAUL WAYLAND (1865- ), American 

sculptor, was bom in New Haven, Connecticut, the son of Truman 
H. Bartlett, an art critic and sculptor. When fifteen he began to 
study at Paris under Frdmiet, modelling from animals in the 
Jardin des Plantes. He won a medal at the Paris Salon of 1887. 
Among his principal works are: “ The Bear Tamer,” in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York ; the equestrian statue 
of Lafayette, in the Place du Carrousel, Paris, presented to the 
French Republic by the school children of America ; the power¬ 
ful and virile Columbus and Michelangelo, in the Congressional 
Library, Washington, D.C.; the “ Ghost Dancer,” in the 
Pennsylvania Act^emy, Philadelphia ; the “ D)dng Lion ”; the 
equestrian statue of McQellan in Phiktdelphia; and a statue of 
Joseph Warren in Boston, Massachusetts. His bronze patinas 
of reptiles, insects and fish ue also remarkable. 

BARTOLI, DAMELLO (1608-1685), Italian Jesuit priest, was 
bom at Ferrara and entered the Society of Jesus in 1623. 
Debarred from the foreign mission field, he attained high dis¬ 
tinction as a preacher and as a teaclier of rhetoric in Genoa, 
Florence and Rome. He wrote (in Italian) a book called The 
Learned Man as a counterblast to the widespread reading of 
romances, and also a history of his order in 6 vols. (Rome, 1630- 
ifiTS). which is particularly informing with regard to the early 
work of the society in Asia. He died at Rome. 

A coUflCted edition of his svorjet, in tt vols., was pubitshod by Mari- 
etti at Turin, 18x5-1836: another ia 50 vols. at Florence in i8a6. 

BARTOUNI, LORENZO (1777-1830), Italian sculptor, was 
bom in Vemio in Tuscany. After acquiring great skill and 
reputarion as a modeller in alalwster, he went in 1797 to Paris, 
where he studied painting under Desmarcts, and afterwards 
sculpture under F. F. Lemot. The bas-relief “ Cleobis and Biton,” 
with which he gained the second prize of the Academy in 1803, 
at once established his fame as a .sculptor and gained for him a 
number of influential patrons. He executed many minor pieces 
for Denon, besides busts of M6hul and Cherubini. His great 
patron, however, was Napoleon, for whom he executed a colossM 
bust, and who sent him to (arrara to found a school of sculpture. 
Here he remained till after the fall of Napoleon, and then took 
op hie residence in Florence, Whare he resided till his death. 
His works are varied and indude an immense number of busts. 
The best are, perhaps, the group of Charity, the “ Hercules and 
Liohas ’’-and the “ Faith m God,” whioh exemplify the highest 
types of Bartolini’s style. Popular opniion in Italy associates 
bis qualities as a sou^tor with riioie of Ihorwaldsett and Canova. 

BARTOLOMMSL MARQUIS FBRDiNANDO (1821-18691), 
Italian revfoutionist amd statesman, who {flayed an important 
part in the political events of Tusoany Bom 18^ to 186a. From 
the beginni^ of the Mvohitianary movemeat BarUlammei waa 
always an ardent Liberal, and although-belanging to nn old and 
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nobk Flwentine &aiiiy ids sympathies were with the democratic 
party rather than with the m^erately liberal aristocracy. In 
1S47-1848 his house was a oentreof revolutionary committees, and 
during the brief constitutional rigmu he was much to the fore. 
After the r^m of the grand duke Leopold 11 . in 1&49 under 
Austrian protection, Baj^lommei was present at a requiem 
service ki the church of- Santa Croce for those who fell in the late 
campaign against Austria ; on that occasion disorders occurred 
and he was relegated to his country estate in consetjuence (1851X 
Shortly afterwards he was implicated in the distribution of 
seditious literature and exiled from Tuscany for a year. He 
settled at Turin for a time and established relations with Cavoor 
and the Piedmontese liberals. He subsequently visited France 
and Ei^land, and like many Italian patriots beoune enamoured 
of British institutions. He returned to Florence in 1853 ; from 
that time onward be devoted himself to the task of promoting 
the ideas of Italian indepiendence and unity among the people, 
and although carefully watched by the ptriice, he kept a secret 
printing-press in his palace in Florence. Finding that the 
nobility still hesitated at the idea of uncompromising hostility 
to the house of Lorraine, he allied himself more firmly with 
the popular party, and found an able lieutenant in the baker 
(liusr(^' Dolfi (1818-1869), an honest and whole-hearted 
cnthusia.st who had great influence with the common people. 
As soon as war between Piedmont and Austria appeared 
imminent, Bartolummei organized the expedition of Tuscan 
volunteers to join the Piedmontese army, spending large 
sums out of his own pocket for the purpose, and was also 
president of the Tuscan branch of the Sneieta Namonale (see 
under La Farina and Cavour). He worked desperately hard 
conspiring for the overthrow of the grand duke, assisted by all 
the Uber^ elements, and on the 27th of April 1859, Florence rose 
as one man, the trcKips refused to fire on the people, and the 
grand duke dcfiarted, never to return. Saprtsti / pas un carreau 
easseI was the comment of the French minister to Tuscany on 
this bloodless revolution. A provisional government was formed 
and Bartolommei elected gmfaloMere. He had much opposition 
to encounter from those who stiU believed that the retention of 
the grand duke as a constitutional sovereign and member of an 
Italian confederation was possible. In the summer elections 
were held, and on the meeting of parliament Bartolommei’s 
Unitarian views prevailed, the assembly voting the resefiution 
that the house of Lorraine had forfeited its rights and that 
Tuscany must be united to Italy under King Victor KmmanueL 
Bartolommei was made senator of the l^ian kingdom and 
received various other honours. His last years were spent in 
educational and philanthropic work. He died on the 15th of 
June 1848, leaving a widow and two daughters. 

The best biography of Bartoloromei is contained in It Rtvolgiminlei 
Toscano e Vanone popolare, by his daughter Matilde Gkdi (Florence. 
>905), but the author attriliutcs perhaps an undue pre{>ondenince 
to her father in the Tuscan ruvolutiou, and is not quite fair towards 
Ttettino Bicasoli \q.v.) and other leaders of the aristocratic party. 
r,f, e dnctmtnH B. Ricasdi (Florence, 1887-1896), and 

D. Zonicholli's Ltiten poHtMu ii B. Rtcamli, V. Penuai, H. Comni, 
e C. Ridolfi (Bologna. 1898). 

BARTOLOMMBO DIPAOHOU), HIA (1475-1517), the Italian 
historical and portrait painter,—known also as B actio "(thort for 
Bartolomn^) dv.i,la Porta (becoase he lived near the Porta 
Romana), was bom at Soffignano, near Florence, in 1475, and 
died at Florence in 1517. He received the first elements of his 
artistic education from Costmo RosdH ; and after leaving him, 
devoted hhnaelf to the ttudy of the great works of Leonardo da 
Vinci. Of his early praductiBiis, which are distinguished for 
their grace and beaut^, Hie most important is the fresco of the 
lAst Judgment, in wi^ fae was assisted fay his friend Ifariotto 
AibeetineUi. While iiis was engaged upm some pieces for the 
convent of Hk Dominican biani, he made the acquaintarme of 
Savonarola, who quicMy acquired great influence over him, and 
BattokiimniM was «d ofleettd by his crud dfotti, that he soon 
after entered the convent, and for some years gave up Us art. 
He had not long tmmutd- it, in obedieaoe tn hia sopnior, when 
R^flkari oatne to Florence'and formed a eteae friendihi|) with 
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him. Bartolommeo learacd from Hie younger artist the rulei of 
perspective, in which he was ao skilled, white Raphael owes to the 
fraie the improvement in hia colouring and handling of drapery, 
whkh was noticeable in, the works he produced after their 
meeting. Smne years afterwards be visited Rome, .and was 
struck with admiration and a feeling of his own inferiority when 
he contemplated the masterpieces of Michelangelo and RnphaeL 
With the latter, however, he remained on tiie most hwodly 
terms, and when he departed bom Rome, IMt in hfs hands 
two unfinished pictures which Rophad completed. .Barto¬ 
lommeo’s figures had generally araall and draped. These 
qualities were alleged against him as defects, and to prove that 
his style was not the result of want of power, be paihied tte 
magnificent figure of St Mark (his masterpiece, at Florence), and 
the undraped figure of St Sebastian. The latter was so well 
designed, so naturally and beautifully coloured, and so strongly 
exprrosive of suffering and agony, that it was found necessary to 
remove it from the place where it had been exhibited in the 
chapel of a convent The majority of Bart<dommeo’s composi¬ 
tions are altar-pieces. They are remarkable for skill in the 
massing of light and shade, richness and delicary of colouring) 
and for the admirable style in which the drapery of the figures is 
bandied, Bartolommeo having been the first to introduce and 
use the lay-figure with joints. 

BARTOLOZZl, FBAMCB8C0 (1725-1815), Italian engraver, 
was born at Florence. He was originally destined to follow the 
profession of his father, who was a gold- and silver-smith ; but 
he manifested so much skill and taste in designing that he was 
placed under the superintendence of two Florentine artists, who 
instructed him in painting. After devoting three years to that 
art, he went to Venice and studied engraving. He made very 
rapid progress, and executed some works of considerable import¬ 
ance at Venice. He then removed for a short time to Rome, 
where he completed a set of engravings representing events from 
the life of St Nilus, and, after returning to Venice, set out for 
London in 1764. For nearly forty years he resided in Lcuidon, 
and produced on enormous number of engravings, the best being 
those of Clytie, after Annibale Caracci, and of the Vitgin and 
OiOd, after Carlo Dolce. A great proportion of them are from 
the works of Cipriani and Angelica Kaiiflmann. Bartolozzi also 
contributed a number uf plates to BoydeH’s Shakespeare GeiUery. 
In 1802 he was invited to Lisbon as director of the Hational 
Academy. He remained in Portugal till bis death. His son 
Gaetano Stephono (1757-1821), also an engraver, was the father 
of Madame Vestris. 

BARTOLUS (1.314-1.357), Italian jurist, professor of the civil 
law at the university of IVugia, and the most famous master of 
the dialectical school of jurists, was born in 1314, at Sossoferrato, 
in the duchy of Urbino, and hence is genataliy styled Bartolus 
de SaxoferratQ. His father was Fcanciscus Seven, and his 
mother was of the family of the Alfani. He studied the civil law 
first of all under Gnus at Perugia, and afterwards under Oldradus 
and Jacobus de Belvisio at Bologna, where he was promoted to 
the degree of doctor of civil law in 133^^ His great reputation 
dates from his appointment to a chair of civil law in the university 
of Perugia, 1343, where he lectured for many years, raising the 
character of rite law school of Perugia to a level with thu of 
Bologna. He died in 1357 at Perugia, where a magnificent 
monument recorded the interment of his remains in the church 
Of Stm Franeisca, by the simple inscription of " Ossa Bartoli.” 
Bartolus left behind him a great reputation, and many writers 
have sought to explain the fiict by attributing to him the intro- 
dimtion of the dialectical method of tcach^ law; but this 
method had been employed by Odofredus, a pupil of Accunius, 
in 'tee previous century, and the snocessors of Odofredus had 
abased it to an extent wUch hoi rendered their writings in many 
instances wprofitobte to read, the subject matter bei^ ovedaid 
with diatectiial forms. Itwasthemeritof Bartolus, on the other 
band, that he amp toy ed tee dkieetical method with advantage 
as a teacher, and du^ontenanccd -tee abuse of it; but his greet 
reputation me more probably owing to the cwoumstance that he 
revived the exqgetieai syetam bf tceehing tew (eteidi had been 
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neglected lince the ascendency of Accurms) in e spirit which 
gnve it new life, whilst be impirted to his teaching a practical 
interest, from the judicial experience which he had acquired 
while acting as assessor to the courts at Todi and at Pisa before 
he undertook the duties of a professorial chair. His treatises On 
Precedure and On Eviienet arc amongst his most valuable works, 
whilst his CommmUtry m the Code of Justinian has been in some 
countries regarded as of equal authority with the code itself. 

BARTOM, BmiAMIN SMITH (1766-1815), American natural¬ 
ist, was bom at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in 1766, studied for 
twn years at Edinburgh, and afterwards graduate at Gbttingen. 
He settled at Philadelphia, and soon obtained a considerable 
practice. In 1780 he was appointed professor of botany and 
natural history in the College of Hiiladelphia, now the University 
of Pennsylvania; he was made professor of materia mtdiea in 1795, 
and on the death <,f Dr Benjamin Rush in 1813 he obtained the 
chair of practicul medicine. In 1802 he was chosen president of 
the American Philosophical Society, of which he was a strong 
supporter. Barton was the author of various works on natural 
history, botany and materia medico, his Elements of Botany 
being the be.st known. He died at Philadelphia on the iqth of 
December 1815. 

BARTON, BERNARD (1784-1849), English poet, was bom 
at Carlisle on the 3i.st of January 1784. His parents were 
Quakers, and he was commonly known as the Quaker poet. 
After some experience of business, he became, in 1809, clerk to 
Messrs Alexander’s bank at Woodbridge, Suffolk, and retained 
this post tilt his death. His first volume of verse— Metrical 
Effusions —was published in 1812. it brought him into corre- 
siKindence with .Southey, and shortly afterwards, through the 
medium of a set of complimentary verses, hr made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Hogg. P'rom this time onwards to 1828 Barton pub¬ 
lished various volumes of verse. After 1828 his work appeared 
but rarely in print, but his Household Verses published in 1845 
secured him, on the recommendation of Sir Robert Peel, a Civil 
List pension of £100 a year, £1200 having already been raised 
for him by some members of the .Society of Friends. Barton is 
chiefly Remembered for his friendship with Charles Lamb, which 
arose, curiously enough, out of a remonstrance addressed by him 
to the author of Essays of Elia on the freedom with which the 
Quakers had been handled in that volume. When Barton 
contemplated resigning his bank clerkship and supporting 
himself entirely by literature, Lamb strongly dissuaded him, 
“ Keep to your bank," he wrote, “ and the bank will keep you.” 
Barton died at Woodbridge on 19th February 1849. His 
daughter Lucy married Edward FitaGerald. 

8ee Poems and Letters of Bernard Barton, selected by Lucy Barton, 
mtk a btographical notice by Edward Eitstierald (1844). 

BARTON, CLARA (i8ai- ), American philanthropist, 
was bom in Oxford, Massachusetts, in 1821. She was educated 
at the Clinton Liberal Institute (then in Qinton, New York). 
Ill-health compelled her to give up the profession of teaching, 
which she had taken up when she was only sixteen years old, 
and from 1854 to 1857 she was a clerk in the Patent Office 
at Washii^tton. During the Gvil War she distributed large 
quantities of supplies for the relief of wounded soldiers ; and at 
its close she organized at Washington a bureau of records to aid in 
the search of missing men for whom inquiries were made. In con¬ 
nexion with this work, which was continued for about four years, 
she identified and marked the graves of more than twelve thousand 
soldiers in the National Cemetery at Andersonville, Georgia. In 
1869 she went for her health to Switzeiiaad. Upon her arrival 
at Geneva she was visited by membesi of the International 
Committee oi the Red Cross, who sought her co-operation in the 
work of theirsociety. The United States hod decimed to become 
a party to the treaty oi Gmeva on the basis of which the Red 
Cross Society was founded, but upon the outbreak of ^ Aanco- 
Prussian War Miss Barton went with members of thia society to the 
seat of hostilities and assisted them in orgwuxing theic military 
hospitals. In 1872 the superintended the distribntionof relief to 
riie poor in SttasriMrg, aiid in 1870 performed a like eervke in 
Paris. Forherservicesshewssdecoiated with tile Iron-Cross Iqr 


the German emperor. In 1873 she returned to the United States, 
where she at once began her efforts to effect the organisation of 
the United States branch of the Red Cross and to bring her 
country into the treaty of Geneva, which efforts were successful 
in 1881-1882. She was the first president of the Apierican Red 
Cross, holding the position until 1904: and represented the United 
States at the International conference held at Geneva, 1884; 
Karlsruhe, 1887; Rome, 1892; Vienna, 1897 ; and St Petersburg, 
1903. She was the author of the American amendment to the 
constitution of the Red Cross which provides that tiie society 
shall distribute relief not only in war but in times of such other 
calamities as famines, floods, earthquakes, cyclones, and pestilence, 
and in accordance with this amended constitution, she conducted 
the society’s relief for sufferers from the yellow fever in Florida 
(1887), the flood at Johnstown, Pennsylvania (1889), the famine 
in Russia (1891), the hurricane along the coast of South Carolina 
(1893), the massacre in Armenia (1896), the Spanish-American 
War in Cuba (1898), the hurricane at Galveston, Texas (igoo), 
and several ofter calamities. Upon her retirement from the 
Red Cross she incorporated and became president of “ The 
National First Aid of America ” for “ first aid to the injured.’’ 
She wrote An Official History of the Red Cross (1882), The Red 
Cross in Peace and War (18^), A Story of the Red Cro.ss (1904), 
and Story of my Childhood (1907). 

BARTON, ELIZABETH (r. 1506-1534), " the maid of Kent,” 
was, according to her own statement, bom in 1506 at Aldington, 
Kent. She appears to have been a neurotic girl, subject to 
epilepsy, and an illness in her nineteenth year resulted in hysteria 
and religious mania. She was at the time a servant in the house 
of Thomas Cobb, steward of an estate near Aldington owned by 
William Warham, archbishop of Canterbury. During her con¬ 
valescence she passed into trances lasting for days at a time, 
and in this state her ravings were of such “ marvellous holiness 
in rebuke of sin and vice ” that the country folk lielieved her to 
be inspired. Cobb reported the matter to Richard Masters, 
the parish priest, who in turn acquainted Archbishop Warham. 
The girl having recovered, and finding herself the object of local 
admiration, was cunning enough, as she confessed at her trial, 
to feign trances, during which she continued her prophecies. Her 
fame steadily growing, the archbishop in 1526 instmeted the 
prior of Christ Church, Canterbury, to send two of his monks 
to hold an inquiry into the case. Qne of these latter, Edward 
Bocking, obtained her admission as a nun to St Sepulchre’s 
convent, Canterbury. Under Bocking’s instruction Barton’s 
prophecies became still more remarkable, and attracted many 
pil^ms, who believed her to be, as she asserted, in direct com¬ 
munication with the Virgin Mary. Her utterances were cun¬ 
ningly directed towards political matters, and a profound and 
widespread sensation was caused by her declaration that should 
Henry persist in his intention of divorcing Catherine he ” should 
no lon^r be king of this realm . . . and should die a villain’s 
death.” Even such men as Fisher, bishop of Rochester, and Sir 
Thomas More, corresponded with Barton. On his return from 
France in 1532 Henry passed through Canterbury and is said 
to have allowed the nun to force herself into his presence, 
when she made an attempt to terrify him into abandoning his 
marriage. After its solemnization in May 1533, her utterances 
becoming still more treasonable, she was examined before 
Cnnmer (who had in March succeeded to the archbishopric on 
Warham's death) and confessed. On the ssth of September 
Bocking and another monk, Hadley, were arrested, and in 
November, Masters and others were implicated. The maid and 
her fellow prisoners were examined brfore the Star Chamber, 
and were by its order publicly exposed at St Paul’s Cross, where 
they each read a confession. In Jaaua^ 1534 by a bill of 
attainder the maid and her chief, suxsomplkes were condemn^ 
to death, and were executed at Tybum on the aoth of April. 
It has bm hdd that her confession was extracted by force, 
and therefore valueless, but the evidence of her imposture seems 
condurive. 

See Prende, Hietmy of Ensloni : Bnmet, Htelory of the Reforma¬ 
tion ; Ungaid, History of mttfemd ; F. A-.-Oaiqaet. Honry VtU. 
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and the English Monasteries (ch. Ui., 1899 ed.); T. E. Bridgett 
Li/e of Blesssd John Eishtr (1888): vola. vi. uul vii. of IMlers and 
Papers of Henry VIII,; James Gairdncr, The English Church in 
the i 6 th Century (1899); Str^lx^, Memorials, I. i. 271, and Cranmer ; 
a detailed account of the case is contained in the published Act erf 
Attainder 25 Henry VIII. c. 12. 

BARTDIf BiDB, in geology,, the name given to a series of 
softish grey and brown clays, with layers of sand, of Upper 
Eocene age, which are found in the Hampshire Tertiary basin, 
where they are particularly well exposed in the cliffs of Barton, 
Hordwell, and in the Isle of Wight. Above the highly fossili- 
ferous Barton Clay there is a sandy series with few fossils; these 
are the Headon ffill or Barton fends. Either of these names 
is preferable to the term “ Upper Bagshot Beds,” which has been 
applied to these sands. The Barton Beds are absent from the 
I.ondon basin, and the Upper Bagshot fends of that area are 
probably at a lower horison than the Barton Sands. The term 
“ Bartonien ” was introduced by Mayer-Eymar in 1857 for the 
continental equivalents of the series. 

“““lisle of Paris basin. 

Barton Sands 140-200 ft. \ _ . 

Barton Clay 162-253 ft./ 

Fusus longaevus, Volutilithes luetatrix, Ostrea pganlea, Pertunculus 
(Glycimrris) deleia are characteristic fossils; fishes {Lamna, 
Arius,&c.) and a crocodile {Diplocynodatt) are also found in the 
Barton Clay. The sands are very pure and are used in glass 
making. 

See " Geoloev of the Isle of Wight," Mem. Geol. Survr)’ (2nd ed., 
i88<»); and " Tin- Geology of the Country around Southampton," 
Mem. Geol. Survey (1002). (J. A. H.) 

BARTON-UPON-HUMBER, a market town in the N. Lindsey 
or Brigg parliamentary division of Lincolnshire, England, the 
terminus of a branch of the Great Central railway, 44 m. N. 
by E. of Lincoln. Pop. of urban district (1901) 5671. It lies 
beneath low hills, on flat ground bordering the Humber, but the 
centre of the town is a mile from the river. Tbe church of 
St Peter has a remarkable west tower of pre-Conquest workman¬ 
ship, excepting the early Norman top storey. Against Uic 
western face is a low building of the date of the lower tower- 
storeys, measuring 15 ft. by la, with rude, deeply-splayed 
windows. The tower itself is arcaded in the two lower storeys, 
having round arches in the lower and triangular in the upper, 
and fiiere is a round-headed S. doorway and a triangular¬ 
headed N. doorway. The rest of the church is Decorated and 
Perpendicular. The church of St Mary is fine Early English 
with Perpendicular clerestory. The chief industries are tanning, 
malting, and rope-making. Barton appears in Domesday, when 
the ferry over the Humber existed. As a port, moreover, it 
subsequently rose into some importance, for it was able to supply 
eight ships and men to the expedition of Edward HI. to Brittany. 

BARUCH, the name (meaning “ Blessed ” in Hebrew) of 
a character in the Old Testament (Jer. xxj^., xxxvii., xltii.), 
associated with the prophet Jeremiah, ana described as his 
secretary and spokesman. 

Book of Bakoch. This deutero-canonical book of the Old 
Testament is placed by the LXX. between Jeremiah and Lamen- 
tations, and in the Vulgate after Lamentations. It consists of 
several parts, which cohere so - badly that we are obliged to 
assume plurality of authorship. 

Contents.—rTbt book consists of the foUowi^ parts 

i. 1-14. The historical preface with a description of the origin 
and purpose of -the book. 

i. 15-ii. g. A confession sin used by the Palestinian 
Remnant. This cooicasiDn was according to L 14 sent from 
Babylm (i.4, 7) to Jerusalem to be read ” on the day of the 
feaat and -on the day* of the solemn anembly.” The confession 
is restricted to the use of the remiuuit at home (see next para¬ 
graph). In thk confession there is a national acknowledgment 
of sin and a recognition ci the Exile as a r^teous /udgmenL 

ii 6-iu. B. A confession of the c^tives in Bidiylon and a 
psayer for restoration. -This coitiession opens as the former 
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(ini. 15) with the words found also in DuM ur. 7 > “ To the lord 
our God belongeth righteousness, &c.” The confession is of 
the Exiles and not of tiie remnant in Pidestine, os Marshi^ hra 
pointed out. Thus it is the Exiles ifearly who ore speaking in 
li. 13, “ We are but a lew left among tbe heathen when thou 
hast scattered us ”; ii. 14, “ Qve us fovour in the tight of them 
wtoh have led us away captive ”; hi. 7, “ We will praise thee 
in our captivity ” ; iii|| 3 , “ We are yet this day in our captivity 
where thou hast scattered us.” On the othw hand the speakers 
in the confession ini. 15-ii. 5aie deariy the remnant in* Jerusalem, 
i. 15, ” To the Lord our God belongeth righteousness, but unto 
us confusion of face , . . to the men of Judt^ and the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem.” The Exiles are mentioned by way of eontrut 
to the speakers ; ii. 4, 5, “ He hath given them to be in subjection 
to all the kingdoms tfet are round about ms to be a reproach 
among all the people round about where the Lord hath scattered 
them. Thus were they cast down . . . because toe sinned 
against the Lord our God.” ' 

iii. g-iv. 4. The glorification of wisdom, that is, of the Law. 
Israel is bidden to walk in the light of it; it is the glory of Israel 
and is not to be given to another. 

iv. s-v. 9. Consolation of Israel with the promise of deliver¬ 
ance and luting happiness and blessing to Jerusalem. 

Integrity. —From the foregoing description it seems clear that 
the book is derived from a plurality of authors. Most scholars, 
such as Fritzsche, Hitzig, Kneucker, Hilgenfeld, Reuss, agree 
in assuming that i.-iii. 8 and iii. 9-v. 9 are from distinct writers. 
But some critics have gone farther. Thus Rothstein (Kautzsch, 
Apok. iltid Pseud, i. 213-215) holds that there is no unity in 
iii. 9-v. 9, but that it is composed of two independent writings— 
iii. 9-iv. 4 and iv. 5-v. 9. Marshall (Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, 
i. 251-254) gives a still more complex analysis. He finds in it the 
work of four distinct writers: 1. 1-14, i. r5-iii. 8, iii. 9-iv. 4, 
,iv. 5-v. 9. The evidence for a fourfold authorship is strong 
though not convincing. In any case i.-iii. 8 and iii. 9-v. 9 must 
be ascribed to different authors. 

Original Language.—(i) Some scholars, as Ewald, Kneucker, 
Davidson, Rothstein and Konig, believe that the whole book 
was originally written in Hebrew; (2) Fritzsche, Hilgenfeld, 
Reuss, Gifford, Schiirer, and Toy advocate a Hebrew original 
of i.-iii. 8 and a Greek original of the rest; (3) Marshall a^es 
that i.-iii. 8 is translated from a Hebrew original, iii. 9-iv. 4 
from an Aramaic, and the rest from the Gteek ; U) and lastly, 
Bertholdt, Havernick and Noldeke regard the Greek as tbe primi¬ 
tive text. The last view must be put aside as unworkaUe. For 
the third no convincing evidence has been adduced, nor does 
it seem likely that any can be. We have therefore to decide 
between the two remaining theories. In any case we can hardly 
err in admitting a Helwew original of i.-iii. 8. For (i) we have 
such Hebraisms as oS . . . tir '... ■mu (ii. 26); 
o 5 . . . . . . ww (ii. 4, 13, 29; iii. 8 ); Hv ... rh 

vvtopa avrZv finn ... mu (ii. 7). (2) We have meaningless 
expressions which are really mistranslations of the Hebrew. 
It is noteworthy that these mistranslations are for the most 
part found in Jeremiah—a fact which has rightly drawn 
scholars to the conchitipn that we owe the LXX. Baruch 
i.-iii. 8, and of Jeremiah to the same translator. Thus in i. 9 
we have burimmyi, “ prisoner,” where the text had and 
the Greek should have been rendered “ locksmith.” The same 
mistranslation is found in Jer. xxiv. i, xxxvi. (xxix.) 2. 
Next in ii. 4 we have afiarov, " wilderness," where the text bad 
nsrf and the translation should have Jxirrao-tv. The same 
misrendering is found several times in Jeremiah. Again 
ipya'C«rffai u used in i. as, ii. 21, sa, 24 as a translation of lay 
in the sense of “serving,” where &ivA4u«k ought to have 
been the rendering. So ^so in Jer. xxxiv. (xxvii.) ti, xxxvu. 
(xxx.) 8, Arc. A|^in in irdAcwr Toii&i k «1 i(ie 0 tv ’Upovaak'^ft 
the i^udtr is a misrendering of wsma as in Jer. xL 6 , xl. 

' T<qr (Jewish Enc, ii. 536) thinks that the " them ” in h. 4, 3 
may be a scribal slip and that we have here not the confession of 
tbe Palestinian leniSuurt tad that of the Exiles, bat simply a joxta- 
position of two forms of oenfesaiaa. 


I jmeatone of St Oiien. 
Sands of nenuchamp 
(sables moyen). 
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(xxxiiL) 10, &C., where the tnuulator ifaould have given 
wXinw.i For fUiilitfrvf (ii. *9) psn we shook! h*ve wA^. 
(3) Finally there are paasages where b>' re-fciwslation we dis> 
cover that the tnuulator either misread his text or had a 
corrupt text before him. Thus iiiwa. in i. 10 is a corrupt 
tnuuUtion of "mo as elsewhere in a dozen passages of the LXX. 
In iii. •»—which the translator should have read 

as <^miv 0 pu»irw. 9 

From the above instances, which could be multipli^, we have 
no hesitation in postulating a Hebrew original of i.-iii. 8. 

As regards iii. 9-v. 9 the case is different. This section is free 
from such notable Hebraisms as we have just dealt with, and no 
convincing grounds have been advanced to prove that it is a 
Inundation from a Semitic original. 

Deis.—The dates of the various constituents of the book are 
quite uncertain. Fweld, followed by Gifford and Marshall, assigns 

i. -iii. 8 to the period after the conquest of Jerusalem by Ptolemy I. 
in 3*0 B.c.; Reuss to some decades later; and Fritzsche, 
Schrade, Keil and Toy to the time of the Maaaliees. Hitzig, 
Kneucker and Schiirer assume that it was written after a.d. 70. 
Ryle and James (Pss. oj Solomon, pp. Ixxii.-lxxvii.) hold that 
iv. 31-V. 9 IS dependent on the Greek version of Ps. xi., and that, 
accordingly, Baruch was reduced to its present form after a.d. 70. 
The most probable of the above dates appears to be that main¬ 
tained by Fritzsche, that is, if we understand by the Maccabean 
times the early decades of the *nd cent. b.c. For during the 
palmy days of the Maccabean dynasty the Twelve tribes were 
supposed to be in Palestine. The idea that the Jewish Kingdom 
embraced once again the entire nation easily arose ^cn the 
Maccabees extends! tlieir dominion northwards over Samaria 
and Galilee and eastwards beyond the Jordan. This belief 
displaced the older one that the nine and a half tribes were still 
in captivity. With the downfall of the Maccabean dynasty, 
however, the older idea revived in the ist cent. a.d. To the 
beginnings of the 2nd cent. a.d. the view of the dead given in 

ii. 17 would point, where it is said that those whose spirits had 
been taken from their bodies would not give glory unto the laird. 
The statement as to the desolate condition of the Temple in 
ii. *6* is with Kneucker to be rejected as an interpolation. 

Canonicity. —^I'hc Book of ^ruch was never accepted as 
canonical by the Palestinian Jews (Baba Batra 14''), though the 
Aposiolie ConsttbUions, v. 10, state that it was read in public 
worship on the joth day of the month Gurpiaeus, but this state¬ 
ment can hardly be correct It was in general use in the church 
till its canonicity was rejected by the Protestant churches and 
accepted liy the Roman chureh at the council of Trent. 

Literature. Versions and EdiUons.—Tht versions are the two 
Latin, a Syriac, and an Arabic. The Latin one in the Vulgate 
belongs to a time prior to Jerome, and is tolerably literal 
Another, somewhat later, was ^t published by Jos. Maria Caro 
in 1688, and was reprinted by Sabatier, side 1 ^ side with the 
ante-Hieronymian one, in his Biblierum Saerarum Latinae 
Vmianes Anli^uat, It is founded upon the preceding one, and 
is less literal. The Syriac and Arabic versions, printed in the 
London Polyglot, are literal. The Hexaplar-^iiac version 
made by Paul, bishop of Telia, in the beginning of the century 
has been published by Ceiioni. 

Tlie most convenient islitions of the Ureck text are Tischendorf's 
in the second volume of his Srptuagint, and Swete’s in vol. iii.; 
Fritasclie’s in Lihri Apocryphi Veteris Testamenti Greece (1871). 
The best editions of the hook are Kneneker’s Das Buck Baruch 
(1879); GUIord's la the Speahtr's Ap«c. U. Sea also the articles in 
the Lnevc. BiUica, Bastings' Hible Dictimiarv: Sohilrcr, Uistory of 
Jemish People. ^ 

AKiCALyrsK or Baruch. The discovery of this bng lost 
apocalypse was due to Ceriani. This apocalypse has survived 
in the ^^riac version of which Ceriani discovered a 6th 
century MS. in the Milan librnry. Of this he puliliahed a Latin 
translation in libb {Manumenla Sacra, 1 , li, 73-98), which 
Fritzsche reproduced in 1871 (Liiri Apocryphi V. 7'.,pp.654-699), 
and the text in 1871 (Mm. Sacra. V. ii. 113-180), and suW^ently 

> la 11 as we have the word 4evmk4 with the eatnordinaiy 
meaning of " plague " as in Jer. xxxiK. (xxxK) 36. 


in pboto-Kthogra{^ facsimile in 1S83. Chape. IxxviiL-lxxxvi., 
indeed, of this bMk have long been kiwwn. These constitute 
Baruch’s epistle to '^e nine and a half tribra in captivity, and 
have been published> in Syriac and Latin in the jaiadon and 
Paris Polyglots, and in Syriac alone from one MS. in Lagarde’s 
Lihri y. T. Apocryphi Syr, (1861); and by Charles from ten MSS. 
(Apocalypse of Baruch, 1896, pp. 124-167). The en^ book was 
tnmslated into English by the last-named writer (op. cil. 
pp. 1-167), and into German by Ryssel (Kautzsch’s A^k. und 
Pseud., 1900, ii. pp. 413-446). 

The Syriac is translated from the Greek; for Greek words are 
oocasidnally transliterated, and passages can be explained only 
on the hypothesis that the wrong alternative meanings of certain 
Greek words were followed by the translator. The Greek in 
turn is derived from the Hebrew, for unintelligible expressions 
in the Syriac can be explained and the text restored by retransla¬ 
tion into Hebrew, Thus in 3^. 9, 11, 12, xwv. 2, Ixii. 7 we 
have an unintelligible antithesis, “ those who sin and those who 
are justified.” The source of the error can be discovered by 
retranslation. The Syriac in these passages is a stock rendering 
of SsKau>v<r 6 at, and this in turn of P"». But pis meaus not 
only SsnaioCo-Sac but also iinasos fivat, and this is the very 
meaning required by the context in the above passages: “ those 
who sin and those who are righteous,” ^ Again xliv. 12 tlie text 
reads ; “ the new world wbi^ does not turn to corruption those 
who depart on its beginning and has no mercy on those who 
depart to torment” Here “ on its beginning ” is set over 
antithetically against ” to torment,” whereas the context requires 
“ to its blessedness.” The words “ on its beginning ”—whu, 
a corruption of 'wkp—“ to its blessedness.” Again in IvL 6 it 
is said that the fall of man brought grief, anguish, pain, trouble 
and boasting into the world. The term “ boasting ” in this 
connexion cannot be right. The word 
corrupt for n^no, “ disease.” A further ground for inferrii^ 
a Hebrew original is to be found in the fact that paronomasiae 
not infrequently discover themselves in the course of retmnslation 
into Hebrew. One-instance will suffice, In xlviii. 35,‘‘Honour 
will be turned into shame, strength humiliated into contempt 
. . . and lieauty will become a scorn ” contains three such: 
wiiV T.T w 113 Sx vs' w p*’?'? TW' 1133 (scc Ctwrles, Apoe. 
Bar. pp. xliv.-liii). The necessity of postulating a Hebrew 
original was first shown by the present wnter, and has since been 
maintained by Wellhausen (Skissen u. Vorarbeiten, vi. 234), by 
Ryssel (Apok. und Pseudepig. A. T., 1900, ii. 411), and Ginzberg 
(Jewish Encyclopaedia, ii. 555). 

Different Elements in the Book and their Dales. —As there are 
undoubtedly conflicting elements in the book, it is possible to 
assume either a diversity of authorship or a diversity of sources. 
The latter view is advocated by Ryssel and Ginzlierg, the former 
by Kabisch, de Faye, R. H. Charles and Beer (Herzog’s Eeal- 
enc., art. “ Pseudepigraphen des Alten Testaments,” p. 250). 
A short summary may here be given of the grounds on which the 
present writer ha|^postulated a diversity of authorship. If the 
letter to the tribes in captivity (Ixxviii.-lxxxvi.) be disregarded, 
the book falls into seven sections separated by fasts, save in one 
ease (after xxxv.) where the text b probably defective. These 
sections, which are of unequal length, are-^i) i.-v. 6; (*) v. 
7-viii.j (3)ix.-xii.4 ; (4)xii. 5-xx.; (5)xxi.-xxxv.; (6)xxxvi.- 
xlvl; (7) xlvii.-lxxvii. These treat of the Messiah and tiie 
Messianic kingdom, the woes of Israel in the past and the destme- 
tion of Jerusalem in Hie present, at well os of thetdogical questions 
relating to original sin, free will, works, the number of the saved, 
the nature of the resurrection body, &e. The -views expressed 
on several of the above subjects eon often conflicting. In 
one clais of passages there b everywhere manifest a vigorous 
optimism as to Israel’s ultimate well-being on earth, and the 
blessedness of the chosen people in the Messianic kingdom b 
sketched in glowing and sensuous ctBoun (xxix.,' xxxix.-xl., 
lxiii.-lxxiv.). Over against these pasii^ stand others Of a 
hopelessly pessimbtic charaettr, emerein, alike as to Israel’s 

' Ryseel has adopted Charles's nstoratton of Bie text in these 
passages aad praotl^y^aohi all*, is, bat wItiMat aeliaowledgiDeM. 
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present and future destiny on eards, then is'irritten nodting aava 
" lamentation, and moumi^, and woe.” The world is a scene 
of corruption, its evils aie irremediable, its end is nigh, and the 
advent of the new and spiritual world at hand. The fint to draw 
attention to the comfwsite elements in this book was Kabisch 
(Jakrbiuher f.iKpmtest. Thtol., 1891, pp. 66-107). This critic 
regarded xxiv. 3-xxix., Xxxvi.-xl. onid liu.-bcxiv. as independent 
sources written before the fail (rf Jerusalem, Aji. 70, and his 
groundwork, which consists of the rest of book, with the 
exception of a few verses, as composed after riiat date. All 
these elements were put together by a Christian contemporary 
of Papias. Many of these conclusions were arrived at inde¬ 
pendently by a French scholar, De Fhye (Les Apocalypses juives, 
189s, pp. 25-28, 76-103, 192-204). The prc.sent writer {Apoca¬ 
lypse of Baruch, i8o6, pp. liii.-lxvii.), after submitting the Ixrak 
to a fresh study, has come to the following conclusions:—The 
book is of Pharisaic authorship and composed of six independent 
writings—^A', A'^, A®, B', B-, B*. The first three were composed 
when Jerusalem was still standing and the Messiah and the 
Messianic kingdom were expected ; A‘, a mutilated apocalypse 
= xxvii.-xxx. I ; A“, the Cedar and Vine Vision - xxxvi.-xl.; 
A’, the Cloud Vision liii.-lxxiv. The last three were written 
after A4>. 70, and probably before 90. Thus B^^lxxxv. was 
written by a Jew in exile, who, despairing of a national restoration, 
looked only for a spiritual recompense in heaven. The rest of the 
book is derived from and B-, written in Palestine after a.t>. 70. 
These writings belong to very different types of thought. In B' 
the earthly Jerusalem is to be rebuilt, but not so in B-; in the 
forme^the exiles arc to be restored, but nut in the latter; in the 
former a Messianic kingdom without a Messiah is expected, but 
no earthly blessedness of any kind in the latter, &c. B* »= i.-ix. i, 
xxxii. 2-4, xliii.-xliv. 7, xlv.-xlvi., Ixxvii.-lxxxii., Ixxxiv., 
Ixxxvi.-lxxxvii. B-— ix.-xxv., xxx. 2'-xxxv., xli.-xlii., xtiv. 
8-15, xlvii.-lii., Ixxv.-lxxvi., IxxxiiL The final editor of the 
work wrote in ^e name of Baruch the son of Neriah. 

The above critical analyses were attacked and rejected by 
Clemen (Stud, und Krii., 1898,211 ^.). He fails, however, in 
many oases to recognize the difficulties at issue, and those which 
cannot be ignored he sets down to the conflicting apocalyptic 
traditions, on which the author was obliged to draw for his 
subject-matter. Though RJrssel (Kautzsch, Apok. u. Pseud, des 
A. T. ii. 409) has followed Clemen, neither has given any real 
explanation of the disorder of the book as it stands at present. 
Beer (op. eit.) agrees that xxxvi.-xl. and liii.-lxx. are of different 
authorship from the rest of the book and belong to the earlier 
date. 

Relation to 4 Etra. —The aflinities of this book and 4 Ezra are 
so numerous (see Charies, srp. eit. 170-171) that Ewald and Ryle 
assumed identity of authorship. But their p<ants of divergence 
are so weighty (see op. cit. pp. bdx.-lxxi.) that this view cannot 
be sustained. Three courses still remain open. If we assume 
that both works are composite, we shall perforce admit that some 
of the constituents of 4 Ezra are older than th^latest of Banmh, 
and that other constituents of Baruch are decidedly older than 
the remaining ones of 4 Ezra. On the other hand, if we assume 
unity of authorship, it seems impossible to arrive at finable 
on the chronological relations of these two works. Eongen, 
Hilgenfeld, Wieseier, Stfihehn, Renan, Hausrath, Drummond, 
Dillmann, Rosenthal, Gunkel, have maintained on various 
grounds the priority of 4 Kzia; and Schiirer, Bissell, Thomson, 
Deane, Kabisch, X)t Faye, Wrilhausen, and Rysael ^e priority 
of Baruch cm grounds no less convincing. 

Rdation te Rabhimcal IMeratur *.—A very close relation subsists 
between our book and cabbiiiicBl liteiatnre. Indeed in some 
instances the parallels are so doee that they are almaet word for 
word. Tlie description of tiie destruction (ff Jerusalem by angela 
in vi.-Aiiii. is fonnd also in the Pesikta Rabbati 26(ed. Friedmann 
xjia). By maaMoftihBpaaMgeweare,asGinzi^faasshown, 
able to oorrect tire corrupt reading “ the holy Epbod ” (vi. 7), 
into hedy Ark,” w. Whait might 

be toifuff as pMtic fandf in our text are recounted as instancal 
facts in tubbinicai Uterature. Thus tiie words (x. x8): 


“ And ys priests, take ye the hays of the Smntsarjt 

And cast ttwni toto tne; height of heaven, 

And give them to the Lord and Say: 

‘ Guard Thine own house; for lo we are found uhfaitbrill stewkids,’" 

are given in various accounts of the fall of .JerusakiB,. (Bto 
Ta’anith, apa; Peaikt. R., lac. cit ,; .Fafguf Shim'om 00 Iv.xxlj 
Ahoth of Rabbi Nathan vii.) Even the statement thati tbe 
bodies of Soinacherib’Moldiers were burned whiic their garments 
and armour remained mconsumed has its parallel in 94a. 

Jnif^ity of the Boak.--ln btxvii. 19 it k said that Barilch wrote 
two epistles, one to the nine and a half tribes and the other, to the 
two and a half at Babylon. The fonuer is found in Ixxvui,- 
Ixxxvi.; the latter is lost, but is probaUy preserved either 
or in part in the Book of Baruch, iii. 9-iv. 29 (see Charles, op. dt.); 
pp. Ixv.-lxvii), On the other hen<h it is not necessary to infer 
from Ixxv. that an account of Baruch's assumption was to be 
looked for in the book. 

Authorities. —The literature is fully cited in Soharur, CrMiih. 
ill. 223-232, and R. H. Charles, Apocatypse of Baruch, pp. xxx.-xliii, 
(iiuzlierg's article in the Jewish F-ncyclopaedia, ii. J31-556. is a fnifh 
and raluahle contribution. 

Rxst of thi: Words or Baruch. This book was undoubtedly 
written originally by a Jew but was subsequentiy revised by a 
Christian, as has been shown by Kohler in the Jetoish QussHerly 
Review (1893), PP* 407 ~ 409 - ff passed under a double name in 
the Abyssinian Church, where it was known both as “ the Rest of 
the Words of Baruch ” and “ the Rest of the Words of Jeremiah.” 
Its Greek name is the latter— tJ ira/xiAnir^/uva Tepipuiv 
npotpifrA It has been preserved in Gretic, Ethii^, Armeniui 
and ^imnic. The Greek was first print^ at Venice in 1609, 
next by Ceriani in i868 in his Mon. Saera, v. ir-18; by Harris, 
The Rost of the Words of Betruck, in 1889; and Basstliev, ., 4 m«ic. 
Graeco-Bysontina, i. 308 sqq. (1893). The book begins like the 
Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch with an account of the removal of 
{he sacred vessels of the Temple before its capture by theChaldees. 
Baruch remains in Jerusalem and Jeremiah accompanies the 
Exiles to Babylon. After 66 years' exile Jeremiah brings back tiie 
Jews to Jerusalem, but refuses to admit such as had brought with 
them heathen wives. Then fdlows a vision of Jeremiah which is 
Christian. 

Harris regards the book in its present form as an eirenicon 
addressed to the Jews by a Christian after the rebellfon of Bar 
Cochba (Barcochebas) and written about 136. Thoujjh the 
original worit was dependent on the Apocalypse of Barudi it can¬ 
not have been written much before the close of the istcent. a.d. 
Its terminus ad quern is at present indeterminable. (R. H. C.) 

BARU 60 , a town on the north coast of the province of Leyte, 
island of Leyte, Philippine Islands, on Carigara Bay. Pop. 
(1903) 12460. It exports large quantities of hanp and copra, 
and mports rice, petroleum, and cotton-goods. 

BABWAML a native state of India, in the Bhopawar agency 
in central India. It lies in the Satpuia mountains, south of thie 
Nerbudda. Area, 1178 sq. m. ; p<m. (1901) 76,1^. Many of 
the inhabitants aripihlls. The chief, whose title is Rana, is a 
Rajput of the Sisodhyia clan, connected with the Udaipur femily. 
Though the family lost most of its possessions during the MahiatU' 
invaswn in the 14th century, it never became tributan' to any 
Malwa chief. Tte forests are under an English official. The town 
of Barwoni is situated near the left bank of the Nerbudda. The 
population in 1901 was 6277. 

BABYATINSKT, AUBXAKBBB IVAMCmOH, PuRCB (1814- 
1879), Russian sddier andgovemm of the Caucasus, wasprivatriy 
educated, entered the schi^ of the ensigns of the Guard.iahiB 
seventeenth year and, on the 8th of November 1833, received 
bis commission of comet in the Life Guards of the cesmvkdi 
Alexander. In 1835 he served with great goUantry in ^ 
Caucasus, and on lus return to St Peter^utg was rewarded with 
a gold swmd ” for valow.” On the 1st of January 18^ )w was 
attached to the suite of Alexander, and in teas a^om ordered 

off to the CaueasHi and again most briUuntiy digtinguished 
himself, especudly in tins attack on Sbamyl’s steengh^, for 
whkh he teoeived tlw order of St Ccoige. la 1846 be afsisted 
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Fieldinanhal Pukieviob to «uppKn the Ciww ri*ii>g< From 
1848 to 1856 he took a leading part in all the chfef milila^ events 
in the Cauwusi his most notable exploits being his victoiy at 
Mezeninsk in 1850 and his operations against Shamyl at Chechen. 
Hie energetic and at the same time systematic tactics inaugurated 
a new era ot mountain warfare. On the 6th of January 1853 
he was appointed adjutant-general and, on July sth of the same 
year, chief of the staff. In 1854 he tdfc part in the brilliant 
KdrUk Dere campaign. On the ist of January 1856 he became 
commander-in-chief of the Caucasian army, and, subsequently, 
governor of the Caucasus. As an administrator he showed 
himself ftttly worthy of his high reputation. Within three years 
of his appointment, the whole of the eastern Caucasus was 
subdued and the long elusive Shamyl was taken captive. 
Baryatinsky also conquered many of the tribes of the western 
Caucasus dwelling between the rivers Laba and Byelaya. For 
these fresh services he was created a fieldmarslial. But his 
health was now entirely broken by his strenuous labours, and 
on the 6th of December i86» he was, at his own request, relieved 
of his post. He spent the last days of his life abroad and died at 
(leneva, after forty-eight years of active service. 

See A. L. Zbuerman, FiMmarskat Priact A, I. Baryaitnski (Russ.) 
(Moscow. 1888-1(191). 

BABYR. ANTOIMB LOUIS (1796-1875), French sculptor, was 
born in Paris on the aath of September 1796. Like many of the 
Kulptors of the Renaissance he began life as a goldsmith. After 
studying under Bosio, the sculptor, and Gros, the painter, he was 
in 1818 admitted to the £cule des Beaux Arts. But it was not 
till 1833, when he was working fur Fauconnier, the Mdsmitli, 
that he discovered his real bent from watching the iMd beasts 
in the jardin des Plantes, making vigorous studies of them in 
pencil drawings worthy of Delacroix and then modellii^ them 
in sculpture on a large or small scale. In 1831 he exhibited his 
“ Tiger devouring a Crocodile," and in 1832 had mastered a style 
of his own in tlie “ lion and Snake.” Tlienccforward Bary6, 
though engaged in a peipctual struggle with want, exhibited 
year after year these studies of animals—admirable groups which 
reveal him as inspired by a spirit of true romance and a feeling 
fur the lieauty of the antique, as in “ Theseus and the Minotaur ” 
(1847)," Lapithaand Centaur” (1848), and numerous minor works 
now very highly valued. Barye was no less successful in sculpture 
on a small scale, and excelled in representing animals in their 
most familiar attitudes. As examples of his larger work we may 
mentiun the Lion of the Column of July, of which the plaster 
model was cast in 1839, various lions and tigers in the gardens of 
the Tuileries, and the four groups—War, Peace, Strength, and 
Order (1854). In 1852 he cast hb bronze “ Jaguar devouring a 
Hb».” The fame he deserved came too late to the sculptor. 
He was made professor at the museum in 1854, and was elected 
to the Academy of Fine Arts in >868. He med on the 25th of 
June 1875, The mass of admirable work left to us by Barye 
entitles hm to be regarded as the greatest artist of animal life of 
the French school, and as the creator of a new doss of art which 
has attracted such men as Fr6miet, Peter, Gan, and Gardet, who 
are regarded with justice as his worthiest tffiowers. 

AuTMOxiTtes.—Emile L^C, Lss Sculpleurs d'animaux; M. Barye 
(Paris, 1836); Gustavo Planche, " M. Barye," Revue det deiix 
mmdes (July 1851): Thtophlle Silvestre, Hisloires des artistes 
vmaais (}%ris, 1836); Antee Alexandre, •• A. L. Barye,” Les Artistes 
tnihtrs, eel. E. Muntz (Paris, 1889) (witlt a bibliog.); Chas. De Kay, 
l.ife and Works of A, L. Barve (>889). publisned by the Barye 
Monument Assoc, of Mew York; juk»,uaretie. jpeHrltret et scutpteurs 
cmMm/iorains'(>883)7 Soger 'L'fRWr* Ar Barye (sWi): 

Cnarlea Sprague Smith, Bareuen Bays (1903). ' ■ (H. Fa,) 

BABYTBt, a widely distributed mbiftial composed of barium 
sulphate (BaSO^). Its most striking feature ariid the one from 
which it derives its name bsuytes, barite (from the Greek (Sapvt, 
heavy) ot heavy spar, is it* weight. Its specific gravity-of g-gis 
about twice as great as that of salt and of many other colonrlw, 
transparent and glassy minerals not unlike bary’tes in general 
appearance. The miMral is usually found in a stote of cosKoder- 
awe chemical putity'v ^ough small amounts of etrontium and 
Calcium sulphates Ma^ isomoepimuriy K| 4 ace the barium 
sulphate ; afiimonitim iiflphate is-alto sometimes present, whilst 


clay, silica, bitiiniinous matter, &c., may be enclosed as 
impurities. 

Crystals of barytes are orthorhombic and isomorphous witli 
the strontium and lead sulphates (oelestite and anglesite ); they 
are usually very perfectly develop^ and present great variety of 
form. Ibe simptest are rhomb-shaped tables (fiR, 1) liounded by 
the two faces of the basal pinacoid (c) and the four faces of the 
prism (m); the angle between the prism-faces (mm) is 78° 23', 
whilst that between c and m is 90°. The mineral lias a very 
perfect cleavage parallel to the faces c and m, and the cleavage 
surfaces are peiiectly smooth and bright. The crystals of 
prismatic habit represented in figs. 2 and 3 are bound^ by the 
domes d and / and the basal pinacoid e; fig. 4 is a plan of a still 



more complex crystal. Twinning is represented only by twin- 
lamellae, which arc parallel to the planes m and / and are of 
secondary origin, having been produced by pressure. 

(^stals of barytes may be transparent and colourless, or 
white and opaque, or of a yellow, brown, bluish or greenish colour. 
Well-developed crystals ore extremely common, but the mineral 
occurs also in a granular, earthy, or stalactitic condition. It is 
known as cawk in the Derbyshire lead mines. The” crested ” or 
” cock's comb ” barytes occurs as rounded aggregations of thin 
lamellar crystals.. 

Barytes is of common occurrence in metalliferous veins, 
especially those which yield ores of lead and silver; some of the 
largest and most perfect crystals of colourless barytes were 
obtained from the lead mines near Duftun in Westmorland. It 
is found abo in beds of iron ore, and the haematite mines of the 
Cleator Moor dbtrict in west Cumberland have yielded many 
extremely fine crystab, specimens of which may be seen in all 
mineral collections. In the neighbourhood of Nottingham, and 
other places in the Midlands, barytes forms a cementing material 
in the Triassic sandstones ; amber-coloured crystals of the same 
mineral are found|jn the fuller’s earth at Nutfirid in Surrey ; and 
the septarian nobles in London Clay contain crystab of barytes 
as well as of calcite. Crystals are found as a rarity in the 
araygdakadal cavities of igneous rocks. 

Artificially prepared crystab of barytes may be obtained by 
allowing a solution of a soluble barium salt to ^fiuse slowly into 
a solution of a soluble sulphate. Barium chloride is present in 
some natural waters, and when thb b the case the interaction of 
sulphates results in a deposition of barytes, as has occurred in the 
pipes and water-boxes of the Newcastle-on-Tyne coal mines. 

Commerdally, barytes b used in the {Hnparation ot barium 
compounds, as a body for certain kinds of paper and cloth, and 
as a white p^^ment (“ permanent wlute ”). The finely powdwed 
and washed minem is too crystalline and consequently of 
insufficient opacity to be used alone as a paint, and b .therefore 
mixed with “-white lead,” of whidi material it b also used as an 
adulterant. (L-J-S.) 

BARVYOCALOITE, a rare minnal found only at,AlMen Mtrar 
in Cumiberland, whoM it.oociirs.iaa-cliveiging gr<mps of wjiite 
transparent crystab Haing caviHes in ffw Mowtaiia.Limestone. 
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Dm cryatab belong to the numodtnic system and are usuaHy 
prumatic or bladenshaped in habit. The hardness is 4, and the 
sp. gr. 3^5. There are perfect deavages parallel to the prism 
faces inclined at an angle of 73” 6', and a less perfect cleavage 
parallel to the basal [dane, the angle 
between which and the prism faces is 
77° 6'; the angles between these three 
deavages thus approximate to the 
angles (74® 35') between the three 
cleavages of caldte, and there are 
other points of superficial resem¬ 
blance between these two minerals. 
Chemically, barytocaldte is a double 
salt of Imrium and coldum car¬ 
bonates, BaCa^CO.,);, thus differing 
from the orthorhombic bromlite (q.v.) which Is an isomorphous 
mixture of the two carbonates. (L. J. s.) 

BARYTONE, or Bakitome (Ital. baritono, from Gr. Papvrovw, 
deep sounding), a musical term for the male voice whose range 
lies between those of the tenor and of the bas,s—a high bass rather 1 
than a low tenor; also the name of an obsolete stringed instru¬ 
ment like the viola da Gamba, and of the small B» or C saxhorn. 

BASALT, in petrology,one of theoldest ruck names, supposed to 
be derived from an Ethiopian word basal, signifying a stone which 
yields iron; according to Pliny, the first basalts were obtained in 
Ethiopia. In current usage the term includes a large variety of 
types of igneous rock belonging to the basic subdivbion, dark in 
colour weathering to brown, and comparatively rich in magnesia 
and iron. Some basalts arein largemeasure glassy (tachylites),and 
many are very fine grained and compact; but it is more usual 
for them to exhibit porphyritic structure, showing larger crystals 
of olivine, augite or felspar in a finely crystalline groundmass. 
Olivine and augite are the commonest porphyritic minerals in 
basalts, the former green or yellowish (and weathering to green 
or brown serpentine), the latter pitch-black. Porphyritic 
plagioclase felspars, however, are also very common, and may 
be one or two inches in length, though usually not exceeding a 
quarter of an inch ; when fresh they are dark grey with smooth 
lustrous cleavage surfaces; when decomposed they become 
turbid, and assume grey or greenish shades. Basaltic lavas arc 
frequently spongy or pumiceous, especially near their surfaces; 
and. in course of time, the steam cavities become filled with 
secondary minerals such os caldte, chlorite and zeolites. Another 
characteristic of this group of rocks is the perfection with which 
many of them show prismatic or columnar jointing, a structure 
often called “ basaltic jointing.” 

The minereds of basaltic rocks have a fairly uniform character 
throughout the whole group. In microscopic section the olivine is 
pale green or colourless, and is very frequently more or less altered 
to serpentine. The secondary mineral begins to form upon the 
surfaces and along the cracks of the olivine, gradually producing 
a mesh-work in the interstices of which small kernels of olivine 
remain ; and when the process is completed, the mesh structure 
persists in the resulting pseudomorph, givir^; a clear indication 
as to its history. TIk augite is mostly brown, often with a 
purplish tinge, hardly at all dichroic, but frequently showing 
zonal or hour-glass structure, and various types of twinmng. It 
weathers to chlorite, urolite, caldte, &c. T^ plagioclase febpar, 
if fresh, is transparent and appears simple in ordinary light, but 
when polarized breaks up into a series of bars of different colours 
owing to its complex twinned structure. Practically all varieties 
of tl& mineral from anorthite to albite are known to occur in 
basalt, but by far the commonest spedes are bytownite and 
lobradorjte. Weathering destnqrs the limpid character of the 
fresh mineral, produci^ turbid pseud^orpbs contsuning 
epidote, caldte; imte micas, Itaolin, &c. When these minends 
occur as phenocrysts their crystalline outlines msqr bC' very 
perfect (though, aqgeciadly in ^ olivine, corrosion and partial 
resorptioii may give rise to rounded or irrqiiular forms). 

In the groum&oss, or second generation of crystal, not only ate 
the ingredieats ami^, but their crystals are less podect; yet 
fli soai^ basidts small laffi-shaped febpan and minute prisms of 



nigite, densety crowded together, form the matrix. With thme 
th^ may be a greater or leu amount of brown, isotrqxc glass. 
CHiviiie rardy occurs as an ingreihent of tte ^undnuus. In 
the vitreous basalts sometimes very few ctystalhaed imnerab sm 
observable; the greater part of the rock is a dark brown' glauy 
material, almost opaqueeven in the thinnest section8,anii gener¬ 
ally cl^ed with bl^ grains of magnetite, skeleton crystah 
of augite or felspar, spherulites, perhtic cracks, or steam vesides. 
In other basaltic rocks no glassy materid appears,"'but the 
whole mass is thoroughly crystallized; rocks of rids'nature ure 
generally known to ^tish petrologists as dolerites (g.e,). Till 
recent years it was widely believed by continental geologists tliat 
the pre-Tertiary basalts differed so fundamentally bam their 
Tertiary and recent representatives that they were entiffed to 
be regarded as a dbtinct class. For the older rocks toe names 
anamesite, diabase porphyrite, diabas-mmdd-stttn, or melaphyre 
were used, and are still favoured by many writers, to indicate 
varieties and states of more or less dtered baults and doierites, 
though no longer held to differ in any essential respects from the 
better preserved basalts. Still older is the term trap, which is 
derived from a Swedish word meaning " a stair,” for in many 
places superposed sheets of basalt weather with well-marked step¬ 
like or terraced features. This desigtution is still used as a general 
term for the whole suite of basaltic rocks by many geraogists 
and travellers (e.g. trap-dikes, the “ traps ” of the Dewan). 

In the early years of tlie 19th century a great controversy 
convulsed the geological world a.s to the origin the older basalts 
or “ floetz-traps.’’ Werner, the Saxon mineralogist, and lus sthool 
held tern to of aqueous origin, the chemietd precipitates 
deposited in p^eval seas, but Hutton and a numbir of fVench 
geologists maintained that they were really volcanic rocks 
emitted by craters now extinct (see Gbolooy : Hislorical). 

Of the less common minerals of basalt, a few may be mentioned. 
Black hornblende, dark brown in thin sections,and often corroded, 
is not uncommon, especially in intrusive liasalts. Hypersthene 
occurs also, usually replacing olivine. Black mica (biotite) it 
not infrequently to he seen. Sapphire, garnet and zircon are 
rare. Mmerals of toe felspathoid group occur in a large number 
of basaltic rocks ; nepheline and leucite we the moat common, 
but hativne is occasionally present. If nepheline entirely replaces 
felspar, the rock is known as nepheline-baralt; if the replacement 
is only partial toe term nepheline-bosanite is used. Similarly 
there are leudte-basalts and leucite-basanites. The nepheline 
is in small six-sized prisms, and usually cannot be detected with 
the unaided eye. Even with the help of the microscope nepheline 
basalts are not always easy to determine, as too crystals may be 
pceedingly small and imperfect, and they readily decompose 
into analcite and zeolites. In some cases only the presence of an 
anisotropic substance, with weak double refraction and readily 
attacked by acids (the so-called “ nepheiinitoid ”), can be made 
out. This substance may be imperfectly crystallised nepheline, 
or a peculiar glass which is rich in soda. Most nepheline basalts 
are fine grained, very dork coloured rocks, and bdong to 
the Tertiary period. They are fairly common in some parts of 
Germany and occur also in Tripoli, Asia Minor, Montana, C^pe 
Verde Islands, &c. {.eucite-basalts contain small rounded crystals 
of leucite in place of plagioclase felspar. Rocks of this groi^ 
are well known in the Eifel, and other volcanic dittricti in 
Germany, also in Bohemia, Italy, Java, Montana, Celebes, &c. 
The minerals hailyne, nosean, soiWite and nyililite tend to oecur 
wito some frequency in nepheline and leuate-basalta, thoi^ 
rare in ordinary basalts. Helilite, a linie-alununa-siKoate, is 
characteristic of certain vety basic rocks, the mehUte^Msaltt. 
It is pale yellow or colourless in thin sections, and yitids peculiiu- 
and characteristic dark blue polarization colours. Thianrofroup 
of rocks is known tooccur in Bohemia, Swabia and Souto Afrie*. 
Perofskite, in small dork brown cubic crystals, is « oonstant 
acoeasoty in these rocks. The augite is unially violet oofaMini}, 
and shows zonal and hourglass stnicturas. Green'>«i|ite may 
occur in the neph^e^basalts, and oegcriDe (sodatirdn-augito) 
is occasiomlly foandiu them. .. .i. 

The dhtrihutioB of bamita la world-wide; cnd’iH aome pineto 
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thtjr occur in immeiue rumms, and cover great ateai; Ja 
Wariiington, Oregon, and Idaho many thouaan(b of iquare milea 
are occupied by bojoltic-lava Hows. In the Sandwich Ktonds 
and Iceland th^ are the pievatent iavae; and the well-known 
columnar jointed bosaite of Skye, Stafia, and Antrim (Giant’s 
Causeway) form a southward extension of the Icelandic volcanic 
province, with whidi they are connected by the similar roclu 
of the Faeroe Islands. In the Deccan in India great basaltic 
lava fields are known; and Etna and Vesuvius emit basaltic 
rocks. In older geological periods they were not less common; 
for example, in the Carlmniferous in Scodapd. (J. S. F.) 

BASCOH, iOHM (ids;- ), American educationalist and 
philosophical writer, was bom at Genoa, New York, on the ist 
of May 1827. He graduated at Williams College in 1849 and at 
the Andover Theological Seminary in 1855, was professor of 
rhetoric at Williams College from 1855 to 1874, and was president 
of the university of Wisconsin and professor of mental and moral 
philosophy there from 1874 to 1887. In 1887-1891 and in 1901- 
1903 he was lecturer in sociology, and in 1891-1901 professor 
of economics in Williams College. He retired in 1903. Among 
his publications may be mentioned; Aesthetics (1862); Phihj- 
sopky of Rhetoric (1865); Science, Philosophy and Religion 
(1871); Philosophy of English Literature (1874); Philosophy 
of Regions (1876); Problems in Philosophy (1885); The New 
Theology ; Social Theory ■, Evolution and Religion 
(1896); Growth of Nationality in the United States (1899 ); and 
God and His GWmur (1901). 

BA8B. (1) (Fr. bos, Late Lat. bassus, low ; cf. Gr. (iaOvi) 
an adjective meaning low or deep, and so mean, worthless, or 
wicked. This sense of the word has sometimes affected the next, 
which is really distinct. (2) (Gr. /Swris, strictly “ stepping," 
and so a foundation or pedestal) a term for u foundation or 
starting point, used in various semses; in spurts, e.g. hockey 
and base-ball; in geometry, the line or face on which a figure 
or solid stands ; in crystallography, e.g. “ basal plane ” ; in 
surveying, in the “ base line,” an accurately measured distance 
between the points from which the survey is conducted; in 
heraldry, in the phrase “ in liase,” applied to any figure or em¬ 
blem placed in the lowest part of a shield. 

In chemistry the term denotes a substance which combines 
with an acid to form a salt. In inorganic chemistry such com¬ 
pounds arc almost invariably oxides or hydroxides, and water 
is eliminated during the combination ; but in organic chemistry 
many compounds exist, especially ammonia derivatives, which 
directly combine with acids. Chemical bases are consequently 
antithetical to acids ; and an acid is neutralized by a base with 
the production of a salt. They reverse certain colour reactions 
of adds, e.g. turn red litmus blue ; this is termed on " alkaline 
reaction.” 

In architecture tlie " base ” is the lowest member of a column 
or shaft. In Egyptism and Greek architecture it is the raised 
slab in stone or cement on which the primitive timber column 
was placed, to keep it dry. Afterwards it was always reproduced 
in Egypt, even although the column, being in stone, no longer 
required it; a custom probably retained because, being of a 
much larger circumference than the lower part of the column, 
it gave increased stability. In Assyrian architecture, where 
it served to carry wooden posts or columns, it took the form 
of a large torus moulding with enrichments. In Persian archi¬ 
tecture the base wi|s much higher than in any other style, and 
was elaborately cuvtd. In primitive Greek work the base 
consisted of dw atone plinth as found in Crete and Tiryns, and 
of three simdl steps at Mycenae. In archaic Greek wo^ it has 
already disappeared in the Dork order, but in the Ionic and 
Corinthian oraers it is more or leas ridily moulded, the most 
ebdxirate examples being those found in the temple of Apollo 
at Bnuichidae in Milesia. For the contour of the mouldings see 
OoDsas. The Roman orders all have the favourite design known 
as the Attic base. Romanesque bases were rude but vigorous 
copies of the old claasic base, and were often decorated with 
projections or spurs (Fr. grtffes) at the angles the square dies, 
thus connectmg (hem with the square base. In the Early English 


I style, these spurs followed the conventional design the pericid, 
and about the some time the mouldings srere deeply su^ and 
occasionally cut downwards, so that th^ would have held water 
if used externally. Later, the base beonnes less bold in treat¬ 
ment, but much more complex in its contours, and in the isth 
century is given an unusual height with two stages, the lower 
one constituting a kind of plinrii, which is sometimes known 
as the ground table, or the t^e course. 

A Base Court (Fr. basse cour, i.e. the lower court) is the first 
open space within the gates of a castle. It was used for exercising 
cavalry, and keeping live stock during a siege. (See Enceinte^ 

The Base of a Wall or Ground Table, in architecture, is 
the mouldings round a building just above ground : they mostly 
consist of similar members to those above described and run 
round the buttresses. The flat bond between the plinth and 
upper mouldings is frequently panelled and carved with shields, 
as in Henry VII. Chapel at Westminster. 

BASE>BALL (so called from the bases and ball used), the 
national summer sport of the United States, popular also through¬ 
out Canada and in Japan. Its origin is obscure. According to 
some authorities it is derived from the old English game of 
rounders (?.».), several variations of which were played in 
America during the colonial period ; according to other authori¬ 
ties, its resemblance to rounders is merely a coincidence, and 
it had its origin in the United States, probably at Cooperstown, 
New York, in 1839, when, it is said, Abner Doubleday (later a 
general in the U.S. army) devised a scheme for playing it. About 
the beginning of the 19th century a game generally known as 
“ One Old Cat ” became popular with schoolboys in the North 
Atlantic states; this game was played by three boys, each 
fielding and batting in turn, a run being scored by the liatsnian 
running to a single base and bauik without being put out. Two 
Old Cat, ITiree Old Cat, and Four Old Cat were modificatioas 
of this game, having respectively four, six, and eight players. 
A development of this game bore the name of town-ball, and 
the Olympic Town-Ball Club of Philadelphia was organized 
in 1833. Matches lietween organized base-ball clubs were first 
played in the neighbourhood of New York, where the Washington 
Baseball Club was founded in 1843. The first regular code 
of rules was drawn up in 1845 by the Knickerbocker Baseball 
Club and used in its matches with the Gotham, Eagle and Empire 
clubs of New York, and the Excelsior, Putnam, Atlantic and 
Eckford clubs of Brooklyn. In 1858 the first National Associa¬ 
tion was organized, and, while its few simple laws were generally 
similar to the corresponding rules of the present code, the ball 
was larger and “ livelier,” and the pitcher was compelled to 
deliver it with a full toss, no approach to a throw being allowed. 
The popularity of the game spread rapidly, resulting in the 
organization of many famous dubs, such os tlie Beacon and 
I.Z)well of Boston, the Red Stockings of Cindraiati, the Forest 
City of Cleveland and the Maple L«f of Guelph, but, owing to 
the sharp rivalry between the foremost teams, semi-profes¬ 
sionalism soon crept in, although in those days a man who played 
for a finandal ronsideration always had some other means of 
livelihood, as the income to be derived from playing ball in the 
summer time was not enough to support him throughout the 
year. In spite of its popularity, the game acquit^ certain 
undesiraUe adjuncts. The betting and pool selling evils became 
prominent, and before long the game was in thorough disrepute. 
It was not only generally believed that the matches were not 
played on their merits, but it was known that players themselves 
were not above selling contests. At that time many of the 
journals of the day foretold the speedy downfall of the spoit. 
A convention of Aose interested financially and otherwise in 
the game, was held in 1867 in Philadelphia, and an effort was 
made to effect a reformation. That the sport even then was 
by no means insignificant can be seen from the fact that in thM 
convention some 500 organizations were represented. While 
the work done at the convention did not accomplish all that 
was expected, it did produce certain reforms, and the sport 
grew rapidly tbereidter both in the eastern and a the middle 
western part of the United States. In the next Bve years, the 
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interest in the game became so great that it was decided to send 
a representation of American base-ball players to England; 
and two clubs, the Bostons, who were the champions that year, 
and the Athletics, former champions, crossed the Atlantic and 
played several exhibition games with each other. While success¬ 
ful in exciting some interest, the, trip did not succeed in popularis¬ 
ing base-ball in Great Britain. Fifteen years later two other 
nines of representative American base-ball players made a 
general tour of Australia and various otlier countries, completing 
their trip by a conte-st in England. This too, however, had little 
effect, and later attempts to establish base-ball in England have 
likewise been unsuccessful. But in America the game continued 
to prosper. The first entirely professional club was the Cincinnati 
Red Stockings (1868). Two national associations were formed 
in 1871, one having jurisdiction over profe.ssional clubs and the 
other over amateurs. In 1876 was formed the National league, 
of eight clubs under the presidency of Nicholas E. Young, which 
contained the expert ball-players of the country. Ttiere were 
so many people in the United States who wanted to see profes¬ 
sional base-ball that this organization proved too small to furnish 
the desired number of games, and hence in 1882 the American 
Association was formed. For a time it .seemed that there would 
be r(X)m for both oiganizations ; but there was considerable 
rivalry, and it was not until an agreement was made between 
the two oiganizations that they were able to work together in 
harmony. They practically controlled professional ba.se”ball 
for many years, although there were occasional attempts to 
overthrow their authority, the most notable being the formation 
in 1890 of a brotherhood of players called the Players’ League, 
organized for the purpose of securing some of the financial 
benefils accruing to the managers, as well as for the purpose of 
abolishing black-listing and other supposed abuses. The Players’ 
League proved not sufficiently strong for the task, and fell to 
pieces. For some years tlic National League consisted of twelve 
clubs organized as.stock companies, representing cities as far 
apart as Boston and St Louis, but in 1900 the number was 
reduced to eight, namely, Boston, Brooklyn, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
New York, Pittsburg, Philadelphia and St Louis. Certain 
aggressive and dissatisfied elements took advantage of this 
change to organize a second great professional association under 
the presidency of B. B. Johnson, the “ American League,” 
of eight clubs, six of them in cities where the National League 
was already represented. Most of the clubs of both leagues 
flourish' financially, as also do the many minor associations 
wliich control the clubs of the different sections of the countrj', 
among which arc the Eastern League, the American Association, 
We.stem League, Southern Association, New England League, 
Pacific league and the different state le^ues. Professional 
base-ball has not been free from certain objectionable elements, 
of which the unnecessary and rowdyish fault-finding with the 
umpires has been the most evident, but the authorities of the 
different leagues have lately succeeded, by strenuous legislation, 
in abating these. Of authorities on base-ball, Henry Chadwick 
(d. 1908) is the best known. 

Amateur base-ball, in its organized phase, is played mostly 
by school and university clubs os well as those of athletic associa¬ 
tions. The first college league was formed in 1879 and comprised 
Hpyard, Princeton, Amherst, Brown and Durtmoutli, YtUe 
joining a year later. The EasteraCollege League, with Columbia, 
Harvard, Princeton and Yale, followed in 1887. TTiis was after¬ 
wards dissolved and at present the most important universities 
of the eastern states are members of no league, although such 
organizations exist in New England and different parts of the 
west and south. Amateur baserball has progressed along the 
same lines as professipnal, although the coU^e playing rules 
formerly differed in certain minor pointo from thoee of the 
professional leagues. 

The foUowing is a general description of the field and of the 
manner in whia the ffuae is played, but as tiie gome has become 
highly complicated, situations may arise in playing in which 
genei^ statements do not strietjy bold. Any smooth, levH 
Mid about I jo yds. long and 100 yds, broad will serve fora 


base-ball ground. Upon this field is marked oat wiHi whUe dialk a 
square, commonly colled the diamemd, smooth, like a cricket pitHt, 
the sides of whii^ measure 50 yds. each, and the nearest comer 
of which is distant about 30 yds. from the limit of the field. 
This comer is marked with a white {date, called the home-bate 
or plate, five-sided in shape, two of the sides being i ft. long 
and that towards the pitcher 17 in. At the other three comers 
and attached to {legs arc white canvas bags 15 in. square filled 
with some soft material, and called, beginning at ths'Yight as 
one looks towards the field, first-b^, second-base and third- 
base respectively. The lines from home-base to fim, and from 
home to third are indefinitely proloi^d and called foul-lines. 
The game is played by two sides of nine men each, one of these 
taking its turn at the Mt while the other is in the field endeavour¬ 
ing, as proviiled by certain rules, to put out die side at bat. 
Each side has nine turns, or innings, at bat, unless the side last 
at bat does not need its ninth innings in order to win ; a tie at 
the end of the ninth innings makes additional innings necresary. 
A full game usually takes from to s hrs. to play. Hiree 
batsmen are put out in each innings, and the side scoring the 
greatest number of mns (complete encircling of the liases without 
being put out) wins. A mnner who is not put out but fails to 
reach home-base does not score a run, but is “ left on base." 

Implements af the Game .—The bull, which is q-gf in. in cir¬ 
cumference and weighs 5-5! oz., is made of yam wound upon 
a small core of vulcanized rubber and covered with white leather, 
which may not lie intentionally discoloured. The bat must be 
round, not over aj in. in diameter at the thickest part, nor more 
than 42 in. in length. It is asually made of ash or some other 
hard wood, and the handle may be wound with twine. Ihree- 
cornered spikes are usually worn on the players' shoes. The 
catcher and first-baseman («. infra) may wear a glove of any 
size on one hand; the gloves worn by all other players may not 
measure more than 14 in. round the palm nor weigh more than 
10 oz. 

The Players .—Tlie fielding side consists of (a) the pitcher 
and catcher, called the Imttery, (b) the first-baseman, second- 
baseman, third-baseman and short-stop, called infielden, and 
(r) the left-fielder, ecntre-fielder and right-fieWer, called out>- 
fielders. 

The pitcher, who delivers the ball to the batsman, is the most 
important member of the side. In the act of pitchii^, whidi is 
throwing either over or underhand, he must keep one fuotin contact 
with u white plate, called the pitcher’s plate, 24 in. long and 6 in. 
wide, placed 60-5 ft. from the back of the home-base. Before 
1875 the pitcher was obliged to deliver the ball with a fuU toss 
only, but uixmt that time a disguised underliand throw, which 
greatly increased the pace, began to be used so generally that it 
was soon legalized, and the overhand throw followed as a matter 
of course. As long as the arm was held stiff no curve could be 
imparted to the flight of the ball in the air, but with the increase 
of pace came the possibility of doing this by a movement of the 
wrist as the iiall left the hand, the twist thus given causing the 
ball, by the pressure on the air, to swerve to one side or the other, 
or downwards, according to the position of the hand and fingers 
as the ball is let go. The.commonest of these swerving deliveries, 
and the first one invented, is the out-curve, the boll coming 
straight towards the batsman until almost within reach of his 
bat, when it suddenly swerves away from him towards the right, 
if he be right-handed. The other important curves are the in¬ 
curve, shooting sharply to the left, and the drop, with their many 
variations, nearly every pitcher using some favourite curve. 
Change of pare, disguised as well as possible, is alio ain important 
part of pitching strategy, as well at variation of the livery 
and the play upon th* known weaknesses or idiosyncrasiM of 
the batsman. Good control over Hie bidl is a necessity, at four 
“ baUs " called by the umpire,—that is, bolls not over the base, 
or over the base and not between the shoulder and tates ittl tin 
batsman,—entitle tiie batsman to become a bose-runiMtoiid take 
his first ttase. If the pitdier disregards the rastrktHtis placed 
upon him by the rulca (a,|'. he may not, while in position,intake » 
motion to deliver the bidl to the batsman without actually 
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ddivering it, or to fint-baie, whQe that ba« is occupied by a 
mnmr, without completing throw), he is said to have made a 
balk, which permits a base runner to advance a base. In fielding 
tntttd halls the pitcher takes all that come directly to him, 
especially slow ones which the other fielders cannot reach in 
tiine. One of his duties is to “ back up ” the first-baseman in 
or^r to stop balls thrown wide, and to cover first-base in place 
of the baseman whenevn- that player has to leave his base to 
field a ground ball. On occasion he also badcs up other positions. 

The catcher usually stands about t yd. behind the home plate, 


direction of third-basetnan, who, in order to j^t them to first-base 
in time to put the nmner out, must run in, pick them up, usually 
with one hand, so as to be in position to throw without the loss 
of an inatant, and “ snap ” them to die first-baseman, i.e. throw 
them underhand without taking time to raise his body to an 
erect position. Many of these bunts can be fidded either by 
the pitcher or, if they drop dead in front of the home-plate, 
by the catcher. The positions of the three outfielders can be 
seen on the diagram. Their duties consist of catching all “ flies ” 
batted over the heads of the infielders (r.e. high batted balls 
that have not touched the ground), stopping and returning ground 
bolls that pass the infield, and backing up the ba-seman. The 


and he must never be more than lo ft behind the home plate 
when the pitcher delivers the ball to the batsman. He generally 
catches die boll from the pitcher before it strikes the ground, ■ accompanying diagram indicates the territory roughly allotted 
and, when a man of the opposing side has succeeded in getting I to the different fielders, “ Backing up ” is a very prominent 
to a base, must be on the alert to head this opponent off should j feature in fielding. Even the pitcher, for example, should run 
ho endeavour to rtBff the next base, »>. run to it while the pitcher . behind the first-haseman when the ball Is thrown to the latter 
is ddiverii^f the ball to the batsman. For this reason the catcher | ly another, in order to stop a widely Arown or missed Iwl!, 
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must be a quick, strong and 
accurate thrower. As the 
catcher alone faces the 
whole field, he is able to 
warn the pitcher when to 
throw to a base in order to 
catch a runner Htppmg off 
the base, and by secretly 
signalling to the futcher 
(usually by means of signs 
with his fingers) he directs 
what kind of a ball is to be 
pitched, so that be may be 
in the proper position to 
receive the ball, be it high 
or low, to left or right. 

Some pitchers, however, 
prefer to reserve their 
choice of balls and there¬ 
fore do the signalling them¬ 
selves. The catcher wean 
a mask, a breast-pad, and 
a large glove, without which 
the position would be a very 
dan^ous one. 

As every batsman upon 
hitting the ball must run 
for first-base, the first- 
baseman must be a sure 
catch of balls thrown to 
head runners off, even those 
thrown too low, high or 
wide. A tall man is usudly 
choien for this position. The 
second - baseman usually 
stands about 30 ft to the right of second-base and back of 
the line between tile heaes, and attwids to balls batted to 
his side of the diamond. He also backs up any exposed position 
airf must be ready to oovw second-base whenever e runner 
tries to steel down from fiict-base, or whenever there is a runner 
wi second-b^, a duty which he shares with the short-stop, 
whose position corresponds to that Of the second-baseman on 
the left side of the diamond. Shortetop must he a quick and 
acounste thrower and a lively fielder, as he is required to back 
up second-and third-base. Both he end the Kcond-bascman must 
field ground bells detniy smd are oft«r<eallod upon to catch 
fly balls also. The requiremente of third-baseman are very 
similar, but he must be an exceptionally good thrower, as lie 
hat the longest distonoe to throw to tiie first-base; and as he 
plays nearer to the bauman than do tiie second-baseman and 
the Miort-ttop, the bolts batted in hb direction are apt to be 
(oteer and more diftciilt to field. One of the Chird-baseman's 
cMei duties is to be ready to run in towards the batakmsn to 
field “ bontt," (.«. ttafis blocked by blowing them to rebound 
from a loesdy hdd bat. These commonly roll stoidy in tiie 
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which, if allowed to pass, 
would enable the runner to 
gain one or more additional 
bases. Bases vacated by 
their basemen while field¬ 
ing balls must often, also, 
be promptly covered by an¬ 
other player. The general 
rule of defence strategi* b 
similar to that in cricket, 
namely, to have as many 
men as possible at the 
probable point of attack. 
There is usually an infield 
and an outfield captain for 
the special puqjose of call¬ 
ing the name of the player 
who is to take a certain fly 
ball, to prevent collisions. 

The batsman stands 
three-quarters facing the 
pitcher within a parallelo¬ 
gram (“ box ”) 6 ft. long 
and 4 ft. wide, the lines of 
which he may not overstep, 
on penalty of being declared 
out. His object is to get to 
first-base without being put 
out. This he may do in 
several ways. (1) He may 
make a “ safe-hit,*’ t.e. one 
that is “ fair ’* but cannot 
be caught, or fielded in time 
to put him out. (2) He is 
entitled to first-base if the 
pitcher pitches four bad balls, at none of which he (the batsman) 
has struck. (3) He may be unavoidably struck by a pitched ball, 
in which case he is given his base. (4) He may, except in certain 
specified cases, after a third strike, if the catcher has failed to 
catch the thirtl one, earn his base if he can reach it before the 
catcher can throw the ball to the first-baseman, and the first- 
baseman, with the ball in his possession, touch first-base. (5) 
He may reach his base by an error of some fielder, which may be 
either a muffed fly, a failure to stop and field a ground ball, a 
muffed thrown ball or a bad throw. Only balls twtted within 
the foul-Unes (see diagram) are fair. All others are “fouls," 
and the batsman cannot run on them. All foul-strudc balls are 
called strikes until two strikes have been called by the umpire, 
ititer which fouls are not counted. 

Batting, as in cricket, is a science by itself, although compara¬ 
tively more stress is laid on fielding than in cricks. A good 
batsman can place the ball in any part of the field he chooses by 
meeting the hall at different angles. He may make a safe hit 
either by hitting the ball on tiie ground directly through the 
tniitid out of reach of the fielders, or so hard that it cannot be 
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(topped. In the Iwt OM a {«ilure to (top and field it doe* not 
count M an “ error ” (ousptoy) for the fielder, even thoi^ It 
came etmight at him, the decision as to errors appearinf in tiie 
score (v. infra) depending upcm the official scorer of the home 
dub. The batsman may also hit safely by placing the ball over 
the heads of the infielders, but not far enough to be caught by the 
outfielders, or over the hMds of the outfielders themselves, or he 
may bunt successfully. A hit by which two bases can be made 
(without errors by opponents) is a “ two-base-hit,” one for three 
bases a “ three-bMe-hit," and one for four bases a ” home-run.” 
The batsman may be put out in various ways. For example, he 
is out (i) if he fails to bat in the order named in the published 
biitting'list; (s) if he fails to take his position within one minute 
after the umpire has summoned him ; (3) if he makes a foul hit 
which is caught before it strikes the ground (a ball barely ticked 
by the bat [“ foul-tip ”] does not count); (4) if he oversteps the 
batting-lines; (5) if he intentionally obstructs or interferes with 
the aitcher; (6) if he uttsuccessfully attempts the third strike 
and the ball hits his person or is caught by the catcher (under 
certain conditions he is out whether the ball is so caught or not), 
or, not being caught, is thrown to first-base and held there by an 
opposing player before the batsman can get there ; (7) if a fair 
ball be caught before striking the ground ; (8) if any fwr ball is 
fielded to first-baseman before he reaches the base. The batsman 
becomes a base-runner the moment he starts for first-base. He 
may, when he first reaches first-base, overrun his base (^H-ovided 
he turns to his right inretuming to it) without risk of l)eing put out, 
but thereafter can be put out by being touched with the ball in 
the hands of a fielder unless some part of the runner’s person is in 
contact with the base. When a fair or foul ball struck by a 
batsman on his side is caught on the fly, he must retouch bis 
base, or be put out if the baseman receives the ball before he can 
do so. A runner on first-base is forced to run to second as soon 
as a fair ball is batted, or, being on second with another runner 
on first, he is forced to run to third. This is called being “ forced 
off his base.” In such a situation the forced runner can be put 
out if the ball is thrown to the baseman at the next base before 
the runner gets there. He does not require to be touched with 
the hall. The runner on first is entitled, however, to advance to 
second without risk of being put out if the batsman becomes 
similarly entitled to first-base (e.g. on being unavoidably struck 
by the ball, or on four balls). Frequently, if the ball is imtted to 
the infield while a runner is on first-base, the fielder tosses it to 
socond-baseman, putting out the runner, and the second-baseman 
has still time to throw the ball to first-base ahead of the batsman, 
thus completing a “ double play.” Triple plays are sometimes 
made when there are runners on two or on all of the bases. 
Bose-running is one of the important arts of base-ball play. A 
good base-runner takes as long a lead off the base as he dares, 
starts to run the moment the pitcher makes the first movement 
to deliver the ball, and if necessaiy throws himself with a slide, 
ather feet or head first, on to the objective base, the reason for 
the slide being to make it more difficult for the boMman to touch 
the runner, having to stoop in order to do to, thus losing time. 
A base-runner is out if he interferes with an opponent while the 
latter is finding a ImU or if he is hit by a batted ball. An example 
of modem base-runnii^ is offered by the “ double steal;” earned 
out, when there is a runner on first-baee and a runner on 
third-base. The runner on first starts for second leisurdy 'in 
order to draw a throw to second by the catcher. If the catdier 
throws, the runner on third runs for the home-piste, the second- 
baseman returning the ball to the catcher in order to put the 
runner out. The play often results in a score, but the runner is 
frequently caught if the throws are quick and accurate, or when 
the catcl^ deoeivet tiie ruaaer by throwing, not to the player 
at second-hue, but to a man etotioned for the purpose much 
nearer the hesni^plate, this man intercepting the bid] and retum- 
ing it to the catcher if ihe runner on third ia attempting to score, 
or letting it pen to the {d^reron second-bue, if tiie mnner on 
third doM not make the atmmpt. 

Team batting is the co-operation of battraan and base-runner. 
Hm commonest exampte is the ” hit and run ” (day, $,g. when a 
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runner is on fint-baae. After the nimier hw oaoartidned by a 
falae start which infieldei, whether stoond-bMemait wahort-atop, 
will cover second-base, the batsman eignalt to the runner that 
he will Mt the next faalL At soon u the pitcher delivers the hall 
the runner starts for second and the batnnan hits the ball to 
that part of the infield vacated by the fielder who fau gone to 
receive the ball at second from tlM osteher, U suooestfnl this 
play results in a safe hit, while the runner not infrequently 
makes, not only second, but third-base u well. Anott^erinatanoe 
of team batting is when a runner is on third-base and tee batsman 
signals that he will bit the next ball. This enables (he runner to 
get a long start, making his scoring nearly certain if the batsman 
succeeds in hitting the ball fairly. If the btil is lut withfiut the 
signal and consequent long start by the runner, the latter h 
frequently put out at the plate, u the infielder who fields the 
ball will ignore the batsman and throw the ball to the catcher 
to head off the rtmner and prevent a run being scored. In dose 
games the “ sacrifice-hit,” a part ci team batting, is an important 
element. It consists, when a runner is on base, of a hit by the 
batsman resulting in his own retirement but the advancement to 
the next base of the runner. The sarrifice-hit ia most frequently 
a bunt, as this gives the batsman the be-st chance of reaching 
first-base safely, besides surely advancing the runner. Another 
kind of sacrifice-hit is a long fly to the outfield. On eueb a hit a 
runner on third-base (as on the other bases) must remain on the 
base until after the ball is caught, but the distance from the 
outfield to the home-plate is so great that a fast runner can 
generally heat the ball and score his run. When men are on 
bases, coaches are allowed to stand near first and third bases to 
direct the runners. 

One umpire, who has absolute jurisdiction over all points of 
play, usually officiates in base-ball, but, in important games, two 
umpires are often employed, one of them standing behind the 
catcher and calling the good and bad balls pitched, and the other, 
posted in the infidd, giving decisions on plays at the bases. 

In cases where the gome is tied after nine Innings, extra ones 
are played, the umpire “ culling ” a game when it becomes too 
dark to play, In case of rain, play is suspended by the umpire, 
who calls the game if the rain continues for one half-hour. 
Should play be permanently interrupted the game counts if five 
innings have been completed by each side. 

.SrsriKg,—The base-ball score shows, in vertical columns, 
(i) how many times each player has been at bat (bases taken on 
balls and sacrifice-hits not counted); (s) how many tutu he 
has scored ; (3) how many base-hits he has made; (4) how many 
sacrifice-hits he has made; (5) how many opponents he has 
out; (6) how many “ as.sista,” i.t. times he has assisted in putting 
out (e.g. stopping a ground ball and throwing it to first-base); 
(7) the number of errors he has made, wild pitches and “ passed 
tolls,” i . e . not held by the catcher, as well as balks and bases on 
tolls, not being counted as errors but set down under the r%^r 
columns, together with the record of stolen bases, extra mng 
hits, double and triple plays, batsmen struck out by each piteto, 
the number of men struck by each pitcher with the toll, the time 
of the game and the name of the umpire. 

Careful record is -kept of the batting, fielding, pitching and 
base-running averages of both professional and amateur playen, 
To find the batting record of a player, divide the number of hits 
made by the number of times at tot. To find a fielding record, 
divide tiie number of accepted chances by the total chances, *4. 
A. B. put 1188 men out. and assisted sixty-four times, white 
making fifteen errors; his fielding average is therefore ra^s 
diviM by 1367, or 988, xooe being perfect fielding. 

See Spalding's Bass-ball Ouiie, ia Sptiding's Athletic Uhrary, 
puMisbed anauBUy; How to Play JBssss-Pall, by T. H. ItanuUM. 
Spalding's Athletic Library; The Booh qf Schcol ond CoUsgo Sports, 

R H. Barbour (New York, 7904). ijSr p.) 

BAIBDOW, JOHARR BBBRHAIIl) <i733>i79»)> Genmu 
educational i^imet, ww bom at Hamburg on m nth of 
September 1733, tiie son of a hairdresser. He was edueated at 
I tha Johanneum in <tba4 town, where he came under thedBRnence 
I «f the mtionoltet H. 8. Bairns (ifiqa-tgfiS), autlior of tiw 
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funout WolftnbiituUr Fngmmte, published by Lessing; In 
1744 he went to Lnpzig as a student of theology, but gave hbn- 
1^ up entirely to the study of philosophy. ITiis at first induced 
so^ical notituis ; a note profound examination of the sacred 
wr&ngs, and of aU that rmtes to them, brought him back to 
the Christian faith, but, in his retirement, he formed his belief 
idter his own ideas, and it was far from orthodox. He returned 
to Hamburg, and between 1749 and 1753 was private tutor in 
a nobleman's family in Holstein. Basedow now began to exhibit 
his really remarkaUe powers as an educator of the young, and 
acquired so much distinction that, in 1753, he was chosen 
professor of moral philosophy and belles-lettres in the academy 
of Sorb in Denmark. On account of his theological opinions 
he was in 1761 removed from this post and transferred to Altona, 
where some of hu published works brought him into great 
disfavour with the orthodox clergy. He was forbidden to give 
further instruction, but did not lose his salary; and, towards 
the end of 1767, he abandoned theology to devote himself with 
the same ardour to education, of which he conceived the project 
of a general reform in Germany. In 1768 appeared his Vorstd^ 
lung m Menschenfreunde fur Schultn, nebst dem Plan tines 
ElemmUtrbuches der menschlichen Rrkermtmsse, which was 
strongly influenced by Rousseau’s &mile. He proposed the 
reform of schools and of the common methods of instruction, 
and the establishment of an institute for qualifying teachers,— 
soliciting subscriptions for the printing of his Elementamerk, 
where his principles were to he explained at length, and illus¬ 
trated by plates. The subscriptions for this object amounted 
to 15,000 Talers (£2250), and in 1774 he was able to publish the 
work in four volumes. It contains a complete system of primary 
education, intended to develop the intelligence of the pupils 
and to bring them, so far as possible, into contact with realities, 
not with mere words. The work was received with great favour, 
and Basedow obtained means to establish an institute for 
education at Dessau, and to apply his principles in training 
disciples, who might spread them over all Germany, The name 
of Philantkropin which he gave to the institution appeared to 
him the nsost expressive of his views; and he engaged in the 
new project with all his accustomed ardour. But he had few 
scholars, and the success by no means answered his hopes. 
Neverthefess, so well had his ideas Iwen received that similar 
institutions sprang up all over the land, and the most prominent 
writers and thinkers openly advocated the plan. Basedow, un¬ 
fortunately, was little calculated by nature or habit to succeed in 
an employment which required the greatest regularity, patience 
and attention ; his temper was intractable, and his management 
was one long quarrel with his colleagues. He resigned his direc- 
tonhip of the institution in 1778, and it was finally closed in 
1793. Basedow died at Magdeburg on the 2sth of July 1790. 

Sm H. Batlimann, heilrage zur Lebensgeschichte Basedows (Magde¬ 
burg. 1791); J. C. Meyer, Charahter und Sckriflen Basedows 

(2 vols.. Hamburg, 1791-1702); G. T*. R. Hnlm, Basedow und sein 
Verhdttnis en Rousseau (Leipzig, iSSs); A. Pinloche, Basedow el le 
pManthmpinisme (Paris, i8go); C. GOasgen, Rousseau und Basedow 

(1891). 

BABE FEE, in law, a freehold estate of inheritance which is 
limited or qualified by the existence of certain conditions. In 
modem property law the commonest example of a base fee is an 
estate created by a teiuuit in toil, not in possession, who bars the 
entail without the content of the protector of the settlement. 
Though he bars his own issue, he cannot bar any remainder or 
reversion, and the estate («.«. the base fee) thtw created is deter¬ 
minable on the failure of his issue in tail. . An example of this 
kind of estate was introduced by George'^liot into the plot of 
Filix Holt. Another example of a base fee is an estate descend¬ 
ible to heirs general, but terminable on an uncertain event; for 
example, a grant of land to A and his heirs, tenants of the manor 
of Dale. The estate terminates whenever the prescribed qntdifi- 
cation ceases. An eariy meaning of base fee was on estate held 
not by free or military service, b^ by base service,«.«. at Um' will 
of the lord. 

BABEL {Fr. Bile), one of the most northerly of the Swiss 
cantons, mid the on^ one (save SdiaShausen) tint includes any 


territory north of die Rhine. It is traversed by the chain of the 
Jura, and is watered the Bits and the Kigolz, both tributaries 
(left) of the Rhine. It is traversed by railways from Basel to 
Olten (25 m.) and to Laufen (14^ m.), besides local lines from 
Basel to FlQhen (8 m.) for the frequented pilgrimage resort of 
Mariastrin, and from Liestal to Waldenbutg (8} m.). From 
1803 to 1814 die canton wasone of the six “ Directorial ” cantons of 
the Confederation. Since 1833 it has been divided into two half 
cantons, with independent constitutions. 

Chie is that of Bf»el Stadt or Bale Ville, including, besides the 
city of Basel, the three rural districts (idl to the north of the 
Rhine) of Riehen, Bettingen and Klein Hiiningnt (the latter 
now united to the city). TTie total area of this half canton is 
13-7 sq. m. only, of which ii sq. m. are classed as “productive,” 
forests occupying i-S sq. m., but its total population in 1900 was 
112,227 (of whom 3066 inhabited the rurtd districts), mainly 
German-spring, and numbering 73,063 Protestants, 37,101 
Romanists (including the Old Catholics), and 1897 Jews" The 
canton^ constitution dates from 1889. The executive of seven 
members and the legislature (Grossrai) of 130 members, as well 
as the one member sent to the Federal Stemderat and the six 
sent to the Federal Nationalrat, are all elected by a direct 
pcipular vote for the term of Aree years. Since 1875, rooo 
citizens can claim a popular vote {facultative Referendum) on all 
bills, or can excrci.se the right of initiative whether as to laws or 
the revision of the cantonal constitution. 

The other half canton is that of Basel Landschaft or Bfile 
Campagnr, which is divided into four administrative districts 
and comprises seventy-four communes, its capital being Liestal. 
Its total area is 165 sq. m., of which all but 5 sq. m. is reckoned 
“ productive ” (including 55-9 sq. m. of forests). In 1900 its 
total population was 68,497, nearly all German-speaking, while 
there were 52,763 Protestants, 15,564 Romanists, and 130 Jews. 

The cantonal constitution dates from 1892. The executive of 
5 members and the legislature or Landrat (one member per 
800 inhabitants or fraction over 400), as well as the single 
member sent to the Federal Stemderat and the three sent to the 
Federal Nationalrat, are all elected by a direct popular vote for 
three years. The " obligatory Referendum ” obtains in the case 
of all laws, while 1500 citizens have the right of “ initiative ” 
whether as to laws or the revision of the cantonal constitution. 
Silk ribbon weaving, textile industries and the manufacture of 
tiles are carried on. (W. A. B. C.) 

BABEL (Fr. Bale, but Basle is a wholly erroneous form ; Ital. 
Basilea), the capital of the Swiss half canton of Basel Stadt or 
BAle Ville. It is now the second most populous (109,161 inhabit¬ 
ants) town (ranking after Zurich) in the Swiss Confederation, 
while it is reputed to be the richest, the number of resident 
millionaires (in francs) exceeding that of any other Swiss town. 
Both facts arc largely due to the opening (1882)0! the St Gotthard 
railway, as merchandise collected from every part of north and 
central F.urope is stored in Basel previous to being redistributed 
by means of that line. Hence the city has an extremely large 
and flourishing transit trade, despite the rather dingy appearance 
of its older portions. The dty is divided by the Rhine into 
Gross Basel (south) and Klein ^sel (north), the former being by 
far the latger. There are several bridges over the river, the old 
wooden bridge having been replaced in 1905 by one built of stone. 
The central or main railway station is in Gross Basel, while the 
Baden station is in Klein Basel. The most prominent building 
in the city is the cathedral or Mflnster, built of deep red sand¬ 
stone, on a terrace high above the Rhine. It was consecrated in 
1019, but was mainly rebuilt after the disastrous earthquake of 
1356 that nearly ruined the dty. The public meetitq(s of the 
great oecumenical council (1431-1449) were held in the choir, 
while the committees sat in chapter house. Erasmus lived 
in Basel 1521-1529, and on his deatii there (15,^) was buried in 
the cathed^l, attached to which are cloisters, in which vatiowt 
celebrated man are buried, e.f. Oecolampadius (d. 1531), Grynaeus 
(d. 1541), Buxtorf (d. 1732). The xdth-eentary Ratlwus or 
town haU has recen% been restored, in the museum is a fine 
collection of works of art Holbein (who Uved in Basel from 
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1528 to 1531), while the hiatorka) museum (in tiie dd Fruidscu 
Church) conteuu many treasures, and among them the iiagments 
of the famous Donee of Death, wrongly attributed to Holbein. 
The university (founded by Pius II. in 1460) is the oldest in 
Switzeriand, and of late years has been extended by the con¬ 
struction of detached buildings for the study of the natural 
sciences, e.g. the Vesalianum and the BemouUianum. The 
university library is very rich, and contains the original MSS. of 
the acts of the great oecumenical council. There are a number 
of modem monuments in the city, the most important being that 
set up to the memory of the Swiss who fell in the battle of St 
Jakob (1444), won by the French. Basel is the seat of the chief 
missionary society in Switzerland, the training schod for mis¬ 
sionaries being at St Chrischona, 6 m. out of the city. 

The town was founded in a.d. 374 by the emperor Valentinian, 
from whose residence there it takes its name. In the 5th century 
the bishop of Augusta Kauricorum (now called Kaber A^st), 

m. to the east, moved his see thither. Henceforth the history 
of the city is that of the growing power, spiritual and temporal, 
of the bishops, whose secular influence was gradually supplanted 
in the 14th century by the advance of the rival power of the 
burghers. In 1356 the city was nearly destroyed by a great 
earthquake. After long swaying between the neighbouring 
Rhine cities and the Swiss Confederation, it was admitted into 
the latter in 1501. It later becjme one of the chief centres of 
the Reformation movement in Switzerland, so that the bishop 
retired in ijss to Porrentruy, where he resided till 1792, finally 
settling at Soleure in 1828, the bishopric haying bwn wholly 
reorganized since 1814. As in otlicr .Swiss towns the trade 
gilds got all political power into their hands, especially by the 
18th century. They naturally favoured the city at the expense 
of the rural districts, so that in 1832 the latter proclaimed 
their independence, and in 1833 were organized into the half 
canton of Basel Landschaft, the city forming that of Basel Stadt. 

See Easier Eiographun (j vols., 11)00-1905) ; Easier Chrottiken 
(original clironiclc.s). (5 vols., Leipzig. 1872 i8f)o); H. Boos, 
Geschichle intn Easel, vol. i. (to 1501) alone published (1877); A. 
Burckhardt, Eildrr aus d. Gesohichte von Easel (3 vols., 1869-1882) ; 
Festschrift e. ,footeu Jahrestafie d. emg. Enndes ewisch. E. und den 
Fideenossen (1901) ; T. Geering. HanMl und Industrie d. Stadt Easel 
(1885) ; A. Hcuslcr, Verjassungsgeschtchte d. Stadt Basel im Mitlelalter 
nSCK)). and Ueihtsquetlen von Easel (2 vols., 1856-J865) ; L. A. 
Stocker. Easier Stadttiilder (1890) ; 1 .. Stouil, Pomoir lem^el des 
Mques de Edle (2 vols., Parts, 1891) ; R, Thommen, Gesch, d, 
UniversildI B., ijja i6je (1889) ; Urkundenbuck d. Landschaft B. 
(pub. from i88i)'. and' ditto for tbe city (pub. from 1890); W. 
Visclier. Geseh. d. VniversitM B., te/ro-isig {1860) ; R. Wackemagcl, 
Gesch. d. Stadt Basel (3 vols., 1906 sqq.); K. Weber, Uevolution 
im Kanton Easel, jSjo-jSjj (1907) ; G Gautherot, /-a Rlp^lique 
rauracienne (1908). . (W. A. B. C.) 

BASEL, CONFESSION OF. one of the many statements of 
faith produced by the Reformation. It was put out in 1534 
and must lie distinguished from the First and Second Helvetic 
Confessions, its author being Oswald Myconius, who baaed it 
on a shorter confession promulgated by Oecolampadius, his 
predecessor in the church at Basel. Ibongh it was an attempt 
to bring into line with the reforming party both those who still 
inclined to the old faith and the analmptist section, its publica¬ 
tion provoked a good deal of controversy, especially on its 
statements concerning the Eucharist, and the pet^le of Stross- 
burg even reproached those of Bgsel with celebrating a Christless 
suf^r. Up to the year 1826 ^e Confession (sometimes also 
known as the Confession ol Miihlhausen from its adoption by 
that town) was publicly read from the pulpits of Basel on the 
Wednesday of Pasrion week in each year. In >872 a resolution 
of the great couRcil of thecky practically annulled it. 

BABEL, OOUNCSL OF. A decree of the council of Constance 
(gth of October 1417) sanctioned by Martin V. had obliged the 
papacy pericKhcatly to summon general coundis. At the exjury 
of the first term fixed by this decree, Martin V. did, in fact, coll 
together at Pavia a council, which it uras necessity to trsnsfer 
almost at once to Siena, owing to an epidemic, and which bad 
to be dissolved owing to circumstances stiU im^ectly known, 
iwst as it was baginnitig to discuss the subject of reform (1404). 


Tbe next council was due to assemble at tbe expiry of aeven 
years, i.s. in 1431; with his usual punctualiQ', liLtotin V. duly 
convi^ed it for this date to the town of Basel, and selected to 
preside over it the oudinal Julian Cesarini, a man of the gnatest 
worth, both intellectually and morally. Martin himself, h^ever, 
died before the opening of the synod. 

From Italy, France and Germany the fathers were slow iu 
appearing at Basel. Cesarini devoted all his energies to the .war 
against the Hussites, until the disaster of Taus farced him 
Imtily to evacuate Bohemia. The progress of heresy, the 
reported troubles in Germany, the war which had lately broken 
out between the dukes of Austria and Burgundy, and finally, 
the small number of fathers who had responded to tlie suttimons 
of Martin V., caused that pontiff's successor, Eugenius IV., to 
think tiuit the synod of ^el was doomed to certain failure. 
This opinion, added to the desire which he had of himseU pre¬ 
siding over the council, induced him to recall the fatiters from 
Germany, whither his health, impaired of late, probably owing 
to a cerebral congestion, rendered it all the more difficult for 
him to go. He commanded the fathers to disperse, and appointed 
Bologna os their meeting-place in eighteen months’ tune, his 
intention being to make toe session of the council coincide with 
some conferences with representatives of the Greek church, which 
were to be held there with a view to union (18th December 1431). 

This order led to an outcry among the fathers of Basel and 
incurred the deep disapproval of the legate Cesarini. The 
Husrites, it was said, would think that the Church was afraid to 
face them ; the laity would accuse the clergy of shirking reform ; 
in short, this failure of the coundis would produce disastrous 
effects. In vain did the pope explain his reasons and yield certain 
points ; the fathers would listen to nothing, and, relying on the 
decrees of the council of Constance, which amid tiie troublM 
of the schism hod proclaimed the superiority, in certain cases, 
of the coundl over the pope, they insisted upon their right of 
remaining assembled, hastily beat up the laggards, held sessions, 
promulgated decrees, interfered in the government of the papal 
countship of Venaissin, treated with the Hussites, and, os repre¬ 
sentatives of the universal Church, presumed to impose laws 
upon the sovereign pontiff himself. Eugenius IV. resolved to 
rc.sist this supremacy, though he did not dare openly to repudiate 
n very widespread doctrine considered by many to be the actual 
foundation of the authority of the popes before the schism. 
However, he soon realized the impossibility of treating the 
fathers of Basel a.s ordinary rebels, and tried a compromise ; but 
as time went on, the fathers lx;came more and more intractable, 
and between him and them gradually arose an impassable barrier. 

Abandoned by a number of his cardinals, condemned by most 
of the powers, deprived of his dominions by condottieri who 
shamelessly invoked the authority of the council, tbe pope made 
concession after concessiem, and ended on tbe 15th of Dumber 
1433 by a pitiable surrender of all the paints at issue in a bull, 
the terms of which were dictated by the fathers of Basel, that 
is, by declaring his bull of dissolution null and void, and recogniz¬ 
ing that the synod had not ceased to lie legitimately assembled. 
It would be wrong, however, to believe that Eugenius IV. 
ratified all the decrees .coming from Basel, or that be made a 
definite submission to the supremacy of the coundl. Ho express 
pronouncement on this subject could be wrung from him, and 
his enforced silence concealed the secret design of safeguarding 
the principle of sovereignty. 

The fathers, who were filled with suspidon, would oidy allow 
the legates of the pope to preside over them, on condition of 
their recognizing the superiority of. the coundl; the legatos 
ended by submittii^ to this humiliating formality, but in their 
own name only, thus reserving the judgment of toe HsAy .See, 
Nay more, the difficulties of idl kinds against which Eugenius 
had to contend, the mturrection at Rome, which foroed; him to 
escape by the Tiber, lyin^ in the bottom of a boat, left him at 
first little chance <k resisting the enterpiues of toe coandl. 
Emboldened thdr success, toe fathers approached toe Mtbject 
of reform, their prindpal object being to curtail toe power end 
resources of the papacy. is why, besides toe disciplinary 
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maaaum winch regulated the elections, the celdnntion of &viot 
service, Uie periodical holding of diocesan synods and provincial 
oounoiis, are found also decrees aimed at some of the “ righta ” 
bjr winch the popes had extended their power, and help^ out 
tl^ finances at the expense of the local churchtt. Thus annates 
(f.v.) were abolished, the abuse of “ reservation ” of the patron¬ 
age of benefices by the pope was much limited, and the right 
cuimed by the pope of “ next presentation ” to benefices not yet 
vacant (known as gratiae expeetattvae) was done away with 
altogethCT. By otbn decrees the juri^ction of the court of 
Rome was much limited, and rules were even made for die 
election of . popes and the constitution of the Sacred College. 
The fathers continued to devote themselves to the subjugation 
of the Hussites ; they also intervened, in rivalry with the-pope, 
in the negotiations between France and England which led only 
to the treaty of Arras, nonduded ^ Charles VII. with the duke 
of Buigundy ; finally, they investigated and judged numbers of 
private cases, lawsuits lietween prelates, members of religious 
orders and holders of benefices, thus themselves failing into one 
of the serious abuses for which they had roost blamed the court 
of Rome. 

The democratic character of the assemUy of Basel was the 
result both of its composition and of its organization ; not only 
was the number of prelates in it always small in comparison 
with that of the doctors, masters, representatives of chapters, 
monks or derks of inferior orders, but the influence of the 
superior clergy had all the less weight because, instead of being 
separated into “ nations,” as at Constance, the fathers divided 
themselves according to their tastes or aptitudes into four large 
committees or " deputations ” (deputationes), one concerned 
with questions of fmth {fidei), another with negotiations for 
p^e (pads), the third with reform (rejormalorii), the fourth 
with what they called “ common concerns ” (pro communibus). 
Every dedsion made by three of these ” deputations ”—and in 
each of them the lower clergy formed the majority—was ratified 
for the sake of form in the general congregation, and if necessary 
led to decrees promulgated in session. It was on this account 
that the coundl could sometimes be called, not without exaggera¬ 
tion, “ an assembly of copyists ” or even “ a set of grooms and 
scullions.” 

Eugenius IV., however much he may have wished to keep on 
good terms with the fathers of Basel, was neither able nor willing 
to accept or observe all their decrees. The question of the union 
with the Greek church, especially, gave rise to a misunder¬ 
standing between them which soon led to a rupture. Ttie 
emperor John Palaeologus, pressed hard by the Turks, showed 
a great desire to unite himself with the Cathulics ; he consented 
to come with the prindpai representatives of the Greek church 
to some place in tlw west where the union could be conduded in 
the presence of the pope and of the Latin coundl. Hence arose 
a double negotiation between him and Eugenius IV. mi the one 
hand and the fathers of Basel on the other. The chief object of 
the latter was to fix the meeting-ffiace at a place remote from 
the influence of the pope, and th^ persisted in suggesting Basel 
or Avignon or Savoy, which ndther Eugenius nor the Greeks 
would on any account accept. The result was that Palaeologus 
accepted the offers of the pope, who, by a bull dated the i8th of 
September 1437, again pronounced the dissolution of the coundl 
of Basel, and summoned the fathers to Ferrara, where on the 
8th of January 1438 he opened a now synod which he later 
trantfei^ to Florence. In this latter town took jfiace the 
momentary union, which was more apparent than real, between 
Latin and the Gredt church (6th Ju^-1439). Ouri^ this 
time the commit of Basel, Biough afac^oned by Cesarira and 
most of its members, persisted none the less, under the presidency 
of Cardinal Aleman, in atflrming its oecumenical character. On 
the S4th of January 1438 it suspended Eugenius IV., and went 
on in spite of the intervention of moat of the powers to pronotmee 
his deposition (ssth Jnae 1439), finally giving rise to a new 
schism by electing on the 4th of November Anadcus VUl., 
duke of Savoy, as pope, who look the name of FeUx V. 

This idiism lasted fully tea years, although the antipope found 


hordiy any adherents outside of his own heieditapr states, those 
of Alplpiso of Aragon, of the Swiss confederatiem and certain 
universities. Germany remained neutral; Charles Vll. of France 
confined himself to securing to his kingdom by the Pragmatic 
Sanction of fiouiges, which became law on the t3th of Jufy 1438, 
the benefit of a great number of the reforms decreed at Basel; 
England and Italy remained faithful to Eugenius IV. Finally, 
in 1447 Frederick 111 ., king of the Romans, after negotiations 
with Eugenius, commanded the buigomaster of Basel not to 
allow the presence of the council any longer in the imperial city. 
In June 1448 the rump of the council migrated to Lausanne. 
The antipope, at the instance pi France, ended by abdicating 
(7th April 1449). Eugenius IV. died on the *3rd of February 
1447, and the fathers of Lausanne, to save appearances, gave 
th^ support to his successor, Nicholas V., who had already 
been governing the Church for two years. Trustworthy evidence, 
they said, proved to them that this pontiff accepted the dogma 
of the superiority of the council os it had been defined at Con¬ 
stance and at Basel. In reality, the struggle which they had 
carried on in defence of this principle for seventeen years, with 
a good faith whi^ it is impossible to ignore, ended in a defeat 
The papacy, which had been so fundameni^y shaken by the 
great schism of the West, came through this trial victorious. The 
era of the great councils of the 15 th century was closed ; Gie 
constitution of the Church remained monaxcbical. 

AvTHORiriEs. —Maim, ’/ol. xxix.-xxxi. ; Aeneas Sylvius, Do 
robus Uasiltae gtstis (Fenno, 1803); Hcfele, ConcUiengoschuhte, vol, 
vii. (Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1874); O. Richter, Dio Organisaiiim und 
Geschdftsindnung las liaseler KonoiU (Leipzig, 1877); Monumenta 
Concilwrum goneralium seruli tv., Striptorum, vol. i., ii. and iii. 
(Vienna. 1837-1895); ], Haller, Concilium Basitien.tr, vol. i.-v. 
(Basel, 189^1-1904); 6. Perouse, Le Cardinal Louis Aleman, prisident 
du concile de Bdle (Paris, 1904). Much useful material will also be 
found in J. C. L. Gicselcr’s Jicdesiatlical History, vol. iv. p. 312, &c., 
notes (Eng. trans., Edinburgh. 1853). (N. V.) 

BASEMENT, the term applied to the lowest storey of any 
building placed wholly or partly below the level of the ground. 
It is incorrectly applied to the. ground storey of any building, 
even when, as for instance in the case of Somerset House, London, 
the ground floor is of plain or rusticated masonry, and the upper 
storey which it supports is divided up und decorated with 
columns or pilasters. 

BASHAHR, or Bjsahir, a Rajput hill state, within the Punjab, 
amid the Himalayan mountains, with an area of 3830 sq. m. and 
a population in 1901 of 80,582. In 1898, the raja being of weak 
intellect and without heir, the administration was undertaken by 
a British official. In 1906 there were some local troubles owing 
to the refusal of the people to pay taxes. The revenue is obtained 
chiefly from land and forests, the latter being leased to the 
British government. 

BASH AN, a region lying £. of the Jordan, and towards its 
source. Its boundaries are not very well defined, but it may be 
said in general to have been north of the territory of Gilead. 
The name first appears in Hebrew history in connexion with the 
wanderings of the Israelites. According to Numbers xxi. 33, 
the tribes after the rout of Sihon, king of the Amorites, turned 
to go the land of Bashan; and its king, Og, met them at 
Edrei, and was there defeated and slain. The value of this 
narrative is a matter of much dispute. The gigantic stature of 
the king, and the curious details about his “ bestead ” (Deut. 
iiL ii) are regarded as suggestive of legend ; to say nothing of 
the lateness of all the documents Klating to the wars of Og, and 
the remoteness of Bashan from the regions of the Israelites’ 
wandering. The story, however, had so firm a hold on Hebrew 
tradition that it can hanUy fail to have some basis in fact; and 
an invasion by Israel of Bashan before ooining to Jordan is by 
no means an improbability. 

The great stature of Og is ocplained in the passage of Deuter¬ 
onomy mentioned by the statement that he was of tiie remnant 
of tile aboiiglhal Ripheum. This was a race distinguish by 
lofty stature; and in Genesis xiv. S we find than established 
in Ashterotis-Kamaim (probaUy the same as Asktardk, wUdi, 
as we Shalt see, was an iinportant city of Bashan). Thetecritory 
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ms allotted on the partition of the conqueied land to the 
eastern division of the tribe of Manasaeh (Numbers xxxiii. 33; 
Josh. xiii. S9). One (rf the cities of refuge, Golan, was in Bashan 
(Deut. iv. 43). By Solomon, Bashan, or rather “ the region of 
Argob in Bashan,” containing “ threescore great cities with 
walls and brazen bars,” was assigned to ttw a<toimstrative 
district of Ben-Geber, one of his Ueutenants (i Kings iv. 13, 
compare ver. 19). In todays of Jehu the country was taken from 
Israel by Hazael, king of Syria {a Kings x. 33). This is the last 
historical event related in the Old Testament of. Bashan. In the 
poetical and prophetic books it is referred to in connexion with 
the products for which it was noted. From a passage in the 
“ Blessing of Moses " (Deut xxxiii. 23) it seems to have been 
inhalxted by lions. Elsewhere it is referred to in connexion 
with its catde (Deut xxxii. 14; Ezek. xxxix. 18), which seem to 
have been proverbial for ferocity (Ps. xxii. 13); Amos (iv. i) 
calls the wealthy women of Samaria, who oppressed the poor, 
” kine of Bashan." It is also noted for its-mountain (Ps. Ixviii, 
15), and especially for oaks, which are coupled with the cedars 
of Lebanon (Isa. ii. 13; compare xxxiii. 9; 2 Uichariah xi. 2). 
Oars were made from toem (Ezek. xxvii. 6). 

lire boundaries of Bashan may to some extent be deduced 
from the indications afforded in the earlier historical books. 
Og dwelt at Ashteroth, and did battle with the Israelites at 
Edrei (Deut. i. 4). In Deut. iii. 4, “ the region of Argob ” with 
its threescore cities is mentioned ; Mt. Hermon is referred to as 
a northern limit, and Salecah is alluded to in addition to the other 
cities already mentioned. Josh. xii. 4 and Josh. xiii. 39 confirm 
this. Josephus (Ant. iv. 5. 3 ; Wars, ii. 6. 3) enumerates four 
provinces of Bashan, Gaulanitis, Trachonitis, Auranitis and 
Batanaea. Gaulanitis (which probably derived its name from 
the city of refuge, Golan, the site of which has not yet Iwen 
discovered) is represented by tire modem Jaulan, a province 
extending from tlie Jordan lakes to the. Haj Road. Josephus 
(H^a», iv. 1.1) speaks of it as divided into two sections, Gam^itis 
and Sogana. Trachonitis (mentioned in Luke iii. r as in the 
territory of Philip the tetrarch) adjoined the territory of 
Damascus, Auranitis and Batanaea. This corresponds to the 
Trachones of Strabo (xvi. 20), and the modem mstrict of the 
Leja ; inscriptions have been found in the Lcj& giving Troebon 
as its former name. Auranitis is the Hauran of Ezekiel xlvii. 16, 
and of the modem Arabs. It is south of the Jaulkn and north 
of Gilead. According to Porter (Journal Soc. Lit., 1854, p. 303), 
the name is locally restricted to the plain south of the Leja and 
the narrow strip on the west; although it is loosely applied by 
strangers to the whole country east of the Jaulan. The fourth 
province, Batanaea, which still is remembered in the name 
Ard el-Batkaniyeh, lies east of the Lcjk and the Hauran plain, 
and includes the Jebel ed-Druz or Hauran mountain. 

The identification of Argob, a region of the kingdom of Og, is 
a matter of much difficulty. It has been equated on philological 
grounds to the Leja. But these arguments have been shown to 
be shaky if not baseless, and the identification is now generally 
abandoned. The confidence with which the great cities of 6g 
were identified with the extensive remains of ancient sites in the 
LejA and Hauran has also been shown to be without justification. 
All the so-called “ giant cities of Bashan " without exception 
are now known to be Greco-Roman, not earlier than the time 
of Herod, and, though, in themselves of very high architectural 
and historical interest, have no connexion whatever with the 
more ancient periods. No tangible traces of Og and his 
people, or even of their Israelite supplanters, have yet been 
found. 

This fact somewhat weakens the various identifications that 
have been proposed tor the cities of Bashan enumerated by name. 
Edrei for example is identified with Ei-Derda. This is perhaps 
the most swtisi^tory. coinparison, for besides the Greco-Roman 
lemaiiu there is aa extensive tubterranean city of unknown date, 
whidi may be of great antiquity, though even this is still sub 
juiit*. Ihe other identifications that have commanded most 
aocqitaace am as fr^wsAshteroth Kamaim, also called 
Ashtaroth and (Josh. xxi. 37) Be-eshtemh, has identified 
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with Busrak (Bostra), when are very importaot Herodian nima, 
but these is no tengible evidence yet adduced that the history 
of this site-is of so remote antiquity. From the tiiiularity of 
the names, it has also been sought at TtU Askari tad TtU 
'Askera, Tbetruesitecanbedetetinined,if at all, by excavation 
oniy ; identifications based on mere outward similari^ of names 
have always been fruitful sources of error. Sakcah ia perhafw 
less doubliul ; it is a remarkable name, and a ruin amrilajrly 
styled, Salhhat, is to be seen in the Hauran. It is inhabited by 
Druses. Another town in eastern Manasseb, namely Kenati^ 
has been identified by Porter with Kanawftt, triiieh. jaa^ be 
correct. 

In the later history Bashan liecame remarkable as a refuge for 
outlaws and robbers, a character it still retains. The great sub¬ 
terranean “ city " at Kd-Dera'a h«« been partially destroyed by 
the local suli-govemor, in order to prevent it lieooming. a refu^ 
of fi^tives from justice or from government requirements 
(conscription, taxation, See.), Strabo refers to a great cave in 
Trachonitis capable of holding 4000 robbers. Arab tradition 
regards it as the home of Job ; and it is famous as being the centre 
of the Ghassanid dynasty. The Hauran is one of the princqxil 
habitations of the sect of the Druses (<f.v.). 

'Fhe physical characteristics of Bashan are noteworthy. 
Volcanic in origin-—tlic Jebel ed-Druz is a group of extinct 
volcanoes—the friable volcanic soil is extraordinarily fertile. 
It is said to yield wheat eighty-fold and barley a hundred. The 
oaks for which the country was once famous still distinguish it in 
places. 

Bibuograph V. - In addition to books mentioned under Paukiikx 
see the {ollowtiie:—U. J. Seetzen, Unsin durch Syrirtt, Patistma, 
PhSnirien, &c. (4 voU., J.- 1- Purler, Five Years iu 

Damascus (z vols., 18^5); 'Fhc Ciiant Cities of Bashan (out of date, 
but some of the descriptions good. 1805); J. G. Wetzstein. Stise- 
beritht Uher Hauran and die Trachonen (Berlin, 18C10); 3 ir R. P, 
Burton and C. F. T. Drake. Unexplored Syria (1873) ; G. Scbmnachac, 
The JauISn (iSBB); .•Ihita, Pella and Northern Ajlun (1890); Across 
the Jordan (i88fi), (PaJestinc Exploration Fund ): Rev. W. Ewing, 
A tourney in the Hauran (with a large collection of lnserh>tians; 
Palestine Exploration Fnnd Quartetlv Statement, ; W. H. 
Waddington's Inscriptions of Syria may also he consulted; Uussaud 
^cn6> and Fridt-ric Maclor, Voyage orehioiogique au Safi el dans le 
Djahcl ed-DtHe (1901). In igoo an imiiortant survey of the Hauran 
and neighbouring regions wssmade under Ameriean auSpiceadirected 
by Dr Enno lattmann; the publication of the groat harvest of rmults 
was Iwgun in lyoO. (R. A. S. M.) 

BASHI'BAZOUKi the name given to a species of icregulor 
mounted troops employed by the Turks. They are armed and 
maintained by the government but do not receive pay. They 
do not wear uniform or distinctive badges. They fight either 
mounted or dismounted, chiefly the latter, but are incapable of 
undertaking serious work, because of their lack of di.sci{dine. 
Their uncertain temper has sometimes made it necessary for 
the Turkish regular troops to disarm them by force, but they are 
often useful in the work of nxionnaissance and in outpost dufy. 
They are accused, and generally with justice, of robbery and 
malt^tment of the civil population, resembling in those things, 
as in their %hting methods and value, the Croats, Pondouts 
and Tolpatcto of iSth-century F.uropean armiet. The term it 
also used of a mounted-force, existing in peace time in various 
provinces of the Turkish empire, which poiorms the duties U 
gendarmerie. 

BASHKALA, the chief town of a sanjak of the vilayet of Van 
in Asiatic Turkey. It is a milita^ station, situated at an eleva¬ 
tion of 7500 ft above sea-level in the valley of the Great Zab 
river. It stands on the east slope of lofty bare mountains, 
overiooking a wide valley on the farther side of which flows the 
Zab. On a knoll above is a ruined fortress formerly occupied 
by a Kurdish Bey. The population numbers some ,40,000, 
principally Kurds, but including 1500 Armenians and 1000 
Jews, the place Is important os the centre of the HAKMari 
sanjak, a difficult mountain district to the eonth-egeet 
containing numerous tribes of Kurds and Nestorian Christians, 
and also the many Kurdish tribes aloi^ the Persian frontier. 
The houses sne well built ef sun-dried bnck, and the eteeets are 
wide and finriy dean. -Good emithi’ and carpentlen’ work to 
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done. The bemr ii email, although a thriving trade k done 
with the mountain dietricti. Owing to the great elevation the 
winter is extremely severe, and the summer of short duration. 
Wheat, barley, millet and sesame are cultivated on the plain, 
but fruit and vegetables have mostly to be imported from 
Persia. Roads lead to Van, Urmia in Persia and Mosul through 
the Nestorian country. The Kurd and Nestorian tribes in the 
wilder parts of the Hakkiari Mountains ore under alight govern¬ 
ment control, and are permitted to pay tribute and given self- 
government in a large degree. (F. R. M.) 

BASHKIRS, a people inhabiting the Russian governments of 
Ufa, Orenburg, Perm and Samara, and parts of Vyatka, especi¬ 
ally on the slopes and confines of the Ural, and in the neighbour¬ 
ing plains. They speak a Tatar lai^ui^e, but some au^rities 
tli^ that they ate ethnically a Finnish tribe transformed by 
Tatar influence. The name Bashkir or Bash-kQrt appears for 
the first time in the beginning of the loth century in the writings 
of Ibn-Foslan, who, desoibing his travels among the Volga- 
Bulgarians, mentions the Bashkirs as a warlike and idolatrous 
race. The name was not used by the people themselves in the 
loth century, but is a mere nickname. 

Of Eunipean writers, the first to mention the Bashkirs are 
Joannes de Plano C>ir]nni (r. isoo-iabo) and William of Rubni- 
quis (1330-1293). These travellers, who fell in with them in 
the upper parts of the river Ural, cal! them Pascatir, and assert 
that they sroke at that time the same language as the Hun¬ 
garians. Till the arrival of the Mongolians, about the middle of 
the 13th century, the Bashkirs were a strong and independent 
people and troublesome to their neighbours, the Bulgarians 
and Petchenegs. At the time of the downfall of the Kazan 
kingdom they were in a weak state. In issb they voluntarily 
recognized the supremacy of Russia, and, in consequence, thie 
city of Ufa was founded to defend them from the Kirghiz, and 
they were subjected to a fur-tax. In 1676 they rebelled under a 
leader named Seit, and were with difficulty reduced ; and again 
in 1707, under Aldar and KQsyom, on account of ill-treatment 
by the Russian officials. Their third and last insurrection was 
in 173s, at the time of the foundation of Orenburg, and it lasted 
for six years. In 1786 they were freed from taxes ; and in 1798 
an irregular army was formed from among them. They are now 
divided into cantons and give little trouble, though some differ¬ 
ences have arisen between them and the government about land 
(|ueitions. By mode of life the Bashkirs are divided into settled 
and nomadic. The former are engaged in agriculture, cattle¬ 
rearing and liec-kceping, and live without want. The nomadic 
portion is subdivided, according to the districts in which they 
wander, into those of the mountains and those of the steppes. 
Almost their sole occupation is the rearing of cattle ; and tmy 
attend to that in a very negligent manner, not collecting a 
sufficient store of winter fodder for all their herds, but allowing 
part of them to perish. The Bashkirs are usually very poor, 
and in winter live partly on a kind of gruel called yiiryu, and 
badly prepared cheese named si/H. They are hospital^ but 
suspicious, apt to plunder and to the last d^ee lazy. They 
have large heads, black hair, eyes narrow and flat, small fore¬ 
heads, ears always sticking out and a swarthy skin. In general, 
they are strong and muscular, and aUe to endure alt kinds of 
labour and privation. They profess Mahommedanism, but know 
little of its doctrines. Their mtellectual development is low. 

See J. P. Carpini, Libtt Tartararum, ectitnl under the title AWariani 
il0t A/mtfls tm Tartans, by d’Avezac (Paris >838); GuUelmtis de 
RubrnaiiM. Tts Jmtnuy »f H^iiliam of Rutmtok to tha Eastern Parts 
ojiha Wvrii, translated by w. W. Socldiiu (Itondon. igoo) j Semenofi, 
Stovar Sou. Imp., i.v.FrWut, ‘‘ Dc Baakiris," in Mim. 4 * I'.leatL de 
ShPUer^urs (iSaj); Florinsky. in IPasTnil Evropi (1874); and 
Katarlwdrij, Dietionriairt ttatkMr.Rnue (toon) 

BASHKnmira, maua oowTAMnNovAriiAiiiii f isao- 

1884), Russian ortitt and writer, was bom at ^vrontsi m the 
government of PuUo«ta> in Russia on the asrd of November 
i860. Whm Marie woa seven yean old, as her father (manhal 
of the nobility at l*ulto«in).and her mother were unaUe through 
inoompatibiiity to live together, Madame Bashkirtteff wiHt hw 


little daughter left Russia to spend the winten at Nice or in 
Italy, and the summen at German ’ watering-places. Marie 
acquired an education superior to that given to most girls of her 
rank. She could read Hato and Virgil in the ori^nal, and write 
four languages with almost equal facility. A gifted musician, 
she at fint hoped to be a singer, and studied seriously in Italy 
to that end; her voice, however, was not strong enough to 
stand hard work and failed her. Meanwhile she was also learning 
to draw. When she lost her voice she devoted herself to p>ainting, 
and in 1877 settled in Paris, where she worked steadily in 
Tony Robm-Fleury's studio. In 1880 she exhibited in the 
salon a portrait of a woman ; in 1881 she exhibited the “ Atelier 
Julian ” ; in 1882 “ Jean et Jacques ” ; in 1884 the “ Meeting,” 
and a portrait in pastel of a lady—her cousin—now in the 
Luxembourg gallery, for which she was awarded a mention 
konoraUe. Her hedth, always delicate, could not endure the 
labour she imposed on herself in addition to the life of fashion 
in which she beaune involved as a result of her success as an 
artist, and she died of consumption on the 3i5t of October 1884, 
leaving a small series of works of remarkable promise. From her 
childhood Marie Bashkirtseff kept an autobiographical journal; 
but the editors of these brilliant confessions (Journal de Marie 
Bashkirtseff, 1890), aiming apparently at captivating the reader’s 
interest by the girl’s precocious gifts and by toe names of toe 
various distinguished persons with whom she came in contact, so 
treated certain portions as to draw down vehement protest 
This, to some extent, has brought into question the stamp of 
truthfulness which constitutes the chief merit of this extra¬ 
ordinarily interesting book. A further instalment of Marie 
Bashkirtseff literature was puUished in toe shape of letters 
between her and Guy de Maupassant, with whom she started a 
correspondence under a feigned name and without revealing her 
identity. 

See Mathildc Blind, A Study of Marie Bashkirtseff (T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1692); The Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff : an Exposure 
and a Defenre, by " S.” (showing that there is throughout a mistake 
of four years in the date of the diary); Bloch and It'hite, 6th Feb. 
and nth April i8yi, pp, 17, 304 ; The Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff, 
translated, with an Introduction, by Mathilde Blind (2 vois., London, 
l8qo); The Letters of Marie Bashkirtseff (i vol.). (B. K.) 

BASIL,' known as Basil the Great (c, 330-379), bishop of 
Caesarea, a leading churchman in toe 4th century, came of a 
famous family, which gave a number of distinguished supporters 
to the Church. His eldest sister, Macrina, was celebrated for her 
saintly life; his second brother was the famous Gregor)' of 
Nyssa; his youngest was Peter, bishop of Sebaste; and his 
eldest brother was the famous Christian jurist Naucratius. 
There was in the whole family a tendency to ecstatic emotion 
and enthusiastic piety, and it is worth noting that Cappadocia 
had already given to the Church men like Flrmilian and Gregorv' 
'nmumatuigus. Basil was horn about 330 at Caesarea in 
Cappadocia. While he was .still a child, toe family removed to 
Pontus; but he soon returned to Cappadocia to live with his 
mother's relations, and seems to have been -brought up by his 
grandmother Macrina. Eager to learn, he went to Constantin¬ 
ople and spent four or five years there and at Athens, where 
he had Gr^ory (q,v,) of Nazianzus for a fellow-student. Both 
men were deeply influenced by Origen, and compiled the well- 
known anthology of his writings, known as Philocafia (edited by 
J. A. Robinson, Cambridge, 18^3). It was at Athens that he 
seriously began to think erf religion, and resolved to seek out toe 
most famous hermit saints in Syria and Arabia, in order to 
learn from them how to attain to that enthusiastic piety in 

' The name Boeil alio belongs to eevenU other distinguished 
churchmen, (i) Basil, bishop of Ancyra from 336 to 360, a somi- 
Arion, highly favoured by the emperor Constantine, and a great 
polemical writer; none of his works arc extant. (2) Basil of Seleueia 
(fl. 448-458), a bisliop who shifted sides eontinualty in the Eutytihhui 
controversy, and who wrote extensively: his works Were publWied 
in Paris in 1622. (3) Basil of Ancyra. fl. 787; he opposed image- 
worship at the second council of Nipaea, but afterwards retracted. 
(4) Basil Of Achrida. archbishop of Thessalonica about 1155; he 
was a stanch uphtflder of the claims of toe Eastern Church against 
the widening sopremacy of file papacy, a 
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whkh he delisted, and how to keep lut body under by macera¬ 
tion and other ascetic devices. After this we find him at the 
head of a convent near Amesi in Fontus, in which his mother 
Emilia, now a widow, his sister Macrina and several other ladies, 
gave themselves to a pious life of prayer and charitable works. 
He was not ordained presbyter until 365, and his ordination was 
probably the result of the entreaties of his eccleskstical superiors, 
who w^ed to use his talents against the Arians, who were 
numerous in that part of the country and were favoured by the 
Arian emperor, Valens, who then reigned in Gmstantinople. In 
370 Eusetaus, bishop of Caesarea, died, and Basil was diosen to 
succeed him. It was then that his great powers were called into 
action. Caesarea was an important diocese, and its bishop was, 
ex officio, exarch of the great diocese of Fontus. Hot-blooded 
and somewhat imperious, Basil was also generous and sym¬ 
pathetic. " His zeal for orthodoxy did not blind him to what 
was good in an opponent ; and for the sake of peace and charity 
he was content to waive the use of orthodox terminology when 
it could be surrendered without a sacrifice of truth." He died 
in 379. 

The principal theological writings of Basil are his De Spiritu 
Sanelo, a lucid and edifying appeal to Scripture and airly Chris¬ 
tian tradition, and his three bwks against Eunomius, ^e chief 
exponent of Anomoian Arianism. He was a famou.<i preacher, 
and many of his homilies, including a series of lenten lectures on 
the Hexaemeran, and an exposition of the psalter, have been 
preserved. His ascetic tendencies are exhibited in the MoreUia 
and Repdae, ethical manuals for use in the worid and the 
cloister respectively. His three hundred letters reveal a rich 
and observant nature, which, despite the troubles of ill-health 
and ecclesiastical unrest, remained optimistic, tender and 
even playful. His principal efforts as a reformer were directed 
towards the improvement of the liturgy, and the reformation of 
the monastic orders of the East. (See Basilian Monks.) 

Biblioukaphy.—E ditions of liis works appeared at Basel (1332); 
Paris, by J. Garaier and I’. Maranus (1721-1730), and liy L de 
Sinner (1839). Migne’s Patrol.; ser. grace. 29-32; De Spiritu Sanc.to, 
ed. C, F, H, Johnston (Oxford, 1892); Liturgia. ed. A. Robertson 
(Ixmdon, 1894). See also the patrologies, e.g. that of O. Barden- 
hewer, and the histories of do^a, e.g. those of A, Hamack and 
F, Loots, 

BASIL I. (d. 886), known as tlie “ Macedonian," Roman 
emperor in the East, was born of a family of Armenian (not 
Slavonic) descent, settled in Macedonia. lie spent a part of his 
Ixiyhood in captivity in Bulgaria, whitlier his family was carried 
by the Bulgarian prince Krum in 813. He succeeded in escaping 
and was ultimatedy lucky enough to enter the service of Theo- 
philitzes, a relative of the Caesar Bardos (uncle of Michael III.), 
as groom. It seems that while serving in this capacity he visited 
Patrac with his master, and gained tlie favour of Danielis, a very 
wealthy lady of that place, who received him into her household, 
and endowed him with a fortune. He earned the notice of 
Michael III. by winning a victory in a wrestling match, and soon 
became the emperor’s Ixxm companion and was appointed 
chamberlain (parakoemomenos). A man of his stamp, advancing 
unscrupulously on the road of fortune, had no hesitation in 
divorcing his wife and marrying a mistress of Michael, Eudocia 
Ingerina, to please his master. It was commonly believed that 
Leo VI., Basil’s successor and reputed son, was really the son of 
Michael. The next step was to. murder the powerful Ca«ar 
Bardas, who, as the emperor was devoted to amusement, virtu¬ 
ally ruled the empire ; this .was done with the emperor’s consent 
by Basil’s own hand (April 866), and a faw weeks later Basil was 
raised to the imperial dignity. Hitherto few perhaps had divined 
in the unprinci^ed advorturer, who shared in the debauches of 
the imperial drunkard, the talents of a bom ruler. On the 
throne be soon dispfayed the serious side trf his nature <md his 
exceptional capacUies for administration. In September 867 he 
caus^ his worthless benefactor to be assassinated, and reigned 
alone. He inaugurated a new age in the history of the empire, 
associated with Uie dynasty i^ch he founded,—“ the Mace¬ 
donian dynasty ” it is ueqally called; it would be more instructive 
to.caUJt'‘Armenian.” It was a period of territorial expansion. 
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during which the empire was the strongest power m Europe. 
The great legislative woric whkh Bonl undertook and his suc¬ 
cessor completed, and which may be described as a revival of 
Justinianean faw, entitles him to Hie designation of a second 
Justinian (the BasiUea, a collection of laws in sixty books; and 
the manuw known os the Proddren and Eptouigogi. For this 
legislation see Basilica and Roman Empire, Later). His 
fi^cial administration was prudent. His ecclesiastical policy 
was marked by a wish to keep on good terms with Konie. Oiw 
of his first acts was to exile the patriarch Ihotius and rastore his 
rival Ignatius, whose claims were suj^xirted by the pope. Vet 
he had no intention of yielding to Rome’s pretensions beyond a 
certain point. The decision of the Bulgarian tsar Michael to 
submit the new Bulgarian Church to t^ jurisdiction of Con¬ 
stantinople was a great blow to Rome, who had hoped to secure 
it for herself. In 877 Photius became patriarch again, and there 
was a virtual though not a formal breach with Rome. Thus the 
independence of the Creek Church may be said to date from the 
time of Basil. His reign was marked by a troublesome war with 
the Faulician heretics, an inheritance from his predecessor; 
the death of their able chief Chrysochtr led to the definite sub¬ 
jection of this little state, of which the chief stronghold was 
Tephrice on the upper Euphrates, and which the Sanuxins had 
helped to bid a long defiance to the government of Constantinople. 
There was the usual frontier warfare with the Saracens in Asia 
Minor. Cyprus was recovered, but only retained for seven years. 
Syracuse was lost, but Bari was won back and those parts of 
CUlabria which had been occupied by the Saracens. 'Ibe last 
successes opened a new period of Byzantine domination in 
southern Italy. Above all, New Rome was again mistress of the 
sea. and especially of the gates of the Adriatic. Basil reigned 
nineteen years as sole sovereign. His death (39th of August 886) 
was due to a fever contracted in consequence of a serious accident 
in hunting. A stag dragged him from his horse by fixing its 
antlers in his belt. He was saved by an attendant who cut him 
loose with a knife. His last act was to cause his saviour to be 
beheaded, suspecting him of the intention to kill and not to 
rescue. Basil is one of the most remarkable examples of a man, 
without education and exposed to the most demoralizing in¬ 
fluences, manifesting extraordinary talents in the government 
of a great state, when he had climbed to the throne by acts of 
unscrupulous bloodshed. 

SouxcBS.— Vita Basilii. by his grandson Constantine VII. (bk. 
V. of the Ctmtinuation of Theopkantt, ed. Bonn); Genesius (ed. 
Bonn); Vita Euthymii. ed. Uc Boor (Berlin, 1888). Oi the Arabic 
smirrcB Taliari is the most important. 

Modern Works. —Finlay, History of Greece, vol. ii. (Oxford, 
1877); Gibbon, Decline and Pali. vols. v. and vi. (ed. Bnry, London, 
1898); Hergenrdthcr, Photius. Patriarch van Constantinopel. vol. ii. 
(Regensburg, 1867). (J, B. B.) 

BASIL IL (f. 958-1025), known as Buloaroktonos (slayer of 
Bulgarians), Roman emperor in the East, son of Romanus 11 . and 
Theophano, great-great-gramison of Basil I., was born about 958 
and crowned on the zzml of April 960. After their father’s death 
(963) he and his younger brother Constantine were nominal 
emperors during the actuiil reigns of Nicephorus Phocos, their 
stepfather, and J ohn Tzimisces. On the death of the latter (loth 
of January 976) they assumed the sovereignty without a colleague, 
but throughout their joint reign Constantine exercised no power 
and devo^ himself chiefly to pleasure. This was in accordance 
with the Byzantine principle that in the case of two or more 
co-regnant basUeis only one governed. Basil was a brave soldier 
and a superb horseman ; he was to approve himself a strong ruler 
and an able general. He did not at first display the fuU.extent of 
his enemy. The administration remained in the hands of the 
eunuch Basileios (an illegitimate son of Romanus L), presidont of 
the senate, a wily and gifted man, who hoped that the young 
emperors would be his puppets. Basil waited and watched 
without interfering, and iievoted himself to learning the details 
of administrative business and initructing tumself in militaiy 
icienoe. Durh^ this time the throne was s«iausly endangered 
by the rebellion of an amUtious genml iriio to pfay the 

part of Nkqihorbs Pbocas or Tzimisces. ’iW wo# Bawfat 
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Sdenif, whom th« eunuch dapoied Iwrni hi* post of general m the 
£a*t. He belonged to the powerful landed aristocraqr of Asia 
Minor, whose pretensions were a perpetual menace to the thrime. 
He made himself roaster of the Asiatic provinces and threatened 
Constantinople. To oppose him, fiardas Phocas, another general 
who had revolted in the previous reign and been interned in a 
monastery, was recalled. Defeated in two battles, he was vic- 
toriou.H in a third and Ae revolt was suppressed (979). Phocas 
remained general in the East till 987, when he rebelled and was 
prodaimed emperor by his troojM. It seems that Ae minister 
Basileios mu privy to this act, and Ae cause was dissatisfaction 
at the energy which was displayed by the emperor, who showed 
Aat he was determined to take the administration into his own 
hands and pereonally to control the army. Phocas advanced to 
Ae Hellespimt and besi^ed Abydos. B^il obtained timely aid, 
in the shape of Varangian mercenaries, from bis brother-in-law 
Vladimir, the Russian prince of Kiev, and marched to Abydos. 
The two armies were facing each other, when Basil galloped 
forward, seeking a personal combat with the usurper who was 
riding in front of his lines. Phocas, just as he prepared to face him, 
fell from his horse and was found to be doarl. ITiis ended the 
rebellion. 

The fall of Basileios followed ; he was punished with exile and 
the confiscation of his enormous property. Basil made ruthless 
war upon Ae system of immense e.statCB which bad grown up in 
Asia Minor and which his predecessor, Komanus 1 ., had en¬ 
deavoured to check. (For this evil and the legislation which was 
aimed at it .see Roman Empire, Later.) He sought to protect 
Ae lower and middle classes. 

Basil gained some successes against the .Saracens (995); but 
his most important work in the East was the annexation of Ae 
principalities of Annenia. He created in those highlands a 
strongly fortified frontier, which, if his successors had been 
capable, should have proved an effective liarrier against the 
invasions of the Seljuk Turks. The greatest achievement of the 
reign was Ae subjugation of Bulgeria. After the deaA of 
Tzimisces (who had reduced only the eastern part of the Bulgarian 
kingdom), Ae power of Bulgaria was restored by the Tsar 
Samuel, in whom Basil found a worAy foe. The emperor’s first 
efforts against him were unsuccessful (981), and the war was not 
resumed till ciph, Samuel in the meantime extending his rule along 
the Adriatic coa.st and imposing his lordship on Servia. Eastern 
Bulgaria was finally recovered in 1000 ; but the war continued 
with varying successes till 1014, when the Bulgarian army suffered 
an overwhelming defeat. BasU blinded 15,000 prisoners, leaving 
a one-eyed man to every hundred to lead them to their tsar, who 
fainted at the sight and died two day.s later. Tlie last sparks of 
resistance were extinguished in 1 or 8, and Ae great Slavonic realm 
lay in Ae dust. The power of Byzantium controlled once ipore 
the Illyrian peninsula. Basil died in December to25 in Ae midst 
of preparations to send a naval expedition to recover Sicily from 
Ae Saraeerts. 

Basil’s rei^ marks Ae highest point of the power of the 
Eastern empire since Justinian L Bart of Ae credit is due to 
his predecessors Nicephorns and Tzimisces, but the greater 

S irt belongs to him. He dedicated himself unsparingly to Ae 
borious duties of ruling, and he had to reckon throughout with 
Ae ill-will of a riA and powerful section of his subjects. He was 
hard and cruel, wiAout any refinement or interest in culture. In 
a contemporaty psalter (preserved in Ae library of St Mark at 
Venice) there is a portrait of him, with a grey beard, crowned and 
robed in imperial costume. , 

Atnwomnxs, Leo Diaconus (ed. Bonn^ iSaK); Psettus, History 
M. Sathas, Xsindon. i8m) : George Cednsnus {Chronicle, transcribed 
irum Ae work o( John &iylttcai, vol. ii.. ed. BoDa. sBjo); Zonaras. 
bk. xvU. ted. Bonn, vol. iii,. 1897)! Cecanmenus. S'lral^iion («d. 
VasUievskl and Jernstedt. St Petersburg, 1896), ; Yahyk of Antioch 
(conlcraporary Asiatic chronicle), extracts with Rnssinn translation 
by Rosen (St PWewhurg, 1883) • At Mefcin (Ehnadnns), Historii, 
Smaansca (ed. wlA Latin tra i iiiln ti a n by Erpimiu, Leidsn, 16*5); 
' Laws (Afowlte*) of Basil " (ed. Zeaharik von Lingenthal, in Jsu 
C.raeco^onutium. toI. Jil,. 1833); Finlw. Hist, ot Cresw; Gibbon, 
. Declint end Fait ; G. ScMnihberger, VEpopie iyumtine, part i. and 
part U. (FWrti, 1B98.1901^. qTB. B.) 


BAUL (Ruse. VasavX Ae name of four grand-dukes of 
Moscow and tsars of Muscovy. 

Basil 1 . DiirniEVTCB (1371-1435), son of Dmitri (Demetrius) 
Donskoi, whom he succeAed in 1389, married ^phia, the 
daughter of Vitovt, grand-duke of LiAuania. In his reign 
Ae grand-duAy of Muscovy became practically hereditary, 
and asserted its supremacy over all the surrounding princi¬ 
palities. NeverAeless Basil received his yarluik, or investiture, 
from the Golden Horde and was compelled to pay tribute 
to the grand khan, TokhtamuiA. He annexed Ae princi¬ 
pality d Suzdal to Moscovy, together wiA Murom, Kozelsk 
Beremyshl, and other places; reduced Ae grand-duchy of Rostov 
to a sAte of vassalage; and acquired territory from Ae republic 
of Great Novgorod ^ treaty. In his reign occurred Ae invasion 
of Timur (1395), who ruiriwl the Volgan regions, but Ad not 
penetrate so far os Moscow. Indeed Timur’s raid was of service 
to the Russian prince os it all but wiped out Ae Golden Horde, 
which for the next twelve years was in a state of anarchy. During 
the whole of Ais time no tribute was paid to the khan, though 
vast sums of money were collected in the Moscow treasury for 
militery purposes. In 1408 the Mirza Edigei ravaged Muscovite 
territory, but was unable to take-Moscow. In 1412, however, 
Basil found it necessary to pay Ae long-deferred visit of sub¬ 
mission to the Horde. The most important ecdesiasticai event 
of the reign was Ae elevation of Ae Bulgarian, Gregorj -1 samblak, 
to the metropolitan see of Kiev (1425) by Vitovt, grand-duke of 
LiAuania; the immediate political consequence of which was 
the weakening of the hold of Mustsjvy on Ae souA-western 
Russian states. During Basil's reign a terrible visitation of the 
" Black DeaA ” decimated Ae population. 

T. Schiomann, Russland bis ins rj. Jahrhundefi (Gotha, 
1885-1887). 

Basil IL, called Temnv (“the Bund’’) (1415-1462), son of 
the preceding, succeeded his father as grand-duke of Moscow in 
1425. He was a man of small abili^ and unusual timidity, 
though not without tenacity of purpose. Nevertheless, during 
his reign Moscow steadily increased in. power, as if to show that 
the personality of Ae grand-dukes had become quite a subor¬ 
dinate factor in its development. In 1430 Basil was seized by 
his uncle, George of Halicz, and sent a prisoner to Kostroma; 
but the nation, Assatisfied with ( 5 eorge, released Basil and in 
1433 he returned in triumph to Moscow. Gemge, however, took 
the field against him and Basil fled to Novgorod. On the death 
of George, Basil was at constant variance with George’s children, 
one of whom, Basil, he had blinded ; but in 1445 the grand-duke 
fell into the hands of blind Basil’s brother, Shemyak, and was 
himself deprived of his sight and banished to Uglich (1445). 
The clergy and people, however, being devoted to the grand-duke, 
assisted him not only to recover his throne a second time, but to 
put Shemyak to flight, and to seize Halicz, his patrimony. 
During the remaindw of Basil II.’s reign he slowly and un¬ 
obtrusively added Astrict after district to Ae grand-duchy of 
Muscovy, so that, in fine, only the republics of Novgorod and 
Pskov and the principalities of Tver and Vereya remained 
independent of Moscow. Yet all this time the realm was overrun 
continually by the Tatars and Lithuanians, and suffered severely 
from their depredations. Basil’s reign saw the foundation of 
the Solovetsk monastery and Ae rise of the khanate of the 
Crimea. In 1448 the north Russian (Iwrch became virtually 
independent of the patriarchal see of Constantinople by adopting 
Ae practice of selecting its metropolitan from among native 
priests and prelates exclusively. 

See S. M. Solovev, History of Knssia (Rubs.), (Petersburg, 1895). 

Basil III., Ivanovich (1479-1533), tsar of Muscovy, son of 
Ivan III. and Sophia Palaeologa, succeeded his father in 1505. 
A crafty prince, with all the tenacity of his race, Basil succeed^ 
in incorporating with Muscovy Ae last remnants of the ancient 
independm jmncipalities, '!^ accusing Ae princes of Ryazan 
and Syeversk A con$;»ra(y aninst Wm, seizing Aeir persons, 
and annexing their domains (15*7*1543). Seven years earlier 
(a4th of January 1510) Ae last free repaid of old Russia, Pskov, 
was deprived of its' charter and assemIffy-bAt, winch were sent 
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to Moscow, and tsarish govemon. were appomted to rule it 
Basil also took advantage of the difficult position of Sigismond 
ot Poland to capture Snwtensk, the great eastern fortress of 
Poland (1512), chi^ through the aid of the rebel Lithuanian, 
Prince Michael Glinsky, who provided him with artillery and 
engineers from western Europe The loss of Smolensk was the 
first serious in)U^ inflicted by Muscovy on Poland and only the 
exigencies of S^smund ctnnpelled him to acquiesce in its 
surrender (i522). Equally successful, on the whde, was Basil 
against the Tatars. Although in 1519 he was obliged to buy ofT 
the khan of the Crimea, Mahommed Girai, under very walls 
of Moscow, towards the end of his reign he established the 
Russian influence on the Volga, and in 1530 placed the pre¬ 
tender Elanyei on the throne ot Kaean. Basil was the first 
grand-duke of Moscow who adopted the title of tsar and the 
double-headed eagle of the East Roman empire. By his second 
wife, Helena Glinska, whom he married in 1506, Basil had a son 
Ivan, who succeeded him as Ivan IV. 

See SigUmund HertMrstain, Jierum Moscotiiliearum Comnuntarii 
(Vienna, IMV) I P- A. Byelov, Russiati History Previous to the 
Jleforms of Peter the Great (Russ.). tPutersburg, 1895): E. 1 . Kash- 
provsky, The War of Basil III, with Sigismund I, (Russ.), (Nyeshin, 
|89i>). 

Bash. IV., Shuisky (d. 1612), tsar of Muscovy, was during the 
reigns of Theodore I. and Boris Godunov, one of the leading 
boyars of Muscovy. It was he who, in ob«iience to the secret 
orders of T^ar Boris, went to Uglich to inquire into the cause of 
the death of Demetrius, the infant son of Ivan the Terrible, who 
had been murdered there by the agents of Boris. Shuisky 
obsequiously reported that it was a case of suicide ; yet, on tlw 
death of Boris and the accession of his son Theodore II., the 
false boyar, in order to gain favour with the first false Demetrius, 
went back up(» his own words and recognised the pretender (ui 
the real Demetrius, thus bringing alraut the assassinatiDn of the 
voung Ttieodorc. Shuisky tl^ plotted against the false 
Demetrius and procured his death (May 1606) also by publicly 
confessing that the real Demetrius had been indeed slain and that 
the reigning tsar was an impostor. This was the viler in him os 
the pseudo-Demetrius had already forgiven him one conspiracy. 
.Shuisky’sadherents thereupon procladmed him tsar(j9th of May 
1606). He reigned till the iqth of July 1610, but was never 
generally recognized. Even in Moscow itself he had little or no 
authority, and was only not deposed by the dommant boyars 
because they had none to put in his place. Only the popularity 
of his heroic cousin, Prince Mkham Skopin-Shnisky, who led 
his armies and fought his battles for him, and soldiers from 
Sweden, whose assistance he purchased by a dkgraceful cession 
of Russian territory, kept him for a time on his unstable throne. 
In 1610 he was deposed, made a monk, and finally carried off as 
a trophy by the Polish grand hetman, Stanislaus Zolkiewski. 
He died at Warsaw in nfii*. 

See D. I. Ilovaisky, The Troubled Period of the Muacovite Saedm 
(Gusib.), (Moscow, 18^); S. 1 . Platonov, Sketches of the Great Atutrtky 
in (he Kealm of Moscow (Petersburg, 1899); D. V. Tsvyeltev, Tsar 
Vasily Shuisky (Russ.), (Warsaw, 1901-1903); R. Nisbet Bain, 
Slavonic Europe, ch. viii. (Cambridge, 1007). (R, N. B.) 

BASIUAN MONKS, those who Mow the rule of Basil the 
Great. The chief importance of the monastic rule and institute 
of St Basil lies in the fact that to this day his reconstruction of 
the monastic life is the basis of the monasticism of the Greek and 
Slavonic Churches, though the monks do not call themselves 
BassUans. St Basil’s daim to the authorMdp of the Rules and 
other aaoetical writings Out go under his name, has been ques¬ 
tioned ; but the tendency now it to reoogniiie as his at any rate 
the two sets of Rules. Probably the truest idea of his monastic 
system may be derived from a oonespondence between biai and 
St <Tregwy Naaiantan at the begfaming of his monastic life, the 
chief pardons whereof are translated by Newman in the Chutk 
of Oe PMms, “ Badl and (^bry,” §§ 4, 5. On leaving Athens 
Basil vMfed the manasteries of Egy^ Paiiestme; in the 
latter country and in Syria the monastic life fended to beoome 
more and more eremitical and to run to great exttawaganeet in 
the matfer of bodily austerities (see XoNASnetau). WImb 
( e. 360) SosS fomwd ins monastery in the neighbooihood of 


Neocaesarea in Pontus, he deliboratdy set Idmielt against tlfeia 
tendencies. He deefered that the oenobideal life U superior to 
the eremidcal ; that testing and austerities should not interfere 
with prayer or work ; that work should form an infegral part of 
the monastic life, not merely as an occupation, but for its own 
take and in order to do good to others; and therefore that 
monasteries should be near towns. All this was a new departure 
in monadiism. The life St Basil establislied was strictly oeno- 
bitical, with common prayer seven times a day, commoh work, 
common meals. It was, in spite of the new ideas, an alittere life, 
of the kind called contemplative, given up to prayer,' the reading 
of the Scriptures and heavy field-work. The to<alM Rules (the 
Longer and the Shorter) are catechisms of the spiritual life rather 
than a body of regulations for the corpoiate working of a com¬ 
munity, such os is now understood liy a monastic rule. Appar- 
enriy no vows were taken, but obedience, personal poverty, 
chastity, s^f-denial, and the other monastic virtues were strongly 
enfotc^, and a monk was not free to abandon the monastic life. 
A novitiate had to be passed, end young boys were to be educated 
in the monastery, but were not expected to become monks. 

St Basil’s influence, and the gTMter suitabilit)' of his institute 
to European ideas, ensured the propagation of Basilian 
monachbrn; and Siozomen says that in Oappadoda and the 
neighbouring provinces there were no hermits but only cenobites. 
However, the eastern hankering after the eremitical life long 
survived, and it was only by dint of legislation, both eoclesiasticai 
(coundi of Chakedim) and dvil (Justinian Code), that the 
Basilian cenobitic form of monastidsmeame to prevail throughout 
the Gred<-speaking lands, though the eremitical forms have 
always maintained themselves. 

Greek monachism underwent no development or change for 
four centuries, except the vicissitudes inevitable in alt things 
human, wliich in monasticism assume the form of alternations d 
relaxation and revival. 'The second half of the 8th century seems 
in have lieen a time oi very general decadence; but about the 
year 800 Theodore, destined to be the only other creative name in 
Greek moimchism, became abbot of the monastery of the Studium 
in Omstantinopie. He set himself to reform his monastery and 
restore .St Basil’s spirit in its primitive vigour. But to effect this, 
and to give permanence to the reformation, he saw that there was 
need of a more practicat code of laws to regulate the details of the 
daily life, as a supplement to St Basil’s Rules. He therefore drew 
up constitutions, afterwards codified (see Migne, Patrol. Grate. 
xeix., 2704-1757), which became the norm of thelifeat rite Studhun 
nmnastery, and gradually spread thence to the monasteries of the 
rest of the Greek empire. 'Ilius to this day the Rules of Basil and 
the Constitutions of Theodore the Stndite, along wirit the canons 
of the Coundts, constitute the chief port of Greek and Russian 
monastic law. 

The spirit of Greek monacMsm, as regenerated by Theodore, 
may best be gathered from his Letttrt, Disemrm and Tetta- 
ment.^ Under the abbot were several offkials to superintend the 
various departments; the liturgical services in the church took 
up a considerable portion of the day, but Theodore seems to have 
made no attempt to revive the early practice of the Studiiim in 
this matter (see AootRKTi); the rest of the rime was divided 
between rea^ng and work; the latter included the chief handi¬ 
crafts, for the monks, only ten in number, when Theodore becanae 
abbot, increased under Im rule to over a thousand. One kind cf 
work practised with great zeal and success by the fhudtfe monks, 
was the copying of manuscripts, so that to thm and to the schools 
that went forth from them we owe a great number of exisring 
Greek MSS. and the preservation of many works of clasBcsl and 
ecclesiastical antiqidty. In addition to this, literary and theo¬ 
logical studies were pursued, and the myitkism of pseudo- 
I&nysfos was cultivated. The life, thon^ simple am scU- 
deliymg and hard, was not of extreme austerity. Thm waa a 
divisian of the monks info two daeses, similar to the divifioh in 
vogue in later rime in the West intochoir-monks and tay^beothers. 
‘Hw life of the ehoir-monks was predominaiiriy amtempteSive, 

1 Specimen passages, and also a geaenl piCtUTC of the life, wlU be 
leOBd In Miss AHce Cni'difer's Thtadon ofSttuUmm, eh. w. 
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being teikcn up with the chuwh tervicei and piivatft prayer and 
study; the lay-brothers carried on the various trades and external 
worln. There is little w iw evidence of works of charity outride 
the numastery lieing undwtaken by Studite monks. Strict per¬ 
sonal poverty was forced, and all were encouraged to approach 
confession and communion frequently. Vows had been imposed 
Ml monks by the council of Cbaicedon (451). The picture of 
Studite life is the picture of normal Greek and Slavonicmonachism 
to this day. 

Guring the middle ages the centre of Creek monachism shifted 
from ConstaRtino{rie to Mount Athos. The first monastery to lie 
founded here was tliat of St Athonarius {c. and in the course 
of the next threeor four centuries monasteries in great numbers— 
Greek, Slavonic and one Latin—were established on Mount 
Athos, some twenty of which still survive. 

Barilian monachism spread from Greece to Italy and Kussia. 
Ruhnus had translated St Basil's Rules into Latin (c. 400) and 
they became the rule of life in certain Italian monasteries. They 
were known to St Benedict, who refers bis monks to “ the Rule of 
our holy Father Basil,”—indeed St Benedict owed more of tlie 
ground-ideas of his Rule to St Basil than to any other monastic 
legislator. In the 6th and 7th centuries there appear to have 
been Greek monasteries in Rome and south Italy and cspeaally 
in Sicily. But during the course of the 8th, qth and 1 oth centuries 
crowds of fugitives poured into southern Italy from Greece and 
Sicily, under stress of the Saracenic, Arab and other invasions; 
and from the middle of the gth century BasUian monasteries, 
peopled by Greek-speaking monks, were established in great 
numbers in Calabria and spread northwards as far os Rome 
Some of them existed on into the 18th century, but the only 
survivor now is the monastery founded by St Nilus (c. 1000) at 
Grottaferrata in the Altian Hills. Professor Kirsopp Lake has 
(1903) written four valuable articles (Journal of Theidagical 
Studies, iv., v.) on “ TTie Greek monasteries of South Italy ''; he 
deals in detail with their scriptoria and the disfiersal of their 
libraries, a matter of much interest, in that some of the chief 
collections of Greek MSS. in western Europe—as the Bessarion 
at Venice and a great number at the Vatican—come from the 
spoils of these Italian Basilian houses. 

Of much greater importance was the importation of Basilian 
monachism into Russia, for it thereby became the norm of 
monachism for all the Slavonic lands. Greek monks pteyed a 
consideraWe part in the evangelization of the Slavs, and the first 
Russian monastery was founded at Kiev (e. 1050) by a monk from 
Mount Athos. The monastic institute had a great development 
in Russia, and at the present day there are in the Russian empire 
some 400 monasteries of men and too of women, many of which 
support hospitals, almshouses and schools. In tlw other Slavonic 
lands there arc a considerable numlier of monasteries, as also in 
Greece itself, while in the Turkish dominions there are no fewer 
than too Greek monasteries. The monasteries are of three kinds: 
cenobia proper, wherein full monastic common life, with personal 
poverty, is observed ; others called idiorrhythmic, wherein the 
monks are allowed the use of their private means and lead a 
generally mitigated and free kind of nxmastic life; and the lauras, 
wherein the life is semi-eremitical. Greek and Slavonic monks 
wear a black habit. The visits of Western scholars in modem 
times to Greek monasteries in search of MSS.—notably to St 
Catherine's on Mount Sinai, and to Mount Athos—has directed 
much attention to contemporary Greek monachism, and the 
accounts of these expeditions commonly contain dnwiptions. 
more or less sympathetic and intelligent, of the present-(ky life 
of Gteric monks. The first such account was Robert Cuizon's in 
parts iii. (1834) and iv. (1837) of the Monasterits of tko Looant; 
the most recent in English is Athelstan RBey's Athos (1887). The 
life is mainly given up to devotional contemplative exercises j the 
church services are of extreme length; intellectual study is little 
cultivated ; mamud labour has almost disappeaied; there are 
many hermits on Athos (f .v.). 

The ecclesiastical importance of the monks in the various 
branches of the Orthodox Church lies in this, that as bishops 
must be edibate, whereas Hie parochial clergy must be married. 


the bishops are all recruited from the monks. But besides this 
they have been a strong spiritual and religious influence, as is 
recognized even by those who have scant sympathy with 
monastic ideals (see Hamadt, What is Christianity f Lect xiii., 
end). 

Out^e the Orthodox Church are some small congregations 
of Uniat Basiiians. Besides Grottaferrata, there are (hthdic 
Basihan monasteries in Poland, Hungary, Galicia, Rumania; 
and among the Melchites or Uniat Syrians. 

Then: have been Basilian nuns from the beginning, St Macrina, 
St Bwl’s sister, having established a nunnery whi(h was under 
lus direction. 'The nuns ate devoted to a purely contemplative 
life, and in Russia, where there are about a hundred nunneries, 
they are not allowed to take final vows until the age of sixty, 
are very numerous throughout the East. 

Aothokitirs.—I n addition to the anthoritieH for different portions 
of the subject-matter named in the course oi this articie, may tic 
montionud, on St Basil and his Rules, Montalemberl. Monks of tht 
West, second part ol bk. ii., and the chapter on St Basil in James O. 
Hannay's Spirit and Origin of Christian Monaslicism (1903). On the 
histoiy and spirit of Basilian Monachism. Helyot. Hist, des Ordres 
Religienx, i. (1714) I Heimbucher. Otden und Kongregalionen (1907), 

i. . S 11 ; Abbe Marin, Les Moines de Constantinople (1897) '• Eari 
Holl, Enlhusiasmus und Bussgewalt beim grtechtschen Monihliim 
(1898); Otto ZOckler, Ashese und MSnehtum, pp. 285-109 (181)7'. 
For general information sec Wetscr und Weite, kircherSexwm (ed. 

ii. ), art. " Basilianer,” and Herzog-Hauck, Healencyhlopddte (cd. 

iii. ), in articles " Monchtum," " Orientalisehe Kirche,” and " Athos- 

berg," where copious rctercnccs will be found. (E. C. B.) 

BASIUOA, a word of Greek origin (see below), frequently used 
in Latin literature and inscriptions to denote a large covered 
building that could accommodate a considemble number of 
people. Strictly speaking, a basilica was a building of this kind 
situated near the business centre of a ciiy and arranged for the 
convenience of merchants, litigants and persotrs engaged on the 
public service; but in a derived sense the word might be used 
for any large structure wherever situated, such as a hall of 
audience (Vitruv. vi. 5. 2) or a covered promenade (St Jerome, 
Ep. 46) in a private palace ; a riding-school (basilica equestns 
exercitaUiria, C.l.L. vii. 965); a market or store for flowers 
(basilica fioscellaria (WaftfjaJ), or otlier kinds of goods (basilica 
vesltaria, C.l.L. viii. 20156), or a hall of meeting for a religious 
body. In this derived sense the word came naturally to be 
applied to the exten-sivc buildings used for Christian worship 
in the age of Constantine and his successors. 

The question whether this word conveyed to the ancients any 
special architectural significance is a difficult one, and some 
writers hold that the imme betokened only the use of the building, 
others that it sup^ested also a certain form. Our knowledge of 
the ancient basilica as a civil structure is derived primarily from 
Vitruvius, and we learn about it also from existing remains and 
from incidental notices in classical writers and in inscriptions. 
If we review all the evidence we are led to the conclusion that 
there did exbt a normal form of the building, though many 
examples deviated therefrom. This normal fonn we shall under¬ 
stand if we consider the essential character of the building in 
the light of what Vitruvius tells us of it. 

Vitruvius treats the basilica in close connexion with the forum, 
to which in his view it is on adjunct. In the earlier classical 
times, both in Greece and Italy, business of every kind, political, 
cMnmercial and legal, was transacted in the i^n forum, and 
there also were presented shows and pageants. When businMS 
increased and the numbers of the population were multiplied, 
it was found convenient to provide additional accommodation for 
these purposes. Tlieatres and amphitheatres took the per¬ 
formances and gomes. Markets provided for those that bought 
and sold, while for business of more important kinds accommoda¬ 
tion could be secured by laying out new agorae or fora in the 
immediate vicinity of the old. At Rome this was done by means 
of the so-called imperial fora, ^ latest and most sf^did of 
which was Hiat of ’Ttajan. These fora corresponded to the later 
Greek or Hellenistic agora, which, as Vitruvius tells us, was of 
regular form and surrounded Iqp ealonnades in two stories, and 
they had the practical use of relieving tte proiure on the 
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original forum (Cic., oi iv. 16). The builica was a Structure 
intended for the same purposes, It was to all intents and 
purposes a covered forum, and in its normal form was constituted 
by an arrangement of colonnades in two stories round a rect¬ 
angular space, that was not, like the Greek agora, open, but 
covered with a roof. Vitruvius writes of it as frequented by 
merchants, who would find in it shelter and quiet for the trans¬ 
action of their business. Legal tribunals were also set up in it, 
though it is a mistake to suppose the basilica a mere law court. 
The magistrates who preside over these tribunals had some¬ 
times platforms, curved or rectangular in plan, provided as part 
of the permanent fittings of the edifice. 

According to Vitruvius (v. i. 4, cf. also vi. 5. 9) the building is 
to be in plan a rectangle, not more than three times nor less than 
twice as long as it is broad. If the site oblige the length to be 
greater, the surplus is to be cut off to form what he calls 
chttkidica, by which must be meant open vestibules. The 
interior is divided into a central space and side aisles one-third 
the width of this. Tlie ground plan of the basilica at Pompeii 
(fig. 1) illustrates this description, though the superstructure did 
not correspond to the Vitruvian scheme. The columns between 
nave and aisles, Vitruviu.s proceeds, are the same height as the 
width of the latter, and the aisle is covered with a flat roof 
forming a terrace (contignatio) on which people can walk. Sur¬ 
rounding this on the inner side is a breastwork or parapet 
(pluteum), which would conceal these promenaders from the 
view of the merchants in the basilica below. On the top of this 
parapet stood the upper row of columns, three-quarters as high 
as the lower ones. The spaces between these columns, above the 



Fio. I. —Basilica at Pompeii, i, Portico (Chalcidiciim); 2, hall of 
basilica ; 3, aisles ; 4, altar; j. tribunal; 6, offices. 

top of the pluteum, would be left free for the admission of light 
to the central space, which was covered by a roof called by 
Vitruvius (v. 1. 6) mediana lestudo. Nothing is said about a 
pemunent tribunal or about an apse. 

How fur existing remains agree with the Vitruvian scheme will 
l)e seen as we proceed. We iuive now £0 consider the derivation 
of the word “ basilica," tlie history of the form of building, and 
its arcliitectural scheme as represented in actual relics. 

The word “ basilica ” is a Latinized form of the Greek adjective 
limriKuo'f, “ royal,” and some feminine substantive, such as 
domus, or sloa, must be understood with it. A certain building 
at Athens, wherein the apxiav j8ao-iA(i<c transacted business and 
the court of the Areopagus sometimes assembled, was called 
peurlXtwt oTod, and it is an accredited theory, though it is by 
no means proved, that we have Itere the origin of the later 
hasilka. It is difficult to see why this was called “ royal ” 
except for some special but accidental reason such as can iu this 
case DC divined. There are other instances in which a term that 
becomes specific has been derived from some one specimen 
accidentally named. “ Labyrinth ’’ is one case in pout, and 
“ basilica ” may be another. It is true that we do not know 
what was the shape of the King Archon's portico, but the same 
name (P<urtXtu>t arod) was given to the grand structure erected 
by Herod the Great along the southern edge of the Temple 
I^tform at Jerusalem, and this corresponded to the Vitruvian 
scheme of a columned fabric, with nave and aisles and clerestory 
lighting. 

Whether the Roman basilicas, with which we ace chiefly 
concenseri, were derived direc% from the Athenian example, 
or media^y from this through structures of the same kind 


«<ected in the kt«r Gredc dties, to hard to layi We should 
natuially look in that direction for the prototypei H the Roman 
basilicas, but as a toet we are not inforaed w-any veiy eoriy 
basilicas in these cities. The eariiest we know of to the existing 
bo^ica at Pompeii, that may date back into the and century 
B.C., whereas bwlicas made their appeamnee at Rome nearly 
at ^ bwinning of that century. The first wu erected by M. 
Porcius (oto, the censor, in 184 B.C., and wu called after his 
name Basilica Porcia. ^to had recently visited A^ns and 
had been struck by the beauty of the dty, so that it is quite 
possible that the importation was direct 
Rome soon obtained other builicu, of which the important 
Basilica Fulvia-Aemilia came next in point .Of time, till by the 
age of Augustus there were at leut five in. the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of the forum, the latest and moat extensive being the 
Basilica Julia, which ran parallel to its southern ride, and is 
shown in plan in fig. t. The great Builica Ulpia was built 



Flo. 2.-- Flan of Basilica J ulia, Rome. 

(troui Uneilvker's CtHtrmt Itmtv, by lMrmU«Ion of Karl Baadaker.) 


by Trajan in connexion with his forum about a.d. 112, and a 
fragment of the Capituline plan of Rome gives the scheme of 
it (fig. 3), while an attempted restoration of the interior by 
Canina is shown in fig. 4. The vaulted basilica of Maxen- 
tius or Constantine on tlie Via Sacra dates from the beginning 
of the 4th century, and fig. j gives the section of it. The 
number of public basilicas we read of at Rome alone amounts to 
about a score, wliile many private basilicas, for business or 
recreation, must also have existed, that in the palace of Itomitian 
on the Palatine being the best known. In provincial cities in 
Italy, and indeed all over the empire, Irasilicas were almost 
universal, and in the case of Italy we have proof of this as early 
as the (late of the death of Augustus, for Suetonius (Aug. 100) 
tells us that the body of that emperor, when it was brought from 
Nola in Campania to Rome, rested “»'» basilica tujusque oppidi." 

As regards existing examples, neither in the peninsula nor the 
provinces can it be said that these give any adequate idea of 



Fto. 3.—Plan of Basilica Ifipia, from Capitoline plan of Rome. 


the former abundance and wide distribution of basilicas. 
Northern Africa contrilmtes one w two examples, and a plan is 
given of that at Timgad (fig. 6). The Gallie besiUcas, ‘which 
must have beoi very (numerous, are represented only hy the 
noble structure at Tte (Trtves), which is now a single vasrtr M 
180 ft. long, 90 ft wide and' too ft. h%h, commanded at one end 
by a spacious apse. There is reason to conjecture thal! rids is 
the basilica erected Iw Constantine, and some authorities believe 
that originirily it had mternol cdnmwdes. In England bariliieaf 
renoin in part M Silobester (%. 7), Uriconfeffl (WrOketer), 
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Kic. 4.—InteriOT view of Trajan's Basilica {Baiilica Utpia), as restored by Canina. 


Chester (?) and Lincoln, while three others are mentioned in ! 
inscriptions (C.I.I.. vii. 287, 445, 965). | 

A comparison of the plans of existing basilicas shows con- ; 
siderable variety in form. Some basilicas (Julia, Ulpiu, Pompeii) 
have the central space surrounded by galleries .supported on 
columns or piers, according to the normal scheme, and the 
newly excavated Ha.silica Aemilia, north of the Roman forum, 
agrees with these. In some North African examples, in the ^ 
palace basilica of Pomitian, and at Silchester, there are colon- ; 
nades down the long sides but not across the ends. Others ' 
(Trier (?], Timgad) have no interior divisions. One (Maxentius) 
is entirely a vaulted structure and in form resembles the great 
halls of the Roman Thermae. At Pompeii, Timgad and Sil¬ 
chester, there are fixed tribunals, while vaulted apses that may 



Fig. 3.—Section of the Basics of Maxentius or Constantine 
(Temple ot Peace). 

have contained tribunals occur in the basilica of Maxentius. 
In the Basilica Julia there was no tribunal at all, though wc 
know that the building was regularly used for the centumviral 
court (Quint, xii. 5. 6), and the same was the case in the Ulpia, 
for the semicircular projection at the end shown on the Capitoline- 
plan was not a vaulted apse and was evidently distinct from 
the basilica. 

In view of the above it might be questioned whether it is safe 
to speak at a normal form of the basilka, but when we consider 
the vast number of besilkas that have perished omipamd to the 
fw that have survived, end the feet that the ori;^ and tradi¬ 
tions of the building show it to have been, at Vitruvius describes 
it| essentially a cedumned structure, there is ample jostiheation 
few the view expressed earlier in this aitide. There can he little 
doubt that the earMer basilicas, and the majority tA basilicas 
taken at a whole, bed a centre! spsne wMi i^leries, generally 


in two storeys, round it, and some arrangement for clerestory 
lighting. Later basilicas might vary in architectural scheme, 
while affording the same sort of accommodation as the older ones. 

The relation of the civil basilica of the Romans to the Christian 
church has been extensively discussed, and the reader will find the 
controversy ably summarized in Kraus's Geschichte ier ArisUichen 
Kunst, bk. 5. There is nothing remarkable in the fact that a large 
church was called a basilica, for the terin was applied, os we have 
seen, to structures of many kinds, and we even find “ basilica” 
used for the meeting-place of a pagan religious association (liiim. 
Mitt. i8gi, p. 109). The similarity in some respects of the early 
Christian churches to the normal form of the columned basilica is 
so striking, that we can understand how the theoiy was once held 
that Christian churches were the actual civil t)asilicas turned over 
from secular to religious uses. There is no evidence for this in the 
case of public basilicas, and it stands to reason that the demands 
on these for secular purposes would remain the same whether 
(Trristianity were the religion of the empire or not. Moreover, 
though there are one or two civil basilicas that resemble churches, 
the latter differ in some y 

most important respects p _ _ _ Fon™^ 

from the form of the I t—S . -s — i * , t t t . t .. i .—i 

basilica that we haw 
recognized as normal. 

The early Christian 
basilicas, at any rate 
in the west, had very 
seldom, if ever, galleries 
over the side aisles, and 
their interior is always 
dominated by the semi- 
dome of an apse that 

terminates the central the Forum of the Roman city 
nave, whereas, with the in North Africa 
doubtful exception of tTTim OxWt MMmtmli anHr*n it tAltMi. 
Silchester<^rc*««fogw, ky A. ren««»g.) 

liii. 549), tiiere is no instance known of a vaulted apse in a 
columi^ civil basilica of the noimal kind. 

When buildings were first expressly erected for Christian 
worship, in the 3rd or perhaps idmdy in the and century a.p. 
(Leclereq, MamM, ch. iii. “ lAa Mifim cbi*itieas avant la pux 
de T^ise '*), titey'ptobaUy took the ferm of aa oblong interior 



Fsc. 6.—Plan of Basilica a^oininx 
of Timgad. 
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temiiuted by an apse. Aft» the tima of Constantine, when the 
mimbers of the faithful were enormously increased, side aisles 
were added, and in this way the structure came to assume an 
appearance similar to tiiat of the civil basilica. A striking 
confirmation of this view has recently come to light at S. Saba on 
the Aventine at Rome, where a siruiJCI and very early church, 
without aisles, has been discovered beneath the floor of the 
present basilica. 

There are, on the other hand. Instances in which private 
basilicas in palaces and mansions were handed over to the 
Christians for sacred uses. We know that to have been the case 
with the basilicas of S. Croce in Gerusalemme and S. Maria 
Moggiore at Rome, which originated in the halb of the Sessorian 
and Liberian palaces respectively, granted by Constantine to the 
Christians. We may adduce also as evidence of the same practice 
a passage in bk. x. ch. 71 of the theolc^ical romance known as The 
Recagnitims of Clement, probably dating from the early half of the 
3rd century, in which we are told that Theophilus of Antioch, on 
his conversion by St Peter, made over “ the ^silica of hb house ” 
for a church. But however thb may have been, with, perhi4>s, 
the single exception of S. Croce, the existing Christian basilicas 
were erected from the ground for their sacred purpose. At 
Rome the columns, friezes and other materials of the desecrated 
temples and public buildings furnished abundant materials for 
their construction. The d^dence of art is plainly shown by 
the absence of rudimentary architectural knowledge in these 
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Fig. 7.—Plan of Basilica adjoining the Forum of the 
Roman city at Sifcbester, Hants. 

(From Archiuotogitix vul. liu.) 


reconstructions. Not only are columns of various heights and 
diameters made to do duty in the same colonnade, but even 
diflerent orders stand side by side («.g. Ionic, Corinthian and 
Composite at S. Maria in Trastevere); while pilasters assume a 
horizontal position and serve as entablatures, as at S. Lorenzo 
fuori le Mura. There being no such quarry of ready-worked 
materials at Ravenna, the noble basilicas of tlmt city are free from 
these defects, and exhibit greater unity of design and harmony of 
proportion.s. 

An early Christian basilica may be thus described in its main 
features :— K. porch supported on pillars (as at S. Qemente) gave 
admission into an open court or atrium, surrounded by a colon¬ 
naded cloister (S. Gemente, Old St Peter’s, S. Ambrogio at Milan, 
Farenzo). In tlic centre of the court stood a dstern or fountain 
(eantharus, phide), for drinking and ablutions. In dose contiguity 
to the atrium, often to the west, was the baptistery, usually 
octagonal (Parenzo). The church was entered through a long 
narrow porch (narOiex), beyond which penitents, or those under 
ecclesiastical censure, were forbidden to pass. Three or more 
lofty doorways, according to the number of the abks, set in 
marble coses, gave admission to the church. The doors them¬ 
selves were of rich wood, daboiately carved with scriptural 
subjects (S. Sabina on tiie Aventine), or nl bronze similarly 
adorned and often gilt. Idagnificent curtains, frequently 
embroidered with sacred figures or scenes, closed tlie entrance, 
keeping out the heatof summer and the cold of winter. 

'Hia interior consisted of a long and wide nave, sometimes as 
mudiw 80 ft acrosS)’tenninatiRg m a semicircular i^e, with one 
or sometimes (St Paul’s, Old St Peter’s, St John Lateran) two 
aisles on wh side, separated by colonnades of marble pillars 
supporting horizoi^ entablatures (Old St Peter’s, S. Maria 
Ua^iorr,S. Lorenao)«rarehes(St Paul’s, S. Agnese, S. Clemente, 
tbe two iMsflicai of S.Ap<^linare at Ravenna). Above the pillars 


the clerestory watt rose to a great pteoed initi upper part 
by a range of plain round-headed windo^ Thaiipade between 
the windows and the oolomwde (the later triforium-epaoe) was 
usually decorated with a Series' of mosaic pictures in paiwls. The 
colorniades sometimes ext^ded qtlite to the end orthe bhurch 
(the Ravenna basilicas), sometimes ceased some little dbtance 
from the end, thus admitting the formation of a transVeiM aisle 
or tmtisept (St Paul’s, Old St Peter’s, St John Lateran). Where 
this transept occurred it was divided from the nave by atmdeardi, 
the face and soffit of which were richly decorated mosaics. 
Over the crown of the arch we often find a bust of Christ or the 
holy lamb lying upon the alter, and, on either side, the e^mgel- 
istic symboki, the seven candlesticks and the twen^-four elders. 
Another arch spanned the semicircular apse, in whi^ the church 
always terminated. From Carolingian tones this was designated 
the arch of triumph, because a cross was suspended from it. 

The conch or semi-dome that covered the apse was always 
covered with mosaic pictures, usually paintings of our Lord, either 
seated or standing, with St Peter and St Paul, and other apostles 
and saints, on either hand. The beams of the roof were sometimes 
concealed by a flat ceiling, richly carved and gilt. The altar, 
standing in the centre of the chord of the apse on a raised i^tform 
reached by flights of steps, was rendered conspicuous by a lofty 
canopy supported by marble pUlars {eiborium, haUaeehino), from 
which depended curtains of Ae richest materials. Beneath the 
altar was the eonfessio, a subterranean chapel, conteining the 
body of the patron saint, and relics of other holy persons. This 
was approached by descending flights of steps from the nave or 
aisles. The eonfessio in some cases reproduced the original place 
of interment of the patron saint, either in a catacomb-chapel or in 
an ordinary grave, and thus formed the sacred nucleus round 
which the church arose. We have good examples of this arrange¬ 
ment at St Peter’s and St Paul's at Rome, and S. Apollinare in 
riasse, Ravenna. It was copied in the original cathedral of 
Canterbury. The bishop or oflficiating presbyter advanced from 
his seat in the centre of the semicircle of the apse to the altar, and 
celebrated the Eucharist with his face to the congregation below. 
At the foot of the altar steps a raised platform, occqpyidg the 
upper portion of the nave, formed a choir for the singers, readetsi^ 
and other inferior clergy. This oblong space was separated from 
the aisles and from the western portion of the nave by low marble 
walls or railmgs (canceUi). From these walls projected attihmes 
or pulpits with desks, also of marble, ascended by steps. ' \, 

The -exterior of the basilicas was usually of an extreme plattt- 
ness. The vast brick walls were unrelieved by omameht, lavfe 
occasionally by arcading as at S. Apollinare in Oaise, Ravenna, 
and had no compensating grace of outline or beauty of proportion. 
An exertion was made totheentrance front, which was sometimes 
covered with plates of marble mosaics or painted stucco (Old St 
Peter’s, S. Lorenzo). But in spite of any decorations the external 
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«iCMapl«. Tb(l««BFMile»»l»t9raddition. Witbiii,<«Wt£rnin 
tha Mauttful nuiwic deoontion, a fine effect mu product l?y the 
aich of uiumpb and Uu t^we, which termimttd the nave and 
dominated the whole vast epaoe of the interior. 

To paw from mneral deacription to individual churcbee, the 
firit (uace mast be given, as the earUest and ^ndest examples 
of the type, to the world-famous Koman bastlicas; those of St 
Peter, St Paul and St John Lateran, '* omnium urbis et orbit 
eteltsiarum motor *t coput." It is true that no one of these exists 
in its original form, Old St Peter’s having been entirely removed 
in the oentury to make room for its magnificent successor ; 
and both St Paul’s and St John Lateran luving been greatly 


Flo. g.—.Facade of Old St Peter's, Home. 


injured by fire, and the last named being so completely modern¬ 
ized as to liave lost all interest. Of the two former, however, 
we possess drawings and plans and minute descriptions, which 
give an accurate conception of the original buildings. To com¬ 
mence with St Peter’s, from the illustrations annexed (figs. 9,10, 

ii) it will be seen that the 
entered through 

pig I TTli?? E j » vast colonnaded atrium, 
Tk J ml *35 ft., with a 

p Q • • * T j fountain in the centre,—the 

Ii H I ; i : atrium being preceded by a 

; ; i • porch mounted by a noble 

! ; 5 5 flight of steps. The church 

f\f\ , \ A, ft- wide by 380 ft. 

i s S ‘'S lopg; the nave, 80 ft. in 

• { g { width, was six steps lower 

SI S S than the side aisles, of which 

• { I ; there were two on each side. 

Si t r The four dividing coion- 

jLif 4 nades were each of twenty- 

' two Corinthian columns. 

I Those next .tilt Mve sup- 

i ported horizdittal cntabla- 

8« » r| tures. The innm colonnades 

I I bore arches, with a second 

I I clerestory. 'Hm main clere- 

kn MMaisr" sfanywa^ wen di^^d into 

tv lljh^Hkfwn two TOM of square panels 

fV jipLiji&J contauiil9giiuiMks,andhad 

windoM alime, 'The tran- 

a Pntnh. a. In. . "’'V 


centre of tbechmd stood the high altar bcusath a ciborium, 
resting on four pillars of porphyry. Beneath the altar was the 
subtenansaa chapel, the centre of the devotimi of m large a 
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Fig. it.— Sectional view of the old Basilica of St Peter, before 
its destruction in the i6th century. 

portion of Um Christian worlds believed to contain the nmaiia 
of St Peter; a vaulted crypt ran round the foundation wall of 
the apse in which many <rf the popes were buried. The roof 
showed its naked beams and rafters. 

The basilica of St Paul without tlm walls, dedicated jZ4 a.o., 
rebuilt 388-423, remained in a 
sadly neglected state, but sub- 

stantially unaltered, till the disas- _^ ^_ 

trous fire of 1823, which reduced I****” ' 
the nave to a c^cined ruin. Its j • I 

plan and dimeasions (figs. 12, 13) } j 

were almost identical with those of ] |B1 [ 

St Peter's. fTT^TT H 

The only parts of the modernized * p •Si 
five-aisled basilica of St John .Si S S < 

Lateran (of which we have a plan | • ? I 1 

in its original state, Aglncourt, pi. J 5 S • I 

Ixxiii. No. 22) which retain any *1 # a 

interest, are the double-vaulted , 8 | s f | 

aisle which runs round the apse, a ■ ' a * * I ' 

most unusual arrangement, and 8 8 8 8. 

the baptistety. The latter is an I • | J 

octagonal building standing some at It 

little distance from the basilica to j| J £ ! 

the south. Its roof is supported t a a a 

by a double range of columns, one 
above the other, encircling the bap- 

tismal basin sunk below the floor, r ■ 1 m ■ ■ ■ n ■ mlJ 

Of the three-aisled basilicas the f,„. . pj^n of 

best example » the Liberian or S. St Paul’s, Rome, before its 
Maria Ma^iore dedicated 365, and destruction by fire, 
reconstructed 432 a.d. Itsintemal «• Narthex. d. Altar, 
length to the chord of the apse is *’■ ■ 1 

250 ft. ^ ICO ft. in breadth. The 

Ionic pillars of grey granite, uniform in style, twenty on each 
side, form a colonnade of great dignity and beauty, unfor¬ 
tunately broken toward the east by intrusive arches opening 
into clwpels. The clerestory, though modem, is excellent in 


Fig. 12. — Ground - Plan of 


a, Porch, tk.AHat, protected a . Tt'T** . 

t, AtrUttl. totfeKnea. 

r. cioMMk, A thioa* in ape, 4 f leswiimbfy small 

d. NanMi. eMttt of the apse. . duaiMi«m»,waiflcrMned off 
t. Nave. h, Saet^ )jy 1^ do^ite Wwof twelve 

(','Beml'*' i. ChS^ef^dJU, 


d. NariMi. Mate of the apse. . d)aiiMi«ma,waiflcrMned off 
t. Nave. h, Saet^ by a do^ite Wwof twelve 

(','Beml'*' i. ChS^ef^dJU, ’w«a^^»mns of Parian 

marble. The pontifical chair 
was placed in the centre of the curve of the apse, on a platform 
raised aeveial stapa abova Mte pnsfayta^. To tba rightand left 
the aaata of the oardinala foUoirad the line of the apae. At the 



Flo. 13.—Swtion of the BasQica of St Paul, Rome. 


style and arrangement Corinthian pilasters divide the win¬ 
dows, beneath which Me very reoiaikable mosaic pictures ^ 
sub)^ from Old 'Testament histery,-'gesMraHy supposed to 
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date from the pontificate of Sixtus 111 ., 431-440. Tlw lace of 
the arch of triumph presents also a series of mosaics iUustrative 
of the infancy of our Lord, of great value in the bistcay of art 
The apse is of later date, reconstructed by Paschal I. in 818. 

Of tlie remaining Roman basilicas tluit of S. Sabina on the 
Aventine is of special interest sa its interior, datii^; from about 
A.D. 430, has preserved more of the primitive aspect than any 
other. Its carved wooden doors of early Christian date are of 
unique value, imd in the spandrils of its inner arcades, upborne 
by ^ilendid antique Corinthian columns, are some good specimens 
of oput teeith or mosaic of cut marble. The aiKient roof is an 
open one. The basilicas of S. Lorenzo fuori le 'Mura and S. 
Agnese deserve particular notice, as exhibiting galleries corres¬ 
ponding to those of the civil basilicas and to the later triforium, 
carried above the aisles and returned across the entrance end. 
It is doubtful, however, whether these galleries are part of the 
original schemes. The architectural history of S. Lorenzo’s is 
curious. When originally constructed in a.d. 43Z, it consisted 
of a short nave of six bays, with an internal narthex the whole 
height of the building. In the 13th century Honorius III. dis¬ 
orientated the church by pulling down the apse and erecting 
a nave ot twelve bays on its site and beyond it, thus converting 
the original nave into a square-ended choir, the level being much 
raised, and the magnificent Corinthian columns half buried. As 
a consequence of the church being thus shifted completely round, 
the face of the arch of triumph, turned away from the present 
entrance, but towards the original one, is invested with the usual 
mosaics (Agincourt, pi. xxviii. Nos. aq, 30, 31). The basilica of 
S. Agnese, of which we give a section (fig. 14), is a small but 



Fig. 14. -Section of Basilica of S. Agnese at Rome. 


interesting building, much like what S. Lorenzo must have been 
before it was altered. 

Though inferior in size, and later in date than most of the 
basilicas already mentioned, that of S. (Uemente is not surpassed 
in interest by any one of them. This is due to its having retained 
its original ritual arrangements and church-fittings more per¬ 
fectly than any other. These fittings have been removed from 
the earlier church, lying below the existing building, which at 
some unknown date and for some unrecorded reason was 
abandoned and filled up with earth, while a new building was 
erected upon it as a foundation. The most probable account is 
that the earlier church was so completely overwhelmed in ilie 
ruin of the city in 1084, when Robert Guiscard burnt ail the 
public buildings from the Lateran to the Capitol, that it was 
found simpler and more convenient to build a new edifice at a 
higher level than to repair the old one. The annexed plan 
(fig. 15) and view (fig. 16) show the peculiarities of the existing 
building. The church is preceded by an atrium, the only perfect 
example remaining in Rome, in the centre of which is the can- 
tharus or fountain for ablations. The atrium is entered by a 
portico made up of earlier fragments very carelesriy put together. 
The chorus canUrrum, which occupies about one-third of the nave, 
is enclosed by a low marble screen, about 3 ft. high, a work of 
the 9th century, preaen'ed-from the old church but newly 
arranged. The white marble dabs are covered with patterns 
in low relief, and ore decorated with ribbons of ^lass mosaic of 
the 13th centuiy. These screen-widls stand qmte free of the 
pillars, leaving a passage between. On the ritual north stands 
the gespel-amTC, of oeii4;onal form, with a double flight of steps 
wesbeards and edstwtuds. To the west of it stands tite great 


PoKhal candleatick, with a spna abaft, dwcuiatad witb motwia. 
Opposite, to the south, is the epistie-eiabo, aqiiani in pUn, with 
two marble nading-deake feeing cast and weat, for the readmg 
of the epistle and the graduel rMpectively. The senctuaiy is 
raised two steps above the dsoir, from which it is divided by 
another portion of the same marble screen. The altox stands 
beneath a klty eihmum, aupported by marble columns, with a 

.! ' 



Fig. ij.—P lan of Basilica of S. Clemente in Borne. 

I, Poivli. 5, Aisle tor women. 9. Epistle-amix). 

z, Atrium. 6, Chorus cantorum. lo, Confessio. 

3, Nave. », Altar. tt. Chop's throne. 

4, Aisle for men. 8, Criispei-ambo. 

canopy on smaller shafts above. It retains the rods and rings 
for the curtains to run on. Behind the altar, in the centre of the 
curved line of the apse, is a marble episcopal throne, bearing 
the monogram of Anastasius who was titular cardinal of tois 
church in iio8. The conch of the apse is inlaid with mosaics of 
quite the end of the 13th centuiy. The subterranean church, 
disinterred by llie zeal of Father Mullooly, the prior of the 
adjacent Irish Dominican convent, is supported by columns of 
very rich marble of various kinds. The aisle walls, as well os 
those of the narthex, arc covered with fresco-paintings of various 
dates from the 7th to llic nth century, in a marvellous state of 
preservation. (See Si Clement, Pop and Martyr, and his Basilica 
in Rome, by Joseph Mullooly, O.r., Rome, 1873.) 

The fullest lists of early Christian basilicas outside Rome gre 
given in Kraus's Realencyklopadie der chrisUiehen Allerlhiinter, 
Freiburg i. B., i88z, art. “ Basilica," and more recently in 
Leclercq’s Manuel i"archeologie chrelienne, Paris 1907, vol. i. 
App. i., “ Kssai dc Classement des Prineqiaux Monuments." 
Only a few characteristic specimens in different regions can here 
be noticed. In Italy, iqmrt from Rome, the most remarkable 
basilican churches are the two dedicated to S. Apollinare at 
Raventu. They arc of smaller dimensions than those of Romq, 
but the design and proportions arc better. The cathedral ^ 
this city, a noble basilica with double aisles, erected by Arch¬ 
bishop Unus, A.D. 400 (Agincourt, pi. xxiii. No. tt), wia un¬ 
fortunately destroyed on t^ erection of the present tostslesB 
building. Of the two basilicas of S. Apollinue, ' the earlier, 
S. Apollmare Nuovo, originally an Arian church ancted by 
Theodoric, 493-515, measuring 315 ft. in length by 115 ft in 
breadth, has a nave 51 ft. wide, separated from the sii^ables 
by colonnades of twenty-two pillars, supporting areliM, a amall 



Vn. fl soMs O g ^ iito'jltooie. 

prismatic block bearing a sculptured cross intervemng with 
very happy effect between the capital and the arch. ]^low the 
windows a continuous band of saintly figures, male on one side 
and female on the other, advandi^ in state^ procession towards 
Our Lord and the Virgin H'othet' respective^, dfdrd 4 bhe of the 
most beautiful examples of rnostde omAmehti^on to be foiini) 
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iatMf cIiBlth (fig. 17). The de«gn 01 the somewhat later aftd 
tttaaller chut^ of S. ApolKnare in Oasse, a.d. 53 fi- 549 > ntcMur- 
iDg 416 ft. ly 104 ft, it *0 limilar that they must have pio- 
eeeded from die same BKhitect (Agincourt, pi. IxxHi. No. ^5). 

The cathedral on the island of Torcello near Venice, originally 
buHt in the 7th century, but largely repaired c. a.d. 1000/ 
deserves special attention from the 
fact that it preserves, in a more 
perfect state than can be seen else¬ 
where, the arrangements of the seats 
in the apse (fig. 18). The bishop's 
throne occupies the centre of the arc, 
approadied by a steep flight of steps. 
Six rows of stone ben^es for the 
presbyters, risii^ one above another 
like the seats m a theatre, follow 
the curve on either side—the whole 
being singularly plain and almost 
rude. The altar stands on a plat¬ 
form ; the sanctuary is divided from 
the nave by a screen of six pillars. 
Fro. 17.—-Arches of S. Apol- The walls of the apse are inlaid with 
Imarc Nuovo, Ravenna. of marble, "rhc church is 

lij ft. by 75 ft, The narrow aisles are only 7 ft. in width. 

-Another very remarkable basilica, less known than it deserves 
to be, is that of Parcnzo in Istria, c. a.d. 542. Few basilicas 
have sustained so little alteration. From the annexed ground- 
plan (fig. ig) it wili be seen that it retains its atrium and a 
baptisteiy, square without, octagonal within, to the west of it. 
Nine pillars divide each aisle from the nave, some of them | 
borrowed from earlier buildings. The capitals arc Byzantine. 
The choir occupies the three easternmost bays. The apse, as at 
Torcello, retains the bishop's throne and the bench for the 
presbyters apparently unaltered. The mosaics arc singularly 
goigeuus, and the apse walls, as at Torcello, are inlaid with rich 
marble and mother-of-pearl. The dimensions are small—121 ft. 
by 32 ft. (See Kunstdenkmale des bsierreichischen Kaistrrcichs, 
by Dr G. Heider and others.) 

In the Eastern church, Brough the erection of St Sophia at 
Constantinople introduced a new type which almost entirely 
superseded the old one, the basilican form, or as it was then 
termed dramical, from its shape being that of a race-course 
(dromos), was originally as much the rde as in the West. The 
earliest church of which we have any clear account, that of 




Paulinua at Tyce, aj>., described by Eusetws (ffisl. Ecd, 

A. 4 § 37)' was evidenfiy Iralican, with gi^eries over the aisles, 


and had an atrium in front. That erected Constantine at 
Jerusalem, on the side td the Sepuldire, 33^, followed the 
same plan (Euseb., Vit. Const, in. c. 29), as md the original 
churches of St Sophia and of the AposBes at Constantinople. 
Both these buildings have entirely passed away, but we have an 
excellent example of an orientd basilica of the same date still 
standing in the church of the Nativity at Bethl^em, rebuilt 



' Ftc. 19. -Ground-Plan of Cathedral of Paienzo, Istria. 

a, Qoistered atrium, d, Chorus, cantorum. A, Belfry. 

+ , Narthex. e, Altar. Chapel of St Andrew. 

b, Nave /, Bishop’s'throne. 

c, e. Aisles. g, Baptistery. 


by Justinian in the 6th century (fig. 20). Here we find an oblong 
atnum, a vestibule or narthex, double aisles with Corinthian 
columns, and a transept, each end of which terminates in an 
apse, in addition to that in the usual position. Beneath the 
centre of the transept is the subterranean church of the Nativity 
(Vogu6, Les £glises it la Terre Sainte, p. 46). 

C^tantinople preserved Bll rerenBy a basilican church of the 
5th century, that of St John Studios, 463, now a ruin. It had a 
nave and side aisles divided by columns supporting a horizontal 
entablature, with another order supporBng arches forming a 
gallery above. There was the usual apsidal termination. 'Die 
chief difference between the Eastern and Roman lia-silicas is 
in the galleries. This feature is very rare in the West, and only 
occurs in some few examples, the antiquity of which is questioned 
at Rome but never at Ravenna. It is, on the other hand, a 
characteristic feature of Eastern churches, the galleries being 
intended for women, for whom privacy was more studied than in 
the West (Salzenberg, Altehrist. Bauienkrtude von Constantinople). 

Other basilican lurches in the East which deserve notice 
are those of the monastery of St Catherine on Mt. Sinai built 
by Justinian, that of Dana between Antioch and Bir of the same 
date, St Philip at Athens, Bosra in Arabia, Xanthus in Lycia, 
and the very noble church of St Demetrius at Thessalonica. 
Views and descriptions of most of these may be found in Texicr 
and Putlan’s Byzantine Architecture, Couchaud’s Choix d’iglises 
byzantines, and the works of the count de Vogu6. In the Roman 
province of North Africa there are 
abundant remains of early Christian 
churches, and S. Gsell, Les Monuments 
antiques de I'Algerie, has noticed more 
than 130 examples. Basilicas of strictly 
early Christian date are not now to be 
met with in France, Spain or Germany, 
but the interesting though very plain 
" Basse Suvre ” at Beauvais may 
date frenn Carolingian times, while 
Germany can show at Michelstadt in 
the Odenwald an unaltered basilica of 
the time of Charles the Great The 
fine-columned basilica of St Mauritius, 
near Hildesheim, dates from Bie 11th 
century, and the basilican form has 
been revived in the noble modem 
basilica at Munich. 

England can show more eaily 
Christian survivals than 
Germany. In the course of the epc- 
cavation of the Roman city of Sil- 
chester, there was brought to li^t in (892 the remains of a 
small early Christian buulica dating fnan. B>o 4th oentuiy of 
which fig. 31 gives the {dan i^rdmeologfa, vol liil). It will be 



Fig. 20.— Plan of church 
Yf „ „ of the Nativity, BrtHe- 
Praim or jjgm r, Narthcxi-s.nave; 
3. 3. aislesi 
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noted the apM is fienked by two chambers, o( the nature 
sacristies, cut off from the rest of the church, and known in 
ecclesiastical tennin^ogy as pKh 
AtmaaAdiaamican. These features, 
rare in Italy, are almost universal 
in the churches of North Africa and 
Sym. Another existing English 
basilica of early date is that of 
Brixworth in Northamptonshire, 
probably erected by Saxulphus, 
abbot of Peterborough, c. a.d. 68o. 
It consisted of a nave divided from 
its aisles by quadrangular piers sup¬ 
porting arches turned in Homan 
brick, with clerestory windows 
above, and a short chancel ter¬ 
minating in an apse, outside whi^, as at St Peter's at Home, 
ran a circumscribing crypt entered by steps from the chancel. 
At the west end was a square porch, the walls of which were 
carried up later in the form of a tower. 

Hie first church built in England under Homan influence was 
the original Saxon cathedral of Canterbury. From the annexed 
ground-plan (fig. 22), as conjecturally restored from Eadmer's 
description, we see that it was an aisled Iwsilica, with an apse 
at either end, containing altars standing on raised platforms 
approached by steps. Beneath the eastern platform was a crypt, 
or eonfessio, containing rflics, " fabricated in the likeness of the 
confessionary of St Peter at Rome ” (Eadmer). The western 
apse, dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, contained the bishop’s 
throne. From this and other indications Willis thinks that this 


Fig. 21. -Plan of early 
Christian Basilica of about 
the 4th century at Silchester, 
Hants. 

(From ArchM>0hfia, liH.) 



Fig. 22. —Ground-Plan of the original Cathedral at Canterbury, 
as restored by Willis. 

A, High altar. G, Our Lady's altar. 

B, Altar of our Lord. H, Bishop's throne. 

C, C, Steps to crypt. K, South porch with altar. 

D, Crypt. L, North porch containing 

E ._ school. 


E) 1 

p } Chorus cantorum. 


M, Archbishop Odo's tomb. 


was the original altar end, the eastern apse being a subsequent 
addition of Archbishop Odo, c. 950, tiie church having been thus 
turned from west to east, as at the already-describea basilica of 
S. Lorenxo at Rome. The choir, as at S. Clemente’s, occupied 
the eastern part of the nave, and like it was protebly enclosed 
by breast-high partitions. There were attached porches to the 
north and south of the nave. The main entrance of the church 
was through that to the south. At this sttllidure, according to 
Eadmer, “ all disputes from the whole kingdom, which could not 
legally be referred to ffie king’s court, or to the hundreds and 
counties, received judgment.” The northern porch contained a 
school for the younger cleigy. 

AcTHOarmw.—Vitruvius. Dt Arekiuctura, v. i, vl. 3, o; Huelsen, 
Tkt SoKum Fonm ftpoS); Mau, Pomp$U-. iU Lift anti Art - C. 
Lange,ifaiu.wMfHow; RomtArnica-, Ciampini, 

Vtttra Mmumsnta; Seroux d'Agincourt L'Histoin dt I'art par Ut 
mamimtns; Bimieh and Plattner, Bufkrtitune dtr Sladt Ppm; 
Guteasofan and Knapp. BasiHken dtt ckritUichtn Romp ; Zestennann. 
DU. onMen a. 4U tMtdUktn BatiHkin ; Hfibeeh, X>w pHeMuMelun 
Kireitn L Maaamer. Ottr dnt Uttprung, Ac., dtr BatRita ; I,eta- 
rouniy, sapett dt Romt modimt ; Von Quasi, AUtkrittUckt Batr 


wtrkt .wm /{aiwiim : Texier and PuUan, ArcMsciNrr; 

Vogu£, Egtists dt la Tttrt Saitdt; Syria Ctniralt, ArckiUcittrt, Ac.; 
Couchaud, Ckoi* dtgHm bytanHati; Dehio und von BezoM, Bir 
hirtUUkt Batdmntt dtt AlmUBaadat : HottaiOMr, DU alUkrUHUkt 
Arekittetur in tyUtmaUtektr DaraUUnng ; Kmua, GttpkiekU 'dtr 
ekruUiektn Kwut ; Leclercq. tdauml d'araUolPtU ckrUUnnt 
(Paris, tgoy,. (E/V.; C. B. B.) 

BA8IUCA, a code of law, dmwn up in the Gret^ laaguwe, 
with a view to putting an end to the uncertainty which prevailed 
throughout the East Roman empire in the 9th centuiy >iiii to the 
authorized sources of law. This uncertainty had bem brought 
about by the conflicting opinions of the jurists of the 6th century 
as to the proper interpretation to be given to the legisladon of 
the emperor Justinian, from which had resulted a gysiSem of 
teaching whit^ had deprived that legisktion of oil authority, 
and the imperial judges at last were at a toss to know by what 
rules of law they were to regulate their decisions. An endeavour 
had been made by the emperor Leo the Isaurian to remedy this 
evil, but his attempted reform of the law had bean rather calcu¬ 
lated to increase its uncertainty ; and it was reserved for Basil 
the Macedonian to show himself worthy of the throne, which he 
had usurped, by purifying the administration of justice and once 
more reducing the law into an intelligible code. There has been 
considerable controversy as to tlic part which the emperor Basil 
took in framing the new code. There is, however, no doubt that 
he abrogated in a formal manner the ancient laws, which had 
fallen into desuetude, and the more probable opinion would seem 
to be, that he caused a revision to be made of the andentTaws 
wliiclt were to continue in force, and divided them into forty 
Ixioks, and that this code of laws was subsequently enlarged and 
distributed into sixty books by his son Leo the Philosopher. A 
further revision of this code is stated to have been made by 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, the son and successor of Loo, 
but this statement rests only on the autliority of Theodorus 
fiaisamon, a very learned canonist of the 12th century, who, in 
his preface to the Notmcattuti of Patriarch Photius, cites passages 
from the Basilica which differ from the text of the code as revised 
by the emperor Leu. The weight of authority, however, is 
against any further revision of the code having been made after 
the formal revision which it underwent in the reign of the 
emperor I.«o, who appointed a commission of jurists under the 
presidency of Sym{Mthius, the captain of the body-guard, to 
revise the work of his father, to which he makes allusion in the 
first of his NpveUae. This latter conclusion is the more probable 
from the circumstance, that the text of the code, as revised by 
the emperor Leo, agrees with the citations from the Basilica 
which occur in the works of Michael Psellus and Michael Atta- 
liates, both of them high dignitaries of the court of Constanti¬ 
nople, who lived a century before Balsamon, and who are silent 
as to any second revision of the code having token place in the 
reign of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, as well as with other 
citations from the Basilica, whi^ are found in the writings of 
Mathaeus Blastares and of (knstantine Harmenopulus, boith of 
whom wrote shortly after Balsamon, and the latter of whom 
was far too learned a jurist and too accurate a lawyer to cite any 
but the official text of the code. 

Authors are not agreed as to the origin of the term Basilica, 
by which the code of the emperor Lw is now distinguished. 
The code itself appears to have been originally enttMil. Whe 
Rtvisim of the Aneient Laws (4 avaHaVaptrss ruv intAowr 
rifmv); next there came into use the title 1; k^awrifiifikat, 
derived from the, division of the work into sixty books; and 
finally, before tlw conclusion of the loth century, the code 
came to be desigmted 6 /So<rtAuf6«, or ra BatriXsad, being 
elliptical fonns of .u .pturtktakt v 6 fio% and tA pasrtKuti, vifuita, 
namely the Imperial Law or the Imperial Constitutions, Tim 
explanation of the term “ Basilica ” is mote probable than the 
derivation of it from the name of the kther of the emperor Leo, 
inasmuch as the Byzantine jurists Of.the iitb and isth centuries 
ignored altogether the put which the emperor Basil had taken 
in initiating the hgal niorms, which were completed by Jiis son ) 
besides the name of the latim .of the emperor Xae was writtmi 
fittirikaun, from whkh.aabitairtivn, according to the ^nius Af 
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tht Midfent Greek laaguage, (h« adjective fianKucot could not 
weO be derived. 

Mo p«ii«ct Mi), hu been preserved of the text of the Builise, 
tad the existence of »ny portion of the cods seems to heve been 
I gnored by the jurists of western Europe, until the importiint bearing 
of it upon the study of the Roman law was brought to their attention 
\n Viglius Zuichemus, in his preface to his raition of the Greek 
Paraphrau of Thtopkilm, published in 1533. A century, however, 
siapi^ before an edition of the sixty books of the Basilica, as far 
as the MSS. then known to exist supplied materials, was published 
m seven volumes, W Charles Annitw Fabiot, under the patronage 
of Louis Xni. of France, who assigned an annual stipend of two 
thousand Uvrts to the editor during its publication, and placed at 
his diapoaal the royal printing-jnnsa' This edition, although it was 
a great undertaking and a work 01 considerable merit, was a very 
imperfect representation of the orkpnal code. A newly-restored 
and far more complete text of the sixty books of the Basilica was 

E nbitshed at Leipsig in six volumes (1833-1870), edited by K. W. E. 

leimtMuih and U. £. Heimbacb. It may seem strange that so 
important a body ol law aa the Basilica should not have come down 
to us in its mtegrily, but a letter has been preserved, which was 
addressed by Mark the patriarch of Alexandria to Tlieodorus Bal- 
samon, from which it appears that copies of the Basilica were in the 
lith century very scarce, os the jiatriarch was unable to procure a 
copy oi tile work. The great bulk oi the code was an omtacle to 
the multuilication of copius of it, whilst the necessity for them was in 
a great degree superseded by the publication from time to time of 
synopses and encheiridia of its contents, composed by the most 
eminent jurists, of whicli a very full account will be found in the 
Huloita it» droit byaantin, by the advocate Mortreuil, pnblished in 
Paris in 1846. 

lAlIUOATAt A territorial division of Italy, now known as 
the province of I’otenea, which formed a part of the ancient 
Lucania (y.».). It is bounded N. by the province of Foggia, 
N.E. by those of Bari and Lecce, E. by the Gulf of Taranto (for a 
distance of 24 m.), S. by the province of Cosenga, and W. by the 
Mediterranean (for a distance of 10 m. only), and by the provinces 
of Salerno and Avellino. It has an area of 3845 sq. m. 
The province is as a whole mountainous, the highest px^t being 
the Monte PoUino (7325 ft.) on the boundary of the province of 
Cosenea, while the Monte Vulture, at the N.W. extremity, is an 
extinct volcano (4365 ft.). It is traversed by five rivers, the 
Bredano, Basento, Cavone or Salandrella, Agri and Sinni. The 
longest, the Braduno, is 104 m. in length ; all run S.E. or E. into 
the Gulf of Taranto. The province is traversed from W. to E. by 
the railway from Naples to Taranto and Brindisi, which passes 
through Potenza and reaches at Metaponto the line along the £. 
coast from Taranto to K^io di Calabria. A branch line runs N. 
from Potensa via Melfi to Roochetta S. Antonio, a junction for 
Foggia, Gtoia del CoUe and Avellino (the second of these lines 
runs through the province of Potensa as far as Palaeao S. Ger- 
vasio), while a branch S. from ttie Naples and Taranto line at 
Sicignano terminates at Lagonegro, on the W. edge of the 
provinee. Communications are rendered difficult by the moun¬ 
tainous character of the interior. The mountains are still to 
soma extent clothed with forests; in places the soil is fertile, 
especially along the Gulf of Taranto, though here malaria is the 
cause of inefficient cultivation. Otive-oSl is the most important 
product. The total population of rite province was 490,705 in 
iqoj. The chief towns are Potensa (pop. ipot, tfi,i86), Avig- 
tiana(i8,3i3)) Matera (17,*37), Melfi (14,649), Rionero in Vulture 
(t t,8o9]k Lattr ia (io,eqo). 

lAMUDIS. one of the most coiuqilcuous exponents of 
Gnosticism, was living at Akxandtia probably as ^y at the 
first decades of the and century. It u true that EusebiaB, in 
hit CArsniefe, dates his first appearimte from aj>. 133, but 
according to Eusebius, Hist. £ett. i%. 7 $| ,^ppa 
CastiU-, who lived under Hadiiem alteady #rote a 

polemic against Mm, so that hit oorinty may periutpi be setback 
to a dais aatfier than 1381 Basilidee wrote ah eSttetkal work 
in twenty-four books on " his " gospel, but which tiM was is not 
known. biaddStion to tMs there are certain writings by Ms son 
Iiidotus itept •poWiiiiiDr's 'B^iryyrunf on tile prophet 

Paiehor (nmpxiip)j 'HfiisM. survivbig fragments M these 
works are collected and conunented on in Hfl^feld'S Kafmr- 
M»Ai<Aii, toy-tni. llba most important fragment pubKshed by 
HilgenMM (p. 007)^ part of the ssffi book of the EttageHtta, in 


the AeUi Arckdai et Mmetis c. 55, only became known in its 
complete form later, and was published by L. Traube in Bie 
Sitfungsbmekt d»r Munehener Akad., phil. histor. 

PP- 533 * 549 - Irenaeus (Ado. Hatr. i» s 4 « 3 -t)fiviat a s^tch 
of Basilides’ school of thought, perhaps derived from Jultin’s 
Syntagma. Closely related to this is account In ri;ie 
Syntagma of Hippolytus, which is preserved in Epiphanim, 
Hatr. *4, I’hilaster, Haer. 32, and Fseudo-Tertullian, Haer. 4. 
These are completed and confirmed by a nbmbn' of leattered 
notices in the Stramateis of Clemens Alexattdrinus. An essenti¬ 
ally different account, with a pronounced thtm^C tendency, 
is presented by the so-called Philosophumena of Hippolytus 
(vii. so-27 j X. 14). Whether this last account, or that given 
by Irenaeus and in the Syntagma ol Hippolytus, represents the 
original system Of Basilides, has been the subject of a long 
controversy. (See Hilgenfeld p. 205, note 337.) The most 
recent opinion tends to decide against the Philosophutnma; for. 
in its composition, Hippolytus appears to have used as his 
principal source the compendium of a Gnostic author who has 
introduced into most of the systems treated by him, in addition 
to the employment of older sources, his own opinions or those 
of his sect. The Pkilosopkumma, therefore, cannot be taken 
into account in describing the teaching of Basilides (see also 
H. Stachelin, “ Die gnostischen Quellen Hippolyts ” in Texit 
und VnUrsuckungm, vi. 3 ; and the article Gnosticism). A 
comparison of the surviving fragments of Basilides, moreover, 
with the outline of his system in Itenaeus-Hippolytus (Syn¬ 
tagma) shows that the account given by the Fathers of the 
Church is also in the highest degree untrustworthy. The 
principal and most characteristic points are not noticed by them. 
If we assume, as we must needs do, that the opinions which 
Basilides promulgates as the teaching of the “ burbari ” (Acta 
Archelai c. 55) were in fact his own, the fragments prove him to 
have been a decided dualist, and his teaching an interesting 
further development of oriental (Iranian) dualism. Entirely 
consistent with this is the information given by the Acta Archelai 
that Basilides, before he came to Alexandria, had appeared 
publicly among the Persians (juii praedicator apui Ptrsas ); 
and the allusion to his liaving appealed to prophets with oriental 
names, Barkabbas and Barkoph (Agrippa in Eusebius Hist. 
Eccl. iv. 7 § 7). So too his son Isidorus explained the pro¬ 
phecies of a certain Parchor (= Barkoph) and appealed to the 
prophecies of Cham > (Clemau Alexandtinus, Stromal, vi. 6 
§ 53). Thus Basilides assumed the existence of two principles, 
not derivable from each other; Light and Darkness. These 
had existed for a long time side by side, without knowing any¬ 
thing of each other, but when thisy perceived each other, the 
Light had only looked and then turned away ; but the Darlmess, 
seized with desire for the Light, had made itself master, not 
indeed of the Light itself, but only of its reflection (spectes, 
color). Thus they had been in a position to form this world: 
unde nee perfeetum bonum esi in hoc mundo, et quod est, nalde est 
exi^uum. This speculation is clearly , a development of that 
which the Iranian cosmology has to tell about the battles be¬ 
tween Ahura-Mazda and A^ro-Mainyu (Ormuzd and Abiiman). 
The Iranian optimism has been replaced here by a strong pessim¬ 
ism. This material world is no longer, as in IZoroastnanism, 
essentially a creation of the , good G^, but the powers of evil 
have created it with the aid. of some stolen portions of light. 
This is practically the transference of Iranian dualism to the 
more Greek anti^esis of soul and body, spirit and matter (cf. 
Irenaeus i. 24 § 5: animat aulem eorum selam esse sabtlem, 
corpus enim tuUura corrupSbile exiftit). The fundamental 
dualism of Basilides is confirmed also by one or, two other 
passages. In the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, Basilides 
saw proof of nataram sine radice at sine loco rdms super- 
vtmenism (Acta Arekeiai). According to Oemens, Strom. K*. 
12 $ 83, 8k., Basilides taught that even those 1*110 have not 
siimed in act, even Jesus bimsalf, possess a sinful nature. It is 
possibly also in connexion witbiiiia dualisa of Us iundameatal 
■ ikMimrod i: Zoroaster, et. Pseudo - Oensnt, Hamit, ix. 3. 
Kecogn. tv. *7. 
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views that he taught the tnuumigntkm of «oub (Oi^en in 
Ep. ad Ram. Kb. v.; 0pp. de la Rue iv. 549; cf. Ctoens, 
Exetrpta ex Theodoie, § 18). laidorus set up celibacy, though in 
a modified form, as the idetd of the perfect (CSemens, Steam, iii. 
I § 1, Sk.). Oemens accuses BaSiKdes of a deification of the 
Devil (<*fidfriv tIv dta^oAov), and regards as his two dogmas 
that of the Devfl and that of the transmigration of souls {Seam. 
iv. 11 §85: cf. V. II § 75). It is remarkable too that Isidorus 
held the existence of two souls in man, a good and a Imd (Qemens, 
Strom, ii. 10 113); with which may be compared the Uaching 
of Mani about the two souls, which it is impossible to foUorw 
F. Oi. Baur in exdurKng,* and also the teaching of the Ptsiis 
Sophia (translated hy C. Schmidt, p. 181, &c.). According to 
Qemens (Strom, ii. 20 § ns), the followers of Basilides spoke of 

TTVci'ftoro Tiva Vfmrffm^iiva rg koytieg Kara tiv« rd/iaxov 

mil <rvy\va-af (ipx'Kr)*: that is to Say, here also is assumed an 
original confusion and intermingling. Epiphanius too tells us 
that the teaching of Basilides had its beginning in the question 
as to the origin of evil (Haer. xxiv. 6). 

Now, of this sharply-defined duaUsm there is scarcely a trace in: 
the system descrilied hy the Fathers of the Church. It is there¬ 
fore only with caution that we can use them to supplement our 
knowledge of the true Basilides. The doctrine described by them 
that from the supreme God (the innatus pater) had emanated 
365 heavens with their spirits, answers originally to the astrono¬ 
mical conception of the heavens with their 365 daily aspects 
(Irenaeus i. 44. 7; Treemtorum auiem sexaginta quinqut eadorum 
locales positiones distribuunt similiter ut matkmatici). When, 
therefore, the supreme God is called by the name Appaan^ or 
Appa^as, which contains the numerical value 365, it is worthy 
of remark that the name of the Persian god Mithras (MiW^ms) 
also was known in antiquity to contain this numerical value 
(Jerome in Amos 3; 0pp. Vallarsi VI. i. 257)- Speculations alxiut 
the Perso-Hcllenistic Mithras appear to have been transferred to 
the Gnostic Abraxas. Further, if the Pater innatus be surrounded 
by a series of (from five to seven) Hypostases (according to 
Irenaeus i. 24. 3; NoCs, Aoyos, ^povrpntt, "Soipta, Avix>fu«; 
according to Clemens, Strom, iv. 25 § 164, AtKamrAn) and 
Vilpt'peq may perhaps be added), we are reminded of the 
Ameshtts-spentas which surround Ahura-Masda. Finally, in the 
system of Basilides, the (seven ?) powers from whom this world 
originates are accepted as the loweist emanations of the supreme 
God. This conception which is repeated in nearly every Gnostic 
system, of (seven) world-creating angels, is a specifically oriental 
speculation. The seven powers which create and rule the world 
are without doubt the seven planetary deities of the later 
Babylonian religion. If, in the Gnostic systems, these become 
daemonic or semi-daemonic forces, this points to the fact that a 
stronger monotheistic religion (the Iranian) had gained the upper 
hand over the Babylonian, and had degrad^ its gods to daemons. 
The syncretism of the Babylonian and the Persian religion was 
also the nursii^-ground of Gnosticism. When, then, ^ilides 
identified the highMt angel of the seven, the creator of the worlds, 
with the God of the Jews, this is a devdopment of the idea which 
did not occur until late, ^siHy first in a»e specifically Christian 
circles of the Gnostics. We im^ note in diis connexion that the 
system of Basilides ascribes the many battles and quarrels in the 
worid to the privileged position given to his people by the God of 
the Jews.* 

It is at this TOhrt that the idea of salvation is introduced into 
the system. The confusion in the world has meanwhile risen to 
such ajdtdi riiat the supreme God sends his Nous, who is also 
caBed Christ, into the world (Irenaeus i. 24. 4). According to 
Clemens, the' Saviour is tentied Tertvpa SMitoroiip*eoi> (Strom. 
a. 8 I 36) or iWaevw (ExeOfpta ex Theodolo, § 16). It iS' inr- 

’ The materials arc in Baur, Das monichSische Religiotissystem 
(1831), p. tUt, «c. 

* WhoUief the mvth o( the creation of the first man by the Mtgels, 
wUoh neaia in saeoy Gnostic systems, found a place aieo in the 
smt^ro of Bolides, cannot be determined with any certainty. 
FhQastrius, ixtwever, says: homiutm auiem oh angelit factum 
ttSeorU, while BCtx>rdin( 'tD'Epiptaanns xxlv. 2, men are created by 
OteGodof the Jews. 
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possible certainly to detennine how BasiKdss oonceivud the 
relation of this ^viour to Jesus oi Nazareth. BaaUides bimwlf 
(Strum, iv. rs § 83) knows of an earthly Jesus and denies the 
princii^e of his sinlessness (see above). AocorcKiig to the account 
givwi by Irenaeus, the Saviour is said to have appeared only as 
a phantasm ; according to the Ectetrpta ex ThoeeMa, S7, the 
Diakonos descended upon Jesus at His baptism in die fonn rd a 
dove, for which reason the loUowers of Basilides criSbaaMd the 
day of the baptism of Jesus, the day of the hri4«ii<«iu 'as a high 
festival (Qemens, StroM. i. at § >8). The various attempts at 
combitu^n probably point to the fact that the purely myriucal 
figure of a god-saviour (Heros) was connected first by Basfiidet 
with Jesus of Nazareth. As to what the conception of fiooilideB 
was of the completion of the process of redempwn, theavailabte 
sources teU us next to nothing. According to an alluhon in 
Qemens, Strom, ii. 8 $ 36, with tlw mission of the Saviour begins 
the great separation of the sexes, the fulfilment and the restora¬ 
tion of all things. This agrees with the beginning of the specula¬ 
tion of Basilides. Salvation consists in this, that that which was 
combined for evil is once more separated. 

Among the later foUowers of Basilides, actual magic played a 
determining part. Ihey hand down the names of the rulers of 
the several heavens as a weighty secret. This was a result of the 
belief, that whoever knew the names of these rulers would after 
death pass through all the heavens to the supreme God. In 
accordance with this, Christ also, in the opinion of these followers 
of Basilides, was in toe possession of a mystic name(Caulac»u •<> 
’p) $ Jes. xxviii. 10) by the power of which he had descended 
throwh all toe heavens to earth, and had then again ascended to 
the Father. Redemption, accordingly, could be conceived as 
simply tlic revelation of mystic names. In this connexion the 
name Abraxas and the Abraxas gems mpst be remembered. 
Whether Basilides himself had already given this magic tendency 
to Gnosticism cannot be decided. 

Basilides, then, represents that form of Gnosticism that is 
closest to Persian dualism in its final form. His doctrine is most 
closely related to that of Satomil (Satuminus). From most of 
the other Gnostic sects, with the exception perhaps of the Jewtsh- 
Christian Gnosticism, he is distinguished by toe fact toat with 
him toe figure of the fallen female god (Sophia Achamoth), and, 
in general, the idea of a fail within thegodhead is entirely wanting. 
So fiar as we can see, on the other hand, Basilides appears actually 
to represent a furtoer development of Iranian dualism, which 
later produced the religious system uf Mani. 

Accounts of the teachiog of BuUides ore to lie found in all the 
more complete works on Gnosticuim (see bibliography to tlie article 
Gnosticism). The orixinal.sources arc best reproduced ir Hilsenfeld, 
Ketzergeschichte its Urckrislentums (1884). pp. i9<-2jo, fwe also 
Kruger, article " Basilides,'' in Hertog-Hauck, Reatencvldopldit, 
«d. 3. (W. Bo.) 

BASILISK (toe Pa/mhurnot of toe Greeks, and Tsepha 
(cockatrice) of the Hebrews), a name given by the ondents to a 
horrid monster of their own itnogination, to wii^ they attributed 
the most malignant powers and an equally fiendish appearance. 
Die term is now applied, owing to a certain ianciful resemblance, 
toagenus of lizards belonging to the fainiiy/gMMiifue,thespecietof 
which are characterized.!^ the jxrcsence, in toe males, of an etoctile 
crest on the head, and a ktill higher, IHtewise erectile crest-^beset 
witoscales—«nthe’back,'andanotoerontoelongt»il. BatiUteus 
ameriVanMi reaches toe length of one yard; its colour is greet! and 
brown, with dork crossbars, while the erezt is reddii^ 'Fhis 
beautiful, strictly herbivorous creature is rather oominon amidst 
the hiXurkut vegetation on the banks of rivers aad struams of the 
Atlantic hot la^ of Mexico and Guatcnialiu The lizards lie 

K toe branches of trees ovetoanging toe water, into wbicb they 
e at the riii^test dorm. 'Dim they propel themsdves fay 
rapid strokes of toe hind limbi, beating toe waters a eetitemreet 
porition aiad letting the long ruflder-Kke tafi drag btowfi. 'ihey 
are umversaBy ksmm as paso'-riosi i,t. ferrymen. • 

’ BAUM, a town of iiuiia, in the Akoia distriet, Bemr, gt m. 
SB.E.from^uilaetationtif toe Great Indkm Feninsaht rauway. 
Fop. (lyor) 13,823: DntO 1905 it was the h e ari qi aiu m era of toe 
district of Baeim, -wfagdihad an area of 2949 sq.’nibi; but in'that 
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ytu the dintrict wm abcriithed, iti component ialuks bmeg 
divided between the districte (rf Akoia and Yeotinat. Its western 
pOitioit, ti>e Bosim uUuk, oonsists of a fertile tableland, about 
1000 ft. above sea-levcl, slopina down westward and southward 
to the rich valley of the Penganga; its eas^n portion, the Utluks 
of Mangrul and Pasud, mainly of a successicm of low hUls covered 
with poor grass. In the Pasud iaiui, however, there are wide 
stretches of woo^tid, while some of the peaks rise to a height of 
aooe ft., the scenery (especially during the rains) being very 
beautiful. The climate of the locality is better than that of the 
other districts of Bnar ; the hot wind which blows during the day 
in the summer months being succeeded at night by a cool breeze. 
The principal ctt^ are millet, wheat, other food grains, pulse, 
oilseeds and cotton ; there it some manufacture of cotton-cloth 
and blankets, and there are ginning factories in the town. In 
1901 the population was 353t4i<>> slmwing a decrease of 11 % in 
the decade, due to the famine of 1899-igoo, which was severely 
felt in the district. 

BASIN, THOMAS (1412-1491), bishop of Lisicux and historian, 
was horn probably at Caudebec in Normandy, but owing to the 
devastation caused by the Hundred Years’ War, his childhood 
was mainly spent in moving from one place to another. In 1424 
he went to the university of Paris, where he became a master 
of arts in 1429, and afterwards studied law at Louvain and 
Pavia. He attended the council of Ferrara, and was soon made 
canon of the church at Kouen, professor of canon law in the new 
university of Caen and vicar-general fur the bishop of Bayeux. 
In 1447 he became Ihshop of Usumx. He was much involved 
in the wars between the Knglish and French and wa.s employed 
by Charles VII. of France, and by his successor Louis XL, at 
whose request Basin drew up a memorandum setting forth the 
misery of the people and suggesting measures for alleviating 
their condition. In 1464 the bishop joined the league of the 
Public Weal, and fell into disfavour with the king, who seized 
the temporalities of his see. After exile in various places Basin 
proceeded to Rome and renounced his bishopric. At this time 
(1474) Pope Sixtus IV. bestowed u|M)n him the title of arch¬ 
bishop of Caesarea. Occupied with his writings Basin then 
passed some years at Trier, and afterwards transferred his 
residence to Utrecht, where he died on the 3rd of December 1491. 
He was buried in the church of St John, Utrecht. 

Basin’s principal work is his Historiat de rebus a Carolo VIJ. 
et Ludooieo 'XL Franeorum regibus eorumqur in tempore in 
Gallia gestis. This is of considerable historical value, but is 
marred to some extent by the author’s dislike for Louis XL 
At one time it was regarded as the work of a priest of li^ge, 
named Amelgard, but it is now practically certain that Basin 
was _tl» writer. He also wrote a suggestion for reform in the 
administration of justice entitled Libellus de optima ordine 
forenses lites audi^i et deferendi ; an Apologia, written to 
answer the charges brought against him by Louis XI.; a Brevi- 
loguium, or allegorical account of his own misfortunes; a 
Peregrination, a defence of Joan of Arc entitled Opinio et 
consdium super preeessu et condemnatione Jokanne, diae Puelle, 
and other miicdlaneous writings. He wrote in French, Advis 
de Monseigneur d* Lysieux au roi (Paris, 1677). 

See the edition of the Historiae, by J. E. J. Quicberat (Paris, 
iBsj-tSjgl ; alsoG. du F. de Beauoourt, Charles VII et Louis A'/ 
d'aprts Thomas Sasiu (Paris, 1858). 

BASIN. or Babon (the older form baein is found in many of 
the Romank: languages, from the Late Lat baecinsss or baeekinus, 
probably derived frm boeea, a bowl), a round vessel fw. holding 
liquids. Hence the term has various technical uses, as of a dock 
constructed with flood-gsrtes in a tidal-river, or of a widening 
in a canal itar unloading barges; also, in physiesd geografdiy, 
id the drainage area of a river and its tributaries. 

In geology, “ boain ” is equivalent to a broad shallnsr ayadine, 
i.r. it is a structure proper to the bed rock of the district oovered 
I7 the term; it mutt not be confused with the physitgnphic 
river faarin, ahhough it occasionally happens that the two 
coincide to some exteUt. Some of the better known geologicai 
basins in England am, tiw London iemn, a shallow trough or 


syncUne of Tertiapr, Cntaoeous and Jurassic rocks; the Hampn. 
skire basin, of similar formations; and the numerous coal basins, 
e.g. the.S. Wales coalfield, the Forest of Dean, N. Staffordshire 
coalfield, &c. The Paris basin is made of strata similar to those 
in the London and Hampshire basins. Strictly speaking, a 
structural basin is funned of rock beds which exhibit a centra- 
eltnal dip; an elongated ruirrow syncline or trough is not a 
basin. “ Rock-basins ” are comparatively small, steep-sided 
depressions that have been scooped out of the sohd rock in 
mountainous regions, mainly through the agency of glaciers 
(see Qkqub). Lakes sometimes occupy basins that have been 
caused by the removal in solution of some of the more soluble 
constituents (rock salt, &c.) in the underlying strata; occasion¬ 
ally lake basins have hmn formed directly by crustal movements. 

BASINET (a diminutive of “ basin "), 9 form of helmet or 
headpiece. Tbe original small basinet was a light open cap, 
with a peaked crown. This was used alternately to, and even 
in conjunction with, the large heavy heaume. But in the latter 
half of the 13th century the basinet was developed into a com¬ 
plete war head-dress and replaced the heaume. In this form 
it was larger and heavier, had a vizor (though not always a 
pivoted vizor like that of the later armet), and was connected 
with the gorget by a “ camaii ” or mail hood, the head and neck 
thus being entirely covered. It is always to be recognized by 
its peaked crown. The wmd is sprit in various forms, 
“ bassinet,” “ bascinet,” " badnet,” or “ basnet.” The form 
“ bassinet ” is used for the hooded wicker cradle or peram¬ 
bulator for babies. 

BASINGSTOKE, a market-town and municipal borough of 
Hampshire, F.ngland, 48 m. W.S.W. from London by the London 
& South-Western railway; served also by a branch of the 
Great Western railway. Pop. (1901) 9793. The church of 
St Michael and All Angels is a fine specimen of a late Perpen¬ 
dicular building (principally of the time of Henry VIII.). The 
ciiapel of the Holy Ghast is a picturesque ruin, standing in an 
ancient cemetery, built for the use of the local gild of the Holy 
Ghost which was founded in 1525, but flourished for less tlian 
a century. Close to the neighbouring village of Old Basing 
are remains of Basing House, remarkable as the scene of the 
stubborn opposition of John, fifth marquess of Winchester, to 
Cromwell, by whom it was taken after a protracted siege ia 1645. 
A castle occupied its site from Norman times. Numerous 
prehistoric relics have been discovered in the district, and a large 
drcular encampment is seen at Winklebury Hill. Basingstoke 
has considerable agricultural trade, and brewing, and the 
manufacture of agricultural implements, and of clothing, are 
carried on. The Basingstoke canal, which connects tlie town 
with the river Wey and so with the Thames, was opened about 
1794, but lost its trade owing to railway competition. It was 
offered for sale by auction unsuccessfully in 1904, but was 
bought in 1905. The munidpal borough is under a mayor, 
four aldermen and twelve councillors. Area, 4195 acres. 

Basingstoke b a town of great antiquity, and excavations 
have iK^ht to light undoubted traces of Roman occupation. 
Ilte first recorded hbtorical event relating to the town is a 
victory won here by /Ethelred and Alfred over .Ae Danes in 871. 
According to the Domesday survey it had always been a royal 
manor, and comprised three milb and a market. A charter 
from Henry III. in 1256 granted to the men of Basingstoke the 
manor and hundred of that name and certain other privileges, 
which were confirmed by Edward III., Henry V. and H«uy VI. 
As compensation for loss sustained by a serious fire, Richard 11. 
in 139a granted to the men of Basingstoke the rights of a corpora¬ 
tion and a common seal. A charter from James L dated i6aa 
instituted two bailiffs, fourteen capital burgesses, lour justices 
of the peace, a h^h steward and under steward, two serjeants- 
at-mace and a court of record. Charles 1. in changed ^ 
corporation to a mayor, seven aldermen and seven burgesses. 
Basingstoke returned two members to parliament in 1295, 1302 
and 1306, but no writs are extant after thb date. In 1201-1203 
the marlut day was chaiwed from SundY tq ICpii^y, but jn 
1214 was transferred to Wednesday, and hM not since been 
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changed. Henry VI. granted a fair at Whitsun to be hdd near 
the ^apel of the Holy Ghost The charter from James 1 . 
confirms another fair at the feast of St Michael the Archangel, 
and that of Charles 1 . granted two fairs on Basingstoke Down 
at Easter and on the loth and irdi of September. Die wool 
trade flourished in Basingstoke at an early date, but later appears 
to have declined, and in 1631 the clothiers of Ba-singstoke were 
complaining of the loss of tnde and consequent distress. 

See Victoria County History — Hants ; F. G. Baigont and J. E. 
Millard, History of BasingstoHs (Basingstoke, 1889). 

BASIN-STAND, a piece of furniture consisting of a small 
stand, usually supported on three legs, and most commonly 
made of mahogany or rosewood, for holding a wash-hand basin. 
Tlie smaller varieties were used for rose-water ablutions, or 
for the operation of hair-powdering. The larger ones, which 
possessed sockets for soap-di.shes, were the predece.ssors of the 
ample modern wash-hand stand. Both varieties, often of very 
elegant form, were in extensive use throughout a large part of 
the 18th century. 

BASKERVILLE, JOHN (1706-1775), English printer, was bom 
at Wolverlcy in Worcestershire on the 28th of January 1706. 
About 1726 he became a writing master at Birmingham, and he 
seems to have had a great talent for calligraphy and for cutting 
inscriptions in stone. While at Birmingham he made some 
important improvements in the process of japanning, and gained 
a considerable fortune. About the year 1750 he began to make 
experiments in type-founding, producing types much superior 
in distinctness and elegance to any that had hitherto lieen 
employed. He set up a printing-house, and in 1757 published 
his first work, a Virgil in royal quarto, followed, in 1758, by his 
famous edition of Milton. In that year he was appointed 
printer to the university of Cambridge, and undertook editions 
of the Bible and the BcH)k of Common Prayer. The Horace, 
published in 1762, is distinguished even among the productions 
of the Baskerville press for its correctness and for the Ijcauty of 
the paper and type. A second Horace appeared in 17 70 in quarto, 
and its succe.ss encouraged Baskerville to publish a series of 
quarto editions of I^itin authors, which included Catullus, 
Tibullus. Propertius, Lucretius, Terence, Sallu.st and Florus. 
This list of b(K)ks is.sued by Baskerville from his press lends some 
irony to the alligation that he was a person of no education. 
These books are admirable specimens of typography ; and 
Baskerville is deservedly Tanked among the foremost of those 
who have advmced the art of printing. His contemporaries 
asserted that his books owed more to the quality of the paper 
and ink than to the type itself, but the difficulty in obtaining 
specimens from the Baskerville press shows the estimation in 
which they are now held. His wife, Sarah Baskerville, carried 
on the business for some time after his death, which took place 
on the 8th of January 1775. 

BASKET, a vessel made of twigs, cane or rushes, as well as of 
a variety of other materials, interwoven together, and used for 
holding, protecting or carrying any commodity. The proce.ss 
of interweaving twigs, rushes or leaves, is practised among the 
rudest nations of the world ; and as it is one of the most universal 
of arts, so also does it rank among the most ancient industries, 
being proliably the origin of all the textile arts of tlie world. 
Decorative designs in old ceramic ware are derived from the 
marks left by the basket mould used before the invention of the 
potter's wheel, and in the willow pattern on old china, and 
the basket capitals or mouldings of Byzantine architecture, the 
influence of the basketmaker’s art is dearly traceable. Essenti¬ 
ally a primitive craft, its relative importance is in inverse ratio 
to the mdu.strial development of a people. 

The word " basket" has lieen generally identified with the 
Latin baseauda, as in Martini (xiy. 99) 

" Barbara de pictis veni bascauda Britannis; 

S«d me iam mavolt dicere Roma tuaih.” 

But its etymology is unknown, and the Naa English Dictionary 
states that there is no evidence to connect basket with hascauda, 
which denotes rather a tub, tray or brazen vessel. 
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Among many uncivilized tribes, baskets of a superior order 
are made and applied to various useful purposes. The North 
American Indians prepare strong water-rif^t baskets 

from the roots of a species of abias, and these they.frequently 
adorn with very pretty patterns made from the dyed quills (d 
their native porcupine, Ertlkuon dorsatnm. Wndthy Americans 
have formed collections of the beautiful ware treasured as heir¬ 
looms in Indian families, and large prices have been paid 
baskets made by the few squaws who have inherited tl^ tiadi- 
tions and practice of the art, as much as £300 having been given 
for one specimen. It has been ccanputed that baskets to the 
value of ;^t,ooo,ooo were recently drawn from California and 
Arizona within two years. The Indians of South America weave 
baskets equally useful from the fronds of die Carnahuba and 
other palms. The Kaffirs and Hottentots of South Africa are 
similariy skilful in Using the llala reed and the roots of plants; 
while the Abyssinians and the tribes of Central Africa display 
great adroitness in the art of basket-weaving. 

Basket-making, however, has by no means been confined to 
thb fabrication of those simple and useful utensils from which 
its name is derived. Of old, the shields of soldiers were fashioned 
of wicker-work, either plain or covered witli hides. Xenophon, 
in his story of the Thirty Tymnts at Athens, relates that the 
exiled Greeks who had seized on the Peiraeus made themselves 
shields of whitened osiers; and similar weapons of defence ace 
still constructed by modern savages. The huts of the earliest 
settlers in Rome and in western Europe generally were made 
of osier work plastered with clay. Some interesting remains 
of British dwellings of this nature found near Lewes in 1877 
were described by Major-General 11 . L. F. Pitt-Rivers in Archaeo- 
logia, vol. xlvi. pp. 45^458. Boats of the same material, covered 
with the skins of animals, attracted the notice of the Romans 
in Britain; they seem to have been of the ordinary boat-shape. 
The basketwork boats mentioned by Herodotus as being used 
on the Tigris and Euphrates were round and covered with 
bitumen. Boats of this shape are still used on these rivers, and 
I mats of analogous construction are employed in crossing the 
rivers of India, in which the current is not rapid. Nor have 
methods of making much changed. The strokes employed in 
the construction of basket-work found in Etruscan tombs 
and now exhibited in the Museo Etrusco at Florence, and in 
similar articles discovered. in Egyptian tomb., are the same 
as those used by the English ba^et-maker to-day. General 
Pitt-Rivers, on comparing the remains excavated near Lewes 
with a modern hamper in his possession, found the method to 
lie identical. 

Since about the middle of the 19th century the character of 
basket-work in Finland has been greatly modified. The old 
English cradle, reticule, and other small domestic wares, have 
been driven out of the market by cheap goods made on the 
continent of Europe, and the coarse brown osier packing and 
hampers have been largely superseded by rough casks and cases 
made from cheap imported timber. This loss has, however, been 
more than counterbalanced by the production of work of a 
higher class, such as finely made chairs, tables, lounges and 
oth'r articles of furniture.; luncheon and tea-baskets and 
similsw requisites of travel. In addition to the foregoing the 
chief cat^ories of English manufacture are; vegetable and 
fruit baskets, transit and travelling baatpers, laundry and Unen 
baskets, partitim baskets for wine, and protective wicker cases 
for fragile wore such as glass carboys, stone and other bottles. 
Wicker shields or cases made from cane pith, for the protec¬ 
tion of shells, have 1 ^ introduced by the English tmtwy 
authori^. Some evidence of the above-mentioned ^velop- 
ments is afforded by a comparison of tlie wages lists of the 
London Union of Journeymm Basketmakers issued in 1865 
and in 1896. The former consists of 87 printed pagesthe 
latter of t44_ pages, wid these more closely set. 

No machinery is used in bosket^naking. A considendile 
trainiag and natural Aptitude go to fonn 4* wotkmn, 
for the ultimate perfeodon of shape and beauty ol texture de¬ 
pend upon the more or less perfost conception form in the 
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enftiman's mind and on hi» power to impress it on • Mcal- 
eitmnt material. In Kn^nd at least, he rarely uses a mould; 
every stroke made has a permanent efiect on the symmetry of 
the whole work and no subsequent pressure will alter it. Waf'es 
in London vary from 25s. to 50s. per week according to aptitude, 
"nie Basketmakers' Ownpany is one of the oldest craft gilds of 
^ city of London and still exists. 

Employment is given by the London Association for the 
Welfare of the Blind to a number of partirfly or wholly Wind 
workpeople, who arc engaged in the making of some of the 
coarser kinds of baskets; but the work, which bears obvious 
traces of its origin, is not commercially remunerative, jmd the 
association depends for partial support on the contributions 
of the charitoble, and on supplementory sales of fine or fancy 
work produced uiulcr ordinary conditions and largely imported. 
Similar associations exist in some English provindal towns, in 
Edinburgh, in Dublin and Belfast, and in certain European cities. 

The materials which are actually employed in the construction 
of basket-work are numerous and vaned, but it is from certain 
species of willow that the largest supply of basket-making 
materials is produced. Willows for basket-work are extensively 
grown on the continent of Europe, whence large quantities are 
exported to Great Britain and the United .States; but no rods 
surpa-ss those of English growth for their tough and leathery 
texture, and the finest of basket-making willows are now culti¬ 
vated in England - in Leicestershire, Nottinghamshire and the 
valleys of the Thames and the Trent. In the early part of 
the igth century, considerable attention was given in Britain 
to the CTjltivation of willows suitable for basket-making, and 
the industry was first stimulated liy premiums offered by 
the Society of Arts. Mr William Scaling of Haiiford, Notts, 
was a most successful grower and publislied some admirable 
pamphlets on the cultivation of willows. The most extensive 
English willow (dantation or salicetum (Lat. salix, willow) 
of the present day is that planted by Mr W. P. Ellmore at 
Thurmaston near l.*icestcr, and consists of about too acres of 
the finest qualities. Mr Ellmore, a practical basket-maker, 
successfully introduced some valuable continental varieties 
(see Osibr). 

Willows arc roughly elassed by the basket-maker into “ osier ” 
and “ fine.” The former consists of varieties of the true osier, 
Salix viminalis ; the latter of varieties of Salix triandra, S. fur- 
purra ami some other speoies and hybrids of tougher texture. 
For the coarsest work, dried unpeeled osiers, known as “ brown 
stuff,” an' used ; for finer work, ‘‘ white (peeled) stuff ” and 
" buff " (willows stained a tawny hue by boiling them previous 
to peeling). Brown stuff is sorted, before it reaches the work¬ 
man, into lengths varying from jJ ft. to 8 or to ft., the smallest 
being known in London and the home counties as “ luke," the 
largest as “ great,” and the intermediate sizes as “ long small,” 
“ threepenny ” and “ middleboro.” White and buff rods are 
more carefully sorted, the smallest, about 2 ft. or less, being 
known ns " small tack,” and rising sizes as “ tack,” “ short 
small,” “ small,” “ long smrfl,” " threepenny,” “ middleboro ” 
and ” great.” Rods of two to three years’ growth, known as 
■' sticks,” are used to form the rigid framework of the bottoms 
and lids of square work. In every case, except the last, the stuff 
is soaked in tanks to render it pliable before use—^brown from 
three to seven days, white and buff from half-an-hour to half 
a day. The rods are used whole for ordirmry woric, but for 
baskets of slight and finer texture each is divided into “ skains ” 
of different degrees of size. “ Skains ? sure osiers deft into thrM 
or four parts, by means of an im|dement called a “ cleaver,” 
which is a wedge-shaped tool of boxwood inserted at the point 
or top end of the rod and ron down through its entire length. 
They are next drawn through an implement resembling the 
common spokeshave, keeping the grain of the split next the 
iron or stock of shave, while the pith is Resented to the 
steel edge of the inattument, and m order to bnng the e|dit into 
a shape still more Wfqlar, it is passed through another implement 
callea an upright, consisting df a flat piece of steel, each end of 
which is fkihwned into a cuttmg edge, like that an ordinary 


chisel and adjusted to the required widtih by means of a thumb¬ 
screw. 

The tools required by a basket-maker are few and simple. 
They consist, besides the foregoing, of a shop-knife for cutting 
out material; a piclung knife for cutting off the protruding 
butts and tops of the rods after the work is completed; two or 
three bodkins of varying sizes; a fiat piece of iron somewhat 
narrowly triangular in shape for driving the work closely to¬ 
gether ; a stout pair of shears and a “ dt^ ” or “ commander ” 
for straightening sticks. The employer supplies a screw block 
or vice for gripping the bottom and cover sticks of square work, 
and a laptxmrd on which the workman fixes the upsetted bottom 
while siding up the basket. This is the full kit. A common 
round or oval basket may, however, be made with no other tools 
than a sho^knife and a bodkin. On the continent of Europe 
shapes or blocks are in use on which the fabric is in some cases 
woven. 

The technicalities of bosket-making may be easily followed 
by a glance at the illustration here reproduced by the courtesy 
of llie Society of Arts.* It will be seen that the “ bye-stakes ” 
arc merely inserted 
in the " upsett,” 
whereas the stakes 
arc driven in at each 
side of the “ bottom- 
sticks ” and pricked 
up to form the rigid 
frameworkof theside. 

When the “bottom- 
stick ” and “ stake ” 
arc formed of one and 
tire same continuous 
rwl, it is termed a 

league.” If the 
bottom is made on 
a hoop the butts 
of the stakes are 
“ sliped,” i.e. cut 
away with a long cut 
of the shop-knife, and 
turned tightly round 
the hoop ; they are 
then said to be “ scal- 
lomcd”on. The chief 
strokes used in con¬ 
structing an ordinary 
basket are : — the 
“slew"—two or more 
rods woven together; 
the “ rand,” rods woven in singly; the “ fitch,” two rods 
tightly worked alternately one under the other, employed for 
skeleton work such as cages and waste-paf>er baskets; the 
“ pmir,” two rods worked alternately one over the other, used 
for filUng up bottoms and covers of round and oval baskets ; 
and the “ wale,” three or more rods worked alternately, forming 
a string or binding course. Various forms of plaiting, roping 
and tracking are used for bordering off or finishing. 

An ordinary oval basket Ls made by prei>aring the requisite 
number of bottom sticks, preserving their length greater than 
the required width of the bottom. They are ranged in pairs on 
the floor parallel to each other at small intervals, in the directiem 
of the longer diameter of the basket, thus forming what may 
Ix! called the “ woof,” for basket-work is literally a web. These 
parallel rods are then crossed at right angles by two pairs of the 
largest osiers, on the butt ends of which the workman places his 
feet; and they are confined in their places being each woven 
alternately over and under the parallel pieces, first laid down 
and their own butts whidi form the end bottom sticks. The 
whole now forms what is technically called the “ slath,” which 
b the foundation of the basket. Next other rods are taken and 
i ' See the rn>ort.of a paper by T. Okey, published in the Jaurnal of 
I the Society of Arts, Jannary nth, 1907. 
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woven imder and over the Bticke aU round Ae bottom until it be 
of sufficient size, and the woof be occupied by them. Thus the 
bottom or foundation on which the superstructure is to be 
raised is finished. This latter part is accomplished b>’ sharpen¬ 
ing the large ends of as many long and stout osiers as may be 
necessary to form the stakes or skeleton. These are forced 
between the bottom sticks from the edge towards the centre, 
and are turned up or “ uprset ” in the direction of the sides; 
then other rods are woven in and out between each of them, 
until the basket is raised to the intended he^ht, or, more 
correctly spring, the depth it is to receive. The edge or 
border is finished by turning down the ends of the stakes, now 
standing up, behind and in front of each other, whereby the 
whole IS firmly and compiMtljr united, and it is technically 
known as the “ belly.” A lid is constnicted on the same plan 
as that of the Irottom, and tied on with hinges formed of twisted 
rods ; simple handles may be made by inserting similar rods by 
the sides of two oppjositc .stakes and looping them under the 
border to form roj>e-likc handles of three stmnds. niis is the 
most simple kind of basket, from which others differ only in 
being made with finer materials and in being more nicely 
executed ; but in these there is considerable scopie for taste and 
fancy, and articles arc produced of extreme neatness and in¬ 
genuity in construction. 

In addition to willows many other materials are employed in 
the fabrication of wicker-work. Among the more importont of 
these is tlio stem of Calamus viminalis or other allied spiecies--- 
the canc or rattan of commerce—which is used whole or made 
into skains. Since 1880 the central pith of this material, known 
as “ cane-|)ulp ” or “ cane-pith,” has been largely used in Great 
iJritain and on the. continent of Europie in the manufacture of 
furniture and other finer classes of work. About the same 
pieriod plaited rush and straw, often coloured, came into use 
together with enamelled skains of cane. It must be admitted, 
however, that basket-work in these developments has encroachcci 
somewhat on the domain of cabinet-making; for wood and 
nails are now much used in constuieting basket-work chairs, 
tables and other furniture. 

With splits of various spsccies of Ixunboo the Japxincse and 
Chinese manufacture baskets of unequalled beauty and finish. 
The biunboo wicker-work with which the Japwmesc sometimes 
enca.se their delicate egg-shell ptorcclain is a marvellous example 
of manipulation, and tliey and the Chinese excel in the applica¬ 
tion of bamlioo wicker-work to furniture. In India “C'ujan” 
baskets are. extensively made from the fronds of the Palmyra 
piulm, Barassus flahelliformis, and this manufacture has been 
established in the Black Forest of Germany, where it is now an 
important and characteristic staple. Among the other materials 
may be enumerated the odorous roots of the khus-khus gntss, 
AnaOimm muricaium, and the leaves of various spiecies of 
screw pine, u.sed in India and the East generally. The fn>nds 
of the palm of the Seychelles, Lodoicea sechellarum, are used for 
very delicate basket-work in those islands. Stripis of the New 
Zealand flax pilant, Phormium ienax, are made into baskets in 
New Zealand. E.sp)arto fibre is used in Spiain and Algeria for 
rude fruit baskets. Various species of Maranta yield basket 
materials in the West Indies and South America; and the 
Tiriu, a species ol Calaihea, a member of the order Zingiberaceae., 
is also employed similarly in Trinidad. Baskete are also fre¬ 
quently made from straw, from various sedges (Cyperus), and 
from shavings and splints of many kinds of wood. 

The chief centres of English basket manufacture outside 
London are Thurmaston near Leicester, Basford near Notting¬ 
ham, and Grantham. Large but decreasing quantities of light 
basket-work are mode for the Engliidi market in Verdun, in the 
deportment of the Aisne, and in other parts of France; and 
^reat quantities of fancy and other work are produced in Be^iuim, 
m the Nethedands and in Germany, notably at Licbtenfels in 
Bavaria, at Sonnefeld in Saxony and in the Black Forest 

The import and export values ol baskets and basket-ware, and of 
willows and rods for basket-makiqg. have been enumerated in the 
Board of Trade returns for the United Kingdom since 1900, in which 


year basket-ware fiom lorMga countries was imported to-the value 
of £239, 403. In 1901 the impiarts increased to ^264,183; then they 
declined to £22j.ojo in IQ05. The main sources of supplv are shown 
in this comparison of 1900 and 1905: - 


1 . 

1 1900. 


! Befeium . 

• • • . ' £ 7 *.o.ti 

£77.766 

1 Holland . 

. . 58,214 

.54.417 

1 Vrancp 

53.870 

a 7 . 9 io 

1 Germany . 

33.>35 

22,892 

i ■ 

. . 8,140 

25.5.56 

Portugal . 

5,o6<. 

3.971 


I+Z5.73S 
!- 3,807 
I- *7,960 
~ 10,263 
11 17,396 
■ 1.005 


The incrna.se from Jui>an (lor Hast the value was £32,377) and the 
decrease from France an' rcmarkatilc. 

The imiiort values ol foreign willows increased fi'om )i32,2i9 in 
i9(x> to £02,28(. in 1905, the most important exporting countries 
being:- , 


1 

! Germany . 

”1 

■ ■ •! 

j 

£* 2..594 

£.54.7.52 

+£12.1581 

! Ikdf^ium . 


18.800 

11.864 

- 6,936 ! 

1 jllollaiul 

•; 

9.771 

12.750 

+ 2.979 1 


Smalt British rc-cxijorts of wdlows (^,1808 in 1000 and £371 in 
1905) and of baskets (£3785 in 1900 and £6633 in 1905) to foreign 
parts and British jxisse-ssions are tabulated. No particnian ol 
exports ol British pnxluce and manufacture arc spreifiad in the 
returns. (T. O.) 

BASKET-BALL, a game adapted to the opien air, but usually 
played upion the floor of a gymnasium and in the cold season. 
Its origin is pxicutiar, in that it was the invention, in 1891, of a 
student, James Noisniith, of the Young Men's Christian Asso¬ 
ciation training-school at Plainfield, Massachasetts.. Having 
attended a lecture by a psychologist on the mental processes of 
invention, with the qualifiiations and limitations of an ideal 
game as an example, he went home and worked out the rules 
of liaskrt-ball, which was tried piractically the next day by a 
gymnasium class with such success that its fame rapidly spread. 
It soon liecame one of the most piopular indoor games of America, 
for girls as well as for men, and spread to England and dsewhere. 

Ba.skpt-buU is filayed on a marked-off space 60 ft. by 40 ft. 
in extent, though in the oiien air the dimensions may lie greater. 
In the middle of each short side and 10 ft. above the floor or 
ground, is placed a basket consisting of a net suspended from a 
metal ring 18 in. in diameter, backed, at a distance of 6 
in., by a stiff screen 6 ft. long and 4 ft. high. The object 
of the game is to propel an inflated, leather-covered ball, 30 
in. in circumference, inbj tlic opponents' basket, which is the 
goal, by means of throwing or batting it witli the hands. The 
side wins that scores most goals during two periods of play 
divided by an interval of rest. Although there is practically no 
limit to the number of players on each side, all indoor matdies 
arc played by teams of five, in positions opposing one another 
as in lacrosse, centre, right and left forwards and right and left 
guards (or backs). A refereu has the general supervision of the 
game and decides when goals have been properly scored, and an 
umpire watches for infringements of the rules, which constitute 
fouls, lliere ore also a i^rer and timekeeper. 

The game is started with the two opposing centres standing 
within a 4-foot ring in the middle of tlic flour. The referee puts 
the IwU in play by tossing it into the air over the heads of the 
centres, who jump into the air for its possession or endeavour 
to bat it towards the opposing goal From this moment the ball 
is in play until it foils into a basket, or passes the boundary-lines, 
or a foul is made. After a goal has Ixien scored, the ball is i^ain 
put in fflay by the referee in the centre. Should it he thrown 
across the boundary, a player of the opposing side, standing on 
the line at the point where the ball went over, puts it in play by 
passing or throwing it to one of his own side in any diiKtioai 
there being no off-side rule—another point of similarity to 
lacrosse. His opponents, of course, try to prevent the paag or 
intercept the throw, thus tecuring the ball tbemselvea. When 
a foul has been calleii, a player of the op||)sing aide is allowed 
a “ free throw ” for his opp^nts’. basket from a mark 45 fti 
distant from it and without intsrfettnce. A goal scorad :ftom a 
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free tJirow count* one point'; one scored while the ball i» in play 
count* two. Hacking, striking, holding and kicking are foul, but 
a player may interfere with an opponent who has the ball so 
long as he uses one arm only and does not hold. A player must 
throw the ball from where he gets it, no running with it being 
allowed excepting when continuously Imunding it (in the floor. 
Basket-liall is an extremely fast game and admits of a high 
degree of combination or team-play. The principal qualifiai- 
fions of a good player are quickness of movement and of judg¬ 
ment, coolness, endurance, accuracy and self-control. Good 
dodging, throwing, passing and team-play are the imfiortant 
requisites of the game, which is looked upon as excellent winter 
training for outdo'ir games. Tlasket-lmll, with somewhat 
modified rulci., 's extremely popular with young women. 

See Shahlmi;’’ Uaskcl-ltall Guide ■, and C.eqri!i-T. I lepbron. How 
to Play haskel-IloH ; and Spalding'.'! Pnikei-Hall Guide for Women. 

BASNAGE, JACQUES (1653 1723), French Protestant divine, 
was the eldest son of the eminent lawyer Henri Basnage, sieur 
dc Franquenay (1615-1695), and was born at Rouen in Nor¬ 
mandy in 1653. He studied cliusical languages at Saumur and 
afterwards theology at Geneva, lie was pastor at Rouen (his 
native place) from 1676 till 1685, when, on the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, he obtained leave of the king to retire to Holland. 
He settled at Rotterdam as a minister pensionary till 1691, 
when he was chosen pastor of the Walloon church. In 1709 the 
grand pensi(mary A. Heinsius (1641-1720) secured his election 
as one of the pastors of the Walloon church at the H^ue, intend¬ 
ing to employ him mainly in civil affairs. Accordingly he ivas 
engaged in a secret negotiation with Marshal d’Uxelles, pleni¬ 
potentiary of France at the congress of Utrecht—a service 
which he executed with so much success that he was entrusted 
with several important commissions, idl of which he discharged 
with great ability. In 1716 DuImms, who was at the Hague at 
the instance of the regent Orleans, for the punuise of negotia¬ 
ting the Triple Alliance between France, Great Britain and 
Holland, sought the advice of Basnage, who, in spite of the fart 
that he had failed to receive permission to return to France on 
a short visit the year before, did his best to further the negotia¬ 
tions. The French government also tunuul to him for help in 
vi('w of the threatened rising in the Gevennes. Basnage hud 
welcomed the revival of the Protestant church due to the zeal 
of Antoine (iourt; but he assured the regent that no danger of 
active resistance was to lie feared from it, and, true to the 
principles of Calvin, he denounced the rebellion of the Gamisards 
(y.r.) in his Inslructinns paxtorales aux liejormrs de France sue 
I’obeissttnee due anx somierains (Paris, >720), which was printed 
by order of the court and scattered broadcast in the south of 
France. Basnage died on the 22nd of September 1723. 

Basnage was a good preacher and a prolific writer, flis works 
include several dogmatic and polemical treatises, but the most 
important are the historical. Of these may lie mentioned 
Uisinire de la religim des fglises rffurmees (Rotterdam, 1690), 
the HtsUrire de Viglise depuis Jisus Christ jusqu A present (ib. 
1699)—both of them written from the point of view of Pro¬ 
testant |K)lemics~and, of greater scientific value, the Histoire des 
fuifs (Rotterdam, 1706, Kng. truns. 1708) and the Anti^ites 
juddiques ou temarques critiques sur la ripuhliqur des Hibreux 
(1713). He also wrote short explanatory introductions and 
notes to a collection of copper-plate engravings, much valued 
by connoisseurs, called Histmres du Vieux et du Nouveau 
Testament, reprhenUes par des figures gravies en taiUe-douce par 
R, it Hoage (Amsterdam, 1704). 

BA800RE, or Basothk, with the analogous forms BxsogiiK, 
Basocus and Bazovgks ; from the I.«t. 6 a« 7 iefl, in the sense of 
law courts, a French gild of clerks, from among whom legal 
representatives ijiracureurs) were recruited. This gild was very 
ancsent, even older than the gild of the procureurs, with which 
it was often at variance. It dated, no doubt, from the time 
when the profession of proewreur (procurator, advocate or legal 
representative) woegtill free in the sense that persons rendering 
that service to other* when *0 permitted by the law were not 
yet public arkd mhiisterial officers. For this purpose there was 
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established near each important juridical centre a group of 
clerks, that is to say, of men skilled in law (or reputed to be so), 
who at first would probably fill indifierently the rfiles of repre¬ 
sentative or advocate. Such was the origin of the_ Basoche of 
the parlement of Paris; which naturally formed itself into a 
gild, like other professions and trades in the middle ages. But 
this organization eventually became disintegrated, dividing up 
into more specialized bodies: that of the advocates, whose 
history then begins; and that of legal representatives, whose 
profession was regularized in 1344, and speedily became a sale¬ 
able charge. The remnant of Uie original clerks constituted the 
new Basoche, which thenceforward consisted only of those who 
worked as clerks for the procureurs, the richer ones among them 
aspiring themselves to attain the position of procureur. They all, 
however, retained some traces of their original conditions. “They 
ere admitted,” writes an 18th-century author, “ to plead before 
M. le Hcutemint cavil sur les referes ‘ and before M. le juge 
euditeur; so that the procureurs of these days are but the former 
clerks of the Basoche, admitted to officiate in important cases in 
prrfcremie to other clerks and to their exclusion.” From its 
ancient past the Basoche had also preserved certain picturesque 
forms and names. It was called the “ kii^dom of the Basoche," 
and for a long time its chief, elected each year in general assembly, 
bore the title of “ king.” This he had to give up towards the end 
of the i6th century, by order, it is said, of Henry III., and was 
thenceforth called the “ chancellor.” The Basoche had besides 
its maitres des requites, a grand court-crier, a referendary, an 
advocate-general, a procttreur-general, a chaplain, &c. In early 
days, and until the first half of the 16th century, it was otganized 
in companies in a military manner and held periodical reviews or 
parades (mo«(m), sometimes taking up arms in the king’s serviec 
in time of war. Of this there survived later only an annual 
cavalcade, when the members of the Bas(K;he went to the royal 
lorest of Tlondy to cut the maypole, which they afterwards set up 
in the court-yard of the Palais. We hear also of satirical and 
literary entertainments given by clerks of the Palais de Justice, 
and of the moralities played by them in public, which form an 
important element in the liistory of the national theatre; but at 
the end of the i6th century the.se performances were restricted to 
the great hall of the Palais. 

To the last the Basoche retained two principal prerogatives, 
(i) In order to he recognized as a qualified procureur it was 
necessary to have gone through one’s “ stage ’’ in the Ba.soche, to 
have been entered by name for ten years on its register. It 
was not sufficient to have been merely clerk to a procureur during 
the period and to have been registered at his office. This rule 
was the occasion of frequent conflicts during the 17th and i8th 
centuries between the memliersof the Basoche and the procureurs, 
and ou the whole, despite certain decisions favouring the latter, 
the parlement maintained the rights of the Basoche. Opinion 
was favourable to it Iw-ause the cerlificats de complaisance issued 
by the procureurs were dreaded. These certificats held good, 
moreover, in places where there was no Basoche. (2) The 
Basoche had judiciary powers recognized by llie law. It had 
disciplinary jurisdiction over its members and decided personal 
actions in civil law brought by one clerk against another or by an 
outsider against a dork. The judgment, at any rate if delivered 
by a maitre des requites, was authoritative, and could only be 
contested by a dvil petition before the ancient council of the 
Basoche. The Chatelet of Paris liad its spedal basoche, which 
claimed to be older even than that of the Palais de Justice, and 
there was contention between them as to certain rights. The 
derks of the procureurs at the cour des comptes of Paris had their 
own Basoche of great antiquity, called the " empire de Galilee.” 
The Basoche of the Palais de Justiw had in its an<:ient (kys the 
right to create provostshi;® in localities within the jurisdiction of 
the parlement of Paris, and thus there sprang up a certain number 
of local basoches. Others were independent in origin; among 
such being the “ regency ” of Rouen and the Baa^e of the 
parlement of Toulouse. 

I A procedure for obtaining a provisional judgment on uigent 
cases. 
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See also Rip*rtrnf$ ie jtirispimdmct itt Guyot ; Rtcunl dts SmhIs 
du royauHU at la batocbe (Paris, 163^); L. A. Fabre, £ludes his- 
tnrijues sur Its elms de la hasnchc (Pans, 1856). (J. P. E.) 

BASQUE PROVDIOES {Provincias Vaseongadas), a division of 
north-eastern Spain, compraing the three provinces of Alava, 
Biscay or Vizcaya and Guipiizcoa. Pop. {1900) 603,596 ; area 
*739 ®-) the third in density in Spain. The territory occupied 

by the Basque Provinces forms a triangle bounded on the west 
and south by the provinces of Santander, Burgos and Ijogrona, 
on the east by Navarre, on the north by France and the Bay of 
Biscay. The French Pays Basque forms part of the arrondisse- 
ments of Bayonne and Maui6on. For an account of the people, 
their origin, customs and language, see Basques. Of the Pro¬ 
vinces, Guipiizcoa is the ordy one which is wholly Basque, 
Alava is the least so. Its capital, Vitoria, is said to have been 
founded by the Gothic king Leovigild (581). Older than these 
divisions, the date of which is uncertain, the ancient limits of 
the dioceses of Pamplona, Bayonne surd (^laburra, probably 
corresponded more nearly to the boundaries of the ancient 
trilxs, the Autrigones, the (kristi, the Varduli and the Vascones, 
with tlieir still differing dialects, tlian do these civil provinces. 

I.eaving aside the legendary and uncertain portion of their 
liistory, we find the Provinces in some districts dependent allies 
of Navarre, in others of Castile. In Biscay the counts of Haro 
were lords of Biscay from 1093 to 1350. • There was a short union 
with Castile under Pedro the Cruel, but the definitive union did 
not take place till 1370. In Alava tlie ruling power was the con¬ 
federation of Arriaga (so called after its meeting place), which 
united the province to the crown of (jistile m 1332. Guipuzcoa, 
which had lieen dependent .sometimes on Navarre, sometimes on 
Castile, was definitively united to Castile in 1200, From the year 
1425 the provinces were desolated by party wars among the lesser 
nobles (parifnles mayores) but these came to an end in i4(>o- 
1498, when Henry IV. and Ferdinand the Catholic strengthened 
the power of the towns and forbade the erection of any ! 
fortified house in the country. Though the three Basque 
Provinces were thus united to the crown of Spain, they still 
remained a land apart (tierra aparlada). Their juntas acted 
to some extent in common; and although no written federal 
pact is known to have existed, they employed, as the symbol 
of their unity, a seal with the word Irwaebat, “ The Three One,” 
engraved iqion it. They preserved their own laws, customs, 
fueros (see Basques), which the Spanish kings swore to observe 
and maintain. Unless countersigned by the juntas the decrees 
of Cortes and Spanish legislation or royal orders had no force 
in the Provim^s. In the junta of 1482 Guipuzcoa alone proposed 
a treaty of friendship, peace and free Uadc for ten years with 
England, and this was signed in Westminster, on the 9th of 
Marcli 1482 (see Rymer, Foedera). The Basques still made 
their own treaties with England and France and are mentioned 
apart from Spain in the treaty of Utrecht (171.3). They still 
preserved in their municipal mstitutions the old style of re- 
publicas derived from the civitaUs and respublicae of ancient 
Rome. This kind of independence and autonomy lasted un¬ 
challenged until the death of Ferdinand VII. in 1833, when, in 
default of male heirs, his brother Hon Carlos claimed the throne, 
confirmed the Bosque furros, and raised the standard of'revcdt 
against his niece, Isabel II. A seven years' war followed, in 
which an English ligion under Sir.George de Lacy Evans and 
a naval force under Lord John Hay took part. It was ended by 
the Convenio de Vergara (August 31st, 1839) in which the con¬ 
cession and modification of the futras was demanded. The 
troubled period which followed tlM expulsion of Isabel 11 . in 
1868 gave opportunity for a second Carlist war from 1872 to 
1876. This ended, uidike the former one, in the utter defeat 
of the Carlist forces, and left the Provinces at the mercy of the 
government, without terms or agreement. In general govern¬ 
ment and legislation the Provinces were then assimilated to the 
rest of the nation. After 1876, the Provincial pariiaments 
(diputaeionet) were elected like the other provinciid councils of 
Spun, deprived of many privileges and subjected to the ordinary 
mteiferenoe of the dvil governors. But their representativee, 
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assisted by 'tire senators and deputies of the Basque Provinces 
in the Cortes, negotiated successive pacts, each lasting several 
years, securing to the three Provinces their municipd md 
provincial self-govmiment, and the assessment, distribution 
and collection of their prindpal taxes and octroi duties, on the 
understanding that an agreed sum should be paid annually to 
the state, subject to an increase whenever the national taxation 
of other provinces was augmented. In December 1906, after 
long discussion, the contribution of the Basque Provinces to the 
state, according to the law of the 21st of July 1876,. was fixed 
for the next twenty years; for the first ten years at 8,500,000 
pesetas, fur the next ten an additional 500,000 pesetas, from 
31st December 1916 to 31st December 1926, the province of 
Guipuzcoa paying in addition 700,000 pesetas to the treasury. 
These pacts have hitherto been scrupulou.sly oliserved, and as 
the local authorities levy the contribution after their own local 
customs, landed property and the industrial and commercial 
classes are less heavily taxed in these territories than in the rest 
of Spain. Enough is raised, however, besides the amount handed 
over to the government, to enable the schools, roads, harbours 
and puldic works of every kind to be maintained at a standard 
which compares very' favourably with other parts of Spain. 
When the three provinces sent in their first contingent of con¬ 
scripts in 1877, it was found tliat all but about sixty knew how 
to read and write, and succeeding contingents have kept up this 
high standard. 

In agriculture the Basque Provinces and the Pays Bosque 
were great cider countries, but during the 19th century this was 
gradually replaced by wine-growing. The chief industries of 
the Basque Provinces are the sea fisheries and iron mining. 
Some of the mines round Bilbao have been worked from pre¬ 
historic times. In 1905 the Basque Provinces produced 51.302,344 
tons of iron, over five millions of which came from Biscay, out 
of a total of 9,393,314 tons for the whole of Spain. More than 
the half of this total, 5,845,895 tons, was exported to England, 
i The swords of Mondragon in Guipiizcoa were renowned before 
those of Toledo. Eibar in the same province has long been a 
small-orms factory. There in the 19th century Senor Zuloaga 
succes.sfully revived the artistic inlaying of gold and silver in 
steel and iron. 

Bihuograi'HY. —of older works, Ihougli often uncritical, R. P. 
Henoo's Averigmuimus de las A MigHtdades de Cantahria (Salamanca, 
1688), is still valuable (new edition, 1894). F(» all tliat relates to 
the manners and customs oi the people, Coeagrafta de OttipHefoa, tiy 
R. P. M. dr Larramendi, S. 1 ., is indisiiciisable. Written about 1730, 
it was first printed in Barccluna in 1882 (later edition, San Bebiutian, 
i8gfi). llierp are excellent chapters on the Uasiiuc Provinces in tire 
J Hteoduccion a la llistoria Natutal, y ala Geografia Fieica de Elpadm, 
by 1 ). Guillermo Bowles (Madrid, 1775). Ft GuipuicoaHo insltmdo 
(San Sebastian, 1780), in the form of a dictionary, sives full details 
of the life, the ri^ts. duties and obligations of a Basque citizen of 
that date. The Uiccianaria Geografico-Hittoriu) de Espaha, tome i., 
ii. El Reyno de Navarra Senorio de Vitcaya y Provindas de Alava y 
Guipiiuoa (Madrid, 1802). is lull of local information, but with a 
strong bias in favour of the central government. The best works on 
the various erlitions of the fueros are Nisloria de la Eegislacion , . . 
l ivil de Espaha, by A. Maricbalar, Marques de Montesa, and Cayetano 
Manrique; Fueros de Navarra Viscaya, Gmpiiscoa y Alava (Madrid, 
2nded., i8(>8); and the NoUeia de las cosas memorables da Guipiteoa, 
by D. Pablo de Uorosaticl (Tolosa, iCto-iqoi), the last volume of 
which by C. de Echegaray, givra the legislative acts down to May 
1900. Las Provincias Vaseongadas a Fines de la Edad Madia, by 
I>. Cormejo de Echegaray (San .Sebastian, 1893), is excellent. There 
is a Hisloria da liiieaya, by Dr E. dc Labayrn, and a Compandio of 
the same by Fermin Mcrran (Bilbao, lyoyj. O, Carmelo dc Eche- 
garav. Cronista de las I’rovincias Vaseongadas, with his colleagues 
D. Serapio Mugica, F. Soraluce, and other historians, has ex¬ 
amined. catalogued and indexed the municipal archives of all the 
towns, without which no true history can be written. Several 
discoveries of important missing documents and MSS. were thus 
made. The development of the Basque mining industry is fully 
described in Las Minai da hiatro de la provineia de Viacaya, 
prograseos realiaeutos en tela region darda >870 hasla >8^(^M«, 

BASQUES, a people mhabiting the three B^ue Proviiices— 
Biscay, Alava 1^ Guipfizcoa—-and Novaite in Spain, And the 
arrondissement of Bayonne and MouMon in Fmaoe. Thenumber 
of thoM who can be cooMdered in any sense pure Basques is 
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iwobftbly *bout 600,000 in Europe, i*ith perhapi too, 000 
emigrantg in the America*, driefiy in the r^ion of La Plata in 
South America. The word Basques is historically derived from 
Vaseones, wliich, written Wascones, has also given the name 
Gascons to a very different rare. TTie Basques call themselves 
Eskuaidunak, i.e. “those who possess the Eskuara" and their 
country Jiskual-Herria. 

iangaagfThe original and proper name of the language is 
Eskuara (euskara, uskara), a word the exact meaning of which 
has mit yet been ascertained, but which probably corresponds 
with the idea “dearly speaking.” The language is higlUy 
intcKsting and stands us yet absolutely isolated from the 
other tongues of £uro(ie, th^h from the purely grammatical 
point of view it recalls the Magyar and Finnic languages. It is 
an agglutinative, incorporating and polysynthctic system of 
speech ; in the general series of organised linguistic families it 
would take an intermediate place between the American on the 
one side and the Ugro-Altaic or Ugrian on the other. 

Bosque has no graphic system of its own and uses the Roman 
character, either Spanish or French; u few particular sounds 
arc indicated in modern writings by dotted or accented letters. 
The alphaliet would vary according to the dialects. Prince L. L. 
Bonaparte counts, on the whole, thirteen simple vowels, thirty- 
eight simple consonants. Nasal vowels are found in some 
dialects as well as “ wet ” consonants- <y, dy, ny, Ac. The 
douhling of consonants is not allowed and in actual current 
speech most of the soft consonants are dropfied. The letter r can¬ 
not begin a word, so thatratiotum is written in Basque arrasotn. 

Declension is replaced by a highly developed postpositional 
system ; first, the definite article itself a (plural ak) is a post¬ 
position—saWj', “horse," saldia, “the horse,” zaldiak, “the 
horses." The declensional suffixes or postpositions, which, just 
like our prepositions, may Iw added to one another, are postponed 
to the article when the noun is definite. The principal suffixes 
are k, the mark of the plural, and of the singular nominative 
agent; n, "of ” and “in” ; f, “ to”; "by ” ; ik, “ some”; 
ko, “ from,” “ of ” (Ij»L a); tik, “ from ” (Lat. ex) ; tsat, 
kolsat, tsako, “ for ”; kin, gaz, “ with " ; galik, " for the sake of ”; 
gona, “ towards ”; ra, ral, “ to,” “ into,” “ ot,” &c. Of these 
suflixes some are joined to the definite, others to the indefinite 
noun, or even to both. 

The jiersonal pronouns, which to a superficial observer appear 
closely related to those of the Semitic or Hamitic languages, are 
«), “ I ”; hi, “ thou ”; gu, “ we ”; su, “ you ’’; in modern 
times, zu has become a polite form of “ thou," and a true plural 
“ you ” (i.e. more than one) lias been formed by suffixing the 
pluralizing sign k—euek. IBe pronouns of the third person are 
mere demonstratives. There are three: kara or i«ra, “ that"; 
httu or kau, “tliis”; ori ix kori, “tliis” or “that.” Other 
unexplained forms are found in the verbal infleciions, «.g. d, it, 
and i, “ 1 ” or “ me ”; d-akus-t, " it see 1” -1 see it; d-arrai-i, 
“it follows me." The demonstratives ore used as articles: 
gazt-en-or, “ this younger one ” ; andre~ori, “ this kdy at some 
distance.” Tlie reflecrive “ self ” is expressed by burn, " head.” 
The relativa does not exist, and in its place is used as a kind of 
verbal participle w'th the ending « : doa, “ he goes ” ; doam, 
" lie who is going "; in tlie modem Basque, however, by imitation 
of French ot Spanish, the interrogative zein, Haiti, is used as 
a relative. Otlwr interroMtives are nor, “ who ” ; ser, “ what ”; 
sembait, “ how much,” &c. Bat, “ one ” ; baizu, “ several ”; 
bakoUh, “ each ”; norbait, “ some one " ; hemils or hainitz, 
“ much": elkar, “ both ” ; are the most oommon indefinite 
pronouns. The numeral system is vicesima!; e.g. 34 is hogai ta 
kamiUaur, “ twenty and fourteen.” The numbers from one to 
tenare: i,bal; 2,bi; },kiru; 5, iortt or i»of<; 6 ,sei; 

7, zotpi; *, Morizi ; 9, hederatai ; 10, kantar ; ao, Adgat or Align ; 
40, berrog/ai («.#. twice twenty); 100, Mim. There b no genuine 
word for a thousand. 

Tlui gendera ia Bosque grammar are distinguishtd only in 
tba verbal forms, w whkb the sex of the person addressed is 
indKated l^ a special suffix ; so that estokit means, “ 1 do not 
know it ”; but to a woman one lays also: eztakinat, “ 1 do not 


know it, oh woman 1 ” To a man one says: eztakiai (ior ez- 
takikat), “ I do not know it, oh man 1 ’’ moreover, certun dialectic 
varieties have a respectful form : eztakizui, I do not know it, 
you respectable one,” from which also a childidi form is derived, 
eziakichui, “ I do not know it, oh child 1 ” 

The Basque conjugation appears most complicated, since it 
incorporates not only the subject pronouns, but, at the same 
time, the indirect and direct complement. Each transitive form 
may thus offer twenty-four variations—“ he gives it,” “he 
gives it to you,” “ he gives them to us,” &c., &c. Primitively 
there were two tenses only, an imperfect and a present, which 
were distinguished in the transitive verb by the place of the 
personal .subject element: dakigu, “ we are knowii^ it ” (gu, 
i.e. we), and ginaki, “ we were knowing it ”; in the intransitive 
by a nasalization of the radicul: ntz, “ 1 am ” ; nintz, “ 1 was.” 
In modem times a conjectural future has been derived by adding 
tk; suffix ke, dakiket, “ 1 will, shall or probably can know it.” 
No proper moods are known, but subjunctive or conjunctive 
forms arc formed by adding a final«, as dakusat, “ I am looking 
at it”; dakusadm, “if I see it.” No voices appear to have 
been used in the same radical, so that there are separate transitive 
and intransitive verbs. 

In its present state Basque only employs its regular conjugation 
exceptionally ; hut it has developed, probably under the influence 
of nco-ljitin, a most extensive conjugation by combining a few 
auxiliary verbs and what may be called participles, in fact 
declined nouns : ikusten dut, “ 1 have it in .seeing,” “ 1 see it”; 
ikusikii dut, “ 1 have it to he seen,” “ I will see it,” &c. TBe 
principal auxiliaries are : izan, “ to lie ”; and ukan, “ to have ”; 
but edin, “ to can ”; eza, “ to be able ” ; egin, “ to make ” ; pan, 
“ to go ” ; eroan, “ to draw,” “ to move,” are also much used in 
this manner. 

The syntax is simple, the phrases are short and generally the 
order of words is: subject, complement, verb. The determinii^ 
element follows the determined : gizon handia, “ man great the ’ 
—the great man ; the genitive, however, precedes the iiomina- 
tive- gizonaren etchea, “ the man’s house.” Composition is 
common and it hirs caused several juxtaposed words to be 
combined and contracted, so that tliey are partially fused with 
one another—a process called polysynthclieisnt ; odn, “ cloud," 
and ots, “ noise,” form oduls, “ thunder ” ; belar, “ forehead," 
and uin, “ foot,” give belaiiu. “ knee,” front of the foot. The 
vocabulary is poor; general and synthetic words arc often 
wanting ; but particular terms abound. There is no proper 
term for “ sister,” but arreba. a man’s sister, is distinguished 
from dhitpa, a woman’s sister. We find no original words for 
abstract ideas, and God is simply “ the Lord of the high.” 

The vocabulary, however, varies extremely from place to 
place and the dialectic varieties are very numerous. Tlicy have 
been summed up by Prince L. L. Bonaparte as eight; these 
may be reduced to three principal groups: the eastern, com¬ 
prising the Souletine and the two lower Navarrese ; the central 
formed by the two upper Navarrese, the Guipuzcoan and the 
Labourdine; and the western, formed by the Biscayan, spoken 
too in Alava. These names are drawn from the territorial 
subdivisions, although the dialects do not exactly correspond 
with them. 

Eihnoiogy and Anthropology. —The earliest noti«s of the 
geography of Spain, from the 5th century b.c., represent .Spain 
as occupied by a congeries of tribes distinguished mainly a.s Iberi, 
Celtiberi and Celts. These had no col^on together, and unlras 
temporarily united against some foreign foe, were at war with 
one another and were in constant movement; the ruder tribes 
being driven northwards by ffie advancing tide of Mediterranean 
civilisation. The tribes in the souffi in Wlica had, accordii^ 
to Trogus and Strabo, written laws, poems of ancient date and 
a literature. Of this nothing hM reached us. We have only 
some inscriptions, legends on coins, marks on ^ttery and on 
mcgalithk monuments, in alphabets slightly differing, and 
belonging to six geographical distriela. These still awidt an 
interpreter; but they show that a like general language was once 
spoken throi^ ttie whole of Spain, add for a short distance on 
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the northern slope of the Pyrenees. The chancter of the kttsrs 
is cleariy of Levant or^n, but the particular alphs^iMs, to 
which each may be rdened, and their connexion, if any, with 
the Basque, are still undetennined. It was early remarked b}’ 
the classical scholars among the Basques after the Renaissance 
that certain names in the ancient toponymy of Spain, though 
transcribed by Greek and l.atin writers, f>. by foreigners, 
ignorant of the language, yet bear a strong resemUonce to actual 
place-iuunes in Basque (r.g. Iliberis, Iriberry); and in a few cases 
(Mondiculeia, Mendigorry ; Burn, CHoron) the site itself shows 
the reason of the name. Andres de Peza (1587), Lanamcndi 
(1760), Juan B. Erro (180b) and others had noted some of these 
facts, but it was W. von Humboldt (1821) who first aroused tlie 
attention of Europe to them. This greater extension of a people 
speaking a language akin to the Basque throughout Spain, and 
perhaps in Sicily and Sardinia, has been accepted by the majority 
of students, though some competent Basque scholars deny it; 
and the certain connexion of the Basques, either with the 
Iberians or Ccltiberians. whether in. race or language, cannot be 
said to i>e conclusively proved as long as the so-called Celtiberian 
mscriptions remain uninterprcted. (See also Iberians.) 

After so many centuries of close contact and interpenetration 
with other peoples, we can hardly expect to find a pure physical 
type among the present Basques. All that we can expect is to 
be able to differentiate them from their ne^hbours. The earliest 
notice wc have of the Basques, by Einhard (778), speaks of their 
wonderful agility. The next, the pilgrim of the Codex Calixtinus 
(12th century), say.s the Basques are fairer in face (fadf candt- 
diures) than the Navarrese. 

Anthropologists no longer rely solely on craniology, and the 
measurement of the skull, to distinguish race. The researches 
of Aransadi (1889 and 1905) and of Collignon ^1899) show them 
as less fair than northern Europeans, hut fairer than any of 
the southern races ; not so tall os the Scandinavians, Teutons 
or Briti.sh, but taller than their neighbours of southern races. 
There is no tendency to prognathism, as in some of the Celts. 
The profile is often very fine; the carriage is remarkably upright. 
Neither markedly brachycephalous nor dolichocephdous, the 
skull has yet certain peculiarities. In the cimj unction of the 
whole physical qualities, says Collignon, there is a Basque type, 
differing from all those he has studied in Europe and northern 
Africa. There are differences of t5rpe among themselves, yet, when 
they emigrate to South America, French and Spanish B^ques are 
known simply as Basques, distinct from all other races. 

On the origin of the Basques, the chief theories are :—(ijthat 
they arc descended from the tribes whom the Greeks and Latins 
called Iberi ; (2) that they belong to some of the fairer Berber 
tribes (“ Eurafrican.” Hervb) and through the ancient Libyans, 
from a people depicted on the Egyptian monuments; (3) tlie 
Atlantic theory, tliat they lielong to a lust Atlantic continent, 
whose inhabitants were represented by the Guanches of the 
Canary Islands, and by a fair race on the western coast of Africa ; 
(4) that they are an indigenous race, who have never hod any 
greater extension than then: present quarters. 

The remains of prehistoric races hitherto discovered in Spain 
throw little light on the subject, but some skulls found in south¬ 
eastern Spain in the age of metal resemble the Basque skulls of 
Zaraus. 

The megalitliic remains, the dohnens, menhirs, cromlechs and 
stone circles are said to resemble more closely those of northern 
Africa than the larger renuuns of Brittany and of the British 
Isles. Aristotle tells us that toe Iberi fixed obelisks round toe 
tomb of each warrior in number equal to the enemies he had 
slain (Poll!. viL c. a. 6), but proof is wanting that these Iberi 
were Basques. 

Iberian inscriptions have been found on the so-called taros 
dc guisando, rude steme hulk or boats, on other monaments of 
northern Spam and in ancient sepulchres; some of these 
figores, e,g. at the Com de las Santas in Murcia, recall the 
p^sical type of the modem Basques, but they are associated 
wiUi others of very varied types. 

Of toe religum of the Basques anterior to Christianity, bttot 
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is certainly known. The few notices we have point to a wpoh^ 
of toe dements, the sun, the moon and the morning and 
to a bdief in the immortality of the unbumt and unlmried bod}[; 
The custotn of the eouvade, attributed by Strabo to toe Cantabn, 
is unknown among the modem Ba^ues, As elsewhere, the 
Romans assimilated Basque local deities to their Own pantheon, 
thus we find Deo Bas^ixo (Baigony) and Ueramcarrtseks 
in Latin inscriptions. But the name whkto the Basques them¬ 
selves give to toe Deity is Jaineoa, Jasmgoikoa, which may mean 
lord or master. Lord of the high; but in the dialect of RonesJ, 
Goikoa means “the moon,” and Jmngaiiokoa would mean 
“ Lord, of the moon.” The term Jaun, lord or master, Ekkeko 
Jaunt, the lord or master of the house, is applied to every 
housetolder. 

There is no aid to be got from folk-tales; none can be con¬ 
sidered exclusively Basque and tlie literature is altogetoer too 
modem. The first book printed in Basque, the Lingme Vas- 
conum Pnmttae, the poems of Bernard d’kichepBre, is dated 
1545. The work which is considered the standard of the language 
is tte Protestant translation of the New Testament matk' Iqr 
Jean de Liyarmguc, under the auspices of Jeanne d'Albret, and 
printed at La Rochelle in 157!. Tlie paslurah's are open-air 
dramas, like the moralities and mysteries of the middle ages. 
They are derived from French materials ; but a dandng-cliorui, 
invariably introduced, and other parts of the mise~ensein«, 
point to possibly earlier traditions. No MS. hitherto discovered 
is earlier than the i8tli century. The giwter part of the other 
literature is religious and translated. It is only recently that a 
real literature h^ been attempted in Basque with any success. 

In spite of this modernity in literature there are other matters 
which show how strong the conservatism of the Basques really 
is. Thus, in dealing with the language, the only true measure 
of the antiquity of toe race, we find that all cuttmg instruments 
are of stone ; that the week has only three days. There are also 
other survivals now last disappeoxing. Inst^ of the plough, 
the Basques used toe laya, a two-pronged short-handled steal 
digging fork, admiraUy adapted to small properties, where 
labour is abundant. They alone of the peoples of western 
Europe have preserved specimens of almost every cla.ss of dance 
known to pnmitive races. These sue (1) animal (or possiUy 
totem) dances, in which men personate animals, toe bear, the 
fox, toe horse, &c.; (2) dances to represent agriculture and toe 
vintage performed with wine-skins; (3) toe simple arts, such os 
weaving, where the dancers, each hiding a long coloured ribbon, 
dance round a pole on whkto is gradually formed a pattern like a 
Scotch tartan ; (4) war-dances, as the sword-dance and otoers ; 
(5) religious dances in procession before the Host and before 
toe altar; (6) ceremonial dances in which both sexes take part 
at the b^inning and end of a festival, and to welcome dis¬ 
tinguished people. How large a port these played in the life of 
toe peo[fie, and toe value attached to them, may be seen in toe 
vehement defence of the religious dances by Father Larramendi, 
S.J., in his Coragrafia de Guipmcoa, and by toe large sums paid 
for toe privilege of dancing toe first Saui Basque on toe stage at 
toe close of a PastoraU. 

The old Basque houseis toe product of a land where stone and 
timber were almost equally abundant. The front-work is of 
wood wito carved beams; the balconies and huge over-han|^ 
roof reosU the Swiss chalet, but the side and walls are of 
stone often heavily buttressed. The cattle occupy the ground- 
floor, and the first storey is reached often by.em outside staircase. 
The carven tombstones with their ornsntents resemble those of 
Celtic countries, and are found also at Bologna in Italy. 

In customs, in institutions, in administiation, in civil .ud 
political life there k no one ti^ that we can say is peculiarly 
and oedusivriy Basque; but their whole system taken toj^tbv 
marks them off turn other peoffle and especially from totir 
neighboun. 

CAerackr.—Hie meet madeed featune in toe Basque charwrter 
are an inteoK self-respect, a- ptide d race and an lobstiai^ 
conservatism. Mnch has bm written is ridkttle iof toe claim 
of all Basques to be nbUcrbut it.waa a fact both in the kusaof 
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spun, in the fuetos and in practice. Every Basque freeholder 
(vteine) could prove himself noble and thus eligible to any office. 
They are not a town race; a Basque village consists of a few 
houses; the population lives in scattered habitations. They 
do nut fear solitude, and this makes them excellent emigrants 
and missionaries. They are splendid seamen, and were early 
renowned as whale fishermen in the Bay of Biscay. They were 
the first to establish the rod-fishery off the coast of Newfound¬ 
land. They took their full part in the colonization of America. 
Basque names abound in the older colonial families, and Basque 
newspapers have been published in Buenos-Aires and in Los 
Angeks, California. As soldiers they are splendid marchers; 
they retain the tenacity and power of endurance which the 
Romans remarked in the Iberians and Celtiberiuns. They are 
better in defence than in attack. The failure to take Bilbao 
was the turning-point in both Carlist wars. In civil institutions 
and in the tenures of property the legal position of women was 
Very high. The eldest bom, whether boy or girl, inherited the 
ancestral property, and this not only among the higher classes 
but among the peasantry also. In the fueros an insult done to 
a woman, or in the presence , of a woman, is punished more 
severely than a similar offence among men. Tliis did not 
prevent women from working as hard as, or even harder than, 
the men. All authors speak of the robust appearance of the 
women-rowers on the Bidassoa, and of those who loaded and 
unloaded the ships in Bilbao. 

Institulions .—In their municipal institutions they kept the old 
Roman term respuUtea for the eivitas and the territory belonging 
to it. All municipal officers were elective in some form or oilier, 
and there is hardly any mode of election, from universal suffrage 
to nomination by a single person chosen by lot, that the Basques 
have not tried. The municipalities sent deputies to the juntas or 
parliaments of each province. These assemblies took place 
originally in the open air, as in other parts of the Pyrenees, under 
trees, the most celebrated of which is the oak of Guernica in 
Biscay, or under copses, as the fiilzaar in the French Pays Basque. 
The Cortes of Navarre met at Pamplona. Delegates from the 
juntas met annually to consider the common interests of the three 
provinces. Besides the separate municitiaiities and the juntas, 
there were often associations and assemblies of three or five towns, 
or of three or four valleys, to preserve the special privilege or for 
the special needs of each. Hence was formed a habit of self- 
government, the practice of legislative, judicial and administra¬ 
tive functions, which resulted gradually in a code of written or 
unwritten laws embodied in the fueros or fors of each province, 
and the carlas-purblos of the towns. In form these ft 4 *ros or 
charters arc often grants from the lord or sovereign ; in reality 
they are only a confirmation or codification of unwritten cus¬ 
tomary laws in practice among the people, the origin of which 
is lost in antiquity. The kings ^ Castile, of Spain and of Navarre 
were obliged at their accession, «ther in person, or by deputy, to 
swear to observe these fueros ; and this oath was really kept. 
While the cortes were trampled upon and absolutism reigned both 
in Spain and in France, the Ba^ue fueros were respected; in 
Spain to the middle of the tqth century and in France down to 
the Revolution. The fueros thus observed made the Basque 
provinces a land apart {uua tierra apartada), a self-governing 
republic (ana verdadera auUmomia), un^r an absolute monarchy, 
to which, however, they were always loyal. And this independ¬ 
ence was acknowle^ed, not only in local, but also in international 
and European treaties, as in art. 15 of die treaty of Utrecht 1713. 
So the act of the 3rd of June 1876, which assimilated the Basque 
Provinces to the rest of Spain, acknowledged the true self- 
government which they had enjoyed for centuries. 

The ciRumstances and metliods which enabled the Basques to 
preserve this independenoc were, first, the itolatkn caused by 
their peculiar language; next, the mountainous and easily- 
defended natuR of the country, its comparative poverty and the 
possession of a aea-hoard. 111(60 there were the rights and the 
safeguards which the fueros themselves gave against encroach¬ 
ments. Therightswen:—freedom (rf election to all offices and to 
the juntas; exemption from all forced militaiy service except for 


the defence of the country and under their own officers; and 
payment beforehand exacted for all service beyond their own 
frontiers (this did not of course exclude voluntary service of 
individuals in the Spanish or French armies). Then there was 
free trade with foreign nations,and especially between the Basques 
of both nations. The customs frontier of Spain really began on 
tlie Ebro. Then no decree or sentence of the royal autl^ties 
could have effect in the provinces except countersigned by the 
junta. Otherwise the resisting and even the Idlltng of a royid 
officer was no murder. But cbiefest of all the safeguards was 
the provision that no tax or contribution should be levied or paid 
to the crown till all petitions had been heard* and wrongs re¬ 
dressed ; that such a vote should be the last act of the junta or 
cortes, and the money should be paid not as a demand of right or 
a tax, but as a free gift and above all a voluntary one. It was 
paid in a lump sum, and the repartition and levying were left 
rntirely in the hands of the junta and the municipalities. 

As a further precaution against the inroads of absolutism, no 
lawyer was allowed to be a deputy to the junta and all clergy 
were likewise excluded. The Basques considered that men of 
these professions would be always on the side of tyranny. One 
lawyer (letrado) was present at the juntas for consultation on the 
points of law, but he was not allowed to vote. So strictly was 
this observed that after the battle of Vitoria in 1813, when it was 
difficult to get together a quorum for the reorganization of the 
country, the letrado, though one of the most active and influential 
members in consultation, was not allowed to vote. 

The relations between Church and State among the Bas{juc.s 
have been very remarkable. They are a highly religious people, 
eminently conservative in their religious practices. In religion 
alone, through Ignatius de Loyola of Guipiizcoa and Francis 
Xavier of Navarre, they liave left their mark upon Europe. Tliey 
liave kept the earliest form of Cluistian marriage and of the 
primitive order of deaconesses, forgotten elsewhere in the West. 
The feast of Corpus Christi instituted by Pope Urban IV. (1262) 
still appears in Basque almanacs as Phesta-berria, the New Feast. 
The earliest notice that we have of them speaks of their liberality 
to the clergy ; yet with all this religious conservatism tliey have 
never allowed themselves to be priest-ridden. They constantly 
resisted the attempts of the crown to force upon them the 
authority of the Spanish bishops. When Ferdinand the Catholic 
came to Biscay in 1477 to swear to the fueros, he was compelled 
to send back the Inshopof Pamplona whom he had brought with 
him. No strange priest could enter the town when the junta was 
sitting, and in some places if a deputy was seen speaking to a 
priest before a session he lost his vote for that day. The bishops 
had no share in ecclesiastical patronage in Guipuzcoa ; all was in 
the hands of the king, of the nobles or of the municipalities, or 
else tlie priests were chosen by competitive examuiation or 
elected by the people. They would not allow the priest to inter¬ 
fere with the games or dances, and when the drama was forbidden 
in all Spain in 1757 by the authority of the Spanish bishops, the 
cortes of Navarre compelled the king to withdraw the order. 

Fora stranger coming from lands of larger farms and apparently 
higher cultivation, the agriculture of the Basques seems poor, but 
the old scattered homesteads show a sense of security that has 
been lacking in many parts of Spain; and the Basques have shown 
great adaptaliility in suiting tlieir agriculture to new conditions, 
helped by the presence of the courts at San Sebastian and 
Biarritz. When the old self-sufficient village industries declined, 
in coiuequence of the invention of machimry and manufacture 
elsewhere, the Basques entered at once upon emigration to the 
agricultund parts of die Americas, and the result has been that 
the Basque Ih’oi’inces and the Pays Basque probably have never 
been more prosperous than they are now, and perhaps a new 
Eskual-herria and a new Eskuora are being built up in the distant 
lands to which they are such valued immigrants. 

Bibliography. —For so restricted a literature the Essal fune 
bihliograpkie ie la langm basque, by Julien Vinson (Paris, iSgij, 
with the volume of additions and corrections, 1898, is practically 
exhaustive, and Is a mine of infemnation on the principal works. 
See also for the language, A. Oihenart, NoHlia ulriusque Vaseontos 
(Parto. 1638 and i^), 4to.. oh. xiv. ;'Vl Ledase, Manml it la 
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JaiifM })Mqy» (ToulODse, 1826) ; C Hibary, Ban twr h Intfue 
bnqtte {1866)^ traxislated Ixom the Hungarian by Julien Vinson 
(Paris, 1877J; W. J. Van Eys, Grammaire comparu des tUaltcles 
basques (Pans, London, Amsterdam, 1879) ; Prince L. L. Bonaparte. 
Le Verbs basque en tableaux (London, 1864-1869) ; J, Vinson, 
articles in Retaie de liuptuHque (Paris, 1867-19^); L'AbM 
Ithurry, Grammaire basque (Baypnne. i8i}jp-igo6); Ur H. Scbuc- 
hardt. Die Enlstehun^ der beiugsformen its BasMschen (Wion. 1893); 
W, J, Van Kyn, Dictionnaire basque-franfais (Paris, 1873) ; R. M. de 
Aaknc, Dicctonario vasenufado espaPol-franfais (Tours, 1906); 
Mmumenta I.inguae Ibericae, edidit Aemilius Hubner, foL (Berlin, 
1893) (texts and introduction good ; analysis and interpretation 
faulty). Other works oi interest on various subjects are Went- 
wortii Webster, Basque Legends (London, 1877 and 1870) ; Puyol y 
Camps, " La Epigraphia Numismatica Iberica," in tomo xvi, of 
Bolotin de la Real Academia de la Hsstoria (Madrid, 1890), (for geo- 
erapliicai distribution of the alphabets); T. de Aransadi, lil Pueblo 
Buskalduna, P.studto de Antropohgia (San Sebastian, X889); and 
the same author's lixisle uiia rasa Euskara ? Stis caracteres aiitro- 
pologicos (loo.l): La Tradition au pavs basque (I'aris, 1899), (a 
ccdlection of papers by Iceat authorities) ; J iilien Vinson, Les 
Basques el Ic pays basque (Paris, i88a), a sufficient survey for the 
general reader ; the same auUior's Le EM - Lore du pays basque 
(I'aris, 1883), treats of the Pastorales and embraces the wliole 
Folk-Lore; Le Codex de Saini-Jacqttes de Compostella, lib, iv. (Paris, 
1882), by K. P, F, Fita and J. Vinson, gives the first Basque vocabu¬ 
lary ; Les Coutumes gincrales gardees et observdes au pais de 
baillage de Labour! (Bordeaux, 1700); (I. Cflphe-Galliard, Le Paysan 
basque d travers les dges (Paris, 1905) ; Pierre Yturbide, Lr Pays de 
Ixdxturd avanl tySq (Bayonne, 1903), (for the time of the English 
dominatiun) ; Henry O'Shea, La 'J'innbe basque (Pau, 1889), (v^u- 
able lor the com]>arisun of Basque and Celtic sepulchral ornament). 
See also the bilihography to BAsyi L 1 'kovincks. (\V. Wii,; J. Vn,) 

BASRA (written also Bitsra, Bassora and Bussora), the 
name of a vilayet of Asiatic Turkey,and of its capital. Thevilayet 
has an area of 16,470 sq. m., formed in 1884 by detaching the 
Southern districts of the Bagdad vilayet. It includes the great 
marshy districts of the lower Euphrates and Tigris, and of their 
joint stream, the .Shatt el-Arab, and a sanjak on the western 
shore of the Persian Gulf. A settled population is found only 
along the river lianks. Except the capital, Basra, there are no 
towns of importance. Koma, at the junction of the two great 
rivers ; Amara on the Tigris ; Shatra on the Shatt el-Hat canal, 
connecting the Tigris and Euphrates; Nasrieh, at the junction 
of that canal with the Euphrates and Suk esh-Sheiukh, on the 
lower reaches of the Eiuphrates, are the principal settlements, 
with a population varying from 3000 to 10,000 or somewhat 
less. Along the Shatt el-Arah and the lower reaches of the 
Ti(^ and Euphrates there arc vast plantations of date-palms, 
which produce the finest dates known. Here and there are found 
extensive rice-fields ; liquorice, wheat, barley and roses are also 
cultivated in places. But in general the ancient canals on 
which the fertility of the country depends have lieen allowed to 
go to ruin. The whole land is subject to inundations which 
render settled agriculture impracticable, and the population 
consists chiefly of nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes whose 
wealth consists in herds of buffaloes, horses, sheep and goats. 
lEe principal exports are wool, dates, cereals, gum, liquorice- 
root and horses. aThe climate is humid and unh^thy. TTie 
population is e.stimated at about 300,000 almost exclusively 
Moslems, of whom three-quarters are Shi'ita. There are about 
4000 jews and perhaps 6000 Christians, omimg ivbom are 
reckoned the remains of the curious sect of Sababans or 
Mandaeans, whose headquarters are in the neighbourhood of 
Suk esh-Sheiukh. 

The capita] of the vilayet, also called Basra, is situated in 
47° 34' E. long, and 33“ N. lat, near the western bank of the 
Shatt el-Arab, about 55 m. h-om the Persian Gulf. The town 
proper lies on the canal d-Assar about ij to 3 m. W. of the Shatt 
d-Aiab. There are no puUic buildings of importance. The 
houses are meanly built, partly of sun-dried and partly of burnt 
bricks, with fiat roofs surrounded by parapets. The bazaars 
are miserable structures, covend vrith mats laid on rafters of 
date trees. The streets ate irregular, narrow and unpa'ved. 
The greater part of the area of the to'wn b occupied by gardens 
and plantations of palm-trees, intersected 1^ a number of little 
camJs, demised twice dady 'with the ebb and flow of the tide, 
ahkh riscE here about 9 ft.' These canals are na'vigated by small 


boats, called Mlm (plttr. a^m), nsembting dugcuts in form, 
but light and grac^. At high-tide, accordinf^, the town 
presents a very attractive ^ipearonoe, but at low-ti^, when the 
mud banks are exposed, it seems dir^ and repulsive, and the 
noxious exhalations are extremely trying. The whole region b 
subject to inundations. The town itself b unhealthy and 
strs^ers especially are apt to be attacked by fever. Basra b 
the port of Bagdad, with which it has steam communication by 
an ^glish line of river steamers weekly and also by a Tutkt^ 
line. The Shatt el-Arab is deep and broad, easily rtavtgable for 
ocean steamers, and there is weekly communication by passenger 
steamer with Indb, while two or more freight lines, which 
take passengers, connect Basra directly with the Mediterranean, 
and with European and British ports. It b the great date port of 
the world, and the dates of Basra are regarded as the finest in the 
market. Besides dates the principal articles of export are wool, 
horses, liquorice, gum and attar of roses. The annual value of 
the exports is aiipmximatcly ^1,000,000 and of the imports a 
little more. The foreign trade is almost exclusively in the tiands 
of the Englisli, but of late the Germans have liegun to enter the 
market, and the Hamburg-American line of steamers has estab¬ 
lished direct communication. Since 1898 there has been a 
British consul at Ba.sra (liefore that time he was a representative 
of the Indian government). E'rance and Russia also maintain 
consular establishments at Basra. The settled population of 
Basra is probably under 50.000, but how mucli it is impossible 
to estimate. It is a heterogeneous mixture of all the nations 
and religions of the East—Turks, Arabs, Persians, Indians, 
Armenians, Chaldaeans and Jews. Of tlie latter there ore about 
iqoo, engaged in trade and commerce. E'owest in number are 
the Turks, comprising only the officials. Most numerous are the 
Arabs, chiefly Shi'ites. Tlie wealtluest and most influential 
personage in the capital and the vilayet b the nakib, or marshal 
of the nobility (i.e. descendants of the family of the prophet, 
who are entitled to wear the green turban). Basra is a station 
of the Arabian mission of the Dutch Reformed Church of America. 

History .—The original city of Basra was founded by the 
caliph Omar in a.d. 636 a'finut 8 m. S.W. of its present site, on 
the edge of the stony and pebbly Araliian plateau, on an ancient 
canal now dry. The modern town of Zolieir, a sort of health 
suburb, occupied by the villas of well-to-do inhabitants of 
Ba.sTa, lies near the ruin mounds which mark the situation of 
tlie ancient city. In the days of its prosperity it rivalled Kufa 
and Wash in wealth and size, and its fame is in the tales of the 
Arabian Nights. With the decay of the power of the Abbasid 
caliphate its importance declined. The canals were neglected, 
communication witli the Persian Gulf was cut off and finally 
the place was abandoned altogether. The present city was 
conquered by the Turks in 1668, and since that period has been 
the scene of many revolutions. It was taken in 1777 after a 
siege of eight months by the Persbns under Sadik Khan. In 
about a year it fell again into the hands of the Turks, who were 
again deprived of it by the sheik of the Montefik (Montafiq) 
Arabs. The town was in the October following recovered by 
Suleiman Pasha, udio encountered the sheik on the banks of 
the Euphrates and put him to flight; it has since remained in 
the hands of the Turks. {]. p. Pr.) 

BASS, the name of a family of Knglbh brewers. The founder 
of the firm, William Hass (h. 1730), was originally a carrier, 
one of his chief clients being Benjamin Printon, a Burton-on- 
Trent brewer. By 1777 Bass had saved a little money, and seeing 
the growing demand for Barton beer he started as a brewer 
himself. The principal market for Burton beer at that time was 
in St Petersbu^, whither the beer could be sent by water direct 
from Burton sda the Trent and Hull, and William Bass managed 
to secure a tiflerable share of the large Russian orders. But in 
1823 the Russian government plac^ a prohibitoiy duty on 
Burton ales, and the Burton brewers were forced into cultivating 
the home market. William Bass opened up a connexion with 
London, and established a fairly profitelHe home. A 

misunderstanding between the East India Company and the 
London brewers who were the pnprietors of Hodgion's India 
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Pale Ale, at that time the standard drink of Englishmm in tiic 
East, resulted in Bass being asked to supply a brer which would 
withstand the Indian climate and be generally suitable to the 
Indian market. After a series of experiments he produced 
what is still known as Bass's pale ale. This new and lighter 
beer at once t>ecame popular all over India, and Bass's firm 
became the largest in Burton. After William Bass’s death the 
business was carried on by his son, M. T. Bass, and then by his 
grandson, Michael Thomas Hass (1799-1884). In 1827 a vessel 
Uden with Bass's beer was wrecked in the Irish Channel. A 
large proportion of the cargo was however salved and sold at 
Liverpool where it met with great approval in the local market, 
and trough this chance circumstance the firm opened up a 
regular trade in the north-west of England and Ireland. “ Bass ” 
was, however, litde drunk in London till 1851, when it was 
supplied on draught at the Exhibition of that year, since which 
time its reputation has lieen world-wide. In 1880 the business 
was tumecl into a limited liability company. Michael Thomas 
Bass, liesides actively conducting and extending the firm's 
operations, was a man of great public spirit and philanthropy, 
and the towns of Burton and Derby are largely indebted to his 
munificence. He took a keen interest in all rprestions affecting 
the welfare of the working classes, and was largely instrumental 
in securing the almlition of imprisonment for debt. On his death, 
prior to which he had taken into partnership Messrs Ratcliff and 
Gretton, two of the leading officials of the brewery, converting 
the business into a limited company known as Messrs Boss, 
Ratcliff & (iretton. Ltd., the control of the firm passed to his 
sons, Michael Arthur Bass and Hamar Bass (d. 1898). Michael 
Arthur Bass (18,^7-1909), after twenty-one years in parliament as 
mcmlicr first tor .Stafford, then for two divisions of Staffordshire, 
was in i88fi raised to the peerage as Baron Burton ; by a special 
patent of 1897 the peerage descended to his daughter, Nellie, 
the wife of Mr J. E. Baillie of Dochfour, the liaronetcy descend¬ 
ing to lus nephew W. A. Hamar Ba.ss (b. 1879). 

BASS (the same word as “ base,’* and so pronounced, hut 
influenced in spelling by the Ital. basso), deep, low; esf)ecially in 
music, the lower part in the harmony of a composition, the 
lowest male voice, or the lowest-pitched of a class of instruments, 
as the lia-ss-clarinet. 

Bass or bast (a word of doubtful origin, pronounced ias) is the 
fibrous bark of the lime tree, used in gardening for tying up 
plants, or to make mats, soft plaited baskets, Ac. Basswood is 
the American lime-tree, Tilia Amrrirana ■, white basswood is 
T. heterophylla. 

The name bass is also given toafish closely resembling the perch. 

BASSA, a province of the British protectorate of Northern 
Nigeria, occupying the angle made by the meeting of the Benue 
river with the Niger. It has an area of 7000 sq. n'., with a 
pipulution estimated at about one and a half millions. It is 
bounded N. by the Benue, W. by the Niger, S. by the frontier of 
Southern Nigeria, and E. by the province of Muri. The province 
is heavily forested, and is estimated to he one of the richest of 
the protectorate in natund products. It has never been pene¬ 
trated by Moslem influence, and is inhabited in the greater part 
by woriike and unruly pagans. Early in the 16th centuiy the 
Igbira (Okpoto or Ibt>) were one of the most fxiwerful pagan 
peoples of Nigeria and had their capital at Iddah. At a later 
periiKl the Bossas conquered the western poition of the state 
and the Munshn the eastern, while the Okpoto still held the 
south and a wedge-shaped district partially dividing the Munshis 
and Bassas. The Bassa.s are a very remarkable pa^ race who 
permeate the entire protectorate of Northern N^ena, and arc to 
be found in small colonies in almost every province. They are 
clever agriculturists, naturally peaceful and industrious. The 
Munshis, though also good agriculturists, are a warlike and most 
unruly race, as are also the Okpoto. 

The districts which now comprise the province of Bassa came 
nominally under British control in 1900, but up to the year 1903 
administrative authority was confined to the western half with 
Dekina ^in 7° 3' E., 7* 41' N.) for its capital. In December of 
1903 a disturbimce resulting in the murder of the British resident 


led to the despatch of a military expedition, and as a result of 
the operations the frontiers of the districts under control were 
extended to the borders of the Munshi country in about 8“ E. 
The western portion of the province, occupied by friendly and 
[leaceful tribes upon the Niger, has been organized for administra¬ 
tion on the same system as the rest of the protectorate. Courts 
of justice are operative and taxes arc peacefully collected. The 
Okpoto, however, remain turbulent, as do their neighbours the 
Munshis. Spirits, of which the importation is forbidden in 
Northern Nigeria, are freely smuggled over the border from 
Southern Nigeria. Arms and powder are also imported. Hie 
slave-trade is still alive in this district, and an overland route for 
slaves is believed to have been established through eastern Bassa to 
the Benue. In consequence of the natural wealth of the province, 
there ore trading establishments of the Niger Company and of 
Messrs Holt on the Niger and Benue, and colonies of native traders 
have penetrated the country from the north. Roman (atholic 
and Protestant missions are establLshed at Dekina and Gbehe. 

BAflSANO, JACOPO DA POMTE (1510-1392), Venetian 
painter was bom at Bassano. He was educated by his father, 
who was himself an artist, and then completed his studies at 
Venice. On the death of his father he returned to Bassano and 
settled there. His subjects were generally pieasants and villagers, 
cattle and landscapes, with some portraits and historical designs. 
His figures are well designed, and his animals and landscapes 
have an agreeable air of simple nature. His compositions, though 
they have not much eloquence or grandeur, have abundance of 
force and truth ; the local colouis are well observed, the flesh- 
tints are fresh and brilliant, and hLs chiaroscuro and perspective 
are unexceptionable. He is said to have finished a great numlxT 
of pictures ; but his genuine works are somewhat rare and 
valuable—many of those which are called originals lieing copies 
either by the sons of Bassano or b) others. Bassano’s style 
varied considerably during his lifetime. He naturally was at 
first a copier of his father, but his productions in this style are 
not of great value. He was then strongly attracted by the 
lightness and beautiful colouring of Titian, and finally adopted 
the style which is recognized as his own. Although he painted 
few great pictures, and preferred humble subjects, yet his altar- 
piece of the Nativity at Bassano is estimated highly by the best 
judges, and in Lanzi’s opinion is the finest work of its class. 

BASSANO, a city of Venetia, Italy, in the province of Vicenza, 
24 m. N.E, of Vicenza and ,30 m. N. of Padua by rail, at the foot 
of the Venetian Alps. Pop. (igoijtown, 7553; commune, 15,097. 
It is well situated upon the Brenta, which is here spanned by a 
covered wooden bridge, and commands fine views. The castle, 
erected by the Ezzelini in the 13th century, lies in the upper 
portion of the town, above the river ; a tower, erected by a 
member of the same family, is a conspicuous feature. 'The 
museum and cathedral and some of the other churches contain 
pictures by the da Ponte family (16th and early 17th century), 
sumamed Bassano from their birth-place; Jacopo is the most 
eminent of them. 'Ihe museum also contains drawings and 
letters of the sculptor Antonio Canova. The church of S. 
Francesco, begun in the 12th century in the Lombard Roman¬ 
esque style, was continued in the 13th in the Gothic style. 
Some of the houses have traces of paintings on their facades. 
In the itth century Eccelin, a German, obtained fiefs in this 
district from Conrad II. and founded the family of the Ezzelini, 
who were prominent in the history of North Italy in the 13th 
and 14th centuries. Bassano apparently come into existence 
about A.D. 1000. Its possession was disputed between Padua 
and Vicenza ; it passed for a moment under the power of Gian 
Galcazzo Visconti of Milan, who fortified it. At the beginning 
of the 15th century it went over to Venice; its industries 
flourished under Venetian government, especially its printing- 
press and manufacture of majolica, the latter of which stffl 
continues. On the 8th of September 1796 an action was fought 
here between the French and the Austrians, in which the French 
were victorious. (T. As.) 

BA88ABAB or Bassaraba, the name of a dynasty in Rumania, 
whidi ruled Walachia from the dawn rif its histc^ until 1658. 
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cultivated in places. But in general the ancient canals on 
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go to ruin. The whole land is subject to inundations which 
render settled agriculture impracticable, and the population 
consists chiefly of nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes whose 
wealth consists in herds of buffaloes, horses, sheep and goats. 
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root and horses. aThe climate is humid and unh^thy. TTie 
population is e.stimated at about 300,000 almost exclusively 
Moslems, of whom three-quarters are Shi'ita. There are about 
4000 jews and perhaps 6000 Christians, omimg ivbom are 
reckoned the remains of the curious sect of Sababans or 
Mandaeans, whose headquarters are in the neighbourhood of 
Suk esh-Sheiukh. 

The capita] of the vilayet, also called Basra, is situated in 
47° 34' E. long, and 33“ N. lat, near the western bank of the 
Shatt el-Arab, about 55 m. h-om the Persian Gulf. The town 
proper lies on the canal d-Assar about ij to 3 m. W. of the Shatt 
d-Aiab. There are no puUic buildings of importance. The 
houses are meanly built, partly of sun-dried and partly of burnt 
bricks, with fiat roofs surrounded by parapets. The bazaars 
are miserable structures, covend vrith mats laid on rafters of 
date trees. The streets ate irregular, narrow and unpa'ved. 
The greater part of the area of the to'wn b occupied by gardens 
and plantations of palm-trees, intersected 1^ a number of little 
camJs, demised twice dady 'with the ebb and flow of the tide, 
ahkh riscE here about 9 ft.' These canals are na'vigated by small 


boats, called Mlm (plttr. a^m), nsembting dugcuts in form, 
but light and grac^. At high-tide, accordinf^, the town 
presents a very attractive ^ipearonoe, but at low-ti^, when the 
mud banks are exposed, it seems dir^ and repulsive, and the 
noxious exhalations are extremely trying. The whole region b 
subject to inundations. The town itself b unhealthy and 
strs^ers especially are apt to be attacked by fever. Basra b 
the port of Bagdad, with which it has steam communication by 
an ^glish line of river steamers weekly and also by a Tutkt^ 
line. The Shatt el-Arab is deep and broad, easily rtavtgable for 
ocean steamers, and there is weekly communication by passenger 
steamer with Indb, while two or more freight lines, which 
take passengers, connect Basra directly with the Mediterranean, 
and with European and British ports. It b the great date port of 
the world, and the dates of Basra are regarded as the finest in the 
market. Besides dates the principal articles of export are wool, 
horses, liquorice, gum and attar of roses. The annual value of 
the exports is aiipmximatcly ^1,000,000 and of the imports a 
little more. The foreign trade is almost exclusively in the tiands 
of the Englisli, but of late the Germans have liegun to enter the 
market, and the Hamburg-American line of steamers has estab¬ 
lished direct communication. Since 1898 there has been a 
British consul at Ba.sra (liefore that time he was a representative 
of the Indian government). E'rance and Russia also maintain 
consular establishments at Basra. The settled population of 
Basra is probably under 50.000, but how mucli it is impossible 
to estimate. It is a heterogeneous mixture of all the nations 
and religions of the East—Turks, Arabs, Persians, Indians, 
Armenians, Chaldaeans and Jews. Of tlie latter there ore about 
iqoo, engaged in trade and commerce. E'owest in number are 
the Turks, comprising only the officials. Most numerous are the 
Arabs, chiefly Shi'ites. Tlie wealtluest and most influential 
personage in the capital and the vilayet b the nakib, or marshal 
of the nobility (i.e. descendants of the family of the prophet, 
who are entitled to wear the green turban). Basra is a station 
of the Arabian mission of the Dutch Reformed Church of America. 

History .—The original city of Basra was founded by the 
caliph Omar in a.d. 636 a'finut 8 m. S.W. of its present site, on 
the edge of the stony and pebbly Araliian plateau, on an ancient 
canal now dry. The modern town of Zolieir, a sort of health 
suburb, occupied by the villas of well-to-do inhabitants of 
Ba.sTa, lies near the ruin mounds which mark the situation of 
tlie ancient city. In the days of its prosperity it rivalled Kufa 
and Wash in wealth and size, and its fame is in the tales of the 
Arabian Nights. With the decay of the power of the Abbasid 
caliphate its importance declined. The canals were neglected, 
communication witli the Persian Gulf was cut off and finally 
the place was abandoned altogether. The present city was 
conquered by the Turks in 1668, and since that period has been 
the scene of many revolutions. It was taken in 1777 after a 
siege of eight months by the Persbns under Sadik Khan. In 
about a year it fell again into the hands of the Turks, who were 
again deprived of it by the sheik of the Montefik (Montafiq) 
Arabs. The town was in the October following recovered by 
Suleiman Pasha, udio encountered the sheik on the banks of 
the Euphrates and put him to flight; it has since remained in 
the hands of the Turks. {]. p. Pr.) 

BASS, the name of a family of Knglbh brewers. The founder 
of the firm, William Hass (h. 1730), was originally a carrier, 
one of his chief clients being Benjamin Printon, a Burton-on- 
Trent brewer. By 1777 Bass had saved a little money, and seeing 
the growing demand for Barton beer he started as a brewer 
himself. The principal market for Burton beer at that time was 
in St Petersbu^, whither the beer could be sent by water direct 
from Burton sda the Trent and Hull, and William Bass managed 
to secure a tiflerable share of the large Russian orders. But in 
1823 the Russian government plac^ a prohibitoiy duty on 
Burton ales, and the Burton brewers were forced into cultivating 
the home market. William Bass opened up a connexion with 
London, and established a fairly profitelHe home. A 

misunderstanding between the East India Company and the 
London brewers who were the pnprietors of Hodgion's India 
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Pale Ale, at that time the standard drink of Englishmm in tiic 
East, resulted in Bass being asked to supply a brer which would 
withstand the Indian climate and be generally suitable to the 
Indian market. After a series of experiments he produced 
what is still known as Bass's pale ale. This new and lighter 
beer at once t>ecame popular all over India, and Bass's firm 
became the largest in Burton. After William Bass’s death the 
business was carried on by his son, M. T. Bass, and then by his 
grandson, Michael Thomas Hass (1799-1884). In 1827 a vessel 
Uden with Bass's beer was wrecked in the Irish Channel. A 
large proportion of the cargo was however salved and sold at 
Liverpool where it met with great approval in the local market, 
and trough this chance circumstance the firm opened up a 
regular trade in the north-west of England and Ireland. “ Bass ” 
was, however, litde drunk in London till 1851, when it was 
supplied on draught at the Exhibition of that year, since which 
time its reputation has lieen world-wide. In 1880 the business 
was tumecl into a limited liability company. Michael Thomas 
Bass, liesides actively conducting and extending the firm's 
operations, was a man of great public spirit and philanthropy, 
and the towns of Burton and Derby are largely indebted to his 
munificence. He took a keen interest in all rprestions affecting 
the welfare of the working classes, and was largely instrumental 
in securing the almlition of imprisonment for debt. On his death, 
prior to which he had taken into partnership Messrs Ratcliff and 
Gretton, two of the leading officials of the brewery, converting 
the business into a limited company known as Messrs Boss, 
Ratcliff & (iretton. Ltd., the control of the firm passed to his 
sons, Michael Arthur Bass and Hamar Bass (d. 1898). Michael 
Arthur Bass (18,^7-1909), after twenty-one years in parliament as 
mcmlicr first tor .Stafford, then for two divisions of Staffordshire, 
was in i88fi raised to the peerage as Baron Burton ; by a special 
patent of 1897 the peerage descended to his daughter, Nellie, 
the wife of Mr J. E. Baillie of Dochfour, the liaronetcy descend¬ 
ing to lus nephew W. A. Hamar Ba.ss (b. 1879). 

BASS (the same word as “ base,’* and so pronounced, hut 
influenced in spelling by the Ital. basso), deep, low; esf)ecially in 
music, the lower part in the harmony of a composition, the 
lowest male voice, or the lowest-pitched of a class of instruments, 
as the lia-ss-clarinet. 

Bass or bast (a word of doubtful origin, pronounced ias) is the 
fibrous bark of the lime tree, used in gardening for tying up 
plants, or to make mats, soft plaited baskets, Ac. Basswood is 
the American lime-tree, Tilia Amrrirana ■, white basswood is 
T. heterophylla. 

The name bass is also given toafish closely resembling the perch. 

BASSA, a province of the British protectorate of Northern 
Nigeria, occupying the angle made by the meeting of the Benue 
river with the Niger. It has an area of 7000 sq. n'., with a 
pipulution estimated at about one and a half millions. It is 
bounded N. by the Benue, W. by the Niger, S. by the frontier of 
Southern Nigeria, and E. by the province of Muri. The province 
is heavily forested, and is estimated to he one of the richest of 
the protectorate in natund products. It has never been pene¬ 
trated by Moslem influence, and is inhabited in the greater part 
by woriike and unruly pagans. Early in the 16th centuiy the 
Igbira (Okpoto or Ibt>) were one of the most fxiwerful pagan 
peoples of Nigeria and had their capital at Iddah. At a later 
periiKl the Bossas conquered the western poition of the state 
and the Munshn the eastern, while the Okpoto still held the 
south and a wedge-shaped district partially dividing the Munshis 
and Bassas. The Bassa.s are a very remarkable pa^ race who 
permeate the entire protectorate of Northern N^ena, and arc to 
be found in small colonies in almost every province. They are 
clever agriculturists, naturally peaceful and industrious. The 
Munshis, though also good agriculturists, are a warlike and most 
unruly race, as are also the Okpoto. 

The districts which now comprise the province of Bassa came 
nominally under British control in 1900, but up to the year 1903 
administrative authority was confined to the western half with 
Dekina ^in 7° 3' E., 7* 41' N.) for its capital. In December of 
1903 a disturbimce resulting in the murder of the British resident 


led to the despatch of a military expedition, and as a result of 
the operations the frontiers of the districts under control were 
extended to the borders of the Munshi country in about 8“ E. 
The western portion of the province, occupied by friendly and 
[leaceful tribes upon the Niger, has been organized for administra¬ 
tion on the same system as the rest of the protectorate. Courts 
of justice are operative and taxes arc peacefully collected. The 
Okpoto, however, remain turbulent, as do their neighbours the 
Munshis. Spirits, of which the importation is forbidden in 
Northern Nigeria, are freely smuggled over the border from 
Southern Nigeria. Arms and powder are also imported. Hie 
slave-trade is still alive in this district, and an overland route for 
slaves is believed to have been established through eastern Bassa to 
the Benue. In consequence of the natural wealth of the province, 
there ore trading establishments of the Niger Company and of 
Messrs Holt on the Niger and Benue, and colonies of native traders 
have penetrated the country from the north. Roman (atholic 
and Protestant missions are establLshed at Dekina and Gbehe. 

BAflSANO, JACOPO DA POMTE (1510-1392), Venetian 
painter was bom at Bassano. He was educated by his father, 
who was himself an artist, and then completed his studies at 
Venice. On the death of his father he returned to Bassano and 
settled there. His subjects were generally pieasants and villagers, 
cattle and landscapes, with some portraits and historical designs. 
His figures are well designed, and his animals and landscapes 
have an agreeable air of simple nature. His compositions, though 
they have not much eloquence or grandeur, have abundance of 
force and truth ; the local colouis are well observed, the flesh- 
tints are fresh and brilliant, and hLs chiaroscuro and perspective 
are unexceptionable. He is said to have finished a great numlxT 
of pictures ; but his genuine works are somewhat rare and 
valuable—many of those which are called originals lieing copies 
either by the sons of Bassano or b) others. Bassano’s style 
varied considerably during his lifetime. He naturally was at 
first a copier of his father, but his productions in this style are 
not of great value. He was then strongly attracted by the 
lightness and beautiful colouring of Titian, and finally adopted 
the style which is recognized as his own. Although he painted 
few great pictures, and preferred humble subjects, yet his altar- 
piece of the Nativity at Bassano is estimated highly by the best 
judges, and in Lanzi’s opinion is the finest work of its class. 

BASSANO, a city of Venetia, Italy, in the province of Vicenza, 
24 m. N.E, of Vicenza and ,30 m. N. of Padua by rail, at the foot 
of the Venetian Alps. Pop. (igoijtown, 7553; commune, 15,097. 
It is well situated upon the Brenta, which is here spanned by a 
covered wooden bridge, and commands fine views. The castle, 
erected by the Ezzelini in the 13th century, lies in the upper 
portion of the town, above the river ; a tower, erected by a 
member of the same family, is a conspicuous feature. 'The 
museum and cathedral and some of the other churches contain 
pictures by the da Ponte family (16th and early 17th century), 
sumamed Bassano from their birth-place; Jacopo is the most 
eminent of them. 'Ihe museum also contains drawings and 
letters of the sculptor Antonio Canova. The church of S. 
Francesco, begun in the 12th century in the Lombard Roman¬ 
esque style, was continued in the 13th in the Gothic style. 
Some of the houses have traces of paintings on their facades. 
In the itth century Eccelin, a German, obtained fiefs in this 
district from Conrad II. and founded the family of the Ezzelini, 
who were prominent in the history of North Italy in the 13th 
and 14th centuries. Bassano apparently come into existence 
about A.D. 1000. Its possession was disputed between Padua 
and Vicenza ; it passed for a moment under the power of Gian 
Galcazzo Visconti of Milan, who fortified it. At the beginning 
of the 15th century it went over to Venice; its industries 
flourished under Venetian government, especially its printing- 
press and manufacture of majolica, the latter of which stffl 
continues. On the 8th of September 1796 an action was fought 
here between the French and the Austrians, in which the French 
were victorious. (T. As.) 

BA88ABAB or Bassaraba, the name of a dynasty in Rumania, 
whidi ruled Walachia from the dawn rif its histc^ until 1658. 
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foUowE the crest-line of the nuia conge. Forts guard the upper 
valleys of the Nive and the Aspe, ak>% which run impotent 
passes into Spain. The general chrection of the rivers of the 
department is towards the north-west. The streams almost all 
meet in the Adour through the Gave de Fau, the Bidouze, and 
the Nive. In the north-east the two Xaiys flow directly to the 
Adour, which th^ join in Landes. In the south-west the 
Nivelle and the Bidassoa flow directly into the sea. The lower 
course of the Adour forms the boundary between Basses-Pyre- 
n^cs and Landes; it enters the sea a short distance bdow 
Bayotme over a shifting bur, which has often altered the position 
of its mouth. The Gave de Pau, a larger stream than the Adour, 
passes Pau and Orthez, but its current is so swift that it is only 
navigable for a few miles alrove its junction with the Adour. 
On the left it receives the Gave d’Oloron, formed by the Gave 
trOssuu, descending from the Me du Midi, and the Gave d’As^re, 
which rises in Spain. An important affluent of the Gave 
d'Oloron, the Saison'or Gave de Maul^on, descends from the 
Pic d’Orhy. From the Pic des Escaliers, which rises above the 
forest of Iraty, die Bidouze descends northwards ; while the 
forest, tliough situated on the soudiem slope of the chain, 
forms a part of French territory. The Nive, a beautiful river of 
the Basque countr), takes its rise in Spain ; after flowing past 
St Jean-PLed-de-Port, formerly capital of French Navarre and 
fortified by Vauban to guard the pass of Roncevaux, it joins the 
Adour at Bayonne. The Nivelle also belongs only jiartly to 
France and ends its course at St Jean-de-Luz. The Buiussoa, 
which is only imjMirtunt os forming part of the frontier, contains 
the fk des Faisans, where tlie treaty of the Pyrenees was con¬ 
cluded (1659), and debouches between Hendaye (France) and 
Fuenterrabia (Stmin). 

The climate of the dei>artment is mild and it has on abundant 
rainfidl, partly due to the west wind wliich drives the clouds 
from tlic gulf of Gascony. The spring is rainy ; the best seasores 
are summer and autumn, the heat of summer being moderated 
by tile sea. The winters are mild. The air of Pau agrees with 
invaUds and delicate constitutions, and St Jean-de-Luz and 
Biarritz are much frequented by winter visitors. 

Lespite extensive tracts of uncultivated land, the department 
is mainly agricultural. Maize and wheat arc the chief cereals ; 
potatoes, flax and vegetables are also preKluced. Pasture is 
abundant, and horses, cattle, sheep and pigs arc largely reared. 
Tlie vine is grown on the lower slopes sheltered from the north 
wind, the wines of Juranfon, near Pau, being the most renowned. 
Of the fruits grown, chestnuts, cider-apples, and pears are most 
important. About one-thirteenth of the dcfrartment consists of 
wiKxls, a very small [iroportion of which belong to the govern¬ 
ment, the rest to the communes and private individuals. 

The department furnishes salt,builaitig-sLoiic,and otherquarry 
products. There are mineral springs at Eaux-Bonnes, Eaux- 
Chaudes, Cambo-les-liains (resorted to by the Basques on St 
John's Eve), St Christau, and Salies. At Tjt Boucau, m. from 
Bayonne, there are laige metallurgical works, the Fargej i/e 
VAdour, and chemical works. Tlie manufactures of the depart¬ 
ment include woollen caps and sashes, cord slippers, chocolate, 
and paper, and there are also tanneries, saw- and flour-milis. 
“ Bayonne liams ” and other table delicacies are prepared at 
Orthez. There is a considerable fishing population at Bayonne 
and St Jean-de-Luz. Bayonne is.the principal port. Exports 
consist chiefly of timber, mine-props, minereds, wine, salt and 
resinous products. Coal, minerals, phosphates, grain and wool 
arc leading imports. The iateriur commerce of the department 
is, however, of greater importance to its inhabitants; it takes 
the form of exchange of pre^ucts between the regions of mountain 
and plain. The i^way lines of Bosses-Pyr^i^s, the chief of 
which is that from Bayoiuw to Tonloute via Orthez and Pau, 
belong to the Southern C ompany. The Adour, the Nive and 
the ^ouie are navi^^e on th«r lower courses. The depart¬ 
ment has five arrondissements—Pau, Bayonne, Oloron, Orthez 
and Mauldon, divided into 41 .cantons and 559 communes. It 
constitutes tlK diocese of Bayonne, comes within Uie educational 
cucumscription (acadMw*) of Bwdeaux and belongs to the 


district of tte XVIII. army corps. Pau, the capital and teat 
of a court of appeal, Bayonne, Olomn, Biaotitz, Orthes, Eaux- 
Bonnes, and ^ Jean-de-Luz are the prind]^ towns. The 
foUowii^ places are also of interest;—Les^, which bos a chnrch 
of the isth and ibth century, once a cathedral; Montanir, vrith 
a stronghdd built in i,Vfo hy Gaston Phoebus, count of Fdx 
and viscount of Bdun ; and Sauveteire, a town finely situ¬ 
ated on the Gave d’Oloron, with an old bridge, remains of a 
feudal castle, and a church in the Romanesque and Gothic 
styles. 

BASSET, or Bassette, a French game of cards played five 
persons with a pack of fifty-two caids. Once very popular, it is 
now ptactically obsolete. It is said to be of 'Venetian origin 
and to have been intrcxiuced into France by Justiniani, the 
ambassador of Venice in the second half of the 17th century. 
It resemliies lansquenet (y.a.) in a general way, in that it is 
played between a banker and several punters, the players winning 
or losing according as cards turned up match those already 
exposed or not. 

BASSET HORN (Fr. for dt basset, or ear de hassette ; Ger. 
tiassethorn, Basskom ; Ital. como di bassetto), a wood-wind 
instrument, not a “ horn,” memtier of the clarinet family, of 
which it is the tenor. The basset horn 
consists of a nearly cj’lindrical tube 
of wood (generally cocus or box-wood), 
having a cylindrical bore and ter¬ 
minating in a metal bell wider than 
that of the clarinet. For convenience 
in reaching the keys and holes, the 
nuKlcrn instrument is usually bent or 
curved either near tlie mouthpiece or 
at the bell, which is turned upwards. 

The older models were bent in the 
middle at an obtuse angle, and hod at 
the bottom of the lower joint, near 
the bell, a wooden block, inside which 
the bore was reflexed, and bent down 
U|X)n itself.' The basset horn has 
the same fingering as the clarinet, 
and corresponds to the tenor of that 
instrument, l)eing pitched a fifth below 
tlie clarinet in C. The alto clarinet in 
Eh is often substituted for the basset 
horn, especially in military bunds, 
but the instruments differ in three 
particulars :—(i) The basset horn has 
a metal bell instead of tlie pear- 
shaped contracted bell of tlie alto 
clarinet. {2) TTie bore of the liasset 
bom is wider than that of the alto 
clarinet in E|i, or of die tenor clarinet 
in F. (3) The tulie of the basset 
hom is longer than that of the clarinet, 
and contains four additional long 
keys, worked by the thumb of the 
right hand, which In the clarinet 
is only used to steady the instru¬ 
ment. These keys give tlie basset hom an extended 

compass of two tones downwards to F whereas the 



Fio. t. 

(From Dhot02ra]:^t<i lent by 
M. Victor MBhitloib) 


Eb clarinet only extends to G P j and the F clarinet to 
A (actual sounds). This brings the compau 

of the basset hom to a range of four octaves from 



I An instrumeiit of this tyiic, stamped ” K. Gmser, S. Wiemer, 
Dtesden." fi in ths ooUsetum oi the Rev. F. W. Galpin, of Hatflda 
Broad Oak. 
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Like the clarinet, the basset hom is a transposing instrument, 
its music being written a fifth higher than the actual sounds. 
The treble clef is used in notation for all but the lowest register. 
The technical capabilities of the basset hom are the same as for 
the clarinet, except that the extra low notes from A to F (actual 
sounds) can only be intoned slowly and staceiUa; the notes of 
the upper register f)eing better represented in the clarinet are 
seldom used in orchestral music. 

Tlic tone of the basset horn is extremely reedy and rich, 
especially in the mcdiiini and low registers ; the tone colour is 
similar to that of the- clarinet without its brilliancy ; it is mellow 
and sensuous, but slightly sombre, and therefore well adapted for 
music of an elegiac funereal character. 

'ITie bas.sel horn tiouiisbed mainly in Germany, where at the 
end of the i8th century it was the favourite solo instrument of 
many celebrated instrumentalists, such as tizerny, David, Lotz, 
Springer, &c. Among the great masters, Mozart seems to have 
Iteen foremost in hie appreciation of this beautiful instrument 
In lii.s Keijuiem, the reed family is representeil by two basset 
horns having independent parts, and two ba.s.soons. Mozart has 
al.so used the instrument with great effect in his opera La Clemenza 
lit Titii, where lie has written a fine obbligato lor it in the aria 
■' Non piu di Flori”; in Zauberfiote; and in chamber music, viz. 
short adagio for two basset horns and bassoon, and another fur 
two clarinets and three basset horns (Scries lo of Breitkopf 
lliirter.s complete edition). Beethoven employed it in his 
Prometheus overture. Mendelssohn used it in military music, 
and in two concerted pieces for clarinet and basset hom with 
pianoforte accompaniment, in F and D min., opp. 113 and 114. 
dedicated to Heinrich and (arl Biirmann. 

'ITie arcliely(ies of the basset hom are the .same as those of the 
clarinet (r/.c.). Tlie Inissct horn was the outeome of the desire, 
prevailing during the iblh and 17th t*nturie.s, to obtain complete 
families of instruments to play in concert. The invention of the 
Imsset burn in t77o is attributed to a clarinet maker of Passaii, 
named Horn, whose name was given to the lastrument; by a 
misnomer, the liasset hom became known in Italy as corm di 
hasseUo, and in France ns cor de basset. In 1783, Theodore Lotz of 
I’ressbuiT! made some modifications in the instmment, which was 
iurther improved by two in.strumentalists of Vienna, Anton and 
Johann .Stadicr, and finally in 1813 by Iwan Mueller, a famous 
rlurincttist, who invented the alto clarinet in Kh from the basset 
horn, by giving the latter a construction and fingering analogous 
to those of the clarinet in Bt>. which he took as his m^el, instead 
of the clarinet in C. 

See |. G. It. Bnekoten, .inweismig zm Ktarinette, nebst einer 
kmzt« .thhandtiiHg ithet das Basstt-llnru. with illustration, p. 37 
(U-ipiig, Bn-itkopl & Hartel. 1803); Iwao Mueller. Anweisung 
ZM Mr netien Clarinetle und der Ctartnette-allo. nebst einigen Berner- 
kiingen fU) liislrumenlenmacher (Leipzig. Freidrich Hofmeister, 
iHzti. with illustrations; Gottfried Wclicr, " tllx'r (■liirinette und 
Bicssctliorn." Cdiitia. Bund xi. pp. 35-57 (Mainz. 1834); Wilhelm 
Alteiiliiirg, Dir C.larinelte, ikre l-.nlstiiuug und Entmeketung biz zur 
fetzUeit in akustisiher, lecknucher u. musikalis< her /ienekMfig (Heil- 
uronn, 1004). pp. 10-33 ; good lieliogravures of early liasset honis in 
Desrrifrtive CiUati'gue of the Musical instruments at the Royal Military 
Exhibition, London, 1890, compiled liy Capt. C. R. Dav (1801), pi. v. 

(K.S.) 

BA88I. LAURA MARIA CATBRINA (1711-1778). an Italian 
lady eminently distinguished for her learning, was Ixim at 
Bultigua in 1711. On acixiunt of her extraordinary attainments 
she received a doctor’s degree, and was appointed professor in the 
philosophical college, where she delivered public lectures on 
experimental philusoplty till the time of her death. She was 
elected member of many literary soiileties and carried on an 
extensive correspondence with the most eminent European men of 
letters. She was well acquainted with classical literature, as well 
as with that of France and Italy. In 1738 she married Giuseppe 
Verrati, a physician, and left several children. She died in 
1778. 

' Cantor Lectures on .ynsical Instruments, their Construction and 
Cafialrilities. by A, }, Hipkms, p. 13: Henri Lavoix, Hittairc de 
tinsZrtmentatioH depait ti seiziime ziicle jiaqn'i nos jotzn (Pans, 
1878), 00 p. 133 the date is given as 1777. 


BA88I, UQO (1800-1849), Italian patriot, was bom at Cento, 
and received his early education at Bolo^. An unhappy tove 
affair induced him to become a novice in the Bamabite order 
when eighteen years old. He repaired to Rome, where he led a 
life of study aiid devotion, and entered on his ministry in 1833. 
It ms- as a preacher that he became famous, his sermons attract¬ 
ing large crowds owing to their eloquence and genuineenthusiasm. 
He lived chiefly at Bologna, but travelled all over Italy preaching 
and tending the poor, so poor himself as to be sometimes almost 
starving. On the outbreak of the revolutionary movements in 

1848, when Pope Pius IX. still appeared to be a Liberal and an 
Italian patriot, Bassi, filled with national enthusiasm, joined 
General Durando’s papal force to protect the frontiers a.s army 
chaplain. His eloquence drew fresh recruits to the ranks, and he 
exercised great influence over the soldiers and people. When the 
pope discarded all connexion with the national movement, it was 
only Bassi who could restrain the Bolognese in their indignation. 
At Treviso, where he had followed Guidotli’s volunteers against 
the Austrians, he received three wounds, delighted to shed his 
blood for Italy (12th of May, 1848). He was taken to Venice, and 
on his recovery he marched unarmed at the head of the volunteers 
in the fight at Mestre. After the pope’s flight from Rome end the 
proclamation of the Roman republic, Bassi took part with 
Garibaldi’s forces against the French troops sent to re-establish 
the temporal power. He exposed his life many times while 
tending the wounded under fire, and when Garib^di was forced 
lo leave Rome with his volunteers the faithful monk followed him 
in his wanderings to San Marino. When the legion broke up 
Garibaldi escaped, but Bassi and a fellow-Garibaldian, Count 
Livraghi, after endless hardships, were captured near Comacchio. 
On being brought liefore the papal governor, Bassi said : “ I am 
guilty of no crime save that of being an Italian like yourself. I 
tave risked my life for Italy, and your duty is to do good to those 
who have suffered for her.” The governor would liavc freed the 
prisoners; but he did not dare, and gave them over lo an Austrian 
officer. They were escorted to Bologna, falsely charged before a 
court-martial with having been found with arms in their hands 
(Bassi had never borne arms at all), and shot on the 8th of August, 

1849. Bussi is one of the most beautiful figures of the Italian 
revolution, a gentle unselfish soul, who, although unusually gifted 
and accomplished, had an almost childlike nature. His execution 
excited a feeling of horror all over Italy. 

Countess Martincniso gives a charming sUetcli of his life in her 
llaliart Characters (snd ed., London. 1901) ; see also Zironi. Vila 
del Padre Ugo Bassi (Bologna. 1879); F. Venosta. " TTgo Bassi, 
Mnrtire di Bologna," in the Pantheon dei Martiri Ualiani (Milan, 
i8 ('.3). (L. V.») 

BASSIANUS, JOANHBS, Italian jurist of the r3th century. 
Little is known of his origin, hut he is said by Dirolus de Tocco to 
have licen a native of Cremona. He was a professor in the law 
school of Bologna, the pupil of Bulgarus {q.v.). and the master of 
Azo {q.v.). The most important of his writings which have been 
preserved is his Summary on the Auihettiica, which Savigny 
regarded as one of the most precious works of the school of the 
Gloss-writers. Joannes, as he is generally termed, was remark¬ 
able for his talent in inventing ingenious forms for explaining his 
ideas with greater precision, and perhaps tiis most celebrated 
work is his “ Ijiw-Tree,” which he entitled Arbor Arborum, and 
which has been the subject of numerous commentaries. The 
work presents a tree, upon the branches of which the various 
kinds of actions are arranged after the manner of fruit. The 
civil actions, or acliones strieti juris, being forty-eight in number, 
are arranged on one side, whilst the equitable or praetorian 
, actions, in number one hundred and twenty-one, are arranged on 
the other side. A further scientific division of actions was made 
by him under twelve heads, and by an ingenious system of 
notation the student was enabled to class at once eadi of the 
civil or praetorian actions, as the case might he, under its proper 
head in the scientific division. By the side of the tree a few 
glosses were added by Joannes to explain and justify his classifica¬ 
tion. His Lectures on the Pandeets and die Cede, which were col¬ 
lected by his pupUNicolaua Furiosus, halve unfortunately perished. 
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BASSOMPIERBI, FHANQOU DE (1579-1646), li^ch 
courtier, son of Christophe de Bassompierre (1547-1596), was 
bom at the castle of Harrouel in Lorraine. He was descended 
from an old family which had for generations served the dukes of 
Burgundy and Ixinaine, and after being educated with his 
brothers in Bavaria and Italy, was introduced to the court of 
Henry IV. in 1598. He became a great favourite of the king and 
shared to the full in the dissipations of court life. In 16^ he 
took part in the brief campaign in Savoy, and in 1603 fought in 
Hungary for the emperor against the Turlts. In 1614 he assisted 
Marie de' Medici in her struggle against the nobles, but upon her 
failure in 1617 remained loyal to the king Louis XIII. and assisted 
the royalists when they routed Marie’s supporters at Ponts-de-C6 
in 1620. His services during the Huguenot rising of 1621-22 won 
for him the dignity of marshal of France. Hr was with the army 
of the king during the siege of La Rochelle in 1628, and in 1620 
distinguished him.self in the campaign against the rebels of 
Languedoc. In 1615 Bassompierre had purchased from Henri, 
due de Rohan (157(^-1638), the coveted position of colonel- 
general of the Swiss and Orisons; on this account he was sent to 
raise troops in Switzerland when Louis Xlll. marched against 
Savoy in 1629, and after a short campaign in Italy his military 
career ended. As a diplomatist his career was a failure. In 
1621 he went to Madrid as envoy extraordinary to arrange the 
dispute concerning the seizure of the Valteline forts by Spain, 
an(d signed the fruitless treaty of Madrid. In 1O25 he was sent 
into Switzerland on an equally futile mission, and in 1626 to 
London to .secure the retention of the Catholic ecclesiastics and 
attendants of Henrietta Maria, wife of Charles I. The personal 
influence of Henry IV. had deterred Bassompierre from a marriage 
with t'harloUc de Montmorency, daughter of the constable 
Montmorency, afterwards princcssc dc IMndd, and between 1614 
and 1630 he was secretly married to Louise Marguerite, widow of 
Francois, prince de Conti, and through her became implicated in 
the plot to overthrow Richelieu on the “ Day of Dupes ” 1630, 
His share was only a slight one, but his wife was an intimate 
friend of Marie de’ Medici, and her hostility to the cardinal 
aroused his suspicions. By Richelieu’s orders, Bassompierre was 
arrested at Senlis on the 2Sth of February 1631, and put into the 
Bastille, where he remained until Richelieu’s death in 1643. On 
his rclca.se his oflices were re.storcd to him, and he pajssed most of 
his time at the castle of Tilliires in Normandy, until his death on 
the i2th of October 1646. He left a son, Francois de la Tour, by 
the iwincesse de Conti, and an illegitimate son, Louis de Basssom- 
pierre, afterwards bishop of Saintes. His Minurires, which are an 
important source for the history of his time, were first pub¬ 
lished at Cologne in 1665. He also.left an incomplete account 
of his embassies to Spain, .Switzerland and F.ngland (Ctfleigne, 
if(68)and a number of discourses upon various subjects. 

The best edition of the M(moires Ls that issnied by the SiocRtf' de 
ITlistoirc dc France (Pans, 1S77); see also G. Tallciiiant des Kcaus. 
Historielles de la princesse de Coiiti, et du marlehal de Bassompierre 
(Paris, 1854-1860). 

BASSOON (Fr. basson ; Ger. Fagott; Ital. fagotto), a wood¬ 
wind iihstrument with double reed mouthpiece, a member of 
the oboe (?.».) family, of which it is the bass. The German and 
Italian names of the instrument were bestowed from-n fancied 
resemblance to a bundle of sticks, the bassoon being the first 
instrument of the kind to be doubled back upon itself; its direct 
ancestor, the bass pommer, 6 ft. in length, was quite straight. 
The English and French names refer to the pitch of the instru¬ 
ment as the bass of the wood-wind. 

The bassoon is composed of five pieces, which, when fitted 
together, form a wooden tube about 8 ft. long (93 in.) with a 
conical bore tapering from a diameter of 1) in., at the bell, to 
in. at the reed. The tube is doubled back upon itself, the 
shorter joint extending to about two-thirds of the length of the 
longer, whereby the height of the instrument is reduced to about 
4 ft. The holes are brought into a convenient position for the 
fingers by the device of boring them obliquely through the 
tlHckneas of the wood. The five pieces are :-^t) the beU ; (3) 
the long joint, forming the upper part of the instrument when 


played, althot^h its notes are the lowest in pitch; (3) the wing 
overlapping the long joint and having a projectii^ through 
which are bored three holes; (4) the butt or lower end of toe 
instrument (when played) contaiiung the double bote necessitated 
by the abrupt bend of the tube upon itself. Both bores ate 
pierced in one block of wood, the proiongatiun of the double tube 
iieing usually stopped by a flat oval pad of cork in toe older 
models, whereas the modem instruments have instead a 
U-shaped tube; (5) the crook, a narrow curved ntiital tube 
about 12 in. long, to which is attached the double reed farming 
the mouthpiece. 

The performer holds the instrument in a diagonal position; 
the lower part of the tulw (the butt joint) played by the right 
hand resting against his right thigh, and toe little tell, turned 
upwards, (xanting over his icit shoulder; a strap round the neck 
affords additional support. The 
notes are produced by means of 
.seven holes and 16, 17 or t() 
keys. The mechanism and finger¬ 
ing arc very intricate. Theo¬ 
retically the whole construction 
of the bas.s«on is imperfect and 
arbitrary, important acoustic prin¬ 
ciples being disregarded, but these 
mechanical defects only enhance 
its value as an artistic musical 
instrument. The player is obliged 
to rely very much on his car in 
order to obtain a correct intona¬ 
tion, and next to the strings no 
instrument gives greater scope to 
the artist. 

The tessoon has an eight fexit 
tone, the compass extending from 

Dh bass * to Ah treble 

Iff 

or in modern 

instruments by means of addi¬ 
tional mechanism to C or even 

F . These extra 

high notes are from their extreme 
sweetness called vox humana. 

The pitch of the bassoon ap¬ 
parently lies two octaves below 
that of the oboe, since the lowest 
note of both is B, but in reality 
the interval is only a twelfth, as 
may te ascertained by compairing 
their fundamental scales. On the 
bassoon the fundamental scale is Front view. Back view, 
that of F maj., obtained by o])en- pm j Bassoon witli 17 keys, 
mg and closing the holes : the Savory Model, 

notes downwards from F to (RiuUU, Cuu a Co.) 




are extra notes obtained by means of 


interlocking keys on the long joint, worked by the left thumb ; 
they have no counterpart on the oboe and do not belong to 
the fundamental scale of the bassoon. The fundamental scale of 
the oboe is that of C, although the compass has been extended a 


tone to Bh ■ Therefore the difference in pitch be¬ 

tween toe bassoon and the oboe is a twelfth. In the fint 


> At Wagner's Instigation, the wind-instrument maker, W. Heckd 
of Biebrich-atn-Rhein, made bassoons with an extra key, extending 
the compass downwards to A. 
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ngifter of the baaioon, seven semitones 



obiained, as stated above, by means of keys in the long joint and 
bell; the next eight notes (holes anti keys) each produce two 
sounds—the fundamental tone, and, by increased pressure of 
the breath, its harmonic octave. The remaining notes are 
obtained by cross fingering and by overblowi^ the notes of the 

fundamental scale a twelfth as far as Ab which 

forms the normal compa.ss. From A to Eb the vox kuntana notes 
are produced by the help of small harmonic holes opened by 
means of keys at the top of the wind joint; exception^ players 
obtain, without additioiul keys, two or more higher harmonic 
notes, which, hotvever, are only used by virtuosi. This then 
forms the intrient'' scheme of fingering for the l>a.ssoon, and in 
order to appreciate tlie efforts of such instrument makers as 
Carl Almennider in Germany, Tricbert and Jancourt in France, 
.Sax in llelgium, Cornelius Ward and Morton in England, to 
introduce im|)rovements based upon acoustic principles, it is 
nceessiiry to understand what these general principles are, and 
why they have liecn disregarded in the bassoon. In all tulies 
the note given by the vibrating air column is influenced directly 
by the length of the tulie, but very little, if at all, by the diameter 
of the Imre. The pitch, however, is greatly affected by the 
diameter of the opening, whether lateral or at the bell, through 
which the vibrating column of air is again brought into com¬ 
munication with the outer air. The tulie only sounds the normal 
note in projiortiim to its length, when the diameter of the lateral 
opening is e(inal to the internal diameter of the tube at the 
opening. As in most of our early wood-wind instruments the 
holes would in that aise have I wen too large to lie stopfied by the 
fingers, and key-mechanism wa.s still primitive, instrument- 
makers resorted to *lie cx|iedient of sulistituting a hole of smaller 
diameter nearer tlic mouthpiece for one of greater diameter in 
the position the hole should theoretically occupy. This import¬ 
ant principle was well understood liy the Romans, and perhaps 
even by the ancient Greeks, as is proved liy existing specimens 
of the aulos (y.w.) and by certain passages from the classics.' 

Another curious aaiustic. phenomenon bears upon the con¬ 
struction of wind instruments, and especially upon the lius.soun. 
When the diameter of the lateral oiiening or liell is smaller than 
that of the Ixirc, the portion of the tube below the hole, which 
should theoretically be as though non-existent, asserts itself, 
lowering the pitch of the note produced at the hole and damping 
the tone; this is iieculiurly noticealile in the A of the bassoon 

® j _ whose hole is much tno high and too small in 


diameter.* To cite an example of the scope of Carl Almenrader’s 
improvements in the bassoon, he readjusted the position of the 
\ hole, stopped by the third finger of tlie right hand, boring 
lower down the tube, not one large hole, but two of medium 
diameter, rov'ered by an open key to !» closed by the same finger 
from the accustomed position ; one of the.se A holes communi¬ 
cates witli tlie iiurrower Imre in tlie bull joint, and the other 
with the wider bore. The effect is a perfectly clear, full and 
accurate tone. Almenriider’s other alterations were made on 
the same principle, and prtaluccd an instrument more perfect 
mechanictuly and theorctii-ally than Savary’s, but lacking some 
of the characteristics of the bussoim. In Germany Almenrader’s 
improvements “ have been generally adopted and his model 
with i6 keys is followed by most makers, and notably by Heckel 
of Biebrkh.' 

I Macrobius in .Soma, Scip. lib. u. cap. 4. 5. 

* (>ott{ri«(l Wrlicr, '' Verbessetungen tics Fagotta,” in Cdcilia 
(Mainz. iSzj). vol. ii. p. u p 

“ See Traitf stir le ptr/n lionnement du hasson, avec t tableaux, par 
Ckatlet Atmnrtier fMavrnoe. Schott), and also the above mentioned 
.irticle l<v Gottfried Welter in Cdiitia, whose explanations are 
olaarei than those of the inventor. 

* For a description of the modem instrument see Victor Charles 
MafaUlon, CauJogue deseripH/ «f amalylirM du mutie mstrumental 
du Coneartmtoire JSoyai da Musigm (BraxcUei, T896), vol. ii. 
pp. Z7J-Z76. Ko. 999. 


The unwieldy boss pommeni of the ijth and i6th centuries 
led to many attempts to produce a more practical bass for the 
orchestra by doubling back the long tube of the instrument. 
Thus transformed, the pommer became a fagotto. The invention 
of the bMsoon or fagotto is ascribed to Afranio, a canon of 
Fevrara, in a work by his nephew, Theseus Ambrosius Albonesius, 
entitled IttirodueUo in ChoUaicam Linguom . , . et descriptio 
ac Simulacrum Pkagoti Afrmii (Pavia, 1539). The illustration 
of the instrument, showing front and bsude views (p. 170), taken 
in conjunction with the detailed description (pp, 33-38), at once 
disposes of the suggestion that the ph^otus of Afranio and the 
fagotto or bassoon were in any way related ; the author him^ 
is greatly puzzled as to the etymology of the word. The jduigotus 
in fact, resembles nothing so much as the musical curiosity 
known as fiute-d-bec d colonne;' but double and played by bellows, 
assigned by G. Chouquet to the i6th century. This flute con¬ 
sisted of a column, with base and capital, Iroth stopped, the vent 

the whistle being concealed within perforated brass boxes, 
in the upper and lower parts of the column. Afranio’s pliagotus 
consisted of two similar twin columns with base and capital 
containing finger-holes and keys ; between the columns in front 
WM a shorter column for ornament, and at the back of it another 
still shorter whose ca|atal could be lifted, and a sort of bellows 
or bag-pipe inserted by means of which the instrument was 
.southed. The first instrument was made, we are told, by 
Havilius of Ferrara, from Afraoio’s design." Mersenne,' who 
does riot seem to have any difficulty in understanding the con¬ 
struction of Afranio's phagotus, dues not consider him the 
inventor of the fagotto or bassoon, but of another kind of fagotto 
which he classes with the NeapoUtan sourdeline, a complicated 
kind of musette “ (see Bag-Pipe). Afranio’s instrument consists, 
he states, of two bassons its it were interconnected by tubes and 
blown by bellows. As in the sourdeline, these only speak when 
the springs (keys) are open. He disposes of Theseus Albonesius's 
fanciful etymology of the name by showing it to be nothing but 
^ French word foRot, and that it was applied because the 
instrument coasists of two or more “.flutes,” Ixiund or fagotees 
together. There is no evidence that the phagotus contained a 
reed, which would account for Mersenne calling the pipes flutes. 
Mersenne’s statements thus seem to uphold the theory that 
Afranio’s pl^otus was only a double flute d colonne with 
bellows. Evidence is at hand that in 1555 a contrabass wind 
instrument was well known as fagotto. In the catalogue of the 
musical instruments belonging to the Flemish band of Marie de 
Hongrie in Spain, we find the following ; “ Ala dichn prin^esa 
y b 1 dicho matoto dos ynstrumentos de miisica contrabaxos, que 
llaman fagotes, metidos en dos caos redemdas como parc^e por 
el dicho entrego.” “ 

Sigmund Schnitzer of Nuremberg (d. 1578), a maker of wind 
instruments who attained considerable notoriety, has been 

® As far as is known only llirw of these curious instruments am 
ill existence; two in tlu* inusouni of tin* Conservatoirt*. Parts, atid 
one in Hrnssels; all three Ixjar a trefoil as maker’s murk; the 
8ma]l<^t, in F, is reproduced in the Catah§;i(e of the Musicoi 
ftwnis exkiint$d at the Roval Afilitary Rxhibitiov. London, iStjo. hy 
Capt. C. R. Day (Ixindon. 1891), pi. iv. F. It is nlso descrit^ed (with¬ 
out illustration) in Maliillon’s Catalogue, p. 201, No. 189. The two 
flutes ui Paris, measuring 73 cm. and 94 cm., arc describiHl hy 
(lustuve Chouquet. Le Afusie du Conservatoire National de ATifsique 
— Catalogue descripHf et raisonni (Paris. 1884), Nos^ 409 and 410, 
p. 106. 

* An Italuu) trunslation of the dc.scription is given Count 

F. Valdridii in Afusttrgiana, No. 4 (Milano. 188:), “ II l^agotus 

di Afranio,’* p. 40 et seej. (without illustration). .\n illustration of 
the phagotus is given by W. T, von Wa.<dolewski in Oeseh. d. In- 
strutneniaimtesih im XVi. Jahrh. (Berlin. 1878), pi. v. and vi., text 
p. 74. 

’ See Vfiarmonie universeUe (Paris, 1636), j»art n. p. 305, 

* Ibid., illustrated and described, bk. v. p. 203. 

* See Edm. van der Straeten, Hitt, de la mnsi^ ott# Paye-Bat, 
voL vii pp. 433. 436.448. 

J* J* Quante, Frederick the Great's flute-master, gives 
France the credit of transforming the boml^rd ({x>mmcr) into 
the bassoon, and the schaimey inro oboe, nee. Versuch einer An- 
weisungdie Plate travereiire tm epieUn (Beriia, 17521, p. S4 and agi^ 
p.a4i.f6. 
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named as the probable author of the transformation of pommer 
into bassoon. 

We leurn from an historical work of the jSth century, that 
he was renowned “ almost everywhere ” as a maker of fagotte 
of extraordinary size, of skilful workmanship and pure intonation, 
speaking easily. Sdinitzer's instruments were so highly a{>- 
preciat^ not only all over Germany, but also in France and 
Italy, that he was kept continually at work producing fagatle 
for lovers of music.' 

An eartier chronicler of the artistic celebrities suid craftsmen 
of Nuremberg, Johann Neudorfer, writing in 154»),- names 
Sigmund Schnitzer merely as Pfeifentnarhir und Stt^ipfeijer. 
Had he been also noted a.s an Inventor of a new form of instru¬ 
ment, the fellow-citizen and contemporary chronicler would not 
have failed to note the fact. If Schnitzer had l>een the first to 
reduce the great length of the bass pommer by doubling the 
tube back upon itself, he would hardly have liecn handed down 
to posterity a-s the clever craftsman who made fagottos of extra¬ 
ordinary rise ; Doppelmaier, who chronicles in these eulogistic 
terras, wrote nearly two centuries after the supposed invention 
of tite fagotto, the value of which was realized later by retro- 
.spection. 

An explanation may perhaps be found in liisel's statement 
about the Deulscher Bassmt. which he distinguishes from the 
Hasson (our Ixtssoon). “ The Deutsche Bassons, Fagotte or 
ttombardi, os our German ancestors termed them, before music 
was clothed in Italian and French style, are no longer in use ’’ 
(Ki.sel wrote in jy.tK) “ and therefore it is unnecessary to wa.stc 
paper on them.’’ “ 'I'his refers, of course, to the bombard or bass 
pommer, the extraordinarily long instruments which Schnitzer 
made so successfully. From this it would seem that our bassoon 
was not of German origin. In the meanwhile we get a clue to 
the early history of the pommer in transition, but we find it 
under a different name in no way connected with fagotto. In 
order to shorten the unwieldy projxirtions of the tenor pommer 
in G, and to increase its portability, it was constructed out of a 
block of wood of rather more than double the diameter of the 
pommer, in which two bores were cut, communicating at the 
bottom of tlie instrument which was flat. The l)ell and the crook 
containing the double reed mouthpiece wem side by side at the 
top. This iastrument, which had six holes in front and one at 
tire liack as well as two keys, was known as the dtdeeian, dolcian, 
doufaine. and also in J-'rance us courtaud and in England as the 
curtail, cnrtttl,* curtail, fkc., being mentioned im 1582 —“ The 
common bleting musick of ye Drone, Hobius (Hautlx^) and 
Gurtoll." Tlie next stqr in the evolution producx'd the double 
curtail, a converted bass pommer an octave below the single 
curtail and therefore identical in pitch as in construction with 
the early fagotto in C. The instrument is .shown in fig. 2 , the 
reproductiim of a drawing in the MS. of The Academy of Armoury 
by Randle Ilolme,-' written some time before ib88. At the side 
of the drawing is the following description: “ A double curtaile." 

' J. G. Dopiwlmaicr, ffislorische Narhrichl vnn den Niirnheigi- 
scheu Mathematicis uitd KUnsllern (Niimlierg, iryi), p. 

• Set- " Nachrichten von Kiinstlera und Werldcuten Nfimbergs 
aus (lem Jahre 1549." in R. Eitelbcrgcr von Heiberg’s Quellen- 
schriften far Kunstgeschichte und Kunstteihnik des AJiUetalters 
(\'ienna, iBys), vols. viii.-x, 

• 5 iee J. ]. Eisel. Musicus auloiidaclus Oder det tick seUist infnrmie- 
rendeMusicus iEiiuit, 17.48), pp. 104 and too, and also J. Mattheson, 
JJas neu-erognete Orchester (Hamburg, 1713), " Busaon," from whom 
Eisel borrowed. 

• See the New English Dictionary, and Bateman upon Bartiiolinu.s, 
423. r. margin. 

» British Museum, liarL MS. 2034, fol. 20711, a refan-nce com¬ 
municated Iw AugustiuJKugheB-Hngh(!!i from liis valuable appendix 
to part iii. (Instrumental Music i^id Works on Music) ol a Catalogue 
of MU. Music in the British Museum (London, 1008-1909). Tlie 
•Appendix contains a list of tyjrieal musical instruments represented 
in iUttmianted MSS. ,ar descnlxkl is ether MSS. in the British Mnsenm, 
with iirief denemtion and lull references. 

' Compare &ndk Holme's double curtail with Uie dolcian in C, 
pi. vi. H. of Copt. C. R. Day's catalogue, and with a dolcian or single 
enrtaa by J. C. Denner In Paul de Wit’s XaUitog des Musihhistorischen 
Uuasstm von JMnf de Wit (Leipzig, 190.3). p. 127, No. 380. and 
ittusL p. Ml (CoUoctioa now traaaferied to Cologne). Cemsnit also 


Tl^ is double the faigneu of tingle, mentioaed du- rvi. n. 6 ’* 
(the MS. b^ins at ch. xviL of Iflc. 3) “and is ptoyed 8 notes 
deeper. It is as it were a pipes fixed in on(e) thick boss pipe, 
one much longer than the other, from the top of the lower comes 
a crooked ppe of brass in which is fixed a reed, throu^ it the 
wind posseth to make the instrument make a sound. It hath 
6 holes on the outside and one on that side next the man or back 
part and a brass keys, the highest called double La sol re, opd the 
other double B mi.” 

We may therefore conclude that the satirical name fagotto, 
presumably bestowed in Italy, since the French equivsient fogiit 
was never used for the basson, was not 
necessarily applied to the new form of 
pommer at the outset, but in any case 
before 1555 ; that the very term Pbagoto 
d'Afrottio, by which the instrument 
was known during its short fabulous 
existence, with its (iretended Greek 
etymology, presupposes the pre-exist¬ 
ence in Italy of another fagotto with 
which Afranio was acquainted, perhaps 
imperfectly. Afranio’s was the age of 
ingenious mcchaniciil devices a|)plied 
to musical instruments, many of which, 
like Afranio’s, being mere freaks, did 
not survive the inventor. A dfwument 
selected from the valuable archives 
published by F.dm. van dcr Straeten ^ 
suggests a satisfactory clue. In 1416 
l.ouis Willay, a musical instniment 
maker of Bruges, sold to Thili|i)ic le 
Bon a triple set of wood-wind instru¬ 
ments, i.e, “ 4 bomhardes. 4 douyaines ..... 

and 4 flutes,” to be .sent as a gift to 1688).” 

N colas 111 ., marquis of Ferrara. The (fvmn H«ri. mb. g»j4it. 
new instrument, the dnuyaine, wo may **““■* 

imagine, by its unu.sual appearance provoked the satirical 
wit of some courtier, and was henceforth known as fagotto. 
Just a century later Kavilius of Fcrrarn made Afranio’s first 
phagcitus from the inventor’s dcssign. 

The bassoon Itas been a favourite with all the great masters, 
excepting Handel. Beethoven uses the bassoon laigely in his 
.symphonies, writing everywhere for it independent parts of 
great beauty and originality. Bach, in his mass in B min., has 
parts for two bassooas. Mozart wrote a roncerto in HI* for 
Imssoon, with orchestra (Kochel, No. ^gi). Weber has also 
written a concerto for bassixm in F (oji. 75), scored for full 
orchestra. 

Sec also Edeiine Ozi, Nouvelle Msthode du Bassoon (J*aris, 1788 
and 181K1); 1 . B. J. Willent-Bordogny, Oran Meihodo comptsto per 
it Fagotto (Milan. 1044), with iltu.stiati(uis at cai'ly liassoons (Ensusli 
ccbtion, London, J. K. I.afl. ur & Son); Joscjih Frdlilidi, VM- 
stdndige Musikschule fiir atlr bevm Onkrsier gehraUchtirhe wichtigeve 
Instrwmsnte (many Jiractical illUKtratious) (t'olopne, Bonn, 1811); 
ailicje '* Biuisoon, ' by W. II. Stone and D. J. Bhdkley in Grove’s 
Dictionary of Musii and Musicians (zud ed.); article "FuBUtt” 
in Mendel's Musiknlischcs Conversaliims-Lexihon ; lor the history of 
the instrument, and oflts prototypes, see Omok and BoMHAan. 

(K. S.) 

BASSO-RELIEVO (Ital. for “ low rriief the term aj^ied to 
sculpture in which the design projects but slightly from the plane 
of the background. The relief may not project at idl from the 
original surfacp of the material, as in the sunken reliefs of the 
Egyptians, and may be nearly flat, as in the Pamithenaic pro¬ 
cession of the Parthenon. In the early t?* century the term 
basso-relsevo, or “ low relief,” come to be anployed loosely for all 
forms of relief, tlie term mesao-rHievo having already dropped 
out of general use owing to the difficutty of accurate appKcatiM. 

BASS ROCK, THE, a small island in tiie Firth of Forth, afaoat 
a m. from Canty Bay, Haddii^tomhire, Scotland. It is ciroito 
in shape, measuring a mile in circumference, and is 350 ft. high. 



"f’e Michael Practorius, Syntagma Umicum 

(WolfeahOttel, 161B), both of whom describe and figure these forms 
of early bassoons. > Op. cit. vM. vU. p. 38. 
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On three tides the cliffs ere precipitous, but they shelve towwds 
the S.W., where landing; it effected. The Bass Rock it an in- 
trutive mass of phonolitic trachyte or orthi^yre. No nejffieline 
has been detected in the rock, but analcite is present in small 
quantity together with abundant orthodase and green soda- 
augite. It Ixars a close resemblance to the eruptive masses of 
North Berwick Law and Truprain Law, but is non-porphyritic. 
It is regarded by Sir A. Geikic as a plug filling an old volcanic 
vent, from which lava emanated during the t'alciferous Sandstone 
period. It used to be grazed by sheep, of which the mutton 
was thought to 1* unusually good, but its principal denizens are 
sea-birds, chiefly solan gee.se, which haunt the rock in vast 
numbers. A lighthouse with a six-flash lantern of 3^,000 candle 
power was opened in i')02. For a considerable distance E. and 
W. there runs lorough the rock a tunnel, about 15 ft. high, 
accessible at lov, water. St Baldred, whose name has been 
given to several of the cliffs on the shore of the mainland, 
occupied a hermitage on the Bass, where he died in 756. In the 
I4tli century llie island became the property of tlie Lauders, 
called afterwards Lauders of the Bass, from whom it was 
purchased in 1671 by government, and a castle with dungeons 
was erected on it, in which many Covenanters were imprisoned. 
Among them were Alexander Peden (1626-1686), for four years, 
and John Blackaddcr (1615-1686), who died there after five 
years’ detention. At the Revolution four young Jacobites 
captured the Rock, ami having been reinforced l>y a few others, 
held it for King James from June 1691 to April 1694, only 
surrendering when threatened by starvation. Thus the island 
was the lust phwe in Great Britain to submit to William III. 
Dismantled ot its fortifications in 1701, the Boss passed into the 
ownership of .Sir Hew Dalrymple, to whose family it lielongs. It 
is let on annual rental for the feathers, eggs, oil and young of the 
sea-birds and for the fees of visitors, who reach it usually from 
Canty Bay and North Berwick. 

BASSUS, AUFIOIUS, a Roman historian, who lived in the 
reign of Tiberius. His work, which probably began with the 
civil wars or the death of (iaesar, was continued by the elder 
Pliny, who, as he himself tells us, curried it down at least as far 
as the end of Nero’s reign. The Bellum (iermanicum of Bassus) 
which is commended, may have been either a separate work or 
a section of his general history. The elder Seneca speaks highly 
of him as an historian, but the fragments preserved in that 
writer's Suasuriue (vi. 23) relating to the death of Cicero, are 
characterized by an afftxted style. 

Pliny. Not. Hist., praelutio. ao; Tacitus. Dialogus de Oratoribus, 
2j ; (Juintilian, x. 1. loy. 

BASSUS, CAESIUSj'u Roman lyric poet, who lived in the reign 
of Nero. He was the intimate friend of Persius, who dedicated 
his sixth satire to him, and whose works he edited (Schol. on 
Persius, vi. i). Hr is said to have lost his life in the eruption of 
Vesuvius (79). He had a great reputation as a poet; Quintilian 
{Instit. X. I. 96) goes so far as to say that, with the exception of 
Horace, he was the only lyric poet worth reading. He is also 
identified with the author of a treatise De Mriris, of which con¬ 
siderable fragments, proliably of an abbreviated edition, ere ex¬ 
tant (ed. Keil, 1885). The work was probably originally in verse, 
and afterwards recast or epitomized in prose form to lie used as 
an instruction Ixaik. A worthless and scanty account of some 
of the metres of Horace (in Keil, GrammaUci Latini, vi. 305), 
bearing the title An Caesti Bassi de Metris is not by him, but 
chiefly borrowed by its unknown author from the treatise 
mentioned above. 

BAHUS, CAB8IANU8, called ScholaSticus (lawyer), one of the 
geopomci or writers on agricultural subjects. He lived at the 
end of the 6th or the b^inning of the 7th century A.t>. He 
compiled from mrlier writers a collection of agricultuial literature 
(Geoponiea) which was afterwards revised by an unknown editor 
and pblished about the year 950, in the reign of Constantine 
Porpnyrogenitus, to whom the work itself has been ascribed. 
It contains a full list of the authorities drawn upon, and the 
subjects treated include agriculture, birds, bees, horses, cattle, 
sheep, dogs, fiidies and the like. 


toMPLKTB Ediiioms.—N cedliam (t 704 ). Niclas (1781), Beckh 
(1895); sec also Ccmoll in Derlitier Studien, i. (18S4) ; Oder in 
Kheinischei Museum, xlv. (1890), xlviii. (1893), and De Raynal in 
Annuttire de VAssoc, pout I'F.ncmirggenteut des Etudes Grecgiies. viii 
(1874). 

BASSUS, 8ALBIUS. Roman epic poet, a contemporary of 
Valerius Flaccus, in the reign of Vespwian. Quintilian credits 
him with a vigorous and poetical genius (Instit. x. i. 90) and 
Julius Secundus, one of the speakers in Tacitus Dialogus de 
Oratoribus (5; see also 9) styles him a perfect poet and most 
illustrious tord. He was apparently overtaken by poverty, but 
was generously treated by Vespasian, who made him a present 
of 500,000 sesterces. Nothing from his works has been pre¬ 
served ; the Laus Pisonis, which has been attributed to him, is 
probably by Titus Calpumius Siculus (J. Held, De Saleio Basso, 
»« 34 ). 

BASSVILLE (or Bas.seville), NICOLAS JEAN HUQON DE 

(d. 1793), French journalist and diplomatist, was bom at Abbe¬ 
ville on the 7th of Februaty 1753. He was trained for the 
priesthood, taught theology in a provincial -seminary and then 
went to Paris. Ilerc in 1784 he published tilemenls de mythologie 
and some poems, which brought him into notice. On the recom¬ 
mendation of the prince of C'ondf he became tutor to two young 
Americans travelling in Europe. With them he visited Berlin, 
made the acquaintance there of Mirabeau, and became a member 
of the Berlin Academy Royal. At the outbreak of the Revolution 
he turned to journalism, becoming editor of the Mercure inter¬ 
national. Then, through the Girondist minister Lebrun-Tondu, 
he entered the diplomatic service, went in May, 1792, ns secretary 
of legation to Naples am! was shortly afterwards sent, without 
official status, to Rome. Here his conduct was anything but 
diplomatic. He at once announced himself as the protector of 
the extreme Jacobins in Rome, demanded the expulsion of the 
French emigrh who had tal;cii refuge there, including the 
“ demoiselles Capet," and ordered the fteur-de-lys on the 
escutcheon of the French embassy to be replaced by a picture 
of Liberty painted by a French art student. He talked at large 
of the “ purple geese of the Capitol ’’.and met the remonstrances 
of Cardinal Zekda, the papal secretary of state, with insults. 
This enraged the Roman populace ; a riot broke out on the 13th 
of January 1793, and Bassville, who was driving with his family 
to the Corso, was dragged from his airriage and so roughly 
handled that he died. The affair was magnified in the Convention 
into a delilierate murder of the “ representative of the Republic ’’ 
by the pope’s orders. In 1797 by an article of the treaty of 
Tolentino the papal government agreed to pay cnmj>ensation 
to Bas-svillc’s family. Among his writings we may also mention 
Mimoires historiques, critiques et politiques sur la Revolution de 
France (Paris 1790 ; English trans. London, 1790). 

See F. Masson. Les IHpUmates de la Revolution (Paris. 1882): 
Silvagni. La Cimte e la SocietA rnmana nei secoli XVIII. e XIX. 
(T'Torence. 18B1). 

BASTAR, a feudatory state of British India, in the Chattis- 
garb division of the Central Provinces ; area, 13,662 sq. m. In 
1901 the population was 306,501, showing a decrease of i % 
compared with an apparent increase of 58% in the preceding 
decade. Estimated revenue £22,000; tribute £1100. The 
eastern part of Bostar is a flat elevated plateau, from 1800 to 
2000 ft above the level of the sea, the centre and N.W. portions 
are very mountainous, and the southern parts consist of hills and 
plains. On the plateau there are but few hills; the streams 
run slowly and the country is a mixture of plain and undulating 
ground covered by dense sS forests. Principal mountains of the 
district; (i) a lofty range which separates it from the Sironcha 
district; (2) a range of equal height called the Bela Dila lying 
in,the centre of the district; (3) a range running N. and S. 
near. Narayanpur ; (4) Tangri Doi^ range, running £. and W.; 
(5) Tulsi Doi^, bordering on the Sal^ river and ^ Jaipur 
state. There is also a small range running from the river Indre- 
vati to the Godavari. The Indravati, Ae Sabari and the Tal 
or Talper, are the chief rivers of the district; all of them affluents 
of the Godavari. Ihe soil throughout die greater portion of 
Bostar consists ofTight day, with an admixture of sand, suited 
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for raising rice and wet crops. In the Jungles the Marias, who 
are among the aboriginal tribes of Gond origin, raise kosra 
(Panicum iUdicum) and other inferior grains. Abor^nal races 
generally follow the migratory system of tillage, clearing the 
jungle on selected patches, and after taking Crops for two or 
three years abandonii^ them for new ground. They do not use 
the plough ; nor do ^y possess buffaloes, bullocks or cows; 
their only agricultural implement is a long-handled iron hoe. 
They are a timid, quiet, docile race, and although addicted to 
drinking not quarrelsome. They inhabit the densest jungles 
and are very shy, avoiding contact with strangers, and flying to 
the hills on the leasst alarm ; but they bear a g<Kxl character for 
honesty and truthfulness. They are very scantily dressed, 
wear a variety of trinkets, with a knife, hatchet, spear, how ami 
arrows, the only weapons they use. Tlieir hair is generally shaved, 
excepting a topknot; and when not shaved it gets into a matted, 
tangled mass, gathered into a knot liehind or on the crown. 
The Marias and the Jhurias are .supposed to he a subdivision of 
the true Oond family. All the aboriginal tril)cs of Bastar worship 
the deities of the Hindu pantheon along with their own national 
goddess Danteswari. 

Bastar is divided into two portions—that held by the Raja 
or chief himself, and that possessed by feudatory chiefs under 
him. The climate is unhealthy—fever, smulli>ox, dy.sentery 
and rheumatism lading the prevailing diseases. Jagdalpur, 
Bijapur, Madder and Bhupalpatnam are the only places of any 
note in the dei)endency, the first (on the Indravati river) being 
the residence of the raja and the r hief people of the state. The 
principal products are rice.oil-seeds, lae, tussiir silk, horns, hides, 
wax and a little iron. Teak timber is floated down the rivers 
to the Madras coast. A good road has brought Jagdalpur into 
connexion with the railway at Raipur. 

BASTARD (O. Fr. bastard, mod. h&tard = fils de hast, “ pack- 
saddle child,’' from hast, saddle), a person Ixim out of legal 
wedlock. Amongst the Romarts, bastards were classified as 
vothi. children horn in concubinage, and spurtt, those not so 
Ixjrn. Both classes had a right of succession to their mother, 
and the mdlii were entitled to support from their father, but had 
no rights of inheritance from him. Both, however, had in other 
respects most of the rights of citizenship. Tlie Clermanic law 
was lia-sed ojKin an entirely different principle. It recognized 
as legitimate only those whose parents were of the same social 
rank. All others were regarded as bastards, and took the status 
of the parent of inferior rank. The aim of all the Oermanic codes 
was to preserve purity of race, not to improve morals, for in¬ 
cestuous unions are not censured. The influence of the Germanic 
law lasted throughout the early feudal jieriod, and bastards were 
delmrred rights of inheritance. In the 13th century the influence 
of Roman law tended again to modify tliis severity. An excep¬ 
tion was prolrahly made in the ca.se of those whose fathers were 
of royal Mx>d, in which case it even seems that no stigma was 
attached to the accident of their birth, nor did they suffer from 
the usual disabilities as to inheritance which attended those of 
illegitimate birth (Gregory of Tours, v. 25). Among the Franks 
we find Theodoric I., a natural son of (lovis, sharing the kingdom 
with the legitimate sons ; Zwentibold, natural son of Amulf, was 
created king of Ixirraine by his father in 895; and evenWilliam 
the Conqueror actually assumed the appellation of bastard. 

In English law a bastard still retains certain disabilities. His 
rights are only such as he can acquire ; for civilly he can inherit 
nothing, being looked upon as the son of nolvxly, and sometimes 
called /SltBS nuUius, sometimes filius poptdi. This, however, does 
not hold as to mond purposes, t.g. he cannot marry his mother 
or ba.stard sister. Yet he may gain a surname by reputation 
though he has none by inheritance, and may even be made 
legitimate and capable ot inheriting by the transcendent power 
of an act of parliament. 

For poor-law purposes, all legitimate children take the settle¬ 
ment of their father, but a bastard takes the settlement of its 
mother. The mother of an illegitimate child is entitled to its 
custody in preference to the father, and consequently the re- 
sponstoflhy of its support falk primarily on her. But the 
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English law has always recogniaed the princi|>te ^t to a certaitt 
extent the father must share in that responsibility. This, how¬ 
ever, was imposed not with the idea of furnishing the woman 
with a civil remedy, nor to have a penal effect against the mim, 
but solely to prevent the cost of maintenance of the bastard child 
from falling upon the parish. Indeed, the legislation upon the 
subject, which cktes buk to 1576, was until 1845 sui intunate 
part of the poor law. The act of 1576, the basis of English 
^tardy law, empowered justices to take order for the punish¬ 
ment of the mother and reputed father of every butkid child 
left to the care of the parish, and to charge the mother and 
reputed father with the payment of a weekly sum or other 
needful sustenance. Other acts were passed in 1609 and 1733, 
enabling the mother of any child chargeable or Ijkely to become 
chargeable to the parish to .secure the apprehension, and even 
the imprisonment, of the father until he should indemnify the 
parish, provisions which were made somewhat more stringent 
by acts frassed in 1809 and 1810. In 1832 a commission was 
appointed to inquire into the operation of the poor laws, and 
the commis.sioners in their report gave great attention to the 
subject of bastardy. They reviewed the various acts from 1576 
downwards and gave examples of their operation. The con¬ 
clusion to which the commissioners came was that the laws 
‘‘ which res|>ect Iststardy apptiar to be pre-eminently unwise,” 
and that they gave rise to many ahu.scs. For example, the 
weekly payment recovered by the parish was usually transferred 
to the mother; even in many cases guaranteed. The com- 
mksioners recommended that the mother alone should be re¬ 
sponsible for the maintenance of the child. “ This,” they said, 
” is now the position of a widow, and there can be no reason for 
giving to vice privileges which we deny to misfortune.” Acting 
on the recommendation of the commissioners the Poor Law 
Amendment Act of 1K34 endeavoured to iliscourage the principle 
of making the putative father contribute by introducing a some¬ 
what cumbersome method of procedure. Tlie trend of public 
opinion proved against the discouragement of affiliation, and 
an act of 1839 tran.sferred juri.sdiction in afTiliation cases from 
quarter-sessions to petty-.sessions. A commission of inquiry on 
the working of the lustardy acts in 1844 recommended “ that 
affiliation should be facilitated,” and, accordingly, by the 
Bustardv Act of 1845 effect was given to this recommendation 
by giving the mother an indejiendent civil remeely against the 
putative father and diss(x:iating the parish altogether from the 
proceedings. Subsequently, legislation gave the parish the right 
of attaching, and in some cases suing for, money due from the 
putative father for the maintenance of the child. The existing 
law is set out under Affiliation. 

The incapacities attaching to a liastard consist principally in 
this, tliat he cannot be heir to any one ; for being nullius filius, 
he is therefore of kin to nobody, and has no ancestor from whom 
an inheritable bhxKl can be derived. Therefore, if there be no 
other claimant upon an inheritance than such illegitimate child, 
it escheats to the lord. And ns bastards cannot be heirs them- 
'selves, so neither can they have any heirs but those of their own 
bodies; for as all collateral kindred consists in being derived 
from the same common'ancestor, and as a bustard has no legal 
ancestor, he can have no collateral kindred, and consequently no 
legal heirs, except such as claim by a lineal descent from himself. 
And hence, if a bastard purcha.se land, and die seised therefor 
without issue and intestate, the land escheats to the lord of the 
fee. Originally a liastard was deemed incapable of holy orders, 
and disqualified by the fact of his birth from holdi g any dignity 
in the church; but this doctrine is now obsolete, and in all other 
respects there is no distinction betyeen a bastard and another 
man. By the law of Scotland a bastard is not only excluded 
from his father’s succession, because the law knows no father 
who is not marked out by marriage; and from all heritable 
succession, whether by the father or molher, because he cannot 
be pronounced lawful heir by the inquest in terms of the brief; 
but also from the movable succession of his mother, because he 
is not her lawful child, and legitimacy is impUed in all succession 
def ene d by the law. But a bastani, althot^ he cannot succeed 
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jme sanguinit, may tucceed by destination, where he is specially 
called to the succession by entail or testament. In Scodond, as 
in England, a bastard can have no legal heirs except those of his 
own Ixidy ; and hence, failing his lawful issue, tlie king succeeds 
to him as ktst heir. Formerly bastards in Scotland without 
issue of their own could not make a will, but this disability was 
removed Ijv a statute of 1X35. If bastards or other persons 
without kindred die intestate without wife or chiki, their eflects 
go to the king as idtiinus hanes ; but a grant is usually made of 
them by letters patent, and the grantee becomes entitled to the 
administratian. 

According to the common iaw, which is the law of England, a 
bastard cannot be divested of his stale of illegitimacy, unless 
by the supreme power of an act of parliament. Hut in those 
countries which iiave followed the Koman or civil law, a bastard's 
status may be provisional, and he can be made legitimate by 
the sul)se(|uent nurriage of his parents. (S<'e. I.BWTiMArY ani) 
Legitimation ; and, for statistics, Illegitimacy.) 

Ai rnoaiTiK.s. .BacquBt. Jratti de ta bdiardise (t6o8); Du CunRe, 
Cfci.u. La!., iniru " Bastardus ” ; L. G. Kuenigswatcr, IJistonc de 
I'uitniiiiMUim dc la jamilli'm I'tanu- (1851). and I'.wai suf Ics enfaul'! 
fih kon murnine (1842); E. D. GUisson, Hiiloirr des droits el des 
insliluliovs de t'Angleirrre (6 vols., iBRi- iHRj), tlislnire du droit el 
des instUittiom de la hranee (1K87); Polludi and Maitland. Htslory 
11/ English Law (l8n8) ; Stiqilieii's ComuietUaries ; NiclioUs and 
Muekay. History of the English Enoe Law (3 vols.. iS»>8). 

BASTABNAE, the easternmost people of the Germanic race, 
the first to come into contact with the ancient world and'the 
Slavs. Originally settled in Galicia and the llukovina, they 
appeared on the lower Uanube about 200 n.f., and were used liy 
I'hilip V. of Macedon against his Thracian neighbours. Uefeuted 
by tliesc tlic Ilastamae returned north, leaving some of their 
numlier (hence called I'eucini) settled on Pcuce, an island in tlie 
DanuU:. Tlieir main body occupied the coimtrt' between the 
eastern larpalhiaus and the Danube. As allies of Perseus and 
of Mithradates the Great, and lastly on their own account, they 
had hostile relations with the Romans who in the time of 
Augnslus defeated tlicm, and made a peace, which was di.sturbcd 
by a series of incursions. In these the Hasturnae utter a time 
gave place to tlie Gollis, with wliom they seem to liuve amalga¬ 
mated, and we lust hear of them as transferred l)y the, emperor 
Probus to the right Imnk of the Danube. Polybius and the 
authors wlio copy him regard tlie liastarnac as Galatac; Strabo, 
iiaving learned of the Kumtuis to distinguish Celts and Germans, 
first allows a German element; Tacitus expressly declares their 
German origin but says that the race was degraded by inter¬ 
marriage with Sarmalians. Tlie(ic.scriptionsoftb(drbodilyuppear- 
unee, trikil divisions, manner of life and methods of warfare are 
such as are apjilicd to either race. No doubt they were on outfiost 
of the Germans, and so had absorlied into themselves strung 
Getic, Celtic and Sarmatian elements. (E. H. M.) 

BASTI, a town and district of British India, in Uic Gorakhpur 
division of the United Provinces. ITie town, a collection of 
villages, is on tlie river Kuana, 40 m. from Gomkhpur by railway, 
The populatbn in 1901 was 14,761. It has no municipality; 
The district has an area of 1793 sq. m. It stretches out in one 
Vast marshy plain, draining towards the soutli-cast, and traversed 
by the Rapti, Kuana, Banganga, MasUih, Jam war. Ami and 
Katnoihia rivers. The tract lying between these streams 
consists of a rk'h alluvial deposit, more or less subject to inunda¬ 
tions, but producing gtaal crops of rice, wheat and barley. In 
1901 the population was 1,840,155, showing an increase of 3 % 
in the de^e. A railway from Gorakhpur to Caonda runs through 
the district, and the river Gogra is navigable. A large transit 
trade is conducted witli Nepal, llie export trade of the district 
itself is chiefly in rice, sugar and other agricultural produce. 

BASTIA, a town and seaport on the eastern coast of the island 
of Corsica, 98 m. N.N.E. of Ajaccio by rail. Pop. (1906) 34,509. 
Bastk, the chief commercial town in Corsica, cemsists of the 
densely-populated quarter of the old port with its labyrinth of 
steep and narrow streets, and of a more modem quarter to tlie 
north, which has grown up round the new port. La Traverse, 
a fine boulevard, intersects the town from north to south. Rising 


from the sea-ahore like an amphitheatre, Bastia presents an 
imposing appearance, which is enhanced by the loftiness of its 
houses ; it has, however, little of architectural interest to offer. 
Its churches, of which the hugest is San Giovanni Battkta, are 
florid in decoration, as are the law-court, the theatre and the 
hotel-de-ville. The citadel, which dominates the old port, has a 
keep of the 14th century. As capital of an arrondissement, 
Bastia is the seat of a tribunal of first instance and a sub-prefect, 
while it is alsf> the seat of the military governor of Corsica, of a 
court of appeal for Ute whole island, of a court of assizes, and of 
a tribunal and a chamber of commerce, and has a lycee, a branch 
of the Bank of France, and a library with between 30,000 and 
40,000 volumes. The town has active commerce, especially 
witli Italy. The new port lta.s iioo ft. of quayage, served by a 
railway, and with a deptli alongside of 35 ft. The total number 
of vessels entered in 1907 was 721 with a tonnage of 337,551, 
of which 203,950 were French. The chief exjiorls are chestnut 
extract for tanning, cedrates, citrons, oranges, early vegetaiiles, 
fish, cigtper ore and antimony ore. Imports include coj, grain, 
flour and wine. Industry consists chiefly in fishing (sardines, &c., 
and coriil), the manufacture of tobacco, oil-<1istilling, tanning, 
and the prejiaration of preserved citrons and of macaroni and 
similar provisions. 

Bastia dates from the building of the Genoese fortress or 
“ bastille ” by Lionello Lomellino in 1383. Under the Genoese it 
was long the principal stronghold in the nortli of the island, and 
the residence of the governor; and in 1553 it was the first 
town attacked by the French. On the division of the island in 
1797 into the two departments of Golo and Liamune, liastia 
remained the capital nf the former; but when the two were 
again united Ajaccio obtained the superiority. The city was 
taken by the English in 1745 and again in 1794. 

BASTIAN, ADOLF (1826- ;, German ethnologist, was 

bom at Bremen on the 26th of June 1826. He was educated as a 
physician, but from his early years devoted him.self to travel. 
Proceeding to Australia in 1851 as surgeon on a vessel, he had 
visited almost every part of the world before his return in 1859. 
In 1861 ho made an expedition to the Far East which lasted five 
years. Upon hi.s return he commenced the publication of his 
great work on The Peoples of Eastern Asia, an immense store- 
liouse of farts owing little to arrangement or style. He settled in 
Berlin, where he was made profcs.sor of ethnology at the uni¬ 
versity and keeper of the ethnological museum. He succeeded 
R. Virchow as president of the Berlin Anthropological Society, 
and to liim was largely due the formation in 1878 of the Germiui 
Africa Society of Berlin, which did much to encourage German 
colonization in .\frita.. Later he undertook further scientifle 
travels in Africa, South America and India. The results of 
these explorations were made public in a long series of separate 
publications comprising several on Buddhism, and on the psycho¬ 
logical problems presented by native superstitions. Bastian also 
edited the Zeitsrhrift fur EUmologie from 18(19, in conjunction 
with Virchow and Robert von Hartmann. On his seventieth 
birthday, 1896 (during which year he started on an expedition 
to Malaysia), he was presented with a volume of essays composed 
by the must distinguished ethnologists in celebration of the event 
and dedicated to him. Among his more important works may 
Iks mentioned :—JJer Mensck in der Gesehichte (Leipzig, i860); 
Die Vdlker des dstUchen Asien (Jena, 1866-1871); Etknologische 
Eorschmigen (Leipzig, 1871-1873); Die KuUurlander des alien 
Anurika (Berlin, 1878); Der BuddJiismus in seiner Psychalogie 
(tolin, i88i); Indonesien (Leipzig, 1884); Der Fetisch an der 
Kiisie Guineas (Berlin, 1885); Die miiranesiscien Ktdonien 
(1899-1900); Die wechselnden Phasen im geschiehtUehen Sehkreis 
und ihre Riickmirkung auf die Volkerkunde (1900). 

BASTIAT, FSiDSiUC (1801-1850), French economist, was 
the son of a merchant of Bayonne, and was bom in that town on 
the 39tli of June 1801. Educated at the colleges of Saint-Sever 
and ^ Sorize, he entered in 1818 the counting-house of his 
uncle at Bayonne. The practical routiiw of mercantile life being 
distasteful to him, in 1835 he retired to a pn^ierty at Mugroa, 
of which he became the owner on the death hit grendfariier. 
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Here Bastiat occupied himself with fuming, his leisuR being 
devoted to study uid meditation. He welcom^ with enthusiasm 
the Revolution of 1830. In 1831 he became a ;»ge dr poix of his 
canton, and in 1839 a memtier cd the conseil geriir^ of the Landes. 
In 1834 be puUished his tot pamphlet,andbetwcen 1841 and 1844 
three others, all on questions of taxation afiectii^ local interests. 
During this period an accidental drcumstance led him to become 
a sub^iber to an English newspaper, the Globe and TraoeUer, 
through which he was made acquainted with the nature and 
progress of the crusade of the Anti-Com-Law League against 
protection. After studying the movement for two years, he 
resolved to inaugurate a similar movement in France. To 
prepare the way, he contributed in 1844 to the Journal des 
JUonomisies an article " Sur I'induence des tarifs anglais et 
iranfais,’’ which attracted great attention, and was followed by 
others, intiuding the first series of his brilliant Soplusmes 
iconomiques. 

In 1845 Bastiat came to Paris in order to superintend tlie 
publication of his Cobden tl la Ltgut, ou Vagitation anglaise pour 
la liberie des echanges, and was very cordially received by the 
economists of the capital. From Paris he went to London and 
Manchester, and made the personal acquaintance of Cubdcn, 
Bright and other leaders of the league. When he returned to 
France he found that his writings had been exerting a powerful 
influence ; and in 1846 he assisted in organizing at Borrleaux the 
first P'rench Free Trade Association (Association pour la libcrti 
des ilchanges). The rapid spread of the movement soon required 
him to abandon Mugron for 1 ‘aris. 

During the eighteen months which followed this change his 
labours were prodigious. He acted os secretary’ of the central 
committee of the association, organized and corresponded with 
branch sm ieties, waited on ministers, procured suhstTiptlons, 
edited a weekly paper, the Libre-ichange, contributed to the 
Journal des £lr.onomistes and to three other periodicals, addressed 
meetings in Paris and the provinces, and delivered a course of 
lectures on the principles of (lolitical economy to students of the 
schools of la w and of medicine. The cause to which he Uius devoted 
himself at the expense of his health and life appeared for a time 
as if it would lie successful; but the forces in its favour were much 
weaker and those opposed to it were much stronger in France than 
in F.nglund, and this liecame more apparent as the struggle 
proceeded, until it was brought to an abrupt end by the Revolu¬ 
tion of February 1848. This event made the socialistic and 
communistic principles, which liad lieen gathcring-and spreading 
during the previous thirty years, temporarily supreme. {.See 
Nationai. Work.shops.) In this grave crisis Bastiat nobly 
perfonned his duty. Although exhausted by tlic far loo heavy 
labours in which he had been engaged, although robbed of his 
voice by the malady which was preying upon him, so that he 
could do but little to defend the truth from the tribune of the 
(xmstiluent Assembly, he could still suggest wise counsels in the 
committee of finance of which he was vice-president, and he could 
still use his pen with a vigour and dexterity which nude him 
capable of combating single-handed nuny opponents. 

He wrote in rapid successirai a series of brilliant and effective 
pamphlets and essays, showing how socialism was connected with 
protection, and exposing the delusions on which it rested. 'Hius 
within the space of two years there appeared Propriite el Lai, 
Justice et Fraiermte, Preepriite et Spciialim, Vital, Bacealauriat 
el Socialisme, PretecUonisme ei Communisme, Capital et Rente, 
Maudit Argent, Spoliation et Lot, Gratuile du Credit, and Ce qu’on 
voit et ce qu’on ne veit pas. While thus occupied he was meditating 
the composition of a great constructive work, meant to renovate 
economical sdemx by basing it on the principle that “ interests, 
> left to themselves, tend to harmonious combinations, and to the 
progressive preponderance of the general good.” Ihe first vdume 
of this work Les Harmonus iamomiques was published in ti}e 
beginning of 1830, In Hie autumn of that year, when working on 
the second voloiae, the increase of his malady compelled him to 
go to Italy. After lingering at Pisa and Flcwence he reached 
Rome, but only to die there on the 24th of December 1850 in the 
fiftieth year cd his age. 
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The life-work of Bastiat, in order to be fairiy ^predated, 
requiret to be considered in three aspects. (1) & was the 
advtxuta of free-trade, the opponent of protection. The general 
principles of free-trade had, of course, been clearly stet^ and 
solidly established before he was boro, but he did more ton 
merely restate them. He showed, as no one before him had done, 
how they were practically applicable to French agriculture, trade 
and commerce; and in the Sophismes iconomiques we have the 
completest and most effective, the wisest ahd the Wittiest 
exposure of protectionism in its principles, reasoifings and 
consequences which exists in any language, (a) He was to 
opponent of suckUsm. In this respect ato he had no equal 
among the econumi.sts u{ France. He alone fought suciaiism'band 
to hand, body to body, as it were,not caricaturing it, not denounc¬ 
ing it, not criticizing under its name some merely abstract theory, 
but t^ng it as actually presented by its most popular r^rasen- 
tatives, considering patiently their proposals and arguntents, and 
proving conclusively that they proceeded tut fake principles, 
reasoned badly and sought to realize generous aims by fotdish 
gnd harmful means. Nowhere will reason find a richer armoury 
of weapons uvuilahie against socialism Uiun in the pamphlets 
published by Bastiat between 1848 and 1850. (3) lie attenapted 
to expound in an original and independent manner political 
economy as a science, in combating, first, the Protectionists, 
and, af terwanls, the Socklists, there gradutdly ruse on his mind a 
conception which seemed to him to shed a flood of light over the 
whole of economical doctrine, and, indeed, over the whole theory 
ot society, viz. die liarinony of the essentkl tendencies of human 
nature. The radical error, he became always mure convinced, 
both of protectionism and socklism, was the assumption that 
human interests, if left to themselves would inevitably prove 
antagonistic and anti-social, capital robbing labour, manufactures 
ruining agriculture, tile foreigiierinjuring thenative, the consumer 
the producer, &c.; and the chief weakness of the various schools 
of political economy, he believed, tu: had discovered in their 
im}>erfect apprehension of the truth that human interests, when 
left to themselves, when not arbitrarily and forcibly interfered 
with, tend tu harmonious comhinalion, to the general good. 

His CJiuvres computes arc in 7 vdIh. The tot contains an inter- 
e^tUIg Memoir l>y Ms I’ailloUut. 

BASTIDE, JULES (1800-1879), French publicist, was born at 
Paris on the 22nd of November 1^0. He studied.law for a tone, 
and afterwards engaged in business as a timber merchant. In 
1821 he became a memtxir of the French Gtrbonari, and took a 
prominent part m the Revolution of 1830. After the “ July 
Days ” he received an artilleiy command in the national guard. 
For his shore in the emeute in Paris (5th of June 1832) on the 
occasion of the funeral of General Maximiiien Lomarque, Bastide 
was sentenced tu death but escaped to London. On his return 
to Paris in 1834 he was acquitted, and (Kxaipied himself with 
journalism, contributing to the Nationai, a republican journal of 
which he tiecamo editor in 1836. In 1847 he founded the Revue 
nalionaU with the collaboration of P. J. Buchez {q.v.), with whose 
ideas he hud liecome infected. After the Revolution of February 
1848, Bostide’s intimate knowledge of foreign affairs gained for 
him a secretarial post in the provisional government, and, after 
the creation of the executive commission, he was made minister 
of foreign affairs. At the close of 1848 he threw up his portfolio, 
and, a&r the coup d’itat of December 1S51, retired into private 
life. He died on the 2nd of March 1879. His writings comprise 
De Viducation ptMique en France (1847); Hisbiire de Passenihlie 
legislative (1847); La Republique franpaise et I’ltedie en rSqS 
(1858); Histmre des guerres religieuses en France (1859). 

BASTIDE (Provencal baetida, building), a word ap;^d to the 
fortified towns founded in south-western France in the middle 
ages, and corresponding to the viUes nemies of northern France. 
They were established ^ the attoys, the nobles and the crown, 
frequently by two of these authwities in co-<^ntkm, and were 
int^ed to serve a* defensive posts and centres of population 
for spanely-inhabited districts. In addition, they formed a 
source of revenue and power for their foundm, who on their 
past oteiceded liberal charters to the new towns. Tltey were 
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buSt on A rectangular plan, with a large central aquara and 
ttnight thorougiilarea running at right angles or parallel to one 
Mother, this uniformity of cuiutniction Mng well exemplified 
in the existing battide of Munpazier (Dordogne) founded by the 
English in 1284. Mont-de-Marsan, the oldest of the bastides, 
was founded in 1141. and the movement for founding them 
lasted during the 12th, r.tth and 14th centuries, attaining its 
lic^ht between 1250 and 1.^50. 

Sec E. Menault, Keuves, lew origine el leui influetue 

dam le mntevement ntmnmual (I’aris, 1868); Curic-Scinihrcs, Essai 
sur tes vitles fondles dtin^ Ir siid nuesi dr In t'ranie sons le nom de 
hastides (Toulouse. i88<i). 

BASTIEN-LEPAGE, JfULES (1848-1884), French painter, was 
bom in the village of Damvillcrs, Meuse, France, on the ist of 
November 1848 and s|H'nt his rliildhood there. He first studied 
at Verdun, and prompted by a love of art went in 1867 to Paris, 
where he was aihnitted to the fteolc des lieaux-orts, working 
under Calranel. After exhibiting in the Salons of 1870 and 1872 
works which attracted no attention, in 1874 he made his mark 
with in's “ .Soi^ of .Spring,” a study of rund life, representing a 
peasant girl sitting on a knoll looking down on a village. His 
“ Portrait of my (irandfathcr," exhibited in the .same year, was 
not less remarkable for its artless simplicity and received a 
third-class medal. This success was confirmed in 1875 by the 
“ First (ommnnion,” a pittture of a little girl minutely worked 
up as to colour, and a “ Portrait of M. llayem.” In 1875 he 
took the second Prix de Rome with his “ Angels appearing to the 
Shepherds,” exhibited again in 1878. His next endeavour to 
win the (Irand Prix de Rome in 1S76 with “ Priam at the Feet of 
Achilles ” was again unsuccessful (it is in the l.illc gallery), and 
the painter determined to return to country life. To the Salon 
of 1877 he sent a full-length “ Portrait of Lady L.” and “ My 
Parents ; and in 1878 a ‘‘Portniit of M. 'nienriet ” and "Tlie 
Hayfield.” Tlie last picture, now in the Luxembourg, is regarded 
as a typical work frtmt its stamp of realistic truth. Thenceforth 
Bastirn-lstpage was recognized in France as the leader of a 
sch«)l, and his “ Portmit of Mme Sarah Bernhardt” (1879), 
painted in a light key, won him the cross of the Legion of Honour. 
In 1880 he exhibited a small portrait of M. Andrieux and “ Joan 
of Arc listening to the Voices ” ; and in the same year, at the 
Royal Acadeins. the little portrait of the • Prince of Wales.” 
In i88t he painted “ The Beggar ” and the “ Portrait of Albert 
Wolf”; in 1882 “Le l%e Jacques”; in 1883 ‘‘Love in a 
Village,” in which we find some trace of fouritet’s influence. 
His Inst dated work is " The Forge" (1884), The artist, long 
ailing, had tried in vain to re-establish his health in Algiers. 
He died in Paris on the loth of December 1884, when planning a 
new series of rural subjects. Among his more important works 
may also be mentioned the portrait of "Mme 1 . Drouet” 
(1883); “ Gambctta on his l^ath-lied,” and some landscapes; 
“ The Vintage ” (1880), and “ 'The Thames at London ” (1882). 
" The Little tlhimney-Sweep ” was never finished. An exhibition 
of his collected works was opened in March and April 1885. 

Sisi A, Theuriet, BasHewLepage (1885)—Knalish edition, 1892); 
L. de Fourcaud, Bastien-Lepage (i88j), (H. Fa.) 

BASTILLE (from Fr. bastir, now balir, to build), originally 
any fortified building forming part of a system of defence or 
attack; the name was especially applied to several of the 
princi|ud points in the ancient fortifications of Paris. In the 
reign ot King John, or even earlier, the gate of Saint Antoine 
was flunked by two towers ; and about 1369 Hugues Aubriot, 
at the command of Qiarles V., changed it into a regular bastille 
or fort by the addition of six others of massive structure, the 
whole united by thick walls and surrounded by a ditch 25 ft. 
wide. Various extensions and alterations were afterwords 
effected j but Ae building remained substantially what it was 
made by the vigorous provost, a strung and gloomy structure, 
with eight stem towers. As the ancient fortificatkms of the city 
were superseded, the use of the word liasiille as a general designa¬ 
tion graduf^y died ou^ and it became restricted to the castle of 
Saint Antoine, tlie polibcul irajKirtance of which made it practi¬ 
cally, long before it was actually, the only Iwtille of Paris. 
The building had originally a military purpose, and it appears 


as a fortress on several occasions in French history. When 
Charles VIl. retook Paris from the English in 1436, 1 ^ opponents 
in the city took refuge in the Bastille, which they were prepared 
to defend with vigoiur, but the want of provisions olfliged them 
to capitulate. In 1588 the duke of Guise took possession of the 
Bastille, gave the command of it to Bussy-Lwlerc, and soon 
oftenvards shut up the whole parlement within its walls, for 
having refused their adherence to the I.,eague. When Henry IV. 
became master of Paris he committed the command of the 
Bastille to Sully, and there he deposited his treasures, which at 
the time of his death amounted to the sum of 15,870,000 livres. 
On the iith of January 1649 the Bastille was invested by the 
forces of the Fronde, and after a short cannonade capitulated 
on the i3lh of that month. The garrison consisted of only 
twenty-two men. The Frondeurs concluded a peace with the 
court on the 11th of March ; but it was stipulated by treaty 
that they should retain po.sse.ssion of the Bastille, which in fact 
was not restored to the king till the 2xst of October 1651. 

At a very early period, however, the Bastille was employed 
for the custody of state prisoners, and it was ultimately niucli 
more of a pri.son than a fortress. According to the usual account, 
which one is tempted to ascribe to the popular love of poetical 
justice, the first who was incarcerated within its walls was the 
builder himself, Hugues Aubriot. Be this as it may, the duke 
of Nemours spent thirteen years there in one of those iron cages 
which Louis XL culled his 0 eUes ; and Jacques d'Armagnac, 
Poyet_ and Chabot were successively fnisoners. It was not till 
the reign of I-ouis XIII. that it becoime recognized as a regular 
place of confinement; but from that time till its destruction it 
wxs frequently filled to emlmrrassment with men and women 
of every age and condition. Prisoners were detained without 
trial on letlrrs de cachet for different reasons, to avoid a scandal, 
either public or private, or to satisfy personal animosities. 
But the most frequent and most notorious use of the Bastille 
was to imprison those writers who attacked the government or 
persons in power. It was this which made it so hated as an 
emblem of despotism, and caused its capture and demolition in 
the Revolution. 

Of the treatment of prisoners in the Bastille very various 
accounts have been given even by those who speak from personal 
experience, for the simple reason that it varied greatly in different 
cases. The prisoners were divided into two main classes, those 
who were detained on grounds of precaution or by wav of 
admonitory correction, and those who lay under presumption 
or proof of guilt. The former were subject to no investigation 
or judgment, and the length of their imprisonment depended 
on the will of the king; the latter were brought to trial in the 
ordinary courts or before special tribunals, such as that of the 
Arsenal—though even in their case the interval between their 
arrest and their trial was determined solely by the royal decree, 
and it was quite possible for a man to grow old in the prison 
without having the opportunity of having his fate decided. 
Until guilt was established, the prisoner was registered in the. 
king’s name, and—except in the case of state-prisoners of import- 
Mce, who were kept with greater strictness and often in absolute 
isolation—he enjoyed a certain degree of comfort and freedom. 
Visitors were admitted under restrictions ; games were allowed ; 
and, for a long time at least, exercise was permitted in open parts 
of the interior. Food was both abundant and good, at least for 
the better class of prisoners ; and instances were not unknown 
of people living below their allowance and, by arrangement with 
the governor, saving the surplus. When the criminality of the 
prisoner was establiMied, his name was transfeaed to the register 
of the “ commission," and he became exposed to numerous 
hardships and even barlmrities, which however bebnged not so • 
much to the special organization of the Bastille as to the general 
system of criminal justice then in force. 

Among the more distinguished personages who 'were confined 
in this fortress during the reigns of Louis XIV., XV, and XVI., 
were the famousM an of the Iron Mask(stt Iron Mask), Foucquet, 
the marshal Richelieu, Le Maietre de Socy, De Kenneville, 
Voltaire, Latude, 'Le Pi^vdt de Beaumont, Labourduuiais, 
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Lally, Cardinal de Rohan, Linguet and La Chalotais. While 
no detestation is too (treat far that system of “ royal pantheism " 
which led to the unjust and often protracted imprisonment of 
even men of great ability and stainless character, it is unnecessary 
to give implicit credence to all the tales of horror which found 
currency during the excitement of the Revolution, and which 
historical evidence, as well as a priori considerations, tends to 
strip of their more dreadful features, and even in many coses to 
refute altogether. Much light of an unexpected kind lias in 
modem times been shed on the history of tte Bastille from the 
pages of its own records. These documents had been flung out 
into the courts of the building by the revolutionary captors, and 
after suffering grievous diminution and damage were finally 
stored up and forgotten in tlic vaults of the library of the (so- 
called) Arsenal. Here they were discovered in 1840 by Francois 
Ravaisson, who devoted himself to tlieir arrangement, elucida¬ 
tion and publication. 

At the breaking out of the Revolution the Bastille was attacked 
by the Parisians ; and, after a vigorous resistance, it was taken 
and rased to the (p-ound on the i4tli of July 1780. At the time 
of its capture only seven (irisoners were found in it. A very 
striking account of the siege will be found in Carlyle's French 
Revolution, vol. i. The site of the building is now marked by a 
lofty column of bronze, dedicated to the memory of the patriots 
of July 1789 and 1830. It is crowned by a gilded figure of the 
genius of liberty. 

Sec the Memoirs of I.inauet (1785), and I.atudr (cd. by Thierry, 
tome iii. i8mu, 1701-1703); also Francois Ravaisson, Les Archives 
lie la liastille (lO vol.s. 8vo. i86(v iS^) ; Pelort, llisioirc de la 
dftenlion des philosnphrs A la Bastille (3 vola., 1820); P. Hounioii, 
I.tt Bastille (1803); Fr. Funek-Brentano, Les Lettres de cachet A Paris, 
ftude suivie d'unc lisle des prisonniers de la Bastille (1004); G. Lecoeq, 
La Prise de la Basliltr (1881). 

BASTINADO (Span, haslon, Fr. baton, a stick, cudgel), the 
European name for a form of punishment common in the east, 
especially in Turkey, Persia and China. It consists in blows 
with a light stick or lath of bamboo upon the soles of the feet or 
on the buttocks. The terror of the punishment lies not in the 
severity of the blows, which are on the contrary scarcely more 
than tapping, but in its long continuation. A skilful bastina- 
doist can kill lus victim after hours of torture. 

BASTION (through the Fr. from late Lat. baslire, to build), a 
work forming part of a line of fortifications. The general trace 
of a Imstion is similar to an irregular pentagon formed try a 
triangle and a narrow rectangle, the base of the triangle coincid¬ 
ing with the long side of the rectangle. The two sides of the 
triangle form the “ faces ” of the bastion, which join at the 
“ salient ” angle, the short sides of the rectangle form the 
‘ ‘ flanks. ’ ’ Bastions were arranged so that the fire from the flanks 
of each protected not only the front of the curtain but also the 
faces of the adjacent bastions. A “ tower bastion ” is a case- 
mated tower built in bastion form ; a “ demi-bastion ” is a work 
formed by half a bastion (bisected through the salient angle) and 
by a parapet along the line of bisection; a “ flat bastion ” is a 
bastion built on a curtain and having a very obtuse salient angle. 

BASTWICK, JOHN (1593-1654), English physician and 
religious zealot, was born at Writtle, in Essex, in 1593, and after 
a 'brief education at Cambridge, wandered on the continent and 
graduated m medicine at Padua. On his return he settled in 
Colchester. His celebrity rests on his strong opposition to the 
Roman Catholic ceremonial. About 1633 he printed in Holland 
two Latin treatises, entitled BUiukus Religionis Papisticae, and 
FlageMum Ponfifias el Episcoporum LaUdium; and as Laud 
and other Ei^lish prelates thought themselves aimed at, he was 
fined £1000 in the court of hi^ commission, excommunicated 
and prohibited from practising physic, while his books were 
ordered to be burnt and the author himself consigned to prison. 
Instead of recanting, however, he wrote Apologeticus ad Praesules 
AngUatHos, and another booic called The Litany, in which he 
exc^med vehemently against the proceedings of the court, and 
charged the bishops with being tiie enemies of God and “ the tafl 
of the beast.” William Frynne and Henry Burton coming under 
the lash of the star-chamber court at the same time, they were all 
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censured os turbulent and seditious persons, and condemned to 
pay a fine of £5000 each, to be set in the pillory, to lose their ears, 
and to undergo imprisonment for life in remote parts of the 
kingdom, Bastwick being sent to Sally. The parliament in 
reversed these proceedings, and ordered Bastwick a reparation 
of £5000 out of the estates of the commissioners and lords who 
had sentenced him. He jmned the parliamentary army, but in 
later years showed bitter opposition to the Independmts. He 
died in the latter part of 1654. 

BASUTOLAND (officiBlly " The Territory of Basutoland ”), 
an inland state and British crown colony of S.E. Africa, situated 
between 28" 35' and 30° 30' S. and 27° amd 29° 25' E. It l»as an 
area of 10,293 sfl- tF., being somewhat smaller than Belgiufti, and 
is bounded S., S.E., and N.E. by the Drakensberg, N. and N.W. 
by ilic Caledon river, S.W. by a range of low hills extending from 
the Caledon above Wepencr to the Urange river, and south of the 
Orange by the Telle or Tees river to its source in the Drakensberg. 
Its (pcatest length S.W. to N.E. is 145 m.; its greatest breadth 
N. to S. 120 m. On every side it is surrounded by British colonies, 
north by the Orange River Colony, south-west and south by 
Cata' Colony, and east by Natal. 

Basutoland, or Lesuto (Lesotho) as tlic natives call it, forms 
the south-eastern edge of the interior tableland of South Africa, 
and has a ru^ed and broken surface with a mean elevation of 
6000 ft. The Drakensberg (y.n.) forming the buttress of the 
plateau seaward, attain their highest elevation on the Basuto- 
Natal border. The frontier line follows the crest of the mountains, 
three peaks some 10,000 or more ft. high—Giant’s Castle, 
(ihompagne Castle or Cathkin Peak and Mont nux Sources— 
towering high above the general level. Mount Hamilton, which 
lies north of the waterparting, is over 9000 ft. high. From 
Mont aux Sources, table-shaped, and called by the Basutos 
Potong (Antelope), a second range of mountains, the Maluti, 
runs S.W. through the entire leng& of Basutoland. The crest of 
the Maluti is in few places lower than 7000 ft., whilst Machacha, 
the culminating point, is about 10,500 ft. From the tableland 
north of the Maluti several isolated hills rise, the most noted being 
the almost inaccessible Thaba Bosigo—the rallying place of the 
Basuto in many d their wars. Shut off from the adjacent 
Indian Ocean l>y itAountain barrier, the drainage of the country 
is westward to the distant Atlantic. As its name implies, the 
chief rivers rise in Mont aux Sources. From the inner sides of 
that mountain descend the Caledon and the Senku, whilst from 
its seaward face the Tugela flows through Natal to the Indian 
Ocean. The Caledon runs north of the Maluti, the Senku south 
of that range. From the slopes of the Maluti descend many 
streams, the largest being the Komet Spruit, which joins the 
Senku and other torrents from the Drakensberg to form the u|^>er 
Orange (q.v.). The Caledon adso, sweeping southward, unites 
with the Orange beyond the frontiers of Basutoland. Ordiimrily 
shallow, the rivers after heavy rain fill with great rapidity, 
sweeping away everything in their path. In the richer sod they 
cut deep channels; the denudation tlms caused threatens to 
diminish seriously the area of arable and pasture land. The 
river beds contain dangerous quicksands. 

The aspect of the country is everywhere grand, and often 
beautiful, fully justifying the title, ” The Switzerland of South 
Africa,” often applied to it. Viewed from a distance the 
mountains appear as dark perpendicular barriers, quite impene¬ 
trable ; but narrow paths lead round the precipitous face cd the 
bills, and when the inner side is gained a wonderful panorama 
opens out. In every direction can be seen luxuriant valleys 
though which rivers thread their silvery way, wild chasms, 
magnificent waterfalls—that of Maletsunyane has an unbroken 
leap of over 600 ft.—4ind, above all, hill crest after hill crest in 
seeming endless succession. In winter the effect is heightened 
by the snow which caps aU the higher peaks. 

Geology .—Basutoland is entirety occupied by the uppm- divi¬ 
sion (Stormberg series) of the Karroo formation. The highest 
strata (Volcanic groi^) form the rugged elevated spurs of the 
Drakensberg mountains which extend along the eastern terri¬ 
torial boundary. It has been suggested that tnesc spurs represent 
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the iitcs of vents or fissures of eruption. The upper port of 
the Meluti nnjre consists of flows of mdnphyres and diabases 
beionipnit to the volcanic beds. Among tlieie lavas is the “ pipe ” 
amygdaloid of which many blocks have been transported great 
distances down the Vaal river. The amygdales are three or four 
inches long and about three-eighths of an indi in dmmetcr. 
Heulandite, with thomsonite, stilbite, scoledte, calcite and 
chalcedony, occur as infilling minerals. 

The climate is excellent, invigorating alike for 
Europeans and natives. TTie mean annual temperature is about 
60“ K The four seasons are distinctly marked, a rarity in South 
Africa, where the transition from summer to winter is generally 
very rapid. The heat of summer (Uecember-March, which is 
the rainy season) is tempered by cool breezes; winter (Mav- 
Septemlier, incli'sive) is dry, cold and bracing, and frost prevails 
for prolonged periods. The average annual rainfall is about 30 in. 
The general health conditions are good. Malaria is almost 
unknown and chest complaints are rare. Epidemics of smallpox 
and typhoid (K-cur; and leprosy, imported from the Orange 
Kiver and Cape Colonies, has taken firm hold on the llasutu, of 
whom about -pi per 1000 are sufferers from this disease. 

Flora and Fauna—K few kloofs arc wooded, but of forest land 
tliere is none. Along the upper courses of the rivers are willow.s 
and wild olive trees ; round the chief settlements the eucalyptus 
and the pine have been planUid. Heaths, generally somewhat 
rare in .South Africa outside the Cape ficninsula, are abundant 
in llasutoland. The Alpine flora is \’ery beautiful. There are 
few wild animals ; huttheeland.hartebeestandsmallerantclopes 
are found, us well us the leopard and the jackal. Mountain horcs, 
partridges and quails afford good sport; baboons and great 
tiawks live in the mountains. The few fish include the barbel. 
Swarms of locusts occasionally visit the country ; the locusts are 
eaten by the Ifusuto. 

Population and 2 ’crai«i.—Considering the extensive area of 
uninhabibible mountain land it contains, tlie Territory supports 
a huge population. The inhabitants increaiwd from 128,206 in 
1875 to 348,848 in 1904. The females outnumber the males by 
about 20,000, which is, however, about the number of adult moles 
away from the country at any given period. The majority live 
in tlie district lietween the Maluti mountMp and the Caledon 
river. The great bulk of the people are Ba.suto, but there arc 
some thousands of Biuolung and other Kaffirs. The Bosuto 
proper are a branch of the Beebuana family of Bantu-Negroids. 
The while inhabitants in 1904 numbered 805, and there were 
222 coloured person-s other than natives,. The seat of government 
is Maseru, on the left bank of the Caledon, wifh a population of 
about 1000 incluthng some 100 Europeans. Mafeteng, in the 
N.W. near the Cape frontier, is a thrivmg agricultural centre, as 
is Buthu Buthe in the N.£. Moriju, some 16 m. S.E. of Maseru, 
is the oldest mission station in the Territory, having been founded 
by the Paris Society about 1833. Three miles from Morija is 
Matsieng, the kraal of the paramount chief Lerothodi (who 
died in August 1005), There are numerous mission stations 
throughout Basutr^nd, to several of which Biblical names have 
Iwen given, such as Shiloh, Heimon, Cana, Bethesda, Berea. 

Agriadlurt and Trade .—^Basutoland is one of the greatest 
grain-growing countries of South Africa. The richest tract of 
land is that lietween the Maluti mountains and the Caledon 
river. In summer the country appears as one waving field of 
wheat, millet and mealies ; whilst on the mountain slo^ics and 
on their flat tqw are large fkxdrs of sheep, cattle and goats, and 
troops of ponies. The Basuto ponies, said to be descended from 
Shetland ponies which, imported to the (ape in 1840, strayed 
into the mountains, are short-legged, strong-bodied, sure-footed, 
and noted for their hardiness. Impruvements in the breed luive 
been effected by the introduction of Arab stallions. Nearly 
every Basuto is an agriculturist; there ace no maiuilactories, 
and the minerals, in accordance with tire desire of the people, 
are not worked. Tbc land is wholly in the possession of the 
natives, who bold it on the communal system. Whites md 
Indians ore allowed to establish trading stations on obtaining 
spec^ permits from the government, and the Indians absorb 


I mudi of the retail trade. The diief exports are wheat, mealies, 

I Kaffir com, wool, mohair, horses and catde. The great bulk of 
the imports are textiles. The value of the trade depends on 
regular rains, so that in seasons of drought the exports seriously 
diminish. The average annual value of trade for the five years 
ending the 30th of June 1905 was:—^Exports £215,668, imports 
£203,026. Trade is almost entirely with Orange River Colony 
and Cape Colony. The Territory is a member of the .South 
African Customs Union. Some 60,000 Basuto (annual average) 
find employment outside the Territory, more than hiUf of whmi 
seek farm and domestic service. A small proportion go to the 
Johannesburg gold mines, and others obtain employment on the 
railways. 

Communication over the greater part of the Territoiy is by 
road ; none of the rivers is navigable. A state-owned railway, 
j6} m. long, .starting from Maseru crosses the Caledon river and 
joins the line connecting Bloemfontein and I.adysmith. "Ibis 
railway follows, N.E. of Maseru, the right bank of the Caledon, 
and affords a ready means of transport for the cereals raised on 
the left or Basuto side of the river. Highroads, maintained by 
the government, traverse every part of the country, and bridges 
have been built across the Caledon. The usual mode of convey¬ 
ance is by ox-waggon or light cart. Several passes through the 
Drakenslx!)7; into (iriqu.aland East and Natal exist, but ate little 
used. There is a complete postal and tel^raphic service and a 
telephone line connects all government stations. 

G<niernmeni and Finance .—Basutoland is a crown colony, of 
which the high commissioner lor South Africa is governor. Tn 
him resides the legislative power, exercised by proclamation. 
The Territory is administered, under the direction of the 
governor, by a resident commissioner, who is also the chief 
judicial officer. He is aided by a government secretarj’ and by 
assistant commissioners. Under the British officials the country 
is governed by hereditary native chiefs, over whom is a para¬ 
mount chief. The chiefs have jurisdiction in cases affecting 
natives, but there is a right of appeal to the courts of the com¬ 
missioners, who try all cases in which any of the parties are 
European. A national council (pitsn), representative of all the 
native tribes, meets annually for the free discus.sion of public 
affairs. For administrative purposes the Territory is divided 
into the .seven districts of Maseru, Leribc, Mohales Hoek, Berea, 
Mafeteng, Quthing and Qacha’s Nek, each of which is suMivided 
into wards presided over by Basuto chiefs. 

Revenue is obtained from a hut tax of £i per hut; the 
sale of licences to trade; customs and post office receipts. 
Seven-eighths of the revenue comes from the hut tax and 
customs. The average annual revenue for the five years 1901-- 
1905 was £96,880 ; the average annual expenditure £69,559. 
i^utoland has no public debt 

Education and Social Condition .—Education is given in schools 
founded by missionary societies, of whi(;h the chief is the Soci6t6 
des Missions Evang 61 iques de Paris. A large proportion of the 
people can read and write Sesuto (as the- Basuto language is 
called) and English, and speak Dutch, whilst a considerable 
numb^ also receive higher education. Many Basuto at the 
public examinations take hi^er honours than competitors of 
European descent. There are over 200 schools, srith an average 
attendance exceeding 10,000. Nine-tenths of the scholars are in 
the schools of the E'rench Protestant Mission, which are conducted 
by English, or English-speaking, missionaries. A government 
grant is made towards the cost of upkeep. A government in¬ 
dustrial school (opened in 1906) is maintained at Maseru, and 
the Paris Society has an industrial school at Leloaleng. The 
social condition of the people is higher than that of the majority 
of South African natives. Many Basuto profess (Tiristianity 
and have adopted European clothing. Serious crime is rare 
among them and “ deliberate murder is almost unknown.” ‘ 
They are, like mountaineers generally, of a sturdy, independent 
spirit, and are given to the free expression of their views, gener- 
idly stated with good sense and moderation. These views found 
a new medium of publicity in 1904 when an independent native 
i > Report by ruident-commisslooer H. C. Shdey, for 1902-1903. 
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newspaper was started, called NaUdi m Lesolha (Star of Basuto- 
Iwid), The publication of this paper was followed in 1906 
the adoptkm of a uniform system of Sesuto orthography. A 
book on imtionai customs, the first work in the vernacular by 
a Sooth African native, was published in 1893. The brandy- 
drinking habit, which,-when the imperial government assumed 
control of the administration in 1884, threatened the existence 
of the nation, has been very largely checked. A strong beer, 
brewed from Kafiir corn, is a fovourite drink. 

History .—Until the br^inning of the 19th century Basutoland 
appears to have been uninhabited save by wandering Bushmen, 
whose rude rock pictures are to be found in several parts of the 
Drakensberg. Atout 1800 the country was occupied by various 
tribes of Beehuana, such as Batau, Basuto, Baputi, who then 
possessed the greater part of whal is now Orange River felony. 
They appear to have recognized the paramount authority of a 
family descended from a chief named Monaheng. By the wars 
of the Zulu chiefs Chaka, Matiwana and Mosilikatze, these 
tribes were largely broken up and their power destroyed. One 
tribe, living in the Maluti mountains, was reduced to cannibalism. 
Moshnh From their chief Machacha mountain takes its name. 
tarmM* At this period a young man named Moshesh (bom 
Bmto about 1790), who was of the family of Monaheng and 
nottom. already noted as hunter and warrior, gathered round 
him the remnants of several broken clans, out of which he 
welded the existing Basuto nation. He established himself in 
1834 on the rock-fortress of Thal)a Bosigo, where, in 1831, he 
successfully defended himself against Mosilikatze; and there¬ 
after became second only to that chief among the natives north 
of the Orange river. In 1833 Moshesh invited the missionaries 
of the Suci£t 4 des Missions £vang 61 iqucs of Paris to settle in his 
country, and from tlmt day until bis death proved their firm 
friend. A few years later, in 1836-1837, large jiarties of emigrant 
Boers settled north of the Orange, and before long disputes arose 
between them and Moshesh, who claimed a great part of the land 
on which the white farmers had settled. The Basuto acquired 
an unenviable notoriety as a race of bold cattle lifters and 
raiders, and the emigrant Boers found them extremely trouble¬ 
some neighbours. At the same time, if the Basuto were eager 
for cattle, the Boers were eager for land ; and their encroach¬ 
ments on the territories of the Basuto led to a proclamation in 
1842 from Sir George Napier, the then governor of Cape Colony, 
forbidding further encroachments on Basutoland. In 1843 a 
treaty was signed with Moshesh on the lines of that already 
arranged with Waterboer, the Griqua chief (see Griqualand), 
creating Basutoland a native state under British protection. 

To the quarrels between Basuto and Boers were added inter¬ 
minable disputes betweeit the Basuto and other Beehuana tribes, 
which continued unabated after the proclamation of British 
sovereignty over the Orange river regions by Sir Harry Smith in 
1848. In 1849, however, Moshesh was unwillingly induced by Sir 
Harry to surrender his daims to part of the territory recognized 
as his by the Napier treaty. The British continued to intervene 
in the inter-tribal disputes, and in 1S51 Major H. D. Warden led 
against the Basuto a commando composed of British soldiers, 
farmers and a native contingent This commando was defeated 
St Viervoet, near Thaba Nchu, by the Basuto, who-'thereafter 
raided and plundered the natives opposed to them and the farmers 
who had helped the Brititir. Attempts were made to come to 
terms with Moshesh and the justice of many of his complaints was 
admitted. The efforts at accommodation failed, and in 1852 
General Sir George Cathcart, who had succeeded Sir Harry Smith 
as governor of Cape Colony, decided to take strong measures with 
tite tribe, and proceeded with three small divisions of troops 
against Moshesfo Hie expedition was by no means a success, 
but Moshesh, with-that peculiar statecraft for which he was 
faunous, saw that he could not hope permanmtly to hold out 
againtt the British troops, and followed up his successful skir- 
Bwhes with General Cathcart bjr writing him a letter, in which 
he said: “ As the object for which you have come is to have a 
compsnsation for Boers, 1 beg you w& be satisfied with what you 
bom taken. You have shown your power, you have chastis^; 
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1 will try all I can to keep my peo]de in order in the future.” 
General Cathcart accepted tiie offer of Moshesh and peace was 
proclaimed, the Basuto power being unbroken. Fourteen months 
later (February 1854) Great, Britain renounced sovereignty 
over the farmers settM beyond the Orange, and Moshesh found 
himself face to face with the newly constituted Free State. 
Boundary disputes at once arose but were settled (1858) 1 ^ tile 
mediatimi of Sir George Grey, governor of Cape Colony. -In 1865 
a fresh feud occurred between the Orange Free State -Boers wid 
the Basuto. The latter applied to Sir Philip .Wodehouse at the 
Cape for protection, but he declined to interfere. The Boers 
proved mrwe successful than they had been in the post, and 
occupied several of the Basuto strongholds. They also annexed 
a certain fertile portion of Basuto territory, tmd finally terminated 
the strife by a treaty at Thaba Bosigo, by which Moshesh gave up 
the tract of territory taken by the Boers and professed himself a 
subject of the Free State, ^ing that the struggle against the 
Boers was hopeless, no fewer than 2000 Basuto warriors having 
been killed, Moshesh again appealed for protection to the British 
authorities, saying: “ Let me and my people rest and live under 
the large folds of the flag of England before I am no more.” In 
response to this request, the British authorities decided to take 
over Basutoland, and a proclamation of annexation was issued on 
the i2th of March 1868. At the same time the Boer commandoes 
were requested to leave the country. The Free State strongly 
resented the British annexation of Basutoland, but Amu- 
after much negotiation the treaty of Aliwal North was ttom *• 
concluded (18^) lietween the Free State and the high Oft 
commissioner. This treaty defined the boundary be- 
tween the Free State and Basutoland, whereby the fertile strip of 
ooimtry west of the Caledon river, known as the Conquered 
Territory, was finally transferred to the Free State, and the 
remainder of Basutoland was recognized as a portion of the 
British dominions. 

Moshesh, who for nearly fifty years had led his people so skil¬ 
fully and well, died in 1870. He was one of the rare instances 
among the Kaffirs of a leader endowed with intellectual gifts 
which placed him on a level with Europeans, and his life-work has 
left a permanent mark on South African history. In diplomacy 
he proved fully the equal of all—white or black—with whom Iw 
had to deal, while he ruled with a rare combination of vigour 
and moderation over the nation which he had created. 

In 1871 Basutoland was annexed to Cape Colony, the area at 
that time being given as 10,300 sq. m. The turbulent Basuto 
warriors did not remain quiet for any length of time, and in 1879 
Moirosi, a chief residing in the soutoern portion of Basutoland, 
openly repudiated colonial rule. An exp^ition was despatched 
from Cape Colony and severe fighting followed. Moirosi’i 
stronghold was captured and the drier himself was killed. 
Immediately after the war, strife occurred among the Basuto 
themselves over the question of the partition of Moirosi’s territory, 
which had been decided on as one of the results of the war. In 
1880 the Cape government felt sufficiently strong to extend to 
Basutoland the Cape Peace Preservation Act of 1878. This act 
provided for the disarmament of natives, and had no 

sdready been put rih force successfully amoi^ some "jsmi" 

of the Kaffir tribes on the Cape eastern frontier. Its 
execution-in Basutoland, however, proved an extremely difficult 
task, and was never entirely accomtfiUhed. Desultoiy warfare 
was carried on between the colonial troops and the Basuto until 
1881, s^en tiie intervention of the high comminkmer. Sir 
Hercules Robinson (afterward Lord Rosmmd), was asked for. 
Peace in Basutoland was not announced until the end of 1882. 
In the fdlowmg year a form of sdf-government was established, 
but was once more followed by internal strife among tiie petty 
chieftains. 

The subjection of Basutoland to the control of the Cape govern¬ 
ment had by this time moved unsatisfactory, both to me Basuto 
and to Cape Colony, ihe Cape government therefore offered no 
opposition to the appeal made 1 ^ the Basuto themsdves to the 
imperud government to take tium over, and, moreover, Oi^ 
Colony undertook to pay towards the cost of administintion an 
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anmnl contribution of £18,000. Consequently, in 1884, Basuto¬ 
land ceased to be a portion of the (ipe Colony and became a 
British crown colony. Native laws and customs were interfered 
with as little as possible and the authority of the chiefs—all 
members of the Mosbesh family—was maintained. Moshesh h^ 
been succeeded as paramount chief by his son, Letsie, and he in 
turn was succeeded in t8qi 1 ^' Lerotlu^i (r. 1837-1905). These 
chieftains acted in concert with the British representative m the 
country, to whom was given the title of resi^nt commissioner. 
The first commissioner was Sir Marshall Clarke, to whose tact and 
ability the country owed much. ITie period of warfare aver, the 
Basuto turned their attention more and more to agricultural 
pursuits and also showed themselves very receptive of missionary 
influence. Trade increased, and in 1891 Basutoland was admitted 
to the customs union, which already existed between Orange 
Free State, Cape Colony and British Bechuanaland. When 
Lord (then Sir Alfred) Milner visited Basutoland in 1898, on his 
way to Bloemfontein, he was received by 15,000 mounted 
Basuto. The chiefs also attended a large meeting at Maseru, 
and gave expression to their gratitude for tlie beneficent 
character of Queen Victoria’s rule and protection. On the out¬ 
break of the Boer War in 1891;, these same chiefs,at agreat meeting 
held in the presence of the resident commissioner, gave a further 
protestation of their loyalty to Her Majesty. They remained 
passive throughout tlie war and the neutrality of the country was 
respected by both armies. One chief alone sought to take ad¬ 
vantage of the situation by disloyal action, and his offence was met 
by a year’s imprisonment. The conversion of Basuto- 
land into a crown colony contributed alike to the pros¬ 
perity of the Bosato.thesecurity of theproperty of neigh¬ 
bouring colonists and a peaceful condition among the natives of 
South Africa generally. In pursuance of the policy of encourag¬ 
ing the self-governing powers of the Basuto, a national council 
was instituted and held its first sitting in July 1903. In August 
1^5 the paramount chief Lerothodi died, in eariy life he had 
distinguished himself in the wars with the Boers, and in 1880 he 
took an active part in tlie revolt against the Cape government. 
Since 1884 he had been a loyal supporter of the imperial authori¬ 
ties. being unwavering in his adherence in critical times. Fearless 
and masterful he also possessed high diplomatic gifts, and though 
on occasion arbitrary and passionate he was neither revengeful nor 
cruel. On the 19th of &ptember following Lerothodi’s death, 
the national council, with die concurrence of the imperial govern¬ 
ment, elected his son Letsie as paramount chief. The completion 
in Octolier 1905 of a railway putting Maseru in connexion with 
the South African railway system proved a great boon to the 
community. During the rebellion of the natives in Natal and 
Zululand in 1906 the Basuto remained perfectly quiet. 

Autiiukitiks .—The Uasutoi (a vols.. London, 1909), a stuidanl 
history, and “ Basutoland and the Busutos," in Jnl. Roy. Coi. Inst., 
i<au, both lyv Sir G. Lagden, resident-commissioner, 1893-1901; 
E. lacottot, '* Mesurs, co«liime,s et superstitions des lia-Soiits,’* in 
Hull. Soe nsuckiMetie Cfog., vul. ix., 1897. G. M. Theai. Borutoiand 
Records (Cajie Town, 1883); E. Casolis, Les Bassutos (Paris, 1839), a 
dcscriptionof exploration, manners and customs,theresult of twenty- 
three years' residence in the country ; Minnie Martin. Basutoland : 
its [.egends tmi Customs (fjmdon. 1903)! Mrs F. A. Barkly. Among 
Boers and Basuios (new ed.. Londoo. 1897). a record, chiefly, of 
the Gun War of i88a-iSSa; C. W. Mackmtosb, Coillard of the 
Zambesi (London, 1007). For geology consult £. Cohen. " Geognos- 
tisch-petrographiache SIdzzeji aus Siia-Afrika." Keues Jahrh. f. Min., 
end ft. Jakrb. BHl.. Bd. v., 1887: D. Draper. '“Motes on the 
Geology of Sonth-eaatom Africa.” Quart. Joum. tiral. Soc.. vol, 1., 
1894 '• Katch-ContocpbiBc, The Geology of South Africa (London, 
1905), For current information stui the aiuiual report on Basuto¬ 
land (Colonial Oflice, London). Many books dealing with South 
Africa eenemlly have chapters ertaring to Basutoland, e.g. A. P. 
HUlier.AowM Afrfeati SHu^ (London, 1900): James Biyoe. Impres¬ 
sions of South Africa (3rd ed., Londoo, 1899). Consult also Theol's 
Hisbirv of ^ulh Afru-a (1908-9 ed ). (F. K. C.; A. P. H.) 

BAT,' a Attna for any member of the zcxiiagical order Chirop- 
tera (9.0.). Bats are insectivorous animals modified for flight, 

> M, £. MM*, the Ghaagc to “ bat" having apparoatly Imu 
influenced by Lat, holla, blalta, moth. Tlie wora 3s thus distinct 
from the other coianKln term “bat." the implement for striking, 
Which Is probably connsetsd with Vt. bottre, though a Celtic or 
simp^ osMsealaportlie Mfgfa.fias bsea seggastsd. 


with slight powers of progression on the ground ; the patogiuaa 
or “ flying-membrane ” of smne squirrete and of GaUtpitheeus 
(q.v.) prol^iy indicates the way in which the modificatioa was 
effected. Th^ are distributed throughout the world, but age 
most abundant in the tropics and the warmer parts of the 
temperate zones; within these limits the largest forms occur. 
There is great variation in size; the Malay “ flying-fox ’’ 
(Pleropus edulis) measures about a foot in the head and body, 
and Im a wing-spread of 5 ft; while in the smaller forms the 
head and body may be only about 2 in., and the wing-spread 
no more than a loot. The coloration is generally sombre, but 
10 this there are exceptions; the fniitrbats are brownish yellow 
or russet on the under surface ; two South American species are 
white ; Blainville’s chin-leafed bat is bright orange ; and the 
Indian ;>atnted bat {Cerivoula pieta) with its deep orange dress, 
spotted with black on the wing-membranes, has reminded 
observers of a large butterfly. In habits bats are social, noc¬ 
turnal and crepuscular; the insect-eating species feed on tlie 
wing, in winter in the temperale regions th^ migrate to a 
warmer climate, or hibernate, as do the British bats. The 
sense-oigans are higlily developed ; the wing-membranes are 
exceedingly sensitive ; the nose-leaf is also on organ of percep¬ 
tion, and the external ear is specially modified to receive sound¬ 
waves. Most bats are insect-eaters, but the tropical “ flying 
foxes ” or fox-bats of tlie fMd World live on fruit ; some are 
blood-suckers, and two feed on small fish. Twelve species are 
British, among which are the pipistrelle (PipistreUus pygmaeus, 
or P. pipistrMus), the long-eared bat (Plecolus auiitus), the 
noctule (Pipistrellus [PterypsUs] nochUus) the greater and 
lesser horseshoe Ixtts (Rfandopkus ferrum-equinum and R. 
kipposiderus), &c. (.Sec Flyinu-Fox and Vampire.) 

BATAC, a town of the province of Uocos Norte, Luzon, 
Philippine Islands, 10 m. .S. of Laoag, the capital. Pop. (1903) 
19,524; subsequently, in October 1903, the town of Bimn 4 
(pop. 4015) was annexed. Cacao, toimcco, cotton, rice and 
indigo are grown in the neighbouring country, and the town 
has a considerable trade in these and other commodities; it 
also manufactures sugar, fans and woven fabrics. Batac was 
founded in 1587, It is the birthplace and home of Archbishop 
Gr^orio Aglipay (b. i860), the founder of an important sect of 
Filipino Independent Catholics. 

BATALA, a town of British India, in the Gurdaspur district of 
the Punjab, with a station on a b^ch of the Norlh-Westem 
railway, 24 m. from Amritsar. Pop. (1901) 27,365. It is an 
important centre of trade, with manufactures of cotton and silk 
goods, shawls, brass-ware, soap and leather. There are two 
mission schoefls. 

BATALHA (>>. battle), a town of Portugal, in the district of 
Leiria, fonnerty included in the province of Estremadura ; 8 m. 
S. of Leiria. Pop. (1900) 3858. Batalha, which occupies the 
site of the medieval Omoeira, is chiefly interest^ for its great 
Dominican monastery of Santa Maria da Victoria (“ St Mary of 
the Victory ”), also known as Batalha. Both town and monastery 
owe their names to the battle fought on the plain between 
Canoeira and Aljubarrota, 9 m. S.W., in which John I. of Portugal 
defeated John 1 . of Castile ih 1385 and secured the independence 
of his kingdom. The monastery is built of golden-brown lime* 
stone, resembling marble, and richly sculptured. In size and 
beauty it excels all the other buikfings of Portugal in which 
Gothic and Moorish aichitectuTe are combined. Its ground- 
plan may be roughly described as a parailelogEam, measuring 
idxmt 500 ft. from north to south, and 445 frem east to west; 
with the circular annexe of the royal mausedeum on the east, 
and the Founder’s chapel at the south-western comer. In the 
centre is the royal cloister, which is flaidced by the refectory, 
now a museum, on the west; and by the chapter-house, on tte 
east. Two smaller cloisters, named respectively after Alphooso 
V. and John III., form the northern division of the paralleio- 
gram; its southern division is the Gothic church. IheFounder’s 
chapel centuns the tomb of John L (d. 1433) and Philippa of 
Lancaster (d. 1416), his queen, erifli. the tomb of Prince Henry 
the Ibvigater (d. 'i4Ao)k. LUm the reyal manaoleiim, where 
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gevetat later monarchs are buried, it is remarkable for the 
intricacy and exquisite finish of its carved stonework. The 
monost^ was probably founded in ijSti. fkns and masons 
were procured from England by Queen Philippa, and the work 
was entrusted to A. Domingues, a native architect, and Huet or 
1 louguet. an Irishman. Only ■ the royal cloister, church and 
Founder's chapel were included in the origiral design ; and all 
three show signs of English influence. Various additions were 
made up to 1551, beginning with the royal mausoleum and ending 
with the cloister of John III. Considerable damage was inflicted 
by the earthquake of r755 ; and in rSio the monastery was 
sacked by the French. It was secularized in i8.-u and declared 
a national monument in r84o. Thenceforward it was gradually 
restored. 

BATAHGAS, a town, |)ort of entry', and the capital of tlie 
province of Batangas, Luzon, Philippine Islands, near the 
Batangas river, about t ro. from its mouth on the L. coast of 
the Gulf of Batangas, and about 65 m. S. by fL of Manila. Bop. 
(rqo^) The United States government lias established 

a military post here, and the town lias numerous fine public 
buildings and private residences. It is the most important jxirt 
of a province noted for the fertility of its soil and the industry of 
its inhabitants. Its exports, whidi are large, include rice, coflee 
of excellent quality, cacao, sugar, Indian com, horses and cattle. 
The horses ol Batangas are unusually strong and active. Cotton 
is produced, and is woven into fabrics by the women. The 
language is Tagalog. 

BATARMAV, IMBERT DE (? 1438-1 .tz.y), French statesman, 
wa-s bom of an old but olrscure family in Dauphin^, about the 
year 14,38. In consequence of a chance circumstance he entered 
into relations witli the dauphin Louis, at that time (14.1,^) in 
arms against the king his father; be attached himself to the 
prinis!, and followed him on his retreat into Burgundy. From 
the b^inning of his reign Louis XI. loaded Batamay with 
fas'ours; he married him to a rich heiress, Georgette de Mont- 
chenu, lady of Le Bouchage; besides making him captain of 
Mont Saint Michel and giving him valuable estates, with, later, 
the titles of counsellor and chamberlain to the king. In 14O9 
Batamay was sent to keep watch ufion the duke of Guienne's 
intrigues, which began to appear dangerous. As lieutenant- 
general in Roussillon in 1475 he protected the countryside 
against the wrath of the king, who wished to repress witli cruel 
severity a rel Million of the inhabitants. He was present at tlie 
interview Itetwcen Louis XI. and Edward IV. of England at 
Birquigny, and was afterwards employed on negotiations witlt 
the duke of Burgundy, in accordance with the recontmenda- 
tions of his father, Charles VIIl. kcjpt the lord of Le Bouchage 
in his confidential service. During the difieroiccs tlrat arose in 
1485 between the regent, Anne of Beaujeu, and the dukes of 
Orleans, Brittany and Alentjon, Imbert de Batamay kept tlie 
inhabitants of Orleans faithful to the king. He proved his skill 
in the negotiations concerning the marquisate of Saluzzo and 
the town of Genoa. During the Naples expedition he was in 
charge of the dauphin, Charles Orlund, who died in 1405. He 
treated with Maximilian of Austria to prevent him from entering 
Picardy during the war with Naples, and then proceeded to 
rastile to claim promised support. Under Lours Xlf. he took 
part in the expedition against the Genoese republic in 1507. 
Francis I. employed him to negotiate the proposed marriage of 
Charles of Austria with Ren^ cfl France, dsiugfater of Louis XII., 
and appointed him governor to the dauphin Francis in 1518. 
He died on the rath of May 15*3. 

See also B. de Mandrot's Ywibtrt de Batamay (Baris, 1886). 

(M. l-.») 

BATAVIA, a nsidenm' of the island of Java, Dutch East 
Indies, liounided E., B. and W. 1^ the residencies of Krawana, 
Pieanger and Bantam, and N. by the Java Sea. It also com¬ 
prises a number of small islands in the Java Sea, induding ^ 
Thousand Islands gronp. with a total area of 24 sq. m. The 
populatian in 1898 was 1,31,3,.183, includii^ 12,434 Europeans, 
8s,sio Oiinese, 3406 Aiaba and other Ariatic foreigners. Tlw 
in^ves' belong to a Sundanne group, but in the north contain 


a large admbeture of Malays. Tin northern half <d tbe^vince 
is flat, and even marshy along the coast, and consists of a koad 
band of alluvium lorm^ by tlie series of parallel riven descend¬ 
ing from the soutiu Hie southern half on the other hand is 
covered by a mountain range whose chief pesks are situated 
along the southern border, namely Haltmun mountain, the 
volcanoes Saiak, Fangerango and G^c, and the M^ameodung- 
The soil is fertile, and whereas rice is mainly grown on the low¬ 
lands tlie biglUands are especially suitable for the puHivation 
of cofiiee, tea, tobacco, cinchona and vanilla. Extensive cocoanut 
plantations are also found in the |flains, and market-gardening 
is practised in the neighbourhood of the towns. Sugar was 
formerly cultivated. The govenunent of the resideiky of 
Batavia differs from that of the other residencies in haviiq; no 
native regencies, the lands being privately owned. The divisions 
of the residency are Batavia, town and surroundings, Tangerang, 
Mccstcr Uurnelis and Buitenzorg, the first being directly governed 
by a resident and the remainder by assistant residents. As 
early as the second half of the t7th century the Dutch East 
India Gompany began like )>racticc of selliiq^; portions of the land 
to private persons, and of granting other portions as the reward 
of good Berviciii. A large stri|i of hill-country, almost oorrespond- 
ing to tlic present soulliem or Buitenzorg division of the 
residency, was appropriated by the governor-genend in 1745 
and attaclied to tliat office. In 1808, however. Marshal Daendels 
disposed of this property to various purduksers, induding the 
Dutch government, and tbies the whole of the residency gradually 
passed into |>rivate bakkds. Hence the administration of the 
residetkcy is largely confined to police duties. The prindpal 
towns are Batavia (y.f'.), whidi is the capital of tfic residency, 
as wdl as the seat of government of Uke whole Dutdk East 
Indies, Meester Cornelis, Tangemiig, Bekasi and Buitenzorg 
{q.v.). Tangerang and Bekasi are important centres of trade. 
The Buitenzorg hill-country is much visited on account of its 
lieauty, and cool and healthy climate. Gadok is a health resort 
6 m. suuUk-east of Buitenzurg, 

BATAVIA, a dty and seaport on the north coast ol tlie island 
of Java, and the capital of all the Dutdk settlements in the East. 
The population in 1880 was 96,957 ; in 1898, j 15,567 ; induding 
9423 Europeans, 26,433 Ubiuese, 2828 Arabs and 132 other 
Asiatic foreigners. It is situated on both sides of river 
Jacatra or JiUvong, in a swampy plain at the head of a capacious 
liay. The streets are for tlie must part straight and regular, 
and many of them have a breadth of from 100 to 200 ft. In 
several cases there is a canal in the centre lined with stone, and 
protected by low parapets or hanks, while almost every street 
and square is fringed with trees. The old town has greatly 
clianged from its condition in the 18th century. It was then 
surrounded by strong fortifications, and contained a number of 
important buildings, such as the town-house (built in 1652 and 
restored in 1706), tlw exduuige, the infinuary and orplian 
asylum, and the European churches. But the ramparts were 
long ego demolished ; only natives, Malays, Arabs and Chinese 
live here, and the great European houses have eitlier fallen into 
decay or been converted into magazines and warehouses. The 
European inhabitants-iive prinaif^y in the new town, which 
was gradually formed the int^ration of Weltevreden (IVell- 
emteni), Molenvliet (MiU-sIream), Rijswijk (Ricf-tuum), Moord- 
wijk (Norlkrtown), Kuningspiein (King’s square), and other 
suburban villages or stations. The situsition ol this modem part 
is higher and healthier. The imitation of Dutch arrangements 
has Wn avoided, and the natural advantages of the situation and 
climate liave been turned to account The bouses, generally of a 
ringle storey or two at most, are frequently sq>acated from each 
othw by rows of trees. Batavia contains numerous buildups 
connected with the civil and military organization of the govern¬ 
ment. The goveroor-genetal^s palace and the government buiid- 
ings are the most important of these; in tlw districkt of Wel¬ 
tevreden are also the tMoacks, and the artillery icho^,4|s well as 
the military and dvil hospiud, and not tar is the Frederijc- 
Hendrik dtadel buikt in 1837. Farther inlaad, at Meeitw 
ComelJs, an harradcs and a ictNoi for undeivofi^aen. Xhe 
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Konkigsplein it a large open square surrounded by nuuisions of 
the wealthier classes. Noordwijk is principally inhabited by 
lesser merchants and subordinate officials. There is an orphan 
asylum in the district of Parapatna. Batavia has various educa¬ 
tional and scientific institutions of note. In iSst the government 
founded a medical school for Javanese, and in i860 the “ Gym¬ 
nasium William III.” in which a comprehensive education is 
bestowed. A society of arts and sciences (which possesses an 
excellent museum) was established in 1778, a royal physical 
society in 1850, and a society for the promotion of industry and 
agriculture in 1853. In addition to the Transactions of these 
societies—many of which contain valuable contributions to their 
respective departments in their relation to the East Indies—^a 
considerable number of publications are issued in Batavia. 
Among miscellaneous buildings of importance may lie mentioned 
the public hall known as the Harmonic, the theatre, club-house 
and several fine hotels. 

The population of Batavia is varied, the Dutch residents being 
a comparatively small class, and greatly intermixed with Portu¬ 
guese and Malays. Here are found members of the different 
Indian nations, originally slaves; Arabs, who are principally 
engaged in navigation, but also trade in gold and precious 
stones; Javanese, who are cultivators ; and Malays, chiefly 
boatmen and sailors, and adherents of Mahommedanism. The 
Chinese are both numerous and industrious. They were long 
greatly oppressed by the Dutch govcrninent, and in 1740 they 
were massacred to the number of 12,000. 

Batavia Bay is rendered secure by a numlwr of islands at its 
mouth, but grows very shallow towards the shore. The con¬ 
struction of the new harbour at Tanjong Priok, to the east of the 
old one, was therefore of the first importance. The works, 
begun in 1877 and completed in 1886, connect the town with 
Tanjong (“ cape ”) Priok by a canal, and include an outer port 
formed by two breakwaters, 6072 ft. long, with a width at 
entrance of 408 ft. and a depth of 27 ft. throughout. The inner 
port has 3282 ft. of quayage ; its length is 3609 ft., breadth 573 
ft. and depth 24 ft. There is also a coal dock, and the port has 
railway and roadway connexion with Batavia. The river Jilivong 
b navigable a ra. inland for vessels of 30 or 40 tons, but the 
entrance is narrow, and requires continual attention to keep it 
open. 

The exports from Batavia to the other islands of the archi- 
(lelago, and to the ports in the Malay Peninsula, are rice, sago, 
coffee, sugar, salt, oil, tobacco, teak timber and planks, Java 
cloths, brass wares, &c., and European, Indian and Chinese 
goods. Tlie produce of the Eastern Islands b also collected 
at its ports for re-cxjwrtation to Indw, China and Europe— 
namely, gold-dust, diamonds, camphor, benzoin and other 
drugs ; edible bird-nests, trepang, rattans, beeswax, tortoise¬ 
shell, and dyeing woods from Borneo and Sumatra ; tin from 
Banka ; spices from the Moluccas ; fine cloths from Celebes and 
Bali; and pepper from Sumatra. From Bengal are imported 
opium, drugs and cloths; from China, teas, raw silk, silk 
piece-goods, coarse China wares, paper, and innumerable smaller 
articles for the Chinese settlers. The tonnage of vessels clearing 
from Batavb to countries beyond the archipelago had increased 
from 879,000 tons in 1887 to nearly 1,500,000 tons by the end 
of the century. The old and new towns are connected by steam 
tramways. Tbe Batavia-Buitenzurg railway passes the new 
town, thus connecting it with the main railway which crosses 
the island from west to east. 

Almost the only manufactures of any importance are the 
distillation of arrack, which is prindpially'carried on by Chinese, 
the burning of lime and bricks, and the making of pottery. The 
principal establishment for monetary transactions is the Java 
Bank, established in 1828 with a capital of £500.000. 

Batavb owes its origin to the Dutch governor-general Pieter 
Both, who in i6to established a factory at Jacatra (which had 
been built on the ruins of the old Javanese town of ^nda 
CoJappa), and to his successor, Jan Pieters Coen, who in 1619 
founded in its stead the present city, wluch soon acqtdied a 
ftoatishing trade and increased in impmtance. In 1699 ^tavia 
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was visited by a terrible earthquake, and the streams were 
choked by the mud from the volcano of Gunong Sebk; they 
overflowed the surrounding country and made it a swamp, by 
which the climate was so affected that the city became notorious 
for its unheaithiness, and was in great danger of being altogether 
abandoned. In the twenty-two years from 1730 to 2752, 
1,100.000 deaths are said to have been recorded. General 
Dacndels, who was governor from 1808 to 1811, caused the 
ramparts of the town to be demolished, and began to form the 
nucleus of a new city at Weltevreden. By 1816 nearly all the 
Europeans had left the old town. In 1811 a British armament 
was sent against the Dutch settlements in Java, which had been 
incorporated by France, and to thb force Batavb surrendered 
on the 8th of August. It was restored, however, to the Dutch 
by the treaty of 1814. 

BATAVIA, a village and the county-seat of Genesee county. 
New York, U.S.A., about 36 m. N.E. of Buffalo, on the Tona- 
wanda Creek. Pop. (1890) 7220; (1900) 9180, of whom 1527 
were foreign-born ; (1910, census) 11,613. Batavia is served 
by fbp New York Central & Hudson River, the Erie, and the 
Lehigh Valley railways. It is the seat of the New York State 
School for the Blind, and of St Joseph’s Academy (Roman 
Catholic), and has a historical museum, housed in the Old Holland 
Land Office (1804), containing a large collection of relics of the 
early days of New York, and a memorial library erected in 1889 
in memory of a son by Mary E. Richmond, the widow of Dean 
Richmond ; the building contained in 1908 more than 14,000 
volumes. The public schools are excellent; in them in 1898 was 
introduced by Superintendent John Kennedy the method of 
individual instruction now known as the “ Batavb scheme,” 
under which in rooms of more than fifty pupils there is, liesides 
the class teacher, an “ individual ” teacher who helps backward 
children in their studies. Among Batavb's manufactures are 
harvesters, ploughs, threshers and other agricultural implements, 
firearms, rubber tires, shoes, shell goods, paper-boxes and inside 
woodwork. In 1905 the city’s factory products were valued at 
®3)S89>4 o 6, an increase of 39-5 % oyer their value in 1900. 
Batavb was laid out in 1801 by Joseph Ellicott (1760-1826), 
the engineer who had been engaged in surveying the land known 
as the “ Holland Purchase,” of which Batavia was a part. The 
vOlage was incorporated in 1823. Here lived Willbm Morgan, 
whose supposed murder (1826) by members of the Masonic order 
led to the organization of the Anti-Masonic party. Batavia was 
the home during his bst years of Dean Richmond (1804-1866), a 
capitalist, a successful shipper and whopsaler of farm produce, 
vice-president (1853-1864) and president (1864-1866) of the New 
York Central railway, and a prominent leader of the Democratic 
party in New York state. 

See O. Turner, History of the Holland Purchase (Buffalo, 18511). 

BATEMAN, HEZEKIAH UNTHICDM (1812-1875), American 
actor and manager, was bom in Baltimore, Maryland, on the 6th 
of December 1812. He was intended for an engineer, but in 1832 
became an actor, playing with Ellen Tree (afterwards Mrs Charles 
Kean) in juvenile leads. In 1855 he was manager of the St Louis 
theatre for a few years and in 1859 moved to New York. In 1866 
he was manager for his daughter Kate, and in 1871 returned to 
London, where he took the Lyceum theatre. Here he engageff 
Henry Irving, presenting him first in The Bells, with great success. 
He dbd on the 22nd of Match 1875. 

His wife, Sidney Frances (1823-1881), daughter of Joseph 
Cowell, an English actor who had settled in America, was abo an 
actress and the author of several popular pbys, in one of which. 
Self (1857), she and her husband n^e a great success. After her 
husband's death Mrs Bateman continued to manage the Lyceum 
till 1875. She then took the Sadler’s Welb theatre, which she 
managed until her dwith on the 13th of January x88r. She was 
the fimt to bring to England an entire American company with an 
American pby, Joaquin Miller’s The Danites. 

Mr and Mrs Bateman had eight children, three of the four 
dai^ihten being educated for tlw stage. Ibe two oldest, Kate 
Josephine (b. 1842), and Ellen (b. 1845), known as the “ Bateman 
children,” began riicirtheatiiealcaraer at an sorly age. IniB6a 
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Kate played in New York as JuHet and Lady Macbeth, and in 
1863 had a great success in London as Leah in Augustin Daly’s 
adaptation of Mosenthal’s Dvorak. In 1866 she married George 
Crowe, but returned to the stage in 1868, playing later as Lady 
Macbeth with Henry Irving, and in 1875 the title-part of 
Tennyson’s Queen Mary. When her mot^r opened the Sadler’s 
Wells theatre in 1879 Miss Bateman appeared as Helen Macgregor 
in Rob Roy, and in 1881 as Maigaret Field in Henry Arthur Jones’ 
Hit Wife. Her daughter, Sidney Crowe (b. 1871), also became 
an actress. Virginia Bateman (b. 1854), a younger sister of Kate, 
bom in Cincinnati, Ohio, went on the stage as a child, and first 
appeared in London in the title-part of her mother’s play, 
Fanchefte, in 1871. She created a number of important piarts 
during several seasons at the Lyceum and elsewhere. She 
married F.dward Compton the actor. Another sister was Isabel, 
well known on the l.ondun .stage. 

BATEMENT LIGHTS, in architecture the lights in the upper 
part of a perpendicular window, abated, or only half the width of 
those below. 

BATES, HARRY (1850-1899), British sculptor, was born at 
Stevenage, Herts, on the 26th of April 1850. He began his career 
as a carver's assistant, and before beginning the regular study of 
plastic art he passed through a long apprenticeship in architec¬ 
tural decoration. In 1879 he came to London and entered the 
Lambeth ScIhkiI of Art, studying under Jules Dulou and Kodin, 
and winning a silver medal in the national competition at South 
Kensington.- In 1881 he was admitted to the Koyal Academy 
schools, where in 1883 he won the gold medal and the travelling 
scholarship of £200 with his relief of “ Socrates teacliing the 
People in the Agora.” which showed grace of line and harmony of 
composilion. He then went to Paris and studied under Rodin. 
A head and three small bronze panels (the ” Odyssey,”) executed 
by Bates in Paris, were exhibited at the Koyal Academy, and 
selected for purchase by the Chantrey trustees; but the selec¬ 
tion had to be cancelled .becau.se they had not lieen modelled 
in England. Ilis "Aeneas” (1885), “Homer” (i886), three 
“ Psyche ” panels and “ Rhodope ” (1887) all showed marked 
advance in form and dignity ; and in 1892, after the exhibition of 
his vigorously designed " Hounds in Leash,” Bates wiis elected 
A.R.A. This and his “ Pandora,” in mariile and ivory, which 
was bought in the same year for the Chantrey Bequest, are now 
in the Tate Gallery. The portrait-busts of Harry Bates are good 
pieces of realism—strong, yet delicate in technique, and excellent 
in character. His statues have a picturesqueness in which the 
refinement of the sculptor is always felt. Among the chief of 
these arc the fanciful" Maharaja of Mysore,” somewhat overladen 
with ornament, and the colossal .equestrian statue of I-ord 
Roberts (1896) upon its important pedestal, girdled with a frieze 
of figures, now set up in tiaicutta, and a statue of Queen Victoria 
for Dundee. But perhaps his masterpiece, showing the sculptor’s 
delicate fancy and skill in composition, was an allegorical pre.sent- 
ment of “ Love and Life ”—a winged male figure in bronze, with 
a female figure in ivory being crowned by the male. Bates died 
in London on the 30th of January 1899, his premature death 
robbing English plastic art of its most promising representative 
at the time. (See Sculpture.) 

* BATES, HENRY WALTER (1825-1892), English Naturalist 
and explorer, was bom at Leicester on the 8th of February 1825. 
His father, a manufacturing hosier, intended him for business, 
and for a time the son yielded to his wishes, escapiiq; as often as 
he could into the neighbouring country to gratify his love of 
botany and entomology. In 1844 he met a congenial spirit in 
Alfred Russel W^ce, and the result was discassion and execu¬ 
tion of a plan to explore some then little-known region of the 
globe. The banks of the Amazons was the district chosen, and in 
April 1848 the two friends sailed in a trader for Park. They had 
little or no money, but hoped to meet their expenses by the sale of 
duplicate specimens. After two years Bates and Wallace agreed 
to collect independently, Wallace taking the Rio Negn> and the 
upper waters of the Orinoco, while Bates continued & route up 
^ great river for 1400 ra. He remained in the country eleven 
years, daring which time he collected no fewer than 8000 species 
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of insects new to science. His long residence in the tropies, with 
the privations vdtich it entailed, undermined his health, Nor had 
the exile from home the compensation of ftemng him from 
financial cares, which hung heavy on him till he Iwd the good 
fortune to be appointed in 1864 assistant-secretary of the Royal 
Geographical Society, a post which, to the inestimable gain of the 
society, and the advant^e of a succession of explorers, to whom 
he was alike Nestor and Mentor, he retained till his death on the 
16th of Felrruary 1892. Bates is l>est known as the author of one 
of the most delightful books of travel in the Engjish language. 
The Naturalisl on the Amanons {iSftj,), the writing of which, as the 
correspondence between the tw-o has shown, was due to.,Charles 
Darwin’s persistent uigcncy. “ Bates,” wrote Darwin to Sir 
diaries Lyell, " is second only to Humboldt in describing a 
tropical forest.” But his most memorable contribution to 
biological science, and more especially to that branch of it wtiich 
deals with the agencies of modification of oiganisms, was his {taper 
on the “ Insect Fauna of the Amazon Valley,” read before the 
Linnaean Society in 1861. He therein,as Darwin testified, clearly 
stated and solved the problem of " mimicry,” or the superfici^ 
resemblances between totally different species and the likeness 
between an animal and its surroundings, whereby it evades its 
foes or conceals itself from its prey. Bates's other contributions 
to the literature of science and travel were sparse and fugitive, 
but he edited for several years a periodical of Illustrated Travels. 
A man of varied tastes, he devoted tlic larger part of liis leisure to 
entomology, notably to the classification of coleoptcra. Of these 
he left an extensive and unique collection, which, fortunately lor 
sdence, was purclutsed intact by Rene Obertbur of Reimes. 

BATES, JOHN. A famous ease in Englisli constitutional 
history, tried before the court of exchequer in November i6o6, 
arose out of the refusal of a merchant of the Levant Cximpany, 
John Bates, to pay an extra duty of 5s. per cwt. on imported 
currants levied by the sole authority of the crown in addition to 
the 2S. 6d. granted by the Statute of Tonnage and Poundage, on 
the ground that such an imposition was illegal without the 
sanction of parliament. The unanimous decision of the four 
tmrons of the exchequer in favour of the crown threatened to 
establish a precedent which, in view of tlic rapidly increasing 
foreign trade, would have made the king independent of parlia¬ 
ment. Tlie judgments of Chief Baron Fleming and Baron Clark 
are preserved. The first declares that " the king’s power is 
double, ordinary and absolute, and they have several laws and 
ends. That of the ordinary is for the profit of particular sub¬ 
jects, for the execution of civil justice ... in the ordinary 
courts, and by the civilians is nominated jus privatum, and with 
us common law; and these laws cannot be chang^ without 
parliament. . . . The absolute power of the king is not that 
wltich is converted or executed to private uses to the benefit of 
particular persons, but is only that which is applied to the general 
benefit of the people and is solus populi ; and this power is not 
guided by the rules which direct only at the common law, and is 
most properly named policy or government; and as the con¬ 
stitution of this body varieth with the time, so varicth this 
absolute law, according to the wisdom of the king, for the 
common good ; and fh^ being general rules, and true as they 
are, all things done within these rules are lawful. The matter in 
question is material matter of state, and ought to be ruled by 
the rules of policy, and if it be so, the king hath done well to 
execute his extraordinary power. All customs {t.e. duties levied 
at the ports), be they old or new, are no other but the effects and 
issues of trades and oimmerce with foreign nations; but ail 
commerce and affairs with forcipers, all wars and pe^e, all 
acceptance and admitting for foreign current coin, all parties and 
treaties whatsoever are made by the absolute power of the king; 
and he who hath power of causes hath power also of effects.” 
Baron Qork, in his judgment, concurred, declaring, that the 
seaports were the king’s ports, and that, since foreign merchants 
were admitted to tkw only by leave of the crown, the crown 
possessed also the right of fixing the conditions under which they 
should be admitted, dnclucyng the imposition of a money pig¬ 
ment. InddenteRy, Baron Clark, in reply to the cugument that 
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li» Idng'i r^t to levy impositions was limited by the statute of 
*370“t37»> advanced a principle still more dangerous to con¬ 
stitutional liberty. " The statute of the 45 Edward III. cap. 4,” 
he said, “ which hath been so much urged, that no new imposition 
shall be imposed upon wooWells, wool or leather, but only the 
custom and subsidy granted to the kiijg—this extends only to 
the king himself and shall not bind his successors, for it is a 
principal part of the crown of England, which the king cannot 
diminish.” 

See State Trials (ed. I77<)). xi. pp. I excerpts in G. W. 

I’rothcro, Statutes and Constitutwn^ Ducuments (Clarcudon 1 're.s.s, 
i8u4): G. B. Adams and H. Morse Stephens, SeleU Dmuments nj 
Eng. Const. Hist (New York, 1001); cf. T. P. Taswell-J.amgniead, 
Eug. Const. Hist. (LiimUm, nwj), p. 393. (W. A. P.) 

BATES, JOSHUA (1788-1864), American financier, was bom 
in Weymouth, Massachusetts, on the loth of October 1788, of an 
old Massachusetts family prominent in colonial affairs. After 
several winters' schooling in his native town, he entered the 
counting-house of William Gray Sr Son in Boston. In iSop he 
began business on his own account, but failed during the War 
of 1812 and again became assoeialed with the Grays, then the 
largest shipowners in America, bv whom a few years later he was 
sent to London in charge of their Kuroitean business. There he 
came into relations with the Barings, and in 1826 formed a 
partnership with John, n son of Sir Thomas Baring. Two years 
later Ixtth partners were admitted to the firm of Baring Brothers 
S: Company, of wliich Bates eventually Itecame senior partner, 
occupying in consequence an influentid position in the British 
financial world. Tn 1853-1854 he acted with rare impartiality 
and justire as umpire of the international commission appointed 
to settle claims growing out of the War of 1812. In 1852-1855 
he contributed Jtoo,ooo in books and in cash for a public library 
in Boston, the money to be invested and the annual income to be 
applied to the purchase of bonks. I'pon his death the “ upper 
hall,” or main reference-room (opened in 1861) in the building 
erected in 1858 by the order of the library trustees, was named 
Bates Hall; and upon the ojiening of the new building in 1895 
this name was transferred to its principal reading-room, one of 
the finest library halls in the world. During the Civil War 
Bates’s sympathies were strongly with the Union, and besides 
aiding the United States government fiscal agents in variotis 
ways, he used his influence to prevent the raising of loans for 
the Confederary. He died in I,ondon on the 24th of September 
1864. 

Se»' Memorial of Joshua Bates (Boston. )8f)5). 

BATES, WILLIAM (1625-thqp), English nonconformist 
divine,, was bom in London in Noveml)cr 1625. He was admitted 
to Emmanuel College, (Tunbridge, and removed thence to King's 
College in 1644. Of Presbyterian belief, he held the rich living 
of St Dunstan’.s-in-the-West, London. He was one of the com¬ 
missioners at the conference in the Savoy, for reviewing the 
public liturgy, and was concerned in drawing up the exceptions 
to the Book of Common Prayer. Notwithstanding this he was 
appointed cliaplain to Charles 11 .. and was offered the deanery 
of Lichfield and Coventry, but he came out in 1662 as one of the 
2000 ejccteri ministers. Bates was of an amiable character, and 
enjoyed the friendship of the lord-keeper Bridgeman, the lord- 
chancellor Finch, the earl of Nottingham and Archbishop 
Tillotson. With other moderate churchmen he made several 
efforts towards a comprehensive settlement, but the bishops 
were imcomprcmiising. He addressed William and Mary on 
their accession in behalf of the dissenters. After some years of 
pastoral service at Hackney he died there :®n the t4th of Jufy 
i6c) 9. Bates puUished Seleet Lives af lUustricms and Pirns 
PtTsamjxt La^ : and after his death all his works, except titis, 
were printed in 1 vol. fol.: again in 1723 ; and in 4 vdsi 8vo 
in 1815. They treat of practical theology and include Cm- 
siitraHons an the Existence af God and ike Immartality of the Soul 
(1676), Four Last Things (1691), Spiritnal Perfection (*699). 

BATfilON (Batson or Bstson), THOMAS, an English writer 
of madrigals in the eariy 17th wntury. He is said to have been 
organist of Chester cathedral in 1599, and it believed to have 
been tire first musical graduate of Trinity College, Dublin. He 


is known to have written churdi music, but his fame rests on Ws 
madrigals, which give him an important place among Elizabethan 
composers. He published a set of madri^s in 1604 and a second 
set in 161S, and both collections have been reprinted in recent 
years. He died in 1630. 

BATH, THOMAS THYNME, ist Makoub-ss of (1734-1796), 
English politician, was the elder son of Thomas Thynne, 2nd 
■Viscount Weymouth (1710-1751), and the great-grandnephew 
of Thomas TTiynne (c. 1640-1714), the friend of Bishop Ken, 
who was created Baron Thynne and Viscount Weymouth in 
1682. His mother was Louisa (d. 1736), daughter of John 
Carteret, ist Earl Granville, and a descendant of the family of 
Granville who held the earldom of Bath from 1661 to 1711. The 
Thynnes arc descended from Sir John Thynne, the builder of 
Longleat, the splendid seat of the family in Wiltshire. Sir John 
owed his wealth and position to the favour of his ma.ster, the 
protector Somerset; he was comptroller of the household of 
the princess, lilizabeth, and wa.s a person of some importance 
after the princess became queen. He died in April 1580. 
Another famous member of this family was Thomas Tlivnne 
(1648-1682), called on account of his wealth “ Tom of Ten 
Thousand.” He is celebrated by Dryden as Issachar in Absalom 
and Achitophel, and was murdered in London by some Swedes 
in February 1682. 

Bom on the 13th of September 1734, Thomas 'fhynne succeeded 
his father as 3rd Viscount Weymouth in January 1751, and was 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland for a short time during 1765, although 
he never visited that country.. Having, however, become 
prominent in English politics he was appointed secretary of 
state for the northern department in January 1768 ; he acted 
with great promptitude during the unrest caused by John 
Wilkes and the Middlesex election of 1768. He was then attacked 
and libelled by Wilkes, who was conseijufntly expelled from the 
House of Commons. Before the close of i7(>8 he was transferred 
from the northern to the southern degiartment, but he resigned 
in Deeemlier 1770 in the midst of the dispute with .Spain over 
the possession of the Falkland Islands. In November 1775 
Weymouth returned to his former office of secretary for the 
southern department, undertaking in addition the duties 
attached to the northern department for a few months in 1779, 
but he resigned both po,sitions in tlic autumn of this year. Jn 
1789 he was created marquess of Bath, and he died on the 19th 
of Novemlier 1796. Weymouth was a man of considerable 
ability especially as a sp^er, hut according to more modem 


standards his habits were very coarse, resembling those of his 
friend and frequent companion, Cliarlos James Fox. Horace 
Walpole refers frequently to his idleiic.ss and his drunkenness, 
and in eariy life at least ‘‘ his great fortune he had damaged by 
such profuse pkiy, that his house was often full of bailiffs.” He 
married Elizabeth (d. 1825), daughter of William Bentinck, 
2nd duke of Portland, by whom he had three sons and ten 
daughters. His eldest son Thomas (1765-1837) succeeded to 
his titles, while the two younger ones, George (1770-1838) and 
John (1772-1849), succe^cd in turn to the barony of Carteret 
of Hawnes, which came to them from their uncle, Henry 
Frederick Thynne (1735-1826). Weymouth’s great-grandson. 
John Alexander, 4th marquess of Bath (1831-1896), the author 
of Observations on Bulgarian affairs (1880), was succeeded as 
5th marquess by his son Thomas Henry (b. 1862). 

See B. Botfielii, Stemmata Botsviliiana (1858). 


BATH, WILUAM PULTENBY, ist Eaki. of (1684-1764), 
generally known by the surmune of Pultenby, English politician, 
descended from an ancient family of Leicestewhire, was the son 
of William Pulteney by his first wife, Mary Floyd, and was Ixim 
in April 1684. The boy was sent to Westminster school, and 
from it proceed to Christ Church, Oxford, matriculating the 
31st of October 1700. At these institutions he acquired his deep 
dassical knowledge. On leaving Oxford he made the usual tour 
on the continent In 1705 he was brought into pariiament by 
Henry Guy (secretary of the treasury, 1679-1688, and June 1691 
to F^ruaey 1695) for tiie Yorieshire borough Hedon, and at 
ha death on the isni of February 1710 inheritad an estate of 
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Isoo a year and £40,000 in cash. This seat was held by him 
widiout a break until 1734. Throi^hout the reign of Queen Anne 
William Pulbeney play^ a prominent part in the struggles of 
the Wh%s, and on the prosecution of Sacheveit^ be exerted 
himself with great zeal against that violent divine. When the 
victorious Tories sent his friend Robert Walpole to tlie Tower 
in 1712, Pulteney championed his cause in the House of 
Commons and with the leading Whigs visited him in his prison- 
chamber. He held the post of secretary of war from 1714 to 
1717 in the first ministry of George I., and when the committee 
of secrecy on the Utrecht treaty was formed in April 1715 the 
list included the name of William Pulteney. Two years later 
(6th of July 1716) he became one of the privy council. When 
Townshend was dismissed, in April 1717, from his post of lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, and Walpole resigned his places, they 
were followed in their retirement by Pulteney. The crash of the 
South Sea Company restored Walpole to the highest position, 
but all that he ofiered to Pulteney was a pera-age. The offer 
was rejected, but in May 1723 Pulteney stooped to accept the 
lucrative but insignificant post of cofferer of the houseltold. In 
this obscure position he was content for some time to await the 
future; but when he found himself neglected he opposed the 
proposition of Walpole to discliaigc the debts of the civil list, and 
in April 1725 was dismissed from his sinecure. From the day of 
his dismissal to that of his ultimate triumph Pulteney remained 
in opposition, and, althougli Sir Robert Walpole attempted in 
1730 to conciliate him by the offer of Townshcnd’s ])lace and of 
a peerage, all Ids overtures were spurned. Pultcney’s resent¬ 
ment was not confined to his speeches in }mrliamcnt. With 
Bolingbrukc he set on foot in December 1726 the well-known 
periodical called the Craftsman, and in its pages the minister 
was incessantly denounced for many years. Lord llcrvoy 
published an attack on the Craftsman, and Pulteney, cither 
openly or behind the person of Amhurst, its editor, replied to the 
attack. Whether the question at issue was the civil list, the 
excise, the income of the prince of Wales, or the state of domestic 
affairs Pulteney was ready with a pamphlet, and the minister 
or one of his friends came out with a reply. For his “ Proper 
reply to a late scurrilous libel ” {Craftsman, 1731), an answer to 
“ .Sedition and defamation displayed,” he was challenged to a 
duel by Lord Hervey : for another, “ An answer to one part of 
an infamous libel entitled remarks on the Craftsman’s indication 
of his two honourable patrons,” he was in July 1731 struck off 
the roll of privy councillors and dismissed from the commission 
of the peace in several counties. In print Pulteney was inferior 
to Bolinghroke alone among the antagonists of Walpole, but in 
parliament, from which St John was. excluded, he excelled all his 
comrades. When the sinking fund was appropriated in 1733 
his voice was the foremost in denunciation; when the excise 
scheme in the same year was stirring popular feeling to its lowest 
depths the passion of the multitude broke out in his oratory. 
Through Wdpole’s prud^t withdrawal of the latter measure 
the fall of his ministiy was averted. Bolinghroke withdrew to 
France on the suggestion, it is said, of Pulteney, and the opposi¬ 
tion was weaken^ by the di.ssensions of the lexers. 

From the general election of 1734 until his elevation to the 
^cer^e Pulten^ sat for Middlesex. For tome years'after this 
election the ininiiter’s assailants made little progress in their 
attack, but ill 1738 ^ trouWes with Spain supplied them with 
the opportunity which they desired. Walpole long argued for 
peace, but he was faebljr ttn^oited in hb own cabinet, and the 
frenzy of the people for war knew no bonndi. In an evil moment 
for his own reputation omsented to remain in office and to 
gratify popular passkm Sritii a war against Spain. Hii downfall 
was not ieng deferred. War was declared in 1739; a new 
parliament was summoned in the summer of 1741, and over the 
divisions on the election petitions the ministry of Walpole fell to 
pieces. The task of forming the new administration was after 
some delay entrusted to Pulteney, who weakly offered the post 
of first lord of the treaeuiy to that harmless politician the eari 
of Wibnington, Mid cont«ned himself with a seat in the cabinet 
and a peerage, tiunkmg that by tins action fae would preserve 
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his reputation for consistency in disdaining, ofilce and yet retain 
his supremacy in the ministry. At this act popular fediog broke 
out into open indignation, a^ from the moment of his elevation 
to the Upper House Pulteney’s influence dwindled to nothing. 
Horace Wdpole asserts that when Ptdteney wished to recall ta 
d^ire for a peerage it was forced upon him through the ex- 
minister’s advice by the king, and another chroniciw of the times 
records that when victor and vanquished met in the House of 
Lords, the one as Lord Orford, the other as the earl of Bath, the 
remark was made by the exulting Orford : ‘‘ Here we are, my 
lord, the two most insignificant fellows in England.” On tte 
14th of July 1742 Pulteney was created B^n Pulteney of 
Hedon, Co. York, Viscount Mteney of Wrington, Co. Somerset, 
and earl of Bath. On the 20th of February he had been restored 
to his rank in the privy council At Wilmington’s death in 1743 
he made application to the king for the post of first lord of the 
treasuiy, only to find that it had been conferred on Henry 
Pelham. For two days, ioth-i2th February 1746, he was at the 
head of a ministry, but in “ 48 hours, three quarters, seven 
minutes, and eleven seconds ” it collapsed. An occasional 
pamphlet and an infrequent speech were afterwards the sole 
fruits of Lord Bath's talents. His praises whilst in retirement 
have been sung by two bishops, Zachary Pearce and Thomas 
Newton. He died on the 7th of July 1764, and was buried on 
the 17th of July in his own vault in Islip chapel, Westminster 
Abbey. Ho married on the 27th of December 1714 Anna Maria, 
daughter and co-heiress of J ohn Gumley of Lsleworth,commissary- 
general to the army who was often satirized by the wits of the 
day (Notes and Queries , 3rd S. ii. 402-403, iii. 490). She died on 
lire 14th of September 1758, and their only son William died 
unmarried at Madrid on the 12th of February 1763. Pulteney’s 
vast fortune came in 1767 to William Johnstone of Dumfnes 
(third son of Sir James Johnstone), who had married Frances, 
daughter and co-heiress of his cousin, Daniel Pulteney, a bitter 
antagonist of Walpole in parliament, and had taken the name of 
Pulteney. 

Pulteney’s eloquence was keen and incisive, sparkling with 
vivacity and with allusions drawn from the literature of his own 
country and of Rome. Of business he was never fond, and the 
loss in 1734 of his trusted friend John Merrill, who had supplied 
tlie qualities which he lacked, was feelingly lamented by him in a 
letter to Swift. His chief weakness was a passion for money. 
Lord Bath lias left no trace of the possession of practical 
statesmanship. 

Biuliookaphy.— Wm. Coxe's Menwirs oX Sir Robert WaltioU' 
(1816), and of Henry Polliam (1820); John Motley's WalpoU (IW9); 
Walter Sicliel's TtoHngbroke (looi-igoa); A. Ballantyne's Carteret 
{tSS?); Eng. Hist. Hev. iv. 740-733, and the general political memoirs 
of the time. (W. I*. C.) 

BATH, a city, municipial, county and parliamentary borough, 
and health resort of Somersetshire, England, on the Great 
Western. Midland, and Somerset & Dorset railways, 107! m. W. 
by S. of London. Pop. (1901) 49,839. Its terraces and crescents, 
built mostly of grey freestone, cover the slopies and heights of 
the abrupt hills which rise like on amphitheatre above the 
winding valley of the river Avon. The climate is pleasant, and 
the city, standing amidst fine scenery, itself possesses a number 
of beautiful walks and gardens. Jointly with Wells, it is an 
episcopal see of the Church of England, The abbey church 
of St Peter and St Paul occupies the site of earlier ^on and 
Norman churches, founded in connexion with a 7th-century 
convent, which was transferred for a time to a body of secular 
canons, and from about 970 until the Dissolution, to Benedictine 
monks. The present oruoiform building dates from the isth 
century, being a singularly pmre and ornate example of late 
Perpiendicniar work. From the number of its windows, it has 
been called “ The Lantern <rf the West," and espiecialiy note¬ 
worthy is tiie great west window, with seven lights, and flonkmg 
turrets on wfikb are carved figmm of the an^s ascendmg and 
descending on Jacob’s Ladder. Within are the tombs of James 
Quin, the actor, with an epitapih by Garrirft; Richard Nash; 
Thomas Malthusthe economist; William Bramne the poet, and 
many others. Some of’Ht* Monuments are the work ef Bacon, 
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finnan and Chantrey. Slight traces of the previous Nomuui 
hoikling r«nain. There are ^many other churches and chapels 
« Bath, the oldest being that of St Thomas of Canterbury, and 
one of d^e most interesting St Swithin’s, which contains the tombs 
of CSiristopher Anstey and Madame d’Arblay. ■ Among educa¬ 
tional institutions may be mentioned the free grammar school, 
founded by Edward VI., the Wesleyan College, originally esta^ 
lished at Bristol by John Wesley, and the Roman Catholic 
College. The hospital of St John was founded in the 12th 
century. The public buildings include a guild hall, assembly 
rooms. Jubilee hall, art gallery and library, museum, literary 
and scientific institute, and theatres. In the populous suburb 
of Twoton (pop. 11,098), there are lias quarries, and bricks and 
woollen cloths are manufactured. The parliamentary borough 
returns two members. The city is governed by a mayor, 14 
aldermen and 42 councillors. Area, 3.<!82 acres. 

The mineral springs .supply several distinct establishments. 
The temperature vanes in the different springs from 117“ to 
120° F., and the specific gravity of the hot baths is i'002. The 
principal substances in solul ion are calcium and sodium sulphates 
and.sudium and magnesium chlorides. Traces of radium havelteen 
revealed, and the gases contain argon and helium. The waters are 
very beneficial in cases of rheumatism, gout, neuralgia, sciatica, 
diseases of the liver, and cutaneous and .scrofulous affections. 
The highest archaeologiail interest, moreover, attaches to the 
baths in view of the magnificent Ronrnn remains testifying to 
the early recognition of the value of tlie waters. It may here lie 
noted that two distinct legends ascribe the foundation of Hath 
to a British king Bladud. According to (Icoffrey of Monmouth 
this monarch gave its healing power to the water hy his spells. 
According to a later version, he was banished as a leper, and 
made the discovery leading to his cure, and to the origin of Ilath, 
whilst wandering as a swineherd in 863 b.c. This, at least, is 
the date inscribed on a statue of Bladud placed in the J'lunp 
Room in 1699. There is, however, no real evidence of a British 
settlement. By the Romans Bath was named Aquae Suits, the 
name indicating the dedication to a British goddess Sul or Sulis, 
whom the Romans considered the counterpart of Minerva. 
There were a temple of the goddess and a few houses for priests, 
officials and visitors, besides the large baths, and the place was 
apparently walled; but it did not contain a large resident 
population. Many relics have been disinterred, such as altars, 
inscriptions, fragments of stone carvings and figures, Samian 
ware, and others. The chief buildings were apftarently grouped 
near the later abbey churchyard, and included, besides two 
temples, a magnificent bath, discovered when the duke of 
Kingston pulled down the old priory in 1755 to form the Kingston 
Baths. Successive excavations have rendered accessible a 
remarkable series of remains, including several baths, a sudarmm, 
and conduits. The main bath still receives its water (now for 
the purpose of cooling) through the original conduit. The 
fragmentarj' colonnade surrounding this magnificent relic still 
supports the street and buildings beneath which it lies, the 
Roman foundations having lieen left untouched. The remains 
of the batli and of the temple are among the most striking Roman 
antiquities in western Europe. 

Bath (variously known as Achemann. Hat Bathun, Bathonea, 
Batha) was a place of note in Saxon times. King bldgar being 
crowned there in 973. Itwas a royal borough governed 1^ areeve, 
with a burg mote in 907. Richard I. grants the first charter in 
1189, whi<± allowed the same privileges as Winchester to, the 
members of the merchant gild. This was cooicraed by Henry III. 
in 1236,1247 and 1256, by charters giving the buigesses of Bath 
tite right to elect coroner8,with freedom from arrest for the debts 
of others, and from the interference of sheriffs or kings’ btuliffs. 
Charters were granted by succeeding kings in 1312,1322, 1341, 
ism’ll >3^ H 3 ^} t447> >4^ nnd 1545. T^ existence of a 

corporation beii^ assumed in the earliest royal charter, and a 
common seal having been used since 1249, there was no formal 
incorpotation of Bath until the diarter of 1590,1794 and 1835. 
Parliamentary reprewntation began in 1297. Various fain were 
granted to Bath, to be hdd on the 29th of August, the 9th of 


August, the 30th of June to the 8th July (called Cherry Fair), 
the ist of February to the 6th of February, in 1275,1305,1325 
and ts45 respectively. Fairs are now held on the 4th of February 
and on the Monday after the 9th of December. These fairs were 
flourishing centres of the cloth trade in the middle ages, but 
this industry has long departed. Bath “ beaver,” however, was 
known throughout England, and Chaucer makes his “ Wife of 
Bath ” excel the cloth-weavers “ of Ypres and of Gaunt.” The 
golden age of Bath began In the i8th century, and is linked with 
the work of the two architects Wood (both named John), of Ralph 
Allen, their patron, and of Richard Nash, master of the cere¬ 
monies. Previously the baths had been ill-kept, the lodging poor, 
the streets beset by footpads. AH this was changed by the 
architectural scheme, including Queen Square, the Royal Crescent 
and the North and South Parades, which was chiefly designed by 
the elder Wood, and chiefly executed by his son. Instead of the 
booth which did duty as a gaming club and chocolate house, Nash 
provided the assembly rooms which figure largely in the pages of 
Fielding, Smollett, Burney, Dickens and their contemporaries. 
Anstey published his New Bath Guide to ridicule the laws of taste 
which “ Beau ” Nash dictated ; but two royal visits, in 1734 and 
1738, established Bath as a centre of English fashion. The 
weekly markets granted on Wednesday and Saturday in 1305 arc 
still held. 

Sec R. Warner, Hisinty end Antiquities 0/ Bath (180:); C. E. 
Davis, Ancient Landmarks of Bath ; The Mineral Baths of Bath 
(1883); Excavations of Homan Baths (1895). and The Saxon Cross 
(•898); Sir G. Jackson, Archives of Bath (2 vols., 1873); K. E. M. 
J’eacli, Kamhles about Bath (1873), Bath Old and New (1888), Col¬ 
lections of Honks belonging to the l^ity (1893), See. ; H. Scarth, Aquae 
Salts, or Notices of Homan Bath (18(14) t A- Barbeau, Life and Letters 
at Bath in the iSth Century (from tlie French Vne VUle d'eaux anglaise 
au XVIIL sifetr) (Loudon, 1904); A. H. King, Charter of Bath 
Corporation. 

BATH, a city, port of entry, and the county-seat of Sagadahoc 
county, Maine, U.S.A., on the W. bank of the Kennebec river, 12 
m. from its mouth and 36 m. N.E. of Portland. Pop. (1890) 
8723; (1900) 10,477, of whom 1759 were foreign-born; (1910, 
census) 9396. It is served by the Maine Central railway, b)' 
steamboat lines to Boston, and by inter-urban electric railway. 
The city covers an area of about 9 sq. m., and cxlcnd.s along tlie 
W. bank of the river for about 5 m.; the business distru't is only 
a few feet above sea-levcl, but most of the residences arc on higher 
ground. The streets arc well shaded, chiefly with elms. At Bath 
are the state military and naval orphan asylum, two homes for 



the aged, and a soldiers’ monument. Bath has a good harbour 
and its principal industry is the boflding of both of wood 
and of iron and sted; several vessds of tlie Unit^ States navy 
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have been built hen. In 1^5 thiee>foiirths of tte city's wage- 
earners were erepli^ed in tm industry. Bath also nuunifactures 
lumber, iron and b^s goods, and has a considerable tmde in ice, 
coal, lumber and iron and steel. First settled about id6o, Bath 
was a part of Georgetown until 1781, when it was incorporated as 
a separate town; in 1789 it was made a port of entry, and in 1847 
was chartered as a city. 

B4TH>CH AUI, a vehicle with a folding hood, which can be used 
open or closed, and a glass front, moun^ on three or four wheels 
and drawn or pushed by hand. If required to be drawn by a 
donkey or smaJl pony it is then mounted on four wheels, with 
the usual turning arrengement. James Heath, of Bath, who 
flourished rather before the middle of the i8th century, was the 
inventor. 

BATHGATE, a municipal and police burgh of Linlithgowshire, 
Scotland, 19 m. W. by S. of Edinburgh by the North British 
railway. Pop. (1901)7549. The district is rich in limestone, coal, 
ironstone, shale and fireclay, all of which are worked. Silver also 
was once mined. The manufactures include paraffin, paper, glass, 
chemicals, flour and whisky. and freestone is quarried. The burgh 
is a considerable centre for agricultural produce. Bathgate 
became a burgh of barony in 1824 and a police burgh in 1865. 
Although it was not until the development of its mineral wealth 
that it attained to commercial intportance, it is a place of some 
antiquity, and formed the dowry of Marjory, Robert Bruce’s 
daughter, who married Walter, the hereditary steward of Scot¬ 
land, in 1315. 

BATHOUTE (from Gr. /iatfvt, deep, and kidot, a stone), in 
geology, a term given to certain intrusive rock masses. 
Especially in districts which are composed principally of rocks 
belonging to the older geological systems extensive areas of 
granite frequently occur. By their relations to the strata 
around them, it is dear that these granites have been forced into 
their present positions in a liquid state, and under great pressure. 
The bedding planes of stratified rocks are wedged apart and 
tongues of granite have been injected into them, while cracks 
have been opened up and filled with intrusions in the shape of 
igneous veins. Great masses of the strata which the granite has 
invaded are often floated of!, and are found lying in the heart 
of the granite much altered by the heat to which fffiey have been 
expased, and traversed by the igneous rock in ramifying threads. 
Such granite intrusions are generally known as bosses from their 
rounded surfaces, and the frequency with which they form 
flattish dome-shaped hills, rising above the older rocks sur¬ 
rounding them. At one time many geologists held that in 
certain situations the granite had arisen from the complete 
fusion and transformation of the stratiiied rocks over a limited 
area of intense metamorphism. The chemical no less than the 
structural relations of the two sets of rocks, however, preclude 
the acceptance of this hypothesis. Obviously the grarate is an 
intruder which has welled up from below, and has cooled gradu¬ 
ally, and solidified in its present sitrution. 

Regarding the mechanism of this process there are two 
theories which hold the field, each having a large number of 
supporters. One school considers that they are mostly “ batho- 
lites ” or conical masses rising from great depths and eating up 
the strata which lie above and around them. The frequency 
of inclusions of the surrounding rocks, their rounded shapes 
indicating that they have been partly dissolved 1^ the igneous 
magma, the intense altesaition which they have undergone 
pointing to a state approaching actual furion, the extensive 
changes induced kr the tfocks which adjoin the granite, the 
abundance of veins, and the unusual modifications of the granite 
which occur where it comet in contact with the adjacent strata, 
are adduced as evidence that there has been abiorptian and 
d^tion of the country rock the intrusive mass. These 
views are in favour especially in Fiance; and instances are 
cited in which as the margins of the granite are approached 
diorites and other rooks make their appearance, which are 
aicribed to the effect which admixture with dimived sedi- 
meotaty material hat had on the composition of the granite 
magma;. at the eame time the schists have been permeated 
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wklh fel^r Bom the ipiaous rooks, uid Jun'sdM td lutvevbeen 
felspathised." 1., '■ 

The opponents of this theory hold these gnnntH lniaeaes to be 
“lacoolites” (Gr. AdMicot, a cistern), or great etdeOr-^aped 
injections of molten rook, which have been pressed froin below 
into planes of weakness in the upper portions of thoearth’s 
crust, taking tite hnes of least resistance, and owing fheir ijbape 
to the var^ng flexibili^ of the strata they penetrateffi* Ine 
modifications of the granite are ascribed to magmatic segregation 
(chemical and physical processes which occasioned diffomn of 
certain components towi^s the cooling surteces). Absorption 
of country rock is held to be unimportant in amoutri, and in¬ 
sufficient to account for the great spaces in the schists which 
ate occupied by the granite. Those who' support Ihu theory 
leave the question of the ultimate source of the_ granite un¬ 
answered, but consider that it is of deep-seated oiigm, and the 
bosses which now appear at tlie surface are only-comparatively 
superficial numifestations. 

The bulk of the evidence is in favour of the laccolitic theory; 
in fact it has been clearly demonstrated in itumy important 
cases. Still it is equally clear that many granites are not merely 
passive injections, but have assimilated much foreign rock. 
Possibly muoh depends on the chemical composition of the 
respective masses, and on the depths and tempemtures at wffiich 
the intrusion took place. Increase of pressure and of temperature. 
which we know to take place at great depths, would stimulate 
1 resorption of sedimentaty material, and 1^ retardii^ cooling 
I would allow time for dissolved fore^n substances to diffuse 
widely through the magma. (J. S. F.) 

BATHOMIAN SERm, in geidogy. The typical ^thoman 
is the Great Oolite series of England, and the name was derived 
from the “ Bath Oolite,” so extensively mined and quarried 
in the vicinity of that city, where the principal strata were firrt 
studied by W. Smith. The term was first used by J. d’Gmalius 
d’Halloy in 1843 (Prerir Geol.)tiS a synonym for " Dogger ”; but 
it was limited in 1849 by A. d’Orbigny (Pal. Franc. Jur. i. 
p. 607). In 1864 Mayer-Eymar (rail. Synchrm.) used the word 
“ Bathien ” ■» Bajocian + Bathonian (sen. str.). According to 
English practice, the Bathonian includes the following formations 
in descending order; Girnbrash, Forest Marble with Bradford 
Clay, Great or Bath Oolite, Stonesfield Slate and Fullers’ Earth. 
(The Fullers’ Earth is sometimes imrdai as constituting a 
separate stage, the “ FuUonian.”) The “ Bathonien ” of some 
French geologists differs from the Er^litii Bathonian in that 
it includes at the base the zone of the ammonite Parkimenia 
Parkinsoni, which in England is placed at the luiAmit of 
the Inferior Oolite. The Bathonian is the equivalent of the 
u|^r part of the " Dogger” (Middle Jurassic) of Germany, 
or to the base of the Upper Brown Jura (substage “ E ” of 
Quenstedt). 

Rocks of Bathonian age are well developed in Euro^: in 
the N.W. and S.W. odite limestones are charactenstkally 
associated with coral-bearing, crinoidal and other varieties, 
and with certain beds of clay. In the N. and N.E., Russia, 
Sic., clays, sandstones and ferruginous oolites prevail, some of 
the last being explofted' for iron. They occur also in the 
extreme north of America and in the Arctic regions, Greenland, 
Franz Josef Land, &c.; in Africa, Algeria, Geiwuui East AMca, 
Madagascar and near the CafM (Enon 'Beds); in India, Raj- 
putana and Gulf of Cutch, and in South Amenca. 

The well-known Caen stone of Normandy and “ Haupt- 
rogenstein" of Swabia, as well as the “Eisenkalk” of N.W. 
Germany, and “ KlauS'^hichten ” of the Austrian Alps, are 
of Bathonian age. 

For a general account, see A. de Lamarent, TroM Ha ffofoftt'fsth 
ed., 1906), vol. ii. ; sec also the article Jurassic. (J. A. HJf 

BATHOBT, AIOttMOHD (ZsiGMOND), (1572-1613), fxiace of 
Transylvania^ was the son of Christopher, prince of Trensyivania, 
tmd Elizabeth Bocslcay, and nephew of the ^reat 'Stephen 
Bithoiy. He was elect^ prince in his father’s lifetime, but being 
quite young at hb father*! death (1581), the government was 
entrusted to a regency. In isSA heattained h»maTOrity,and, 
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ioHowiiig the advice of hit faivourite oounctlior Alfonw CariUo, 
departed from the traditional policy of Transylvania in its best 
days (when friendly relatbnt with the Porte were ma i nt a in ^ 
at a Maittr of course, in order to counterpoise the ever hostile 
inftience of the house of HabsburK), and jtmed the league of 
Christian princes against the Turk. The obvious danger of such 
a. course caused no small anxiety in the principality, and the 
diet of Torda even went to far as to demand a fresh coronation 
oath from Sigismund, and, on his refusal to render it, threatened 
him with deposition. Ultimately BAthory got the better of his 
opponents, and executed all whom he got into his haiids (1595). 
Neverthe^, if anybody could have successfully carried out an 
anti-Turkish policy, it was certainly Bdthory. He had inherited 
the military genius of his uncle, and his victories astonished 
contemporary Europe. In 1595 he subdued Walachia and 
annihilated the army of Sinan Pasha at Giurgevo (October 38th). 
The turning-point of his career was his separation from his wife, 
the archduchess Christina of Austria, in 1599, on event followed 
by bis own abdication the same year, in order that he might take 
orders. It was on this occasion that he offered the throne of 
I'ransylvania to the emperor Rudolph 11 ., in exchange fur the 
duchy of Oppeln. In 1600, however, at the head of an army of 
Poles and Cusacks, he attempted to recover his throne, but was 
routed by Michael, voivode of Moldavia, at Suceava, In Eebruary 
1601 the diet of Klausenbutg reinstated him, but again he was 
driven out by Michael, never to return. He died at Prague in 
1613, Bathory's indisputable genius must have been warped 
by a strain of madness. His incalculaUeness, his savage cruelty 
(like most of the princes of his house he was a fanatical Catholic 
and persecutor) and his perpetual restlessness point plainly 
enough to a disordered mind. 

See Ignai Acidly, History of the Hungarian Slate {HatiK.), vol. ii. 
(Budapest. l<iU4). (K. N. B.) . 

BATHOS (Gr. liaOtn), properly depth, the bottom or lowest 
part of any thing. The current usage for an anticlimax, a descent 
" from the sublime to the ridiculous,” from the elevated to the 
commonplace in literature or speech, is due to Pope’s satire on i 
Butkos (Miscellanies, 1737-1728), “ the art of sinking in poetry.” 
The title was a travesty of Longinus's essay. On the Sublime, \ 
llspl v^i’s. 

BATHS. In the ordinary acceptation of the word a bath is 
the immersion of the body in a medium different from the 
ordinary one of atmo^iberic air, which medium is usually 
cuiranon water in some fonru In another sense it includes the 
difierent media that may be used, and the various arrangements 
by which thi^’ are appli^. 

Ancient Baths. —Bathing, as serving both for cleanliness and 
for pleasure, has been almost instinctively practised by nearly 
every people. The most ancient records mention bathing in the 
rivers Nile and Ganges. From an early period the Jews bathed 
in running water, used both hot and cold baths, and employed 
oils and uintm«its. So also did the Greeks; their earliest and 
commonest fbttn of bathing was swimming in rivers, and bathing 
in them was practised by both sexes. Warm baths were, accord¬ 
ing to Homer, used after fatigue or exercise. The Athenians 
appear for a long tinus to have had only private haths, but after¬ 
words they had public ones ; tire latter seem to have originated 
among the I-aoedaemoniaiu, who invented the hot-air bath, at 
least tlie form of it called altar them the laconictm. Although 
the baths of the Greeks were not so luxurious as those of some 
other nations, yet effeminate people were accused among them 
of using, .warm baths in excess; end the biMli servants appear to 
have been rogues and thieves, as in later and larger establish¬ 
ments. The Persians must have had handsomely equipped 
baths, for Alexander the Cheat admired the luxuiy. of the i»th 
of Darius. 

But the: baths of the Greeks, and probably of aU Eastern 
nations, were on a small scale os compared with those which 
eventually sprang up among tiie Romans. Jn eariy times the 
Romans used after exerwe to throw themselves into the Tiber. 
Next, when ample supplies of water were brought into the city, 
huge pisemac, or cold swimming baths, were constructed, tte 


earliest of which appear to have been the piscina ptMica (jxa 
Bx.), near the Circus Maximus, supplied by the Appian aqueduct, 
the lavacrum of Agrippina, and a bath at the end of toe Clivus 
Gipitolinut. Next, st^l public as well as private batlu were 
buk; and with toe empire more luxurious forms of ^thing 
were introduced, and warm became far more popular than cold 
baths. 

Public baths (balneae) were first built in Rome after Gedius 
brought in the supply of water from Praeneste. After that date 
baths began to be common both in Rome and in other Italian 
cities ; and private baths, which gradually came into use, were 
attached to the villas of the wealthy citizens. Maecenas was one 
of tiie first who built public baths at his own expense, After 
his time each emperor, as he wished to ingratiate himself wito 
the pet^e, lavished the revenues of the state m the constnuction 
of enormous buildings, which not only contained suites of bathiiig 
apartments, but included.gymnasia, and.sometimes even theat^ 
and libraries. Such enomtous establishments went by toe oaine 
of thermae,, The principal toeimae were toose of Agrippa 21 b.c., 
of Nero 65 aju., of Titos 81, of Domitian 95, of Commodus 185, 
of Caracalla 217, and stiff later those of Diocletian 302, and of 
Constantine, liie technical skill displayed by the Romans in 
rendering toeir w^is and the sides of reservoirs impervious to 
moisture, in conveying and heating water, and in constructing 
flues fur the conveyance of hot air through toe walls, was of the 
highest order. 

■The Roman baths contained swimming baths, warm baths, 
baths of hot air, and vapour batos. The chief rooms (which in 
the kigcst baths appear to have tieen mostly distinct, wliereas 
in smaller baths one chamber was made to do duty for more 
than a single purpose) were the following;—(i) The ajxdyUrium 
or spolialvrium, wlvere the bathers undressed ; (2) the dipterium 
or ■uncluarium, where oils and ointments were kept (although 
the bathers often brought their own pomades), and where toe 
diptae anointed toe bathers ; (3) the frigidarium, or cool nxim, 
ceUa frigida, in which itsualiy was toe cold bath, the piscina or 
bapUsterium; (4) the tepidarium, a room moderately heated, in 
wUch the Imthers rested for a time, but which was nut meant 
for bathing; (5) the edidarium or heating room, over toe 
hypocaustum or furnace; this in its commonest arrangement 
had at one end a warm l»th, toe dveus or edida lavatio ; at toe 
other end in a sort of alcove was (6) the sudatorium or laconicum, 
wliich usually had a labrum or largo vessel containing water, 
with which bathers sprinkled toem.seives to help in rubbing off 
toe perspiratiun. In the largest baths the laconicum was prob- 
aWy a separate chamlier, a cireular domical room with recesses 
in toe sides, and a lar]^ opening in the top; but there is no 
well-preserved specimen, unless that at Pisa may be so regarded. 
In toe drawing of baths from the thermae of Titus (fig. i), toe 
laconicum is represented as a small cupola rising in a corner of 
the calidarium. It is known that the temperature of toe laconi¬ 
cum was regulated by diawinp; np or down a metallic plate or 
dypeus. So^ toink that this clypeus was directly over the 
flames of the hypocaustum, and that when it was withdrawn, 
the flames must have spning into the laconicum. Others, and 
apparently they have Vitruvius on toeir side, toink that the 
clypeus was drawn up or down only from toe aperture in the 
roof, and that it related the temperature 8im{fly by giving 
more or less free exit to toe hot air. If toe laconicum was only 
one end of the calidarium, it is difficult to see how that end of 
the room was kept so mudi hotter than the rest of it; on the 
other hand, to have had flames actually issuing from the laconi¬ 
cum mutt have caused smoke and soot, and have been very 
unpleasant. The most usual order in which the rooms were 
employed seems to have been the fefliowing, but there does not 
appear to have been any absolute uniformity of practice theh^ 
any more than in modem Egyptian and Turkish baths. Cehus 
recommends the bather fiist to sweat a little in toe tepidarium 
with his dotoes on, to be anointed there, and then to pass into 
toe calidarium ; after 1 m bos sweated fredy there be is not to 
descend into the solium or cold bath, but to have f^ty of water 
poured over him from his head,-^rst warm, then tepid, and then 
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cold w*ter—the water beinf poured longer over Im head than 
on the rest of the body; next to be scraped with the stiigil, and 
lastly to be rubbed ai^ anointed. 

The warmest of the heated rooms, i.e. the calklarium and 
laconicum, were heated directly from the hypocaustum, over 
which they were built or suspended (swfrntsttra); while from the 
hypocaustum tubes of brass, or lead, or pottery earned the hot 
air cff vapour to the walk of tJhe other rooms. The walls were 
usually hollow, so that the hot air could readily circulate. 

The water was heated ingeniously. Close to the furnace, about 
4 ill. off, was placed the edidarivm, the copper {ahmum) for 
boiling water, near which, with the same interval between them, 
was the copper for warm water, the lepiiarium, and at the 
distance of 2 ft. from this was the receptacle for cold water, or 
the irigidarium, often a plastered reservoir. A cemstant com- 
muni^tion was kept up between these vessels, so that as fast as 
hotwiiter was drawnoff from the calidarium a supply was obtained 
from the tepidarium, which, being already heated, but slightly 
reduced the temperature of the hotter boiler. The te{Hdarium, 
again, was supplied from the frigidarium, and that from an 
aqueduct. In this way the heat which was not taken up by the 
first boiler passed on to tire second, and instead of being wasted, 
helptid to heat the second—a principle which has only lately been 
introduced into modem furnaces. In the case of the large thermae 
the water of an aqueduct was brought to the caskllum or top of 
the building and was allowed to descend into chambers over the 
hypocaustum, where it was heated and transmitted in pipes to the 
central buildings. Remains of this arrangement are to be seen in 
the baths of Caracalla. The gtaieral plan of such buildings may 
be more clearly understood by the accompanying illustrations. 
In the well-known drawing (fig. i) found in the baths of Titus, the 
name of each part of the building is inscribed on it. The small 
dome inscribed laconicum directly over the furnace, and having 



Fig. I. —Roman Baths. 


the clypeus over it, will be observed in the corner of the chamber 
named concamerata sudatio. The vessels for water are inscribed, 
according to their temperature, with the same names as some of 
the chambers, frigidarium, tepidarium and calidarium. 

The baths of Pompeii (as shown in fig. 2) were a double set, and 
were surrounded with tabernae or shops, which are marked by a 
lighter shade. There were streets on four sides; and the reservoir 
supplying water was across the street in the building on the left 
hand of the cut. There were three public entrances—2ta, 2ii, 
2IC—to the men's baths and one to the women’s. The furnaces 
(9) heated water, which was conveyed on one side to the larger 
baths uf the men, on the other to the women’s. Entering from 
the street at 2fc there was a ktrina on the left band (22). From 
this entrance it was usual to proceed to a court (so) surrounded by 
pillars, where servants were in attendance. There is some doubt 
as to tbe purpose to wbieh the room (19) was devoted. Leavit^ 
the hall a passage condipted to ^apodyterium or dressing-room 
(17), at one end of it is the frigidarium, baptistecium or c(^ 
plu^e bath Entering out of the apodyterium is the 
tepidarium or warming-room (15), which most probably was also 
used as the idipteriom or anmnting-room. From it bathers 
passed into the hot room or calidarium (is), which bad at one end 
the alveus or cahda lavafSo (13), at the other end the iabrum (14). 
Tlus end of the csJidarium served as the laconicum. Thearra^e- 
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mmts of the women’s baths were similar, but on »smaller scale. 
The calidariura’(5) had the lalmim (7) at one end, and the alveas 
(6) was in <m« side of the room. The general armegenents of a 



caMarium are well illustrated by ihe accompanying section 
^fig. 3) of a batb discovered at Tusculum. The disposition of the 
parts is the same as at Pompeii. We here have the calidarium 
supported on the pdiaxs of the fumax, d>««ue{Mttisura. The alveus 
(3) is At one end, apd the Iabrum (4) at the ether. (i) and (2) 
are the vessels fm water over 
the fomax; and the passages 
in the niuf and walls .{pr tl^e 
escape of heated air will tia 
observed. 

A dear idea of the relative 
position of the different rooms, 
and some slight indication of 
their omsmimtatlon, will be 
obtained . from %. 4. The 

flues under the calidarium _ . _ „ ,, .. 

and the Iabrum (i) may be covered at Tusculum, showing the 
observed, as alsp the opemng Calidarium (hot room.) 
in the roof above, (a), (3) 

and (4) mark the vessels for water which are placed between the 
men’s baths on the left and the women's on the right. 

The arrangements of the thermae were mainly those of the 
balneae on a krger scale. Some idea of their size may be gatbertxl 
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Pro. 4.—Section of Baths of Pompeii. 

from such facta as these, that in the baths of Diodetiaa one room 
has been transmated.into,A duirch of most iwpoa^ paoportioas. 
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Mid that the outside walts of the baths of Caracalla extend about a 
quarter of a mile on each of the four sides. A visit to the remains 
of the Imths of Titus, of Diocletian, or of Caracalla impresses the 
mind strongly with a sense of the vast scale on which they were 
erected,and Ammianus’s designation of them as provinces appears 
scarcely exaggerated. It is said that the baths of Caracalla 
contained 1600; And those of Diocletian jmo igurUeaeaite;^or the 
use of the bathers. In the laigest of the mrmU them was a 
stadium for the games of the young men, wi^ raised sea’tt for the 
spectators. Th^ were open colonnades and seats (« philo¬ 
sophers and literary men to' sit and discourse or read their 
productions aloud or for others to diKUSs t^e latest news. Near 
the porticoes, in the interim; open Space, rows of trees were 
planted. There was a sphaetfsterium or place for playi^ hall, 
which was often over tte apodyterium ; but it must be Confessed 
that the purposes'of niiny portions of these large ediheoa have not 
been made out in as satbfaetbry a way as those pf smaller baths. 
Amore definite idea of the thermae carfbe best got byan examina¬ 
tion of the acconipanyihg plan of the baths of Caracalla (%. 5). 
A good deal of the plan is conjertural, the restoratians being 
marked by lighter shading. 

At the bottom of the plan is shown a long colonnade, which faces 
the street, behind which was a series ofichunliers, supposed to have 



Flo. 5.—ground plan of the Baths of Caracaila. 


been separate bathing-rooms. Entering by the opening in its centre, 
the visitor passes what was probalily an inner colonnade round the 
main ImUding. Passing in by cither of the gates (a. 2), he reaches 
tile large cliamber (3). which has been variousty caiied the natatio 
or large swimming-bath, or the tupidarium. The great central room 
(4) in all probabuity wa.s the calidariittn, witli two tabra (6, d) on 
op|ioaitr sides, and with four alvei, one in each comer, represented 
by small circular dots. (0) has lieen regarded bv some as the laconi- 
cum. altlioiigli it appmrs very large for that purpose. The rooms 
(15. 15) have been variously descrilied as liaptisteria and as laconica. 
Most authors are agreed in thinking that tW large rooms (13) and 
(to) were the sphaerlsteria or places for plaving ball. 

itetuining to the outside, (1) and (18) and the corresponding 
places on the other side are supposed to ha™ been the exedrau for 
nhilosophcrs. and places corresponding to the Gteek xystk (20) and 
(19) have been considered to be seri-ants' rooms. (22) was the 
stadium, with raised seats for the spectatqcs. The space between 
this and the large central liall (9) waa planUm with trees, and at (21) 
the aqueduct brought water into the castelium Or reser^ir, whicli 
was on aa upper storey. There were upper stoieva in ntosk|)ortlons of 
the buiMlng, and in these probably were the' libraries and small 
theatres. 

The piscinM were often of immense size-i-that of IHocletian 
beiny loo ft. long—and were adorned with beautiful marbles. 
The halls were crowded with magnificent columns and were 
ornamented with the finest pieces of statuarv. The walls, it has 
been said, were covered with exquisite mosaics that imitated the 
art of the painter in their elegance of de.dgn and variety of colour. 


The Egyptan syenite was encrusted with the precions green 
marMes of Numidia. The rooms contained the works of Fludias 
and Praxiteles. A perpetual stream of water was poured into 
capacious basins through the wide mouths of lions of bright and 
polished silver, water issued from silver, and was received on 
silver. “ To such a pitch of luxury have we reached,” says Seneca, 
“ that we are dissatisfied if we do not tread on gems in our batlis.” 

The richer Romans used every variety of oils and pomades 
(smegmata) ; they scarcely had true soaps. The poorer class had 
to be content with the flour of lentils, an aitide used at this day 
for the same purpose by Orientals. The most important batii 
utensil was the strigillus, a curved instru- 
ment made of metal, with which the skin /sT 
[ was scraped and all sordes removed. / f 

The mth servants assisted in anointing, || j| 

in using the strigiUus and in various other 
menial offices. The poorer classes had to 
use their strigils themselves. The various gU fl if 
processes of die aliptae seem to have been jWf ill 
carried on very systematically. fly 

The hot baths appear to have been open gSfU j 
from I p.M. till dark. It was only one of SSjUf 
the later emperors that had them lighted ( jlE 
up at night. When the hot baths were fltaW I i 
ready (for, doubtless, the plunge baths iHlf It \ U 
were available at an earlier hour), a bell 
or aes was rung for the information of the 
people. Among the Greeks and Romans 
the eighth hour, or i o’clock, before their pm, f,.i_Ring on 
I dinner, was the commonest hour for bathing, which are suspended 
I The bath was supposed to promote appetite, some of the artides 
j and some voluptuaries had one or more 
i baths after dinner, to enable them to begin 
eating again; but such excesses, as Juvenal tells us, occasionally 
provM fatal. Some of the most effeminate of the emperors arc 
said to have bathed sgven or eight times in the course of the 
day. In early times there was delicacy of feeling about the 
sexes bathing together—even a father could not bathe with his 
sons; but latterly, under most of the emperors, men and women 
often used the same baths. There frequently were separate 
baths for the women, as we sec at Pomjwii or at ifedenweiler ; 
but although respectable matrons would not go to public 
baths, promiscuous bathing was common during the Empire. 

The public baths and thermae were under the more immediate 
superintendence of the oediles. The charge made at a public 
bath was only a quadrans or quarter of an as, about half a 
farthii^. Yet cheap though this was, the emperors used to 
ingratiate themselves with the populace, by making the baths 
at times gratuitous. 

MTierei-er the Ramans settled, they built public baths ; and 
wherever they found hot springs or natural stufae, they made 
use of them, thus saving the expense of heating, as at the myrieta 
of Baiae or the Afuae Suits of Bath. In the cities there appear 
to have been private baths for hire, as well as the public baths ; 
and ev'ery rich citizen had a set of baths attached to his villa, 
the fullest account of which is given in the Letters of Pliny, 
or in Ausonius's Account of a Villa on the Moselle, or in Statius’s 
De Balnea Etruseo. Although the Romans never wholly gave 
up cold bathing, and that practice was revived under Augustus 
by Antonius Musa, and again under Nero by Charmis (at which 
later time bathing in the open sea became common), yet they 
chiefly practised warm bathing (calida Icmatio). This is the 
most luxurious kind of bathing, and when indulged in to excess 
is enervating. The women were particularly fond of these baths, 
and were accused, at all events in some provincial cities, of 
drunkenness in them. 

The unbounded licence of the public baths, and their connexion 

■ The i^ure tepreicnts (our atiisUs, in which the hollow for collect¬ 
ing the oil or peispiration from W body may be observed. There 
is also a small ampulla or vessel containing oil, meant to keep the 
strigils smooth, and. a small flat patera or drinking vessel. Out of 
■which it was customary to drink after the bathing was finished. 
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with inodes of amusement that were condemned, led to ^eir 
being to a considerate extent prosaibed the early Christians. 
The early Fathers wrote that bathing might be practised for the 
sake of cleanliness or of health, but not of pleasure ; and Gregory 
the Great saw no objection to baths being used on Sunday. 
About the sth century many of the large thermae in Rome fell 
into decay. The cuttir^' cfi of the ac^ueducts by the Huns, 
and the gradual decrease of the population, contributed to this. 
Still it is doubtful whether bathing was ever disused to the extent 
that is usually represented. It was certainly kept up in the 
East in full vigour at Alexandria and at Brusa. Hot bathing, 
and especially hot air and vapour baths, were adopted by the 
Mahommedans; and the Arabs brought them with them into 
Spain. The Turks, at a later time, carried them high up the 
iianube, and the Mahommedans spread or, it may be more 
correct to say, revived their use in Persia and in Hindustan. 
The Crusaders also contributed to the spread of baths in Europe, 
and hot vapour liatlis were specially recommended for the leprosy 
so prevalent in those days. After ^e commencement of the 1 jth 
century there were few large cities in Europe without hot vapour 
baths. We have full accounts of their regulations—how the 
Jews were only allowed to visit them once a week, and how there 
were separate baths for lepers. In England they were called 
hothouses. Erasmus, at the date of the Reformation, spoke 
of them as common in France, Germany and Belgium ; he gives 
a lively account of the mixture of all classes of people to be found 
in them, and would imply that they were a common adjunct to 
inns. They seem after a time to have become less conimon, 
though Montaigne mentions them as being still in Rome in his 
day. In England the next revival of baths was at the close of 
the 17th century, under the Eastern name of Hummums or the 
I talian name of Bagnios. These were avowedly on the principle 
of the Turldsh baths described below. But there were sev^ 
considerable epochs in the history of baths, one in the commence¬ 
ment of the i8th century, when Floyer and others recalled 
attention to cold bathing, of which the virtues had long been 
overlooked. In the middle of the century also, Russ^ and 
others revived sea-bathing in England, and were followed by 
others on the continent, until the value of sea-bathing liecame 
fully appreciated. ].ater in the same century the experiments 
of James Currie on the action of complete or of partial baths 
on the system in disease attracted attention; and though for¬ 
gotten for a while, they bore abundant fruit in more recent 
times. 

Modem Balhs.-~lt is uncertain how far the Turkish and 
Egyptian and even the Russian baths are to be regarded merely 
as successors of the Roman baths, because tlie principle of 
vapour baths has been known to manjr nations in a very early 
period of civilization. Thus the Mexicans and Indians were 
found using small vapour baths. The ancient inhabitants of 
Ireland and of Scotland had some notion of their use, and the 
large vapour batlis of Japan, now so extensively employed, 
are probably of independent or%in. 

The following accounts of Turkish and Russian baths illustrate 
the practices of the ancient Roman and also of modem Turkish 
liaths. In Lane’s On the Modern Egyptians we read: ^ “ The 
building consists of several apartments, all of which are' paved 
witii marble, chiefly white. The inner apiartments are covered 
with domes, which have a nurabel of small glazed ^ertures 
for the admission of light Hie bather, on entering, if he has 
a watch or purse, gives them in charge to the keeper of the baA. 
The servant of the bath, takes off his shoes and supplies him 
witii a pair of wooden rl^. The first apartment has generally 
three or four leewans {raised pacts of the floor used as coucto) 
cased with marble, and a fountain of cold water, which rises 
from an octagonal basentent in the centre. One of the leewus, 
whidi is meant for tho^her classes, is furnished with cushions 
or mats. In warm weather bathers usually undress in this 
room; in winter they undress in an inner room, called the 
ieytmeal or first chamber, between whidi and the last apart¬ 
ment there is a passage often with two or three latrines c«; it. 
This is the first of the heated diambers. It generally has two 


raised seats. The bather receives a ns^ia in wipch 4 o put his 
dothes and another to put round his waist—this rewhes to the 
knees ; a third, if he requires it, is brought him to wind round 
his he^, leaving the top of it bare; a fourth to put over his 
chest ; and a fifth to cover his back. When the bather has un¬ 
dressed, the attendant opens.to him the door of, the inner imd 
principal apartment. This in general has four kewans, which 
gives It the form of a cross, and in the centre a fountain of hot 
water rises from a small siiallow basin. The centre room, with 
tlie adjoining ones, forms almost a square. The beytowwal 
already mentioned is one of them. Two small chambers which 
adjoin each other, one containing a tank of hot water, tlie other 
containing a trough, over which are two taps, one.of hot and one 
of cold water, occupy the two other angles; while the fourth 
angle of the square is occupied by the chamber which contains 
the fire, over which is the boiler. The bather haviqg ratered 
this apartment soon perspires profusely from the huniid heat 
which is produced l» the hot water of tanks and fountains, and 
by the steam of theboiler. The bather sits on one of the marble 
spats, or lies on the leewan or near one of the tanks, and the 
operator then commences his work. The operator first cracks 
aloud every joint in the body. He makes the vertebrae of the 
back and even of the neck crack. The limbs are twisted with 
apparent violence, but so skilfully, that no barm is ever done. 
The operator next kneads the patient’s flesh. Alter this he rubs 
the soles of the feet with a kind of rasp of baked clay. There 
are two kinds of rasps, one porous and rough, one of fine smooth 
day. Those used liy ladies are usually encased in thin embossed 
silver. The next operation is rubbi^ the bather’s flesh witli a 
small coarse woollen bag, after whi^ the bather dips himself 
in one of the tanks. He is next taken to one of the chambers 
in the corner, and the operator lathers the bather with fibres of 
the palm tree, soap and water. The soap is then washed off with 
water, when tlie bather having finished washing, and enveloped 
himself in dry towels, returns to the beytowwal and reclines. 
Here he generally remains an hour to an hour and a half, sipping 
coffee and smoking, while an attendant rubs the soles of the 
feet and kneads the body and limbs. The bather then dresses 
and goes out.” 

The following description of a Russian bath is from Kohl's 
Russia (1842): “ The passage from the door is divided into two 
behind the check-taker’s post, one for the male, one for the female 
guests. We first enter an open space, in which a set of men are 
sitting in a state qf nudity on benches, those who have already 
bathed dressing, yrhile those who are going to undergo the pni- 
cess take off their clothes. Round this space or apartment are 
the doors leading to the vapour-rooms. The bather is ushered 
into them, and finds himself in a room full of vapour, which is 
surrounded by a wooden platform rising in steps to near the roof 
of the room. The bather is made to lie down on one of the lower 
benches, and gradually to ascend to Uie higher and hotter ones. 
The first sensation on entering the room amounts almost to a 
feelii^ of suffocation. After you have been subjected for some 
time to a temperature which may rise to 145° the transpiration 
reaches, its full activity, and the sensation is very pleasant, 
The ^th attendants come, and flog you with birchen twigs, 
cover you with the lather of soap, afterwards rub it off, and then 
hold you over a jet of ice-cold water. The shock is great, but is 
followed by a pleasant feeling of great comfort and of alleviation 
of any rheumatic pains you may have had. In regular establish¬ 
ments you. go after this and lie down on a bed for a time before 
issuing forth. Bu.t the Russians often dress in the open air, and 
instead of using the jet of cold water, go and roll themselves at 
once in tiie snow.” 

Turkish baths have, with various modifications, beconje 
popular in Europe. The Russian baths were introduced into 
German towns ateqj 1825. They had a certain limited amouiit 
of popularity, but not take firm root Anoth^ doss niacti- 
cally owes its origin to Df Barter and David Ur^uhart. It pro¬ 
fessed to be fouiiw'on me Turkish bath, but in iMiUty it was 
much more of« hot air bath, i.e. more devoki than 

either .Roman .or Turitith baths ever werp, iot.st is doubtful 
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Whether in any case the air of the laconicutn waa free from 
Vapour. These baths, with their various ihodifications, have 
berome extremely popular in Great Britain, in Germany and in 
northern Europe, but have, curiously enough, never l)een used 
extensively in France, notwithstanding the familiarity of the 
French with Turkish baths in Algiers. 

In England hot air baths are now employed very extensively. 
They are often associated with Turkish and electric baths. 

Bathing among the ancients was practised in various forms. 
It was sometimes a simple bath in cold or in tepid water; but 
at least, in the case of the higher orders, it usually included a 
hot air or vapour bath, end was followed by affusion of cold or 
warm water, and generally by a plunge into the piscina. In like 
manner the order varies in which the different processes are gone 
through in Turkish baths in modern Europe. Thus in the Imths 
in Vienna, the process begins by immersion in a large basin of 
warm water. Sudation fa repeatedly interrupted by cold douches 
at the will of the bathers, and after the they ate satisfied 
with a short stay in the cooling-room, wh*W they have only a 
simple sheet rolled round them. In Copehhagen and in Stodc- 
holm the Oriental baths have been conshterebly modified by 
their association with hydropathic pmctices. 

This leads us to notice the introduction trf the curiously mis- 
name<t system known as hydrqjathy (y.e.). Although cold 
bath.s were in vogue for a time in Rome, warm baths were always 
more popular, rloyer, as we have seen, did something to revive 
their use in England ; but it was nearly a tsentury aard a half 
afterwards that a Silesian peasant, Priessnitz, introduced, with 
wonderful success, a variety of operations with cold water, the 
most important of which Was the packing the patient in a wet 
sheet, a process which after a time is followed by profuse suda¬ 
tion. Large estaHishmrtits for carrying out this mode of bathing 
and its niodffications were erected in many places on the con¬ 
tinent and in Great Britain, and enjoy-ed ftt one rime a large 
share of popularit}’. The name “ hydropathic ” is still rettined 
for these establiriiments, thtmgh hydropathy so caBed is no 
longer practised wdthin them to any extent. 

Hut the greatest and most important development of ordinary 
laths in modem times was in England, though it has extended 
gradually to some pert of the continent. The English had long 
used affusion and Xwimmmg-baths freely In India. CeJd and hot 
laths and shower baths have been introduced into private 
houses to an extent never known before ; and, since *842, public 
swimming-baths, besides separate baths, have been supplied 
to the public at very moderate rates, in some cases associated 
with waih-houses for the poorer classes. Their number has 
increased rafiidly in London and in the principal continental 
cities. Floating-baths in rivers, always known in some German 
trnvns, have become common wherever there are flowing streams. 
The ’heftier supply of most European cities whh water has aided 
in this movement. Ample enclosed swimming-bMhs have been 
erected at mamy seaside places. When reqi^fl, the water, if 
not heated in a boiler, is raised to a sufficient temperature by 
the aid of hot water pipes or of steam. Separate baths used to 
be of Wood, paintefd; they are now most frequently of metal, 
painted or Hned with porCriain enamel. The swimming^ths 
are lined with cement, tiles or marble and porcelain slabs ; sand 
a good ded of ornamentation and painting of the walls and 
ceiling of the apartments, in imitatkm of the ancients, has been 
attempted. 

We have thus traced in outline the history of baths through 
successive ages. The medium Of the Jjifla spoken 'of thus far 
has been water, vapour or dry hot tSr. But baltiis of more 
complex nature, and of the greatest variety, have been in use 
from rile -earliest ages. The best known media are the various 
mineral waters and sea-water. Of baths of mfiwrol srfbstanoes, 
those of 'sand sue the ddest and best known ■; riie practice of 
arfmtion or of buiying the body in the sand of riie seashore. 
Or in heated 'Sand near some hot sprit^, is very andent, as alw 
that 'Of applying heated sand to vstrious parts of riie body. 
Baths Of pftU earth 'are of comparatively recent ot^n. The 
pe« -earth fa careful prepared and pulverized, and then woiked 


up with ivater into a pasty consistence, of which the temperature 
can lie regulated before the patient immerses himself in it 

There are various terms that may be termed ckemutd, in which 
chlorine or hydrochloric acid is added to the watw of the bath, 
or where fumes of sulphur are made to rise and envelop the body. 

Of Pegelable baths ^e number is very large. Lees of wine, in a 
state ot fermentation, have been employed. An immense variety 
of aromatic herbs have been used to impregnate water with. 
At one time fud nr sca'-wced were added to baths, under the idea 
of conveying into the system the iodine which they contain ; 
but by far the most popular of all vegetable baths arc those 
made with an extract got by distilling certain varieties of pine 
leaves. 

The strangeness of the baths of anitml substances, timt have 
been at various times in use, is such that their employment 
seems scarcely credible. That baths of milk or of whey might 
be not unpopular is not surprising, but baths of blood, in seme 
casos e\-en erf human blond, havebeen used ; and baths of horse 
dung WOT* for many ages in high favour, and were even succeeded 
for a short time by baths of guano. 

Eleetried baths are new laigely used, a current being passed 
through the water : and etectricol massage, by the d’Arsonval or 
other system, is crdleiquully termed a “ hath.” 

Baths also of rrmspressed eif, in which the patient is subjected 
to the pressure of two or three atmospheres, were formerly 
emplny^ in some places. 

A sun bath {•insotatia •or Miosis), exposing the body to the sun, 
the head being rovered, was a favourite practice among the 
Greeks and Romans. 

Some special -devices require a few words of explanation. 

Dtntchrs were used by the ancients, and have always been an 
important mode of applying water to a drcurascribed portion of 
the body. They are, 'in fact, spouts of water, varying in size and 
temperature, applied liy -a hose-pipe with more or less force for 
a hniger or shorter time against particular parts, A douche 
exercises «, certain aranwnt of friction, and a continued impulse 
on the spot to whidi it is aj^ied, which stimulate the skin and 
the ports beneath it, -quickenii^ the capillaiy circulation. The 
effects -of the douche are so powerful that it cannot be applied 
for more than a few minutes -ccmtinuously. The alternation of 
hot and cold douches, which for some unknown reason has got 
the name of Eeosstdst, is a v^ potent type of bath from the 
strong action and reaction which it produces. The shower bath 
may be regarded as a union of an immense number of fine douches 
projected on the head and shoulders. It produces a strong effect 
on the nervous system. An ingenious contrivance for giving 
circular .t/o-oy bate, by which water is propelled later^y in 
fine streams against ewry portion of the surface of the body, is 
now common. 

To aS these modes of acting on the cutaneous surface and 
circulation must be added dry rubtnng, as practised by the 
patient with the flesh glove, but niucii more thoroughly by the 
bath attendants, if properly instruoted'(8ee also UASSAca), 

Action, of Bmke mike 'HummSystm. —The prinuBy operation 
of baths is the -adtion of heat and cold on tbeeutaneous surfaces 
through the medium of water. 

Tbe first purpose of .baths is simply that of abstersion and 
dearftmess, to remove any feueign impurity from the surface, and 
to prevent the pores from being clogged ^ their own secretions 
or by desquamations of cuticle. Itne^ soarcely be said that such 
objects are greatly promoted by the action of the alkali of soaps 
amd by friction; that the use of wtnn water, owing to its im¬ 
mediate stimulation of thesfain, promotes the seporaltian of sorties, 
and that the vapour -of water is still more eluent tiion water 
itself. 

It has been supposed .that water acts on the system by being 
absorbed through the skin, l9Dt,>under erdmary-ciccumstanoes, no 
water is absarlted,-or, if any, so minute a quantity-as not to be 
worth considering. 'No dissolved substances, under the-ordimuy 
circumstances of a bath, are actually wbsotbed into the ^stem; 
ahhough when a'fiortionof skin has Mtirdy cleared of its 
sebaceous seerctian, it is pesriUe that a stsong sdution of salts 
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xtoBf be partially absorbed. In the case of medicated baths an 
therefore only look (in addition to the action of heat and cold, or 
more properly tp the abstraction or communication and retention 
of beat) to any stiinuiant action on the skin diat the ingredients 
of the bath may possess. 

The powerM influence of water on the capillaries of the skin, 
and the mode and extent of that operation, depend primarily on 
the temperature of the fluid. The human system beaus changes 
of temperature of theairmuchbetter than changes of the tempera¬ 
ture of water. While the temperature ol the air at 75° may too 
warm for the feelings of many peo{fle, a continued bath at that 
temperature is felt to be cold and depressing. Again, a bath of 
98° to 102° acts far mure excitingly than air of the same tempera¬ 
ture, both because, being a better conductor, water brings more 
heat to the body and because it suppresses the perspiration which 
is greatly augmented by air of that temperature. Further, a 
temperature a few degrees below blood heat is that of indifferent 
baths, which can be borne longest without natural disturbance of 
the system. 

Cold baths act by refrigeration, and their effects according 

to the degree of temperature. The effects of a c« bath, the 
temperature not being below 50°, arc these -there is a diminu¬ 
tion of the temperature of the skin and of the subjacent tissues ; 
there is a certain feeling of shock diffused over the whole surface, 
and if the cold is intense it induces a slight feeling of numbness in 
the skin. It becomes pale and its capillaries contract. The 
further action of a cold bath reaches the central nervous system, 
the heart and the lungs, as manifested by the trenior of the limbs 
it produces, along with a certain degree of oppression of the chest 
and a gasping for air, while tiie pulse becomes small and sinks. 
After a time reaction takes place, and brings redness to tlw skin 
and an increase of temperature. 

The colder the water is, and the more powerful and depressing 
its effects, the quicker and more active is th^action. Very cold 
baths, anything below 50°, cannot be burMlong. l,owering of 
the temperature of the skin may be tome d<wn to 9°,but afurtiier 
reduction may prove fatal. The diminution of temperature is 
much more rapid when the water is in motion, or when the bather 
moves about; tocause, if the water is still, the layer of 
it in immediate contact with the body is warmed to a certain 
degree. 

A great deal depends on the form of the cold bath ; thus one 
may have—(1) Its depressing operation,—with a loss of heat, 
retardation of the circulation, and feeling of weariness, when 
same water remains in contact with the skin, and there is contin¬ 
uous withdrawal of heat without fresh .stimulation. This occurs 
with full or sitz baths, with partial or complete wrapping up the 
body in a wet sheet which remains unchanged, and with frictions 
practised without removing the wet sheets. (2) Its exciting 
operation,—with quickening of the action of the heart and lungs, 
and feeling of glow and of nervous excitement and of increased 
muscular power. These sensations are produced when the layo* 
of water next the body and heated by it is removed, and fresh cold 
water causes fresh stimulus. These effects are pitouced by full 
baths with the water in motion used only for a short time, by 
frictions when the wet sheet is removed from the body, by douches, 
shower baths, bathing in rivets, &c. The depressing operation 
comes on much earlier in very cold water than in warmer; and in 
the same way the exciting operation comes on faster with the 
colder than with the wanner water. The short duration of the 
bath makes b^ its depressing and its exciting action less; its 
kmger duratkm increases them; and if the baths be continued too 
bog, the protracted abstraction of animal heat may prove very 
deimssing. 

Tepid baths, 85° to9g°v—The effects of a bath of this tempera¬ 
ture are confi^ to ^ lanipheral extremities of the nerves, and 
are so digtit:ttat they do ost teach the central system. Thmis 
no mnetiaa, and the body temperature remains unchanged. 
Baths of thii kfodtcan be becne for honn withimpiuiity. 

IfrnrM fallif £rorof6* to la these the action of the heat 
on the periphecal surface is propagated to Uie eentml system, and 
causes reaction, which mawests itself in moderately increased 
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flow of the Iflood to the surface, and in an increased frequmey of 
pulse. 

With a hot bath from loa* im to 110° the central nervous and 
circulating systems are more affected. The frequency of the pidie 
increases rapidly, the respiration becomes c^uick^d, and u 
interrupted by de^ inspiiations. The skin is congested, and 
there u profuse perspiration. 

Very hot bath .—Everything above tio° feels veiy hot; any¬ 
thing above 120° almost scalding. Baths of from 179° to is6* 
have caused a rise of 2° to 4^° in the temperature of the blood. 
Such a bath can be borne for only a few minutes. It causes great 
rapidity of the pulse, extreme lowering of the blood-pressure^ 
excessive congestion of the skin, and vi^ent perspiration'. 

In the use d hot baths a certain amount of va^ur reaches the 
parts of the body not covered by the water, suid is also inhaled. 

Vapour baths produce profuse perspiration and act in cleans¬ 
ing the skin, as powerful hot water baths do. Vapour, owing to 
its smaller speci||||beat, does not act so fast as water on the bray. 
A vapour toth be tome for a much longer time when the 
vapour is not inffied. Vajxiur baths can be home hotter than 
water baths, but csuinot to continued too long, as vapour, being a 
bad conductor, prevents radiation of heat from the body. A 
higher heat tiian 122° is not tome comfortably. The vapour bath 
though falling considerably short of the temperature of the hot 
air bath, raises the temperature much more. 

Hot air baths differ from vapour baths in not impeding the 
respiration as the latter do, by depxigiting moisture in the bronchial 
tubes. The lungs, instead of having to heat the inspired air, are 
subjected to a temperature above their own. Hot air baths, say 
of * 35°. produce more profuse perspiration than vapour baths. If 
very hot, they raise the temperature of the tody by several 
degrees. Vapour baths, hot air baths, and hot water baths agree 
in producing violent perspiration. As perspiration eliminates 
water and effete matter from the system, it is obvious that its 
regulation must have an important effect on the economy. 

in comparing the general effects of cold tuid hot baths, it may 
be said that while the former tend to chedc pef^ation, tto 
latter favour it. 

The warm bath causes swelling and congestion of the capillaries 
of the surface in the first instance; when the stimulus 01 heat is 
withdrawn their contraction ensues. A cold bath, sigain, flret 
causes a cratraction of the capillaries Of the surface, which is 
followed by their expansion when reaction sets in. A warm bath 
elevates tto temperature of the body, both by bringing a rapply 
of heat to it and by preventing the radiation of heat from it. It 
can to tome longer than a cold bath. It draws Mood to the 
surface, while a cold bath favours internal congestions. 

But baths often produce injurious effects when used injudici¬ 
ously. Long continued warn baths are soporific, and have, owing 
to this action, often caused death by drowning. The effects of 
very hot baths are swimming in the head, vomiting, fainting, 
ccHigestion of the brain, and, in gome instances, apoplexy. 

The symptoms seem to point to paralysis of the action of the 
heart. It is therefore very evidimt how cautious those should be, 
in the use of hot baths^ who have weak hearts or any obstraction 
to the circulation. 7 at pien, and those in whom the heart Or 
blood-vessels are unsou^, should avoid th^. Protracted 
indulgence in warm baths is relaxing, and has been esteemed a 
sign M effemin^ in all ages. Sleepinere, though it wiS not 
follow the first immersion in a cold bath, is one of the effects of 
protracted cold baths; depression of the toinpMtlke i>f the 
surfoce becomes dangerous. The risk in cMd ba^ is co^estion 
of the internal oig^, as often indicated by the 1^ getting blue. 
Extremely cold toths are always dangerous. 

For the medical use of bathe see BALNEOTKBRAnntncs. 

PtMie Batks.~lt was not till 1846 that it was deemed Advis¬ 
able in England, for the “ beidth, comfort, and wriiare"<«f'thB 
inhabitants of towns ami pi^lous districts, to enooiin|e rile 
cstaMishment therein of baths 1^ the local authodito act^ 
through camraisadMn; A esiws of statutes, fcnowivreiflectivafy 
as “ rae Baths and Wiujb-houies Acts 1848 to fdiowfeo. 
By riie Public Health Act tMfg, the urban autherity wairiadaMd 
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to be tile authority having power to adopt and proceed under 
the previous acts, and in 1878 provision was for the first time 
expressly made fur the estaUishmcnt of swiimning baths, which 
might be used during the winter as gymnasia, and ^ an 
amending act of 1899, for music or dancing, provided a licence 
is obtained. By the Local Government Act 1894, it was provided 
that the parish meeting should be the authority having exclusive 
power of adopting the Baths and Wash-houses Acts in rural 
districts, which should, if adopted, be carried into effect by the 
parish council. , Up to 18(1.5 seems as if only twenty-five 
boroughs had cared to provide bathing accommodation for their 
inhabitants. There Ls no complete information as to the number 
of authorities who tiave adopted the acts since 1865, but a return 
of reproductive undertakings presented to the House of Commons 
in 1899 shows that 110 local autlmrities outside the metropolis 
applied for power to raise loans to provide bath.s, of whom 48 
applied before 1875 and 63 after 1875. in the year 1907 the 
loans sanctioned for the purpose amounte^[[| The 

revenues of parish councils are so limited tnpit ims not been 
possible for them to tike much advantage o^he acts. In the 
metropolis, by the Joical Government Act of 1894, the power 
of working the act was given to vestries, and by the act of 
1899 this power was transferred to the borough councils. There 
are 35 parishes in London in which the acts Imve been adopted, 
all of which except ii have taken action since 1875. These 
establishments, according to the return made in 1908, provided 
3503 private baths and 104 swimmi^ baths. The maximum 
charge for a second-chtts cold bath is id., for a hot bath ad. 
In 1904-1905 the number of bathers was 6,343,158, of whom 
.5,064,998 were bathers in private baths and 3,277,160 bathers 
in swimming baths. In ,1896-1897 the gross total had Iwen 
only 2,000,000. In cases where the proportion between the sexes 
has bwn worked out, it is found that only 18 % of the users of 
private baths, and io% of the users of swimming baths, are 
females. In 1898 the School Board was authorized to pay the 
fees for duldren using the baths if instruction in swimming 
were provided, and in 1907-1908 the privilege was used by 
>i 5 S*’i 54 * children. The cost of this public provision in taindon 
—water being supplied by measure—is over £80,000 a year. No 
account can be given of the numbers using the ponds and lakes 
in the parks and open spaces, but it is computed that on a hot 
Sunday 25,000 people bathe in Victoria Park, London, some of 
Ae bathers starting as early as four o'clock in the morning. 
These returns show how great is the increase of the habit of 
bathing, but they also show how even now the habit is limited 
to a comparatively small part of the population. People require 
to be tempted to the um of water, at any rate at the beginning. 
There are still authorities in London responsible for 800,000 
persons who liave provided no baths, and those who have 
made provision ^ve not always done so in a suffidently 
liberal and tempting way. The comparison between Englim 
great towns and those of the continent is not in favour of the 
former. 

For the literature of baths in earlier periods wi- may refer to the 
itrrAtiscfareoiVitruvius, andtoLuGianlsfftTipiiu: seeart. "Bider" 
in Pauly-Wissowu, RealmcycUipidit (189O), by A . Mau ; " Balneum " 
in Darcmberg and Saglio, Did. <fos atiUquilia ; J . Marquardt, Das 
Privatltben der Rtmur (jBSfi), pp. 360-397; Becker's Galtus, and the 
article "Balneae " by Rich, in Dr Smitli’e Dictionary of Hretk 
ami Roman Jlm(iqtiilies (rev. ed. 1890); also the bibliography to 
Hydropatuv. 

SATHORSTt BABLS. Ali.en Bathurst, itt Earl Bathurst 
(1684-1775), was the eldest son of SirjgBenjaniin Bathurst 
(d. 1704), by his wife, Frances (d. 1727), daughter of Sir Allen 
Apsley of Apslej', Sussex, and hebngud to a family which is said 
to have MtUed m Sussex befpre the Norman (bnquest. He was 
cdunted' at .Trinity CoUegi^ Oxford, and became member of 
MTliament itr Cirencester in May 1705, retaining bis seat until 
December 171 j, when he was created Baron Bathurst of Battles- 
deni Bedfordshire. As a sealous Toay be defended Atterbury, 
bishop of Rochester, and in riie House of Lords was an optxinent 
of Sir Robert Walp^ After Walpole left office in 1742 ne was 
liade a privy cottncilk>r>.«nd in At»ust ,i772 was created Earl i 


Bathurst, having previously received a penskin of £2000 a year 
chargeable upon the Irish revenues. He died on the i6th «f 
September 1775, and was buried in Cirencester church. In July 
1704 Bathurst married his cousin, Catherine (d. 1768)^ daughter 
of Sir Peter Apsley, by whom he had four sons and five daughters. 
The earl associated with the poets and scholars of the time. 
Pope, Swift, Prior, Sterne, and Ckmgrevc were among his friends. 
He is described in Sterne's Letters to Elisa ; was the subject of a 
graceful reference on the part of Burke speaking in the House of 
Commons ; and the letters which passed between him and Pope 
are published in Pope’s Works, vol. viii. (London, 1872). 

Henry, 2nd Esirl Bathurst (1714-1794), was the eldest 
surviving son of the 1st earl. Educated at Boliiol College, 
Oxford, he was called to the bar, and became a K.C. in 1745. 
In April 1735 he had been elected member of parliament for 
Cirencester, and was rewarded for his opposition to the govern¬ 
ment by being made solicitor-general ancl then attorney-general 
to Frederick, prince of Wales. Resigning his seat in parliament 
in April 1754 he was made a judge of the court of common picas 
in the foiling month, and became lord high chancellor in 
.january i^, when he was raised to the peerage as Baron 
Apsley. Having become Earl Bathurst by Ms father's death in 
September 1775, he resigned his office somewhat unwillingly in 
July 1778 to enable Thurlow to join the cabinet of Lord North. 
In November 1779 he was appointed lord president of the 
council, and left office with Noth in March 1783. He died at 
Oakley Grove near Cirencester on the 6th of August 1794. 
Bathurst was twice married, and left two sons and four daughters. 
He was a weak lord chancellor, but appears to have been just 
and fair in his distribution of patronage. 

Henry, 3rd'Earl Bathurst (1763-1834), the eider son of the 
second earl, was bom on the 22nd of May 1762. In April 1789 
he married Georgiana (d. 1841), daughter of Lord George Henry 
Lennox, and was memi’ier of parliament for Cirencester from 
1783 until he succiWd to the earldom in August 1794. Owing 
mainly to his friendship with William Pitt, he was a lord of the 
admiralty from 1783 to 1789 ; a lord of- the treasury from 1789 
to 1791; and commissioner of the board of control from 1793 
to 1802. Returning to office with Pitt in May 1804 he became 
master of the mint, and was president of the Board of Trade and 
master of the mint during the ministries of the duke of Portland 
and Spencer Perceval, only vacating these posts in June 1812 
to become secretary for war and the colonies under the earl of 
Liverpool. For two months during the year 1809 he was in 
charge of the foreign office. He was ■•scretary for war and the 
colonies until Liverpool resigned in April 1827 ; and deserves 
some credit for improving the conduct of the Peninsular War, 
while it was his duty to defend the government concerning its 
treatment of Napoleon Bonaparte. Bathurst’s official position 
caused Ms name to be mentioned frequently during the agitation 
tor the -abolition of slavery, and with regard to tMs traffic -he 
seems to have been animated by a humane spirit. He was lord 
president of the council in the government of the duke of Wel¬ 
lington from 1828 to 1830, and favoured the removal of the dis- 
abilitMS -of Roman Catholics^ but was a sturdy opponent of the 
reform bill of 1832. The earl, who had four sons and two 
daughters, died on the 37th of July 1834. Bathurst was made a 
knight of the Garter in 1817, and held several lucrative 
sinecures. 

His eldest son, Henry Georoe, 4th Earl Bathurst (1790- 
1866), was member of parliament for Cirencestef from -1812 to 
1834. He died unman^ on the 35th of May r866, and was 
succeeded in the title by his brother, Wiluau Lennox, 5th Eori 
Bathurst (1791-1878), member of parliament for Weol^ from 
1812 to i8i6, and clerk of the privy council from 1827 to i860, 
who died onmarried aa the 34th of FeMuaiy 1878. . 

Aujoi Alexander, 6th Eul Bathurst (1833-1892), was the 
son of Thomas Seymour Bathurst, and grait&on of the-3Td earl. 
He was meitffierci parlkunent for Gmencester from 1857 untS he 
became Eut'Bathurst ki Februaiy'iByS, and died o&'the'Sod of 
August 1893, when Ms oldett sWt'SEVMOUR. Hmv <tb. 1864), 

I beoime Tth Eari Bathurst , . 
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BATHCBST, a city of Bathurst oouaty, New South WukA 
AustraUa, 144 m, by rail W.N.W. of Sydney on the Greu 
Weitemnulway, Pop. (i9<«) 99*3. It is atuated On the south 
bank of the Macquarie river, at an elevatkin of 2153 ft,, in a 
fertile undulating plain on the west side of the Blue Mountains. 
Bathurst has br^ streets, crossing one another at right angles, 
with a handsome park in the centre of the town, triiile many of 
the public buildings, specially the town hail, government build¬ 
ings, and Anglican and Roman Catholic cathedrals, are note¬ 
worthy. Bathurst i.s the centre of the chief wheat-growing 
district of New South Wales, while gold, copper and silver are 
extensively mined in its vicinity. There are railway works, 
roach factories, tanneries, breweries, flour-mills and manu¬ 
factures of boots and shoes and other commodities. The town 
was founded in 1815 by Governor Macquarie, taking its name 
from the 3rd Earl Bathurst, then secretary of state for the 
<'()lonies, and it has jjeen a municipality since 1862. 

BATHVILUTE, a naturally occurring organic substance. It 
is an amorphous, opaque, and very friable material of fawn- 
brown colour, filling cavities in the torbanite or Bog^d coal of 
Bathville, Scotland. It has a specific gravity of i* t, and is 
insoluble in benzene. 

BATHYBIUS (^oSus, deep, and /Si'os, life), a slimy substance 
at one time supposed to exist in great masses in the depths of the 
ocean and to consist of undifferentiated protoplasm. Regarding 
it as an orgam'sm which represented the simplest form of life, 
Huxley alMut 1868 named it Baihybttts Uaerkdii. But in¬ 
vestigations carried out in connexion with the “ Challenger ” 
expedition indicated that it was an artificial product, composed 
of a flocculcnt precipitate of gypsum thrown down from sea¬ 
water by alcohol, and the hypothesis of its organic character was 
abandoned by mo.st biologists, Huxley included. 

BATHYCLES, an Ionian sculptor of Magnesia, was commis¬ 
sioned by the Spartans to make a marble throne for the statue of 
Apollo at Amyclac, about 550 b.c. Pausani 9 |[iii. 18) gives us a 
detailed description of this monument, which is of the greatest 
value to us, showing the character of Ionic art at the time. It 
was adorned with scenes from mythology in relief and supporting 
figures in the round. 

For a reconstruction, sec Furtwiinglcr, Meisterwerke dtir griech. 
Plaslik, p. jo(i. 

BATLET, a municipal borough in the West Riding of York¬ 
shire, England, within the parliamentary borough of Dewsbury, 

8 m. S.S.W. of Leeds, on Great Northern, London & North 
Western, and Lancashire^B Yorkshire railways. Pop. (1900) 
30,331. Area, 2039 acres. The church of AU Saints is mainly 
Perpendicular, and contains some fine woodwork, mostly of the 
17th century, and some good memorial tombs. The market 
square contains an excellent group of modem buildings, including 
the town hall, pUbKc Iftrary, post office and others. The town is 
a centre of the heavy woollen trade, and has extensive manu¬ 
factures ol army cloths, pilot doths, druggets, flushings, &c. 
The working up of old matmal as “ shoddy ” is largely cstrried on. 
There are also iron foundrieSj manufactures of machinery, and 
stone quarries. The town lies on the south-west Yorkshire 
coalfield, and there are a number of cdlieries in the disbkt. 
The borough is governed by a mayor, six aldermen, and eighteen 
councillors. 

BATO* (Fr. baton, boston, from Late Lat. basto, a stick or 
staff), the trunchum carried by a field marshal as a sign of 
authority, by a polk* constable, Ak. ; in music, the stick with 
rrinch the condiictor of aijhtchesto bMts time; in hendthy, the 
fourth part of a bend, frequently broken off short at the ends 
so as to be shaped Uke a sea; in English coats of arms, only as a 
mark of iBeoitimacy, the>" baton s&ter.” 

BATOli^ TOMPBO BIBIBLAMO (1708^1787), Italian painter, 
a»s bom atXwccB. .He was legaidM in Italy as a great painter 
in the iSdiieentutyt wxi unquesdonaldy did mudi to rescue the 
art from the inteOK awsmerism into which it had fallen during 
the |»e<»(fihg centuty. Hjs paintings, however, are not of the 
luBMist order at xamt, though they ate generally graceful, well 
designed, and hoimoniouaiy cdouted. His best production is 


thoaght tO'he his grouppf “ Peace and War.” .Batonipainted an 
unui^ ntnnber of picturBt,.«nd was eUso oeiebratM for hit 
pcntiaits.' ■ 

BATOH' SOIKSI, the capital of Louisiana, U.E.Att Mid of 
East Batini Rouge parish, on the B. bank of the MiesHsippi river, 
about 70 30 . N.W. of New Orleans. Pop. (1890) 10,478; (1900) 
11,269, of whom 6596 were of negro descent; (19^ estimate), 
11,74.3, It is served by the Yazoo and Mississippi Valley ntilway 
and b>' the Louisiana Railway & Nav%ation Company; and 
the Texas & Pacific enters Port Allen, just across .tlic river. 
The city lies on the river bluff, secure against the highest floods. 
Old houses in the Spanish style give quaintness to its appearance. 
The state capitol wa.s built in iSkty-iUSo, replacing anotlior 
burned in 1863. At Baton Rouge is the State University and 
Agricultural and Mechanical ('ollege (i860), of which the 
Audubon Sugar School, “for the highest sdontific training 
in the growing of sugar cane and in the technology of sugar 
manufacture,” is .j|n important and distinctive feature. The 
university gjew out of the Louisiana State Seiunaiy of Leamit^ 
and Military Academy, founded in 1835 near Alexandria and 
opened in i860 under the charge of W. T. Sherman. In 1869 the 
institution was renaoved to Baton Rouge, and in 1877 it was 
united with the Agricultural and Mechanic^ College, established 
in 1873 and in 1874 opened at New Orleans. .The campus of 
tlie university is the former barracks of the Baton Koi^e garrison, 
occupied by the college since i886 and transferred to it Ity the 
Federal government in 1902. The enrolroent of the university 
in 1907-190R was 636. Other important institutions at Baton 
Rouge are a State Agricultural Experiment Station, asylums 
and schools for the deaf and dumb, for the bUnd, and foroiphans, 
and the state penitentiaiy. The surrounding Wuff and alluvial 
country is very rich. .Sugar and cotton plantations and sub¬ 
tropic fruit orchards occupy the front-lands on the river. The 
manufactures include lumwr and cotton seed products, and 
sugar. Tte value of the city’s factory products increased from 
$7»7,3^>8 in 1900 to $1,383,061 in 1905 or 92-8%. The city 
is ^vemed under a charter granted by the legislature in 1898. 
This charter is peculiar in tl^t it gives to the city council ^ 
power to elect various administiative boards—of police, finance, 
&c.—^from which the legislative council of most cities k separated. 

Baton Rouge was one of the earliest French settlements in 
the state._ As a part of West Florida, .it passed into the hands 
of the British in 1763, and in 1779 was i^tured by Bernardo 
Galvez, the Spanish governor of Louisiana. The town was 
incorporated .in 1817. In 1849 it was made tl» state capital, 
remaining so until 1862, when Shreveport became the Con¬ 
federate state ca}Mtal. In 1864 the Unionists made New Orleans 
the seat of government. The Secession Ordinance of Louisiana 
was passed on the 26th of January 1861 by a convention that 
met at Baton Rouge. On the 2nd of May 1862 the city was 
captured by the forces of tbe United States under Col. Benjatniii 
H. Grierson (b. 1826), who had led raiders thither from 
Tennessee; on the rath of May it was formally occupied fay 
troops from New Orleans, and was successfully dofended by 
Brig.-Gen. Thomas WjUigms (lArj-tSfis) against an attadc 
by Confederate forces unden Gmei^ John C, Breckinridge .on 
the 5th of August 1862; Gen. Williams, however, was KlUed 
during the attack. Baton Rouge was soon abandoned for a 
month, was then reoccupied, and was held throughout tin iptt 
of the war. It became the state capital again in 1882, in accord¬ 
ance with the state constitution of 1879, eeveml years 
after 1A40 Zachary Taylor made his home on a ,plantation near 
Baton Rouge. 

BATBAOHIA. The arguments adduced Ity T. H. Huxley, 
in his artide on this subjtot in the ninth edition of the Et^eiO' 
ptttdia Britamuat, for apfdyiDg the name Amphibia to 
lung-breatiniig, pentadactyle vertebrates which bad been |$nt 
severed from the Linnaean Amphibia by Alexandre Brosmiiart, 
under tbe name of BtUrasiim, have not met with um'rarsal 
acceptance. Although much in text-books awtanateniicai 
wcHcks in Great Britainand hi Germany, the fonsmr waao has 
been tfiscarded in favour of the latter by the ptumipal oi^iors 

in. 17 a 
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o« syttematic herpetolow, luch nc <V. Peteri, A. Gfinthar and 
E. D. Cope, and their lead ii followed in the present ait^. 
Bearing in mind that Linnaeus, in hU use of the name Amphibia, 
was not alluding to the gilt-breathing and air-breathing ^riods 
through which mort frogs and newts pass in the course of their 
existence, but oidy wished to convey the fact that many of the 
constituents of the group resort to both land and water (e.g. 
crocodiles), it seems hard to admit that the ^m may be thus 
diverted from its original signification, especially when such a 
change results in discarding the name expressly proposed by 
Brongniart to denote the association which has ever since been 
universally adopted either as an order, a sub-class or a class. 
Many authors who have devoted special attention to questions 
of nomenclature therefore think RtpUlia and Balrachia the 
correct names of the two great classes into which the Linnaean 
Amphibia have been divided, and consider that the latter term 
should be reserved for the use of those who, like that great 
authority, the late Professor Peters, down to ^e time of his death 
in 1883, would persist in regarding reptiles and batrachians as 
mere sub-classes ( 1 ). However extraordinary it may appear, 
especially to those who bring the living forms only into focus, 
that opposition should still be made to Huxley’s primary division 
of the vertebrates other than mammals into Sauropsida (birds 
and reptiles) and Ichthyopsida (batrachians and fishes), it is 
certain that recent discoveries in palaeontology have i^uced 
rite gap lietween batrachians and reptiles to such a minimum 
as to cause the greatest embarrassment in the attempt to draw 
a satisfactory line of separation between the two : on the other 
hand the hiates between fishes and batrachians remains as wide 
as it was at the time Huxley's article Amphibia (Encyclopatiia 
Britannica, qth ed.) was written. 

The chief character which distinguishes the Batrachians 
from the reptiles, leaving aside the metamorphoses, lies in the 
arrangement of the hones of the palate, where a large para- 
sphenoid extends forwards as far or nearly as far as the vomers 
and widely separates the pterygoids. The bones which bear the 
two occipital condyles have given rise to much discussion, and 
the definition given by Huxley in the previous edition—“ two 
occipital condyles, the basi-occipital rt^ion of the skull either 
very incompletely or not at all ossified ”—^requires revision. 
Some authors have held that the bone on which the occipital 
condyles have been found most developed in some labyrintho- 
donts (8) represents a krge basi-occipital bearing two knobs 
for the articulation with the first vertebra, whilst the skull 
of the batrachians of the present day has lost the basi-occipital, 
and the condyles are furmshed by the exoccipitals. On the 
other hand, some reptiles have the occipital condyle divided into 
two and produced either by the liasi-occipital or by the ex¬ 
occipitals. But the recent find of a weH-presorved skull of a 
labt'rinthodont (Capitosaurus stanhmnsis) from the Trias of 
Staffordshire has enabled A. S. Woodward (8) to show that, in 
that form at any fate, the condyles are really exocdpital, although 
they are separated bj’ a narrow basi-ocapital. It is therefore 
very probable that the authors 'quoted in (2) were mistaken in 
their identification of the elements at the iW of the foramen 
magnum. The fact remains, however, that some if not all of 
the 'stegocephalous batrachians have an ossified basi-occipital. 

As a res^t of his researches on the anomodont reptiles and 
the Stegocephatta ( 4 ), as the extinct order riiat includes the 
well known labyrinthodonts is now called, we have had the 
proposal by H. G. Seeley ( 5 ) to place the latter with rite reptiles 
instead of with the batrachians, and H'. Gadow, ni his most 
recent classification (8), places some of them amot^ the reptiles, 
others being left with the batrachians; whiitt H/ CiteffneT, 
baaing his views on the discovery by him of various annectent 
forms between the StegocephiriiB and the Khynchocephalian 
reptiles, has proposed a class, fufeirepmfa, to include tbesefonns, 
ancestors Of the batrachians proper on the one hmd, of the 
reptiles prdper Mt the other. 'Yet, that tl» Stegocephalia, 
notwithstanding ifreir great affinity to the repfiles, ought to 
be inehiifcd in the batrachians as commonly understood, seems 
sufficiently Obvious from the mere fact of their passing through 


branchiate condition, i,e. undergoing metaDKxphotiB '>(7). 
Tlie outcome of our present knowledge points to the Stegoce¬ 
phalia, probably Uiemselves derived from the^Croesopterygian 
fishes (8), haviiig yielded on the one hand the true batrachians 
(retrogressive series), with which they ate to a certain extent 
connected through Caudata and the Apoda, on the other 
hand the reptiles (progressive series), through the Rhyncho- 
ce^lians and the Anomodonts, the latter teing believed, on 
very suggestive evidence, to lead to the mammals (0). 

The division of the class Amphibia or Batrachia into four 
orders, as carried out by Huxley, is maintained, with, however, 
a change of names: Sttgocephalia, for the assemblage of minor 
groups that cluster round 


the Labyrinthodonta of R. 
Owen, which name is re¬ 
stricted to the forms for 
which it was originally in¬ 
tended ; Peromtla, Urodtla, 
Anura, are changed to 
Apoda, C^audata, Ecauiata, 
for the r&on that (unless 
obviously misleading, which 
is not the case in the 
present instance) the first 
proposed name should sup¬ 
ersede all others for higher 
groups as well as for genera 
and species, and the latter 
set have the benefit of the 
law of priority. In the 
first subdivision of the ba- 
trarhians into twofamilies by 
C. Uumeril in 1806 (Zool. 
Anal. pf). uo-»t)jJhe3e are 
termed “ AnodV ” and 
“ Urodeles ” in French, 
Ecaudali and Caudaii in 
Latin. When Oumfril's 
pupil, M. Oppel, in 1811 
{Ordn. Repl. p. 72), added 
the Caecilians, he named 
the three groups Apoda, 
Ecavdaia and Caudaia. The 
I.atin form being the only 
one entitled to recognition 
in zoological nomenclature, i 
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names should be adopted for the three orders into which recent 
batrachians are divided. 

I. Stegocepiiaua (m).—T ailed, lacertiform or serpentitocm ba- 
tritchians. with the temporal region of the skull roofed over by 
piistorhitiil. squamosal, and supratemporal plates similar to the 
same hones in Crossoptetygian fishes, and likewise with pfdred 
dermal hones (occipitaut and post-temporals) behind the parietals 
and snpratem^ralk A parietal foramen; scales or Imny scutes 
fmqiiuntly present, especially on the ventral region, which is further 
protected by three large bony plates - intcrclaviclc and clavicles, 
the latter in addition to cleithia. 

Extinct, ranging from the Upper Devonian to the Trias. Oar 
knowledge of Devonian forms is still extremely meagre, the only 
certain proof of the existence of peiitadactyle vertebrates at that 
period resting on the footprints discovered in Pennsylvania attd 
desctilx'd by O. C. Marsh (11) as Tinopus anliquua. Sundry remains 
from Belgium, as to the Identification of which doubts are still 
entertained, have been regarded by M. Lohest (It) as evidence of 
these batrachians in the Devonian. Over 200 species are now dis¬ 
tinguished, from the Chirboniferous of Europe and North America, 
the Permian of Spitsbereen, Europe, North America and South 
Africa, and the Trias of Europe, America. South Africa, India smd 
Australia. The forms of batrachuins with which we areacqu^ted 
show the vertebral column to have h**n evpivad. in the ooumw of 
time from a notochordal conditmii 'mth sq^ented centra smibar 
to that of early bony ganoid fishes (e.g. Cmunts, Evrycoimui), *0 
bioonoave centra, and nnitity to the socketnnd-ball eondltiDn ttut 
prevails at the :preseat day, However, owing to the evolation of the 
vertebral column in yaiieua difyetions, and to, the, mconstant state 
of things in certain annectent groiips. it is not bow^IO, it stems, to 
apply the vcrtebral'Chaimeters Id taxonoiay WiM tWit rigiditv srtiJch 
B. D. Ctrpe and semr other iboent authors haveiattompted to entorce. 
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This is particularly evident in the cose o( tlie Stegocephalians; and 
recent batiachians, tailed and tailless, show the mode oi articuiatMi 
of the vertebrae, whether amphicoelons, opisthocoelotiH or procoelous, 
to be of but second^ systematic importance in dealing with these 
lowly vertebrates. The following division of the Stegooephalians 
into five sub-orders is therefore ojicn to serious criticism; but it 
seems on the whole the most natural to adopt in the light of our 
present knowledge. 

X, Bhaehttomt (figs, i, 2), in which the spinal cord rests on the 
notochord, which persists uninterrupted and is surrounded by 
three bony elements in addition to the neural arch: a ao<alled 
picurocentrum on each side, which appears to raprosent the centrum 
proper of reptiles and mammals, and an intcrcentrum or hyno- 
centrum below, which may extend to the neural arch, and protmoly 
answers to the hypapophysis, as it is produced into chevrons in the 
caudal region. Mostly large forms, of Carboniferous and Permian 
age, with a more or less complex infolding of the walls of the teeth. 
Families: Archeoosauridak, Ehyopidas, TarMERonnAcuiDAK. 
nissoRHOi'HiDAE. The last is remarkable for an extraordinary 
endo- and cxo-skeletal carapace. Dissorhophus being descrilied by 
t ope (U) as a “ batnichian armadillo." 

B. Embolomeri, with the centra and intercentra etpiahy de¬ 
veloped disks, of which there are thus two to each neural arch ; 
these disks perforated in the middle for the passage of the notochord. 
This type may lie directly derived from the preceding, with which 
it appears to lx- connected by the genus Diplospottdylut. Fain. 
Criootidae, I’ermian. 

C. Labmrlntbodanta, with simple biconcave vertebral disks, very 
slightly pierced by a remnant of tlie notochord and supporting tlie 
loosely articulated neural arch. This condition it derived from 




Fjo. 2. —A, Dorsal vertebrae. B. Caudal vertebra of Arckc- 
^nsaurfu. <M, Neural at^; ok, chorda; pf. pleurocentrum; 


tc, intercentrum. 


(Outline ither Jsekel.) 


that of the Rhachitnmi, as shown by the structure of the vertebral 
column in young specimens. MoMly large forms from the Trias 
(a few Permian), with true labyrinthic dentition. Families: 
Labvrjiitkodojitidab, Anthracosauridae, Dendrerpbtidae, 
NYRANnOAE. , ^ 

B. Hlomaniia, nearest the reptiiet,. with persistent notochord 
completely surrounded by constricted cylinders on which the neural 
arch rests. Teeth hoUow, with simple or only slightly folded walla. 
Mostly of small size and abundant in the Carboniferous and Lower 
Permian. Families: Urocordyiipae, LmNBRPETinaE, Hyt-oro- 
MiDAE (fig. 3), Microbracwipab, DoLtcHOSOMATioAB; the latter 
se^ntiform, apodal. 

E. Brtsobloaanria, nrarest to the true batrachians ; with persistent 
non-constricted notochord, surrounded by barrel-shapMl. bony 
cylindeis formed by the neural axch. above and a pair of mtercentra 
below, both these elements taking an equal share in the formation 
of a transverse process 00 each side for the support of the rib. This 

S ian of structure, apparently evolved out of the rhachitomous type 
y suppression of me ^Isniocentra and the downward extension 
of the nenral arch, leads to tbat-oiuuucteristic of frogs in which, as 
development shows, the vertebra is formed wholly or for the greeder 
part by the neural arch (»*>. Small forms from the Upper Carixmi- 
ferous and Permian toNuatioiM. A single family: Branchio- 
SAPRtPAE. 

If. Aroda (x»).—N o Hmbe: Tail vestigial or absent. Frontal 
bones distinet from puriclals; palatines fused with maxillaries. 
Male snth an introRiittene eopulado^ organ. Degraded, worm-lflce 
batrachians of still obscure affinities, inhabiting tropical Africa, 
sonth-eastem Asia and tropical America. Thirty-three species are 
known. KofoasBs have yet been discovered. It has been attempted 
*Or iWe 'tO do away wlm this order altogetl^ and to make the 
GkecihalUi merely a family of the Urodeles. This view has originated 



out of the very remarkable superficial resemblance between the 
IcUhyophi -larva and the Amphiima. Cope (M) regarded the Apoda 
as the extremes of a line of d^neiation from the Sala m a nd ers, with 
as one of the annectent forms. In the opinkm of P. and 

F. Sarasin (XT), whose great work on the development of IcMkpapias 
is one of the most im¬ 
portant recent contribu¬ 
tions to our knowledge 
of the batrachians, Am- 
phiuma is a sort ot neo- 
tenic Caecilian, a larval 
form become sexuatly 
matnre while retaining 
the branchial respiratiou. 

If the absence of limbs 
and the reduction of 
the tail were the only 
characteristic of the 
group, there would be, 
of course, no objection 
to unite the Caecilians 
with the Urodeles; but, 
to say nothing of the 
scales, present in many 
genera of Apodals and 
absent in all Caudates, 
which have been shown 
by H. Credner to be 
identical m structure with 

Flo. 3.-A, Dorsai vertebra of 

sents features which are 

not Shanxi by any of y®rtebrao( Be««*ws««r«r «d« view and 
the toiled litrac&ins. front view). », Neural canal; fA, chorda. 

G. M. Winslow ( 1 »), who (After Cretlntr.) 

has made a study of the , 

chondrocranium of Irlithyophis, concludes that its condition could 
not have been derived from a Urodele form, but points to some more 
primitive ancestor. That this ancestor was noariy related to, if pot 
one of. the Stegucephalians. future discovery will in all probability 
show. 

III. Caudata (x»). Tailed batrachians, with the frontols distinct 
Irora the mrictals and the palatines from the maxillary. Some of 
the forms tneathe by gills throughout their existence, and were 
formerly regarded as estoblishing a passage from the fishes to the 
air-l»eatliing batrachians. They are now considered as arrested 
larvae descended from the latter. One ol the most startling dis¬ 
coveries of the decade 1890-1900 was the fact that a number of forms 
are devoid of loth gills and lungs, and breathe merely by the skxi 
and the buccal mucose membrane (*(). Three blind cave-forms are 
known: one terrestrial— Typhlotrilon, from North America, and 
two pensnnibranchiate - Proteus in Europe and TypMlomolge in 
North America. 

This order contains about 1 jo species, referred to five families : 
Hyiaeobathachidak. Salamandrioae. Amphuimidai;, Protkidaf.. 
SIRENIDAE. 

Fossil remains are few in the Upjier Eocene and Miocene of Europe 
and the Upper Cretaceous of North America. The oldest tlrodele 
known is Hylaeobatrathus Dollo (gX) from the Lower Wealden of 
l^lgium. At present this order is confined to the northern hemi¬ 
sphere, with the exception of two Spelerpes from tlie Amies ol Ecuador 
and Prtu, and a Ptethodou from Argentina. 

IV. Ecaudata (*»).—Frogs and toads. Four lirolis and no tail. 
Radius confluent with ulna, and tibia with fibula : tareus (astnif^us 
and cxlcaneum) elongate, forming an additional segment in the nind 
limb, ^udal vertebrae fused into a urostylc or coccyx. Frontal 
bones confluent with parietals. 

This order embraces about 1300 species, of which some 40 are 
fossil, divided into two sub-orders and sixteen families :— 

A. Aglotsa. — Eustachian tubes united info a single ostium 
pharyngeum ; no tongue. Dactvuiihkidae, Pipidae. 

B. nian^oHa. - Eustachian tubes sepamtett; tongue 
present. Discoolossidae, Peiobatipae, Hbmiprractidak, Amphi- 
ONATROMRTIDAS, HVLIDAB, BuFOKIDAE, DENDROVRSVIUtlClDAE, 
CTffncNAimtOAS, DVSCOPHIOAE, GbNVOPHRYNIDAE, SNOVtlrOMA- 
VtpM, l^lUmBMItACHtOAE, SAinDAE. UENOROBATCbAX. 

The Phanerglossa are divided Into two groups; Areiftea and 
FirmisUrnia, representing two stages of evolution. The temily 
characters are mainly derived from the dllatationor non-dllatetion of 
the sacral diapophyses, and the presence of teeth in one or both jaws, 
or their absence. The Discoglossidae tae noteworthy for the presence 
of short ribs to some of the vertebrae, and in some other pennto also 
they approach the tailed batrachians; they may be safely regard 
as, on the whole, the most generalized of known Ecaudato. pMnet 
ribs are present at an early age in the Aglossa, as discovered by 
W. G. Kidewood (IS). The recent addition of a third genus of 
Aglossa; Hymtueehirut (S 4 ) from tropicM Africa, eomblfiing chaa- 
acters of flrta ahd Xeuoput, has removed every douMw to the tefil 
affinity which eotmects these Keneia. /fvtnsmwWrtto is further te- 
markable lor the presenee of only six distinct pieces in the veittBral 
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ooluaiBi ..wfaicb is tfaus the most abbreviated among all the 
veitebrata/ 

Sron aad toads occur mhecever nuuct food is procumble, and 
their distribBtioo w a wocid-tvidc one. with the excoption of many 
wImmIk. Tims New <lBledoma, which has a rich and quite specif 
hzard-tauna. has no batrachians of its own, although the Australian 
Hvla auira has licen introduced with success. New Zealand posseases 
only one species (Liopelma limhileltert). which appears to be rare 
and resinuted to the North Island. The ibreat regions of southern 
Asia, \frica and South America are particularly rich in siiecics. 

.Vi'coi'ding to our present knowledge, the Ecaudata can be traced 
ulsiul as lar back in time .is the Caudata. An unmistakable 
liatrachian of this order, referred by its describer to Palaeobatrachus, 
a determination which is only provisional, has lieen discovered in 
the Kinimeridgian of the fnerra del Montsech, Catalonia (SS), in 
a then-lore somewhat older formation than the Wcaldeti Caudata 
H vlaecilialrachits. 

.Apart from a few unsatisfactory remains from the Eocene of 
Wyoming, fossil laillesi hatnichians are otherwise only known from 
the Oligocent. Miocem and I'liocene of Europe and India. These 
lorms diller lerv little (rotu those that live at the present day m the 
same Jiarl ol the world, and some of the genera {Mscagitmus, Uufo. 
Oxyghmus, Uatia) are even identical. Patatohatrochut (M), of which 
a nuralicr of species represented by skeletons of the pOTfect form 
and of tile tad))ole have been described from Miocene beds in Ger- 
manv. Boliumiu and France, seems to lie referable to the Pelo- 
haliJae ; this genus has lieen considered as possibly one of Hie Agloosa, 
but the absence of ribs in the larvae speaks against such an 
association. 

Numerou-- additions have Iks.-ii made to our knowledge of the 
developinent and nursing liabits, which are extremely varied, some 
forms diK|X'naing with or hurrying through the metamorphose 
and hopihng out of the egg in the perfect condition (W). 

.fAs/rtiw.In the earliest forms of this order, the Stegocephalia, 
we meet with considerable variety in the constitution of the verte- 
inae, and these modifications have Ix-en used for their chussification. 
Alt agree, however, in having each vertebra form^ of at leant two 
pieces, the suture between wliich .persists throughout life. In this 
they difier from the three orders which basre living representatives. 
Even the inferior arclies or chevrons of the tail of salamandecs are 
continuously ossified with tlie ci-iitra. As a matter of fact, these 
vertebrae have no contra proper, that part which sdiould corrogpoiid 
with the centrum bemg formed, as a study of the devek^ment has 
shown fH. Ciadow, 14), by the meeting and subsequent complete 
co-umification of the two chief donal and ventral paiiti of elements 
ftalUvortebrae of Caudal a), or entirely by the pair ol dorsal elements. 
In 'the .Ecaudata, the vertebrae of the trunk are formed on two 
cUflerent plans. In lome the notochord remains for a long time 
exposed along the ventral surface, and, owing to the absence of 
cartiiaginoas formation around it. disappears without ever becom- 
tng ius'Dsted otherwise than by a thin el^tic membrane ; it can be 
easily stripped ofi below the vertebrae in larval speemutns on the 
]ioint of metamorphosing. This has been termed the epichordal 
type- In others, which represent the pxrichixxdal type, the greater 
share ot the formation of the whole vertebra falls to the (paired) 
dorsal cartilage, but there is in addition a narrow ventral or hypo- 
clranld cartilage whicli fuses with the dorsal or becomes connected 
witk ^ by oalctbod tissue; the notochord is thus completeiy Bur* 
raundad ihs- a thick sheath in tadpoles with imperfectly developed 
limbs. This mode of formafoon ol both Hie arch and the greater 
|iatt 'or whole of the so-called centrum from the same cartilime 
exjilains why then- is never a aeuxo-central suture in these ba- 
trachiaiw, 

{During segmentation of the dorsal cartilages mentiened above, 
which send out the transviinic processes of diapophyses, there .appears 
between each two centra an intervertebral.cartiiago, out of which the 
articulating condyle of the centrum is formed, and becomes attached 



Fiq. 4.— The first two vertebrae of Ngetums {x|). IV, Atlas; I'f*. 
second vertebrae; a, intercondyloid process of the atlas; b, the 
articiitar surfaces for the occipital condvles. The libs of the second 
vertebra are liot represented. A, Dorsal; B, ventral; C, latend view. 

eitiMr to the vsrtebni anterior (procoelous type) or posterior (opis- 
tfaocoelowi type) to it. If mot remaining as an independent, Inter- 
yrtbbwd, ocslfiad sphere, as we aometimes fiito in specimeiu of 


In the Caudata and Apoda, cartilage oticn persists between 
the vertebrae; this .oartil^e may liecome imperfectly s^uurated 
into a cup-and-ball portion, the ciai belonging to the posterior end 
of the v^tobra. In such cases the distinction between amphicoelouB 
and opisthoeoelous vertebrae rests merely on a question of ossi- 


A 

s.v. _ 



Fig. i.—NeUurus Posterior (A) FiG. 6.—Vertebral 

and ventral (B) views ol the sacral column of Hytneno- 

vertebrae (S.F.); S.P.', S.U.'‘, sat- c*»r«s (ventral view), 

rill ribs ; H, ilium ; Is, ischium. 


fication, and has occasionally given rise tomisimdurstandings in the 
use of these terms. 

.Amphieoelons (bi-concave) vertebrae are found in the Apoda anil 
in some of tlie .Caudata; opisthoeoelous (convexo-concave) verte¬ 
brae in the higher Candata and in the lower licaudata; whilst the 
great ma^sity of the Ecaudata have proqoclous (concavo-convex) 
vertebrae. 


All living liatraohians, and some ot the Stegocephalia, have trans¬ 
verse processes on the vertebrae that succeed the atlas (fig. 4), some 
of which, in the Can- 

data. are divided into ®__ 

a dorsal and a ventral put — y, 
portion. Riba are 
present in the ‘lower 
Ecaudata (Disatgtos- 
sid*f and larval 
Aglossa), but they arc 
never connected with a 
Rtenium, It is in fact 
.doubtful whether the 
so - called sternum of 
batiBchiaas, in most 
cases a mere plate of 
cartilage, has been cor¬ 
rectly identified as such. 

When limbs are present, 
coe vertebra, rarely two 
(<»(!• 5) pr three, arc 
distinguished ss sacral, 
giving attachment to 
the ilia. In the Ecau¬ 
data, the form of the 
transverse processus of 
the sacral vortchia 
varies very consider- 



Flo. 7.—Chondrocranium of Rana escu- 
Unta - ventral aspect. 
rp. The rhinal process, 
pal, The pracnasal processes. 
an. The alinasal ptooetiset, shown by the 
removal of port of the floor of the 
left nasal chamber. 


n—^ . 4 nasal cnatnner. 

aW}-, and has agorded AO.. The antorbital process. 

imnrkrtani rru- _a-sTT 


im^rtant sbametorato 
the systomatist. In 
accordimee with the 
saltatorial habits of the 
members of this order, 
the vertebrae, which 
number from 40 to 60 
in the Caudata, to im- 
wards of 200 in the 
Apoda, have become 
reduced to 40 as .the 


pd. The pedicle of the suspensorium 
continued into cv, the ventral crus 
, lof the suspensorium. 

«f. Its dorsal crus. 
a, 'Bbe tegmen tympuii. 

Sit, The sphen-ethmoid. 

EO., The exoccipitals. 

•Qnj; The ^adtatojugal. 

IJ. V. VI. ForaminB.t^ which the optic, 
trigeminal .tmd iportio dura, aad ab- 
daoeM nerves leave the skull. 


normal number, vis.. 

.eight psaecaudal, one sacral .and an lelongate OMcyx^ir urostyki. 
fonasdbycoaleacence.of at Ivast two vertahrae. In some genera 
this coccyx is fused with the aintfi vertehta, and coBtrihutas to the 
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sacrum, whilst ia a. few oths» the aomber of tegmeuta is etiU 
further reduced by the coroeaification of one or two vertebrae 
preoeding that ooneoponding to the normal sacral aad by tihe fusion 
m the two firat, vertebrae^ the extreme of lednctioii bemg found in 



Fig. 8.—The skull of Uhthyophii glttHnnsus. A. Dorsal; B, 
vcntnU; C, lateral vs-w. The letters have the same signification as 
below. 

I he genus Hymemirhirus, the vertebral column of wliich is figured 
here (fig. 6). 

As stated aliove in the definition of the order, the Sfegocepholia 
have retained most ol the cranial bones which are to be found in the 
Crossopterygian fishes, and it is worthy of note tliat Uic bones termed 
liost-tciiiporals may give attachment to a further bone so prolonged 
liackwards as to suggest the probability ol the skull being connected 
with the shoulder-girdle, as in most teleostome fishes. This sup¬ 
position is supported by a specimen from the Lower Permian of 
Autun, determined as Actinodon frossardi, acquired in tqor by the 
British Museum, which shows a bone, similar to the so-called " epiotic 
cornu " of the microsaurians, Ceraierpetou and Smicosaurus, to have 
the relations of the supra-cleithium of fishes, thus confirming a 
suggestion made by C. \V. Andrews (9*). As m fishes also, the 
sensory canal system roast liave been highly developed on the skulls 
of many labyrinthodoots, and the impressions left by these canals 
have lieen utiliaed by morphologists lor bomologiting the various 
elements of the cranial roof with those ol Crossopterygians. The 
pineal foramen, in tlie panetal bones, is as constantly present as it 
IS absent in Uie other orders. Altliough not strictly forming part 
of the skull, allusion should be matle here to the nng of sclerotic 
plates which has Iwon found in many of the Stegocephalia, and 
which is only found elsewhere in a few Crossopterygian fishes as well 
as in many reptiles and lurds. 

In th* orders which are still represented at the present day, the 
lames of the skull are reduced in number and the " primordial 
skuU,” or cboodrocranium (fig. 7). remains to a greater or less extent 
unossified, even in the adiilt. Huxkiy's figures of the skull of a 
caccilian (IcMhyophis glutinosus). fig. 8. of a perennibrandiiate 
urodele {Necturus manUosut^Mimahramhuf laUralu), fig. q, and of 
a frog {Raiia uculeitui). fig. 10, arc here given lor cempaiisun. 

The skull, in the .dpod^ is remarkably solid and compact, and it 
possesses a postoi'bital or postfrontal bone (marked i in the figure) 
which does not exist m any of the other Uving Uatrachians. The 
squamosal bone is large and either in contact with the fronfets and 
pariutals or separated Irom Uiem by a vacuity ; the orbit hf some¬ 
times roofed over by Ixme. The presenee, in some genera, of a second 
row of mandibular teeth seems to indicate the former existence ol 
a splenial element, such as exist* in Sirm among the Caudata and 
u)>uan'ntly in the febyrmthodonts. 

In the Caudata. the feontals remain likewise distinct from the 
parict^. whilst in the Kkandata the two. elements are fused into 
one, and. in a lew forms (.i^lasea, soma Pafotaffoas) the paired con¬ 
dition of these bones has daae^peoied in the adult. Prefrontal bones 
are present in the SahmMM mdm find Amphiumidae. but absent (or 
fused with the nasals) in.,the ether Caudata and in the Ecaudate. 
In most ^tl>c fonner the nplatinsafuae with the vomers, whilst they 
remain distinct. Unless ontmiy to*t„m the Utter. The vomer is single, 
or.abacBt, mtkeAglosMk in the Uwer jaw of, moat of the Ecuidata 
fhe.egwtphysUlicafttUges ossify separately, from the dentary hones, 
tonateg.thew-oatUd.mcatoraMckefiaabones; fantthesesymphywl 
buMB, sodistHirtinthe frw are less so in the Uylidiu asAB-ufoiudm, 
afaawt indintinBuisliaMn in thu HitabatidiuaBA Oi$cai^ssiHLt, whilst 
m the Aciooui th^ do not exist any more than in the other orders 
of ifaofsamiiiiaB. 


No batraebian is known to possess an. ossified acygous supra- 
occmitnl. 

Although there are four branchial arches in all the larval forma 
of ttie three orders, sad throughout life in the SUrenidae, the perenni- 



Fic. 9.—Lateral, dorsal and ventral views of the cranium of 
Necturus maculnsus. In the dorsal view, the Ixmc.s arc removed from 
the left half of the skull; in tlia ventral view, the paraiqihenoui, 
palato-pterygoid, and vomers arc given in outline. The letters havo, 
for the most pan’t, the .same signification as before. 


VII, p. Posterior division of the 
seventh nerve. 

VII. Chorda tympani. 

V*,Vt,V*, Eirst, second and third 
divisions of the trigeminal. 
S.S.1, Stapedio-suspeiiKorial liga¬ 
ment. 

h.ej, Hyo-su^nsorial ligament. 
m.hJ. Stoadibolo-byoui Kgament. 


a, Ascending process of the 
snspensorium. 

p, Pterygo-paiatine praccas. 

q, ^mdrate prewess. 

0, Otic process. 

Na, Posterior nares. 

Mek, Meckel's eartibige. 

Gl, ffig. 10), The position of the 
glottis. 


BA‘, Bh>, BasQbranchials. 


branchiate Proleidtte have only tlim (see fig. ■!>. In the adult 
Apoda these arches and the hyoid fuse into three tranaverte, carved 
or angular bones (see fig. i.y). the two posterior djacouacctod from 
the l^roid. In the Ecandata. as shown by E. Gaupp (W) and by 
W. G. Ridewood (M), the whole hyobtanchied ^pfostus forms a 
eartilafinous continuum, and daring metamocphasia ills btanehialia 
disappear without a tcace. The hyoid of the adult frog (fig. t*) 
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conifartt of iL plate of cartilage with two slender cornua, three pro¬ 
cesses on each aide, and two long bony rads behind, teimed 

the thvro-hyals, which 
embrace the larynx. 
In the Aglossa, which 
are remarkable for the 
large size and com¬ 
plexity of the larynx, 
the thyro-hyal bones 
are incorporated into 
the laryngeal appara¬ 
tus. whilst the recently 
discovered Hvmeno- 
chirus is further re¬ 
markable for the large 
size and ossification ol 
the liyoidean conttia 
(ceratohyals), a feature 
which, though not un¬ 
common among the 
salamanders, is unique 
among the Ecaudata 
( 81 ). 

The pectoral girdle 
of the Stegocephalia is, 
of course, only known 
from the ossihcd ele- 
the klfnlifiwj- 
tion ot which has given 
rise to somt; diversity 
of opinion. But C. 
Gegenbaiir’s ($2) inter¬ 
pretation may he re¬ 
garded as final. He 
has shown that, a.s 
in the Crossopterygian 
and Choncirostean 
ganoid fishes, there 
are two clavicular ele¬ 
ments on each side; 
th(‘ lower coire.si'ionds 
to the clavicle of rep¬ 
tiles ant! higher verte¬ 
brates, w'hitet the up- 
}>er corres}iondH to 
the clavicle of teleos- 
toan Hsht's, and has 
been namt^l by him 
“cleithrum.” Asstated 
above, there is strong 
evidence in favour of 
the view that some 
forms at least pos¬ 
sessed in addition a 
**suprac)eithrum,*’ cor¬ 
responding^ to the 
Rupra-clavicle of lK>ny 
Ashes. The clement 
often termed ** cora¬ 
coid " in these fossils 
would l>e the scapula. 
The clavicles rest on a 
^ ^ ^^ , , large discoidal, rhom- 

Tia. ra.-r)or^. Uteral and poa- ,,oidal. or T -almind 

tenor views of the skull of Kana tscutenla. median bone which 
The letters have the same signification Sfy co^Ttlondrto 



thrau^out. 

Pmrr, Prrmaxilla. 

Mx, Maxilla. 

I'o. Vomer. 

Na. Nasal. 

S.e, ^hen-ethmoid. 
Er. Frontal. 

Pa, Parietal. 

E.O, Exoccipitai. 

Bp, ^lotic process. 
Pr.O, iWotfc. 

I.t, Tegmentympani. 
Sq, Squamosal. 

Q.y. Quadrato-jugal. 
PI', Pterygoid, an- 
te^r process. 
Pfi. Internal process, 
ft*. Posterior or oxter. 

nal process. 

Ca, Columella suris. 
SI. Stapes. 


Hy, Hyoidean cornu. 
P.S, Parasphenoid. 
An. .Anguure. 

P. Dentale. 

V. 


V*. 


the interclavdcle of 
reptiles. 

The pectoral girdle 
of the living types of 

__, batrachians is dis- 

Foramen of exit tinguishable into a 
01 tte trige- scapular, a coracoidal, 
,.™“***' ana a praecoracoidal 

Of tile optic. In most of the 

Of t^pneumo- Caudata the scapular 
gastnc and n^gion alone ossifies, 
glo^pluLTyiu.. in the Ecaudata 

geal nerves. coracmd is bony 

Foremen by ^ claWde is fre- 

winch the or- quently develmed over 
mtio-nasal or praecoracoid car- 

first dmsionof i„ these ba- 

tiJoWtii passes tradiians the pectoral 
ihto two dls- 
“Vity. tinct types—the aro- 

ftrtms, fii wl^h 


_ _ the 

precoracold (.f clavicle) and coracoid are widely separate from 
each other dlstelly and connected by an arched carti^ (the cpi- 
coraoold), the right nsuatty overlapping the left; and the firmi- 



II. — Hyoid and branchial 
apparatus of Nectutus maculosns. 
Hk, Hypo-hyal. Ep.b'.Ep.lfl.Bp.h’', 
Ch, Ccrato-hyal. First, second 

IIW, First basi- and thirrl epi- 

branchial. branchials. 

Ossified second Gt, Glottis, 
basibrancbial. 


sternal, in which both precoracoid and coracoid nearly abut on the 
median line, and are only narrowly separated by the more or less 
fused epicoracoids. The former ty^ is exempimed hy the toads 
and the lower Ecaudata, whilst the latter is characteristic of the 
true frogs {Ranidae), although when quite young these liatrachians 
present a condition similar to that which persists throughout life 
in their lower relatives. A cartilage in the median line in front of 
the precoracoids, sometimes 

sup^rted by a bony style, m 

is the so-callMOmosteraum; 
a l^e one behind the cora¬ 
coids. also sometimes pro¬ 
vided with aT»ny style, has 
been called the sternum. 

But these names will prob¬ 
ably have to lie chuged 
when the homologies of 
these parts ace better nnder- 
stood. 

The pelvic, arch of some 
ol the Stegociphalia con- 
taintxl a well-ossified piihic 
clement, whilst in all other 
batrachians only tlie ilinm, 
or the ilium and the iaohiiun 
are ossified. In tlie Ecaa- 
data the ilium is greatly 
elongated and the pubis and 
ischium are flattened, dis¬ 
coidal, and closely applied 
to their fellows by their mner 
surfaces; the pelvic girdle 
looks like a pair of tongs. 

The long bones of the 
limbs consist of an axis of 
cartilage; the extremities 
of the cartilages frequently 
undergo calcification and 
are thus converted into epiplijracs. In the Ecaudata the radius and 
ulna ctMlesce into one bone. The carpus, which remains cartilagin¬ 
ous in many of the Stcgocephalia and Caudata, contains six to eight 
elements when the manus is fully develojied. whilst the number is 
reduced in those forms which have only two or three digits. Excciit 
in some of the Stegocephalia, there are only four functional digits 
in the manus, but the Ecaudata have a more or less distinct nidi- 
ment of pollcx ; in the Caudata it seems to be the outer digit which 
has been suppressed, as atasdstic reappearance of a fifth digit takes 
place on the outer side of the manus. as it doi’S on the pcs in those 
forms in which the toes arc reduced to four. Tlie usual number of 
phalanges is 2. z. 3, z in the Stegocephalia and Caudata, 2, z, c 3 in the 
Ecaudata. In the foot the digits usually nunrherfive, and the phalanges 
z, 2, 3, 3. 2 in the Caudata. 2, 7, 3, 4, 3 in the Stegocephalia and 
Ecaudata. There are occasionally intercalary ossifications between 
the two distal phalanges (ss). Then: are usually nine tarsal elements 
in the Caudata ; this number is reduced in the Ecaudate, in which 
the two lioncs of the proximal row (sometimes coalesced) are much 
elongated and form an additional segment to the greatly lengthened 
hind-limb, a sort of cnis secundarium. In the Ecaudata also, the 
tibia and fibula coalesce into one bone, and two or three small bones 
on the inner side of the tarsus form what has been regarded as a 
rudimentary digit or " prehallux." 

Integument. —In all recent batrachians, the skin is naked, or if 
small scales are present, as in many of the 
Apoda, they are concealed in the skin, nie 
extinct Stegocephalia. on the other hand, 
were mostly protected, on the ventral sur¬ 
face at least, bj- an armour of overlapping 
round, oval, or rhomixrida! scales, often 
very similar to those of Crossopterygian or 
ganoid fishes, and likewise disposed m trans¬ 
verse oblique lines converging forwards on 
the middle line of the belly. Sometimes 
these scales assumed the importance of 
scutes and formed a carapace, as in the 
" batrachian armadillo " discovered by E. 

D. Cope. A few frogs have the skin of the 
back studded with steilate bony deposits 
(PhvHomedvsa, Nototrema), whilst two genera 
are remarkable for pos.sessing a bony dorsal 

or anWlo^ to th^ {Brackycepko^). posterior processes; 
None of the Stegocephalia appears to have v tuvrobvab 
been provided with claws, but some living ' ^ ^ " 

batraeWns Uhiychodactylns, Xenopm, Hymeneekirus) have the tips 
of some or an of the di^ts protectra by a claw-like horny sheatii. 

The Integument of tailed and teiness batrachians is remarkatde 
for the gteat abundance of fifilicular gfamds, of whioh there may 
be two kinds, each having a special secretion. wMefhls tfmys more 
or less acrid and irritating, aad afioids a means of defence against 
the attacks of many carnivoitnis animals. A great deal has been 



Fig. 12.— Ventral 
view of the hyoid of 
Sana esculenta. a, An¬ 
terior ; b, lateral ; c, 
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published on the poisonous secretion of butrschians (M), which is 
utiliced by the Inoiansof South America for poisoning their arrows. 
Some of the poison-secreting glands attain a greater complication 
of structure and an remarIcaUe for their large sire, such as the so- 
called “ parotoid " glands on the back of the 
head in toads and salamanders. 

In all larval forms. In the Caudata. and in 
a few of the Ecaudata (ArwoOus. for instance), 
the epidermis becomes tnaaitied in relation 
with the termination of ten8or>' nerves, and 
gives rise to organs of. the same nature as 
those of the lateral line of fishes. In addition 
to difiuse pigment (mostly in the epidermis), 
the skin contains granular pigment stored up 
in cells, the chromatophores. restricted to the 
cutis, which are highly nioliile and send out 
branches which, by contraction and expan¬ 
sion, may rapidly alter the coloration, most 
batraebians being in this respect quite com¬ 
parable to tlic iamous chameleons. Besides 
white (guanine) cells, the pigment includes 
black, brown, yellow and red. The green 
and blue, so fre(|uent in frogs and newts, 
are merely subjective colours, due to inter¬ 
ference. On the mechanism of the change of 
colour, cf. W. Biodormann (3h). 

One of the interesting recent discoveries is 
that of the “ hairy" frog {TricMatrochm), in 
which the sides of the body and limbs are 
covered with long villosities, the function of 
which is still unknown (86). 

Tlic nuptial horny asjieritics with which 
the males of many faiatnichians are provided, 
for the purpose of clinging to the. females, will 
lx- noticed below, under tlx heading Pairing 
and Ovifiasilioii. 

Dfniilion .—In the Microsauria and Branch- 
iosauria among the Stegocophalia. as in the 
other orders, the hollow, conical or slightly 
curved teeth exhibit simpk: or only slightly 
folded walls. But in the Labyrinthodonta, 
grooves are more or less marked along the 
teeth and give rise to folds of the wall which, 
extending inwards and ramifying, produce the 
complicated structure, exhibited by trans¬ 
verse sections, whence these batrachians de¬ 
rive their name; a somewhat similar com¬ 
plexity of .stnictnre is known in some holop- 
tychian (dendrodont) Crossopterygion fishes. 
In the remarkable salamander Autudax, the 
teeth in the jaws are compressed, sliarp-edged, 
lancet shap^. The teeth are not implanted 
in sockets, but beconx ankylosed with the 
bones that bear them, and are replaced by 
others developed at their ba-ses. Teeth are 
Fig. ly.-Ventral present in the jaws of all known Stegoccpholia 
view of the head and Apoda and of nearly all Caudata, Si«n 
and trunk of Ichlhy- alone presenting plates of horn upon the 
aphis gluiinosus. gingival surfaces -of the premoxiUae and of 
Afn, Mandible. the dentary elements of the mandible. But 
Hy, Hyoid. tl“>y urc nearly always absent in the tower 

Br^, Bt^, Sr", Bran- jaw of the Ecaudata (exceptions in Hemi- 
chial arches. phraclus, Amphignathodon, Amphadus, Cetato- 
Gl, Glottis. hattackus, the mate of Dimorphaenathus'), many 

Tr. Trachea. of which (toads, for instance) are entirely 

Ivc, Inferior vena edentulous. 

cava. There is great variety in the distribution 

V, Ventricle. of the teeth on the palate. They may occur 
An. Auricles. simultaneously on the vomers, the p^atines. 

Rave, Lsve, right the pterygoids and the paraspbenoid in 
and left supe- some of the Stegocophalia {Dawsonili, SatUya, 
tsar cavae. Acanthosloma), on the vomers, palatines and 
Ta, Trunctts ar- paraqihenoid. in many salamandtids {PUtho- 
terioBUB. douUnat and Desmognathinae), on the vomers, 

Ao, Left aortic pterygoids and parasphenoid (some Pelobates), 
areh. OB 'tne vomers and parasphenoid (Triprion, 

JPuf .JIUght pulmon- dw^hodM), whilst in the majority of other 
aryarteiy.Tbe batrachians they are confined to the vomers 
perieardiam palatines or to the vomers alone (ST). 
(Ughtlyshaded) A* regards the alimentary otgam, it will 
extend as far wfiee to state, in this very brief sketch, that 
St Use bifurea- sU batrachians being caniivorons in their 
tiaa of the perfect sondltion, the intestine is never very 
synangliun. nhS ssd its convolutians are few and simple. 
. .. Bnt the larvae of the Ecaudata are mauily 
IwrfaivoioiuS’aad tlM digestive tract is aeeoidingly extremely elongafe 
and coiled up Ulntfaespclng of a watch, tlie gullet is short, except 
a .the Apoda, Tihe tongue is rudimentary in tiie perennibrencMate 
Candata, well devetoped.Jind often nrotrusils. In the Salasssandridat 
and aoat'Of the Ecaudata. totally absent in the Agloisa. 


The organs of circulation cannot be dealt with here; the most 
important addition made to enr knowle^e in iheent^ean being 
found in the contribntionsof F. Hochstetter^) aind at G. B. HOvm 
(St), dealing with the asy^s (postenorj cardinal veins in uia- 
manders and some of the Ecaudata. The heart is situated quite 
forward, ia the gular or pectoral region, even in those timed 
batrachians' which have a serpentiform body. w1 Ust in the Ajxida 
(fig. 13) it is moved back to a distance which incomparable to that it 
ooctmies in most of the snakes. 

Tho Jiespiralory Organs.—The larynx, which 'is rudimentary in 
most of the Cawlata and in the Apoda, Is highly developed in the 
Ecaudata, and becomes the instrument of the powerful wefice with 
which many of tlic frogs and triads are provided. The Itmgs are long 
simple tubes in some of the perennibranchiate Caudata ; they gener¬ 
ally sliorten or become cellular in the salamandrids, and attain their 
highest development in the Ecaudata, especially in such fonns as 
the burrowing PtldhaUs. Although the lungs are present in such 
forms as preserve the gills throughout life, it is highly remarkable 
that quite a number of abranchiate salamanders, betonging mostly 
to the subfamilies Pesmaesuthinae and PUthadosUinae, are devoid 
of lungs and lirrullie entirely by the skin and by the biicco-pharyngeal 
mucosT membrane (86). Some of the Satasnandrinae show the iirtcr- 
mediate conditions which have led to the suppression of the trachea 
and lungs. In the Apoda, as in many serpentiform reptiles, one of 
(he lungs, either the right or the left, is much less developed than the 
other, often very short. 

Urino-grnitat Organs. —The genital glands, ovaries and testes, are 
attached to the dorsal wall of the body-cavity, in the immediate 
vicinity of the kidnevs, with which the male glands are intimately 
connected. The oviducts are long, usually more or less convoluted 
tulH« which open posteriorly into the cloaca, whili- their anterior 
aperture is situated far forward, sometimes close to the root of the 
lung ; their walls secrete a gelatinous substance which invests the 
ova as they descend. In most male batrachians the testes are 
drained by transverse canals wliich open into a kmgitndlnal duct, 
which also receives the canals of the kidneys, so lliat this common 
duct conveys both sperma and urine. In some of the discoglossid 
frogs, however, the seminal duct is quite independent of the kidney, 
which has its own canal, or true ureter. Manj^ of the Ecaudata have 
remnants of oviducts, or Mfillurian ducts, most developed in Bufo, 
which genus is also reiuarkable as possessing a prolilematic organ. 
Bidder’s organ, situated between the testis and the adipose or 
fat-bodies that surmount it. This has been regarded by some 
anatomists as a rudimentary ovary. Female salamandrids are 
provided with a reeeptaculunt sentinis. Copulatory organs are absent, 
except in the Apoda, in which a portion of the cloaca can be everted 
and acts as a penis. The urinary bladder Is always large. 

1'he spermatozoa have received a great share of attention, on 
the part not only of anatomists and physiologists, but even of sys¬ 
tematic workers (M). This is due to the great amount of difference 
in structure and size Ix-twuen these elements in the various genera, 
and also to the feet that otherwise closely allied species may differ 
very considerably in this respect. The failure to obtain hybrids 
between certain species of Sana has been attributed principwy to 
these differences. Tlie spermatozoa of Discoglossns are rematkablc 
for their great size, measuring three milUmOtres in length. 

Pairing and Ot>fpori<io».''-Batraehians may be divided into four 
categories under this head :— (i) no amplexation ; (2) amptexation 
without internal fecundation; (3) amplexation with internal fecun¬ 
dation : (4) copulation proper. The first category embraces many 
aquatic newts, the second nearly all the Ecaudata, the third the rest 
of the Caudata, and the fourth the Apoda. 

In the tjrpical newts (Molgt) of Europe, the males are adorned 
during the breeding season with bright colours and crests or other 
ornamental dermal appendages, and, resorting to the water, they 
engage in a lengthy eourtsbip accompanied by lively evolutions 
around the femates, near which tlicy deposit their spermatozoa in 
bundles on a gelatinous maxs, the spermatophore, probably secreted 
by the cfoacal gland.,.This arrangement feciUtates the internal 
fecundation of the feihue. without copulation, the female absorbs 
the spermatozoa by squeezing them out oi the spermatophore 
between the cloaca! li^. Other newts, and xnany salamanders, 
whether terrestrial or aquatic, pair, the male embracing the female 
about the fore limbs or in the pelvic region, and the males of such 
forms are invariably devoid of ornamental secondary sexual char¬ 
acters ; but in spite of this amplexation the same mode of feenn- 
datiem by means of a spermatophore is resorted to. although it may 
happen that the contents of the spermatophore are absorl^ direct 
frra the cloaca of the male. The spermatozoa thns reach the eggs 
in the oviducts, where they may develop entirely, some oi the 
salamanders being viviparous. 

In all the tailless batrachians (with the exception of a single known 
viviparous toad), the male clings to the female round the breast, at the 
arm-pits, or round the waist, and mmtits, often for hours or days, 
the deposition of the ova, which are immediately fecundated by 
several semlnAl emissfons. 

The fourth category is represented by the Apoda orCaecilians, 
in which, as we MVe stated fibove. the male is provided with an 
intramittaat ar|!*n. Sesmsof these batrechfens am viviparous. 

In those species in which the embrace is of Imig duration the limbs 
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oi the male, ueuelly the tore Umbs (pleurodele newt, Bcaudata), 
nmly the bind limbti ia tew American and European newte), accord- 
iS( to the ojodi) oi amplexatioo. acquire a greater development, and 
are often anurd with temporary horny excroeeences which drop ofi 
after tlie pairing soaaon. Theee aaperitiea usually form brush-lilM! 
patches on the inner side of one or more of the digits, but may extend 
over the inner surface of the limbs and on the breast and chin: 
Uie use of Uieni on these parts is sufficiently obvious, but they are 
somi'timi's also present, without apparent function, on vanuus parts 
of tlie foot, as m IJiscoglossua, Bombinalor, and Pelodytts. In some 
species of the South American frogs of the genus Liptodaciylus the 
breast and hands are armed with very large spines, which inflict 
deep wonnUs on the female held in eralirace. 

In most of the Cauilata, the eggs ere deposited singly in the axils 
of water plants or on leaves which the female folds over the egg with 
her hind limbs. The eggs are also deposited singly in some of the 
lower Ecaudate. In many of the Ecaudate, and in a few of the 
Caudate and Apoda. the eggs are laid in strings or bands which are 
twined round aquatic plants or carried by the parent; whilst in 
other Ecaiidata they funti large masses which either float on the 
surface of the water cu sink to the bottom. 

A few batrachians retain the ova within the oviducts until the 
young have undergone part or the whole of the metamorphosis. Vivi¬ 
parous parturition is known among the Caudata {Salamandra, 
Spelerfus /usem), and the Apoda (Permiiphis ihvmensis, TyphlonecUs 
{i>ml»essuauda ); also in a little toaii {j‘.\<:udophryHe vivipata) re¬ 
cently discovered in German East Africa ( 41 ). 

JJevslopmtnt and Mttamorphosii. — In u great nuinlKT of bu- 
tiacbians, including most of the European species, the egg is small 
and the food-yolk is in insuflicient quantity to lorm an external 
appendage ol the embryo. But in a lew European and North 
American species, and in a great many inhabitants of the tropics, 
the egg is large and a considerable portion of it persists for a long 
time as a yolk-sac. Although the segmentation is always complete. 
It is very irregular in these types, some of which make a distinci 
approach to the merobloatic egg. 

With the exception of a number of forms in which the whole 
development takes place within the egg or in the body of the mother, 
batracniaus undergo metamorphoses, tlw young passing through 
a free-swimming, gill-breathing period of eoni^crable duration, 
during wlucli tlieir appearance, structure, and often their regime, 
are essentially different from Wiose of the mature form. Even the 
tossil Stegocephalia umlerwent metamorphosis, as we know from 
various larval remains fint described as Branckinsaurus. They are 
less marked or more gradual in the Apoda and Caudata than in 
licaudata, in wliicb the .stage known as tadpole is very unlike the 
Irug or toad into which it rather suddenly passes (see Tadvule). 
In the Caudata. external gills (three on each side) persist until the 
close of the metamorphosis, whilst in the Apoda and Ecaudata 
tliey exist only durmg the earlier periods, being afterwards replaced 
by internal gills. 

Many cases are known in which the young batrachian enters the 
world in the vs'.riect condition, as in the black salamander of the 
Alps {Salamandra atra), the cave salamander {Spalerpts fusetis), the 
oaecilian Typkiontclts, and a number of frogs, such as fHpa, Rhino- 
derma, Hylodts, some Nplotrima, Rana opistkodon, Ac. A fairly 
complete bibliographical index to these cases and the most lemork- 
abte instances of parental care in tailless batrachians will he found 
in tbr mtereetiag articles by UUan V, Sampson ( 41 ). and by G. 
Brandes and W. Schoenichen ( 41 ). It will sufhee to indicate here 
m a synoptic form, as was done by the present writer many years 
ago, when our knowledge ol tlicse wonders of batrachian ufe was 
far less advanced than it is now, the principal modes of protection 
which are resorted to:— 

1. Protoctioa by means of nests or nurseries. 

A. In enclosures in the water.— Ryiafober. 

B. In nests in holes near the water.— Rkaeopkonts, Leplo- 

daelylus. 

C. In nests overhanging the water.— Rkacophorus, Ckiro- 

mantis, PhvUomiiusa. 

D. On trees or in moss away from the water. —Rana opistko¬ 

don, HyUrdes, HvleUa jdrriycepkala. 

E. In a gelatinous bag in the water.— Phrynixalus, Salaman- 

dralla. 


2. Direct nursing by the parents. 

A. Tadpoles transported from one place to another.- 

lieudrobates, PkyUobalas, Saoglaggits. 

B. Eggs protected by the parents who coil themselves round 

or “ sit" on them.—Mtsnlnpkryne, Vasmognatkm, 
Antadttx, Pleikodon, Ctypmranckm, Amphimma, 
Ickihyophis, Nypegaophis, Stpkonops. 

C. oatriud by tlie parents. 

Im) Hound tfiu tegs, by the male.—..Iljdis, 

(() On the back, by tlw female. 

(l) Exixiscd.—//y/a gotldii, H. svniMit, Cotato- 
kyia. 


AWi 

(a) la ceU-like pouches.— Pipa. 

(i) In a common pouch. — hfeMremo, Ampki- 
gnatkodon. 


(c) On the belly. 

(i)’Expa^, by the female .—Rkaeopkona ft 
ticulattu. 

(a) la a pouch (the prodneed vocal sac), by the 
male.—vRMnoifiirma. 

(d) In the mouth, by the female .—HylamhaUs bretii- 

.rostris. 

Geographical Duttibutitm .—If a division of the world according 
to its batrachian faunae were to be attempted, it would differ very 
considerably from that which would answer for the principal groups 
of reptiles, the lizards oroedally. We should have tour great 
realms;—(i) Europe and Northern and Temperate Asia, Africa 
north of . the Sahara (palaearctic region) and North and Central 
America (nearctic region); (a) Africa and South-Eastern Asia 
(Ethiopian and Indian region); (3) South America (neotropical 
region); and (4) Anstralia (Auatmlixn region). The fim would be 
characterized by the Caudata, which are almost confined to it 
(although a. few species penetrate into the Indian and neotropical 
regions), the Discoglossidat, mostly EmiqisBo-Asiatic, but one ^nus 
in Californk, and the numerous PtUrbatidaf, the second the 
presence of Apoda, the prevalence of finnisternal Ecaudata and the 
absence of Hylidae j the third by the presence of Apoda, Bie pre¬ 
valence oi arciierous Ecaudata and the scarcity of Ranidae ; the 
fourth by tb« prevalence of arciierotis Ecaudata and the absence of 
Ranidae, as well as by the absence of either Caudata or Apoda. 
Madagascar might almost stand as a fifth division of the world, 
characterized by tbr total absence of Caudata, Apoda, and arciferous 
Ecaudata. But the close relation of its very rich frog-fauna to that 
of the Ethiopian and Indian regions speaks against attaching too 
great importance to these negative features. It may be noted here 
that no two parts ol the world differ so considerably in tbeur Ecau 
data as do Madagascar and Australia, the former having only 
Firmisternia, the latter only Arcifera. Although there is much 
similarity between the Apoda oi Africa and ol South America, one 
genus being even common to botii parts of the world, the frogs are 
e.ilremely different, apart from the numerous representatives of 
the widely distributed genus Bufo, It may be said that, on the whole, 
the distribution of the batrachians agrees to some extent with that 
of fresh-water fislies, except for much less marked afinity 
between South America and Africa, althoi^h even among the former 
we have the striking example of the distribution of the very natural 
group of the nglossal batrachians, represented by Pipa hi South 
America and by Xenopus and Hymenochirus m Africa. 
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Pmaeontagr. xxxvi, 1889, p. z; L. v. Ammon, Die permiseken 
Ampkibien der Rkeinpfale (Mnni^, 18894-4891, 4to); R. Lydekher, 
Calalogm of the Ftmil Reptitim and A m p MUt in Ike Brtfisk Mueesm. 
part iv. (Uwclao, 1890, 8vo); B.- Fnms, Bde e elMbtn ke n Trine- 
Saurier nock dem Maleeial der k. NmuraHeniSarnmlnng Pa St mtgrn* 
eusammengestelil (Stuttgart. 189614to); 0 . |aelml, "DieOigoniiafioa 
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von Anhttosatuus," Zeitsckr, dmlach. gtel. Gtt. xlviiii,. <896. 
p. 50J.: F. Broili, “ Bin Beitrag »ur Ktnntnis von Hryopt mgu- 
cethalus" PaTaeotilogr. xlvi., jSgo, p. Oi. (la) "Amphibian Foot- 
pnirts from the Devonian,” Amer. Jnttm, Siii. H., 1896, p. 374. 
(U) " Ddcouveite dn phis anclen amfdtibien eonnu . . . dans le 
lameonion auptoinut de Modave," Bmli. soc. be(fe giol. xv., 1888, 
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Philos. Soc. xxiii., 1886, p. 442. (IT) F.rgebniaat naturmssesiachafl- 
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(18) “ The Cho^rocranium of the Ichthyopsida," Stud. Biol. Lab. 
Tups Coll. No. 5, i8g8, p. 147. (18) G. A. Boulenger, Catalogue, 6'r., 
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less Salamanders," Anal. Ane. xii., i8y6. p. 182; E. Loennberg, 
" Notes on Tailed Batrachians without Lungs,” Zonl. Ane. xix., 1896, 
p. 33. (81) " Note siir le batracien de Bernissart,” Bull. mus. bclg. 

111.. 1884, p. 83. (88) G. A. Boulenger, Catalogue of Batrachia 

.'iaiientia s. lieaudata an the Collection of the Bratash Museum (London, 
1882, 8vo). (as) " On the Development of the Vertebral Column in 
J*ipa and Nenopus," Auat. Ane. xiii,. 1898, p. 359. ( 34 ) G, A. 
Boulenger. " On Hvmenochirus, a New Type of Aglosisal Ba- 
tracliians,” Ann, and Mag, N.H. (7), iv., i8og, p. )22. (88) L. M. 

Vidal, Mem. Ac. Barcelona (3), iv., 1902, No. 18, pi, iv. (86) W. 
Wolterstortl, " t)bcr fossile Frosebe, insixisondere Pakeobatraclius," 
Jahresb. Nat. Ver. Magdeb., 1885 and 1886. ( 37 ) W. Peters. “ tllxT 
die Entwickeinng fines Batrachiers, Hylodes mortinicensis. ohne 
Metamorphose." Mon. Bert. Ac., T876. p. 709; A. Kapplor, “Die 
Tierwelt ini hollilndischeii Guiana,^' Dos Auslund, 1883, p. 338: 
G. A. Boulenger, " Reptiles and Batrachians oi the Solomon Islanda," 
Trans. Zool. Soc, xii., i886. p. 51 ; II. v. Ihering, " On the Ovijiosition 
of Phyllnmedusa iheringn,’’ Ann. and Mag. N.H. (s). xvii., i88fi, 
p. 461, H. II. Smith, “On Oviposition and Nursing in the 
Balracbiaii genus Dendrobates," Amer, Nat. xxi., 1887, p. 307; 
C. B. Howes, " Notes on the Guiar Brood-pouch of KUnoderma 
danvini," P.Z.S.. 1888. p. 231 ; W, J. Holland, “ Arboreal Tad¬ 
poles." Amer. Nat. xxiii., 1889, p. 383 ; E. A. Goeldl, " Contribution 
to the Knowledge of the Breeding Habits of some Tree-frogs of the 
Sorra dos Orgaos. Rio de Janeiro, Brazil." P.Z.S., 1895. p. 89: 
G. A. Boulenger, " On the Nursing Habits oi two South American 
Frogs," P.Z.S.. 1895, p. 209; A. Brauer, “ Ein ncucr Fail von 
Bnitpflcge bei Frftsrhen,'' Zonl. Tahrb. Svst. xi., 1898, p. 89 ; S. Ikeda, 
“ Notes on the Breeding Hatut and Development of Rhaci^horus 
schlegelii." Annot.Zool. Japan, i.. 1898,p. 113 : G. Brandes, “ larven 
zweier Nototrenia-Arten,'' Verh, deulsch. tool. Gel., 1899. p, 2S8; 

1.. V, Mi'Uely, " Beitrage zur Kenntiiis der Engystomatiden von 

Neu-Guinea,’’ Termes. Fueeteh, Budapest, xxiv., 1901, p. 2lfi; 
G. -A. Boulenger, “ Ceratokvla buhalus carrying eggs on its back," 
P.Z.S., 1903, ii. p. 115; Idem. “Doacriptitm of a new Tree-frog 
of the genus Hylu, from British Guiana, carrying eggs on the back," 
op, cit., 1904, li. p. 106; H. S. Ferguson. " Travaneore Batrachians," 
/. Bombay N.H. Soc. xv.. 1904, p. 499. (88) Geal. Mag. iv., ii., 

1893, f). 83. ( 88 ) “ DaS Hyobranchial-Skelett der Anura,’’ Morph. 
Arb. iii., 1894. p. 399. (to) “ On the Structure and Development 
of the Hyobramffiial Skeleton of the Farsl^ Frog," P.Z.S., 1897, 
p. 377. (81) W. G. Ridewood, " On the Hyobranebial Skeleton 
and Larynx of Hymenochirus," J. Linn. .Soc. xxviil, 1899, p. 454. 
(88) Morphol. Jairh. xxiii., 1893, p. 1. (88) G. B. Howes apd A. M. 
Davies. P.Z.S., 1888. p. 493. (84)'G. A. Bunlenger, “ The Poisonous 
Secretion of Batrachians," Nat. Science, i., 1892, p. 185 ; F. Gidon, 
Vcniifs multiples et togiciti humarale ehee les batraciens (Paris, 1897, 
8vo). (SB) Arch. Ces. Plfvsial. li., 1892, p. 435. (88) C. A. Boulenger, 
P.Z.5.. 1900, p. 433. and 1901, ii.o. 709; H. Gadow. AnaL '.Aaae. 
xviii., 1900, p. 588. (IT) G. A. Boulenj^, "On the Presence of 
Pt^goid Teeth in a Tailless Bhtrachiaa, wiBi remarks on the 
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Morphol. Jahrb. xiii,, tUa,. p. ;tlo. ( 88 ) P.Z.S.. ibB 8, p. 828. 

( 40 ) G. A. Boulenger, TmOett Batrachians of Europe (1897), p. 75. 

( 41 ) G. Tomier. “ pBCtt^Whryne’vivipara, ein lebendig gebarender 

Froseh," SBi^. AH. Bbr, xxitik., 1905, p. 855. ( 48 ) " Unusual 
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Mid "battle n, the “Batiae of Frogs ,and 
Hidei’’ « noBHc epK W; parody on the ifM,. definitdy atui- 
buted to Homer by the Romani, butaocordhif to Phstarch (£>e 


HerodeH MtMpiitalt, 43) the srork of P%ns of Hidioamamus, 
the broliher (or son) ed Artemisia/ queen of Cam and 'aHjr of 
Xerxes. Some modem' sohednO, however, assign it lo an anony¬ 
mous poet of the time of Alexander the Great ‘ r t" t . r 

Edition by A, Ludwieh: (1896). 

BATTA,’ an Anglo 4 ndkin inSitaty term, probatdy (ferived 
from the Cnnarese iferfto (rice in the husk), meaning a special 
allowance made to officers, solffiers, or other public servants in 
the held. 

BATTAOIAA, a town of Venetia, Italy, in the province of 
Padua, 11 m. S.S.W. by rail from Padua. Pop. (rqoi) 44561 
It lies at the edge of the volcanic Euganean Klls, and if. noted 
for its warm saline springs and natural vapour grotto. A fine 
palace was erected in the Palladian style in the 17th century by 
Mardiese Benedetto Selvatico-ICstense, then ovmer of the 
springs. 

BATTAKHIN, African “ Arabs ” of Semitic stock. They 
occupy the banks of the Blue Nile near Khartum, and it was 
against them that General Gordon fought most of his battles 
bear the town. Their sheikh, El Obeid, routed Gordon’s troops 
on the 4th of September 1884, a defeat which led to the ckise 
investment of Khartum. In the i8th century James Bruce 
described them as " a thieving, pilfering lot." 

BATTALION, a unit of military organization consisting of four 
or more companies of infantry. The tMm is used in nearly every 
army, and is derived through Fr. from It. battaglieme, M^. Lat. 
battalia (see Batti.f,). “Battalion ’’ in the 16thand tf&i centuries 
implied a unit of infantry forming part of the line of battle, 
but at first meant an unusually large battalia or a single ktge 
body of men formed of several battalias. In the British regular 
service the infantry battalion is commanded by a lieut-colonel, 
who is assisted by an adjutant, and consists at war strength of 
about Jooo liayonets in eight companies. Engineers, train, 
certain kinds of artillery, and more rarely cavalry are also 
organized in battalions in some countries. 

BATTAMBANG, or Battambonu (locally Pkratabong), the 
chief town of the north-we.stem division of Cambodia, formerly 
capital of Memton Kmer, i.e. “ The Cambodian Division,” one of 
the eastern provinces of Siam, now included in the French 
protectorate of Cambodia. It is situated in 103“ 6' E., 13“ 6' N., 
in the midst of a fertile |^n and on the river Sang Ke, which 
flows eastwards and falls into the Tonie or Tald Sap, the great 
lake of Cambodia. The town is a collection of bamboo houses of 
no importance, but there is a walled enceinte of some historical 
interest. Trade is small and is carried on by Chinese settlers, 
chiefly overland with Bangkok, but to a small extent also by 
water with Saigon. The population is about 5000, two-thinu 
Cambodian and the mnainder Chinese and Siamese. The 
language is Cambodian. 

Battambang was taken by the Siamese when they overran 
the kingdom of (kmbodia towards the end of the i8th centoty, 
and was recomized by the French as belongit^ to Siam when 
the frontier of Camboi^ was adjusted by trea^ in' 1867-1873. 
In another treaty in 1893, Siam bound herself to maintain no 
armed forces there other than police, but this arranganent was 
annulled by the treaty nf which BattombaM was 

definitely admitted to lie within toe FIrench sphere of influence. 
Under a further treaty in Match 1907 (see Siam), the district of 
Battambang was fimrlly ceded to the French. 

BATTAMm, or Britant, a small tribe on the Wazhi border of 
the NcMth-Weet Frontier Province of India. The Battannis 
hedd the bilh on the borders of Tank and Banna hr the Dem 
Ismail Khan district, from' the Gabor mountain on the north to 
toe Gomal valley on the somh. They are oidy 3000 fighting 
men itraiw, and ate ^neralty regarded as toe jackals of the 
Woairis. 'nieir chief importanoe arises from the fact that no 
raids can be carried into British districts by toe Mtosud Wairiril 
'wftoout passing'toror^h Battanni territory. A srAall British 
expedition agUMt the Battannis was led by Lt.-OM. Rynd 
m 1880. Ur^er 'toe exoitement caused by tod pteaHiIng m « 
fattatical mtiUih' toe ttahsUd WaOiris had atoBCked toe town (N 
Goncsl. The Battamtii {Idled to supply htierrHAtion as to their 
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novementi, and gave them a passage thro^h their lands. The 
Bntiih troops accordingly stormed the Hinis Tangi defile in &ce 
of q^osition, end buri^ the village of Jand(^ 

B ATT AS (Dutch AsttoAr), the inhabitants of the formerly 
independent Batta country, in the central highlands of Sumatra, 
now for the most part subjugated to the Dutch government. 
TTie still independent area extends from 98°-99° 35' E., and 
2°-3° 25' S. North-east of Toba Lake dwell the Timor Battas, 
and west of it the Pakpak, but on its north (in the mountains 
which border on the east coast residency) the Karo Battas form 
a special group, which, by its dialects and ethnological character, 
appears to be allied to the Dajus and Allas occupying the interior 
of Achin. The origin of the ^ttos is doubtful. It is not known 
whether they were settled in Sumatra before the Hindu period. 
Their language contains words of Sanskrit origin and others 
referable to Javanese, Malay and Tagal influence. Their domain 
hat been doubtless much curtailed, and their absorption into the 
Achin and Malay population seems to have been long going on. 
The Battas are undoubtedly of Malayan stock, and by most 
authorities are affiliated to that Indonesian pre-Malayan race 
which peopled the Indian Archipelago, expelling the aboriginal 
negritos, and in turn themselves submitting to the civiUzed 
Malays. In many points the Battas are physically quite different 
from the Malay type. The overage height of the men is 5 ft. 
4 in.; of the women 4 ft. 8 in. In general build they are rather 
thickset, with broad shoulders and fairly muscular limbs. The 
colour of the skin ranges from dark brown to a yellowish tint, 
the ^rkness apparently quite independent of climatic influences 
or distinction of race. The skull is rather oval than round. In 
marked contrast to the Malay type are the large, black, long¬ 
shaped eyes, beneath heavy, black or dark brown eyebrows. The 
cheek-bones are somewhat jworainent, but less so than among the 
Malays. The Battas are dirty in their dress and dwellings and 
eat any kind of food, though they live ehiefiy on rice. They are 
remarkable os a pople who in many ways are cultured and 
possess a written language of their own, and yet are catmibals. 
The more civilized of them around Lake Toba are good agri¬ 
culturists and stock-breeders, and understand iron-smelting. 
They weave and dye cotton, m^e jewellery and krisses which are 
often of exquisite workmanship, bake pottery, and build pic¬ 
turesque chalet-like houses of two storeys. Hiey have an oigan- 
ixed government, hereditary chiefs, popular assemblies, and a 
written civil and penal code. There is even an antiquated postal 
system, the letter-boxes being the hollow tree trunks at cross- 
rostds. Yet in spite of this comparative culture the Battas have 
long been notorious for the most revolting forms of cannibalism. 
(See Memoirs of the Life, &c., of Sir T. S. Raffles, 1830.) 

The Battas are the only lettered people of the Ind»n Archi- 
pelsigo who arc not Mahommedans. Their religion is mainly 
confined to a belief in evil spirits; but they recognize three 
gods, a Creator, a Preserver and a Dmtroyer, a trinity suggestive 
of Hindu influence. 

Up to the publication of Dr H. N. van der Tuuk’s essay. Over 
schrift en uitspraak der Tobasehe iaal (i&ss), our knowledge of the 
Batta language was confined to lists of words more or less com¬ 
plete, chiefly to be found in W. Marsden’s MisedUmeous Works, 
in F. W. Junghuhn’s BatlaUmder, and in the Tifdsehrifl van het 
liataviaasek Genootsehap, voL iii. (1855). By his exhaustive 
works (Bataksch Leesboek, in 4 vds., 1861-1862; Baiakseh' 
nederduitsck WooidetAoek, 1861 ; Tobastke Spraakiuawt, '1864- 
1867) van to Tuuk made the Batta language &e most accessible 
of the various tongues spoken in Suroa^ According to him, 
it is nearest akin to the old Javanese and Tagal, but A. Schniber 
(Die Balias in ihrem VerkSHnis den Medaim von Snmalra, 
1874) endwvoured to prove its doser affinity with the Malay 
proper. Like most languages spoken by less dvilized tribes, 
wtta is poor in general terms, but abounds in terms for special 
objects. The number of dialects is three, viz. the Tolm, the 
Mandailing and the Dairi dialects ; the first and seoosdl have 
again two subdivisions each. The Battas further possess six 
peculiar or recondite modes of speech, surii es the kola andung, 
or hmguage of die wekes, and the kata pada or the soothsayer’s 
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language. A fair acqusuntance with reading and writing is very 
general among them. Their alphabet is said, with the Rejang 
and Lampong alphabets, to be of Indian origin. The language 
is written on bark or bmboo staves from bottom to top, the 
lines being arranged from left to right. The literature consists 
chiefly in books on witchcraft, in stories, riddles, incantations, 
&c., and is mostly in prose, occasionally varied by verse.' 

six' also “ Reisen nadi dem Toba See." Petermanns MiUeil. (1883): 
Modialiaai, Fra i Balaccki indipendenti (Rcune, 1892); Neumann, 
" Het Pane- en Bilastroomgebied," Tydschr, Aardr. a§n„ 1885-1887; 
Van Dijk in the same political (18^ 1895); Wing Easton in the 
Jaarboek voor het Mynwesen, 1894 ; Niemann in the Encyclopaedia 
van Nederiandsch-Indic, under the heading Bataks, with very detailed 
bibliography; Baron J. v. Brenner, Besuck bin den Kannibalev 
Sumalras (Wurzburg, 1893); H. Breitenstein, at Jahte in Jndien, 
Java, Sumatra (Leipzig, 1899-1900); G. P. Rounaer, Die Batik- 
XunsI in Ninlerldnaisai-lndim uud ihre Gesekickte (Haarlem, 1899/, 

BATTEL, or Battels (of uncertain origin, possibly connect^ 
with “battle,” a northern English word meaning to feed, or 
“ batten ”), a word used at Oxford University for the food 
ordered by members of the college as distinct from the usual 
“ commons ” ; and hence college accounts for board and provi¬ 
sions supplied from kitchen and buttery, and, generally, the 
whole of a man's college accounts. “ Batteler,” now a resident 
in a college, was originally a rank of students between commoners 
and servitors who, as the name im^dies, were not supplied with 
“commons,” but only such provisions as they ordered for 
themselves. 

BATTEN, SIR WILUAM (fiorutl 1626-1667), British sailor, 
son of Andrew Batten, master in the royal navy, first appears a.s 
taking out letters of marque in 1626, and in 1638 he obtained the 
post of surveyor to the navy, probably by purchase. In March 
1642 he was appointed second-in-command under the earl of 
Warwick, the parliamentary admiral who took the fleet out of 
the king’s hands. It was Vice-Admiral Batten’s squadron which 
bombarded Scarborough when Henrietta Maria landed there. 
He was acciaed (it appears unjustly) by the Royalists of directing 
his fire particularly on the house occupied by the queen, and up 
to the end of the First Civil War showed himself a steady partisan 
of the parliament. To the end of the First Civil War, Batten 
continued to patrol the English seas, and his action in 1647 i" 
bringing into Portsmouth a number of Swedish ships of war and 
raerdiantmen, which had refused the customary salute to the 
flag, was approved by parliament. When the Second Civil War 
b^an he was distrusted by the Independents and removed from 
his command, though he confessed his continued willingness to 
serve the state. When part of the fleet revolted against the 
parliament, and joined the prince of Wales in Holland, May 
1648, Batten went with them. He was knighted by the prince, 
but being suspected by the Royalists, was put ashore mutinously 
in Holland and returned to England. He lived in retirement 
during the Commonwealth period. At the Restoration Sir 
William Batten became once more surveyor of the navy. In this 
office he was in constant intercourse with Pepys, whose diary 
frequently mentions him ; but the insinuations of P^ys against 
him must not he token too seriously, as there is no evidence to 
show that Batten in making a profit from his office fell below the 
standards of the time. In 1661 he became M.P. for Rochester, 
Md in 1663 he was made master of the Trinity House. He died 
in 1667. 

There is no separate life of Batten, but many notices of kim will 
be found in Penn's Life of Sir W, Penn, and in l^pys' Diary. 

BATTEN, (i) A term (a form of “ baton ”) used in joinery 
(y.v.jfor a board not more than 4 to 7 in. broad or 3 in. thidk, used 
for various purposes, such as for strengthening or holding together 
laths and other wood-work ; and specially, on board ship, a strip 
of wood nailed to a mast to prevent rubbing, or fixing down a 
tarpaulin over a hatchway, in rough weather, to keep out water. 
(2) A verb (the root is found in words of several Teutonic languages 
meaning profit or improvement, and also in the English “ better ” 

' Mr C. A. van Ophuijsen has puUiskf4:(hi Riyd. sceLiimt., Tmd- 
en Volken-Kunde, 1886) an intereating coUectioo of Battak poetry. 
He describes a curious leaf language used by Battak lovers, in which 
the name of some leaf or plut it stfbstitttteA for the word With 
which it haa graatcat phooetio atanilaiity. 
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and “ boot ”) meaning to improve in conditron, espedally m the 
case of animris by fetSing; so, to feed gluttonously ; the word is 
used figuratively of prospering at the expense of another. 

BATTENBERG, the name of a family of German counts which 
died out about 1314, whose seat was the castle of Kelierbuig, near 
Battenberg, a small place now in the Prussian province of Hesse- 
Nassau. The title, was revived in 1851, when Alexander (1823- 
1888), a younger son of Louis II., grand-duke of Hesse, contracted 
a morganatic marriage with a Polish lady, Countess Julia Theresa 
von Haucke (1825-1895), who was tto created countess ol 
Battenberg., Raised to the tank of a princess in 1858, the countras 
and her children were- allowed to style themselves princes and 
princesses of Battenbetg, with the addition of DmcUauchi or 
Serene Highness. The eldest son of this union, Louis Alexander 
(b. 1854), married in 1884 Victoria, daughter of Louis IV., grand- 
duke of Hesse, and became an admiral in the British navy. The 
second son, Alexander Joseph (fj.v.), was prince of Bulgaria from 
1879 to 1B86. The third son, Henry Maurice, was horn in 1858, 
and married on the 23rd of July 1885 Beatrice, youngest 
daughter of Victoria, queen of Engird. He died at sea on the 
20th of January 1896 when returnii^!: from active service with the 
British troops during the Ashanti War, and left three sons and a 
daughter, Victoria Eugenie, who was married in 1906 to Alphonso 
XIII., king of Spain. The fourth son, Francis Joseph, bom in 
1861, married in 1897 Anna, daughter of Nicholas 1 ., prince of 
Montenegro, and is the author of Hit wlkswirtschaftliche 
EnUttitkelutif, Bidgaritns von jS/o bis sur Gegenwar/(Leipzig, 
1891). The only daughter of the princess of Battenberg, Marie 
Caroline, bom in 1852, was married in 1871 to Gustavus Ernest, 
prince and count of Erbach-Schonberg. 

BATTEH, an architectural term of unknown origin, used of 
the face of a wall which is slightly inclined to the perpendicular. 
It is most commonly employed in retaining wtdls, the lower 
courses of which are laid at right angles to the batter, so as to 
resist the thrust of the earth inside. For aesthetic reasons it is 
often adopted in the lowest or basement porticos of a great 
building. From a historical point of view it is the most ancient 
system employed, as throughout Egypt and Chaldaea all the 
temples built in unbumt brick were perforce obliged to be thicker 
at the bottom, and this gave rise to the batter or ^ing side which 
was afterwards in Egypt copied in stone. For defensive purposes 
the walls of the lower portions of a fortress were built with a batter 
as in the case of the tower of David and some of the walls built by 
Herod at Jerasalem. The Crusaders also largely adopted the 
principle, which was followed in some of the castles of the middle 
ages throughout Europe. 

BATTERINO BAH (Lat. writs, rant), a military engine used 
before the invention of cannon, for beating down the walls of 
besieged fortresses. It consisted of a long heavy beam of timber, 
armed at the extremity with iron fashioned something like the 
head of a ram. In its simplest form the beam was carried in the 
hands of the soldiers, who a.saailed the walls with it by main force. 
The improved ram was compased of a longer beam, in some cases 
extending to lao ft, shod with iron at one end, and suspended, 
either by the middle or from two points, from another brom laid 
across two poists. This is the kind described by Jos^hus as 
having been used at the siege of Jerusalem ( 5 ./. iii. 7.19). The 
ram was shielded from the mssUes pf the besieged by a penthmise 
(vinea) or other overhead protection. It was often mounted on 
wheels, which greatly famitated its operations. A hundred 
soldien at a time, and sometimes even a greater number, were 
employed to work it, and the parties were rdieved in constant 
succession. No wall could resiat the continued application of the 
ram, and the greatest efforts Wart always made to destroy it by 
various means, sudt as heavy stones on the head of the 

ram and tm the roof of dte penthouse; another method bein^ to 
seize the lara head with ^{meis and then haul it up to a vertical 
positioa by suitable wiikDasses on the wall of the fortress. 
Somethnes the beneged ran countermines under the ram pent¬ 
house ; ttns if successful weald cause the whole engine to fau mto 
the exoavetion. In metheval irotfaro the low penHiouse, called 
Mi, was gtncfaDy employed with roim form of ram. 


BATTEBSEA, a south-western metropolitan borough of 
London, England, bounded N.iby the Thames, N.E. by Lambeth, 
and S.E., S., and W. by Wandswortli. Fop. (2901) 1^,90;. 
The principal thoroughfares are Wandsworth Road and Battersea 
Park and York Roads from east to west, connected north and 
south with the Victoria or Chelsea, Albert and Battersea bridges 
over the Thames. The two first of these three are handsome 
suspension bridges; the third, on iron structure, replaced a 
wo^en bridge of many arches which was closed id I'^i, after 
standing a little over a century. Battersea is a district maiidy 
consistii^ of artisans’ houses, and there are several targe factories 
by the river. The parish church of St Mary, Church Road (1776), 
preserves from an earlier building stained glass and monuntents, 
including one to Henry St John, Viscounit Bolingbroke (d. 1751), 
and his second wife, who had a mansion dose by. Of this aportion 
remains on the riverside, containing a room associated with Pope, 
who is said to have worked here upon the “ Essay on Man." 
Wandsworth Common and Qapham Common (zso acres) lie 
partly within the borough, but the principal public recreation 
ground is Battersea Park, Ordering the Thames between Albert 
and Victoria Bridges, beautifully laid out, containing a lake and 
subtropical garden, and having on area of nearly 200 acres. It 
was constructed with difficulty by embanking the river and 
raising the level of the formerly marshy ground, and was opened 
in 1858. Among institutions are the Battersea Polytechnic, the 
Royal Masonic Institution for girls, founded in 1788, and Church 
of England and Wesleyan Training Colleges. Battersea is in the 
parliamentary borough of Battersea and Clapham, including the 
whole of the Battersea division and part of the Clapham division. 
The borough council consists of a mayor, 9 aldermen and 54 
councillors. Area, 2i6o'3 acres. 

An early form of the name is Patricsey or Peter’s Island ; the 
manor at the time of the Domesday survey, and until the sup¬ 
pression of the monasteries, belonging to the abbey of St Peter, 
Westminster. It next passed to the crown, and sulisequently to 
the family of St John and to the earls Spencer. York Road 
recalls the existence of a palace of the archbishops of York, 
occasionally occupied 1 ^ them between the reigns of Edward IV. 
and Mary. Battersea ^elds, bordering the river, were formerly 
a favourite resort, so that the park also perpetuates a memory. 
The art of enamelling was introduced, e. 1750, at works in Batter¬ 
sea, examples from which are highly valued. 

BATTERY ([Fr. baUerit, from battre, to beat), the action of 
lieating, especially in'law the unlawful wounding of another (see 
Assault). 'The term is applied to the apparatus used in batter¬ 
ing, hence its use in milito^ organization for the unit of mobile 
artillery of all kinds. This consists of from four to eight guns 
with their personnel, wagons and train. In the British service 
the term is apfdied to field, horse, field-howitzer, heavy and 
mountain artill^ units. “ Battery ’’ is also used to imply a 
mass of guns in action, especially in connexion with the military 
history of the i8th and early 19th centuries. In siegecraft, a 
battery is simply on emplacement for guns, howitzers or mortars, 
constructed for the purposes of the siege, and protected as a rule 
by a parapet In fortdication the term is applied similarly to 
permanent or semi-permarient emplacements for the a^My of 
the defence. In all these senses the presence of artiUery is im{^ed 
in the use of the word (see Artillery, and Fortimcahon and 
SiegecraftJ The word is also used for the “ pitcher ” and 
“ catcher ’’ in baseball; for a collection of utensils, primarily 
of hammered copper or brass, e^ieciatly in the French term 
batterie de cuisine; and for the instruments of percussion in an 
orchestra. 

Eledric Battery.—This term was o^ied by the (dd electricians 
to a collection of Leyden jan, but is now used of a device for 
generating electrici^ by chemical action, or more exactly, of a 
number of such devioet joined up together. There are two main 
dasMS of electric battery. In primary batteries, cemixMcd of a 
number of galvanic or voltaic *' cells," " couples " or^ /Hements," 
on toe com|detio& of the interactions between the eubitonoes on 
which toe productian of dectricity depends, the activity of toe 
cells comes to an end, and can only be eestond with tlw aid of 
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a frat supply of those substaiuxs; in secondary bstteritt, dso 
called itonfte batteries or accumulators {qs.\ the substances 
sifter the exhaustion of dte cells can be broi^ht back to a condi¬ 
tion in which they wiH again yield an electric current, by means 
of an electric current passed through them in the reverse direc¬ 
tion. The first primary battery was constructed about 1799 by 
Alessandro Volta. In one form, the “ voltaic pile,” he placed a 
.series of pairs of copper and zinc disks one above the other, 
separating each pair from the one dxive it by a piece of cloth 
moistened with a solution of common salt In another form, the 
“ couronne de tasses,” he took a number of vessels or ceUs con¬ 
taining brine or dilute acid, and placed in each a zinc plate and a 
copper plate; these plates were not allowed to touch each other 
within the vessels, hut each zinc {^te was connected to the 
copper plate of the adjoining vessel. In both these arrangements 
an electric current passes through a wire which is connected to 
the terminal plates at the two ends of the series. The direction 
of this current is from copper to zinc; within each cell itself it 
is from zinc to copper. The plate to which the current flows 
within the cell is the negative plate, and that from which it flows 
the positive plate ; but the point on the negative plate at which 
the current enters the external wire is the positive pole, and the 
point on the positive plate at which it leaves the external circuit 
the negative jwle. During the time that the external connexion is 
maintained between the two poles and the current passes in 
the wire, the zinc or positive plates are gradually dissolved, and 
hydrogen gas is liberated at the surface of the copper or negative 
plates ; hut when the external connexion is broken this action 
ceases. If the materials used in the cells were perfectly pure, 
probably the cessation would be complete. In practice, however, 
only impure commercial zinc is available, and with this corrosion 
continues to some extent, even though the external circuit is 
not closed, thus entailing waste of material. This “ local acthm ” 
is explained as due to the fact that the impurities in the zinc 
plate form miniature voltaic couples with the zinc itself, thus 
causing its corrosion by voltaic action ; and an early improve¬ 
ment in the voltaic cell was the discovery, applied by W. Sturgeon 
in 1830, that the evil was greatly reduced if the surface of the zinc 
plates was amalgamated, by being rubbed with mercury under 
dilute sulphuric acid. Another disadvantage of the simjfle cell 
composed of copjrer and zinc in dilute acid is that the current it 
yields rapidly falls off. 'fhe hydrugen formed by Hit operation 
of the c(£ does not all escape, hut some SMlheres as a film to the 
negative plate, and the result is the establishment of a counter 
or reverse electromotive force which opposes the main current 
flowing from the zinc plate and diroinisim its force. This pheno¬ 
menon is known as “ polarization,” and various remedies have 
been tried for the evils it introduces in the practical use of 
primary batteri®. Alfred Smee in 1R39 modified the simple 
copper-zinc couple excited by dilute sulphuric acid by sub¬ 
stituting for the copper thin leav® oi platinum or platinized 
silver, wberely the clhninatkm of the hydrogen is facilitated; 
and attempts have also been made to keep tite plates free from 
the gas by mechanical agitation. The plan usually adopted, 
however, is either to prevent the formation of Uie film, or to 
introduce into the cell some “ depolarizer ” which will dMtroy 
it as it is formed by oxidizing the hydrogen to water (see also 
lCl.K(TKW,YSIS). 

The former method is exemfffified in the cell invented by 
J. F. Daniell in 1836. Here the zinc stands in dilute sul]Auric 
acid (or in a solution of zinc sulphate), and the copper in a 
ssftutiited solution of copper sulphate, ttfs two liqiMs being 
separated by a porous p^ition. The hydrogen formed by Ae 
action of the cell i^laees copper in the copper sulphate, aim the 
dis|>taced copper, instead of the hydrogen, being deposit^ on- the 
copper j^te pdinization is avoided. The dectromotive force it 
dMMit one volt. Hiis cell has been constructed in a variety of 
forms to nik diffetent purposes. In a portable form, designed 
by Lend Kelvin in -1858, the copper pfatte, soldered to a gutta- 
p®cha covered wire, is placed at the bottom <rf a gUss vessel 
and covered with ciyatsis of copper sulphate; over these wet 
sawdust is sprinkled', and then more sawdust, moistened with 


solution of zinc sulphate, upon which is piaoed the zinc plate. 
The Minotto cell is similar, except that sand is substituted for 
sawdust. In these batteries thosawdust or sand'takes'the ]!dace 
of the porous diaphragm, in another class'd battorM the 
diaphia^ is dispensed with altogether, and the action of gravity 
alone is relied upon to retard l£e interdiffusion of the Hquick. 
The cell of J. H. Meidinger, invented in 1859, may be taken as 
a type of this dass. The zinc is fonned into a ring whioh fits 
the upper part of a glass beaker filled with zinc sulphate solution. 
At the bottom of the beaker is placed a smaller b^her, in which 
stands a ring of copper with an insulated connecting wore. The 
mouth of the beaker is closed by a lid with a hole in the centre, 
through which pass® the long tapering neck of a glass balloon 
filled with crystals of copper sulphate; the narrow end of this 
neck dips into the smaller beaker, the copper sulphate sfowdy 
runs out, and being specifically heavier than the zinc sulphate it 
collects at the bottom about the copper ring. In Lord Kelvin’s 
tray-cell a large wooden tray is lined with lead, and is covered 
at the bottom with copper by electrotyping. The zinc plate is 
enveloped in a piece of parchment paper bent into a tray shape, 
the whole resting on little piec® of wood placed on the bottom 
of the leaden tray. Copper sulphate is fed in at the edge of the 
tray and zinc sulphate is poured upon the parchment. A 
bariery is formed by arranging the trays in a stack one above 
the other. 

Various combinations have been devised in which the hydrogen 
is got rid of more or less completely by oxidation. Sir W. R. 
Grove in 1839 employed nitric acid as the oxidizing agent, his 
cell consisting of a zinc positive plate in dilute sulphuric add, 
separated by a porous diaphragm of unglazed earthenware from 
a platinum negative immersed in concentrated nitric acid. Its 
electromotive foree is nearly two volts, but it has the objection of 
giving off disagreeable nitrous fumes. R. W. von Bunsen modi¬ 
fied Grove’s cell by repladng the platinum with the much cheaper 
material, gas carbon. Qiromic add is much used as a de¬ 
polarizer, and cells in which it is emplpyed are about as powerful 
as, and more convenient than, either of the preceding. In its 
two-fluid form the chromic add cell consists of a porous pot 
containing amalgamated zinc in dilute sulphuric add, and a 
carbon plate surrounded with sulphuric add and a solution of 
potassium or sodium bichromate or of chromic acid. But it is 
commonly used in a one-fluid form, the porous pot lidng dis¬ 
pensed with, and both zinc and carbon immersed in the chromic 
add solution. Since the zinc is dissolved even when the dreuit 
is not dosed, arrai^ements are frequently provided by which 
either the zinc plate alone or Ixith plates can be lifted out of the 
solution when the cell is not in use. In preparing the solution 
the sodium salt is preferable to the potassium, and chromic add 
to either. In the cell devised by Georges Ledanch6 in 1868 a 
solid depolarizer is employed, in Bie shape of manganese dioxide 
packed with fragments of carbon into a porous pot round a 
carbon plate. A zinc rod constitutes the positive plate, and the 
exdting fluid is a solution of sal-ammoniac. .Sometim® no 
porous pot is employed, and the manganese dioxide and granu¬ 
lated carlxin ore agglomerated into a solid block round the 
carbon plate. The electromotive force is about one and a half 
volt. The cell is widely used for such purpos® as ringing electric 
bells, where current is required intenrnttently, a^ for simh 
service it will remain effective for months ot years, only needing 
water to be added to the outer jar occasional^ to rephte loss 
evaporation. On a closed dreuit the emrent rapidly faUs off, 
because the manganese dioxide is unable to oxidize all the 
hydrogen formed, but the cell quickly recoveie after polarizatiixi. 
'Ibe so-called “ dry cells,” whidi come into considerabic use 
towards the end of the rgtfa century, me essentially Ledanchi 
cells in which the solution is present, not as a liqnid, but as 
a paste formed with .some absorbent material or.gelatiniMd. 
Black oxide of copper is another stdU dcpolarirer, employed in 
the Ltdande ceH. In the Edison-Latiside form the copper oxide 
is Kiapended in a light copper fraaw. The exclriag solution 
consists of'cue part of caustic tedh disaolyed'in three parts by 
weight of water, and to prevent it frera dicing noted on by tkie 
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cu-bonic Kckl of the «ir it is coveMd wUii a kyer of petroleum 
oil. Sodium nncate, which ik soluble, is fanned 1 ^ the lotitin 
of the cell, and the hydrsgen {woduoed is oxidized by oxygen 
from the copper oxide. The electromotive force may be about 
one volt initi^y, but in practice only about three-quarters of a 
volt can be relied on. 

Primary cells form a convenient means of obtaining electricity 
for laboratoiy experiments, and for such light services as working 
telegraphs, tells, &c.; but as a source of the heavy currents 
required for electric lighting and traction they are far too 
expensive in operation, apart from other considerations, to 
compete with dynamoelectric machinery driven by steam or 
water power. Certain forms, known as “standard cells,” are 
also used in electrical nwasurements as standards of electromotive 
force (see Potxntioukxbr). 

Sfi- W. R. cooper. Primaty BaUtries (London, J901); Bcnjainui 
1*011!, The I’okaic Cell (New York. 1893); W. E. Ayrton, Practical 
Electricitv (tendon, 1896). 

BATTEUX, CHARLES (1713-1780), French philosopher and 
writer on aesthetics, was bom near Vouziers (Ardennes), and 
studied theology at Reims. In 1739 he came to Paris, and after 
leaching in the colleges of Lisieux and Navarre, was appointed 
to the chair of Greek and Roman philosophy in the Colitee de 
France. In 1746 he published his treatise Les Beaux-Arts riiuits 
d un mime principe, an attempt to find a unity among the various 
theories of beauty and taste, and his views were widely accepted. 
The reputation thus gained, confirmed by his translation of 
Horace (1750), led to his becoming a member of the Acad6mie 
des Inscriptions (1754) and of the French Academy (1761). His 
Cours de belles lettres (1765) was afterwards included with some 
minor writings in the large treatise, Prindpes de la liltirature 
(1774). The rules for composition there laid down are, perhaps, 
somewhat pedantic. His philosophical writings were La Morale 
d’t.picure tirie de ses proves icriis (1758), and the BisUdre des 
causes premiires (1769). In comsequence of the freedom with 
which in this work he attacked the abuse of authority in philo¬ 
sophy, he lost his professorial chair. His last and most extensive 
work was a Cours d'itudes d I’usage des Rhes de Vicole miUtaire 
(45 vols.). In the Beaux-Arts, Batteux developed a theory which 
is derived from Locke through Voltaire’s scepitical sensualism. 
He held that Art consists in the faithful imitation of the beautifnl 
in nature. Applying this principle to the art of poetry, and 
analysing, line by line and even word by word, the works of 
great poets, he deduced the law that the beauty of poetry con¬ 
sists in the accuracy, beauty and harmony of individual expres¬ 
sion. This narrow and pedantic theory had at least the merit of 
insisting on propriety of expression. His Histoire des causes 
premiires was among the first attempts at a history of philosophy, 
and in his work on Epicurus, following on Gassendi, he defended 
F.jncnreanism against the general attacks made against it. 

See Dacier et Dupny, " AIoros," In 'Mhnoirrs de VAcadhnie des 
fHsrriptioHs. 

BATTHTAMY, LOUIS (Lajos), Count (1806-1849), Hungarian 
statesman, was bom at Pressbuig in 1806. He supplied the 
defects of an indifierent education while serving in garrison in 
Italy as a lieutenant of hussars, and thencefomard adopted 
all the new ideas, economical and political. Accoi;diqg to 
Sztetenyi, he learnt much from a German tutor of thie tadicElI 
school, but it was not till after his marriage with the noble- 
minded and highly-gifted countess' Antonia Zichy that he began 
working earnestly for the national cause. Iroen SUidienyi 
drew nearer to the court in 1839-1840, BatthyAny became the 
leader of Ae opposition in the Upper House, where his sodal 
rank and resolute character won for him great influence. Despite 
his “ sardanapAlian MinatkMa,” he associated himself un¬ 
reservedly with the ««ttemtsts, 'and spent large sums for Ae 
devtto p me n t Of tnwte and indastty. In 1847 he fieredy opposed 
Ae goveritment, proecM the' dectiort of TKossuA as Ae repre^ 
sentatiw of Pest, toek part in Ae Glreat Deputation of Ae isA 
of Itardi, and on Ae 3nt of March X848 became Ae first 
CoMAutkasaijpritttiHriinwter of Hungary. His position became 
extre m ely dU^lt When Jellachich and ‘Ae Croats took up 
attos. Convinced that Ae r^id maintenance of Ae constitution 
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was Ae sole panacea, he did his utinast,'in his frequent')o«ihieys 
to Innsbrudt, to persuade Ae court to condemn jdlnchich and 
establish a strong national government at Pest Unfortunately, 
however, he was persuaded to consent to the despateh of Magyar 
troops to qudl Ae Italian rising, before Ae Croat difficulty had 
been adjusted, and AenceforA, despite his perfect kwalty, 
and his admirable services as Honvdd minister in organizi^ the 
national forces, his smAority in Hungary declined before Ae 
rising star of KossuA. Wb«i JellachiA invaded Hungary, 
UatAyAny resigned wiA Ae intention of forming a new ministry 
excluding KossuA, but Ais had now become impossible. Then 
BatAyfiny attempted to mediate between Ae two extreme 
parties, and subsequently raised a regiment from amdng hit 
pcasantr)' and led them against Ae Croats. On the 11A Of 
October he was incapacitated for active rervioe by a fall from 
his horse whiA broke his arm. On his recoveiy he returned to 
Pest, laboured hard to bring about peace, and was a member of 
Ae deputation from Ae Hungarian diet to Prince Windischgriltz, 
whom Ae Austrian commander refu.sed to receive. A few Aiys 
later (8A of January 1849) he was arrested at Pret. As a 
magnate be was only indictable by the grand justiciary, as a 
minister he was responsible to Ae diet alone. At Laibach, 
whiAer he was taken, he asked Aat Deik m^ht be his advocate, 
but this being refused he wrote his osm defence. Sentence of 
hanging was finally pnmunced upon him at Olmiitzfor violating 
the Pragmatic Sanction, overthrowing Ae constiAtion, and 
aiding and abetting Ae rebetlion. To escape this fate be 
stabted himself with a small concealed dagger, and Ued to 
death in Ae night of Ae 5A of Octobn 1849. 

Be« Bertolan Szemere, Baltkyduy, Kossuth, GOrgei (C«r.), (Hambuig. 
1853). (R.N.B.) 

BATTICALOA, Ae provincial capital of Ae eastern province 
of Ceylon, on Ae £. coast, 69 m. S.S.E. of Trinoomalee, situated 
on an kli^ in lat. 7° 44' N. and kmg. 81° 52' £. It is of import¬ 
ance for its liuvcn and the adjacent wt lagoons. The popuurion 
of Ae town iu 1901 was 9^; of the district (3872 sq. m.) 
145,161. The old DutA fort dates from 1683. Batticuoa is 
Ae seat of a government agent and district judge; criminal 
sessions of the supreme cuurt are also held. Rice and cocoanuts 
are Ae two staples of Ac district, and steamers trading round 
Ae island call regularly at the port. The lagoon is famous for 
its “ singing fish,” supposed to be shell-fish which give forA 
musical nnte.s. 'lEc Astrict has a remnant of Veddahsorwildmen 
of the wood. The average annual rainfall is 55I in.; Ae average 
tampemture F. 

BATTISHIU9 JONATHAN (1738-1801), one of Ae best 
iSA-centuiv EngliA composers of Aurcb music. ,Until 1764 
he wrote chiefiy for the theatre (incidental songs, pantomime 
music, and an opera in collaboration wiA Michael Ame, Ae son 
of Thomas Ame), but his later compositions are chiefly glees, 
part-songs and churA musk. In 1763 he had married a mwr 
at Covent Garden Aeatre where Use was harpsiAordist She 
reAed from her profession when she married; and her deaA in 
1777 so crushed him that he composed no more. 

BATTLER a market-tonm h> tte Rye parliamentary division 
of Sussex, England. m. S.E. by S. from Lwdon the 
SouA Eastern & (^tham railway. Pop. of urban district 
(1901) 3996. It is pleasantly situated in an undulating well- 
wooded district, 7 m. from Ae sea at Hastings. Its name is 
derived from the conflict in 1066, whiA insured to William Ae 
Norman Ae crown of England (see idso Battle Axbxv Roll). 
Before the battle, in which King Harold (A, WiUtam vowed to 
bu 3 d an abbey on Ae spot if he should prove victorious, and in 
1094 Ae consecration took place sriA great pomp. The gate¬ 
house, foiming a picturesque termination to the main street at 
the town, is Decorated; and there also remain park pf-^he 
foundations of Ae Noiman Aurch, of Ae Fe^ndicular Aiistets, 
and of Ae Early Ei^lish rafectoty. A mansion occupies port of 
Ae site, slid incoipotatet some of Ae andent buik^. The 
chnrch of St Maiy is of various dates, Ae earliest portions being 
transitional Norman. 

See Chronicles of Bsdttt Abbey, loeo-itjO, tnaalated. Ac., by 
M. A. Lower (tendon, iSji). 
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battle, a general engagement between the armed forces, 
naval or military, of enemies. The word is derived from the 
7 r. balailU, and this, like the Itai. baUaglia, and Span. 
hatdUa, comes from the popular Lat. battalia for battualia. 
Cassiodorus Senator (480-? 575) says: Battualia quae vulgo 
Batalia dicuntur . . . exercitationes militum vd gladiatorum 
significant (see Du Cange, Glossarium, s.v. Batalia). The verb 
battuere, cognate with “ beat,” is a rare word, found in Pliny, used 
of beating in a mortar or of meat before cooking. Suetonius 
(Caligula, 54.32) uses it of icnciim, battuebat pugnatoriis ami's, i.e. 
not with blunted weapons or foils. Battalia or batalia was used 
for the array of troops fur iiattle, and hence was applied to the 
body of troops so arranged, or to a division of an army, whence the 
use of the word “ battwon ” (q.v.). 

A “ pitched t)attl«,” loosely used as meaning almost a decisive 
engagement, is strictly, as the words imply, one that is fought on 
ground previously selected (“ pitched ” meaning arranged in a 
fixed order) and in accordance with the intentions of the com¬ 
manders of both sides; the French equivalent is bataille arrangee, 
opposed to bataille mananmee, which is prearranged but may 
come off on any ground. With “ battle,” in its usurf meaning of 
a general engagement of Itostile forces, are contrasted “ skir¬ 
mish," ' a fight Iwtween small bodies (“ skirmishing ” technically 
means fighting by troops in extended or irregular order), and 
“ action,” a more or less similar engagement between large 
bodies of troops. (See also Tactics and Stratecv.) 

BATTUI ABBEY ROLL This is popularly supposed to have 
been a list of William the Conqueror’s companions pre.served at 
Battle Abbey, on the site of his great victory over Harold. It is 
known to us only from 16th-century versions of it published by 
Lcland, Holinshed and Duchessnc, all more or less imperfect and 
corrupt. Holinshed’s is much the fullest, but of its 629 names 
several are duplicates. 'Ibe versions of Leland and Duchesne, 
though much shorter, each contain many names found in neither 
of the other lists. Tt was so obvious that several of the names had 
no right to figure on the roll, that Camden, as did Dugdalc after 
him, held them to have been interpolated at various times by the 
monks, “ not without their own advantage.” Modem writers 
have gone further, Sir Egerton Brydges denouncing the roll as “ a 
disgusting forgery,” and E. A. Freeman dismissing it as “a 
transparent fiction.” An attempt to vindicate the roll was made 
by tlie last duchess of Cleveland, whose Battle Abbey Boll 
(3 vote., i88q) is the best guide to its contents. 

It is probable that the character of the roll has been quite 
misunderstood. It is not a list of individuals, but only of family 
surnames, and it seems to have been intended to show which 
families had “ come over with the Cxmqueror,” and to have been 
compiled about the 14th century. The compiler appears to have 
been influenced by tiie French sound of names, and to have 
included many families of later settlement, such as that of 
Grandson, which did not come to England from Savoy till two 
centuries after the Conquest. The roll itself appears to be 
unheard-of before and after the i6th century, but other lists were 
current at lca.st as early as the i^th century, as the duchess of 
Oeveland has shown. In 1866 a list of the Conqueror’s followers, 
comiuled from Domesday and other authentic records, was set up 
in Dives church by M. Leopold Delisle, and is printed in the 
duchess’ worit. Its contents are naturally sufficient to show 
that the Battle Roll is worthless. 

See U'land. ColUcianea; Holinshed. Chrouicles of England ; 
Duchesne. Histoeia Noem, Sedptores ; Brydges. Censuea Literaria : 
Thierry. Conquitette I'Angleiem, v<g. n. (1820) : Burke, The Roll of 
Battle Abbey (annotated. 1848) : HanoW'. Conqueror and Bis 
(1874); duchess ot Clovetaud. The Batik Abbev Rdl 
(1889): Round. " The Companions of the Conqueror " (hiontUy 
Review, igat, Ui. pp. 91-111). (J. ft. R.) 

BATTLE CREEK, a city of Calhoun county, Michigan, XT.S.A., 
at the confluence of the Kalamazoo river with Battle Creek, about 
48 m. S. of Grand Rapids. Pop. (1S90) 13,197; (1900) 18^563, 

* Tim is the same ijaurd as " scrimmage." and is derived' from the 
Anglo-French eskrimir, modern escrimer, properly to fight behind 
coyer, now to fence. The origin of this is the Old High German 
tcirman, to fight behind a shield, scirm, Modern German lithirm. 


of whom 1844 were foieign-born; (1910, census.) 23,267. It is 
served the Michigan Central and Ute Grand Tnimc nulways, 
and by interurban electric Unes. Here are the hospital and 
laboratories of the American Medical Missionary CoUege (of 
Chicago) and the Battle Creek Sanitarium, established in 1866, 
which was a pioneer in dietetic reform, and did much to make 
Battle Creek important in the manufacture of health foods, and 
in ^e publication of diet-reform literature. Among the principal 
buildings, besides the hospital and the sanitarium, are several 
fine churdies, the central high school, the Post tavern and the 
: Post theatre. The city is a trading centre for the rich agricul¬ 
tural and fruit-growing district by which it is surrounded, has 
good water-power, and is an important manufacturing centre, its 
chief manufactured products being cereal health foods, for which 
it has a wide reputation, and the manufacture of which grew out 
of the dietetic experiments made in the laboratories of the 
sanitarium; and threshing machines and other agricultural 
implements, paper cartons and boxes, flour, boilers, engines and 
pmnps. Extensive locomotive and, par shops of the Grand Trunk 
railway are here. In 1904 the total factory product of Bailie 
Creek was valued at $12,298,244, an increase of 95 % over 
that for 1900; and of the total in 1904 $5,191,655 was the value 
of food preparations, which was 8'5 % of the value of food 
preparations manufactured in the 'DnUed States, Battle Creek 
thus ranking first among American cities in this industry. Ihc 
water-works are owned and operated by the municipality, the 
water being obtained from Lake Goguac, a summer pleasure 
resort about 2 m. from the city. Battle Creek, said to liave been 
named from hostilities here between some surveyors and 
Indians, was settled in 1831, incorporated as a village in 1850, 
and chartered as a city in 1859, the charter of that year being 
revised in 1900. 

BATTLEDORE AND SHUTTLECOCK, a game played by two 
persons with small rackets, called battledores, made of parchment 
or rows of gut stretched across wooden frames, and shuttlecocks, 
made of a base of some light material, like cork, with trimmed 
feathers fixed round the top. The object of the players is to bat 
the shuttlecock from one to the other as many times as possible 
without allowing it to fall to the ground. There are Greek 
I drawings extant representing a game almost identical with 
; battledore and shuttlecock, and it has been popular in China, 

J apan, India and Siam for at least 2000 years. In Europe it has 
een played by children for centuries. A further development is 
I Badminton. 

BA’TTLSHENT (probably from a lost Fr. form bastillemeni, cf. 
mod. Fr. bastille, from Med. Lat. bastilia, towers, which is derived 
from Ilal. bastire, to build, cl. Fr. batir; the English word was, 
however, early connected with “ buttle ”), a term given to a 
parapet of a wall, in which portions have been cut out at interTrals 
to allow the discharge of arrows or other missiles ; these cut-oui 
portions are known as “ crenels ” ; the solid widths between the 
“ crenels ” are called “ merlons.” Tlie earliest example in the 
palace at Medinet-Abu at Thebes in Egypt is of the inverted 
form, and is said to have been derived from Syrian fortresses. 
Through Assyria they formed the termination of all the walls 
surrounding the towns, as shown on has reliefs from Nimrud and 
elsewhere. Traces of them have been found at Mycenae, and 
they are suggested on Greek vases. In the battlements of 
Pompeii, additional protection was givcm by small internal 
buttresses or spur walls against which tiie defender might place 
himself so as to be {votected completely on one side. In the 
battlements of the middle ages the crenel was about one-third 
of the width of the merlon, and the latter was in addition pierced 
with a small slit. The same is also found in Italian battlements, 
where the merlon is of much greater height and is capped in a 
peculiar fashion. The battlements of the Mahommedans bad a 
more decorative and varied character, and were retained from 
the J3th century onwards not so much for defensive purposes as 
for a crowning feature to their waQs. They may regarded 
therefore ip the same light as ^the crestmg found m the Spanish 
renaissance. The same retention f)( ;tbe Wtlmnmit -as a purely 
decorative feature is found .tnroughout the Isolated and 
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Ferpendkukr periods, and not only occurs on par^te but 
on tile transoms of windows and on the tio-bwms of roofs end 
on screens. A further decorative treatment was given in the 
elaborate panelling of the merlons and that portion of the 
parapet walls rising above the comice, by the introduction of 
quatrefoils and other conventional forms filled with foliage and 
shields. 

BATTUE (from Fr. baUre, to beat), the beating of game from 
cover under the sportsmen’s fire; by analogy tlra word is used 
to describe any slaughter of defenceless crowds. 

BATTUS, the legendary founder of the Greek colony of Gyrene 
in Libya (about 630 n.c.). The Greeks who accompanied him 
were, like himself, natives of Thera, and descended partly from 
the race of the Minyae. Various accounts are given both of the 
founding of Gyrene and of the origin of the founder’s name. 
Accordi^ to the Gyrenaeans (Herod, iv. 150-156), Battus, 
having an impediment in his speech, consulted the oracle at 
Delphi, and was told to found a colony in Libya ; according to 
the Theraeans, Battus was entrusted with this raissior^by toir 
aged king Grinus. In another version, there was civil war in 
Thera; Battus, leader of one party, was banished, and, on 
applying to the oracle, was recommended to take out a colony to 
“the continent” (Schol. Pindar, Pyth. iv. 10). In any case 
the foundation is attributed to the direct instructions of 
Apollo. The name was coimected by some with ;8«TTap»fw, 
(“stammer”), hut Herodotus (iv. 155; says that it was tiie 
Libyan word for “ king,” that Battus was not called by the name 
until after his arrival at Libya, and that the oracle addressed 
him as “ Battus ” by ahticipatiun. This, however, would imply 
on the part of the oracle a knowledge of Libya, which was not 
shared by the rest of Greece (Herod, l.c.), and it is noteworthy 
that the name occurs in Arcadian and Messenian legends. 
Herodotus does not know his real name, but Pindar (Pytft. v. 116), 
no doubt rightly, calls the founder of the colony Aristoteles, 
while Justin (xiii. 7) gives his name as Aristaeus who was 
worshipped at Gyrene. Four kings named Battus, alternating 
with four named Arcesilaus, ruled in Gyrene (q.v.) till the full of 
the dynasty about 450 b.c. 

See R. W. Macan’s Herodotus IV.-VI. (1805), vol. i. pp. 104 seq. 
and notes. 

BATU, or Rock Islands (Dutch Baioe), a group of three 
greater and forty-eight lesser islands in the Dut^ East Indies, 
W. of Sumatra, between 0“ 10' N. to o® 45' S. and 97° 50'- 
q8° 35' E., belonging to the Ayerbangi district of the lowlands of 
Padang (Sumatra). They are separated by the strait of Sibirut 
from the Mentawi group. The three chief islands, from N. to S., 
arc Pini or Mintao, Masa, and Bala.. The total land area of the 
group is 445 sq. m. The islands are generally low, and covered 
with forest, in which the cocoanut palm is conspicuous. There 
is trade in cocoanuts, oil, and otlrer forest produce. The natives, 
about 3000 in numter, are of Malayan or pre-Malayan stock, 
akin to those of the island of Nias to the north-west. Only about 
twenty of the smaller islands are inhabited. 

BATUH, a seaport of Russian Transcaucasia, in the govern¬ 
ment of and 90 m. by rail S.W, of the city of Kutais, on the S.E. 
shore of the Black Sw, in 41° 39' N. and 41° 38' E. ,P<^. (1875) 
2000; (1900) 28,511, very mix^. The bay is being fflled up 1 ^ 
the sand carried into it by several small rivers. The town is 
protected b>' strong forts, and the anchorage has been greatly 
improved by artificial works. Batum possesses a caliiedral, 
finished in 1903, and the Alexander Park, with sub-tropical 
vegetation. The rikaate is very warm, lemon and orange trees, 
magnolias and palms growing in the open air ; but it is at the 
same time extremely >sret aad .ebangeaUe. The annuai rainfall 
(90 in.) is higher thw miyWhere in Gaucasia, but it is very un- 
equMfy distributed {*$ in., in August and September, sometimes 
16 in. in a coaide of days), and the place is still most unhealthy. 
Ihe town it 'Connected by rail with the main Transcaucasian 
radway to lifiis; and k tiw chief for the export of naphtha 
and' paraffin oiL icarried hither in great part through, pipes 
laid down from Baku, but partly also in tank railway-cars; 
otiiCr exports ace wheiat, manganese, wool, silkworm-cocoons. 


U^uorice, maize and timber (total value of exporta nearly 
millions sterling annually), llie inqxxts, (ffiiefiy tm plates and 
machinery, amount to Im than half that total. Known as 
Bathys in antiquity, as Vati in the middle ages, uid as Bathumi 
since the beginning of the 17th century, Batum belonged to the 
Turks, who strongly fortified H, down to 1878, wlm it was 
transferred to Rusria. In the winter of 1905-1906 Batum was 
in the hands of the revedutionists, and a “ reigif of terror ” 
lasted for several weeks. 

BATWA, a tribe of African pygmies living in the mountainous 
country around Wissmann Falls in the SaMii district of the 
Belgian Gongo. They were discovered in’ 188a by Paul Pogge 
and Hermann von Wissmann, and havcjMt^identified with Sir 
H. M. Stanley’s Vouatouas. They of the ne^rito 

family south of the Congo. They are’ll® made, with limbs 
perfectly proportioned, and arc seldom more than 4 ft. h®h. 
Their complexion is a yellow-brown, much lighter than their 
Bantu-Negroid neighbours. They have .short woolly hair and 
no beard. They are feared rather than despised by the Baluba 
and Bakuba tribes, among whom they live. They are nomads, 
cultivating nothing, and keeping no animals but a small t3rpe of 
huntiig-dog. Their weapon is a tiny b*w, the arrows for which 
are usually poisoned. They build themselves temporary huts 
of a bee-hive shape. As hunters they are famous, bounding 
through the jungle growth “ like grasshoppers ” and fearlessly 
attacking elephants and buffalo with their tiny weapons. Their 
only occupation apart from bunting is the preparation of palm- 
wine which they barter for grain with the Baluba. They are 
monogamous and display much family afiection. See further 
PvOMY ; Akka ; WocHUA; Bambute. 

See A. de Quatretagea, The Pygmies (Eng. ed., 1895) '• Sir H. H. 

i oUostoo. Uganda ProteUorate (1902); > Hermann von Wissmann. 
fy Second Journey through Equatorial Africa (lA)ndon, 1891). 

BATYPHOVE {Get. and Fr. Batypkon), a contrabass clarinet 
which was the outcome of F. W. Wieprecht’s endeavour to 
obtain a contrabass for the reed instruments. The bat^hone 
was made to a scale twice the size of the clarinet in C, the divisions 
of tlie chromatic scale bein^ arranged according to acoustic 
principles. For convenience m sto(^>ing holes too far apart to 
be covered by the fingers, crank or swivel keys were used. The 
instrument was constructed of maple-wood, had a clarinet 
mouthpiece of suitable size connected by meuis of a cylindrical 
brass crook with the upper part of the tube, and a brass bell. 
The pitch was two octaves below the clarinet in C, the compass 
being the same, and thus corresponding to the modern bass tuba. 
The tone was (Peasant and full, but not powerful enough for tlie 
contrabass register in a military band. The batyphone had 
besides one serious disadvantage: it could be played with facility 
only in its nearly related keys, G and F major. The baty¬ 
phone was invented and patented in 1839 by F. W. Wieprecht, 
directur-gonerBl of all the Prussian military bands, and E. ^rra, 
the court instrument manufacturer of Berlin. In practice the 
instrument was found to be of little use, and was superseded 
the bass tuba. A similar attempt was mode in 1843 by Adolphe 
Sax, and met with a similar fate. 

A batyphone beMfng.the name of its inventors farmed part of 
the Sno^ collection which was acquired for Berlin’s collection 
of ancient musical instruments at the Technische Hochschuk 
fiir Musik. The description of the batyphone given above 
is mainly derived from a MS. treatise on instrumentation by 
Wieprecht, in 1909 in the possession of Herr Otto Lessmann 
(Berlin), and reproduced by Capt. C. R. Day, iq Descriptive 
QUaiepte of the Mutied Instruments of the Royal MiUktry 
Etthibition, London, /<ypo (London, 1891), p. 124. (K. S.) 

BAUAN (or Baun), a town of the province of ^taiwas,.Luzon, 
Philmpine Islaads, at the head of Batangas Bay, about 54 ro. 
S. of .Manila. Bop. (1903) 39,094. A lailway to connect the 
town with Manila was un^ construction in 1908. Baoan has 
a fine church and is, known as a market for “ sinamav ” or hemp 
doth, the hemp and cotton being imported an4. d(yed and woven 
by the women in their homes. 1 Balm-fibre, mata and hats, fans, 
bamboo baakets smd cotton fish-nets are woven here. There is 
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•^cdient fiihmg in the hoy. Sagi and horses are raised for the 
Maniia market. The surrounding country ia fertile and grows 
Ohaio, ind^o, oranges, sugar-cane, com and rice. The language 
kTagalog. 

BAUBliS (probaMy a Wend of two different words, an old 
Fhmrh haubtl, a child'.s plaything, and an old English bahytt, 
something swinging to and fro), a word applied to a stick with 
a weight attich^, used in weighing, to a child's toy, and especi¬ 
ally to the mock symbol of office carried by a court jester, a baton 
terminating in a figure of Kolly with cap and bells, and some¬ 
times having a bUi^r fastened to tlie other end ; hence a term 
for any triviality or childish folly. 

BAUCRIj a highlands of the British pro¬ 

tectorate of Nortnwnjfile.ria. It lies approximately between 
II* 15'and 9“ 15' N. ami n* 15' and 8° 30' E. Bauchi is bounded 
N. Ity the provinces of Kano, Katogum and Bomu; E. by 
Bomu, S. by Yob, and Muri, and W. by the provinces of Zaria 
and Nassarawa. The province has an area of about 91,000 sq. m. 
The altitude rises from 1000 ft. above the sea in its north-eastern 
comer to 4000 ft. and 6000 ft. in the south-west The province 
is tnivereed diagonally from N.E. to S.W. by a bdt of mountain 
ranges alternating with fertile plateaus. Towards the south the 
country is very rugged and a series of extinct volcanic craters 
occur. 

Amongst the more important plateaus are the Assab or 
Kibyen country, having a general level of upwards of 4000 ft., 
and the Sura country, also reaching to elevations of from 3000 
to 5000 ft. Both these extensive plateaus are situated in the 
south-west portion Of the province. Their soil is fertile, they 
possess an abundance of pure water, the air is keen and bracing, 
and the climate is described as resembling in many respects that 
of the Transvaal. They form the principal watershed not only 
of the province of Bauchi, but of the protectorate of Northern 
N^teria. The Gongola, flowing east and south to the Bemie, 
rises in the Sura district, and from the Kibyen plateau streams 
flow north to Lake Chad, west to the Kaduna, and south to the 
Benue, The soD is generally fertile between the hills, and in the 
voltonic districts the .s!op« are cultivated half-way up the 
extinct craters. The climate in the western parts is temperate 
and healthy. In the winter months of November and December 
the thermometer frequently falls to freezing-pwnt, and In the 
hottest months the maximum on the Kibyen plateau has been 
found to be rarely over 85*. 

The population of Bauchi is estimated at about 1,000,000 and 
is of a very various description. The upper classes are Fate, and 
there are some Hausa and Kanuri (Borauese), but the bulk of 
tl« people are pagan tribes in a very low state of dvilisation. 
Sixty-femr tribes sufficiently differentiated from each other to 
speak different languages have been reported upon. Hausa is 
the h'figiM franca of the whole. The pagan pr^idation has been 
classified for practical purposes os Hill pagans and Pbins pagans. 
Mounted pamns and Foot pagans. The Foot pt^ns of the 
plains were ^ught under the Fub yoke in the b^nir^ of 
the 19th century and have never cut it off. The Hill pagans 
were partly conquered, but many remained independent or have 
since succeeded in asserting their freedom. The Mounted pagans 
are confined to the healthy [dateaus of the south-west «Mrner of 
the province. They are independent and there fe consi^mble 
variet)' in the characteristics of the diffetunt tribes. The better 
typ« are hardy, orderly and agriculturally industrious. They 
are intelligent and have shown themselves peaceful and frien^ 
to Eurc^ieans. Others are, on the oontrwy, disposed to 
turbulent and warlike. Amo^t die diffefint tribes many ore 
cannibab. They all go practicaiiy naked. They are essentially 
horsemen, and have a cruel habit of gashing the baeka of^^ir 
ponies that they may get a good seat in the hhiod. 'nwy aire 
aimed with bews and arrows, bat depend almost entirely in 
battle on the chatges Of their mounted speatmen. 

The native name "Bauchi,” which b of great antiquity, 
signifies the " Land of ^ves," and from the earliest timet the 
uplands which now form the principal portion of the pratdnce 
have been the hunting fuomid of the slave-raider, while the hill 


fastnesses have offered defensible refuge to the popubtion. So 
entirely was slavery a habit of the pople, that as bte as 1905, 
after the sbi^tmde had’ been aboibh^ for three years, 'k was 
found that, in consequence of a famine which rendered food 
difficult to obtain, a whole tribe (the Tangali) were selling 
therasdves as slaves to their neighbours. Children are readily 
sold by their parents at a price varying from the equivalent of 
one shilling to one and sixpence. 

'The province of Bauchi was conquered by the Fula at the 
lieginning of the 19th century, and furnished them witli a valu¬ 
able slave preserve. But the more civilized portion had already, 
under enlightened native rulers, attained to a certain degree of 
prosperity and order. Mahommedonism was partly adopted by 
the upper classes in the 18th century, if not earlier, and the son 
of a Mahommedan native ruler, educated at Sokoto, accepted 
the flag of Dan Fodio and conquered the country for the Fuk. 
The name of thb remarkable soldier and leader was Yakoba 
(Jacob). Hb father’s name was Daouad (David), and hb grand¬ 
father yfb Abdullah, all names whfch indicatie Arab or Mahom- 
medan influence. The town of Bauchi smd capitid of the province 
was founded by Vakoba in the year 1809, and the emirate 
remained under Fula rule ontii the year tpoa. In that year, 
in consequence of determined sbve-rahling and the defiant 
misrule of the emir, a British expedition was sent against the 
capital, whichsubmitted without fitting. The emir was depos^, 
and the country was brought under British control. A new emir 
was appointed, but he died within a few months. The sbve-trade 
was hnmedmtely abolished, and the sbvq-market which was held 
at Baudii, as in all Fula centres, was closed. The Kano-^koto 
campaign in 1903 rendered necessary a temporary withdrawal of 
the British reskient from Bauchi, and comparatively little pro¬ 
gress was made until the following y«ar. In 1904 the province 
was organized for administration on the same system as the rest 
of Northern Nigeria, and the reigning emir took the oath of 
allegiance to the Britbh crown. The province has been sub¬ 
divided into thirteen i^ministrative districts, which again have 
been grouped into their principal divisions, with their respective 
Britbh headquarters at Bauchi, Kanan and Bukuru. The Fub 
portion of thb province, held like tite other Hausa states under 
a feudal system of large bndowners or fief-holders, has been 
organired and assessed for taxation on the ^stem accepted by 
the emirs throughout the protectorate, and the populations are 
working harmoniously under Britbh rule. Roads and telegraphs 
are in process of construction, and the province b being gradually 
opened to trade. Vahiable indications of tin have been found to 
the north of the Kibyen plateau, and have attracted the attention 
of the N^r Company. 

^uchi is a province of specid importance from the European 
point of view because, with free communication from the Benue 
assured, it is probable that on the Kit^res- and Sura pbteaus, 
which are the healthiest known in the protectorate, a sanatorium 
and station for a large civil popubtion mbht be established under 
conditions in which Euw^jeans could five free from the evil 
effects of a West African climate. 

The emirate of G^be, which is included in the fint divbicm 
of the Bauchi province, b a Rda emirate independent of the 
emirs of Bauchi. It forms a rich and important district, and its 
chiefs held themselves in a somewhat sidlen attitude of hostility 
to the British. It was at Burmi in thb dbtrict that the brt 
stand was made by the religious following of the defeated sultan 
of Sokoto, and here the sultan was finally overthrown and 
killed in July 1903. Gombe has now frankly accepted British 
tub. /jF L. L.) 

BAODBLAIR^ CHARLBB KERRS (1821-1867), Frewh poet, 
was born in Paris on the 9th of April xfoi. Hb father, who was 
a civil servant in kxk! position and an amateur artist, died m 
1827, and in tiie fotowing year hb mother married a lientenant- 
oobnel named Aupick, who was afterwardsaabassador of Frame 
at various courts. Baudebire was educated at Lyons and at the 
CdUge Itouis-le-Grend in Paris. On tidmig hb degree in 1839 
he determined to enter «> n liteiarycoatner, attffidonng the neoct 
two years pursued a very' irregiAar way of Hfe, which led hb 
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guardians, in to send him on a voyage to India. When he 
returned to Paris, after 4 ess than a year's shsence, he was of age ; 
but in a year or two his extravagance threatened to exhaust his 
small patrimony, and his family obtained a decree to place his 
property in trust. His salons of 1845 and 1846 attracted 
immediate attention by the boldness with which he propounded 
many views then novel, but since generally accepted. He took 
part with the revolutionaries in 1848, and for some years in* 
terested himself in republican politics, but his permanent con¬ 
victions were aristocratic and Catholic. Baudekire was a slow 
and fastidious worker, and it was not until 1857 that he produced 
his first and famous volume of poems, Fleurs du mal. Some of 
these had already appeared in the Revue des deux mandes when 
they were published by Baudelaire’s friend Auguste Poulet 
Malassis, who had inherited a printing business at Alenfon. The 
consummate art displayed in these verses was appreciated by a 
limited puUic, but general attention was caught 1^ the perverse 
selection of morWd subjects, and the book became a ^-word 
for unwholesomeness among conventional critics. Vietdr Hugo, 
wTiting to the poet, said, “ Vous dotez le del de I'art d’un rayon 
macabre, vous criez un frisson nouveau." Baudelaire, the 
publisher, aiid the printer were successfully prosecuted for 
offending against public morals. The obnoxious pieces were 
suppressed, but printed later as Les 6 paves (Brussels, 1866). 
Another edition of the Fleurs du mal, without these poems, but 
with considerable additions, appeared in 1861. 

Baudelaire had learnt English in his childhood, and had found 
some of his favourite readjng in the English “ Satanic ” romances, 
such as Lewis’s Monk. In 1846-1847 he became acquainted 
with the works of Edgar Allan Poe, in which he discovered 
romances and poems which had, he said, long existed in his own 
brain, but had never taken shape. From this time till 1865 he 
was laigely occupied with his version of Poe’s works, producing 
masterpieces of the art of translation in Histoires extraordinaires 
(1852), NouveUes Histoires extraordinaires (1857), Adventures 
d'Arthur Gordon Pym, Eureka, and Histoires grotesques el sMeuses 
(1865). Two essays on Poe are to be fmmd in his CEuvres 
combes (vols. v. and vi.). Meanwhile his financial diffiailties 
grew upon him. He was involved in the failure of Poulet 
Malassis in 1861, and in 1864 he left Paris for Belgium, partly in 
the vain hope of disposing of his copyrights. He had for many 
years a liaison with a coloured woman, whom he helped to the 
end of his life in spite of her gross conduct. He had recourse to 
opium, and in Brussels he bqjan to drink to excess. Paralysis 
followed, and the last two years of his life were spent in ntaisons 
de santi in Bnwsels and in Paris, where he died on the 3iBt of 
August 1867. 

His other wrorks include Petits Podmes m prose ; a series of 
art criticisms published in the Pays, Exposition universeUe J 
studies on Gustave Flaubert (in L’artiste, 18th of October 2857); 
on Th6ophile Gautier (Revue contemporaine, September 1858); 
valuable notices contri^ted to Eu^e Crdpet’s Poetes franfais ; 
Les Paradis artifiefels opium et hasehisch (18^); Richard Wagner 
el Tannhduseri Paris(iB 6 t); VnDemierChapitredeVhistoiredes 
eeuvres de Balsae (r88o), originally an article entitled “ Cwnment 
on paye ses dettes quand on a du g^e,” in which his criticism 
is turned against his friends H. de Balzac, Th6ophlle (Gautier, 
and Gdrard de Nerval. . • 1 . 

Bibi.iocraphv. —An'edition oi his Lettres (1841-IB66) was'issned 
by the Soc. du Mercttie de FVance in 1006. -His (Emites computes 
were edited j(i868ti 87^ by his inead Charles Asselineau, with a 
preface by TheopbUe Gaui^.. Asselineau also undertook a vin¬ 
dication of his character from the, attacks made upon it in his Charles 
Baudelaire, sa vU, sOn teukh (iSita). He left some material of tnbte 
private interest id a MS. flSfntwd ASMSshiin. See Charlie Baudslairs, 
somsnirs, correspondanes, k^lhtraphis (iSjn), by Charles Cousin 
and Spqelberch de J,«veai0ul; „ CJiartes Baudelaire, eeuvres pqs- 
thumis atorrespondancei Mdiles (iSSj), containing a iournat eqtitled 
Mon emur pfis A. nu, and a tnogmpbiCal study % Sugine. Cr^peti 
also Le Tovi&mw do Chasiee BasdUaire (1896), a collection of p!c^ 
unpubl^hrM) or.p^ibiied ^ring the auUKu-'s lifetime, edited by 
S. Mallarme ana o^ers, with a study of the text of the Fleurs du 
mal bv Prince A. Ouiousof; Fill Ga,utiet,,Ciar!es.flaudelaire [Brn^ls. 
14847? fatilfinffes ■Of himsSff; A / aS la 

BftnNIn and G. DecanK'ChaSies B'audolaire (1868) in;tiie series'td 
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lissais de hibtiofrapkie contemporaiue ; essays. Iw Haul Bouiget, 
lissais de psychologies eotUemPeraiHe (1863), and Juapwe Spronck. 

Artistes liUeratte's (1889). Among English tran^a^ik from 
Baiidelaire atv Poems in Prose, by A. Sytnon* (1903). mid'a sMection 
for the Canterbury Poets (2904). bv F. P. Sturm. 

BAODIBR, MICHEL (r. 15^1645), French historian, was 
bom in Languedoc. Huring the rei^ of Ixmis XIII. he was 
historiographer to the court of France. He contributed to 
French history by writing Histoire de la guerre de Flandrp tSSp^ 
jbog (Paris, 1615); Histoire de I'administration dsi iardinei 
d’Ambeise, grand ministre. d'etat en France (Paris, 1634), a 
defence of the cardinal; and Histoire de Vadminisiraiion de 
I'abbi Suger (Paris, 1645). Taking an BspecBM interest in the 
Turics he wrote Inventaire general de Pkimive'des Tures (Paris, 
1619); Histoire gineraie de la religion Ass TurcS amec la vie de 
leur prophMe Mahomet (Paris, tfiad); and Histoire genirale du 
sirail et de la eour du grand Tttrc (Paris, i6a6; English trans. by 
E. Grimeston, London, 1635). Having l\eard the narrative of 
a Jesuit who had returned from China, Baudier wrote Histoire 
de la cour du roi de Chine (Paris, rdzfi ; English trans. in vd. viii. 
/of the Collection of Voyages and Travels of A. and J. Churdiill, 
London, 1707-1747). He also wrote Vie du cardinal Ximinis 
(Paris, 1635), which was again publish^ with a notice of the 
author by E. Baudier (Paris, 1851), and a curious romance 
entitled Histoire de VineomparaMe administration dr Romieu, grand 
ministre d’itat de Raymond Birenger,comtede ProvenceiPans, 1635). 

Sec J. Lclong, Bibliothique historique de la France (I<tiri8, 1768- 
1778); L. Moreri. Le Grand Biclionnaire historique (Amsterdam, 
1740). 

BADORILLART, HlWRI JOSEPH LEOE (1821-1892), French 
economist, was bom .in Paris on the 28th of November 1821. 
His father, Jacques Joseph (1774-1832), was a distinguished 
writer on forestry, and was for many years in the service of the 
French government, eventually becoming the head of that 
branch of the depar^ent of agriculture which had charge of the 
state forests. Henri was educated at the Collie Bourbon, 
where he had a distinguished career, and in 1852 he was appointed 
assistant lecturer in political economy to M. Chevalier at the 
Collie de France. In 1866, on the creation of a new chair of 
economic histor}^. Baudrillart was appointed to fill it His first 
work was an Moge de Turgot (1846), which at once won 
him notice among the economists. In 1853 he published an 
erudite work on Jean Bodin el son temps; then in 1857 a Manuel 
d’economie politique-, in iSbo,Hes,fa^rttdelamorido:it-de 
Vieorumie ^litique; in 1865, La Libehi. du travail; and from 
1878 to i8to, VHisloire du Isexe . . , depuis Vantiquiii jusqu't 
nos fours, in four volumes. At the instance of the Acadimie des 
Sciences Morales ,et Politiques he investigated the condition of 
the farming classes of France, and publiwed the results in four 
volumes (1885, el seq.). From 18^5 to 1864 he directed the 
Journal des ieonomistes, and contributed many articles to the 
Journal des debats and to the Revise des deux mandes. His 
writings are distinguished by their style, os well as by their 
profound emdition. In 1863 he was elected member of the 
Acad6mie des Sciences Morales et Politiques; in 1A70 he was 
appointed inspector-general of public libraries, and in 1881 he 
succeeded J. Gamier as'pjrofessor of political economy at toe 
£cole des Fonts et Chauss^. Baudrillart was made an officer 
of the Legion of Honour in ,1889. He died in Paris on toe 24th of 
January 1892. 

BADORY, or Balderich, OF. BORROUEIL (1046 or 1047- 
1130), archbiahap of Dol, historian and poet, was bocn at Meung- 
sur-Ioire, where he passed his early' days. Educated «t Meung 
and at Angers, he entered the Benedictine abbey of Bouigueil, 
and in 1079 became abbot of this place, but bis tone was devetted 
to litezary pursuits rather than .to his official duties. Having 
failed, to secure, the bishapeic «f Orleans in .1097, ,he heeame 
archbishof) of, Dol in 1107, and went to Jtome fur his paVium in 
1108. The bishopric of' I^l had been raised to the twdt of an 
archhisbopric during ,toe aoth centuty by N«ineno 4 ^>king. of 
Brjttanyy but tow Kle{>,bful been o^ect^ to. by toe arobbishope 
of Tout*. Consequent^ toe position 'of the tea waa semewdiat 
ambiguous, and ifoudry » r^rred to both aaartolnshop ,md aa 
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biibop of Dol. He appeari to have striven earnestly to do 
ipmething for the education of the ignorant inhabitants of 
Brittany, but his efforts were not ver>' successful, and he so<m 
abandoned the task. In iii6 he attended the Lateran council, 
and in 1119 the council of Reims, after which he paid a visit 
of two yean’ duration to England. Returning to France he 
neglected the affairs of his diocese, and passed his time mainly 
at St Samsmi-sur-RisIe in Nortnandy. He died on the 5th or 
7th of January 1130. 

Baudiy wrote a nunitH;r of Latin poems of very indifferent 
quality. The most important of tliese, from the historical point 
of view, have been published in thtHisUnrifu FrancerumScripiores, 
tome iv., edited by A. Duchesne (Paris, 1639-1649). Baudry’s 
prose works are more important. The best known of these is his 
Histofiae Hierosolymitame, a history of the first crusade from 
1095 to 1099. Thi.^ is a history in four books, the material for 
which was mainly drawn from the anonymous Gesta Franeorum, 
but some valuable information has been added by Baudry. 
It was very popular during the middle ages, and was used 1 ^ 
Orderkus Vitalb for his Historiae eaUsiasHcae ■, by William, 
archbbhop of Tyre, for his BtUi saeri historia; and by Vincent 
of Beauvab for hb SpAulum Mstoriale. The b^t edition b that 
by C. Thurot, which appears in the RecueU des kistmens ies 
€raisades, tome iv. (Paris, 1841-1887). Other works probably by 
Baudry are EpisUde ad Fiscannenses tnonachos, a description of 
the monastery of Fteamp ; Vita Roberti de ArbrUseUo ; Vita 
S. Hugonis, archiepisco^ Rothomagensis; Translatio capitis 
Gemeltcum ft mnacula S. Valeniini martyris; Relatio de scuta 
ft gladio, a hfetory of the arms of St. Midutel; and Vita 
S. Samsonis Dolemis episcapi. Other writings, which on very 
doubtful authority have been attributed to Baudry, are, Acta 
S. Valeriani, martyris Trenarchii; Dr visitationr ittfirmorum; 
Vita S. Mafforii, Datmsis episcopi, ct Vila S. Maclotiii, Alrc- 
tmsis episcopi; De revelatiane abbalum Fiscarmensium; arid 
Cottfirmatio bonarum monasterii S. Florentii. Many of these are 
pubibhed by J. P. Migne in the Patralogia Latina, tomes 160, 
i6i and 166 (Paris 1844). 

See Histnire lillfraire de la France, tome xi. (Paris, 1865-1869); 
H. von Sybcl, Geschichte des ersten Kreuemges (Leipzig, i88t); 
A, Thurot, “ Etudes critiques sur les historiens de la premia 
croiiade; Baudri de Bourguoil " in the Rtvtta kistntimte (Pans, 
i87f.). 

BAUDRY, PAUL M 0 QUB 8 AIMB (1828-1886), French 
painter, was bom at La Roche-sur-Yonne (Vendie). He studied 
under Drolling, a sound but second-rate artist, and carried off 
the Prix de Rome in 1850 by his picture of “ Zenobia found on 
the banks of the Araxes." Hb talent from the first revealed 
itself as strictly academical, full of elegance and grace, but 
wmewhat lacking originality. In the course of hb residence in 
Italy Baudpr derived stroi^ inspiration from Italian art with 
die mannerism of Crireggio, as was very evident in the two works 
he exhibited in the Suon of 1857, udiich were purchased for 
the Luxembourg: “ The Martyrdom of a Vestal Virgin ” and 
“ The Child.” His “ Leda,” ‘‘ 8t John the Baptist,” and a 
“ Portrait of BeuM,” exhibited at me same time, took a first 
priee that year. Throughout thb early period Baudry com¬ 
monly selected mythological or fanciM subjects, one of the most 
noteworthy being “ The Pearl and the Wave.” Once only did 
he attempt an historical picture, “ Charlotte Corday after the 
murder of Marat ” (i86t), and returned by preference to the 
former class of subjects or to painting portraits of illnstrious men 
of his day—Guiaot, Charles Gamier, CdnuHid About The 
works that crowned Baudry’s reputatiori were his mund decora¬ 
tions, which show much imagination and a high artistk gfft for 
colour, as may be seen hr the frescoes in the Paris Omr de 
Cassation, St the chAteau of ChantiHy, aitd sdme private reidd- 
ences—the hdtM Fould and hM Paiva—but, above aff,' in the 
decorations of the foyer of the Paris opera house. Them, more 
dian thirty paki&r^ in ah, and atnong them ooR^eaitions 
figurative of dancing and music, oeonpied trie painter for ten 
years. Baudry died in Paris in 18B6. He was a member of the 
laatittft de Prance, succeeding Jean Victor Schnet*. Two of 


hb colleagues, Dubob and Marius Jean Merck, oo-opeiating 
with hb Imtrier, Baudry the architect, erected a monument to 
him in Paris (1890). Trie statue of Baudry at La Roche«ir> 
Yonne (1897) is by Girorae. 

Soe H. Delaborde, Notice sur la vie el les omtrages de Batsdry (1886); 
Ch. Ephrusu, Baudry, sa vie et son esuwe (.1887). (H. Fa.) 

BAUEB,BRUNO(i8o9-i882),(jerman theologianand historian, 
was bom on the 6th of September 1809, the son of a wnter in a 
porcelain factory, at Eisenbeig in Saxe-Altenburg. He studied 
at Berlin, where he attached himself to the “ Right ” of the 
Hegdian school under P. Marheineke. In 1834 he b^an to teach 
in Berlin as a licentiate of theology, and in 1839 was transferred 
to Botm. In 1838 he publi^usd hb KriUsche DarsUUung der 
Religipn des Alien Testaments (2 vob,), which shows that at that 
date he was still faithful to the Hegelian Right. Soon afterwards 
his opinions underwent a change, and in two works, one on the 
Fourth. Gospel, Krilik der evangelischm Geschichte des, Johannes 
(1840), and the other on the Syrtoptics, KriUk dor emngelischen 
GeUkiSkt der SynopUker (1841), as well as in hb Herr Hengslen- 
berg, hritiseke Btiefe iiber den Gegensats des Geselees und des 
Evangelitms, he atmouiKed hb complete rejection of hb earlier 
orthc^xy. In 1842 the government revoked hb license and he 
retbed for the rest of his Sfe to Rixdorf, near Berlin. Hencefor¬ 
ward he took a deep interest in modem history and politics, as 
well as in frieoiogy, and published Geschichte der PoUlik, KtUtur 
und Aufkldrung des tSten Jahrkunderts (4 vob. 1843-1845), 
Geschichte der franedsischen Revolution (3 vols. 1847), tmd 
Disraelis tamanUscher und Bismarcks sociaUstischer Imperialismus 
(1882). Other critical works are : a critScbm of the gospels and a 
history of their origin, Kritik der Evangdien und Geschichte ikres 
Ursprungs (1850-1852), a book on the Acts of the Apostles, 
Apostdgesckic^ (iSfio)) and a critkbm of the Pauline epistles, 
Kritik der paulinischen Briefe (1850-1852). He died at ^xdorf 
on the 13th of April 1882. His criticism of the New Testament 
was of a highly destructive type. David Strauss in hb Life of 
Jesus had accounted for the Gwpel narratives as half-conscious 
products of the mythk instinct in the early Cliristian com¬ 
munities. Bauer ridiculed Strauss’s notion that a commuiuty 
could produce a connected narrative. His own contention, 
embodying a theory of C. G. Wilke {Der Urevangelist, 1838), was 
that tlM original narrative was the Gospel of Mark ; that this was 
composed in the reign of Hadrian; and that after thb the other 
narratives were modelled by other writers. He, however, 
“ regarded Mark not only as trie first narrator, but even as the 
creator of the gospel history, thus making the latter a fiction 
and Christianity invention of a single original cvai^elist " 
(Pfleidercr). On the same principle the four principal Pauline 
epistles were regarded as foigeries of the and century. He aigued 
further for the preponderance of the Greco-Roman element, as 
opposed to the Jewish, in the Crirbtian writings. The writer of 
Mark’s gospel was “ an Italian, at home both in Rome and 
Alexandria ” ; that of Matthew’s gospel “ a Roman, nourished 
by the spbit of Seneca ” ; The Pauline epistles were written in 
the West in antagonism to the Paul of the Acte, and so on. 
Christianity b essentially “Stoicism triumphant in a Jewish 
garb.” This line of criticbm has found few supporters, mostly 
in the Netherlands. It certainly had its value in emphasizing the 
importance of studying the influence of environment in the 
formation of the Chrotian Scriptures. Bauer was a man of rest¬ 
less, impetuous activity and independent, if ill-balanced, judg¬ 
ment, one who, as he himself perceived, was more iA plan as a 
free-lance of criticism than as an official teacher. He came in the 
end to be regarded kindly even by opponents, and he was not 
afraid of taking a line db^deasii^ to hb hberal friends on the 
Jewbh question (Die Judenfrage, 1843). 

His attitude towards the jews is dealt with in the article in the 
Jewish Encyclopedia. See gmerally Herzog-Hauck. Realencyklo- 
pddie : and of. Otto Pfleiderer, Development of Theology, p. 226; 
Carl Schwarz, Zur Geschichte der ninesttn Theolo^e, pp. 742 ft: and 
F. Lichtenbeiger, History of Germem Tfuphgy in Ms Csntnry 

(1889). pp. 374-378- 

RAUBRITELD. 9 DUAB 0 T 0 X(t 8 on-ia 9 c>)s Aiwtriaii drama¬ 
tist, vras born at Vienna en the 13th ofjanuaiy 180a. Having 
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studied jurispa^denoe at the university of Vienna, he entered the 
government service in a kgal capadty, and after hiddittg various 
minor offices was transferred in 1843 to a responsible post on the 
Lottery Commission. He had alr^y embwked upon polhios, 
and severely critidzed the government in a pamphlet, Pia 
Desideria tines osterreidrischen Sdatijtsldlen (1842); and in 1645 
he made a journey to England, after which his political opinions 
became more pronounced. After the Revolution, in 1848, he 
quitted the government service in order to devote himself entirely 
to letters. He lived in Vienna until his death on the 9th of August 
1890, and was ennobled for his work. As a writer of commies 
and farces, fiauemfeld takes high rank among the German 
playwrights of the century ; his plots are clever, the situations 
witty and natural and the diction elegant His earliest essays, 
the comedies Lricktsinn aus Lirbe (1831); Das Liebes-PralekoU 
(r83i) and Die ewige Liebe (1834); Biirgerlick und Romantisck, 
(1835) enjoyed great popularity. Later he turned his attention 
to so-called Sdonstiuke (drawing-room pieces), notably Aus der 
GesMsehaft (t866); Modeme Jugeni (1869), and Der Landfrieden 
(1869), in which he portrays in fresh, bright and happy sallies the 
social conditions of the capital in which he lived. 

A complete edition of Baucmfeld's works, OemmnuUe Schriflen. 
appeared in ix vols. (Vieiuia, 1871-1873) ; Dramatiseker NaclUass, ed. 
by F. von Saar (1893) ; selected works, ed. by E. Homer (4 vols., 
I'ivs). See A. Siern, BanemfAd, Ein DicUerfortrM (1890), R. von 
Gottscliall, “ E. von Batiernfeld ” (in Uiiseiv Zed, 1890), and E. 
Monier, Bauemfetd (1900). 

BAUFFREMONT, a French family which derives its name 
from a village in the Vosges, spelt nowadays Beaufremont. In 
consequence of an alliance with the house of Vergy the Bauffre- 
monts established themselves in Burgundy and Franche-Comt6. 
In 1448 Pierre de Bauffremont, lord of Qiarny, married Marie, a 
legitimatized daughter of Pliilip the Good, duke of Burgundy. 
Nicolas de Bauffremont, his son Claude, and his grandson Henri, 
ait played jmportant parts in the states-generai of 1576,1388 
and 1614, and their speeches have been published. Alexandre 
Emmanuel Louis de Bauffremont (1773-1833), a prince of the 
Holy Roman Empire, was created a peer of France in 1817, and 
duke in 1818. After having served in the army of the princes he 
returned to France under the Empire, and had been made a 
count by Napoleon. (M. P.*) 

BAUHIN, OASFARD (1560-1624), Swiss botanKt and anato¬ 
mist, was the son of a French physician, Jean Bauhin (1511- 
1582), who had to leave his native country on becoming a 
convert to Protestantism. He was bom at Basel on the ryth of 
January 1560, and devoting himself to medicine, he pursued his 
studies at Padua, Montpellier, and some of the celebrated schools 
in Germany. Returning to Basel in. 1580, he was admitted to 
the degree of doctor, and gave private lectures in botany and 
anatomy. In 15B2 he was appointed to the Greek professorship 
in that university, and in 1588 to the chair of anatomy and 
iMtany. He was afterwards made city physician, professor of 
the practice of medicine, rector of the university, and dean of 
his faculty. He died at &sel on the 5th of December 1624. He 
published seveiid works relative to botany, of which the most 
valuable was his Pinax Theatri Botanici, seu Index in Thee- 
phrasH, Dioscoridis, Plinii, el boUmieorum qui a seado smpserunt 
opera (1596). Another great work which he planned was a 
Theatrum BaUatieum, meant to be comprised in twelve parts 
folio, of which he finished three ) only tme, however, was pub¬ 
lished (1658). He also gave a ci^tuus cat^ogue of the plants 
growing in the environs of Basel, and edited the works of P. A. 
Mattioli (1500-1577) with considerable additions. He likewise 
wrote on anatotr^, hia priaeipBl work on this subject betng 
Theatmm Anatomiam infiniUs buis auctiim (1592). 

IGg son, J*AN GaWJUtb (1606-1685), was professor 

of hotaaly ait Basel for thirty yearn. His dda brother, Jeoh 
B anHis (154^^1615), after studying botany at Tubingen under 
Leonard Fuchs (1501-1566), and traveling with Conrad Gesner, 
began 60 practise medicine at Basel, whm he was dected pro¬ 
per tA rhetoric in 1766. Four yean later he was invited to 
bccraae physician td the duke Of Wnrtfeembetg at Montbfhard, 
where lie ramsined rill ha death in i6i3( He devoted 'hiinself 


chiefly to botany. His |ieat work, Historia plantarum nova A 
absobstissima, a comptiation of ell that was then known about 
botany, was not complete at his death, but was published at 
Yverdon in i65o-r65J, the Prodromiu having apprared at the 
same place in 1619. He also wrote a book De a^is snedieaUs 

BAVUC, car Balk (a word common to Teutonic languages, 
meaning a ridge, partition, or beam), the ridge left unpfougbed 
between furrows or ploughed fields ; also the uncultivated str^ 
of land used as a boundary in the “ open-field ’’ system of 
agriculture. From the meaning of something left untouched 
comes that of a hindrance or check, so of a horse stuppiqg short 
of an obstacle, of the “ baulk-line ” in billiards, or of the decep¬ 
tive motion of the pitcher in baseball From the other original 
meaning, i.e. “ beam,” comes the use of the word for the cross 
or tie-beam of a roof, or for a large log of timber sawn to a one 
or one and a half foot square section (see JoiNKav). 

BADMBACH, RUDOLF (1840-1905), German poet, was bom 
at Kranichfeld on the Bm in Thuringia, on the 28th of September 
1840, the son of a local medical practitioner, and received his 
early schooling at the gymnasium of Meiningen, to which place 
his father had removed. After studjring natural science. in 
various universities, he engaged in private tuition, bolJi inde¬ 
pendently and in families, in the Austrian towns of Graz, Briinn, 
Gorz and Tricst respectively. In Triest he caiqjht the popular 
taste with an Alpine legend, Zlatorog (1877), and songs of a 
joumeynuin apprentice, LiViifr tines jaJtrenden Gesdlm (1878), 
both of which have run into many editions. Their success 
decided him to embark upon a literary career. In 1885 he 
returned to Meiningen, where he received the title of Ilofrai, 
and was appointed ducal librarian. His deatli occurred on the 
14th of September 1905. 

Baumbach was a poet of the breezy, vagabond school, and 
wrote, in imitation of his greater compatnol, Victor ScheSel, 
many excellent drinking songs, among which Die Lindemeirtin 
has endeared him to the German student world. But his real 
strength lay in narrative verse, especially when he had the 
opportunity of descrilting the scenery and life of his native 
Thuringia. Special mention may be made of FrauHdde {sS&i), 
SpielmannsUeier (1882), Von iir Lanistrasse (1882), Thuringer 
Lieder (1^1), and his prose, Sommermdrehen (|88i). 

BAUMl^ ANTOINE (172^1804), French chemist, was born at 
Senlis on the 26th of February 1728. He was apprenticed to 
the chemist Claude Joseph Geoffrey, and in 1752 was admitted 
a member of the Fcole de Pharmacie, where in the same year he 
was appointed professor of chemistry. The money he m^e in a 
business he carried on in Paris for dealii^ in chemical products 
enabled him to retire in 1780 in order to devote himself to 
applied chemistry, but, ruined in the Revolution, he was obliged 
to return to a commercial career. He devised many improve- 
ments in tedinioal processes, e.g. for bleaehing silk, dyeing, 
gUdiag, purifying saltpetre, &c., but he is best known as the 
mventor of the hydrometer associated with his name (often in 
this connexion improperly spelt Beauni6). Of the numerous 
books and papers m wrote the most important it his Siemens de 
pharmaeit thioriijut A pratique (9 editions, 1762-1818). He 
became a member of the Academy of Sciences in 1772, and an 
asiaciate of the Institute in 1796. He died in Paris on the i5fh 
of October 1804. 

BADHGARTBR, ALEXANDER OOTTUEB fi 7 i 4 -( 762 ), 
German philosopher, boro at Berlin. He studied at Halle, and 
became professor of philosophy at Halle and at Frankfort on the 
Oder, where he died in 1761. He was a disciple of Leibnitz and 
Wdff, and was particularly distinguiriied as having been the 
first to establish the Theory of the Beautiful as an indeptiident 
science. Baumgarten did go^ service in severing aesthetics 
(g.e.) from the other phik>so{fliic disciplines, and in markhtgout 
a definite object for its reuarches. very noone (AeAhetia), 
which Baumgarten was the first to use, imheates the 'impeiitct 
and partud aatuM of Iniaradytlii ptfinting as it d6fei liiiiantMriltnt 
so variable m ieding at' semtafton as (he ultimate grotind of 
ju^ment in qucetieiM pertaining to beauty. It ii unpoWaat 
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to notice that BauitiRarten's first work preceded those of Burke, 
Diderot, and P. Andri, and that Kant had a great admiration 
for him. The principal works of Baumgarten are the following: 
DispUttttionfs de iiomiulUs ad poema pertinentibus (1735); 
Attihelica; Mftaphysica > 7th ed. 1779); Ethica philo- 
sophira (1751, ind ed. 1763); Jniiia philosophiae practicae 
primae (1760). After his death, his pupils published a PkUo- 
sophio Gtntralis (1770) and a Jus Naturae (1765), which he had 
left in manuscript. 

Si e Meier, Baumgarttn's l^lien (1763) ; Abbt, Haumgartm's Leben 
utid Cltarakler (1765); II. G. Meyer, Leibuiti und Baumgarten (1874); 
J. Schmidt, Leibnitt und Baumgarten (Halle. 1875) ; and article 
.^BSTHETICS. 

His brother, Siegmund Jacob Baumgarten (1706-1757), 
was professor of theology at Halle, and applied the methods of 
Woln to theoli^y. His ™ief pupil, Johann Salomo Semler (?.«>.), 
is sometimes called the hither of German rationalism. Baum¬ 
garten, though he did not renounce the Pietistic doctrine, began 
the process which Semler completed. His works include Evan- 
geliscke Glaubenslehre (1759) ; Aussug der Kirchengeschichie 
(1743-1762); Primae lineae breviarii aniiquilatum Christianarum 
(1747); Geschickie der Religionsparteien (1760); Nackricht von 
merkwiirdigen BUehern (1752-1757) ; Nachrichten von einer hal- 
lisehen Bihliothek (1748-1751). 

Sit life by Semler (Halle, 1758) 

BAUMQARTER, MICHAEL (1812-1889), German Protestant 
theologian, was born at Haseldorf in Schleswig-Holstein on the 
25th of March 1812. He studied at Kiel University (1832), and 
became professor ordinirius of theology at Rostock (1850). A 
liberal scholar, he became widely known in 1854 through a work, 
Dir Nachlgestchle Sacharjas. Eine Prophetenstimme aus der 
Gegcnuiari, in which, starting from texts in the Old Testament 
and assuming the tone of a prophet, he discussed topics of every 
kind. At a pastoral conference in 1856 he boldly defended 
evangelical freedom as regards the legal sanctity of Sunday. 
This, with other attempts to liberalize religion, brought Wm into 
conflict with the ecclesiastical authorities of Mecklennurg, and in 
1858 he was deprived of his professorship. He then travelled 
throughout Germany, demanding justice, telling the stoiy of his 
life {Chrtsttieht Srlbstgesprdche, 1861), and lecturing on the life 
of Jesus (Dir GeschichU Jrsu. Fiir das Verstandniss der Gegen- 
wart, 1859). In 1865 he helped to found the Deutsche Prates- 
iantenverrin, but withdrew from it in 1877. On several occasions 
(1874,1877 and 1878) he sat in the Reichstag as a member of the 
propwsive party. He died on the 21st of July 1889. Other 
works : Apostelgesehirhte oder Entmcklungsgang der Kirehe von 
Jernselem bis Rom (2 vols. 2nd ed., 1839), and Doktor Martin 
Luther, ein Volhsbtrch (1883). 

II. H. Studt published his autobiography in j8gi (z vols.); see 
also C. Schwartz, Neueste Tieologie (iWig); IJchtenbergor. Hist, 
derm. Tteal., i88q,; tlalwcr-Zcller, Kirehen-t^aihon. 

BADMQAIITEN<CRUSIUS, LUDWIO nOBDRIOH OTTO 

1788-1842), German Protestant divine, was bom at Merseburg, 
n 1805 be entered the university of Leipzig and studied theology 
and pMlology. After acting as Priveddocent at Leipzig, he was, 
in iSia, appointed professor extraordinarius of theology at Jena, 
where lie remained to the end of his life, rising gradu^ly to the 
head of the theological faculty. He died on the 31st of May 
1842. With the exception of Church history, he lectured on tdi 
branches of so-called theoretical theology, especially on New 
Tratament exegetis, biblical theology, do|gtwtiCiethics, and the 
history of dogma, and his comprehensive knowledge, accurate 
scholinbip and wide sym)Mthies gave peculiar <^06 to his 
lectures and treatises, espemlly those on the devek^nnent of 
chord) doctrine. His published works sua many, the most 
important being :—Lehrbuek der christUtkrn SiUenlekre (1826); 
6'randztige der btUischm Tkeohgie (1828); Lehrbueh der Dogmen- 
geeshiehte (1832); Compendium der Dogmengesehiehte (1840). 
The last, perhaps his best work, was left unfinidsed, but' was 
completi^ feom his aotes in 1846 by Karl Hase. 

BAOM. FBBDIHAND CHBIBTUH <1792-1860), leader of the 
TQbingeii school of Hieblogy, was born at Schmiden, near 
Canstatt, on the amt of June 1792. After receiving an early 


trainir^ in the theological seminary at Blaubeuren, he went in 
1809 to the university of Tubingen. Here he studiiid for a time 
under Ernst Bengel, grandson of the eminwit New Testament 
critic,' Johann Albredit Bengei, and at this early stage in his 
career he seems to have been under the influence of the dd 
Tubingen, school But at the same time the philosophers 
Imnaanuel Fichte and Friedrich Schelling were creating a wide 
and deep in^sression. In 1817 Baur returned to the theological 
seminary at Blaubeuren as professor. This move marked a 
tuming-peint in his life, for he was now able to set to work upon 
those investigatioiui on which his reputation rests. He had 
already, in 1817, written a review of G. Kaiser’s Biblische 
Theol^e for Bengel’s Arekiv fiir Tkeologie (ii. 656); its tone 
was moderate and conservative. When, a few years after his 
appointment at Blaubeuren, he published his first important 
work, Symiolik und Mylhologie oder die Naturreligion des Alter- 
tums (1824-1825), it became evident that he had made a deeper 
study of philosophy, and had come under the influence of 
Schellii^ and more particularly of Friedrich Schleiermacher. 
The learning of the work was fully recognized, and in 1826 the 
author was called to Tfilungen as professor of theology. It is 
with Tubingen that his greatest literary achievements are 
associated. His earlier publications here treated of mythology 
and the history of dogma. Das manukdische ReUgionssystem 
appeared in 1831, ApMeniur von Tyana in 1832, Die ckrisilickr 
Gnosis in 1835, and Ober das Chrisiliche im Platonismus oder 
Socrates und Christus in 1837. As Otto Pfleidetw (Development 
of Theology, p. 285) observes, “ the choice not less than the treat¬ 
ment of these subjects is indicative of the large breadth of view 
and the insight of the historian into the comparative history of 
religion.” Meantime Baur had exchanged one master in philo¬ 
sophy for another, Schleiermacher for Hegel. In doing so, he 
had adopted completely the Hegelian plulosophy of history. 

“ Without philosophy,” he has said, “ liistory is always for me 
dead and dumb.” The change of view is illustrated clearly in 
the essay, published in the Tiibinger Zeitsdirift for 1831, on the 
Christ-party in the Corinthian Churchy Die Ckristuspartri in 
der korinthischen Gemeinde, der Gegensabs des paulinischen und . 
peiriniseken in der Mtesten Kircke, der Apestel Prtrus in Rom, 
the trend of which is suggested by the title. Baur contends that 
St Paul was opposed in Corinth by a Jewish-Christian party 
which wished to set up its own form of Christian religion instead 
of his universal Christianity. He finds traces of a keen conflict 
of parties in the post-apostolic age. The theory is further 
developed in a later work (1835, the year in which David Strauss’ 
Leben Jesu was published), Uber die sogenantUen Pasioralbriefe. 

In this Baur attempts to prove that the false teachers mentioned 
in the E{»stles to Timothy and Titus are the Gnostics, particu¬ 
larly the Marcionites, of the second century, and consequently 
that the Epistles were produced in the middle of this century 
in opposition to Gnosticism. He next proceeded to investigate 
the Pauline Epistles and the Acts of the Apostles in the same 
manner, publishing his results in 1B45 under the title Paulus, der 
Apostd jesu Christi, sein Leben und Wirken, seine Briefe und 
seine L^re. In this he contends that only the Epistles to the 
Galatians, Corinthians and Romans are genuinely Pauline, and 
that the Paul of Acts is a different person from the Paul of these 
genuine F.pistles, the author being a Paulinist who, with an eye 
to the different parties in the Church, is at pains to represent 
Peter as far as possible as a Paulinist and Paid as far as possible 
as a Petrinist. Thus it becomes clear that Baur is prepared to 
apply his theory to the whole of the New Testament; in the 
words of H. S. Nash, “ he carried a sweeping bj-pothesis into the 
examination of the New Testament.” Those writings alone he 
considers genuine in which the conffict between Jewiah-Cbristians 
and Gentde-Christians is clearly marked. In his Kritiseke 
Untersuchungen iiber die kanonisehen Evangelien, ihr Ferkdltmss 
eu einander, ihren CharsdUer und Vrsprung (tS^j) he turns his 
attention to the Gospdt, and hen again finds the authors 
were oonsebut of the conflict of puties; the Gospels reveal 
a mediating or conciliatory tendez^ (FmAsas) on the part of 
the writers or redactors. The Goip^ iiTifeet, aze adaptations 
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or redactions of an dder Gospel, such as the Gospel of the 
Hebrews, of Peter, of the Egyptians, or of the EWonites. The 
Petrine Hatthew bears the closest relationship to this original 
Gospel (Urevangdtum}; the Pauline Luke is later and arose 
independently; Mark represents a still later development; 
the account in John is ide^stic: it" does not possess historical 
truth, and cannot and does not really lay claim to it.” Baur’s 
whole theory indeed starts with the supposition that Christianity 
was ^dually developed out of Judaism. Before it could become 
a universal religion, it had to struggle with Jewish limitations and 
to overcome them. The early Chnstians were Jewish-Christians, 
to whom J esus was the Messiah. Paul, on the other hand, repre¬ 
sented a breach with Judaism, the Temple, and the Law. Thus 
there was some antagonism between the Jewish apostles, Peter, 
James and John and the Gentile apostle Paul, and this struggle 
continued down to the middle of the and century. In short, 
the conflict between Petrinism and Paulinism is, as Carl Schwarz 
puts it, the key to the Utemture of the ist and and century. 

But Baur was a theologian and historian as well as a Biblical 
critic. As early as 1834 he published a strictly theological work, 
Gegensaiz drs Kathdicismm und Pretfsiantismus tmeh den 
Prinsipien und Hauptdogmen der betden Lekrbegriffe, a strong 
defence of Protestantism on the lines of ^hlciermacher’s 
Glaubenslehre, and a vigorous reply to J. Mohler's SymboUk 
(1833). This was follow^ by his larger histories of dogma, Die 
chrislluhe Lehre von der Versohnung in ihrer geschichtlichen 
Entwicklwng bis auf die neueste Zeit (1838), Die chrisUiche 
Lehre von der Dreieinigkeit und Mensckwerdung Gattes in ihrer 
geschichtlichen Entwichlung (3 vols., 1841-1843), and the 
Lehrbuch der christliehen Dogmengesckichte (1847). The value 
of these works is impaired somewhat by Baur’s habit of making 
the history of dogma conform to the formulae of Hegel’s philo¬ 
sophy, a procedure “ which only served to obscure the truth 
and profundity of his conception of history as a true develop¬ 
ment of the human mind ” (Pfleiderer). Baur, however, soon 
came to attach more importance to personality, and to distinguish 
more carefully between religion and philosophy. The change is 
marked in his Epochen der kirchlichen GeschicMschreibung (1852), 
Das Christenihum und die ehristliche Kirche der drei ersten 
Jahrhunderte (1853), and Die chrisUiche Kirche von Anfang des 
vierten bis zum Ende des seehsten Jahrhunderts (1850), works 
preparatory to his Kirchengeschichie, in which the change of view is 
specially pronounced. The Kirchengeschichie was puldishcd in five 
volumes during the years 1853-1863, partly by Baur him.self, 
partly by his son, Ferdinand Baur, and his son-in-law, Eduard 
Zeller, from notes and lectures which the author left behind him. 
Pfleiderer describes this work, especially the first volume, as 
“ a classic for ail time.” " Taken as a whole, it is the first 
thorough and satisfactory attempt to ex{dain the rise of Chris¬ 
tianity and the Church on strictly historied lines, i.e. as a natural 
development of the religious spirit of our race under the com¬ 
bined operation of various human causes ” {Development of 
Theology, p. 288). Baur's leetures on the history of dogma, 
Ausfukrlichere Vorlesungen uher die ehristliche Dogmengeschichle, 
were published later by his son (1865-1868). 

Baur’s views were revolutionary and often extreme; but, 
whatever may he thought of them, it is admitted that at a critic 
he rendered a great service to theological science. “ One thing 
is certain: New Testament study, since his time, has had a 
different colour ” (H. S. Nash)L He has had a number of dis¬ 
ciples or followers, who have in many cases modified his positions. 

A full Bcconni of F. C. Baur’s lalxiurs. and a complete list of his 
writings will lie found in the article in Herzog-Hanck. Realtncyklo- 
padie, in which his work Is divided into three periods : (1) " Philo¬ 
sophy of Religion,” W " Blblicai criticism," (3) “ Church History." 
See aiao H. S. .Nash, The History of the Higher Criticism of the New 
Testament (New York, 1901J; Otto I’fleidurer, The Detielopment of 
Theology in Germany since Kant (trans., iSon); Carl Schwarz, Zur 
Geschichto dee neuesten Theoiogie (Leipzig, iS(u>); R. W. Mackay, 
The Tubingen Sehool and its Antecedents (1863); A. S. Farrar, A 
Critical History of Frsa Thought in reference to the Christian tteligion 
(Bampton Lectures, tSdz); and cf. the article on " The Tubingen 
Historical School," in Bibliotheca Sacra, voi. xix. No. 73, 1862. 

(M.A.C.) 
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BAUTAIM, LOUIS EUOftNI MASIB (17^1867), French 
philosopher and theologian, was bom at Pans. At the ]^le 
Normale he came under the influence of Cousin. In ifti6 he 
adopted the profession of higher teaching, and was soon after 
called to the chair of philosophy in the university of Strassburg. 
He held this position for many years, and gave a paritllel course 
of lectures os professor of the literary faculty in the same d^’. 
The reaction against speculative philosof^y, which caimw 
away De Maistre and Lamentutis, influenced him also. In i8aS 
he took orders, and res^ned his chair at the university. For 
several years he remained at Strassburg, lecturing at the Faculty 
and at the college of Juilly, but in 1849 he set out fur Paris os 
vicar of the diocese. At Paris he obtained considerable feputa- 
tiun as an orator, and in 1853 was nv^e professor of mord 
theology at the theological faculty. This post he held till his 
death. Like the Scholastics, he distinguished reason and faith, 
and held that revelation supplies focts, otherwise unattainable, 
which philosophy is able to group by scientific methods. The¬ 
ology and philosophy thus form one comprehensive science. 
Yet Bautain was no rationalist; like Pascal and Newman he 
exalted faith above reason. He pointed out, following diifdy 
the Kantian criticism, that reason can never yield knowledge 
of things in themselves. But there exists in addition to reason 
another faculty which may be called intelligence, through which 
we are put in connexion with spiritual and invisible troth. 
This intelligence does not of itself yield a body of troth; it 
merely contains the germs of the higher ideas, and these are made 
productive by being brought into contact with revealed facts. 
This fundamental conception Bautain worked out in the depart¬ 
ments of psychology and morals. The details of his theology 
are highly imaginative. He says, for instance, that there is a 
spirit of the world and a spirit of nature ; the latter gives birth 
to a physical and psychical spirit, and the physical spirit to the 
animal and vegetable spirits. His theories may well be compared 
with the arbitrary mysticism of van Helmont and the Gnostics. 
The most important of his works are :—Philosophie du Christia- 
nisme (1835); Psychologic expirimentde' new edition 

entitled Esprit humain et ses facultis (1859); Philosophie 
morale (1840); Religion et liberte (1848); La Morde de Vivan- 
gile comparee aux divers systemes de morde (Strassburg, 1827; 
Paris, 1855); De Viducalion publique en France au XIX" 
siecle (Paris, 1876). 

BAUTZEN (Wendish Budissin, “ town ”), a town of Germany, 
in the kingdom of Saxony and the capital of Saxon Upper 
Lusatia. Pop. (1890) 21,515; (1905) 29,412. It occupies an 
eminence on the right bank of the Spree, 680 ft. above Ae level 
of the sea, 32 m. E.N.E. from Dresden, on the Dresden-Giirlitz- 
Breslau main line of railway, and at the junction of lines from 
Schandau and Kdnigswartha. The town is surrounded by walls, 
and outside these again by ramparts, now in great measure turned 
into promenades, and has extensive suburbs jMirtly lying on the 
left bank of the river. Among its churches the most remarkable 
is the cathedral of St Peter, dating from the 15th century, with a 
tower 300 ft. in height It is used by both Protestants and Roman 
Catholics, an iron screen separating the parts assigned to each. 
'Ihere are five other churches, a handsome town hall, an orphan- 
a-sylum, several hospitals, a mechanics' institute, a famous 
grammar school (gymnasium), a normal and several other schools, 
and two public libraries. The general trade and manufactures are 
considerable, includir^ woollen (stockings and doth^, linen 
and cotton goods, leather, pa;^, saltpetre, and dyeing. It 
hat also iron foundries, potteries, distilleries, breweries, dgax 
factories, &c, 

Bautzen was already in existence when Henry I., tl» Fbwler, 
conquered Lusatia in 928. It became a town and fortress under 
Otto I., his succesror, and speedily attained considerable wealtii 
and importance, for a good share of which it was indebted to the 
pilgrinuiges which were made to the “ arm of St Peter,” preserved 
in one of the churches. It suffered greatiy during the Hussite 
war, and still more during the Thirty Years’ War, in the coUrMOf 
which it was besieged and captured by the elector ed Bmndenbuig, 
Jidui Geoife(i6ao), fell into the han^ of Walleintein((633), and. 
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in the follcwinff year was bumed by its commander bdore being 
anrrtndered to the elector of Saxony. At the peace of Prague in 
1635 ft passed with I^usatiato Saxony as a war indenmity. 

Ihe town gives its name to a great battle in wdtich, on the aoth 
and sist of May 1B13, Napoleon 1 . defeated an allied army of 
Russians and Prussians (see Napoleonic Campaigns). 
jfig position chosen by the alUes as that in which to 
««.”*’ receive the attack of Napoleon ran S.W. to N.E. from 
Bautzen on the left to tlw village of Gleina on the right 
Bautzen itself was held as an advanced post of the left wing 
(Russians), the main body of which lay 2 m. to the rear (E.) near 
jenkwitz. On the heights of Burk, 2^ m. N.E. of Bautzen, was 
Klcbt's Prussian corps, with Yorck's in support. On Kleist's 
right at Pliskowitz (3 m. N .K. of Burk) lay Blii^er’s corps, and on 
Bliicher’s right, formed ttt an angle to him, and refused towards 
(ileina(7 ra. N.P 1 . by E. of Bautzen), were the Russians of Barclay 
de Tolly, The country on which the battle was fought abounded 
in strong defensive positions, some of which were famous as 
battlegrounds of the Seven Years' War. The whole line was 
covert by the river Spree, which served as an immediate defence 
for the left and centre, and an obstacle to any force moving to 
attack the right; moreover the interval between the river and 
the position on this side was covered with a network of ponds and 
watercourses. Napoleon's right and centre approached (on a 
broad front owing to the want of cavalry) from Dresden by 
Bischofswerda and Kamenz ; tlie left under Ney, which was 
separated by nearly 40 m. from the left of the main body at 
Luckau, was ordered to march via Hoyerswerda, Weissig and 
Klix to strike the allies’ right. Ai noon on the 20th, Napoleon, 
after a prolonged reconnaissance, advanctxl the main army against 
Bautzen and Burk, leaving the enemy’s right to be dealt with by 
Ney on the morrow. He equally neglected the extreme left of the 
allies in the mountains, judging it impossible to move his artiBery 
and cavalry in the broken ground there. Oudinot’s (XII.) corps, 
the extreme right wing, was to work ruund by the hilly country 
to Jenkwitz in rear of Bautzen, Macdonald’s (XL) corps was to 
assault Bautzen, and Marmont, with the VI. corps, to cross the 
.Spree and attack the Prussians posted about Burk. These three 
corps were directed by .Soult. Farther to the left, Bertrand’s (IV.) 
corps was held Imck to connect with Ney, who had then reached 
Wcis.sig with the head of his column. Tlie Guard and other 
general reserves were in rear of Macdonald and Marmont. 
Bautzen was taken without difficulty; Oudinol and Marmont 
easily jiassed the Spree on either side, and were formed up on the 
other Imnk of the river by about 4 km. A heavy and indecisive 
cumbul look place in the evening between Oudinot and the 
Russian left, directed by the tsar in person, in which Oudinot’s 
men made a little progress towards Jenkwitz. Marmont's battle 
was more serious. The Prussians were not experienced troops, 
but were full of ardour and hatred of the French. Kleist made a 
most stubborn resistance on the Burk ridge, and Bertrand’s corps 
was called up by Napoleon to join in the liattle; but part of 
Blucher's corps fiercely engaged Bertrand, hnd Burk was not 
taken till 7 p.m. The French attack was much impeded by the 
ground and by want of rown to deploy between the river and the 
enemy. But Napoleon's object in thus forcing the fighting in the 
centre was achieved. The allies, feeling there the weight of the 
French attack, gradually drew upon the reserves of their left and 
right to sustain the shoik. At nightfall Bautzen and Burk were 
in po.ssession of the French, and the allied line now stretched from 
Jenkwitz northward to Pliskowitz, BlvictMiT and Barclay main- 
taining their original positions at Pliskowitz and Gleina. The 
night of the 2oth-2ist was spent by both armies on the battlefield. 
Napoleon cared little that the French centre was abnoit fought 
out; it had fulfilled its mission, and on the 21st the decisive point 
was to be Borday's position. Soon after daybreak fighting was 
renewed along the whole lina.; but Napdeun lay down to sleep 
until the time appointed lor Key’s attack. To a heavy counter- 
stroke against Oudinot, which completely drove that marshal 
from the ground won on the aoth, the emperor paid no more heed 
than to order Macdonald to support the XIL corps. For in this 
second position of the alEcs, wUch was fiir more formidable than 


the original Ime, the decisive result could be brought about only 
by Ney. That commander had his own (III.) corps, the corps of 
Victor and of Lauriston and the Saxons under Keynier, a total 
force of 60,000 men. Lauriston, at the head of the column, had 
been sharply engaged on tlie 19th, but had spent the aoth in 
calculated inaction. Early on the 21st the flank attack opened ; 
Ney and lAuriston moving direct upon Gleina, whfie Reynier and 
Victor operated by a wide turning movement against Barclay's 
right rear. The advance was carried out with precision; the 
Russians were quickly dislodged, and Ney was now closing upon 
the rear of Kiicher’s corps at the village of Preititz. Napoleon at 
once ordered Soult’s four corps to renew their attadts in order to 
jsrevent the allies from reinforcing th«r right. But at the critical 
moment Ney halted; his orders were to be in Prdtitz at ii a.m. 
and he reached that place an hour eurlier. The respite of an hour 
enabled the allies to organize a fierce counter-att^; N^ was 
diecked until the Banking columns of Victor and Reynier could 
«)mc upon the scene. At i km., when Ney resumed his advance, 
it was too late to cut off the retreat of the allies. Napoleon now 
made his final stroke. The Imperial Guard and all other troops 
in the centre, 80,000 strung and covered by a great mass of 
artillery, moved forward to the attack; and shortly the allied 
centre, depleted of iu reserves, which had been sent to oppose 
Ney, was broken through and driven off the field. Bliicher, now 
almost surrounded, caUed back the troops opposing Ney to make 
head against Soult, and Neyii four corps then carried all before 
them. Preparations had been made by the allies, ever since Key’s 
appearance, to break off the engagement, and now the tsar ordered 
a general retreat eastwards, himself with the utmost skill and 
bravery directing the rearguard. Thus the allies drew off 
unharmed, leaving no trophies in the liands of Napoleon, whose 
success, tactically unquestionable, was, for a variety of reasons, 
and above all owing to the want ai cavalry, a coup manque 
strategically. The troops eigaged were, on the French side 
163,000 men, on that of the allies about 100,000 ; and the losses 
respectively about 20,000 and 13,500 killed and wounded. 

BAUXITE, a substance whi^ has .been considered to be a 
mineral species, having the composition A 1 ; 0 ( 0 H)^ (correspond¬ 
ing with alumina 73-9, water 26-1 %), and thus to be distinct 
from the crystallized aluminium hydroxides, diaspore(A 10 (OH)) 
and gibbsite (=> hydrargiliite, Al(OH).,). It was first described 
P. Berthier in 1821 as “ alumine hydratoe de Beaux,’’ and was 
named beauxite by P. A. Dufrinoy in 1847 and bauxite by 
E. H. Sainte-Gaire Deville in i86i; this name being derived 
from the original locality, the village of Les Baux (or Beaux), 
near Arles, dep. Bouches-du-Rhone in the south of France, 
where the material has been for many years extensively mined as 
an ore of aluminium. It is never found in a crystallized state, 
but always as earthy, day-like or concretionary masses, often 
with a pisolitic structure. In colour it varies from white through 
yellow and brown to red, depending on the amount and the 
degree of hydration of the iron present. The specific gravity 
also varies with the amount of irwi; that of the variety known 
as wocheinite (from near Lake Wochein, near Radmannsdorf, in 
northern Carniula) is given as 2.55. The numerous chemical 
analyses, which have mostly, been made for technical purposes, 
show that material known as bauxite varies very widely in 
composition, the maxiinum and minimum percentages of each 
constituent being as follows: alumina (AljO,) 33-2-76.9; 
water (H._. 0 ) 8.6-31'4; iron oxide (FCjOj) o-1-48.8; silica 
(SiO.) 0.3-37.8; titanic arid (TiOj) up to 4. The material is 
thus usually very impure, being mixed with clay, quartz-sand 
and hydroxides of iron in variable amounts, the presence of 
which may be seen by a microscopical examination. Analyses 
of purer material often approximate to diaspore or gibbsite in 
composition, and minute crystalline scales of these minerals 
liave been detected under the microscope. 

Bauxite can therefore scarcely be regarded as a simple mineral, 
but rather as a mixture of gibbsite and diaspore with various 
impurities ; it is in fact strikingly like hterite, both in chemical 
composition and in microscopii^ structure. Lqterite is ad¬ 
mittedly a decomposition-product of igneous or other crystalline 
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rocks, ftnd the same is. no doubt also true of bauxite. The 
deposits in Co. Antrim occur with pisoUtic iron ore inter- 
bedded with ^ Tertiary basalts, and similar deposits are met 
with in connexioB with the basaltic rocks of the Westerwald in 
Gennany. On the other hand, the more extensive deposits in 
the south of France (deportments Bouches-du-Rhone, Ariige, 
Hirault, Var) and the southern United States (Georgia, Alabama, 
Arkansas) aie often associated with limestones ; in this case the 
origin of the bauxite has been ascribed to the chemical action of 
solutions of aluminium sulphate on the limestones. 

Bauxite is of value chi^y as a source of metallic aluminium 
(?.».); the material is first purified by chemical processes, after ■ 
which the aluminium hydroxide is reduced in the electric furnace. 
Bauxite is also largely used in the manufacture of alum and 
other aluminium s^ts used in dyeing. Its refractory qualities 
render it available for the manufacture of fire-bricks and 
crudUes. (I- J. S.) 

BAVAl, a town of northern France in the department of Nord, 
15 m. E.S.E. of Valendennes by rail. Pop. (1906) i6sa. The 
town carries on the manufacture of iron go^s and of fertil¬ 
izers. Under the name of Bagacum or Bavacum it was the 
capital of the Nervii and, under the Romans, an important centre 
of roads, the meeting-pl^e of which was marked by a milestone, 
destroy^ in the itSi century and replaced in the 19th century 
by a column. Bavai was destroyed during the barbarian 
invasions and never recovered its old imporlanoc. It suffered 
much during the wars of the 15th, i6th and i7tli centuries. 

BAVARIA (Ger. Bayern), a kingdom of southern Germany, 
next to Prussia the largest state of the German empire in area 
and population. It consists of two distinct and unequal portions, 
Bavaria proper, and the Palatinate of the Rhine, which lie from 
25 to 40 m. apart and are separated by the grand-duchies of 
Baden and Hesse. 

Physical Features .—Bavark proper is bounded on the S. by 
the Alps, on the N.E., towards Bohemia, by a long ra^ of 
mountains known as the Bdhmerwalcl, on the N. by the Fichtd- 
gebirge and the Frankenwald, which separate it from the kingdom 
of Saxony, the principality of Reuss, the duchies of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha and Meiningen and the Prussian province of Hesse-Cassel. 
The ranges seldom exceed the height of 3000 or 4000 ft.; but 
the ridges in the south, towards Tirol, frequently attain an 
elevation of 9000 or 10,000 ft. On the W. Bavaria is bounded 
by Wiirttemberg, Baden and Hesse-Darmstadt. The country 
mainly belongs to the basins of the Danube and the Main ; 1 ^ 
far the greater portion beit^ drained by the former river, which, 
entering from Swabia as a navigable stream, traverses the entire 
breadth of the kingdom, with a winding course of 200 m,, and 
receives in its passage the Iller, the Lech, the Isar and the Inn 
from the south, and the Naab, the Altmiihl and the Wdrnitz 
from the north. The Inn is navigable before it enters Bavarian 
territory, and afterwards receives the Salzodi, a large river 
flowing from Upper Austria. The Isar does not become navigable 
till it has passed Munich ; and the l4!cb is a stream of a similar 
size. The Main traverses the northern regions, or Upper and 
Lower Franconia, with a very winding course and greatly 
facilitates the trade of the provinces. The district wateed by 
the southern tributaries of the Danube consists for 'the most 
part of an extensive plateau, with a mean elevation of 2390 ft. 
In the mountainous parts of the country there are numerous 
lakes and in the lower portions considerate stretches of marriiy 
ground. The smaller or western portion, the Palatinate, is 
bounded on the E. by thp Rhine, which divides it from the grand- 
duchy of Baden, on the S. by Alsace, and on the W. and N. by a 
lofty range of hills, the Haardtgebirge, which separate it from 
Lorraine and the Prussian Rhine province. 

The climate of Bavaria differs greatly according to the character 
of the region, being cold in the vicinity of Tirol but warm in the 
plains adjeiniog the Danube and the Main, On the whole, the 
temperature is in the winter months considerably colder than 
that of a good deal hotter during summer and 

antumn. 

Area emi Papulaiimj—'Bayaxra proper, or the eastern portion, 
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contains an area of 26,998 sq. m., and the Palatipgte or western, 
2288 sq, m., nudeing the whole extent of the kingdom about 
29,286 sq. m. The total population, according to .toe census of 
1905, was 6,512,824. Almoet a quarter of tlw inbabitants live 
in towns, of which Munich and Nuremberg have pr^lations 
exceeding 100,000, Augsburg, Wurzbuig, Filrth and Ludwigs- 
hafen tetwem 50,000 and 100,000, while twenty-six other towns 
number from 10,000 to 50,000 inhalntants. 

Elbnographically, the Bavarians belong to varioui ancient 
tribes; Germani^ Slavs in the north-east, SwsJnans and 
Franks in the centre, Franks towards the west,'and, in the 
Palatinate, Walloons, i^olitically, the country is divided into 
eight provinces, as folldws 


f- ■ ■ 

Province*. 

Cauital. Pop. of Provlner 1 Area in I 

m 1005. 1 sq, ra. [ 

Upper Bavaria 
Lower Bavaria 
Upi>or Palatinate 
Upwr Franconia . 
Middle Franconia 
Lower Franconia . 
Swabia . 

The Palatinate . 

Munich , . 

IjindHbut 
Regensburg . 
Bayreuth 
Ansbach . . 

Wiitzburg 
Augsburg 
Spires 

Total. . 

1.410.763 

706, 3 « 
373.476 
637.*39 
868,07* 
680,769 
750,880 
885,280 

6.456 

4.15* 

3.7*8 

2.702 

*. 9*3 

3.*43 

1 % 

6,512,824 

29,286 


Seligion.—The majority of the inhabitants (about 70 %) ate 
Roman Catholics. The Protestant-Evangelic^ Church claims 
about 29 %, while Jews, and a very small number of other sects, 
account for the remainder. 

The districts of Lower Bavaria, Upper Bavaria and tte 
Upper Palatinate are almost wholly Roman Catholic, while in 
the Rhine Palatinate, Upper Franconia, and especially Middle 
Franconia, the preponderance is on the side of the Protestants. 
The exercise of religious worship in Bavaria is altogether free. 
The Protestants have the same civil rights as 3 ie Roman 
Catholics, and the sovereign may be either Roman Catholic or 
Protestant. Of the Roman Catholic Church the heads are tite 
two archbishops of Munich-Freising and Bamberg, and the six 
bishop of Eichstatt, Spires, Wurzburg, Augsburg, Regensburg 
and Passau, of whom the first three are suffragans of Bamberg. 
The “ Old Catholic ” prty, under the bishop of Bonn, bse 
failed, despite its early successes, to lake deep root in the country. 
Among the Protestants the Ifighest aullwrity is the genei^ 
consistory of Munich. The numbers of the different reUgions in 
1900 were as follows :—^Roman Catirolics, 4 , 3 S 7 >t 33 i Protestants 
1,749,206; Jews, 54,9*8. 

Education.—h&vana, formerly backward in education, has 
recently done mudr in this connexion. The state has two 
Roman Catholic univ(»sities, Munich and Wiiizbuig, imd a 
Lutheran, Erlangen; in Munich there are a polytechnic, an 
academy of sciences and an academy of art 

Afyictdlure.—Ot the total surface of Bavaria about one-half 
is under cultivation, one-third forest, and the remaining sixth 
mostiy pasture. The level country, including both Lower 
Bavaria (extending northwards to the Danube) the western 
and middle pria of-Francunia, is productive trf rye, oats, wheat, 
barley and millet, and also of hemp, flax, madder and fruit and 
vines. The last are grown chiefiy m the vkinity of the Lake of 
Constance, on the banks of the Main, in the lower prt of its 
course, and in the Palatinate of the Rhine. Hp>s are extensively 
grown in central Franconia; tobacco (the best in Germany) 
round Nuremberg and in the Palatinate, which alto largely 
podnees tlie su^-bect. Potatoes are cultivated in all the 
provinces, but espmally in the Palatinate and in the Spssart 
district, which lies in the northrwest within a curve of the Main. 
The soittiiem divisions of Swabia and Uppr Bavaria, where 
pasture-land predominates, form a cattle-breeding district and 
dairy poduce is extensive. Here also horses are bred .in 
large numbers. 

The extent of forest forms nearly a third of the total area, of 
Bavaria. Thia is owing to various causes: the amount of hilly 
and mountainous countty, the thitmesa of the pr^nlation and 
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the necessity of keeping a given extent of ground under wood 
for the supply of fuel. More than a third of the forests are 
public property and furnish a considerable addition^ to the 
revenue. They arc principally situated in the provinces of 
Upper Bavaria, Lower Bavaria and the Palatinate of the Rhine. 
The forests are well stocked with game, deer, chamois (in the 
Alps), wild boars, capercailzie, grouse, ptieasants, &c. being 
plentiful. The greater propjwtion of the land throughout the 
kingdom is in the hands of peasant proprietors, the extent of 
the separate hidings differing very much in different districts. 
The largest peasant property may be about 170 acres, and the 
smallest, except in the 1‘alatinate, aboul^o. 

Minerals .—The chief mineral deposits in Bavaria are coal, 
iron ore, graphite and salt. The coal mines lie principally in 
the districts of Amberg, Kissingen, Steben, Munich and the 
Rhine Palatinate. Salt is obtained on a large scale partly from 
brine springs and partly from mines, the principal centres being 
Halle, Berchtesgaden, Traunstein and Rosenheim. The govern¬ 
ment monopoly which liad long existed was abolished in 1867 
and free trade was established in salt between the members of 
the customs-union. Of quicksilver there are several mines, 
chiefly in the Palatinate of the Rhine ; and small quantities of 
cupper, manganese and cobalt are obtained. There are numerous 
quarries of excellent marble, alabaster, gypsum and building 
stone; and the porcelain-clay is among the finest in Europe. 
To these may be added emery, steatite, barytes, felspar and 
ochre, in considerable quantities ; excellent lithographic stone 
is obtained at Solenhofen ; and gold and silver are still worked, 
but to an insignificant extent. 

Manulactures and Trade .—A great .stimulus was given to 
manufacturing industry in Bavaria by the law of 186R, which 
abolished the last remains of the old restrictions of the gilds, 
and gave the whole country the liberty which had been enjoyed 
by the Rhine Palatinate alone. The chief centres of industr}' 
are Munich, Nuremberg, Augsburg, Fiirth, Erlangen, Aschafien- 
burg, Regensburg, Wilrzbuig, Bayreuth, Ansbach, Bamberg and 
Hof in Bavaria proper, and in the Palatinate Spires and the 
Rhine port of Ludwigshafen. The main centres of the hardware 
industry are Munich, Nuremberg, Augsburg and Fiirth ; the two 
first especially for locomotives and automobiles, the lost for tin- 
foil and metal toys. Aschaffenburg manufactures fancy goods, 
Augsburg and Hof produce excellent cloth, and Munkih has a 
great reputation for scientific instruments. In Franconia are 
numerous paper-mills, and the manufacture of wooden toys is 
largely carried on in the forest districts of Upper Bavaria. A 
considerable quantity of glass is made, particularly in the Bohmer- 
wald. Brewing forms an important industry, the best-known 
breweries beii^ those of Munich, Nuremberg, Erlangen and 
Rulmbach. Other articles of manufacture are leather, tobacco, 
porcelain, cement, spirits, lead pencils (Nuremberg), plate-glass, 
sugar, matches, aniline dyes, straw hats and baskets. The 
commerce of Bavaria is very considerable. The exports consist 
chiefly of com, potatoes, hops, beer, wine, cloth, cotton goods, 
glass, fancy wares, toys, cattle, pigs and vegetables. The seat 
of the hop-trade is Nuremberg; of wool, Augsburg. The imports 
comprise sugar, tobacco, cocoa, coffee, oils, silk and pig iron. 

Commttmtatians.—TnAt is served by an excellent railway 
system and there are steamboat Krvices on the navigable rivers, 
to the east by way of Passou on the Danube, and to the west by 
Ludwigshafen. The high roads of Bavaria, many of which are 
milito^ roads laid out at the beginnira of the 19th century, 
extend in all over about 10,000 m. 'uiare were 4377 m.' of 
railways in operation in 1904, of which dbout 3800 were in the 
hands of the state, and about 440 m. belonged to the pimte 
system of the Palatinate. The principal canal is the Ludwi^- 
kanal, which connects the Rhine with the Danube, extending 
from Bamberg on the Regnitz to Dietfurt on the AltmiihL 
There is an extensive network of tel^raph and telephone lines. 
All belong to the government post office, which forms an adinini- 
strative system independent of the imperial German post office. 

ConUttatim and Adminisiratim .—By tiie treaty of VenaiUes 
(s3rd November 187a) uid the imperisd constitution of the i6th 


of April 1871, Bavaria was incorporated with the German 
empire, reserving, however, certain sepsirate privilq^ (Sander- 
reehte) in respect of the administration of the army, the railways 
and the posts, the excise duties on beer, the rights of domicile 
and the insurance of real estate. The king is tho supreme chief 
of the army, and matters requiring adjudication in the adjutant- 
general’s court are referred to a special Bavarian court attached 
to the supreme imperial military tribunal in Berlin. Bavaria 
is represented in the Bundesrat by six votes and sends forty-eight 
deputies to the imperial diet. The Bavarian constitution is 
mainly founded on the constitutional act of the stith of May 
1818, modified by subsequent acts—that of the 9th of Marcli 
1828 as affecting the upper house, and those of the 4tb of June 
1848 and of the 21st of March r88i as affectir^ the lower—and 
is a limited monarchy, with a legislative body of two houses. 
The crown is hereditary in the house of Wittekbach, according 
to the rights of primogeniture, females being excluded from 
succession so long as male agnates of equal birth exist. The 
title of the sover^n is kii^ of Bavaria, that of his presumptive 
heir is crown-prince of Bavaria, and during tiie minority or 
incapacity of the sovereign a regency is declared, which is vested 
in the nearest male agnate capable of ascending the throne. 
Such a regency began on the loth of June 1886, at first for King 
Louis IL, and after the 14th of the same month for King Otto 1 ., 
in the person of the prince regent Luitpold. The executive 
power resides in the king and the responsibility for the govern¬ 
ment of the kingdom in his ministers. The royal family is Roman 
Catholic, and the seat of government is Munich, tlie capital. 

The upper house of the Bavarian parliament (Kammer der 
Reicksrdte) is composed of (i) the princes of the blood royal 
(being of full ige), (2) the ministers of the crown, (3) the arch¬ 
bishops of Munich, Freising and Bamberg, (4) the heads of such 
noble families as were formerly “ immediate ” so long as thej* 
retain their ancient possessions in Bavaria, (5) of a Roman 
Catholic bishop appointed by the king for life, and of the presi¬ 
dent for the time being of the Protestant consistory, (6) of 
hereditary counsellors (Seichsrilte) appointed by the king, and 
(7) of other counsellors appointed by the king for life. The 
lower house (Kammer der Ahgeardneten) or chamber of repre¬ 
sentatives, consists, since 1881, of 159 deputies, in proportion 
of one—reckoned on the cemsus of 1875—to every 31,500 inhabit¬ 
ants. A general election takes place every six years, and, under 
the electoral law of ■ 906, is direct. Qualifications for the general 
body of electors are full age of twenty-five years, Bavarian 
citizenship of one year at least, and discharge of all rates and 
taxes. Parliament must be assembled every three years, but as 
the budget is taken every two years, it is regularly called together 
within that period. No laws affecting the liberty or property of 
the subject can be passed without the sanction of parliament. 

Revenue .—^The following is a fairly typical statement of the 
budget estimates (1902-1903), in marks (»1 shilling sterling);— 


Receipts. 

Mks. 

Direct taxes . . 38,199.000 

Customs and indirect 
taxes . , jp,900.990 

State railways . i84,5;i,ooo 

Posts and tele¬ 
graphs . . 41.665.100 

Forests and agri¬ 
cultural does . 37,395,000 

Imperial assign¬ 
ments . . 62,571.605 


415,28^.695 


=£20,764,135 


Disbursements. 

Mks. 

Civil list . . 5,402,475 

State debt . 51,323,200 

Ministry of the 
Royal house and 
of Foreign dept. . 688,398 

Ministry of justice . 20,6i5.2<)9 
Ministry of interior . 30,035,338 
Public worship and 
education . . 34,667,673 

Minister of finance 6,696,780 
Contribution to im¬ 
perial exchequer . 72,647,090 


222,296,253 

=■£11,114.813 


The public debt amounts to about £95,000,000, of which over 
75 % was incurred for railways. 

Army .—^The Bavarian army forms a sepaiate portion of the 
army of the German empire, with a separate administration, 
but in time of war is under the supreaie command Of the German 
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emperor. The regulations applicable to other sections of the 
whole imperial army are, however, observed. It consists, on a 
peace footing, of three anny corps, ist, 2nd and .prd Royal 
Bavarian (each of two divisions), the headquarters of which 
are in Munich, Nuremberg and Wurzburg respectively. The 
Bavarian army comprises sixty-seven battalions of infantry, 
two battalions of rifles,- ten regiments of cavalry (two. heavy, 
two Ulan and six Chevauxlegers), a squadron of mounted 
infantry (Jager-zu-pjerdt), twelve field- and two foot-artillery 
regiments, three battalions of engineers, three of army service, 
and a balloon section; in all 60,000 men with 10,000 horses. 
In time of war the toW force is trebled. (P. A. A.) 

History 

The earliest known inhabitants of the district afterwards called 
Bavaria were a people, probably of Celtic extraction, who were 
subdued by the Romans just before the opening of the Christian 
era, when colonies were founded among them and their land was 
included in the province of Raetia. During the 5th century it 
was ravaged by the troops of Odoacer and, after being almost 
denuded of inhabitants, was occupied by tribes who, pushing 
along the valley of the Danube, settled there between a,d. 488 
and 520. Many conjectures have been formed concerning the 
race and origin of these people, who were certainly a new and 
composite social aggregate. Most likely they were descendants 
of the Marcomanni, Quad! and Narisci, tribes of the Suevic or 
Swabian race, with possibly a small intermixture of Gothic or 
Celtic elements. They were called Baioarii, Baiowarii, Bawarii 
or Baiuwarii, words derived most proliably from Baja or Baya, 
corruptions of Bojer, and given to them because they came from 
BojMand or Bohemia. Another but less probable explanation 
derives the name from a combination of the old high German 
word uuara, meaning league, and bat, a Gothic word for both. 
The Bavarians are first mentioned in a Frankish document of 
520, and twenty years later Jordanes refers to them as lying east 
of the Swabians. Their country bore some traces of Roman 
influence, and its main boundaries were the F.nns, the Danube, 
the lA!ch and the Alps ; but its complete settlement was a work 
of time. 

The Bavarians soon came under the dominion of the Franks, 
probably without a serious struggle ; and were ruled from 555 
to 788 by dukes of the Agilolfing family, who were 
lanutaa. possibly of Frankish descent. For a century and a 
half a succession of dukes resisted the inroads of 
the Slavs on their eastern frontier, and by the time of Duke 
Theodo 1 ., who died in 717, were completely independent of the 
feeble Frankish kings. When Charles Martel became the virtual 
ruler of the Frankish realm he brought the Bavarians into strict 
dependence, and deposed two dukes successively for contumacy. 
Pippin the Short was equally succes.sful in maintaining his 
authority, and several marriages took place between the family 
to which he belonged and the Agilolfings, who were united in a 
similar manner with the kings of the Lombards. The ease with 
which various risings were suppressed by the Franks gives colour 
to the supposition that they were rather the outcome of family 
quarrels than the revolt of an oppressed people. Between the 
years 739 and 748 the Bavarian law was committed to' writing 
and supplementary clauses were afterwards added, all of which 
bear evident traces of Frankish influence. Thus, while the 
dukedom belongs to the Agilolfing family, the duke must be 
chosen by the people and his election confirmed by the Frankish 
king, to whom he owes fealty. He has a fivefold wergild, 
summons the nobles and clergy for purposes of deliberation, 
calls out the host, adnsnisteis justice and regulates finance. 
There are five noble fa m i li es, possibly representing a former 
division of the people, after whom come the freeborn, and tiien 
the freedmen. The counhy is divided into gam or counties, 
under their counts, who are assisted by judgn responsitfle for 
dedaring the law. 

Christianity had lingend in Bavaria from Roman times; 
but a new era set in when Rupert, bishop of Worms, came to 
the county at the invitation of Duke Theodo I. in 696. He 
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founded several monasteries, and a similar work was also per¬ 
formed by St Emmeian, bishop of Poitiers; with the result 
that before long the bulk of the people professed 
Christianity and relations were established between 
Bavaria and Rome. The 8th century witnessed in¬ 
deed a heathen reaction ; but it was checked ty the arrival in 
Bavaria about 734 of St Boniface, who organized the Bavarism 
church and founded or restored bishoprics at Salzburg, Freising, 
Regensburg and Passau. 

Tossilo 111 ., who became duke of the Bavarians in 749, 
recognized the supremacy of the Frankish king Pippin the Short 
in 7S7, but soon aftergtards refused to furnish a con- _ „ . 

tribution to the war in Aquitaine. Moreover, during 
the early years of the reign of Charlemagne, Tassilo 
gave decisions in ecclesiastical and civil causes in his own name, 
refused to appear in the assemblies of the Franks, and in general 
acted as an independent ruler. His position as possessor of the 
Alpine passes, as an ally of the Avars, and as son-in-law of the 
Lombard king Desiderius, was so serious a menace to the Frank¬ 
ish kingdom that Charlemagne determined to crush him. The 
details of this contest are obscure. Tassilo appears to have done 
homage in 781, and again in 787, probably owing to the presence 
of Frankish armies. But further trouble soon arose, and in 788 
the duke was summoned to Ingetheim, where on a charge of 
treachery he was sentenced to death. He was, however, par¬ 
doned by the king; and he then entered a monastery and 
formally renounced his duchy at Frankfort in 794. The country 
was ruled by Gerold, a brother-in-law of Charlemiq;ne, till 
his death in a battle witli the Avars in 799, when its administrar 
tion was entrusted to Frankish counts and assimilated with 
that of the rest of the tkrolingian empire, while its condition 
was improved by the measures taken by Charlemagne for the 
intellectual progress and material welfare of his realm. The 
Bavarians ofler^ no resistance to the change which thus abol¬ 
ished their dukedom ; and their incorporation with the Frankish 
dominions, due mainly to the unifying influence of the (dturch, 
was already so complete that Charlemagne did not find it 
necessary to issue more than two capitularies dealing especially 
with Bavarian affairs. 

The history of Bavaria for the ensuing century is bound up 
with that of the Carolingian empire. Given at the partition of 
817 to the king of the East Franlb, Louis the German, 
it formed part of the larger territories which werecera- 
confirmed to him in 843 by the treaty of Verdun. 

Louis made Regensburg tire centre of his government, 
and was active in improving the condition of Bavaria, and pro¬ 
viding for its security by numerous campaigns against the Slavs. 
When he divided his possessions in 865 it passed to his eldest son, 
Carloman, who had already undertaken its government, and 
after his death in 880 it formed part of the extensive territori^ 
of the emperor Charles the Fat. Its defence was left by this 
incompetent emperor to Amulf, an illegitimate son of Carloman, 
and it was mainly owing to the support of the Bavarians that 
Amulf was able to take the field against Charles in 887, and to 
secure his own election as German king in the foltowing year. 
Bavaria, which was the centre of the East Frankish kingdom, 
passed in 899 to Louis the Child, during whose reign it was 
constantly ravaged by the Hungarians. The resistance to these 
inroads became gradually feebler, and it is said that on the 
5th of July 907 ^most the whole of the Bavarian race perished 
in battle with these formidable enemies. For the defence of 
Bavaria the mark of Carinthia had been erected on the south¬ 
eastern frontier, and during the reign of Louis the Child tiiis was 
ruled by Liut^Id, count of Scheyem, who possessed large 
domains in Bavaria. He was among those who fell in the great 
fight of 907 ; but his son Amulf, sumamed the Bad, ralliea %e 
remnants of the race, drove back the Hungarians, and was 
chosen duke of the Bavarians in 911, when Bavaria and Cwrinthia 
were united under his rule. Refusing to acknowledge the 
supremacy of the German king Conrad 1 ., he was uMuceessfulty 
attacked by the latter, and in 920 was recognised os duke by 
Conrad’s successor, Henry I., the Fowler, who od^tted hn 

ni. 18 
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right to appoint the bishops, to coin money and to iesae lain. 
A similar conflict took ploM between Amulf's son and successor 
_ Eberhard and Otto the Great; but Eberhard was 

J“**^***less successful than his father, for in 938 he was driven 
from Bavaria, which was given by Otto with reduced 
privileges to the late duke's uncle, Bertold ; and a 
count palatine in the person of Eberhard’s Iwother Amulf was 
s^rpointed to watch the royal interests. When Bertold died in 
947 Otto conferred the duchy upon his own brother Henry, who 
had married Judith, a daughnsr of Duke Amulf. Henry was 
disliked by the Bavarians and his short reign was spent mainly 
in disputes with his people. The ravages of the Hungarians 
ceased after their defeat on the Ledifeld in 955, and the area of 
the duchy was temporarily increased by the addition of certain 
adjacent districts in Italy. In 955 Henry was succeeded by his 
young son Henry, Mimomed the Quarrelsome, who in 974 was 
implicated in a conspiracy against King Otto 11 . The reason for 
this rising was that the king bad granted the duchy of Swabia 
to Henry's enemy, Otto, a grandson of the emperor Otto the 
Great, and had given the new Bavarian East Mark, afterwards 
known as Austria, to Leopold I., count of Balienberg. The 
revolt was, liowever, .soon suppressed : but Henry, who on his 
escape from prison renewed his plots, was formally deposed in 
976 when Bavaria was given to Otto, duke of Swabia. At the 
same time Carinthia was made into a sepaxatc duchy, the office 
of count palatine was restored, and the church was made 
dependent on the king instead of on the duke. Restored in 
985, Henry proved himself a capable ruler by establishing 
internal order, issuii^ important laws and taking measures to 
reform the monasteries. His son and successor, who was chosen 
German king as Henry 11 . in 1003, gave Bavaria to his brother- 
in-law Henry of Luxemburg; aher whose death in 1026 it 
passed successively to Henry, afterwards the emperor Henry III., 
and to another member of the family of Luxemburg, as Duke 
Henry VIL In to6i the empress Agnes, mother of and regent 
for the German king Henry IV., entrusted the duchy to Otto of 
Nordheim, who was deposed by the king in 1070, 
swm when the duchy was grated to Count Welf, a memter 
ttTwtUM. of on influential Bavarian family. In consequence of 
his support of Pope Gregory VII. in his quarrel with 
Henry, Welf lost but subsequently regained Bavaria; and was 
follow^ successively by his sons, Welf II. in iioi, and Henry IX. 
in 1120, both of whom cxercis^ considerable influence among 
the German princes. Henry was succeeded in 1126 by his son 
Henry X., called the Proud, who obtained the duchy of .Saxony 
in 1137. Alarmed at this prince’s power, King (lonrad 111 . 
refusi^ to allow two duchies to remain in the same hands ; and, 
having declared Henry deposed, he bestoured Bavaria upon 
Leopold IV., margrave of Austria. When I.eopold died in 1141, 
the king retained the duchy himself; but it continued to be the 
scene of considerable disorder, and in 1143 he entrusted it to 
Henry II., sumamed Jasomiigott, margrave of Austria. The 
struggle for its possession continued until 1156, when King 
Frederick 1 . in his desire to restore peace to Germany persuaded 
Henry to give up Bavaria to Hei^ the Lion, a son of Duke 
Henry the Proud. 

A new era of government set in when, in consequence of Henry 
being placed uiider the imperial ban in 1180, the duchy was given 
by Frederick I. to Otto, a member of the old Bavariim 
family of Wittelsbach (9.0.), and a descendant of the 
SaeSs. counts of Bcheyem. Ihiring the years fdiowing the 
destruction of the Caroling^ empire the borders of 
Bavaria were continually changing, and for a lengtherred period 
after 955 this process was one of expansion. To the west the 
Ledi still divided Bavaria from Swabia, but on three 
other sides the opportunities for extension had been 
taken advent^ of, and the duchy embraced an area 
of Oonsidetable dimensions north of the IMnube. During the 
later yeanof the rule of the Welfs, however, a contrary tendency 
had Opemted, and the extent of Bavaria had been reduced. The 
immeilM eneegies of Duke Henry the Lion had been devoted to 
his northern rather than his southern duchy, and when the 


dispute over the Bavarian succession was settled in 1136 the 
district between the Eiuis and the Inn had been transferred to 
Austria. The increasing importance of the mark of Styria, 
erected into a duchy in 1180, and the county of 1^1, had 
diminished both the actual and riie relative strength of Bavaria, 
which was now deprived on almost ail sides of oi^rtunities for 
expansion. The neighbouring duchy of Carinthia, the great 
temporal possessions of the archbishop of Salzburg, as well as a 
general tendency to independence on the part of both clerical 
and lay nobles, were additional forces of similar influence. 

When Otto of Wittelsbach was invested with ^varia at 
Altenbuig in September ri8o the duchy was bounded by the 
Bbhmerwald, the Inn, the Alps and the Lech; and 
the [X)wer of the duke was practically confined to his 
extensive private domains around Wittelsbach, Kelheim »*,*,.*" 
and Strautnng. Otto only enjoyed his new dignity for 
three years, and was succeed^ in 1183 by his son Louis 1 ., who 
took a leading part in German affairs during the earlier years of 
the reign of the emperor Frederick II., and was assassinated at 
Kelheim in September 1231. His son Otto II., called the 
Illustrious, was the next dtke, and his loyalty to the Hohen- 
Btaufen caused him to be placed under the papal ban, and 
Bavaria to be laid under an interdict. Like his father, Otto 
increased the area of his lands by purchases; and he had con¬ 
siderably strengthened his hold upon the duchy before he died 
in November 1253. The efforts of the dukes to increase their 
power and to give unity to the duchy had met with a fair measure 
of success; but they were soon vitiated by partitions among 
different members of the family which for 250 years made the 
history of Bavaria little more than a jejune chronicle 
of territorial divisions bringing war and weakness in Sluw*" 
their train. I'he first of these divisions was made in tachy. 
1255 between Louis II. and Henry L, the sons of Duke 
Otto II., who for two years after their father’s death had ruled 
Bavaria jointly; and by it Louis obtained the western part of 
the duchy, afterwards called Upper Bavaria, and 
Henry secured ea.stern or Lower Bavaria. In the 
course of a long reign Louis, who was called the Stem, 
became the most powerful prince in soutbem Germany. He was 
the uncle and guardian of Conradin of Hohenstaufen, and when 
this prince was put to death in Italy in 1268, l/>uis and his brother 
Henry inherited the domains of the Hohenstaufen in Swabia and 
elsewhere. He supported Rudolph, count of Habsburg, in his 
efforts to secure Hie German throne in 1273, married the new 
king's daughter Mechtild, and aided him in campaigns in 
Bohemia and elsewhere. For some years after Louis’ death in 
1294 his sons Rudolph I. and Louis, afterwards the empenir 
Louis IV., ruled their duchy in common ; but as their relations 
were never harmonious a division of Upper Bavaria was made in 
1310, by which Rudolph received the land east of the Isar 
together with the town of Munich, and Louis the district between 
the Isar and the Lech. It was not long, however, before this 
arrangement led to war between the brothers, the outcome of 
which was that in 1317, throe years after he had been chosen 
German king, Louis compelled Rudolph to abdicate, and for 
twelve years ruled alone over the whole of Upper Bavaria. But 
in 1329 a series of events induced him to conclude the treaty of 
Pavia with Rudolph’s sons, Rudolph and Rupert, to whom he 
transfe^ the Palatinate 6f the Rhine, which had been in the 
possession of the Wittelsbach family since 1214, and also a por¬ 
tion of Upper Bavaria north of the Danube, which was afterwards 
called the Upper Palatinate. At the same time it was decided 
that the electoral vote should be exercised by the two lines alter¬ 
nately, and that in the event of either branch of the family tie¬ 
coming extinct the surviving branch should inherit its possessions. 

Henry 1 . of Lower Bavaria spent most of his time in quarrels 
with his brother, with Ottakar II. of Bohemia and .with various 

ecclesiastics. When he died in February 1290 Lower _ 

Bavaria was ruled by his three sons, Otto III., Louis 
III. and Stephen I. Louis died ehflifiess in 1296; 

Steph«t left two sons at his death in tjio, nsunriy, Henry IT. 
and Otto IV., and Otto, who was king oTHungary from 1305 to 
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1308, died in 1312, leaving a son, Henry 111 , Lower Bavaria 
was governed by these three prince until 1333, when Henry III. 
died, followed in 1334 by his cousin Otto; and as both died 
without sons the whole of Lower Bavaria then passed to Henry II. 
Dying in 1339, Henry left an only son, John 1 ., who died childless 
in the followir^ year, when the emperor Louis IV., 
«?(** securing Lower Bavaria for liimself, united the whole 
tasty. oi duchy under his sway. The consolidation of 
Bavaria under Louis lasted for seven years, during 
which the emperor was able to improve the condition of the 
country. When he died in 1347 he left six sons to share his 
possessions, who agreed upon a division of Bavaria in 1349. Its 
history, however, was complicated byits connexion with Branden¬ 
burg, Holland and Tirol, all of which had also been left by 
the emperor to his sons. All the six brothers exercised some 
authority in Bavaria; but tlirec alone left issue, and of these 
the eldest, Louis, margrave of Brandenburg, died in 1361 j 
and two years later was followed to the grave by his only son 
Meinhard, who was childless. The two remaining brothers, 
Stephen 11 . and Albert 1 ., ruled over Bavaria-Landshut and 
Bavaria-Straubing respectively, and when Stephen died in 1375 
his portion of Bavaria was governed jointly by his throe sons. 
In i3f^, when sdl the lines except those of Stephen and Albert 
had died out, an important partition took place, by which the 
greater part of the duchy was divided among Stephen’s three 
sons, Stephen Ill., Frederick and John II., who founded respec¬ 
tively the lines of Ingolstadt, Landshut and Munich. Albert’s 
duchy of Bavaria-Straulnng passed on his death in 1404 to his 
son William If., and in 1417 to his youi^ter son John, who 
resigned the bishopric of U^e to take up his new position. 
When John died in 1425 this family became extinct, and after 
a contest between various claimants Bavaria-Straubing was 
divided between the three remaining branches of the family. 

The main result of the threefold division of 1392 was a suc¬ 
cession of civil wars which led to the temporary eclipse of Bavaria 
as a force in Herman politici. Neighbouring states 
eoa^oB ®'tcroached upon its Ixrrders, and the nobles ignored 
MM. ’ fhe authority of the dukes, who, deprived of the elec¬ 
toral vote, were mainly occupied for fifty years with 
intestine strife. This condition of affairs, however, was not 
wholly harmful. The government of the country and the control 
of the finances passed mainly into the hands of an assembly 
called the Landtag or Landschafi, which had been organized in 
1392. The towns, assuming a certain independence, became 
stroi^ and wealthy as trade increased, and the citizens of 
Munich and Regensburg were often formidable antagonists to 
the dukes. Thus a period of disorder .saw the growth of repre¬ 
sentative institutions and the establishment of a strong civic 
spirit. Stephen III., duke of Bavaria-Ingolstadt, was distin¬ 
guished rather as a soldier than as a statesman; and his rule 
was marked by struggles with various towns, and with his 
isttsthn *^*'°'-**“> J®**" Bavaria-Munich. Dying in 1413 he 
tiwUt*. followed by his son, Louis, called the Bearded, 
a restless and quarrelsome prince, who before liis 
accession had played an important part in the affairs of France, 
where his sister Isabella was the queen of King Charles VL 
About 1417 be became involved in a violent quarrel #ith hU 
cousin, Henry of Bavaria-Landshut, fell under both the papal 
and the imperial ban, and in 1439 was attacked by his son Louis 
the Lame. This prince, who had married a daughter of Frederick 
I. of Hohenzollem, nuugtave of Brandenburg, was incensed at 
the favour shown fay his lather to an illegitimate aon. Aided by 
Albert Achilles, afterwards margrave of Brandenburg, he took 
the elder Louis prisoner and compelled him to abdicate in 1443. 
When Lords the Lame died in 2445 his father came into the power 
of his implacable enemy, Henry of Bavaria-Landshut, and died 
in prison in 1447. The duchy of Bavaria-Ingidstadt passed to 
Heiuy^ who hsid succeeded his hither Frederick as duke of 
Bavana-Landshut in 1393, and whose long reign was almost 
entinly oocupied wifh Hmty feuds. He di^ in July 1450, said 
was tallowed by his aon, Itmit IX. (called the Kioh), and about 
this time Bavaria began taieeover aame of its foraoer inportanoe. 
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Louis IX. expelled the Jews from his duchy, did something for 
the security traders, and improved both Hie administration 
jasrice and the condition of the finances. In 147s be founded 
the university of Ingolstadt, attempted to reform tte memsteries, 
and wa.s successful in a struggle with Albert Achilles of Branden¬ 
burg. On bis death in January 1479 he was succeeded by his son 
Oeorge, also called the Rich; and when George, a faithful 
adherent of the German king Maximilian I., died without sons in 
December 1503, a war broke out for the possession of his'duchy. 

Bavaria-Munich ppsed on the death of John II. in 1397 to tus 
sons Ernest and William III., but they only drained possession of 
their lands after a .strug;le with Stephen of Bavaria-Ingolstadt. 
Both brothers were then engaged in warfare with the other 
branches of the family and with the citizens of Munich. William, 
a loyal servant of the emperor Sigismund, died in 1435, leaving an 
only son, Adolf, who died five years later; and Ernest, distin¬ 
guished for his bodily strength, died in 1438. In 1440 the whole 
of Bavaria-Munich came to Ernest’s son Albert, who had been 
estranged from his fatlier owing to his union with the unfortunate 
Agnes Bemauer (?.».). Albert, whose attempts to reform the 
monasteries earned for him the surname of Pious, was almost 
elected king of Bohemia in 1440. He died in 1460, leaving five 
sons, the two elder of whom, John IV. and Sigismund, reigned in 
common until the death of John in 1463. The tliird brother, 
Albert, who had been educate for the cliurch, joined his brother 
in 1465, and when Sigismund abdicated two years later became 
sole ruler in spite of the claims of his two younger brothers. 
Albert, who was called the Wise, added the district of Abensbeig 
to his possessions, and in 1504 b^me involved in the war which 
broke out for the possession of Bavaria-Landshut on the 
death of George the Rich. Albert’s rival was George’s ttsaae- 
son-in-law, Ruiwrt, formerly bishop of Frriaing, and son ewtoa to 
of Pliilip, count palatine of the Rhine; and the emperor 
Maximilian I., interested as archduke of Austria and 
count of Tirol, interfered in the dispute. Rupert died in 1504, 
and the following year an arrangement was made at the diet of 
Cologne by which the emperor and Philip’s grandson, Otto Henry, 
obtained certain outlying districts, while Albert by securing the 
bulk of George’s possessions united Bavaria under his rule. In 
1506 Albert decreed that the duchy should pass un- 
divided according to the rules of primogeniture, and aim the 
endeavoured in other ways also to consolidate Bavaria. t¥lm amt 
He was partially successful in improving the condition 
of the country ; and in 1.300 Bavaria formed one of the ‘ 
six circles into which Germany was divided for the maintenance 
of peace. He died in March 1.308, and was succeeded by his son, 
William IV., whose mother, Kunigunde, was a daughter of the 
emperor Fr^rick III. In spite of the decree of 1506 William was 
compelled in 1516, after a violent quarrel, to grant a share in the 
government to his brother Louis, an arrangement which lasted 
until the death of Louis in 1545. 

William followed the traditional Wittelsbach policy, opposition 
to the Habsburgs, until in 1534 he made a treaty at Ltnz with 
Ferdinand, king of H ungary and Bohemia. This was strengthened 
in 1.346, when fhe emperor Charles V. obtained the help of the duke 
during the war of the leai^e of Schmalkalden by promising him 
in certain eventualities the succession to the Bohemian throne, 
and the electoral dignity enjoyed by the count palatine of the 
Rhine. William also did much at a critical period to secure 
Bavaria for Catholicism. The reformed doctrines had namam 
made considerable progress in the dudiy when the duke 
obtained from the pope extensive rights over the eitmim 
bishoprics and monasteries, and took measures to re- *■«•'** 
press the reformeni, many of whom were banished ; while the 
Jesuits, wh(Hn he invited into the duchy in 1541, mode the u«u- 
versity of Ingolstadt their headquarters for Gcmany. Wit^m, 
whose death occurred in March 1550, was succeeded by his son 
AlbertIV.,whohadmarried a daughter of Ferdinandof Habsb^, 
afterwards the ranperor Ferdinand I. Eariy in his reign Albert 
made some coacearions to tlm reformers, who were still strong in 
Bavaria; but about 1963 he changed hk attitudOt favoured the 
dscKee of the couacil Ttent, and pressed forward the work of 
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the Counter-Reformation. As education passed by degrees into 
the hands of the Jesuits the progress of Protestantism was 
effectually arrested m Bavaria. Albert IV. wm a great patron of 
art. Ilis court at Munich was the resort of artists of all kinds, and 
the city was enriched with splendid buildings; while artistic 
works were collected from Italy and elsewhere. The expenses of 
a magnificent court led the duke to quarrel with the Landschaft, 
to oppress his subjects, and to leave a great burden of debt when 
he died in October 1579. The succeeding duke was Albert’s son, 
William V. (called the Pious), who was educated by the J esuits and 
was keenly attached to their tenets. He secured thearchbishopric 
of Cologne for his brother Ernest in 1583, and this dignity 
remained in the possession of the family for nearly 200 years. In 
1597 he abdicated in favour of his son Maximilian I., 
and retired into a monastery, where he died in 1626. 
Maximilian found the duchy encumliercd with debt and 
filled with disorder, but ten years of his vigorous rule 
effected a remarkable change. The finances and the 
judicial system were reorganized, a classof dvil servants 
andanationalmilitiafnunded,andseveralsmaIl districts 
were brought under the duke’s authority. The result was a unity 
and order in the duchy which enabled Maximilian to play an im¬ 
portant part in the Thirty Years’ War; during the earlier years 
of which he was so successful as to acquire the Upper Palatinate 
and the electoral dignity which had been enjoyed since 1356 by the 
elder branch of the Wittelsbach family. In spite of suteequent 
reverses these gains were retained by Maximilian at the peace of 
Westphalia in 1648. During the later years of this war Bavaria, 
especially the northern part, suffered severely. In 1632 it was 
invaded by the Swedes, and, when Maximilian violated the treaty 
of Ulm in 1647, was ravaged by the French and the Swedes. 
After repairing this damage to some extent, the elector died at 
Ingulstadt in September 1651, leaving his duchy much stronger 
than he had found it. The recovery of the Upper Palatinate made 
Bavaria compact; the acquisition of the electoral vote made it 
influential; and the duchy was able to play a part in European 
politics which intestine strife had rendered impossible for the past 
four hundred years. (A. W. H.») 

Whatever lustre the international position won by Maximilian 
1 . might add to the ducal house, on Bavaria itself its effect during 
the next two centuries was more dubious. Maxi- 
Vamtni *0"; Ferdinand Maria (1651-1679), who was a 

partod. minor when he succeeded, did much indeed to rejiair 
the wounds caused by the Tliirty Years’ War, en¬ 
couraging agriculture and industries, and building or restoring 
numerous churches and mona.steries. In 1669, moreover, ho 
again called a meeting of the diet, which had been suspended 
since 1612. His good work, however, was largely undone by his 
son Maximilian 11 . Emmanuel (1679-1726), whose far-reaching 
ambition set him warring against the Turks and, on the side of 
France, in the great struggle of the Spanish succession. He 
shared in the defeat at Hoenstiidt on the 13th of August 1704; 
his dominions were temporarily partitioned between Austria 
and the elector palatine, and only restored to him, harried and 
exhausted, at the peace of Baden in 1714. Untaught by Maxi¬ 
milian Emmanuel’s experience, his son, ('harles Albert (1726- 
1745). devoted all his energies to increasing the European 
prestige and power of his house. I’he death of the emperor 
Charles VI. was his opportunity ; he disputed the validity of the 
Pragmatic Sanction which secured the Habsburg succession to 
Maria Theresa, idlied himself with France, conquered Upper 
•Austria, was crowned king of Bohemia M Prague and, in 1742, 
emperor at Frankfort. Tlie price he had to pay, however, was 
the occupation of Bavaria itself by Austtran troops; and, 
though the invasion of Bohemia in 1^44 by Frederick II. of 
Prussia enabled him to return to MunKh, at his death on the 
20th of January 1745 it was left to his successor to make what 
terms he could for the recovery of his dominions. Maximilian 
III. Joseph (i 74 S~t 777 )> by tiie peace of Filssen signed on the 
:2nd of April t74S, obtsuned the restitution of his dominions in 
return for a formid acknowledgment of the Pragmatic Sanction. 
He was a man of enlightenment, did much to encourage agri¬ 


culture, industries and the exploitation of the mineral wealth of 
the country, founded the Academy of Sciences at Munich, and 
abolished the Jesuit censorship of the press. At his deatli, 
without issue, on the 30th of December 1777, the Bavarian line 
of the Wittelsbachs became extinct, and the succession passed 
to Charles Theodore, the elector palatine. After a separation of 
four and a half centuries, the Palatinate, to which the 
duchies of Jiilich and Berg had been added, was 
reunited with Bavaria. So great an accession olatiaata. 
strength to a neighbouring state, whose ambition she 
had so recently had j ust reason to fear, was intolerable to Austria, 
which laid claim to a number of lordships—forming one-third of 
the whole Bavarian inheritance—as lapsed fiefs of Bohemian, 
Austrian, and imperial crowns. These were at once occupied by 
Austrian troops, with the secret consent of Charles Theodore 
himself, who was without legitimate heirs, and wished to obtain 
from the emperor the elevation of liis natural children to the 
status of princes of the Empire. The protests of the next heir, 
Charles, duke of Zweibriiclwn (Deux-Ponts), supported by the 
king of Prussia, led to the war of Bavarian succession. By the 
peace of 'reschen (May 13th, 1779) the Inn quarter was ceded to 
Austria, and the succession secured to Charles of Zweibriicken. 
For Bavaria itself Charles Theodore did less than nothing. He 
felt himself a foreigner among foreip;ners, and his favourite 
scheme, the subject of endless intrigues with the Austrian 
cabinet and the immediate cause of Frederick II.’s League of 
Princes (Fursienbund) of 1785, was to exchange Bavaria for the 
Austrian Netherlands and the title ot king of Burgundy. For the 
rest, the enlightened internal policy of his predecessor was 
abandoned. The fimds of the suppressed order of Jesus, which 
Maximilian Joseph had destined for the reform of the educational 
system of the country, were used to endow a province of the 
knights of St John of J erusalem, for the purpose of combating the 
enemies of the faith. The government was inspired by the 
narrowest clericalism, which culminated in the attempt to 
withdraw the Bavarian bishops from the jurisdiction of the great 
German metropolitans and place them .directly under that of the 
pope. On the eve of the Revolution the intellectual and social 
condition of Bavaria remained that of the middle ages. 

In 1792 the revolutionary armies overran the Palatinate ; in 
1795 the French, under Moreau, invaded Bavaria itself, advanced 
to Munich—where they were received with joy by the 
long-suppressed Libends—and laid siege to Ingolstadt. 

Charles Theodore, who had done nothing to prevent 
or to resist the invasion, fled to Saxony, leaving a 
regency, the members of which signed a convention with Moreau, 
by which he granted an armistice in return for a heavy contribu¬ 
tion (September 7th, 1796). Immediately afterwards he was 
forced to retire. 

Between the French and the Austrians, Bavaria was now in 
an evil case. Before the death of Charles Theodore (Februar\- 
i6th, 1799) the Austrians had again occupied tire country, 
preparatory to renewing the war with France. Maximilian IV. 
Joseph (of Zweibrucken), the new elector, succeeded to a difficult 
inheritance. Though his own sympathies, and those of his all- 
powerful minister. Max Josef von Montgelas (q.v.), were, if 
anything, French rather than Austrian, the state of the Bavarian 
finances, and the fact that the Bavarian troops were scattered 
and disorganized, placed him helpless in the hands of Austria : 
on the 2nd of December 1800 the Bavarian arms were involved 
in the Austrian defeat at Hohenlinden, and Moreau once more 
occupied Munich. By the treaty of Lun6ville (February 9th, 
i8ot) Bavaria lost the Palatinate and the duchies of Zweibrucken 
and jiilich. 

In view of the scarcely disguised ambitions and intrigues of 
the Austrian court, Montgelas now believed that the interests of 
Bavaria lay in a frank Chance with the French re- 
public ; he succeeded in overcoming the reluctantie of ipthmea. 
Maximilian Joseph; and, on the 24th of August, a 
separate treaty of peace wid alliance with France was signed at 
Paris. By the thi^ article of this the First Consul undertook 
to see that the compensation promised under the 7th article 
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ol the treaty of Luniville for the territory ceded on the left bank 
of the Rhine, should be carried out at the expense of the Empire 
in the manner most agreeable to Bavaria (de Martens, Recueil, 
vol. vii. p. 365). In 1803, accordingly, in the territorial re¬ 
arrangements consequent on Napoleon’s suppression of the 
ecclesiastical states, and of many free cities of the Empire, 
Bavaria received the bishoprics of Wurzburg, Bamberg, Augs¬ 
burg and Freisingen, part of that of Passau, the territories of 
twelve abbeys, and seventeen cities and villages, the whole 
forming a compact territory which more than compensated for 
the loss of her outlying provinces on the Rhine.^ Montgelas’ 
ambition was now to raise Bavaria to the rank of a first-rate 
power, and he pursued tliis object during the Napoleonic epoch 
with consummate skill, allowing fully for the preponderance of 
France—so long as it lasted—^but never permitting Bavaria to 
sink, like so many of the states of the confederation of the 
Rhine, into a mere French dependency. In the war of 1805, in 
accordance with a treaty of alliance signed at Wurzburg on the 
a3rd of September, Bavarian troops, for the first time since 
Charles VII., fought side by side with the French, and by the 
treaty of Pressburg, signed on the 26th of December, the princi¬ 
pality of Kichstadt, the margraviate of Burgau, the lordship of 
Vorarlberg, the countships of Hohenems and Kbnigsegg-Rothen- 
fels, the lordships of Argcn and Tetnang, and the city of Lindau 
with its territory were to be added to Bavaria. On the other 
hand Wurzburg, obtained in 1803, was to be ceded by Bavaria 
to the elector of Salzburg in exchange for Tirol. By the 1st 
article of the treaty the emperor acknowledged the assumption 
by the elector of the title of king, as Maximilian 1 .- The price 
which Maximilian had reluctantly to pay for this accession of 
dignity was the marriage of his daughter Augusta with Eugtoc 
Bcauharnais. 

For the internal constitution of Bavaria also the French 
alliance had noteworthy consequences. Maximilian himself 
was an “ enlightened ” prince of the j8th-century ty^, whose 
tolerant principles had already grievously offended his clerical 
subjects ; Montgelas was a firm believer in drastic reform 
“ from above,” and, in 1803, had discussed with the rump of 
the old estates the question of reforms. But the revolutionary 
c hanges introduced by the constitution proclaimed on the ist of 
May 1808 were due to the direct influence of Napoleon. A clean 
sweep was made of the medieval polity surviving in the somnolent 
local diets and corporations. In place of the old system of 
privileges and exemptions were set equality before the law, 
universal liability to taxation, abolition of serfdom, security of 
fjerson and property, liberty of conscience and of the press. A 
representative assembly was created on paper, based on a narrow 
franchise and with very limited powers, but was never summoned. 

In 1809 Bavaria was again engaged in war with Austria on 
the side of France, and ly the treaty signed at Paris on the 
28th of February 1810 ceded southern Tirol to Italy and some 
small districts to Wurttemberg, receiving as compensation 
parts of Salzburg, the quarters of the Inn and Hausriick and 
the principalities of Bayreuth and Regensburg. So far the policy 
of Montgelas had been brilliantly successful; but the star of 
Napoleon had now reached its zenith, and already the astute 
opportunist had noted the signs of the coming change. The 
events of 1812 followed; in 1813 Bavaria was summoned to 
join the alliance against Napoleon, the demand being passionately 
backed by the crown prince Louis and by Marshal Wrede; on 
the 8th of October was signed the treaty of Ried, by 
giUy' “ which Bavaria threw in her lot with the Allies. Mont¬ 
gelas announced to the French ambassador that he 
had been compeUed teaiporarily to bow before the storm, adding 
“ Bavaria has need of France.” (For Bavaria’s share in the 
war see Napoleonic Camfaicms.) 

Immediatdy after the fint peace of Paris (1814), Bavaria 
ceded to Austria Ttnfl uid Vorarlberg; by the congress of 

> See R$eis dt la difiutation de Vempire . , . dd fivr. tSoj, &c., 
S II. vol. vii. p. 4S3 of G. F. de Martens, RecueU dts TttHli, &c. 
(Gottingiie, 1*31). 

° Text in de Martens’ Renuil, viii. p. 388. 
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Vienna it was decided that she was to add to these the greater 
part of Salzburg and the quarters ol the Inn and Hausriick, 
receiving as compensation, besides Wiirzbuig and 
Aschaffenburg, the Palatinate on the left bonk of the jj^**"* 
Rhine and certain districts of Hesse and of the former Auetrit. 
abbacy of Fulda. Butwith the collapse of France the old 
fear and jealousy of Austria had revived in full force, and Bavaria 
only agreed to these cessions (treaty of Munich,- April r6th, 
1816) on Austria promising that, in the event of tire powers ignor¬ 
ing her claim to the Baden succession in favour of that of the 
line of the counts of Uochberg, she should receive also the 
Palatinate on the right bank of the Rhine. The question was 
thus left open, the tension between the two powers remained 
extreme, and war was only averted by the authority of the 
Grand Alliance. At the congress of Aix (1818) the question of 
the Baden succession was settled in favour of the Hochberg line, 
without the compensation stipulated for in the treaty of Munich ; 
and by the treaty of Frankfort, signed on behalf of ^e four great 
powers on the 20th of July 1819, tl>e territorial questions at 
issue between Bavaria and Austria were settled, in spite of the 
protests of the former, in the general sense of the arrangement 
made at Vienna. A small strip of territory was added, to connect 
Bavaria with the Palatinate, and Bavarian troops were to garrison 
the federal fortress of Mainz. 

Meanwhile, on the ist of February 1817, Montgelas had been 
dismissed; and Bavaria had entered on a new era of constitutional 
reform. This implied no breach with the European 
policy of the fallen minister. In the new German ^m**/**" 
confederation Bavaria had assumed the role of de- idit, 
fender of the smaller states against the ambitions of 
Austria and Prussia, and Montgelas had dreamed of a Bavarian 
hegemony in Soutli Germany similar to that of Prussia in the 
north. It was to obtain popular support for this policy and for 
tire Bavarian claims on Baden that the crown prince pressed 
for a liberal constitution, the reluctance of Montgelas to concede 
it being the cause of his dismissal. On the 26th of May 1818 the 
constitution was proclaimed. Ilic- parliament wa.s to consi.si 
of two houses; the first comprising tlic great hereditary land- 
owners, government officials and nominees of the crown; the 
second, elected on a very narrow franchise, representatives 
of the small land-owners, the towns and the peasants. By 
additional articles the cqualitt' of religions was guaranteed 
and the rights of Protestants safeguarded, concessions which 
were denounced at Rome as a breach of the tk)ncordat, which 
had been signed immediately before. The result of the con¬ 
stitutional experiment hardly justified the royal expectations; 
the parliament was hardly opened (February 5th, 1819) before 
the doctrinaire radicalism of some of its members, culminating 
in the demand that the army should swear allegiance to the 
constitution, so alarmed the king, that he appealed to Austria 
and Germany, undertaking to carry out any repressive measures 
they might recommend. Prussia, however, refused to approve 
of any eoup d'itat ; the parliament, chastened by the conscious¬ 
ness that its life depended on the goodwill of the king, moderated 
its tone; and Maximilian ruled till his death as a model con¬ 
stitutional monarch,—On the 13th of October 1825, he was 
I succeeded by his son, Louis I., an enlightened patron of the arts 
and sciences, who transferred the university of Landshut to 
Munich, which, by his magnificent taste in building, he trans¬ 
formed into one of the most beautiful cities of the continent. 
The earlier years of his reign were marked by a liberal spirit and 
the reform, especially, of the financial administration; but the 
revolutions of 1831 frightened him into reaction, which was 
accentuated by the opposition of the parliament to his ex¬ 
penditure on building and works of art. In 1837 the Ultra- 
montanes came into power with Karl von Abel (1788-1859) 
as prime minister. The Jesuits now gained the upper hand ; 
one by one the liberal provisions of the constitution were modified 
or annulled; the Protestants were harried and oppressed ; and 
a rigorous censorship forbade any free discussion of internal 
politics. The collapse of this r%imc was due, not to popular 
agitation, but to the resentment of Loun at the clerical 
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oppoiition to the in/luence of ius mistress, Lola Muntez. On the 
t7th of February 1847, Abel was dismissed, for publishing his 
y . memorandum against the proposal to naturalize Lola, 
Measw. ’"'h" Ir^woman; and the Protestant Oeoig 

Ludwig von Maurer {g.v.) took his place. The new 
ministiy granted the certificate of naturalization; but riots, 
in which iiltnunontane professors of the university took part, 
were the result. The professors were deprived, the parliament 
dissolved, and, on the 27th of November, the ministry dismissed. 
Lula Muntez, created Countess Landsfeld, was supreme in the 
state; and the new minister. Prince Ludwig von Oettingcn- 
tVallerstein (1791-1870), in spite of his efforts to enlist Liberal 
sym parity by appeals to pan-German patriotism, was powerless 
to form a stable government. His cabinet was known as the 
“ Lolaministerium ”; in February 1848, stimulated by the 
news from Paris, riots broke out against the counte.ss ; on the 
iith of March the king dismissed Oettingen, and on the aoth, 
realizing the force of public opinion against him, abdicated in 
favour of his son, Maximilian 11 . 

Before his abdication Louis had issued, on the 6th of Marcli, a 
proclamation promising tlie zealous co-of)cration of the Bavarian 
AaU- itt the work of German freedom and 

'^®*ty. To the spirit of this Maximilian was faithful, 
policy. accepting the authority of the central government 
at Frankfort, and (19th of December) sanctioning the 
official promulgation of the laws passed by the German parlia¬ 
ment. But Prussia was hencefor^ the enemy, not Austria. In 
refusing to agree to the offer of the imperial crown to Frederick 
Willi^ IV., Maximilian had the support of his parliament. 
In withholding his assent to the new German constitutjon, 
by which Austria was excluded from the Confederation, he ran 
indeed counter to the sentiment of his people; but by this time 
the back of the revolution was broken, and in the events which 
led to the humiliation of Prussia at Olmvitz in 1851, and the 
re.storation of the old diet of the Confederation, Bavaria was 
safe in CMting in her lot with Austria (see Gkkmanv; History). 
fhe guiding spirit in this anti-Prussian policy .which characterized 
Bavarian statesmanship up to the war of 1866, was Ludwig 
Kart Heinrich vender Pfordten (1811-1880), who became minister 
for foreign affairs on the 19th of April 1849. His idea for the 
ultimate solution of the question of the balance of power in 
f.iermany was the so-called Trias, i.e. a league of the Khenish 
.states as a counterpoise to the preponderance of Austria and 
Prussia. In internal affairs his ministry was characterized liy 
a reactionary policy less severe than elsewhere in Germany, 
which led none the less from 1854 onward to a struggle with the 
parliament, which ended in the dismissal of Pfordten's ministry 
on the 27th of March 1859. He was succeeded by Karl Freiherr 
von Schrenk auf Notzing (1806-1884), an official of Liberal 
tendencies who had been Bavarian representative in the diet 
of the Confederation. Important reforms were now introduced, 
including the separation of the judicial and executive powers 
Md the dmwing up of a new crimirud code. In foreign affairs 
Schrenk, like his predecessor, aimed at safeguarding tlic in¬ 
dependence of Bavaria, and supported the idea of superseding 
the actual constitutiem of the Confederation by a supreme 
directory, in which Bavaria,as leader of the purely German states, 
would h(dd the balance between Prussia and Austria. Bavaria 
accordingly exposed the Prussian proposals for the reorganiza¬ 
tion of the Confederation, and one of the last acts of King 
Mwimilian was to take a conspicuous part in the assembly of 
princes summoned to Frankfurt in 1863 by the emperor Francis 
Joseph (see Gkrhany). 

Maxirniliat) was succeeded on the loth of March 1864 by his j 
son ^uis II., a youth of c^hteen. Tire government was at first 
carried on by Schrenk and Pfordten in concert. Sdirenk soon 
retired, when the Bavarian government found it necessary, in 
order to raiuntain ite position in the Prussian ZoUterein, to 
become a party to the Prussian commercial treaty with Fiance, 
signed in i86a. In the complicated Schleswig-Holstein question 
^.0.) Bavaria, under Pfordten's guidance, consistently opposed 
Prussia, and headed the lesser states in their support of Frederick 


of Augustenbuig against the policy of the two great German 
powers. Finally, in the war of 1866, in spite of Bismarck’s 
efforts to secure her neutrality, Bavaria sided actively with 
Austria. 

The rapid victory of the Prussians and the wise moderation 
of Bismarck paved tire way for a complete revolution in Bavaria’s 
relation to Prussia and the German question. The 
South German Confederation, contemplated by the with 
6th article of the treaty of Prague, never came into Ofwi 
being ; and, though Prussia, in order not prematurely Bmpito. 
to excite the alarm of France, opposed the suggestimi that the 
southern states should join the North German Confederation, 
the bonds of Bavaria, as of the other southern states, with the 
north, were strengthened by an offensive and defensive alliance 
mth Prussia, as the result of Napoleon’s demand for “ compensa¬ 
tion ” in the Palatiruite. This was signed at Berlin on the 22nd 
of August 1866, on the same day as the signature of the formal 
treaty of peace between the two countries. The separatist 
ambitions of Bavaria were thus famally given up; she had no 
longer “ need of France ”; and in the war of 1870-71, the 
Bavarian army marched, under the command of the Prussian 
crown prince, against tlie common enemy of Germany. It was 
on the proposal of King Louis II. that ^e imperial crown was 
offered to King William. 

This was preceded, on the 23rd of November 1870, by the 
signature of a treaty between Bavaria and the North German 
Confederation. By this instrument, though Bavaria became an 
integral part of the new German empire, she reserved a larger 
measure of sovereign independence than any of the other con¬ 
stituent states. Thus she retained a separate diplomatic .service, 
military administration, and postal, telegraph and railway 
systems. The treaty was ratified by the Bavarian chaml)ers 
on the 2ist of January 1871, though not without considerable 
opposition on the part of the so-called “ patriot" party. Their 
hostility jras increatted by the Kulturkam/if, due to the pn)mulga- 
tion in 1870 of the dogma of papal infallibility, Munich Uni¬ 
versity, where Dollingcr {q.v.) was professor, became the centre 
of the opposition to the new dogma, and the “ old Catholics ” 
(q.v.) were protected by the king and the government. The 
federal law expelling the Jesuits was proclaimed in Bavaria on 
the 6tli of September 1871 and was extended to the Redemp- 
torists in 1873. On the 31st of March 1871, moreover, the bonds 
with the rest of the em[Mrc had been drawn closer by the 
acceptance of a number of laws of the North German Confedera¬ 
tion, of which the most important was the new criminal code, 
which was finally put into force in Bavaria in 1879. Ihc 
opposition of the “ patriot ” party, however, reinforced by the 
strot^ Catholic sentiment of the country, continued powerful, 
and it was only the steady support given hy the king to suc¬ 
cessive Liberal ministries that prevented its finding disastrous 
expression in the parliament, where it remained in a greater or 
less majority till 1887, and has since, as the “ centre,” continued 
to form the most compact party in on assembly made up of 
" groups.” 

Meanwhile the royal dreamer, whose passion for building palaces 
was becoming a serious drain on the treasury, had been declared 
insane, and, on the 7th of June 1886, the heir-presumptive. 
Prince lAiitpold, was proclaimed regent. Six days later, on the 
13th of June, lA)uis committed suicide. His brother, Otto 1 ., 
Iteing also insane, the regency was confirmed to Prince LuitpcM. 

Since 1871 Bavaria Im shared to the full in the marvellous 
development of Germany ; but her “ particularism,” founded 
on traditional racial and religious antagonism to the Prussians, 
was hy no means dead, though it exlulnted itself in no more 
dangerous form than the prohibition, reissued in 1900, to display 
any but the Bavarian flag on public buildings on the emperor’s 
birthday ; a provision which has been since so far modified as 
to allow the Bavarian and imperial flags to be hung side by side. 

Actmokities.—A fDHumsNAi Reva (44 vols., Munich, 1763-1900); 
C. T. Rudhart, AtUetIt GeschiclUe JSayems (Hamburg, 1841); A. 
Quitzmann, AMaminung. Ursift, und iUcile Creschkhtodcr Bairmwen 
(Munich, 1857), and 'Dip MeM Gpukickri ipr Bidpm bit pit 
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(Bnmsrwick, >873): S. Rieder, GesckuiuBa)itrm(GoiiM, 1878-1809); 
Ad. Brecher, borsMung itr ttsckiMUhtn EtiimicMu»g des bay- 
rischen Staatsgebieis, map (Berlin, 1890); E. Rosenthal, Gesckichie 
dcs Gerickiswesens utid der Verwaltungsarganisation Baytms (Wilr*- 
btirg, >889); A. BiKhner, GesfkiekU von Baitrn (Munich, 1830- 
1853); ForsakwHgen mr Gesckickte Bayems, edited by K. von 
Rcinhardstottncr (Berlin, 1897 lol.). Much valuable detail will be 
found in the lives of Bavarian princes and statesmen in the Ailgetmine 
deutsche Biograpkie (l,eipzig, iSyf^igoit in progr.) (W. A. P.) 

BAVENO, a town of Pietoont, Italy, in the province of 
Novara, on the west shore of Lago Maggiore, 13 m. N.N.W. of 
Arona by rail. Pop. (1901) 2502. It is much frequented as a 
resort in spring, summer and autumn, and has many beautiful 
villas. To the north-west are the famous red granite quarries, 
which have supplied the columns for the cathedral of Milan, 
the church of S. Paolo fuori le Mura at Rome, the Galleria 
Vittorio Emanuele at Milan, and other important buildings. 

BAWBEE (of very doubtful or%in, the most plausible con¬ 
jecture being that the word is a corruption from the name of 
the mint master Sillcbawby, by whom they were first issued, 
c. 1541), the Scottish name for a halfpenny or other small coin, 
and hence used of money generally. A writer in 1573, quoted 
in Tytler’s History oj Scotland, speaks of “a coin called a 
bawbee, . . . which is in value English one penny and a 
quarter.” The word was sometimes written “ babie,” and has 
therefore been identified merely with a “ baby coin,” but this 
etymology is less probable. 

BAXTER, ANDREW (1686-1750), Scottish metaphysician, | 
was born in Aberdeen and educated at King’s College. lie 
maintained himself by acting a.s tutor to noblemen’s sons. 
From 1741 to 1747 he lived with Lord Blantyre and Mr Hay of 
Drumraelzier at Utrecht, and made excursions in Flanders, 
Fr.oncc and Germany. Returning to Scotland, he lived at 
Whittingehame. near Edinburgh, till his death in 1750. At Spa 
he had met John Wilkes, then twenty years of age, and formed 
a lasting friendship with him. His chief work. An Inquiry into 
the Nature of the Human Soul (editions 1733, 1737 and 1745 ; 
with appendix added in 1750 in answer to an attack in Mac- 
laurin’s Account of Sir I. Netvton's Philosophical Discoveries, and 
dedication to John Wilkes), examines the properties of matter. 
The one essential property of matter is its inactivity, vis inertiae 
(accepted later by Monboddo). All movement in matter is, 
therefore, cau.sed liy .some immaterial force, namely, God. But 
the movements of the Inidy are not analogous to the movements 
of matter ; they are caused by a special immaterial force, the 
soul. The soul, as being immaterial, is immortal, and its con¬ 
sciousness does not depend upon its connexion with the body. 
The argument is supported by an analysis of the phenomena of 
dreams, which are ascribed to direct spiritual influences. Lastly 
Baxter attempted to prove that matter is finite. His work is an 
attack on Toland’s Letters to Serena (1704), which argued that 
motion is essential to matter, and on L(x;ke and Berkeley. His 
criticism of Berkeley (in the second volume) Is, however, based 
on the common misinterpretation of his theory (see Berkeley). 
Sir Leslie Stephen speaks of him as a curious example of " the 
effects of an exploded metaphysics on a feeble though ingenious 
intellect.” 

Beside the Inquiry, Baxter wrote Matho sive Cosmotheoria 
Puerilis (an exposition in l^itin of the elements of aiStronomy 
written for his pupils—editions in English 1740, 1745 and 1765, 
with one dialogue re-written); Evidence of Reason in Proof of 
the Immortality of the Soul (^blished posthumously from MSS. 
by Dr Duncan in 1779). 

See Hie in Bingrapkia BrUcmnica ; McCosh's Scotlisk Philosopky, 
pp. 4 * 40 

BAXTER, RICHARD (1625-1691), Engli'tb puritan divine, 
called by Dean Stanley “ the chief of Engli^ Protestant School- 
men,” was bom at Rowton, in SiropBiuTe, at the house of his 
maternal grandfather, in November (probably the 12th} 1615. 
His anceston had been gentlefolk, but his father had nduced 
hims^ to hatd straits by loose living. About Hie time of 
Richard’s birth, however, he changed decisively for the better, 
like boy’s early edtieatHm was poor, being mainly in the hands 
Of the SUterate and dissolute deigi' and readers who bdd the 


neighbouring livings at that time. He was betttf served by 
Jolm Owen, roaster of Hie fete school at Wroxetar, where he 
studied from about 1629 to 1633, and made fair progress in 
Latin. On Owen’s advice he did not |»oceed to Oxford (a step 
which he afterwards regretted), but went to Ludlow (ilastle to 
read with Richard Wickstead, the council's chaplain there. 
Wickstcad neglected his pupil entirely, but Bucter’s eager mind 
found abundant nourishment in the great library at the castle. 
He was persuaded—against his will—^to turn his attention to a 
court life, and he went to London under the. patrooage of Sir 
Henry Herbert, master of the revels, to follow that eoitnie; but 
he very soon returned home with a fixed resolve—confirmed by 
the death of his mother—to study divinity. After three roentfas’ 
schodimastering for Owen at Wroxeter he read theology, and 
especially the schoolmen, with Francis Garbel, the local clergy¬ 
man. About this time (1634) he met Joseph Symonds and 
Waiter Cradock, two famous Nonconformists, whose piety and 
fervour influenced him considerably. In 1638 be was nominated 
to the mastership of the free grammar school, Dudley, in which 
place he commenced his ministry, having been ordained and 
licensed by John ITiomborough, bishop of Worcester. His 
success as a preacher was, at &s early period, not very great; 
but he was soon transferred to Bridgnorth (Shropshire), where, 
as assistant to a Mr Madstard, he established a reputation for 
the vigorous discharge of the duties of his office. 

He remained at Bridgnorth nearly two years, during which 
time he took a special interest in the controversy relating to 
Nonconformity and the Church of England. He soon, on some 
points, especially matters of discipline, became alienated from 
the Church ; ami after the requirement of what is called “ the 
el cetera oath,” he rejected episcopacy in its English form. He 
could not, however, be called more than a moderate Noncon¬ 
formist ; and .such he continued to be throughout his life. 
Though ctimmonly denominated a Presbyterian, he had no 
exclusive attaclunent to Presbyterianism, and often manifested 
a willingness to accept a modified Episcopalianlsm. All forms 
of church government were r^rded by him as subservient to 
the true purposes of religion. 

One of Hie first measures of the Long Parliament was to effect 
the reformation of the clergy ; and, with this view, a committee 
was appointed to receive complaints against them. Among the 
complainants were the inhabitants of Kidderminster, a town 
whidi had become famous for its ignoranix; and depravity. 
This state of matters was so clearly proved that an arrangement 
was agreed to on the part of the vicar (Dance), by which he 
ailow^ £60 a year, out of his income of £300, to a preacher who 
should be chosen by certain trustees. Baxter was invited to 
deliver a sermon before the peofiie, and was unanimouHy dected 
as the minister of the place. This happened in April 1641, when 
he was twenty-six years of age. 

His ministry continued, with very considerable interruptians, 
for about nineteen years; and during that time he accomplished 
a work of reformation in Kidderminster and the neighboin-hood 
which is as notable as anything of the kind upon reoord. Civilized 
behaviour succeeded to brutality of manners •, and, whereas the 
professors of religion had been but small exceptions to the mass, 
the unrdigious people became the exceptions in their turn. 
He formed Hie ministers in the country around him into an 
association for the better fulfilment of the dnHes of their cdling, 
uniting them together irrespei^tive of their difierenots aa Presby¬ 
terians, Episco(Mdian6 and Independents. The spirit in which 
he act^ may be judged of from The. Refomui Pastor, a book 
published in relation to the general ministeriai efforts he pro¬ 
moted. It drives home the sense of clerical responsibility with 
extraordinary power. 'Dte result of his action is that, to this 
day hk memory is cherished as that of the true sipoiiHe the 
district where be laboured. 

The interruptions to which his KidderminstO' hie was subjected 
arose from the enndhioD of things occasioned by Hie dvil war. 
Baxter blamed both parties, but Worcestershire was a cavalier 
county, and a man in his position was, while the war continued, 
exposed to annoyance and danger in a {dace like Kidderminster. 
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He therefore removed to Gloucester, and afterwards (1643- 
1645) settled in fovent^, where he preached regularly both to 
the garrison ami the citizens. After the battle of Naseby he 
took the situation of chaplain to Colonel Whalley’s regiment, 
and continued to hold it till February 1647. During these 
stormy years he wrote his Aphorisms of Justification, which on its 
appearance in 1649 excited great controversy. 

Baxter's coimexion with the Parliamentary army was a very 
characteristic one. He joined it that he might, if possible, 
counteract the growth of the sectaries in that field, and maintain 
the cause of constitutional government in opposition to the 
republican tendencies of the time. He regretted that he had not 
previously accepted an offer of Cromwell to become chaplain to 
the Ironsides, being confident in his power of persuasion under 
the most difficult circumstances. His success in converting tlie 
soldiery to his views does not seem to have been very great, but 
he preserved his own consistency and fidelity in a remarkable 
degree. By public disputation and private conference, as well 
as by preaching, he enforced his doctrines, both ecdesiastical 
and political, and shrank no more from urging what he conceived 
to be the truth upon the most powerful officers than he did from 
instructing the meanest followers at the camp. Cromwell dis¬ 
liked his loquacity and shunned his society ; but Baxter having 
to preach before him after he had assumed the Protectorship, 
chose for his subject the old topic of the divisions and distractions 
of the church, and in sulisequent interviews not only opposed 
him about liberty of conscience, but spoke in favour of the 
monarchy he had subverted. There is a striking proof of Baxter’s 
insight into character in his account of what happened under 
these circumstances. Of Cromwell he say.s, “ 1 saw that what 
he learned must be from himself." It is worthy of notice that 
this intercourse with Cromwell occurred when Baxter was 
summoned to London to assist in settling “ the fundamentals of 
religion,” and made the memorable declaration, in answer to the 
objection that what he had proposed as fundamental “ might be 
subscribed by a Papist or Socinian,"—“ So much the better, and 
so much the fitter it is to he the matter of concord.” In 1647 
he was staying at the home of laidy Rouse of Rouse-Lench, and 
there, in much physical weakness, wrote a great part of his 
famous work. The Saints' Everlasting Rest (1650). On his 
recovery he returned to his charge at Kidderminster, where he 
also became a prominent political leader, his sensitive conscience 
leading him into conflict with almost every one of the contending 
parties in state and church. His conduct now, as at all times, 
did “ credit to his conscientiousneas rather than to his wisdom.” 

After tlie Restoration in 1660 Baxter, who had helped to bring 
about that event, settled in London. He preached there till the 
Act of Uniformity took effect in 1662, and was employed in seek¬ 
ing for such terms of comprehension as would have permitted the 
moderate di.ssenters with whom he acted to have remained in the 
Church of England. In this hope he was sadly disappointed. 
There was at that time on the part of the rulers of the church no 
wish for such comprehension, and their object in the negotiations 
that took place was to excuse the breach of faith which their 
rejection of all reasonable methods of concession involved, "nje 
chief good that resulted from the Savoy conference was the 
production of Baxter’s Reformed Liturgy, a work of remarkable 
excellence, though it was cast aside without consideration. The 
same kind of reputation which Baxter had obtained in the country 
he secured in the larger and more important circle of the metr^ 
polls. The power of his preaching was universally felt, and his 
capacity for business placed him at the head of his pe^y. _ He 
had bera made a king’s chaplain, and was offered the bislu^ric of 
Hereford, but he could not accept the offer without virtually 
assenting to things as they were. This he could not do, and after 
his refusiU he was not allowed, even before the passing of the Act 
of Uniformity, to be a curate in Kidderminster, though he was 
willing to serve that office gratuitously. Bishop Morley even 
prohlffited him finm preaching in the diocese of Worcester. 
Baxter, however, founcl much consolation in his marriage on the 
34th of September i66t with Miugaret Charlton, a woman like- 
minded with himself. &e died in x68i. 
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From the ejectment of 1662 to the indulgence of 1687, Baxter's 
life was constantly disturbed by persecution of one kind or 
another. He retired to Acton in Middlesex, for the purpose of 
quiet study, and was dragged thence to prison for keeping a 
conventicle. The mittimus was pronounced illegal and irregular, 
and Baxter procured a habeas corpus in the court of common 
pleas. He was taken up for preaching in London after the 
licences granted in 1672 were recalled by the king. The meeting¬ 
house which he had built for himself inOxendon Street was closed 
against him after he had preached there but once. He was, in 
iMo, seized in liis house, and conveyed away at the risk of his 
life ; and though he was released that he might die at home, his 
books and goods were distrained. He was. in 1684, carried three 
times to the sessions house, being scarcely able to stand, and 
without any apparent cause was made to enter into a bond for 
£400 in security for his good behaviour. 

But his worst encounter was with the chief justice. Sir George 
Jeffreys, in May 1685. He bad been committed to the king’s 
bench prison on the ridiculous cliarge of libelling the Church in 
his Paraphrase on the Neie Testament, and was tried before 
Jeffreys on this accusation. The trial is well known as among the 
most brutal perversionsof justice which haveoccurred in England, 
though it must be remembered that no authoritative report of the 
trial exists. If the partisan account on which tradition is based 
is to be accepted, it would appear tliat Jeffreys himself acted like 
an infuriated madman. (See Jeffreys, Sir George.) Baxter 
was sentenced to pay 500 marks, to lie in prison till the money was 
paid, and to be bound to his good beliaviour for seven years. It 
was even asserted at the time that Jeffreys proposed he should lie 
whipped at the cart’s tail through London. The old man, for he 
was now seventy, remained in prison for eighteen months, when 
the government, vainly hoping to win liis influence to their side, 
remitted the fine and released him. 

During the long time of oppression and injury which followed 
the ejectment, Baxter was sadly afflicted in body. His whole life 
was indeed one continued illness, but in this part of it bis pain and 
languor had greatly increased. Yet this was the period of his 
greatest activity as a writer. He was a most voluminous author, 
his separate works, it is said, amounting to 168. They are as 
learned as they are elalwrate, and as varied in their subjects as 
they are faithfully composed. Such treatises as the Christian 
Directory, the Methodus Theologiae Christianae, and the Catholic 
Theology, might each have occupied the principal part of the life 
of an orffinary man. His Previate of the Life of Mrs Margaret 
Baxter records the virtues of his wife, and reveals on the part of 
Baxter a tenderness of nature which might otherwise have been 
unknown. His editors have contented themselves with re¬ 
publishing his “Practical IVorks,” and his ethical, philosophical, 
historical and political writings still await a competent editor. 

The remainder of Baxter’s fife, from 1687 onwards, was passed 
in peace and honour. He continued to preach and to publish 
almost to the end. He was surrounded by attached friends, and 
reverenced by the religious world. His saintly behaviour, his 
great talents, and his wide influence, added to his extended age, 
raised him to a position of unequalled reputation. He helped to 
bring about the downfall of James II. and complied with the 
Toleration Act under William and Mary. He died in London on 
the 8th of December 1^1, and his funeral was attended by 
churchmen as well as dissenters. A similar tribute of general 
esteem was paid to him nearly two centuries later, when a statue 
was erected to his memory at Kidderminster in July 1875. 

Baxter was possessed by an unconquerable belief in the power 
of [lersuasive argument. He thought every one was amenable to 
reason—bishops and levellers included. And yet he was as far as 
possible from being a quarrelsome man. He was at once a man of 
fixed belief and large appreciation, so that his dogmatism and his 
liberality sometimes came into collision. His popularity as a 
preacher was deservedly pre-eminent; but no more diligent 
student ever shut himself up with his books. He was singularly 
fitted for intellecttud debate, but his devotional teirdency was 
equally strong with his logiod aptitude. Some of his writings, 
from their metaphysical subtilty, will aiwayi puzzle tire learned; 
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btit he could write to the level of the common heart without loss 
of dignity or pointedness. His Reasons for Ae Christian Rdigim 
is sdUf ior its evidential purpose, better than most works of its 
kind. Uis Poor Man's FanMy Book is a manual that continues 
to be worthy of its title. His Saints’ Everlasting Rest will always 
command the grateful admiration of pious readers. It is also 
charged with a robust and manly eloquence and a rare and 
unsought felicity of language that make it a masterpiece of style. 
Perha^ no thinker h^ exerted so great an itilluence upon 
nonconformity as Baxter has done, and that nut in one direction 
only, but in every form of development, doctrinal, ecclesiastical 
and practical. He is the type of a distinct class of the Christian 
ministry—that class which asiiires after scholarly training, 
prsfers a broad to a sectarian theology, and adheres to rational 
methods of religious investigation and appeal. Tire rational 
element in him was very strong, lie had a settled hatred of 
fanaticism. Even Quakerism he could scarcely endure. Religion 
was with him all and in all—that by which all besides was 
measured, and to whose interests all else was subordinated. Isaac 
Barrow said that “ his practical writings were never minded, and 
his controversial one.sseldom confuted,” and John Wilkins,bishop 
of Chester, asserted that “ if he had lived in the primitive time he 
had been one of the fathers of the church.” 

Bibliogsaphy.—O ur most valuable source is Baxter’s auto* 
biography, called Reliquiae Baxterumae or Mr Richard Baxter's 
Narrative of the most memorable Passages of his Life and Times 
(published by Matthew Sylvester in 169b). Edmund Calainy 
abridged this work (1702). The abridgment forms tlie first volume 
of the account of the ejected ministers, but whoever refers to it 
should ^so acquaint himself with the reply to the accusations which 
had teen brought against Baxter, and which will be found in the 
second volume of Ddamy's Continuation. William Orme’s Life and 
Times of Richard Baxter appeared in 2 vols. in 1830 ; it also forms 
the first volume of "Practical Works" (1830, rejmnted l8(i8), 
Sir James Stephen’s interesting paper on Baxter, contributed 
originall}' to the P.dinburgh Review, is reprinted in tlie second volume 
of his /lisflys. More recent estimates of Baxter arc tliose given by 
ohn Tullofh in his F.nelish Puritanism and its I.eaders, and by 
lean Stanley in his ndciress at the inauguration of fhe statue to 
Baxter at Kidderminster (see Macmillan's Magatine, xxxii. 385). 

There is a good jiortrait of Baxter in the Williams library, Gordon 
Square, London. 

BAXTER, ROBERT DUDLEY (1827-1875), English economist 
and statistician, was bom at Doncaster in 182 7. He was educated 
privately and at Trinity College, Ciimbridge. He studied law and 
entered his father’s firm of Baxter & Co., solicitors, with which he 
was connected till his death. Though studiously attentive to 
business, he was enabled, as a member of the Statikical and other 
learned societies, to accomplish much useful economic work. His 
principal economic writings were The Budget and the Income Tax 
(i860), Railway Extension and its Results (1866), The National 
Income (1868), The Taxation of the United Kingdom (1869), 
Nationd Debts of the World (1871), Local Goaemment arid 
Taxation (1874), and his purely political writings included 
The Volunteer Movement (i860), The Redistribution of Seats 
and the Counties (1866), History of English Parties and Con¬ 
servatism (1870), and The Political Progress of the Working 
Class es (18 71). 

BAXTER WILLIAB (1650-1723), British antiquarian, critic 
and grumimamn, nephew of Richard Baxter, the divine, was liom 
at Llanllugan, Montgomeryshire. When he went to Harrow 
school, at the age of eighteen, he was unable to read, and could 
speak no language except Welsh. His progress must have been 
remarkable, since he pobbhed his Latin grammar about ten 
years afterwards. During the greater part cri his life Baxter was 
a schoobnaster, and was'&wlly headmaster of the Hercers’ school, 
where he remained tdl siMlstly before his death on the 31st of May 
1723. He was an acoiiiaidiilied linguist, and his learning was 
undsubtadly very great His pubHsted works are: DeAtudogia 
11679), an advanc^ Latin gramnuri; Anacreontis Teii Carmima, 
inchidiiig two odes of Si^pho (1695; reprinted in 17x0, “ witk 
tmpNveituRto,” ifhich be was accused of having borrowed from 
the edition of Joshua Barnes); Horace (1701 and subsequent 
editions, regarded as rmarlmble for its abuse of Bentiey); 
Glossaritm Antiguitatum Britmnicarum (1719); and Glossarium 


Antiquitatim Romanarum (1826). The last two works were 
published by the Rev. Moses Williams, the second (which goes no 
farther tiian the letter A) under the title of Reiit/ttiae Baxlerianew, 
including an autobi^raphKal fragment. Baxter also contributed 
to a joint translation of Plutar^’s Moralia, and left notes on 
Juvenal and Persius. 

BAY, a homonymous term of which the principal branches are 
as follows. (1) The name of the sweet laurel (Laurus nobilis) or 
bay tree (see Laurbl) ; this word is derived through the 0 . Fr. 
bate, from Lat. baea, berry, the bay bearing a heavy crop ol dark 
purple berries. The leaves of the bay were woven in garlands to 
crown poets, and hence the word is often used figuratively in the 
sense of fame and reward. (2) A wide opening or indentation in 
a coast-line. This may be of the same origin as “bay,” in the 
architectural sense, or from a Latin word which is seen in tlie place 
name Baiae. (3) The name of a colour, of a reddish brown, 
princi)>aUy used of the colour in horses ; there are various shades, 
light bay, bright bay, &c. This word is derived from the Latin 
badius, which is given by Varro (in Nonnius, pp. 8o-8a) as one of 
the colours of horses. The word is also seen in baize \q.v.). (4) 
The deep bark of dogs. This word is also seen in the expresuon 
" at bay,” properly of a hunted animal who at the last turns on 
the “ bo^dng ” hounds and defends itself. The origin of the word 
is the O.Fr. bayer, abayer, latt. badaret, properly to gape, open wide 
the mouth. (5) An architectural term (Fr. trcuiee, Ital. com- 
partimento, Cser. Abteilung) for any division or compartment of 
an arcade, roof, &c. ^cb space from pUlar to pillar in a 
cathedral, church or other building is called a “ bay ” or 
“ severy.” This word is also to be referred to bayer, to gape. 

A “ bay-window ” or “ bow-window ” is a window projecting 
outwards and forming a retstss in the apartment. Bay-windows 
may be rectangular, polygonal or semicircular in plan, in the 
last case being better known as bow-windows. The bay-window 
would seem to have been introduced in the 15th century, but the 
earliest examples of importance are those which were built during 
the reign of EdwardlV. (1461-1483), whenit was largely employed 
in the colleges of Oxford and (Cambridge and in the feudal castles 
of the period. Examples are found in the palace at Kltham, 
Cowdray Castle in Sussex, Thombury (Jastle in Gloucestershire, 
and in the Geotge Inn at Glastonbury ; one of the finest of a kter 
date is that of the Banqueting Hall at Hampton Court, some 50 
f t. high. In the great entrance halls of ancienl mansions the floor 
of the last liay of the hall was generally raised two or three steps, 
and this portion was reserved for the lord ol the manor and his 
guests, and was known as the dais. The usual position for the bay- 
window is at ime end of tliis dais, and occasional^ but rarely at 
both ends. 'Die sills of the windows are at a lower level than 
those in the hall, and, raised on one or two steps, are seats in the 
recess. The recess of the bay-window was general^covered with a 
ribbed vault of elaborate design, and the window itself sulxlivided 
b)' mullions and transoms. In some of the larger windows such 
as those at Cowdray and Hampton Court there are no fewer than 
five transoms, and tliis 'suli-division gave great scale to the design. 
The same feature wlien employed inan upper storey and supported 
by corbels or brackets is known as an oriei window. (Ste also 
Dais and Haix.) “ 

BAVAHO, an old inland dty on the N. slope of tlie .Sierra 
Maestra in Santiago proving, Cuba. Pop. (1907) gtoa. It lies 
on a plain by the Bayomo river, in a fertile country, but ii^ted 
from sea and from railway. Its older ports are extraordinarily 
irtryilar- TTie Streets are of all widths, and of all degrees of 
crookedness, and run in ail directions. Bayamo was the third of 
the seven cities founded by Diego Velazquez, and was esfkhlished 

101513. During much of the i6th century it was one of the Biflst 

important agrictfltnral and commercial s^tlemente of the ularid. 
Its hiland situation gave it relative security against the {mates 
triio tten infested West Indian seas, and the mudortuaet of 
Santiago were the fortunes of Bayamo. Down the river Caute, 
then open to the sea for vessels of 200 tons, and thmtg)h Manza- 
i^, ^yamo drove a tiiriving contraband trade that made it at 
the opening of the lyth ceot^ the leadii^ town of Cuba. A 
trem^ouB flood, in 1616, cfaofaiiig the Cauto' with trees and 
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wrecked vessel!), cut it off from (iirect access to the sea; but 
through Manzanillo it continued a great clandestine traffic with 
Curasao, Jamaica, and other foreign islands all through the 17th 
and t8th centuries. Bayamo was then surrounded by foe 
plantations. It was a rich and turbulent city. In the war of 
1868-78 it was an insurgent stronghold ; near it was fought one 
of the most desperate conflicts of the war, and it was nearly 
destroyed by the opposing piirties. Bayamo was the birthplace 
and the home of Carlos Manuel de Cfepedes (1819-1874), first 
president of the “ first ” Ciilian republic, and was also the 
birthplace and home of Tomas Estrada Palma (1835-1908), first 
president of the present Cuban republic. 

BAYARD, PIERRE TERRAIL, Seignbuk de (1473-1524), 
French soldier, the descendant of a noble family, nearly every 
head of which for two centuries past had fallen in battle, was bom 
at the ch&teau Bayard, Dauphin^ (near Pontcharra, Is^re), about 
1473. He served as a page to Charles I., duke of Savoy, until 
Charles VIII. of France, attracted by his graceful bearing, placed 
him among the royal followers under the seigneur (count) de Ligny 
(1487). As a youth he was distinguished for comeliness, affability 
of manner, and skill in the tilt-yard. In 1494 he accompanied 
Charles VIII. into Italy,,and was knighted after the battle of 
Fornova (1495), where hie had captured a standard. Shortly 
afterwards, entering Milan alone in ardent pursuit of the enemy, 
he was taken prisoner, but was set free without a ran.som by 
Lodovico Sforza. In 1502 he was wounded at the assault of 
Canossa. Bayard was the hero of a celebrated combat of thirteen 
French knights against an equal number of Germans, and his 
restless eneigy and valour were conspicuous throughout the 
Italian wars of this period. On one occasion it is said that, single- 
handed, he made good the defence of the bridge of the Garigliano 
against about 200 Spaniards, an exploit that brought him such 
renown that Pope JuUus IT. sought to entice him into the papal 
service, but unsuccessfully. In 1508 he distinguished himself 
again at the siege of Genoa by Louis XII., and early in 1509 the 
king made him captain of a company of horse and foot. At the 
siege of Padua he won further distinction, not only by his valour, 
but also by his consummate skill. He continued to serve in the 
Italian wars up to the siege of Brescia in 1512. Here his intre¬ 
pidity in first mounting the rampart cost him a severe wound, 
which obliged his soldiers to carry him into a neighbouring house, 
the residence of a nobleman, whose wife and daughters he pro¬ 
tected from threatened insult. Before his wound was healed, he 
hurried to join Gaston de Foix. under whom he served in the 
terrible battle of Ravenna (1512). In J513, when Henry VIII. of 
England routed the French at the battle of the Spurs (Guinqjate, 
where Bayard’s father had received a lifelong injury in a battle of 
1479), Bayard in trying to rally his countrymen found his escape 
cut off. Unwilling to surrender, he rode suddenly up to an 
English officer who was resting unarmed, and summoned him to 
yield ; the knight complying, Bayard in turn gave himsielf up 
to his prisoner. He was taken into the English camp, but his 
gallantry impressed Henry as it had impressed Lodovico, and the 
king release)! him without ransom, merely exacting his parole not 
to serve for six weeks. On the accession of Francis 1 . in 1515 
Bayard was made lieutenant-general of Dauphind; and after 
the victory of Marignan, to which his valour largely contributed, 
he had the honour of conferring knighthood on his youthful 
sovereign. When war again broke out between Francis I. and 
Charles V., Bayard, witB 1000 men, held M 6 zi 4 res, which had 
been declared untenable, against on army of 35,000, and after 
six week,s compelled the imperial generals .to raise the siege. This 
stuldsom resistance saved central Franl^ from invasion, as the 
king had not then sufficient forces to withstand the imperialists. 
AH France rang with the achievement, and Francis gamed time 
to colleiri the royal army which drove out the invaders ^1521). 
The parlement thanked Bayard as the saviour of Ins country ; 
the king made him a knight of the order of St Michael, and 
enmmander in his own name of 100 gens iTarmes, an honour tiU 
then reserved for princes of the blood. After allaying a revolt at 
Genoa, and striving with the greatest assiduity to check a 
pestilence in Dauphini, Bayard was sent, in 1523, into Italy with 
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Admiral Bonnivet, who, being defeated at Robecco and wounded 
in a combat during his retreat, implored Bayard to assume the 
command and save the army. He repulsed the foremost pursuers, 
but in guarding the rear at the passage of the Sesia was mortally 
wounded by an arquebus ball (April 30th, 1524). He died in the 
midst of the enemy, attended by Pescayra, the Spanish com¬ 
mander, and by his old comrade the constable de Bourbon. His 
body was restored to his friends and interred at Grenoble. 
Chivalry, free of fantastic extravagance, is perfectly mirrored in 
the character of Bayard. As a soldier he was one of the most 
skilful commanders of the age. He was particularly noted for the 
exactitude and completeness of his information of the enemy’s 
movements; this he obtained both by careful reconnaissance 
and by a well-arranged system of espionage. In the midsUof 
mercenary armies Bayard remained absolutely disinterested, and 
to his contemporaries and his successors he was, with his romantic 
heroism, piety and magnanimity, the fearless and faultless knight, 
le chevalier sms peur et sans reproeke. His gaiety and kindness 
won him, even more frequently, another name bestowed by his 
contemporaries, U bon chevalier. 

Contemporary’ lives of Bayard are the following:—“ Le loyal 
seniiteur " (? Jacques de Maille); La Iris joy ease, plaisattle, et 
ricrtohve hisloire , . . des fats, gesies, triumphes et processes dts bon 
rhevatier sans paoitr el sans reproeke, le genlil seigneur de Bayart 
(original edition printed at l-^rris, 1527; the modem editions are very 
numerous, those of M. J. Roman and of L. Larchey appeared in 
1878 and 1K82); Symphurien Cliampier, Les Gesies, ensemble la vie 
du preuis chevalier liavard (Lyons, 1525); Aymar du Rivail. Hisloire 
des AUobroges (edition of de Tetrebasse. 1S44); sec Bayard in 
mpertiiite des sources hislorigues, by lllysw Chevalier, and in 
particular A. de Terrebasse. Hisl. de 1 ‘ierre Terrail, seigneur de 
Bayart (1st ed., I’aris, 1828 ; jth ed., Vienna. 1870). 

BAYARD, THOMAS FRANCIS (1828-189S), American diplo¬ 
matist, was bom in Wilmington, Delaware, on the 29th of 
October 2828. His great-grandfather, Richard Bassett (2745- 
1825), governor of Delaware ; his grandfather, James Asheton 
Bayard (1767-1815), a prominent Federalist, and one of the 
United States commissioners who negotiated the treaty of Ghent 
with Great Britain after the War of .1812 ; his uncle, Richard 
Henry Bayard (1796-1868); and his father, James Asheton 
Bayard (nw-1880), a well-known constitutional lawyer, all 
represented Delaware in the United States Senate. Intending 
to go into businc.ss, he did not receive a college education ; but 
in 1848 he bf^an the study of law in the office of his father, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1851. Except from 185510 1857, when 
he was a partner of William Shippen in Philadelphia, he practised 
chiefly in Wilibington. He was a United States senator from 
Delaware from r8^ to 1885, and in i88i was (October 10th to 
r3th) president pro tempore of the .Senate. His abilities made 
him a leader of the Democrats in the Senate, and his views on 
financial and legal questions gave him a high reputation for 
statesmanship. Ife was member of the electoral commission of 
1877. In the Democratic national conventions of 1872, 1876, 
1880 and 1884 he received votes for nomination os the party 
candidate for the presidency. He was secretary of state, 1885- 
1889, during the first administration of Pre.sidcnt Oevebuid, 
and pursued a conservative policy in foreign affairs, the most 
important matter with which he was called upon to deal being 
the Bering Sea controversy. As ambassador to Great Britain, 
1893-1897, his tall dignified person, unfailing courtesy, and 
polished, if somewhat deliberate, eloquence made him a man of 
mark in all the best circles. He was considered indeed by many 
Americans to have become too partial to English ways; and, for 
the expression of some criticisms regarded as unfavourable to 
his own courrtrymen, the House of Representatives went so far 
as to pass, on the 7th of November ifos, a vote of censure on 
him. 'The value of Ur Biqrard’s diplorimcy was, however, fuUy 
recognized in the United Kingdom, where he worthily uphdd 
the traditions of a famous line of Aimerican ministers. He was 
the first representative of the United States in GiW Britain to 
hold the diplomatic rank of an ambassador. He died in Dedhant, 
Massachusetts, on the zSth of SeptembO* 1898. 

See Edward SoensxT, Pnblie Life and Serviets of T, F, Bayard 
(New York. 18B0). 



BAYAZID—BAYEUX TAPESTRY 


BATAZID, or Bajazet, a border fortress of Asiatic Turkey, 
chief town of a sanjak of the Erzerum vi%et, situated dose to 
the frontiers of Russia and Persia, and looking across a marshy 
plain to the great cone of Ararat, at a general altitude of 6000 ft. 
It occupies a site of great antiquity, as the cuneiform inscriptions 
on the neighbouring rocks testify ; it stands on the site of the 
old Asinenian town of Pakovan. It is picturesquely situated in 
an amphitheatre of sharp, cocky hills. The great trade route 
from Trebizond by Erzerum into N.W. Persia crosses the frontier 
at Kizil Dize a few miles to the south and does not enter the 
town. A knoll above the town is occupied by the half-ruined 
fort or palace of former governors, built for Mahmud Pasha by 
a Persian architect and consider^ one of the most beautiful 
buildings in Turkey. It contains two churches and a monastery, 
the Kasa Kilissa, famous for its antiquity and architectural 
grandeur. The cuneiform inscriptions are on the rock pinnacles 
above the town, with some rock chambers, indicating a town 
or fortress of the Vannic period. The population has lately 
decreased and now numbers about 4000. A Russian consul 
resides here and the town is a military station. It was captured 
during the Russian campaigns of 1828 and 1854, also in 1878, 
but was then recaptured by the Turks, who subjected the Russian 
garrison to a long siege; the place was ultimately relieved, but 
a massacre of Christians then took place in the streets. Bayazid 
was restored to Turkey by the treaty of Berlin. 

BAYBAY, a town of the province of Leyte, island of Leyte, 
Philippine Islands, on the W. coast. Pop. (1903) 22,990. The 
town proper is situated at the mouth of the Pagbanganan river, 
45 m. S.S.W. of Tacloban, the provincial capital. A superior 
grade of hemp is exported. Other products are rice, corn, copra, 
cacao, sugar, cattle and horses. The ('ebfi dialect of the Visayan 
language is spoken. 

BAY CITY, a city and the county scat of Bay county, 
Michigan, U.S..\., on the Saginaw river, about 2 m. from its 
entrance into Saginaw Bay and about 108 m. N.N.W. of Detroit. 
Pop. (r89o) 27,839: (1900) 27,628, of whom 8485 were foreign- 
born, including 2413 English-t'anadians, 1743 Germans, 1822 
Poles—the city has a Polish weekly newspaper—-and 1075 French- 
f.madians; (1910, census) 45,1^. Bay City is served by the 
Michigan Central, the I’irc Marquette, the Grand Trunk and 
the Detroit & Mackinac railways, and by lake steamers. The 
city extends for .several miles along both sides of the river, and 
is in a good farming district, with which it is connected by stone 
roads. Among the public buildings are the Federal building, 
the city hall and the public library. The city has lumber and 
fishing interests (perch, whitefish, sturgeon, pickerel, bass, &c. 
being caught in Saginaw Bay), large machine shops and 
foundries (value of products in 1905, $1,743,155, or 31 % of 
the total of the city’s factory products), and various manu¬ 
factures, including ships (wooden and steel), wooden ware, wood- 
pipe, veneer, railroad machinery, cement, alkali and chicory. 
A salt ba.sin underlies the city, and, next to the lumber industry, 
the salt industry was the first to be developed, but its importance 
has dwindled, the product value in 1905 being $20,0^ out of 
$5,620,866 for all factory products. Near the city are valuable 
coal mines, and there is one within the city limits. At Essexville 
(pop. in 1904, 1469), N.E., at Banks, N.W., and at Salzbury, 
S.W. of Bay City, are beet-sugar factories—sugar-beets are 
extensively grown in the vicinity. Alcohol b made from the 
refuse molasses obtwned from these beet-sugar factories. The 
municipality owns and operates the water-works and electric¬ 
lighting plant. The settlements of Lower Saginaw and Ports¬ 
mouth were made in 1:837, and were later united to form Bay 
City, which was incoiponcted as a village in 1859, Ihd Chartered 
as a city in 1865. In 1905 West Bay City (p(^. 1900, 13,119) 
and Bay Qty were consolidated. 

BAYBUX, a town of north-western France, capital of an 
arron£stement in the demrtment of Calvados, 18 m. N.W. of 
Caen on the Western ranwsy. Pop. (1906) 6930. Bayeux is 
situated on the Aure, 5 m. from the English Channd. Its 
majestic cathedral was built in the i3tb century on the site of a 
Romanesque church, to which the lateral arcades of the nave 
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and the two western towers with their high stone spires bdonged. 
A third and still loftier tower, the upper part of which, in the 
florid Gottuc style, is modem, surmounts the crossing. The 
chancel, surrounded with radiating chapels, is a fine example 
of early Gothic. Underneath it there is a crypt of the nth 
century restored in the 15th century. The stalls in the 
choir are fine examples of late i6th-centuiy carving. The former 
bishop's palace, parts of which are of great age though the 
main building is of the i8th century, serves as law-court and 
hotel de ville. Bayeux possesses many quaint, timbered houMs 
and stone mansions in its quiet streets. The museum contains 
the celebrated Bayeux tajjestry (see below). The town is the seat 
of a bishop and of a sub-prefect; it has tribunals of first instance 
and of commerce, an ecclesiastical seminary, a communal college 
and a chamber of arts and manufactures. Dyeing, leather¬ 
dressing, lace-making and the manufacture of porcelain for 
household and laboratory purposes are carried on. 

Till the 4th century Bayeux bore the name of Augustodurum, 
but afterwards, when it became the capital of the two tribes of 
the Baiocosses and Viducasses, took the name of Qvitas Baio- 
cassium. Its bishopric dates from the latter half of the 4th 
century. Before the Norman invasion it was governed by 
counts. Taken in 890 by the Scandinavian chief, Rollo, it was 
soon after peopled by the Normans and Itecame a residence of 
the dukes of Normandy, one of whom, Richard I., built about 
960 a castle which survived till the 18th century. During the 
quarrels between the sons of William the Conqueror it was pillaged 
and sacked by Henry 1 . in 1106, and in later times it underwent 
siege and capture on several occasions during the Hundred Years’ 
War and the religious wars of the )6th century. Till 1790 it was 
the capital of the Bessin, a district of lower Normandy. 

BAYEUX TAPESTRY, THE. This venerable relic consists (rf a 
Imnd of linen, *31 ft. long and 20 in. wide, now light brown with 
age, on which have been worked with a needle, in worsteds of 
eight colours, scenes representing the conquest of England by 
the Normans. Of these scenes there are seventy-two, beginning 
with Harold’s visit to Bosham on his way to Normandy, and 
ending with the flight of the English from the battle of Hastings, 
though the actual end of the strip has perished. Along the top 
and the bottom run decorative torders with figures of animals, 
scenes from fables of Aesop and of Phaedrus, from husbandry 
and the chase, and occasionally from the story of the Conquest 
itself (see Embroidery, Plate 1. fig. 7). Formerly known as the 
Toile de St Jean, it was used on certain feast days to decorate 
the nave of Bayeux rathedral. Narrowly escaping the perils of 
the Revolution, it was exhibited in Paris, by Napoleon’s desire, 
in 1803-1804, and has since been in civil custody at Bayeux, 
where it is now exhibited under glass. In the Franco-German 
War (1871) it was hastily taken down and concealed. 

“ The noblest monument in the world relating' to our old 
English history,” as William Stukeley described it in 1746, it 
has been repeatedly descrilied, discussed and reproduced, both 
in France and in England since 1730. The best coloured re¬ 
production is that by C. A. Stothard in 1818, published in 
the sixth volume of Vetusta Monumenta-, but in 1871-1872 
the “ tapestiy ” war photographed for the English education 
authorities by E. Dossetter. 

Local tradition assigned the work to the Conqueror’s wife. 
F. Pluquet, in his Essai kistorique fur la vtUe de Bayeux (Caen, 
1829), was the first to reject tiiis belief, and to connect it with the 
Conqueror’s half-brother Odo, bishop of Bayeux, and this view, 
which is now accepted, is confirmed by the fact that three of the 
bishop’s followers mentioned in Domesday Book are among the 
very few named figures on the tapestty. That Odo had it 
executed for his calBedral seems tolerably certain, but whether 
it was worked by Englbh fingers or not has been disputed, 
though some of tl« words upon it have been held to favour that 
view. Freeman emphatically pronounced it to be “a con¬ 
temporary work,” and historically “ a primary authority . . . 
in fact the highest authority on the Norman side.” As_ some 
of Its evidence is unique, the question of its authority is im- 
i portant, and Freenuin '4 conclusions have been practically 
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coafirmed fay recent discunion. In 1902 M. Marignan questioned, 
on archaeological grounds, the date assigned to the tapestry, 
at the Abb^ de la Rue had questioned it ninety years before ; 
but his arguments were refuted by Gaston Ratis and M. Lanoie, 
and the autliority of the tapestry was vindicated. The famous 
relic appears to be the solitary survivor of a class, fur Abbot 
Baudti described in Latin verse a simiiar work executed for 
Adela, daughter of the Conqueror, and in earlier days the widow 
of lirihtnoth had wrought a similar record of her husband's 
exploits and death at the harcMought battle of Maldon (991). 

Sm' E. a. Freeman. A'nmww vol. iii. (ed. 1875), with 

summary of the discussion to date ; Anhamlngia, vols. xvji-xix.; 
iJawoon Tomer, Taut i» Normaudy (i8io); C. A. Stothard’s illiis- 
tniUims in Vetusta Manywmta, vol. vi.; Gentleman's 
1837; Bolton ('omey. Utstarches and Conjeentres on the Jtayeur 
Tn^slry (1836-18)8;; A. de Canmont, " Un mot siir ... la tapis- 
sene dr Bayetix," in BuUelin tmmumentttl de I’insMtU des provinces, 
vol. viii. (1841); J. laifletuy. Noliu kistotuim et desniptive sur ta 
tapisserie . . . (1874); J. ('unite, Tapissetie de Buyen.x •, 1 '". R. 
jtowke. The Bayeux 'lapestry (ed. 1808) ; Maripnan, Tapisserie de 
Baveux {Kitn); O. J’arls, “ Tapifuierie de Bayeux," in Homania. 
vol, xxxi.; Lanure, " I41 Tapissene de Bayeux," in Bibliothi^ue 
de rtcote ties chartes, vol. Ixiv. (1003); and J. H. Kouiid. " The 
Bayeux Taficstry," in Mmithly Hevieiv, xvii. (11)04). (J. 11 . R.) 

BAYBZID I. (1347-1403), Ottoman sultan, surnamed Yii^ 
OEKiM or “ Lightning,” from thegreat rapidity of his movements, 
succeeded his father Murad 1 . on tlie latter's assassination on the 
field of Kossovo, 1389, and signalized his accession by ordering 
at once the execution of his brother Yakub, who Imd distinguished 
himself in the battle. His arms were successful both in Europe 
and Asia, and he was the first Ottoman sovereign tu be styled 
" sultan,’’ which title he induced the titular Abbasid caliph tu 
confer un him. After routing the chivalry of Christenduiu at Uie 
battle of Nicopolis in 1396, he pursued his victorious career in 
Greece, and Constantinople would doubtluss have fallen before 
his attack, had not the emperor Manuel I’alaculogus bought him 
1/5 by timely concessions which reduced him practically to tlte 
position of Bayezid's vassal. But his conquests met witli a 
sudden and overpowering chock at the hands of Timur (Tamer¬ 
lane). Utterly defeated at Angora by tlie Mongol invader, 
Uayezid became his prisoner, and died in captivity some months 
later, in March 1403. 

Bayezid first married Devlet Shah Khatun, daughter of the 
prince of Kermian, who brought him in dowry Kutuhia and its 
dei>endencies. Two years before his accession he also married a 
(laughter of tlie empenir John Rulaeulugus. 

BAYSZID IL (1447-1512), sultan of Turkey, was the son of 
Mahommed 11 ., whom lie succeeded in 1481, but only after 
gaining over the janissaries by a large donative, wliich'hence- 
fortii became fur centuries the invariable prerogative of that 
undisciplined body on the accession of a new sultan. Before he 
could establish himself on the throne a lung struggle ensued with 
his brother Prince Jem. Being routed, Jem fled fw refuge to 
the knights of St John at Rhodes, who, in spite of a safe-conduct 
granted to him, accepted a pension from Bayezid as the price 
iot keeping him a dose prisoner. (See Auuusson, Pixiuun d'.) 

So long as Jem lived he was a perpetual menace to Bie sultan’s 
peace, and theie was considerable rivalry among the sovereigns 
of Europe for tlie possession of .so valuable an instrument for 
tiringing pressure tu bear upon the Porte for the purpose of 
extracting money or eoiicessiuns. By common cemsent the 
prince was ultimately entrusted to Pope Innocent VIIL, who 
u«ed him not only tu extract an annual tribute out of the sultan, 
lust to prevent the execution of Bayezid's,aiidiitious designs ia 
the Mediterranean. His successor, Alexanoer 'VL, used him for 
a mon questionable purpose, namely, not only to extract the 
^uTcacB of the pension due for Jem's safe-keeping, but, by enlarg¬ 
ing on Chari^ \'.'.s intentkiD of settii^ him up as sultan, to 
persuade Bayeaid tu aid him against tlie emperar. There 
appeoiii, however, to be no truth in the report that Bayezid 
succeeded in bribing the pope to have Jem poisoned, Tlie 
prince, who liad lived on excellent terms with Alexander, died 
at Naples in February 1495, possibly as the result of excesses 
in which he had been deliberately encouraged by the pope. 
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Whether as a result of his fear of the rivalry of jam, »f of 
his personid character, Bayezid showed little of the aggtcKive 
spirit of his warlike predecessors; and Machiavelli said that 
another such sultan would cause Turkey tu cease being a menace 
to Europe. He abandoned the attack on Rhodes at the first 
check, made concessions, for the sake of peace, to Venice and 
reduc^ the tribute due from Ragusa, His wars wer4||}f the 
nature of raids, on the Dalmatian coast and into Croatia, 
Hungary, Moldavia and Poland. The threat of the growing 
power in the Aegean of Venice, which had acquired Cyprus in 1489, 
at last roused him to a more serious effort; and in 1499 the war 
Imke out with tlie republic, which ended in 1502 by the annexa¬ 
tion to Turkey of Lepanto and Modon, Coron and Navarino in 
the Morea. Bayezid himself conducted the siege of Modon in 1500. 

The comparative inactivity of Bayezid in the direction of 
Europe was partly due to preoccupation elsewhere. In the 
south he was threatened by the dangerous rivalry of Kait Bey, 
the Mameluke sultan of Egypt, who had extended his power 
northwards as far as Tarsus and Adana. In 1488 he gained a 
great victory over the Ottomans, and in 1491 a peace was made 
which was not again broken till after Bayezid's death. On the 
side of Persia too, where the decisive liattle of Shurur (1502) 
had mised to power Ismail, the first of the modem line of shalis, 
danger threatened the sultan, and the latter years of his reign 
were troubled by tlie spread, under tlie influence of the new 
Persian power, of the Shi'ite doctrine in Kurdistan and Asia 
Minor. The forces destined to maintain his authority in Asia 
had been entrusted by Bayezid to his three sons, Ahmed, Corcud 
and Sulim ; and the sultan's declining years were embittered 
by their revolts and rivalry. Soon after the great earthquake 
of 1509, which laid Constantinople in ruins, Selim, the ungovern¬ 
able paslia of Trebizond, whose vigomus rule in Asia hi^ given 
Eunipe an earnest of his future career as sultan, appeared liefore 
Adrianoiile, where Bayezid had sought refuge. The sultan had 
designated Ahmed as his successor, but Selim, though tem¬ 
porarily defeated, succeeded in winning over the janissaries. 
On the 25111 of April 1512 Bayezid was forced to abdicate in 
his favour, and died a few days later. 

St*c j. li. liiiry in tho Cufiihiidgc Minictn iJishny, vol. i. chap. iii. 
and bibliography p. 700. 

BAY ISLANDS (Islas ue la BauLi), a small archipelago in 
Hie (juibbeaa Sea, off the roast of Honduras, of which country 
it forms an administrative district. Pop. (1905) alxiul 3000, 
including 500 Indians. Tlie archipelago consists of Routaii or 
Ruatan, Guanaja or Bonacca, Utilla, Barbareta, Helena, Murat, 
tlie Puercos or Hog Islands, and many cays or islets. The Bay 
Islands liave a good soil, a fine climate and an advantageous 
position. Routan, the largest, is about 30 m. long by 9 m. 
broad, with mountains rising to tlie height of 900 ft., covered 
with valuable woods and alMunding witli deer and wild hogs. 
Its chief towns are Caixen Hole and Puerto Real. Its trade is 
chiefly with New Orleans in plantaiits, coeou-nuts, pineapples 
and other fruit. Guanaja is 9 m. long by 5 in. broad ; it lies 
15 in. E.N.E. of Ruatan. Wild hogs abound in its tiiickly- 
wixided limestone hills. The other islands are comparatively 
small, and may, in some cases, be regarded as detachiid parts of 
Routan, witli which they are ixinnected by reefs. Guanaja was 
dUcovured in 1502 by Columbus, but Uie islands were not 
colonized until tla; 17th century, when they were occupied by 
British li^wood cutters from &lize, and pearlers from the 
Mosquito Coast. Forts were built on Roatan in 1742, but 
abandoned in 1749. In 1852 the islands were annexed by Great 
Britain. In 1859 tliey were ceded to Honduras. 

BAYLB, PIEMBE (1647-1706), French philosopher and man 
of letters, was bora on the i8th ol November 1647, at le Carlu- 
Iv-Comte, near Pamiars (Ari^e). Educated by his father, a 
Calvinist minister, and at an ac^emy at Puylaurens, he after¬ 
wards entered a Jesuit college at Toulouse, and became a Roman 
Catholic a moi^ later (1669). After seventeen- months he 
resumed his former religion, and, to avoid persecution, fled to 
Geneva, ivhere he became acquaintod with Cartesianism. For 
some years he acted'under the name of Bile as tutor in various 
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Parisian iiarailies, but in 1675 he was appointed to the chair 
of philosophy at the Protestant university of Sedan, in 1681 
the university at Sedan was suppressed, but almost immediately 
afterwards i^yle wa.s appoint^ professor of philosophy and 
histmry at Rotterdam. Here in r68s he published his famous 
Pensies diverses sur la comite ie 1680 and his critique of Maim* 
bourn's work on the history of Calvinism. The great reputatinn 
achieved by this critique stirred the envy of Hayle’s colleague, 
P. Jurieu, who had written a book on the same subject. In 1684 
Bayle began the publication of his Notaiellrs ie la ripuhlit/ue 
des lettres, a kind of journal of literary criticism. In r6qo 
appeared a work entitled j 4 w important aux refugies, which 
Jurieu attributed to Bayle, whom he attacked with animosity. 
After a long quarrel Bayle was deprived of his chair in 1693. 
He was not depressed by this misfortune, especially as he; was 
at the time closely engaged in the preparation of the Historiral 
and Critical Dictionary {Dictionnaire kistoriqite et critique). The 
remaining years of Bayle’s life were devoted to miscellanenus 
writings, arising in many instances out of criticisms made upon 
his Dictionary. He died in exile at Rotterdam on the 28th of 
I)r<«mber 1706. In 1906 a statue in his honour was erected at 
Pamiers, “ la reparation d’un long oubli.” Beyle’s erudition, 
despite the low estimate placed upon it by Leclcrc, seems to have 
been very considerable. As a constructive thinker, he did little. 
As a critic he was second to none in his own time, and even yet 
one can admire the delicacy and the skill with which he handles 
his subject. The NouveUes ie la reptMique des lettres (see Louis 
P. Betz, P. Bayle und die NouveUes de la reptMique des lettres, 
Zurich, i8g6) was the first thorough-going attempt to popularize 
literature, and it was eminently successful. The Dictionary, 
however, is Bayle's masterpiece. 

Homans.—Hislorii'id and Critiial IHctionayy {ifi95-l6<J7 ; 1702, 
enlarged; best that of K des Maueaiix, 4 veils., 171)0); LesCEmirps 
de Itavle (3 vols.. The Hague); see des Maizeaux, Vie ie Jiayle ; 
L. I'l'tierUicli, Pierre Uayte (iSjK); Damirun, La Philosopkie en 
France nii XVIP siicle (1858-18114); Sainte-Beuve, "liu genie 
critique et de Bayle ” (Kej’iie des deux mondes, ist Dec. 1835); A. Dcs- 
cluinips. La GctiCse du steptkisme (rudit chez liayk (Li6ge, 1878); 
J. Denis, Hayle et Jurieu (Paris. 1886); F. Brimetiire, La Critique 
littiraire au .With sihle jvol. i., l8yo), and La Critique de Beyle 
(rSyi); Itniile ('ilgas, dr la cotrespoudance inidite de Pierre 

Bayle (Vaxis, 1800. reviewed in Reuue critmee, 22nd Dec. i8<jo); 
de Bude, Lettres inidites adressies 4 /. A. Turretiui (Paris, 1887); 
J. F. Stephen, Uarae Sabbaticae (London, 1892, 3rd sor. pp. 174- 
lyj); A. Cazob, P. Bayle, sa vie, ses idles, &c. (IQ05). 

BAYLO (Lat. bajtdus or baiUivus ; cf. Ital. balio, Fr. batTli, 
Eng. bailiff), in diplomacy, the title borne by the Venetian 
representative at Constantinople. His functions were originally 
in the nature of those of a consul-general, but from the i6th 
century onwards he had ako the rank and functions of a diplo¬ 
matic agent of the first class. “ Under the name of bayle,” 
says A. de Wicquefort, “ he performs also the functions of consul 
and judge; not only between members of his own nation, but 
also between all the other merdiants who trade in the Levant 
under the flag of St Mark.” (See Diplomacv.) 

BAYLY, THOMAS HAYNES (1797-1839), English soi%- 
writer and dramatist, was bom at Ba^ on the 13th of Octoter 
1797. He was educated at Winchester and at St Mary Hall, 
Oxford, with a view to entering the church. While «n a visit 
to Dutflin, however, he discovered his ability to write Mlads, 
and on his return to England in .1824 he quickly gained a wide 
reputation with “ I’d be a butterfly,” following this up with 
“ We met—’twas in a crowd,” “ She wore a wreath of roses," 
“ Oh, no, we never mention her,” and other %ht and graceful 
songs for which his name is still remnnbered. He set some of 
his songs to music himaelf; a well-known example is ” Gaily 
the troubadour.” Bajdy aim wrote two novels, The Aimers 
and A Legend of KiSiemey, and numerous plays. His most 
successful dnunatic pteoe was Perfection, which was produced 
by Madame Vestris and received high paise from Lord Chester- 
fwld. Bayiy had married in i8z6 an Irish heiress, but her estates 
were mismanaged and the anxiety caused by financial dMBculties 
undermined his tieahh. He died on the azad of April 1839. 

His Collected Works (1844) contain a memoir by his wife. 
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BATNBS, THOMAS SKNCER (i8s3>iS87)> English editor 
and man of letters, the son of a Baptist imnistar, was txim at 
Wellington, Somerset, on the 24th of March t8s3. ' He etuified 
at Edinbuigh University, where he was a pupfl of Sir William 
Hamilton, whose assistant he became and of adiose views on 
logic he beaune the authorized exponent. This toodiing was 
embodied in his Essay on the New Anedytie of Logical Forms, 
published in 1850, the same year in whi(^ he took his London 
University degree. This was followed in the next year by a 
trat»ktian of Amauld’s Port Foyal Logic, In iSjo he had 
become editor of the Edinburgh Guardtan, but after four yesut’ 
work his health gave way. He spent two years in Somerset and 
then went tn London, hwoming, in 1858, assistant editor'of 
Daily News. In 1804 he was appointed professor of logic, 
metaphysics and English literature at the university of St 
Andrews, and in 1873 the editorship of the nintli edition of the 
Eneyrlopaedia Britarmica was entrusted to him. He conducted 
it singly until i88t, when the decline of his health rendered it 
necessary to provide him with a coadjutor in the person of 
I’rof. W. Robertson Smith. Baynes, however, continued to be 
engaged upon the work until his death on the 31 it May 1887, 
shortly before its completion. His article on Shakespeare 
{Encyclopaedia Britannica, 9th ed.) was republished in 1894, 
along with other essays on Shakespearian topics and a memoir 
by ^of. Lewis Campbell. 

BAYONET, a short thrusting weapon, fixed to the muzzle 
or fore-end of a rifle or musket and carried by troops armed with 
the latter weapons. Tlie origin of the word is disputed, but 
there is some authority for the supposition that the name is 
derived from the town of Bayonne, where the short dagger called 
bayonneUe was first made towards the end of the 15th century. 
The elder Puys^gur, a native of Bayonne, says (in his Memoirs, 
published posthumously in Paris, 1747) that when he was 
commanding the troops at Ypres in 1647 his musketeers used 
Ixiyonets consisting of a steel dagger fixed in a wooden haft, 
which fitted into the muzzle of the musket—^in fact plug-bayonets. 
Courts-martial were held on some English soldiers at Tangier 
in 1663-1664 for using their daggers on their comrades. As 
bayonets were at first called daggers, and as there were few or 
no pikeroen in Tangier until 1675, the probahje conclusion is 
that the troops in Tangier used phig-hayonets. In 1671 plug- 
bayonets were issued to the French regiment of fusiliers then 
raised. They were issued to part of an English dragoon regiment 
raised in 1672 and disbanded in 1674, and to the Royal Fusiliers 
when raised in 1685. The danger incurred by the use of this 
bayonet (which put a stop to all fire) was felt so early that the 
younger Puys6gur saw a ring-bayonet in 1678 which could be 
fixed without stopping the fire. The English defeat at Killie- 
crankie in 1689 was due (among other things) to the use of the 
plug-bayonet; and shortly afterwards the defeated leader, 
General Mackay, introduced a ring-bayonet of his own invention. 
A trial with bodiy-fitting socket or zigzag bayonets was made 
after the battle of Fleurus, 1690, in the presence of Louis XIV., 
who refused to adopt them. Siortly after the peace of Ryswick 
(1697) the English and Germans abolished the pike and intro¬ 
duced these bayonetspand plates of them are ^ven in Surirey 
de St Remy’s Mirtroires d’Artillerie, published in Paris in thjU. 
year; but owing to a military cabal they were not issued to 
the French infantry until 1703. Henceforward the bayonet 
became, with the musket or other firearm, the t)q)ica! weapon of 
infantry. This bayonet remained in the British service until 
1805, when Sir John Moore introduced a bayonet fastened to 
the musket by a spring clip. The triangular bayonet (so called 
from the cross-section of its blade) was used in the British army 
until the introduction of the magazine rifle, when it was rqslftced 
fyy the sword-bayorret or dagger-bayonet. Sword-bayonets— 
weapons which could be used as sword or dagger apart from the 
rifle—had long been infuse by special troops such as engineers 
and rifles, and many mgenious attempts nave been made to 
produce a bayonet-flitted for several uses. A loi^ curved sword- 
bayonet with a saw-edged back was formerly utod by the Royal 
Er^eers, but an troops are new supplied with the ^ia swiM- 
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bayonet. Hie bayonet is usually hung in a scabbard on the belt 
ol the soldier and only fixed during the final stages of a battle ; 
the reason for this is that the “ jump ” of the rifle due to the 
shock of explosion is materially altered by the extra weight at 
the muzzle, which thus deranges the sighting. In the short 
Lee-Enfield rifle of 1903, the bayonet, not being directly attached 
to the barrel, does not influence accur^, but with the long 
rifles, when the bayonet is fixed, the sight must be raised by 
two or three graduations to ensure correct elevation. In the 
Kussian army troops almost invariably carry the bayonet 
^riangular) fixed; the model (1891) of Italian carbine has an 
inseparable bayonet; and the United States short rifle of 1905 
has a " rod-bayonet " which rests when not in use in the fore-end 
of the rifle, like a ramrod or cleaning rod, and is run out when 
required. The lalier pattern is not considered very satisfactory, 
and nearly all countries retain in their latest rifles the simple 
sword or dagger bayonet. The ISritish bayonet (pattern 1903) 
has a blade i ft. in length. The length of tlie rifle and 
bayonet together, considered as an anne blanche, varies consider¬ 
ably, that of the French Lebel pattern of 1886 being 6 ft., as 
against the 4 ft. 8|f in. of the British short Lee-Enfield of 1903. 
The (ierman rifles (1898) have a lengtli with bayonet of 5 ft. 9J iii.; 
the Russian (1894) 5 ft. 9 in.; and the Japanese 5 ft. si in. 
In 1908 a new British bayonet was approved. 5 in. longer than 
its predeces.sor of 1903, the shape of the point being modified 
to obtain the thrusting effect of a spear or lance head. 

BAYONNE, a town of south-western France, capital of an 
arrnndksement in the department of Basses-Pyr6n6es, 66 m. 
VV.N.W. of Puu on the Southern railway. Pop. (1906) 21,779. 
Bayonne, a first-class fortified place, is situated at the confluence 
of the Aciour and its left-hand tributary, the Nive, about 3 m. 
from the sea. The two rivers divdde the town into three nearly 
equal parts, communicating with each other by bridges. Grand 
Bayonne lies on the left liank of the Nivo ; the two squares 
which lie i:lose together at the mouth of that river constitute 
the most animated quarter of the town. Petit Bayonne lies 
between the right bank of the Nive and tlie Adour; Saint Esprit, 
dominated by a citadel which is one of the finest works of Vauban, 
(x:cupics the right bank of the Adour. The last is inhabited 
partly by a colony of Jews dating at least from the early 16th 
century. To the north-west of the town are the Allies Marines, 
fine promenades which Ixirder the Adour for a mile and a quarter, 
and the Allies Paulmy, skirling the fortifications. The cathedral 
of Ste Marie in Grand Bayonne is an imposing Gothic structure 
of the 13th, 14th and 15th centuries. It consists of a choir with 
deambulatory and apsidal clwpels (the oldest piart of the church), 
a transept, nave and aisles. The towers at the west end were ' 
only completed during the general restoration which took place 
in the latter half of the 19th century. A fine cloister of the 13th 
century adjoins the south side of the church. Ste Marie contains 
glass windows of the isth and i6th centuries and other rich 
decoration. The Vieux-Chateau, also in Grand Bayonne, dates 
from the 12th and J5th centuries and is built upon a portion of 
the old Roman fortificatious; it is used for military purposes. 
The Chateau Neuf (15th and i6th centuries) serves os barracks 
and prison. Bayonne is the seat of a bishopric and of a sub¬ 
prefect ; it has tribunals of first instance and of commerce, a 
chamber of airamerce, a lycfie, a school of music, a library, an 
art museum with a large collection of the works of the painter 
L6on Bonnat, and a branch of the Bank of France. There are 
consulates of the chief nations of Europe, of the United States 
of America and of several Central and Soqth American republics. 
The town also possesses an important ^jnilitary arsenal and 
military hospital. The commerce of Bayonne is mudh more 
important than its industries, which include the manutecture 
of leather and of chocolate. The port consists of an outer 
harbour, the so-called “ rade ” (roadstead) and the port proper, 
and occupies the counc of the Adour frian its mouth, which is 
obstructed by a shifting bar, to the Pont St Esprit, and the 
course of the Nive as far as the Pont Mayou. Above tiMse two 
bridge i the rivers are accessible only to river navigation. Vessels 
drawing from i6 to 22 ft can make the port in normal weather. 


In the five years 1901-1905 the average value of the imports was 
£502,000, of the exports £572,000; for tiie five years 1896-1900 
the average value of imports was £637,000, of exports £634,000. 
Exports irmlude timber, mine-props, turpentine, resinous 
materia! from the Pyrenees and Landes and zinc ore j leading 
imports are the coal and Spanish minerals which supply the 
large metallurgical works of Le Boucau at the mouth of the river, 
the raw material necessary' for the chemical works of the same 
town, wine, and the cereals destined for the flour mills of Pau, 
Peyrehotade and Orthez. During the early years of the 20th 
century the shipping of the port increased considerably in 
tonnage. lni9oothereentered74i vessels,toimage277,959; and 
cleared 743, tonnage 276,992, In 1907 there entered 661 vessels, 
tonnage, 336,773; cleared 650, tonnage 335,849. 

In the 3rd century Bayonne (Lapurdum) was a Roman military 
post and the principal port of Novempopulana. In the middle 
ages it belonged to the dukes of Aquitaine and then to the kings 
of England, one of whom, John, granted it full communal rights 
in 1216. In 1451 it offered a strenuous opposition to the French, 
by whom it was eventually occupied. By this time its maritime 
commerce had suffered disaster owing to the silting up of its 
port and the deflection of the Adour. New fortifications were 
constructed under Louis XII. and Francis L, and in 1523 the 
town was able to hold out against a Spanish army. In 1565 it 
was the scene of an interview between Charles IX. and Catherine 
cle’ Medici on the one hand and Elizabeth, queen aif Spain, and 
the duke of Alva on the other. It is thought that on this occasion 
the plans were formed for the massacres of St Bartholomew, a 
crime in which Bayonne took no part, in 1572. In i8o8 Napoleon 
met Charle.s IV., king of Spain, and his son E'crdinand at the 
CJialcau de Marrac,near the town, and induced them to renounce 
their rights to the crown of Spain, whiejj fell to Napoleon’s 
brother Joseph. In 1814, after a severe siege, Bayonne was 
oe(:upied by the English (see Peninsular War). 

See J. Balasque and E. I >iilaur(t>s, iuuies htstoriques stit la ville 
de Bayotitie (3 vols.. Bayonne, 1862-1875); E. Dacdrl-, Bayonne 
kistorique et pilioresque (Bayonne, 1893), Ifistoire iopographique el 
anccdotique des rues de Bayonne (Bayonne, 1894); II, L6on, IHstoiee 
des juifs de Bayonne (Paris, 1893), 

BAYONNE, a city of Hudson county. New Jersey, U.S.A., 
occupying the peninsula (about 5i m. long and about | m. wide) 
between New York harbour and Newark Bay, and immediately 
adjoining the south boundary of Jersey City,from which it is partly 
separated by the Morris Canal. It Ls separated from Staten 
Island only by the narrow strip of water known as the Kill von 
Kull, and it has a total water frontage of about 10 m. Pop. 
(1890) 19,033; (1900) 32,722, of whom 10,786 were foreign- 
born (,3168 Iri^, i868 Russian, 1656 German); (1910, 
census) 5 . 3 , 345 .^ Land area about 4 sq. m. Bayonne is 
served by the Central of New Jersey and by the I>ehigh Valley 
railways (the latter for freight only), and by electric railway 
lines to Newark and Jersey Cit)\ The principal public buildings 
are the city hall, the pubUc library, the post-office and the city 
hospital. Besides having a considerable share in the commerce 
of the port of New York, Bayonne is an important manufacturing 
centre; among its manufactures are refined petroleum, refined 
copper and nickel (not from the ore), refined borax, foundry and 
machine-shop products, tubular boilers, electric launches and 
electric motors, chemicals (including ammonia and sulphuric 
and nitric acids), iron and brass products, wire cables and silk 
goods. In 1905 the value of its factory product was $60,633,761, 
an increase of 57-1 % over that of 1900, Bayonne ranking third 
in 1905 among the manufacturing dries of the state. It is the 
prindpal petroleum-distributing centre on the Atlantic seaboard, 
the enormous refineries and storehouses of the Standard Oil 
Company, among the largest in Ae world, being located here ; 
there are connecting pipe lines with the Ohio and Pennsylvania 
oil fields, and with New Yoik, Baltimore, Philadelptw and 
Washington. Much coal is shipped from the dty- Bayonne, 
which comprises several former villages (Bayonne, Bergen Point, 
Pamrapo Centerville), was settled about 1665-1670 by the 
Dutch. Originally a part of Bergen, it was set ^ as a town¬ 
ship in 1861. It was chartered as a dty in 1869. 
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BAYOD (pronounced bai-yoo, probaWy a corruption of Fr. 
boyau, gut), an “ ox-bow ” take left behind by a river that has 
abandoned its old channel in the lower stages of its course. 
Good examples are found in Palmyra Lake, in the Mississippi 
valley below Vicksbuig, and in Osage river, Missouri. As a river 
swings from side to side in a series of curves which widen laterally 
where the current is slow and the country more or less level, 
there is a tendency in flood times for the water to impinge more 
strongly upon the convex bank where the curve leaves the main 
channel. This bank will be eaten away, and the process will be 
repeated until the base of the “ isthmus ’’ is cut through, and the 
descending channel meets the returning curve, which is thus 
left stranded and filled with dead water, while the stream runs 
directly past it in the shorter course cut by the flood waters that 
deepen the new channel, and leave an isolated ox-bow lake in 
the old curve. 

BAYREUTH, or Baireutii, a town of Bavaria, Germany, 
district of Upper Franconia, 58 m. by rail N.N.E. from Nurem¬ 
berg. Pop. (iqoo) *9,384. In Richard-Wagner-strasse is 
Winer’s house, with his grave in the garden. Franz Liszt 
(t8ii-i886) is buried here, as well as Jean Paul Friedrich 
Richter, who is commemorated by a monument (1841). His 
house was in Friedrichstrasse. Most of the buildings are of 
comparatively modem date, the city having suffered severely 
from the Hussites in 1430 and from a conflagration in i6zi. 
There should he mentioned the palace of Duke Alexander of 
Wiirttemberg, the administrative offices, the statue of King 
Maximilian 11 . (i860) and the collections of the historical society. 
Among the ecclesiastical buildings, the StadI - Pfarrkirche, 
dating from 1439, and containing the monuments of the mar¬ 
graves of Bayreuth, is the most important. Bayreuth is a 
railway junction and has an active trade, chiefly in grain and 
horses. It manufactures woollen, linen and cotton goods, 
leather, delft and other earthenware, and tobacco, and has also 
several breweries and distilleries. The village of St Georgen is a 
suburb to the north-ca.st noted for its marble works; and about 
2 m. to the east is the Hermitage, a fanciful building, erected in 
1713 by the margrave George William (d. 17*6), with gardens 
containing terraces, statues and fountains. Bayreuth was 
formerly the capital of a principality of the same name, which 
was annexed in 1791 to the kingdom of Pnissia. In 1807 it 
was ceded by Prussia to France, which kept possession of it 
till 1810, when it was transferred to Bavaria. 

The Wagner ThecUre. —Among the many advantages which 
Wagner gained from his intimacy with Ludwig II., king of 
Bavaria, not the least was the practical support given to his 
plan of erecting a theatre for the ideal performance of his own 
music-dramas. The first plan of building a new theatre for the 
purpose in Munich itself was rejected, liecause Wagner rightly 
felt that the appeal of his advanced works, like the Nibelungen 
trilogy, would lie far stronger if the comparatively small number 
of people who wished to hear them were removed from the dis¬ 
tractions of a large capital; Bayreuth possessed the desired 
seclusion, being on a line of railway that could not be approached 
from any quarter without changing. The municipaUty furthered 
Wagner’s scheme in every way, and in May 1872 the founda¬ 
tion stone of the Festspielhaus was laid, the event being com¬ 
memorated by a notable performance of Beethoven’s Choral 
Symphony in the old opera-house. The funds for the erection 
of the theatre were raised in part by the issue of rooo certificate 
of patronage (PcOronaisscheine), but the bulk of the sum was 
raised by founding “ Wagner Societie ” from St Petersburg 
to Cairo, from London to New York; these societies sprang 
up with such success that the theatre was opened in the summer 
of 1875 with the first corajdete performance of Der Ring ies 
NiitlMHgen. The theatre, wluch stands on a height a little 
under a mile from the town, is built from the plans of Gustav 
Sempn, the idea of the des^ being Wagner’s own, an experi¬ 
ment indeed, but one which succeeded b^ond all expectation. 
The seats arc arranged on a kind of sloping wedge, in such 
a manner that every one has an almost equtuly good view of 
the Bhige, for there are no boxes, and the only gidMes are quite 
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at the back, one, the Fiirsttnloge, being reserved for distinguiahsd 
quests, the other, above it, for the townspeople. Imm^iatdly 
in front of the foremost row of seats a hood or sloping screen 
of wood covers a part of the orchestra, and another hood of 
simitar shape starts from the front of the stage at a slightly 
lower level. Thus there is left a space between the two hoo^ 
through which the sound of the orchestra ascends with wonder¬ 
fully blended effect; the conductor, sitting at the highest powt 
trf the orchestra, though under the screen, has a complete view 
of the stage as well us of his instrumentalists, and the Sound of 
the orchestra is sent most forcibly in the direction .of the stage, 
so that the voices are always well supported. 

As an important addition to the work of the thcativ, a permanent 
school has been established at Bayreuth for the sake of training 
young musicians to take part in the festival performances, which 
were at first exclusively, and then jiartially, undertaken by artists 
from other German and foreign theatres. The sjiecial feature inxin 
which most stres-s has lieen laid, ever since Wagner's deatli in 1883. 
has been not so much the musical as the dramatic significance ol 
the works; it is contended by the Imuost circle of Wagnerian 
adherents that none bul they can f ull v realize the master's intention. 
or hand down his traditions. What ts called the “ Bayreuth Idea '' 
is set forth in much detail from this jKiint of view by Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain, m bi.s McAaed H agiier (1897 and luoo). 

BAZA, a town of southern Spain, in the province of Granada; 
in the Hoya de Baza, a fruitful valley of the Sierra Nevada, not 
far from the small river Gallego. and at the tenhinus of a railway 
from Lorca. Pop. (1900) 12,770. The dome-shaped mountain 
of javaleon (4715 ft.) overlooks the town from the north-west. 
The ancient collegiate church of San Maximo occupies the tradi¬ 
tional site of a ca&edral founded by the Visiguthic king Reccured 
about 600, and afterwards converted into a mosi^ue. There is 
a brisk local trade in farm produce, and in the linen, hempen 
goods and potteiy manufactured in Baza. The town nearly 
doubled its population in the last quarter of the 19th century. 
Sulphurous springs exist in the vicinity. 

Baza is the Roman tiasli, the medieval Basla or Bastiana ; 
and numerous relics of antiquity, both Roman and medieval, 
have liecn found in the neighbourhood. Its bishopric was 
founded in 306. Under Moori^ rule (r. 713-1489) it was one of 
the three most important cities in the kingdom of Granada, 
with an extensive trade, and a population estimated at 50,000. 
In 14H9, after a stubborn defence lasting seven months, it was 
captured by the Spaniards under IsaMta of Castile, whose 
cannon still adorn the Alameda or public promenade. On the 
loth of August 1810 the French under Marshal Soult defeated a 
large Spanish force close to the town. 

BAZAAR (Pers. bazar, market), a permanent market or 
street of shops, or a group of short narrow streets of stalls under 
one roof. The word has spread westward into Arabic, Turkish 
and, in special senses, into European languages, and eastward 
it has invaded India, where it has been generally adopted. In 
southern India and Ceylon bazaar means a single shop or stall. 
The word seems to have early reached South Europe (probaWy 
through Turkish), for F. Balducci Pegolotti in his mercantile 
haildbook (c. 1340) gives “ bazarra ” as a Genoese word for 
market-place. The Malayan peoples liave adopted the word as 
pazar. The meaniqg-of the word has been much extended in 
English, where it is now- equivalent to any sale, for charitable 
or mere commercial purposes, of mixed goods and fancy work. 

BAZAINE, ACHILLE niAN(0I8 (i8n-i8S8), marshal of 
France, was bom at Versailles on the 13th of February 1811. 
He entered the army as a private soldier in 1831, with a view to 
service in Algeria, and received a commission as sub-lieutenant 
in 1833. By his gallantry in action he won the cross of the 
Legion of Honour, and he was promoted lieutenant in 1835. 
He served two campaigns with the Foreign Legion agtunst the 
Carlists in Spain in 1837-38, returning to Africa os cartain in 
1839. During the succeeding decade he saw continual active 
service in Afnca, and rose to be a brigad^e^general with' the 
charge of the district of TlemfOT. In the Crimean War he com¬ 
manded a brigade, and maintained his reputation in Hie trenches 
before Sevastopol. On the capture of the smith -side he was 
appointed governor of the place, and was promoted general of 
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dmiDon. He also commanded the French forces in the expedi- 
tioa to Kinburn. in Lombardy in 1859 be was wounded when 
in command of a division at llelegnano, and took a con^jicuous 
port in the battle of Soiierino. For his services in the campo^n 
he received tlw grand cross of tlie Legion of Honour, of which 
he WHS already (1855) a commander. He commanded with 
great distinction the first division under (General (afterwards 
marshal) Forey in the Me.\ic8n expedition in 1862, succeeded 
him in supreme conunand in 1863, and became marshal and 
senator of France in the following year. He at first pursued the 
war with great vigour and success, entering Mexico in 1863 and 
driving President Juarez to the frontier. The marshal’s African 
experience as a soldier and as an administrator stood him in 
g(Hid stead in dealing with the guerrilleros of the Juarez party, 
hut he was less successful in his relations with Maximilian, with 
whose court the French headquarters was in constant strife. 
Here, as later in lus own country, Bazaine’s policy seems to have 
been directed, at least in part, to his own establishment in the 
role of a mayor of the palace. His own army thought that he 
aspired to play the ptart of a Bernadotte. His marriage to a rich 
Mexican Wy, whose family were supporters of Juarez, still 
furtlier romplii-ated his relations with the unfortunate emperor, 
and when at the clo.se of the Amerituin Civil War the United 
.States sent a powerful war-trained army to the Mexican frontier, 
tlic French forces were withdrawn (see Mexico, Htstoiy). 
Bozaine skilfully conducted tiic retreat and embarkation at Vera 
Cruz (1867). On his return to Paris he was liut coldly received 
by his sovereign ; pmblic opinion was, however, in his favour, 
and he was held to have been made a scapegoat for the faults of 
others. 

At the outbreak of the Franco-German War (q.v.) Marshal 
Bazaine was placed in command of the 111 . corps of the Army 
of the Rhine. He took no part in the earlier battles, but 
Napoleon 111 . soon handed over the chief command of the army 
to him. How far his inaction was Uu; cause of the disaster oi 
Spicberun is a matter of dispute. The best that cun be said of his 
conduct is that the evil traditions of warfare on a small scale and 
the mania for taking up “ strong positions,” common to the 
French generals of 1870, were in Bazaine’s own case emphasized 
by his personal dislike for the “ schoolmaster " Frussard, lately 
the Prince Imperial's tutor and now commander of the army 
coips posted at Spicheren. Frossard himself, the leader of the 
" strong positicxis ” school, could only blame his own theories 
for the paralysis of the rest of the army, which left the corps at 
Spicheren to fight unsupported. Bazaine, indeed, when called 
upon for help, moved part of his corps forward, but only to “ take 
up strong positions,” not to strike a blow on the battlefield. 
A few days later he took up the chief conunand, and his tenure of 
it is the central act in the tragedy of 1870. He found the army 
in retreat, ill-equipped and numerically at a great disadvantage, 
and the generals and staffs discouraged and distrustful of one 
another. There was pructiially no chance of success. The 
question was one of extricating the army and the government 
from a disastrous adventure, and Bazaine's solution of it Was 
to bring bark his army to Metz. For the events which led up 
to the battles before Metz and the investment of Bazaine’s 
whole army in the fortress, see Franco-Gemman War and Metz, 
Battles. 

It seems to be clearly established timt the charges of treeaon 
to which later events gave so strong a colour bad, as yet, no 
topadation in fact. Nor, indeed, can his unwillingness to leave 
the Moselle region, while there was yet time to slip past the 
advancing enemy, be considered even os ptool of special incom¬ 
petence. The resolution to stay in the neighbourhood of Metz 
was based on the knowledge that if the slow-moving French 
army ventured far out it would infallibly be headed ofi and 
brought to battle in tlie open by .superior numbers. In “ strong 
positions ” close to his stronghold, however, Bazaine hoped that 
be .could inflict damaging repulses and heavy slaughter on the 
ardent Iwnnans, and in the main the result justified the ex¬ 
pectation. The scheme was creditable, and even heroic, but the 
execution throughout ail ranks, from the marshal to the battalion 


commanders, fell for short of the idea. The mimitely oaiAious 
methods of movement, which Algerian eiqierience evolved 
suitable enough for sr^i African desert columns, wbieh were 
liable to surprise rushes and ambushes, reduced the mobility 
of a large army, which had favourable marching conditioos, 
to s m. a day as ^inst the enemy’s rate of 15. When, before 
he bad finally decided to stay in Metz, Bazaine attempted half¬ 
heartedly to begin a retreat on Verdun, the staff work and 
organization of the movementWiver the Moselle was so ineffective 
that when the German staff calculated that Bazaine was nearing 
Verdun, the French had in reality barely got their artillmy 
and liaggage trains through the town of Metz. Even on the 
battlefield the marshal forbade the general staff to appear, and 
conducted the fighting by means of his perscmal orderly officers. 
After the <aimbraus army had passed through Metz it encountered 
an isolated corps of ihe enemy, which was commanded by the 
briiliant leader Constantin von Alvensleben, and promptly 
attacked the French. - At almost every moment of the day 
victory was in Bazaine’s hands. Two corps of the Germans 
fought all day for bate existence. But Bazaine had no con¬ 
fidence in his generals or his troops, and contented himself 
with inflicting severe losses on the most aggressive portions of 
the German army. Two days later, while tiie French actually 
retreated on Metz—taking seven hours to cover 5 to 6 m.—the 
masses of tlie Germans gathered in front of him, intercepting his 
cummunication with the interior of France. This Bazaine 
expected, and feeling certain that the Germans would sooner or 
later attack him in his cbo.sen position, he made no attempt to 
interfere with their concentration. The great battle was fought, 
and bal ing inflicUtd severe punishment on his assailants, Bazaine 
fell baitk within the entrenched camp of Metz. But although he 
made no appeals for help, public opinion, alarmed and excited, 
condemned the only remaining arro\' of France, Marshal Mnc- 
Mahon's “ Army of Chalons,” to rescue Bazaine at all costs. 
The adventure ended at Sedan, and with Sedan the Third Empire 
collapsed. 

Up to this point Bazaine had served his country perhaps as 
well as circumstances allowed, and certainly with enough skill 
and a sufficient measure of succe.ss to justify his appointmrat. 
His experience, wide a-s it was, had not fitted him for the com¬ 
mand of a large army in a delicate position. Since his Mexican 
expedition, moreover, he had himself fallen into a state of moral 
and physical lethargy, which, imperceptible on the field of battle, 
because his reputation for impassive bearing under fire was 
beyond question, was only too obvious in the staff offices, where 
the wosk of manoeuvring the army and framing plans and orders 
was chiefly done. But, in spite of these defects, it cannot be 
asserted that any one of Bazaine's subordinates would have dune 
lietter, with the possible exception of Ladmirault, and Ladmirault 
was one of the junior corps commanders. 

Bazaine, therefore, in the main justified his reputation for 
ability. He was now to justify his reputation for intriguing and 
underhand diplomacy. If in Mexico he aspired to the rdle of 
mayor of the palace, it was far more so in Metz, where, as com¬ 
mander of the only organized array of France, he conceived 
himself to lie the ruler of the coun^'’s destiny. Accordingly 
be engaged in a series of diplomatic intrigues, some of which to 
thi-s day have never been properly cleared up. Negotiations 
passed between the outer world and the besieged commander, 
the purport of which remains still to some extent obscure, but 
it is beyond question that he proposed with the permission of 
tlie (jermans to employ bis army in “ saving France from herself.” 
The sclieme, however, collapsed, and the army of the Rhine 
became prisoners of war to the number of 140,000. At the 
moment of the surrender a week's further resistance would have 
enabled the levies of the NationiU Defence government to crush 
the weak forces of the Germans on the Loire and to relieve Paris. 
But the army of Prince Frederick Charles, set free fay the sur¬ 
render, hurried up in time to check and to defeat the great effort 
at Orleans (g.v.). The responsibility for this crushing blow was 
naturally enou^, and justly enough, placed on Bazaine's 
shoulders, and ^though, when he returned fton captivity, the 
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manb^ enjoyed a brief unmunity, he was in 1873 brought to 
trial before a militaty court, He was found guilty negotiating 
with and capitulating to the enemy before doing all diat was 
prescribed by duty arid honour, and sentenced to degradation and 
death, but very strongly recommended to mercy. His sentence 
was commuted to twenty yearn’ seclusion, and the humihating 
ceremonies attending degradation were dispensed with. He 
was incarcerated in the lie Sainte>Marguirite and treated rather 
as an exile than as a convict; thence he escaped in rg74. to Italy. 
He hnally took up his abode in Madrid, where he was treated 
with marked respect by the government of Alfonso XII. He 
died there on the 23rd of September 1888. He published 
episodes de la guerre de tSyo (Madrid, 1883). He also wrote 
L’Armh du Rhin (Paris, 1872). 

See the bibliography appended to tlic article IfSANXo-tiEBMAN 
War; also memoix by C. I’elletaii in La Grattde lituyclopidit \ for 
Bazainc’s conduct see Bazamc et I'armee du Rhin (1873); J. Valfrey, 
Lc Mari'rhal et I’armfe du Rhin (1873); Count A. de la (lucrroniire, 
L’Hvmme de Mete (1871); Rossel, J.es Dirniers Jmtrs de Mete (1871), 
See also tlte article Boukuaki tor the curious Kegnicr episode con¬ 
nected with the surrender oi Metz. 

BAZALGEITE, SIR JOSEPH WILUAH (1810-1801), English 
engineer, was bom at Enfield on the 28th of March iStp. At the 
age of seventeen he was articled to an engineer, and n few years | 
later he began to practise successfully on his own account. His 
name is best known for the engineering works he carried out in 
Umdon, especially for the construction of the main drainage 
system and the Thames embankment. In 1848 the control of 
laindon drainage, which had hitherto been divided among eight 
distinct municipal bodies, was consolidated under twelve com¬ 
missioners, who were in 1849 supierseded by a second commission. 
Under the latter Bazalgette accepted an appointment which he 
continued to hold under the three successive commissions which 
in the course of a year or two followed the second one, and when 
finally in 1855 these bodies were replaced by the Metropolitan 
Hoard of Works, he was at once appointed its chief engineer. 
His plans were ready, but the work was delayed by official 
obstruction and formality until 1858. Once begun, however, it 
was vigorously pinshed on, and in 1865 the system was formally 
opened. It consisted of S3 m. of large interceptii^ sewers, 
draining mure than 100 sq. m. of buildings, and calculate to deal 
with 420 million gallons a day. The cost was ;£4,6oo,ooo. 
Almost simultaneously Bazalgette was engaged on the plans for 
the Tliames embankment. I’he section between Westminster 
and Vauxhall on the Surrey side was built between i860 and 1869, 
and the length between Westminster and Blackfriars was 
declared open by the prince of Wales in 1870. The Chelsea 
embankment followed in 1871-1874, and in 1876 Northumberland 
Avenue was formed. The total outlay on the scheme exceeded 
£2,000,000. Bazalgette was also responsibte for various other 
engineering works in the metropolitan area, designing, for 
example, new bridges at Putney and Battersea, and the steam 
ferry between north and south Woolwich. He also prepared 
plans for a bridge over the river near the Tower and for a tunnel 
under it at Blackwall, but did not live to see either of these 
projects carried out. He died on the 15th of March 1891 at 
Wimbledon. 

BAZARD, AHAMD (1791-1832), French sixiialist, the'founder 
of a secret society in France corresponding to the Carbonari 
of Italy, was born at Paris. He took part in the defence of 
Paris in 1815, and afterwards occupied a subordinate situa¬ 
tion in the prrfecture of the Seine. About 1820 he united some 
patriotic friends into a society, called Amis de la virile. From 
this was developed a complete system of Carbonarism, the 
peculiar principles of w^ch were introduced from Italy by two 
of Hazard's friends. Hazard himself was at the bead of the 
central body, and, while takii^ a general lead, contributed 
extensively to the Carbonarist journal, L’Aristargue. An 
unsuccesMul outtM-eak at Belfort ruined the society, and the 
leaders were conqwlled to conceal themselves. Hazard, after 
remaining for some time in obscurity in Paris, came to the con¬ 
clusion that the ends of those who wished w^ to the people 
would be most easily attsuned, not through political agitation. 


but by effecting a radical change in their social conditkm.; Hlvis 
train of thinkmg natnitlly drew him toward Boebdist 
philosophers of the school of Saint-Simon, whom he joined. He 
contributed to their journal, Le Produeteur ; and in i8z8 began 
to give public lectures on the principles of the school (see Saint- 
Simon). His opposition to the emancipation of women brought 
about a quarrel with Enfantin (y.».) in 1831, and Hazard found 
himself tdmost deserted by the members of the society. He 
attacked Enfantin violently, and in a warm discussion between 
them he was struck down by apuplety. After lingering for a 
few months he died on the 19th of July 1832. 

BAZAS, a town of south-western France, in the deportment 
of Gironde, j8i m. S.S.E. of Bordeaux by rail. Pop. '(1906) 
town, 2505 ; commune, 4684. The town, which was the seat 
of a bishop from at least the beginning of the 6th century 
til! 1790, lia-s a Gothic church (formerly the cathedral) dating 
from the 13th to the 16th centuries. There are remains of 
ramparts (15th and 16th centuries) and several old houses 
of the 16th century. The viiityards of the vicinity produce 
white wine. The town is capital of an arrondissement, and 
carries on tanning, &c., and trade in the well-known Bsizadais 
cattle. 

Bazas (Coisio) was capital of the ancient tribe of the Vasates, 
and under the Romans one of the twelve cities of Novempopu- 
lana. In later times it was capital of the district of Bai^ais. 
It was the scene of much bloodshed during the religious wars 
of the i6th century. 

BAZIGARS, a nomad gipsy-folk of India, found throughwt 
the peninsula, and variously known a.s Bazaars, Panchpiri, 
Nats, Bediyas, &c. They live a life apart from the surround¬ 
ing Hindu population, and still preserve a certain ethnical 
identity, scarcely justified by any indications given by then- 
physique. They make a living as jugglers, dancers, baslret- 
weavers and fortune-tellers ; and in true European gipsy fashion 
! each clan has its king. 

BAUN, BEN£ (1853- ), French novelist and man of 

letters, was born at Angers on the 26th of December 1853. He 
studied law in Paris, and on his return to Angers became pro¬ 
fessor of law in the tXtholic university there. He contributed 
to Parisian journals a series of sketches of provincial life and 
descriptioas of travel, but he made his reputation fay Une Taehe 
d'encre (1888), which received a prize from the Academy. Other 
novels of great charm and delicacy followed; La Sareetle bleue 
(1892); Madame Corentine (1893); Humble Amour (1894); 
De toute son &me (1897); La Terre qtd mewrt (1899); Les Oberli 
(1901), an Alsatian story which was dramatized and acted in the 
following year ; VAme alsacienne (1903); Donatxenne (1903) : 
L’lsoiee (1905 ); Le Ble gui Hue (1^7); Mimoires d’une vieiUe 
fiUe (1908). La Terre qui meurt, a picture of the decay of peasant 
farming and a story of La Vendie, is an indirect plea for the 
development of provincial France. A volume of Questions 
litteraires el soeiaHs appeared in 1906. Ren6 Bazin was admitted 
to the Academy on the 28th of April 1904. 

BAZIBE, CLAUDE (1764-1794), PVench revohitionut, was 
deputy for the C6te d’Or in the L^lislative Assembly, and 
himself prominent bv'denouncing the court and the “ Austrian 
committee ” of the Tiiileries. On the 20th of June 1792 he spoke 
in favour of the deposition of the king. In the Convention he sat 
with the Mountain, opposed adjourning the trial of Louis XVI., 
and voted for his death. He joined in the attack upon the 
Girondists, but, as member of the committee of general security, 
he condemned the system of the Terror. He was implicated by 
Fianpiis Chabot in the falsification of a decree relative to the East 
India Company, and though his share seems to have been simply 
that he did not reveal the plot, of which he knew but part, he was 
accused before the Revolutionary TribanaJ at the same tbne as 
Danton and Camille Desmoulins, and was executed on the 5th 
of April 1794. 

BDILUDM (jSJcAAwi', used by Pliny and Dioscoridea m the 
name of a plant which exuded a fi^ant gum), a name aj^lied to 
several gums or gum-resins tluU simulate and are sometimes found 
as adulterants of true myrrh (g.e.). 
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BEACH, a word of unknown origin ; probably an old dialect 
word meaning shii^le, hence, by transference, tiie place coveted 
by shingle. Beach sometimes denotes the material thrown up by 
the waves,sometimes the long resulting ridge,but more frequently 
the area between high and low water, or even the area between 
land and sea covered with material thrown up by exceptional 
storms. 

The actual character of beach material depends upon the 
nature and structure of the rocks inshore, the strength and 
direction of currents, and the force of the waves. The southern 
•shore of the Isle of Wight furnishes a good example. The island 
ends westward in the well-known “ Needles,” consisting of chalk 
with flints. The disintegration of this rock by wave action 
separates the finer chalk, which is carried seawards in suspension, 
from the hard flint, which is piled in rough shingle upon the shore. 
The currents sweep constantly eastward up channel, and the 
rough flint shingle is rolled along by wave action toward the 
Ventnor rampart, and ground finer and finer until it arrives as a 
very fine flinty gravel at Ventnor pier. The sweep of Sandown 
Bay follows, where the cliffs are composed for the most part of 
greensand, and here the l)each at low water is sandy and smooth. 
The eastern end of the island is again composed of chalk with 
flints, and here the beach material as at the western end consists j 
of very coarse flint shingle. In this,as in similar cases, the material 
has bwn dragged seawards from the land by constant action of 
the undertow that accompanies each retreating tide and each 
returning wave. The resulting accumulated ridge is Imttered by 
every storm, and thrown aliove ordinary high-water mark in a 
ridge such as the Chesil Bank or the long grass-grown mound that 
has blocked the old channel of the Yar and diverted its waters 
into Yavcrland Bay. Sandown furnishes an instructive example 
of the power of the eastward currents carrying high-storm waves. 
The groins built to preserve the foreshore are piled to the top with 
coarse shingle on the western side, while there is a drop of over 
8 ft. on to the sands east of the wall, many thousands of tons of 
shingle having been moved bodily by the waves and deposited 
against each groin. The force of the waves has been measured on 
the west coast of Scotland and found to l)e us much as 3 tons per 
square foot. Against these forces the preservation of the .shore 
from the advance of the sea becomes an extremely difficult and 
often a hopeless undertaking, since blocks of rock over 100 tons in 
weight have been moved by the waves. The beach is therefore 
unstable in its position. It advances in front of the encroaching 
sea, buiying former beaches under the sand and mud of the now 
deeper water, or it retreats when the sea is withdrawn from the 
land or the land rises locally, leaving the old .shingle stranded in a 
” raised beach,” but its formation is in all cases due to the form 
and structure of the shore, the sapping action of the waves, the 
imekward drag of the undertow plastering the shore with material, 
which is in turn Ixmibarded by waves and swept by currents that 
cover the finer debris of the undertow with a layer of coarse 
fragments that are re-.sorted by the daily action of currents and 
tides. 

BEAOHY HEAD, a promontory on the coast of Sussex, 
England, S.W. of Eastbourne, about 3 m. from the centre of the 
town. It consists of a perpendicular chalk cliff 532 ft. high, and 
forms the eastern termination of the hill-range known as the 
South Downs. 'The old Bell Tout lighthouse, 285 ft. above high- 
water mark, erected in 1831 on the second cliff to the westwsud, 
in o" 10' 18' E., 50° 43' 30' N., has been superseded by a new 
lighthouse built in the sea at the foot of the head itself. 

^ BalUe of Beachy Head .—This naval l»ttle, known to the 
French os Bivisier (a con'uption of Pevetlsey), was fought on the 
30th of June 1690. An allied force of 37 British sail of the line, 
under command of the earl of Torrington (Arthur Herbert), and 
of 22 Dutch under C. Evertsen, was at anchOT under the headland, 
while a French fleet of over 70 sail, commanded by the comte 
de Tourvllle, was smehored some miles off to the south-west. 
The French fleet had orders to co-operate with an ei^ected 
Jacobite rising in England. Torrington, to whom the general 
direction of the allied fleet belonged, was much disturbed bt' the 
enemy’s superiority in number, and on the efith had written to 
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the Council of Regency suggesting that he ought to retire to the 
Gunfleet at the mou& of the 'Ibames, and observe the enemy 
from a distance till he could be reinforced. The council, which 
had the support of Admiral Russell, afterwards earl of Orford, 
considered that a retreat to the Gunfleet would have fatal 
consequences, by which they no doubt meant that it would 
leave the French free to land troops for the support of the 
Jacobites. They therefore ordered Herbert not to lose sight of 
the enemy, but rather to fight if he could secure an advantage 
of position. The admiral, who was on very bad terms with the 
council, elected to treat this as a peremptory order to fight. At 
daybreak on the 30th he got under way and bore down on the 
enemy. The wind was at north-east and gave him the weather- 
gage. As his fleet was only 57 sail in all he was not able to en- 
pge the enemy from end to end. but as the French were arranged 
in a line from east to west he could have fallen on the end nearest 
him, and could have guarded liimself by telling off a part of his 
ships to watch the remainder. Torrington preferred to bring 
his fleet down in such a way that his van, consisting of the Dutch 
ships, should be opposite the enemy’s van, his centre opposite 
their centre, and his rear should engage their rear. Tbe 
i inferiority of the allies in numbers made it therefore inevitable 
that there should he gaps between the different divisions. As 
the fleets actually did come to action, the Dutch with a tew 
English ships pressed on the French van, their leading ship being 
abreast of the ninth or tenth Frenchman. Torrington took his 
station opposite the rear of the French centre, leaving a great 
gap between him.sclf and the ships in the van. Being appre¬ 
hensive that the French centre would tack and pass this gap so 
as to put him between two fires, he kept a long way off so as to 
lie free to manoeuvre against them if they made the attempt. 
The English rear division, consisting of the English blue 
squadron under Sir Ralph Delaval, fought a close action with 
the French opposite to them. In the meantime the French 
ships, ahead of the leading Dutchman, succeeded in turning to 
windward and putting part of Evertsen’s squadron between 
two fires. The Dutch ships suffered heavily, and one of them 
which was dismasted drifted among the French and was taken. 
More severe loss would have followed if the better average 
seamanship of the Elnglish and Dutch had not stood them in 
good stead. The tide turned from flood to ebb during the action, 
and the surface current which in the Channel sets to the west 
with the ebb liegan to carry the fleets with it. The Dutch and 
English dropped anchor. The French, who were not equally 
alert, did not and were carried westward. When the tide turned 
the allies retreated to the 'ITiamcs, abandoning several of the 
most daraag^ ships in Pevensey Bay. The pursuit of the 
French was ineffective, for Tourville persisted in keeping his 
ships in line of battle, which forced them to regulate their 
speed by the .slowest among them. Torrington was tried for his 
conduct but acquitted. 

A lull account of the battle of Beachy Head, written willi 
ample quotation of documents, and for the nurpo.se of vindicating 
Herliert, will lie found in Admiral Colomb’s Naval Warfare (London 
' 89 »>. (1), H.) 

BEACON (from the 0 . Eng. beaat, a sign, cf. " beckon,” 
another form of the same word), a signal, especially a fire lit on 
a high hill, structure or building for the purpose of sending a 
message of alarm or of important news over long distances. 
Such was the courier-fire (dyyopos rvp) that brought the news 
of the fall of Troy to Argos (Aeschylus, Agamemrum), or the 
chain of si^s that told of the approach of the Spanish Armada, 
or wliich circled the British Isles in the jubilee years of 1887 and 
t ^7. The word occurs in many names for lofty and conspicuous 
hills, such as Dunkery Beacon in Somerset, the highest point on 
Exmoor. On many such hills the remains of old beacon towers 
and cressets are still found. The word is used generally of a 
lighthouse, but technically it means either a small unattended 
light, a superstructure on a floating buoy, such as a staff and 
c^e, or staff and globe, or an unUghted structure, forming a 
conspicuous object at sea, used in each case to guide or warn 
sailors. (See Lighthousb and Buov.) * 
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BBAOOmmLD, BraUANIN DISRAELI, Earl or (1804- 
1881), Britiih statesman, second child and eldest son of Isaac 
D’Israeli (y.».) and Maria Basevi, who were married in i8os, was 
bom at No. 6 John Street, Bedford Row, on the aist of December 
1804. Of Isaac D’Israeli’s other children, Sarah was bom in 
i8o2, Naphtali in 1807, Ralph (Raphael) in 1809, and James 
(Jacob) in 1813. None Of the family was akin to Benjamin for 
genius and character, except Sarah, to whom he was deeply 
indebted for a wise, unswerving and sympathetic devotion, 
when, in his earlier days, he needed it most. All Isaac D’Israeli’s 
children were bom into the Jewish communion, in which, how¬ 
ever, they were not to grow up. It is a reasonable inference 
from Isaac’s character that he was never at ease in the 
ritual of Judaism. His father died in the winter of 1816, and 
soon afterwards Isaac formally withdrew with all his household 
from the Jewish church. His son Benjamin, who had been 
admitted to it with the usual rites eight days after his birth, was 
baptized at St Andrew’s church in Holhorn on the 31st of July 
1817. One of Isaac D’Israeli’s reasons for quitting the tents of 
his people was that rabbinical Judaism, with its unyielding 
laws and fettering ceremonies, “ cuts off the Jews from the great 
family of mankind.” Little did he know, when therefore he cut 
off the D'Israeli family from Judaism, what great things he was 
doing for one small member of it. The future prime minister 
was then short of tliirteen years old, and there was yet time to 
provide the utmost freedom which his birth allowed for the 
faculties and ambitions he was bom with. Taking the worldly 
view alone, of course, most fortunate for his aspirations in youth 
was his withdrawal from Judaism in childhood. That it was 
fully sanctioned by his intellect at maturity is evident; but the 
vindication of unbia.sed choice would not have licen readily 
accepted had Disraeli abandoned Judaism of his own will at the 
pushing Vivian Grey period or after. And though a mind like 
Disraeli’s might work to satisfaction with Christianity as “ com¬ 
pleted Judaism,” it could but dwell on a breach of continuity 
which means so much to Jews and which he was never allowed 
to foiget amongst Christians. With all, he was proud of his race 
as truly, if not as vehemently, as his paternal grandmother 
detested it. Family pride contributed to the feeling in his case ; 
for in his more speculative moods he could look Ijack upon an 
ancestry which was of those, perhaps, who colonized the shores 
of the Mediterranean from before the time of the Captivity. 
More definite is the history of descent from an ennobled Spanish 
family which escaped from the Torquemada persecutions to 
Venice, there found a new home, took a new name, and prospered 
for six generations. The Benjamin D’Israeli, Lord Beacons- 
field’s grandfather, who came to England in 1748, was a younger 
son sent at eighteen to try his fortune in London. “ A man of 
ardent character, sanguine, courageous, speculative, fortunate, 
with a temper which no disappointment could disturb ” (so 
Lord Beaconsfield described him), he soon made the beginning 
of a handsome fortune and turned country gentleman. That his 
grandson exaggerated his prosfierity is highly probable; but 
that he became a man of wealth and consideration is certain. 
He married twice. His second wife was Sarah Siprout de Gabay, 
“ a beautiful woman of strong intellect ” and importunate 
ambitions, who hated the race she belonged to because it was 
despised by others. She felt so keenly the social disabilities it 
brought upon her, and her husband’s indifference to them, that 
“ she never pardoned him his name.” Her literary son Isaac 
suffered equally or even more; for though he had ambitions he 
had none that she could recc^ize as such. She could ridicule 
him for the aspirations'which ne had not and for those which he 
had ; on Ae other hand, he never heard from her a tender word 
“ though she lived to be eighty.” Nor did any other member of 
her family, according to hw grandson. 

Isaac D’Israeli was devoted to the reading and writing of books 
in domestic quiet; and his son Benjamin suffered ^predably 
from hk father’s gentle preocci^tions. As a child—unruly 
and disturbing no doubt—he was sent to a school of small 
account at Blackhearir, and was there “ for years ” before he 
was recalled at the age of twelve on the death of his grandfather. 


Isaac D’Israeli was his father’s sole heritor, but change of fortune 
seems to have awakened in him no ambitions for the most hopeful 
of his sons. At fifteen, not before, Benjwnin was sent to a 
Unitarian school at Walthamstow—a weH-known school, 
populous enough to be a little world of emulation and conflict, 
but otherwise unfit. Not there, nor in any similar institution 
at that illiberal time, perhaps, was a Jewish boy likely to moke 
a fortunate entry into “ the great family of mankind.” His 
name, the foreign look of him, and some pronounced' incom¬ 
patibilities not all chargeable to young Disraeli (as Afterwards 
the name came to be spelt), soon raised a crop of troubles. His 
stay at Walthamstow was brief, his departure abrupt, and he 
went to school no more. With the run of his father's library, 
and the benefits of that bom bookman’s guidance, he now set 
out to educate himself, lliis he did with an industry stiffened 
by matchless self-confidence and by ambitions fully mature 
before he was eighteen. Yet he yielded to an attempt to make a 
man of business of him. He was barely seventeen when (in 
November 1821) he was taken into the ^ce of Messrs Swain, 
Stevens ifz Co., solicitors, in Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 
Here he remained for three years—“ most assiduous in Ws 
attention to business,” said one of the partners, “ and showing 
great ability in the transaction of it.’' It was then determined 
that he should go to the bar : and accordingly he was entered 
at Lincoln’s Inn in 1824. But Disraeli had found other studies 
and an alien use for his pen. Though “ assiduous in his attention 
to business ” in Frederick’s Place, he found time to write for 
the printer. Dr Smiles, in his Memoirs of John Murray, tells 
of certain pamphlets on the brightening prospects of the Spanish 
South American colonies, then in the first enjoyment of emancipa¬ 
tion— pamphlets seemingly written for a Mr Powles, head of a 
great financial firm, whose acquaintance Disraeli had made. In 
the same year, apparently, he wrote a novel—his first, and never 
published. Aylmer PapiUon was the title of it. Dr SmUes 
informs us; and he prints a letter from Disraeli to the John 
Murray of that day, which indicates its character pretty clearly. 
The last chapter, its author says, is taken up with “ Mr Papillon’s 
banishment under the Alien Act, from a ministerial misconcep¬ 
tion of a metaphysical sonnet.” About the same time he edited 
a History’ of Paul Jones, originally published in America, the 
preface to the English edition being Disraeli’s first appearance 
as an author. Murray could not publish Aylmer PaptUon, 
but he had great hopes of its boyish writer (Isaac D’Israeli was 
an old friend of his), “ took him into his confidence, and related 
to him his experiences of men and affairs.” Disraeli had not 
completed his twenty-first year when (in 1825) Murray was 
possessed by the idea of bringing out a great daily newspaper ; 
and if his young friend did not inspire that idea he 
keenly uiged its execution, and was entrusted by 
Murray with the negotiation of ail manner of pre- n^M/n." 
liminaries, including the attempt to bring Lockhart 
in as editor. The title of the paper. The Representative, was 
Disraeli’s suggestion. He chose reporters, looked to the setting¬ 
up of a printing-office, busied himself in all ways to Murray’s 
great satKfaction, and, as fully appears from Dr Smiles’s account 
of the matter, with extraordinary address. But when these 
arrangements were brought to the point of completion, Disraeli 
dropped out of the scheme and had nothing mate to do with it. 
He was to have had a fourth share of die pr^rietmship, bringing 
in a corresponding amount of capital. His friend Mr Powles, 
whom he had enlisted for the enterprise, was to have had a 
similar share on the same conditions. Neither seems to have paid 
up, and that, perhaps, had to do with the quarrel which parted 
Bmjamin Disraeli and jeflm Murray before a sheet of the luckless 
Representative was printed. Many years afterwards (1833) 
Disraeli took an active interest in The Press, a weekly journal 
of considerable merit but meagre fortunes. 

At the death of the dder Benjamin (1817), bis son Isaac hod 
moved from the King’s Road, Gray’s Inn (now Iheobald’s Road), 
to No. 6 Bloomsbury Square. Here he entertained the many 
distinguished friends, rnmary and political, who had been 
drawn to him by his “ Curiosities ” and other ingenious works. 
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and bare hb son Benjamin also had their acquaintance and 
conversation. In Bloomsbury Square lived the Austens, and 
to their house, a great resort of similar persons, Mrs Austen 
cordially welcomed him. Murray’s friend^ip and associations 
helped him in like manner, no doubt; and thus was opened 
to Disraeli the younger a world in which he was to make a 
considerable stir. The very much smaller society of that day 
was, of course, more comprehensible to sight and hearing, when 
ona‘ you were within its borders, than the society of this. Re¬ 
verberations of the gossip of St James’s and Mayfair extended 
to liluomsbury in tbost; days. Yet Disraeli’s range of observation 
w I limited when he 

'any.“ down at twenty or twenty-one to write Vivian Grey. 

It is therefore a probable conjecture that Mrs Austen, 
8 clever woman of tlie world, helped him from her knowledge. 
His own stror^ly perceptive imagination (the gift in which 
he was to excel every other politician of his time) and the bent 
of political reading and aspiration from boyhood completed his 
equipment; and so the wonder that so young a man in Disraeli’s 
social position should write a book like Vivian Grey is accounted 
for. It was published in 1826. The success of this insolently 
clever novel, the immediate introduction of its author to the 
great world, and the daring eccentricities of dross, demeanour, 
and opinion by which he fixed attention on himself there, have 
always been among the most favourite morsels of Disraeli's 
history. With them it began, and successive generations of 
inquirers into a strange career and a character still shrouded 
and bafflitjg refer to them as settled startii^-points of investiga¬ 
tion. What was the man who, in such a society and with 
political aspirations to serve, could thrive by such vagaries as 
these, or in spite of them ? If unaffected, what is to be drought 
of them as keys to character ? If affected, what then ? Inquiry 
still takes this shape, and when any part of Disraeli’s career is 
studied, the laces and essences, the rings over gloves, the jewelled 
satin shirt-fronts, the guitareries and chibouqueries of lus early 
days are never remote from memory. The report of them 
can hardly he doubted; and as the last relation was made 
(to the writer of this article) not with intent to ridicule Mr 
Disraeli’s taste but to illustrate his conquering abilities, the 
story is repeated here. .One of Disraeli’s first friends in the world 
of fashion and genius was Sir Kdward Lytton Bulwer. “ And,” 
said Sir Henry Bulwer (“ Pelham’s ” brother), “ we heard so 
much at the time of Edward’s amazingly brilliant new friend 
that we were the less inclined to make his acquaintance.” At 
l^th, however. Sir Edward got up a little ditmer-party to con¬ 
vince the doubters. It was to meet at the early hour of those 
days at one of the Piccadilly hotels. “ There was my brother, 
Alexander Cockbura, myself and (I think) Milnes; but for a 
considerable time no Mr Disraeli. Waiting for Mr Disraeli did 
not enhance the pleasure of meeting him, nor when he did arrive 
did his appearance predispose us in his favour. He wore green 
velvet trousers, a canary-cdoured %vaistcoat, low shoes, silver 
buckles, lace at his wrists, and his hair in ringlets.” The descrip¬ 
tion of the coat is forgotten. ” We sat down. Not one of us 
was more than five-an^twenty years old. We were all—^if you 
will allow me to include myseff—-on the road to distinction, 
all clever, all ambitious, and all with a perfect conceit of ourselves. 
Vet if on leaving the table we had been severally taken aside and 
asked which was the cleverest of the party, we should have been 
obliged to say ‘ the man in the green velvet trousers.’ ” 'I’his 
story is a little lamp that throws much light. Here yit see at 
theb sharpest the sodal prejudices that .Disradi had to fight 
against, provocation of them carried to its utmost in every 
way open to him, and complete conquest in a company of young 
men less Hkaly to adnut superiority in a wit of their own years, 
probably, than any other that could have been brought together 
at that time. 

Soon after the puUication of Vivian Grey, Disraeli, who is Said 
by Froude to have been “ overtaken by a singular disorder,” 
marked by fits of giddiness (“ once he feU into a trance, and did 
not reoover for a week ”), went with the Austens on a long summer 
tour in France, Switeeriand and Italy. Returning to a quiet lile 


at Brodenham —an dd manor-htnise near High Wycombe, which 
his father had taken—Disradi put law in ab^ance and resumed 
novel-writing. His weakest book, and two or three other pro¬ 
ductions, brief, but in every literary sense the finest of his works, 
were written in the next two or Aree years. But for Jxion in 
Heaven, The Injernd Marriage, and PepamUa, Disradi could not 
be placed among the greater writers of his kind ; yet none of his 
imaginative books ^ve been so little read as these. The 
mysterious malady contirtuefl, and Disraeli set out with WiBiam 
Meredith, who was tn have married Sarah Disraeli, for 
8 tour in southern Europe and the nearer East. He 
saw Cadiz, Seville, Granada, .Athens, Constantinople, Jerusalem, 
Cairo, Thebes ; played the corsair with James Qay on a yacht 
voyage from Malta to Corfu ; visited the terrible Reschid, then 
^ with a Turkish army in the Allwnian capital; landed in Cyprus, 
and left it with an expectation in his singularly prescient mind 
that the island would one day be English. These travels must 
have profited him greatly, and we have our share of the advan¬ 
tage : not so much, however, in The Wondrous Tale of Alray or 
Tancred, or the “ Revolutionary Epic ” which he was inspired to 
write on “ the windy plains of Troy,” but in the letters he sent 
home to his sister. ’These letters, written with the utmost freedom 
and fullness to tlic one whose affection and intellect he trusted 
more than any, are of the greatest value for interpreting the 
writer. Together with other letters also published .some time 
after Disraeli’s death, thej’ tell more of him than anything that 
can be found in print elsewhere. They show, for example, that 
his extraordinary exul>erance.s were unforced, leaping by natural 
impulse from an overcharged source. They also show that his 
Oriental fopperies were not so much “ purposed affectation ” as 
Froude and others Iiavct surmised. Tliat they were so in great 
part is confessed again and again in these letters, but confessed in 
such a way as to reveal that they were permitted for his own 
enjoj'ment of them os much as planned. The “ purposed 
affectation ” sprang from an unaffected delight in gauds of attire, 
gauds of fancy and expression. It was not only to startle and 
impress the world that he paraded his eccentricities of splendour. 
His family also had to be impressed by them. It was to his sober 
father that he wrote, at the age of twenty-six; “ I like a sailor’s 
life much. Uiough it spoils the toilette.” It is in a letter from 
Gibraltar to the same hand that we read of hLs two canes—” a 
morning and an evening cane "—changed as the gun fires. And 
the same correspondent must be told that “ Ralph’s handkerchief 
which he brought me from Paris is the most successful thing I ever 
wore.” 

When Disraeli returned to England in 1831, all thought of the 
law was abandoned. The pen of romance was again t^en up— 
the poet’s also and the poUtician’a In the next five 
years he wrote CotUarini Fleming, the RevoluUomtry 
Epifk, Alroy, Henrietta Temple, Whai is He I (a tim,!"’' 
pamphlet expo.sitory of his opmions), the Runnymede 
Letters, a Vindication of the British Constitution, and other matter 
of less note. The epk, begun in great hope and confidence, was 
ended in less, though its author was to the last unwilling toat it 
should be forgotten. The novels revived the success he had with 
Vivian Grey, and restored him to his place among the brilliancies 
and powers of the time. The political writing, too, much of it in 
a garish, extravagant style, exercised his deeper ambitions, and 
stands as witness to the working of original thought and foresight. 
Both qualities are conspicuous in What is He? and the Vindica¬ 
tion, of which it has been truly said that in these pages he “ struck 
the keynote to the explanations he afterwards consistently offered 
of all his apparent inconsistencies.” Here an interpretation of 
Tory principles as capable of running with the democratic idea, 
and as called upon to do so, is ingeniously attempted. The 
aristocratic principle of government having been destroyed by 
the Reform BiU, and the House of Lords being prakically 
” abrogated ” by that measure, it became necessary that Toryism 
riiould start from the democratic basis, from which it had never 
been alien. The fildied liberties of the crown and the people 
should be restored, wd the narioo redeemed from the oligarchies 
which bad stiffen from both. When at the beginaing of all this 
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writiog Disraeli entered the political arena as candidate for High 
\VyMmbe(i832), he was nominated by a Tory and seconded by a 
Radical—in vain ; and vain were two subsequent attempts in the 
autumn of 1832 and in 1834. In the first he was recommended to 
the electors by Daniel O'Connell and the Radical Hume. In his 
last candidature at Wycombe he stood on more independent 
ground, commending himself by a scries of speeches which fully 
displayed his quality, though the prescience which gemmed them 
with more than one prophetic passage was veded from his 
contemporaries. Among Disraeli’s great acquaintances were 
many —^Lyndhurst at their head—whose ejqieclations of his 
future were confirmed by Uie Wycombe speeclies. He was 
“ thought of ” for various boroughs, Marylebone among the 
number, but his democratic Torybm seems to have stood in his 
way in some places and liis inborn dislike of Radicalism in otirers. 
It was an impracticable situation—no getting on from it; and so, 
at Lyndhurst's persuasion, as he afterwards acknowledged, he 
determined to side with the Tories. Accordingly, when in the 
spring of 1835 a vacancy occurred at Taunton, Disraeli contested 
the seat in the Tuiy interest with Carlton Club support. Here 
again he failed, but with enhanced reputation as a fighting 
politician and with otlier consequences good for notoriety. It 
was at Taunton tliat Disraeli fell upon O’Connell, rather ungrate¬ 
fully ; whereupon the Liberator was roused to retort on his 
assailant vehemently as “ a liar,” and humorously as a probable 
descendant of the impenitent thief. And tlien followed the 
challenge which, when O’Connell declined it, was fastened on his 
son Morgan, end tlic interruption of the duel by seizure of Mr 
Disraeli in his lied, and his famous appearance in the Marylebone 
police court. He declared himself very well .satesfied with this 
episode, but nothing in it can really have pleased him, not even 
die noise it made. 

Here the first period of Disraeli’s public life came to an end, a 
lieriod of preliminaries and flourishes, and of what he himself 
called sowing his political wild oats. It was a more 
ftr/to. roatiure Disraeli who in the general election of 1837 was 
' returned for Maidstone as the colleague of Itis provi¬ 
dential friend Mr Wyndliam Lewis. Though the 
fortunes of the Tory party were fast reviving under Peel’s 
guidance, the victory was denied him on this occasion ; but, for 
once, the return of the Whigs to power was no great disappoint¬ 
ment for the junior member for Maidstone. 'I'o gEun a footing in 
the House of Commons was all that his confident spirit ever asked, 
and T’roude vouches lor it tlial he succeeded only just in time to 
iivorl financial ruin, llis electioneering ventures, the friendly 
backing of bills, and his own expense in keeping up appearances, 
had ioitoed him with debt Yet (mark his worldly wisdom) “ he 
had never entangled his friends in Ids financial de^ngs. He had 
gone frankly to the professional money-lenders, who made 
advances to him in a speculation on his success ” : they were to 
get their money back with large interest or lose it altogether. 
Such conditions were themselves incitement enough to a prompt 
rcfleraption of the promise of parliamentary distinction, even 
without the restless spurring of ambition. And Disraeli had 
another promise to redwm ; that wtiich he uttered when he told 
O’Connell that they would meet again at Philip)M. Therefore 
when, three weeks after tlie session began, a debate-on Irish 
election petitions gave him opportunity, Disraeli attempted that 
first iWse of Commons speedi which imaginaticoi still dwells 
upon as something wondrous strange. That he should not have 
known better, even by hearsay, than to address the House of 
Commons in bntastic phrase from the mouth of a fantastic figure 
is indeed remarkable, but not tliat he retained seli-oonfidence 
enough to tell the unwitting crew who lau^d him down that a 
time would come when they woald hear him. It was one of ^e 
least mcmoiable of hb pn^tiecies. The speech was a humiliating 
I Hit not an oppressive failure. In about a week afterwards 1 » 
spoke again, which shows how little damage he felt, while the good 
sense, brevity, and blameless manner of the speech (an a copy¬ 
right hffi) announced that he could team. And for some time 
thereafter he aSected no importance in the House, though not as 
withdrawing from attention. 


Meanwhile, consciously wd unconsdoudy, as is the tvay 
with men of genius, his mind was working upon problems of 
government, the magnitude, the relations and the aatueal 
developments of which he was more sensRile of than any kitown 
politician of his time. ” Sensible of,” we say, to mark the diffp- 
ence between one sort of undeistandii^ and another which 
comes of labour and pains alone. Disraeli studied too, no doubt, 
reading and inquiring and applyii^ set thought, but such means 
were insufficient to pul into tus mind all Unit he foimd there. 
It seems tliat opinions may be formed of inquiiy and study alone, 
which are then constructive ; but where intuitive perception or 
the perceptive imagination is a robust jiossession, the fruits at 
research Ijecorae assimilative—the food of a divining faculty 
which needs more or less of it according to the power of divina¬ 
tion. The lietter jutigment in all affairs derives froin tliis quality, 
wbicli has some very covctable advantages for its possessor. 
-His judgments may be held with greater confidence, wliich is 
an intellectual advantage; and, standing in his mind not so 
much an edifice as a natural growtli, they cannot be 
so readily abandoned at the call of ease or self-interest. 

They may be denied assertion or even outraged for a iwjm. 
purpose, but they cannot be got rid of,—which is a 
moral itovantage. Disraeli's mind and its judgments were of 
this character. Its greatest gift was not tlie romantic imagina¬ 
tion which he possessed abundantly and employed ovennuch, but 
the perceptive, interpretative, ju&ial or divining imagination, 
without which there can be no great man of affairs. Breadth 
of view, insight, foresight, are more familiar but less adequate 
descriptions ol a faculty which Disraeli had in such force that 
it took coitunand of him from first to last. Although he knew 
and acted on the principle that " a statesman is a pract^ 
cliaracter,” whose business is to “ serve the country according 
to its present necessities,” he was unable to confine his vkicit 
to the nearer consequences of whatever policy, or course of 
action, or group of conditions it rested on. Witliout effort, and 
even without intention probably, it looked beyond first con¬ 
sequences to the farther or the final outcome; and to complete 
the operation, the faculty which detected the remoter conse¬ 
quences did not allow them to remain in obscurity, but brought 
them out as actualities no less than tlie first and perhaps far 
more important Uian the first. Moreover, it did not allow him 
to keep silence where the remoter consequences were of that 
character, and ought to be provided for betimes. Of course 
silence was always possible. These renderings to foresight 
might be denied assertion either for thp sake of present ease (and 
Disraeli’s prescience of much of bis country's later troubles only 
made him laughed at) or in deference to hopes of personal 
advancement. But the same divining imagination which 
showed him these things also stiowed him the near time when it 
would be too late to sp^ of them, and when not to liave spoken 
would leave him irredeemably in the common herd of hand-to- 
mouth politicians. Therefore he spoke. 

Remembrance of these characteristics—remembrance, too, 
tliat llis mind, which was neither English nor European, worked 
in absolute detachment—should accompany the traveller 
through all the turns and incidents of Disraeli’s long career. 
They are sometimes puzzling, often speculative ; yet nearly all 
that is obscure in them becomes clear, much ^parent contra¬ 
diction disappears, when read by these persistent unvaryi^ 
lights. The command wliich his idiosyncrasies had upon him 
is shown, for example, by leproachf td speeches on the UcatmeBt 
of Ireland, and by a startling harangue on behalf of tiie Chartists, 
at a time when such irregularities could but damage him, a new 
man, where he bi^ed for influence and office. At atxtot the 
same time his political genius directed him to open a resolute 
critical campaign against the Conservatism of the party he 
proposed to thrive in, and he could but obey. This 
he did in writing Cmingtby, a novel of the day and for 
the day, but commended to us of a later generation 
not only by the undiramed truth (rf its chmucter- 
portraits, but by qualitiea of insight and ioresi|[ht which we who 
have seen the proof of them can measure at his contemporaries 
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could not. which was written in the following year (1845), j say rather, looking back, for it was a time of dire distress, 
is still more remarkable for the faculties celebrated in the pre-1 especially in the manufacturing districts of the north; so 
ceding paragraph. When Sy 6 t 7 was written a Jong historic day / that in his second session Peel had to provide some 
was ending i” England, a new era beginning; and no eyes saw / relief by revising the com laws and reducing import 
so clearly as Disraeli’s the death of the old day, the birth of the / dues generally. His measures were supported by 
new, or what and how great their differences would be. In / Disraeli, who understood that Protection must bend to the 
Cmingsby the political conditions of the country were illustrated / mending poverty of the time, though unprepared for total 
and discussed from the constitutional point of view, and by light abolition of the com tax and strongly of opinion that it was 
of the theory that for generations before the passing of the not for Peel to abolish it. In the next session (1843) he and his 
Reform Bill the authority of the crown and the liberties of the Young England party took up a definitely independent role, 
people had been absorfied and extinguished in an oligarchic which became more sharply critical to the end. Disraeli’s first 
system of government, itself become fossilized and soulless. In strong vote of hostility was on a coercion bill for perishing and 
Sybil were exhibited the social relations of rich and poor (the rebellious Ireland. It was repeated with greater emphasis in 
“ two nations ”) under this regime, and under changes in which, the session of 1844, also in a condition-of-Ireland debate ; and 
while the peasantry were neglected by a shoddy aristocracy from that time forth, as if foreseeing Peel’s course and its effect 
ignorant of its duties, factory life and a purblind gospel of on the country party, Disraeli kept up the attack. Meanwhile 
political economy imbruted the rest of the population. These bad harvests deepened the country’s distress, Ireland was 
views were enforced Ity a startling yet strictly accurate repre- approached by famine, the Anti-Com-Law I.eague became 
sentation of the slate of things in the factory districts at lliat menacingly powerful, and Peel showed signs of yielding to free 
time. Taken from the life by Disraeli himself, accompanied by trade. Disraeli’s opportunity was soon to come now; and in 
one or two members of the Young England party of which he 1845, seeing it on the way, he launched the brilliantly destructive 
was the head, it was the first of its kind; and the facts as there series of speeches which, though they could not prevent the 
displayed, and Disraeli’s interpretation of them—a marvel of abolition of the corn-laws, abolished the minister who ended 
perceptive and prophetic criticism—opened eyes, roused con- them. These speeches appeal more to admiration than to 
sciences, and led direct to many reforms. sympathy, even where the Kmitations of Disraeli’s protectionist 

These two books, the Vindication, published in 1835, and his beliefs are understood and where his perception of the later 
speeches up to this time and a little beyond, arc quite enough consequences of free trade is most cordiaUy acknowlec^ed. That 
to show what Disraeli’s Tory democracy meant, how truly he remained satisfied with them himself is doubtful, unless for 
national was its aim, and how exclusive of partisanship for the their foresight, their tremendous effect as instruments of punish- 
“ landed interest" ; though he did believe the stability and ment, and as they swept him to so much distinction. Within 
prosperity of the agricultural class a national interest of the three years, on the death of Lord George Bentinck, there was 
first order, not on economic grounds alone or even chiefly. And none to dispute with him the leadership of the Conservative 
if Disraeli, possessed by these views, became aggressively party in the House of Commons. 

insubordinate some time liefore Peel’s proclaimed conversion In the parliament of 1841 he was member for Shrewsbury, 
to Free Trade, we can account for it on reasonable and even In 1847 he was returned for Buckinghamshire, and never again 
creditable grounds. Spite, resentment at being passed over had occasion to change his constituency. Dp to this time his 
when Peel formed the 1841 government, is one explanation of old debts still embarrassed him, but now his private and political 
these outbreaks, and a letter to Peel, lately published, is proof fortunes changed together. Froude reports that he “ received 
to many minds that Disraeli’s denial to Peel’s face in 1846 that a laige sum from a private hand for his Life of Lord George 
hr had ever solicited office wa.s daringly mendacious. The BmfiRck” (published in 1852), “while a Conservative millionaire 
letter certainly reads like solicitation in the customary half- took upon himself the debts to the usurers ; the 3 % with which 
\eiled form. All that can be said in doubt is that since the ’41 he was content being exchanged for the 10 % under which 
government came into existence on the 6th of September, and Disraeli had been staggering.’’ In 1848 his father Isaac D’Israeli 
the letter was written on the 5th, its interpretation as complaint died, leaving to his son Benjamin nearly the whole of his estate, 
of being publicly neglected, as a craving for some mark of recogni- This went to the purchase of Hughenden Manor—not, of course, 
tion, is possible. More than possible it is if Disraeli knew on a great property, but with so much of the pleasant and pictur- 
the 5th (as he very well might from his friend Lyndhurst, Peel’s esque, of the dignified also, as quite to explain what it was to the 
lord chancellor) that the appointments were then complete, affectionate fancy of its lord. About this time, too (1851), his 
The pecuniary need of office, if that comes into the question, acquaintance was sought by an old Mrs Brydges Willyams— 
had been lightened, if not extinguished, two years before by his horn a Spanish Jewess and then the widow of a long-deceased 
marriage with Mrs Wyndham Lewis. Mrs Lewis—a lady Cornish squire—^who in her distant home at Torquay had 
fifteen years his senior—^brought him a considerable fortune, conceived a restless admiration for Benjamin Disraeli. .She 
whiyh, however, was but for her life. She lived to a great age, wrote to him again and again, pressing for. an appointment to 
and would gladly have lived longer, in any of the afflictions that consult on an important matter of business : would meet him 
time brings on, to continue her mere money-worth to her at the fountain of the Crystal Palace in Hyde Park. Her impor- 
“ Dizzy.” Her devotion to him, and his devotion to her, is the tunity succeeded, and the very small, ^dly-dressed, strange- 
whole known story of their private life ; and we may believe mannered old lady whom Disraeli met at the fountain became 
that nothing ever gratified him more than offering her a coronet his adoring friend to the end of her life. Gratitude for her 
from Mr Disraeli. devotion brought him and his wife in constant intimacy 

Disraeli made Peel’s acquaintance early in his career and with her. There were many visits to Torquay; he gratified 
showed that he was proud of it. In his Li/e 0/ Lord George her with gossiping letters about the great people with 
Bentinck he writes of Peel faiiiy and even generously. But they whom and the great affairs with which the man who did so 
were essentially antipathetic j^rsons ; altd it is clear that the much honour to her race was connected, that being the inspira- 
great minister and complete Briton took no pains to understand tion of her regard fm- him. She died in 1863, leaving him all 
the dauling young Jew of whom Lyndhurst thought so much, her fortune, which was considerable ; and, as she wished, 
and wished to have little to do with hhn. Such men make such was buried at Hughenden, close to the grave where Disra^i 
feelings evident; and there is no reason for thinking that when, was to lie. 

after 1841, Disraeli ^arged at Peel in obedience to his principles, It is agreed that the first three years of Disraeli’s leadoship 
he gave himself pain. It was not long after it had settled in in Opposition were skilfully employed in reconstructing the 
office that Peel’s government, the creature of an anxious Con- shattered Tory party. In doing this he made it sufficiently 
servative reaction, began to be suspected of drifting toward clear that there could be no suddwi return to Protectionist 
Manchester. That it was forced in that direction we should principles. At the'same time, however-, he insisted (as he did 
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from first to last) on the enormous importance to the country, to 
the character of its peo{de no less than to its material welfare, 
(rf agricultural contentment and f^perity; and he also obtained 
At itadtr * general recognition of the fact that “ the land ” 
te (to had borne fiscal burdens under the old r^ime which 
Hmt oi were unfair and imendurable under the new. So far he 
Conomas. . ^^d when in 185* he took office as chancellor 

of the exchequer in Lord Derby’s first administration, the 
prospect was a smiling one for a man who, striving against 
difficulties and prejudices almost too formidable for imagination 
in these days, had attained to a place where he could fancy 
them all giving way. That, however, they were not. New 
difficulties were to arise and old prejudices to revive in full force. 
His first budget was a quaint failure, and was thrown out by a 
coalition of Liberals and Peelites which he believed was formed 
against Mr Disraeli more than against the chancellor of the 
exchequer. It was on this occasion that he exclaimed, “ England 
does not love coalitions.” After a reign of ten months he was 
again in Opposition, and remained so for seven years. Of the 
Crimean War he had a better judgment than those whose weak¬ 
ness led them into it, and he could tell them the whole truth of 
the affair in twenty words; “ You are going to war with an 
opponent who does not want to fight, and whom you are un¬ 
willing to encounter.” Neither were they prepar^; and the 
scandals and political disturbances that ensued revealed him as 
a party leader who could act on such occasions with a dignity, 
moderation and sagacity that served his country well, maintained 
the honour of party government and cost his friends nothing. 
The mismanagement of the war broke down the Aberdeen 
government in 1855, and then Disraeli had the mortification of 
seeing a fortunate chance of return to office lost by the timidity 
and distrust of his chief, Lord Derby-the distrust too clearly 
including the under-valuation of Disraeli himself. Lord Derby 
wanted Lord Palmerston’s help, Mr Gladstone’s, Mr Sidney 
Herbert’s. This arrangement could not lie made ; Lord Derby 
therefore gave up the attempt to form a ministry, and Lord 
Palmerston came in. Tlie next chance was taken in less favour¬ 
ing times. The government in which Disraeli was again financial 
minister lasted for less than eighteen months (1858-1859), and 
then ensued another seven years in the cold and yet colder shade 
of Opposition. Both of these seven-year outings were bad, but 
the second by far the worse. Parliamentary reform had become 
a burning question and an emliarrassing one for the Tory party. 
An enormous increase of business, consequent upon the use of 
steam machinery and free-trade openings to commerce, filled 
the land with prosperity, and discredited all statesmanship but 
that which steered by the star over Manchester. Mr Gladstone’s 
budgets, made possible by this prosperity, were so many triumphs 
for Liberalism. Foreign questions arose which strongly excited 
English feeling—the arrangements of peace with Russia, Italian 
strugules for freedom, an American quarrel, the “Arrow ” affair 
and the Chinese war, the affair of the French colonels and the 
Conspiracy Bill; and as they arose Palmerston gathered into 
his own sails (except on the last occasion) every wind of popular 
favour. Amid all this the Tory fortunes sank rapidly, burning 
nearly hopeless when Lord Palmerston, without appreciable 
loss of confidence on his own side, persuaded many Tories in and 
out of parliament that Conservatism would suffer little while 
he was in power. Yet there was great despondency, of course, 
in the Conservative ranks ; with despondency discontent; with 
discontent rancour. The prejudice against Disraeli as Jew, the 
revolt at his theatrietditms, the distrust of him as “ mystery 
man,” which up to this time had never died out even among 
men who were his nearest colleagues, were now more openly 
indulged. Out of doors he had a “ bod press,” in parliament 
he had some steady, enthusiastic friends, but more that were 
cold. Sometimes he was seen on the front Opposition bench for 
hours quite alone. Little conspiracies were got up to displace 
hhn, aid might have succeeded but for an unconquerable dread 
of the weapon that destroyed Peel. In this state of things he 
patiently held bis ground, working for his party more carmlly 
than it knew, and never seizing upon false or discrediting 


advantages. But it was an extremely bad time for Benjamin 
Disraeli. 

Though Lord Palmerston stumbled over his Foieim Conspiracy 
Bill in 1858, his populari^ was little damaged, and it was in no 
hopeful spirit that the Tories took office again in that year. Thqr 
were perilously weak in the House of Commons, and affairs 
abroad, in which they had small practice and no prestige, Were 
alarming. Yet the new administration did very well till, after 
resettling the government of India, and recovering from a blonder 
committed by their Indian secretary, lord F.llenborough, they 
must needs launch a Reform Bill to put that dangerous question 
out of controversial politics. The well-intended hut fantastic 
measure brought in for the purpose was rejected. The country 
was appealed to, with good but insufficient results; and at the 
first meeting of the new piarliamcnt the Tories were turned out on 
a no-confidence vote moved by Lord Hartington. Foreign affairs 
supplied the motive : failure to preserve the peace of Europe at 
the time of the Italian war of indepiendence. It is said that the 
foreign office had then in print a series of despatches which would 
have answered its accusers had they been presented when the 
debate began, as for some unexplained reason they were not. 
Lord Palmerston now returned to Downing Street, and while he 
lived Disraeli and his colleagues had to satisfy themselves with 
what was meant for useful criticism, though with small hope that 
it was so for their own service. A Polish insurrection, the 
Schleswig-Holstein question, a commercial treaty with France, 
the Givil War in .America, gave Disraeli occasions for speech that 
was always forcible and often wiser than all could see at the time. 
He never doubted that England should be strictly neutral in the 
American quarrel when there was a strong feeling in favour of the 
South. All the while he would have gl^ly welcomed any just 
means of taking an animated course, for these were dull, dark 
days for the Conservatives as a parliamentary party. Yet, 
unpcrceived. Conservatism was advancing. It was much more 
than a joke that Palmerston sheltered Conservative principles 
under the Liberal flag. The warmth of his popularity, to which 
Radical applause contributed nothing in his Uter days, created an 
atmosphere entirely favourable to the quiet growth of Conservat¬ 
ism. He died in 1865. Earl Russell succeeded him as prime 
minister, Mr Gladstone as leader of the House of Commons. The 
party most pleased with the change was the Radical; the party 
best served was Disraeli’s. Another Reform Bill, memorable for 
driving certain good Liberals into a Cave of Adullam, broke up 
the new government in a few months; Disraeli contributing to 
the result by the delivery of opinions not new to him and of 
lasting worth, though presently to be sulxirdinated to arguments 
of an inferior order and much less characteristic. “ At this rate,” 
he said in 1866, " you will have a parliament that will entirely 
lose its command over the executive, and it will meet with less 
consideration and possess less influence.” Ixiok for declining 
statesmanship, inferior aptitude, genius dying off. “ Instead of 
these you will have a horde of selfish and otecure mediocrities, 
incapable of anything but mischief, and that mischief devised and 
regulated by the raging dem^oguc of the hour.” ’The Reform 
legislation which promised these results in 1866 was thrown out. 
Lord Derby’s third ■'administration was then formed in the 
summer of the same year, and for the third time there was a Toty 
government on sufferance. Its followers were still a minority in 
the House of Commons; an angry Reform agitation was gmng 
on; an ingenious resolution founded on the demand for an 
enlarged franchise serviceable to Liberals might extinguish the 
new government almost immediately ; and it is pretty evident 
that the Tory leaders took office meaning to seek a cure for this 
desperate weakness by wholesale extension of the _ ^ 
suffrage. Their excuses and calculations are well 
known, but when all is said, Lord Derly’s statement of i$fr. 
its character, “ a leap in the dartc,” and of its intention, 

“ dishing the Whigs,” cumot be bettered. Whether Lord Derby 
or Mr Ihsraeli originated this resolve has been mudi discussed, 
and it remains an unsettled question. It is known th^ Disraeli’s 
private secretary, Mr Ratoh Earle, quarrelled with him viotenify 
at about this time ; and Sir William Fraser relates that, meeting 
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lb Earle, that gentleman said: “ I know wtiat your feelings must 
be about this Reform Bill, and 1 think it right to tell you that it 
was not Disraeli’s bill, but Lord Derby’s. I know everything 
that occurred.” Mr Earle gave the same assurances to the writer 
of these lines, and did so with hints and half-confidence (quite 
intelligible, however) as to the persuasioas that wrought upon his 
chief. Mr Earle’s listener on these occasions confesses that he 
heard with a doubting mind, and that belief in what he heard still 
keeps company witli Mahomet's coffin. One thing, however, is 
clear. To suppose Disraeli satisfied with the excuses made for his 
adoption of the ” dishing ’’ process is forbidden by the whole tenor 
of his teaching and conduct. He could not have Irecome suddenly 
blind to the fallacy of the expectations derived from such a 
course; and all his life it had lieen his distinction to look above 
the transient and trafficking expedients of the professional 
politician. However, the tiling was done. After various 
remodellings, and amid much perturbation, secession, violent 
reproach, the Household .Suffrage Bill passed in August 1867. 
Another memorable piece of work, the confederation of Canada, 
had already been aa^umplishcd. A few days after parliament met 
in the next year Lord Derby’s failing health compelled 
i$t». ’ bim to resign, and Mr Disraeli became prime minister. 

Irish disaffection had long been astir; the Fenian 
menace looked formidable not only in Ireland but in England also. 
The reconstructed government announced its intention of dealing 
with Irish grievances. Mr Gladstone approved, proposing the 
abolition of the Irish Church to begin with. A resolution to that 
effect was immediately carried against the strong opposition of 
the government. Disraeli insisted that the question should be 
settled in the new parliament which the franchise act called for, 
and lie seems to have had little doubt tlmt the country would 
declare against Mr Gladstone’s proposal. He was mistaken. It 
was the great question at the polls; and the first elections by the 
new constituencies went violently against the authors of their 
being. 

_ Tlie liistoiy of the next five years is Mr Gladstone’s. The Irish 
Church abolished, he set to work with passionate good intention 
on the Irish land laws. The while he did so sedition took courage 
and flourished exceedingly, so Uial to pacify Ireland tlie constable 
went hand in hand with the legislator. The abolition of the Irish 
Church was followed by a coercion act, and the land act by 
suspension of Habeas Corpus. Disraeli, who at first preferred 
retirement and the writing of Jjrthair, came forward from time to 
time to point the moral and predict the end of Mr Gladstone’s 
inipulsive courses, which soon Iwgan to fret the confidence of his 
friends. Some unpleasant errors of induct—tlie case, of Sir K. 
t oilier (afterwards Lord Monkswell, q.v.), the Kwelme rectory 
ease,' the significant Odo Russell (Lord Ainpthill) episode (to help 
the government out of a .scrape the amfmssador was accused of 
exceeding his instructions>-told yet more. Above all, many 
humiliating proofs that England was losing her place among the 
nations came out in these days, the discovery being then new and 
unenduraUe. To be brief, in less than four years the government 
hi^ well-nigh worn out its own patience with its own errors, 
failures and distractiurts, and would gladly have gone to pieces 
when it was defeated on an Irish university hill. But Disraeli, 
having good constitutional reasons for declining office at the 
moment, could not aUow tliis. Still gathering unpi^ularity, still 
offending, aiamiing, alienating, the government went on till 1874, 
suddenly dissolved parliament, and was signally beaten, the 
Liberal party breaking up. Like most of tus political friends, 
Duraeh 1^ no expectation of such a victory—little hope, indeed, 
of any ctotinct success. Yet when he went to Manchester on a 
brief political outing two yearn before, he was received with such 
Rcdaim as he had never known kv his life. He was then sixty- 
^ht years old, and this was his first full banquet of popiflarity. 
The elation and confidence drawn from the Manchester meetuigs 
• The crown had in 1871 aptioiuted the Rev. W. W. Harvey (1810- 
iwjj, a Cambridge aan, to the living of Ewelme, near Oxford, for 
wi wn momtxsrs of €lic Oxford houst* of con^'OcatioQ were aloiit* 
ellgfUe. Gladstone was charged with evading this limitation in 
allowing Harvey to qualify lor the appointment by beiiw lormally 
admitted M.A. by incoepontiun. 


were confirmed by every circumstance of the 1874 elections. But 
he ws well aware of how much he owed to his opponents’ errors 
seeing at the same time how i^ely he could lay his future course 
by them. _ He had always rejected the political economy of his 
time, and it wm breaking down. He had always refused to accept 
the economist's dictum without reference to other consideratioiis 
than the turnover of trade; and even Manchester could pardon 
the refusal now. The national spirit, vaporized into a oosmo- 
plitan mist, was fast condensing again under mortification and 
insult from abroad uncompensated by any appreciable percentage 
of cash profit. This was a changing England, and one that 
Disraeli could govern on terms of mutual satisfaction ; but not if 
the reviving “ spirit of the country ” ran to extremes of self- 
assertion. At one of the great Manchester meetings he said, “ Do 
not suppose, because I counsel firmness and decision at the right 
moment, that I am of tlmt school of statesmen who are favourable 
to a turbulent and aggressive diplomacy. I have resisted it 
during a large part of my hfe.” 

But for the hubbub occasioned by the Public Worship Regula¬ 
tion Act, the first two years of the 1874 administration had no 
remarlmblc excitements till near the end of them. The Public 
Worship Act, introduced by the archbishop of (imterbury, was 
meant to restrain ritualism. Disraeli, who from first to last held 
to the Reformed Church as capable of dispensing social good 
as no other organization might, supported the Bill as “ putting 
down ritualism ”; spoke very vehemently : gave so much 
offence that at one time neither the bill nor the government 
seemed quite safe. For .some time afterwards there was so little 
le^lation of the kind called “ enterprising ” that even some 
friends of the government began to think it too tame; but at 
the end of the second year an announcement was made which 
put that fear to rest 'nie news that the khedive's Suez Canal 
shares had been bought by the government was 
received with boundless applause. It was a courageous 
thing to do : but it was not a Disraeli conception, nor 
did it originate in any govwnment department. It was suggested 
from wiiiiout at a moment when the pos.sibility of ever acquiring 
the shares was passing away. On the morning of the 15 th of 
November 1875, Mr Frederick Greenwood, then editor of the 
Pail MaU Gazette, went to Lord Derby at the foreign office, 
informed him that the khedive's sharc.s were passing into the 
hands of a French syndicate, and urged arrest of the transaction 
by purchase for England. (The shares being private property 
tlieir sale could not, of course, be forbidden.) Lord Dcrb\ 
thought there must be a mistake. He amid not believe that 
bargaining of that kind could go on in Cairo without coming to 
the knowledge of the British consul there. He was answered 
that nevertheless it was going on. The difficulties of purchase 
by England were then arrayed by Lord Derby. They were 
more than one or two, and of course they had a formidable look, 
but so also had the alternative and the lost opportunity. One 
difficulty had already come into existence, and had to be met 
at once. Lord Derby had either to make direct inquiry of the 
khedive or to let the matter go. If he inquired, and there was 
no such negotiation, his question might be interpreted in a very 
troublesome way ; moreover, we should put the idea of selling 
the shares into the khedive’s head, which would be unfortunate. 

“ There's my position, and now what do you say ? ” The 
answer given. Lord Derby drafted a telegram to the British 
ronsul-genenl at Cairo, and read it out. It instructed Colonel 
Stanton to go immediatdy to the khedive and put the question 
point blank. M^while the prime minister would be seen, and 
Lord Derby’s visitor might coll next day to hear the reply from 
Cairo. It is enough to add here that on receipt of the answer 
the purchase for England was taken up and went to a speedy 
conclusion." 

As if upon the impulse of this transaction, Disraeli opened 
the next session of pariiament with a bill to confer upon the 
queen the title of empress of India—a measure which offended 

* For a detailed, if somewliat controversial, account of this affair, 
see Lucien Wolf's article in The Times Ot Itoeember t6, 1905, and 
Ur Greenwood's letters on the sabieet. ' 
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the instincts of many Englishmen, and, for the time, revived 
the prejudices against its author. More important was the 
revival of disturbances in European Turkey, which, in their 
outcome, were to fill the last chapter of Disraeli’s career. But 
for this interruption it is likely that he would have given much 
of his attention to Ireland, not because it was an attractive 
employment for his few remaining years, but because he saw 
with alarm the gathering troubles in that country. And his 
mind was strongly drawn in another direction. In a remarkable 
speech delivered in 1872, he spoke with great warmth of the 
slighting of the colonies, saying that “ no minister in this country 
will do his duty who n^lects any o{^rtunity of reconstructing 
as much as possible our colonial empire, and of responding to 
those distant sympathies which may become the source of 
incalculable strength and happiness to this island.” However, 
nothing was done in fulfilment of this duty in the first two years 
from 1874, and early in the third the famous Andrassy 
guutlea. Berlin memorandum, the Bashi-Bazouk 

atrocities, and the accumulative excitement thereby 
created in England, reopened the Eastern question with a 
vengeance. The policy which Disraeli’s government now took 
up may be truly called tlie national policy. Springing from the 
natural suggestions of self-defence against the march of a danger¬ 
ous rivalry, it had the sanction of dl British statesmanship for 
generations, backed by the consenting instinct of the people. 
It was quite unsentimental, being pro-Turkish or anti-Russian 
only as it became .so in being pro-British. The statesmen by 
whom it was established and continued saw in Russia a power 
which, unless firmly kept within bounds, would dominate Europe; 
more particularly that it would undermine and supersede 
British authority in the East. And without nicely considering 
the desire of Russia to expand to the Mediterranean, the Pacific 
or in any other direction, they thought it one of their first duties 
to maintain their own Eastern empire; or, to put it another 
way, to contrive that Great Britain should be subject to Russian 
ascendancy (it ever), at the remotest period allowed by destiny. 
Such were the ideas on which England’s Russian policy was 
founded. In 1876 this policy revived as a matter of course in 
the cabinet, and as spontaneously, though not upon a first 
provocation, became popular almost to fury. And furiously 
popular it remained. But a strong opposing current of feeling, 
equally passionate, set in against the Turks; war began and 
lasted long; and as the agitation at home and the conflict 
abroad went on, certain of Disraeli’s colleagues, who were 
staunch enough at the beginning, gradually weakened. It is 
certainly true that Disraeli was prepared, in all senses of the 
word, to take strong measures against sucli an end to the war 
as the .San Stefano treaty threatened. Rather than suffer that, 
he would have fought the Russians in alliance with the Turks, 
and had gone much farther in maturing a scheme of attack and 
defence than was known at the time or is commonly known now. 
That there was a master motive for this resolution may be taken 
for granted ; and it is to be found in a belief that not to throw 
back the Russian advance then was to lose England’s last chance 
of postpjoning to a far future the predominance of a great rival 
pxiwer in the East How much or how little judgment shows 
in that calculation, when viewed in the light of later-days, we 
do not discuss. What countenance it had from his colleagues 
droppied away. At the end their voices were strong enough to 
insist upon the diplomatic action which at no pxiint falls back 
on the sword ; Lord Derby (fore^n minister) l»ing among the 
first to make a stand on that resolution, though he was not the 
first seceder from the government Such diplomacy in such 
conditions is paralytic. It cannot speak thrice, with whatever 
affectation of boldness, without discovering its true character 
to trainnl ears; which should be remembered when Disraeli’s 
successes at ^rlin are measured. It should be remembered 
that what with the known timidity of his colleagues, and what 
with the strength and violence of the Russian piarty in England, 
his adtievemntt at Beilin was like the reclamation of batter 
from a dog’s mouth; as Prince Bismarck understood in acknow- 
ledgii^ Disraeli’s gifts of statesmanship. It should also be 


remembered, when his Eastern pxiliey in 1876-1878 it denounced 
as malign and a failure, that it was never carried out Good or 
bad, ill or well calculated, effective existence was denied to it; 
and a man caimot be said to have failed in what he was never 
permitted to attempt. The nondescript course of action which 
began at the Constantinople conference and ended at Berlin 
was not of his direction until its few last days. It only marked 
at various stages the thwarting and suppression of his policy by 
colleagues who were haunted night wtd day by memories ^ the 
Crimean War, and not least, probably, by the fate of the states¬ 
men who suffered for its blunders and their own. Disraeli also 
looked back to those blunders, and he was by no means insensible 
to the fate of fallen ministers. But just as he maintainedat the 
time of the conflict, and after, that there would have been no 
Crimean War had not the British government convinced the 
tsar that it was in the hands of the pieace piarty, so now he 
believed that a bold policy would prevent or limit war, and at 
the worst put off grave consequences which otherwise would 
make a rapid advance. 

As if aware of much of this, the country was well content with 
Disraeli’s successes at Berlin, though sore on some points, he 
himself sharing the soreness. Yet there were great days for him 
after his return. At the Berlin conference he bad established a 
formidable reputation ; the popularity he enjoyed at home was 
affectionately enthusiastic; no minister had ever stood in mure 
cordial relations with his sovereign; and his honours in every 
kind were his own achievement against unending disadvantage. 
But he was soon to suffer irretrievable defeat. A confused and 
unsatisfactory war in Afghanistan, troubles yet more unsatis¬ 
factory in fiouth Africa, conspired with two or three years of 
commercial distress to invigorate “ the swing of the pendulum ” 
when he dissolved piarliament in 1880. Dissolution the year 
before would have been wiser, but a certain pride forbade. The 
elections went heavily against him. He took the blow with 
composure, and sank easily into a compiarative retirement. Yet 
he still watched affairs as a great piarty leader should, and from 
time to time figured vigorously in debate. Meanwhile he had 
another novel to sit down to—the poor though highly character¬ 
istic Endymion ; which, to his great surprise and equal pleasure, 
was replaced on his table by a cheque for ten thousand pounds. 
Yet even this satisfaction had its tang of disappiointment; for 
though Endymion was not wholly written in hLs last days, it was 
in no respiect the success that Lothair was. This also he could 
bear. His description of his grandfather recurs to us: "A man 
of ardent character, sanguine, courageous and fortunate, with a 
tempier which no disappiointment could disturb.” 

As earl of Beacons^td (failing health had compelled him to 
take refuge in the House of Lords in 1876) Benjamin Disraeli died 
in his house in Curzon Street on the 19th of April i88t. The 
likelihood of his death was pubhely known for some days before 
the event, and then the greatness of his popularity and its 
warmth were declared for the first time. No such demonstration 
of grief was expiected even by those who grieved the most. He 
lies in Hughenden churchyard, in a rail-enclosed grave, with 
liberty for Hie turf to grow between him and the sky. Within the 
church is a marble tablet, placed there by his queen, with a 
generous inscription to hismemoiy. The anniverssury of his death 
has since been honoured in an unprecedented manner, the 19th of 
April being celebrated as “ Primrose Day ”—the primrose, for 
reasons impKissible accurately to define, being popularly suppiosed 
; to have been Disraeli’s favourite flower. Even among his friends 
in youth (Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, for exampile), and 
not impr^bly among the city men who wagered their 
money in irrecoverable loans to him on the chance of 
his success, there may have been some who compassed the 
thought of Benjamin Disraeli as prime minister and peer; but at 
no time could any fimey have imagined him remembered so 
enduringly as Lord Beaconsfield has been. It is possible that 
Sarah Disraeli (the Myra of Endymion), or that ” the most severe 
of critics but a pierfect wife,” may have had such dreams—hardly 
that they coidd have occurred to any mind but a devoted 
woman’s. Disrswli’s life was a succession of sutprises, but none 
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was so great as that he should be remembered after death more 
widely, lastingly, respectfully, affectionately, than any other 
statesman in the long reign of (^een Victoria. While he lived he 
did not seem at all cut out for that distinction even as an Im¬ 
perialist. Significant as was the common grief when he died, no 
such consequence could be inferred from it, and certainly not 
from the elections of r88o. Tt stands, however, this high distinc¬ 
tion, and with it the thought that it would have been denied to 
him altogether had the “ adventurer ” and “ mystery man ” of 
the 'sixties died at the age of threescore years and ten. We have 
said that never till 1871 did he look upon the full cup of popu¬ 
larity. It might have been said that even at that time intrigue 
to get rid of mm had yet to cease in his own party ; and hut a few 
years before, a man growing old, he was still in the lowest deeps 
of his disappointments and humiliations. How, then, could it he. 
imagined that with sbe years of power from his seventieth year, 
the Jew “ adventurer,” mysterious and theatrical to the last, 
should fill a greater space in the mind of England twenty years 
after death than I’ecl or Palmerston after five ? Of course it can 
he explained ; and when explained, we see that Disraeli’s good 
fortune in this respect is not due entirely to his own merits. His 
last years of power might have been followed by as long n period 
of more acceptable government than hb own, to the effacement 
of his own from memory ; but that did not happen. What did 
follow was a time of universal turbulence and suspicion, in which 
the pride of the nation was wounded again and again. To say 
“ Majutia ” and “ Gordon ” recalls its deepest hurts, but not all 
of them ; and it may be that a pained and angry people, looking 
back, saw in the man whom they lately displaced more than they 
had ever .seen before. From that time, at any rate, Dbracli has 
been acknowledged as the regenerator and representative of the 
Imperial idea in England. He has also been accused on the same 
grounds ; and if the giver of good wine may he blamed for the 
guest who gets drunk on it, there is justice in the accusation. It 
is but a statement of fact, however, tliat Disraeli retains his hold 
upon the popular mind on thb account mainly. The rekindling 
of the Imperial idea is understood as a timely act of revolt and 
redemption: of revolt against continuous humiliations deeply 
felt, redemption from the fate of nations obviously weak and 
suspected of timidity. It has been called rescue-work—deliver¬ 
ance from the daijgers of invited aggression and a philosophical 
neglect of the means of defence. And its first achievement for 
the country (thb is t^ain a mere statement of fact) was the 
restoration of a much-damaged self-respect and the creation of a 
great defensive fleet not a diay too soon for safety. So much for 
“ the great heart of the fieople.” Meanwhile political students 
find to their satisfaction that he never courted popularity, and 
never praetbed the art of working for “ quick returns ” of 
sympathy or applause. As “ adventurer ” he should have done 
so; yet he neglected the cultivation of that paying art for the 
wisdom that looks to the long future, and hears its fruit, per¬ 
chance, when no one cares to rcmemlier who sowed the seed. So 
it is that to read some of hb books and many of his speeches b to 
draw more respect and admiration from their pages than could 
have been found there or^nally. The student of hb life under¬ 
stands that Disraeli’s claim to remembrance rests not only on the 
breadth of his views, hb deep insight, hb long foresight, but even 
more on the courage which allowed him to declare opinions 
supplied from those qualities when there was no vbible likelihood 
of their justification by experience, and therefore when their 
natural fate was to be slighted. Hb judgments had to wait the 
event belorc they were absolved from ridicule or delivered from 
neglect. The event arrives; he b in hb grave; but hb reputa¬ 
tion loses nothing by that. Tt gains hj' regret that death was 
lieforehand with him. 

“ Adventurer," as applied to Disraeli, was a mere tetm of 
abuse. “ Mystery-man ” had much of the same intention, but 
in a blameless though not in a happy sense it was true him to 
the end of his days. Even to his Inends, and to many near him, 
he remained mysterious to the last. It is impossible to doubt 
that some two or three, four or five perchance, were at home in 
his mind, being freely admitted there; but of partial admissions 


to its inner places there seem to have been few or none. Men 
who were long associated with him in affairs, and had much of 
his stinted companionship, have confessed that with every wish 
to understand his character they never succeeded. Sometimes 
they fancied they had got within the topping walls of the maze, 
and might hope to gain the point whence survey could be made 
of the whole ; but as often they found themselves, in a moment, 
where they stood at last and at first—outside. His speeches 
carry us but a little way beyond the mental range; hb novels 
mthsr baffle than instruct. It is commonly believed that 
Disraeli looked in the glass while describing Sidonia in Cmingsby. 
We group the following sentences from this description for a 
purpose that will be presently seen :—(1) ‘‘ He was admired by 
women, idolized by artists, received in all circles with 
great distinction, and appreciated for hb intellect by 
the very few to whom ^ at aU opened himself." (a) “ For, 
though affable and generous, it was impossible to penetrate 
him; though unreserved in his manners Ins frankness was 
Ibnited to the surface. He observed everything, thought ever, 
but avoided serious dbcussion. If you pressed him for an opinion 
he took refuge in taiilory, and threw out some paradox witli 
which it was not easy to cope. The secret history of the world 
was Sidunia’s pastime. His great pleasure was to contrast the 
hidden motive with the pubik- pretext of transactions." (3) 
“ He might have discovered a sprii^ of happiness in suscepti¬ 
bilities of the heart; but this was a sealed fountain for Sidonia. 
In his oiganization there was a peculiar, perhaps a great defici¬ 
ency ; he was a man without affection. It would be hard to say 
that he had no heart, for he was susceptible of deep emotions ; 
but not for individuals. Woman was to him a toy, man a 
machine.” These sentences are. separately grouped here tor the 
sake of suggesting that they will more truly illustrate Disraeli’s 
character if taken as follows The first as representing his most 
cherished social ambitions—^in whatever degree oidiieved. The 
second group as faithfully and closely descriptive of Itimself: 
descriptive too of a character purposely cloaked. The third as 
much less simple ; in part a mixture of truth witli Byronic 
affectation, and for the rest (and more significantly), us intimat¬ 
ing the resolute exercise of extraordinary powers of control over 
the promptings and passions by which so many capable ambitions 
liave come to grief. So read, Sidonia and Benjamin Disraeli are 
brought into dose resemblance by Disraeli himself; for what in 
this description is untrue to the suspected fundamentals of his 
character is true to his known foibles. But for a general inter¬ 
pretation of Lord Beaconsfield and hb career none serves so well 
as that which Froude insbts on most. He was thoroughly and 
unchangeably a Jew. At but one remove by birth from 
southern Europe and tlie East, he was an Englishman in notliing 
but his devotion to England and his solidtude for her honour 
and prosperity. It was not wholly by volition and design that 
his mind was strange to others and worked in absolute detach¬ 
ment. He had “ none of the hereditary prepossessions of the 
native Englishman.” No such prepossessions disturbed hb 
vision when it was bent upon the rbing problems of the time, or 
rested on the machinery of government and the kind of men who 
worked it and their ways of working. The advantages of 
.Sidonia’s intellect and temperament were largely hb, in affairs, 
hut not without their drawbacks. His pride in hb knowlei^e 
of the English character was the pride of a student ; and we may 
doubt if it ever occurred to him that there would have been less 
pride but more knowledge had he been an Englishman. It b 
certain that in shrouding his own character he checked the 
communication of others to himself, and so could continue to 
the end of his career the costly mistake of being theatrkal in 
England. There was a great deal too (though little to liis blame) 
in Ixird Malmesbury’s observation that he was not only dbliked 
in the House of Commons for hb mysterious manner, but 
prejudiced by a pronounced foreign air and aspect. Lord 
Malmesbur}' does not put it quite as strongly as that, but he 
might have done so with truth. No Soglbliman could approach 
Disraeli without some inunediate conaciousitess that he was in 
the }mesence of a lore^ner. 
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Ixnrd Beaconsfield has been praised for his integrity in money 
matters ; the praise could have been spared—it does not rise 
high enough. It is also said to his honour that he “ never 
struck at a little man,” and that was well; but it is explained 
as readily by pride and calculation as by magnanimity. A man 
of extraordinary coolness and self-control, his faults in every 
kind wore faults of excess: it is the mark of them all. But 
whatever offence they gave, whatever mischief tijcy did, wus 
soon exhausted, and has long since been pardoned. 

AiiTHoiuriKs.~The writer's personal knowledge is largely repre¬ 
sented in the above article. Among the t^ograjdiical literature 
avaikiiile prior to the authoritative Li/e the following may be 
cited. —Lord Beaconsfield's Preface to 1840 edition of Isaac 
D’Isracli’s works ; Carrespandmee with his SisUrr, and Home Letters, 
edited Iw Ralph llisrueli; Samuel Smiles, Memoirs and Corrsspond- 
ence of John Murray ; Life of the Karl of Beaoonsfield, by K. Hitch- 
man ; Memoir by 'I*. E, Kebl>el; Metnotr by J. A. Fromfe ; Memoir 

Harold Gorst; Sir William Fraser’s Disraeli and his Day ; The 
Speeches of Lord Iteaeonsfteld, edited by T. E. Kebbel. In 1004. 
however, the large eotlection of material for l.ord Beaconsfield's 
life, in the hands of his executors lord Row!on and Lord Kothscliild, 
was acquired by The Times, and the task of preparing the biogratdiy 
WM assigned to Mr W. F. Monyjienny, an a.s.sistant editor of The 
Times (181)4-189.)), who was best known to the public as editor of 
the Johaniuisbiirg Star during the crisis of 1809-1903. (F. G.) 

BEACONSFIEU), a town of Devon county, Tasmania, on the 
river Tamar, 28 m. direct N.W. of Launceston. Pop. (iqoi) 
2658. From its port at Beauty Point, m. distant, with which 
it is connected by a steam tramway, communication is main¬ 
tained with (leorgetown and Launceston. It is the centre of 
llie most important gold-field in the island. 

BEACONSFIELD, a town of South Africa in Griqualand West, 
about 5 m. S.W. of Kimberley, of which it is practically a suburb, 
though possessing a separate municipality. Pop. (1904) 9378, of 
whom 2780 were whites. Beaconsfteld was founded in 1870 
near the famous Duloitspan diamond mine. The land on whii:h 
flu; town is built lielongs to the Tie Beers Company. (Sec 
Kimiieki.kv.) 

BEACONSFIELD, a town in the W'yeombe iiarliamentary 
division of Buckinghamshire, England, 23 m. W. by N. of London, 
on the main road to Oxford, and on tlie Great Crmtral & Great 
Western joint railway. Pop. of urban district (1901) 1570. It 
lies in a hilly well-wooded district above tlic valley of the small 
river Wye, a tributary of the Thames. The broad Oxford road 
forms its picturesque main street. It was formerly a posting 
station of importance, and had a considerable manufacture of 
ribbons. The Perpendicular church of St Mary and All Saints is 
the burial place of Edmund Burke (d. 1797), who lived at 
Gregories, or as he named it Butler's Court, near the town. He 
would have taken his title from Beaconsfteld had he survived to 
enter the peerage. A monument to his memory was erected in 
1898. Edmund Waller the poet owned the fwoperty of Hall Bam, 
and died here in 1687. His tomb is in the churchyard. Benjamin 
Disraeli chose the title of carl of Beaconsfield in 1876, his wife 
having in 1868 received the title of Viscountess Beaconsfield. 
The opening of railway communication with London in 1906 
result^ in a considerate accretion of residential population. 

BEAD, a small globule or ball used in necklaces, and made of 
different materials, as metal, coral, diamond, amber, ivory, stone, 
pottery, glass, rock-crystal and seeds. The word is derived from 
the M)d(ffe Eng. hede, from the common Teutonic word lor “ to 
pray,” cf. German ielen and English bedesman, the mesming being 
transferred from “ prayer ” to the spherical bodies string on a 
rosary and used in cemnting imiyeis. Beads have bear made 
from remote antiquity, and are found in early EgyptiM tombs ; 
variegated glass beads, found in the ground in certain parts of 
Africa, as AMiontiland, and highly prized by the natives as oggry- 
beads, are supposed to be of E^rption or Phoenicia origin. 
Beads of the more erepessive materials are strung in nedektoes 
and worn as tutides of personal adornment, while the cheaper 
kinds an empdoyed for the decoration of women's dress. Glass 
beads have ioqg been used for purposes of barter with savage 
tribes, and are made in enormous numbers and varieties, 
eapec^y in Venice, where the momifBcture has existed from at 
least the t4th century. Glass, either transparent, or of opaque 
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coloured enamel (smaUi), or having complex patterns produced 
by the twisting of threads of coloured glass through a transpaoent 
body, is drawn out into long tubes, from idtich the beads are 
pinched off, and finished by being rotated with sand and ashes in 
heated cylinders. 

In architecture, the term “ bead ” is given to a small cylindrical 
moulding, in classic work often cut into bead and reel. 

BEADLE, also Beuel or Bedeli. (from A.S. bydcl, from btaian, 
to bid), originally a subordinate officer of a court or deliberative 
assembly, who summoned persons to appear and answer charges 
against them (see Du Cange, supra Hi. BeirUt). As such, the 
beadle goes back to early 'Teutonic times; he was probably 
attached to the moot as its messenger or summoner, beingmnder 
the direction of the reeve or constable of the leet. After the 
Norman Conquest, the beadle seems to have diminished in 
importance, becoming merely the crier in the manor and forest 
courts, and sometimes executing processes. He was also em¬ 
ployed as the messenger of the pari^, and thus became, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, an ecclesiastical officer, but in reality acted more as 
a constable by keeping order in the church and churchyard during 
service. He also attended upon the clergy, the churchwardens 
and the vestry. He was appointed by the parishioners in vestry, 
and his wages were payable out of the church rate. From the 
Poor l4»w Act of 1601 till the act of 1834 by which poor-law 
administration was transferred to guardians, the biadle in 
England was an officer of much importance in his capacity of 
agent for the overseers. In all medieval universities the bedel 
was an officer who exercised various executive and spectacular 
funcliims (H. Rashdall, litsl. of Vtsiversibes m the Middle Ages, 
i. 193). He still survives in many universities on the con¬ 
tinent of Europe and in those of Oxford ami Cambridge, but 
he is now shorn of much of his importance. At Oxford there are 
four bedels, representing the faculties of law, medicine, arts and 
divinity. Their duties are chiefly processional, the junior or 
sub-liedel beii^ the official attendant on the vice-chancellw, 
before whom he bears a silver mace. At Cambridge there are 
two, termed esquire-bedels, who both walk before the vice- 
chancellor, bearing maces. 

BEAK (early forms beke and becke, from Fr. bee, late Lat. beceus, 
supposed to be a Gaulish word ; the Celtic bee and beg, however, 
are taken from the English), tlie homy bill of a bird, and so used 
of the horny ends of the mandibles of the octopus, the duck-billed 
platypus and other animals ; hence the rostrum (q.v.) or orna¬ 
mented prow of ancient war vessels. The term is also applied, in 
ebtssic architecture, to the pendent fillet on the edge of the corona 
of a cornice, which serves as a drip, and prevents the rain from 
flowing inwards. 

The slang use of “ Ireak ” for a magistrate or justice of the peace 
has not been satisfactorily exj^ained. The earlier meaning, 
which lasted down to the beginning of the 19th century, was 
“ watchman ” or “ constable.” According to Slang and its 
Anaiogms (J. S. Fanner and W. E. Henley, 1890), the first 
example of its later use is in the name of “ the Blind Beak,” 
which was given to Henry Fielding’s half-brother, John 
Fielding (about 1750). Thomas Hannan,in his book on vagrants, 
Caneat or Warming for-ommen atrsitors, Vuigarely eaiUd Faga- 
ionCT, 1573, explains AamanrJur* as “ counstable,” barman being 
the word for the stocks. Attempts have been made to connect 
” beak ” in this connexion with the Old English biag, a gold 
torque or ccdlar, worn as a symbol of authority, but this could 
only be plausible on the assumption that ” magistrate ” was the 
earlier significance of the word. 

BEAKER (Scottish bicker, Lat bicaritsm, Ger. Bedier, a 
drinking-bowl), a large wide-mouthed drinking-cup or laboratory 
vessel. See Dhinkixg-Vesseui. 

BEAU, DOROTHEA (1831-1906), EngHsli scfaoolmistHai, 
was bom on the 2tst of March 1831 in lomdon, her father- bemg 
a physician of good family and cultivated tastes. She had 
airredy shown a strong intdlecto^ bent and coneidambk force 
of chmeter when in 1848 the was one of the fint to attend 
lectures at the newly opee^ Queen’s College lor Ladies, London, 
and from 1849 to x8^ toe herself took classes there. In 1S57 
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for a few months she became head teacher of the Clergy 
Daughters’ school at Casterton, Westmoreland, but narrow 
religious prejudices on the part of the governors led to her 
retirement In 1858 she was appointed principal of the Ladies 
College at Cheltenham (opened 1854), then in very low water. 
Her tact and strenuousness, backed by able financial manage¬ 
ment, led to its success being thoroughly established by 1864, 
and as the collie increased in numbers new buildings were 
erected from 1873 onwards. Under Miss Beale’s headship it 
grew into one of the great girls’ schools of the country, and its 
development and example played an important fiart in the 
revolution effected in regard to the higher education of women. 
Miss Beale retained her jxist till her death on the pth of November 
1906. Stronglv religious by nature, broad-minded and keenly 
interested in ail branches of culture, she exercised a far-reaching 
influence on her pupils. 

Her 7 -«/c was written liy Klisubeth Raikus (1908). 

BEAM (from the 0 . Eng. biam, cf. Ger. Baum, a tree, to which 
sense may be referred the use of “ beam ” as meaning the rood 
or crucifix, and the survival in certain names of trees, as hom- 
lieam), a solid piece of timber, as a beam of a house, of a plough, 
a loom, or a balance. In the last case, from meaning simply the 
(Toss-hiar of the balance, “ beam ” has come to be used of the 
whole, as in the expression “ the king’s beam,” or “ common 
lieam,” which refers to the old English standard balance for 
wholesale goods, for several hundred years in the custody of the 
Grocers’ Company, London. As a nautical term, “ beam ” was 
transferred from the main cross-timbers to the side of the ship ; 
thus “ on the weather-beam ” means “ to windward,” and a 
ship is said to be “ wide in the lieam ” when she is wide horizon¬ 
tally. The phrase “to be on one’s beam-ends,” denoting a 
position of extreme peril or helplessness, is Ixirrowed from the 
position of a ship which has heeled over so far os to stand on the 
ends of her horizontal lieams. The meaning of “ beam ” for 
shafts or rays of light comes apparently from the use of the word 
to translate the Latin (alumna lucis, a pillar of light. 

BEAR (a common Teutonic word, cf. Ger. linhne), the seed of 
certain leguminous plants cultivated for food all over the world, 
and furnished chiefly by the genera Vicia, Phaseolus, DoUchos 
and others. Tlic common liean, in all its varieties, as cultivated 
in Britain and on the continents of Europe and America, is the 
produce of Vida Paba. The French bean, kidney bean, or 
liaricot, is the seed of Phaseolus vulgaris; but in India several 
other species of this genus of plants are raised, and form no small 
portion of the diet of the inhabitants. Besides these there arc 
numerous other pulses cultivated for the food both of man and 
domestic animals, to wliich the name bean is frequently given. 
The common bean is even more nutritious than wheat; and it 
contains a very high proportion of nitrogenous matter under the 
form of legumin, which amounts on an average to 34 %. It is, 
however, a rather coarse food, and difficult of digestion, and is 
chiefly used to feed horses, for which it is admirably adapted. 
In England French beans are chiefly, almost exclusively, used 
in the green state; the whole pod being eaten as a table vegetable 
I r prepared as a pickle. It is wholesome and nutritious ; and 
in Holland and Germany the pods are preserved in salt by ^most 
every family for winter and spring use. The green pods are cut 
across obliquely, most gencraUy by a machine invented for the 
purpose, and salted in barrels. When wanted for use they are 
steeped in fresh water to remove the sdt, and broiled or stewed 
they form an agreeable addition to the diet at a time when no 
other vegetable may be had. 

The broad bean —Vuia Faba, or Fa^ vulgans, as it k known 
by those botanists who regard the slight differences which 
distinguish it from the great majority of the species of tiie vetch 
genus ( Fida) as of generic importance—^is an annual which has 
been cultivated from prehktoric times for its nutritious seeds. 

The lake-dwellers of Switzerland and northern Italy in the 
bronze age cultivated a small-fruited variety, and it was grown 
m ancient Egypt, though, according to Herodotus, r^arded 
by the priests as uncleati. The ancient Greeks called it kvoious, 
the Latins faba, but th«e is no suggestion that the |flant is a 
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native of Europe. Alphonse de Candolle (Origin of Culitvaied 
Plants, p. 320) concludes that the bean was introduced into 
Europe probably by the western Aryans at the time of their 
earliest migrations. He suggests that its wild habitat was two¬ 
fold some thousands of years ago, one of the centres being to the 
south of the Caspian, the other in the north of Africa, and that 
its area has long been in process of diminution and extinction. 
The nature of the plant favours this hypothesis, for its seed has 
no means of dispersing itself, and rodents or other animals can 
easily make prey of it; the struggle for existence which was 
goipg against this plant as against maize would have gradually 
isolated it and caused it to disappear, if man had not saved it by 
cultivation. It was introduced into China a little before the 
Christian era, later into Japan and more recently into India, 
though it has been suggested that in parts of the higher Him.v 
layas its cultivation has survived from very ancient times. It 
is a plant which will flourish in all ordinary good garden soil. 
The seeds are sown about 4 in. apart, in drills 2| ft. asunder for 
the smaller and 3 ft. for the larger sorts. 'ITie soil should, 
preferably, be a rather heavy loam, deeply worked and well 
enriched. For an early crop, seeds may be sown in November, 
and protected during winter in the same manner as early peas. 
An early crop may dsn lie obtained by dibbling in the seeds in 
November, sheltering by a frame, and in February transplanting 
them to a warm liorder. Successional crops are obtained by 
sowing suitable varieties from January to the end of June. All 
the culture necessary is that the earth be drawn up about the 
stems. The plants are usually topped when tlic pods have set, 
as this not only removes the black aphides which often settle 
there, but is also found to promote tlie filling of the pods. 

'fhe following are some of the best sorts:—for early use. 
Early Mazagan, Long-pod, Marshall’s Early I'rulific and Seville 
Long-pod ; for late use, Carter’s Mammoth Long-pod and Broad 
Windsor. 

The horse-bean is a variety—var. equina. 

Cultivation of Field-bean .—Several varieties of Vida Faba 
(e.g. the horse bean, the mazagan, the tick bean, the winter 
bean) are cultivated in the field for the sake both of the grain, 
which is used as food for live-stock, and of the haulm, which 
serves for either fodder or litter. They are best adapted for 
heavy soils such as clays or clayey loams. The time for sowing 
is from the end of January to the beginning of March, or in the 
case of winter beans from the end of September to the middle 
of November. The bean-crop is usually interposed between two 
crops of wheat or some other cereal. If spring beans are to be 
sown, the land after harvest is dressed with farmyard manure, 
which is then ploughed in. In January the soil is levelled with 
the harrows, and the seed, which should be hard and light brow:i 
in colour, is drilled in rows from 15 to 24 in. apart at the rale 
of from 2 to 2i bushels to the acre and then harrowed in. The 
alternative is to “ dibble ” the seed in the furrow left by the 
autumn ploughing and cover it in with the harrows; or the 
land may be ridged with the double-breasted plough, manure 
deposited in the furrows and the seed sowii broadcast, the ridges 
being then split back so as to cover both manure and seed. 
After the plant shows, horse-hoeing and hand-hoeing between 
the rows is carried on so long as the plant is small enough to 
suffer no injury therefrom. The routine of cultivation for 
winter beans hardly differs from that described excqit as regards 
tlie time of sowing. 

Beans are cut when the leaf is fallen and the haulm is almost 
black either with the fagging hook or the reaping machine, though 
the stoutness of the stalks causes a severe strain on the latter 
implement. They are tied and stocked, and are so left for a 
considerable time before stacking. There is less fear of injury to 
! the crop through damp than in the case of other cereals. Their 
value for feeding purposes increases in the stack, where they may 
remain for a year or more before threshing.. Pea and bean 
weevils, both striped (Sitones lineatus) and spotted (Siiones 
erinitus), and the bean aphis (Aphis rumids), are noted pests of 
the crop. Winter beans come to matoriiy earlier than the 
spring-sown varieties, and are therefore stnug enough to resist 
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the attacks of the aphis by the end of June, when it begins its 
ravages. Field-beans yield from 25 to 35 bushels to the acre. 

Phasettlus vulgaris, the kidney, French or haricot bean, an 
^nual,dwarf and bushy in growth, is widely cultivated in temper 
ate, sub-trofHcal and tropical regions, but is nowhere knownas a wild 
plant. It was long supposed to he of Indian origin, an idea which 
was disproved by Alphonse de Candolle, who sums up the facte 
bearing on its origin as follows Phaseolus vulgaris has not been 
long cultivated in India, the south-west of Asia and Egypt, and 
it is not certain that it was known in Europe before the discovery 
of America. At the latter epoch the number of varieties in 
European gardens suddenly increased, and all authors began to 
mention them. The majority of the species of the genus exist in 
.South America, and -seeds apparently belonging to the species in 
question have been found in Peruvian tombs of an uncertain date, 
intermixed with many species, all American. Hence it is probable 
that the plant is of South American origin. 

It is a tender annual, and should be grown in a rich light loamy 
soil and a warm sheltered situation. The soil should be well 
enriched with hot-bed dung. The earliest crop may be sown by 
the end of March or Ijcginning of April. If, however, the tem¬ 
perature of the soil is below 43°, the beans make but little pro¬ 
gress. The main crops should lie got in early in May ; and a later 
sowing may be made early in July. The earlier plantings may lie 
sown iri small pots, and put in frames or houses, until they can be 
safely planted out-of-doors. A light covering of straw or some 
other simple shelter suffices to protect from late frosts. The seeds 
should he covered li or 2 in. deep, the distance between the rows 
lieing about 2 ft., or for the dwarfest sorts 18 in., and that between 
plants from 4 to 6 in. The pods may be used as a green vegetable, 
in which case they should he gathered whilst they are so crisp as 
to be readily snapped in two when bent: but when the dry seeds 
are to be used the pods should be allowed to ripen. As the green 
pods are gathered others will continue to be formed in abundatice, 
but if old seeil-forming pods are allowed to remain the formation 
of young ones will be greatly checked. There are numerous 
varieties; among the best are Canadian Wonder, Canterbury 
and Black Negro. 

Phaseolus tnultiflorus, scarlet runner, is nearly allied to P. 
vulgaris, of which it is sometimes regarded as a variety, but 
differs in its climbing habit. It is naturally perennial and has a 
thick fleshy root, but is grown in Great Britain as a tender annual. 
Its bright, generally scarlet flowers, arranged in long racemes, and 
the fact that it will flourish in any ordinary good garden soil, 
combine to make it a favourite gar<lcn plant. It is also of interest 
as being one of the few plants that twine in a direction contrary 
to the apparent motion of the sun. The seeds of the runner beans 
should be sown in an open plot,—the first sowing in May, another 
at the beginning of June, and a third about the middle of June. 
In the Ixmdon market-gardens they arc sown 8 to 12 in. apart, in 
4 ft. rows if the soil is good. Tire twining tops are pinched or cut 
off when the plants are from 2 to 2i ft. high, to save the expense 
of staking. It is better, however, in private gardens to have the 
rows standing separately, and to support the plants by stakes 6 or 
7 ft. high and about a foot apart, the tops of the stakes being 
crossed about one-third down. If the weather is dry when tire 
pods are forming abundantly, plenty of tepid water should be 
supplied to the plants. In training Ae shoots to their supports, 
they should be twined from right to left, contrary to the course 
of the sun, or they will not lay hold. By frequentiy picking the 
pods the plants are encouraged to form fresh blooms from which 
pods may be picked untB theai^oach of frost. 

The ordinary scarlet runner is most commonly grown, but there 
is a white-flowered variety which has also white seeds ; this is 
very piffle and of excellent quality. Another variety called 
Painted I-ady, with the flowers red and white, is very ornamental, 
but not so productive. Carter’s Champion is a large-podded 
productive variety. . , . . 

Another species P. lanatus, the Lima bean, a tall bienmal with 
a scimitar-shaped pod (whence the specific name) 2 to 3 in. long 
containing a few Urge seeds, is widely cultivated in the warmer 
parts of the world. 


The young pods of another leguminous climbing herb, DMthos 
Lablab, as well as the seeds, are widely used in the tropics, as we 
use the kidney bean. The plant is probably a native of tropical 
Africa, but is now generally cultivated in the tropics. The word 
Dolichos is of Greek origin, and was ased by Theophrastus for the 
scarlet runner. 

Another species, D. biftorus, is the horse grwn, the seed of 
which is eaten by the poorer class of natives in India, and is also, 
as are the pods, a food for horses and cattle. 

The Soy bean. Glycine hispula, was included by Liniwus in 
the genus Dolichos. It is extensively cultivated in China and 
Japan, chiefly for the pleasant-flavoured seed from which is 
prepared a piquant sauce. It is also widely grown in India, 
where the bean is eaten, while the plant forms a valuable fodder; 
it is cultivated for the latter purpose in the United States. 

Other references to licans will be found under special headings, 
.such as Calabar Bean, lA)riTST-TREE. There are dso several 
non-leguminous seeds to which the popular name bean is attached. 
Among these may be mentioned the sacred Egyptian or Pytha¬ 
gorean bean {Nelumbium speciosum), and the Ignatius bean 
(probably Sirychnos multiflora), a source of strychnine. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans made use of beans in gathering 
the votes of the people, and for the election of magistrates. A 
white bean signified absolution, and a black one condemnation. 
Beans had a mysterious use in the lemurdia and parentalia, 
where the master of the family, after washing his hands three 
times, threw black beans over his head nine times, reiterating 
the words “ 1 redeem myself and my family by these beans.” 

BEAN-FEAST, primarily an annual dinner given by an em¬ 
ployer to his workpeople, and then colloquially any jollification. 
The phrase is variously derived. The most probable theory is 
that which connects it with the custom in France, and afterwards 
in Germany and England, of a feast on Twelfth Night, at which 
a cake with a bean buried in it was a great feature. The bean- 
king was he who had the good fortune to have the slice of cake in 
which was the bean. This choosing of a king or queen by a bean 
was formerly a common Christmas diversion at the English and 
Scottish courts, and in both English universities. This monarch 
was master of the revels like his congener the lord of misrule. A 
clue to his original functions is jxissibly found in the old popular 
belief that the weather for tlie ensuing twelve months was 
determined by the weather of the twelve days from Christmas to 
Twelfth Night, the weather of each particular month being prog¬ 
nosticated from each day. Thus the king of the bean of Twelfth 
Night may have originally reigned for the twelve days, his chief 
duty being the performance of magical ceremonies for ensuring 
good weather during the ensuing twelve months. Prolmbly in 
him and the lord of misrule it is correct to find the lineal descend¬ 
ant of the old king of the Saturnalia, the real man who personated 
Saturn and, when the revels ceased, suffered a real d^th in his 
assumed character. Another but most improbable derivation for 
bean-feast connects it with M.E. bene “ prayer,” “ request, the 
allusion being to the soliciting of alms towards the cost of their 
Twelfth Night dinner by the workpeople. 

See Wayzooose; Misrule, Iajrd or; also J. Boemus, Afores. 
leges et ritus omnium-gentium (Lyons, IM^)- P; ***!, Laisncl 
de la Salle, Croyatices et Ugendes du centre de la France, i. 19-29; 
LcccBur. Esauisses du Bocage ttottnatid, ii. 125 5 Schmitz, .StWw* ttHd 
Sagen des Lifter Volhes. i. 6 ; Brand, Popular Antiquities of Great 
Britain (Hailitt’s edit., 1905). under " Twelfth Night' ; Cortet, 
Fttes religieuses, p. 29 sciq. 

BEAR, properly the name of the European brown bear {Vrsus 
mius), but extended to include ali the memlxirs of the Vrsidae, 
the typical family of Arctoid carnivora, distinguished by their 
massive bodies, short limbs, and almost rudimentary tow. 
With the single exception of the Indian sloth-bear, all the speaes 
have forty-two teeth, of which the indsoni and canines closely 
resemble those of purely carnivorous mammals; wl^ tte 
molars, and especiafiy the one known as the “ sectorial ” or 
“ carnassial,” have their surfaces tuberculated so os to adapt 
them for grinding, vegetable substances. As might have been 
supposed from their denthion, the bears are onmivorous; but 
most prefer vegetaUe food, ioduding honey, when a sufficient 
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supply of this can in- had. The grizzly bear, however, is chiefly 
carnivorous ; while the polar bear is almost wholly so. 

Bears are five-toed, and provided with fonnidable claws, 
which are not retractile, and thus better fitted for digging and 
climbing than for tearing. Most climb trees in a slow, lumbering 
fashion, and, in descending, always come hind-quarters first. 
The grizzly bear is said to lose this power of climbing in the 
adult stage. In northern countries bears retire during the 
winter into caves and the hollows of trees, or allow the falling 
snow to cover them, and there remain dormant till the advent 
of Sf>ring, about which time the female usually produces her 
young. These arc bom naked and blind, and it is commonly 
five weeks before they see, or become covered with hair. Before 
hibernating the adults grow very fat, and it is by the gradual 
consumption of this fat—known in commerce as bear’s grease— 
that such vital action as is necessary to the continuance of life 
is sustained. 

The bear family is widely distributed, being found in every 
quarter of the glolie except Australia, and in all climates, from 
the highest northern latitudes yet reached by man to the warm 
regions of India and Malaya, fn the north-west comer of Africa 
the single representative of the family found on that continent 
occurs. 

The polar or white bear (Vrstis muritimus), common to the 
Arctic regions of both hemispheres, is distinguished from the 
other s|)ecies by having the soles of the feet covered with close-set 
hairs,—in adaptation to the wants of the creature, the bear 
iH-ing thereby enabled to walk securely on slippery ice. In the 
whiteness of its fur also, it shows such an assimilation in colour 
to that of surrounding nature as must be of considerable service 
in concealing it from its prey. The food of the white bear 
consists chiefly of seals and fish, in pursuit of which it shows 
great power of swimming and diving, and a considerable degree 
of sagacity ; but its food also includes the carcases of whales, 
birds and their eggs, and grass and berries when these can lie 
had. Tliat it can stistain life on a purely vegetable diet is proved 
by instances on ren>rd of its being fed for years on bread only, in 
confinement. 'I'hese Itears are .strong swimmers, .Sir Edward 
Sabine having found one “swimming powerfully 40 m. from 
the nearest shore, and with no ice in sight to sifford it rest.” 
They are often carried on floating ice to great distances, and to 
more southern latitudes than their own, no fewer than twelve 
I’olar bears having twen known to reach Iceland in this way 
during one winter. The female always hibernates, hut the male 
may he seen aliroad at all seasons'. In bulk the white bear 
exceeds m<wt other members of the family, measuring nearly 
9 ft. in length, and often weighing 1600 lb. 

I.And b^rs have the soles of the feet destitute of hair, and 
their fur more or less shaggy. Of these the brown bear {Ursus 
ofc/iM,—it/wTov of .Aristotle) is found in one or other of its 
varieties all over the temperate and north temperate regions of 
the eastern hemisphere, from Spain to Japan. The fur is usually 
brownish, but there are black, hlackish-grey and yellowish 
varieties. It is a solitary animal, frequenting the wooded parts 
of the regions it inhabits, and living on a mixed diet of fruits, 
v^etable, honey, fish and the smaller animals. In winter it 
hibernates, concealing itself in some hollow or cavern. It docs 
not seek to attack man; but when baited, or in defence of its 
young, shows great f^urage and strength, rising on its hind legs 
and endeavouring to gra.sp its antagoni.st in an embrace. Bear- 
baiting, till within comparatively recent times, was a favourite 
sport throughout Europe, Init. along with cock-fighting a,nd 
l»dger-^ting, has gradually-dnappeared before a more humane 
dviliKition. It was a favourite pa.stime among the Romans, 
who imported their bears from Bntain, a proof that the animal 
was then comparatively abundant in that country; indeed, 
from reference made to it in early Scottish historv, the bear does 
not appear to have been extirpated in Britain brfore the end of 
the ijth century. It is now found in greatest abundance in 
Norway, Russia and fSberia, where hunting the bear is a favourite 
sport, and where, when dead, its remains are highly valued. 
.Among the Kamchadales " the skin of tiie bear," says a traveller. 


“ forms their beds and tl»ir coverlets, bonnets for their heads, 
gloves for their hands and collars for their dogs. The flesh and’ 
fat are their dainties. Of the intestines they make ma«i.-c or 
covers for their faces, to protect them from the glare of the sun 
in the spring, and use them as a substitute for gla®, by extending 
them over their wndows. Even the shoulder-blades are said 
to be put in requisition for cutting grass.” In confinement the 
brown bear is readily tamed; and advantage has been taken 
of the facility with which it can sustain itself on the hind feet 
to teach it to dance to the sound of music. It measures 4 ft. in 
length, and is about aj ft. high. Of this species Crowther’s 
bear from the Atlas Mountains, the Syrian Iiear (Ursus arUus 
pyriacus) and the snow or isabelline bear ( Ursus arctus isabeUinus) 
of the H imalaya are local races, or at most subspecies. ‘ American 
naturalists regard the big brown bears of Alaska as a distinct 
group. They range from Sitka to the extremity of the Alaskan 
Peninsula, over Kodialc Island, and inland. Their dLstincaivc 
external features are their large size, light-brown colour, high 
shoulders, massive heads of great breadth and shaggy coat. 

The grizzly bear (Ursus arctus horribiUs, formerly known as U. 
ferox) IS regarded by some naturalists as a distinct species and iiy 
others as a variety of the brown bear, to which it is closely allied. 
It was said to exceed all other American mammals in ferocity of 
disposition and muscular strength. Stories were told of its 
attacking the bison, and it has been reported to carry 'off the 
crease of a wapiti, weighii^ nearly 1000 tb, for a considerable 
di.stanre to its den, there to devour it at leisure. It also eats fruit 
and vegetables. Its fur is usually of n yellowish-brown colour, 
coarse and grizzled, and of little value commercially, while its 
flesh, unlike that of other bears, is uneatable even liy the Indians. 
The grizzly bear is now rare in the United Statas, save in the 
Yellowstone Park and the Clearwater Mountains of Idaho, 
though more common in British Columbia. Several geographical 
races are recognized. The Tibet hear (U. firmnosus) is a light- 
coloured small species. 

The American black bear ( Ursus ameriramis) occurs throughout 
the wooded parts of the North American continent, whence it is 
being gradually driven to make room for man. It is similar in 
size to the brown bear, but its fur is of a soft even texture, and of 
a shining black colour, to which it owe.s its eommerciol value. At 
the begiiming of the 19th century black bears were killed in 
enormous numbers for their furs, which at that time were highly 
valued. In 1803 the skins imported into England numbered 
25,000, but the imports have since decreased to one-half of that 
number. They are chiefly used for military accoutrements. This 
is a timid animal, feeding almost solely on fruits, and lying 
dormant during winter, at which period it is most frequently 
killed. It is an object of superstitious reverence to the Indians, 
who never kill it without apologizing and deploring the necessity 
which impels them to do so. 

The Himalayan block bear (U. torquatus) Is found in the forest 
regions ranging from the Persian frontier eastward to Assam. 
The average length is about 5 ft.; there is no under-fur, and the 
coat is smooth, black in colour, with the exception of a white 
horseshoe-mark on the chest. It feeds chiefly pn fruit and roots, 
but kills sheep, goats, deer, ponies and cattle, and sometimes 
devours carrion. 

The small bruang or Malayan bear ( Ursus maiayanus) is of a jet- 
black colour, with a white sanilunar mark on the chest, and 
attains a length of ni ft. Its food consists almost solely of 
vegetables and honey, but the latter is its favourite food,—the 
extreme length and pliability of the tongue enabling it to scoop 
out toe hon^combs from toe hollows of trees. It is found in the 
Malay Peninsula and Islands, and is readily tamed. 

Not much larger than the Malay bear is the South American 
^lectacled bear of the Andes (U. ormius), distinguished from all 
the rest by the presence of a perforation in the lower end of the 
humerus, and hence sometimes separated as Tremarctus. It is 
blade, with tawny rings round the eyes, and white cheeks, throat 
and chest. A second race or species exists. 

The sloth-bear (Mdursus labicUus or ursinus) is distinguished 
' Lydekker, in 1 ‘toc. loot. See., 1897.p. 4tt. 
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by the absence of one pair of upper incisors, the small size of the 
cheek-teeth and the very extensile character of the lips. It is 
also known as the aswail and the honey-bear, the last name being 
fdso given to the Malay bear and the kinkajou. It is about the 
size of the brown bear, is covered with long. Mack hair, and of 
extremely uncouth aspect. It inhabits the mountainous regions 
of India, is readily tamed and is the bear usually exhibited by 
the Hindu jugglers. The food consists of fruits, honey and 
white ants. 

Fossil remains of extinct bears first occur in strata of the 
Pliocene age. Thi^ of the great cave bear {Ursus spelaeus), 
found abundantly in certain caverns of central Europe and Asia, 
show that it must have exceeded in size the polar bear of the 
pr^nt day. Its remains are also found in similar situations in 
Britain associated with those of an allied species (Ursus prisms). 

BEAR-BAITING and BUU^BAITING, .sports formerly very 
popular in England but now suppressed on account of their 
cruelty. They took place in arenas built in the form of theatres 
which were the common resort even of cultivated people. In the 
bear-gardens, which are known to have existed since the time of 
Henry II., the bear was chained to a stake by one hind leg or by 
the neck and worried by dogs. Erasmus, writing (about 1500) 
from the house of Sir Thomas More, spoke of “ many herds of 
bears maintained in the country for the purpose of baiting.” 
Sunday was the favourite day for these sports. Hentzner, 
writing in 1508, describes the bear-garden at Bankside as 
“ anoAer place, built in the form of a theatre, which serves for 
the baiting of Bulls and Bears. They are fastened behind, and 
then worried by great English bull-dogs, but not without great 
risk to the dogs from the horns of the one and the teeth of the 
other, and it sometimes happens they are killed upon the spot; 
fresh ones are immediately supplied in the places of those that 
are wounded or tired.” He also describes the whipping of a 
blinded bear, a favourite variation of bear-lraiting. For a famous 
baiting which took place before Queen Elizabeth in 1575 thirteen 
bears were provided. Of it Robert Lanehara (fl. 1575) wrote, “ it 
was a sport very pleasant to see, to see the bear, with his pink 
eyes, tearing after his enemies’ approach ; the nimbleness and 
wait of the dog to take his advantage and the force and experience 
of the hear again to avoid his assaults ; if he were bitten in one 
place how he would pinch in another to get free ; that if he were 
taken once, then by what shift with biting, with clawing, witli 
roaring, with tossing and tumbling he would work and wind 
himstdf from them; and when he was loose to shake his ears 
twice or thrice with the blood and the slaver hanging about his 
phy.siognomy." The famous ” Baris Garden ” in SouAwark was 
the chief liear-garden in London. A Spanish nobleman of die 
time, who was taken to see a pony baited that had an ape tied to 
its back, expressed himself to the effect that “ to see the animal 
kicking amongst the dogs, with the screaming of the ape, behold¬ 
ing the curs hanging from the ears and neck of the pony, is very 
laughable.” Butler describes a bear-baiting at length in the first 
canto of his Hudibras. 

The Puritans endeavoured to put an end to animal-baiting, 
although Macaulay sarcastically suggested that this was “ not 
because it gave pain to the bear, but because it gave pleasure 
to the spectators.” The efforts of the Puritans seem, however, 
to have had litUe effect, for wc find the sport flourishing at the 
Restmation; but the conscience.of cultivated people seems td 
have been touched, for EvMyn wrote in his Disay, the date 
of June 16th, *670: “ I went with some friends to the bear-gardm, 
where was cock-fightii^, dog-fighting, bear and buU baiting, it 
being a famous clay for all these butMietly sports, or latter 
barterous cruelties. The built did exceedingly w^, but the 
Irish wolf-dog exceeded, sriach was a tall greyhound, a statdy 
creature uid^, who beat a cruel mastiff. One of the bulk 
tossed a dog foil into a lady’s lap, as the sat in one of the boxes 
at a consMletahle hei^ from Ae arena. Two poor dogs were 
killed, and so all enM with the ape on horsebo^, and 1 most 
heartifo weary of the rate and dh^ pastime, which I had not 
seen, 1 think, in twenty yean before.” Steele also attacked 
these cruel s^rts in the Tofte. Nevertheless, when the tsar 
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Nicholas I. visited En^and as cesarevich, he was tsken to see a 
prize-fight and a bull-baiting. In this latter form of the sport 
the bull's nose was usually blown full of pepper to render him 
the more furious. The bull was often allowed a hefle in the 
ground, into which to thrust his nose and lips, his most vulner¬ 
able parts. Sometimes the bull was tethered, and dogs, tzained 
for the purpose, set upon him one by one, a successful attack 
resulting in the dog fastening his teeth firmly in the bull’s snout 
This was called ‘‘ pinning the bull.” A sport called bull-running 
was popular in several towns of England, particularly at Tutbuiy 
and Stamford. Its establishment at Tutbuiy was due to John 
of Gaunt, to whose minstrels, on the occasion of their annual 
festival on August j6th the prior of Tutbury, for his (pnure, 
delivered a bull, which had his horns sawn off, his ears and tail 
cut off, his nostrils filled with pepper and his whole body smeared 
with soap. The minstrels gave chase to the bull, which became 
the property of any minstrel of the county of Stafford who 
succeeded in holding him long enough to cut off a lock of his hair. 
Otherwise he was returned to the prior. At the dissMution of 
the monasteries this tenure devoivtd upon the dukes of Devon¬ 
shire, who suppressed it in 1788. At Stamford the running took 
place annually on November 13th, the bull being provided by 
the butchers of the town, the townspeople taking part in tte 
chase, which was carried on until both people and beast were 
exhausted, and ended in the killing of foe bull. Certain rules 
were strictly observed, such as foe prohibition of carrying 
sticks or staves that were shod with iron. The Stamford bull¬ 
running survived welt into foe 19th century. Bean-baiting and 
bull-baiting were prohibited by act of parliament in 1835. 

BEARD, WILUAH HOLBROOK (1825-1900), American 
painter, was bom on foe i3fo of April 1825 at Painesville, Obia 
He studied abroad, and in 1861 removed to New York City, 
where in 1862 he became a member of foe National Academy 
of Design. He was a prolific worker and a man of much inven¬ 
tiveness and originality, though of modest artistic endowment. 
His humorous treatment of cats, dogs, horses and monkeys, 
generally with some human occupation and expression, usueiiy 
satirical, gave him a great vogue at one time, and his pictures 
were largely reproduced. His brother, James Henry Beard 
(1814-1893). was also a painter. 

BEARD (A.S. beard, O. H. and Mod. Ger. Bart, Don. board, 
Icel. bar, rim, edge, beak of a ship, &c., 0 . Slav, barda, Russ. 
barodd. Cf. Welfo barf, l.at. barba, though, according to the 
New English Dictionary, the connexion is for phonetic reasons 
doubtful). Modem usage applies this word to foe hair grown 
upon a man’s chin and cheek. When foe chin is shaven, what 
remains upon the cheeks is called whiskers. “ Moustache ” or 
” moustafoes ” describes the hair upon the upper lip. But foe 
words have in the past had less exact meaning. Beard has 
stood alone for all these things, and whisker has in its time 
signified what we now call moustache, as in foe case of Robinson 
Crusoe’s great pair of “ Turkish whiskers.” 

The bearded races of mankind have ever held foe beard in 
high honour. It is the sign of full manhood; tte lad or tte 
eunuch is beardless, and the bearded woman is reckoned a witch, 
a loathsome thing to all ages. Also tte beard shrinks from tte 
profane hand ; a tug at foe beard is sudden pain and dishonour. 
The Roman senator sat like a caxven thing until foe wondering 
Goth touched his lung beard ; but then he struck, although he 
died for the Mow. The future John gave deadly offence 
to the native chieftains, when visiting Irdand in 11B5, by pluck¬ 
ing at their flowing beards. 

David’s ambassadors had foeir t^eards despitcfuUy shaven by 
a bold heafoen. Their own king merdfifliy covered foeir shame 
—“ Tarry ye at Jericho until your beards be grown ”—but wai 
answered foe insmt Tte oath on foe beard is aa old as hisfany, 
and we have an echo of it in tte fint English political.ba^d 
when Sir Simon de Montfort sweon “ by his chin ” revenge on 
Warenne. 

Adam, our fint father, was by tradition aeated with a teanl; 
Zeus AiUather is horded, and the old painters and carven who 
hardily pictured foe first pceson of foe Trinity gave Him the 
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loim beard of his fatherhood. The race-fathers have it and ^e 
anaent heroes. Abraham and Agamemnon, Woden and King 
Arthur and Charlemagne, must oil be bearded in our pictures. 
With the Mahommedan peoples the beard as worn by an un¬ 
shaven prophet has ever been in high renown, the more so that 
amongst most of the conquering trilres who first acknowledged 
the unity of God and prophethood of Mahomet it grows freely. 
But before Mahomet's day, kings of Persia had plaited their 
sacred beards with golden thread, and the lords of Nineveh had 
curiously curled and oiled beards such as their winged bull wears. 
Bohadin tells us that .Saladin’s little son wept for terror when 
he saw the crusaders' envoys “ with their clean-shaven chins.” 
.Selim I. (1512-1520) comes down as a Turkish sultan who broke 
into holy custom and cut off his beard, telling a remonstrating 
Mufti t^t his virier should now have nothing to lead him by. 
But such tampering with tradition has its dangers, and the 
absolute rule of Peter the Great is made clear when we know 
that he taxed Russian beards and shaved his own, and yet died 
in his bed. Alexander the Great did as much and more with his 
well-drilled Macedonians, and was obeyed when he bade them 
shave oS the handle by which an enemy could seize them. 

With other traditions of their feudal age, the Ja|»nese nation 
has broken with its ancient custom of the razor, and their 
emperor has beard and moustache ; a short moustache is common 
amongst Japanese officers and statesmen, and generals and 
admirals of Nippon follow the imperial example. The Nearer 
East also is abandoning the full beard, even in Mahommedan 
lands. Earlier shahs of the Kajar house have glorious beards 
txrlow their girdles, but N&titu’d-Din and his successor liave 
shaved their chins. In. later years the sultan of Turkey has 
added a beard to his moustache ; the khedive of Egypt, son of 
a bearded father, has a soldier’s moustache only. In Europe 
the great Russian people is faithful to the beard, Peter’s law 
lieing forgotten. 'Fhe tsar Alexander IIl.'s beard might have 
satisfied Ivan the Terrible, whose hands played delightedly 
with the five-foot beard of Queen Elizabeth’s agent George 
Killingworth. Indeed the royi houses of Europe are for the 
most part bearded or whiskered. It may be that the race of 
Olivier Ic Uain, of the man who can be trusted with a .sharp 
razor near a crowned king’s throat, is extinct. Leopold II., 
king of the Belgians, however, was in 1909 the only sovereign 
with the full beard undipped. The Austrian emperor, Francis 
Joseph, retained the moustache and whiskers of the ’sixties, and 
the German emperor, William IL, for a short period, com¬ 
memorated by a few very rare photographs, had a beard, 
although it was never suffered to reach the length of that beard 
which gave his father an air of Charlemagne or Barbarossa. In 
France bearded presidents have followed each other, but it may 
be noted that the waxed moustache and “ imperial ” beard of 
the .Second Empire is now ell but abandoned to the Frenchman 
of English comedy. The modem English fashion of shaving 
clean is rare in France save among actors, and during 1907 
many Parisian waiters struck against the rule which forb^c 
them to grow the moustache. 

For the most part the clergy of the Roman obedience shave 
clean, as have done the popes for two centuries and more. But 
missionary bishops cultivate the long lieard with some pride, and 
the orders have v^ing customs, the Dominican shaving and the 
Franciscan allowing the hair to grow. The Roman Catholic 
clergy of Dalmatia, secular and regular, are allowed to wear the 
moustache without beard or whiskers, as a concession to national 
prejudices. 

Amongst English people, always ready to be swayed by fashion, 
the hair of the face has been, age by age, cherished or shaved 
away, curled or clipped into a hundr^ devices. Before the 
immigration from Sleswick the Briton knew the use of the razor, 
sometimes shaving his chin, but leaving the moustaches long. 
The old English also wore moustaches and forked beards, but, 
save lor aged men, the beard had passed out of fashion before the 
Norman Conquest Thus, in the Bayeux needlework, Edward 
the king is venerable with a long beard, but Harold and his 
younger fighting men have their duns reaped. ” The English,” 


says William of Malmesbury, “ leave the upper Up unshaven, 
suffering the hair contmually to increase,” and to Harold’s spies 
the Conqueror’s knights, who had “ the whole face with both lips 
shaven,’’ were strange and priest-like. Matthew Paris had a 
strange idea that the beard was distinctive of Englishmen ; lie 
asserts that those who remained in England were compelled to 
shave their beards, while the native nobles who went into exile 
kept their beards and flowing locks “ like the Easterns and 
especially the Trojans.” He even believed that “ William with 
the beaid,” who headed a rising in London under Richard I., 
came of a stock which had scorned to shave, out of hatred for the 
Normans, a statement which Thierry developed. 

The Chanson de Roland shows us “ the pride of France ” as 
“ that good bearded folk,” with their beards hanging over coats 
of mail, and it makes the great emperor swear to Naimes by his 
beard. It was only about the year 1000, according to Rodolf 
Glaber, that men b^;an in the north of France to wear short hair 
and stave “ like actors ”; and even in the Bayeux tapestry the 
old Norman shipwrights wear the beard. But so rare was hair on 
the face amongst the Norman invaders that William, the fore¬ 
father of the Percys, was known in his Ufetirae and remembered 
after his death as William “ Asgemuns ” or “ Oht les gemuns,” 
i.e. “ William with the moustaches,” the epithet revived by one 
of his descendants making our modem name of Algernon. Count 
Eustace of Boulogne was similarly distinguished. Fashion swung 
about after the Conquest, and, in the day of Henry I., .Serle the 
bishop could compare bearded men of the Norman-EngUsh court 
with “ filthy goats and bristly Saracens.” The crusades, perhaps, 
were iiccountable for the beards which were oddly denounced as 
effeminate in the young courtiers of William Rufus. Not only 
the Greeks but the Latins in the East sometimes adopted the 
Saracen fashion, and the siege of Antioch (1098) was as unfavour¬ 
able to the use of the razor as that of Sevastopol. When the 
Latins stormed the town by night, bearded knights owed their 
death to the assumption that every Christian would be a shaven 
man. Rut for more than four centuries diversity is allowed, 
beards, moustaches and shaven faces being found side by side, 
although now and again one fashion or another comes uppermost 
to be followed by those nice in such matters. Henry IL is a close- 
shaven king, and Richard II.’s effigy shows but a little tuft on 
each side of the chin, tufts which are two curled locks on the chin 
of Henry IV. But Henry HI. is long-bearded, Edward II. curls 
his beard in three great ringlets, and the third Edward’s long 
forked beard flows down his breast in patriarchal style. The 
mid-i.tth century, as seen in the drawings attributed to Matthew 
Paris, is an age of many full and curled beards, although the 
region about the lips is sometimes clipped or shaved. The beard 
is common in the 14th century, the forked pattern being favoured 
and the long drooping moustache. Amongst those who ride with 
him to Canterbury, Chaucer, a bearded poet, notes the merchant’s 
“ forked beard,” the white beard of the franklin and the red beard 
of the miller, but the reeve's beard is “ stave as ny as ever he 
can.” Henry of Monmouth and his son are shaven, and there¬ 
after beards are rare save with a few old folk until they come 
slowly tack with the i6th century. In Ireland the statute 
enacted by a parliament at Trim in 1447 recited that no manner 
of man who v^l be taken for an Englishman should tave beard 
above his mouth—the upper lip must be shaven at least every 
fortnight or he of equal growth with the nether lip,—and this 
statute remained unrepealed for nigh upon two hundred years. 
Henry VIII., always a law to himself, brought back the bevd to 
favour, Stowe’s annals giving 1535 as the year in which he caused 
his beard “ to be knotted and no more shaven,” his hair being 
polled at the same time. Many portraits give his fashion of 
wearing a thin moustache, whose ends met a short and squarely 
trimm^ beard parted at the chin, a fashion in which he was 
followed by his brotirer-in-law Charles Brandon. But it is 
remarkable that those about him rarely imitated their most dread 
sovereign. While Cromwell and Howard the Admiral go clean 
shaven, the Seymour brothers, Denny and Russell, have the 
beard long and flowing. Even the for^ shilling a year man, says 
Hooper in 1548, will waste his morning time wh^ he sets his 
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beard in order. About this time the clergy began to break with 
the long tradition of smooth faces. A priest in 1531 is com¬ 
manded to abstain from wearing a beard, and Cardinal Pole, 
coming from the court of a bearded pope, appears bearded like a 
Greek patriarch. The law too, the church's kinswoman, begins 
to forbid, a sign of the change, and from 1542 the society of 
Lincoln’s Inn makes rules for fining and cxpeDing those who 
appear bearded at their mess, rules which the example of exalted 
lawyers caused to be withdrawn in 1560. 

The age of Elizabeth saw lawyers, soldiers, courtiers and 
merchants all bearded. Her Cecils. Greshams, Raleighs, Drakes, 
Dudleys and Walsinghams laive the beard. A shaven chin such 
as that seen in the portrait of Philip Howard, carl of Arundel, is 
rare, but the beards take a hundred fashions, and satirists and 
Puritan pamphleteers were busy with them and with the men 
who wasted hours in perfuming or starching them, in dusting 
them with orris powder, in curling them with irons and quills. 
Stubbs gives them a place amongst his abuses. “ It is a world to 
consider how their mowchatowes must be preserved or laid out 
from one cheek to another and turned up like two horns towards 
the forehead.” Of the English variety of beards Harrison has a' 
good word: “ beards of which some are shaven from the chin 
like tho.se of Turks, not a few cut short like to the beard of 
Marquess Otto, some made round like a rubbing brush, others 
with a pique de vani (0 I fine fashion) or now and then suffered to • 
grow long, the barbers being grown to be so cunning in this behalf 
as the tailors. And therefore if a man have a lean and straight 
face, a Marquess Otto’s cut will make it broad and large ; if it 
be plattcr-like, a long slender beard will make it .seem the 
narrower; if he be weasel-becked, then much hair left on the 
cheeks will make the owner look big like a bowdlcd hen, and as 
grim as a goose, if Comelis of Chelmersford say true.” Neverthe¬ 
less he adds that “ many old men do wear no beards at all.’" The 
Elizabethan fashions continued under King James, the beard 
trimmed to a point being common wear ; hut under King 
Charles there is a certain reaction, and the royal style of shaving 
the cheeks and leaving the moustache whose points sweep upward 
and the chin beard like a downward flame is followed by most 
of the gentry. With some the beard di.sappcars altogether or 
remains a mere fleck lx?low the lip. Archbishop Laud has a 
cavalier-like chin tuft and upturned moustache, but Abbot his 
predecessor wore the spade l)eard, the ‘‘ cathedral beard ” of 
Randle Holme, seen in all its dignity on the Chigwell brass of 
Samuel Harsnett, archbishop of York (died 1631), a grim figure 
with his angry moustache and a long and broad beard, cut square 
at the bottom. 

From the Restoration year the razor comes more into use. 
Young men shave clean. The restored king curls a few dark hairs 
of a moustache over each cheek, but his brother James is shaven. 
With the reign of Queen Anne the country enters the beardless 
age, and beards, moustaches and whiskers are no more seen. In 
the »8th century the moustache indicated a soldier from beyond 
sea. A Jew or a Turk was known by the beard, an appendage 
loathsome as comic. MatthewRobinson,thesecond LordRokeby, 
was indeed wearing a teard in 1798, but he was reckoned a mad¬ 
man therefor, and Phillips’s Public Character pictures him as 
“ the only peer and perh^ the only gentleman of either Great 
Britain or Ireland who is thus distinguished.” That George in. 
in his madness should have been left unshaved was a circumstance 
of his misery that wrung the hrairts of all loyal folk. But in the 
very year of 1798, when Lord Rokeby’s image was engraved for 
the curious, the Worcestershire militia officers quartered near 
Brighton were copying the Austrian moustache of the foreign 
troops, and we may note that the hair of ffre face, which dis¬ 
appeared when wigs came in, began to reappear as wigs went out 
Early in the ipth oentiity the bucks began to show a patch of 
whimer beside (he am, and the soldier’s moustache became a 
common sight. Before Waterloo, guardsmen were complaining 
that officers of humbler regiments imitated their faiihion of the 
moustache, and by the Waterioo year most young cavalry 
ofiScera were mousteched. The Horse Artillery were the next 
maustached corps, the rest of the army, already whiskered, 


following their example in the ’fifties. But for a civilian to grow 
a moustache was long redconed a piece of unseemly swagger. 
Qive Newcome, it will be remonbered, wore one untfl the 
taunting question whether he was “ going in the Guards ” shamed 
him into shaving clean. When in 1840 Mr George Frederick 
Muntz appeared in parliament with a full beard there were those 
who felt that this toll Radical had taken his own strange method 
of insulting English parliamentary institutions. James Ward, 
R.A. (d. 1859), painter of animals, was another breaker of the 
unwritten law, defending his beard in a pamphlet of eighteen 
arguments os a thing pleasing at once to the artist and- to.his 
Creator. Freedom in these matters only came when the troops 
were home from the Crimea, when officers who had grown beards 
and acquired the taste for tobacco during the long months in the 
trenches showed their beards and their cigars in Piccadilly. Then 
came the Volunteer movement, and every man Was a soldier, 
taking a soldier's licence. The dominant fashion was tlic 
moustache, worn with long and drooping whisken. But the 
“ Piccadilly weepers ” of the ’sixties were out of the mwle for 
the younger men when the ’eighties began, and by the end of the 
century whiskers were seen in the army only upon a few veteran 
officers. The fashion of clean shaving had made some way, the 
popularity of the shaven actor having a part in this. In 1909 all 
inodes of dealing with the hair of the face might be recognized, 
but the full beard had become somewhat rare in England and the 
full whiskers rarer still. The upper class showed an inclination 
to shave clean, although the army grudgingly recognized a rule 
which ordered the moustache to be worn. Naval men, by 
regulation, stiavcd or wore both beard and moustache, but their 
beards were always trimmed. Most barristers shaved the lips, 
although the last judge unable to hear an advocate whose voice a 
moustache interrupt^ had left the bench. Clergymen followed 
the lay fashions as they did under the first Stuart kings, although 
there was still some prejudice against the rnousmehe as an 
ornament military and inappropriate. A newspaper of X857, 
describing the appearance of Livirgstone the missionary at a 
Mansion House meeting, records that he came wearing a 
moustache. “ braving the prejudices of his countrymen and thus 
evincing a courage only inferior to that exhibited by him unongst 
the savages of Central Africa.” Even as late as 1884 the Pall 
Mall Gazette has some surprised comments on the beard of Bishop 
Ryle, newly consecrated to the see of LaverpooL 

The footman, whose full-dress livery is the court dress of a 
hundred years ago. must show no matt than the rudimentuy 
whisker of the early eighteen-hurrdreds, and butler, coachmtui 
and groom come under the same rule. The jockey and the hunt 
whip are shaven likewise, but the courier has the whiskers and 
moustache that once marked him as a foreigner in the English 
milor's service, and the chauffeur, a servant with no tradition 
behind him, is often moustached. 

Lastly, we may speak of the practice of the royal house since 
England came out of the beardless century. Ifie regent took 
the new fashion, and sat “ in whiskered state,” but his brother 
and successor shaved clean and disliked even the hussar’s 
moustache. The [xince consort wore the moustache as a young 
man, adding whitest in later years. King Edward VII. wore 
moustache and trimmed beard, and his heir apparent also 
followed the fashion of many fellow admirals. (O. Ba.) 

BEARDSLEY, AUBREY VIKCEKT (1872-1898), English 
artist in Mack and white, was bom at Brighton on the S4th of 
August 1872. In 1883 his family settled in London,.and in the 
following year he appeared in public as an "infant musical 
phenconenon,” playing at sevend^concerts with his sister. In 
1888 he obtain^ a post in an architect’s office, and afterwards 
one in the Guardian Life and Fire Insuwnce Ckxnpany 
In 1891, under the advice of Sir Edward Burne-Jones an^ Bam 
de Oiavannes, he took up art as a profession. In .189*' he 
attended the classes at the Westminster School of Ait, thsniunder 
Professor Brown; and from 1893 until his death, at Mentone, on 
the i6th of Mar^ 1898, his work came contimiolly tstfore die 
public, arousmg a storm of criticism and much hostfie feelings 
Beardsley had an mswtrving tendency towarda l^ .lhataMiciQf 
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th* gloomier and “ unwholesome ” sort His treatment of most 
subjects was revolutionary; he deliberately ignored proportion 
and perspective, and the “ freedom from convention ” which he 
displayed caused his work to be judged with harshness. la 
certain phases of technique he especidly excelled ; and his earlier 
methods of dealing with the single line in conjunction with masses 
of black arc in their way unsurpassed, except in the art of Japan, 
the country which protebly gave his ideas some assistance. He 
was always an omamentist, rather than an illustrator; and his 
work must be judged fnm that point of view. His frontispiece 
to Volporu is held by some to be, from this purely technical 
standpoint, one. of the liest pen-drawings of the age. His posters 
for the Avenue'theatre and for Mr Fisher Unwin were among the 
first of the modem cult, of that art. 

The fallowing ao; tlie chief works which are illustrated with 
drawings by Beardsley; the Ban Mot Library, The I’tUl Mall 
Budget, and The Studio (>893), Sir Thomas Malory's Morte d’Arthur 
(1893-1894), Salami (1894), The Yellow Book (1894-1893), The Savoy 
Mogatine (1896). The of the Lock (189O). 

See also J. Putmell, The Studio (1893) ; Symons, Avihrey Beardsley 
(1898); R. Ross, Vulpoae (1898); H. C. Marillier, The Early Work 
of A idirev Beardsley (189,9); Smithers, Jieproductions of Drawings by 
Aubrey Beardsley; John L^e, The Later Works of Aubrey Beardsley 
(rgoi); R. Ross, Auhrav Beardsley (1908). (E. F. S.) ’ 

BBARD8TOWN, a city of Cass county, Illinois, U.S.A., in the 
W. part of the state, on the F-. bank of the lUinois river, about 
III m. N. of St Louis, Missouri. It is served by the Baltimore 
Sr Ohio South-Western, and the Burlington (Chicago, Burlington 
Sr Quincy) railways, and by steamboats plying between it and 
St Ixiuis. Pop. (i8t)o) 422(1; (jQoo) 4827 (444 foreign-horn); 
(1910)6107. The industrial establishments of the city include 
flour, planing and saw mUls, the machine shops (of the St Louis 
division) of the Chicago, Burlington Sr Quincy railway, ice 
factories, pearl button factories and a shoe factory. Ibe fehing 
interests are also important. Beardstown was laid out in 1827 
and was incorporated as a dty in 1896. It was named in honotr 
of Thomas Beas’d, who settled in the vicinity in 1820. Dtdng 
the Black Hawk War (1832) it was a base of supplies for the 
lUisois troops. The old court house in which Abraham lincdn, 
in 1854, won his famous “ Armstrong murder case,” is now used 
for a city hall. 

BEABEB, strictly ‘‘ one who carries,” a term used in India 
for a palanquin-bearer, and now especially for a body-servant. 
The term is also used in connexion with military ambulances, 
and “ bearer ” companies formed part of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps until amalgamated with the field-hospitals to 
form field-ambulances (1905). In banking and ormmerce the 
word is applied to the holder or presenter of a cheque or draft 
not made payable to a specific person; it has also a technical 
use, as in printing, of anything that supports pressure in 
machineiy, &c. 

BEARINGS. In engineering, a “ bearing ” is that particular 
kind of support which, besides carrying tlw load imposed upon 
it by the shaft associated with it, i^ows the shaft freedom 
to revolve. Or, put in another way, a bearing forms with 
shaft a pair of riemeats having one degree of freedmn to turn 
relatively to one another about their common axis. The part 
of the shaft m the bearing is commoody cidled the ftmmal. The 
component parts of a smidl bearing, pillow block, plummet 
block or pedestal, as it is variously styled, are illustrated in 
fig. 1, and these parte, pat together, are torlber iUnitrated in 
fig. 2 with the shaft added. Coitespanding parte are similariy 
mterad in the two illustrations. The shaft (S) is endrded tty the 
httssu (B, and B^) made of gon-moal, phosphor htunze or other 
suitstUe material. The lower brass fits into the main casting 
(A) in thesemkircular seat piovided Cor it. and la pievented from 
moviag endways Ity the flanges (F,F), and from turning with the 
shaft fay the projections (r, P), whidh fit into coiresponding 
recesses in the casting (A),one of which is shown at p. After the 
shaft hat been placed in position, the upper brass (B,) a»d the 
oqi (C) areput on and both ate h^ in {dace by the bolts (Q„ Q.,). 
The iRMses are bedded into the main casting (A)uui the cap (C) 
retyeetively at the surfaces D,D,I),D. The CMBplete bmring 
is hdd to the framewotk of the madiine by bolts (R„ R^) pasting 


through holes (H, H) which are slotted to allow endwise adjust- 
of the whole bearing in order to facilitate the alignment of 
the shaft. Ou or other lubricant is introduced through the hole 
(G), and it passes 
through the top 
brass to grooves 
or oilways cut into 
the surikn of the 
brass for the pur¬ 
pose of distributing 
the oil uniformly to 
the journal. 

Some form of 
lubricator is usually 
fitted at G in order 
to supply oil to the 
bearing continu¬ 
ously. A form of 
lubricator used for 
this purpose is 
shown m^oe,fig. 

2, and an enlaiged 
section is shown in 
fig. 3. It will be 
seen tlmt the lubri¬ 
cator consists essentially of a cup the base of which is pierced 
centrally by a tube which reaches to within a small distance of 
the lid of the cup inside, and projects into the oilway leading 
to the journal outside. The annular space round the tube inside 
is filled with oil which is transferred to the central tube tuid 
thence to the bearii^ by the capillary action of a cotton wick 
thrust down on a piece of wire. It is only necessary to with¬ 
draw the wick from the central tube to stop the supply of oiL 
The lubricator is fitted through a hole in the lid which is usually 
plugged with a piece of cane or closed by more elaborate means. 
A line of shafting would be supported by several bearings of the 



Fig. 1. 



kind illustrated, themselves su{^>orted by brackets projecting 
from or rigidly fixed to the walls of the workshop, or on frames 
Testily on the floor, or on hangers attached to toe roof girders 
or principds. 

In besirings of modem deai^ for supporting a line shaft the 
general arrangement shown in fig. i is modified so that toe 
alignments of toe shaft can be made both vertically or horiiont- 
aliy by means of adjusting screws, and (he brass is jointed with 
toe supporting main body so that it is free to follow toe smell 
deflections of the shaft which take place when toe shaft is work- 
i^. Another modem improvement is the forma¬ 
tion of an oil reservoir or well in the base of the 
bearing itself, and toe transierenoe of the oil from 
this well to toe toaft by means of one or two rings 
riding loosdy on the shaft The bottom part of 
the ring dips into toe oil contained in toe well oi 
the bearing and, as the shaft rotates, the ring rolls 
on the shaft and thus carries oil up to toe shaft con¬ 
tinuously, from whkh it finds its way to the surfaces Put. 3. 

of the shidt and bearing in contact It should be 
understood that the upper brass is slotted crossways to allow 
the ring to rest on the shaft. When'toe direction of the load 
carried by the bearing it ennstaat it if xttamcemzy to provide 
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more than one brass, and the construction is modified accordingly, j brush, sdiaped to fit the underside of the jourrad, whilst the lower 


Figs. 4 and 5 show an axle box used for 'goods wagons on the 
Great Eastern railway, and they also illustrate the method of 




pad lubrication in general use for this kind of bearing. The a contmuous circulation of 
main casting. A, is now uppermost, and is designed so that the oil through the footstep, 
upper part supports and constrains the spring buckle through One experiment from the 
which the load W is transmitted to the bearing, and the lower report mentioned above 
part inside is arranged to support the brass, B. The brass is n>ay be quoted. A 3-in. 
jointed freely with the main casting by means of a hemispherical shaft, revolving iz8 times 
hump resting in a corresponding recess in the casting. What per minute and supported 
may be called the cap, C, forms the lower part of the axle box, on a manganese bronze 


t I part consists of streamers of wick resting in the oil. "nie oil is 
f fed to the brush by the Cafxllary action of the streamers. The 
reservoin are filled with ^ ttough the apertures P and O. 
The bottom cap is held in position by the two T-headed bolts 
Q] and Qj (%. 5). By slackening the nuts and turning the T- 
heads fair* with the slots in the cap, the oqi comes right away 
and the axle may be examined. A leather ring L is fitted as 
shown to prevent dust from entering the axle box. 

Footsteps .—A bearing arranged to support the lower end of 
a vertical shaft is called a footstep, sometimes a pivot bearing. 
-lA simple form of footstep is shown in fig. 6. A casting A, 

. designed so that it can be conveniently bdted to a foundation 
block, cross beam, or bracket is bored out and fitted with a 
brass B, whicli is turned inside to carry the end of the shaft S. 
Tlie whole vertical load on the shaft is carried by the footstep, 
so that il is important to arrange efficient lubricating apparatus. 
Results of experiments made on a footstep, reported in Proc. 

~ Inst. Mech. Eng., 1891, show that if a diametrid groove be cut 
I in the brass, as indicated at g (fig. 6), and if the oil is led to the 
A centre of this groove by a dmnnel c communicating with the 
;a exterior, the rotation of the shaft draws in a plentiful supply of 
|H oil wliich radiates from the 
centre and makes its way 
vertically between the shaft 
and the brass and finally 
overflows at the top of tlie 
brass. The overflowing oil 
may be led away and may 
be re-introduced into the 
footsteps at c. The rota¬ 
tion of the shaft thus causes 
le a continuous circulation of 
le oil through the footstep, 
h One experiment from the 




bearing lubricated in the - 
way exjflained above sus¬ 
tained increasing loads 
until, at a load of 300 
pounds per square inch of 
the area of the end of the g 

shaft, it seized. The 

mechanical details of a footstep may be varied for jwtposes of 
adjustment in a variety of ways similarly to the variations of a 
common bearing already explained. 

Thrust Block Bearing .—In cases where a bearing is required to 
resist a longitudinal movement of the shaft through it, as for 
example in the case of the propeller shaft of a marine engine or a 
vertical shaft supporting a heavy load not carried on a footstep, 
the shaft is provided with one or more collars whidi are ^oved 
with corresponding recesses in the brasses of the bearing. A 
general sketch of a thrust block for a propeller shaft is shown in 
fig. 7. There are seven collars turned on the shaft and into the 


but instead,of simporting a second brass it is formed into an oil esreumferential grooves between them fit correspondi^ circum'* 
mervw in whi£ is ananged a pad of cotton wick woven-on a ferential prujectioos on the brasses, these |i»ajectioM being 
tin fmiaM. upper part of the pad is feoned into a kind of formed in the case iUustsated by means of fa 


ojectioM being 
nogs which an 
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fitted into grooves turned in the brasses. This method of 
construction allows an iniUvidual ring to be replaced or adjusted 
if it should get hot. The total area of the rubbing surfaces should 
be proportioned so that the average load is not more than from 50 
to 70 fb per sq. in. Arrangements are usually mode for cooling a 
thrust block with water in case of heating. The spindles of 
drilling machines, boring miu hine spindles, turbine shafts may be 
cited as examples of vertical shafts supported on one collar. 
K.speriments on the friction of a collar bearing have been made 
by the Research Committee of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers {Proc. Inst. Mech. Eng., i888). 

lioUfr and Dali Dcaring.s. —If rollers arc placed between two 
surfaces having relative tangential motion the frictional resistance 
to be overcome is the small resistance to rolling. The rollers move 
along with a velocity equal to one half the relative velocity of the 
surfaces. This way of reducing frictional resistance has been 
applied to nil kinds of mechanical contrivances including bearings 
for shafts, railway axle boxes, and axle boxes for tramcars. An 
example of 0 roller Liearing for a line shaft is illustrated in figs. 8 
and i). The main casting. A, and cap, (i, Ixilted together, form a 
spherical seating for the part of the bearing E corresponding to 
tlic brasses in a bearing of the usual type. Between the inside of 
the casting E and the journal are placed rollers held in posi¬ 
tion relatively to one another by a " squirrel cage ” casting, the 
section of the bars of which arc clearly shown in the half sectional 
elevation, fig. g. This squirrel c ige ensures that the several axes 
of the rollers keep parallel to the axis of the journal during the 
rolling motion. The rollers arc made of hard tool steel, and the 



surfaces of the journal and bearing between which they roll are 
hardened. 

Two rings of balls may be used instead of a single ring of 
rollers, and the kind of ball bearing thus obtained is in general 
use principally in connexion with bicycles and motor cars (see 
Bicycle). In ball bearings the load is concentrated at a few 
points, the points where the balls touch the race, and in the roller 
bearing at a few lines, the lines of contact between the rollers and 
the surfaces of the journal and bearing ; consequently tlie load 
which bearings of this kind carry must not be great enough to 
cause any indentation at the pwints or lines of contact. Both 
rollers and baUs, and the paths on which they roll, therefore, are 
made of hard material; further, balls and rollers must all be 
exactly the same size in an individual bearing in order to dis¬ 
tribute the load between the points or lines of contact as uni¬ 
formly as possible. The finest workmanship is required therefore 
to m^e good roller or good boll bearings. 

Bearings jar High Speeds and Forced Lubrication.—Wiien the 
shaft turns the metallic surfaces of the brass and the journal are 
prevented from actual contact by a film of oil which is formed and 
maintained by the motion of the shaft stnd which sustains the 
pressure between the journal and the brass provided the surfaces 
are accurately formed and the supply of ou is unlimited. This 
film changes what would otherwise.'be the friction between 
metallic surfaces into a viscous resistance within the film itself. 
When through a limited supply of oil or imperfect lubrication 
this film is imperfect or foib altogether and almws the journal to 
nutke metallic contact with the brass, the friction increases ; and 
it may increase so much that the bearing rapidly becomes hot and 
may ultimately seize, that is to say the ruhinng surfaces may 
become stuck together. With the object of reducing the friction 
at the points of metsdlic contact and of confining the damage of a 
hot beinring to the easily renewable brass, the latter is partially. 


sometimes wholly, lined with a soft fusible metal, technically 
known as white metal, which melts away before actual seizure 
takes place, and thus saves the journal which is more expensive 
because it is generally formed on a large and expensive shaft. 
However perfectly the film fulfils its function, the work required 
to overcome the viscous resistance of the film during the con¬ 
tinuous rotation of the shaft appears as heal, and in consequence 
the temperature of the bearing gradually rises until the rate at 
which heat is produced is equal to the rate at which it is radiated 
from the bearing. Hence in order that a journal may revolve 
with a minimum resistance and without undue heating two 
precautions must be taken : (i) means must be taken to ensure 
that the film of oil is complete and never fails ; and (2) arrange¬ 
ments must be made for controlling the temperature should it rise 
too high. 'Hie various lubricating devices already explained 
supply sufficient oil to form a [lartial film, since experiments have 
shown that the friction of bearings lubricated in this way is akin 
to .solid friction, thus indicating at least partial metallic contact. 
In order to supply enough oil to form and maintain a film with 
certainty the journal should be run in an oil bath, or oil should be 
supplied to the bearing under pressure suflieient to force it in 
between the surfaces against the load. A liearing to which forced 
lubrieation and water cooling are applied is illustrated in fig. ro, 
which represents one of the bearings of a Westinghouse turbo¬ 
alternator installed at the power station of the Underground 
Electric Railways Company of London, at Lots Road, Chelsea. 
Oil flows under pressure from a tank 
on the top of a tower along a supply 
pipe to the oil inlet 0, and after 
passing through the bearing and 
performing its duty as a film it falls 
away from each end of the journal 
into the bottom of the main casting, 
from which a pipe, E, conveys the 
oil back to the liase of the lank tower 
where it is cooled and finally pumped 
back into the tank. There is thus a 
continuous circulation of oil through 
the bearing. The space C is for cool¬ 
ing water; in fact tlie liearing is water 
jacki'tcd and the jacket is connected 
to a supply pipe and a drain pipe so 
that a continuous circulation may be 
maintained if desired. This bearing 
48 in. long, and it carries a load of about 12-8 tons. The rise in 
temperature of the bearing under normal conditions of working 
witlioiit water circulating in the jacket is approximately 38° F. 
The .speed of rotation is such that the surface velocity is about 
50 ft. per second. 

Forced lubrication in connexion with the bearings of high¬ 
speed engines was introduced in 1890 by Messrs Beiliss & Morcom, 
Ltd., under patents taken out in the name of A. C Pain. It 
should be understood that providing the film of oil in the bearing 
of an engine can be properly maintained a double-acting engine 
cun be driven at a high speed without any knocking, and without 
perceptible wear of ffie rubbing surfaces. Fig. 11 shows that the 
general arrangement of the bearings of a Beiliss & Morcom 
engine arranged for forced lubrication. A small force-pump F, 
driven from the eccentric strap X, delivers oil into the pipe P, 
along which it jMsses to A, the centre of the right-hand main 
bearing. There is a groove turned on the inside of the brass 
from which a slanting hole leads to B. The oil when it arrives 
at A thus has two paths open to it, one to the right and left of 
the groove through the taring, the other along the slanting 
hole to B. At B it divides ^ain into two streams, one stream 
going upwards to the eccentric sheave, and a part continuing 
up the pipe Q to the eccentric pin. The second stream from B 
follows the slanting hole in the crank shaft to C, where it is led 
to the big end journal through the pipe R to the crosshead pin, 
and through the slanting hole to D, where it finds its way into the 
left main bearing. The oil forced throi^h each 'bearing falls 
away to the right and to the l^t of the journal and drop# into 



Fig. 10. 
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the bottom of the en^ne framing, whence it is again fed to the 
pump through a strawr. The parts of an engine lubricated in 
this way must be entirely enclosed. 

Load <m bearings. — The distribution of pressure over the 
__ film of lubricant 

■ L . ■ ^ -- separating the rub¬ 

bing surfaces of a 
bearing is variable, 
being greatest at a 
point near but not 
at the crown of the 
brass, and falling 
away to zero in all 
directions towards 
the boundaries of 
the film. It is usual 
in practice to ignore 
this variation of 
pressure through 
the film, and to in¬ 
dicate the severity 
with which the 
bearing is loaded 
by stating the load 
per square inch of 
the rubbing sur¬ 
faces projected on 
to the diametral 
plane of the jour¬ 
nal. Thus the pro¬ 
jected area of the 
surfacesof a journal 
6 in. in diameter 
and 8 in. long is 48 
sq. in., and if the 
total load carried 
by the bearing is 
so,000 pounds, the 
bearing woul be said to carry a load of 417 pounds per square 
inch. When a shaft rotates in a bearing continuously in one 
direction the load per square inch with which it is safe to load 
the bearing in order to avoid undue heating is much less than if 
the motion is intermittent. A table of a few values of the bearing 
loads used in practice is given in the article Lubricants. 

Bearing Friction.—U W is the total load on a bearing, and i£ m i» 
the coidficicnt of friction between the rubbing surfaces, the tangential 
resistance to turning is expressed by the product ^W. If v is the 
relative velocity of the rubbing surfaces, the work done per pcond 
against friction is pWt; foot pounds. This quantity of work is con¬ 
verted into heat, and the heat produced per second is therefore 
MWe/778 British Thermal Units. The coefficient ft is a variable 
quantity, and bearing in mind that a properly lubricated journal is 
separated from its supporting brass by a film of lubricant it might 
be expected that would have values characteristic of the co¬ 
efficient of friction between two metallic surfaces, merging into toe 
characteristics properly belonging to fluid friction, according as the 
oil film varied from an imperfect to a perfect condition, that is, 
according as the lubrication is partial or complete, completeness 
being attained by the use of an oil bath or by some method of forced 
lubrication. This expectation is entirely borne out by eiqserimontal 
researches. Beauchamp Tower {“ Report on Friction Experiments,” 
Proc. Inst. Mech. Eng., November 1883) found that when oil was 
supplied to a bearing by means of a pad the coefficient of friction 
was approximately constant with the value 1/100, thus following the 
law of solid friction; but when the journal was lubricated by means 
of an oU bath the coefficient of friction varied nearly inversely as 
the load on the bearing, thus making mW r-constant. The tangential 
resistance in this case is characteristic of fluid friction since it is 
independent of the pteasure. Tower’s experiments were carried 
out at a nearly constant temperature. The later experiments of 
O. Lasche IZdIsch. Verein icutsche Ingenieure, lyoa, 46, pp. 1881 et 
seq.) show how /i depends upon the temperature. Lasche’s main 
results with regard to the variation of 11 are briefly is a con¬ 

stant quantity, thus confirming Tower’s earlier experiments ; a is 
practically independent of the relative velocity of the rubUng 
surfaces within the limits of 3 to 50 ft. per second; Md the 
product Rf is constant, f being the temperature of the bearing, 
writing p for the load per unit of projected area of the bearing, 
Lasche found that the result of the experiments could be expressed 
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by the simple formula pidsconstantsa, where pwthe pressure in 
kilograms ^r square centimetre, and fw the temperature in degrees 
centigrade. If j> is changed to pounds per square inoh the constant 
in the expression is approximately 30. The expcesalon it valid 
between limits of pressure 14 to 313 pounds per square inch, limits of 
temperature 30° to too" C., and between limits of velocity 3 to 30 ft 
per second. 

Theory of Lubrication .—After the publication of Tower's experi¬ 
ments on journal friction Professor Osborne Reynolds showed. {Phil. 
Trans.. 1886, p. 137) that the facts observed in connexion with a 
journal lubricated by means of an oil bath could be explained by a 
theory based upon the general principles of the motioq of a viscous 
fluid. It is first established as an essential part o( the theory that 
the radius of the brass must be slightly greater than the radius of 
the journal as indicated in fig. 12, wiierc J is the centre of the journal 
and I the centre of the brass. 

Given this difference of curva 
turc and a sufficient supply of 
oil. the rotation of the journal 
produces and maintains on oil 
film between the rubbing sur¬ 
faces, the circumferential ex¬ 
tent of which depends ujKin 
the rate of the oil supply and 
the external load. With an un¬ 
limited snpjily of oil, that is 
with oil-hatli lubrication, the 
film extends continuously to 
the extremities of the bras-s, 
unless such extension would 
lead to negative pressures and 
therefore to a discontinuity, 
in which case the film ends 
where the pressures in the 
film become negative. The 

minimum distance between the journal and the brass occurs at 
the point H (fig. 12), on the off side of the jioint O where the line 
of action of the load cuts the surface of the journal. To the right 
and left of H the thickness of the film gradually increases, this being 
the condition that the oil-flow to and from the film may be auto¬ 
matically maintainod. With an unlimited supply of oil tlie point H 
moves farther from O as the load increases until it reaches a maxi¬ 
mum distance, and then it moves back again towards O as the 
load is further increased until a limiting load is reached at wliich 
the pressure in the film Iwcomes negative at the boundaries ol the 
film, when the Ixiundaries recede from the edges of the brass as 
though the supply of oil were limited. 

In the mathematical development of the theory it is first necessary 
to define the coefficient of viscosity. This is done as follows:—If 
two jiarallel surfaces AB, CD arc separated by a viscous film, and if 
whilst CD is fixed AB moves in a tangential direction with velocity 
11, the surface of the film in contact with CD clings to it and remains 
at rest, whilst the lower surface of the film clings to and moves with 
the surface AB. At intermediate paints in the film the tangential 
motion of the fluid will vary uniformly from zero to U, and the 
tangential resistance will bo where ji is the coefficient of 

viscosity and h is the thickness of the film. With this definition of 
viscosity and from the general equations representing the stress in 
a viscous fluid, the following equation Is established, giving the 
relations between p, the pressure at any jioint in the film, h the thick¬ 
ness of the film at a point x measured round the circumference of the 
journal in the direction of relative motion, and U the relative tan¬ 
gential velocity of the surfaces, 
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dh 

dx 
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In this equation all the quantities are indejwndent of the co-ordinate 
parallel to the axis of the journal, and U Is constant. The thickness 
of the film A is some function of x, and for a journal Professor 
Reynolds takes the form, 

*=a{i-l 

in which the various quantities have the signifiiraace indicated in 
fig. 12. Reducing and integrating equation (i) with this value of h 
it becomes 


dP 6RaU<;(ri«(g - - «h 1»i - <k)\ , . 

d$ atj I-I £«■» («-(/.,)}» ' ' 


p, being the value of e for whidi the pressure is a maximum. In 
order to integrate this the right-hand’side is expanded into a trigono¬ 
metrical series, the values of the coefficients are computed, and the 
integration is effected term by term. If, as suggested by Pcofesior 
1. Perry, the value of A is taken to be Aa^Ag-taz*, where As ia the 
minimum thickness of the film, the equation reduces to the form 
dp 6iiV C 

and this can be integrated. Tlie process of reduction from the form 
(i) to the form (3) With the latter value of A, is shown in full In The 
Calculus for Engituere by Professor Perry (p. 331), and also the fltikl 
solution of equation (3). giving the pressure in terms of x. 
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Ptoiessor Reynolds, applying tiie results of his investigation to 
one of Tower’s experiments, plotted the pressures through the film 
both ciicumferentully and loagitudinaliy, and the agreement with 
the observed pressure of the experiment was exceedingly close. The 
whole investigation of Professor Reynolds is a remarkable one, and 
is in fact the first real explanation of the fact that oil is able to in¬ 
sinuate itself Ixitwcen the journal and the bra.ss of a hearing carrying 
a heavy load. (Sec also Lobrication.) (W. E, C.) 

BEAR'LBADBII, formerly a man who led bears about the 
country. In the middle ages and Tudor times these animals 
were chiefly used in the brutal sport of bear-baiting and were 
led from village to village. Performing bears were also common, 
and are even still sometimes seen perambulating the country 
with their keeper.s, generally Frenchmen or Italians. The 
phrase “ bear-leader ” has now come colloquially to mean a 
tutor or guardian, who Ciicorts any lad of rank or wealth on his 
travels. 

BtARN, formeriy a small frontier province in the south of 
France, now included within the department of Basses-Pyrenees. 
It was bounded on the W. by Soule and Lower Navarre, on the 
N. by Chalosse, Tursan and Astarar, E. by Bigorre and S. by the 
Pyrenees. Its name can l)e traced back to the town of Bene- 
harnum (l.escar). The fivitas Beneharnensiutn was included in 
the NmirmpupulaHia. It was conquered by the in the 

6th century, and in 819 became a viscounty dependent on the 
dukes of Aquitaine—a feudal link which was broken in the 
nth century, when the viscounts ceased to acknowledge any 
suzerain. They then reigned over the two dioceses of Lescar 
and Oloron ; but their capital was Morlaas, where they had a 
mint which was famous throughout the middle ages. In the 
i.lth century Gaston VII., of the Catalonian house of Moncade, 
made Ortliez his seat of government. His long reign (1229-1290) 
was a perpetual struggle with the kings of France and England, 
each anxious to assert his suzerainty over B^am. As Craston 
left only daughters, the viscounty passed at his death to the 
family of Foix, from whom it was transmitted through the 
houses of Grailly and Albret to the Bourbons, and they, in the 
person of Henry IV., king of Navarre, made it an apanage of 
the crown of France. It was not formally incorporated in the 
royal domains, however, until 1620. None of these political 
changes weakened the independent spirit of the Biamais. From 
the iith century onward, they were governed by their own 
special customs or jors. These were drawn up in the language 
of the country, a Romance dialect (1288 being the date of the 
most ancient written code), and are remarkable for the manner 
in which they define the rights of the sovereign, determining 
the reciprocal obligations of the viscount and his subjects or 
vassals. Moreover, from Uie 12th wntury li&rn enjoyed a kind 
of representative government, with eours plSniircs composed of 
deputies from the three estates. From 1220 onward, the 
judiciary powers of these assemblies were exercised by a eour 
tnajmr of twelve barons jurats charged with the duty of main¬ 
taining the integrity of the fors. When Gaston - Phoebus 
wished to establish a regular annual hearth-tax (fnuage) in the 
viscounty, he convoked the deputies of the tluee estates in 
assemblies called itats. These soon acquired extensive political 
and financial powers, which continued in operation till 1789. 
Although, when B6arn was annexed to the domains of the crown, 
it was granted a cnnseil d'ilal and a parlement, which sat at Pan, 
the province also retained its fors until the Revolution. 

Sec also Olliagaray. Hisloire tie Foix, Bearn et Kavarre (1609) ; 
Pierre <lc Marca. Ihstoire de Illarn (1640). This work diws not go 
beyond the end of the tjth century ; it contains a large number of 
documents. Paget de Baurc, Kssais kistorwues sur le Bfarn (1818); 
Les Fors de Biam, by Maiurc and Hatoufet (1839). completed by 
J. Bnssaud and P. Kdg6 in TeAes additsonneis aux anciens Fors de 
Hiam (1905): Uson Cadier. Les Blais de Biarn defuss ieur origtnr 
pssqu'au tatmmenomens du XVl‘ Slide (1888). (C. B.*) 

BEAS or Bias, a river of India. The Beas, which was the 
Hyphasis of the Greeks, is one of the Five Rivers of the Punjab. 
It issues in the snowy mountains of Kulu at an altitude of 
13,3*6 ft. above sea-level, flows through the Kangra valley and 
the plains of the Punjab, and finally joins the Sutlej after a 
course of 290 m. It is crossed by a railway bri^e near 
Jullundur. 


BEAT (a wokI common in various fwms to the Teutonic 
tankages; it is connected with the similar Romanic words 
derived from the Late Lat. baUere), a blow or stroke; from the 
many applications of the verb “ to beat ” come various meanings 
of the substantive, in some of which the primary sense has 
lieeome obscure. It is applied to the throbbing of the pulse or 
heart, to the Wting of a drum, either for retreat, or charge, or 
to quarters ; in music to the alternating sound produced by the 
striking together of two notes not exactly of the same pitch (see 
Sound), and also to the movement of the baton by which a 
conductor of an orchestra or chorus indicates the time, and to 
the divisions of a bar. As a nautical term, a “ beat ” is the 
zigz^ course taken by a ship in sailing aganist the wind. The 
application of the word to a policeman’s or sentry’s round comes 
either from beating a coicrt for game and hence the term means 
an exhaustive search of a district, or from the repeated strokes 
of the foot in constantly walking up and down. In this sense 
tlie word Is used in America, particularly in Alabama and 
Mississippi, of a voting precinct. 

BEATIFIOATIOM (from the Lat. beatus, happy, blessed, and 
faeere, to make), the act of making blessed ; in the Roman 
Catholic Church, a stage in the proccs.s of canonization (g.v.). 

BMTON (or Bcthune), BAVIQ, (r. 1494-1546), Scottish 
cardinal and archbishop of St Andrews, was a younger son of 
John Beaton of Balfour in the county of Fife, and is said to have 
been bom in the year 1494. He was educated at the universities 
of .St Andrews and Glasgow, and in his sixteenth year was sent to 
Paris, where he studied civil and canon law. About this time he 
was presented to the rectory of fkmpsie by his unde James 
Beaton, then archbishop of Glasgow. When James Beaton wa.s 
translated to St Andrews in 1522 he resigned the rich abbacy of 
Arbroath in his nephew’s favour, under reservation of one half of 
the revenues to himself during his lifetime. The great ability of 
Beaton and the patronage of his uncle ensured his rapid promo¬ 
tion to high offices in the church and kingdom. He was .sent by 
King James V. on various missions to France, and in 1528 was 
appointed keeper of the privy seal. He took a leading part in the 
negotiations connected with the king’s marriages, first with 
Madeleine of France, and afterwards with Mary of Guise. At the 
French court he was held in high e.stimatiun by King Francis 1 ., 
and was consecrated bishop of Mirepoix in Languedoc in 
December 1537. On the 20th of December 1538 he was appointed 
a cardinal priest by Pope Paul HI., under the title of St Stephen 
in the Coelian Hill. He was the only Scotsman who had been 
named to that high office by an undisputed right, Cardinal 
Wardlaw, bishop of Glasgow, having received his appointment 
from the anti-pope Clement Vll. On the death of Archbishop 
James Beaton in 1539, the cardinal was raised to the primatial 
sec of Scotland. 

Beaton w-as one of King James’s most trusted advisers, and it 
was mainly due to his influence that the king drew closer the 
French alliance and refused Henry VIII.’s overtures to loUow 
him in his religious policy. On the death of James in December 
1542 he attempted to assume office as one of the regents for the 
infant sovereign Mary, founding his pretensions on an alleged will 
of the late king ; but his claims were disregarded, and the earl of 
Arran, head of the great house of Hamilton, and next heir to the 
tlirone, was declared regent by ffie estates. The cardinal was, by 
order of the regent, committed to tlie custody of Lord Seaton; 
but his imprisonment was merely nominal, and he was soon again 
at liberty and at the head of the party opposed to the English 
alliance. Arran too was soon won over to his views, dismissed 
the preachers by whom he had been surrounded, and joined the 
Cardinal at Stirling, where in September 1543 Beaton crowned 
the young queen. In the same year he was raised to the office of 
chancellor of Scotland, and was ^pointed protonotary apostolic 
and legate a latere by the pope, ^d Beaton confined himself to 
secular pieties, his strenuous opposition to the plans of Henry 
Vni. for the subjugation of Scotland would have earned him the 
lasting gratitude of bis countrymen. Uttforturtately politics were 
inextricably interwoven wiUt the religious controversies of the 
time, and resistance to English influence tnvtflved resistance to 
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the aetivities of die reforaien in the church, whose ultimate 
vict^ has obscured the cardinal’s genuine merits as a statesman. 
During the lifetime of his uncle, BMton had shared in the efforts 
of the luerarchy to suppress tiie reformed doctrines, and pursued 
die same line of conduct still more systematic^y after his 
elevation to the primacy. The popular accotmts of the persecu¬ 
tion for which he was responsible are no doubt exaggerated, and 
it sometimes ceased for considerate periods so fu as capital 
punishments were concerned. When the sufferers were of humble 
rank not much notice was taken of them. It was otherwise when 
a more distinguished victim was selected in the person of George 
Wishart Wishnrt had returned to Scotiand, after an absence of 
several years, about the end of t544. His sermons produced *a 
great effect, and he was protected by severai barons of the 
English faction. These barons, with the knowledge and approba¬ 
tion of King Henry, were engaged in a plot to assassinate the 
cardinal, and in this plot Wishart is now proved to have been a 
willing agent. Tlie cardinal, though ignorant of the details of the 
plot, perhaps suspected Wishart’s knowledge of it, and in any 
case was not sorry to have an excuse for seizing one of the most 
eloquent supporters of the new opinions. For some time he was 
unsuccessful j but at last, with the aid of the regent, he arrested 
the preacher, and carried him to his castle of St Andrews. On the 
28th of February 1546 Wishart was brought to trial in the 
cathedral before the cardinal and other judges, the regent 
declining to take any active part, and, being found guilty of 
heresy; was condemned to death and burnt 

The death of Wishart produced a deep Effect on the Scottish 
people, and the cardinal became an object of general dislike, 
which encouraged his enemies to proceed with the design they 
had formed against him. Natur^y resolute and fearless, he 
seems to have under-estimated his danger, the more so since his 
power had never seemed more secure. He crossed over to Angus, 
and took part in the wedding of his ill^timate daughter with the 
heir of the earl of Crawford. On his return to St Andrews he 
took up his residence in the castle. The conspirators, the chief 
of whom were Norman Leslie, master of Rothes, and WSliam 
Kirkaldy of Grange, contrived to obtain admission at daybreak 
of the 29th of May 15416, and murdered the cardinal under 
circumstances of horrible mockery and atrocity. 

The character of Beaton has already been indicated. As a 
statesman he was able, resolute, and in hffi general policy f^triotic. 
As an ecclesiastic he maintained the privileges of the hierarchy 
and the dominant system of belief conscientiously, but always 
with harshness and sometimes with cruelty. Uis immoralities, 
like his acts of persecution, were exaggerated by his opponents ; 
but his private life was undoubtedly a scandal to religion, and has 
only the excuse tliat it was not woi% than that of most of his 
order at the time. The authorship of the writings ascribed to him 
in several bk^mphical notices rests on no better authority than 
the npocryphd statements of I'homas Dempsten 

Beaton’s uncte, James Beaton, or Bethune (d. 1539), arch¬ 
bishop of Glasgow and St Andrews, was lord treasurer erf Scotland 
before he beame archbishop of Glasgow in 1509, was chancellor 
from 1513 to 1526, and was appointed archbishop of St Andrews 
and primate of Scotland in 1522. He was one of the regents 
during the minority of James V., and was chiefly responsible for 
this king’s action in allying himself with France imd not wito 
F.ngland. He burned Patri^ Hamilton and other heretics, and 
died at St Andrews in September 1539. 

'This prelate must not be ctnfused with another, James Beaton, 
or Bethune (1517-1603). die kst Roman Catholic archbishop of 
Glasgow. A son of John Bethune of Auchmuty and a nephew eff 
Cardinal Beaton, Jams was a trusted adviser of the Scottish 
r^ent, Mary of Lonaihe, widow of James V., and a determinied 
foe of the refoimets. In 1552 he was consecrated archbishop of 
Glasgow, but item 1560 tmtil bis death in 1603 he lived in Paris, 
actingas ambassador for fiootland at the French court. 

See Jofaa .’KaoK, Hitl. of the Beformation in Scotland,, ed. D. Lalpg 
(lAtd-iS^; John Spottiswoode, archbishop of St Andrews, iftsl. 

Church of Scotland (Spottfewoode Sod.. 1847-1851); Art. in 
Diet, of Nat. sing, and wOrics there quoted ; and A. ling. Hist, of 
StoUand, vote. i. and h. ((900-1902). 


BEATRKHl; a city and the county-seat of Gage oounty^iinSdS; 
Nebraska, U.S..\., about 40 m. S. of Lhanln. Fop. (rQot>)’ 7 ff 7 S 
(852 fmeign'-born); (rgio) 9356. It it served: by tte Gbioago, 
Burlington & <^incy, the Cbi^o, Kook Island & Fadffc, and 
the Union Pacific railways. B^trice is the seat of ttlie state 
institute for foeble mind^ )routh, and has a Carnegie Ubiary. 
The dty is very prettily situated in the valley of the Big Blue 
river, in the mi^t of a fine agricultural region. Among its 
manufactures are dairy products (there is a large cveainety); 
canned goods, flour and grist mill products, ga^nk engtn^ 
well-maehineiy, barlied wire, tiles, ploughs, windmills, corti- 
huskers, and liay-bakrs. Beatrice was foui^ed m 1857, becoming 
the county-seat in the same year. It was reached by its first 
railway and was incorporated as a town in 1871, was diartered as 
a city in 1873, and in tqoi became a city of the first dass. 

BEATTI^ JAMES (173.5-1803), Scottish poet and- writer on 
philosophy, was bom at Laurencdcirk, Kincaidine, Scotkmd, 
on the a5tb of October 1735. -His father, a small, farther' and 
shopkeeper, died when he was very young ; but an elder brother 
sent him to Mariadial College, A^rdeen, where he gained a 
buns^. In 1733 he was appointed schoolmaster of Fordoun 
in his native county. Here he had as neighbours the eccentric 
Francis Garden (afteTward.>i Lord Gardenitone, judge of the 
supreme court of Scotland), and Lord Monboddo. In 1758 he 
became an usher in the grammar school of Aberdeen, and two 
years later be was made professor of moral philosophy at 
Marischal College. Here he became closely acquainted with 
Lr Thomas Reid, Dr George Campbell, Dr Alexander Gerard 
and others, who formed a kind of literary or philosophic society 
known as the “ Wise Qub,’’ They met once a fortnight to 
discuss speculative questions, David Hume's philosophy being 
an especial object of criticism. In 1761 Beattie .published a 
small volume of Original Poems and TransUUons, which con¬ 
tained little work of any value. Its author in later days destroyed 
all the copies he found. In 1770 Beattie publish^ his Essay 
on the Nature and ImmutaJnlity of Truth in opposition to sophist^ 
and scepticism, the object of which, as expkiaed by its author, 
was to “ prove the universality and immutability of moral 
sentiment ” (letter to Sir W. Forbes, 17th January 1765). It 
was in fact a direct attack on Hume, and part of its great ^pu- 
lority was due to the fact Hume is said to have justly com¬ 
plained that Beattie " had not used him Uke a gentlmaa,’’ tint 
made no answer to the book, which has no philosophical value. 
Beattie’s portrait, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, hangs at Marischal 
Collie, Aberdeen. The philosopher is painted with the Essay 
on Truth in his hand, while a ^ure of Truth thrusts down 
three figures representing, occordii^ to Sir W. Forbes, sophistry, 
scepticism and infidelity. Reynolds in a letter to Beattk 
(February 1774) intimates that he is well enough pleased that 
one of the fibres is identified with Hume, and that he intended 
Voltaire to Ik one of the group. Beattie visited Inadoa in 1773, 
and was received with the greatest honour by Geosge III., who 
conferred on him a pension of £200 a year. In 1771 and 1774 
he published the first and second parts of The Minstrd, a poem 
which met with grret and immediate success. TMe Spenserian 
stanza in which it ia-written is managed witii smoottiness and 
skill, and there are many fine de.scriptions of natural scenery. 
It is entirely on his poetiy that Beattie’s reputation rests. The 
best-known of his minor poems are “ The Hermit ” and “ Retire¬ 
ment." 1 ... 1 . 

In 1773 be was offered the chair of moral philosophy at Edin- 
buigh Univenity, but did not accept it. Beattie made niany 
friends, and lost none. “ We all lave Beattie,” said Dr J^nwn. 
“ Mrs Thrale says, if ever she has another husband, she vfill have 
him.” He was in higli favour too with Mrs Montagu and tte 
other has Nats. Beattie was unfortunate in his domentic life. 
Mary Dunn, whom he married in 1767, became insanQ„and.b» 
two sons di^ just.as thty were attaining inaidiood. 3 ^e elder, 
James Hay Btettie, a young man of great promiM^ who at the 
age of nineteen had bm associated with his.,fiitlier .in hto Fro- 
fosBorshop, died in 1790V Jn 1794 the fathet puidig^ Essays 
and Fragments .m Prose mad Vetu by James ,Hay witht-* 
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t ouchin g memoir. The younger brother died in 1796. Beettie 
never recovered from this second bereavement. His mind was 
lerioutly affected, and, idthough he continued to lecture occa¬ 
sionally, he neitlier wrote nor studied. In April 1799 he had a 
stndce of paralysis, and died on the i8th of August 1803. 

Beattie’s other poetical works include The ]ud%inmt of Paris 
(1765), and “ Verses on the death of [Charles] Churchill,” a 
bitter attack which the poet afterwards suppressed. Ute best 
edition is the Poetical Works (1831, new ed. 1866) in the Aldine 
Edition of the British Poets, with an admirable memoir by 
Alexander Dycc. 

See also An Account »/ the Life of James Beattie (1804), by A, 
Bower; and An Account of the Life and Writings of James Beattie 
(1807), by Sir William Forbes ; a quantity of new material is to be 
lound in Beattie amt his J'rirnds {1904), by the poet's great-grand-niece, 
Margaret Forbes; and James Beattie, the Minstrel. Some Vnpuh- 
UthM Letters, edited by A. Maclde (Aberdeen, 1908). 

BBATUB, of Liebana and Valcavado, Spanish priest and monk, 
theologian and geographer, was born about 730, and died in 798. 
About 776 he published his Commentaria in Apocalypsin, con¬ 
taining one of the oldest Christian world-maps. He twk a 
prominent part in the Adoptionist controversy, and wrote 
against the views of Felix of Uigel, especially as upheld by 
Eiipandus of Toledo. As confessor to Queen Adosinda, wife of 
King Silo of Oviedo (774-783), and as the master of Alcuin and 
Etherius of Osma, Beatus exercised wide influence. His original 
map, which was probably intended to illustrate, above all, the 
distribution of the Apostolic missions throughout the world— 
depicting the head of Peter at Rome, of Andrew in Achaia, of 
Thomas in India, of James in Spain, and so forth—has survived 
in ten more or less modifled copies. One only of these—the 
“ Osma ” of 1*03—preserves the Apostolic pictures ; among 
the remaining examples, that of “St Sever,” now at Paris, and 
dating from about 1030, is the most valuable ; that of “ Valca- 
yado,’’ recently in the Ashburnham Library, executed in 970, 
is the earliest; that of “Turin,” dating from about 1100, is 
perhaps the most curious. Three others—“ Valladolid ” of 
about 1035, “ Madrid " of 1047, and “ London ” of 1109—are 
derivatives of the “ Vaicavado-Asbburnham ” of 970; the 
eighth, “ Paris II,” is connected, though not very intimately, 
with “ St Sever,” otherwise “ Paris I ” ; the ninth and tenth, 
“ Gerona ” and “ Paris HI,” belong to the Turin group of 
Beatus maps. All these works are emphatically of “ dark-age ” 
character; very Kldom do they suggest the true forms of 
countries, seas, rivers or mountains, but they embody some useful 
information as to early medieval conditions and history. St 
Isidore apptars to be their principal authority ; they also draw, 
directly or indirectly, from Orosius, St Jerome, St Augustine, 
Md probably from a lost map of classical antiquity, represented 
in a measure by the Peutinger Table of the 13th century. 

The chief MSS. of the Commentaria in Apocalypsin are (1-3) 
Paris, National Library, Lat. 8878 ; Lat. nouv. acq. 1366 and 2290 ; 
(4) Ashburnham MSS. xv.; (5) London, B. Mus,, Addit. MSS. 
11695: (b) Turin, National Library 1, ii. (1); (7) Valladolid, Uni¬ 
versity Ljbrary, 229 ; (8) the MS. in the Episcopal Library at Osma, 
in Old Castile. 

There is only one complete edition of the text, that by Florei 
(Madrid, 1770), See also Konrad Miller. Die WeUkarte des Beatus, 
Heft 1 , of Mappaemundi; die dltesten Weltharten (Stuttgart, 1895); 
^Avesac in Annates de . . , giographie (June 1B70); Beariey, 
Dawn of Modern Geographv, i. 387-3B8 (1897); ii. 549-559 : 591- 

("HU). (C. R. B.) 

BBAUCAIHE, a town of south-eastern Prance, in the depart¬ 
ment of Gard, >7 m, E. by S. of Ntmes on the Paris-Lyon railway. 
Pop. (rqob) 72^. Beaucaire is situated on the right bank of the 
Rhone, oppc»ite Tarascon, with which it is connected by two 
handsome bridges, a suspension-bridge of four spans and 1476 ft. 
in length. Mid a railway bridge. A triangular keep, a chapel, 
and oUier remains of a ch&teau (13th and t4th centuries) of the 
counts of Toulouse stand on the rocky pine-dad hill which rises 
to the north of the town; the chapel, dedicated to ^ Louis, 
bdon^ to the latest period of Roman^ue architecture, and 
contMns fine sculptures. The town derives celebrity from the 
great July fair, which has been held here annually since the rath 
caituiy, but has now lost its former importance (see FairJ 


Beaucaire gives its name to the canal which communicates with 
the sea (neM Aigues-Hortes) and connects it with the Canal du 
Midi, forming jmt of the line of communication between the 
Rhone and toe Garonne. The town is an important port on the 
Rhone, and its commerce, the chief articles of which are wine, and 
freestone from quarries in the vidnity, is largely water-borne. 
Among its industries are distilling and the manufacture of 
furniture, and toe preparation of vermicelli, sausages and other 
provisions. 

Beaucaire occupies the site of the ancient Ugemum, and 
several remains of the Roman city have berai discovered, as well 
as (in 1734) the road that led from Nimes. 'Hie present name 
is* derived from BeUum Quadrum, a descriptive appellation 
applied in the middle ages either to the chateau or to the rock 
on wliich it stands. In 1123 Beaucaire came into the possession 
of the counts of Toulouse, one of whom, Raymond VL, estab¬ 
lished the importance of its fairs by the grant of privileges. In 
the Wars of the League it suffered severely, and in 1632 its 
castle was destroyed by Richelieu. 

BEADCE (Lat. Belsia), a physical region of north-central 
France, comprising large portions of the deportments of Eure-et- 
Loir and Loir-et-Cher, and also extending into those of Loiret 
and Seine-et-Oise. It has an area of over 2800 sq. m., its limits 
being roughly defined by the course of the Essonne on the K., 
of the Loire on the S., and of the Brenne, toe Loir and the Eure 
towards the W., though in the latter direction it extends some¬ 
what beyond these boundaries. The Beauce is a treeless, arid 
and monotonous plain of limestone formation; windmills and 
church spires are toe only prenninent features of the landscape. 
Apart from the rivers on its borders, it is watered by insigni¬ 
ficant streams, of which the Conie in the west need alone be 
mentioned. The inhabitants live in large villages, and are 
occupied in agriculture, particularly in the cultivation of wheat, 
for which the Beauce is celebrated. Clover and lucerne are 
the other leading crops, and large flocks of sheep arc kept in the 
region. Chartres is its chief commercial centre, 

BEAUCHAMP, the name of several important English families. 
The baronial house of Beauchamp of Bedford was founded at 
the Conquest by Hugh de Beauciiamp, who received a barony 
in Bedfordshire. His eldest son Simon left a daughter, whose 
husliand Hugh (brother of the count of Meulan) was created 
carl of Bedford by Stephen. But the heir-male. Miles de Beau¬ 
champ, nephew of Simon, held Bedford Castle against the king 
in 1137-1J38. From his brother Payn descended the barons of 
Bedford, of whom William held Bedford Castle against the royal 
forces in the struggle for the Great Charter, and was afterwards 
made prisoner at the battle of Lincoln, while John, who sided 
with the barons under Simon de Montfort, fell at Evesham. 
With him the line ended, but a younger branch was seated at 
Eaton Socon, Beds, where toe earthworks of their castle remain, 
and held their barony there into toe 14th century. 

The Beauchamps of Elmley, Worcestershire, the greatest 
house of the name, were founded by the marriage of Walter de 
Beauchamp with the daughter of Urise d’Abetot, a Domesday 
baron, which brought him the shrievalty of Worcestershire, the 
office of a steward, and large estates. His descendant 
William, of Ebnley, married Isabel, sister and eventually heiress 
to William Mauduit, earl of Warwick, and their son succeeded 
in 1268 to Warwick Castle and that earldom, which remained 
with his descendants in toe male line till 1445. The earb of the 
Beauchamp line played a great part in English hbtory. Guy, 
the 2nd, distinguished himself in the Scottish campaigns of 
Edward I., who warned him at his death against Piers Gaveston. 
Under Edward II. he was one of the foremost foes of Piers, who 
had styled him “ the bbek cur of Arden,” and with whose death 
he was closely connected. As one of the “ lords ordainers ” be 
was a recognized leader of the opposition to Edward 11 . By 
the heiress of the Tonis he left at his death in 1315 a son Earl 
Thomas, who distinguished himself at Crtoy and Poitiers, wa.s 
marshal of toe English host, and, wito his Imther John, one of 
the founders of the order of the Carter. In 1369 nb son Earl 
Thomas succeeded; from 1376 to 1379-he was among the lords 
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itriving for reform, and In the latter year he wae appointed 
governor to the kii^. Under Richard 11 . he joined the lord* 
appeUmt in their oppoaition to die king and hu ministers, and 
was in power with them 138&-1389 ; treacherously arrested by 
Richard in 1397, he was imprisoned in the Tower of London (the 
Beauchamp Tower being called after hiin), but liberated ly 
Henry IV. on his triumjA (1399). in 1401 he was succeeded 
by his son Earl Richard,« brave and chivalrous warrior, who 
defeated Owen Gletidower, fought the Percys at Shrewsbury, 
and, after travelling in state through. Europe and the Holy Lund, 
was employed against the Lollards and afterwards as lay 
ambassador from England to the couiuiil of Constance (1414). 
He held command for a time at Calais, and took an active part 
in the French campaigns of Henry V., who created him earl 
and count of Aumale in Normandy. He had charge of the 
education of Henry VI., and in 1437 wa-s appointed lieutenant 
of France and of Normandy. Lying at Rouen in 1439, he left 
by Isabel, widow of Richard Beauchamp, carl of Worcester, a 
son, Earl Henry, who was created duke of Warwick, 1445, and 
is alleged, but without authority, to have been crowned king of 
the Isle of Wight by Henry VI. He died, the last of his line, in 
June 1445. Cto the death of Anne, his only child, in 144^1, his 
vast inheritance passed to Anne, his sister ol the whole Wood, 
wife of Richard Neville, earl of Salisbury (“ the Kingmaker”), 
who thereupon became earl of Warwick. 

Of llie eadet branches of the house, the oldest was that of 
Powyke and Alcestcr, which obtained a barony in 1447 and 
became extinct in 1496 ; from it sprang the Beauchamps, Lords 
St Amand from 1448, of whom was Richard, bishop of Misbury, 
first chancellor of the order of the Garter, and who became 
extinct in 1508, being the last known mule heirs of the race. 
Another cadet was Sir John Beauchamp of Holt, minister of 
Richard II., who was created Lord Beauchamp of Kidderminster 
(the first baron created by jiatent) 1387, but beheaded 1388; 
the barony became extinct with his son in 1400. Roger, Lord 
Beauchamp of Bletsoe, summoned in 1363, is said to have been 
descended from the Powyke branch; his Une ended early in the 
15th century. Later cadets were John, brother of the 3rd earl, 
who carried the standard at Cricy, b^me captain of Calais, 
and was summoned as a peer in 1350, but died unmarried ; and 
William, brother of the 4th earl, who was distinguished in the 
French wars, and succeeding to the lands of the Lords Aber¬ 
gavenny was summoned in that barony 139s ; his son was created 
earl of Worcester in 14*0, but died without male issue in 14** ; 
from his daughter, who married Sir Edward Neville, descended 
the Lords Abergavenny. 

The Lords Beauchamp of “ Hache ” (1299-1361) were so 
named from their seat of Hatch Beauchamp, Somerset, and 
were of a wholly distinct family. Their title, ” Beauchamp of 
Hache," was revived for the Seymours in 1536 and 1559. The 
title of “ Beauchamp of Powyke ” was revived as a barony in 
iSodforRichard LyTCn(descended through femalesfrom the Beau¬ 
champs of Powyke), who was created Eori Beauchamp in 1815. 

See Sir W. Dngdale, Baronage (1673-167(5 and Warwirkskire 
(and ed., 1730); C. £. CfokByne]. Cor^lete Peerage (iSSy-rSpS); 
W. CoBiibope. Hows XdO (1859)-; and J. H. Round. Geoffrey 4 e 
Manttevitle (1B92). (It.H. R.) 

BEAU€HAMP, ALPHORBB DE, French historian and roan of 
letters, was horn at Monaco in 17^, and died in 1832. In 1784 
he entered a Sardinian iwiment ^ marines, but on the outbreak 
of war witii the French Repuhiic, he refused to in what he 
considered an unjust cause, and was imprisened for several 
months. After bring liberated he took up his residence in Paris, 
where he obtained a post in 'em of the ^vernment offices. On 
the fall of Robespiene, Beauchamp was trensferred to the bureau 
of theMinister of polioe, and chat|^d with the superintendence of 
die prtw. situatioB openedtp to him materials of adiich he 
macie use in his first and most poptdar historical work, Hiitoire 
de it V»nitfetdi«f Cbeuems, 3 vols., r«o6. Tlie book, received with 
gmt favour 1^ the people, was displeasing to the authorities. 
Ihc thhd editioo was confiscated; its writer was deprived of his 
post, snd in 1809 was cmnpe&ed to leave Paris and tike up bis 


abode in Reims. la rSii he obtained permissibD 'toifstaRii and 
again tecrived a goveminsnt appointment. Thia he had to resign 
on the Restotationv but was rewarded with'B smaM pension, 
which was (xmtinued to his widow after Ms death. 

Beauchamp wrote extensively fer the pub^ joumalS':atid for 
the magaasines. His biographical and historical worics are 
numerous, and those dealing with contemporary events are 
valuable, owing to the sources at his disposal. Theiy must, 
however, be used with great caution. The following art worth 
mention:— Vie fialitipu, rmlitaire et privie At geuMt Moreau 
( 1814); Catastrophe de Murat, ou RitH ie la demiire rMuRm de 
Naples (1815); Histoire de la guerre iEspa^ et du Portegol, 
TSof-/Si_j(2 vols., 1819); CoUetUou de memoires retatifs aux 
rholutions d'Espogue (2 wls., 1824); Histoire de l* rlvelutian de 
INdntent (2 vols., i8zi, 1823); Mimoires secrets el midits pour 
servir d I'histoire eontemporainr (2 vols., 1823). The Miimires de 
hauche have also been ascribed to him, but it seems certain that 
he only revised and completed a work really composed by Fbuchi 
himseU. 

See un article by Louis Alaclolin in La Rhniutim franfaist (1900). 

BEAUFORT, the name of the family descended from the union 
of John of Gaunt, duke of l^ncaster, with Catherine, wife of Sir 
Hugh Swynford, taken from a castle in Anjou which belonged'to 
John of Gaunt There were four children of this union—John, 
created earl of Somerset and marquess of Dorset; Henry,after¬ 
wards bishop of Winchester and cardinal' (see Beautort, 
Uenky) ; Thomas, mode duke of Exeter and chancellor; and 
Joan, who married Ralph Neville, first carl of Westmorland, and 
died in 1440. In i39i‘>, some years after the birth Of these 
children, John of Gaunt and Catherine were married, and in 1397 
the Beauforts were declared legitimate by King Richard 11 . In 
1407 this action was confirmed by their half-brother. King 
Henry IV., but on this occasion they were' expressly excluded 
from the succession to the English throne. 

John Beaueort, earl of Somerset (e. 1373-1410), assisted 
Richard II. in 1397 when the king attacked the lords appellants, 
and made himself an absolute ruler. For these services he was 
made marquess of Dorset, but after the deposition of RichaW in 
1399, he was degraded to his former rank as earl. In 1401, 
however, he was declared loyal, and appeared later'in command 
of the English fleet. He married Margaret, daughter of Thomas 
Holland, second earl of Rent, and died in March 1410, leaving 
three sons, Henry, John, and Edmund, and two daughters, Jane 
or Joan, who married James L, king Of Scotland, and Matgaret, 
who married Thomas Courtenay, earl of Devon. 

Thomas BBAUi>ORT(d. 1426) held various high ofRoes under 
Hcnry lV., and took a leading part in suppressing the rising in the 
north in Tgog. He became chancellor in 1410, but resigned this 
office in January 1412 and took part in the expedition to France 
in the same year. He was then created earl of Dorset, and when 
Henry V. became king in 1413, he was made lieutenant of 
Aquitaine and tookcha^of Haimur wfaenlihis toirfi'i^ikaisd^ into 
the possession of the EngUsh. In 1416 h* became lieutenant of 
Normandy, and was created duke of Exetir; and returning to 
England he compelled the Scots to raise the siege of Roxburgh. 
Crossing to France in 'T4'I8 with reinforcements for Hemy V., he 
took an active part in the subsequent campaign, was made 
captain of Rouen; and went to the court of France to treat tor 
peace. He was then captured by the French at Baug6, but was 
soon released and returned to England when he heard ^thedeaffi 
of Hrai^ V. in August 1422. He was one of Henry’s executors, 
and it is probable that the king entrusted his young son; King 
Henry VL, to his care. Howeverrthis may be, Exeter did not 
take a very prominent part in the government, MthougK he wai 
a member of the council of regency. Having a^n shared in'the 
French war, the duke died at Greenwich wtoiit the end of the 
year 1426. He was buried at Bury St Edmunds, vduats M 
remains were found in good condition 3^ yean later. He 
married Margaret, daughter of Sir TliomBS Nesdlle of but 

Irft no issue. The Btoufort family was continued l^' ’Rfsm.'V 
Bbautokt (i4ox-r4t9), the ridest’ton of John BeduiStf, eert ef 
Steterset, who was sueeeeded as eari of Somenet Iqr to hros^ 

in. <9 a 
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JOBN &CAVFOXT (1403-1444]^ The latter fought under Henry V. 
in the French wars, and having been token prisoner remained in 
France as a captive until 1437, Soon after his release he returned 
to the war, and after the death of Richard Beauchamp, earl of 
Warwick, in 1439, acted as commander of the English forces, and, 
with his brother Edmund, was successful in recapturing Haideur. 
Although chagrined when Richard, duke of York, was made 
regent of France, Beaufort led an expedition to France in 1442, 
and in 1443 was made duke of Somerset. He died, probably by 
his own hand, in May 1444. He married Margaret, daughter of 
Sir John Beauchamp, and left a daughter, Margaret Beaufort, 
afterwards countess of Richmond and Derby, who married, for 
her first husband, Edmund Tudor, earl of Richmond, by whom 
she became the mother of King Henry VII. In this way the 
blood of the Beaiiforts was mingled with that of the Tudors, and 
of all the subsequent occupants of the English throne. 

The title of earl of Somerset descended on the death of John 
Beaufort in 1444 to his brother Edmund Beaufort, duke of 
Somerset (y.w.), who was killed at St Albans in 1455. % Ws 
marriage with Eleanor Beauchamp, daughter of the fifth earl of 
Warwick, he left three sons, Henry, Edmund and John, and a 
daughter, Maigaret. 

Henry Beaufort (1436-1464) became duke of Somerset in 
t 4 S 5 > st'ott began to take part in the struggle against Richard, 
duke of York, but failed to dislodge Richard’s ally, Richard 
Neville, earl of Warwick, from Clalais. He took part in the 
victory of the Lancastrians at Wakefield in 1460, escaped from 
the carnage at Towton in 1461, and shared the attainder of 
Henry VI. in the same year. In May 1464 he was captured at 
Hexham and was beheaded immediately after the Imttle. The 
title of duke of Somerset was assumed by his brother, Edmund 
Beaufort (c. 1438-147 j), who fled from the country after the 
disasters to the Lancastrian arms, but returned to England in 
1471, in which year he fought at Tewkesbury, and in spite of a 
promise of pardon was beheaded after the l»lUe on the 6th of 
May 1471. His younger brother John Beaufort liad been killed 
probably at this battle, and so on the executi«m of Edmund the 
family became extinct. 

Margaret Beaufort married Humphrey, earl of Stafford, and 
was the mother of Henry Stafford, duke of Buckingham. Henry 
Beaufort, third duke of Somerset (d. 1464), left an illegitimate 
son, Charles Somerset, who was created earl of Worcester by 
Henry VIII. in 1514. His direct descendant, Henry Somerset, 
fifth earl of Worcester, was a loyal partisan of Charles I. and in 
1642 was created marquess of Worcester. His grandson, Henry, 
the third tturquess, was made duke of Beaufort in 1682, and the 
present duke of Beaufort is his direct descendant. 

See Thomas Walsiogham, Hittoria Anghcaua, edited by H. T. 
Riley (London. »863-i8(i4); W. Stubbs, ContMuHonal Hirtoty of 
Englund, vols. ii. and iii. (Oxford, 1895); The Paston Uturs, edited 
by James Gairdner (Ij>ndan, 1904), 

BBAUFOHT. rSANCOIS DB VENDOHE, Due de (1616- 
1669), a picturesque figure in French history of the 17th century, 
was the second son of C6sar de Vendome, and grandson of Henry 
IV., by Gabrielle d’Estrees. He began his career in the army and 
served in the first campaigns of the Thirty Years’ War, but his 
ambitions and unscrupulous character soon found a more 
congenial field in the intrigues of the court. In 1642 he joined in 
the conspiracy of Cinc^ M^ a^inst Richelieu, and upn its 
failure was oblijged to live in exile in England until Richelieu's 
death. Returning to France, he became the centre of a group, 
known.as the “ Importants,” in which court ladies predominated, 
especially the duchess of Chevseuse and theduchess of Montbazon. 
For an instant after the king's death, this group seemed likely to 
prevail, at^ BMufort to be the head of the new government. 
But Mazariagmned the office, and Beaufort, accused of a plot to 
piurder Mazarin, was imprisoned in Vincennes, in September 
1643. He escaped on the jist of May 1648, just in time to join 
the Fronde, which began in August 1648. He was then with tlie 
parlemcnt aitd the princes, against Mazarin. His personal 
appearance, his afiectation of popular manners, his quality of 
grandson,(legitimized), of.Henry IV,, rendered him a favourite 


BEAUFORT, CARDINAL ' 

of the Parisians, who acclaimed him everywhere. He was known 
as the Roi des Halles (“king of the marketsand popular 
subscriptions were opened to pay his debts. He had hopes of 
becoming prime minister. But among the members of the 
parlement and the other' leaders of the Fronde, he was regarded 
as merely a tool. His intelligence was but mediocre, and he 
showed no talent during the ,war. Mazarin, on his return to 
Paris, ceiled him in October 1652 ; and he was only allowed to 
return in 1654, when the cardinal had no longer any reason to 
fear him. Henceforth Beaufort' no longer intrigued. In 1658 he 
was named general mperintendent of navigation, or chief of the 
naval army, and faithfully served the king in naval wars from 
that on. In 1664 he directed the expedition against the pirates of 
Algiers. In i66g he led the French troops defending Candia 
against the Turks, and was killed in a night sortie, on the 15th of 
June 1669. His body wa.s brought back to France with great 
pomp, and official honours rendered it. 

See the memoirs of tho time, notably ttiosc of l.a Rochefoucauld, 
the Cardinal de Rets, and Madame de Motteville, Also D'Avencl, 
RicMitu ei la monatchie absolue (1884); Chcruel, La France sous U 
minisUre it Masarin (1879); and La France sous la minority de 
Louis XIV (1882). 

BEAUFORT, HENRY (c, 1377-1447), English cardinal and 
bishop of Winchester, was the second son of John of Gaunt, duke 
of Lancaster, by Catherine, wife of Sir Hugh Swynford. His 
parents were not matried until 1396, and in 1397 King Richard II. 
declared the four children of this union to be legitimate. Henry 
spent some of his youth at Aix-la-Chap«lle, and having entered 
the church received various appointments, and was consecrated 
bishop of Lincoln in July 1398. When his half-brother became 
king as Henry JV. in 1399, Beaufort began to take a prominent 
place in public life; he was made chancellor in 1403, but he 
resigned this office in 1404, when he was translated from Lincoln 
to Winchester as the successor of William of Wykeham. He 
exercised considerable influence over the prince of W^es, after¬ 
wards King Henry V., and although he steadily supported the 
house of Lancaster he opposed the party led by Thomas Arundel, 
archbishop of Canterbury. A dispute over money left by John 
Beaufort, marquess of Dorset, caused or widened a breach in the 
royal family which reached a climax in 1411. The details are not 
quite clear, but it seems tolerably certain that the prince and the 
bishop, anxious to retain their power, sought to induce Henry IV. 
to abdicate in favour of his son. Angry at this request, the king 
dismissed his son from the council, and Beaufort appears to have 
shared his disgrace. When Henry V. ascended the throne in 1413 
the bishop again became chancellor and took a leading part in the 
government until 1417, when he resigned his office, and proceeded 
to the council which was then sitting at Constance. His arrival 
had an impottont effect on the delitwrations of this council, and 
the compromise which was subsequently made between the rival 
parties was largely his work. Grateful for Beaufort’s services, 
the new pope Martin V. offered him a cardinal’s hat which Henry 
V. refused to allow him to accept. Returning to England, he 
remained loyal to Henry ; and after the king’s dealJi in 1422 be- 
ame B member of the council and was the chief opponent of the 
wild and selfish schemes of Humphrey, duke of Gloucester. In 
1424 he became chancellor for the third time, and was mainly 
responsible for the conduct of affairs during Gloucester’s expedi¬ 
tion to Hainaut. He was disliked by the citizens of London; 
and this ill-feeling was he^htened when Gloucester, who was a 
favouriteof the Londoners, returned to England and wasdoubtless 
reproached by Beaufort for the My of hk undertaking. A riot 
took place in-London, and at the bishop’s entreaty, the protector, 
John, duke of .Bedford, came back to England, As this dispute 
was still unsettled when the parliament met at Leicester in 
February 1426, Bedford and the lords undertook to arbitrate. 
Charged by Gloucester with treason against Henry IV.. and his 
successors, Beaufort denied the accusations. But although, a 
reconciliation was effected, tlie bishop evidently regarded this as 
a defeat; and bavir^ resigned the chancellorship his energies 
were diverted iuto.another channel. 

Anxious to secure his aid for tire crusade against the Hussites, 
Pope Martin again offered him a icarffinal’s hat, sriudr Beaufort 
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accepted. He went to Etuce in 1427) and Tras then appointed 
papal legate for Germany, Hungary and Bohemia; and pro- 
ceding eastward!, he mde a bdd but futile effort to nlly the 
crusaders at Tacbau. Returning to Bngiand to raise money fora 
fresh crusade, he was received with great state in London; but 
his acceptance of the cardinakte had weakened his position and 
Gloucester refused to recognize his legatine commission. Beau¬ 
fort gave way on this question, but an unsuccessful attempt was 
made in 1429 to deprive him of his see. Having raised some 
troops he set out fur Bohemia; but owing to the disasters which 
had just attended the English arms in France, he was induced to 
allow these soldiers to serve in the French war ; and in February 
1431 the death of Martin V. ended his commission as legate. 
Meanwhile an attempt on the part of Gloucester to exclude the 
cardinal from the council had failed, and it was decided that his 
attendance was required except during the discussion of questions 
between the king and the papacy. He accompanied King 
Henry VI. to Normandy in April 1430, and in December 1431 
crowned him king of France. About this time Gloucester made 
another attempt to deprive Beaufort of his see, and it was argued 
in the council that as a cardinal he could not hold an English 
bishopric. The general council was not inclined to press the case 
against him ; but the privy council, more clerical and more 
hostile, sealed writs of praemunire and attachment against him, 
and some of his jewels were seized. On his return to England he 
attended tlie parliament in May 1432, and asked to hear the 
charges against him. The king declared him loyal, and a statute 
was passed freeing him from any penalties which he might have 
incurred under ‘-he Statute of Provisors or in other ways. He 
supported Bedford in his attempts to restore order to the finances. 
In August 1435 he attended the congress at Arras, but was unable 
to make peace with France; and after Bedford’s death his 
renewed efforts to this end were again opposed by Gloucester, who 
favoured a continuance of ^he war. On two occasions the council 
advised the king to refuse him permission to leave England, but 
in 1437 he obtained a full pardon for all his offences. In 1439 and 
1440 he went to France on missions of peace, and apparently at 
his instigation the English council decided to release Charles, 
duke of Orleans. This step further irritated Gloucester, who drew, 
up and presented to the king a long and serious list of charges 
against Beaufort; but the council defended the policy of the 
cardinal and ignored the personal accusations against him. 
Beaufort, however, gradually retired from public life, and after 
witnessing the condusion of the treaty of Troyes died at Wolvesey 
palace, Winchester, on the loth of April i447. The “ black 
despair” which Shakespeare has cast round his dying houre 
appears to be without historical foundation. He was buried in 
Winchester cathedral, the building bf which he finished. He 
also refounded and enlarged the hospital of St Cross near 
Winchester. 

Beaufort was a man of considerable wealth, and on several 
occasions he lent li^e sums of money to the king. He was the 
lover of Lady Alice Fitxalan, daughter of Richard, wi of 
Arundel, by whom he had a daughter, Joan, who married Sir 
Edward Stradling of St Donat’s in. Glamorganshire. His 
interests were secular and he was Certainly proud ambitious; 
but Stubbs has pictured the fairer side of nis character.whm be 
observes ttot Beaufort “ was merciful in his political enmities, 
enlightened in his foreign policy ; .that he was devotedly faithful, 
and ready to sacrifice his wealth and labour for the king; that 
from the moment of his death everything began to go wrong, and 
went worseond worse until all was lost.’’ 


See Bt^oriae CrmlOHitmU coMinuatio, translated hw H, T. Riley 
(London, 1834); and Ordiaanas e/ Ike Privy Counril, 

edited by n 7 H. NicoTm (Lond^. i 834 -> 837 )! Aeneas Sylvius 
Piceolamini, Histo^ 'BohMea (Frankfort and Lelpslg, i?o 7 ); 
W. Stubbs, CuneKtnMui HieMy, vol. ill. (Oxford, ‘1893): M. 
Ctetehteat, ,4 Mittoryndf. the PaMay dwrint. the. Period 0/ the Sdfor- 
mo/if 1 " ®- Radford, /fexry Peamfori (1908).. 

BliQVOItXi uiilini DE <d. French historian, of whose 
life little is known,, 1738 be pumished at Utrecht,* Dismto^ 
cm premiers fiides de Vhisto^g rmme, 
In Whkb. he, shewed ;what untrustworthy guides even the his¬ 


torians lof, highest rq)ute,!suchias Livy and Dionysius of'Halioolv 
nassus, were for that poiod, and panted out 1^ what n^hods 
and by the aid of whaLdocuments truly .scientifie bases mq^ be 
given to its history. This waaaR ingenious plea, bold for its tinW, 
against tnulkional history suchfos RoUin was writing at that very 
moment. A German, Christopbar.Sudut, endeavoured to eefiste 
it in a series of articles published in vols. i.-iii. of die 'MiseeUakua 
Liviensia. Beaufort replied by some brief and ironical Rmteargues 
in the appendix to the second edition of his DisserUdim,(^f^). 
Beaufort also wrote an Uistoire de Cesar Germaniaes. (Leyden^ 
1761), and La Republique. romairte, eu plan, gineral de I’aneien 
gouvernement de Rome (The Hague, 1766, s volt, quarto). Though 
not a scholar of the first rank, Beaufort has at Iwt the merit,bf 
having been a pioneer in raising the question, afterwards Habor- 
ated 1 ^ Niebuhr, as to the credibility of early Roman history. . 

BEAUFORT SCALE, a series of numbers from o to is arranged 
by Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort (1774-1857) in 1805, to indicate 
the strength of the wind from a calm, force a, to a hurricane, force 
12, with sailing directions such as “ 5, smacks shorten sails ” for 
coast purposes, and “ royals, &c., ‘ fidl and by ’ ” for the open sea. 
An exhaustive report was made in 1906 the Meteorological 
Office on .the relation between the estimates of wind-force 
according to Beaufort's scale and the velocities recorded by 
anemometers belonging to the office, from which the following 
table is taken;— 


Beauiort scale. 

Corresponding wind. 

Limits of hourly, ^ 
velocity. 

Numbers. 


Miles per houi. 

0 

Calm 

Under 2 

1-3 

Light breeze 

2-12 

4-5 

Moderate wind 

>3-»3 

6-7 

8-9 

Strong wind 

Gale 

*4-37 

38-55 

lO-IT 

storm 

5A-75 

12 

Hurricane 

Above 75 


BEAUFORT WEST, in Gape province. South Africa, the capital 
of a division of this name, 339 ro. by rail N.E. of Cape Town. 
Bop. (1904) 5481. The largest town in the western part of the 
Great Karroo, it lies, at an elevation of 2792 ft., at the foot of the 
southern slopes of the Nieuwveld mountains. It has several fine 
public buildings and the streets are lined with avenues of pear 
trees, while an abundant supply of water, luxuriant ordiards, 
fields and gardens give it the appearance of an oasis in the dissert 
It is a favourite resort of invalids. The town was founife^ in 1S19, 
and in its early days was largely resorted to by Giiqw arid 
Bechuana for the sale of ivory, skins and cattle. The Beaufort 
West division has an area of 6374 sq. m. and a pop. (1904^ of 
10,762, 45% being whites. Sheep-farming is the principal, 
industry. 

BEAUGENCY, a town of central France, in the department qf 
Loiiet, 16 m. S.W, of Orleans on the Orleans railway, between 
that city and Blois. Pop. (1906) 2993. It is situated at the foot 
of vine-clad hills on the r^ht bank of the Loire, to the left bank o( 
whidi it is united by a bridge of twenty-si* arches, many of them 
dating from the 13th. century. The chief buildings are the 
cliJteau, mainly of the isth century, of which tlie miwive donjon 
of the ,iith century known os the Tour de Cbsar is the 
portion; and tibe abbey-church of Notre-Dame, *.buildii».in the 
Romanesque style of architecture, frequently restored. Some of 
the bpild^s m the Benedictine abt^, to which this church 
beloiged, remain. Hie hotd ^de viUe, the fofade of which is 
decorated with armorial bearings (Renaissance carving, and the 
church pf St Etienne, an unblemished exam[de pf )R.omanesqni 
andijtecture, are of interest , Several did .houses, remains pf 
the mediey^ ramparts and the Tour de BH(^oge, an,a>m>enit 
gatews^., are tdso preserved. The town catties on trade 
and has flour mflls., , ' 

The lords of Bmwgenoy attainacl oonshhnable 
the iith,.i«di aigJiUtb,centuries; a,t tbe,enfl,o£the (*nfi«iy; 
tha fief, was soMufP *he crown, and afterward* ipaj^ ..to-10» 
bourn of Orleans,, diaa.jte those o^tpuppisjhd 
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uitmuttlf a^in to that of Orleani. Joan ot An: fMaatai the 
Ei^fliBh here in 1429. 1(111367 the town was socked and burned 
by tiie Protestmts. On t^ Sth, 9tfa and 10th of December 
1870 the German umy) commanded by the giand'duke of 
Mecklenbinjf, defeated Ae French army of the loire, under 
General Chanzy ,in the battle of Beougency (or ViUorceau^Josnes), 
which was fought on the left bank of the Loire to the K.W. of 
Beaugency. 

BEAUHAIlNAn, the name of a French family, well known 
from the 15th century onward in Orl&mois, where its members 
occupied Imnourablo positions. One of them, Jean Jacques de 
Beauhamais,. seigneur de Miramion, had for wife Marie Bonneau, 
who in 1661 founded a female charitable order, called after her 
the Miramiones. Francois de Beauhamais, marquis de la Fert6- 
Beauhomais, was a deputy in the states>generai of 1789, and a 
devoted defender of the monarchy. He emigrated and served 
iw Condd’s army. Later he gave his adherence to Napoleon, and 
became ambassador in Etruria and Spain ; he died in 1833. His 
brother. Alexandre, vicomte de Beauhamais, married Josephine 
Tascher do la Pagerie (afterwards the wife of Napoleon 
Bonaparte) and M two children by her—Eugene de 
Beauhamais (g.v.) and Horteinse, who married Louis Bonaparte, 
king'Qf.HoUand, and became mother of Napoleon III. Claude de 
Beauhamais, coate des Roches-Baritaud, uncle of the marquis 
and of the vicomte de Beauhamais, served in the navy and 
became a vice-admiral. He married Marie Anne I'miiyobe 
(called J'anny) Mouchard, a woman of letters who hud a celehmtcd 
salon. His son, also named Claude (d. 1819), was created a peer 
of France in 1814, and was the father of Su'iplianie de Beau- 
harnais, who married the grand-duke of Baden. The house of 
Beauhamais is still represented in Russia by the dukes of 
Leuchtenbers, descendants of Prince Eugene. (M. P.») 

BEAUHASRAIS, EUGtNE DE (1781-1824), step-.son of 
Napoleon I., was bom at Paris on the 3rd of September 1781. 
He was the son of the general Viscount Alexandre de Beau- 
harnais (1760-1794) and Josephine Tascher de la Pagerie. The 
father, who was bom in Martinique, and served in the American 
War of Independence, took part in the politics of the French 
Revdlution, and In June-August 1793 commanded the army 
of the Rhine. His failure to fulfil the tasks imposed on him 
(especially that of the relief of Mainz) led to his being arre.sted, 
and he was guillotined (33rd June 1794) not' kmg before the fall 
ot Robespierre. The marriage of his Widow Josephine to 
Napoleon Bonaparte in March 17^ was at first resented by 
Eugene and his sister Hortense; but their step-father proved 
to be no less kind than watchful over their interests. In the 
Italian campaigns of 1796-1797 Eugtoe served as aide-de-camp 
to Bonaparte, and accorapaBied hhn to Egypt in the same 
capacity. There he distinguished himself by his activity and 
bravery, and was wounded during the siege of Acre. Bonaparte 
brought him back to Ftance in the autumn of 17^^ and it is 
known that the intervention of EugSne and Hortense helped 
to bring about the reconciliation which then took place between 
Bonaparte and Josephine. The services rendered by Engine 
at the time of the ctuf 4 'Hat & Brureaire (1799) and during the 
Consulate (t799-r8o4) served to estilUish his fortunes, despite 
the efforts of some of the Donapartes to destwy the influence 
of the Beauhamais and bring about the divorce of Josephine. 

After the proclamation of the Empire, Eugine received the 
title of ptinw, with a yearly stipend df *00,000 fmnes, and 
became general of the chasseurs A cheval of the fiumd. A year 
later, v/hen the Italian republic became the kingdom of Italy, 
wiUi Napoleon as king, Eugine receJfjleii the title of vk«oy, 
with larp administrative powers. (See Italy.) Not lotig after 
the batueof Austerlit* (wid December 1805) Napoleon d^fniiied 
the Mectta’ of Bavaria with the title of king and arranged a 
marriage between Eugine and Ae princess Augusta Armia Of 
Bavaria. On the whole the government of Eugene gave genSMd 
sSitisiaction «n the kkwdom of Italy ; it comprised the (Bstricts 
between the Sim^ion Pass and RiiiAii) and also affer the peace 
of Ptaahutg (Doeember s8a$), Istria and Dalmatia. In 1808 
(on the lunlier partition of the papal states) the hentier of the 


kii^dain wuexten^ed southwords'ta the berden ofAe kmgttam 
of Naplta, in Ae part known as the Abruazi, In the campaign 
of 1809 Eugrine commanded the army of Itidy, with General 
(afterwards Marshal) MaadonOld as his adlaius. The battle of 
Sacile, where he fought against the .Austrian army oi the Arch¬ 
duke John, did not yield proofs of military talent .on Ae part 
of Eugt^ne or of Macdonald ; but on the retreat of the enemy 
into Austrian territory (owing to the disasters of their mam 
army on the Danube) Eugdne’s forces pressed them vigorously 
and finally won an important victory at Raab in the heart of the 
Austrim empire. Then, Joining the main army under Napoleon, 
in the island of Lobau in the Danube, near Vienna, Eugdne and 
Macdonald acquitted themselves most creditably in the great 
battle of Wogiam (6th July 1809). A *810 EugAne received 
the title of grand-duke of Frankfort. Equally meritorious -were 
his services and those of the hvrge Italian contingent in the 
campaign of 1812 in Russia. He and they distinguished them¬ 
selves especially at the battles of Borodino and Malojaroslavitx ; 
and on' several occasions during the disastrous retreat which 
ensued, Eugdne’s soldierly constancy and devotion to Napoleon 
shone out conspicuouriy in 1813-1814, especially by contrast 
witii the tergiversations of Murat. On the downfall of the 
Napoleonic regime Eugene retired to Munich, where he continued 
to reside, with the title duke of Uuobtenberg and prince of 
Eichstiidt. He died in 1824, leaving two surviving sons and three 
daughters. 

For fuTthor details enneeming Engine see Uimoires n cnrrtspou- 
dance puUtujuc et miiUaire du. Prince Mufint, edited by Baron A. 
Ducasse (lo vols., I’aris. 1858-1860) ; E. J. A. Schneidewind. 
Prills Pugeii, Herzog von Leuentenherg in den FcldzUgen seiner Zeii 
(Stockholm, 1857): A. Purlltier, Vne Idvile sous Nafiolton 'f*'; te. 
roman du i’rincc. Eugim (iAuis, 1805); F. Massoe, NapMon cl sa 
famille (Paris, 1897-1000). , ‘ (j. Ht. K.) 

BEAUJBII. The French province of Beaujolais was formed 
by the development of the ancient seigniory of Bcaujau (depart¬ 
ment of Khftne, arrondissement of Villefranche). The lord.s of 
Beaujeu held from the joth century onwards a high rank in 
feudal society. In 1210 Guichard of Beaujeu was sent by Philip 
Augustus on an embassy to Pope Innocent III.; he was present 
at the French attack on Dover, where .he died in 1216. His son 
Humbert took part in the wars against the Albigenses and 
became constable of France. Isabeau, daughter of this Humbert, 
married Renaud, count of Forez ; and their second son, Louis, 
assumed the name and arms of Beaujeu. His son Guichaid, 
called the Great, had a. very warlike life, figjiting for the king of 
France, for the count of Savoy and for his own band. He was 
taken prisoner by the Dauphinois in 1325, thereby losing im¬ 
portant estates. Guichard’s son, Edward of Beaujeu, marshal 
of France, fought at Cre^, and perished in the battle of Ardres 
in His son died wiAout ifesue in 1374, and was succeeded 
by his cousin, Edward of Beaujeu, lord of Perreux, who gave 
his estates of Beauji^ais and Dombes to Louis IL, duke^of 
Bourbon, in 1400. Pierre de Bourlwn was lord of Beaujeu in 
1474, wlien he married Anne of France, daughter of Louis XI., 
and this is why that princess retained the name of lady of 
Beaujeu. Louise of Savoy, mother of Francis I., got Beaujolais 
assigned to hersdf despite the claims of the ctwstable de Bourbon. 
In 1531 the provinoe was reonited to the crown; but Francis II. 
gave it back to the Mbntpensier braneh of the Bourbons in 1560, 
from whidi house it passed to that of Orieana The titie of 
comte de Beaujolais was borne by a son of Philippe “ Egsdite,” 
duke of Orteans, born in *779, died in 1808. (M. P.*) 

BEADL 1 E 0 , a village in the French department of Alpes- 
Mmitimes. Pop. (1906) 1460. It is about 4 m. by rail E. of 
Nice m. from Villefranehe), and on the main tine between 
Marseulles and Mentone; it is also connected with Nice and 
Mentone by an electric tramwi^. Of late yeKra it has become 
a much fr^uonted winter resort, and itnay handsome vffles 
(among them that built by the 3rd manjuess of Salisbury) teve 
been constructed in the nfeighbourhooff.' The harbour hea'^n 
extended and adapted for tbetae^tiboof yachta. fw. A. B. C.) 

BBAOLT (pronounced Biteley; A ewraptien of Beaulieu), a 
town of Inverness-shire, Scotland, on tiie Bhae^j to as. W. at 
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Invemem bf the Higbland taihmy. Pop. (i9«i)';85Sl Ztt ^ test worin bearing: «n old French ]liWi and trfti frequent 
chief: intereet is the beautifid remains of the Priory of <St John, referred to with high admiratioa by Montt^iU«b Beaumanoir 
founded in 1230 by John Bisset of the Aiid, for Gisteroiaa monks, also obtained fame aS a poet, land loft oiwr so, 90 e verses, die best 
At the Reformation! the buildtnge (exce^ the diurch, now a known ^ei his poems being dLaJtfimab'rwi/sftaKetiBfaWfe and Salat 
rum) passed into the possession of Lord Lovat. On the right d’ammr. 

bank of the river is the site of Lovat Castle, which once bebnged BBAQKAROHAIS, PIESIRE ADflUtTIM OAKON DBl(a;3>~ 
to the Bjssets, but was presented by James VI. to Hugh Fraser 1799), French dramatist, was bom in Paris on the *4th of 
and afterwards demolished. To the south-east is the church of January 1732. His father, a watchmaker named Caron, bmught 
Kirkhill containing the vault of .the lovats. Three miles south him up to the same trade. He was an unusually prerootouS cuid 
of Beauly is Beaufort Castle, the chief seat of the Lovats, a fine lively boy, riirewd, sagacious, passionately fond of music and 
modern mansion in the Scottish haroniol style. It occupies the imbued with a strong desire for rising in the world. 'At the age of 
site of a fortress erected in the time of Alexander II., which was twenty-one he invented a now escapement! for watches, wiich 
besieged in 1303 by Edward I. Ihis was replaced by sevoml was pirated by a rival maker. Yopng Caron at once published 
castles in succession, of which one—Castle Dounic—^was taken his grievance in the Mercurc, and Had the matter referred tO the 
by (jomwell and burned liy the duke of Cumberland in 1746, Academy of Sciences, which decided in his favour. This affair 
the conflagration being witnessed from a neighlxNiring hill by brought him into notice at court; be was appointed, or at least 
Simon, Lord Lovat, before his capture on Loch Morar. The called himself, watchmaker to the king, who ordered from him a 
land around Beauly is fertile and the town drives a brisk trade in watch similar to one he had made for Mme de Pompadour. His 
coal, timber, lime, grain and fish. handsome figure and cool assurance enabled him to make.bis way 

BSAUMANOIH, a seigniory in what is now tlie department of at court. Mme Franquet, the wife of an old court official, 
Cotes-du-Nord, France, which gave its name to an illustrious persuaded her husband to make over his office to young Caron, 
family. Jean de Beaumanoir, marshal of Brittany for Charles of and, on her husband's death, a few months later, married the 
Blois, and captain of Josselin, is xomcrabered for his share in the handsome watchmaker. Caron at the some time assumed the 
famous battle of the "Thirty. This battle, sung by an unknown name Beaumardtafa : and four years later, by purchasing the 
trouv^re and retold with variations by Froissart, was an episode office of secretary to the king obtained a patent of nobiKty. 
in the struggle for the succession to the duchy of Brittany At court his musical talents brought him under the notice BE 
between Charles of Blois, supported by the king of France, and the king's sisters, who engoged him to teach them the harp. Thw 
John of Montfort, jiupportrf by the king of England. John position enabled him to confer a slight favour on the great banker 
Bramborough, tlie Biglish captain of Plodrmel, iiaving continued Joseph Duverney, who testified his gratitude by giving Beau- 
his ravages, in spite of a truce, in the district commanded by tlw inarchais a share in his speculations. The latter turned the 
captain of Josselin, Jean de Beaumaiioir sent him a challenge, opportunity to gOf»d account, and soon realized a handsom 
which resulted in a fight lietween thirty picked champions, fortune. In 1764 he took a journey tqjjfepain, partly with 
knights and squires, on either side, which took place on the 25th commercial objects in view, but principja^ron account of the 
of March 1351, near Ploermcl. Beaumanoir commanded thirty Clavijo affair. Josi^ Qavijo y Fajardo had twice promised to 
Bretons, Bramborough a mixed force of twenty EnglishmMi, six marry the sister of Beaumarchais, end had failed to keep his word. 
Gentian mcrconaries and four Breton partisans of Montfort. The The adventure had not tiie tragic ending of Goethe’s Clanigo, for 
battle, fought with swords, daggers and axes, was of the most Beaumarchais did not pursue his vengeance beyond words, 
desperate character, in its details very reminiscent of the last Beaumarchaia made his first essay as a writer for the stage with 
fight of the Burgundians in the NiielmgettUed, especially in the the sentimental drama Eagifme jiyfi;), in which he drew largely 
celebrated advice of Geoffroy du Boia to his wounded lea^r, who on the Clavtjo incident. This was foUtxwcd after an interval of 
was asking for water : “ lirink your blood, Beaumanoir ; that two years Les Deux Amis, bat neither play had more than 
will quench your thirst! ’’ In the end the victory was decided by moderate success. His first had died within a year of the 
Guillaume de Montauban, who mounted his horse and overthrew marriage and in 1768 Beaumarchais married Mme L6veque. 
seven of tbc English champions, the rest being forced to Bturender. , Her death in 1771 was the signal for unfounded rumemTS of 
All the combatants on cither side were either dead or seriously poisoning. Duverney died in 1770; but some time before his 
wounded, Bramborough being among the slain. The prisoners death a duplicate settlement of affairs between him and 
were well treated and released on frayment of a small ransom. Beaumarchais had been drawn up, in Which the banker aoknow- 
(Set IjS Poeme du cotidiat des Trenle, itx the Pantheon litteraire; ledged himself debtor to Beaumarchais for 15,006 f^os. 
Froissart, Chroniques, ed. S. Luce, c. iv. pp. 45 and 110 ff,, and pp. Duvemey’s heir, the comte de La .Blache, denied the validity of 
338 340). the document though without directly stigmatizing 'it as a 

Jean DE Beaumanoir (i55i-x6r4), seigneur and afterwards forgery. Use matter was put to trial. .Beaumarchaia gained his 
marquis de Lavardin, count of Nfgrepelisse by marriage, served cause, but his adversary at once oarried 'the cake before the 
first in the Frotestant armyj but. turned Catholic after the parlement. In the meantime the due de ChauluBS 'forced 
m.'tssacre of St Bartholomew, in which his father had been killed, • Beaumarchais into a quarrri' over Mdlle Menard, an actress at the 
and then .fought against Henry of Navarre. , When that prince Comgdie Italienne, which resulted in the iraprisontnent of both 
became king of France, Lavardin changed over to his side, and parties. This moBMart .was chosen by La- Blache to damatal 
was made a marshal rf France. He was goverOor-bf Maine, judgment from the parlement in the matter of the Duverney 
commanded an army in Burgundy, in 1602, was ambassador agreement BeBumarohais was released from prison for three or 
extraordinary to England in t'fiie, and-died in 1614. One of his four days to see his judgea He-was, however, fmaMe to obtam 
descendants, Henry Cbattes,!marquis de Lavardin (*643-1701), on interview with Goezman, the minnbcr-of tht pariement 
was sent «s ambB«adar to Rome in 1689, on the occasion of a appointed to report on his case. At last, just before the day on 
difference betsveep LeuR XlVi. and Innocent XL i^ch the report was to be given in, he was inforrtied privatdjr 

BEAOMAMOIR. FH&IPFBiJDE REML SntE de (e. 1050- that, by pressiitk^ too hut's to Ifme Goezman and is tpiMr 
S296), French jurist,, was bom m- tbe early patt of the' 13th secretary, the desired- interview blight take -place, if -the miidt 
century -and died in 2096. The few facts Imown. ngarding his should prove unfavourable -the money would be ntfundedi .Ilhc 
hk BMhD bd gatherad fimn legid documents in which his name nloney was sent and the interview obtained ; but the dcdiion 
niaiis. FtonilheKiit aiipnsn that in 107.3 be fihed the -pokt of wos advene; and 200 fonts wore itturned,'the 15 going wt buiineil 
ieiih at Setal%(andri)n laSo held asimilar offee at Clermont. .He ekpeoses to 'the se cret a ry. Beoumarobais, who had IeBnied..thait 
ssahonoctarionnUy rdesrad to as .ptnddingat the assiset held at was no'secretary hive Mme 'Goesman .heraeify.tnsisttd on 
various towns. His great work is entitled Coutuwer de Beastoaisis restitution of the-aj foufi, but the lady deniadi all knm^bdge’ot 
and firatiappeand in 1690, a second edition'with jahoduoddltffiy tbeiaSair. - %rlhnMiaiid, tohisrwdSprobBbly>ipst cagniaant of tifii 
A. AiBm^nothcu^-published'hi 1842. Jt is regarded as one ^ detaile of the transaction doubtless thmightithe defeated 
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KtigaiU would be easily put down, and at once brought an 
aecusttion against him {<» an attempt to corrupt justice. The 
battle was fought chiefly through the Memoires, or reports 
published by the adverse parties, and in it Beaumarchais’s 
success was complete. For vivacity of style, fine satire and 
broad humour, hfe famous have never been surpassed. 

Even Voltaire was constrained to envy them. Beaumarchais 
was skilful enough to make his particular case of universal 
application. He was attacking the parlement through one of its 
members, and the parlement was the universally detested body 
formed by the chancellor Maupeou. The Mimoires were, 
therefore, hailed with general delight; and the author, from 
being perhaps the most unpopular man in France, became at once 
the idol of the people. The decision went against Beaumarchais. 
The parlement condemned both him and Mme Goezman au 
blame, i.e. to civk deppadation, while the husband was obliged 
to almndon his position. Beaumarchais was reduced to great 
straits, but he obtained restitution of his rights within two years, 
and finally triumphed over his adversary l.a Blache. 

During the next few years he was engaged in the king’s 
secret service. One of his missions was to England to destroy 
the Mimoires secrets d'une jemme publique in which Charles 
Theveneau de Morande made an attack on Mme du Barry. 
Beaumarchais secured this pamphlet, and burnt the whole 
impression in Txindon. Another expedition to England and 
Hand to seize a pamphlet attacking Marie Antoinette 
to a series of incidents more amazing than the intrigues 
in Beaumarchais’s own plays, but his own account must 
he received with caution. Beaumarchais pursued the libeller 
to .Germany and overtook him in a wood near Neustadt. After 
a struggle he had eaiiied possession of the document when he 
was attacked by ||||gands. Unfortunately the wound alleged 
to have been recei^Rin this fight was proved to be self-inflicted. 
The Austrian government regarded Beaumarchais with a 
suspicion justified by the circumstances. He was imprisoned 
for some time in Vienna, and only released on the receipt of 
explanations from Paris. 

His various visits to England led him to take a deep interest 
in the impending struggle between the American colonies and 
the mother-country. His sympathies were entirely with the 
former; and by his unwearied exertions he succeeded in inducing 
the French government to give ample, though private, assistance 
in money and arms to the Americans. He himself, partly on 
his own account, but chiefly as the agent of the French and 
Spanish governments, carried on an enormous traffic with 
America. Under the name of Rodrigue Hortalez et Cie, 
he employed a fleet of forty vessels to provide help for the 
insurgents. 

During the same period, he produced his two famous comedies. 
The earlier, Le Barbier de Seville, after a prohibition of two years, 
was put on the stage in 1775. The first representation was a 
complete failure, l^umarchais had overloaded the last scene 
with allusions to the facts of his own case and the whole action 
of the jfiece was laboured and heavy. But he cut down and 
remodelled the piece in time for the second representation, when 
it achieved a complete success. ITie int^ues which were 
necessary in order to obtain a licence for the second and more 
famous comedy, Le Mortage de Figaro, sue highly amusing, and 
throw much light on the unsettled state of public sentiment at 
the time. The play was completol in 1778, but the opposition 
of Louis XVI., who alone saw its dangerous tendencies, was not 
overcome till 1784. The comedy had a» unprecedented success; 
The principal character in bftth plays,'' Figaro, is a completely 
origi^ conception; in fact Beaumarchais diW a portnit of 
himself In fte resourceful adventurer, who, for mingled wit, 
shrewdness, gaiety and philosophic reflection, may not uiqustly 
be ranked Tartufie. To English readers the F^iaro plays 
are generally known through the adaptations of them in the 
gmad opera of Mozut and Rossini; but in France th^r 1 ^ 
retained popularity os acting pieces. The success of Le Mortage 
de Figan was helped on* by die methods of self-advertisement 
to arell ondershx^ by BMomardwis. The proceeds of the 


(iftietij peiformance arere devoted to a dharity, the choice ol 
which prov(ficed numerous epigrams. Beaumarchais had the 
imprudence to retaliate by personalities that were reported by 
his enemies to be dedicate against the king and queen. Beau¬ 
marchais was imprisoned for a short time ly royal order in the 
prison of St La^re. Brilliant pamphleteer as he was, Beau¬ 
marchais was at last to meet more than his match. He undertook 
to defend the company of the “ Eaux de Paris,” in which he had 
a large interest, against Mirabeau, and brought down on himself 
an invective to which be could offer no reply. His reel influence 
wa.s gone from that date (1785-1786). Shortly afterwards he 
was violently attacked by Nicolas Bergasse, whom he sued for 
defamation of character. He gained his case, but his reputation 
had suffered in the pamphlet war. Beaumarchais’s later pro¬ 
ductions, the bombastic opera Tarare (1787) and the drama La 
Mere coupabie (179a), which was very popular, are in no way 
worthy of his genius. 

By his writings Beaumarchais contributed greatly, though 
quite unconsciously, to hurry on the events that led to the 
Revolution. At heart he hardly seems to have been a republican, 
and the new state of affairs did not benefit him. The astonishing 
thing is that the society travestied in Le Mariagt de Figaro was 
the most vehement in its applause. The court looked on at a 
play justly characterized ty Napoleon as the “ revolution 
already in action ”• apparently without a suspicion of its real 
character. His popularity Imd been destroyed by the Mirabeau 
and Bergasse affairs, and his great wealth exposed him to the 
enmity of the envious. A speculation into which he entered, 
to supply the Convention with muskets Holland, proved 
a ruinous failure. He was accused of concealing arms and com 
in his house, but when his house was searched nothing was 
discovered but some thousands of copies of the edition (1785- 
1790) of the works of Voltaire which he had had printed at his 
private press at Kehl, in Baden. He was charged with trea.son 
to the republic and was imprisoned in the Ablilaye on the eoth 
of August 1792. A week later he was released at the intercession 
of Mme Ilouret de la MariniAre, who had been his mistress. He 
took refuge in Holland and England. His memoirs entitled, 
Mes six ipoques, detailing his sufferings under the republic, are 
not unworthy of the Goezman period. His courage and happy 
disposition never deserted him, tdthough he was hunted as an 
agent of the Convention in Holland and England, while in Paris 
he was proscribed as an emigri. He returned to Paris in 1796, 
and died there, suddenly, on the 18th of May 1799. 

Gudin de la Brenellerie's Hisloire de Beaumarchais (1809) was 
edited by M. Maurice Toumeux in 1888. See also L. de lomenie, 
Beaumarchais et son temps (1855), Eng. trans. by H. S. Edwards, 
(4 vols.. 1856); A. Hallay’s Beaumarchais (1897); M. de lasscure, 
iSlnge de Beaumarchais (1886); and Sainte-Beuve, Causeries du 
lundi, vol. vi. Beaumarchais's works have been edited by Gudin 
(7 vols.. 1809): by Fume (0 vols.. 1827); and by E. Fournier (1876). 
A variorum edition of his ThiCUre complet was published by MM: 
d’Heylli and de Marescol (4 vols.. 1869-1875); and a Bibliographie 
des eeuvres de Bsaumarchais. by H. Cordier in iR8^. 

BEAUMARIS, a market town and municipal borough, and the 
county town of Anglesey, N. Wales, situated on the Bay of 
Beaumaris, not for from Penmon, the northern entrance of the 
Menai Strait. Pop. (1901) 2526. It has but one considerable 
street. The large cakle effiapH, dedicated to the Virgin, has 
some fine monuments. David Hughes, of Jesus College, Oxford, 
founded the free grammar school in 1603. Buildings include 
town-hall and county-hall, with St Mary’s church of the 13th 
century, with chancel of the i6th. Practically without trade 
and with no manufactures, Beaumaris is principally noted as a 
liathing-place. Its earliest diarter dates from 1283 and was 
revised under Elizabeth.' TTie town was formerly called Bamover 
and, still earlier, Rhosfair, and bears its presort name of French 
orinn since Edward I. built its castie in 1393'. This extensive 
buMng was erected on low ground, so that the fosse might 
communicate with die sea, and vessels might unload under its 
walls. The casde capitulated, after siege, to General Mytton 
(1646). 

mAUMORT, BmioKT, or BuiL(»oirav the mme of a 
Norman and English family, taiceHirain Bcwndant-le-Rogcr in 
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Normandy. Eariy in the irth century Roger de Beaumont, a 
kinsman of the dukes (rf Normandy, married atHaughter of 
Waleran, count of Meulan, and their son, Roubrt d* Beaumont 
(d. tri8), became count of Meulan or Mellent about 1080. 
Before this date, however, he had fought at Hastings, and had 
added large estates in Warwickshire to the Norman fiefs of 
Beaumont and Pont Audemer, which he received when his 
father entered the abbey of St Peter at Pr6aux. It was during 
the reigns of William II. and Henry 1 . that the count rose to 
eminence, and under the latter monarch he became “ the first 
among the counsellors of the king.” A “ strenuous and sagacious 
man,” he rendered valuable service to both kings in their Norman 
wars, and Henry I. was largely indebted to him for the 
English crown. He obtmned lands in Leicestershire, and it has 
lieen said he was created earl of Leicester; this statement, 
however, is an error, although he exercised some of the privileges 
of an earl. His abilities as a counsellor, statesman and di]»o- 
matist gained him the admiration of his contemporaries, and 
Henry of Huntingdon describes him as " the wisest man between 
this and Jerusalem,” He seems to have been a man of inde¬ 
pendent character, for he assisted Anselm against William Rufus, 
although he supported Henry 1 . in his quarrel with Pope Paschal 
11 . When Robert died on the 5th of June ii 18 his lands appear 
to have been divided between his twin sons, Robert and Waleran, 
while a third son, Hugh, became earl of Bedford in 1138. 

Robert i>k Beaumont (1104-1168), justiciar of England, 
married a wanddaughter of Ralph Guader, earl of Norfolk, and 
receiving his father’s English 6efs in 1118 became earl of 
Leicester. He and His brother, Waleran, were the chief advisers 
of Stephen, and helped this king to seize the bishops of Salisbury 
and Lincoln in 1139; later, however, Robert made his peace with 
Henry 11 ., and became chief justiciar of England. First among 
the lay nobles he signed the C'onst'tutions of Clarendon, he sought 
to reconcile Henry and Archbishop Becket, and was twice in 
charge of the kingdom during the king’s absences in France. 
The carl founded the abbey of St Mary de Pr6 at Leicester and 
other religious houses, and by a charter confirmed the burgesses 
of Leicester in the possession of their merchant-gild and customs. 
His son, Robert, succeeded to the earldom of I.eicester, and with 
other English baron; assisted prince Henry in his revolt against 
his father the king in 1173. For this participation, and also 
on a later occasion, he was imprisoned ; but he enjoyed the 
favour of Ricliard 1 ., and died in Greece when returning from a 
pilgrimage in 1190. His son and heir, Robert, died childless 
in 1204. 

Waleran de Beaumont (1104-1166) obtained his father’s 
French fiefs and the title of count .of Meulan in 1118. After 
being imprisoned for five years by Henry I. he spent some time 
in England, and during the civil war between Stephen and the 
empress Matilda he fought for the former until about 1150, 
when he deserted the king and assisted the empress. His later 
histopr appears to have been uneventful. The county of Meulan 
remained m possession of the Beaumont family until 1204, when 
it was united with the royal domain. 

Another member of the Beaumont family, possibly a relative 
of the earlier Beaumonts, was I/)uis de Beaumont (d. 1333), 
bishop of Durham from 1317 until his death. This prelate was 
related to the English king, Edward IT., and after a life spent 
in strife and ostentation, he died on the 24th of September 1333. 
John Beaumont, master of the rolls under Edward VI., was 
probably a membw of the sartie family. A dishonest and corrupt 
judge, he was deprived of his office and imprisoned in 1552. 

■fte barony of Beaumont dates from 1309, when Henrv 
Be aumont (d. 1340), who was constable of England in 132s, was 
summoned to pa^abient under this title. It was retained by 
bis descendants until the death of William, the 7th baron and 
tte and vtecohnt,' in 15071 itiW abeyance.' In 1840 

the barony was resdved in favour of Miles 'Thomas Stapleton 
(1805-1854), a dMcendant of Joan^ Baroness Lovel, a daughter 

' HlSifather John (d. 1460). the 6th baron, great cbajnberlain and 
oosstable of EtU^nd, was the first person advanced to the dignity 
M.a vbMQnt in%agUiid. 
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of the 6th baron, and it has since been retained 1^ his 
descendants. 

In 1906 Wbntwortm Blackett Beaumont (1819-1907), the 
head of a family well known in the north of England, was crMted 
Baron Allendide. 

BBAUMONT, CHBUTOraB DB (1703-1781), French eodesi- 
astic and archUshop of Paris, was a cadet of the Lcs Adreite and 
Saint-Quentin branch of the illustrious Dauphind Bunily of 
Beaumont. He became bishop of Bayonne in 1741, then arch¬ 
bishop of Vienne in 1743, and in 1746, at the age of forty-three, 
archbishop of Paris. Biraumont is not^ for his struggle with the 
Jansenists. To force them to accept the bull Vnigmitus which 
condemned their doctrines, he ordered the priests of bis diocese 
to refuse absolution to those who would not recognize the bull, 
and to deny funeral rites to those who bad confessed to a 
Jansenist priest. While other bishops sent Beaumont their 
adhesion to his crusade, the parlement of Paris threatened to 
confiscate his temporalities. The king forbade the parlement 
to interfere in these spiritual questions, and upon its proving 
obdurate it was exiled (September 18, 1753). The “royal 
chamber,” which was substituted, having failed to carry on the 
administration of justice properly, the king was obliged to recall 
the parlement, and the archbishop was sent into honourable 
exile (August 1754). An effort was made to induce him to 
resign the active duties of his see to a coadjutor, but in spite 
of the most tempting offers—includit^ a cardinal’s bat— 
refused. On the contrary, to his polemic against the JanseniMp 
he added an attack on the pkUosophes, and issued a formM 
mandatory letter condemning Rousseau’s &miU. Rousseau 
replied in his masterly Ltllrt d M, de Beaumont (1762), in which 
he insists that freedom of discussion in religious matters is 
essentially more religious than the attempMo impose belief by 
force. " 

De Bqaumonl’s Mandements, lettres tt iHsttuctimt patloreits were 
publislted in two volumes in 1780. the year before bis death. 

BEAUMONT, SIR JOHN (1583-1627), English poet, second 
son of the judge. Sir Francis Beaumont, was Iwm at Grace-Dieu 
in Leicestershire in 1583. The deaths of bis father (in 1598) 
and of his elder brother, Sir Heniy Beaumont (in 1605), made 
the poet early the head of this brilliant family j the dramatist, 
Francis Beaumont, being a younger brother.. John vent to 
Oxford in February 1597, and entered as a gentleman commoner 
in Broadgates Hall, the present Pembroke College. He was 
admitted to the Inner Temple in 1600, but on the death of Henry 
he no doubt went down to Grace-Dieu to manage the fantdy 
estates. He liegan to write verse early, and in 1602, at the age 
of nineteen, he published anonymously his Meiamatphotis of 
Tobacco, written in very smooth couplets, in which he i^dsessed 
Drayton as his “ loving friend.” He lived in Leicestershire for 
many years as a bachelor, being one “ who never felt Love’s 
dreadfd arrow.” But in process of time he became a tardy 
victim, and married a lady of the Fortescue famiiy, who bore 
him four stout sons, the ddest of whom, another- John, was 
accounted one of the most athletic men of his time.. “ He could 
leap 16 ft. at one leap, and would commonly, at a stand^leap, 
jump over a high long^able in the hall, light on a settie beyo^ 
the table, and raise himself straight up.” This munificent 
young man was not without literary taste; he.edited.his father’s 
posthumous poems, and wrote an enthusiastie elegy on him; he 
was killed in 1644 at the siege of Gloucester. Mother of Sir 
John Beaumont’s sons, Gervaise, died in childhood, and the 
incidents of his death are recorded in one of his fetter’s most 
touching poems. Sir John Beauooont concentrated his powen 
on a poem in eight books, entitled Tke Cram of Thoms, whi^ 
was greatly admired in MS. by the earl of Southamptm and 
others, but which is lost. After long retirement^ Beaumont wat 
persuaded by the duke of Buckinghm to move m latgw orclea ; 
he attended court and in 1626 vaa made a baronet. ’This 
honour he did not long survive, for he died on the iQtk of April 
1627, and was biirkd in Westndnster Abb^ teri' dkys later. 
’The new Kr John, the atroqg man, pubiiated m i639ja vhlunte 
entitled Boswertk Fidi; triM a lasttaf themuiy ^ other Foom 
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UH by Sir- Jehu BtaumevX. No more “ tastes ” were ever 
voucl^fed, so that it is by this volume and by the juvenile 
Mttemorphosis of Takacco that Ueaumont’s reputation has to 
stand. Of late years, the peculiarities of John Beaumont's 
prosody have drawn attention to his work. He wrote the heroic 
coufdet, which wag Ins favourite nteasate, wilii almost un¬ 
precedented evcniKSS. Boswurth Field, the scene of the battle 
of which Beaumont’s piinciiml poem gives a vaguely epical 
narrative, lay close to the poet’s house of Grace-Dieu. He 
writes on all occasions with a smoothness which was very remark¬ 
able in the first quarter of the 17th century, and which marks 
him, with Edmund Waller and George Sandys, as one of the 
pioneers of the classic reformation of English verse. 

The poems of Sir John Beaomont were included io A. Chalmers’s 
Ungiish Pools, vol vi. .(j8jo)., An edition, with " memorial intro¬ 
duction " and nolas, was included (jSOg) in Dr A. B. GroKirt’s 
Fulhr Worlhios’ LihrMv ; and the Metamorphosis of Tabacco was 
included in ]. P. CoUier's Illustrations of Eartv English Popular 
Literature, vol. i. (1863). (E. G.) 

BEAUMONT and FLETCHER, English dramatists.^ The 
names of Francis BEAtiMONT (1584-1616) and John Fijctcher 
( i57crt645) are inseparably connected in the history of the 
English drama. John Fletcher was Iwm in iJeremlrer 1570 at 
Rye in Sussex, and baptized on the *oth of the same month. 
Richard Fletcher, his father, afterwards queen’s chaplain, dean 
of Peterlwrough, and bishop successively of Bristol, Worcester 
||k was then minister of the parish in which the son was 

who was to make their name immortal. That son was just 
turned of seven when the dean distinguished and disgraced 
himself as the spiritual tormentor of the last moments on earth 
of Mary Stuart. When not quite twelve he was admitted 
pensioner of Bene’t College, Cambridge, and two years later was 
made one of the BiU|K;)erks ; of this cc^lege Bishr^ Fletcher had 
been president twel^ years eurlier, and six months before his 
son’s admission had received from its authorities a first letter, of 
thanks for various benefactions, to be followed next year by a 
second. Four years later than this, when John Fletcher wanted 
five or six months of his seventeenth year, the bishop died 
suddenly of over much tobacco and the displeasirre of Queen 
Elixat>eth at his second marriage—this time, it appears, with a 
lady of such character as figures something too frequently on the 
sta^ of his IBustriouB son. He left eight children by his first 
marriage in such distress that their uncle. Dr Giles Fletcher, 
author of a treatise on the Russian commonwealth which is still 
held in some repute, was obliged to draw up a petition to the 
queen on their behalf, which was supported by the intercession 
of Essex, but with what result is uncertain. 

From this date we know nothing of the fortunes of John 
Fletcher, till the needy orphan boy of seventeen reappears as the 
brilliani; and triumphant poet whose name is linked for all tinw 
with the iytt more furious twme of Francis Beaunsont, third and 
you^est son of Sir Francis Beaumont of Grace-Dieu, one of the 
justices of the common pleas—^bom, according to general report, 
in 1586, hwt, according to more than one apparently hrefn^ttole 
document, actually beam two years earlier. The first record of 
his existence is the entry of his natne, together with toose of his 
elder brothers Henry and John, as a gentleman-commoner of 
Broadgates Hall, Oxford, now snpifiantM by Pembroke CMlege. 
But roost ■lovers of hb fame will care rather to remember toe 
admiralAe lines «f Wordsworth on .toe eager chiW " who played 
among toe rodts and woodlands of Grace-Dieu; though it may be 
dMibted whether even the boy’s first verses were of the peaicefu} 
and pastoral character attributed to them by the great lanreate 
of toelakes. Ihat passionate^ndfiery gtoius which was so soon 
and form short a time- to ** shake toe bummed stage *' with heroic 
and tm^ notes of passion and of sorrow, of scorn and rage, and 

' Racenf research has resulted in some variation of ontnkm 'as to 
the precise authbrShlp of some of the plavs commonly tritribated to 
them ; 'bat this 01*1(10. coatrihisted to' toe nmth ctHtomitaf the 
'EmpchpeeH* Sritsmtifeea remainfi the classical modera ertomsot 
Beaumont aad Ficteher, and its value is substantially unanected. 
As representing to the cad the views of Its distinguished author. It 
is tow e t ew retained as iUrai tn .'the resaftvaf later research btosg epi- 
tMnittdta.tbalHUIegrapfiioal Appendix at the and. (£d.) ' 


idig^ed love and jealousy, must surely have,sought vent from the 
first in foMfps of a more ardent and ambitious hind; and it 
would be a ukelier conjecture that when Frank Beaumont (as we 
know on moae authorities than one toat he was always called by 
his contemporaries, even in the full flush of his adult fame— 
“ never more than Frank,” says Heywood) went to college at the 
ripe age of twelve, he had already committed a tragedy or two in 
emulation of Tamburlaine, Aadronicus or Jeronymo, The date 
of his admission was the 4th of February 1557 ; on the sand of 
April pf the iollowii^ year his father died; and on the 3rd of 
November j6oo, having left Oxford without taking his degree, the 
boy of fifteen was entered a member of the Inner Temple, Jiis two 
brothers standii^ sponsors on toe. grave occasion. But the son 
of Judge Beaumont was no. fitter for success at the bar tlian the 
son of Bishop Fletcher fur distinction in the church : it i$ equally 
difficult to imagine either poet invested with either gown. Two 
yesuH. later appeared the poem of Sahnads and Hermaphrodttus, 
generally attributed to Beaumont, a voluptuous and voluminous 
expansion of the Ovkhan l^end, not on the whole discreditable 
to a lad of e%hteen, fresh from the popular love-poems of 
Marlowe and Shakespeare, which it naturally exceeds in long- 
winded and fantastic diffusion of episodes and conceits. At 
twenty-three Beaumont prefixed to the magnificent masterpiece 
of Ben Jonson some noticeable verses in honour of his “ dear 
friend ” the author ; andlia the same year (1607) appeared the 
anonymous comedy .of The Woman-Hater, usually assigned to 
hletcher alone ; but being as it is in the main a crude and puerile 
imitation of Jonson’s manner, and certainly more like a man’s 
work at twenty-two than at twenty-eight, internal evidence 
would seem to justify, or at least to excuse those critics who in 
the teeth of high autliority and tradition would transfer from 
Fletcher to Beaumont the principal responsibility for this first 
play that can l)e traced to the hand ul cither. As Fletcher also 
prefixed to the first edition of Volpone a copy of commendatory 
verses, we may presume tliat their common admiration fur a 
common friend was among the earliest and strongest influences 
which drew togetlier tlie two great poets whose names were 
thenceforward to be for ever intovisible. During the dim eleven 
years between the death of his father and the dawn of his fame, 
we cannot but imagine that, the career of Fletcher had been 
unprosperous as well as obscure. From seventeen to twenty- 
e^t his youth may presumably have been spent in such painful 
struggles for success, if not for sustenano;, as were never known 
to his younger colleague, who, as wc have seen, was entered at 
Oxford a few months after Fletcher must in all likelihood have 
left Cambridge to try his luck in London; a venture mo.st 
probably resolved on as soon as the youth had found his family 
reduced by the father’s death to such ruinous straits that any 
smoother course can hardly have been open to him. Entering 
college at the same age as Fletcher had entered six years earlier, 
Beaumont had before hipi a brighter and briefer line of life than 
his elder. But whatever may have been their respective situation* 
when, cillier by happy chance or, os Dyce suggests, by the good 
offices of Jonson, they were first brought together, their intimacy 
soon became so much closer than that of ordinary brothers that 
the household which they shared as bachelors was conducted on 
sudi thoroughly communistic principles as might have satisfied 
tile most trenchant theorist who ever proclaimed as the cardinal 
point of his doctrine, a complete and absolute community of bed 
and board, with all goods thereto appertaining. But in the year 
following that in which the two youitger poets had united in 
homage to JcHison, they had entered into a partnership of mare 
importance than this in “ the same clothes and cloak, to.,” with 
otter necessaries of life specified by Aubrey. 

In 160S, if we may trust the reckoning which seems trust- 
worthiest, the twin stars of our stage rose visibly together for the 
first time. The loveliest, though not the Mtiest, of tiagic pls^s 
that we owe to the comrades mr the successors of ^uikeipeare, 
PkUmteff im generally bfsen regarded as the first-born issue of 
their common genius. ’The noble tragedy of Thierry and Theo¬ 
dor A hasitothetimes 'tfoE;a dated etafiet and assigned to Fletcher 
alone; but we can be sure neither of die eaglydato nor the single 
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irathonihip. Hie main body of play, comprising both the ; 
great scenes which throw ant into fall and fiiwl rdi^llwcharacter 
of either heroine for p« 4 ect good or evil, bears throughoot the 
onmistakaUe image and superncription ®f Fletcher; yet there 
are parts ndiich for gravity and steady strength of style, for 
reserve and temperance of effect, would seem to suggest du 
collaboration of a cahner and' more patient hand ; and dtese more 
equable and less passionate parts of the poem recall rather the 
touch of Massinger than of Beaumont. In the second act, for 
example, the r^ular structure of the verse,' the even scheme of 
the action, the exaggerated braggardism which makes of the hero 
a mere puppet or mouthpiece of his own self-will, are all qualities 
which, for better or for worse, remind us of the strength or the 
weakness of a poet with whom we know that Fletcher, before or 
after his alliance with Beaumont, did now and then work in 
common. Even the Arbaces of Beaumont, though somewhat too 
highly coloured, does not “ write himself down an ass,” like 
Thierry on his first entrance, after the too frequent fashion of 
Ma.ssinger’s braggarts and tyrants; does not proclaim at starting 
or display with mere wantonness of exposure his more unlovely 
qualities in the naked nature of their deformity. Compare also 
the second with the first scene of the fourth act. In style and 
metre this second scene is as good an example of Massinger as the 
first is of Fletcher at his best Observe e.spcoially in the elaborate 
narrative of the pretended self-immolation of Ordella the.se 
distinctive notes of tlie peculiar style of Massinger ; the excess of 
parenthetic sentences, no less than five in a space of twenty lines ; 
the classical common-place of allusion to Athens, Rome and 
Sparta in one superfluous breath; the pure and ■vigorous but 
somewhat level and prosaic order of language, with the use of 
certain cheap and easy phrases familiar to Massinger as catch¬ 
words ; the flat and feeble terminations by means of which the 
final syllable of one verse runs on into the next Without more pause 
or rhythm than in a passage of prose ; the general dignity and 
gravity of sustained and measured expression. Tliese are the 
very points in which the style of Massinger differs from that of 
FletcW; whose lightest and loosest verses do not overlap each 
other without sensible distinction between the end of one line and 
the beginning of the next; who is often too fluent and facile to 
be choice or forcible in his diction, but seldom if ev'er prosaic or 
conventional in phrase or allusion, and by no means habitually 
given to weave thoughts within thoughts, knit sentence into 
sentence, and hang whole paragraphs together by the help of loops 
and brackets. From these indications we might infer that this 
poem belongs altogether to a period later than the death of 
Beaumont j though even during his friend’s life it appears that 
Fletcher was once at least allied with Massinger and two lesser 
dramatists in the composition of a play, probably the Honest 
Man’s Fortune, of which the accounts are to be found in Hen- 
slowe's papers. 

Hardly eight years of toil and triumph of joyous and glorious 
life were spared by destiny to the younger poet between the date 
assigned to the fimt radiant revelation of bis genius in Philaster 
and the date whidi marks the end of all his lalMUts. On the 6th 
of March i6i6 Francis Beaumont died—according to Jonson and 
tradition, “ ere he was thirty years of age,” but this we have Seen 
to be inconsistent with the registry of his entrance at Oxford. If 
we may trust the elegiac evidence of friends, he died of his own 
genius and fiery overwork of brain; yet from the magnificent and 
masculine beauty of his portrait one should oertmniy never have 
guessed that any strain ^ spirit or stress of invention could lurve 
worn out so long before its time so fair and royal a temple for so 
bright and affluent a aouL A student of physiagnamy will not 
fail to mark the points of likeness and of tofference between the 
faces «f the two frinds; boffl models of noble manhood, hind- 
Bomeand significant hi feature and expressionalike,'—Beaumont’s 
the stateticT and serener of the two, with clear thoi^tfuf'eyes, 
full arched fanrws, and strong mqudioe nose, with a little deft at 
the tip; a grave aari beautiM mouth, wirii full and finely curved 
bps; thefarmofiamakiiigpureoval,aadiheBnperialbeadwith 
Ht ‘^air large front’’ and dusterihg hair set firm and carried high 
with anaspeaat once of qgntteommand and Idngty observation : 


m 

Fletcher’s a more keen and fervid face, sharper in outline every 
way« with an air of bright ardour and giadf fiery impatienm; 
satiguine and nervous, ■suiting the complexion tand odour of'hair '; 
the expression of the eager eyes and hpsaimost recalliag thatof a 
noble hound in act to break the leaah it strains at y—tsvo headsas 
lordly of f eatore and as ertyresai ve of aspect as any ^oileiy of great 
men can show. Thatspring of 1616, we may note In passing, was 
the darkest that ever dawned upon England or the woiid; fw, 
just forty-dght days afterwards; it witnessed, on the,a.i;rf of 
April, the removal from earffl of the mightiest genius'that e-ver 
dwelt amoi^ men. Scarcely more tiian a month and a half divided 
the death-days of Beaumont and of Shakespeare. Some three 
years earlier by Dyoe's estimate, when about the iqje of twenty- 
nine, Beaumont had married Ursula, daughter and co-heiress to 
Henry Isley' of Sundridge in Kent, by whom he left two daughters, 
one of them posthumous. Fletcher survived his firiend just nine 
years and five months ; he died “ in the great plague, 16*.';,” and 
was buried on the aqth of August in St Saviour’s. ^uthwaA'; not, 
as we might have wished, beside his younger fellow in fame, who 
but three days after his untimely death had added another 
deathless memory to tl»f graves of our great men in Westminster 
Abbey, which he had sung in such noble verse. Dying when just 
four months short of forty-six, Fletcher had thus, as well as we 
can now calculate, altogether some fourteen years and ^ months 
more of life than the poet who divides with him the imperial 
inheritance of their common glory. 

The perfect union in genius and in friendship which has made ' 
one name of the two names of these grent twin brothers in song 
is a thii^ so admirable and so delightful to remember, that 
it would seem ungracious and unkindly to claim for either a 
precedence which we may be sure he would have been eager to 
disclaim. But if a distinction must be made betweot the 
Dioscuri of English poetry, we must adroit that Beaumont was 
the twin of heavenlier birth. Only as Bollux was on one side a 
demigod of diviner Wood than Castor can it be said that on any 
side Beaumont was a poet of higher and purer genius than 
Fletcher; but so much must be allowed by all who have eyes 
and ears to discern in the fabric of their common work a ffls- 
tinction without a difference. Few things ore stranger than tbe 
avowal of so great and exquisite a critic as Ct^cridge, that he 
could trace no faintest line of demarcation between the plays 
which we owe mainly to Beaumont and the plays which we owe 
solely to Fletcher. To others this line has always appeared in 
almost every case unmistakable. Were it as hard and broad 
as the line which marks off, for example, Shakespesure’s part 
from Fletcher’s in The Two Noble Kinsmen, the harmony'wwd 
of course be lost whidi now informs every wdrk of their common 
genius, and each play of their writing ■would be sw:h another 
piece of magnificent patchwork as that last gigantic heir of 
Shakespeare’s invention, the posthumous birth of his p^ng 
Muse which was suckled at the breast of Fletcher’s as a dhihi of 
godlike blood might be reared on the milk of a mortal mother— 
or in this case, we might sometimes be tempted to say, of a she- 
goat who left in the veins of the heaven-born sucktog some¬ 
what too much of his nurse Amalthaea. That question however 
belongs in any case.jaore pTO|xrly to the study of Sfadeespeare 
than to the present sul^ect in hand. It may suffice here to 
observe that the contributions of Fletcher to the majestic tcniple 
of trage(ty left, incomplete Ity Shakespeare .isbow toe leiM 
workman almost equally at bis best arid ht his worst, at his 
weakest and at his strongest. In the plays ■which we know by 
evidoice surer than the most trustworthy tradition to be the 
common work of Beaumont andeFletcher, there ie indeed no 
trace of such incongruous and incompatible, adnuxtuie as.kavto 
the greatest exan^ ■of romantic tragedy—fw CymbeUne ismd 
the Winter's Talt, though not guiltless of blood, are in Iheir 
issues no more tngictlm PtHeks or the Tempest—^ wiqne 
instance of glorious imperfection, a hybrid of heavenly and ottek 
than hewveniy breed, daqxoportiohed and cjivitKi But through¬ 
out these nobtett of works insmibedgeneralty sritotoc naiaes 

of both drasnatisbi we -thooe-on every other ph^vtoatooeb ef 
a. sorer hand,'We hearnt every'other turn the note’of lO datipar 
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votoe, than we can ever recognize in the work of Fletcher alone. 
Although the beloved friend of Jonson, and in the field of comedy 
hii loving and studious disciple, yet in that tragic field where his 
freshest bays were gathered Beaumont was the worthiest and 
the closest follower of Shakespeare. In the external but essential 
matter of expression by rhythm and metre he approves himself 
always a student of Shakespeare’s second manner, of the style 
in which the mver or tragic part of his historical or romantic 
plays is mostfy written ; doubtless, the must perfect model that 
can be studied by any poet who, like Beaumont, is great enough 
to be in no danger of sinking to the rank of a mere copyist, but 
while studious of the perfection set before him is yet conscious 
of his own personal and proper quality of genius, and enters the 
presence of the master not as a servant but as a son. The 
general style of his tragic or romantic verse is as simple and 
severe in its purity of note and regularity of outline as that of 
Fletcher’s is by comparison lax, effusive, exuberant. The 
matchless fluency and rapidity with which the elder brother 
pours forth the stream of his smooth swift verse gave probably 
the first occasion for that foolish rumour which has not yet fallen 
duly silent, but still murmurs here and there its suggestion that 
the main office of Beaumont was to correct and contain within 
bounds the overflowing invention of his colleague. The poet 
who while yet a youth had earned by his unaided mastery of 
hand such a crown as was bestowed by the noble love and the 
loving “ envy ” of Ben Jonson was, according to this tradition, 
a mere precocious pedagogue, fit only to revise and restrain the 
too liberal effusions of his elder in genius as in years. Now, in 
every one of the plays common to toth, the real difficulty for a 
critic is not to trace the hand of Beaumont, but to detect the 
touch of Fletcher. Throughout the better part of every such 
play, and above all of their two masterpieces, Pkilaster and The 
Maid’s Tragedy, it should be clear to the most sluggish or cursory 
of readers that he has not to do with the author of Valentinian 
and The DotMt Marriage. In those admiraUe tragedies the 
style is looser, more fluid, more feminine. From the first scene 
to the last we are swept as it were along the race of a running 
river, always at full flow of light and buoyant melody, with no 
dark reaches or perilous eddies, no stagnant pools or sterile 
sandbanks ; its bright course only varied by sudden rapids or 
a stroi^r ripple here and there, but in rough places or smooth 
still stirred and sparkling with summer wind and sun. But in 
those tragic poems of which the dominant note is the note of 
Beaumont's genius a subtler chord of thought is sounded, a 
deeper key of emotion is touched, than ever was struck by 
Fletcher. The lighter genius is palpably subordinate to the 
stronger, and loyally submits itself to the impression of a loftier 
spirit. It is true that this distinction is never grave enough to 
produce a discord: it is also true that the plays in which the 
predominance of Beaumont’s mind and style is generally per¬ 
ceptible moke up altogether but a small section of the work that 
bears their names conjointly ; but it is no less true that within 
this section the most precious part of that work is comprised. 
Outside it we shall find no figures so firmly drawn, no such 
clearness of outline, no such cunning of hands as we recognize 
in the three great studies of Bellario, Evadne and Aspatia. In 
his male characters, as for instance in the parts of Philaster and 
Arbaces, Beauinont also is apt to show something of that 
exaggeration or inconsistency for which his colleague is perhaps 
more frequently and more heavily to blame; but in these there 
is not a }^ng note, not a touch mi^laced ; unless, indeed, a 
rigid criticism may condemn as unfeminine and incongruous with 
the gentle beauty of her pathetic patience the device by which 
Aspatia procurM herself tiie deal* desired at the hand of 
Amintmr. This is noted as a fault by Dyoe; but may wdl be 
forgiven for the sake of the magnificent scene which follows, and 
the highest tragic effect ever attained on the stage of either poet. 
That this as well os the greater part of those other scenes which 
a» the glory of the poem b due to Beaumont might rmsdily be 
shown at leng^ by -ttie process of comparison. The noi^ scene 
of regicide, which it wa« found expedient to coned during the 
carliw years of the Restontion, may indeed be the. work of 


Fletcher; but the part of Evadne must undoubtedly be in the 
main assigned to the more potent hand of his fellow. There is 
a fine harmony of character between her naked audacity in the 
second act and her fierce repentance in the fourth, which is 
not unworthy a disciple of the tragic school of Shakespeare; 
Fletcher is less observant of the due balance, less heedful of the 
nice proportions of good and evil in a faulty and fiery nature, 
compounded of perverse instinct and passionate reaction. From 
him we might have had a figure as admirable for vigour of 
handling, but hardly in such perfect keeping as this of Beau¬ 
mont’s Evadne, the murderess-Magdalen, whose penitence is of 
one crimson colour with her sin. Nor even in Fletcher’s Ordella, 
worthy as tiie part is throughout even of the precious and 
exquisite praise of Lamb, is there any such cunning touch of 
tenderness or delicate perfume of pathos as in the parts of 
Beliario and Aspatia. These have in them a bitter sweetness, 
a'Subtie pungency of mortal sorrow and tears of divine delight, 
beyond the reach of Fletcher. His highest studies of fem^e 
character have dignity, energy, devotion of the heroic type; 
but they never touch us to the quick, never waken in us any 
finer and more profound sense than that of applause and admira¬ 
tion. There is a modest pathos now and then in his pictures of 
feminine submission and slighted or outraged love; but this 
submission he is apt to make too servile, this love too dog-like 
in its abject devotion to retain that tender reverence which so 
many generations of readers have paid to the sweet memories 
of Aspatia and Bellario. To excite compassion was enough for 
Fletcher as in the masculine parts of his work it was enough for 
him to excite wonder, to sustain curiosity, to goad and stimulate 
Iry any vivid Md violent means the interest of readers or spec¬ 
tators. The single instance of noble pathos, the one scene he has 
left us which appeals to the higher and purer kind of pity, is the 
death of the child Hengo in Bonduca —a scene which of itself 
would have sufficed to enrol his name for ever on the list of our 
great tragic poets. To him we may probably assign the whole 
merit of that fiery and h^h-toned tragedy, with all its spirit and 
splendour of national and martial passion; the conscious and 
demonstrative exchange of courtesy between Roman and Briton, 
which is one of the leading notes of the poem, has in it a touch of 
overstrained and artificial chivalry characteristic of Fletcher ; 
yet the parts of Caratach and Poenius may be counted among 
the loftiest and most equal of his creations. But no surer test 
or better example can be taken of the distinctive quality which 
denotes the graver genius of either poet than that sup^ied by 
a (mmpaiison of Beaumont’s Triumph ef Love with Fletcher's 
Triumph oj Death. Each little play, in the brief course of its 
single act, gives proof of the peculiar touch and special trick 
of its author’s hand : the deeper and more delicate passion of 
Beaumont, the rapid and ardent activity of Fletcher, have 
nowhere found a more noticeable vent for the expression respec¬ 
tively of the most tender and profound simplicity of quiet sweet¬ 
ness, the most buoyant and impatient energy of tragic emotion. 

In the wider field of their comic or romantic drama it is yet 
ewier to distinguish the respective work of either hand. The 
bias of Fletcher was towards mixed comedy ; his lightest and 
wildest humour is usually crossed or tempered by an infusion 
of romance ; like Sh^espeare in this one point at least, he has 
left no single play wdthout some touch on it of serious interest, 
of poetic eloquence or fancy, however slight and fugitive. 
Beaumont, evidmtiy under the imperious influence of Ben 
Jonson’s more rigid theories, seems rather to have bent his 
genius with •ffie whole force of a resolute will into the form or 
mould prescribed for comedy by the elder and greater comic poet. 
The admirable study of the worthy citizen and his wife, who 
introduce to the stage and escort with their applause The Knight 
of rte Burning PesUe through his adventurous career toi.its 
untimely end, has all the force and fulness of Jonson’s humour 
at its best, with more of freshness and freedom. In pure comedy, 
varied with broad farce and mock-heroic parody, Beaumont was 
the earliest os well as the ablest disciple of .the master whose 
mantle was afterwords to be shoNd amoog the acadonic poets 
of a younger geaoation, the Randolphs, and Cortwr^hts -iriio 
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sought shelter under the shadow oMts verminous > {(Ms. The 
best examide of the echoed of Jonson to be found outside the 
ample range^ of his own work is Tkt Scomfttl Ludyf a comedy 
whm exceptiomd success and prolonged popularity must have 
been due rather to the broad elfect of its fordble situations, its 
wealth and variety of ludicrous incidents, and the strong gross 
humour of its dialogue, than to any finer quality of style, inven¬ 
tion or character. It is the only work of Beaumont and Fletcher 
which a critic who weighs the meaning of his words can admit 
to be as coarse as the coarsest work of Ben Jonson. They are 
prone, indeed, to indulge elsewhere in a wanton and exuberant 
licence of talk; and Fletcher, at least, is liable to confuse the 
shades of right and wrong, to deface or efface the boundary lines 
of good and evil, to stain the ermine of virtue and palliate the 
nakedness of vice with the same indecorous and incongruous 
laxity (if handling. Often in mere haste to despattdt the business 
of a play, to huddle up a catastrophe or throw out some particular 
scene into sharp and immediate relief, he will sacrifice all .scemli- 
ness and consistency of character to the present aim of stage 
effect, and the instant impression of strong incident or audacious 
eloquence. His heroines are too apt to utter sentiments worthy 
of Diana in language unworthy of Doll Tearsheet. But in this 
play both style and sentiment are throughout on a lower level, 
the action and emotion are of a baser kind than u-sual; the 
precept of Aristotle and the practice of Jonson have been so 
carefully obsert'ccl and exaggerated that it might almost!» said 
to offer us in one or two places an imitation not merely of the 
sorrier but of the sorriest qualities of human nature ; and full 
as it is of spontaneous power and humorou.s invention, the 
comedy extolled by the mural Steele (with just so much of 
reservation as permits him to depreciate the ridicule cast upon 
the clerical character) is certainly more offensive to artistic law 
and esthetic judgment by the general and ingrained coarseness 
of its tone, than the tragi-comedy denounced by the immoral 
Dryden as exceeding in licence his own worst work and that of 
his fellow playwrights ; an imputation, be it said in passing, as 
groundless as the protest pleaded on their behalf is impudent ■, 
for though we may hardly agree with the uncompromising 
panegyrist who commend.s that play in particular to the approv^ 
of “ the austere scarlet ” (remembering, perh^, that Aristo¬ 
phanes was the chosen Iredfellow of Chrysostom), there is at 
least no such offence against art or taste in the eccentricity of 
its situations or the daring of its dialogue. The buoyant and 
facile grace of Fletcher’s style carries him lightly across quag¬ 
mires in which a heavier-footed poet, or one of slower tread, 
would have stuck fast, and come forth bemired to the knees. 
To Beaumont his stars had given as birthright the gifts of tragic 
pathos and passion, of tender power and broad strong humour; 
to Fletcher had been allotted a more fiery and fruitful force of 
invention, a more aerial ease and swiftne-ss of action, a more 
various readiness and fulness of bright exuberant speech. The 
genius of Beaumont was deeper, sweeter, nobler than his elder’s; 
the genius of F'letcher more brilliant, more supple, more prodigal, 
and more voluble than his friend’s. Without a taint or a shadow 
on his fame of such imitative servility as marks and degrades 
the mere henchman or satellite of a stronger poet, Beaumont 
may fairly be said to hold of Shakespeare in his. tra^y, in his 
comedy of Jonson; in each case rather as a kinsmsm than as a 
client, as an ally than as a follower; but the more special 
province of Flet^er was a land of his own discovering, where 
no later colonist has ever had power to settle or to share his 
reign. With the rawed or romantic comedy of Shakespeare it 
has nothing in comman except the admixture or alternation of 
graver with lighter iaterest, of serious with humorous action. 
Nothing is here of Us snagic etaltation or (harm of fairy em|»re. 
The me and nuh a^venttoes of Fletcher on that forbidden tra(dc 
ate fiooi sure' to end in pitiful and shameful Mure. : His crown 
of praise is to have (neated a wholly new and . wholly delightful 
form of mixed ixanedy or dramatic romance, dealmi merely 
with tihe hmnowe und sentiments of men, their passions and 
their dnnees; to have woven of all these a web of omotion 
and event with su(higay dexterity, to have blended bis oofours 
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and combined his effects srith such exquisite facility and swift 
li(^t sureness of touch, that we may return onoeand again from 
those heighta and depths of poetry to which atxieis was mrbiddett 
him, ready as ever to enjoy as of old the frMh incon^arahle 
charm, the force and ease and^gnee of life, which fill add animate 
the radiant world of his romantic invention. Neither -before 
him nor after do we find, in this his special field of foncy and of 
work, more than shadows or echoes of his coming or departs 
genius. Admirable as are his tragedies already mentiopM, ri(» 
in splendid eloquence and strong in large grasp of chaiweterns 
is the Roman history of The False One, full of interest and vigour 
os is the better part of RoUo Duke of Normandy, and sutuime 
in the loveliness of passion a-s is the one scene of perfect loeauty 
and terror which crowns this latter tragedy, Fletcher may claim 
a yet higher and more special station among his great dramatic 
peers 1^ right of his comic and romantic Sian by right of his 
tragic and historic plays. Even in these he is more a romantic 
than a tragic {loet. The quality of his genius, never sombre or 
subtle or profound, bears him always towards fresh air and 
sunshine. His natural work is in a midday world of fearless 
boyish laughter and hardly bitter tears. There is always more 
of rairtbow than of storm in his skies ; their darkest shadow is 
but a tragic twilight. What with him is the noon of n^ht would 
seem as sunshine on the stage of Ford or Webster. There is 
but one passage in all these noble plays which lifts us beyond a 
sense of the stage, which raises our admiration out of speech 
into silence, tempers and transfigures our emotion with a touch 
of awe. And this we owe to the genius of Beaumont, exalted 
for an instant to the very tone and manner of Shakespeare’s 
tragedy, when Amintor stands between the dead and the dying 
woman whom he has unwittingly slain with hand and tongue. 
The first few lines that drop from his stricken lips are probably 
the only verses of Beaumont or Fletcher which might pass for 
Shakespeare’s even with a good judge of style— 

" Tills earth ol mine dotii tremble," &g. 

But in Fletcher’s tragedy, however we may be thrilled and 
kindled with high contagious excitement, we are never awed into 
dumb delight or dread, never pierced with any sense of terror or 
pity too deep or even deep enough for tears. Even his Brunhalts 
and Martias can hardly persuade us to forget for dte moment 
that “ they do but jest, poison in jest.” A critic bitten with tlw 
love of ckssificatiem might divide those j^ys of Fletcher usually 
ranked together as comedies into three kinils: the first he would 
class under the head of pure comedy, the next of heroic or 
romntic drama,, the third of mixed comedy and romance; in 
this, the last and most delightful division of the poet's work the 
special qualities of the two former kinds beii^ equally blended 
and delicately harmonized. The most perfect and triumphant 
examples of this class are The Spanish Curate, Monsieur Thomas, 
The Custom of the Country, and The Elder Brtdher, Next to these 
and not too far below them, we may put The LMt Frentk Lawyer 
(a play which in its broad conception of a single eccentric humour 
suggests the collaboration of Beaumont and the influence of 
Jonson, but in style and execution throughout is perfect Fletcher), 
The Humorous Lieutenant (on which an almost identical verdict 
might be passed), W-omen Pleased, Beggars’ Bush, and periuqxi we 
might add The Fair Maid of the Inn; in most if not in all of 
which the balance of exultant and living humour with serious 
poetic interest of a noble and various kind is held with even hand 
and the skill of a natural master. In pure comedy Rule a Wife 
and have a Wife is the acknowledged and consummate master¬ 
piece of Fletcher. Next to it we might class, for comk s|»rit and 
force of character. Wit without Moiey, The Wiligoose Chase, The 
Chances, and The Noble Gentleman ,—a broad poetic farce te 
whose overflow^ fun and moaterdom of extravagance no critic 
has ever done justice but Leigh Hunt, who has ventured, not 
without reason, to match its joyous and pre po s tero u s auda^es 
of superlative and sovere^ foolery with the more tbam-cclged 
satire and practical m&riment of .fiT^ and No King, 'miese the 
keen prosaic humour of Bemus and his swordsmen k«i id 

the comic ityle ip which Beaumont bod been trunad op imder 
Ben Jonson u the high interest and gtodonted action of Bie 
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wrknil ptrt of tiie play are dutnuiteristic of his more eamatt 
pnius. Among the purely romantic plays of Fletcher, or thtee 
m 'Which the comic effect is throughout subordinate to the 
mmantic, TAe Knight cf MtUla seems most wor^ of the highest 
place for the noble beauty and exaltation of spirit which informs 
It with a lofty life, for its chivalrous union of heroic passion and 
Catholic devotion. ‘Dtis poem is the fairest and the first example 
of those sweet fantastic paintings in rose^olour and azure of 
visionary chivalry and ideal holiness, by dint of which the 
romance of more recent days has sought to cast the glamour of a 
mirage over the darkest and deadliest" ages of faith.” The pure 
and fervent eloquence of the style is in perfect keeping with the 
high romantic interest of character and story. In the same class 
we n»ay rank among the best samples of Fletcher’s workmanship 
Tlu Pilgrim, Thr Loyal Subject, A Wtjc for a Month, Lotre's 
Pilgrimage, and The • Laver’s Progress, —ridi all of them in 
exquisite writing, in varied incidrot, in brilliant effects and 
graceful and passionate interludes. In The Coxcomb, and The 
Honest Man’s Fortune —^two plays which, on the whole, can 
hardly Iw counted among the best of their clas.s—there are tones 
of homelier emotion, touches of a simpler and more pathetic 
interest than usual; and here, as in the two admirable first 
scenes between Leucippus and Bachn, which relieve and redeem 
from contempt tire tragic liurlesque of Cupid’s Revenge, the note 
of Beaumont’s manner is at onoe discemifile. 

Even the most rapid revision of the work done by these great 
twin poets must impress every capable student with a sense of 
fte homage due tf) this living witness of their large and liberal 
genius. The loss of their names from the roll of English poetry 
would be only less than the loss of the few greatest inscribed on 
it. Nothing could supply the want of their tr^ic, their comic or 
romantic drama ; no larger or more fiery planet can ever arise to 
supplant or to eclipse the twin lights of our zodiac. Whatever 
their faults of shortcoming or excess, there is in their very names 
or the mere thought of their rnmmon work a kind of special and 
persimal attraction for all true lovers of high dramatic poetry. 
There is the glory and grace of youth in all they have left us ; if 
there be also somewhat too mudi of its graceless as well as its 
gracious qualities, yet there hangs about their mcxnory as it were 
a music of the morning, a breath and savour of bright early 
manhood, a joyous and vigorous air of free life and fruitful 
labour, which might charm asleep for ever all thought or blame 
of all mortal infirmity or folly, or any stain of earth that may 
have soiled in passing the feet of creatures half human and half 
divine white yet they dwelt among men. For good or for evil, 
they are above all things poets of youth ^ we cannot conceive of 
them grown grey in the dimity of years, venerabk with the 
authority of long life,and weighted with the wisdom of experience. 
In the Olympian circle of the gods and giants of our race who on 
earth were their contemporaries and corrivids, they «eem to move 
among the graver presences and figures of sedator fame like the 
two spoilt boys of heaven, lightest of f(X)t arid heart and head of 
all the brood of deity. Shakespeare may have smiled as Joneon 
may have nodded approval of their bright swift work, neither of 
these great elders grudging his praise to riie special charm which 
won for it a preference during one generation at least even over 
their own loftier and weightier verse ; and indeed the advance in 
natural ease, in truth and grace of dialogue, » alike manifest 
whether we turn to such of their comic characters as Valentine 
and Don John, Kutilio and Monsieur Thomas, from the Truesrit 
of Jonmnorevenfrom thcMercutioofaiakespeare: theonetoo 
■tiff SOTth classic starch, the other too hilhof mere verbal catches 
and forced conceits, to p^uade us that either can in any age have 
fairly repieiented the light free Urik and facile hun^ur o# Its 
youth. In another field than this Beaumont and Fletcher hrid as 
high and secure a station of their own as any poet of their race. 
In perfect workmanship of lyrical jewellery, in perfect bloom and 
fiawer of 8ong>writmg, they equal all compeers whom they do not 
eacel; the Uotsoms of thrir growth in this kind may be wsatehed 
fot colour and fragranee against Shakespeare’s, and tor mttming 
freshness and natnrabpM^ of form exceed the ffnestftafts of 
j onsen. ' The AifttMSispierifm alone might Speak for Fletcher 


on this score, being as it iasimpiy a iyric poem in temi^dramatic 
shape, to be judged <only as sudh, and as such afanost-faultless; 
but in nowise to be'clBmd.far praise or blame imengthe acting 
plays of its author, whose one serious error in the matter was the 
submission of his Dryad to the critical verdict of an audience too 
probably in great part composed of downs and Bat}rrs far unlike 
the loving and sweeLtongued sylvan of his lovely fancy. And 
whether we assign to him or to Beaumont the divine song of 
melancholy (otff^h'ur lacrymis Simanideis), perfect in form as 
(laiullus and profound in sentiment as Shelle}', which Milton 
himself could but echo and expand, could not heighten or deepen 
its e^uisitc itrtenaty of thought and word alike, there will 
remain witness enough for the younger brother of a tyric power as 
pure and rare as his elder’s. 

The excess «f influence and popularity over that of other poets 
usually ascribed to the work of Beaumont and Fletcher for 
some half emtury or so after their own time has perhaps been 
somewliat overstated by tradition. Whatever may have been 
for a season the f^ion of the stage, it is certain that Shakespeare 
can show two editions for one against them in folio ; four in all 
from 16*3 to 1685, while they have but their two of 1647 and 
1679. Nor does one sec how St can accurately or es'cn plausibly 
be said that they were in any exact sense the founders of a school 
either in comedy or in ti^dy. Massinger, for some years their 
survivor, and in some points akin to them as a workman, cannot 
properly be counted as their disciple; and no leading poet of 
the time had so mndi in common with them as he. At first 
sight, indeed, his choice of romantic subject and treatment of 
foreign stories, gathered from the fertile tale-tellers of the soutli, 
and raiding in date from Boccaccio to Cervantes, may seem to 
mark him out as a member of 1he same school; but the deepest 
and most distinctive qualities oif his genius set it far apart from 
theirs ; though undoubtedly not so far that any discrepancy or 
discord should impair the excellence or injure the keeping of 
works in which he took part with Fletcher. Yet, jrfaced beside 
theirs, the tone of his thought and .speech seems by comparison 
severe as well as sober, and sad as well as severe. 'Iheir extra¬ 
vagant and boyish in.sanity of .prostrate royalism is not more 
alien from his half pensive and half angry undertone of political 
protest than his usually careful and complete structure of story 
from their frequently lax and slovenly incoherence of character 
or plot, than his well composed and proportioned metre from 
their lighter and looser melodies, than the bitter insistence and 
daborate acrimony of his judicml satire on hypocrisy or oppres¬ 
sion from the gaiety or facility of mood which suffers tliem in 
the .shifting of a scene to redeem their worst characters by some 
juggler’s ti^ of oonyersion at the last moment allowed tliem 
to rind up a play with universal reconciliation and an act of 
oblivion on all hands. They could hardly have drawn with such 
steady skill and explicit finish an Overreach or a Luke; but the 
strenuous and able work of Massinger at its highest point of 
success has no breath in it of their brighter and mcne immediate 
inspiration. Shiriey, on the other hand, may certainly be classed 
as a pupil who copied their style in water-colour; his best 
tragedy and his best comedy, The Traitor and Tfet Lady of 
Pleasure, might pass muster undetected among the plays of 
Fletdier, and might fairly claim to take rank above th* lowest 
class of these. In the finest work of Middleton we recognize an 
almost exact reproduction of Fletcher’s metrical effects,~a 
reverberation of that flowing music, a reiteration of those 
feminine final notes. In his later tragi-comedies, tiiroughont 
his masterpiece’ of Women bmuare Women, end in the noble 
scenes which make up the tragic or serious parts of The Change¬ 
ling or The Spanish Gipsy, —wherever, in a word, we find the 
admirable but unequal genius of this poet at its best—we find 
a likeness wholly wanting iri his earlier and ruder work, which 
undoubtedly suggests the influence of Fletdier. Other instaneet 
of imitatiori, examples of ditoipleship’, m%ht perhaps ^ 
found amot^ leaser men of the next geuecation ; but the mast 
of succeeding playwrights began in « veiy short time to Iowa 
the G^o and debase' the sebemc' ri dmmatic poetry ; and 
CBpecially to loosen thadast ties of hartMnyy te deface the very 
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form and featore of tngkr vns& InShirlgy, the last and leait 
of those in whom'the &ieid Mood of the old masters was yet 
discem^, we find lidaby sidewitfi the fine ancestral hulicaticins 
of iegitimatB descent exacUy such macks of decadence rather 
than degeneracy as-we might have anticipated in the latest heir 
of a long line which began with the rise of Marlowe, “ bud of the 
morning,” in the highest heaven of our song, to prepare a path¬ 
way for the sun. After Shakespeare there was yet room for 
Beaumont and Fletcher; but after these and the other oon- 
steilations had set, whose lights filled up the measure of that 
diviner zodiac through whidi'he moved, there was but room 
in heaven for the p^d moonrise of Shirley; and before diis 
last reflex from a sunken sun was itself eclipsed, the glory had 
passed away from English drama, to alight upon that summit of 
epic song, whence Mton held communion with darkness and 
the stars. (A. C. S.) 

Bibliographical Appendix 

The chief collected editions of the plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher are! Comedies and Tragedies written by Francis Beau¬ 
mont and John Fietcher Gentlemen, printed by Humphrey 
Moseley in folio in 1647 as containing plays ” never printed 
before ” ; Fifty Comedies and Tragedies written, &e. (fol. 1679); 
Works . . . (ii vols. 1843-1846), edited by Alexander Dyce, 
which superseded earlier editions by L. Theobald, G. Colman 
and H. Weber, and presented a modernized text; a second 
two-volume edition by Dyce in T85J ; The Works of Francis 
Beaumont and John Fletcher (15 vote. 1905, &c.) edited by Arnold 
Glover and A. R. Waller in the “ Cambridge English Classics ’’ 
from the text of the and folio, and giving variant reirfings from 
all separate issues of the plays previous to that edition; and 
Works ... (12 vols. 1904, &c.), under the general editorship 
of A. H. Bullen, the text of which is founded on Dyce but with 
many variant readings, the last volume containing memoirs 
and excursuses by the editor. 

The foundation of all critical work on Beaumont and Fletcher 
is to be found in Dyce. Discrimination between the work of the 
two dramatists and their collaborators has been the object of a 
series of studies for the establishment of metricel and other tests. 
Fletcher’s verse is recognizable • by the frequencji of an extra 
syllable, often an accented one, at the end of a hne, the use of 
stopped lines, and the frequency of trisyllabic feet. He thus 
obtained an adaptable instrument enabling him to dispense 
with prose even in comic scenes. The pioneer work in these 
matters was done by F. G. Fleay in a paper read before the New 
Shakspere Society in 1874 on “ Metri^ Tests as apiflied to 
Fletcher, Beaumont amd Massinger,” His theories were further 
developed in the article “ Fletcher ’’ in his Biog. Chum, of the 
Eng. Drama. Further investigations were published by R. Boyle 
in Engliscke Studien (vote, v.-x,, Heilbronn, i88»-i887), and in 
the New Shakspere Society Transactions (1880-1886), 1 ^ Beiwio 
Leonhardt in /f«giia<HaUe, vols. xix. seq,), and by E. H. CMiphant 
in Emglisehe Siudrien (vols. xrv. seqi.). Mr Oli(^itt restores to 
Beaumont much which other critics had been inclined to deny 
him. On the sources of the plavs see E. Kfippel in Miinchener 
Beitrage sur roman, u. mg. Phil. (Erlangen and l^ipzig, i 895 )’ 
Consult further articles by A. H. Bullen and R. Boyle re^sectivety 
OB 'Fletcher and Massinger in ■the Diet, of Nai. Biog. ; G. C. 
MacatUay, Fronds Beaumont, a. Criticai Study (1883); 'and 
Dr A. W. Ward’s dtapter «n “Beaumont and Fletcher" in 
vol. ii. of his Hist hf Eng. Dram. Lit. (new ed. 1899). 

A list of the ptaya attributed to Beaumont and Fletcher, wiA 
some detafls, is added, with ttte premiss that beyond the main 
lines of criticism laid; down in Ifr Switdhmtt’s artide idiove it is 
often diffietdt to doghwtii* on aothonhip. Even in cases whW 
^ipioy wasifrrodb^ tong after Beaumont hod ceased to write 
tor the stage these; on be do certainty tiiat we are not dealing 
with a piece which ia dm adaptation of art earlier play by; a later 
hand. 

Joint Wgrhs gf Beaumont and Fletcher..—The 
c. 1609, pr. Teirt) is a farcical comedy of dc 
CMphamt tads trades ■of alteiafion by a tBiid 
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Scornful Lady 
mestic life,' in 
and perhaps d 


fourth hand. ' PkBaater or Love Lias a-Bhnding is aastawd hy 
Macaulay to Beaumont prastioally in id)'Cntinty, while Fleay 
attributes only three scenes to Fletcher. It was probably acted «. 
1609, «td was printed i6zo; it was revised (1695) hy Elumah Settle 
and (2763) by the yoongor Cahnan. prohaldy owing its tong 
larity to the touehuig character of fiellario. Beaaiaottt's sbamaiao 

S redominated ia The Maid's Teagedy (acted c. ihOOi prj i6ts)< in A 
Zing and No King facted at oeurt Deoember 26. i6it. ;Bnd j^haps 
earlier, pr. 1619), 'while The Knight of the Burning Fet^ (e. tosoi to* 
1613), biuiesquing the heroic urd comantk play of whidfa Heywoen's 
Four Prentices is an example, mlKht perhaps bo transfonmd,catita to 
Bmumnut’s account. In Cupias Hevenge (acted at court January 
1612, and perlia|>s at Whiteiriaxs ia roto* pr. 1O15), -Tounded on 
Sidney’s retsdia, the two dramattsts appear to havh had a third 
collaborator in Manmger and perhape a {ourto in Nathaniel FMd, 
The Coxcomb (acted c. 1610. and by the Children of the 4 }ueen’a 
Revete in Ibis, pr. 1047) seems to have undergone later mvisinn by 
Massinger. Fktaber’s collaboration with <wcs dramatists had 
b<!^un during his connexion with Beaumont. 'Who apparently ceased 
to write for the stage two or three ytaiiS before his drath. 

Worhs Assigned to Beaumont's SuHeAuthoeship.—The Woman Hater 
(pr. 1607, as " lately acted by tlio children of tauf's ”) was MaigBed 
lormerly to Fletcher. The Masque of the Inner Tsnsplt and Cray's Inn 
was presented at Whitehall on the 26th of February i6ia, on the 
matruige of the Prince and Princess Palatine. Of Four Plays, W 
Moral Kepresenlations, in One (acted 1608, pr. 1647), the IsutuetioH, 
with The Triumph of Honour and The Triumph of Love, both founded 
on tales from the Decameron, are by Beaumont. 

Works Assigned to Fletcher's Sale Authorship. —The Faithful 
Shepherdess (pr. c. 1600) was Hi received on its onginEd production, 
but was revirod in 1634. That Fletcher was the sole author is 
practically uuqucstionecl, tliough Bun Jtxison in Orummond’s 
Conversations is made to assert that “ Beaumont #nd Fletdier ton 


ytuirs since hath written The Faithful Shepherdess." It was trans¬ 
lated into Latin verse by SiT'R. Fanshawe in 1658, and Milton’s 
Comus owes not a little to it. In Four Plavs in One. the two lost, 
The Triumph of Death and Tin: Triumph of Time, are Fletcher’s. In 
the indifferent comedy of The Captain (acted 1612-1613. revived 
1626. pr. 1647) tliere is no definite evidence of any other hand than 
Fletcher’s, tiunigh tiv collaboration of Beaumont, Massinger and 
Kowlcy hiis liecn advanced. Other Fletcher plays are: Wit uriduust 
Money (acted 1614, pr. 1639); the two romantic tragedies oi Bonduca 
(in which Caradacli or Caraclacns is the chief figure rather than 
ilonduca or Boadicea) and Valenlinian, both dating from c. 1616 
and printed in the first folio; The l-oval Subject (acted i6t8, revi'ved 
at court 1633, pr. 1647); The Mud Lover (acted before Match i6tg. 

f r. 1647), which borrows somelhing from the story of Mundus and 
'aulina in Josephus (bk. xviii.),; The Humorous Lieutenant (i6ig, 

? r. 1647); Woman Pleased If:. t 6 ia, fir. iCi4q)t The Woman's Prise er 
'he Tamer Tam'd (produced prolaihly between l6»o and 16*3, acted 
1633 at Blackfrinrs and at court, pr. 1647). a kind of wgttfll ta-Tks 
Taming of the Shrew : The Chanees (uncurtain date, pri 2647)1 taken 
from La Senouoa Cornelia of Cervantee, and repeatedly rarivod after 
tlui Kestoration and in the 18th century ; Monsiaur Thomas (acted 
perhaps as early as 1609, pr. 1639); The Island Priacess (r. tdat. pr- 
1647) '• The Pilgrim and The WiM Gooas-Chase (pr* tbS*)* * 1 “ second 
of wnieh was adapted in i>rose by Farqubar, both acted at eourt in 
1621, and possibly tben not new pieces ; A Wife for a MonBs (acted 
1624, pr. 1647): Buie a Wife ana Have a Wife (lie. 1624, nr. 1640). 
The Pilgrim received additions from Dryden, and was adapted by 
Vanbrugh. ; . . 

Fletcher in Collaboration ndlh other Dromoitsfr.—lExtermU evidence 

of Fietebor’s connexion with Massing! ' .. 

who in an epitimh on Fletcher and Mas 
did write rt^etoer, were great friends,’ 

Massinger a share hi the plays printed in the ^47 folio. James 
Shirley' and William Sowley have their p^ in the works that used 
to t» included in the Beaumont and Fletcher canonand to , a 
letter from Field, Dabornc and Massinger, asking for' ,(5 for their 
Joint necessities front'Hftwslowe- about Bie end of T6r5. there fa a 
postscript Buggesthtg tlte deduction of the sum from the' “ monv 
lemayoes for the play of Mr Fletcher «a 4 oucs." The prqblom fa 
complicated when the existing versions of tbe j^y ate posterior to 
Fletcher's lifetime, that is, revisions by Massinger or another of 
pieces which were even origihhliy of double anthorship. In thb way 
Bfaunumt’s work may be concealed under successive rovfatons', and 
it woidd be rash to assert that nenodf Uw late plmcoBtainsaiiytbinc 
of his. Mr K. Boyie join* the name of Cyru Toumeiu to wose of 
FTeteher and Massinger In connexioiTwitb The HonaH Man's Fortune 
(acted 1613, pr. 1647). which Fleay identifies Wifli *' aiejtey bf'lffa 
Etcher’s and oars.’’ The Knight bf Malta (acted I6l8->6S9, pt. 
1^7) fa in its existing form a ravfaion by. FletGbef , MaaBingK, .lad 
possibly Field, of an earlier play which ClUidiant thinks ^ orabahly 
written fay Beaumont about 1608, T)io samp remarks (with the 
excinsion of rteWe tiame) apply to Thierry and'Theodor Ae. 
t 6 aq, pr.' tdsi), ptohtto'A satire tnifaMqpointy 'Usatiiiterk s/t the 
French court, tho«^ Beanmont’a Aote ia sitfan asustdto legaidad 
os prablsinatioal. FlpfotNy and Massinger’s grept ■ttampW ^ 
John van Cuden.StstnauMt ^ted 1619) -was first printed in Bullen s 
OM Plesys (voL ii., SS83). They followed it up with The Cnslom of 
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tk* Ccttntry (acted i6ig, pr. 164^), baaed on on English translation 
(|tl9) of Lot Trabajos lit Ptrtiitt y Siatmunda ; Tht Doubit Marriage 
{e. 16*0, pr. 1647); Tht LitUt Preach Lawyer {c. 1620, pr. 1647), TOe 
plot of which can be traced indirectly to a noveUino by Mrunuccio 
wamitano; Tht Laws of Candy (c. 1618, pr. r^y), of disputed 
autiiotthip : The Fatee One {c. 1620, pr. 1647), dealing with the sub¬ 
ject of Caesar and Cleopatra; The Spanish Curaie (acted 1622, pr. 
*647). repcntedly revivM after the Restoration, was derived from 
Leonard Digges's translation (1O22) of a Spanish novel, Gerardo, tiu 
Unfortunate Spemiard; The Prophetess (1622, pr. 2647), afterwards 
made into an opera by Betterton to Purcell's music ; The Sea- Voyage 
(t6aa, pr. 1647) j The Elder Brother (perhaps originally written by 
Fletcher e. 1614; revisi-d and acted 1035, pr. 1647); Beggar's Bush 
(acted at' court 162a, probably then not new. pr. 1647); and The 
Noble Gesttieman (tdis-iGab, pr. 164^). Fletcher only had a small 
share in tVit at Several Weapons—" if he but WTit an act or two," 
says an epilogue on ite revival (1623 or 1626),—and the play is 
probably a revision by Rowley and Middleton of an early Beaumont 
and Fletcher play. A Very Woman (1634, pr. 1655) is a revision by 
Massinger of Tm Woman's Plot ascribed to Fletcher and acted at 
court in 1621. Field worked with Fletcher and Massinger on the 
lost play of the Jeweller of Amsterdam (1619), as on the Faithful 
Friends (1613-1614) and The Queen of Corinth (c. 1618. pr. 1647). 
The Lover's Progress (acted 1634, pr. 16451) probably a revision by 
Massinger of the Fletcher play licensed in 1623 as The Wandering 
Lovers, and is perhaps identical with Oleander, licensed in 1634, 
Love's Cure or The Martial Maid (1623 or 1625) is thought by Mr 
Flcay to lie a revision by Massinger of a Beaumont and Fletcher 
play produced as early as 1607-1608. W, Rowley joined Fletcher 
in The Maid in the Mill (1623, pr. 1647), and had a share with 
Massinger in the revision of The Fair Maid of the Inn (licensed 1626, 
pr. 1647), based on 1 m illustre Fregona of Cervantes. Ntce Valour 
(acted 1625-1626, pr. 1647) seems to have been altered by Middleton 
from an earlier play; The Widow, printed in 1652 as by Jonson, 
Fletcher and Middleton, must be ascribed almost exclusively to 
Middleton. The Night Walhtr (1633) is a revision bv Shirley of a 
Fletcher play. 

Fletcher and Jonson in Collaboration.- The history of The Bloody 
Brother or Hollo, Duhe of Normandy, printed in 1637 as by " B. J. F.," 
is matter of varied speculation. Mr Oliphant thinks the basis of the 
play to lie an early work (c. 1604) of Beaumont, on which is super¬ 
imposed a revision (1616) by Fletcher, jonson and Middleton, and a 
subsequent revision (1636-1637) by Massinger. Tlie general view 
is that the main portion of the play is referable to Jonson and 
Fletcher. Jonson apparently had a share in Fletcher’s Love's 
Pilgrimage (pr. 1647), which seems to have been revised by Massin>;cr 
in 1635. 

Fletcher and Shahespeare.—The Two Noble Kinsmen was printed 
in 1634 as by Mr John Fletcher and Mr William Shakespi-are. If its 
first repivsentation was in 1623 it was in the year of Fletcher’s death. 
It was included in the second folio of Beaumont and Fletcher's 
comedies and tragedies. If Shakespeare and Fletcher worked in 
concert it was prorably in 1612-1613, and the existing playjiroliabiy 
represents a revision by Massinger in 1625. Henry VIII. (played 
at the Globe in 1613) is usually ascrilied mainly to Fletcher 
and Massinger, and the conditions of its production were prob¬ 
ably similar. Fletcher and Shakespeare are together credited at 
Stationers’ Mall with the lost play of Cardenio, destroyed by 
Warburton’s cook. (M, Ba.) 

BBAUMOMT, a city and the county-seat of Jefferson county, 
Texas, U.S.A,, situated on the Neches river, in the E. part of 
the state, about a8 m. from the Gulf of Mexico and ft m. N.E. 
of Galveston. Pop. (1890) 3396; (1900) 9427, of whom 2953 
were negroes; (1906, estimate) 13,105. It is served 1 ^ the 
Gulf 8e Interstate, the Gulf, Colorado & Santa F 4 , the Kansas 
City Southern, the Texas & New Orieans, the Coloraido Southern, 
New Orleans & Pacific, the Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western 
(from Beaumont to Sour Lake, Tex.), and the (short) Galveston, 
Beaumont & Kordi-Eastem railways. The Neches river from 
Beaumont to its mouth has a depth of not less than 19 ft.; 
from its niouth extends a canal (9 ft deep, too ft wide, mid 13 m. 
long), which connects with the Port Ai^ur Canal (180 ft wide 
and 35 ft. deep) extending to the sea. Situated in the midst of 
a region covered with dense forests and cypress, Beau¬ 

mont is one of the largest lumber centres of the.southem states; 
it is aho ^ ■centre of a large rice-growing n^ion. The manu¬ 
factories include rice mills, saw mills,' sash, door and blind 
factories, shingle mills, iron works, oil refineries, broom factories 
and a dynamite {uitory. In 1905 the deaning and polishing of 
rice was the most imfWTtant industry, iu output being valued 
at >i',ao3,i 33, being nourly twice the value of the product of the 
rice mips of the dty id 1900, 2S'9% of the totiu value of the 
sute’s piriduct of pushed and cleaned rice, % of t^e value 


($3,609,829) of all of Beaumont’s factory products, and about 
7.4% of the value of the product of polished and cleaned rice 
for the whole United States'in 1905. After the siiikiBg of oil 
wells in 1901, Beaumont became one of the principal oil-produc¬ 
ing places in the United States; its oil refineries are connected 
by pipe lines with the surrounding oil fields, and two 6-in. pipe 
lines extend from Beaumont to Oklahoma. Beaumont was first 
settled in 1828, and was first chartered as a city in 1899. 

BEAUNE, a town of eastern France, ci^tal of an arrondisse- 
ment in the department of Cote-d’Or, on the Bouzoise, 23 ra. 
S.S.W. of Dijon on the main line of the Patis-Lyon railway; 
Pop. (1906), 11,668. Beaune lies at the foot of the hills of Cote- 
d’()r. Portions of its ancient fortifications are stfll to be seen, 
but they have been for the most part rejfiaced by a shady 
promenade which separates tiie town from its suburbs. The 
most interesting feature of Beaune is the old hospital of St 
Esprit, funded in 1443 by Nicolas Kulin, chancellor of Burgundy. 
':^ough it is built largely of wood, the fabric is in good preserva¬ 
tion. The exterior is simple, but the buildings which surround 
the main courtyard have high-pitched rods surmounted by 
numerous dormer windows with decorated gables, recalling the 
Flemish style of architecture. In the interior there are several 
interesting apartments; the chief of these is the ample 
council cliamber with its fine tapestries, where an import¬ 
ant wine sale is held aimually. The hospital possesses many 
artistic treasures, among them the mural paintings of the i7tli 
century in the Salle St Hugues and an altar-piece, the last 
J udgment, attributed to Roger van der Weyden. The principal 
clmrch of the town, Notre-Dame, dating mainly from the 12th 
and 13th centuries, has a fine central tower and a triple portal 
with handsome wooden doors. In the interior there is some 
valuable tapestry of toe i^th century, and other works of art. 
Two round towers (15th century) are a survival of the castle 
of Beaune, dismantle by Henry IV. A belfry of 1403 and 
several houses of toe Renaissance period, some of which are 
built over ancient wine-cellars, are architecturally notable. 
There is a statue to the mathematician, G. Monge, born in toe 
town (1746), and a monument to Pierre Joigneaux the politician 
(d. 1^2). Beaune has tribunals of first instance and of 
cot^erce, a chamber of commerce, a school of agriculture and 
viticulture and colleges for girls and boys. It carries on con¬ 
siderable trade in live-stock and cereals and in the vegetables of 
its market-gardens, and manufactures of casks, corks, white 
metal, oil, vinegar and machinery for the wine-trade are 
included among the industries; it is chiefly important for its 
vineyards and as toe centre of the wine-trade of Burgundy. 

Beaune was a fortified Roman comp and a stronghold during 
the middle ages. It was the capital of a separate county which 
in 1327 was united to the duchy of Burgundy ; it then became 
the first seat of the Burgundian parlement or jours gateaux 
and a ducal residence. 0 « the death of Charles the Bold, it 
sided with his daughter, Mary of Buigundy, but was besieged 
and taken by the force of Loub XI. in 1478. Its rank as 
commune, conceded to it in 1203, was confirmed by Francis I. 
in 1521. In the Wars of Religion it at first sided with the 
League, but afterwards opened its gates to the troops of Henry 
IV., from whom it received the confirmation of its communal 
privileges and permission to demolish its fortifications. The 
revocation of the edict of Nantes struck a severe blow at the 
cloth and hon industries, which had previoialy been a source 
of prosperity to the town. In the iSth century there were no 
fewer than seven monastic buildings in Beaune, besides a Ber- 
nardine abbey, a Carthusian convent and an ecclesiastical college. 

BEAUREOARD, marquis DE (r. 1772-?), French adven¬ 
turer, the son of a poor vinegiower named Leuthraud, was bom 
about 177a. He received the neune Beauregard from a nobleman 
in whose service lie was engaged as videt On the outbreak of the 
revolution, this nobtmnan converted all:his fortune into gold, 
and entrusting the bag containing toe cash to his valet, fled to 
toe frontier. For security’s sake master and man took dfflerent 
road^, but ^uregard turned bMk trith He money to Paris. 
By speculations, ill provisions and military leigfipments under 
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the Directwate he amaeaed a coiuidevable fortune, «ad ityling 
himself the marquis de Beauregard, purchased a splendid 
mansion and b^n giving magnificent entertainments. De¬ 
tected at the height of his success, the impostor was arrested 
and condemned to four years in irons and to be branded. He 
soon escaped' from prison, and had the audacity to reappear in 
Paris and start his old life afresh. After a short time, however, 
he disappeared again, and is supposed to have committed 
suicide. It is probable that most of the information available 
about him is a Mend of fact and fiction. 

BEADREGARD, PIERRE GUSTAVE TODTANT (1818-1895), 
American soldier, was bom near New Orleans, Louisiana, on the 
28th of May 1818. At the United States mSitary academy he 
^dilated second in his class in July 1838, and was appointed 
lieutenant of engineers. In the Mexican War he distinguished 
himself in siege operations at Vera Cruz, and took part in all 
the battles around Mexico, being wounded at Chapultepec, and 
receiving the brevets of captain and major. In 1853 he became 
captain and was in charge of fortification and other engineer 
works of various points, on the Culf coa.st from 1853 to i860. 
He had just been appointed superintendent of West Point when 
the secession of his stale brought about his resignation (aoth 
February i86r). As a brigadier-general of the new Confederate 
army he directed the bombardment of Fort Sumter, S.C. As 
the commander of the Southern ‘‘ Army of the Potomac ” he 
opposed McDowell’s advance to Bull Run, and during the battle 
was second in command under Joseph E. Johnston, who had 
joined him on the previous evening. He was one of the five full 
genemis appointed in August 1861, and in 1862 was second in 
command under Sidney Johnston on the Tennessee. After 
John.ston’s death he directed the battle of Shiloh, subsequent 
to which he retired to Corinth. This place he defended against 
the united armies under Halleck, until the end of May 1862, 
when he retreated in good order to the southward. His health 
now failing, he was employed in less active work. He defended 
Charleston against the Union forces from September 1862 to 
April 1864. In May 1864 he fought a severe and eventually 
successful battle at Drury’s Bluff against General Butler and 
the Army of the James. Later in the year he endeavoured to 
gather troops wherewith to oppose Sherman’s advance from 
Atlanta, and eventually surrendered with Johnston’s forces in 
April 1865. After the war he engaged in railway management, 
became adjutant-general of his state and managed the Louisiana 
lottery. He declined high commands which were offered to him 
in the Rumanian and later in the Egyptian armies. General 
Beauregard died in New Orleans on the 20th of February 1893. 
He was the author of Principles and Maxims of the Art of War 
(Chorleston, 1863); Report on the Defence of Charleston (Rich¬ 
mond, 1864). 

Sec Alfred Roman, Military Operations of General Beauregard (New 
York, 1883). 

BEAU 80 BRE, ISAAC DE (1659-1738), French Protestant 
divine, was bom at Niort on the 8th of March 1659. After 
studying theology at the Protestant academy of Saumur, he was 
ordained at the age of twenty-two, becoming pastor at Chatilkm- 
sur-Indre. After the revocation of the edict of Nantes he fled to 
Rotterdam (November 1685), and in 1686 was appointed chaplain 
to the princess of Dessau, Henrietta Catherine of Orange. ■ In 
1693, on the death of the prince of Dessau, he went to Berlin and 
became chaplain to the court at Oranienbaum, and in *695 pastor 
of the French church at Berlin. He became court preacher, 
counsellor of the Consistory, director of the Matson fran(aise, a 
hospice for French people, inspector of the French gymnasium 
ana superintendent of ait the French churches in Brandenburg. 
He died on the 5th of June 1738.' He had strong sense with 
profound erudition, was one of the best Writers of his rime and 
an excellent meacher. 

BBAUVAD, a town of northern France, capital of ihe depart¬ 
ment of O^e, ^.m. N. by W. of Paris, on the Northern railway. 
Pop. (1906) 17)045. Beauvais lies at the foot of wooded Mils on the 
left bonk of the Thiniin at its confluence with the Avelon. Its 
ramparts haveheen destroyed, and it is now surrounded 


by boulevards, outside vdikh run bnache* of 
additiem, there are spacious promenades in the nortlweast of the 
town. Its cathedral of St Pienn, in some respects the .otost 
daring achievement of Gothic architecture, consists only of a 
transit and choir with apse sutd seven apserchapela. The 
vaulting in the interior exceeds 150 ft in height The small 
Romanesque church of the loth century known as the Basse- 
CEuvre occupies the site destined for the nave. Begun in 1447, 
the work was interrupted in 1284 by the ootlapse of the yaulting 
of the choir, in 1573 by the fall of a too ambitious central tower, 
after which little adrhtion was made. The transept was bmlt 
from 1500 to 1548. Its facades, eqieciall^ that on the south, 
exhibit all tlie richness of the late Gothic style. The carved 
wooden doors of both the north and the south portals are master¬ 
pieces respectively of Gothic and Renaissance workmanship. 
The church possesses an elaborate astronomical dock (1866) and 
tapestries of the 15th and 17 th centuries ; but its chief artistic 
treasuKS are stained glass windows of the 13th, 14th and t6th 
centuries, the most beautiful of them from the hand of the 
Renaissance artist. Engrand Le Prince, a native of. Beauvais. To 
him also is due some of the stained glass in St ^ItiNine, tile second 
church of the town, and an interesting example of tiie transition 
.stage between the Romanesque and Gothic styles. 

In the Place de THotel de Ville and in the, dd streets near the 
cathedral there are several houses dating from the rath to the 
16th centuries. The hotel de ville, dose to which stands the 
statue of Jeanne Hachette (see below), was built in 1752. The 
episcopal palace, now used as a court-house, was built in tiie 
i6th century, partly upon the Gallo-Koman fortifications. The 
industry of Beauvais comprises, besides the state manufacture of 
tapestry, which dates from 1664, the manufacture of various 
kinds of cotton and woollen goods, brushes, toys, boots and shoes, 
and bricks and tiles. Market-gardening flourishes in the vidnity 
and an extensive trade is carried on in grain and wine. 

The town is the scat of a bishop, a prefect and a court of 
assizes; it has tribunals of first instance and of commerce, 
together with a chamber of commerce, a branch of the Bank of 
France, a higher ecclesiastical seminary, a lycie and training 
colleges. 

Beauvais was known to the Romans as Caesaromagus, and took 
its present name from Jhe Gdlic tribe of the Beilovaci, whose 
capital it was. In the 9th century it became a countship, which 
atraut 1013 passed to the bishops of Beauvais, who ultimately 
became peers of France. In 1346 the town had to defend itself 
against tiie English, who again besieged it in 1433. *^8. siege 
which it suffered in 1472 at the hands of the duke of Buiguady 
was rendered famous by the heroism of the women, under the 
leadership of Jeanne Hachette, whose memory is stilt celebrated 
by a procession on the 14th of October (the feast of Ste Anga- 
drimel, in which the women take precedence of the men. 

See V. Umillier, Ckosee du vieux Beauvait et du Beamaisis (1896). 

BEADVILlilSB, the name of a very andent French family 
bdonging to the country around Chartres, members of which are 
found filling court offices from the isth century onward. For 
Charles de Beauvillier, gentleman of the chamter to the king, 
governor and bailli olMoit, the estate of Saint Aignan was creat^ 
a countship in 1537. Friinpois de Beauvillier, comte de Saint 
Aignan, after having been through the campaigns in Germany 
(1634-1635), Franche-ComM (1636), 1^ Flanders (1637), was 
sent to the Bastille in consequence of his having lost the ba^ of 
Thkmville in 1640. In reward for his devotiem to tiie court party 
during the Fronde he obtained many signal fovours, and Saint 
Aignan was raised to a dudiy in 4he peerage .of France {ducid- 
pairie) in 1663. His son Paul, calM the due de BeauvflUa, was 
several times ambassador to Eiq^kaid ; he became chiff d .tiie 
council of finance in 1685, governor of the dukes of Burgundy,; 
Anjou and Berri from 16^ to 1693; minister of state in'ifi^, Mid 
grandee of Spam in 1701. He married a daughter of Colbert. 
Paul Hippolyte de Beauvillier, comte de MontnSsor, afterwards 
due de ^'nt Aignan, was ambassador at Madrid fyota 1715 39 
1718 and at Rome in 1731, and a member of tiM eouncH of 
regency in 1719. 
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BBAWODt, ROCrai M, ‘tiie nm it plum of EinjkNX 
AUGtJSTB Rooes de Boliy (1806-1866), French writer, who 
WM' bom on the 8th of November 1806 in Paris. He wm the son 
and nephew of public officials who did not approve his literaxy 
incKnations, and it was at their request that he wrote over the 
s^nature of Roger de Beauvoir. A good-looking yonn^ fellow, 
of independent means, an indefatigable viveur, he astonished all 
Paris with his ostentatious luxury and his adventures, while his 
romantic novels gave him a more serious if not durable reputation. 
Among the best of them are T.’ 6 colier de Cluny ou U Sophisme 
(1833), whidh is said to have furnished Alexandre Dumas and 
Theodore Gaillardet (r8o8-j88*) with the idea of tiie Ttur de 
Neste, and I,e Chevalier de Setint Georges (1840). He had married 
in 1847 an actress, E 16 onore lAocadie Doze {1822-1859), from 
whom he obtained a judicial sOparatiOn a year or two later after 
a long and notorious trial, following which his mother-in-law got 
him imprisoned for three months and fined 500 francs for a 
satirical poem, Mov Pfocis (1849). Ruined by extravagance 
and tied to his chair by gout, he spent the lust years of his life 
in retirement, and died in Paris on the 27th of A^ust 1866. 

BEAUX, CBOILIA (1863- ), American portrait-painter, 

was bom in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, where she became a pupil 
of William Sartain. But her real art'training was obtained in 
Paris, where she started in the atelier Julian and had tlie coach¬ 
ing of painters like Robert-Fleury, Bouguereau and Dagnan 
Bouveret. In 1890 she exhiWted at the Paris Exposition. 
Returning to Philadelphia, Miss Beaux obtained in 1893 the gold 
medal of the Philadelphia Art Oub, and also the Dodge prize at 
the New York National Academy, and later various other 
distinctions. She became a member of the National Academy 
of Design, New York, in 1902. Among her portraits are those 
of Bishop Coadjutor tlreer (exhibited at the Solon in 1896); 
Mrs Roosevelt and her daughter; and Mrs Larz Anderson. 
Her “ Dorothea and Francesca,” and ” Ernesta and her Little 
Brother,” are good examples of her skill in painting children. 

BEAVER,> the largest F. uropean aiiuatic representative of the 
mammalian order Rotientia (?.».), easily recognized by its large 
trowel-like, scaly toil, which is expanded in the horizontal 
direction. The true lieaver {Castor fiber) is a native of Europe 
and iiortiiem A.sia, but it is represented in North America by a 
closely-allied species (C. eanadonsis), diiefly distinguiriied by 
the term of tlw nasal bones of the skull. Beavers are nearly 
allied to the squirrels {Sciuridae), agreeing in certain structural 
peculiarities of the lower jnw and skull. In the Seturidae the 
two main bones (tibia and fibula) of the lower half of the leg are 
quite separate, the tail is round and haiiy, and the habits are 
arboreal and terrestrial. In the beavers or Castoriiae these 
bones ate in close contact at their lower ends, the tail is depressed, 
expanded and scaly, and the habits are aquatic. Beavers have 
webbed bind-feet, and the elaw of the second hind-toe douUe. 
In length beavers—European and American—measure about 
3 ft. exdusivc of the tail, which. is about lo iif. king. They are 
covered with a fur to which they owe their chief comnnFdal 
valne; this consists of two kinds of hair—the one close-set, 
silky and of a greyish colour, the other much cowser and 
longer, and of a i^dish brown: Beavers are essentially aquatic 
in their habits, never travel&tg by land unless driven by 
necessity. Formerly common in England, the European beaver 
has not only been exterminated there, but likewise in most of 
the countries of the continent, although a few remain on the 
Elbe, the Rhtjne and in pom of Scandmavia. The American 
species is also greatly diminished 1 in numbers from mcesant 
pumuit for the sake of its viiluable fiir.r Beavers an sociable 
animah; living in streams, where, so as to render the water of 
■nfhcieiji'depth, they build dams of mud and of the sterna and 
bought' of trees felM by their powerful incisor teeth. In the 
neif^bourhood they mi^ their “ lodges," which ore roomy 
chambers, with the entrance beneath the water. Ttse mod » 

> Thr word is descended from the Aryan name of the animal, cf. 
Sanskrit (MftAnir, brown, the great idmenmon, I Jit. /Uiw, Get. Biter, 
Swed. Mfiier, Russ, tetr*; the- root birv- has givea " beosnit" and, 
thrau|h Romanic, " tMTonie " and " burnish." 


piaatered down by die fiav-ieet, and not, as often supposed, by 
the tail, which is en^yed soMy as a rudder. They are mamiy 
nocturnal, and subsist chieffy on bark and twigs or the roots ^ 
water ptents. The dam differs in shape according to the nature 
of particular localities. Whero the water has little motion it 
is almost straight; where the current is considerable it is curved, 
with its convexity towards the stream. The materials made use 
of are iitiftwood, green willows, birdi and poplars j also mud 
and atones intennaed in such a manner as contributes to the 
strength of the dam ; but there is no particular method obsa'vcd, 
except tiiat the work is carried on with a regular sweep, and that 
all the parts are made of equal strength. “ In places,” writes 
Hearoe, “ wliich have been long frequented by beavers undis¬ 
turbed, their dams, by frequent repairing, become a solid bank, 
capable of resisting a great force both of ice.and water; and as 
the willow, poplar and liirch gmerally take root and shoot up, 
they by degrees form a kind of regular planted hedge, which I 
have seen in some places so toll that birds have built their nests 
among the branches,” Their houses are funned of the same 
materials os the. dams, with little order or regularity of structure, 
and seldom contain more than four old, and six or e^ht young 
beavers. It not unfrequently haf^iens that some of the larger 
houses have one or more partitions, but these arc only posts of 
the main building left by the builders to support the roof, for 
the apartments have usiudly no communication with each other 
except by water. The beavecs carry the mud and stones with 
titeir fore-paws and the timber lietween their teeth. They 
always work in the night and witli great expedition. They 
cover their houses late every autumn with fresh mud, whicli, 
freezing when the frost sets in, becomes almost as hard a.s stune, 
so that neither wolves nor wolverines can disturb their repuse. 

The favourite food of the American beaver is the water-lily 
{Nttphar luteiwn), which bear.s a resemHuiice tu a calibogc-.slalk, 
and grows at the bottom of lakes and river.s. Beavers also 
gnaw the bark of birch, poplar and willow trees ; but during 
the summer a more varied herliage, with the addition of berries, 
is consumed. When the ice breaks up in spring they always 
leave their, eral>ankments, and rove about until a. little before 
tlv faB of the loaf, when they return to their old habitations, 
and lay in their winter stock of wood. They seldom liegiii tu 
repair the houses till the frost sets in, and never finish the outer 
coating till the cold becomes severe. When tliey erect a new 
habitation they fell the wood early in summer, but seldom begin 
building till towards the end of August. 

The flesh of the; African beaver is eaten by the Indians, and 
when roasted in. the. skin is esteemed a delicacy and is said to 
taste like potk, Castoreum is a substance contained in two 
pear-shaped pouches situated near the organs of reproduction, 
of a bitter taste and slightly foetid odour, at one time largely 
employed as a medicine, but now used only in perfumery. 

Fossil remains of beavers are found in the peat and other 
superficial deposits of England and the condnoi^. of Europe; 
while in the Pleistocece formations of England and Siberia occur 
remains of a giant extinct beaver, Trogonthenum cuoieri, repre¬ 
senting a genus by itself. 

■ For an account of beavers in Norway see R. Collett, in the Bergms 
Mustum Aurbog fat 1897. See also R. T. Martin, CastoroUsgia, a 
History and Tradiifatts of the Canadian Beaver (London, 1892). 

(6. L.*) 

BSAVEB (frean Fr. bmiere, a child’s bib, from bane, saliva)^ 
the lower part of the hehnet, fixed to the nedc-armour to protect 
the face and cheeks; properly it moved upwards, as tl^ visor 
moved down, but the word is sometimes used to include the visor. 
The right form of the word, “ haver,” has been altered from a 
confusion with “ beaver,” a hat made of beaver-fur or a silk 
imitaticm,;ako, in slang, called a “ castor,” from the zoological 
name of the beaver family. 

BEAVER DAM, a city of Dodge county, Wisconsin, U.SA, 
situated in, the S.E. part of the state, 63 m. N.W. of MUwaukee, 
on Beaver lake, which is 9 m. long and 3 m. wide. Pop. (1890) 
4322 ; (1990) 5138, of whom inzj were foiwgn-born; (1905, 
state census) s6t5,- Most of the poBuIation is of German 
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descent Beaver Dam u served by the Chicago, Milwaukee & 

St Paul railmiy. The city is a summer resort, has a public 
library, and is the seat of Wayland Academy (1855, Baptist), 
a co-^ucational preparatoty school afiUiated with the university 
of Chicago. Beaver Dam is situated in the midst of a fine farm¬ 
ing country ; it has a good water-power derived from Beaver 
Li^e, and among its manufactures are woollen and cotton goods, 
malleable iron, foundry products, gasolene engines, agricultural 
implements, stoves and beer. The city was first settled about 
1841, and was incorporated in 1856. 

BBAVEH FALU, a borough of Beaver county, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., on Beaver river, about 3i m. from its confluence with 
the Ohio, opposite New Brighton, and about 3s m. N.W. of 
Pittsburg. Pop. (i8qo) 9735; (1900) 10,054, of whom 1554 
were foreign-born; (1906, estimate) 10,446. The borough is 
served by the Pennsylvania and the Pittsburg & Lake Erie 
railways. It is built for the most part on a plateau about 50 ft 
above the river, hemmed in on either side by hills that rise 
abruptly, especially on the W., to a height of more than 200 ft. | 
Bituminous coal, natural gas and oil abound in the vicinity; 
the river provides excellent water-power; the borough is a 
manufacturing centre of considerable importance, its products 
including iron and steel bridges, boilers, steam drills, carriages, 
saws, files, axes, shovels, wire netting, stoves, glass-ware, scales, 
chemicals, pottery, cork, decorative tile, bricks and typewriters. 
In 1905 the city’s factory products were valued at $4,907,536. 
Geneva College (Reformed Pre-sbyterian, co-educational), 
established in 1849 at Northwood, Logan county, Ohio, was 
removed in 1880 to the Itoro^h of College Hill (pop. in 1900,899), 

I m. N. of Beaver Falls; it has a preparatory and a collegiate 
department, departments of music, oratory and art, and a 
physical department, and in 1907-1908 had 13 instructors and 235 
students. Beaver Falls was first settled in 1801; was laid out as 
a town and named Brighton in 1806 ; received its present name 
a few years later ; and in 1868 was incorporated as a borough. 

BEAWAR, or Nayanagar, a town of British _ India, the 
administrative headquarters of Merwara district in Ajmer^ 
Merwara. It is 33 ra. from Ajmere. Pop. (1901) 21,928. It is 
an important centre of trade, especially in raw cotton, and has 
cotton pre.sses and the Krishna cotton mills. It was founded 
by Colonel Duron in 1835. 

BEBEL, FERDINAND AUGUST(i84o- ), German socialist, 
wa.s bom at Cologne on the 22nd of February 1840 ; he became 
a turner and worked at Leipzig. Here he took a prominent part 
in the workmen’s movement and in the association of working 
men which had been founded under the influence of Schultz- 
Delitzsch ; at first an opponent of socialism, he came under the 
influence of Liebknecht, and after 1865 he was a confirmed 
advocate of socialism. With Liebknecht he belonged to the 
branch of the socialists which was in close correspondence with 
Karl Marx and the International, and refused to accept the 
leadership of Schweitzer, who had attempted to carry on the 
work after Lassalle’s death. He was one of those who supported 
a vote of want of confidence in Schweitzer at the Eisenach 
conference in 1867, from which his party was generally known as 
“ the Eisenacher.” In this year he was elected a member of fte 
North German Reichstag for a Saxon constituemy, apd, with 
an interval from i88i to 1883, remained a member of the German 
parliament. His great organizing talent and oratorical powCT 
quickly made him one of the leaders of the socialists and their 
chief spokesman in paHiament In 1870 he and Liebknecht 
were the only members who did not vote the extraordinary 
subsidy required for the war with France; the followers of 
Lassalle, on the other hgnd, voted for the government proposal. 
He was the only Sodaliit who was elected to the Reichstag in 
1871, but he used his position to protest against the annexation 
of Alsace-Innuine and to express his full sympathy with the 
Paris Commune. Bismarck afterwards smd that tim speech 
of Bebel’s was a “ ray. of li^ht,” showing him that Socialism was 
an enemy to be fought against and crushed; and in 1872 Bebel 
was accused in Brunswick of preparation for high treason, and 
condemned to two years’ imprisonment in a fortress, and, for 


insulting the German emperor, to nine months’ ordinary imprison¬ 
ment.' After his release he helped to organise, at tlw con¬ 
gress of Gotha, the united pwty of Sods! Democrats, which 
had been formed during his imprisonment. After Ae pMsing 
of the Socialist Law he continued to show great activity in the 
debates of the Reichstag, and was also elected a memlm of tte 
Saxon parliament; when the state of siege was prodaimed in 
Leipzig be was expelled from the dty, and in 18^ condemned 
to nine months’ imprisonment for taking pwt in a secret sodety. 
Although the rules of the Social Democratic party do not recog¬ 
nize a leader or president, Bebel subsequently became by far 
the most influential member of the party. In the party meetings 
of 1890 and 1891 his policy was severely attackwi, first Ity the 
extremists, the “young” Socialists from Berlin, who wished 
to aliandon parliamentary action; against these Bebel won a 
complete victory. On the other side he was involved in a 
quarrel with Volmar and his school, who desired to put aside 
from immediate consideration the complete attainment of the 
Socialist ideal, and proposed that the party should aim at bring¬ 
ing about, not a complete overthrow of society, but a gradual 
amelioration. This conflict of tendencies contmued, and ^bel 
came to be regarded as the chief exponent of the traditional 
views of the orthodox Marxist party. He was exposed to some 
natural ridicule on the ground that the “ Kladderadatsch,” which 
he often spoke of as imminent, failed to make its appeMance. 
On the other hand, though a strong opponent of militarism, he 
publicly stated that foreign nations attacking Germany must not 
expect the help or the neutrality of the Social Democrats. Hit 
book. Die Frau und der Socialismus (1893), which went through 
many editions and contained an attadc on the institution of mar¬ 
riage, identified him with the most extreme forms of Socialism. 

See also Mebring, Geschichte der deutschen Social-Demokfolie 
(Stuttgart, 1898) ; Reports 0/ the Annual Meetings 0/ the Social 
Democratic Party. Berlin Vorwarls I’ubtishing Company (from i8go) ; 
B. Russell, German Social-Democracy (London, 1897). (]. W. He.) 

BECCAFICO fital. for “ fig-pecker ”), a small migratory bird 
of the warbler {SylvUdae) family, which frequents fig-trees and 
vineyards, and, when fattened, is considered a great delicacy. 

BECCAFUMI, DOMENICO DI PACE (14S6-1551), Italian 
painter, of the school d Siena. In the early days of the Tus^ 
republics Siena had been in artistic genius, and almost in politic^ 
importance, the rival of Florence. But after the great plague in 
1348 the city declined ; and though her population always com- 
rised an immen.se number of skilled artists and artificers, yet 
er school did not share in the general progress of Italy in the 
15th centuiy. About the year 1500, indeed, Siena had no native 
artists of the first importance; and her public and private 
commissions were often given to natives of other cities. But 
after the uncovering of the works of Raphael and Michelangelo 
at Rome in 1508, all the schools of Italy were s&red with the 
desire of imitating them. Among these accomplished men who 
now, without the mind and inspiration of Raphael or Michel¬ 
angelo, mastered a great deal of their manner, and imtiated the 
decadence of Italian art, several of the roost accomplished arose 
in the school of Siena. Among these was Domenico, the son of a 
peasant, one Giacomo di Pace, who worked on ^ estate of a 
well-to-do citizen named Lprenzo Beccafurai. Seeing some signs 
of a talent for drawing in his labourer’s son, Lorenzo Beccafumi 
took the boy into his service and presently adopted him, causing 
him to learn painting from masters of the city. Known after¬ 
wards as Domenico Beccafumi, or earlier os El Mecarino (from 
the name of a poor artist with whom Iw studied), the peasant’s 
son soon gave proof of extraordimry industry tutd talent. In 
1509 he went to Rome and steepea himself in the manner of the 
great men who had just done their first work in the Vatican, 
Returning to his native town, Beccafumi quidriy gained sroplpy- 
ment imd a reputation second only to Sodoma. He pointeo a 
vast number both of religious pieces for churches and of myt^ 
logical decorations for private patrons. But the work lty which 
he will longest be remembered is that which he did for the 
celebrated pavement of the cathedral of Siena. For a hundred 
and fifty years the best artists of the state had been engaged 
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teyiqg down tbn pavement with vast designs in cotmusu waik,~ 
white mairble, that it, engmvvd with the outhnes of the eubject in 
black, and having borders inkid with rich patterns in many 
coloun. From the year 1517 to 1544 Beccafomi was engaged in 
continuing this pavement. He ni^e very ingemous improve¬ 
ments in the technical processes empk^ed, and laid down 
multitudinous scenes from the stories of Ahab and £li}ah, of 
Melchisedec, of Abraham and of Moses. These are not so inter¬ 
esting as the simpler work of the earlier schools, but are much 
more celebrated and more jealously guarded. Such was their 
fame that the agents of (Charles I. (tf England, at the time when 
he was collecting for Whitehall, went to Siena expressly to try 
and purchue the original cartoons. But their owner would not 
pwrt with them, and they are now in the Siena Academy and 
elsewhere. The subjects have been engraved on wood, by the 
hand, as it seems, of Beccafumi himself, who at one time or 
another essayed atmost every brunch of fine art. He made a 
triumphal arch and an immense mechanical horse for the pro¬ 
cession of the emperor Charles V. on his entry into Siena. In 
his later days, being a soKtary liver and continually at work, he 
is said to have accelerated his death by over-exertion upon the 
processes of bronee-casting. 

BEOOARIA, OfOVAMNI BATTUTA (rptfi-rpSi), Italian 
physicist, was bom at Mondovi on the 3rd of October 171b, and 
entered the religious order of the Rous Schools in 1752. He 
became professor of exp>erimental physics, first at Palermo and 
tiien at Rome, and was appointed to a simikr situation at Turin 
in 1748. He was afterwards made tutor to the young princes de 
Chablais and de Carignan, and continued to reside prindpxdly at 
Turin during the remainder of his life. In May 1755 he was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society of London, and published 
several piapiers on electrical subjects in the PhU. Trans. He died 
at Turin on the 27th of May 1781. Bcccaria did much, in the 
way both of expieriment and exposition, to spread a knowledge 
of the electrical researches of Franklin and others. His principal 
work was the treatise Deir EleUricismo Naturale ed Arttficiale 
(1753), which was translated into English in 1776. 

BECCARIA'BONBSANA, CBSABS, Marchgse de (1735- 
X794), Italian publicist, was born at Milan on the 15th of March 
1735. He was educated in the Jesuit college at Parma, and 
showed at first a great aptitude for mathematics. The study 
of Montesquieu seems to have directed his attention towards 
economic questions; and his first publication (1762) was a 
tract on the derangement of the currency in the Milanese states, 
with a proposal for its remedy. Shortly after, in conjunction 
with his friends the Verris. he formed a literary society, and began 
to puMish a small journal, in imitation of the Spectator, called 
II Caffi. In 1764 he published his brief but justly celebrated 
treatise Dei Delitti e delle Pene (" On Crimes and Pumshments ”). 
The weighty reasonings of this work were expounded with all the 
additional force of a clear and animated style. It pointed out 
distinctly and temperately the grounds of the right of punishment, 
and from these principles deduced certain propositions as to the 
nature and amount of punishment which should be inflicted for 
any crime. The book had a surprising success. Within eighteen 
months it passed through six editions. It was tranSlat^ into 
French by Morcllet in 1766, and pubiished with an anonymous 
commentary by Voltaire. An English translation appeared in 
1768 and it was translated into several other languages. Many 
of the reforms in the penal codes of the principal European 
nations are traceable to Beccaria’s treatise. In November 1768 
he was appointed to the chair of law and economy, which had 
been founded expressly for Wpi at the Pafetine college of Mikn. 
His lectures on political economy, which are based on strict 
Utilitarian principles, are in marked accordance with the theories 
of the English school of economists. They are pubh'shed in the 
collection of Italian writers on political economy {Strittori 
Classiei Italiani di Eeonomia pelitiea, vols. xi. and xii). B* 1771 
Beccaria was made a member of the supreme economic comtdi; 
and in 1701 he wat appointed one of the board for the reform of 
the juificial code. In this post his labours were of very great 
value. He died at Milan on the 28th of November 1794. 


raOJUtS, a nuurket-town and immicipal bctoii^h, in the 
I^wBStcdt fwrlkmratary division of SuffoHc, Engfknd!; on the 
right bank of the river Waveney, 109 m. N.E. from CLondon by 
the Great Eastern railway. Pop. (1901)6898. Ithasai^asant, 
well-wooded site overlooking the flat knds bordering the 
Waveney. The church of St Michad, wholly Perpendicular, is a 
fine example of the style, having an ornate south porch of two 
storeys and a detached bell tower. There are a grammar ichod 
(1712), and boys’ school and free school on the foundation of Sir 
John Leman (1631). Rose Hall, in the vicinity, is a moated 
manor of brick, of the i6th century. Printing wcuks, molting, 
brick and tile, and agricultural implement works are the chief 
industries. Beccles was incorporated in 1584. It is governed by 
a mayor, 4 aldermen and 12 councillors. Area, 2017 acres. 

raCBBBA, GAWAR (1520-1570)^ Spanish painter and 
sculptor, was bom at Ba 4 za in Andalusia. He studied at Rome, 
it is said under Micheki^elo, and assisted Vasari in painting 
the hall of the Concelleria, He ako contributed to the anatomical 
pktes of Valverde. After his return to Spain he was extensively 
employed by Philip II,, and decorated many of the rooms in 
the palace at Madrid with frescoes. He also painted altar-pieces 
for several of the churches, most of which have been destroyed. 
His fame as a sculptor almost surpassed that as a painter. His 
best work was a magnificent figure of the Virgin, which was 
destroyed during the Frendi war. He became court (xiinter at 
Madrid in 1563, and played a prominent part in the establishment 
of the fine arts in Spain. 

BfiCHE*DE-MSR (sometimes explained as “ sea-spade,” from 
the shape of the prepared article, but more probably from the 
Port, bicko, a worm or grub), or Trepang (Malay, tripang), an 
important food luxury among the Chinese and other Eastern 
peoples, connected with the production of which considerable 
trade exists in the Eastern Archipelago and the coasts of Now 
Guinea, and also in California. It consists of several species 
of echinoderms, generally referred to the genus Hohthuria, 
especially H. edvlis. The creatures, which exist on coral reefs, 
have bodies from 6 to 15 in. long, stiaped like a cucumber, hence 
their name of “ sea-cucumbers.” The skin is sometimes covered 
with gpkules or prickles, and sometimes quite smooth, and with 
or without “ teats ” or ambukcral feet disposed in rows. Five 
varieties are recognized in the commerce of the Pacific Islands, 
the finest of which is the “ brown with teats.” The large Mack 
come next in value, followed by the small black, the red-bellied 
and the white. They are used in the gelatinous soups which form 
an important article of food in China. They are prepared for 
use by being boiled for aliout twenty minutes, and then dried 
first in the sun and afterwards over a fire, so that they are 
slightly smoked. 

BICKER, roRANN JOACHIM (1635-1682), Carman chemist, 
physician, scholar and adventurer, was born at Spires in 1635. 
His father, a Lutheran minister, died while he was yet a child, 
leaving a widow and three children. The mother married again j 
the stepfather spent the tiny patrimony of the children ; and 
at the age of thirteen Becher found himself responsible not 
only for his own support but also for that of his mother and 
brothers. He learned and practised several small handicrafts, and 
devoting his n%hts to study of the most miscellaneous description 
earned a pittance by teaching. In 1654, at the age of nineteen, 
he published an edition of Salzthal’s Tractatus de lapide tris- 
mepsio ; his MeUUlurgia followed in 1660; and the next year 
appeared his Character pro noiilia linguarum mtiversali, in 
which he gives 10,000 words for use as a universal language. 
In 1663 he published his Oediptm Chemteum and a b«»k on 
animals, plants and minerals {Thier- KrSuter- und Bergbueh). 
At the same time he was full of schemes, practical and unpractical. 
He negotiated with the elector palatine for the establishment 
of factories at Mannheim ; suggested to the elector of Bavaria 
the creation of German colonies in Guiana and the-West Indies ; 
and brought down upon himself the wrath of the Munich 
merchants by pknning a government monopoly of doth manu¬ 
facture and of trade. He fled from Munich; hot found a ready 
welcome tlsewhere: In 1666 he wa» appmnted teacher of 
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medkane at Mainz and bodyt^ysidan to the atchbishop-elector; 
and the same year he vmis made councillor of commerce (Cenmer- 
sienrat)a.t Vienna, where he had gained the powerful support of 
Albrecht, Count Zinzendorf, prime minister and grand chamber¬ 
lain of the emperor LeoptM 1 . Sent by the emperor on m mission 
to Holland, he there wrote in ten days his Meihodus Didactiea, 
which was followed by the Regdn ierChrisliuhen Bundtsgtnossen- 
schaft and the PoUHscher Discurs vam Auf- und AbbUihm der 
StddU. In 1669 he published his Pkysiea siihterranea, and the 
same year was engaged with the count of Hanau in a scheme 
for settling a large territory between the Orinoco and the Amazon. 
Meanwhile he had been appointed physician to the elector of 
Bavaria; but in 1679 he was again in Vienna advising on the 
establishment of a silk factory and propounding schemes for a 
great company to trade with the Low Countries and for a canal 
to unite the Rhine and Danube. He then returned to Bavaria, 
and his absence bringing him into ill odour at Vienna, he 
complained of the incompetence of the council of commerce 
and dedicated a tract on trade (Commercien-Tractat) to the 
emperor Leopold. His Psyehosopkia followed, and “An inr 
vitation to a psychological community” {Einladmg tu einer 
psychologiicken Societal), for the realization of which Duke 
Gustavus Adolphus of Mccklenburg-Gustrow (d. 1695) offered 
him in 1674 a site in his duchy. The plan came to nothing, and 
next year Becher was again busy at Vienna, trying to transmute 
Danube sand into gold, and writing his Theses ckemicae veritatem 
transmutationis metallnrum evincentes. For some reason he 
incurred the disfavour of Zinzendorf and fled to Holland, where 
with the aid of tlie government he continued his experi¬ 
ments. Pursued even there by the resentment of his former 
patron, he crossed to England, whence he visited the mines of 
Scotland at the request of Prince Rupert. He afterwards went 
for the same purpose to Cornwall, where he spent a yt»r._ At 
the beginning of 1680 he presented a paper to the Royal Sodety, 
De nova tent ports dimetiendi ratione et accurata korolegiarunt 
construetione, in which he attempted to deprive Huygens of 
the honour of applying the pendulum to the measurement of 
time. The views of Becher on the composition of substances 
mark little essential advance, on those of the two preceding 
centuries, and the three elements or principles of salt, mercury 
and sulphur reappear as the vitrifkble, the mercurial and the 
combustible earths. When a substance was burnt he supposed 
that the last of these, the terra pinguis, was' liberated, and this 
conception is the basis on which G. E. Stahl founded his doctrine 
of “ phlogiston.” His ideas and experiments on the nature 
of minerals and other substances are voluminously set forth in 
his Physica Suhterranea (Frankfort, 1669); an edition of this, 
published at Leipzig in 1703, contains two supplements (Expm- 
mentum ckytnicuiH novunt and Dentonstratio Pkilosopkica), 
proving the truth and possiWlity of transmuting metals, Exprri- 
mentum novum ae curiosum de minora aeenaria perpetua, the 
paper on timepieces already mentioned and also Specimen 
Becherianum, a summary of his doctrines by Stahl, who in the 
preface acknowledges indebtedness to him in tlie words Btche- 
riana sunt quae profero. At Falmouth he wrote his Labaratorium 
portabile and at Truro the Alpkedtetum minerale. In 1682 he 
returned to London, where he wrote the Chemiseker GUiskshafen 
Oder grosse Coreeardans und CMection von 1300 Proeessen and 
died in October of the same ywr. . 

BSCHOANA, a South African people, forming a branch of the 
great Bantu-Negroid family. They occupy not only Bechuana- 
land, to which they havepven their name, and Basutoland, but 
ore the most numerous native race in the Orange River Colony 
and in the western and northern districts of the Transvaal It 
seems certain that thw reached their present home later than 
the Zata-Xosa [KaffkrJ p^les nho came down the east coast 
of the continent, but a is probable that they started on their 
southward jemney before the latter. It would appear that ^ 
fwenmnets of the movement were tiie Bakakhaci and Bakla, 
who were aobsequently reduced to the condition of serfs by the 
Inter afriwris, and who by intermingling to a certain extent with 
the aborigmea gave rare to the “Kalahari Bushmen” (see 


KaIiAHAKI Desert). The Bechuana family may beclaned In two 
great divisions, the western or Bechuana proper, and the eastern 
or Basuto. The Bedvuana proper consist of a large number of 
tribes, whose early history is extremely confused and involved 
owing to continual inter-tribJ wars and migrwtions,. durii* 
which many tribes were practicafly annihilated, l^irther roii" 
fusion was produced by snbsequemt marauding eatpeditiont 
by the coast “Kaffirs.” An ingenious attempt to toentangle 
the h%hiy complicated tribal movemente which took place in 
the early 19th century may be found in Stow’s Nati^ Raets 
of South Africa. One migration of particular interest calls for 
mention. In the early part of the 19th century a number of 
Basuto, led by the chief Sebituane, crossed the Zambezi near the 
Victoria Falls, and, under the name M^lolo, established a 
supremacy over the Barotse and neighbouring tribes on the upper 
portion of the river, imposing their language on the conqumd 
peoples. After the death of Sekeletu, Scbituane’a successor, 
the vassal tribes arose and exterminated their conquerors. Only 
a few escaped, whom Sekeletu had sent with David Livmffltone 
to the coast. These established themselves to the soutii 0® Lake 
Nyasa, where they are still to be found. Sesuto speech, however, 
still prevails in Barotscland. The chief Bechuana tribes were the 
Batlapin and Borolong (the last including the Baratlou, Batauttg, 
Barapulana and Baseleka), together witii the great Bakuena or 
Bakone people (including the Bahurutsi, Batlaru, Bamangwato, 
Batauana, Bangwaketse and Bakuena). The clans representing 
the southern Bakuena were in comparatively recent times 
welded together to form the Basuto nation, of which the founder 
was the chief Moshesh (see Basutoland). The Basuto have 
been not only influenced in certain cultural details (e.g. the form 
of their huts) by the neighbouring Zulu-Xosa [Kaffir] peoples, 
but have moreover received an infusion of their blood which 
has improved their physique. They are good riders and moke 
considerable use of their horses in war and the chase. 

The Bechuana, though not so tall as Kaffirs, average 5 ft. 6 in. 
in stature; they are of slender build and their mtatculature is 
but moderately developed except where a Kaffir strain is found. 
Their skin is of a reddish-brown or bronze cdour, and their 
features are fairly regular, though in all cases coarser than those 
of Europeans. One of their chief peculiarities lies in the fact 
that each tribe respects (usually) a particular animal, which the 
members of the tribe may not eat, and the killing of which, if 
necessary, must be accompanied by {Mofuse apolc^ies and 
followed by subsequent purification. Many of the tribes take 
their name from their siboko, as the animal in question is called ; 
e.g. the Batlapin, “ they of the fish ” ; Bakuena, “ they of the 
crocodile.” The siboko of the Barolong, who as a tribe are 
accomplished smiths, is not an animal but the metal iron; other 
tribes have adopted as their particular emblem respectively 
the sun, rain, dew, &c. Certain cereraiMes are perfeamed m 
honour of the tribal emblem, hence an inquiry as to the tribe 
of an individual is put in the form “ What do you dance ? ” 
In certain tribes the old and feeble and the sickly children were 
killed, and albinos and the deaf and dumb exposed those born 
blind were strangled, and if a mother died in childbirth Ae 
infant was buried alive-in the same grave. With the extension 
of British authority Aese practices were prohibited. Circum¬ 
cision is universally practised, though Acre is no fixed age for 
it. It is performed at puberty, when the boys we secluded for 
a period in tte bush. ITie operatkio is accompanied by whipping 
and even tortures. Girls at puberty must undergo trials of 
endurance, e.g. Ae holding of a bar of heated iron without crying 
out. The Bechuana inhabit, for tb« most P»rt> town* of con¬ 
siderable size, containing from 3000 to 40,000. Pditicafly they 
live under a tribal despotism limited by a council of elders, Ao 
chief seldom exercising his individual authority independently, 
though the extent of his power naturally dqiends mi his pencm- 
idity. They have Aeir public assemblies, but only when cir¬ 
cumstances, ehiofly in reference to war, require. Tbe$e are 
generally characterized by great freedom of speech, and .there 
w no interruption of Ae speaker. The chief gennally closes Ae 
meeting with a long speeA, referring to Ae snbjects which each 
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tpeaker has either supported or condemned, not forgetting to 
dear his own character of any imputation. These public 
assemblies are now, except in Basutoland, of very tare occur¬ 
rence. The dothing of the men consists of a leather bandage ; 
the women wear a akin apron, reaching to the knee, under 
which is a fringed girdle. Skin cloaks {kaross) are worn by both 
sexes, with the difierence that the male garment is distinguished 
by a collar. The hair is kept short for the most part; women 
shave the head, leaving a tuft on the crown which is plastered 
with fat and mrth, and adorned with Ijeads. Beads are worn, 
and various bracelets of iron, copper and brass. 

The Bechuana are mainly an agricultural people, the Bang- 
waketse and Bakuena excelling os cultivators. Cattle they 
possess, but these are used chiefly for the purpose of purchasing 
wives, especially among the Basuto. At the same time they are 
excellent craftsmen, and show no little skill in smelting and 
working iron and copper and the preparation of hides and 
pottery vessels. The most efficient smiths are the Barolong 
and Bama^wato (the latter were spared by the Matalwle chief 
Umsilikazi on this account); the Bangwaketse excel as potters, 
the Barolong as wood carvers, and the Bakuena as hut builders. 
The huts, with the exception of those of the Basuto who have 
adopted the Kaffir model, ore cylindrical, with clay-plastered 
walls and a conical roof of thatch. In spite of the constant 
tribal feuds dating from the beginning of the 19th century, the 
Bechuana cannot be classed as a warlike people, especially 
when they are compared with the Zulu. Their weapons consist 
of the throwing asiiegai, usually barbed, axes, daggers in carved 
sheaths, and, occasionally, bows and arrows, th6 last sometimes 
poisoned. Hide shields of a peculiar shape, resembling a 
depressed hour-glass, are found except among the Basuto, who 
use a somewhat different pattern. Ifunting usually takes the 
form of great drives organized in concert, and the game is driven 
by means of converging fences to a large pitfall or series of pits. 
Their religious beliefs are very vague ; tlrcy appear to recognize 
a somewhat indeterminate spirit of, mainly, evil tendencies, 
called Morimo. The plural form of this word, Barimo, is used 
of the manes of dead ancestors, to whom a varying amount of 
reverence is paid. There is universal belief in charms and 
witchcraft, and divination by means of dice is common. Witch¬ 
doctors, who are supposed to counteract evil magic, play a not 
insignificant part, and the magician who claims the power of 
making rain occupies a very important position, as might be 
expected among an agricultural people inhabiting a country 
where droughts are not infrequent They have a great dread 
of anything connected with death; when an old man is on the 
point of expiring, a net is thrown over him, and he is dragged 
from his hut by a hole in the waU, if possible before life is extinct. 
The dead are buried in a sitting position with their faces to 
the north, in which direction lies ^eir ancestral home. Under 
the influence of missionaries, however, large numbers of the 
Bechuana have become Christianized, and many of the customs 
mentioned are no longer practised. 

Polygamy is the rule, but, except in the case of chiefs, is not 
found to the same extent as among the Zulu-Xosa [Kaffirs]. 
The woman is purchased from her father, chiefly by means of 
cattle, though among the western Bechuana other articles are 
included, many of which become the property of the girl herself. 
The wives live in separate huts, and the first is given priority 
over those purchased subsequently. Chastity after marriage 
is the rule, and adultery and rape are severely punished, as 
offences against property. Cannibalism is found, but is rare 
and confined to certsun trib^. 

The Beiffiuana language, whidt belongs to the Bantu lin¬ 
guistic family, is copious, with but few s%ht dialectic differences, 
Sind is free fiom the Hottentot elements found in the Kaffir and 
Zulu tongues. The richness of the Ituiguage may be judged 
from the fact that, though oifly oral until reduced to writing by 
the missionaries, it has sufficed for the translation of the whole 
BiUe. 

BtBUOORAFHV.—O. "W. Stow, The Native Races of South Africa 
(London, 1903); Gustav Fritich, Die Eiug^otenen Sud-Afrihets 


(Breslau, 1872); Robert Mofiat, Missionary Labours and Sanies in 
Southern Africa (1842); David Livingstone, Missionan Travels and 
Researches in South Africa (London, 1837); J. C. MacGregor, Basuto 
Traditions (Cape Town, 1903). (T. A. J.) 

BECHUANALAND (a name given from its inhabitants, the 
Bechuana, qx.), a country of British South Africa occupying 
the central part of the vast tableland which stretches north to the 
Zambezi. It is bounded S. by the Orange river, N.E. and E. 
by Matabeleland, foe Transvaal and Orange River Colony, and 
W. and N. by German South-West Africa. Bechuanaland geo- 
gri^hically and ethnically enjoys almost complete unity, but 
politically it is divided as follows 

I. British Bechuanaland, since 1895 an int^ral part of C^ape 
Colony. Area, 51,424 sq. m. Pop. (1904) 84,210, of whom 
9276 were whites. 

II. The Bechuanaland Protectorate, foe northern part of 
the country, governed on the lines of a British crown colony. 
Area (estimated), 225,000 sq. ra. Pop. (1904) 120,776, of whom 
Europeans numbered 1004. The natives, in addition to the 
Bechuana tribes, include some thousands of Bushmen (Masarwa). 
Administratively attached to foe protectorate is the Tati con¬ 
cession, which covers 2500 sq. m. and forms geographically the 
south-west comer of Matabeleland. 

The Griqualand West province of Cape Colony belongs also 
geographicdly to Bechuanaland, and except in the Kimberley 
diamond mines region is still largely inhabited by Bechuana. 
(See Griqualand.) 

Physical Features. —The average height of foe tableland of 
which Bechuanaland consists is nearly 4000 ft. The surface is 
hilly and undulating with a general slope to the west, where foe 
level falls in considerable areas to litUe over 2000 ft. A laige 
part of the country is covered with grass or shrub, chiefly acacia. 
There is very little forest land. The western region, the Kalahari 
Desert {q.v.). is mainly arid, with a sandy soil, and is covered in 
part by dense bush. In the northern region are large marshy 
depressions, in which the water is often salt. The tet-known of 
these depressions, Ngami {q.v.), lies to the north-west and is 
the central point of an inland water system apparently in process 
of drying up. To the north-east and connected with Ngami 
by the Botletle river, is the great Makari-Kari salt pan, which 
also drains a vast extent of territory, receiving in foe rainy 
season a large volume of water. The marsh then becomes a 
great lake, the wfiter surface stretching beyond the horizon, 
while in the dry season a mirage is often seen. Tlie permanent 
marsh land covers a region 60 m. from south to north and from 
30 to 60 m. east to west. In foe south the rivers, such as foe 
Molopo and the Kuruman, drain towards the Orange. Other 
streams are tributaries of the Limpopo, which for some distance 
is the frontier between Bechuanaland and the Transvaal. 

The rivers of Bechuanaland are, with few exceptions, inter¬ 
mittent or lose themselves in the desert. It is evident, however, 
from foe extent of the beds of these streams and of others now 
permanently dry, and from remains of ancient forests, that at 
a former period foe country must have been abundantly watered. 
From the many cattle-folds and walls of defence scattered over 
the country, and ruins of ancient settlements, it is also evident 
that at that period stone-dykes were very common. The in¬ 
creasing dryness of the land is partly, perhaps largely, attribut¬ 
able to foe cutting down of timber trees both by natives and by 
whites, and to the custom of aimually burning the grass, which 
is destructive to young wood. 

Climate. —The climate is healthy and bracing, except in foe 
lower valleys along the river ba^ and in foe marsh land, 
where malarial fever is prevalent. Though in great part within 
foe tropics, foe heat is counteracted by the dryness of the air. 
Throughout foe year the nights are cool and refreshing; in 
winter foe cold at night is intense. In foe western regions the 
rainfall does not excera xo in. in foe year; in foe east foe average 
ramfidliss6m.andmplacesasmu<foas3oin. The rsuny season 
is foe summer months, November to April, but the rains are 
irregular, and, from foe causes abeody infficated, foe rainfall 
is steadily dedining. From Decembw to February violent 
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thunder and hail storms are experienced. In die winter or dry 
season there are occasional hea^ dust storms. 

Geology. —^The greater part of Bechuanaland is covered with 
superficial deposits consisting of the sands of the desert regions 
of the Kalahari and the alluvium and saliferous marls of the 
Okavango basin. The oldest rocks, granites, gneisses and 
sdiistose sandstones, the. Ngami 'series, rise to the surface in 
the east and south-east and doubtless immediately underlie much 
of the sand areas. A sandstone found in the neighbourhood of 
Palapye is considered to be the equivalent of &>e Waterberg 
formation of the Transvaal. The Karroo formation and associate 
dolerites {Loalemandflsiein) occur in the same region. A deposit 
of sinter and a calcareous sandstone, known as the Kalaliari 
Kalk, considered by Dr Passarge to be of Miocene age, overlies 
a sandstone and curious breccia {Bolletle Schnichten). These 
deposits are held by Passarge to indicate Tertiary desert con¬ 
ditions, to which the basin of the Zambezi is slowly reverting. 

Fauna. —Until towards the close of the rgth century Bcchuana- 
land alrounded in big game, and the Kalahari is still the home 
of the lion, leopard, hyena, jackal, elephant, hippopotamus, 
rhinoceros, buffalo, antelope of many species, ostrich and even 
the giraffe. Venomous reptiles, e.g. puff-adders and cobras, are 
met with, enormous frogs are common, and walking and flying 
locusts, mosquitoes, white ants, flying beetles, scorpions, spidepi 
and tarantulas are very numerous. The crocodile is found in 
some of the rivers. Many of the rivers are well stocked with 
fish. In those containing water in the rainy season only, the fish 
preserve life when the bed is dry by burrowing dcc^y in the 
ooze before it hardens. The principal fish are the baba or cat-fish 
(clarias sp.) and the yellow-fish, both of which attain considerable 
size. Bustards (the great kori and the koorhaan) are common. 

Flora. —In the eastern district are stretches of grass land, both 
sweet and sour veld. In the “ bush ” are found tufts of tall 
coarse grass with the space between bare or covered with herb¬ 
aceous creepers or water-bearing tubers. A common creeper 
is one bearing a small scarlet cucumber, and a species of water¬ 
melon called isoma is also abundant. Of the melon and cucumber 
there are both bitter and sweet varieties. Besides the grass and 
the creepers the bush is made up of berry-yielding bushes (some 
of the bushes being rich in aromatic resinous matter), the wait-a- 
hit thorn \nd white thomed mimosa. The indigo and cotton 
plants grow wild. Among the rare big trees--found diiefly 
in the north-east—are baobab and palmyra and certain fruit 
trees, one bearing a pink plum. There are remains of ancient 
forests consisting of wild olive trees and the camel thorn, near 
which grows the ngolttane, a plant with a profusion of fine, 
strongly scented yellow flowers. 

Chief Towns. —The chief town in southern Bechuanaland, i.e. 
the part incorporated in Cape Colony, is Mafeking (?.».), near 
the headwaters of the Molopo river. It is the headquarters of 
the Barolong tribe, and although within the Cape border is the 
seat of the ^ministration of &e protectorate. Vrybuig (pop., 
1904. 2985), founded by Boer filibusters in tSSz, and Taungs, 
are towns on the railway between Kimberley and Mafeking. 
Taungs has some 22,000 inhabitants, being fte chirf kraal of 
the Batlapin tribe. About 7 m. south of Vryburg, at Tiger Kloof, 
is an Industrial Training Institute for imtives founded, jn 1904 
by the London Missionary Society. Upington (2508) on the north 
bank of the Orange, an agricultural centre, is the chief town 
in Gordonia, the western division of southern Bechuanaland. 
Kuruman (?.».) is a native town near the source of the Kuruman 
river, 85 m. south-west of Vryburg. It has been the scene of 
missionary labours since the early years of the xgth century. 
North of Mafeking on &e railway to Bulawayo are the small 
towns of Gaberones and Frandstown. The l^t named is the 
chief townsh^ in the Ihti concession, the centre of a gold-mining 
region, and the most important white settlement in the pro¬ 
tectorate. Berides these places there aw five or six huge native 
towns, eswh the headquarters of a distinct tribe. ‘Die most 
im p or tant is Seiowe, with over 20,000 inhabitants, the capital of 
the Bomaiigwato, founded by the chief Khama in 1903. It is 
aheut’ 250 m. nor^ north-east tA Mafdcing, and took the place of 


the abandoned capital Palapye, which in its turn t«d succeeded 
Shoshong. The chief centre in the western Kalahari is Lnhututu. 

AgrteuUure and TraAf—The soil is very fertile, and if properly 
irrigated would yield abundant harvests. Unirrigated land laid 
under wheat by the natives is said to yield twelve bushds m 
acre. Cereals are grown in many of the river valleys. Mai» 
and millet are the chief crops. Hie wealth of the Bechuona 
consists principally in their cattle, which they tend with great 
care, showing a shrewd discrimination in the choice of pasture 
suited to oxen, sheep and goats. Water can usually liepbtained 
all the year round by sinking wells from 20 to 30 ft. deep. TTie 
“ sweet veld ” is specially suitable to cattle, and the finer shorter 
gross which succeeds it affords pasturage for sheep. 

Gold mines are worked in the Tati district, the first disroveries 
having been made there in 1864. There are |;old bearing quartz 
reefs at Madibi, near Mafeking, where mining b^n in 1906. 
Diamonds have been found near Vrybuig. The existence Of coal 
near Palapye about 60 ft. below the surface has been proved. 
The coal, however, is not mined, and much of the destruction of 
timber in southern Bechuanaland was caused by the demand for 
fiiel for Kimberley. Copper ore has been found near Frandstown, 
Formerly there was a trade in ostrich feathers and ivory ; but 
this has ceased, and the chief trade has since consisted in supply¬ 
ing the natives with European goods in exchange for cattle, 
hides, the skins and horns of game, firewood and fencing poles, 
and in forwarding goods north and south. The protectorate is a 
member of the South African Customs Union. The value of the 
goods imported into the protectorate in 1906 was £118,322 ; the 
value of the exports was £77,736. The sale of spirits to natives Is 
forbidden. 

Communications. —As the great highway from Cape Colony to 
the north, Bechuanaland has been described as the " Suez canal 
of South Africa.” The trunk railway from Cape Town to the 
Victoria Falls traverses the eastern edge of Bechuanaland 
throughout its length. The railway enters the country at 
Fourteen Streams, 695 m. from Cape Town, and at Ramaquabane, 
584 m. farther north, crosses into Rhodesia. The old trade route 
to Bulawayo, which skirts the eastern edge of the Kalahari, is 
now rarely used. Wagon tracks lead to Ngami, 320 m. N.W. 
from Palapye Road Station, and to all the settlements. From 
the scarcity of water on the main routes through the Kalahari 
these roads are known as “ the thirsts ” ; along some of them 
wells have been sunk by the administration. 

Government. —^The protectorate is administered by a resident 
commissioner, responsible to the high commissioner for South 
Africa. Legislation is enacted by proclamations in the name of 
the high commissioner. Order is maintained by a small force of 
scmi-i^tary police recruited in Basutoland and officered by 
Europeans. Revenue is obtained mostly from customs and a hut 
tax, while the chief items of expenditure have been the police 
force and a subsidy of £20,000 per annum towards the cost of the 
railway, a liability which terminated in the year 1908. The 
average annual revenue for the five years ending the 3i5t of March 
1906 was£3o,074; theaverage annual expenditure during the same 
period was £80,114., There wno public debt, the annual deficiency 
being made good by a grant-in-aid from the imperial exchequer. 
The tritol orgam'zation of the Bechuana is maintained, and 
native laws and customs, with certain modifications, are U{fl>e 1 d. 

History. —Bechuanaland was visited by Europeans tenvards 
die close of the i8th century. The generally peaceful dispodtion 
of the tribes rendered the opening up of the country 
comparatively easy. The first regular expedition to 
penetrate far inland was in i8ei«i8o2, when John 
(afterwards Sir Tohn) Truter, of the Cape judicial bench, and 
William Somervule—an army physician and afterwards husband 
of Mary Somerville—were sent to the Bechuana tribes to buy 
cattle. Hie London Missionary Society established stations in 
what is now Griqualand West in 1803, and in r8i8 the station of 
Kuruman, in Bechuanaland proper, was founded. In the mam- 
time M. H. K. lichtenstem (1804) and W. J. Burdielt (181 1-1812}, 
both distinguished naturalists, and other explorers, had made 
familiar the gwieral ehosaeteristics of the southern part of the 
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coimtry. The Rev. John Campbell, one of the founders of the 
BiUe Society, alio traveltod in southern Bechuunaland and the 
adjoining districts in zSi3>j8i 4 and 1819-1821, adding con- 
aiderably to the knowledge of the river systems. About iSt; 
Mosiiikatze, the founder of the Matabele nation, fleeing from the 
wrath of Chaka, the Zulu king, began his career of conquest, 
during which be ravaged a great part of Bechuanaland and 
enrolled large num^rs of Ber^uana in liis armies. KvcntuaUy 
the Matab^ settled to the north-east in the country which 
afterwards beefe their name. In 1821 Robert Moffat arrived at 
Kuruman as agent of the london Missionary Society, and made 
it his headquarters for fifty years. Largely as the result of the 
work of Moffat (who reduced the Bechuana tongue to writing), 
and of other missionaries, the Bechuana advanced notably in 
civilisation. Thr arrival of Jlavid Livingstone in 1841 marked 
the beginning of the systematic exploration of the northern 
regions. His travels, and those of C. J. Andersson (1853-1858) 
and others, covered almost every part of the country hitherto un¬ 
known. In 1864 Karl Mauch discovered gold in the Tati district. 

At tile time of the first contact of the Bechuana with white men 
the Cape government was the only civilised authority in South 
Africa; and from this cause, and the circumstance 
■Mnmirft missionaries who lived among and exercised 

mtat. ' Ffeat influence over them were of British nationality, 
the connexion between Bechuanaland and the Cape 
became close. As early as 1836 an act was passed extending the 
jurisdiction of the Cape courts in certain cases as for north as 25“ 

S. —a limit which included the southern part of Bechuanaland. 
Although under strong British influence the country was never¬ 
theless ruled ljy its own chiefs, among whom the bc.st-known in 
the middle of the 19th century were Montsioa, chief of the 
Bar^ong, and Sechele, chief of the Bakwena and the friend of 
Livingstone. At this period the Transvaal Boers were in a very 
unsettled state, and those living in the western districts showed 
a marked inclination to encroach upon the lands of the Bechuana. 
In 1852 Great Britain by the Sand river convention acknowledged 
the independence of the Transvaal. Save the Vaal river no 
frontier was indicated, and “ boasting,” writes Livingstone in his 
Mimomry Trmtls, “ that the English had given up all the 
blacks into their power . . . tlicy (the Boers) assaulted the 
Bakwains ” (Bakwena). 

With this event the political history of Bechuanaland may be 
said to have begun. Not only was .Sechele attacked at his 
capital Kolubeng, emd the European stores and Livingstone’s 
house there loot^, but the Boers stopped a trader named M'Cabe 
from going northward. Again to quote Livingstone, “The 
Boers resolved to shut up the interior and I determined to open 
the country.” In 1858 the Boers told the missionaries that 
they must not go north without their (the Boers’) consent. 
Moi^t complained to Sir George Grey, the governor of Cape 
Colony, through whose intervention the molestation by Transvaal 
Boers of British subjects in their passage through Bechuanaland 
was slopped. At a later date (1865) the Boers tried to raise 
taxes from the Barulong, but without success, a commando sent 
against them in 1868 being driven off by .Montsioa’s brother 
Moloma. Tins led to a protest (in 1870) from Montsioa, which 
he lodged with a landdrust at Potchefstroom in the Transvaal, 
threatening to submit tlie matter to the British high commis¬ 
sioner if any further attempt at taxation were made on the part 
of the Boers. The Boers then resorted to cajolery, and at a 
meeting held in August 1870, at which President Pretorius and 
Pltui^ Kruger represented the Transvaal, invited the Barokutg 
to Join tlieir territories with |)i>tt of tbetpepuldic, in order to save 
them from becoming British. Montsioa’s reply wee short; “No 
one ever spanned-in an ass with an ox in one yoke.” In the 
following year the claims of the Boers, the Barolong, and other 
tribes were submitted to the arbitration of. R. W. Keate, lieu- 
tenant-governw of Natal, and his award ideoed Montsioa's 
territory outside the limits of the Transvaal. This attempt of 
the Boers to gain possession of Bechuanaland having faded. 

T. F. Burgers,the presidentof the Transvaal in i87a,endMtvoured 
to rqdace Montsioa as chief of the Barolong by Moshette, whom 


he declared to be the rightful ruler and paramount chief of that 
people. The attacks of the Boers at length became so unbearable 
that Montsioa in 1874 made a request to the British authorities 
to be taken under tlieir protection. In formulating this appeal 
he declared that when Boers were at wax with Mosilikatze, 
chief of the Matabele, he had aided them on the solemn under¬ 
standing that they were to respect liis boundaries. This promise 
they had broken. Khama, chief of the Bamangwato in northern 
Bechuanaland, wrote in August 1876 to Sir Henry Wkly 
making an appeal similar to that sent by the Barolong. The 
letter contained the following significant passages: 

“ I write to you, Sir Henry, in order that your queen may 
pre.serve for me my country, it being in her hands. The l^ers are 
coming into it, and 1 do not like them.” ” Their actions are cruel 
among us black people. We arc Uke tvwney, they sell us and our 
children.” " I ask Her Majesty to defend me, as she defends all her 
people. There an.' three things which distress me very much— 
war, selling people, and drink. All those things I shall find in the 
Boers, and it is thefse things which destroy people to make an end 
of them in the country. The custom of tiw Boers has always Ix^en 
to cause people to be sold, and to-day they are still selling people." 

The statements of Khama in this letter do not appear to have 
Iteen exaggerated. The testimony of Livingstone confirms them, 
and even a Dutch clergyman, writing in 1869, described the 
sy.stem of apprenticeship of natives which obtained among the 
Boers “ as slavciy in the fullest sense of the word.” These 
representations on the part of the Barolong, and the Bamang¬ 
wato under Khama, supported by the representations of Cape 
politicians, led in 1878 to the military occupation of southern 
Bechuanaland liy a Britisli force under Colonel (afterwards 
General Sir Charles) Warren. A small police force continued 
to occupy the district until April 1881, but, ignoring the wishes 
of the fiechuana and the recommendations of Sir Bartlc Frere 
(then high commissioner), the home government refused to take 
the country under British protection. On the withdrawal of 
the fiolice, southern Bechuanaland fell into a state of anarchy, 
nor did the fixing (on paper) of the frontier between it and the 
Transvaal by the Pretoria convention of August 1881 have any 
beneficial effect. There was fighting between Montsioa and 
Moshette, while Maasow, a Batlapin chief, invited the aid of the 
Boers against Mankoroane, who claimed to be paramount chief 
of the Batlapin. The Transvaal War of that date offered oppor¬ 
tunities to the freebooting Boers of the west which were not to 
be lost. At this time the British, wearied of South African 
troubles, were disinclined to respond to native appeals for help. 
Consequently the Boers proceeded without let or 
hindrance with their conquest and annexation of 
territory. In 1882 they set up the republic of Stella- aatiua. 
land, with Vryburg as its capital, and forthwith 
proceeded to set up the republic of Goshen, farther north, in 
spite of the protests of Montsioa, and established a small town 
called Rooi Grond as capital. They then summoned Montsioa 
to quit the territory. The efforts of the British authorities at 
this period (1882-1883) to bring about a satisfactory settlement 
were feeble and futile, and fighting continued until peace was 
made entirely on Boer lines. The Transvaal government was 
to have suprane f^er, and to be the final arbiter in case of 
future quarrels arising among tiie native chiefs. This agreement, 
arrived at without any reference to the British government, was 
a breach of the Pretom convention, and led to an intimation on 
the part of Great Britain that she could not recognize the new 
republics. In South Africa, as well as in England, strung feeling 
was aroused by tills act of aggression. Unless steps were taken 
at once, the whole of Bechua^and m^ht be permanently lost, 
while German territory on the west might re^ily be extended 
to join with that of the Boers. In the London convention of 
February 1884, conceded by Lord Deihy in xeeponse to the 
overtures of Boer delegates, the Transvaal boundaries were 
again defined, part of eastern Bediuanaland being included hi 
&)er territory, In spite of the conventkm the Boers remained 
in SteUaland andiGotiben—which were west of the new Transvaal 
frontier, and in April 1884 tiie Rev. John Mackenzie, 'who had 
succeed^ Liviogatane, was tent to. 4 he coontzy to arrange 
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matters. He found very little difficulty in negotiating with the 
various Bechuana chiefs, .but with tte Boers he was sot so 
successful. In Goshen the Boers defied his authority, while 
in Stellaland only a half-hearted acceptance of it wa.s given. 
At the insunce of the new Cape government, formed in May 
and under control of the Afrikander Bond, Mackenzie, who was 
accused of being too “ pro*Bechuana ” and who had been refused 
the help of any armed force, was recalled on the 30th of July by 
the high commissioner. Sir Hercules Robinson. In hw place 
Cecil Rhodes, then leader of the Opposition in the Cape parlia¬ 
ment, was sent to Bechuanaland. 

Rhodes’s mission was attended with great difficulty. British 
prestige after the disastrous Boer War of 1881 was at a very low 
Biioau' realized that he could not count on any 

minion! ^^five help from the imperial or colonial authorities. 

He adopted a tone of conciliation, and decided that 
the Stellaland republic should remain under a sort of British 
suzerainty. But in Goshen the B(H‘rs would let him do nothing. 
Commandant P. J. Jnubert, after meeting him at Root Grond, 
entered the country and attacked Montsioa. Rhodes then left 
under protest, declaring that the Boers were making war against 
Great Britain. The Boers now (10th of September) proclaimed 
the country under Transvaal protection. This was a breach of 
the London convention, and President Kruger explained that 
the steps had been taken in the “ interests of humanity.” 
^ Indignant protest in Cape Town and throughout 

oxfiMthm. South Africa, as well as England, led to the despatch 
in October 1884 of the Warren expedition, 111^011 was 
sent out by the British government to remove the filibliters, to 
bring about [teace in the country, and to hold it until further 
measures were decided upon. Before Sir Charles Warren 
reached Africa, Sir Thomas Upington, the Cbpe premier, and 
Sir Gordon Sprigg, tlie treasurer-general, went to Bechuanaland 
and arranged a “ settlement ” which would have left the Boer 
filibusters in possession, but the imperial government refused 
to take notice of this “ settlement,” Public opinion throughout 
Great Britain was too strong to be ignored. The limit of con¬ 
cessions to the Boers had been reached, and Sir Charles Warren's 
force—4l>oo strong—had reached the Vaal river in January 1885. 
On the 22nd of January Kruger met Warren at tlie Modder 
river, and endeavoured to stop him from proceeding farther, 
saying that he would be responsible for keeping order in the 
country. Warren, however, continued his march, and witliout 
firing a shot broke up the republics of Stellaland and Goshen. 
Bechuanaland was formally taken under British protection 
(30th of September 1885), end the sphere of British influence 
was declared to extend N. to 22° S. and W. to 20° E. (which last- 
mentioned line marks the eastern limit of German South-West 
Africa). 

The natives cheerfully accepted this new departure in British 
policy, and from this time forward Khama’s eountay was known 
as the British protectorate of Bechuanaland. That portion 
lying to th6 south of the Molopo river was described as British 
!^chuanaland, and was constituted a crown colony. In 1891 
the northern frontier of the protectorate was extended 
to its present boundaries, and the whole of it placed 
under the administration of a resident commissioner, 
a protest being made at the time by the British South 
Africa Company on the ground that the protectorate was 
included in ffie aphere of their charter. Under the able adminis¬ 
tration '(1885-1^5) Sir Sidney ffiiippard {g.v.) peace was 
maintmned among the nntiveg, who have shown great loyalty 
to British rule. 

The history of the country shows how much has been due to 
the efiorts of men fiko Lavingstone, Mackenzie and Rhodes. Jt 
is quite clear that bad they not represented the true state of 
to the authori^ the w^le of this territory would have 
graduafiy been airbed by the Boers, until they had effected a 
isnioR.w^ (the Genmans on the west. The great road to the 
north would Ithas have been effectually shut against trade and 
British ^cekMUotion. With regard to the pMcjie effect of 
misswnaey influence i^oa the natives, opinion will always 
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remain divided. But Livingstone, who was not only a mis^ 
sionary hut also an enlightened traveler, stated that a consider¬ 
able amount of benefit had been conferred upew the native 
races by missionary teaching. Livingstone was a great advocate 
of the pridiibition of alcohol among the natives, and that policy 
was always adhered M by Khama. 

^ 1891 the South African Customs Uniim was extended to 
British Bechuanaland, and in 1895 the countiy was annexed to 
Cape Colony, At the same time it was provisionally anwnged 
that the Bechuanaland protectorate should pass under the 
administration of the British South Africa Coinpany.(8ee Rho- 
dbsia). Khama and two other Bechuana chiefs came to 
England and protested against this arrangement. The result was 
that their territories and those of other petty chiefs lying to the 
north of the Molopo were made native reserves, into which the 
importation of alcohol w is forbidden. A British resident officer 
was to be appointed to each of the reserves. A stipufetion, 
however, was made with these chiefs that a strip of country 
sufficient for the purposes of a railway to Matabeleland should be 
conceded to the Chartered Company. In December 1895 the 
occurrence of the Jameson Raid, which started from these 
territories, prevented the completion of negotiations, and the 
administration of the protectorate remained in the hands of the 
imperial government. The administratirm, besides fostering the 
scanty material resources of the country, aids the missionaties in 
their endeavours to raise the Bechuanas in the scale of civilization. 
The results are full of encouragement. The natives proved 
staunch to the British connexion during the war of 189^1902, 
and Khama and other chiefs gave help by providing transport. 
Anxiety was caused on the western frontier during the German 
campaigns against the Hottentots and Herero (1903-1908), many 
natives seeking refuge in the protectorate. A dispute concerning 
the chieftainship of theBatawana in theNgami district threatened 
trouble in 1906, but was brought to a peaceful issue. The 
Bechuana were entirely unaffected by the Kaffir rebellion in 
Natal. 

Biui.ioouArHy.- Of early works the most valuable arc David 
Livingstone. MiasioHary Travals in South Africa (London, 1837); 
Kobort Mo&t, Miaaionary Labours and Settua in Soulhem Af^a 
(Ixmdon, 1&1.2); J. Campbell, Travela in South Africa (London, 
1815), Travela a Second Journey , , , (2 vols., London, 1822) : 
and A. A. Anderson, Twenty-five Years in a Waggon in the Gold 
Regions of Africa, vol. i. (London, 1887). See also J. D. Hepburn, 
Twenty Years t'H Khama's Country (Ixmdon, 1895); S. Paasarae’s 
Die Kalahari (Berlin, 1004) deals chiefly with geological and alUed 
questions; Jolin Mackenzie's Austral Africa. Losing it or Ruling it 
(London, 1887); John Mackenzie, a biography by w. D. Mackenzie 
(London, igoz); and the article " Bechuanaland " bySirS. Shipperd 
in British Africa (London, 1899), give the story of the beginnlags of 
British rule in the protootorat^ Of larger worka dealing imcUlentally 
with Bechuanaland consult G. M. Tbeal’a History of South Africa : 
E. A, Pratt's Leading Points in South African History (London. 
1900); and Cecil Rhodes, His Political Life and Spetches, by Vindex 
(London, igoo). See also the Statistical Register, Cupa of Good Hope, 
issued yearly at Cape Town, and the Annual Report, Btchumaland 
Protectorate, issued by the Colonial OlTice, London. 

(F, R. C.; A. P. H.) 

BECK, CHRIS 1 MH DANIEL (1757-1832), German philolqgist, 
historian, theologian and antiquarian, one of the . most learned 
men of his time, was botji at Leipzig on the 22nd of January 
1757. He studied at Leipzig University, where he was appointed 
(1785) professor of Gre^ and Latin literature. This wst he 
resigned in iStp in order to take up the professorship of history, 
but resumed it in 1825. He also had the manegement of the 
university library, was director of the institute for the deaf and 
dumb, and filled many educational and municipal offices. In 
1764 he founded a philologici^ socitt^, which grew into a philp- 
i^cal seminary, superintended by him until his death. In 18^ 
be was made a Hofrath by tiie king of Saxony, end in 1820 « 
kn^ht of the civil order of merit His pbilowcal lectures, in 
which grammar and criticism weie suborffinatedto histm, 
largely attended by hearers from all parts of Germ^y. jb(e died 
at Leipzig on the 23tb of December 1832. He edited m fHto^r 
of clinical authomi P^de Mtttwvanus (1783L Pindar,,4nd riM 
Scixdia <i792-ij9i5), Ariattg ih apet fwitb othere,' 1,794, Stfi.% 
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Euripides (1778-1788), Apollonius Rhodius (1797), Denwsthmes 
De Pace (17^), Plato (i8i3-i8t9), Cicero (1795-1807), Titus 
Calpumius Siculus (1S03). He translated Ferguson’s Fall ef the 
Roman Republic and Goldsmith’s History oj Greece, and added 
two volumes to Bauer’s Thucydides. He also wrote on theo¬ 
logical and historical subjects, and edited philological and 
Ubliographical journals. He possessed a large and valuable 
library of 24,000 volumes. 

See Nobbc, Vila C. D. Beckii (1837) : and G. Hermann, Opuscula, 
V. 31a. 

BBOK (or Bekk), DAVID (1621-1656), Dutch portrait-painter, 
was bom at Amluim in Guelderland. He was trained by Van 
Dyck, from whom be acquired the fine manner of pencilling and 
sweet style of colouring peculiar to that great master. He 
possessed likewise that freedom of hand and readiness, or rather 
rapidity of execution, for which Van Dyck was so remarkable, 
insompeh that wtien King Charles 1 . observed tlte expeditious 
manner of Beck’s punting, he exclaimed, “ Faith ! Beck, I 
believe you could paint riding post.” He was appointed portrait- 
painter and chamberlain to Queen Christina of Sweden, and he 
executed portraits of most of the sovereigns of Europe to adorn 
her gallery. His death at the Hague was suspected of being due 
to poisoning. 

BBOK, JAKOB SHOIBHUND (1761-1840), German philosopher, 
was bora at Ihinzig in 1761. ^ucated at Konigsbeig, he be¬ 
came professor of philosophy first at Halle (1791-1799) and then 
at Rostock. He devoted himself to criticism and explanation 
of the doctrine of Kant, and in 1793 published the Erlauternder 
Auszug BUS Kants kriiischen Schriflen, which has been widely 
used as a compendium of Kantian doctrine. He endeavoured to 
explain away certain of the contradictions which are found in 
Kant’s system by saying tliat much of the language is used in 
a popular sense for the sake of intelligibility, e.g. where Kant 
attributes to things - in - themselves an existence under the 
conditions of time, space and causality, and yet hdds that they 
furnish the material of our apprehensions. Beck maintains that 
the real meaning of Kant’s theory is idealism ; that of objects 
outside the domain of consciousness, knowledge is impossible, 
and hence that nothing positive remains when we have removed 
the subjective element. Matter is deduced by the “ original 
synthesis.” Similarly, the idea of God is a symbolical representa¬ 
tion of the voice of conscience guiding from within. The value of 
Beck’s exegesis has been to a great extent overlooked owing to 
the greater attention given to the work of Fichte. Beside the 
three vedumes of the Erlauternder Auszug, he published the 
Grundrissder krii. PhUosofAie (1796), containing an interpreta¬ 
tion of the Kantian Kritik in the manner of Salomon Maimon. 

See Ueberweg, Grundriss der Cesek. der Philos, der Neueeit : 
Dilthoy in the Archiv fUr Geschichle der Philos., vol. ii. (1880). pf>. 
S91-650. For Bock's letters to Kant, see R. Rekke, Aus Kants 
Brie/wschsel (KOoigsberg. 1883). 

BBOKBNHAll, an urban district in the Sevenoaks parlia¬ 
mentary division of Kent, Emland, to m. S.S.E. of London 
by the South Eastern & Chatham railway. Pop. (1881) 
t3>04S : (*901) ^6,331. It is a long straggling parish extending 
from the western tower of the Crystal Palace almost to the south 
end of Bromley, and contains the residential suburb of Short- 
lands. Its rapid increase in si7.e in the last decade of the igth 
century was owing to the popularity which it attained as a place 
of residence for London business men. It retains, however, 
some of its rural character, and has wide thoroughfares and 
many handsome residences standing in extensive grounds. 
Kine William IV.’s Naval Asylum was endowed by Queen 
Adfhude for is widows of^aval offiem. The chunh of St 
Georm was built in 1866 on the site of an ancient Perpendicular 
church. Some 16th-century brasses, an altar tomb and a piscina 
were removed hither from the old church. The tower of the 
church was competed in 1903, and furnished with two bells in 
memory of Cecil Rhodes, in edition to the old bells, one of which 
dates from 16 24. 

BBOKBR, JiUMSlCB (1770-1822), German actor, whose 
real name was BLUisBtmtAL, was hom at Berlin. He obtained, 
while quite a young man, an appemtment in the court theatre 


at Weimar, at that time under Goethe's auspices. The poet 
recognized his talent, appointed him stage-manager, entrusted 
him with several of the leading roles in his dramas and consulted 
him in all matters connected with the staging of his plays. 
For many years Becker was the favourite of the Weimar stage, 
and although he was at his best in comedy, he played, to Goethe’s 
great satisfurion, Vansen in Egmont, and was also seen to great 
advantage in the leading parts of several of Schiller’s plays; 
notably Burleigh in Maria Stuart, Karl Moor in Die K&uber, 
and Antonio in Torquato Tasso. Becker left Weimar in the 
spring of 1809, played for a short time at Hamburg (under 
SchrMer) and at Breslau, and then began a wandering life, 
now joining travelling companies, now filaying at provincial 
theatres. Broken in health and ruined in fortune he returned 
in 1820 to Weimar, where he was again cordially received by 
Goethe, who reinstated him at the theatre. After playing 
for two short years with indifferent success, he died at Weimar 
in 1822. 

Becker wa.s twice married. His first wife, CiiRis'nANE Luise 
Amame Becker (1778-1797), was the daughter of a theatrical 
manager and dramatic poet, Johann Christian Neumann, and 
made her first stage appearan(% in 1787 at Weimar. Here she 
received some training from Goethe and from Corona Schroter, 
the singer, and her beauty and charm made her the favourite 
both of court and public. She married Heinrich Becker in 1793. 
She died on the 22nd of September 1797. Her last part was lliat 
of Euphrosyne in tlie opera Das Petermannehen, and it is under, 
this naA that Goethe immortalized her in a poem which first 
appearea in Schiller’s Musen Almanack of 1799. 

BECKER, WILHELM ADOLF (1796-1846), German da.ssical 
archaeologist, was bom at Dresden. At first destined for a com¬ 
mercial life, he was in 1812 sent to the celebrated school at 
Pforta. In 1816 he entered the university of Leipzig, where he 
studied under Beck and Hermann. After holding subordinate 
posts at Zerbst and Meissen, he was in 1842 appointed professor 
of archaeolcgy at Leipzig. He died at Meissen on the 30th of 
September 1846. The works by which Becker is most widely 
known are the Callus or Romische Scenen aus der Zeit Augusts 
(1838, new ed. by G 611 , 1880-1882), and the Charicles or Bilder 
allgriechiseher Sille (1840, new ed. by Gdll, 1877-1878). These 
two books, which have been translated into English by Frederick 
Metcalfe, contain a very interesting description of the everyday 
life of the ancient Greeks and Romans, in the form of a romance. 
The notes and appendixes are valuable. More important is the 
great Handbuch der rom. Alterthiimer (1843-1868), completed 
lifter Becker’s death by Marquardt and Mommsen. Becker’s 
treatises De Comicis Rotnanorum Fabulis (1837), De Romae 
Veteris Muris atque Portis (1842), Die romische Topopraphie 
in Rom (1844), and Zur romischen Topographic (1845) may also 
be mention^. 

BEOKET, ’THOMAS (c. 1118-1170), by his contemporaries 
more commonly called Thomas of London, English chancellor 
and archbishop of Canterbury under Henry II., was bora about 
the year 1118 in London. His mother was a native of Caen; 
his father, who came of a family of small Norman landowners, 
had been a citizen of Rouen, but migrated to London before the 
Wrth of Thomas, and held at one time the dignified office of port¬ 
reeve, although he ended his life in straitened circumstances. 
The young Thomas received an excellent education. At the 
age of ten ne was put to school with the canons of Merton priory 
in Surrey . Later he spent some time in the schools of London, 
which enjoyed at that time a high reputation, and finally studied 
theology at Paris. Returning at the age of twenty-two he was 
compelled, through the misfortunes of his parents, to become 
a notary in the service of a wealthy kinsman, Osbert Huit Deniers, 
who was of some importance in London politics. About 1142 
a family friend brought Thomas under the notice of Archbish^ 
Theobald, of whose household he at once became an imnate. 
He accompanied the primate to Rome in 1143, and also to the 
council of Reims (1248), which Theobsdd attended in defiance of 
a prohibition from the king. It appears to hatte been at some 
time between the-dates of these'two...iourii^ that he visited 
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Bologna and Auxerre,' and began those studies in the canon law 
to which be was in no small degree indebted for his sub^uent 
advancement and misfortunes. Although the bent of his mind 
was legal, he never made himself an expert jurist; but he had 
the art of turning his knowledge, such as it was, to excellent 
account. In 1151 he was sent to Rome by the archbishop with 
instructions to dissuade the Curia from sanctioning the coronation 
of Stephen’s eldest son Eustace. It is said that Thomas distin¬ 
guished himself by the ability with which he executed his 
commission ; in any case it gave him a claim on the gratitude of 
the Angevin party which was not forgotten. In 1154 he was 
promoted to be archdeacon of Canterbury, after first taking 
deacon’s orders. In the following year Henry II., at the primate’s 
recommendation, bestowed on him the important office of 
chancellor. In this capacity Thomas controlled the issue of 
royal writs and the distribution of ecclesiastical patronage; 
but it was more important for his future that he had ample 
opixirtunities of exercising his personal fascination upon a prince 
who was comparatively inexperienced, and thirteen or fourteen 
years his junior. He became Henry’s bosom friend and was con¬ 
sulted in all affairs of state. It had been the hope of Theobald j 
that Becket’s influence would be exercised to support the ex¬ 
tensive privileges which the Church had wrested from Stephen. 
But the chancellor, although preserving friendly relations with 
his old patron, subordinated the interests of the Church to those 
of his new master. Under his administration the Church was 
severely taxed for the prosecution of Henry’s fore^ wars; 
and the chancellor incurred the reproach “ of plungini^s sword 
into the bowels of his mother.” Like Wolsey he identified him¬ 
self with the military aspirations of his sovereign. It was 
Thomas who organized the Toulouse campaign of 1159; even 
in the field he made himself conspicuous by commanding a 
company of knights, directing the work of devastation, md 
superintending the conduct of the war after the king had with- 
drawB his presence from the camp. When tliere was war with 
Fran* ujinn the Norman border, the chancellor acted as Henry’s 
representative; and on one occasion engaged in single combat 
and unhorsed a Frencli knight of reputation. Later it fell to 
his part to arrange the terms of jjeace with France. He dis¬ 
charged the duties of an envoy with equal magnificence and 
dexterity ; the treaty of May j 160, which put an end to the war, 
was of his making. 

In 1162 he was transferred to a new sphere of action. Henry 
bestowed on him the see of Canterbury, left vacant by the 
death of Theobald. The appointment caused some murmurs; 
since Becket, at the time when it was made, was still a simple 
deacon. But it had been desired by .Theobald as the one means 
of averting an attack on clerical privileges which had been 
impending almost since the accession of Henry 11 .; and the 
bishops accepted it in silence. Henry on his side looked to find 
in Becket the arclibishop a coadjutor as loyal as Becket the 
archdeacon ; and anticipated that the Church would once more 
be reduced to that state of dependence in which she had stood 
during the latter years of Henry 1 . Becket,however,disappointed 
all the conflicting expectations excited by his appointment. 
He did not allow himself to be made the king’s tool; nor on the 
other hand did he attempt to protect the Church by hfimourii^ 
the king in ordinary matters. He devoted himself to ascetic 
practices, confined himself to the society of churchmen, and 
resigned the chancellorship in spite of a papal dispensation 
(procured by the king) which authorized him to hold that 
oflSce concurrtntiy with the primacy. By nature a violent par¬ 
tisan, the archbishop now showed himself the uncompromising 
champion of his order and his see. Hence he was on the worst 
of terms with the king before-a 'year had elapsed. They came 
into open conflict at the council of Woodstock (July 1163), when 
Becket successfully opposed the king's proposed that a hnd-tax, 
known as the sheriff’s end, which formed part of that official’s 
salary, should be henceforth paid into the Exchequer. But 
there were more serious differences in the background. Becket 
hi^ not shrank from excommunicating a tenant in chief who 
had'encroached upon the lands of Canterbury, and had protected 


against the royal courts a derk named I%iUp de. Brois w^ wao 
charged with an assault uijon a royal officer. Those dinitttss 
involved questions of principle which had long occupied 
Henry’s attention, and Becket’s defiant attitude was answered 
by the famous Constitutions of Qarendon (?.«.), in which the 
king defined, professedly accorffing to ancient use and custouh 
the relations of Church and State. Becket and the bishops were 
required to give these constitutions their approval Henry’s 
demands were mote defensible in substance than m^ht. be 
supposed from the manner in Which be pressed them on the 
bishops. On the most burning question, that df criminous 
clerks, he offered a compromise. He was willing that the accused 
should be tried in the courts Christian provided that thc.flfunish- 
ment of the guilty were left to the lay power. Becket's opposi¬ 
tion rested upon a casuistic interpretation of the canon law, 
and an extravagant conception of the dignity attachiiw to tl»e 
priesthood ; he showed, moreover, a disposition to quibble, to 
equivocate, and to make promises which he had no intention 
of fulfilling. His conduct may be excused on the ground that 
the bishops were subjected to unwarrantable intimimition. Hut 
when he renounced his promise to observe the constitutions his 
conduct was reproliatcd by the other bishops, although approved 
by the pope. It was fortunate for Becket’s reputation that 
Henry punished him for his change of front 1 ^ a systematic 
persecution in the forms of law. The archbishop was thus 
enabled to invoke the pope's assistance, and to quit the country 
with some show of dignity. 

Becket fled to France in Novemlier 1164. He at once suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining from Alexander HI. a formal condemnation 
of the constitutions. But Alexander, a fugitive from Italy and 
menaced by an alliance of the emperor with an antipope, was 
indisposed to take extreme measures against Henry; and six 
years elapsed before the king found himself definitely confronted 
with the choice between an interdict and a surrender. For the 
greater part of this time the archbishop resided at the Burgundian 
monastery of Pontigny, constantly engaged in negotiations with 
Alexander, whose hand he desired to force, and with Henry, from 
whom he hoped to extract an unconditional submission. In 
ir66 Becket received from the pope a commission to publish 
what censures he thought fit; of which he at once availed himself 
to excommunicate the king’s principal counsellors. In 1169 he 
took the same step against two of the royalist Wshops. In 
more sweejring measures, however, the pope refused to support 
him, until in 1170 Henry infringed the rights of Canterbury by 
causing Archbishop Roger of York to crown the young king. 
In that year the threats of the p<^ forced Henry to a recon¬ 
ciliation which took place later at Friteval on the 4 and of July. 
It was a hollow truce, since the subject of the constitutions was 
not mentioned; and Thomas returned to England with the 
determination of riding roughshod over the king’s supporters. 
If he had not given a definite pledge to forgive the bishops who 
had taken part in the young fong’s coronation, he had at least 
raised expectations that he would overlook all post offences. 
But the archbishop prevailed upon the pope to suspend the 
bishops, and before Ins return paiblished papal letters which, 
in announcing these sentences, s;nke of the constitutions'as null 
and void. It was only to be expected that such a step, which 
was virtually a declaration of war against the king, should arouse 
in him the strongest feelings of resentment. Tfie archbishop’s 
murder, perpetrated within a month of his return to England 
(29th Etecember 1170), was, however, the work'of over z^ous 
courtiers and regretted no one more than Heni^. 

Becket was canonized in lyz. ^Vithin a short time his shrine 
at Canterbury became th#’resort of innumerable [xlgriHii. 
Plenary indul^nces were given for a visit to the shrine, and an 
official register wal kept to record, the miracles wrought by the 
relics of the saint The shrine was magnificently adorned vrith 
the gold and silver and jewels offered by the pious,' It was 
jflundered by Henry VIIL, to whom the memory of Beeket was 
specially obnoxious ; but the reformers were powerless to 
expun;|e the name of the saint from the Roman esdeodar, on 
whidi It still remains. Even to those who an in synqMthy with 
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the principles for which he fought, the posthumous reputaf^ 
of Becket must appear strangely exa^etated. It is evident 
that in the course of his long struggle with the state he fell more 
and more under the dominion of person^ motives. At the last 
he fought not so much for an idea as for the hunuiiation of an 
opponent by whom he had been ungenerously treated. WUliM 
of Newburgh appears to express the verdict of the most inipai^l 
contemporaries when he says that the bishop was zelo jiutitiae 
fenidus, ttirum autem plene secundum scientiam novii Detu'. 
“ Iniming with zeal for justice, but whether altogether according 
to wisdom God knows.” 


AtiTHoamss.— Otiginal : —The correspondence of Becket and 
most of the contemporary biographies are collected by J. C. Robert¬ 
son in Malmals for ike IHtiory t>f Thomas Bechet (7 vols., Rolls 
Series, 1873-1885). Sep also the Vie de Saint Thomas, by Garnicr 
de Pont Sainte Masoilce (ed. Hippeau, Paris, 1859). For the 
chronology of the controversy see Eyton's Itinerary of Henry IT. 

ModernMorris, £.^ and Martyrdom of Si Thomas Bechet 
(London. 1885); Ltiuilber, Saint Thomas de Cantorbiry (2 vols., 
Paris. 1891-1892): J. C. Robertson, Becket (London, 1859); F. W. 
Maitland, Roman Canon Law in the Church of England, c. iv.; J. A. 
Froude in his Short Studies, vol. iv., and Freeman in his Historical 
Essays (1871), give noteworthy but conflicting appreciations. 


BEOKFORD, WIIXIAM (1760-1844), English author, son of 
Alderman WilUam Beckford (1709-1770), was bom on the ist 
of October 1760. His father was lord mayor of London in 
1762 and again in 1769; he was a famous supporter of Jolm 
Wilkes, and on his monument in the Guildhall were afterwards 
inscribed the words of his manly and outspoken reproof to 
George III. on the occasion of the (jty of London address to 
the lung in 1770. At the ^e of eleven young Beckford inherited 
a princely fortune from his father. He mrried Lady Margaret 
Gordon in 1783, and spent his brief married life in Switzerland, 
After his wife’s death (1786) he travelled in Spain and Portugal, 
and wrote his Portuguese Letters (published 1834, 1835), which 
rank with his best work. He afterwards returned to England, 
and after selling his old house, Fonthill Abbey, Wiltshire, begun 
to build a magnificent residence there, on which he expended in 
about eighteen years the sum of ^273,000. His eccentricities, 
together with the strict seclusion m which he lived, gave rise 
to scandal, tu'nhably unjustified. In 1822 he sold his house, 
togetlier with its splendid library and pictures, to John Parquhar, 
and soon after one of the towers, 260 fL high, fell, destroying 
part of the villa in the ruins. Beckford erected another lofty 
structure on Lansdowne Hill, near Bath, where he continued to 
reside till his death in 1844. His first work. Biographical Memoirs 
of Extraordinary Painters (1780) was a slight, sarcastic feu if esprit. 
In 1782 he wrote in Frendi hb orient^ romance. The History 
of the Caliph Vathek, which appeared in English, translated by 
the Rev. Samuel Henley, in 1786 and has taken its place os 
one of the finest productions of luxuriant imagination. 

Beckford’s wealth and large expenditure, his position as a 
collector and patron of letters (he bought Gibbon’s library at 
Lausanne), his literary industry, aud liis reputation as author 
of Vathek, make him an interesting figure in literary history. 
Ho had a seat in parliament from 1784 to 1793, and again from 
1806 to 1820. He left two daughters, the eldest of whom was 
married to the 10th duke of Hamilton. 

Cyrus Redtlmg’s Metnoir (1859) is the only full biography, but 

f rolix ; see t>r R. Garnett’s introduction to his edition of Vathek 
i893). 


BB0KIN6T0N (or Bekvnton), THOMAS (c. 13^1465), 
English statesman and prelate, was bore at Beckington in 
Somerset, and was educatedT at Windftester and New ^U^c, 
Oxford. Having entered the chui^ he held many ecdesiastioal 
appointnoents, and became dean of the Arches m 1423; then 
s^oting.kis time to secular afiairs he was setit on^an onbessy to 
Calais in 1439, and to John IV., count of Asmagnac, in 244*- 
At this time Beclrington was acting as secretary to Henry VL, 
and soon after his mtum in 1443 he was appointed lord privy 
seal and bishop of Bath and W^. The bishop erected man]r 
buildings In Wells, and died there on the tath of Januasy 1465. 
The most important results of .Beckington’s missions to Fhmoe 


were one Latin journal, written by himself, referring to the 
embassy to Calais ; and another, written by one of his attendants, 
relating to the journey-to Armagnac. 

Beckington’s own journal is publii^d in the Proceedings of the 
Privy Council, vol. v., edited by N. H. Nicolas (i^s); and the other 
journal in the Official Correspondence of Thomas Bekynton, edited by 
G. Williams for the Rolls Serie.s (1872), which contains many inter¬ 
esting letters. This latter journal has been translated into English 
Iw N. H. Nicolas (1828). See G. G. Perry. " Bisiiop Beckington and 
Henry VL," in the English Historical Review (1894). 

BBCEMANN, JOHANN (1739-1811), German scientific author, 
was bom on the 4th of June 1739 at Hoya in Hanover, where his 
father was postmaster and receiver of taxes. He was educated 
at Stade and the university of Gottingen. The death of his 
mother in 1762 having deprived him of his means of support, 
he went in 1763 on the invitation of the pastor of the Lutheran 
community, Anton Friedrich BQsching, the founder of the 
modem historic statistical method of geography, to teach natural 
history in the Lutheran academy, St Petersburg. This office he 
relinquished in 1765, and travelled in Denmark and Sweden, 
where he studied the methods of working the mine.s, and made 
the acquaintance of Lirmaeus at Upsala. Jn 1766 he was 
appointed extraordinary professor of philosophy at Giittingen. 
There he lectured on political and domestic economy with such 
success that in 1770 he was appointed ordinary professor. He 
was in the habit of taking his students into the workshops, 
that they might acquire a practical as well as a theoretical 
knowledge of different processes and handicrafts. While thus 
engagedWe determined to trace the history and describe the 
existing condition of each of the arts and sciences on which he 
was lecturing, being perhaps incited by the Bibliothecae of 
Albrecht von Haller. But even Beckmann’s industry and 
ardour were unable to overtake the amount of study ncce.5sary 
for this task. He therefore confined his attention to several 
practical arts and trades; and to these labours we owe his 
Beitrdge zur Ceschiehte der Erfindungen (1780-1803), translated 
into English as the History of Inventions —a work in which he 
relates the origin, hbtory and recent condition of the various 
machines, utensils, &c., employed in trade and for domestic 
purposes. This work entitles Beckmann to be regarded us the 
founder of scientific technology, a term which he was the first 
to use in 1772. In 1772 Beckmann was elected a memljer of the 
Royal Society of Gottingen, and he contributed valuable scientific 
dissertations to its proceedings until 1783, when he withdrew 
from all further share in its work. He died on the 3rd of February 
tSu. Other important works of Beckmann are Entwurf einer 
aUgemeinen Tecknalogie (1806); Ardeitung zur Handelswissen- 
schaft (1789); Vorbereitung zur Warenkunde (1795-1800); 
BeiBdge zur Okonomie, Teehnobgie, Polizei- mid Kameral- 
wissenschaft (1777-1791). 

BECKWITH, JAMES CARROLL (1852- ), American por¬ 

trait-painter, was bom at Hannibal, Missouri, on the 23rd irf 
September 1852. He studied in the National Academy of 
Desi^fn, New York City, of which he afterwards became a member, 
and m Paris (1873-1878) under (Tarolus Duran. Returning to the 
United States in 1878, he gradually became a prominent figure 
in American art. He took an active part in the formation of 
the Fine Arts Society, and was president of the National Free 
Art League, which attempted to secure the repeal of the American 
duty on works of art Among his portraits are those of W. M. 
Chase (1882), of Mks Jordan (1883), of Mark Twain, T. A. 
Janvier, General Schofield and William Walton. He decorated 
one of the domes of the Manufactures Building at the Columbian 
Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 

BECKWITH, SIB THOMAS SYDNEY (1772-1831), British 
general, was the son of Major-General John B^with, who was 
colonel of the aoth rtgiinent (Lancashire Fusiliers) in the charge 
at Minder).. In 1791 he entered the 7i8t regiment (then com¬ 
manded by CdoBdi David Baird), in which he served in India 
and elsewhere until 1800, when he obtaiiied a company in Colonel 
Goote Masmngham’s experimental regiment of rBemen, shortly 
Afterwards numbered as the 9sth RiBm and now called the Rifle 
Brigade. In iSm be was promoMd itiaior, and in the foUowisg 
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year Ueutenant'ColoneL Beckwith was one of the favourite 
officers of Sir John Moore in the famous camp of Shomciifte, and 
aided that general in the training of the troops which afterwards 
became the Light Division. In 1806 he served in the expedition 
to Hanover, and in 1807 in that which captured Copenhagen. In 
1806 the Rifles were present at Vimeira, and in the campaign of 
Sir John Moore they bore the brunt ci the rearguard fighting. 
Beckwith took part in the great march of Ciaufurd to the held of 
Talavera, in the advanced guard fights on the Coa in 1810 and 
in the campaign in Portugal. On the formation of the Light 
Division he was given a brigade command in it. After the 
brilliant action of Sabugal, Beckwith had to retire for a time 
from active service, but the Rifles and the brigade he liad 
trained and commanded added to their fame on every subsequent 
battlefield, in 1812 he went to Canada as assistant quarter¬ 
master-general, and he took part in the war against the United 
States. In 1814 he became major-general, and in 1815 was 
created K.C.B. In 1827 he was made colonel commandant of 
the Rifle Brigade. He went to India as commander-in-chief 
at Bombay in 1829, and was promoted lieutenant-general in 
the following year. He died on the 15th of January 1831 at 
Mahableshwar. 

His elder brother. Sir George Beckwith (1733-1823), dis¬ 
tinguished himself as a regimental officer in the Ameriran War 
of Independence, and served subsequently in high administrative 
posts and in numerous successful military operations in the 
West Indies during the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
wars. He was m^e a K.B. for his capture of Mart^que in 
i8oq, and attained the full rank of geneml in 1814. Sir George 
Beckwith commanded the forces in Ireland, 1816-1820. He 
died in London on the 20th of March 1823. 

Their nephew, Major-General John Charles Beckwith 
(1789-1862), joined the 30th regiment in 1803, exchanging in 
1804 into the 9Sth Rifl«, with which regiment he served in 
th»L Peninsular campaigns of i8o8-io. He was subsequently 
employed on the staff of the L%ht Division, and he was re- 
jjeatedly mentioned in despatches, becoming in 1814 a brevet- 
major, and after the battle of Waterloo (in which he lost a leg) 
lieutenant-colonel and C.B. In 1820 lie left active service. 
Seven years later an accident drew his attention to the Waldenses, 
whose past history and present condition influenced him so 
strongly that he settled in the valleys of Piedmont. The rest 
of his life was spent in the self-imposed task of educating 
the Waldenses, for whom he established and maintained a large 
number of schools, and in reviving the earlier faith of the people. 
In 1848 King Charles Albert made him a knight of the order of 
St Maurice and St Lazarus. He was promoted colonel in the 
British anny in 1837 and major-general in 1846. He died on 
the 19th of July 1862 at La Torre, Piedmont 

BECKX, PIERRE JEAK (1793-1887), general of the Society 
of Jesus, was born at Sichem in Belgium on the 8th of Februa^ 
1793, and entered the novitiate of the order at Hildesbeim in 
1819. His first important post was as procurator for the province 
of Austria, 1847; next year he became rector of Ae Jesuit 
college at Louvain, and, after serving as secretary to the pro¬ 
vincials of Belgium and Austria, was elected head of Ae order 
in 1853. His tenure of office was’ marked by an inct'eased zeal 
for missions in Protestant lands, and 1^ the zemoval of tte 
society’s headquarters from Rome to Fiesole near Florence in 
1870. His chief literary work was the often-translated Month of 
Mary (Vienna, 1843). He retired in September 1883, being 
succeeded by Anthony M. Andcrledy, a Swiss, who ^d seen 
service in the United SAtes. Uc died at Rome on the 4th of 
March 1887. 

BBCRBE, HENRY ERAHeOIS (1837-1^), French dramatist, 
was bom ob Ae 9A of April in Paris. He wrote Ae bodi 
of an opera SardaMaptU in< iisiAtion of Lord Byron for Ae 
music of M. Victorm .Jonciires in 1867, but his first important 
work, AfirW Pmptr, appeared in 1870. The importance of this 
fombse drama was first realized when it was revived at Ae 
OdAm in 1B86. LesCorhtaiu (i88s) established Becque’s posi- 
tftonasan it>iM)vaAr,aiidtn 1883 he produced his most succenfid 


play, La Pantiennt, Br^e produced little dur^ Ae lost 
years of his life, but his disciples carried on Ae ttadition;he had 
created. He died in May 18^. 

See hh QumUes lUtimires (i8go), and Sfomnirs i'ltn tuhtut 
dramatic (189.5). oonnsting chiefly ol reprinted artieleB In which he 
(Joes act spwe his oppauenta His Thiatre compiet (3 vois.. .1899) 
includes L'Enfant proaigm (Vaudeville Theatre, 6th of Nov,; 1868); 
Michel Pauper (Tn 64 tre de la Porte-Saint-Martin, 17A of June 
1870): VEnlivemenl (Vaudeville. l8th of Nov. >87r); Ld Navette 
(Gymnasc, 15th of Nov. 1878); IM Uonudus Femmes (QytiraBM, 1st 
of Jan. 1880); Lts Corbeaux (CianSdie Fronfaise, lath (ii-Sept. i88sj; 
Ltt Parisienne (Theitre de la Renaissance, 7A of Febi i68j), 

BECQUER, GUSTAVO ADOLFO (1836-1870), SpaniA poet 
and romance-writer, was bom at Seville on Ae 17A of Febnmiy 
1836. Left an orphan at an early age, he was ^ucated by hk 
godmoAer, refused to adopt any profession, Bnd_ driftA A 
Madrid, where he obtained a small post in the dyil service. 
He was dismissed for carelessness, became an incorrigible 
Bohemian, and earned a precarious living by ttanslating foreign 
novels; he died in great poverty at Madrid on the sand of 
December 1870. His works were publiAed posthumously in 
1873. In such prose tales as Bl Raya de Luna and La Mujer de 
piedra, Bfcquer is manifestly mfiuenced by Hoffmann, and as a 
poet he has analogies with Heine. He dwells in a fairyland of 
his own, crooning a weird elfin music which has no parallel in 
Spanish ; his work is unfinished and unequal, hut it is singularly 
free from Ae rhetoric characteristic of his native Anilalusia, 
and its lyrical ardour is of a beautiful sweetness and sincerity. 

BECQUBREL, the name of a French family, several members 
of which have been distinguished in chemical and physical 
research. 

Antoine C^sar Becouerki, (i 788-1878), was bom at Ch&tillon 
sur Loing on Ae 8th of March 1788. After passing through the 
Roole Polytechnique he became ingenieur-officier in 1808, and 
saw active service with Ac imperial troops in Spain from 1810 
to i 8 i 2, and again in France in 1814. He Aen resigned from 
the army and devoted the rest of his life to scientific investigation. 
His earliest work was mmeralogical in character, but he soon 
turned his attention A the study of electricity and csjiedally 
of electrochemistry. In 1837 he received Ae Copley medal 
from the Royal S<x:iety “ for his various memoirs on electricity, 
and particularly for those on Ae production of metallic sulphureta 
and sulphur by the long-continued action of electricity of very 
low tension,” which it was hoped would lead to increased know¬ 
ledge of the “recomposition of crystallized bodies, and the 
processes whiA may have been employed by nature in the 
production of such bodies in the mineml kingdom.” In bio¬ 
logical chemistry he worked at Ae problems of animal heat and 
at Ae phenomena accompanying the ^owth of plants, and he 
also devoted muA time to meteorolopcal questions and obser¬ 
vations. He was a prolific writer, his books including Tratii 
d’ileclriciti et du magnitisme (1834-1840), Traiti de physiqetedans 
ses rapports aoec la chimie (1842), EUtnenls de 1‘ileclro^ehimie 
(1843), Traild complet du magneiisme (1843), iklhrients de physique 
terrestre et de mitiorologie (1847), and Des dimats et ie Vinjlumte 
qu’exercent les sols bois^ et deknses (iSs$). He died on the 18A 
of January 1878 in'Faris, where from 1837 he had been professor 
of physics at the Mus6e d’Histoire Naturelle. 

His son, Alexandre Edmond Becquerbl (1820-1891), was 
bora in Paris on Ae 94th of MarA 1820, and was in turn bis 
pupil, assistant and successor at Ae Muste d’Histoire NaArelle ; 
he was also appointed professor S(t Ae short-lived Agrohoiriic 
InstiAte at Versailles in 1849, and in 1853 received Ae Aair 
of ^ysics at the Conservatoire aes Arts et MAtiers. EdmqAd 
Becquerel was associated wiA his iaAer in muA of bis work, 
but he himself paid special attention to the BAdy ,Of %ht, 
investigatii^ the photochemicB) effects and speetrosoqpic 
chancters of solar radiation and the electric hgtejiand Ae 
phenomena of phosphorescence, partieuiariy as displayed 
the sulphideB and by comTiounds of uraniutn. It Wris in coti- 
nexion wiA Aese latter inquiries that he devised hitphosphorti- 
soope, an apparoAs whiA enabled Ae intervsil betwetn exponiA 
to Ae source of light and observation of tke restfHAgiemctii’io 
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be. veried «t will and aociTOtely measured. He published in 
.1S67HJ1868 a treatise in two volumes on La Lumiire, ses causes 
et ses effets. He also investigated the diamagnetic and para¬ 
magnetic properties of substances; and was keenly interested 
in the phenomena of electrochemical decomposition, accumu¬ 
lating much evidence in favour of Faraday’s law and proposii^ 
a modified statement of it which was intended to cover certain 
apparent exceptions. He died in Paris on the i ith of May 1891. 

Antoine Henri Bkcoukrei- (1852-1908), son of the last- 
named, who succeeded to his chair at the Musfe d’Histoire 
Naturdle in iSge, was bom in Paris on the 15th of December 
1852, studied at the teole Pcdytechnique, where he was appointed 
a professor in 1895, and in 1875 entered the department des 
pants et chaussies. ot which in 1894 he became ingenieur en chef. 
He was distinguished as the discoverer of radioactivity, having 
found in i8g6 that uranium at ordinary temperatures emits an 
invisible radiation which in many respects resembles Kontgen 
rays, and can affect a photographic plate after passing through 
thin plates of metal. For his researdies in this dej»rtment he 
was in 1903 awarded a Nobel prize jointly with Pierre Curie. 
He also engaged in work on magnetism, the polarization of light, 
phosphorescence and the absorption of light in crystals. He 
died at Croisic in Brittany on the 25th of August 1908. 

BED (a common Teutonic word, cf. German Bett, probably 
cnnnected with the Indo-ICuropean root bhodh, seen in the 
IaI. fodnr, to dig; so “ a dug-out place ” for safe resting, or 
in the same sense as a garden “ bed ”), a general term for a 
resting or sleeping place for men and animals, and in particular 
for the article of household furniture for that object, and so used 
by analogy in other senses, involving a supporting surface or 
layer. The accompaniments of a domestic bed (bedding, cover¬ 
lets, &c.) have naturally varied considerably in different times, 
and its form and decoration and social associations have con¬ 
siderable historical interest. The Egyptians had high Iwsdstoads 
which were ascended by stejis, with bolsters or pillows, and 
curtains to hang round. Often there was a head-rest as well, 
serai-cylindrical and made of stone, wood or metal. Assyrians, 
Medes and Persians liad beds of a similar kind, and frequently 
decorated their furniture with inlays or appliques of metal, 
mother-of-pearl and ivory. The oldest account of a bedstead 
is probably that of Ulysses which Homer describes him as making 
in bis own house, but he also mentions the inlaying of the wood¬ 
work of beds with gold, silver and ivory. The Greek bed had 
a wooden frame, with a board at the head and bands of hide 
laced across, upon which skins were placed. At a later period 
the bedstead was often veneered with expensive woods : some¬ 
times it was of solid ivory veneered with tortoise-shell and with 
silver feet j often it was of bronze. The pillows and coverings 
also became more costly and beautiful; the most celebrat^ 
places for their manufacture were Miletus, Corinth and Carthage. 
Folding beds, too, appear in the vase paintings. Ihe Roman 
mattresses were stuffed with reeds, hay, wool or feathers; the 
lost was used towards the end of the Republic, when custom 
demanded luxury. Small coihions were placed at the head 
and sometimes at the back. The bedsteads were high and could 
only be ascended by the help of steps. They were often arranged 
for two persons, and had a board or railing at the back as well 
as the raised portion at the head. The counterpanes were some¬ 
times very costly, generally purple embroidered with figures 
in gold; and rich hangings fell to the ground masking the front. 
The bedsteads themselvea were often of hroiue inlaid with silver, 
and Elagabalus, like some modem lo^an princes, had one of 
solid 'silver. In the walls oi some of the houses at iPompeii 
bed niches are found which were probably dosed by eurtains 
or sliding partitions. The marriage bed, Jerturginriaitr, was much 
deporat^, and was placed in the atrium opposite the door. A 
low pallet-bed used for sick persons was known as seimpmlium. 
Other forms of coudi were called leetus, but were not. beds in 
the modem sense of die word except the leetus funeiris, sb which 
the body of a dead peiaon lay in state for seven days, dad in a 
toga and rich gaiments, and surrounded by flowers and foliage. 
This bed rated on ivory legs, over wteh {xirple blankets 


embroidered with gold were spre^, and was placbd in the atrium 
with the foot to the ^or and with a pan of incense by its side. 
'Ehe andent Germans lay on the floor on beds of leaves covered 
with skins, or in a kind of shallow chest filled with leaves and 
moss. In the early middle ages they laid carpets on the floor 
or on a bench against the wall, placed up>on them mattresses 
stuffed with feathers, wool or hair, and used skins as a covering. 
They appear to have generally lain naked in bed, wrapping them¬ 
selves m the large linen sheets which wei;p stretched over the 
cushions. In the 13th century luxury increased, and bedsteads 
were made of wood much decorated with inlaid, carved and 
painted ornament. They also used folding beds, which served 
as couches by day and had cushions covered with silk laid upon 
leather. At night a linen sheet was ^read and pillows placed, 
while silk-covered skins served as coverlets. Curtains were hung 
from the ceiling or from an iron arm projecting from the wall. 
The Carolingian MSS. show metal bedsteads much higher at 
the head than at the feet, and this shape continued in use till 
the r3th century in France, many cushions being added to raise 
the body to a sloping po.sition. In the lath-century MSS. the 
liedsteads appear much richer, with inlays, carving and painting, 
and with embroidered coverlets and mattresses in harmony. 
Curtains were hung above the bed, and a small hanging lamp 
is often shown. In the 14th century the woodwork became of 
less importance, being generally entirely covered by hangings 
of rich materials. Silk, velvet and even cloth of gold were much 
used. Inventories from the beginning of the 14th century give 
details of these hangings lined with fur and richly embroidered. 
Then it was that the tester bed made its first appearance, the 
tester being slung from the ceiling or fastened to the walls, 
a form wliich developed later into a room within a room, shut 
in by double curtains, sometimes even so as to exclude all 
draughts. Tlie space between bed and wall was called the 
ruelle, and very intimate friends were received there. In the 
15th century beds became very large, reaching to 7 or 8 ft. 
by 6 or 7 ft. VioUct-le-Duc says that the mattresses were filled 
with pea-shucks or straw—neither wool nor horsehair is 
mentioned—but feathers also were used. At thi.s time great 
personages were in the habit of carrying most of their property 
about with them, including beds and bed-hangings, and for this 
reason the bedsteads were for the most part mere frameworks 
to be covered up ; but about the beginning of the 16th century 
bedsteads were made lighter and more decorative, since the 
: lords remained in the same place for longer periods. In the 
museum at Nancy is a fine bedstead of this period which belonged 
to Antoine de Lorraine. It has a carved head and foot as well 
as the uprights which support the tester. Another is in the 
Mus6e ILuny ascribed to Pierre de Gondi, very architectural in 
design, with a bracketed cornice, and turned and carved posts ; 
at the head figures cf warriors watch the sleeper. Louis XIV. 
had an enormous number of sumptuous beds, as many as 413 
being described in the inventories of his palaces. Some of them 
had embroideries enriched with pearis, and figures on a silver 
or golden ground. The carving was the work of Proux or 
Caffieri, and the gilding by La Baronniire. The great bed at 
Versailles had crimson velvet curtains on which “ The Triumph 
of Venus ” was embroidered. So much gold was used that 
the velvet scarcely showed. Under the influence of Madame 
de Maintenon “The Sacrifice of Abraham,” which is now on 
the tester, replaced “ The Triumph of Venus.” In the 17th 
century, whidi has been called “ the century of magnificent 
beds,” the style d la iuchesse, with tester and curtains only at 
the head, replaced the more enclosed beds in France, though 
they lasted much longer in F.ngland. In the i8th century 
feather pillows were first used as coverings in Oermanyy which 
in the fashions of the bed and the curious etiquette conneoted 
with the bedchamber followed France for tiie most part. The 
beds were i la duehesse, but m France itself there was great 
variety both of name and shape—the lit d alcove, lit d’ai^e, 
which had no columns, but a suspended tester with curtains 
drawn back, lit i r'An^ise, whish kxflced &e a high sofa by 
day, Ut en baldaquin,- with tike tester fixed against the wall. 
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m d mumnt with a tester shaped like a crown, a etjrle which 
appeared under Loub XVI., and was ksbionabie under the 
Restoration and Louis Philippe, and lit d Vimpiriale, which had 
a curved tester, are a few of their varieties. The Ut m baldaqtUn 
of Napoleon I. is still at Fontainebleau, and the Garde Meuble 
contains several richly, carved beds of a more modem date. 
The custom of the “ bed of justice ” upon which the king of 
France reclined when he was present in parliament, the princes 
being seated, the great officials standing, and the lesser officials 
kneeling, was held to denote the royal power even more than the 
throne. Louis XI. is credited with its first use, and the custom 
lasted till the end of the monarchy. From the habit of using 
this bed to hear petitions, &c., came the usage of the grand lit, 
which was provided wherever the king stayed, called also lit de 
parement or lit de parade, rather later. Upon this bed the dead 
king lay in state. The beds of the king and queen were saluted 
by the courtiers as if they were altars, and none approached them 
^ven when there was no railing to prevent it. These railings 
were apparently placed for other than ceremonial reasons 
originally, and in the accounts of several castles in the i5thi 
century mention is made of a railing to keep dogs from the bed. 
In the chambre de parade, where the ceremonial bed was placed, 
certain persons, such as ambassadors or great lords, whom it 
was desired to honour, were received in a more intimate fashion 
than the crowd of courtiers, 'fhe petit lever was held in the 
bedroom itself, the grand lever in the chambre de parade. At 
Versailles women received their friends in their beds, both before 
and after childbirth, during periods of mourning, and even 
directly after marriage—in fact in any circumstances which 
were thought deserving of congratulation or condolence. During 
the 17th century this curious custom became general, perhaps to 
avoid the tiresome details of etiquette. Portable beds were used 
in high society in France till the end of the ancien regime. The 
earliest of which mention has been found belonged to Charles 
the Bold (see Memnirs of Philippe de Comines). They had 
curtains over a light framework, and were in their way as fine 
as the stationary beds. Iron beds appear in the 18th century ; 
the advertisements recommend them as free from the insects 
which sometimes infested wooden bedsteads, but one is mentioned 
in the inventory of the furniture of the ca-stle of Nerac in 1569, 
“ un lit de fer et de cuivre, avec quatre petites colonnes de laiton, 
ensemble quatre satyres de laiton, quatre petits vases de laiton 
pour mettre sur les colonnes; dedans le dit lit il y a la figure 
d’Olophemc ensemble de Judith, qui sent d’albatre.” In 
Scotland, Brittany and Holland the closed bed with sliding or 
folding shutters has persisted till our own day, and in England— 
where beds were commonly quite simple in form—the four- 
poster, with tester and curtains all round, was the usual citizen’s 
bed till the middle of the 19th century. Many fine examples 
exist of 17th-century carved oak bedsteads, some of which have 
found their way into museums. The later forms, in which 
mahogany was usually the wood emi>loyed, are much less archi¬ 
tectural in design. Some exceedingly elegant mahogany bed¬ 
steads were designed by Chippendale, Hepplewhite and Sheraton, 
and there are signs that English taste is retumii^ to the wooden 
bedstead in a l^fhter and less monumental form. {j. P.-B) 

BED, in geology, a term for certain kinds of rock usually 
found to be arranged in more or less distinct layers; these are 
the beds of rock or strata. Normally, the bedding of rocks is 
horizontal or very nearly so; when the upper and lower surfaces 
of a bed are parallel, the biding is said to be regular; if it is 
thickest at one point and thins away thence in' every direction, 
the bedding is lenricular. Beds may be thick (50-ft or more) 
or so thin as to be i&e sheets of paper, e.g. paper shales, such 
thin beds being oton termed liQrers or laminae; intermediate 
r^lar varieties may be called fl^, flagstones or rilestmies. 
In fine-gnriaed rocks the bedding is usually thinner and more 
regular than in coarser rocks, such as sandstones and grits. 
Bedding is confined to rodcs which have been formed under 
water or by the agency of wind; these are the “ stratified ” 
ledci. 

The dqxmtion of rock material moving water it not at 


a rule uniform, sl^t changes in the velority produce an iim' 
mediate change in the size d the partklni deposited upon a 
given area; thus a coarse sand layer may be sucte^ed byitfiRer 
sand or a mud, or two sandy la^mn may be separated by a thin 
layer of muddy shale. Bedding is most often indneed bya change 
in the nature of the contiguous strata; thus a sandstone is 
followed by a shale or vice versa—changes which may he due 
to the varying volume or velocity of a curtent. Or the nature 
of the deposit may be influenced by chemical actions) whereby 
we get beds of rodc-salt or gypsum between beds of marl. Or 
again, organic activities may influence the deposit, beds of coal 
may succeed layers of shale, iron-stone may lie between lime¬ 
stones or clays, a layer of large fossils or of flints may determine 
a bedding plane in massive limestones. Flaky minerals' like 
mica frequently assist in the formation of bedding planes; 
and the pressure of superincumbent strata upon earlier formed 
deposits has no doubt often produced a tendency in toe par¬ 
ticles to arrange themselves normal to toe direction of prossurc, 
thus causing the rock to split more readily along the same 
direction. 

Where rapidly-moving currents of water (or air) are trans¬ 
porting or depositing sand, &c., the bedding is generally not 
horizontal, but inclined more or less steeply ; this brings about 
the formation, of what is variously called “ cross-bedding,” 
‘‘ diagonal bedding,” “ current bedding ” or improperly “ false- 
bedding.” Igneous materials, when deposited through the 
agency of water or air, exhibit bedding, but no true stratifica¬ 
tion is seen in igneous rocks that have solidified after cooling, 
although in granites and similar rocks the process of weather¬ 
ing frequent^ produces an appearance resembling this structure. 
Miners not infrequently describe a bed of rock as a “ vein,” if 
it is one that has some economic value, e.g. a “ vein of coal 
or ironstone.” (J. A, H.) 

BEDARESI, YEDAIAH (1270-1340), Jewish poet, physician 
and philosopher of Provence. His most successful work was 
an ethical treatise, behinath 'Olam (Examination of the World), 
a didactic poem in thirty-seven short sections. The work is 
still very popular. It was translated into English by Tobias 
Goodman. 

bEdariedx, a town of southern France, in the department 
of H^rault, on the Orb, 27 m. N.N.W. of Biziers by rail. Pop. 
(1906) 5594. The town has a t6th-century church, a hoard of 
trade arbitration, a chamber of arts and manufactures) a com¬ 
munal college and a school of drawing, B^darieux was at one 
time a notable manufacturing centre. Its cloth-weaving industry, 
carried on under a special royal privilege from the end of the 17th 
century to the Revolution, employed in 1789 as many os 5000 
workmen, while some thousand more were occupied in wool 
and cotton spinning, &c. In spite of the introduction of modem 
machinery from England, the industries of toe place declined, 
mainly owing to the loss of the trade with the livant j but of 
late years they have somewhat revived, owing partly to the 
opening up of coal mines in toe neighbourhood. Besides cloto 
factories and wool-spinning mills, there are now numerous 
tanneries and leatirar-dressing works. There is some trade in 
timber, wool and agricultural produce. 

BBDDOELERT (“Gelert’s grave”), a vill^e in Carnarvon¬ 
shire, North Wales, at the foot of Snowdon." The traditiijri of 
Gelert, Uewelyn’s hound, being buried there is old in Wales; 
and common to it and India is the legend of a dog (cee idinamion) 
saving a child from a beast of prey (or reptile), and faein^dUed 
by toe child's father under the delusion toat the animal had 
slain the infant. The English p^, W. R. Spencer, has versified 
the tale of Llewelyn, of Wales, leaving GelCrt and th^raby 
prince at home, returning to find Gelert stained with the%ood 
of a wolf, and killing the hound because he thought hiz'Child Was 
slain. Sir W. Jones, the Welsh philologist and lingilUt, gives 
the Indian equivalent (Lord Teiromouto's life of Jlmet, ed. 
Rev. S. C. Wilkes, editor’s supp^ent). A Brahtttin; lea-ving 
home, left his daughter in charge of an ichneumon; Which he had 
long cherished<. A Mack snake «me u^ and WttS kMed hy toe 
ichneumon, mktak«ily killed, in its tom, by the Brahiflin on 
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hui coming back. Another venion is the medieval romaaoe.'in 
Tht Sm/in Wiu Miuttrs e/ Rome. In the edition printed fay 
Wynkya de Worde it isitdd by “ the first master a knight 
had one son, a greyhound and a falcon; tiie knight went to 
a tomnay, a snaJm attadced the son, the falcon roused the howd, 
wl^h k^d the serpent, lay down by the cradle, and was killed 
by the knight, who discovered his error, like Dewelyn, and 
sunilarly repented (Villon Society, British Museum reprint, by 
Gomme and Wheati^). 

On the west of Beddgelert is Moel Hebog (Bare-hiil of the 
falcon), a hiding-plaoe of Owen Glendower. Here, in 1784, was 
found a brass Roman shield. Near is the famous Abeiglaslyn 
Pass, dividing Carnarvon and Merioneth. In the centre is 
Cadair Rh^s Goch o’r Eryri, a rock named as the chair of Rhys 
Goch, a bard contrmporary with Glendower (died traditionally, 
1430). Mot far hence passed the Roman road from Uriconium 
to Segontium (see Cakmahvon). 

BEDDOES, THOMAS (1760-180S), English physician and 
scientific writer, was born at Shiffnall in Shropshire on the 13th 
of April 1760. After being educaied at Bridgnorth grammar 
school and at Pembroke College, Oxford, he studied medicine in 
London under John Sheldon (1752-1808). In 1784 he published 
a translation of L. Spallanzani’s Dissertations on Natural History, 
and in 1785 produced a translation, with original notes, of 
T. O. Bergman’s Essays on Elective Attractions. He took his 
degree of doctor of medicine at Oxford in 1786, and, after visiting 
Paris, where he became acquainbed with Lavoisier, was appointed 
reader in chemistry at Oxford University in 1788. His lectures 
attracted large and appreciative audiences; but his sympathy 
with the French Revdution exciting a clamour against him, ho 
resigned his readership in 1792. In the following year he pub¬ 
lished Observations on the Nature of Demonstrative Evidence, and 
the History 0} Isaac Jenkins, a story which powerfully exhibits 
the evils of drunkenness, and of whicB 40,000 copies are reported 
to have been sold. About the same time he began to work at 
his project for the establishment of a “ Pneumatic Institution ” 
for treating disease by the inhalation of different gases. In tins 
he was assisted by Richard Lovell Edgeworth, whose daughter, 
Anna, became his wife in 1794. In 1798 the institution was 
established at Clifton, its first superintendent being Humphry 
Davy, who investigated the properties of nitrous oxide in its 
laboratory. The original aim of the institution was gradually 
abandoned; it became an ordinary sick-huspital, and was 
relinquished by its projector in the year before his death, which 
occurred on the a4th of December 1808. Boddoes was a man of 
great powers and wide acquirements, wliioh he directed to noble 
and philantiiropic purposes. He strove to effect social good by 
popularizing medical knowledge, a work for which his vivid 
imagination and glowing eloquence cminendy fitted him. Be¬ 
sides the writings mentioned above, he was the author of 
Political Pamphlets a. popt^t Essay on Consumption 

(1799), which won the admiration Kant, an Essay on Never 
(1807), and Hygeia, or Essays Moral and Medical (1807). He also 
edited John Brown’s Eiemetiis of Medicine (1795). and Contribu'- 
Hons to Physical and Medical Knovledge, prineipdly from the 
West of England (1799). 

A Uiv of BeddutiH by Ur John E. Stock was pubUshod in 1810. 

BEDDOES, THOMAS L0VELL(i8o^i849), English dramatist 
and poet, son the physician, Thomas &ddoes, was bom at 
Qifton on the zoth of July ite.t. His mother was a sister of 
MariirEdgeworth, the novelist He was sent to Bath grammar 
school and then to the Charterhouse. At Mhoel he wrote a good 
deal of verse and a novel in ifiiitation of Fielding. In zSzo he 
was entered at Pembndee College, Oxford, and in his first year 
puUAied The Jmpovisalore, afterwards carefuUy suppressed, 
and in 1822 The Bride's Tragedy, which showed him as the 
disciple of the later Elizabethan and Jacobean dramatists. The 
play found a smaH circle of admirers, and procured fw Beddoes 
the friendship of Bryan Waller Procter (Bony Cornwall). 
Beddoes retired to Southtunpton to read for his degree, and 
there PracCer introduced him fo a young lawyer, Thomas Forbes 
Kelsall, with whms he became very intimate, and who became 


his biographer and editor. At this time he composed the 
dramatic fragments of The Second Brother and Torrismond. 
Unfortunately he lacked the power of Constructing a plot, and 
seemed to suffer from a constitutional inability to finish any¬ 
thing. Beddoes was one of the first outside the limited circle 
of Shelley’s own friends to recognize Shelley’s genius, and be 
was certainly one of the earliest imitatois of his lyrical method. 
In the summer of 1824 he was summoned to Florence by the 
illness of his mother, but she died before he arrived. He remained 
some time in Italy, and met Mrs Shelley and Walter Savage 
Landor before he returned to England. In 1825 he took his 
degree at Oxford, and in that year he began what he calls 
{Letters, p. 68) “ a very Gothic styled tragedy ” with “ a jewel 
of a name.” This work was completed in 1829 as the fantastic 
and incoherent drama. Death's Jest Book or The FoePs Tragedy ; 
but he continued to revise it until his death, and it was only 
published posthumously. On leaving Oxford he decided to 
study anatomy and physiology, not, however, without some hope* 
that his studies might, by increasing his knowledge of the human 
mechanism, further efforts as a dramatist. In the autumn 
of 1825 he entered on his studies at Gottingen, where he remained 
for four years. In 1829 he removed to Wurzburg, and in 183a 
obtained his doctorate in medicine, but his intimate association 
with democratic and republican leaders in Germany and Switzer¬ 
land forced him to leave Bavaria vrithout receiving his diploma. 
He settled in Ziirich, where , he practised for some time as a 
physician, and was even elected to be professor of comparative 
anatomy at the university, but the authorities refused to ratify 
his apfjointment because of his revolutionary views. He fre¬ 
quently contributed political poems and articles to German and 
Swiss papers, but none of his German work has been identified. 
The years at Zurich seem to have been the happiest of his life, 
but in 1839 the anti-liberal riots in the town rendered it unsafe 
for him, and early in the next year he had to escape secretly. 
From this time he liad no settled home, though he stored his 
books at Baden in Aargau. His long residence in Germany was 
only broken by visits to England in 1828 to take his master of 
arts degree, in 1835, in 1842 and for some months in 1846. He 
hod adopted German thought and manners to such an extent 
that he hardly felt at home in England ; and his study of the 
German language, which he had begun in 1825, had almost 
weaned him from his mother-tongue; he was, as he says in a 
letter, “ a non-conductor of friendship ” ; and it is not surprising 
that his old friends found him much changed and eccentric. In 
1847 he returned to Frankfort, where he lived with a baker 
culled Degen, to whom he became much attached, and whom 
he persuaded to become an actor. He took Degcn with him to 
Zurich, where he chartered the theatre for one night to give his 
friend a chance of playing Hotspur. The two separated at 
Basel, and in a fit of dejection (May 1848) Beddoes tried to bleed 
himself to death. He was token to the hospital, and wrote to 
his friends in England that he had Iiad a fall from horseback. 
His leg was amputated, and he was in a fair way to ntcuvery 
when, on the first day he was allowed to leave the hospital, he 
took curare, from the effects of which he died on the 26th of 
January 1849. His MSS. he left in the charge of his friend 
KebalL 

In one of his letters to Kelsall Beddoes wrote:—“ I am 
convinced the man who is to awaken the drama must be a bold, 
trampling fdlow—no creeper into worm-holes—no reviser even 
—however good. These reanimations are vampire cold. Such 
ghosts as Marioe, Webster, &c., ore better dramatists, better 
poets, I dare say, than any contemporaries of ours—but they 
are ghosts—the worm is in their p^s ” {Letters, p. 50). In 
spite of this wise judgment, Beddoes was himself a “ creeper into 
worm-holes,” a close imitator of Marston and of Cyril Tourneur, 
especially in t&eir familiar handling of the phenomena of death, 
and in the remoteness from ordinary life of the passions por¬ 
trayed. In his blank verse be caught to a certain degree the 
manner of his Jacobean models, and hk verse abounds in beauti¬ 
ful imagery, but his Death's Jest Book is only finished in the 
sense erf having five acts completed; it resMiM a bizarre 
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production which appeals to few minds, and to them rather for 
the ocCasiona! excellence of the poeby than at an eatite com¬ 
position. His lyrics show the influence of Shelley as well as the 
study of 17th-century models, but they an by no means mere 
imitations, and some of them, Klee the “ Ditj^ for Wolfram ” 
(“ If thou wilt ease thy heart ’*), and " Drem Pedlary ” (“ If 
there were dreams to sell ”), are among the most exquisite of 
19th-century lyrics. 

Kelsatl published Beddoes' great work, D§ath‘s Jest Booh: or, The 
Pool's Tragedy, in 1850. The drama is based on the story Uiat a 
certain Duke Boleslaus ol Milnstorbcrg was stabbed by h>s court- 
fool, the “ Isbraud " of the play (sec C. F. Flocgol. GeschichU der 
Hofnorren, Loipiig, 1780, pp. 297 ct seq.). He followed this in 1851 
with Poems of the late Thomas Lovell Beidoes, to which a memoir was 
prefixed. The two volumes were printed together (1851) with the 
title of Poems, Posthumous and Coltccied. All these volumes are 
very rare. Kelsall l)equcathed the Bi-ddoes MSS. to RotsTt Brown¬ 
ing, with a note stating the real history of Beddoes’ illness and death, 
which was kept back out of consideration for his relatives. Browning 
is reported to have said that if he were ever I'rofessor of Foctry his 
first lecture would he on Beddoes, “ a forgotten Oxford poet." Mr 
Edmund Gosse obtained permission to use the documents from 
Browning, and edited a fuller selection of the Poetical H’orfts (2 vols., 
1800) for the " Temple Lihraty," supplying a full account of his life. 
He also edited the Letters of Thomas Lovell Beddoes (1894), containing 
a selection from his correspondence, whicli is full of gaiety and 
contains much amusing literary criticism. Sec also the edition of 
Beddoes by Ramsay Colics in the “ Muses’ Library " (1906). 

BEDE, Beda, or B.®ua (672 or 673-735), English historian 
and theologian. Of Bseda, commonly called “the Venerable 
Bede,” almosit all tliat we know is contained in the short auto¬ 
biographical notice which he has appended to his Ecclesiastical 
History- "Thus, much concerning the ecclesiastical history of 
Britain, and especially of the race of the English, I, Bxda, a 
servant of Clirist and priest of the monastery of the blessed 
apostles St Peter and St Paul, which is at Wearmouth and at 
Jarrow, have with the Lord’s help composed, so far as 1 could 
gather it, either from ancient documents, or from the tradition 
of the elders, or from my own knowledge. I was bom in the 
territory of the said monastery, and at the age of seven I was, 
by the care of my relations, given to the reverend Abbot Benedict 
(Biscop), and dterwards to Ceolfrid, to be educated. From 
that time I have spent the whole of my life within that monastery 
devoting all my pains to the study of the scriptures ; and amid 
the observance of monastic discipline, and the daily charge of 
singing in the church, it has ever been my delight to learn or 
teach or write. In my nineteenth year J was admitted to the 
diaconate, in my thirtieth to the priesthood, both by the hands 
of the most reverend Bishop John (of Hexham), and at the 
bidding of Abbot Ceolfrid. From the time of my admission to 
the priesthood to my (present) fifty-ninth year, I have en¬ 
deavoured, for my own use and that of my brethren, to make 
brief notes upon the Holy Scripture, either out of the works of 
the venerable fathers, or in conformity with their meaning and 
interpretation.” Then follows a list of his works, so far as, at 
that date, they had been composed. As the Ecclesiastical 
History was written in 731, we obtain the following dates for 
the principal events in Bede’s uneventful life:—birth, 672-673 ; 
entrance into the monastery, 679-680; ordination as deacon, 
691-692 ; as priest, 702-703. 

The monastery of Wearmouth was founded by''Benedict 
Biscop in 674, and that of Jarrow in 68r-682. Though some 5 or 6 
m. apart, they were intended to'form a single moruistery under 
a single abbot, and so Bede speaks of them in the passage given 
above. It is with Jarrow that Bede is chiefly associated, though 
no doubt from the close connexion of the two localities he would 
often be at Wearmouth. The preface to the prose life of Cuthbert 
proves that he had stayed at Lindisfarne prior to 721, while the 
Epistle to Egbert shows that he had visited him at York in 733. 
The tradition that he went to Rome in obedience to a summons 
from Pope Sei^s is contradicted by his own words above, and 
Iw his total silence as to any such visit. In the pas^e dted 
above, "monastic disd^e, the daily diaige of singing in the 
drurd), karnii^, tead^, writing,” in other words devotion 
and #tudy, liidce up the even tenbr of Bede’s tranquil life. Anec¬ 
dotes have been prerorved which illustrate his piety both in 


early and in later y^; of hit studies the best snonument is to 
be found m his writings. As a little boy he wtMdd ttdee his place 
among the pupils of &e monastic school, though he would soon 
pass to the ranks of the teachers, and the fact that he was 
ordained deacon at nineteen, below the oanonicalage, diow* that 
be was regarded as rematicable both for learning and goodness. 

For the rest, it is in his wories tiiat we must chiefly aedc to 
know him. Thqr fall into three main dasses: (i) sdegtific; 
(2) historical; (3) theological. Ihe first class comprises' woilcs 
on grammar, one on natural phenomena, and two on chronolo^ 
and the calendar. These last were inspired largely by tfaO 
Paschal Question, which was the subject of such bitter contro¬ 
versy between the Roman and Celtic Qinrches in the 7 th century. 
They form a natural transition to the second class. In tills the 
chief place is held by the Eedesiastieal Hisbiry of the English 
Natiim. By this Bede has justly earned the tide of the Father 
of Enghsh History. By this alinost exdusively he is known to 
others than professed students. It is indeed one of the most 
valuable and one of the most beautiful of historical works. 
Bede has the artist's instinct of proportion, the artist's sense 
for the picturesque and the pathetic. His style too, modelled 
largely, m the present writer’s opinion, on that of Gr^oiy in the 
Dialogues, is limpid and unaffected. And though it would be 
wrong to call Bede a critical histerian in the modern sense of ^ 
words, he shows a very unusual conscientiousness in collecting 
his information from the best available sources, and in dis¬ 
tinguishing between what he believed to be fact, and what he 
regarded only as rumour or tradition. Other historical works 
of Bede are the History of the Abbots (of Wearmouth and Jarrow), 
and the lives of Cuthbert in verse and prose. The ttist^ of the 
Abbots and the prose life of Cuthbert were based on earlier works 
which still survive. In the case of the latter it cannot honestly 
be said that Bede has improved on his original. In the Hi'sfcwy 
of the Abbots he was much nearer to the facts, and could make 
additions out of his own personal knowledge. The Epistle to 
Egbert, though not historical in form, may be mentioned here, 
because of the valuable, information which it contains as to 
the state of the Northumbrian Church, on which the disorders 
and revolutions of the Northumbrian kingdom had told with 
disastrous effect It is probably the latest of Bede’s extant 
works, as it was written in November 734, only six months 
before his death. The third or theological class of writings 
consists mainly of commentaries, or of works which, if not 
commentaries in name, are so in fact. Tliey are based largely 
on the works of the four great Latin Fathers, SS. Augustine, 
Jerome, Ambrose and Gregory ; though Bede’s reading is very 
far from being limited to these. His method is ia^ly allegorical. 
For the text of scripture he uses both the Latin versions, the 
Itala and the Vulgate, often comparing them together. But he 
certainly knew Greek, and possibly some Hebrew. Indeed it 
may be .said that his works, scientific, historical and geological, 
practically sum up all the learning of western Europe in his time, 
which he thus made available for his countrymen. And not few 
them only; for in the school of York, founded ty bis pupil 
Archbishop Ecgberht, was trained Alcuin (Ealhwine) the initiator 
under Charles the Groat of the Fraiffciah schools, which did so 
much for learning on the continent And though Bede makes 
no pretensions to originality, least of all in his theological works, 
freely taking what he needed, and (what is very rare in medieval 
writers) acknowledging what he took, “ out of the works of the 
venerable Fathers,” still everything he wrote is informed' and 
impressed with his own special character and temper. Hk 
earnest yet sober piety, his huntility, his gentleness, appear m 
almost every line. " In history and in science, as wdl as in 
theology, he is before ail things the Christian thinken> and 
student.” (Wummer’s Bede, i. 2.) Yet it should not be forgotten 
that Beda could hardly have done what he did without the noble 
library of books collecXed by Benedia Bisoop. 

Several quaint and beautiful legends have been handed down 
as to the or^in of the epithet of “ venendde ” eeneually attached 
to bis mime. Probably it is a mero survival or a titie commonilgr 
given to priests in his day. It has given rise to a hdse idea that 
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he li^vd to a great age ; some medieval authorities making him 
ninety when he died. But he was not bom before 672 (see above); 
and though the date of his death has been disputed, the tradi¬ 
tional year, 735, is most probably correct This would make 
him at most sixty-three. Of his death a most touching and 
beautiful account has been preserved in a contemporary letter. 
His last hours were spent, like the rest of his life, in devotion and 
teaching, his latest work being to dictate, amid ever-increasing 
bodily weakness, a translation into the vernacular of the Gospel 
of St John, a work which unhappily has not survived. It was a 
fitting close to such a life as his. 

Bibliooraphv.- -The atove sketch is largely based on the present 
wri ter'sessay on Bede's Lile and Works, prefixed tohis edition of Bede’s 
Hisloria Ecctesiaslica, iSe. (2 vols.. Clarendon Press, 1896). Beda der 
EhraiUrdige utid seinn Zeit, by Dr Karl Werner (Vienna, 1875), is 
excdlent. Gehlc, /Hsputatin . . , de Bedae vita et Scriplis (L^den, 
1838). is still useful. Dr William Bright's Chapters of Early Engltsh 
Church History (3rd ed„ Clarendon Press, 1897) is indispensable. 
See also Ker, Dark Ages, pp. 141 if. Of the collected works of Bede 
the most convenient edition is that by Dr Giles in twelve volumes 
(8vo, 1843-1844), which includes translations of ihe Historic^ Works, 
The Continental folio editions (Basel, 1363 ; Cologne, 1612 and 1688) 
conlam many works which cannot by any possibility be Bede’s. 
The edition of Mignc, Patrnhgia I.atina (1862 fi.) is baaed on a com¬ 
parison of the Cologne edition with Giles and Smith (see below), and 
IS open to the same criticism. On the chronology and genuineness of 
the works commonly ascribed to Bede, see Plummer's ed., i.. cxlv-clix. 

On the MSS. early editions and translations of the Historia 
Ecclesiastim, see Plummer, u.s., i., Ixxx-cxxxii. Ttic edition of 
Whelock (Cambridge, fol. 1643-1644) is noteworthy ns the first 
English edition of the l.atin text, and as the editio pnneeps of the 
Anglo-Saxon version ascribed to King Alfred (see Alfred the 
Greai). Smith’s edition (Cambridge, fol. 172^ contained not only 
these, but also the other liistorical works of Bede, with notes and 
appendices. It is a monument of learning and scholarship. The 
most recent edition is that with notes and introduction by the 
present writer, «.j. It includes also the History of the Abbots, and 
the Epistle to Egbert. Of books iii. and iv. only, there is a learned 
edition by l*rofessor8 Mayor and Lumby of Cambridge (irded., 1881). 
A cheap and handy edition of the text alone is that by A. Holder 
IFreiburg im Breisgau, 1882, &c.). The best-known modem English 
translation is that by the Rev, L. Gidley (1870). Of the minor 
historical works a good edition was edited by Rev. J. Stevenson lor 
the Eng. Hist. Soc. in 18.^1 ; and a translation by the same hand 
was included in Church Historians of England, vol. 1.. part ii. (1833). 
See also Plummer's edition, pp. cxxxii-cxlii. (C. Pi..) 

BEDE, CDTHBERT, the pen-name of Edward Bradley (1827- 
1889), English author, who was bom at Kidderminster on the 
25th of March 1827. He entered University College, Durham, 
in 1845, and later studied at Oxford, where he made the acquaint¬ 
ance of I. G. Wood, the naturalist. He took holy orders, and 
eventually became rector of Stretton in Rutlandshire. Here he 
gained a reputation as a humorist and numbered among hLs friends 
Craikshank, Frank Smedley, Mark Lemon and Albert Smith. 
He wrote for various magazines and, in the pages of the Illusiraled 
London News, introduced the double acrostic. He is chiefly 
known as the author of The Advenluees of Mr Verdant Green, an 
Oxford Freshman (1853), which he also illustrated and of which 
a third part appeared in 1856. Several well-known Oxford 
characters of the time are depicted in its pages, such as Dr 
Plumptre the tdce-chancellor,- Dr Bliss the registrar, and the 
waiter at the Mitre. The book abounds in innocent fun. In 
1883 he was giv^n the living of Lenton, or Lavington, Lincoln¬ 
shire, where he died on the t2th of December i88q. 

BEOEIA 4 WILUAM (1571-1642), Anglican divine, was born 
at Black Notley in Essex, in 1571. He was educated at Cam¬ 
bridge, became feilow of Emmanuel in 1593, and took orders. 
In he was appointed chaplain to Sir H. Wotton, then 
English ambassador at Venice, where he.nmained for four years, 
acquiring a great reputation^ a scholar and thedogian. He 
translated the Book of Common Prayer into Italian, a^ was on 
temts uf dosest friendship with the reformer, Saxpi ^ra Paolo). 
In 1616 he was appointed to the rectoiy of Homingweath(near 
to Bury St Edmunds, where he had previously laboured J^ whidi he 
hdd for twelve yean. In 1627 he became provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and, in <629, biihop of Kiimore and Ardagh. 
He set himself to reform theabuses of his diocese, encouraged the 
use of' Hie Irish language, and peiMnally undertook the duties 
generally discharged by the bishop’s lay chancellor. In 1633 
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he resigned his see.. In 1641, when the Protestants were being 
massacred, Bedell’s house was not only left untouched, but be¬ 
came the place of refuge for many fugitives. In the end, however, 
the rebels insisted upon the dismissal of all who had taken 
shelter in his house, and on the bishop’s refusal he was seized 
and imprisoned with some others in the ruined castle of Lough- 
boiighter. Here he was detained for several weeks, and when 
released, rapidly sank from the effects of exposure, and died 
on the 7th of February 1642. 

His life was written by Bishop Gilbert Burnet in 1683, and also by 
his elder son (cd. T. W. Jones, tor the Camden Society, 1872), 

BEDESMAN, or Beadsman (Med. Eng. bede, prayer, from 
O. Eng. biddan, to pray; literally “ a man of prayer ”), generally 
a pensioner or almsman whose duty it was to pray for his bene¬ 
factor. In Scotland there were public almsmen supported by 
the king and expected in return to pray for his welfare and that 
of the state. These men wore tong blue gowns with a pewter 
badge on the tight arm, and were nicknamed Blue Gowns. 
Their number corresponded to the king’s years, an extra one being 
added each royal birthday. They were privileged to ask alms 
throughout Scotland. On the king's birthday each bedesman 
received a new blue gown, a loaf, a bottle of ale, and a leathern 
purse containing a penny for every year of the king’s life. On 
the fiewter ba^e which tluiy wore was their name and the 
words “ pass and repass,” which authorized them to ask alms. 
In 1833 the appointment of bedesmen was stopped. In 1863 
the last payment was paid to a bedesman. In consequence of 
its use in this general sense uf pensioner, “ bedesman ” was lung 
used in English as equivalent to “ servant.” The word had a 
special sense as the name for those almsmen attached to cathedral 
and otlier churches, whose duty it was to pray for the souls of 
deceased benefactors. A relic of pre-Reformation times, these 
old men still figure in the accounts uf English cathedrals. 

BEDFORD, EARLS AND DUKES OF. The present English 
title of duke of Bedford comes from a line of carls and dukes 
in tlie Russell family. In January 1550 John, Baron Russell, 
was created earl of Bedford, and in May 1694 his descendant, 
William, the 5th earl, became duke of Bedford. The Russell 
line is dealt with in the later part of this article. The title of 
duke of Bedford had, however, been previously held, notably 
by the third son of Henry IV.; and the earlier creations may first 
be considered here. 

John Plantacene’I', duke of Bedford (1389-1435), third son 
of Henry IV., king of England, was bom on the 20th of June 
1389. He receiv^ various dignities after his father became 
king in 1399, and gained his early experiences in warfare when 
ho undertook the office of warden of the east marches of Scotland 
in 1404; he was fairly successful in this command, which he 
held until September 1414. In the previous May his brother, Uie 
new kii^ Henry V., had created him duke of Bedford, and after 
resigning the wordenship he began to take a leading part in the 
royal councils. He acted as lieutenant of the kingdom during 
Henry's expedition to France in 1415, and in August 1416 com¬ 
manded the ships which defeated ffie French fleet at the mouth 
of the Seine, and was instrumental in relieving Harfleur. Again 
appointed lieutenant in July 1417, he marched against the 
Scots, who abandoned the siege of Berwick at his approach; and 
on his return to London he brought Sir John Oldcastle to trial 
and was present at his execution. He appears to have governed 
the country with considerable success until DecemW 1419, 
when he resigned his offioe as lieutenant and joined the king 
in France. Returning to England, he undertook the lieutenancy 
for the third time in June 1421, and in the following May con¬ 
ducted the queen to join Henry in Normandy. He then took 
his brother’s place arid led the English troops to the relief of 
Cosne, but on hearing of the king's seriousillness he left the array 
and hurried to his side. Henry’s last wish was that Bedford 
should be guardian of the kingdom and of the young king, and 
that Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, should act as regent 
in France. But when Philip declined to undertake this office, 
it too was assumed by Bedford, who, after the death of the Froich 
king Qrarles VI. in October 142a, preyed at a. session of the 
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pariement of Paris, and compelkd all t»esent to take an oath 
of fidelity to King Henry VI. Meanwhile the English parliament 
had decided that Bedford should be “protector and defender” of 
the kingdom, and that in bis absence the office should devolve 
upon Ms brother Humphrey, duke of Gloucester. Confining 
himself to the conduct of affairs in France the protector took 
up Henry V.’s work of conquest, captured Meulan and other 
places, and sought to strengthen his position by an alliance 
with Philip of Burgundy. TWs task was rendered more difficult 
as Gloucester had just married Jacqueline, countess of Holland 
and Hainaut, a union which gave the English duke a claim 
on lands which Philip hoped to secure for himself. Bedford, 
however, having allayed Philip’s irritation, formed an alliance 
with him and with John VI., duke of Brittany, at Amiens in 
April 1423, and himself arranged to marry Anne, a sister of the 
Burgundian duke. This marriage was celebrated at Troyes 
in the following June, and the war jq?ainst Charles, the dauphin 
of France, was prosecuted with vigour and success. Bedford' 
sought to restore prosperity to the districts under his rule by 
reforming the debased coinage, gmnting privileges to merchants 
and manufacturers, and removittg various abuses. He then | 
granted some counties to Philip to check the growing hostility 
between him and Gloucester, and on the 17th of August 1424 
gained a great victory over a combined army of French and Scots 
at Verneuil. But in spite of the efforts of the protector the good 
understanding between England and Burgundy was partially 
destroyed when Gloucester invaded Hainaut in October 1424. 
The ambition of his brother gave Bedford trouble in another 
direction also j for on his return from Hainaut Gloucester 
quarrelled with the chancellor, Henry Beaufort, bishop of 
Winchester, and the council implored Bedford to come to England 
to settle this dispute. He reached London in January 1426, and 
after concluding a bond of alliance with Gloucester effected 
a reconciliation between the duke and the chancellor; and 
knighted the young king, Henry VI. Bedford then promised 
to act in accordance with the will of the council, and in harmony 
with the decision of this lx>dy raised a body of troops and re¬ 
turned to France in March 2427. Having ordered Gloucester to 
desist from a further attack on Hainaut, he threatened Brittany 
and compelled Duke John to return to the Eriglish alliance; 
and the success of his trtrops continued until the siege of Orleans, 
to which he consented with reluctance, was undertaken in October 
1428. Having assured himself that Philip was prepared to 
desert him, Bedford sent orders to his army to raise the siege 
in April i42g. He then acted with great energy and judgment in 
attempting to stem the tide of isasters which followed this 
failure, strengthened his hold upon.Paris, and sent to England 
for reinforcements ; but before any engagement took place 
he visited Rouen, where he sought to bind the Normans closer 
to England, and after his return to Paris resigned the French 
regency to Philip of Burgundy in accordance with the wish of 
the Parisians. Retaining the government of Normandy Bedford 
established himself at Rouen and directed the movements of 
the English forces with some success. He did not interfere to 
save the life of Joan of Are. He was joined by Henry VI. in 
April 1430, when the regency was temporarily suspended, and 
he secured Henry’s coronation at Paris in December' 2431. In 
November 1432 his wife Anne died, and in April 1433 he was 
married at Therouanne to Jacqueline, daughter of Pierre I., 
count of St Pol. But notwithstanding Bedford’s vigour tire 
English lost ground steadily ; and the death of Aime and 
this marriage destroyed the friendly relations between England 
and Burgundy. Negotiations for peace had no result, and when 
the duke returned to England in June 1433 he told the parlia¬ 
ment that he had come hrnne to defend himself against the charge 
Hurt tto losses in France were caused by his neglect, and di^ 
mand^ that his detractors should mrice their accusations public. 
The chancellor replied that no such charges were knowii to the 
king at the council, uid the duke was thanked for bis great 
sRvices. Hb next act was to secure an inquiry into the national 
&iBnoes; and when asked 1 ^ the parliament to stay in England 
he that hb services were at the king's disposal. As 
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chief councillor he offered to take a smaller salary tbu had bem 
previously paid to Gloucester, and undertook this offiix in 
December 1433, when his donands with regard to a continual 
council were conceded. Bedfmd, who was anxious to proeecuto 
the war in Fiance, left England again in 1434, but early in 
1435 was obliged to consent to the attendance of Ei^lish'repre¬ 
sentatives at a congress held to arrange terms of peace at Arras. 
Unable to consent to the French terms the English envoys left 
Arras in September, and Philip of Burgundy made a.separate 
treaty with France. Bedford only lived to see the '.ruin of the 
cause for which he struggled so loyally. He died at Rouen 
on the 14th of September 1435, and was buried in the cathedral 
of that city. He left a natural son, Richard, but no legitimate 
bsuc. Bedford was a man of considerable administrative ability, 
brave and humane in war, wbe and unselfish in peace. He was 
not responsible fur the misfortunes of the English in France, 
and his courage in the face of failure was as admirable as his 
continued endeavour to make the people under his rule contented 
and prosperous. 

The chief contamporaiy authorities for Bedford's life arc : Vila el 

f esla HeMrici edited by T. Hearne (Oxford, 1727): E. de 

lonstrelet, Chnmigui, edited by I.. 1 ). d’Arcq (I’aris, 1857-1862) ; 
William of Worcester. Annales return AngUcatum, edited by J. 
Stevenson (Londfai, 1864). See also I^oceedings and Otdtnancts of 
Ihe Privy Cuuuiil of England, edited by J. K. Dasent (London, rSgo- 
i8<jy) ; W. Stubbs, Cnnslilniionol Hislory, vol. lii. (Oxford, 1895) ; 
P. A. Barante. Hisioirc dcs dues de Bourgogne (Pans. 1824]. 

In 2470 George Neviu. (c. 2457 -2483), son of John, earl of 
Northumberland, was created duke of Bedford; but after his 
father’s attainder and death at the battle of Barnet in 1472 
he was degraded from the peerage. 

The next duke of Bedford was Jasper Tudor (c. 1430-1495), 
half-brother of King Henry VI. and uncle of Henry VII. He 
was made earl of Pembroke in 245,5. Haviiig survived the 
vicissitudes of the Wars of the Roses he was restored to his 
earldom and created duke of Bedford in 1485. The duke, who 
was lord-lieutenant of Ireland from i486 to 1494, died without 
legitimate issue on the 21st of December 2495. 

John Russell, 1st earl of Bedford (c. 1486-1555), was a son 
of James Ru.ssell (d. 1509). Having travelled widely, be attained 
some position at the court of Heiuy VIE, and was subsequently 
in great favour with Henry VIII. In 1513 he took part in tlw 
war with France, and, having been knighted about the same 
time, was afterwards employed on several diplomatic errands. 
He was with Henry at the Field of the Qoth of Gold in 1520, 
and, reluming to military service when toe French war was 
renewed, lost his right eye at the siege of Morlaix in 152a. He 
was soon made knight marshal of the royal househedd, and in 
1523 went secretly to France, wheji; he negotiated a treaty 
between Henry and Charles, dnkc of Bourbon, who was anxious 
to betray toe French king Frands I. After a short visit to 
England Russell was sent with money to Bourbon, joining the 
constable at the si^e of Marseilles. In 2524 he visited Pope 
Clement VII. at Rome, and, having eluded the French, who 
endeavoured to capture him, wa.s present at toe battle of Pavia 
in February 1525, returning to England about the close of the 
year. In January 25*7 he was sent os ambassador to Clement, 
who employed him to treat on his behalf with Charles de Lonnoy, 
the general of Charles V. The next few years of Russell’s 1 & 
were mainly spent in England. He was member of parliament 
for Buckingham in the pariiament of 1529, and although an 
opponent of the party of Anne Boleyn, retained the favour of 
Henry Vlll. He took an active ps^ in suppressing the Pil¬ 
grimage ol Grace in 1536, and Was one of the commissionets 
appointed to try the Ltocolnshiie prisoners. Honours now 
crowded upon l»m. His appointment as comptroller of: the 
king’s household in 1537 was followed by that of a privy coun- 
dlior in 1538; tool he was made lord high admiral, l^h steward 
of the du(% of Cornwall and a knight of the garter, la Mmrcb 
1539 he was created Baron Russell of Cbenies, «ad to 154a 
b^me high steward of the university of Oxford, and keeper'«f 
the privy seal. In 1539, when Charles V. and Froiieis I. wnie 
threatening to invade E^land, he was sent into the. westj npd 

in. 20 a 
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cnmed to France when Kei^ attacked Francis in 1544. He 
was in command of an army in tiie west of England in 15451 and 
when Henry died in January 1547 was one of the executors of 
his will. Under Edward VI. Russell was lord high steward and 
keeper of the privy seal, and the defeat which he inflicted on 
the rebels at Clyst St Mary near Exeter in Au^st 1549, was 
largely instrumental in suppressing the rising in Devonshire. 
In January 1550 he was created carl of Bedford, and was one of 
the commisstcmers appointed to make peace with France in 
this year. He opposed the proposal to seat Lady Jane Grey on 
the throne ; supporltd Queen Mary, who reappointed him lord 
privy seal; and assisted to prevent Sir Thomas Wyat’s rising 
from spreading to Devonshire. In 1554 he went to Spain to 
conclude the marriage treaty between Mary and Philip IL, and 
soon after his return died in London on the 14th of March 1555. 
By extensive acquisitions of land Bedford was the founder of 
the wealth and greatness of the house of Russell. Through his 
wife, Anne (d. 1559), daughter of Sir Guy Sapeote, whom he 
married in 1526, he obtained Chenies, and in 1539 was granted 
the forc.st of Exmoor, and also Tavistock, and a number of 
manors in Devon, Cornwall and Somerset, which had formerly 
lielongcd to the abbey of Tavistock. In 1549 he received 
Thorney, the abbey of Woburn, and extensive lands in the 
eastern counties ; and in 1552 Covent Garden and seven acres of 
land in London, formerly the property of the protector .Somer¬ 
set. He left an only son, Francis, who succeeded him in the title. 

See Lettns aud Papers of Henry VIII. (l.ondi>n. i8f)2-iqol); 
State Papers during the Reign of Henry VIII. (laiiidou, 1831-1852!; 
Calendar of Slate Papers, lidward VI. and Mary (I.ondon. 1861); 
J. H. Widen. Historical Memoirs of the House of Russell (I.ondon. 
1831); J. A. Froude, History of England, passim (Dmdon, 
l88‘t fol). 

Francts Russeu., 2nd earl of Bedford (c. 1527-1585), was 
educated at King’s Hall, Cambridge. He accompanied his 
father to the French war in 1544, and from 1547 to 1552 was 
member of parliament for Buckinghamshire, beuig probably the 
first heir to a peerage to sit in the House of Commons. He 
assisted to quell the rising in Devonshire in 1549, and after his 
father had been created earl of Bedford in January 1550, was 
known as Lord Russell, taking his seat in the House of Lords 
under this title in 1552. Russell was in sympathy with tlie 
reformers, whose opinions he sliared, and was in communication 
with Sir Thomas Wyat; and in consequence of his religious 
attitude was imprisoned during the earlier part of Mary’s reign. 
Being released he went into exile; visited Italy ; came into 
touch with foreign reformers ; and fought at the battle of .St 
Quentin in 1557. Afterwards he seems to have enjoyed some 
measure of the royal favour, and was made lord-lieutenant of 
the counties of Devon, Cornwall and Dorset early in 1558. 
Wlten Eliaabeth ascended the throne in November 1558 the earl 
of Bedford, as Russell had been since 1555, became an active 
figure in public life. He was made a privy councillor, and was 
sent on diplomatic errands to Charles IX. of France and Mary 
queen of Scots. From February 1564 to Ctetober 1567 he was 
governor of Berwick and warden of the east marches of Scotland, 
in which capacity he conducted various negotiations between 
Elizabeth and Mary. He appears to have l>een an efficient 
warden, but was irritated by the vacillating and tortuous 
conduct of the English queen. When the northern insurrection 
broke out in 1569, Bedford was sent into Wales, and he sat in 
judgment upon the duke of Norfolk in 157a. In 1576 he was 
present of the council of Wales, and in 1581 was one of the 
commissioners deputed to arrange a maroage l)etween Elizabeth 
and Francis, duke of Anjou. ^Bedford, who was made a knight 
of the garter in 1564, was lord warden of the Stannaries from 
1553 to 1580. He appears to have been a generous and popular 
man, and died in I^ndon on the aSth of July 1585. He was 
buried at Chenies. HU first wife was Margaret (d. 1562), 
daughter of Sir John St John, by whom he. had four sons and 
three daughters. His three eldest sons predeceased their father. 
His aecond wife was Bridget (d. i6ot), daughter of John, Lord 
Hussey. He was succeeded as 3rd earl by his grandson, Edward 
(1572-1637), only son of Francis, Lord Russell (c. 1530-1585). 


The 3rd earl left no children when he died on tiie 3rd of May 
1627, and was succeeded by his cousin. 

Francis Russell, 4th ettd of Bedford (i593'i64i), was the 
only son of William, Lord Russell of Thornhaugh, to which 
barony he succeeded in August 1613. For a short time previ¬ 
ously he had been member of parliament for the borough of 
Lyme Regis ; in 1623 he was made lord-lieutenant of Devonshire ; 
and in May 1627 became earl of Bedford by the death of his 
cousin, Edward, the 3rd earl. When the quarnd broke out 
between Charles 1 . and the parliament, Bedford supported the 
demands of the House of Commons as embodied in the Betition 
of Right, and in 1629 was arrested for his share in (he circulation 
of Sir Robert Dudley’s pamphlet, “ Proposition for His Majesty’s 
service,” but was quickly released. The Short parliament meet¬ 
ing in April 1640 found the carl as one of the king's leading 
o^onents. He was greatly trusted by John Pym and Oliver 
St John, and is mentioned by Uarendon as among the “ great 
contrivers and designers ” in the House of Lords. In July 1640 
he was among the peers who wrote to tire Scottish leaders 
refusing to invite a Sottish army into England, but promising 
to stand by the Scots in ail legal and honourable ways ; and his 
signature was afterwards forged by Thomas, Viscount Savile, 
in order to encourage the Scots to invade England. In the follow¬ 
ing September he was among those peers who urged Charles to 
call a parliament, to make peace with the Scots, and to dismiss 
his obnoxious ministers; and was one of the English commis¬ 
sioners appointed to conclude the treaty of Ripon. When the 
Long parliament met in November 1640, Bedford was generally 
regarded as the leader of the parliamentarians. In February 
1641 he was made a privy councillor, and during the course of 
some negotiations was promised the office of lord high treasurer. 
He was essentially a moderate man, and seemed anxious to 
settle the question of the royal revenue in a satisfactory manner. 
He did not wish to alter the government of the Church, wa.s on 
good terms with Archbishop I.aud, and, although convinced of 
Strafford's guilt, was anxious to save liis life. In the midst of 
the parliamentary struggle Bedford- died of smallpox on the 
gth of May 1641. Clarendon described him as ” a wise man, 
and of too great and plentiful a fortune to wish the subversion 
of the government,” and again referring to his death said tliat 
‘‘ many who knew him well thought his death not unseasonable 
as well to his fame as hLs fortune, and that it rescued him us well 
from some possible guilt as from those visible misfortunes which 
men of all conditions have since undergone,” Bedford was the 
head of those who undertook to drain the great level of the fens, 
called after him the “ Bedford level.” He spent a large sum of 
money over this work and received 43,000 acres of land, but 
owing to various jealousies and difficulties the king took the 
work into his ovm hands in 1638, making a further grant of land 
to the earl. Bedford married Catherine (d. 1657), daughter of 
Giles, 3rd Lord Chandos, by whom he had four sons and four 
daughters. His eldest son, William (1613-1700), succeeded 
him as 5th earl, fought first on the side of the parUament and 
then on that of the king during the Civil War, and in 1694 was 
created marquess of Tavistock and duke of Bedford. 

See Clarendon. His<oryo/< 4 « Rebellion, passim (Oxford. 1888); J. H. 
Wiffen, Historical Memoirs of the House of (London, 1833); J.L. 

Sanford. Studies and Illustrations of the Great Rebellion (I,ondon, 1858). 

The first duke, who married Anne (d. 1684), daughter of 
Robert Carr, earl of Somerset, was succeeded in the title by his 
grandson Wriothesley (1680-1711), who was a son of Lord 
William Russell (if.v.) by his marriage with Rachel, daughter of 
Thomas Wriothesley, 4th earl of Southampton, and who became 
second duke in 1700. Eleven years later the second duke was suc¬ 
ceeded by hiseldestsonWriothesley (1708-1732), who died without 
issue in October 1732, when the tide passed to his brother John. 

John Russell, 4tih duke of Bedford (171071771), second 
son of Wriothesley Russell, 2nd duke of Bedford, by his wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of John Howland of Streatham, 
Surrey, was bom on the 3otb of September 1740. Known as Lord 
John Russell, be marri^ in October 1731 Lady Diana Spencer, 
daughter of Qiarla, 3td earl of S^inderland; became duke of 
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Bedford on his brother’s death a year later; and having lost his 
first wife in 1735, married in April 1737 Lady Gertrude Leveson- 
Gower (d. 1794), daughter of John, Gower. In the House of 
Lords he join^ the party hostile to Sir Robert Walpole, took a 
fairly prominent part in public business, and earned the dislike 
of George II. When Carteret, now Earl Granville, resigned office 
in November 1744, Bedford became first lord of the admiralty 
in the administration of Henry Pelham, and was made a privy 
councillor. He was very successful at the admiralty, but was 
not equally fortunate after he became secretary of state for the 
southern department in February 1748. Pelham accused him of 
idleness; he was constantly at variance with the duke of New¬ 
castle, and resigned office in June 1751. Instigated by his friends 
he was active in opposition to the government, and after New¬ 
castle’s resignation in November 1756, became lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland in the ministry of William Pitt and the duke of Devon¬ 
shire, retaining this office after Newcastle, in alliance with Pitt, 
returned to power in June 1757. In Ireland he favoured a 
relaxation of the penal laws against Roman Catholics, but did 
not keep his promises to observe neutrality between the rival 
parties, and to abstain from securing pensions for his friends. 
His own courtly manner^ and generosity, and his wife’s good 
qualities, however, seem to have gained for him some popularity, 
although Horace Walpole says he disgusted everybody. In 
March 1761 he resigned this office. Having allied himself with 
the earl of Bute and the party anxious to bring the Seven Years’ 
War to a close, Bedford was noticed as the strongest oppone.nt of 
Pitt, and became lord privy seal under Bute after Pitt resigned 
in (Xitolier 1761. The cabinet of Bute was divided over the 
policy to he pursued with regard to the war, but pacific counsels 
prevailed, and in September 176* Bedford went to France to 
treat for peace. He was considerably annoyed because some of 
the peace negotiations were conducted through other cha.nnels, 
but he signed the iieace of Paris in February 1763. Resigning 
his office as lord privy seal soon afterwards, various causes of 
estrangement arose between Bute and Bedford, and the subse¬ 
quent relations of the two men were somewhat virulent. The 
duke refused to take office under George Grenville on Bute’s 
resignation in April 1763, and sought to induce Pitt to return to 
power. A report, however, that Pitt would only take office on 
condition that Bedford was excluded, incensed him and, smarting 
under this rebuff, he Joined the cabinet of Grenville as lord 
president of the council in September 1763. His haughty manner, 
his somewhat insulting language, and his attitude with regard 
to the regency bill in 1765 offended George III., who sought 
in vain to supplant him, and after this failure was obliged to 
make humiliating concessions to the ministry. In July 1763, 
however, he was able to dispense with the services of Bedford 
and his colleagues, and the duke became the leader of a political 
party, distinguished for rapacity, and known as the " Bedford 
party,” or the “ Bloomsbury gang.” During his term of office 
he had opposed a bill to place high import duties on Italian 
silks. He was consequently assaulted and his London residence 
attacked by a mob. He took some part in subsequent political 
intrigues, and although he did not return to office, his friemk, 
with his consent, joined the ministry of the duke of Grafton in 
December 1767. This proceeding led “ Junius to 'wite his 
“ letter to the duke of Bedford,” one of especial violence. Bed¬ 
ford was hostile to John Wilkes,'and n^wly escaped from a 
mob favourable to the agitator at Honiton in July 1769. His 
health had been declining for some years, and in 1770 he became 
partially paralysed. He died at Woburn on the 15th of Janu^ 
t77t, and was buried in the family burying-place at Chenies. 
His three sons all predeceased him, and he was succeeded in 
the title hy his grandson, Francis. The duke held manjr public 
offices: lor^lkutenant of Bedfordshire and Devonshire, and 
chancellor of Dublin University among others, and was a knkht 
of the garter. Bedford was a proud and conoMted man, out 
possessed both ability and common-sense. The important 
which he took » public life, however, was due rather to his 
swaWi and position than to his personal taste or ^bition. He 
was neither above nor b^w standard of political morali^ 


of die time, and was influenced by hk ducheis, who was very 
ambitious, and by followers who were mngnlariy uiiscrupuloiM. 

St« CorrtitpoiultHee of Johii, Duke of Bedford, odilSd by tflrd 
John Russell (London, 1842-1846) : J. H. WiBon, Hiitorital titmoiri 
of the House of Husselt (Lmdon, 1833); W. E. H. Lecky, Hielory of 
England, vol. ill. (London, 189a); Horace Walpole, Memoirs of . the 
Reign of George II. (London, 1847). and Memoirs of the Reign of George 
III., edited by G. F. R. Barker (London, 1894.) 

Francis Russeli., sth duke of Bedford (t76s-i8os)^ eldest 
son of Francis Russell, marquess of Tavistodk (d. 1767),'^ his 
wife, Elisabeth (d. 1768), daughter of William Keppel, and ear! 
of Albemarle, was baptized on the 33rd of July 1763- In January 
1771 he succeeded his grandfather as duke of Bedford, aqd was 
educated at Westminster school and Trinity'College, Cambri(%e, 
afterwards spending nearly two years in foreign travel. Regard¬ 
ing Charles James Fox as his political leader, he joined the 
Whigs in the House of Lords, and became a member of the circle 
of the prince of Wales, afterwards George IV. Having overcome 
some nervousness and educational defiwts, he began to speak 
in the House, and soon became one of the leading debaters in 
that assembly. He opposed most of the measures brought for¬ 
ward by the ministry of William Pitt, and objected to the grant 
of a pension to Edmund Burke, an action whiA drew down upon 
him a scathing attack from Burke’s pen. Bedford was greatly 
interested in agriculture. He established a model farm at 
Woburn, and made experiments with regard to the breeding 
of sheep. He was a member of the original board of agriculture, 
and was the first president of the Sraithfield club. He died at 
Woburn on the znd of Morch t8o2, and was buried in the family 
burying-place at Chenies. The duke was never married, and 
was succeeded in the title by his brother, John. 

See Lord Holland, Memoirs of the Whig Parly (Ixmdon, i8m): 
J. H. Wiffen, Historical Memoirs of the House of Russell (London, 
1833); E. Biirke, Letter to a Noble Lord (Edinburgh. 1837 ; and Earl 
Stanhope. Life of Pitt (London, 1861-1863). 

John RussEi.L,6th duke of Bedford (1766-1839), was succeeded 
as seventh duke by his eldest son, Francis (1788-1861), who had 
an only son, William (1809-1872), who became duke on his 
father’s death in 1861. When the eighth duke died in 1872, he 
was succeeded by his cousin, Francis Charles Hastings (1819- 
i8qi), who was member of parliament for Bedfordshire from 
1847 until he succeeded to the title. The ninth duke was the 
eldest son of Major-General Lord George William Russeli (1790- 
1846), who was a son of the sixth duke. He married Elimbeth, 
daughter of George John, 3th Earl de la Warr, and both his sons, 
George William Francis ^ckville (1852-1893), and Herbrand 
Arthur (b. 1858), succeeded in turn to the title. 

BEDFORD, a municipal and parbamentary borough, and the 
county town of Bedfordshire, England, 50 m. north-north-west of 
London by the Midland railway ; serv^ also by a bratich of the 
London & North-Western. Pop. (1901) 35,144. It lies in the 
fertile valley of the 0u8e,6n both banks, but mainly on the nt^b, 
on which stands the mound which marks the site of the oiuient 
castle. The church of St Paul is Decorated and Perpendicular, 
but its central tower and spire are modem ; it contains the tomb 
of Sir William Harper or Harpur (e. 149 ^* 573 )) Jn*yor of 
London, a notable baiefactor of his native town of Bedford. 
St Peter’s church has in its central tower masonry probably of 
pre-Ckmquest date ; that of St Mary’s is in part Norman, and 
that of St John’s Decorated ; but the bodies of these churches 
are hugely restored. There are some remains of a Franciscan 
friary of the 14th century. The Congregational chapel called 
Banyan’s or the “ Old Meeting ” stands on the site of the building 
in which John Bunyan preached fi%m 1656 onward. His chair 
is preserved here, and a tablet records his life in the town, whoa 
he underwent a long but in part nominal imprisonment He 
was bora at Elstow, i| m. hom Bedford, where, while {fii^riag 
on the green, he believed himself to hove received the divine 
summons to renounce sin. In the panels of a fine fiair bf bronee 
dooct in the chapel are scenes illustrative of BunyaaUcni^tribi's 
Progress. Bedford-k noted for its grammar school, founded by! 
Edr^ VI. in r332, and endowed by Sir William Hntper. Tm 
existing buildings date from 1891, and have been increased since 
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ihkt diite, aad the school is one of the important public achodi of 
England. Harper's endowment includes knd in London, and 
is now of great value, and the Harper Trust supports in addition 
modem and elementary schools for boys and girls, a girls' high 
school, and almshouses. The grammar school annually awards 
both entrance exhibitions and two exhibitions to a university or 
other higher educational institution. The old grammar school 
buildings are used as a town hall; and among other modem 
buildings may be mentioned the shire hall and county hospital. 
There are statues of John Bunyan (1874) and John Howard 
(1894) the philanthropist (1726-1790), who founded the Con¬ 
gregational chapel which twars his name, and resided at Card- 
ington in the vicinity. There are two parks. Bedford has a 
la^e trade as a market town for agricultural produce, and 
extensive engineering works and manufactures of agricultural 
implements. The parliamentary borough returns one member. 
The municipal borough is under a mayor, 6 aldermen and 
18 councillors. Area, 2223 acres. 

Bedford (Bedcanforda, Bedanforda, Bedeford) is first men¬ 
tioned in 571, when Cuthwulf defeated the Britons here. It 
subsequently became a Danish borough, which in 914 wa.s cap¬ 
tured by Edward the Elder. In Domesday, as the county town, 
it was entered apart from the rest of the shire, and was assessed 
at half a hundred for the host and for ship service. The pre¬ 
scriptive bwough received its first charter from Henry II., who 
gave the town to the buigesses to hold at a fee-farm rent of £40 
in lieu of all service. The privileges included a gild-merchant, 
all tolls, and liberties and laws in common with the citizens of 
Oxford. This charter was confirmed by successive sovereigns 
down to f'harlcs II, During the i5tli century, owing to the rise 
of other market towns, Bedford became less prosperous, and the 
fee-farm rent was finally reduced to £20 by charter of Henry VII. 
Henry VIII. granted a November fair to St Leonard’s hospital, 
which was still held in the iqth century at St U-onard’s farm, 
the site of the hospital. Mary granted two fairs, one in Lent 
and one on the Feast of the Conception, and also a weekly market. 
A r7th-oetttury pamphlet on river navigation in Bedfordshire 
mentions the trade which Bedford carried on in coal, brought by 
the Ouse from Lynn and Yarmouth. The town was also one of 
the earliest centres of the lace trade, to the success of which 
French refugeesin the 17 th and i8thcenturies largely contributed. 

Bedford was represented in the parliament of 1295, and after 
that date two members were returned regularly, until by the 
Redistribution of Seats Act in 1883 Bedford lost one of its 
members. The unlimited power of creating freemen, an inherent 
right of the borough, led to great abuse, noticcaUy in 1769 
when 500 freemen ‘ were created to support the political interest 
of Sir Robert Barnard, afterwards recorder of the borough. 

Bedford castle, of which mention is first heard during Stephen’s 
reign (1136), was destroyed by order of Henry III. in 1224. The 
mound ma^ng its site is famous os a bowling-green. 

BEDFORD, a city and the county-seat of Lawrence county, 
Indiana, U.S.A., in the south-central part of the state, about 
60 m. north-west of LouisviHe, Kentucky. Pop. (1890) 3351; 
(1900)6115. It is served by the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, 
the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, the Southern Indiana, 
and (for freight from the Wallner quarries about 5 m. distant) 
the Bedford & Wallner railways. It is the shipfHng point of ^ 
Bedford Indiana (oolitic) limestone, which is found in the vicinity 
and is one of the most valuable and best known building stones 
in the Umted Stetei—of this stone weire built the cafMtols of 
Indiana, Georgia, Mississippi and Kentatiiy; the state historic^ 
library at Madison, Wiscon^; the art building at St Louis, 
Missouri; and many other important public buQdmgs. The 
city has large cement worics, foundries and machine shn|» 
(itone-woridng machinery being manufacturedX and tlm repair 
shops of the Southern Indiana railway. Bedfoid was settled in 
iBs6 and reedved a city charter in 18^. 

BEDFORD, a borough and the coun^-seat of Bedford county, 
Penhsylvailia^ VSA., on the Raystown branch of the Juniata 
river, about 35 m. eooth by west of Altoona. Pop. (i8y^ 22^4; 

• Called " gufnea-pigs." 


(1900) 2167. Bedford is served by the Bedford l«anch of the 
Pmnsylvania railway. It lies in a beautiful valley. In the 
borough are some interesting old houses, erected in the latter 
part of the 18th century, an art gallery and a soldiers’ monument 
There are deposits of hematite and limestone near the borough, 
and less than 2 m. south of it are the vedely-known Bedford 
Mineral Springs—a magnesia spring, a limestone spring, a sulphur 
spring, and a “sweet-water” spring —which attract many 
visitors during the summer season. 'There are also chalybeate 
and other less important springs about the same distance east of 
the borough, and a white sulphur spring 10 m. south-west of it. 
Bedford has a large wholesale grocery trade, manufactures fiour, 
dressed lumber, kegs and handies, and is situated in a fine fruit¬ 
growing district, especially known for its apples and plums. 
The txmugh owns and operates the water works. A temporary 
settlement was mode on or near the site of the present borough 
about 1750 by an Indian trader named Ray, and for a few years 
the plaM was known as Raystown; the present name was 
adopted not later than 1759. In July 1758 Fort Bedford, for 
many years an important military post on the frontier, was 
constructed, and here, later in the same year. General Forbes 
brought together his troops preparatory to advancing against 
Fort Duquesne. The town of Bedford was laid out in 1769, and 
in 1771 it was made the county-seat of Bedford county, which 
was organized in that vear. The borough was incorporated in 
1795, and received a new charter in 1&17. Washington came here 
in 1794 to review the army sent to quell the Whisky Insurrection* 
and the Espy house, which he tlien occupied, is still standing. 

BEDFORDSHIRE [abbreviated Beds], a south midland county 
of England, bounded N.E. by Huntingdonshire, E. by Cambridge¬ 
shire, S.E. Iiy Hertfordshire, W. by Buckinghamshire and N.W. 
by Northamptonshire. It u. the fourth smallest F/nglish county, 
having an area of 466.4 sq. m. It lies principally in the middle 
part of the basin of the river Ouse, which, entering in the north¬ 
west, traverses the rich and beautiful Vale of Bedford with a 
serpentine course past the county town of Bedford to the north¬ 
eastern corner near St Neots. North-of it the land is undulati^, 
but low ; to the south, a well-wooded spur of the Chiltern HiUs 
separates the Vale of Bedford from the flat open tributaiy valley 
of the Ivel. A small part of the main line of the Chiltems is 
included in the south of the county, the hills rising sharply from 
the lowland to bare heights exceeding 600 ft. above Dunstable. 
In this neighbourhood the amnty includes the headwaters of 
Lea, and thus a small portion of it falls within the Thames basin. 
In the north a few streams are tributary to the Nene. 

Geology .—The general trend of the outcrops of the various forma¬ 
tions is from south-west to north-east; the diji is south-easterly. 
In the nortliern pwtion of the county, tl^ Middle Oolites axe the 
most important, and of these, the Oxford Clay predominates over 
nic«t of the low ground upon which Bedford is situated. At Ampt- 
hill a development of clay, the Ampthill clay, represents the Corallian 
iimestones of neighbouring countiea The Combrash is represented 
by no more than about 2 it. of limestone ; but the Kellaways Ruck 
is well exposed near Bedford; the sandy parts of this rixk arc 
frequently cemented to form hard masses called " doggers." The 
Great Ouse, from the point where it enters the county on the west, 
has carved through the Middle Oolites and exposed the Great Oolite 
as far as Bedford; their alternating limestones and clays may be 
seen in the quarries not far from the town. From Woburn through 
Ampthill to Potton a more elevated tract is formed by the Lower 
Greensand. Tliese rocks are sandy throughout. At Leighton 
Bustard th^ are dug on a large scale for various purposes. Beds of 
fuDrr's earth occur in this formation at Woburn. At Potton. phos- 
pbatized nodules may be obtained, and here a hard bed, the “ Car- 
stone, " lies at the top of the formation. Above the Lower Greemsand 
comes the Gault Clay, which lies in the broad vale south-east of the 
former and north-west of the Chalk hills. The Chalk rises up above 
tee Gault and forms the high ground of OuoshiU Moors and the 
Oultorn Hills. At the base of the Chalk is the Chalk Marl, above 
this is the Tottcmhqe Stone, which, on account of Its great, hardnM.s. 
usually sbmds out as a well-marked feature. The Lower Chalk, 
which comes next in the upward suocession, is capped in a slnUlu 
manner by -tee hard Chalk Rock, as at Royston and elsewhere. The 
upper Chalk-with-Ftints occurs near the soute-eastem boundaiy, 
latches glacial boulder clay and gravel he upon the older rocks 
over most of the area. Many Interesting mammalian fossils, rhino¬ 
ceros, mammoth, Ac., with palaeMiChfc teroWnentl, have been found 
in tee valley gravelsof tee river Oete eml Ita tribnteries. 
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ifiiiutn'er.—Apicaltm is important, nearly nine^tenths of 
tia tot^ area being under cultivaticm. The cdiief crop is wheat, 
for which the soil in the Vale of Bedford is specially aoited; 
while on tiie sandy loam of the Ivel valley, in the ne^hbourhood 
of Biggleswade, market-gardening is extensively carried on, 
the produce going paincipaliy to London, whither a considerable 
quantity of butter and other dairy-produce is also sent. The 
manufacture of agricultural machinery and implements employs 
a large number of hands at Bedford and Luton. Luton, however, 
is specially noted for the manufacture of straw hats. Straw- 
plaiting was once extensively carried on in this neighbour¬ 
hood by women and girls in their cottage homes, but has now 
almost entirely disappeared owing to the importation of Chinese 
and Japanese plaited straw. Another local industry in the. 
county is the manufacture of pillow-lace. Many of the lace 
designs are French, as a number of French refugees settled 
in and near Cranfield. Mecltlin and Maltese patterns are also 
copied. 

Conmumcations are provided in the east by the Great Northern 
main line, passing Biggleswade, and in the centre by that of the 
Midland railway, serving Ampthill and Bedford. The Bletchley 
and Cambridge branch of tlie London & North-Western railway 
crosses these main lines at Bedford and Sandy respectively. 
The main line of the same company serves Leighton Buzzard 
in the south-west, and there is a branch thence to Dunstable, 
which, witli Luton, is also served by a branch of the Great 
Northern line. A branch of the Mi^and railway south from 
Bedford connects with the Great Northern line at Hitchin, and 
formerly afforded the Midland access to laindon over Great 
Northern metals. 

Populatiim and Administraiion .—The area of the ancient 
county is 298,494 acres, with a population in 1891 of 161,704 
and in 1901 of 171,240. The area of the administrative county 
is 302,947 acres. Tlic municipal boroughs arc Bedford (pop. 
35,144), Dunstable (5157) and Luton (36,404). The otlier urban 
districts are—Ampthill (2177), Biggleswade (5120), Kempston, 
connected witli Bedford to the south-west (4729), and I/iighton 
Buzzard (O331). I’otton (2033), Shefford (874), and Woburn 
(1129) are lesser towns, and local centres of the.agricultural 
trade. The ermnty is the midland circuit, and assizes are held at 
Bedford. It has one court of quarter-sessions, and is divided 
into eight petty sessional divisions. The boroughs of Bedford, 
Dunstable and Luton have separate commissions of the peace, 
and Bedford has a separate court of quarter-sessions. There are 
133 civil parishes. Bedfordshire forms an archdeaconry in the 
diocese of Ely, with 125 ecclesiastical parishes and parts of 6 
others. The county has two parliamentary divisions. Northern 
(or Biggleswade), and Southern (or Luton), each returning one 
member ; and Bedford is a parliamentary borough, returning 
one member. The principal institution, apart from those in 
the towns, is the great Three Counties asylum (for Bedfordshire, 
Hertfordshire and Huntingdonshire), in the south-east of the 
county near Arlesey. 

History. — Although the Saxon invaders were naturally 
attracted to Bedfordshire by its abundant water supply and 
facilities for agriculture, the remmns of their settlements are 
few and scattered. They occur, with one exception, south of the 
Ouse, the most important being a cemetery at Kempston, where 
two systems—cremation and earth-burial—are found side by 
side. Early reference to Bedfordshire political history is scanty. 
In 571 CuthwuM inflicted a sevgre defeat on the Britons at Bedford 
and took four towns. During the Heptarchy what is now the 
shire formed part of M.erda; by the treaty of Wedmore, how¬ 
ever, it became Danish territory, but was recovered by King 
Edward (919-921)11 .The Saat actual mention of the ocninty 
eomes in lotfl when King Canute laid waste to the whole shire. 
There was no organized resistance to the conqueror within i 
Bedfordshire,! though the Domesday survey reveals an almost 
eomplete eubstitation of Nwman for English htdders. In the 
qvB war of Stephen’s reign, the county suffered severely; the 
great KoU of the Exchequer of 1165 proves the shire receipts 
bad depreciated in t^ue to two-thirite of the assessment for the 


Dan^d. Again the county was thrown into the barons’ war 
when Bedford Chstie, seized from the Beauchamps by Ftdkes de 
Breauti, one of the royal partisans, was the scene of three sieges 
before it was demolished by the king’s orders in sas4. The 
peasants’ revolt (1377-1381) was marked lest violence here 
than in neighbouring counties; the Annals of Dunstable make 
brief mention of a rising in th^ town and the demand for and 
granting of a charter. In 1638 ship-money was levied on Bed¬ 
fordshire, and in the Civil War that followed, the county, was one 
of the foremost in opposing the king. Clarendon obt^es that 
hme Charles had no visible party or fixed quarter. . 

Bedfordshire is divided into nine hundreds, Berford, Biggles¬ 
wade, Qifton, Flitt, Manshead, Eedbornestoke, Stodden/Wiiley 
and Wiscamtree, and the liberty, half hundr^ or borough of 
Bedford. From the Domesday survey it ^ipears that in the i itii 
century there were three additional hif hundreds, viz. Stanburge, 
Buchelai and Weneslai, which had by the i4ti) century become 
parts of the hundreds of Manshead, Willey and Bi^leswade 
respectively. Until 1574 one sheriff did duty for Bedfordshire 
and Buckinghamshire, the shire court of the former being held 
at Bedford. The jurisdiction of the hundred courts, excepting 
Flitt, remained in the king’s possession. Flitt was parcel of the 
manor of Luton, and formed part of the marriage portion of 
Eleanor, sister of Henry III. and wife of William Marshall. The 
burgesses of Bedford and the prior of Dunstable claimed juris¬ 
dictional freedom in those two boroughs. The Hundred Rolls 
and the Placita de quo warranto show tlmt important jurisdiction 
had accrued to the great over-lordships, such as those of 
Beauchamp, Wahull and Caynho, and to several re%ious 
houses, the prior of St John of Jerusalem claiming rights in 
more than fifty places in the county. 

With regard to parliamentary representation, the first original 
writ which has bwn discovered was issued in 1290 when two 
members were returned for the county. In 1295 in addition 
to the county members, writs are found fur two members 
to represent Bedford Ixirough. Subsequently until modem 
times two county and two borough members were returned 
regularly. 

Owing to its favourable situation Bedfordshire has always 
been a prominent agricultural rather than manufacturing 
county. From the 13th to the 15th century sheep farming 
flourished, Bedfordshire wool being in request and plentiful. 
Surviving records show that in assessments of wool to the king, 
Bedfordshire always provided its full quota. Tradition says 
that the straw-plait industry owes its introduction to James L, 
who transferred to Luton the colony of Lorraine plaiters whom 
Mary queen of Scots had settled in Scotland. Similarly the lace 
industry is associated with Catherine of Aragon, who, when 
trade was dull, burnt her lace and ordered new to be made. 
As late as the 19th century the lace makers kept “ Cattem’s 
Day ” as the hdiday of their craft. The Flemings, expelled 
by Alva’s persecutions (1569), brought the manufacture of 
Flemish lace to Cranfield,' whence it spread to surrounding 
districts. The revocation of the edict of Nantes, and conse¬ 
quent French immigration, gave further impetus to the industry. 
Defoe writing in i7#4-i727 mentions the recent improvements 
in the Bedfordshire bone-lace manufacture. In 1794 further 
French refugees joined the Bedfordshire lace makers. 

Woburo Abbey, belonging to the Kussells since 1547, is tiie 
seat of the duke of Be^ord, the greatest landowner in the 
county.. The Buigoynes of Sutton, whose baronetcy dates from 
1641, have been in Bedfordshire since the 15th century, whilst 
the Osborn family have owneih Cbicksariito Priory sitsce its 
purchase by Peter Osboni in 1576. Sir Phillip Monoux Payne 
represents the ancient Monoux family of Wootton. Otiier 
county families ate the Crawleys of’ Stockwood near Luton, 
the Beandieths of Houghton Regis, and the Oriebars of 
Hinwick. 

With the division of the Mercian diocese in 679 Bedfdrdsfahre 
fell natumliy toJhe .new see ef Dorchester. It formed part.>«f 
Lincedn diocese from 1075 until 2837, when it was finally tnns- 
ftrred to Ely. In 1291 Bedfordshire was an ambdeaceai^ 
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including lix rural deaneries, which remained practi^y un¬ 
altered until 1880, when they were increased to eleven with a new 
schedule of parishes. 

Antiquibes. —The monastic remains in Bedfordshire include 
the fine fragment of the church of the Augustinian priory at 
Dunstable, serving as the parish church ; the church (also 
imperfect) of Elstow near Bedford, which belonged to a 
Benedictine nuiuiery founded by Judith, niece of William the 
Conqueror; and portions of the Gilbertwe Chicksands Priory 
and of a Cistercian foundation at Old Warden. In the parish 
churches, nuiny of which are of g^t interest, the predomiiuint 
styles are Decorated and Perpendicular. Work of pre-Conquest 
date, however, is found in the massive tower of Clapham church, 
near Bedford on the north, and in a door of Stevington church. 
Fine Norman and lihfly English work is seen at Dunstable and 
Elstow, and the later style is illustrated by the large cruciform 
churches at Leighton Buzzard and at Felmersham on the Ouse 
above Bedford. Amots; the Perpendicular additions to the 
church lost named may be noted a very beautiful oaken rood- 
screen. To illastrate Decorated and Perpendicular the churches 
of Clifton and of Marston Moretaine, with its massive detached 
campanile, may be mentioned; and Cople church is a good 
siiecimen of fine Perpendicular work. The church of Cockayne 
Hatley, near Potton, is fitted with rich Flemish carved wood, 
mostly from the abbey of Alne near Charleroi, and dating from 
i68q, but brought here by a former rector early in the 19th 
century. In medieval domestic architecture the county is not 
rich. The nmnsion of Woburn Abbey dates from the middle of 
the 18th century. 

Auihoritibs.— Victoria Co««(y History (I.oiidon, 1904. &c.); 
I'ialu-, CoUcitums, Historical. Genealogical anil Topographical, for 
tiedforishtre (London, i8iz-i8i6. and idso 18H-183C1); J. D. Parry. 
Select Illustrations of Bedfordshire (London, 1827); Bedfordshire 
Donusdav Booh (Bedford, j88i); Visitation of Bedford, isPO, tfSi. 
and 1614, in Harletan Societv's Publications, vol. xiv. (Ijindon, 1884); 
Geneulogii a Bedfordtensis, 1538, i8oo (Ixindon, iSoo); and Illustrated 
Bedfordshire (NottiliRham, iSoj). Sec also Bedfordshire Notes and 
Queries, «!. F. A. Blades, and Transactions of the Bedfordshire Natural 
Historv and Field Club. 

BEDLAM, or Bethlehem Hospital, the first English 
lunatic asylum, originally founded by Simon FitzMary, sheriff 
of London, in 1247, as a priory for the sisters and brethren of 
the order of the Star of Bethlehem. It had as one of its special 
objects the housing and entertainment of the bishop and canons 
of St Mary of Bethlehem, the mother-church, on their visits to 
England. Its first site was in Bishopsgate Street. It is not 
certain when lunatics were first received in Bedlam, but it is 
mentioned as a hospital in 1330 and some were there in 1403. 
In 1547 it was handed over by Henry Vlll. with all its revenues 
to the dty of London as a hospital for lunatics. With the 
exception of one such asylum in Granada, Spain, the Bethlehem 
Hospital was the first in Europe. It became famous and after¬ 
wards infamous for the brutal ill-treatment meted out to the 
insane (see iNSAtoxY: Hospital Treatment). In 1675 it was 
removed to new building in Mcwrfields and finally to its present 
site in St Geoige’s Fielib, Lambeth. The word “ Bedlam ” has 
long been used genetically for ail lunatic asylums. 

BSDUNOTON, an urbM district of Northumberland, Er^lond, 
within the parliamentary borough of Morpeth, 5 m. S.E. of that 
town on a branch of the North Eastern railway. Pop. (1901) 
18,766. It lies on l^h ground above the river Blyth, 2} m. 
above its mouth. Tm church of St Cuthbert shows good 
transitional Norman details. Its dedication recalls the trens- 
portation of the body of the saintly bishop of Lindisfame from 
Its shrine at Durham by the monks of that foundation to Lindis¬ 
fame, when in fear of attack from William the Conqueror. 
They rested here with the edfin. The modern growth of the 
town is attributable to the valuable collieries of m neif^bour- 
hood, and to manufactures of nails and chains. It is one of the 
most popubus mining centres in the county. On the south 
bonk of the river is. tM township and urban ^strict of Cowpen 
(pop, X7)879j, with collieries and glass works; coal is shipped 
from this point by river. * 


Bedlington (Betiingpin) and the bambts belonging to it were 
bought ly Cutheard, bishop of Durham, between 900 and 915, 
and although locally situated in the county of Northumberland 
became part of the county palatine of Durham over which 
Bishop Walcher was granted royal rights by William the 
Conqueror. When these rights were taken from Curiibert 
Tunstall, bishop of Durham, in 1536, Bedlington among his 
other property lost its special privileges, but was confirmed to 
him in 1541 with the other property of his predecessors. To¬ 
gether with the other lands of the see of Durham, Bedlington 
was made over to the ecclesiastical commissioners in 1866. 
Bedlingtonshire was made part of Northumberland for civil 
purposes by acts of parliament in 1832 and 1844. 

BBDLOE, WILUAM (1650-1680), English informer, was 
bom at Chepstow on the 20th of April 1650. He appears to have 
been wdl educated ; he was certamly clever, and after coining 
to London in 1670 he became acquainted with some Jesuits 
and was occasionally employed by them. Calling himself now 
Captain Williams, now Lord Gerard or Lord Newport or Lord 
(brnwollis, he traveUed from one part of Europe to another; 
he underwent imprisonments for crime, and became an expert 
in all kinds of duplicity. Then in 1678, following the lead of 
Titus Oates, he gave an account of a supposed popish plot to 
the English government, and his version of the details of the 
murder of Sir E. B. G^frey was rewarded with £500. Ei^ 
boldened by his success he denounced various Roman Catholic^ 
married an Irish lady, and having become very popular lived 
in luxurious fashion. Afterwards his fortunes waned, and he 
died ut Bristol on the 20th of August 1680. His dying deposi¬ 
tions, which were taken by Sir Francis North, chief justice of 
Uie common pleas, revealed nothing of importance, Bedloe 
wrote a Narrative and impartidt discovery of the horrid Popish 
Plot (1679), but all his statements are extremely untrustworthy. 

See J. Pollock, The Popish Plot (1903). 

BEDMAR, ALPHONSO DELLA CUEVA, Marquis of (1572- 
1635), Spanish diplomatist, became ambassador to the republic 
of Venice in 1667. This was a veiy' important position owing 
to the amount of information concerning Eurojpenn affairs 
which passed through the hands of the representative of Spain, 
When Bedmar took up this appointment, Venice had just con¬ 
cluded an alliance with France, Switzerland and the Netherlands, 
to counterbalance the power of Spain, and the ambassador was 
instructed to destroy this league. Assisted by the duke of Ossuna, 
viceroy of Naples, he formed a plan to bring the city into the power 
of Spain, and the scheme was to be carried out on Ascension Day 
1618. The plot was, however, discovered ; and Bedmar, pro¬ 
tected by his position from arrest,left Venice and went to Flanders 
as president of the council. In 1622 he was made a cardinal, 
and soon afterwards became bishop of Oviedo, a position which 
he retained until Ids death, which occurred at Oviedo on the 
2nd of August 1655. The authorship of an anonymous work, 
Squitinio della liberla Veneta, published at Mirandola in 1612, 
has been attributed to him. 

Some controversy has arisen over the Spanish plot of 1618, 
and some historians have suggested that it only existed in the 
minds of the Venetian senators, and was a ruse for forcing 
Bedmar to leave Venice. From what is known, however, of 
the policy of Spain at this time, it is by no means unlikely that 
such a scheme was planned. 

See C. V. dc Saint-R^al. CEmires, tome iv. (Paris, 1745); P. J. 
Grosley, Discussion hisiorique et critique sur la conjuration de VenlM 
(Parte, 1756) : P. A. N. B. Dsru, Htsloire de la republique de Venise 
(Paris. 1853) ; A. Basehet, Histoire de la chaneeUeris secrite 4 Venise 
(Paris, 1870), 

BED-MOULD, in architecture, the congeries of mouldings 
which is under the projecting part of almost ev«y comice, of 
'which, indeed, it is a part. 

BSDOUIM {Ahl Bedu, “dwellers in the open land,” or 
AM el beit, “ people of the tent,” as the^ call themselves), the 
name given to the most important, as it is the best known, 
division of the Ara^ race. The Bedouiia are the descendants of 
the Ar^ of North Arabia whose tnrfitions claim Ishmael at 
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thmr ancestor (see Akabs).' The deserts of North Arabia se«n 
to have been their earliest home, but even in ancient times they 
had migrated to the lowlands of Egypt and Syria. Il* Arab 
conquest of northern Africa in the 7th century a.d. caused 
a wide dispersion, so that to-day the Arab element is strongly 
represented in the Nile Valley, Saharan and Nubian peoples. 
Among the Hamitic-Negroid races the Bedouins have largely 
lost their nomadic character; but in the deserts of the Nile 
lands they remain much what their ancestors were. Thus the 
name has suffered much ethnic confusion, and is often incorrectly 
reserved to describe such pastoral peoples os the Bbharin, the 
Hadendoa and the Ab&bda. This article treats solely of the 
Arabian Bedouin, as affording the pure.st type of the people. 
They are shepherds and herdsmen, reduced to an open-air, roving 
life, partly by the nature of their occupations, piartly by the 
special characteristics of the countries in which they dwell. For, 
white land, unsuited to all purposes except pasture, forms an 
unusually large proportion of the surface in the Arabian territory, 
the prolonged droughts of summer render considerable portions 
of it unfit even for that, and thus continually oblige the herdsmen 
to migrate from one spot to another in search of sufficient 
herbage and water for their beasts. The same causes also involve 
the Bedouins in frequent quarrels with each other regarding the 
use of some particular well or pasture-ground, besides reducing 
them not unfrequently to extreme want, and thus making them 
plunderers of others in self-support. Professionally, the Bedouins 
are shepherds and herdsmen; their raids on each other or their 
robbery of travellers and caravans are but occasional c.'cccptions 
to the common routine. Their intertribal wars (they very 
rarely venture on a conflict with the better-armed and better- 
organized sedentary population) are rarely bloody; cattle- 
lifting being the usual object. Private feuds exist, but are 
usually limited to two or three individuals at most, one of whom 
has pcrlmps been ridiculed in satirical verse, to which they are 
very sensitive, or had a relation killed in some previous fray. 
But bloodshed is expensive, as it must be paid for either by 
more bloodshed or by blood-money—the diya, which varies, 
according to the importance of the person killed, from ten to fifty 
camels, or even more. Previous to Mahomet’s time it was 
optional for the injured tribe either to accept this compensation 
or to insist on blood for blood ; but the Prophet, though by his 
own account despairing of ever reducing the nomad portion of 
his countrymen to law and order, succeeded in establishing among 
them the rule, that a fair diya if offered must be accepted. 
Instances are, however, not wanting in Arab history of fiercer 
and more general Bedouin conflicts, in which the destruction, 
or at least the complete subjugation, of one tribe has been 
aimed at by another, and when great slaughter has taken place. 
Such were the wars of Pekr and Thagleb in the 6th century, 
of Kelb and Howazin in the 8th, of Hath and Ateba in the 18th. 

The Bedouins regard the plundering of caravans or travellers 
as in lieu of the custom dues exacted elsewhere. The land is 
theirs, they argue, and trespassers on it must pay the forfeit. 
Hence whoever can show anything equivalent to a permission 
of entrance into their territory has, m the re^lar course of 
things, nothing to fear. This permission is obtained by securing 
the protection of the nearest Bedouin sheik, who, for i politely- 
worded request and a small sura of money, will readily grant 
the pass, in the shape of one or'two or more men of his tribe, 
who accompany the wayfarers as far as the next encampment on 
their road, where they hand their charge over to fresh guides, 
equally bound to afford the desired saf^uard. In the interior 
of Arabia the passport is given in writing by one of the town 
governors, and is riigpett^ by the Bedouins of the district; 
for, however impuffettt and unamenable to law these nomads 
may be on the frontiers of the impotent Ottoman government in 
Syria or the Hqaz, they are submissive enough in other and 
Arab-governed regions. But the traveller who ventures on the 
desert strip witlKiUt su^ precautions will be robbed and perhaps 
kMed. 

Ignorant of writing and unacquainted with books, the Bedouins 
trust , to toeir memory for everything; where memory faHs, 
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they readily eke it out with imagination. Hence toeir own 
assertions regarding the antiquity, numbers, atrengtb, &c., of 
their clans axe of little worth; even tiieir genealogies, is whidi 
they pretend to be eminently versed, are not to be much depended 
on; the more so that their own family names hardly ever exceed 
the limits of a patronymic, whilst the constantly renewed sub¬ 
divisions of a tribe, and the temporary increase of one braaeh 
and decrease of another, tend to efface the original name of the 
clan. Few tribes now preserve their ancient, or at least their 
historical titles; and the mass of the Bedouin multitude re¬ 
sembles in this respect a troubled sea, of which the substance is 
indeed always the same, but the surface is continually ^lifting 
and changing. As, however, no social basis or ties are acknow¬ 
ledged among them except those of blood and race, oertain broad 
divisions are tolerably accurately kept up, thh wider and more 
important of which may here be no^. First, the Aneza clan, 
who extend from Syria southward to the limits of Jebel Shammar. 
It is numerous, and, for a Bedouin tribe, well armed. Two- 
thirds of the Arab horse trade, besides a large traffic in sheep, 
camels, wool, and similar articles, are in their hands. Their 
principal subdivisions are the Sebai on the north, the Walid Ali 
on the west, and the Ru&la on the south ; these ore generally 
on bad terms with each other. If united, th^ could muster, 
it is supposed, about 30,000 lances. They claim descent from 
kabi’a. Second, the Shammar Bedouins, whose pasturages lie 
conterminous to those of the Aneza on the east. ITieir numbers 
are about the same. Thirdly, in the northern desert, the Huwetai 
and Sherarat, comparatively small and savage tribes. There is 
also the Solibi clan, which, however, is disowned by the Arabs, 
and seems to be of gipsy origin. Next follow, in the western 
desert, the Bcni-Harb, a powerful tribe, supposed to muster 
about so,ooo fighting men. They are often troublesome to the 
Meccan pilgrims. In the eastern desert are the Muter, the Beni- 
Khalid, and the Ajmans, all numerous clans, often at war with 
each other. To the south, in Nejd itself or on its frontiers, 
are the Hodeil, Ateba, and others. These alt belong to the 
“ Mustareb,” or northern Arabs. 

The Bedouins of southern or “ pure Arab ” origin are com¬ 
paratively few in number, and ore, with few exceptions, even 
poorer and more savage than their northern brethren. Al- 
Morrah, on the confines of Oman, Al-Yam and Kahtan, near 
Yemen, and Beni-Yas, between Harik and the Persian Gulf, 
are the best known. The total number of the Bedouin or 
pastoral population throughout Arabia^ including men, women, 
and children, appears not to exceed a million and a half, or about 
one fifth of the total population. The only tribal authority is 
the “ elder,” or “ sheik,” a titie not necessarily implying ad¬ 
vanced age, but given to any one who, on account of totb, 
courage, wealth, liljerality or some other quality, has been 
chosen to the leadership. Descent has something to do with 
rank, but not much, as every individual of the tribe considers 
himself equal to the others ; nor are the distinctions of relative 
riches and poverty greatly taken into account. To the " sheik ” 
all disputes are referred ; he is consulted, though not necesnuijy 
obeyed, on every question which regards the general affairs of 
the tribe, whether in peace or war; there is no other magis¬ 
trate, and no law except what he and the other chief men may 
consider proper. But in fact, for nibst personal and private 
affairs, every man does pretty much what is right in ms own 
eyes. 

All the Bedouins, with the exception of certain tribea in Sym, 
are nominally Mahommedans, but most pay but slight attention 
to the ceremonial precepts of tiieffCoran ; the five daily prayers 
and the annual fast of Ramadan are not much in favour among 
them ; and however near a tribe may be to Medea, few of them 
visit it as pilgrims. The militant Wahhabi .have, however, from 
time to time enforced some degree of Islamitic observance.among 
the Bedouins of N^d and the adjoiniag districts; elsewhere 
Hahommedanism is practically confined to the prof^on of 
the Divine Unity.; among the remoter and wildo.tribes sun- 
worship, tree-worship, .and no worship at dl, are not uncommon. 
S6me dans even omit the rite of circumcision altogether; oltoi, 
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like the tribe of Hodeii, south of Mecca, perform it after a fashion 
peculiar to themselves. 

Though polygamy is not common among Bedouins, marriages 
are contracted without any legal intervention or guarantee; 
the consent of the parties, and the oral testimony ol a couple of 
witnesses, should such be at hand, are all that are required; 

divorce is equally easy. Nor is mutual constancy much 
Apec|td or observed either by men or women; and the husband 
is rarffiy strict in exacting from the wife a fidelity that he himself 
has no idea of observing. Jealousy may indeed occasionally bring 
about tragic results, bu t this rarely occurs except where publicity, 
to which the Bedouins, like all other Arabs, are very sensitive, 
is involved. Burckhardt writes: “ The Bedouins are jealous of 
their women, but do not prevent them from laughing and talking 
with strangers. It sekkim happens that a Bedouin strikes his 
wife; if he does so the calls loudly on her leosy or protector, 
edio pacifies the husband and makes him listen to reason. . . . 
The wife and daughters perform all domestic business. They 
grind the wheat in the handmill or pound it in the mortar ; 
they prepare the breakfast and dinner; knead and bake the 
bread ; m^ butter, fetch water, work at the loom, mend the 
tent-covering . . . while the husband or brother sits before the 
tent smoking his pipe.” A maiden’s honour is, on the other band, 
severely guarded; and even too openly avowed a courtship, 
though with the most honourable intentions, is ill looked on. 
But marriage, if indeed so riight and temporary a connexion 
as it is among Bedouins deserves the name, is often merely a 
passport for mutual licence. In other respects Bedouin morality, 
like that of most half-savage races, depends on custom and 
public feeling rather than on any fixed code or trained conscience, 
and hence admits of the strangest contradictions. Not only are 
lying and exaggeration no reproach in ordinary discourse, but 
even deliberate pcrjuiy and violation of the most solemn engage¬ 
ments are frequent occurrences. Not less frequent, however, 
are instances of prolonged fidelity and observance of promise 
carried to the limits of romance. “ The wind,” ” the wood,” 
and “ the honour of the Arabs ” are the most ordinary oaths in 
serious matters; but even these do not give absolute security, 
while a simple verbal engagement will at other times prove an 
inviolable guarantee. Thus, too, the extreme abstemiousness 
of a Bedouin alternates with excessive gorgings; and, while 
the name and deeds of “ robber ” are hardly a reproach, those of 
“ thief ” are marked by abhorrence and contempt. In patience, 
or rather endurance, both physical and moral, few Bedouins 
are deficient; wariness is another quality universally developed 
by their mode of life. And in spite of an excessive coarseness of 
language, and often of action, gross vice, at least of the more 
debasing sorts ^t dishonour the East, is rare. 

Most Bedouins, men and women, are rather undersized; 
their compleadon, especially in the south, is dark ; their hair 
coarse, thick and black ; their eyes dark and oval; the nose is 
generally aquiline, and the features well formed ; the beard and 
moustache are usually scanty. The men are active, but not 
strong; the women are generally plain. The dress of the men 
consists of a loi^ cotton shirt, open at the breast, often girt with 
a leathern girdle ; a blark or striped cloak of hair is sometimes 
throvm over the shoulders ; a handkerchief, folded once, black, 
or striped yellow and red.Tovers the bead, round which it is kept 
in its place by a piece of twine or a twisted hairband. To this 
costume a pair of open sandals is sometimes added. Under the 
ahirt, round ithe naked waist, a thin strip of leather plait is wound 
Mverai times, not for any spwial objeet, but merely out of 
enstom. In his hand a BediSain almost always carries a slight 
crooked wand, commonly of almond-wood. Among the Bedouins 
cf the south a Ugbt svrappef takes the place of the hn nd ke rehipf 
on the head, and a lom-doth that of the shirt. TTw women 
usualfy wear wide loose drawers, a long shirt, and over it a sride 
piece of dark Uue cloth enveloping tte whole figure and head, 
and trailing on the ground behind. Very rarely does a Bedouin 
woman wear a veil, or even cover her faoe srith her ovwcloak, 
contenting herself with nattowing die folds of the latter over her 
head on the approach of a stranger. Her wrists and ankles are 


generally adorned sridi bracelets and rings of blue glass or 
coppw or iron, very rarely of silver; her neck with glass beads ; 
ear-rings are tare, and nose-rings rarer. B<^s, till near puberty, 
usually go stark naked; girls also wear no clothes up to the age 
of six or seven. 

On a journey a Bedouin invariably carries with him a light, 
sha^pointed lance, the stem of which is made of Persian or 
Africa cane; the manner in which this is carried or trailed 
often indicates the tribe of the owner. The lance is the favourite 
and chaiacteriatic weapon of the Arab nomad, and the one in the 
use of which he shows the greatest skill. An antiquated sword, 
an out-of-date musket, an ornamented dagger or kmfe, a coat of 
mail, the manufacture of Yemen or Bagdad, and a helmet, a mere 
iron head-piece, without visor or crest, complete his military 
outfit. 

A Bedouin’s tent consists of a few coverings of the coarsest 
goat-hair, dyed black, and spread over two or more small poles, 
in height from 8 to 9 ft., gipsy fashion. If it be the tent of a 
sheik, its total length may be from 30 to 40 ft.; if of an ordinary 
person, less than 20 ft. Sometimes a partition separates the 
quarters of the women and children; sometimes they are 
housed under a lower and narrower covering. A rough carpet 
or mat is spread on the ground; while camel-saddles, ropes, 
halters, two or three cooking pots, one or two platters, a wooden 
drinking bowl, the master’s arms at one side of the tent, and his 
spear stuck in the ground at the door, complete the list of house¬ 
hold valuables. On striking camp aU these are fastened on the 
backs of camels ; the men mount their saddles, the women their 
litters; and in an hour the blackened stones that served for a 
cooking hearth arc the only sign of the encampment. For food 
the Bedouin relies on his herds, but rice, vegetables, honey, 
locusts and even lizards are at times eaten. 

Bibuocrai'HY.—J oliaon Ludwig Burckhardt, Nt^s on the 
Bedouins ami W'o/ja6ts (1831); Karateiis Niebuhr, Travels through 
Arabia (orig. Cerm. edit. 1772), translated into English by Robert 
Heron (2 vols., Edinburgh, 1792); H. H. Tessup, Women of the 
Arabs (New York, 1874); W. S. Blunt, Bedouin Tribes of the 
Euphrates (1879); Lady Anne Blunt, Pilgrimage to Nejd (1881); 
Desmoulins, Les Pranfais d'aufourd'kui (Paris, 1898); C. M. 
Doughty, Arabia Deserta (2 vols., 1888); E. Reclus, Les A robes 
(Brussels, 1898); Rev. S. M, Zwemer, Arabia, the Cradle of Islam 
I1900); W. Robertson Smitli, Kinship and Marriage in Early A rabia 
(Cambridge, 1883); H. C. Trumbull. The Blood Covenant (Phil¬ 
adelphia, 1891). 

BEDSORE, a form of ulceration or sloughing, occasioned in 
people who, through sickness or old age, are confined to bed, 
resulting from pressure or the irritation of sweat and dirt. 
Bedsores usually occur when there is a low condition of nutrition 
of the tissues. The more helpless the patient the more liable he 
is to bedsores, and especially when he is paralysed, delirious or 
insane, or when suffering from one of the acute specific fevers. 
They may occur wherever there is a pressure, more especially 
when any moisture is allowed to remain on Uie bedding; and 
thus lack of cleanliness is an important factor in the production 
of ^s condition. In la^e hospitals a bedsore is now a great 
ranty, and this, considering the helplessness of many of the 
patients treated, shows what good nursing can do. The bed 
must be made with a firm smooUi mattrc.ss; the undersheet and 
blanket must be changed whenever they become soiled; the 
drawsbeet is spread without creases, and changed the moment it 
becomes soiled. Preventive treatment must be followed from 
the first day of the illness. This consists in the most minute 
attention to cleanliness, and constant variation in the position 
of the patient All parts subjected to pressure or frictioa must 
be frequently washed with soap and hot water, then thoroughly 
dried with a warm soft towel. The part should next be bathed 
in a solution of corrosive sublimate in spirits of wine, and finally 
dusted with an oxide of zinc and starch powder. This routine 
should be gone through not less than four times in the twenty-four 
hours in my case H prolonged illness. The pressure oiay be 
lelie'i^ over bony prominences by a water-pillow or by a jaeoe 
of thick felt cut into a ring. Signs of impending bedsores must 
(xmstantly be watched for. Whm one threirtens, tiie skin loses 
its pn^ ofiouc, becoming either a deadly white or a dusky red. 
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and the redness does not disappear on pressure. Thesurrounding 
tissues become oedematous, pain is often severe, except in a 
case of' paralysis. As the condition progRSses further tb« pain 
ceases. The epidermis now becomes raised as in a blister, and 
finally becomes detached, forming an excoriation and exposing 
the papillae. Even at tUs late stage an actual ulceration can 
still be prevented if proper care is taken ; but failing this, the 
skin sloughs and an ulcer forms. In treating this, the position 
of the patient must be such that no pressure is ev« allowed on the 
sloughing tissue. A hot boracic pad under oil-silk should be 
applied, the affected part being first dusted with iodoform. 
If, however, the slough is very large, it is safer to avoid wet 
appbeations, and the parts should be dusted with ^imal charcoal 
and iodoform, and protected with a dry dressii^. When the 
slough has separated and the sore is clean, friar’s balsam will 
hasten the healing process. In any serious illness the formation 
of a bedsore makes the pro^osis far more grave, and may even 
bring about a fatal issue, either directly or indirectly. 

BEDWORTH, a manufacturi^ town in the Nuneaton parlia¬ 
mentary division of Warwickshire, England ; on the Nuneaton- 
Coventry branch of the London & North-Western railway, 
loom, north-west from London. Pop. (1900) 7160. Atramway 
connects with Coventry, and the Cwentry canal passes through. 
Coal and ironstone are mined; there are iron-works, and briefa, 
hats, ribbons and tape and silk are made. Siniilar industries 
are pursued in the populous district (including the villages 
of KxhaJl and Foleshill) which extends southward towards 
Coventry. 

BEE (Sanskrit hha, A.S. be6. Let apis), a large and natural 
family of the zoological order Hytnenoptera, characterized by 
the plumose form of many of their hairs, by the large size of 

the basal segment of 
the foot, which is 
always elongate and 
in the hindmost limb 
sometimes as broad 
as the shin, and by 
the development of a 
“tongue” for suck¬ 
ing liquid food; this 
organ has been vari¬ 
ously interpreted as 
the true insectan 
tongue (hypo- 
pharynx) or as a 
ligula formed by 
fused portions of tl» 
second maxillae 
(probably the latter). 

Bees are specialized 
in correspondence 
with the flowers from 
which they draw the 
bulk of their food 
supply, the flexible 
tongue being used 
for sucking nectar, 
the plumed hurs and 
the modified legs (fig. 
7) for gathering poL 
len. These floral pro¬ 
ducts which form the 
food of bees and of 
their larvae, are in 
most cases collected 
■PiG. I.— Honey-bee {Apis mettifica). a, nnd stored by the 
Hale (droue): b, queen; c, worker. .Twice industrions insects ; 
natural size. but some genera of 

(After Benton, B»ll. i (n. i.) Dh. tr.S. Dept. Agt.X Jjggg gCt OS Uiquilinet 

or “ cuckoo-parasites,” laying their eggs' in riie nests of other 
bees,' SO that their larvae may feed at the expense of the 
x^htial owtms of the nest In a few oases, the parasitic bee- 


grub devours not only food-supply, bat «lso the larva of 
its host. 

Solitary and Sodd Many genera of bees a« rqawented, 

like most other insects, by ordinary males and fenaalM, ^h 
female constructing a nest fonaed of several chambers (“ cells ^ 
and storing in each chamber a supply of food for tiie grub to,be 
hatched from the egg that she lays therein. Such bees, although 
a number of indiwduids often make their nests close together, 
are termed “ solitary,” their commuruties differing in nature 
from those of the " social ” bees, among which there ate two 
kinds of females—the normal fertile females or “ queens, 
and those specially modified females with uadevel^ed ovaries 
(see fig. 6) that are csdled “ workers ” (fig. r). Id* workers 




Fro. z. 
a, 

e. 

nap, 

Pg- 


the 


Hoad and Appendages of Honey-bee (Apis) (magnified 
sixteen times). 

Antenna or feeler. mx, jst maxilla. 

Epipharynx. Ip. I.abialpalp. 

MaxUlary palp. U Ligula or " tongue. 

C^osite to galeae of 2nd h, :^ton or spoon of 

maxillae (labium). ligula. 

(from Fntftk R. Chtthirt^Ilpr 

are the earliest developed offspring erf the queen, and it is thek 
associated work which renders possible the rise of an insect 
state—a state which evidently has its origin in the ianuly. 
It is interesting to trace various stages in the elaboration of the 
bee-society. Among the humble-bees (Bombm) the workers help 
the queen, who tato her share in the duties of the ncet j the 
distinction between queen and workers is therefore less absolute 
than in the hivihbees (rfl^sr), whose queen, rMievedof all nanuig 
building cares the workers, devotes her whole eneigies 
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to egg-laying. The division of labour among the two castM of 
female becomes therefore most complete in the most highly 
organized society. 

Structure. —Details of the structure of bees are given in the 
article Hymbnoptbua. The feelers (fig. 2, a) are divided into 
“ scape ” and “ flagellum ” as in the ants, and the mandibles 
vary greatly in size and sharpness in different genera. The 
proboMis or “ tongue ” (fig. 2, I) is a hollow organ enclosing 
an outgrowth of the body-cavity which is filled with fluid, 
and with its flexible under-surface capable of invagination or 
protrusion. Along this surface stretches a groove which is sur¬ 
rounded by thickened cuticle and practically formed into a 
tube by numerous fine hairs. Along this channel the nectar is 
drawn into the plunynx and passc.s, mixed with saliva, into the 
crop or “ honey-bag ” ; the action of the saliva changes the 
saccharose into dektrosl and levulose, and the nectar becomes 
honey, which the bee r^gurnUtes for storage in the cells or for 
the feeding of tins grubs. ™ stii^ (fig. 6 , pg, st.) of female 
bees is usually highly specialized, but in a few genera it b reduced 
and useless. . 

Many modifications in details of structure may be observed 
within the family. The tongue is bifid at the tip in a few genera; 
usually it is pointed and varies greatly in length, being com¬ 
paratively short in Andrena, loi^ in the humble-bees (Bombus), 
and longest in Euglossa, a tropical American genus of solitary 
bees. The legs, which are so h^ly modified as pollen-carriers 
in the higher bees, are comparativety simple in certain primitive 
genera. The hairy coverit^, so notable in the hive-bee and 
especially in humble-bees, is greatly reduced among bees that 
follow a parasitic mode of life. 

Early slages.~M is usual where sm abundant food supply 
b provided for the young insects, the larvae of bees (fig. 3, SL.) 



Fiu. 3. —Larva and Pupa of Apis (magnified four times), 

SL, Spinning larva. sp. S^raclcs, ti', Wing. 

N. Pupa. t, "Tongue.'’ ce. Com}>ound Eye. 

FL. Feeding larva. ni. Mand^le. e, Excrement. 

CO. Cocixm. an, Antenna. rx, Exuvium. 

(From ClMfihire'fl S*ft and BieJuAf’iHg.) 

are degraded maggots; they have no legs, but possess fairly 
well-developed heads. The successive cuticles that arc cast 
as growth proceeds arc delicate in texture and sometimes 
separate from the underlying cuticle without being stripf^d 
off. The maggots may pass no excrement from the intestine 
until they have eaten all their store of food. When fully grown 
the final larval cuticle is shed, and the “ free ” pupa (fig. 3, N) 
revealed. The larvae of some bees spin cocoons (fig. 3, eo) 
before pupation. 

Nests of SMtary Bees.—Btea of different genera vary consider¬ 
ably in the site and arrangement of their nests. Many—like 
the common “ solitary ” bees Halictus god Andrew —burrow 
in the ground ; the holes of tpecies of Andrena are commonly 
seen in springtime openiiw on sandy banks, grassy lawns or 
gravel paths. Our kno^ed^ of such bees is due to the observa¬ 
tions of F. Smith, H. Friese, C. Verhoeff and others. The nest 
may be simple, or, more frequently, a complex excavation, cells 
opening off from tbe entrance or from a main passage. &me- 
times the passage b the conjoint work of many bees whose cells 
are grouped along it at convenient distances apart. Other bees, 
the tpecies of Osmia for example, choose the hollow stem cd a 
bramble or other shrub, tlie female forming a linear series of ceUs 


Ht each of which an egg is laid and a supply of food stored up. 
J. H. Fabre has found that in the nests of some species of Osmia 
the young bee developed in the first-formed cell, if (as often 
happens) she emerges from her cocoon before the inmates of 
the later cells, will try to work her way round these or to bite 
a lateral bole through the tnamble shoot; should she fail to 
do this, she will wait for the emergence of her si.stcrg and not 
make her escape at the price of injury to them. But when 
Fabre substituted dead individuals of her own species or live 
larvae of another genus, the Osmia had no scruple in destroying 
them, so as to bite her way out to air and liberty. 

The leaf-cutter bees (Megaehile) —which differ from Andrena 
and Halictus and agree with Osmia, Apis and Bombus in having 
elongate tongues—cut neat circular disks from leaves, using 
them for lining the cells of their underground nests. The 
carpenter-bees (Xylocopa and allied genera), unrepresented 
in the British Islands, though widely distributed in warmer 
countries, make their nests in dry wood. The habits of X. 
violacea, the commonest European species, were minutely 
described in the i8th century in one of R. A. F. dc Reaumur’s 
memoirs. Thb bee excavates several parallel galleries to which 
access is gained by a cylindrical hole. In the galleries are 
situated the cells, separated from one another by transverse 
partitions, which are formed of chips of wood, cemented by 
the saliva of the bee. 

Among the solitary bees none has more remarkable nesting 
habits than the mason bee (Chalicodoma) represented in the 
south of France and described at length by Fabre. The female 
constructs cm a stone a series of cells, built of cement, which 
] she compounds of particles of earth, minute stones and her 
S own saliva. Each cell is provided with a store of honey and 
I pollen beside which an egg is laid ; and after eight or nine cells 
1 have been successively built and stored, the whole is covered 
by a dome-like mass of cement. Fabre found that a Chalicadoma 
removed to a distance of 4 kilometres from the nest that she was 
building, found her way liiick without difficulty to the exact 
spot. But if the nest were removed but a few yards from its 
former position, the bee seemed no longer able to recognize it, 
sometimes passing over it, or even into the unfinished cell, and 
then leaving it to visit again uselessly the place whence it had 
been moved. She would accept willingly, however, another 
nest placed in the exact spot where her own had been. If the 
unfinished cell in the old nest had been only just begun, while 
that in the substituted nest were nearly completed, the bee 
would add so much material as to make the cell much larger 
than the normal size, her instinct evidently being to do a certain 
amount of building work before filling the cell with food. The 
food, too, is always placed in the cell after a fixed routine—first 
honey disgorged from the mouth, then jpollen brushed off the 
hairs Ireneath the body (fig. 7, c) after whrdi the two substances 
j are mixed into a paste. 

Inquilines and Parasites. —The working fam, such as have been 
; mentioned, are victimized by bees of oth« genera, which throw 
upon the industrious the task of provide for the young of 
the idle. The nests of Andrena, for exanifile, are haunted by 
the black and yellow species of Nomada, whose females lay their 
eggs in the food provided for the larva of the Andrew. According 
to H. Friese, the relations between the host and the inquiline 
are quite friendly, and the insects if tbey meet in the nest- 
galleries courteously get out of each other’s way. D. Sharp, 
in commenting on this strange behaviour, points out that the 
host can have no idea why the inquiline haunts her nest. ” Why 
then should the Andrew feel alarm ? If the species of Nomada 
attack the species of Andrena too much; ft brings about the 
destruction of its own species more certainly than that of the 
Andrew." 

More violent in its methods is the lartm of a Slelis, whose 
operations in the nest of Osmia leucomdana have been studied 
by Verhoeff. The female Stelis lays her eggs, earlier than the 
Osmia. and'towairds the bottom of the fond-mass ; the egg of 
the Osmia is laid Uter, and on the surface fodd; Hence 
the two eggs are at oj^oeite ends of the fobd, and both larvae 
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feed for a time without conflict, but the SM$, being the older, 
is the larger of the two. Finally the parasitic larva attacks 
the Osmia, and dicing its mandibles into its victuals head 
kills and eats it, taking from one to two days for the completion 
of the repast. 

Sacicd Bees.—The bees hithMto described are “solitary,” 
all the individuals being either males or unmodified females. 
The most highly developed of the long-tongued bees are “ social ” 

species, in which 
the females ate 
differentiated 
into egg-laying 
queens and 
(usually) infer¬ 
tile “ workers ” 
(fig. 6). Verhoeff 
has discussed 
the rise of the 
“ social ” from 
the “ solitary ” 
condition, and 
points out that 
for the forma¬ 
tion of an insect 
commurrity three 
conditions are necessary—a nest large enough for a number 
of individuals, a close grouping of the cells, and an associa¬ 
tion between mother and daughters in the winged state. 
For the fulfilment of this last condition, the older insects of Ure 
new generation must emerge from the cells while the mother is 
still occupied with the younger eggs or larvae. One species of 
Halicttts nearly reaches the desired stage; but the first young 
trees to appear in the perfect state are males, and when the 
females emerge the mother dies. 

Among the social bees the mother wd daughter-insects 
co-operate, and they differ from the “ solitary ” groups in the 
nature of their nest, the cells (fig. 25) of which are formed of 
wax secreted by special glands (fig. s) in the bee’s abdomen, 
the wax being pressed out between the segmental sclerites in 
the form of plates (fig. 4), which are worked by the legs (fig. 7) 
and jaws into the requisite shape. In our well-known hive-bee 
{Apts) and humble-bws (Bombus) the wax glands are ventral 



Fig. 5.—Abdominal Plate (i^ker of Apis), under side, third 
segment (magnified twenty times). W. wax-yieiding surface, 
covering true gland : s, septem, or Carina ; wh, webbed hairs. 

(From Ckfnhsre’ft Bus and 

in position, but in the “ stinglMs ” bees of the tropics {Trigtma 
and Melipotta) they are doi^. A colony of humble-bees is 
started in spring ^ a female " qu^n ” which has survived the 
winter. She starts her nest undeiground or in a surface depres¬ 
sion, forming a number of waxen cells, roughly globular in shape 
and arranged irregularly. The young females (“ workm ”) 
that devdof) from the eggs hud m these early c^ assist the 
queen 1^ building fresh cells apd gathering food for storage 
tbuein. The queen may be altogether relieved of the work 
of the nest as the season advances, so that she can devote all 
Jeer energies to q®^la)W*, and the colony grows rapidly. The 



Fig. 4.—Under Side of Worker, carrying Wax 
Scales (magniiied three times). 

(From Chesluic's Be^s and BetJtetpins.') 


distinction between queen and worker is not always clear among 
humble-bees, the femde insects varying in aixe and in the develop¬ 
ment their ovaries. If any mishap l*fall thequeen, the workers 
can sometimes keep the community from dying out. In autu^ 
males are produced, as well as yoi^ queens. The epromunity 
is broken up on the approach ol winter, the males uid workers 
perish, and the young queens after hibernation start fresh nests 
in Ae succeeding year. 

The appearance of the heavy-bodied hairy Bombi. is well 
known. They are closely “ mimicked ” by bees of the genus 
Psithyrus, which often share their nests. These Psiihyri have 
no p^en-carrying 
structures on the 
legs and their grubs 
are dependent for 
their food - supply 
on the labours of 
the Bombi, though, 
according to E. 

Hoffer’s observa¬ 
tions, it seems that 
the female Psithyrus 
builds her own cells. 

The colonies of 
Bombus illustrate 
the rise of the 
inquilinc habit. 

Many of the species 
are very variable 
and have lieen 
differentiated into 
races or varieties. 

F. W. L. Sladen 
states that a queen 
belonging to the 
virginalis form of 
Bombus terrestris 
often invades a nest 
belonging to the 
lucorum form, kills 
the rightful queen, 
and takes possession 
of the nest, getting 
the lucorum workers 
to rear her young. 

In the nests of 
Bombi are found 
various beetle 
larvae that live as 
inquilines or para¬ 
sites, and also mag¬ 
gots of drone-flies 
( Volucella), which 
act as scaveMers_; 
the Volucella-ny is 
usually a “mimic-**’ -of 
vades. 



Fig. 6.—Ovaries of Queen and Workers {Apis). 

A, Abdomen of 
queen, under 


side (magnified 
eight times). 

P, Petiole, 
o, o, Ovaries. 
hs. Position filled 
by honey-sack. 
ifr.T’osition through 
which digestive 
system passes. 
od, Oviduct. 
co.d. Vagina. 

E, Egg-passing ovi¬ 
duct. 

s, Spermatheca. 
i, Intestine. 

(From Cheihiro's Am Mui 


pb, Poison bag. 
pg. Poison gland. 

St, Sting. 

p, "Palps" or 
“ feelers ” oi 
sting. 

B, Rudimentary ova¬ 

ries of ordinary 
worker. 

sp. Rudimentary 
spermatheca. 

C, Partiallydcveloped 

ovaries of fer¬ 
tile worker. 
sp. Rudimentary 
spermatheca. 


the Bombus, whose nett she in- 


Thc “ stingless ” bees (Trigona) of the tn^ics have the parts 
of the sting reduced and useless for piercing. As thou^ to 
compensate for the loss of this means of defence, the mandibles 
are very powerful, and some (ff the bees construrt tubular 
entrances to the nest with a series of constrictions my to liold 
against an enemy. The habitt of the Brazilian species of these 
bees have been described in det^ by H. von Jhering, who points 
out that their wax glands are dorsal in position, not ventral .as 


in Bombus and Apis, 

With Apis, the genus of the hive-bee, we come to the most 
highly-specialized members of the family—better known^perh^, 
than any other insects, on, account of the long domestication of 
many of the species or- races. In A^s the wockers difier structUTi- 
jly from the queen> w)»o neither builds ccflsi .fathew food, nor 
tc^s brood, a^ is therefore wiUiOut the specitl organs adapted 
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for those fonctions which are possessed in perfection by the 
woAers. The differentiation of queen and workers is correlated 
with the habit of storing food supplies, and the Mnsequent 
permanence of the community, which finds relief for its surplus 
population by sending off a swarm, consisting of a queen and a 
number of workers, so that the new community is already 
specialized both for reproduction and for labour. 

The workers of Apis may t>e capable (fig. 6, C) of laying eggs 
—necessarily unfertilized—which always give rise to males 
(“drones”), and, since the researches of J. Dzierzon (1811- 
1906) in 1848, it has been believed that the queen bee lays 
fertilized eggs in cells appropriate for the rearing of queens or 



Fig. 7.—Modifications in the Legs of Bees. 


A. o-d, Hivc-bee (Apis). notcli in tarsal segment for 

B. f-g. Stinglcss lice (Mettpnna), cleaning feeler. 

C. A-i, Humble-bee (Bohwim). <t. Tip of intermediate shin unth 

a, f, h. Outer view of hind-leg. spur. 

h, g, i. Inner view. c, Featlicn^d hairs with pollen 

d. Fore-leg of Apis showing grains, magnified. 

(After Kile>'i Bepi. Agr.), voL 6. 

workers, and unfertilized eggs in “ drone-cells,” virgin reproduc¬ 
tion or parthenogenesis being therefore a normal factor in the 
life of lh«e insects. F. Dickel and others have lately claimed 
that fertilized eggs can give rise to eitHler queens, workers or 
males, according to the fmtS supplied to the larvae ahd the 
influoiicO of supposed “sex-producing glands” possessed by 
the nurse-workers. Dickel states that a Gerinan male h« 
mated with a female of the Italian race transmits' distinct 
paternal characters to hybrid male offspring. A. Weismann, 
however, doubts these conclusions, and having found a sperm- 
aster in every on# of the eggs that he examined from froriter- 
cells, and in only one out of tja taken from droHe-Cells, 
he supports DaierMin's view, exfdaining the single exception 
mendoned abov# as a mistake of the queen, she having laid 


inadvertently this single fertdized egg in a drone instead of in a 
worker celL 

The cells of the honeycomb of Apis are usually hexagonal in 
form, and arranged in two series bade to back (figs. 3, *5). 
Some of these cells are used for storage, othess for the rearing of 
brood. The cells in which workers are reared are smaller than 
those appropriate for the rearing of drones, whik the “ royal 
cells,” in which the young queens are developed, are huge in 
size and of an irregular oval in form (fig. 25). It is believed that 
from the nature of the cell in which she is ovipositing, the queen 
derives a reflex impulse to lay the apprc^Hiate egg—fertilized 
in the queen or worker cell, unfertiliZM in the drone cell, as 
previou^ mentioned. Whether tb# featflised egg shall devdop 
into a queen or a worker depends uphn the nature of the food. 
AU young grubs are at first fed with A.qgeeiaUy nutritious food, 
discharged from the worker’s stomadi, to wiuch is added a diges¬ 
tive secretion derived from special salivary glands in the worker’s 
head. If this “ royal jelly ” continue to be given to the grub 
throughout its life, it will grow bto a queen; if the ordinary 
mkture of honey and digested pollen be substituted, as is 
usually the case from the fourth day, the grub will become a 
worker. The workers, who control the polity of the hive (the 
“ queen ” being exceedingly “ limited ” in her monarchy), 
arrange if possible that young queens shall develop only when 
the population of the luve has become so congested that it is 
desirable to send off a swarm. When a young queen has emerged, 
she stings her royal sisters (still in the pupd stage) to death. 
Previous to the emergence of the young queen, the old queen, 
prevented by the workers from attacking her daughters, has led 
off a swarm to find a new home elsewhere. The young queen, 
left in the old home, mounts high into the air for her nuptial 
flight, and then returns to the hive and her duties of egg-laying. 
The number of workers increases largely during the summer, 
and so hard do the insects work that the life of an individual 
may last only a few weeks. On the approach of winter the 
males, having no further function to perform for the community, 
are refused food-supplies by the workers, and are cither excluded 
or banished from the hive to perish. Such ruthless habits of tiie 
bee-commonwealth, no less than the altruistic labours of the 
workers, are adapted for the survival and dominance of the 
species. The struggle for life may deal hardly with the indi¬ 
vidual, but it results—^to quote Darwin’s well-known title—in 
“ the preservation of favoured races." 

Bibuogkaphv.—M ore has been written on bees, and especially on 
the Kenus Apis, than on any other group of insects. The classieul 
observations of Reaumur, Mimoires pinir servir i I’histoite des 
inseeies, vols. v., vi. (Paris, 1740-1742), and F. Huber’s NouvtUes 
nhservtttinns sur Its ahiilles (Genive, 1792) will never bo forgotten; 
they have been matched in recent times by J. H. Fabre’s Souvenirs 
entomologiqms (Paris, 1879-1891); and M. Maeterlinck's poetic yet 
scientific La I’t# des abeiikt (Paris, 1901). Among writers on the 
solitary and parasitic species may be specially mentioned F. Smith, 
Hymetioplera in Ihe Brittsh Museum (London, 18153-1839); H. Friese, 
Zool. Jahrb. Syst., iv. (1891); J. FAiez, AOes Sac. Bordeaux, xlvui. 
(1895); and C. Verhoefl, Zool. Jakrb. Syst., vi (1892). h'or the 
social species vre have valuable papers E. Hofier, Milt. Nalur- 
wissen. Ver. Steiermark, xxxi. {i88r); H. von Jhering, Zool. Jahrb. 
Syst. xix. (1903); and others. For recent controversy on partheno¬ 
genesis in the hive-bee, sea J. I’6rez, Ann, Sci, Nat. Zool. (6), vii. 
(1878): K, Dickel, Zool. Ant., xxv. (1901), and Anatom. Anteiger, 
xix. (1902) ; A. Petrunkevich, Zoolog. Jahrb. Anal., xiv. (1901) ; 
and A. Weismann, Anatom. Anteiger. xvm. (1901). F. E. Cheshire's 
Bees and Bee-keeping (London, 1885-1888), and T. MV. Cowan’s 
Honey Bee (2nd cd., 1904), are invaluable to the naturalist, and 
contain extensive bibliographies of Apis. D. Sharp’s summary in the 
Cembridge Natural History, vol. vi,, should be consulted for further 
information on bees generally. British bees are described in the 
catalogues of Smith, mentioned above, and by E. Saunders, The 
Hymenoptera of the British Islands (London, 18^). (G. H. C.) 

Bee-Rixpinc 

Bee-keeping, or the cultivation of the honey-bee az a lonrce 
of income to those who piwctise it, is known to have existed 
from the most ancient times. Poets, philusophets^ historians 
and naturalists (among whom may be mentioned ’Vir^, Aristotie, 
Cicero and Pliny) have eutogiMu} tho bee at imique among 
Insects, endowed by nature with wondrous giftt beneficial to 




Fio. 8.—Sign of 
the king of Lowur 
Egypt; from the 
coffin of Mykerinos, 
3633 B.C. (British 
Musi^um). 


mankind in a greater degree than my other creature «f the 
insect woiid. We are told that some of these ancient scientists 
passed years of their lives studying the wonders of bee*life, and 
left accurate records of their observations, which on ntany points 
agree with the investigations of kter observers. As a forcible 
illustration of the manner in which a colony of bees was recog¬ 
nized as the embodiment of government by a chief or ruler, in the 
earliest times of which there is any existing record, it may be 
mentioned that on tiie sarcophagus containing the mummified 
remains of Mykerinos (now in the British 
Museum and dating back 3633 years b . c .1 
w 31 be found a hieroglyphic bee (fig. 8) 
representing the king of Lower Egypt. 

In dealing with ^ practical side of bee¬ 
keeping as now understood, it may be said 
that, compared with the methods in vogue 
during the first decade of the 19th century, 
or even within the memory of men still 
living at the beginning of the zoth, it 
is as the modern locomotive to the st^e-1 
coach of a previous generation. Almost 
everything connected with bee-craft has been revolution¬ 
ized, and apiculture, instead of being classed with such homely 
rural occupations as that of the country housewife who carries a 
few eggs weekly to the market-town in her basket, is to-day 
regarded in many countries as a pursuit of considerable import¬ 
ance. Remarkable progress has also been made in 
queen-rearing, and in improving the common 
or native bee by judicious crossing with the best 
foreign races, selected mainly for hardiness, working qualities 
and the prolific capacity of their queens. American bee-breeders 
are conspicuous in this respect, extensive apiaries being exclu¬ 
sively devoted to the business of rearing queens by the thousand 
fur sale and export. 

On the European continent queen-tearii^ apiaries are plentiful, 
but less attention is paid there to hybridizing than to keeping the 
respective races pure. In England also, some bee-keepers include 
queen-rearing as part of their business, while one large apiary 
on the south coast is exclusively devoted to the rearing of queen 
bees on the latest scientific system, and to breeding by selection 
from such races as are most suited to the exceptional climatic 
conditions of the country. 

Extensive apiaries have been established on the American 
continent, some containing from aooo to 3500 colonies of bees, 
and in these honey is harvested in hundreds of tons yearly. 
The magnitude of the bee industry in the United States may be 
judged from the fact of a single bee-farmer located in California 
having harvested from 150,000 lb of honey in one year from 
2000 stock* of bees, and, as an instance of the enormous weight 
of honey obtainable from good hives in that favoured region, the 
same farmer secured 60,000 lb of comb-honey in one season from 
his best 300 cdonies. This is probably the maximum, and the 
hives were necessarily located in separate apiaries some few 
miles apart in order to avoid the evils of overstocking, but all 
in the midst of thousands of acres of Ixmey-yielding flowers. 
Results like the above compared witii those the Skeppast bee¬ 
keeper of fornier days, who was well pleased with 1m average 
of 20 to 25 ft) per hive, may be regarded as wonderful, but 
they are matters of fact. The consumption of honey 
as an article of food has also largely increased of late 
years; a recent compiltation shows that from too to 
125 million lb of honey, representing a money value of from 
eight to ten million dolisrs, u consumed annually in the United 
States alone. Many of the larger bee-farmers of the United 
States of America and Canada harvest from 50,000 to 60,000 Ib 
of honey iii a season, and some of them sell the whe^ 
cn^ direct to consumers. 

It is a notatde fMt that in the United States, Canada, Australia, 
Mew Zeabmdy-and indeed ell English-^xaldiig countries outude 
the United Kin^om, honey is far more extensive^ used than 
k is titere at an-artKie of daily food. The natural result of this 
is tiiat the Unde in honey is conducted, in thoee countries, on 


entirely difiereat lines 'from those followed in tine Bri^ Ides, 
ndiere honey production as an-occupation has, until qmtn recent 
yean, been regarded as too insignificant for o^al notice in atqr 
fam. The value of the bee induitty is now recognized, 
however, by the British government as worthy of state 
aid, in the promotion of technical instruction connected tttpiag- 
with agriculture. On theAmerican continent apiculture 
is ofikiaiiy recognized by the respective states’ governments; 
smd by the federal government at Washington it is taken into 
account as a section of the Agricultural Dq>artment, with fully 
equipped experimental apiariffii and qualified professors engaged 
therein for educational work. In several Canadian provinces 
also, the public funds are used in promoting the bee industry in 
various ways, mainly in combating the bee-disease known as 
“ foul brood.” In New Zealand the government of the colony 
has displayed the most praiseworthy earnestness and vigour in 
promoting apiculture. State-aided apiariea have been established 
under the supervision of a skilled bee-keeper, who travels over 
the colony giving instruction in practical bee-work at the public 
schools, and forming classes at various centres where pupils are 
taught bee-keeping in all its branches. 

In Europe similar progress is observable; technical Khools, 
with well-equipped apiaries attached, are supported by the 
state, and in th^ the science and practice of modem bee-k^ing 
is taught free sciwitists and practical experts. Institutions 
of this kind have been established in Germany, Russia, 
Switzerland and elsewhere, all tending in the same direction, 
viz. the cultivation of the honey-bee as an appreciable source of 
income to the farmer, the peasant cultivator, and dwellers in 
districts where bee-forage is abundant and, if unvisited by the 
bee, lies wasting its sweetness on the deseh air. It may be 
safely said that the value of the bee to the fruit-grower and the 
maritet-gardener has been proved beyond dispute ; and the 
technical instruction now afforded by county councils in the rural 
districts of England has an appreciable effect. In proof 
thereof, we may quote the case of an extensive grower 
in the midland counties—-sending fruit to the London uHtttMm, 
market in tons—^whose crop of gooseberries increased 
nearly fourfold after establislung a number of stocks of bees in 
close proximity to the gooseberry bushes. The fruit orchards 
and raspberry fields of Khnt are dso known to lie greatly bene¬ 
fited by the numerous colonies of bees owned by more than 3000 
bee-keepers in the county. The important pari played by the 
bee in the economy of nature as a fertilizer is shovm in fig. 9. 

In the United Kingdom the prevailing conditions, climatic 



Fig. 9.—a, Raspberry {Rtims idana, order AonxvM),'being 
ieitilized. B, Cross section. 


A, Flower, magnified twice. B, 
p. p, Petals. 

«, a, Anthers. 
s, Stigma. 

MO, Nectary openmga 
ne, Nectar cells. 

D, Drupels. 

(From Chtibln’s' Bees and Bee^kee^ingt Beieutyte mnd PeveBeat^ 


Section through core, or torus 
(C) and drupels (D). 
ud, UnfertiBsed drupe!. 
as. Withered stigma. 


and otherwise, with regard to apiculture—as welt w the lack of 
sufikient natural beerfon^ for large apices—«re such a* to 
preclude the poesibility of establishing apiaries on a scale com¬ 
parable with these located hi lese confin^ land*. Qn the ojtiwr 
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hand, even in Ei^land the value of bee-keeping is worthy of 
recognition as a minor industry connected with such items of 
agiicnlture as fruit-growing, market-gardening or poultry- 
raising. The fact that British honey is second to none for 
quality, and that the British market is eagerly sought by the 
bee-keepers of other nationalities, has of late impressed itsdf 
on the minds of thinking men. Moreover, their views are con¬ 
firmed by the constant references to bees and the profits obtain¬ 
able from bee-keeping in the leading papers on ail sides. This 
newly-aroused interest in the subject is no doubt to a large extent 
fostered by the grants in aid of technical instruction afforded by 
B*»- county councils in rural districts. The British Bee- 
tMpm’ 'keepers’ Assixiation (instituted in 1874) has been 
■Hocta- untiring in its efforts to raise the standard of efficiency 
r/ons. among those who ate desirous of qualifying as experts 
and teachers of bee-keeping on modern methods. This body had 
for its first president the distinguished naturalist Sir John 
Lubbock (Lord Avebury). Sulrsequently the baroness Burdett- 
fkJutLs accepted the office in the year 1878, and was re-elected 
annually until her death in 1906. During this time she presided 
at its meetings and took an active part in its work, until advanc¬ 
ing years prevented her attendance, but her interest in the 
welfare of the association was maintained to the last. Branch 
societies of bee-keepers were established throughout the English 
counties, mainly by the efforts of the parent body in London, 
with the object of .securing co-operation in promoting the sale 
of honey, and showing the most modem methods of 
producing it in its most attractive form at exhibitions 
tbowt, held for the purpose. Nearly the whole of these county 
societies affiliated with the central association, paying 
an affilktion fee yearly, and receiving in return the silver medal, 
lironxe medal and certificate of the association, to be offered as 
prizes for competition at the annual county shows. Other ad¬ 
vantages are given in connexion with the qualifying of experts, 
8fc., while nearly all the county associations in the United 
Kingdom employ qualified men who visit members in spring 
and autumn for the purpose of examining hives and giving 
advice on bee management to those needing it. Another 
advantage of membership is the use of a “ county 
toMs! affixing to each section of honey in comb, 

or jar of extracted honey, offered for sale by members. 
These labels are numbered consecutively, and thus afford a 
guarantee of the genuineness and quality of the honey, the label 
enabling purchasers to trace the producer if needed. The 
British Bee-keepers’ Association is an entirely philanthropic 
body, the only object of its members being to promote all that 
is gtK)d in British bee-keeping, and to “ teach humanity to that 
industrious little labourer, the honey-bee.” Bee-appliance 
manufacturers are not eligible for membership of its council, 
nor are those who make liee-keeping their main business ; thus 
no professional jealousies can possibly arise. In this respect the 
association a{^ars to stand alone among the bee-keepers’ 
societies of the world. There are many equally beneficial 
societies, framed on different lines, existing in Germany, France, 
Russia and Switzerland, but they are mainly co-operative bodies 
instituted for the general benefit of members, who arc without 
exception either hee-keepers on a more or less extensive scale, 
or scientists interested in the study of insect life. 

The bee-keepers’ associations of the United States, Canada 
and most of the British colonies, are—like those last mentioned 
above—formed for the sole and laudable purpose of promoting 
the business interests of their members,* the latter being either 
liee-fonners or bee-appliance fhanufacturers. Thus they make 
no pretension of any but business discussions at their confer¬ 
ences, and much benefit to all concerned follows oa a matter of 
course. In fact, we find enthusiastic bee men and women 
travelling several hundreds of miles and devoting time, money 
and labour in attending conferences of bee-keepers in America, 
while the proceedings usually last for several days and are 
largely attended. extent of the induftry compared with 
that of Great Britain is so great that it fully accounts ifor the 
difference in procedure (ff tire respeetive assodations. 


As a natural consequence of this activity, the trade in bee- 
appliance making has assumed enormous proportions ih the 
United States, where extensive factories have been 
established; one firm—employing over 500 hands, 
and using electric-power machinery of the most modem 
type—being devoted entirely to the manufacture of 
bee-goods and apiarian requisites. From this establishment 
alone the yearly output is about 25,000 bee-hives, and upwards 
of 100 millions of the strutil wooden boxes used for holding comb- 
honey. The most 
generally approved 
form of this box is 
known as the 
“i-tb section,” 
made from a strip 
of wood i in. thick, 

2 in. wide, and of 
such length that 
when folded by 
joining the morticed 
and tenoned ends 
A B (fig. 10) it 
forms the section or 
box C, measuring 
4i' X 4i" X 2" when 
complete, and holds 



Fig. 10.— " i-ft section " wooden box ior 
holding Comti-honey. 

(Redrawn from the ABC 0/iitt’CMlttitt, pubhuhed by 
the A. I. Root Cu., Afediiiu, Ohio, U.S.A.) 


about I lb of comb-honey when filled by the liecs and ready 
for table use. The V-shaped groove D (cut across and partly 
through the wood) shows the joint when in the flat, and E the 
same joint when closed for use. All the section boxes used in 
the United Kingdom are made in the U.S.A. or in Canada from 
the timber known as basswood, no native wood being suitable 
for the purpose. 

Development oj the Movable-jrame The dome-shaped 

straw skep of our forefathers may be regarded as the typical 
bee-hive of all time and of all civilized countries; 
indeed, it may with truth be said that as a healthy 
and convenient home for the honey-bee it has no equal. 

A swarm of bees hived in a straw skep, the picturesque little 
domicile known the world over as the personification of industry, 
will furnish their home with waxen combs in form and shape so 
admirably adapted to their requirements as to need no improve¬ 
ment by man. Why the circular form was chosen for the skep 
need not be inquired into, beyond saying that its shape conforms 
to that of a swarm, as Ae bees usually hang clustered on the 
branch of a neighbouring tree or bush after issuing from the 
parent hive. Fig. ii shows a straw skep in section, and explains 



Pro. Straw Mtep in section, showing arrangement of Combs 
(scale A). 
p, Pollen. 
h. Honey. 

Ih, Feeding hole. 
bs, bs. Bee spaces. 


B, Horizontal section. 
th, Skep-side. 
c. c. Combs. 
sc, sc, store combs. 
bs, bs. Bee spaces. 
(From Chwhirs * But tout Bu-hufutg, Scimiijtc ami Fraclicml.) 


A, Vertical section. 
fb. Floorboard. 
e. Entrance. 
br. Brood. 


itself as illustrating the admiraHe way in which the bees fumirii 
their dwelling. The vertical section (A) dwwg the.lower portion 
of the combe devoted to brood-Marinjt, the higher and thicker 
combs ^ng reserved for honey, and midway between the brood 
and food is stored the p<dlen required for mixmg with honey in 
feeding the farvae.. It will be seen hoer wwtt tire upper part of 
the combe are fitted for beaiii« the weight «f etoiee th^ contain, 
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and bow the lower portion allows the bees to cluster around the 
tender larvae and thus maintain the warmth necessary during its 
metamorphosis from the egg to the perfect insect. The hori¬ 
zontal section (B) with equal clearness demonstrates the bee’s 
ingenuity in economizing space, showing how the outer combs 
are used exclusively for stores,, and, as such, may be built of 
varying thickness as more or less storage romn is required. The 
straw skep has, however, the irredeemable fault of feed combs, 
and the gradual developrnent of the movable-frame 
to-day may be said to have first appeared in 
un, 1789 with the leaf-hive of Huber, so called from its 
opening like the leaves of a book. Prior to that dale 
wooden box-hives of various shapes had been adopted by 
advanced bee-masters anxious to increase tlreir output of honey, 
and by enthusiastic naturalists desirous of studying and in¬ 
vestigating the wonders of bee-life apart from the utilitarian 
standpoint. Foremost among the latter was the distinguished 
Swiss naturalist and bee-keeper, Francois Huber, who was led 
to construct the leaf-hive bearing his name after experimenting 
with a single comb observatory hive recommended by Reaumur.,] 
Huber found that although he could induce swarms to occupy 
the glass-sided single frame advised by Reaumur, if the frame 
was fitted with ready-built pieces of comb patched togetlicr 
before hiving the swarm, the experiment was successful, while 
if left to themselves the bees built small combs across the space 
between the sheets of glass, and the desired inspection from the 
outside was thus rendered impossible. He also gatltered tlial the 
abnormal conditions forced upon the bees by a ready-built single 
comb might so turn aside their natural instincts as to render bis 
investigations less trustworthy than if conducted under perfectly 
natural conditions ; so, in order to remove all doubt, he decided 
to have a series of wooden frames made, measuring 12 in. sq., 
each of rather more than the ordinary width allowed for brood- 
combs. These frames were numbered consecutively 1 to 12, 
and hinged together as shown in fig. 12 {h, A). In tliis way the 



Fio. 1*,—■IfBber’s took or leaf hive (scale |). 

A, Book hive. B. Sktsview of frame 

a, «, Entrances. or leaf. C, Part of bin. cross 

j, s, Side leaves. tb, Top-bar. section, lettering 

h, Hinges. c. Comb. as before. 

p,p, Pegs. 

(Pwm ClwIlWs Stti Md StUnHJU mm! Tnulkal.) 

fram« of comb could be opened for inspection like a book, while 
wheh ^osed ttte bees Clustered together as m an ordinary hive. 


Ten of these frames had « small piece of oomb fixed to the top- 
bar in each, supported (temporarily) by a thin lath wedged up 
with pegs at .side, the latter being removed when, the. oomb had 
been made secure by the bees. When closed, the ten frames, 
together with the two outside ones (fitted with squares of glass 
for inspection), which represent the covers of the book, were tied 
together with a couple of stout strings. In a subsequent form 
of the same hive Huber was enabled—with the help of very long 
thumb-screws at each side (fig. 13)—to raise up any imme 
between two sliects of glass which confined the liees ^ ' 
and allowed him to study tlie process of cmnb-building 
better than any hive we know of to-day. By means ttrUy*. 
of the leaf-hive and using the entrances (fig. xa, «,«, A) • _ 

Huber made artificial swarms by dividing and the w of division- 
board.s, though not in quite the same fashion as is practised at 
the present day. On the other hand, it must be admitted that 



Fig. 13.—Huber’s bar-hive, showing how comb is built cb. Comb 
bar ; glass sheets ; s, s. screws ; e, entrance. 

(From Cheshire's /iers <?«</ ScitnHJic ami I'tociical.) 

Huber’s hive was defective in many respects; the parting of 
each frame, thus letting loose the whole colony, caused much 
trouble at times, but it remained the only movable-comb hive 
till 1838, when Dr Dzierzon—whose theory of parthenogenesis 
has made his name famous—devised a box-hive with a loose 
top-bar on which the bees built their combs and a movable side 
or door, by means of which the frames could be lifted out for 
inspection. Tliis improvement was at once appreciated, and in 
the year 1852 Baron Berlcpsch added side-liars and a bottom-bar, 
thus completing the movable frame. 

About the same time the Rev. L. L. Langstroth was experi¬ 
menting on the same lines in America, and in 1852 his important 
invention was made known, giving to die world of tsv- 
bee-keepers a movable frame which in its most im-i ; iftar/t’s 
portent details will never be excelled. Wc refer to _ *("• 
respective distances left between the side-bars and hiwe walls 
on each side, and between the lower edge of the bottom-bars 
and the floor-board. Langstroth, in his measurements,, hit-upon 
the happy mean which keeps bees from propolizing or fattening 
the frames to the hive body, as they assuredly would do if 
sufficient space had not been edlowed for free passage tound the 
side-bars ; it is eqqi^. certain that if too much space hod been 
provided, they would Ml it with comb and thus render the frame 
immovatfle. In addition to these benefits, LangstroUi’s frame 
and hive possessed the enormous advantage over Dzierzon’s of 
being manipulated from above, so that any single frame could 
be raised for inspection without disturbing the others. Lang- 
stroth’s space-measurements have remained practically unaltered 
notwithstanding the many improaements m hive-making, and 
in the various sizes of movable frames, since introduced and 
in different parts of the world. 

In the United .States of America Longstroth’s frame and hive 
are the acknowledged " standards " among the great body of 
bee-ke^rs, although about a dozen different frames,, . 
varying more or liw in size, have their 
Among these may ba. named the American, 

Danzenbaker, Gwup, Heddon,, Langstroth . and 
Qqinby. Three of these, the American, Adair andjCallup, masi 
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'Standard Frame. 


be termed square frames, the others being oblong, but the latter 
shape appears to possess the most all-round advant^M to the 
modem bee-keeper. Amid the different climatic conditions of so 
vast a continent as America, variation in size, and in the capacity 
of frames u.sed, is in some measure accounted for. 

In the British Isles, though the conditions are variable enough, 
they are less extreme, and, fortunately for those engaged in 
Brititk pursuit, only one size of frame is acknowledged by 
"SuiMi- the great majority of bee-keepers, viz. the British 
•ri" Bee-keepers’ Association “Standard” (fig. 14). This 
timm*. frame, the outside measurement of which is 14 by 
in., was the outcome of deliberations extending over a consider¬ 
able time on the part of a committee of well-known bee-keepers, 
specialty appointed in iSSa to consider the matter. In this way, 

...whatever type or form of 

hive is used, the frames 
are interchangeable. 
Differences in view may, 
and do, exist regarding 
‘the thickness of the wood 
used in frame-making, but 
the outside measurement 
never varies. Notwith¬ 
standing this fact, the ad¬ 
vancement of apiculture 
and the continuous development of the modem frame-hive and 
methods of working have proceeded widi such rapidity, both 
in England and in America, that hives and appliances used 
prior to 1885 are now obsolete. 

It may, therefore, be useful to compare the progress made 
in the United States of America and in Great Britain in order to 
show that, while the industry is incomparably larger and of 
more importance in America and Canada than in Great Britain, 
British bee-keepers have lieen abreast of the times in all things 
apicultural. The original Langstroth hive was single-walled, 
held ten frames (size ■s^} by 9 in.), and had a deep roof, made 
to cover a case of small honey boxes like the sections now in 
use : but the cumbersome projecting porch and sides, made to 
support the roof, are now dispensed with, and the number of 
frames reduced to eight. Although various modifications have 
since been made in minor details—all tending to improvement— 
its main features ore unaltered. The typical hive of America is 
the improved Langstroth (fig. 15), which has no other covtr- 

ing for the frame tops 
but a flat roof-board 
allowing J in. space 
between the roof and 
top-bars for bees to 
pass from frame to 
frame. Consequently, 
on the roof being raised 
the bees can take wing 
if not prevented from 
doing so. This feature 
finds no favour with 
British bee-keepers, 
nevertheless the “ im¬ 
proved Langstroth” is 
a useful and simple 
hi ve, moderate in price, 
and no doubt efficient, but not suitable for bees wintered on their 
summer stands, as nearly all hives are in Gnat Britain. American 
bee-keepers, theref(Jte, find it necessary to provide 
wMnTfcr ““'I'tBtound cellars, into which the he« are carried 
Sms. iit the fall of each year, remaining there tUl work 
begins in the foliowing sprii^. Those amoi^ them 
who cannot, for various reasons, adopt &e cellar-vrintering plan 
are obliged to provide what are termed “ chaff-covers ” for pro¬ 
tecting their beet in winter. Of late years they have also 
introduced, as an improvement, tite plan long foOowed in 
England of using double-walled chaff-packed hives. TTie differ¬ 
ence here is that packing is now dispensed wirit, it being found 



Fig. 13.—Langstroth Hive. 

(Redrawn from the A BC ^BMrCuiiutt, pubUabed by 
the A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio, IJ.S.A.) 


that bees winter equally well with an outer case givir^ li in. 
of free space on dl sides of the hive proper, but with no packittg 
in between. Thus no change is ne^ed in winter or summer, 
the air-space protecting the bees from cold in winter and heat 
in summer. Another pwnt of difference between the English 
and American hive is the roof, which being gaWe-shaped in the 
former allows warm packing to be placed directly on the frame 
tops, so that the bees are covered in when the roof is removed 
and may be examined or fed with very little disturbance. Again, 
the American hive is, as a general rule, set close down on the 
ground, while stands or short legs are invariably used in Great 
Britain. One of the best-known hives in England is that known 
as the W.B.C. hive, devised in 1890 by W. Broughton Carr. 

Kgs. 16 and 17 explain its construction and, as will be seen, 
it is equally suit- 
aWe when work¬ 
ing for comb or 
for extracted 
honey. 

Various causes 
have contributed 
to the develop¬ 
ment of the 
modern hive, the 
most important 
of which are the 
improvements in 
methods of ex¬ 
tracting honey 
from combs, and 
in the manufac¬ 
ture of comb- 
foundation. Re¬ 
garding the first 
of these, it can¬ 
not be said that 
the honey ex¬ 
tractor, even in 
its latest form, differs very much from the original machine 
(fig. 18) invented by Major Hruschka, an ofllcer in the Italian 
army, who in later life became an enthusiastic apicul- 
turist. Hruachka’s extractor, first brought to public 
notice in i865,inay be said to have revoFutioniz^ the 
bec-industry os a business. It enabled the honey producer to in¬ 
crease his output considerably by extracting honey from the cells 
in most deanly 
fashion without 
damaging the 
combs, and in a 
fraction of the time 
previously occupied 
•in the draining, 
heating and squeez¬ 
ing process. At 
the same time the 
combs were pre¬ 
served for refilling 
by the bees, in lieu 
of melting them 
down for wax. The 
principle of the 
honey extractor 
(throwing the 
liquid honey out of 
the cells by cen¬ 
trifugal foroe) was 
discovered quite by 
accident. Major 
Hruschka’s little son chanced to have in his hand a bit 
of unsealed comb-honey in a basket to which was attached 
a piece of strin||, and, as the boy jp|»&}ly whiiiad the basket 
round in the air, his &ther noticed a few drops of honey, 



Flo. 16.—Exterior, W.B.C. Hive. 



Fro. 17.—^Interior, W.B.C hive. 
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F:c. 18.—Hruschka Extractor. 

(Keilruwn from thr .4 BC of Btt*CuUyt*fy 
tnibli'thed by the A. 1. Root Co. Mcdinn, 
Ohio, U.S.A.) 


thrown out of the comb by the centrifugal force enqik^d to 
keep the basket suspended. The value of the id«i at once struck 
him; he set to work on utiluing the prindide involved, and 
ere long had constructed a machine admirably adapted to serve 
its purpose. Since that time changes, of more or tess value, have 

been introduced to meet 
present - day requirements. 
One of the &st to take ad¬ 
vantage of Hruscltka’s in¬ 
vention was Mr A. 1 . Root, 
who in 1869 perfected a 
machine on similar lines to 
the Hruschka one but em¬ 
bodying various improve¬ 
ments. This appliance, 
known as the “Novice Honey 
Extractor,” became very 
popular in the United .States of 
America, but it had the fault 
of wasting time in removing 
the combe for reversing after 
one side had been emptied 
of its contents. A simple form of machine for extracting 
honey by centrifugal force was brought to notice in England 
in 1875, ®*d was soon improved upon, as will lieseen in fig. 
19, which shows a section of one of the best English machines 
at that time. Various plans were tried in America to improve 
on the “ Novice ” m.achine, and Mr T. W. Cowan, who was 
experimenting in the same direction in England, invented in 
the year 1875 a machine called the " Rapid,” in which the combs 
were reversed without removal of the cages (fig. 20). The frame- 

cases—wired on Imth sides—arc 
, J 1 .. 41 UUU hung at the angles of a revolving 
ring of iron, and the reversing 
V proi-ess is so simple and effective 

^ that the “ Cowan ” reversible 

frame has been adopted in all 
the best machines both in Great 
Britain and in America. 

The latest form of honey 
extractor used in America is that 
known as the “Four-frame 
Cowan.” Fig. 21 shows the 
working jmrt or inside of the 
appliance. In this, and indeed 
in all extractors used in large 
apiaries, the “ Cowan ” or re¬ 
versible frame principle is used. 
Each of the four cages in which 
the combs are placed is swung 
Diagram of the Raynor ^ attached to the side, 
and when the outer faces of the 
combs are emptied the cages are 
reversed without removal from 
the machine for emptying the 
opposite sides of combs. The 
further development” of the 
honey extractor has of late 
been limited to an increase in 
the ske of machine used, in 
order to save time and manual 



Fit;, itj. 

Extractor. 
A, Section of extractor, 
/r, Fixing rail. 

///, Friune for cage. 
Ufli, Metal webbing. 
wn. Wire netting. 

CO, Comb. 

to, Wire bottom. 

р, Pivot. 

с, Stiffening cone. 
cb. Coned bottom. 
gt, Gutter. 

Syrup tap. 


C, i^rpenSicufcr section of side labour, and thus meet the re- 
of cage e^gfld. quirements of the largest honey 

• producers, who extract honey 

am’, tiiM nettl^*' ■ by the ear load. Some M 1*e 

largest machines—propelled by 
siimcpfttuidPraeiktLi , motor power—Hire capable of 
taking eight or more frames at one time. It may also be daiined 
for the honey extractor that It does away with the objection 
entertained by many persons to the use of honey, by enabHw 
tiie a^arist fo remove his produce from the honey-combs in its 
purest form untainted by crushed brood and untouched by hsnd. 



Next in importance, to bee-keepers, is the enormous advance 
made in late years through the :inventioii of a machine for 
manufacturing the impressed wax sheets known As 
“ comb foundation,"—-aptly so named, because i^xm 
it the bees build the cells wherein th^ store their food. tha. 

We need not dwell upon the evolution from the crude 
idea, which first tookform in the endeavour to compel bees to build 
straight combs in a giv^'directiffo by ofierii^ them jt 
line of wax along the uMKr idde of each top-bar of the fruHlf m 
which the combs were bidlt; but wO may glance afr ihellnole 
important improvementa 
which gradually developed 
as time went on. In i^j 
a German bee-keeper, 

Krechner by name, con¬ 
ceived the idea of first 
dipping fine linen into 
molten wax, then pressing 
the sheets so made be¬ 
tween rollers, and thus 
forming a waxen midrib 
on which the bees would 
build their combs. This 
ex])erimcnt was partially 
successful, but the in¬ 
stinctive dislike of bees 
to anything of a fibrous 

nature caused Ihem com- ,o._cowan-s Rapid Extractor, 
pletely to spoil their work 

of comb-building in the endeavour to tear or gnaw away 
the linen threads whenever they got in touch with them. 
In 1857 Mehring (also a German) made a further advance 
by the use of wooden moulds for casting sheets of wax im¬ 
pressed with the hexagonal form of the bee-cell. These 
sheets were readily accepted by the bees, and afterwards 
plates cast from metal were employed, with so good a result as to 
give to the bees as perfect a midrib as that of natural comb with 
the deep cell walls cut away. Fig. 22 shows a portion of one of 
these metal plates with worker-cells of natural sixe, i.t, five cells 
to the inch. Thus Mehring is justly claimed as the originator 
of comli-foundation, though the value of his invention was less 
eagerly taken advantage of even in Germany than its merits 
deserved. Probably it was ahead of the times, for not until 
nearly twenty years later was any prominence given to it, when 
Samuel Wagnir, founder and 
editor of the American Bee 
Journal, became impressed 
with Mehring^a invention and 
warmly advocated it in his 
paper, Mr Wagner first con¬ 
ceived the ia» of adding 
slightly raised aide walls to the 
hexagonal outiines of the cells, 
by means of which the bees are 
supplied with the material for 
building out one-haIf'6tsnore 
of the complete cell waifs or 
sides. The manifest advan¬ 
tage of this was at on<x 
realized by practical Ameri¬ 
can apiarists as saving labour puj. aj.—Cowaa's four-frame 
to the Ixses and money to the Extractor; interior, 

bee-keeper. One of the first 

^ ~ • "a .^1 - %A-. publuhcd by the A> 1. Root Co., Medina 

to recognize its value was Mr Silo, u.s.a.) 

A. I. Root, of Medina, Ohio, 

who suggested the substitution of embossed rollers in lieif of 
flat plates, in orcter to increase the output of foundadon 
and lessen its cost to ■ the hee-keepet. He lost no ’time in 
givii^ practical Shape’ to his views, and msdn^' through 
the inventive getrius of a skilled 'machinfat (Mr A.' Wtshbutti) 
the A. I. Root Co. constructed a roller preSf (fig. ’'23) for 
producing foundation: in’Sheets, 'mis form Of maJiine came 
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into exteniive use in the United Stetee of America tad after¬ 
wards in Great Britain. The first roller pr^ was made 
by the A. I. Root Co. and imported by Mr William Raitt, a 
S^tish bee-keeper of repute in Perthshire, N.B. In all roller 
nu«diine.s used at that time the plain sheets of wax were first 
made by the “ dip{Niig ” process, i.e. by repeated dippings ^ 

d^ped boards in 
molten wax (kept 
in liquid condition in 
tanks immersed in 
hot water) until the 
sheet was of suitable 
thickness for the pur¬ 
pose. The prepared 
sheets were th«i 
passed through the 
rollers, and after 
being rut out and 
trimmed were ready 
for use. 

Owing to the enor¬ 
mous demand for 
comb-foundation at 
that time various devices were tried with the view of securing (i) 
more ra]xd production, and (2) a foundation thin enough to be 
used in surplus chamben when working for comb-honey intended 
for table use. Fbremost among the able men who experimented 
in this latter direction was Mr F, B. Weed, a skilful American 
machinist, who, after some years of strenuous effort, succeeded 
in devising and perfecting special rollers and dies, by the use of 
which foundation was produced with a midrib so thin as to 
compare favourably with natural comb built by the bees. 
“ Dipping,” however, proved not only a stumbling-block to 
speed but to the production of continuous sheets of wax ; and 
in the end Mr Weed, acting in concert witli Mr A. 1 . Root (who 
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placed the resources of his enormous &ctory at his disposal), 
devised and perfected machinery—driven 1^ motor power—for 
manufacturing foundation by what is known as the " Weed ” 
process. By this process “ dipping ” is abifiished, and in its 
latest form sheett of wax of any length are produced, passed 
between engraved roUen 6 in. in diameter, cut to given laigths, 
trimined, counted and papet^tissued residy for packing, at a 
rate of speed previously undreamt of, 

PraeHed Mmmgtmeia of Bees.—-Among the world of insects 
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the honey-bee standi pre^minmit as tim most serviceaMe to 
mankind; from the day on which the little labourer leaves its 
home for the first time in leardi of food, its mission is un¬ 
doubtedly useful. Launched upon an utiknown worid, and 
guided by unerring instinct to the very flowers it seeks, the bee 
fertilizes fruit and flowers while winging its happy fUght among 
the blossoms, gathering pdlen for tlm mnilings of its own home 
and honey for the use of man. Nothing seems to be lost, nor can 
any part of the bee's work be accounted labour in vain; the 
very wax from which the insect builds the storc-conibs for its 
food and the cells in which its youi% are hatched and reared is 
valuable to mankind in many way^, and is regarded to-day no 
less than in the past ages as an in^rtant commercial prowet. 
The hive-bee is, moreover, the only insect known to be capable 
of domestication, so far as labouri^ under the direct conteol of 
the bee-master is concerned, its halnts being admirably adapted 
for embedying human methods of WOtyng for profit in our 
present-day life. 

In dealing with the pntcrical side of apiculture it will not be 
necessary to do more than mention the salient points to be 
considered by those desirous of acquiring more complete know¬ 
ledge of the subject. Authoritative text-books specially written 
for the guidance of bee-keepers are numerous and cheap, and on 
no account should any one engage in an attempt to manage bees 
on modern lines without a careful perusal of one or more of these. 
Bearing this in mind the reader will understand that so much of 
the natural history of the honey-bee as is necessary for eluci¬ 
dating the practical part of our subject may be comprised in 
(i) the life of the insect, (2) its mission in life, and (3) utilizing 
to the utmoiit the brief period during which it can labour before 
being worn out with toil. 

A prosperous bee-colony managed on modern lines will in the 
height of summer consist of three kinds of bees: a queen or 
mothcr-bee, a certain number of drones, and from 
80,000 to 100,000 workers. With regard to sex, the 
queen is a fully-developed female, the drones are males 
and the workers may be termed neuters or partially developed 
females. These last possess ovaries like the queen, but shrunken 
and aborted so 
as to render the 
iasect normally 
incapable of egg- 
production. The 
relative import¬ 
ance of the three 

kinds of bees a h c 

differs greatly in pm, 24. ~ Hive bee (Apis melliftca), natural size, 
degree and in o, Worker ; t>, queen ; c. drone, 

somewhat curious Clmhirts’ii Sfft and Bef-keefiins, ScUnti/fe mtd 

fasWon. For in- 

slance, the queen (or “ king ” of the hives as it was termed 
by our forefathers) is of paramount importance at certain 
seasons, her death or disablement during the period 
when the male dement is absent meaning, extinction 
of the whole colony. Fecundation would under such 
conditions be impossible, and without this the eggs of a resultant 
queen will produce nothing but drones. During the summer 
season, however (from May to July), when drones are abundant, 
the loss of a queen is of comparatively little moment, as the 
workers can transform eggs (or young larvae not more than three 
days old), which would in the ordinary course produce worker 
bees, into iully-devdoped queens, capaUe of fulfilling all the 
maternal duties of a mother-bee. The value of this wonderful 
provision of nature to die bee-keeper of to-day may be esUmated 
from the fiiot that bees managed according to tnodem methods ore 
necessarily subject to so much manipulating at handling, that 
btal accidents are as likely to happen in bee-iife as among 
human beings. 

Authorities differ with regard to the age during which the 
queeo-bee is useful to the bee-keeper who works for profit. 
Under normal conditions the insect wf|l live for .drree, four or 
Sometimes five yean, but the IstimHlation grireo, together with 
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the higb^ressure ^rvtem loUowed is modem beMmmagenwnt, 
exhausts the period of her greatest fecundity in two yean, so 
that queens ace usually superseded after their second season 
has expired and egg-production g^ually decreases. This can 
hardly cause wonder if it is home in mind that for many weeks 
during the height of the season a profific queen wiU deposit eggs 
at the rate of from two to three thousand every twenty-four 
hours. 

Drones (or male bees) are more or less numerous in hives 
according to the skill of the bee-keeper in limiting their pro¬ 
duction. It is admitted by those best able to judge 
that the proportion of about a hundred drones in each 
hive is conducive to the prosperity of the colony, but 
beyond that number they are worse than useless, being non¬ 
producers and heavy consumers. Thus in times of scarcity, 
which are not infrequent during the early part of the season, 
they become a heavy tax upon the food-supply of the colony 
at the critical period when brood-rearing is accelerated by an 
abundance of stores, while shortness of food means a falling- 
off in egg-production. The modem bee-keeper, therefore, 
allows just so much drone comb in the hive as will produce 
a sufficient number of drones to ensure queen-mating, while 
affording b> the bees the satisfaction of dwelling in a home 
equipped according to natural conditions, and containing all 
the elements necessary to bee-life. The action of the bees 
themselves makes this point clear, for when the season of mating 
is past the drone is no longer needed, the providing of winter 
stores taking first place in the economy of the hive. So long 
as honey is being gathered in plenty drones are tolerated, but 
no sooner does the honey harvest show signs of being over than 
they are mercilessly killed and cast out of the hive by the workers, 
after a brief idle life of about four months’ duration. Thus 
the “ lazy yawning drone,” as Shakespeare puts it, has a short 
shrift when his usefulness to tl>e community is ended. 

Finally we have the aptly named worker-bee, on whom devolves 
the entire labour of the colony. The worker-bee is incapiable 
of egg-production and can therefore take no part in 
the jjerpetuation of its species, so that individually its 
value to the community is infinitesimal. Yet it forms 
an item in a commonwealth, the members of which are 
in all respects equally well endowed. They arc in turn skilled 
scientists, architects, builders, artisans, labourers and even 
scavengers; but collectively they are the rulers on whom the 
colony depends for the wonderful condition of law and order 
which lias made the hee-community a model of good government 
for all mankind. Then so far as regards longevity, the period 
of a worker-bee’s existence is not measured by numlier- 
to SmI '"S if-"* simply by wear and tear, the marvellous 

intricacy and wond^ul perfection of its framework 
being so delicate in construction that after six or seven weeks of 
strenuous toil, such as the bee undergoes in summer time, the 
little creature’s labour is ended by a natural death. On the other 
hand, worker-bees hatched in the autumn will seven months 
laten' be strong with the vigour of lusty youth; able to take 
their full share in the labour of the hive for sue weeks or more 
in the early spring, which is the most critical period in the colony’s 
existence; hence the value to the apiarist of bees'hatched 
in the autumn. 

The mission of the wm;ker-bee is mrk; not so much for itsdf 
as for the youn^ members of the community to which it belongs. 
We cannot claun for it the virtue of strict honesty with regard 
to the stranger, but for its own “ kith and kin ” it is a model of 
socialism in an ideal form, possessing nothing of its own yet 
toiling unceasingly for the good of all. The incraaring warmth 
of each recurring spring finds the bee awake, and full of eagerness 
to be up and dmng; its sole mission Mng apparently to accom¬ 
plish as nmdt wq^^as possible wdiile Ufe lasU. The earliest 
poUenlssought outfrornfaraiid near, and has its immediate effect 
upon mother bee of the colony. If healthy and young she 
b^ins egg-laying at once, and brood-rearing process at tm 
ever-iaoeasing sate ge, e^ week passes, until' the hive is 
bimming over with bees, in time for ihe first honey flow. Then 


The 

worker- 


comes the almost human foresi^ with whkb the bee prevents 
tbe inevitalfie chaos created by an overcrowded home. 'There 
is no cell-romn either for storing the abundant euf^ of {(^ 
constantly being bronght in, or for dse thousands of egp sriiich 
a prolific queen will jmsduce daily as a consequence of general 
prosperity ; therefore unless help comes from without an exodus 
IS prepared for, and what is known as “ swarming ” takes 
place. 

It would be difficult to imagine anything mote exhibnating 
to a beginner in bee-keeping than the sight of his first hive in 
the act of swarming. The little creatures are seen 
rushing in frantic haste from the hive like a living 
stream, filling the air with ever-increasing thousands of 
bees on the wing. The incoming workers returning pollen-laden 
from the fidds, carried away by the prevailing excitement, do 
not stop to unload their burdens in the old home, but join the 
enthusiastic emigrants, tumbling over each other pell-mell 
in the outrush ; among them the queen of the colony will in due 
course have taken her place, bound like her children for a new 
home. It soon becomes apparent to the onlooker when the 
queen has joined the flying multitude of bees in the air, for they 
are seen to be closing up their ranks, and in a few moments 
begin to form a solid cluster, usually on the branch of a small 
tree or bush dose to the ground. Vfheti this stage of swarming 
is reached the bee-keeper has but to take his hiving skep, hold it 
under the swarm, and shake the bees into it, preparatory to trans¬ 
ferring them into a frame-hive already prepared for their re¬ 
ception. The process of hiving a swarm is very simple „. . 
and need not occupy many moments of time under 
ordinary conditions, but so many unlooked-for con¬ 
tingencies may arise that the apiarist would do well to prepare 
himself beforehand by carefully reading the directions in his 
text-book. 

The illustration given in fig. 25 will serve more readUy than 
words to enlighten the would-be bee-keeper. It shows a portion 
of honeycomb (natural size) not precisely as it appears when 
the frame containing it is lifted out of the hive, but as would be 
seen on two or more combs in the same hive, namely, the various 
cells built for—and occupied by—-queens, drones and workers; 
also the larvae or grubs in the various stages of transformation 
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Fic. 25.—Honeycomb (natural size), Metamorphoses of tlie 
Honey Bm. 
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from egg to perfect insect,, with the latter taring their.way out 
of seal^ cells. It also shows sealed honey aiul pollen,in cella; 
&c. To familiarize himself with the various objects dqncted, 
all of which are drawn from nature, will not only help t^ reader 
to understand the different phases of bee^life during the awaim- 
ing season, but tend to increase the interest of heginners in 
the pursuit “ Early drones, early swarms." was thi andeiU 
bee-man’s favourite adage, and ^ ricilkd apiaiwt of to-dgy 
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experiences the same pleasnrable thrill as did the skeppist.of 
old at the sight of the first drone of the year, which betokens 
an early swarm. As the drones increase in number queen-cells 
are formed, unless steps be taken to turn aside the swarming 
impulse by affording additional room beforehand in the hive. 
The above brief outline of the guiding principles of natural 
swarming is merely intended as introductory to the fuller 
information given in a goorl text-book. 

Management of an Apiary .—The main consideration in estab¬ 
lishing an apiaiy is to secure a favourable location, which means 
a place where honey of good marketable quality may be gathered 
from the bee-forage growing around without any planting on 
the part of the tee-keeper himself. It is impossible to deal 
her* with the varying conditions under which apiculture is 
a carried on in all parts of the world, but, as a rule, the same 
prinriple applies everywhere. The bee industry prospers greatly 
in America, where amid the vast stretches of mountain 
and canyon in California the bee-forage extends for 
the 1/.S.A, miles without a break, and the climatic conditions 
are so generally favourable as to reduce to a minimum 
the chances of the honey crop failing through adverse weather. 

The bee-keeper’s object is to utilize to the utmost the brief 
space of a worker-bee’s life in summer, by adopting the best 
methods in vogue for building up stocks to full strength before 
the honey-gathering time begins, and preparing for it by the 
exercise of skill and intelligence in carrying out this work. 

In the United Kingdom there is a difference of several weeks 
in the honey season between north and south. Swarming 
^ually begins in May in the south of England, and in mid-July 
in the north of Scotland, the issue of swarms coinciding with the 
early pjart of the main honey flow. The weather is naturally 
more precarious in autumn than earlier in the year, and chances 
of sumss propxrrtionately smaller for northern bee-men, but 
the disadvantage to the latter is more than compensated for 
by the heather season, which extends well into September. 
With regard to the British tiee-keepier located in the south. 
Value ol concerns him most, and 

potiea. where pxillen (the fertilizing dust of flowers) is plentiful 
hLs bees will make steady progress. If pmllen is .scarce, 
a substitute in the form of either pea-meal or wheaten flour 
must be supplied to the bees, us brood-rearing cannot make 
headway without the nitrogenous element indispensable in the 
fond on which the young are reared. But the main honey-crop 
of both north and south is gathered from the various trifoliums, 
among which the white Dutch or common clover 
(Tr»/oiiam repens) is acknowledged to be the most 
piaala, important honey-producing plant wherever it grows. 

In the United States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand 
and in many other parts of the world honey of the finest quality 
is obtained from this “ queen of bee-plants,” and in lesser degree 
from other diovers suen as sainfoin, alsike (a hyl»|d clover), 
treunl, &c. 

Before undertaking the management of a modem apiary, the 
bee-keeper should pxwsess a certain amount of aptitude for 
the.^nuit, without which it b hardly possible to succeed. He 
mtgt also acquire the ability to handle bees jutficiouifly and 
wen under all imaginable conditions. In doing this it b needful 
to remember that bees resent outside imxrference with either 
their worit or their hives, and udll resolutely defend themselves 
when amused even at the cost of life itseli,.. ExprerienOe has also 
proved that, when alarmed, bees instinctively begin to fill their 
honey-sacs with food from the nearest store-cells as a safeguard 
against cmtii^encies, and Vhen so provided they are more 
^enable to interference. The tee-keepjer, therefore, by the 
judicious application of a little smoke from smouldering fuel, 
blown into the hive hy means of an appliance known as a bee- 
smoker, alarms the bees and is thus able to manipulate the frames 
of comb with ease and almost no disturteuwe. The smoker 
ffig. afi) devised by T.’T. Bingham of Farwell, Michigan, U.S.A., 
is the one taost used iw Amerk* and in the United Kingdom. 
No othw protection is needed teyond a bre-veil of fine black 
net, which slipjpwd over a wide-brimmed straw hat protects the 



face from stir^ when working amohg bees; os experience is 
gained the veil is not always used. The man who is hasty and 
nervous in temperament, who fears an occasional sting, and 
resents the same by viciously killing the tee that inflicts it 
will rarely make a good apiarist. The methods of handling bees 
vary in different countries, this being in a great measure 
counted for by the number of hives Irept. Very few apiaries 
in the United Kingdom contain more than a hundred hives; 
consequently the British bee-keepwr has no need for employing 
the forceful or “ hustling ” methods found necessary in Americi^ 
where the honey-crop is gathered in car-loads and the ’ 

hives numbered by thousands. It naturally follows aad 
that bee-life is there regarded very slightly by com- Amerteaa 
piarison, and the “ bee-garden ” in England becomes 
the “ bee-yard ” in America, where the apnarist when at work 
must ^oroughly protect himself from being stung, and, safe 
in his immunity from damage, cares little for bee-life in getting 
through his task, the loss of a few 
hundred bees being considered of 
no account. There are, however, 
other reasons,ap>art from humanity, 
to account for the difference in 
handling bees as advocated in 
the United Kingdom. 'The great 
majority of apiaries owned by 
British bee-keepwrs are located in 
close proximity to neighbours ; 
consequently a serious upset among 
the btes would in many case.s in¬ 
volve an amount of trouble which 
should if possible be avoided; 
therefore quietness and the exer¬ 
cise of care when manipulating are 
always recommended by teachers, 
and practised by those who wisely 
take their lessons to heart. 

Having made himself proficient 
in practical bee-work and chosen a suitable location for 
his apiary, the hee-keepx;r should carefully select the par- 
ticulp typje of hive most suited to his mean.s and 
requirements. This px)int settled, uniformity is 
secured, and all loose pjarts of the hives being 
interchangeable time, will be saved during the busy season 
when time mean.s money. Beginning with not too many 
stocks he can test the capabilities of his location before 
inve.sting much capital in the undertaking, so that by utilizing 
the information already given and adopting the wise adage 
“ make haste slowly ” he will realize in good time whether it 
will pmy best to work for honey in comb or extracted honey 
in bulk; not only so, but the knowledge gained will enable 
him to select such appliances as are suited to his needs. As a rule, 
it may be said that the man content to start with an 
apiary of moderate size—say fifty stocks—^may 
rwlize a fair profit from comb-honey only ; hut so 
limited a venture would need to be supplemented 
by some other means before an adequate income could be secured. 
On the other hand, the owner of one or two hundred colonies 
would find it more lucrative to work for extracted honey and send 
it out to wholesale buyers in that form. By sb doing a far 

C ater weight of surplus per hive may be secured, and extracted 
tey will keep in good condition for years, while comb-honey 
must be sdd before granulation sets in. At the same time it 
is but fair to say that b^ulture in the United Kingdom, if 
limited to honey-production alone, is not sufficiently safe for 
entire relianw to be placed on It for obtaining a livelihood. 
The uncertain climate tenders it necessary to include eitiier 
other-branches of the craft less dep>endent on warmth and 
sunshine, or to combine it with fruit-growing, pjoultry-rearing, 
&c.^ Under such conditions the btees will usually occupy a good 
pxisition in the balance-sheet. ■ ' 

Another indispensable feature iff good bee-iAtnagement is 
“forethought,” coupled with'ordifr and neatness; the rule of 


Fig. 26.—Fk'e-Smoker. 

(Redrawn from the A BC ^ Bet* 
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“ a place for everything and everything in its place ” prepares 
the bee-keeper for any emergency; constant watchfulness is 
also necessary, not only to guard against disease in 
his hives, but to overlw^ nothing t^t tends to be of 
ihmttu. advanU^e to the bees at all seasons. Among the many 
ways of saving time nothing is more usSul than a 
carefully-kept note'book,'wherein are recorded brief memoranda 
regarding such items as Condition of each stock when packed 
for winter, amount of stores, age and prolific capacity of queen, 
strength of colony, healthiness or otherwise, &c., sdl of which 
particulars should be noted and the hives to which they refer 
plainly numbered. It also enables the bee-keeper to arrange his 
day's work indoors while avoiding disturbance to such colonies 
as do not need interference. In the early spring stores must be 
seen to and replenished where required; breeding stimulated 
when pollen begins to be gathered; and appliances cleaned'and 
prepared for use daring the busy season. 

The main honey-gathering time (lasting about six or seven 
weeks) is so brief that in no pursuit is it more important to 
(Do/" shines,” and if the bee-keeper 

bMMtfon. n®6ds a reminder of this truism he surely has it in the 
example set by his bees. As the season advances and 
the flowers yield nectar more freely, visible signs of comlv- 
building will be observed in the whitened edges of empty 
cells in the brood - chambers; the thoughtful workers are 
lengthening out the cells for honey-storing, and the bee-master 
lakes the hint by giving room in advance, thus lessening tiro 
chance of undesired swarms. In other words, order and method, 
combined with the habit of taking time by the forelock, are 
absolutely necessary to the liee-keeper, seeing that the enormous 
army of workers under ^his control is multiplying daily by 
scores of thousands. As spring merges into summer, sunny days 
liecomc more frequent; the ever-increa-sing breadth of bee- 
forage yields still more abundantly, and the excitement among 
the labourers crowding the hives increases, rendering room in 
advance, shade and ventilation, a sine pta non. It requires a 
level head to keep cool amongst a couple of hundred strong 
stocks of bees on a hot summer’s day in a good honey season. 

Moreover, it will be too late to thiiJc of giving ventila- 
anw- noontide, when the temperature has risen to 

tiaa. " 8o° F. in the shade ; the necessary precautions for 

swarm prevention must therefore be taken in advance, 
for when what is known as the “ swarming fever ” once starts 
it is most difficult to overcome. 

The well-read and intel%ent bee-keeper, content to work on 
orthodox lines, will be able to manage an apiary—^large or small— 
by guiding and controlling the countless army he commands in a 
way that will yield him both pleasure and profit. All he needs 
is good bee-weather and an apiary free from disease to make him 
appreciate bee-craft as one of the most remunerative of rural 
industries ; affording a wholesome open-air life conducive to 
good health and yielding an abundance of contentment 
Diseases of Bees.~lt is quite natural that bees livitrg in 
colonies should be subject to diseases, and only since the intro¬ 
duction of movable<orab hives has it been possible to learn 
something about these ailments. The most serious disease with 
which the bee-keeper has to contend is that commonly knows 
as “ bee-pest ” or “ foul brood,” so called because of t^ young 
brood dying and rotting in the cells. This disease has been 
known &om the earliest ages, and is probably the same as that 
designated by Pliny as Uapsigema (Nalurd History, bk. xi. 
ch. XX.). Coming to kter times, Delia Rocca minutely describes 
a disease to which bees were subject in the island of Syra, between 
the years 1777 and 1780, atid throtigh which nearly every eefiony 
in &e island perished. Froin the description given it was 
undoubted^ foul brood, and the bee-keepers of the island 
became cooviheed, after bitter experience, tlmt it was extremdy 
contagious.' Scbirach also mentioned and described the disease 
in 17^ and was the first to give it the name of “foul brood.” 
Still kitec, in 1874, Dr Gcffin, after the most exhaustive experi- 
ateBts.M>d bacteriolog^ research, realized that the disease was 
canted 1^ .a baefflus, imd-infaie yean latw-Mhe name Bati&us 


dvei was given to it by Gseyne and Cheshire, whose views were 
in agreement vdth those of DV Cohn. 

The illustration (fig. 27) shows a portion of comb affected with 
foul brood in its worst form. The sealed cells are darkrcoloured 
and sunken, pierced with irregular holes, and the larvae in fdl 
stages from the crescent-shaped healthy condition to that in 
which the dead larvae are seen lying at the bottom of the ceUs, 
flaccid and shapeless. The remains then change to buff colour, 
afterwards turning brown, when decomposition sets in, and as 
the bacilli present in die dead larvae increase and the,, nutrient 
matter is consumed, the muss in some cases becomes.sticky and 
ropy in character, making its removal impossible by the bees. 
In course of time it dries up, leaving nothing but a brown-scale 
adhering to the bottom or side of the cell. In the worst cases 
the larvae even die after the cells are sealed over ; a strung 
characteristic and offensive odour being developed in some 
phases of the disease, noticeable at times some distance away 
from the hive. 

Two forms of foul brood have been long known, one foul 
smelling, the other odourless; and investigations made during 
1906 and 1907 showed that the etiology of the disease is not by 
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any means simple, but that it is produced by different microbes, 
two others in addition to Bacillus alvei playing an important 
part. These are Bacillus branienburptnsis, Maassen (syn. 
B. burri, Burri: B. larvae, white), and Streptococcus apw, 
Maassen (syn. B. Gutitheri, Burri). The first two are found in 
both forms of foul brood, whereas the last is only present with 
B, alvei in the strong-unelling form of the disease, in which tibe 
larvae are attacked prior to the cells being sealed over. 

The brood of bees, when healthy, lies in the combs in compact 
masses, the larvae being plump and of a pearly whiteness, And 
when quite young curled up on their sides at the base df the 
cells. Wlien attacked by the disease, the larva moves uneasily, 
stretches itself out lei^hwise in the cell, and finally becomes 
loose and flabby, an appearance which plainly indicates deadi. 

When the disease attacks the larvae before they are sealed 
over Bacillus alvei ia-present, usually associated with Strepto¬ 
coccus apis, which latter imparts a sour smeU to the dead brood. 
In cases where the disease is odourless the larvae are attacked 
after the cells are sealed over, and just before they change to 
pupae, when they become slimy, sputum-like masses, sUfflcult 
to remove from the cells. Under these conditions Bacillus 
trandenburgiensis is found, although Eadllus alvei may also be 
present. two bacilli are anTagonistic, each striving for 
supremacy, first one then the other predominating. Varioui 
otW microbes are also present, in large numben, ^t are net 
believed to be pathogenic or disease-producing in charaeter. 

It is, therefore, seen that at least three different microba |^y 
an important part in the same disease. Urn danger of centagien 
lies in the wonderful vitality of the spores, and tluir great 
resistance to heat and cold. Dt' Maassen records a case when 
be had no difficidty in obtaining-cultures from spores temoviri 
from combs after being kapt diy for twenty yean. Itsiunild.he 
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borne in mind that the disease is much easier to cure in the 
earlier stages while the bacilli are still rod-shaped than when the 
rods have turned to spores. 

Since the bacterial orig^ of foul brood has been established, 
the efforts of some bacteriologists have been employed in findiitg 
a simple remedy by means of which the disease may be checked 
in its earliest st^es, and in this an appreciable amount of success 
has been attained/ Nor has foul brood in its more advanced 
forms been neglected, sdl directions for treatment being found 
in text-books written by distinguished writers on apiculture in 
the United Kingdom, America and throughout the European 
continent. 

The only other disease to which reference need be made here 
is dysentery, which sometimes breaks out after the long confine¬ 
ment bees are compelled to undergo during severe winters. 
This trouble may be guarded against by feeding the bees in the 
early autumn with go^ food made from cane sugar, and housing 
them in well-ventilated hives kept warm and dry by suitable 
coverings. When bees are wintered on thin, watery food not 
sealed over, and are unable for months to take cleansing flights, 
they become weak and involuntarily discharge their excrement 
over the combs and hive, a state of things never seen in a healthy 
colony under nonnal coi^itions. The stocks of bee-keepers 
who attend to the instructions given in text-books ate tarely 
visited by this disease. 

The above embraces all that it necessary to be sitid in relation 
to diseases, though bees have been subject to other aQments 
such as pamlysis, constipation, &c. 

In the Isle of Wight a serious epidemic broke out in 1906 
which caused great destruction to bee-life in the following year. 
The malady was of an obscure character, but its cause has been 
under investigation by the British Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheiiae, and by Enropean bacteriologists in 1908. 

Aunoairiite.—^Though in modem times a great ded'bas am^red 
in ti» daily aewspapera on the subject, it is a notable fact that not a 
tithe of the wsooeritd things pubitah^ in such articles about bees 
and bea-keepitig ii worthy of credence or possesses any real value. 
Indeed, a pressman possessing any technical knowledge Of the 
subject—Ixyond that obtainable from books—would Iw a rare mis. 
Thu account given above is the result of forty years' practical 
experience with bees in England, the writer having for a great 
portion of the time been connected editorially with tlie only two 
papers in that country entirely devoted to bees and liee-kceping, 
The hritish Bee Journal (weekly, founded 1873), and Bee-keepers' 
Record (monthly, founded 1882), the former being tlie only weekly 
journal in the world. The following books on the subjtxrt may bt- 
consulted for further details:—Francois Huber, New Observations 
OH the Natural History of Bees \ T. 'Vv. Cowan. British Bee-keepers' 
Guide-Book, The Honey Bee, its Nalurat History, Anatomy and 
Physiology ; Langstratk on the Honey Bee, revised by C. Dadant and 
Son ; A. I. Root, ABC and X YZ of Bee-Cutture ; F. R. Cheshire, 
Bees and Bee-keeping; Di Ozierzon, Rationed Bee-keeping ; E. 
Bertrand, Conduite du rucher ; A. J. Cook, Manual of the AJnary ; 
Dr C. C. Miller. Forty Years among the Bees; F. W. L. Sladen, 
Queen-rearing in England ; S. Simmins, A Modem Bee Farm, 

(W. B. Ca.) 

BBEOH, a well-known tree, Fagtts sylvaiica, a member of the 
order Fagaceae to which belong the sweet-chestnut {Castartea) 
and oak. The name beech is from the Anglo-Saxon hoc, beet or 
beoce (Ger. Buche, Swedish, bok), words meaning at once a book 
and a beech-tree. The connexion (rf the beech with tlie graphic 
arts is supposed to have originated in the fact that the ancient 
Runic tablets were formed of thin boards of beech-wood. “ The 
origin of the word,” says Prior {Popular Names of British PUatts), 
“ is identical with that of the Sanskrit bbkS, letter, bdkos, writings; 
and this correspondence of the Indian and our own is interesting 
as evidence of two things, viff. that the Brahmins had the art of 
writing before they detached themselves from the common stock 
of the Indo-European raca in Upper Asia, and that we and other 
Germana have received alphabetic signs from the East by a 
northern route and not by the Mediterranean.” Beech-mast, 
the fruit of the beech-tree, was formerly known in England as 
buck; and the county of Buckingham is so named fromits fame 
as a beech-growing country.’ Buckwheat (Buckewasen) derives 
its name from the rimiiari^ of its angular seeds to beech-mast 
The generic name Pagus-is derived it^ ^«y«r,to eat; but the 


of the Romans. Beech-mast has been used as food in times of 
distress andfamine ; and in autumn it yields an abun^nt supply 
of food to paric-deer and other game, and to pigs, which are 
turned into beech-woods in order to utilize the fallen mast ,.In 
France it is used for feeding pheasants and domestic poultry. 
Well-ripened beech-mast yields from 17 to zo % of a non-drying 
oil, suitable for illumination, and said to be used in some parts 
of France and other European countries in cooking, and as a 
substitute for butter. 

The beech is one of the largest British trees, particularly on 
chalky or sandy soils, native in England from Yorkshire south¬ 
wards, and planted in Scotland and Ireland. It is one of the 
common finest trees of temperate Europe, sfHreading from 
southern Norway end Sweden to the Mediterranran. It is 
found on the Swiss Alps to about 5000 ft. above sea-level, and 
in southern Europe is usually confined to high mountain slopes ; 
it is plentiful in southern Russia, and is widely distributed in 
Asia Minor and the nortiiem {wovinces of Persia. 

It is characterized ly its sturdy pillar-like stem, often from 
15 to *0 ft. in girth, and smooth olive-grey bark. The main 
branches rise vertically, while the subsidiary branches spread 
outwards and give the whole tree a rounded outline. The 
slender brown pointed buds give place in April to dear green 
leaves fringed with delicate silky hairs. The flowers which 
appear in May are inconspicuous and, as usual with our forest 
trees, of two kinds ; the niale, in long-stalked globular clusters, 
hang from the axils of the lower leaves of a shoot, while the 
female, each of two or three flowers in a tiny cup (cupute of bracts), 
stand erect nearer the top of the shoot. In the ripe fnrit or 
mast the four-sided cupule, which has become much enlarged, 
brown and tough, encloses two or tiwee’ three-sided rich chestnut- 
brown fruits, each containing a single seed. It is readily propa¬ 
gated by its seeds. It b a handsome tree in every stage of its 
growth, but is more injurious to plants under its drip than other 
trees, so that shade-bearing trees, as holly, yew and thuja, 
suffer. Its leaves, however, enrich.the soil. "The beech lias a 
remarkable power of holding the ground where the soil is con¬ 
genial, and the deep shade prevents the growth of other trees. 
It is often and most usefully mixed with oak and Scotch fir. 
The timber is not remarkable for either streigth or durability. 
It was formerly much used in mill-work and turnery ; but its 
principal use at present is in the manufacture of chairs, bedsteads 
and a variety of minor articles. It makes excrilent fuel and 
charcoal. The copper-beech is a variety with copper-coloured 
leaves, due to the presence of a red colouring-matter in the sap. 
There is also a weeping or pendulous-branched variety; and 
several varieties with more or less cut leaves, are known in 
cultivation. 

The genus Pagus is widely spread in temperate regions, and 
contains in addition to our native beech, about 15 other species. 
A variety (P. sylealica var. SiehoUi) is a native of Japan, where 
it is one of the finest and most abundant of -the deciduous-leaved 
forest trees. Pagus americana is one of the moist brautiful and 
widely-distributed trees of the forests of ea.stern North America. 
It was confounded by early European travellers with F. sylvaiica, 
from which it is distinguished by its paler bark and lighter green, 
more riarply-tootiied leaves. Several species are found in 
Australia and New Zealand, and in the forests of southern Chile 
and Patagonia. The densie forests which cover the shore of the 
Straits of Magellan and the mountain-slopes of Tierra del Fuego 
consist largely of two beeches—one evergreen, Pagus betuloides, 
and one with deciduous leaves, P. antareliea. 

BEBOHBR, CHASIiES EMERSON (1856-^904), American 
palaeontologist, was bom at Dunkirk, New York, on the 9tii of 
October 18^. He graduated at the university of Michii^ in 
1878, and then became assistant to Tames Hall in the state 
museum at Albany. Tea years later he was apipointed to the 
charge of the invertebrate fossils in the Peabody Museum, New 
Haven, under O. C. Manh, whom heseeceeded in .1899 as curator. 
Meanwhile in he received ifre degsea oIPiuD. from Yale 
Univetsity forhis meatoimatiie a remarkable 
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group of Silurian spongeB j Jatet on he did good work among 
the fossil corals, and other groups, being ultimately regained 
as a leading authority on fossil •Crustacea and brachiopoda; 
his researches on the development of tiie brachit^oda, and on 
the Trilobites Triurihrus and TrimuUus, were especially note¬ 
worthy. In 1893 he was appointed professor of pdaeontology 
in Yale University. He died on the 14th of February 1904. 

Memoir by C. Schaehert in Amer. Jmtm. Scunce, vol. xvii., June 
1904 (with portrait and bibliography). 

KBCHER, HENRY WARD (1813-1887), American preacher 
and reformer, was born in Litchfield, Connecticut, on the 34th 
of June 1813. He was the eighth child of Lyman and Roxana 
Foote Beecher, and brother of Harriet Beecher Stowe. Entering 
Amherst College in 1830, rod graduating four years later, he 
gave more attention to his own courses of re^ng than to 
college studies, and was more popular with his fellows than 
with the faculty. With a patience foreign to his impulsive 
nature, he submitted to minute drill in elocution, and became 
a fluent extemporaneous speaker. Reared in a Puritan atmo¬ 
sphere, he has graphically described the mystical experience 
which, coming to him in his early youth, changed his whole 
conception of tlieology aud determined his choice of the ministry. 
“ I think,” he says, “ that when 1 stand in Zion and before God, 
the highest thing that I shall look back upon will be that blessed 
morning of May when it pleased God to reveal to my wondering 
soul the idea that it was His nature to love a man in his sins for 
the sake of helping him out of them.” In 1837 he graduated from 
Lane Theological Seminary in Ohio, of which his father was 
president, and entered upon his work as pastor of a missionary 
Presbyterian church at Lawrenceburg, Indiana, a village on the 
Ohio, about 20 m. below Cincinnati. The memi^iship numbered 
nineteen women and one man. Beecher was sexton as well as 
pr^chcr. Two years later he accepted a call to Indianapolis. 
His unconventional preaching shocked the more staid members 
of the flock, but filled the church to overflowing with people 
unaccustomed to churchgoing. He studied men rather than 
books; became acquainted with the vices in what was then a 
pioneer town ; and in his Sevan Lectures to Young Men (1844) 
treated these with genuine power of realistic description and 
with youthful and exuberant rhetoric. Eight years later (1847) 
he accepted a call to the pastorate of Plymouth Church (Con- 
gregariond), then newly organized in Brooklyn, New York. 
The situation of the church, within five minutes’ walk of the chief 
ferry to New York, the stalwart character of the man who had 
organized it, and the peculiar eloquence of Beecher, combined 
to make the pillpit a national platform. The audicnce-room 
of the church, capable of seating 2000 or 2500 people, frequently 
contained 500 or 1000 more. 

Beecher at once became a recognized leader. On the all-absorb¬ 
ing question of slavery he took a middle ground between the 
pro-slavery or peace party, and abolitionists like William Lloyd 
Garrison and Wendell Phillips, believing, with such statesmen 
as W. H. Seward, Salmon P. Chase, and Abraham Lincoln, 
that slaverjr was to be overthrown under the constitution and 
in the Union, by forbidding its growth and trusting to an 
awakened conscience, enforced by an enlightened self-interest. 
He WM dways an anti-slavery man, but never tc^nically an 
abolitionist, and he joined the Republican party soon after its 
organization. In tbe.earlier days (rf the agitation, he challenged 
the hostility which often mobbed the anti-slavery gatherings; 
in the later days he consulted,with the political leaders, inspinng 
the patriotism of (ie North,-and sedulously setting himself to 
create a public opinion which should confinn and ratify the 
emancipation proclamation ^whenever the president mould 
issue it. When danger of foreign intervention cast its threatening 
shadow across the national pAth, he went to England, and , by 
his funous addresses did what proWy ho pmer American 
could have done to strmgthen tine spirit in England fiivouzable 
to the UnitedjStates, and to ppnveri tlwt whuh «fas.|dk»ihtful 
and hostile. In ,;^867 ti 863 he wm the editor-in^^f of the 
Initpuid^, a Copgregationa} jpurnal; and in his editorials, 
' copied ^ and wide,' produced a profound impression pn the 


public mind by ctarifyingand defining the iasuo. Later (in 1870), 
he founded and became'editor-m-chief of the'CArrrtfafi Union, 
afterwards the Outlook, a religious undenominational weekly. 
His lectures and addresses had -the spirit if ndb^he IbnA -oPhis 
sermons, just as his sermons were singularly' free from the 
homiletical tone. Yet his work os a reformer was subsidiary 
to his work as a preacher. He was not indeed a parish pastor; 
he inspired church activities which grew to lar^ proportions, 
but trusted the organization of them to laymen of ozonizing 
abilities in tite church; and for acquaintance with,his people 
he depended on such social occasions as were furnished m the 
free atmosphere of this essentially -New England church at the 
close of every service. But during his pastorate the-churoh grew 
to be probably the largest in membership in the United States. 

It was in the pulpit that Beedior was seen at his best. His 
mastery of the English tongue, his dramatic power, bis instinctive 
art of impersonation, which had become a second nature, his 
vivid im^ination, his breadth of intellectual view, the catholicity 
of his sympothics, his passionate enthusiasm, which mode for 
the moment his immediate theme seem to him the one theme of 
transcendent importance, his quaint humour alternating with 
genuine pathos, and above all his simple and singularly un¬ 
affected devotional nature, made him as a preacher witimut a 
peer in his own time and country. His favourite theme was 
love: love to man wa.s to him the fulfilment of all law; love of 
God was the essence of all Christianity. Retaining to the day 
of his death the forms and phrases of the New Englsmd theology 
in which he had been reared, he poured into them a new meaning 
and gave to them a new significance. He probably did more 
than any other man in America to lead the Puritan churches 
from a faith which r^arded God as a moral governor, the Bible 
as a book of laws, and religion as obedience to a conscience to 
a faith which regards God as a father, the Bible as a book of 
counsels, and religbn as a life of liberty in love. The later years 
of his life were darkened by a scandal which Beecher’s personal, 
political and theological enemies used for a time effectively to 
shadow a reputation previously above reproach, he being 
charged by TTieodore Tilton, whom he had befriended, with 
having had improper relations with his (Tilton’s) wife. But in 
the midst of these accusations (February 1876), the largest and 
most representative Congregational council ever held in the 
United States gave expression to a vote of confidence in him> 
which time has absolutely justified. Not a student of books nor 
a technical scholar in any department, Beecher’s knowledge 
was as wide as his interests were varied. He was early familiar 
with the works of Matthew Arnold, Charles Darwin and Herbert 
Spencer; he preaclied his Bible Studies sermons in 1878, when 
the higher criticism was wholly unknown to most evangelical 
ministers or known only to be dreaded; and his sermons on 
Evolution and Religion in 1885, when many of the ministiw 
were denouncing evolution as atheistic. He was stricken with 
apoplexy while still active in the ministry, and died at Brooklyn 
on the 8th of March 1687, in the seventy-fourth year of his age. 


Tlie principal book.s by Beecher, Iwsides liie publirtied eermone, 
are: &vm Lutures to Young Men (1844); Plymouth CoUeetion of 
Hymns and Tunes Ixhss) 1 Star Papers, Experiences «/ Art and 
Nature (1855); Life Thouiihls (1858); New Star Papers ; or Yietiit 
and Experiences of Religious SiAi)ec1s (1859); Plata and Pleasant 
Talks about Pruils, Flowers and Farming (1859): American ' Re- 
beliion. Report of Speeches deiiversd in Ersgkind at Public Meetings in 
UanchesSer, Ctasgew, Edinburgh, Liverpool., and London [Z&4); 
Prayers from Plymouth Pulpit (1867); Norwood : A Tale of Yillage 
Life in New England (1867); The Life of Jesus the Christ (1871), 
completed in 2 vols., by his eons ((891); and Vols Leeturee on 
Preaching (3 volm. 1872-1874). ' 

.The piincipal lives are: Noyes .L. Thompsoa,. The liutary of 
Ftymoiih Church (1847-1872); Thomas W. Knoic The Lif/e and 
Work of Henry Ward BMcher (Hartford, Conn., 1887); Prank S. 
Child, The Boyhood of Henry Ward Beecher (PaInnMet, fleet Cmtjdtt, 
Conn., 1887); Joseph Howard, Ir., Life of Henry WvM Beetlm 
(PtailadejBm, XM7).; T. W, Hanfted, Beeglter : ChriftitfU PhUo- 
sipher, PuUit Oraigr,.Patriot and Philanthropist (Chieiuo, iSSt) ; 
Lyman Ab&tt aiid E., 8. Hallidayj^efiry Ward B’seCher'T'A Skeleh 
of His Cmoer (l^wY«rk, 1887); 'WiSiam C. Beecher^ Uodr, Sarauel 
aaovlUe and Mis'. 31., W. Be^et, 4 Biography of Honiy ,Watd 
Bsecher (New ,Ycal(;« i^)John IL Wat* Beedigtff 
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A Study (1891) ; John Heniy htrmtm, Htnty Ward Bucktr ^ew 
York, 1893)! “o Lyman Abbott, Henry Ward Beecher (Boitoa, 
19<^>. (L, A.) 

BBBOHER, LYMAII (1775-1863), American clergyman, was 
bom at New Haven, Connecticut, on the rath of October 1775. 
He was a descendant of 00c of the founders of the New Haven 
colony, worked as a boy in an uncle’s blacksmith shop and on 
his farm, and in 1797 graduated from Yale, having studied 
theology under Timothy Dwight, He preached in the Presby¬ 
terian church at East Hampton, Long Island (1798-1810, being 
ordained in 1799); in the Congregational church at Litchfield, 
Connecticut (1810-1826), in the Hanover Street church of 
Bostmi (1826-1832), and in the Second Presbyterian church of 
Cincinnati, Ohio (1833-1843); was president of the newly 
established Lane Theological Seminary at Walnut Hills, Qndn- 
nati, and was professor of didactic and polemic theology there 
(1832-1850), being professor emeritus until his death. At 
Litchfield and in Boston he was a prominent opponent of the 
growing “ heresy ” of Unitarianism, though as early as 1836 he 
was accused of being a “ moderate Calvinist ” and was tried for 
heresy, but was acquitted. Upon his resignation from Lane 
Theological Seminary he lived in Boston for a short time, 
devoting himself to literature ; but he broke down, and tlie last 
ten years of his life were spent at the home of his son, Henry 
Ward Beecher, in Brooklyn, New York, where he died on the 
loth of January 1863, Magnetic in personality, incisive and 
powerful in manner of expression, he was in his prime one of the 
most eloquent of American pulpit orators. In 1806 he preached 
a widely circulated sermon on duelling, and about 1814 a scries 
of six sermons on intemperance, which were reprinted frequently 
and grekly aided temperance reform. Thrice married, he Imd a 
large family, his seven sons becoming Congregational clergymen, 
and his daughters, Harriet Beecher Stowe {g.v.) and Catherine 
Esther Beecher, attaining literary distinction. 

I.yman Beeclier’s published works include: A Plea for the West 
(1835). Views in Theology (1836), and various sermons : his Collected 
ITorAs were publisiied at Boston m 1852 in 3 vois. Consult his 
Autobiography and Correspondence (2 vols., New York, 1863 1864), 
edited by his son Charles; 0 , H, Allen, Life and Services of Lyman 
Beecher (Cincinnati, 1863); and James C, White, Personal Reminis- 
cenecs of Lyman Beecher (New York, 1882), 

His daughter, Catherink Esther (1800-1878), was bom at 
East Hampton, Long Island, on the 6th of September tSoo, 
She was educated at Litchfield Seminary, and from 1822 to 
1832 conducted a school for girls at Hartford, Connecticut, with 
her sister Harriet’s assistance, and from 1832 to 1834 conducted 
a similar school in Cindnnati, She wrote and lectured on 
women’s education and in behalf of better primary schools, and 
radically opposed woman suffrage and collie education for 
women, holding woman’s sphere to he domestic. The National 
Board of Popular Education, a charitable society which she 
founded, sent hundreds of women as teachers into the South and 
West, She died on the 12th of May 1878 in Elmira, New York, 
She published An Essay on Slavery and Abolition with Reference 
to the Duty of American Females (1837), A Treatise on Domestic 
Economy (184a), The True Remedy for the Wrongs of Women 
^851), Letters to the People on HeaWi and Happiness (1855), The 
Religious Training of Cktidren (1864), and Woman’s Profession 
as Mother and Educator (1871), 

His son, Edward Beecher (1803-1895), was bom at East 
Hampton, Long Island, on the 27th of August 1803, graduated 
at Yale in 1822, studied theology at Ai^over, and in 1826 
became pastor of the Park Street churdvtn Boston, From 1830 
to 1844 he was president of Ilfinoi- Cdlege, Jacksonville, Illinois, 
and subsequently filled pastorates at the ^em Street, church, 
Boston(i8^-i855), and the Congregational church at Galesburg, 
Illinois (1855-1871). He was senior editor of the Congrega- 
tionalist (1^9-1855), and an associate editor of the Christian 
Union from 1870. In 1872 he settled in Brooklyn, Now York, 
where in 1885-1889 he was pastor of the Parkville church and 
when he died on, the 28th of July 1895. He wrote Addresses on 
the Kingdom of God (1827), History of the Alton Riots (1837), 
SUdement of AnHSaotry HMneifles (1837), Baptism, its Impart 


and Modes (1850I, The Conflicl Of Ages (1853), The Papal Con¬ 
spiracy Exposed (1855), The Concord of Ag« (i860), and History 
of Opinions on the Scriptural Doctrine of Future Retribution (1878). 

Charlm Beecher (1815-1900), another of Lyman’s sons, was 
bom at Litchfield, Connecticut, on the 7th of October 1815. He 
graduated at Bowdmn College in 1834, and subsequently held 
pastorates at Newark, New Jersey (1851-1857), and Georgetown, 
Massachusetts; and from 1870 to 1877 lived in Florida, where he 
was state superintendent of public instruction in 1871-1873. 
He died at Georgetown, Massachusetts, on the 21st of April 1900. 
He was an accompliMied musician, and assisted in the selection 
and arrangement of music in the Plymouth Collection of Hymns 
and Tunes. He wrote David and His Throne (1855), Pen Pictures 
of the Bible (1855), Redeemer and Redeemed (1864), and Spiritual 
Manifestations (1879). 

Thomas Kinnicutt Beecher (1824-1900), another son, bom 
at Litchfield, Connecticut, on the loth of February 1824, was 
pastor of the Independent Congregational church (now the Park 
church), at Elmira, New York, one of the first institutional 
churches in the country, from 1854 until his death at Elmira on 
the 14th of March 1900. He wrote Our Seven Churches (1870). 

BEECHEY, FREDERICK WILLIAM (1796-1856), English 
naval officer and geographer, son of Sir William Beechey, R.A., 
was bom in London on the 17th of February 1796. In 1806 he 
entered the navy, and saw active service during the wars with 
E’rance and America. In i8i8 he served under Lieutenant 
(afterwards Sir) John Franklin in Buchan’s Arctic expedition, 
of which at a later period he puhlLshed a narrative ; and in the 
following year he accompanied Lieutenant W. E. Parry in the 
“ Hecla.” In 1821 he took part in the survey of the Mediter¬ 
ranean coast of Africa under the direction of Captain, afterwards 
Admiral, William Henry Smyth. Hr and his brother Henry 
William Beechev, made an overland survey of this coa.st, and 
published a full account of their work in 1828 under the title of 
Proceedings of the Expedition to Explore the Northern Coast of 
Africa from Tripoly Eastward in rSti-cSst. In 1825 Beechey 
was appointed to command the " Blossom,” which was intended 
to explore Bering Strait, in concert with Franklin and Parry- 
operating from the east. He passed the strait and penetrated 
as far as 71“ 23' 31" N., and 156'’ 21' 30' W., reaching a point 
only 146 m. west of that reached by Franklin’s expedition from 
the Mackenzie river. The whole voyage lasted more than three 
years ; and in the course of it Beechey discovered several islands 
in the Padfic, and an excellent harbour near Cape Prince of 
Wales. In 1831 there appeared his Narrative of a Voyage to the 
Pacific and Bering’s Strait to Co-operaie with the Polar Expedi¬ 
tions, In 1835 and the following year Captain 

Beechey was employed on the coast survey of South America, and 
from 1837 to 1847 carried on the same work along the Irish coasts. 
He was appointed in 1850 to preside over the Marine Depart¬ 
ment of the Board of Trade. In 1854 he was made rear-admiral, 
and in the following year was elected president of the Royal 
Geographical Sodety. He died on the 29th of November 1856. 

BEECHEY, BIR WILLIAM (1753-1839), English portrait- 
painter, was bom at Burford. He was originally meant for a 
conveyancer, but a strong love for painting induced him to 
become a pupil at the Royal Academy in 1772. Some of his 
smaller portraits gained him considerable reputation ; he began 
to be employed hy the nobility, and in 1793 became associate 
of the Academy. In the same year he was made portrait-painter 
to Queen Charlotte. He painted the portraits of the members 
of the royal femily, and of nearly all the most famous or fashion¬ 
able persons of the time. What is considered his finest produc¬ 
tion is a review of cavsflry, a larffe composition, in the for^round 
of which he introduced j^rtraits of George III., the prince of 
Wales and the duke of Yorit, surrounded by a brilliant staff on 
honeback. It was painted in 1798, and obtaine;] for the artist 
the honour of knighthood, and h^ election as R.A. 

Bncmm. henry OHARLES 11859- . ), English deigy- 
man and author, was bom on the 15UI of May i8n, apd educated 
at the City of London sdiool End at BEttiol (Allege, Oxford. 
He took holy ordm in 1882, and after%Tee yean in a Liverpool 
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eancy he was for fifteen years rector of Yattendon, Beriuiike. 
From 1900 to 1903 hefectored on pastorai and liturgical theology 
at King's College, London, and was chajrfain of Lfocoln’s Inn, 
where he became preacher in 1903. He became a canon of 
Westminster in T903, and examining chi^lain to tiie bishop of 
Carlisle in 1905. As a poet he is best known by his share in two 
volumes—loor in Idleness (1883) and Love's Looking Glass 
(1891)—whidi contained also poems by J. W. Mackail and J. 
Bowyer Nichols. He was a sympathetic editor and critic of the 
works of many i6th and 17th century poets, of Richard Crashaw 
(1905), of Herrick (1907), of John Hilton (1900), of Henry 
Vauglm (1896). Under the pseudonym of “ Urbanus Sylvan ” 
he published two succ^sful volumes of essays. Pages from a 
Private Diary (1898) and Provincial Letters and oAer Papers 
(1906). His works also include numerous volumes of sermons 
arid essays on theological subjects. 

BBBCHWORTH, a town of Bogong county, Victoria, Australia, 
172 m. by rail N.K. of Melbourne. Pop. (1901) 7359. The 
town is the centre of the Ovens goldfields, and the district is 
mainly devoted to mining with both alluvial and reef working, 
but much of the land is under cultivation, yielding grain and 
fruit. The water supply is derived from L^e Kerferd in the 
vicinity, which is a favourite resort of visitors ; the scenery near 
the town, which lies at an elevation of 1805 ft. among the May 
Day Hills, being singularly beautiful. 'Hie industries of Beech- 
worth include tanning, ironfounding and coach-building. 

BEEF fthrough 0 . Fr. boef, mod. boeuf, from Lat. bos, bovis, 
ox, Gr. pods, which show the ultimate connexion with the 
Sanskrit go, gdus, ox, and thus with “ cow ”), the flesh of the ox, 
cow or bull, as used for food. The use of the French word for the 
meat, while the Saxon name was retained for the animal, has 
lieen often noticed, and paralleled with the use of veal, mutton 
and pork. “ Beef ” is also used, especially in the plural “ beeves,” 
for the ox itself, but usually in an archaic way. “ Corned ” or 
“ com ” beef is the flesh cured by salting, i.e. sprinkling with 
“ corns ” or granulated particles of salt. ” Collared ” beef is so 
called from the roll or collar into which the meat is pressed, after 
extracting the bones. “ Jerked ” beef, i.e. meat cut into long 
thin slices and dried in the sun, like “ biltong ” (?.».), comes 
through the Spanish-American charque, from ccharqui, the 
Peruvian word for this species of preserved meat. For “ Beef¬ 
eater ” sec Ykombn of the Guard. 

BEEFSTEAK CLUB, the name of several clubs formed in 
London during the 18th and 19th centuries. The first seems to 
have been that founded in 1709 with Richard Estcourt, the 
actor, as steward. Of this the chief wits and great men of the 
nation were members and its badge was a gridiron. Its fame was, 
however, entirely eclipsed in 1735 when “ The Sublime Society of 
Steaks ” was established by John Rich at Covent Garden theatre, 
of which he was then manager. It is said that Lord Peterborough 
supping one night with Rich in his private room, was so delighted 
with the steak the latter grilled him that he suggested a repetition 
of the meal the next week. From this started the Gub, the 
members of which delighted to call themselves “ The Steaks.” 
Among them were Hogarth, Garrick, Wilkes, Bubb Doddington 
and many other celebities. The rendezvous was the theatre 
till the fire in 1808, when the club moved first to the Bedford 
Coffee House, and the next year to the Old Lyceum. In 1785 
the prince of Wedes joined, and later his brothers the dukes of 
Qarence and Sussex became members. On the burning of the 
Lyceum. “ The Steaks ” met again in the Bedford Cofiee House 
till 1838, when the New Lyceum was opened, and a large room 
there was allotted the club. These meetings were held till the 
dub ceased to exist, in *867. Thomas Sheridan founded a 
Beefsteak Gub in DuMfn at thd 'Iheatre Royal in 1749, and of 
this Peg Wciffiiigton was president The modem Beefsteak Gub 
wafe founded'^ J.lit Toole, the actor, in 1876. 

See J. Timbs, Clubs and Oub Life in London (1873): Walter 
Arnold, life an* Oeath »/ ^ Snblime Society of SMs (.1871). 

./HEELIEBOE,' BxmJSXBVL, Baalzsbsib, In 2 Kings L we 
that Aiutzhdi beh Aiufo, king of l»aal, fdl sick,aad sent 
t» iinqffire of Baalzebub) the god of the Phflistinc dty Ekron, 
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whether he should recover. Thov is no other mention <d this 
god in the Old Testament Baal, “ lord,” is &e ordinary title 
or word for a deity, espweialiy a loml deity, cf. sneh place names 
as Baal Hazor (a Sam. xiii. 23), Baal Hermon (Judgw iii. $), 
which are probably contractions of fuller forms, luce Beth Bail 
Meon (Josh. xiii. 17), the House or Temple of the Baal of Meon. 
According to these analogies we should expect to be a 
place. No place Zebub, however, is known; and it has been 
objected that the Baal of some other place would hardly be the 
god of Ekron. These objections are hardly conclusive, , 

Usually Zebub is identified with a Hebrew comrhon noun 
srAu^oflies,' occurring twice in the Old Testament,* so that 
Baalzebub “ is the B^ to whom flies belong or are holy. As 
children of the summer they are symbols of the warmth of the 
sun, to which . . . Baal stands m dose, relation. Divination 
by means of flies was known at Babylon.” * There are other 
cases of names compounded of Baal and an element equivalent 
to a descriptive epithet, e.g. Baalgad, the Baal of Fortune.* 
For the “ Fly-god,” sometimes interpreted as the “ averter of 
insects,” cf. Zci’s airi^Dtot, /tvlaypos, and the Hercules pvtaypos. 
Qemens Alexander speaks of a Hercules airipvtos as wor¬ 
shipped at Rome. It has been suggested that Baalzebub was 
the dung-beetle, Searabaeus pillularius, worshipped in Egypt 

A name of a deity on an Assyrian inscription of the rzth 
century b.c. has been read as Baal-zabubi, but this reading has 
now b«n abandoned in favour of Baal-sapunu (Baal-Zephonji.'' 
C.heyne considers that Baalzebub is a “ contemptuous uneuphoiuc 
Jewish modification of the true name Baalzebul.” * 

In the New Testament wc meet with Beelzcbul," which some 
of the versions, especially the Vulgate and Syriac, followed 
by the Authorized Version, have changed to Beelzebub, under 
the influence of 2 Kings. In Matt. x. 25, Girist speaks of men 
calling the master of the house, i.e. Himself, Beelzebul.* In 
Mark iii. 22-27,® the scribes explain that Jesus is possessed by 
Beelzebul and is thus enabled to cast out devils. The passage 
speaks of Beelzcbul as Satan and as the prince of the demons. 

The origin of the name Beelzebul is variously explained, 
(a) It is " a phonetic corruption, perhaps a softening of the 
original word ” ; as Bai>-el-mandel is a corruption of Bab-el- 
mandeb. (b) Zebtd is from rebel, a word found in the Tatgums 
in the sense of “ dung,” so that Beelzebul would mean “ Lord 
of Dung,” a term of contempt. The further suggestion has been 
made that zebul itself in the sense of “ dung ” is a term for a 
heathen deity, cf. the Old Testament use of “ abomination ” &c. 
for heathen deities, so that Beelzebul would mean “ Chief of 
false gods,” and so arch-fiend, (c) Zebul is found in 1 Kin|s 
viii. 13 in the sense of “ height,” belh-tebul —lofty house, end m 
Rabbinical writings in the sense of “ house ” or " temple,” 
or “the'fourth heaven”;” and Beelzebul may equal "Lord 
of the High House " or “ Lord of Heaven." This view is per¬ 
haps favoured by Matt. x. 25, “ if they have called the lord of 
the house Beelzebul.” It appears, however, that Rabbinical 
writings use ydm (day-of) zebul for the festival of a heathen 
deity; and Jastrow connects this usage with the meaning 
“ house ” or “ temple,” so that the meaning " I/ird of the False 
Gods ” might he arrived at in a different way. 

The names Zebulun,^zejbel (Jezebel), suggest that Zebul may 
be an ancient name of a deity; cf. the names Saw 
(B'L ’ZBL), ^ler (ShMZBL) in Punic and Phoenician 

> So Clarendon Press, Hebrew Lexicon, p. 127, with LXX. 

s Eccl. X. I; Isaiah vii. 18, 

s Baethgeu, Bcitrige sur semitischen RelifionsgeschicUe, p. 23, cf. 
pp. 65, 261. „ 

• Josh. XU.7. 

• Art. “ Baalzebub," Block and Chsyne's Eney. Bibl. 

" With various spelliiws (e.g. Belzcbul, and in XB, Beexsbul), aJi 
vatuuits of Beelzebul. Ci Deisamann, Bible Studiee, 332. 

^ There is a variation of reading, which haS been held to support 
the view ttiat the passage means Biat men reproached Jeans with 
His sappoifed Connexion with’Beelzebul at. A. B. Bruce, ibJozo, - 

• And in the paiaUel patsages, Matt ail. 22-29; Lttk 9 M,, 74 - 23 > 

• Cf. John vu. so, vih. 48, 32. x. 20. 

>* SnKte,«Hia«>. .• 

11 Jastrow, Diet, of the Targumim, &-c., sub voce. 
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inKtiptioiu.* The sabstittitioa of Beeizebub for Bedzebid bjr 
the Sfiiac,'Vtiig^te and other versions implies the identifica- 
tioB of the New Testament arch-fiend with the god of Ekron; 
this lulMtitution, however, may be due to the influence of the 
Aramaic “ airersary,” tometimes held to he the 

original of these names. 

There is no trace of Beeknbul or Beelzebub outside of the 
Bitdical passages mentioned, and the literature dependent 
on them. If ms assume a connexion between the two names, 
there is nothing to show how tlK god became in later times the 
devil. 

In Parodist Last, Book ii., Beelzebub appears as second only 
to Satan himself. 

BtBuqcxAi'HV. - Lighffoot, Horae Hebraicae et Talmuiicae, Works, 
vo). ii. pp. 18S f 429, eel. Strype (1684) ; Bacthgon, Beitrige mr 
ttmiUuken Heligtonsgtsehichte, 25, 6$. 261. Commentaries on 
the Biblical passagi's, espcct^iy Burney and Skinner on Kings, 
Meyer and A. B. Brace on the Synoptic Gospels, and Swete on 
Mark. Articles on " Biial,” “Baaileebnb,” " Beelzebnb," “ Beel- 
lebul," in Hustings’ Bible Diet., Black and Cbeyne's Encycl, Bibl., 
and Hauck's Healencykhpidie ; on 331 Sys in Clarendon Press 
Hebr. Lex .; and on ^31 and S31 in Jastrow's Diet, of the Targumim, 
&c. (W. H. Be.) 

BBB^ a beverage obtained by a process of alcc^iic fer¬ 
mentation maiiniy from cereals (chiefly malted barley), hops and 
water. The history of beer extends over several thousand years. 
According to Dr Bush, a beer made from malt or red barley is 
mentioned in Egyptiim writings as early as the fourth dynasty. 

It was called ^ ^ or keqa. Papyri of the time of Seti I. 

(1300 B.c:.)| allude to a person inebriated from over-indulgence 
in beea In the second Iwok (<r. 77) of Herodotus (450 b.c.) we 
are told tkat the Egyptians, being without vines, made wine 
from barley (cf. Aesch. SuppL 954); but as the grape is mentioned 
so frequently in Scripture and elsewhere as being most abundant 
there, and no record exists of the vine being destroyed, we must 
conclude that the historian was only portiaUy acquainted with 
the productions of that most fertile country. Pliny (Natural 
History, xxii. 8a) uiforms us that the Egyptia^ made wine frmn 
corn, and gives it the name of sythum, which, in the Greek, 
means drink from barley. The Greeks obtained their knowledge 
of the art of preparing beer from the Egyptians. The writings 
of Archilochus, the Parian poet and satirist who flourished 
aliout 650 B.C., contain evidence that the Greeks of bis day were 
acquainted with tl>e process of brewing. There is, in fact, little 
doubt that the discovery of beer and its use as an exhilarating 
beverage were nearly as early as those of the grape itself, though 
both the Greeks and the Romans de.spised it as a barbarian 
drink. Dioscorides mentions two kinds pf beer, namely 
and Kouppt, but lie does not describe them sufficiently to enable 
us to dwtinguirh them. Sophocles and other Gredc writers, 
again, styled it jSpSrov. In the time of Tacitus (ist century 
after Christ), according to him, beer was the usual drink of the 
Germans, and there can be litfle dkiubt that tbe method of malting 
barley was then known to them. Pliny (Nat. Hist. xxii. 82) 
mentions the use of beer in Spain under the name of eelia and ceria 
and in Gaul under that of eerevisia ; and elsewhere (xiv. 29) 
he says The natives who inhabit the west of Europe have 
a liquid with which they intoxicate themselves, made from corn 
and water. The manner of making this liquid is scunewhat 
different in Gaul, Spain and other countries, and it is called by 
different names, but its nature and properties are everywhere 
the same. The people in Spain in piarbeular brew this liquid 
so well that it will keep good a long time. So exquisite is the 
cunning of mankind in gratifying their vicious appetites that 
they have thus invented a method to make water itself produce 
hrtmeation.” 

The knowledge of the pKparation of a fermented beverage 
itosn cereals in early times was not confined to Europe. Thus, 
according to Or H. H. Mann, tiic Kaffir races of South Africa have 
made for ag e s and still nudte—a kind of beer from millet, and 

' Lidabanki, Hanibuch ier nordsemitisehen EpigtapkBt, L fp. 240, 
in- 


similarly the natives of Nubia, Abyssinia and other puts of 
Africa prepare an intoxieat^ Average, genenHy caM btusM, 
from a variety of cereal grains. The Russian tfuass, made from 
barley and rye, the Chinese samshvt, made from rice, and the 
Japanese saU (q.v.} are all of ancient origin. Roman historians 
mention the fact that the Britons in the south of England at the 
time of the Roman invasion brewed a species of ale from baii^ 
md wheat. The Ronlaas much improved the metliods of brewing 
in vogue among the Britons, and the Saxons—among whom ale 
had long been a common beverage—in their turn profited much 
by thb instruction given to the original inhabitants of Great 
Britmn by the Romans. We are informed by William of Malmes¬ 
bury that in the reign of Henry II. the English were greatly 
addicted to drinking, and by tjiwt time the monasteries were 
already famous, both in England and on the continent, for the 
excellence of their ales. The waters of Burton-on-Trent began 
to be famous in the 13th century. The secret of their being so 
especially adapted for brewii^ wot first discovered by some 
monks, who held land in the adj^nt neighbourhood of Wetmore. 
There h a document dated 1295 in which it is stated that Matilda, 
dau^ter of Nicholas de Shoto, had re-leased to the abbot and 
convent of Burton-on-Trent certain tenements within and 
without the town ; for which re-lease they granted her, daily for 
life, two white loaves from the monastery, two gallons of con¬ 
ventual beer, and one penny, besides seven gaUuns of beer for the 
men. Ihe abbots of Burton apparently made their own malt, 
for it was a common covenant in leases of mills belon^ng to the 
abbey that the malt of the lords of the manor, both spiritual and 
temporal, should be ground flree of charge. Robert Plot, in his 
Natural History of Staffordshire (1686), refers to the peculiar 
properties of the Burton waters, from which, he says, “ by an art 
well known in this country good ale is made, in the management 
of sriiich they have a kna^ of fining it in three days to tliat 
degree that it shall not only be potable, but is clear and palatable 
as we could desire any drink of this kind to be.” In 1630 Burton 
beer began to be known in London, being sold at “ Ye Peacocke ” 
in Gray’s Inn Lane, and according to the Spectator was in great 
demand amongst the visitors in Vauxhall. Until tea and coffee 
were introduced, beer and ale (sec Ale) were, practically speak¬ 
ing, the only pr^nilar beverages accessible to the general body of 
oemsumedrs. Since the advent of tea, coffee, cocoa and mineral 
waters, the character of British beers has undeigone a gradual 
modification, the singly alcuhulic, heavUy hiqiped liquids 
consumed by the previous generation slowly giving place to the 
lighter beverages in vogue at the present time. The old “ stodt 
Utter ” has given way to the “ light dinner ale,” and “ porter ” 
(so called from the fact tiiat it was the popular drink amongst the 
market porters of the 18th century) has been largely replaced by 
“ mild ale.” A certain quantity of strong beer—such as heavy 
stouts and “stock” and “ Scotch ” ales—is still brewed nowadays, 
but it is not an increasing one. The demand is almost entirely 
for medium beers such as mild ale, light stout, and the better class 
of “ bitter ” beers, and light beers such as the light “ family ales,” 
“ dinner ales ” and lager. 

The general run of beers contain from 3 to 6 % of alcohol and 
4 to 7 % of solids, the remainder being water and certain flavour¬ 
ing and preservative matters derived from the malt, hops and 
other materials employed in their manufacture. The solid, i.e, 
non-volatiie, matter contained in solution in beer consists mainly 
of maltose or malt sugar, of several varieties of dextrin (see 
Bkbwikg), of substances whitffi stand in an intermediate position 
between Ae sugars and the dexteins proper, and of a number of 
bodies containinf! nitrogen, such as the non-co^ulaUe proteids, 
peptones, &c. In Bdditkm there is an appreciable quantity of 
mineral matter, diieAy phosphates and potash. Dietetically 
regarded, therefore, hew Assesses considerable food value, and, 
moreover, the nutritious matter in beer is present in a readily 
assknilabie form. 

It is'probable that tiie average adidt member of &e British 
working classes oonsumes not less than two pints of beer daiy. 
A reasoBable calculation plaoes tiae total pmtoUs and caiin- 
hydiates comumod by the vemegta yrndtux «t 140 and 400 
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grammes respectively. Taking the piotcid content o£ the average 
beer at 0*4 % and the carbohydrate content at 4%, a simple 
calculation shows that about 3 % rrf the total proteid and u % 
of the total carbr^ydrate food of the .average worker will he 
consumed in the shape of beer. 

The chemical composition of beers of different types will be 
gathered from the following tables. 


A. Enousii Beers. 

(Analyses by J. L. Baker, Hulton & P. Schldtowitz.) 
1 . Mild Ales. 


Number. 

Original Gravity. 

Alcohol i 

Extractives (Solids)%. 

i.> 

1055-13 

4-17 


2.* 

1055-64 

4-47 

5-7 

3 '* 

i 07 i- 7 « 

5-57 

7-3 


11 . Light Bitters and AUs. 


Number. 

Original Gravity. 

Alcohol %. 

Extractives (Solids)';,. 

2. 

104(1-81 

4-15 

4-0 

2. 

1047-69 

4 *a.^ 

4-1 

3 - 

1047-79 

4-fil 

3’2 

4 - 

1050-30 

4-33 

4*2 

5 - 

1038-31 

3-81 

3-5 


III. Pale and Stock Ales. 


Number. 

Original Gravity. 

Alcohol %. 

Extractives (Solids) %. 

i.» 

io 59 'Oi 

4-77 

5-8 

2 .' 

1068-58 

5-48 

7-1 

U_ 

1076*80 

6-68 

5-9 


IV. SiotUs and Porter, 


Number, 

Original Gravity. 

Alcohol %. 

Extractives (Solids)%. 

1.* 

1072'y2 

b-14 

6-3 

2.« 

1054-26 

4-73 

4-5 

3.'' 

1081-62 

6*02 

8-8 

4.’ 

1054-11 

3*90 

6-5 


The figures in the almve tables arc very fairly representative 
of different classes of British and Irish beers. It will be noticed 
that the MM Ales are of medium original gravity ® md alcoholic 
strength, but contain a relatively large proportion of solid 
matter. The Light Bitters and Ales are of a low original gravity, 
but compared with the Mild Ales the proportion of alcohol to 
solids is higher. The Pale and Stock Ales, which represent tlw 
more expensive bottle beers, are analytically of much the same 
character as the Light Bitters, except that the figures all round 
are much higher, 'fhe Stouts, as a rule, are characterized by a 
high gravity, and contain relatively more solids (as compared 
with alcohol) than do the heavy beers of light colour. With 

’ London Ales. ® Strong Burton Mild Ale. 

* Fairly representative of " Pale Ales." 

• Heas^ Stock Ales. • Irish Stout. 

“ Nos. * and 3 are respectively “ single " and " double " I.Z)ndon 
Stouts from the same brewery. ' I.ondon Porter or Cooper. 

“ The specific gravity, or '* gravity ’’ as it is always termed in the 
industry, of the brewer is 1000 times the specific gravity of the 
physicist. This is purely a matter of convention and convenience. 
Thus when a brewer speaks of a wort of a " gravity ” of 1045 (ten- 
forty-five) he means a wort having a specific gravity of i'04^. Each 
unit in the brewer's scale of specific gravity Is termed a " degree of 
gravity.” The wort referred to above, therefore, possesses forty- 
five degrees of gravity. The “ original gravity,” it may here be 
mentioned, repteaents the specific gravity of the wort (sec Brewinc) 
before fermentation. The solids in the otigmal wort may be ascer¬ 
tained by dividing the excess of the gravity over looo by 3'86. 
Thus in liie case of Mad Ale No. i tile excess of the original gravity 
over 1000 is lojs-is- tooOwss-iJ. Dividing this by 3-86 we get 
14-28, wUeh indicates that the wort from which the beer was manu- 
factaied contained i4-a8 % of solids. In the trade the pavity of 
a beer (or rather of me wort from which it is derived) is generally 
express^ in pounds per barrel. This means the excess in weight 
of a baifel 08 the wort over tiie weight of a banet of water. The 
wsightof abarrBl(^*iltone)ef water is 360 lb; in the above ex¬ 
am^ the weibhtof abaml of the beer wort is jSo* »' 055 « 3 = 352 ;f ■ 
Tte gravity m the wort in lb is therefore 379-8 -300= 19-8. Tte 
hper which l|i imde from this wort would also be caned a i9-8 lb 
hem, the rriennee te an oaiee being to the origiiam wort 


regard to tbe proportions of the various matters constituti^ the 
extractives (solids)in English beers, roughly ao-301%,consists of 
maltose and ao-50 % of dextrinous matter.. In mild ales the 
proportion of m^tose to dextrin is high (roughly 1:1), thus 
accounting for the full sweet taste of these beers. Pale and stock 
ales, on the other hand, which are of a “ dry ” character, cem^ 
tain relatively more dextrin, tiie general ratio beii^ about 4: i} 
or I; 2. The mineral matter (“ ash ”) of beers is generally in tlte 
neighbourhood of o-a to 0-3 %. of which about one-fourth is 
pbraphuric add. The proteid (“ nitrogenous matters ”) content 
of beers varies very widely according to character and Strength, 
the usual limits being 0-3 to 0-8 %, with an average of roughly 
0 - 4 %. 


B, Continental Bbeks. 
(Analyses by A. Boemens.) 


Description. 


Original 

Alcohol %. 

Extractives { 

Gravity. 

(Solids) %. 1 

1056-4 

3-76 

6-58 

I052-() 

3-38 

6-4.3 

1048-0 

3'I8 

5-35 

1048-1 

4-05 

3-68 

3'92 

I054-.3 

6-32 

I059-.3 

4-15 

7-48 

1076-6 

4-53 

10-05 i 

1047-7 

3-47 

4-90 

1044-3 

3-25 

4-58 

105.V2 

3-81 

6-17 ' 

toSb-k 

4-3® 

3-46 

1033-1 

2*64 

3‘0« __ 1 


Munich Draught Dark 
Light 

,. Export . 

Boi'kIVrr* 

Pilscucr Bottle . 

., Draught 
Berlin Dark 
■ „ Light 

,, Weiasbicr 

It will be seen that, broadly speaking, the original gravity of 
German and Austrian beers is lower than that of English 
beers, and this also applies to the alcohol. On the other 
hand, the foreign beers are relatively very rich in solids, and the 
extractives: alcohol ratio is high. (See Brewing.) 


C. American Beers anu Ai.es. 


(Analyses l>y M. Wallerstcin.) 


X>e!fcripUon. 


Original 

Gravity. 

Alcohol %. 

Extractives 
(Solids) %. 


1. 

1046-7 

3-48 

5-o8 

Bottom 1‘cTmonta- 

2. 

. io 55'6 

3 -.36 

6-50 

tion Beers 

r 3* 

1063.4 

4-12 

7*43 

(l.ager Type). 

4. 

104(1-0 

2-68 



5- 

1051.7 

3-42 

5-86 

Top Fermenta- 

I- 

1084-2 

3-89 

8-60 

tion Ales 

2. 

1073*5 

6*46 

.3-69 

(British Type). 

3 - 

1068-0 

3'50 

3-53 


It will be noted that the American, beers (i.e. bottom fermenta¬ 
tion products of the lager type) are very similar in composition 
to the German beers, but that the aUs arc very much heavier 
than the general run of the corresponding British products. 

Production and Consumption.- ^For manufacture of beer, see 
Brewing.) Germany is toe greatest beer-producing nation, if 
Iktuid bulk be taken as a criterion; toe United States comes 
next, and the United Kingdom occupies the third place in this 
regard. The consumption per head, however, is slightly greater 
in the United Kingdom than in Germany, and very much 
greater than is the case in tbe United States. The 1^5 figures 
with rq;ard to the tfitoi productioii and consumption of toe 
three great beer-producing countries, togeto« with those for 
1885, are as under;— 


Country. 

Total Production (GaDons). 

Consumption per 
Head of Mu¬ 
tation (Gall^). 


J 903 - 

e 1885. 

1903. 

1885. 

German Empire. 
United States . 
United Kingdom 

1,538.240,000 

1,434,114,180 

1,227,933.468“ 

932 , 2 a 8 ,(xx} 

494,834,000 

993.739-000 

26- 3 

t 9-9 

27- 90*' 

19-8 

8-8 

27-t 


‘ A particularty heavy beer, only brewed at certain tiio)w in the 
year. 

N The maxima of production and consumption were reaebed 
In rAoo/rooo. wtaen toe produetiaa amoiintea to 1,337.909,124 
gaHoDs fat toe atandard giavtty) and caDiomptims gdJma 

perhead. 
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The chief point of interest in the preceiiiw table is the enormous 
increase in the United States. In considering the figures, the 
character of the beer produced must be taken into consideration. 
Thus, although Germany prodiice.s roughly ag % more beer in 
liquid measurement tiian the United Kingdom, the latter actually 
uses about 50% more malt than is the case in the German 
breweries. According to a Viennese technical journal, the 
quantities of malt employed for the production of one hectolitre 
(aa gallons) of beer in the respective countries is 0-40 cwt. in the 
German empire, 0-72 cwt. in the United States, and o-8i cwt. 
in the United Kingdom. In a sense, therefore, England may 
still claim pre-eminence us a beer-producing nation. Large as 
the per capita consumption in the United Kingdom may seem, 
it is considerably less than is the case in Bavaria, which stands 
at the head of the list with over 50 gallons, and in lielgium, which 
comes second with <‘47-7 gallons. In the city of Munich the 
consumption is actually over 70 gallons, that is to say, about 11 
pints a day for every man, woman and child. It is curious to 
note that in Germany, which is usually regarded as a beer- 
drinking country par excellence, the consumption per head of this 
article is slightly less than in England, and that inversely the 
average German consumes more alcohol in the sliape of spirits 
than does the inhabitant of the British Islands (consumption of 
spirits per head : Germany, 1-76 gallons ; United Kingdom, o-cji) 
gallons). 'I'liis is accounted for by the fact that the peasantry 
of the northern and eastern portions of the German empire 
consume spirits almost exclusively. In the British colonies 
beer is generally one of the staple drinks, but if we except 
Western Australia, where about 25 gallons per head of population 
are consumed, the demand is much smaller than in the United 
Kingdom. In Australia generally, the per capita consumption 
amounts to about 12 gallons, in New Zealand to 10 gallons, and 
in Canada to 5 gallons. (V. S.) 

BEERSHEBA, u place- midway between Gaza and Hebron 
(2H m. from each), frequently referred to in the Bible as the 
.southern limit of Palestinef"Dan to Beersheba,” Judg.xx. i, Arc.) 
Its foundation is variously ascribed to Abraham and Isaac, and 
different etymologies for its name are suggested, in the funda¬ 
mental documents of Genesis (xxi. 22, xxvi. 26). It was an 
important holy place where Abrahiun planted a sacred tree 
(Cien. xxi. 23), and where divine manifestations were vouchsafed 
to Hagar (Gen. xxi. 17), Isaac (xxvi. 24), Jacob (xlvi. 2) and 
Elijah (1 Kings xix. 5). Amos m.'ntions it in connexion with 
the shrines of Bethel and Gilgal (Amos v. 5) and denounces oaths 
by its numen (viii. 14). The most probable meaning of the name 
is “ seven wells,” despite the non-Semitic construction involved 
in this interpretation. Seven ancient wells still exist here, 
though two are stopped up. Eusebius and Jerome mention the 
place in the 4th century as a large village and the seat of a Roman 
garrison. Extensive remains of this village exist, though they 
are being rapidly quarried away for building ; some inscriptions 
of great importance have Iteen fmmd here. Later it appears to 
ha\'c been the site of a bishopric ; remains of its churches were 
still standing in the 14th century. Some fine mosaics liave been 
here unearthed and immediately destroyed, in sheer wantonness, 
by the natives quarrjdng building-stone. The Biblical Beersheba 
probablv exists at Sir cs-Seba‘, 2 m. distant. 

BEBSLT, EDWARD SPENCER (1831- ), English historian 

and positivist, son of the Rev. James Beesly, was born at Fecken- 
iiam, Worcestershire, on the 23rd of January 1831. He was 
eduaited at Wadham College, Oxford, which may be regarded 
OS the original centre of the English positivist movement. 
Richard Congreve (j.n.) was k'ltor at Wadham from 1849 to 1854, 
and three men of tiiat time, Frederic Harrison {q.v.), Beesly and 
John Henry Bridges (1832-1906), became the leaders of Comtism 
in England. Beesly left Oxford in 1854 to become assistant- 
master at Marlborough College. In 1859 he was appointed 
professor of history at University College, London, and of I^itin 
at Bedford College, London, in i860. He resigned these appoint¬ 
ments in 1893 and 1^9, and in 1893 became the editor of the 
newly-establishad Patitim'st Xeneie. He coUabonted in the 
translation of Comte’s system of Positive Polity (4 vob., 1875- 
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1879), translated his Discourse on ike Positme Spirit (1903), 
and wrote a biograidiy of Comte for a translation of the first two 
chapters of his Court de philosopkie positive, entitled Fundamental 
Principles of Positive Philosophy Professor Beesly stood 

unsuccessfully as Liberal candi&te for Westminster in 1885 
and for Marylebone in 1886, and is the author of numerous 
review articles on social and political to|MCS, treated from the 
positivist standpoint, especially on the Irish question. His 
works also include a series of lectures on Roman histoiy, entitled 
Catiline, Clodius, Tiberius (1878), in which he rchamlitates in 
some degree the character of each of his subjects, and Queen 
Elizaheth (1892), in the “ Twelve English Statesmen ” series. 

BEET, a cultivated form of the plant Beta vulgaris (natural 
order Chenopodiaceae), which grows wild on the coasts of 
Europe, North Africa and Asia as far as India. It is a biennial, 
producing, like the carrot, a thick, fleshy tap-root during the first 
year and a branclied, leafy, flowering stem in the following season. 
The small, green flowers arc borne in clusters. A considerable 
number of varieties are cultivated for use on account of their 
large fleshy roots, under the names of mangel-wurzel or mangold, 
field-beet and garden-bect. The cultivation of beet in relation 
to the production of sugar, for which purpose certain varieties of 
beet stand next in importance to the sugar cane, is dealt with 
under Siioar. The gardcn-licet has been cultivated from very 
remote times as u salad plant, and for general use as a table 
vegetable. The variety most generally grown has long, tapering, 
carrot-shaped roots, the “ flesh ” of which is of a unifon-n deep 
red colour throughout, and the leaves brownisli red. It is boiled 
and cut into slii-es for being eaten cold ; and it is also prepared 
as a pickle, as well as in various other forms. Beet is in much 
more common use on the continent of Europe; as a culinary 
vegetable than in Great Britain, where it has, however, lieen 
cultivated for upwards of two centuries. Tlie white beet, Beta 
cicla, is cultivated for the leaves, which are used as spinach. 
The midribs and stalks of the leaves are also stewed and eaten as 
sea-kale, under the name of .'Iwiss cliard. B. cicla is also largely 
used as a decorative plant for its large, handsome leaves, blood 
red or variegated in colour. 

The beet prospers in a rich deep soil, well pulverized by the 
spade. If manure is required, it should be deposited at the 
bottom of the trench in preparing the ground. The seeds should, 
be sown in drills 15 ins. asunder, in April or early in May, and the 
plants are afterwards to be thinned to about 8 in. apart in the 
lines, but not more, as moderate-sized roots are preferable. 
Tlie plants should grow on till the end of October or later, when a 
portion should be taken up for use, and the rest laid in in a 
sheltered comer, and covered up from frost. The roots must not 
be bruised and the leaves must be twisted off—not closely cut, 
as they are then liable to bleed. In the north the crop may be 
wholly taken up in autumn, and stored in a pit or cellar, beyond 
reach of frost. If it is desired to have fresh roots early, the seeds 
should be sown at the end of February or beginning of March ; 
and if a succession is requiredj a few more may lie sown by the 
end of March. 

BEETHOVEN, LUDWIG VAN (1770-1827), German musical 
composer, was baptized (probably, as was usual, the day after 
birth) on the 17th of Derember 1770 at Bonn. His family is 
traceable to a village near Louvain, in Belgium, in the 17 th 
century. In 1650 a lineal ancestor of the composer settled in 
Antwerp. Beethoven’s grandfather, Louis, quarrelled with his 
family, came to Bonn in 1732, and became one of the court 
musicians of the archbishop-elector of Cologne. He was a genial 
man of estimable character, and though Ludwig van Beethoven 
was only four years old when hb grandfather died, he never 
forgot him, but cherished his-portrait to the end of his life. 
Beethoven’s father, a tenor ringer at the archbfehop-elector’s 
court, was of a rough and -violent temper, not improved by his 
passion for drink, nor by the dbe poverty under which the 
family laboured. He married Magdelina Leim or Li^m, the 
widow of a vdlet-de-chambre of the dector of Trier and daughter 
of the chief cook at Ehrenbreitstdn^ Beethoven’s father wished 
to profit as early tis possible by his son’s taieait, and accordingly 
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began to give him u severe musical training, especially on the 
violin, when he was only five years old, at about which time they 
left the house in which he was bom (515 Bonngasse, now pre¬ 
served as a Beethoven museum, with a magnificent collection of 
manuscripts and reUcs). By the time Beethoven was nine his 
father h^ no more to teach him, and he entered upon a perhaps 
healthier course of ckvier lessons under a singer named Pfeiffer. 

A little general education was also edged in by a certain Zambgna. 
Van den Eleden, the court organist, and an old friend of his 
grandfather, taught him the organ and the pianoforte, and so 
rapid was Beethoven’s progress that when C. G. Neefe succeeded 
to Van den Eeden’s post in 1781, he was soon able to allow the 
boy to act as his deputy. With his permission Beethoven pub¬ 
lished in 1783 his earliest extant composition, a set of variations 
on a march by Dressier. The title-page states that they were 
written in 1780 “ par un jeune amateur Louts van Beethoven 
age de dix ans." Beethoven’s father was very clumsy in his 
unnecessary attempts to make an infant prodi^ of his son; 
for the ante-dating of this composition, implying tlie correct 
date of birth, contradicts the post-dating of the date of birth 
by which he tried to make out that the three sonatas Beethoven 
wrote in the same year were by a boy of eleven. (Beethoven 
for a long time believed that he was tom in 1772, and the 
certificate of his Imptism hardly convinced him, because he 
knew that he had an elder brother named Ludwig who died in 
inlancy.) In the same year, 1783, Beethoven was given the 
post of cembalist in the Bonn theatre, and in 1784 his position 
of assistant to Neefe became official. In a eatalogue raisonw of 
the new archbishop Max Franz’s court musicians we find “ No. 
14, Ludwig Beethoven ” described " as of good mpadty, still 
young, of good, quiet behaviour and poor,” while his father 
(No. 8) “ has a completely worn-out voice, has long been in 
service, is very poor, of fairly good tohaviour, and married. 

In the spring of 1787 Beethoven paid a short visit to Vienna, 
where he astonished Mozart by his extemporizations and had a 
few lessons from him. How he was enabled to afford this visit 
is not clear. After three months the illness of his mother, to 
whom he wa-s devoted, brought him back. She died in July> 
leaving a baby girl, one year old, who died in November. For 
five more years Beethoven remained at Bonn supporting his 
family, of which he had been since the age of fifteen practically 
the head, as his father’s bad habits steadily increased until m 
1789 Ludwig was officially entrusted with his fathers salary. 
He had already made several lifelong friends at Bonn, of whom 
the chief were Count Waldstein and Stephan Breuning; and his 
prospects brightened as the archbishop-elector, in imitation of his 
brother the emperor Joseph II., enlarged the scale of his artistic 
munificence. By 1792 the archbishop-elector’s attention was 
thoroughly aroused to Beethoven’s power, and he provided for 
Beethoven’s second visit to Vienna. The introductions he and 
Count Waldstein gave to Beethoven, the prefix “ van ” m 
Beethoven’s name (which looked well though it was not really a 
title of nobility), and above all the unequalled impressiveness 
of his playing and extemporization, quickly ^ured his footing 
with the exceptionally intelligent and musical orfetocracy of 
Vienna, who to the end of his life treated him with genmne 
affection and respect, bearing with all the roughness of his 
manners and temper, not as with the eccentricities of a fashion¬ 
able genius, but as with signs of. the sufferings of a passionate 
and noble nature. 

Beethoven’s life, though outwardly uneventful, was one of 
the most pathetic of tragedies. His character hw had the same 
fascination for his biographers as it had for his friends, and 
there is probably hardly any great man in history of whom more 
is known and of whom so much of what is known w interesttn|. 
Yet it is an too muA a matter of detail and ane^ote to admit 
of chronological summarizing here, and fot tto disentengl ing at 
ifa actiml fccidents tie must refer the reator to 
(kove’s long and gtajffiic artide, “ Beethoven,” in the DtettMory 
of Music o^ Musiaans, and to the monumental biography of 
’rtayer, who devoted Ms whole Ufe to cdltoting mate™'?- 
These two Mographfcal works, read in the spirit in which their 


authors ccmceived them, rrill reveal, beneath a.oiw of distrest- 
ing, grotesque and sometimes sordid detail, anol^ty of chanctar 
and unswerving devotion to the highest moral ideas throughrwt 
every distress and temptation to which a passionate airf totally 
unpractical temper and the growing shadow of a terrible mis¬ 
fortune could expose a man. ' ' . 

The man is surpassed only by Ms works, for in them he had 
that mastery wMch was denied to him in what he Mmself oaUs 
his attempt to “ grapple with fate.” Such of his diificujties u 
lay in Ms own character already showed themselves in ^ studim 
with Haydn. Haydn, who seems to have heard of .him on his 
first visit to Vienna in 1787, passed through Bonn in July 1792, 
and was so much struck by Beethoven that it was very likriy at 
his instigation that the archbishop sent Beethoven to Vienna to 
study under Mm. But Beethoven did not get on well with him, 
and found Mm perfunctory in correcting Ms exercises, ^ydn 
appreciated neither Ms manners nor the aui^ty of his free 
compositions, and abandoned whatever intentions he may have 
had of taking Beethoven with him to England in i 7 d 4 ' Bert- 
hoven could do without S5rmpathy, but a grounding in strict 
counterpoint he felt to be a dire necessity, so he continued his 
studies with Albrechtsberger, a mere grammarian who had the 
poorest opinion of him, but who could, at all events, be depended 
on to attend to his work. Almost every comment has been made 
upon the relations between Haydn and Beetiioven, exi^t the 
perfectly obvious one that Mozart died at the age of thirty-six, 
just at the time Beethoven came to Vienna, and that Haydn, as is 
perfectly well known, was profoundly shocked by the untiinely 
loss of the greatest musician he had ever known. At such a time 
the undeniable clumsiness of Beethoven’s efforts at academic 
exercises would combine with his general tactlessness to confirm 
Haydn in the belief that the sun had set for ever in the musical 
world, and would incline him to view with disfavour those told 
features of style and form which the whole of his own artistic 
development should naturally liave predisposed him to welcome. 
It is at least significant that those early works of Beethoven in 
which Mozart’s influence is most evident, such as the Septet, 
aroused Haydn’s open admiration, whereas he hardly approved 
of the compositions like the sonatas, op. 2 (dedicated to him), in 
which his own influence is stronger. Neither he nor Beethoven 
was skilful in expressing himself except in music, and it is 
impossible to tell what Haydn meant, or what Beethoven 
thought he meant, in advising him not to publish the last and 
finest of the three trios, op. i. But even if he did not mean that 
it was too daring for the public, it can hardly be expected that 
he never contrasted the meteoric career of Mozart, who after a 
miraculous boyhood had produced at the age of twenty-five 
some of the greatest music Haydn had ever seen, with the slow 
and painful development of his uncouth pupil, who at the 
age had hardly a dozen presentable works to his credit. It is 
not clear that Haydn ever came to understand Beethoven, and 
many years passed before Beethoven realized the greatness of 
the master whose teaching had so disappointed him. 

From the time Beethoven settled permanently in Vienna, 
which he was soon induced to do by the kindness of his aristte 
cratic friends, the only noteworthy external feature of his 
career are the productions of his compositions._ In' spite of the 
usual hostile criticism for obscurity, exaggeration and unpop^ 
larity, his reputation became world-wide and by degrees actually 
popular; nor did it ever decline, for as Ms later works became 
notorious for their extravagance and unmtelligibility Ms earlier 
works became better understood. He was no man of business, 
but, in a thoroughly unpractical way, he was suspicious and 
exacting in money matters, which in his later years frequently 
turned up in his conversation as a grievance, and at timet, 
especially during the depreciation of tiie Austrian currency 
between 1808 and 1815, were a real anxiety to Mm. Nevertiieless, 
with a little more skill his external prosperity would have been 
great. He was always a personage rf importance, as is testified 
by more than one nmuskq; anecdote, like those of hittialks with 
Goethe and Ms hkif-ironical comments on the hats wtiich flew 
off more for him thanlor Goethe; and in 1815 it seemed as if tiie 
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stnnmit of bi« fcune wu reached when his 7th sym{rfK»ny was 
perfomed, together with a hiUrtily-wiitten cantata, Dtr ^lomieke 
AttgaMUk and the blazing piece of descriptive fireworks entitled 
W^n%h)ns Steg od*r dit Sthlaekt bet Vittorio, once popular 
in England as the Symphony, The occasion for this 

performance was the congress of Vienna ; and the government 
placed the two hadls of the Redouten-Saal at his disposal for 
two nights, while he himself was allowed to invite all the 
sovereigns of Europe. In the same year he received the freedom 
of the city, an honour much valued by him. After that time his 
immediate popuhrity, as far as new works were concerned, be¬ 
came less eminent, us that of his more easy-goii^ contemporaries 
began to increase. Vet there was, not only in the emotional 
power of his earlier works, but also in the known cause of his 
increasing inability to appear in public, something that awakened 
the best popular stosiUlities; and when his two greatest and 
most difficult works, the 9th symphony and parts of the Missa 
SoUmnis, were produced at a memorable concert in 1834, the 
storm of applause was overwhelming, and the cmnposcr, who 
was on the platform in order to give the time to the conductor, 
had to be turned round by one of the singers in order to see it. 

Signs of deafness had given him grave anxiety as early as 
1798. For a long time he successfully concealed it from all but 
his most intimate friends, while he consulted physicians and 
quacks with ei^mess ; but neither quackery nor the best skill 
of bis time availed him, and it has been pointed out that the root 
of the evil lay deeper than could have been supposed during his 
lifetime. Although his .constitution was magnificently strong 
and his health was preserved by his passion for outdoor life, 
a post-mortem examination revealed a very complicated state of 
disorder, e\’idently dating almost from childhood {if not inherited) 
and aggravated by lack of care and good food. The touching 
document addressed to his brothers in 1803, and known os 
his “ will,” should be read in its entirety, as given by Thayer 
(iv. 4). No verbal quotation short of the whole will do justice 
to the overpowering outburst which runs almost in one long 
unpunctuated sentence through the whole tragedy of Beethoven's 
life, as he knew it then and foresaw it He reproaches men for 
their injustice in thinking and calling him pugnacious, stubborn 
and misanthropical when they do not know that for six years 
he has suffered from an incurable ixindition, aggravated by 
incompetent doctors. He dwells upon his delight in human 
society, from which bo has had so early to isolate liimself, l>ut the 
thought of which now fills him with dread as it make.s him 
realize his loss, nut only in music but in all finer interchange of 
ideas, and terrifies him lest the cau.se of bis distress should ap(X'.ar. 
He declares that, when those near him had heard a flute or a 
singing shepherd while he heard nothing, he was only prevented 
from taking his life by the thought of his art, but it seemed im¬ 
possible for him to leave the world until he had brought out 
all that he felt to be in his power. He requests that after his 
death his present doctor, if surviving, shall be asked to describe 
his illness and to append, it to this document in order that at 
least then the world may l>e as far as possible reconciled with 
him. He leaves his bro^rs his property, such as it is, and in 
tenru) not less touching, if more conventional than the rest of 
the document, he decides that his experience shows that only 
virtue has preserved liis life and his courage through all his 
misery. 

And, indeed, his art and his courage rose far above any level 
attainable by those artists who are slaves to the '* personal 
n^,’’ for his chief occupation at Use tigae of this document was 
bis and symphony, the mast biiilislnt and triumphant piece 
^t liad ever been written up to that time. On a smaller scale, 
in which, mastepr was the more easily attainable as experiment 
was more readily tested, Beethoven was sooner aide to strike 
a tragic note, and hence the process of growth in his style is 
more readily traceable in the (Nanoforte works than in the larger 
eompositions whidi swturally represent a series of crowning 
results. Only in his last period-does the pianoforte cease to be 
Beethoven’s oermsl means of expression. Accordingly, if in 
tlm discussion of Beethoven’s works, with which we Horn this 


article, we dwelt rather more on the pianoforte sonatas than on 
his greater worics, it is not only bei^se they are more easily 
referred to by the general resider, but because they ate actually 
a key to his intellectual development, such as is afforded neither 
by his life nor by the great works whidi are themselves the crown¬ 
ing mystery and woi^r of musical art. 

Deafne.ss causes inconvenience in conversation long befote it 
is noticeable in music, and in r8o6 Beethoven could still conduct 
his opera Fideiio and be much annoyed at the inattention to his 
nuances ; and his la.st appearance as a player was not until 1814, 
when he made a great impression with his B flat trio, op. 97. 
At the end of November 1833 an attempt to conduct proved 
disastrous. The touching incident in 1834 has been described, 
but up to the last Beetlmven seems to have found or imagined 
that ear-trumpets (of which a collection is now preserved at &nn) 
were of use to him in playing to himself, though his friends 
were often pained when the pianoforte was badly out of tune, 
and were overcome when Beethoven in soft passages did not make 
the notes, sound at afl. The instrument sent him by Broadwood 
in T817-1818 gave him great pleasure and he answered it with 
a charmterbtuially cordial and quaint letter in the best of bad 
French. His fame in England was often a source of great 
comfort to him, especially in his last illness, when the London 
Philharmonic Society, for which the 9th symphony was written 
and a 10th symphony projected, sent hitn £100 in advance of 
the proceeds of a benefit concert which he had begged them to 
give, being in very straitened circumstances, as he wcjld make 
no use of the money he had deposited in the bank for his nephew. 

This nephew was the cause of most of his anxiety and distress 
in the last twelve years of his life. His brother, Kaspar Karl, 
had often given him trouble; for example, by obtaining and 
publishing some of Beethoven’s early indiscretions, such as the 
trio-variations, op. 44, the sonatas, op. 49, and other trifle.s, 
of which tiie late opus number is thus explained. In 1815, after 
Beethoven had quarrelled with his oldest friend, Stephan 
Breuning, for warning him against trusting his brother in money 
matters, Kaspar died, leaving a .widow of whom Beethoven 
strongly disapproved, and a son, nine years old, for the guardian¬ 
ship of whom Beethoven fought the widow through all the law 
courts. The boy turned out utterly unworthy of his uncle’s 
jjersistent devotion, and gave him every cause for anxiety. 
Ho failed in all hi.s examinations, including an attempt to learn 
some trade in the polytechnic school, whereupon he fell into the 
hands of the police for attempting suicide, and, after being 
expelled from Vienna, joined the army. Beethoven’s utterly 
simple nature could neither educate nor understand a humma 
being who was not pos.sessed by the wish to do his best. His 
nature was passionately affectionate, and be bad suffered all 
his life from the want of a natural outlet for it. He had often 
been deeftfy in love and made no secret of it; but Robert 
Browning hod not a more intense dislike of “ the artistic tempera¬ 
ment ” in murals, and though Beethoven’s attachments were 
almost all hopcle^y above him in rank, there is not one that 
was not honourable and respected by society as showing the 
truthfulness and self-control of a great man. Beethoven's 
orthodoxy in such matters has provoked the smiles of Philistines, 
especially when it showed itself in his objections to Mozart’s 
Don Giovtmni, and his grounds fur selecting the subject of 
Fideiio for bis own opera. The last thing that Philistines will 
ever understand is that genius is far too independent of con¬ 
vention to abuse it; and Beethoven’s life, with all its mistakes, 
its grotesqueness and its pathos, is os far beyond the shafts of 
Philistine wit as his art. 

At the beginning 1837 Beethoven had projects for a lotfa 
symphony, music to Goethe’s Faust, and (under the stimulus 
of his newly acquired collection of Handel’s works) amount 
of choral musk, compared to which all his previous compositions 
would have seemed but a prelude. But be ws& in bad health; 
his brother Johann, with whom he had been staying, had not 
allowed him a fire in his bedroonfi And had sent him back to 
Vienna in an open, chaise in vile lyieather .; and the chill which 
resulted ended in a fatal ilfoess. Within a. week of his death 
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Beethoven w«e still iuU of his projects. Three days bcfon die 
end to added a codicil to his wiU, a^ saw Schubert, whose musk 
had aroused his keen int^est, but was not able to speak to him, 
though he afterwards spoke of the Philharmonic Society and the 
Ei^sh, almost his last words being “ God bless them.” On the 
s6thof March 1S37, during a fierce thunderstorm, be died. 

Beelhmien’s Music.—Tlie division of Beethoven’s work into 
three styles has become proverbial, and is based on obvious facts. 
The styles, however, are not rigi^y separated, either in them¬ 
selves or in chronology. Nor can the popuW description of 
Beethoven’s first manner as “ Moaartesque ” be accepted as 
doing justice to a style which differs more radically from Mozart’s 
than Mozart's differs from Haydn's. The style of Beethoven’s 
third period is no kmger regarded as “ showing an obscurity 
traceable to his deafness,” hut we have, perhaps, only recently 
outgrown the belief that his latar treatment of form is revolu¬ 
tionary. The peculiar interest and difficulty in tracing Bwt- 
hoven’s artistic developmwit is that the changes in the materials 
and range of his art were as great os those in the form, so that he 
appears in the light of a pioneer, while the art with which he 
started was nevertlieless already a perfectly mature and highjy 
oiganized thing. And he is perhaps unique among artists in 
this, that his power of constructing perfect works of art never 
deserted him while he revolutionized his means of expression. 
No doubt this is in a measure true of aJl the greatest artists, 
but it is seldom obvious. In mature art vital differences in 
works of similar form are generally more likely to be overUioked 
than to force themselves on the critic’s attention. And when 
tliey become so great as to nmke a new epoch it is generally 
at tlie cost of a period of experiment too heterogeneous and 
ittsecure for works of art to attain great permanent value. 
Bui in Beethoven’s case, as we Ivave said, the pnxiess of develop¬ 
ment is so smooth that it is imixi-ssible to separate the periods 
clearly, although the ground covered is, a.s regards emotional 
mnge, at least as great as Uiat between Bach and Mozart. No 
artist has ever left more authoritative documentary evidence 
as to the steps of his development than Beethoyen. In boyhood 
he seems to liavo acquired the habit of noting ^wn all his ' 
musical ideas exactly as they first struck him. It is easy to see 
why in later years he referretl to this as a “ bad habit,’ for it 
must often take kmger to jot down a crude idea than to reject 
it: and by the time the habit was formed Beethoven's powers of 
self-criticism were unparalleled, and he must often have felt 
hampered by the habit of writing down whathe knew to be too 
crude to be even an aid to memory. Such first intuitions, if not 
written down, would no doubt be forgotten; but the poetk 
mood, the .Stimmufig, they attempt to indicate, would remain 
until a better expression was forthcoming. Beethoven had 
acquired the habit of recording them, and thereby he has, 
perhaps, misled some critics into over-emphasizing the contrast 
between his “ tentative ” self-critical methods and the quasi- 
extempore outpourings of Mozart. This contrast is probably 
not very radical; indeed, we may doubt whether in every 
thoughtful mind arty apparently sudden inspira-tion is not pre¬ 
ceded by soaae anticipatory mood in which the idea was sought 
and its first faint indications tested and rejected so instantane¬ 
ously as to leave no impression on the memory. 

The number and triviality of Beethoven’s prdiminaiy dutches 
should not, then, be taken as evidence of a timid or vacillating 
spirit But if we ngard his sketches as bis dkry their significance 
becomes inestimable. They cover every period of BMthoven’s 
career, and represent every stage of neariy all his important 
works, as weH as of inmimeratfie trifles, including ideas tl»t did 
not survive to be worked out And toe type of self-criticism 
is toe same from hegiiming to end. There is no tendency in toe 
middle or last peried, any mow than in toe first, to “sub¬ 
ordinate faeoi to m^ression,'’ nor do the sketdiw of the first 
period toow any lack of attention to elements that seem more 
(toamcteristic of toe third. The differaice between Beethoven’s 
three stylw appesss-first in its full proportiona.when we naliw 
dus omplstB ooatamiitjr of liis method and art W« have ven- 
Hired do-oadt doubts npon the Mozarttsque chaiaeter of las early 


style, because that is chiefly a question of perspective. Wliile 

he was handlmg a range of ideas not, in a modeen view, gks^ly 

different from Mozart's, he had no reason to use.a glsxingiy 

diffewnt language. Bis oontempccaries, however, foi^ it naan 
difficult to see toe resemUonoe; and, tho^h their criticiam vms 
often videntty hostile, they saw with pr^udice a daring origin¬ 
ality which we may as well learn to appreciate with study. 
Beethoven himself in later years partly affected and partiy>lelt 
a lack of sympathy with his own early style. But he hgd otfwr 
things to do toan to criticize it Modern prejudice hu not has 
excuse, and the neglect of Beethoven’s early works is no less 
toan the naglect of the key to the understaiiding of his later. 

It is also the neglect of a mass of mature art that already, places 
Beetooven on the same (fiane as Mozart, and oemtains prihapt 
toe only traces in all his work of a real struggle between the 
forces of progress and those of construction. We will therekne 
give special attenrion to this subject here. ^ 

The truth is that there are several s^les in Beetbovra’s 
first period, in toe centre of which, “ proving all things,” is the 
true and mature Beetlioven, however wider may be the scofw of 
his later maturity. And he did not, as is often alleged, fail to 
toow early promise. The pianoforte quartets he wrote at toe age 
of fifteen are, no doubt, clumsy and childish in execution to a 
degree that contrasts wmarkalfiy with the works of MozartV, 
Mendelssohn’s or Sthubert’s boyhood ; yet they contain.material 
actually used in the sonatas, ap. a, No. t, and op. a, No. j. And 
the passage in <ip. a. No. 3, is toat immediately after the first 
subject, where, as Bwthoven then states it, it embodies om of 
his must epoch-making'dBcoveries, namely, the art of organizing 
a long series of apparently free modulations by means of a 
systematic progression in tlie bass. In the childish quartet the 
principle is only dimly felt, but it is nevertheless there as a 
subconscious source of inspiration; and it afterwards gives 
inevitable dramatic truth to such passages as the climax of toe 
development in the sonata, op. 57 (commonly called Appas- 
siofuUa), and througliout the cliaos of the mysterious introduction 
to the C major string-quartet, op. so, No. 3, prepares us for tlie 
world of loveliness Umt arises from it. 

Although with Beethoven the desire to express new thoughte 
was thus invariably both stimulated and satofied by the dis¬ 
covery of the necessary new means of expression, he felt de^y 
the danger of spoiling great ideas-by inadequate execution ^ 
and his first work in a new form or medium is, even if as late 
as the Mass in C, op. 89, almost always unambitious. His 
teacliers had found him sceptical of authority, arid never con¬ 
vinced of the practical conveiuence of a rule until he had too 
successfully courted disaster. But he appreciated the experience, 
though be may have found it expensive, and traces of ctudei^s 
in such early works as he did not disown are as rare as plagiar¬ 
isms. The first three pianoforte sonatas, op. a, show the differeiri 
elements in Beethoven’s early Style as clearly as possible. Sir 
Hubert Parry has aptly compared the opening of the sonata, 
op. a. No. 1, with toat of the finale of Mozart’s G minpr sym¬ 
phony, to show how much closer Beethoven's texture is. The 
slow movement well illustrates the rare cases in which Beetooven 
imitates Momrt to The detriment of his own proper ridmess 
of tone and thought, while the finale in its central episode 
brings a miMppiietl and somewhat diffuse structure in Mozaitls 
style into direct conflict with themes os “ Becthovenish ” in 
their terseness as in their sombre passion. The second sonata is 
flawless in execution, and entirely beyond the range of Haydn 
and Mozart in harmonic and dramatic thought, except in the 
finale. And it is just in the adoption of the luxnriout Mozart- 
esque rondo form as the crown of this work -that Beethoven 
shows his true independence. He adopts tht ionn, not because 
it is Moeart’s, but because it is right and because; he can master Hl 
The opening of toe second subject in the fast movenent ie n 
wonderful lapplication. of > the hizmonic .principle alrdady men¬ 
tion in connexion with the early piano quartets, in all muaic 
notoing equally dramatic can be found before ■ the jD miaor 
senata„epi 31, N«i»; wffich as dghtiy regarded M markiog the 
tteginaiiig of -Beethoma's serand period. The alow Bsovement^ 
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like tiiose of op. t and a few otiiier early works, shows a thrilling 
s«deniiiity that immediate^ proves the identity of the pupil of 
Haydn with the creatorof the 9di symphony. The little rrfterxo 
no kss clearly foreshadows the new era in music by the fact 
that in so sm^ and light a movement a modulation from A to G 
sharp minor can occur too naturally to excite surprise. If the 
later work of Beethoven were unlmown there would be very 
little evidence that this sonata was by a young man, except, 
perhaps, in the remarkable abruptness of style m the first 
movement, an abruptness which is characteristic, not of im¬ 
maturity, but of art in which problems are successfully solved 
for die first time. This abruptness is, however, in a few of 
Beethoven’s early works carried af^reciably too far. In the 
sonata in C minor, op. lo. No. i, for example, the more vigorous 
puts of the first movement lose in breadth from it, while the 
finale is almost stunted. 

But Beethoven was not content to express his individuality 
only in an abrupt epigrammatic style. From the outset breadth 
was also his aim, and while he occasionally attempted to attain 
a greater breadth than his resources would properly allow (as 
in the first movement of the sonata, op. s, No. 3, and that of the 
violoncello sonata, op. 5, No. i, in both of which cases a kind of 
extempore outburst in the coda conceals the collapse of his 
peroration), there are many early works in which he shows 
neither abruptness of style nor any tendency to confine himself 
within the limits of previous art. The C minor trio, op. 1, No. 3, 
is not more remarkable for the boldness of thought that made 
Haydn doobtful as to the advisability of publishing it, than for 
the perfect smoothness and spaciousness of its style. These 
qualities Beethoven at first naturally found easier to retain with 
less dramatic material, as in the other trios in the same opus, 
but the C minor trio does not stand alone. It represents, per¬ 
haps, the most numerous, as certainly the noblest, class of 
Beethoven’s early works. Certainly the smallest class is that 
in which there is unmistakable imitation of Mozart, and it is 
significant that almost all examples of this class are works for 
wind instruments, where the technical limitations narrowly 
determine the style and discourage the composer from taking 
things seriously. Such works are the beautiful and popular 
septet, the quintet for pianoforte and wind instruments (modelled 
superficially, yet closely and with a kind of modest ambition, on 
Mozart’s wonderful work for the same combination) and, on a 
somewhat higher level, the trio for pianoforte, clarinet and 
violoncello, op. ii. 

It is futile to discuss the point at which Beethoven’s second 
manner may be said to begin, but he has himself given us ex¬ 
cellent evidence as to when and how his first manner (as far as 
that is a single thing) became impossible to him. Through quite 
a large number of works, beginning perhaps with the great 
string quintet, op. 39, new types of harmonic and emotional 
expression had bran assimilated into a style at least intelligible 
from Mozart’s point of view. Indeed, Beethoven’s favourite 
way of enlarging his range of expression often seems to consist in 
allowing the Titanic force of his new inventions and the formal 
beauty of the old art to indicate by their contrast a new world 
grander and lovelier than either. Sometimes, os in the C major 
quintet, the new elements are too perfectly assimilated for the 
contrast to appear. The range of key and depth of thought is 
beyond that of Beethoven's first manner, but the smoothness is 
that of Mozart. In the three pianoforte sonatas, op. 31, the 
struggle of the transition is as manifest as its accompluhment is 
triumphant. The fint movement of the first sonata (in G major) 
deals with widely separated tceys on hew principles. These are 
embodied in a style which for abruptness and jocular paradox 
is hardly surpassed by Beethoven's most nervous early'Works. 
The exc^tionally ornate tuid dilatory slow movement reads 
almost hbe a protest; while the finale begins as if to ihow that 
hnmour should be faMutiful, and ends by making'fun of the 
beauty. Hie second sonata (in D nnnor) is the greatest work 
Beethoven had as yet written, lla first movement, idieady cited 
above in connexion with the dramatic sequences in op. s. No. a, 
is, like that of the SouaU Apptusionata, a keus daisieus for sudi 


powerful means of expression. And it is worth noting that the 
only sketch knomof this movement is a sketch in which not hing 
but its sequential j^an is indicated. In the third sonata Beet¬ 
hoven enjoys on a higher plane an experience he had often 
indulged in before, the attainment of smoothness and breadth 
by means of a delicately humorous calm which gives scope to the 
fiber subtleties of his new thov^hts. 

Beethoven himself wrote to his publisher that these three 
sonatas represented a new phase in his style; but when we 
realize his artistic conscientiousness it is not surprising that they 
should be contemporary with larger works like the and sym¬ 
phony, which are far more characteristic of his first manner. 
His whole development is entirely ruled by his determination to 
let notWi^ pass until it has been completely mastered, and long 
before this his sketch-books show that he had many ambitious 
ideas for a ist symphemy, and that it was a deliberate process 
that made his ambitions dwindle into something that could be 
s^ly realized in the masterly Kttle comedy with which he began 
his orchestral career. The easy breadth and power of the 2nd 
symphony represents an amply sufficient advance, and leaves 
his forces free to develop in less expensive forms those vast 
energies for which afterwards the orchestra and the string-quartet 
were to become the natural field. 

In the “ Waldstein ” sonata, op. 53, we see Beethoven’s 
second manner literally displacing his firat; that is to say, we 
reach a state of things at which the two can no longer form an 
artistic contrast. The work, as we know it, is not only perfect, 
but has all the qualities of art in which the newest elements have 
long been familiar. The opening is on the same harmonic train 
of thought as that of the sonata, op. 31, No. i, but there is no 
longer the slightest need for a paradoxical or jocular manner. 
On the contrary, the harmonies are held together by an orderly 
sequence in the bass, and the onrush is that of some calm diurnal 
energy of nature. The short introduction to the finale is har- 
monioally and emotionally the most profound thing in the sonata, 
while the finale itself uses every new resource in the triumphant 
attainment of a leisure more splendid than any conceivable in 
the most spacious of Mozart’s rondos. Yet it is well known 
that Beethoven originally intended the beautiful andante, in F, 
afterwards published separately, to he the .slow movement of 
this sonata. That andante is, like the finale, a spacious and 
gorgeous rondo, which probably Beethoven himself could not 
have written'at an earlier period. The modulation to D flat in 
its principal theme, and that to G flat near the end, are its chief 
harmonic effects and stand out in beautiful relief within its 
limits. After the first movement of the Waldstein sonata they 
would be flat and colourless. The sketch-books show that 
Beethoven, when he first planned the sonata, was by no means 
inattentive to the balance of harmonic colour in the whole scheme, 
but that at first he did not realize how far that scheme was 
going to carry him. He originally thought of the slow movement 
as in E major, a remote key to which, however, he .soon assigned 
the more intimate position of complementary key in the first 
movement. He then worked at the slow nrtovement in F with 
such zest that he did not discover until the whdie sonata was 
finished that he had raised the first and last movements to an 
altogether higher plane of thought, though the redundancy of 
the two rond^ in juxtaposition and the unusual length of the 
sonata svere so obvious that his friends ventured to point them 
out. Beethoven’s revision of his earliest works is now known 
to have been extensive and drastic; but this is the first instance, 
and Fidelia and the quartet in B flat, op. 131, are the only other 
instances, of any later work needing important alteration after 
it was completely executed. From this point up to op. loi we 
may study Beethoven’s second manner entirely free from any 
survivals of bis first, even as a legitimate contrast; though it 
is as impossible to fix a point before which his third manner 
cannot bis'traced as it is to ignore the premonitions of his second 
manner in his early works. The ^tinguishing features in 
Beethoven’s second style are die resiflt-ef a condition of art in 
which enormous new possibilities have becoase io well known that 
there is no need for stating tistm itbniptly, poiadoxiealfy or 
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emphatically, but also no need for working them out to remote 
conclusions. Hence these works have berome for most people 
the best-known and best-loved type of classical music. In their 
perfect fusion of untranslatable dramatic emotion with every 
beauty of musical design and tone they have never been equalled, 
nor is it probable that any other art can show a wider range of 
thought embodied in a -more perfect form. In music itself there 
is nothing else of so wide a range without grave artistic defects 
from which Beethoven is entirely free. Wagnerian opera aims 
at an ideal as truly artistic, and in so far of wider range than 
Beethoven’s that it passes beyond the bounds of pure music 
altogether. Within those bounds Beetliovcn remained, and 
even the apparent exceptions (such as Fidelia and his two great 
examples of “ programme music,” the Pastoral Symphony and 
the somita, Les Adieux) only show how universal his conception 
of pure music is. Extraneous ideas hud here struck him as 
magnificent material for instrumental music, and he never 
troubled to argue whether instrumental music is the better 
or worse for expressing extraneous ideas. To describe the works 
of Beethoven's second period here would lie In describe a library 
of well-known classics, and we must refer the reader for further 
details to the articles on Sonata Forms, Contrapuntal Forms, 
Harmony and In.strumentation. It remains for us to attempt 
to indicate the essential features of his tliird style, and to conclude 
with a survey of his influence on the history of music. 

Beethoven’s third style arose imperceptibly from his second. 
His deafness had very’ little to do with it, for all his epoch-making 
discoveries in orchestral effect date from the time when he was 
already far too much inconvenienced to test them in a way which 
would .satisfy any one who depended more upon his ear than upon 
his imagination. It is indeed highly probable that there are no 
important features in Beethoven’s ktest style that may not be 
paralleled by the. tendencies of all great artists who have handled 
their material until it contains nothing that has not been long 
familiar with them. Such tendencies lead toanextremesimplicity 
of form, underlying an elaboration of detail which may at first 
seem bewildering until we realize that it is purely the working out 
to its logical conclusions of some idea as simple and natural as the 
form itself. The form, however, will he not merely simple, but 
individual. Different works will show such striking external 
differences of form that a criticism which applies merely a priori 
or historic standards will be tempted by the fallacy that there is 
less form in a numlier of such markedly different works than in a 
number of works that have one scheme in common. All this is 
eminently tlic case with Beethoven’s last works. The extreme 
simplicity of the themes of the first two movements of the 
quartet in B flat, np. 131, and the tremendous complexity of the 
texture into which they arc woven,'at first impress us as some¬ 
thing mysterious and intangible rather than astonishing. 'I’he 
boldness with which the .slow introduction is blended in broad 
statement and counter-statement with the edlefp’o, is directly 
impressive, as is also the entry of the second subject with its 
dark harmony and tone, but the work needs long familiarity 
before its vast mass of thought reveals itself to us in its true 
lucidity. Such works are “ dark with excessive bright.” When 
we enter into them they are transparent as far as our vision 
extends, and their darkness is that of a depth that shines as we 
penetrate it. In all probability only a veil of familiarity prevents 
our finding the same kind of difficulty in Beethoven’s earlier 
works. What is undoubtedly newe-st in the last works is the 
enormous development of those polyphonic elements which are 
always essential to the life of a composition, but which have 
very differeht functions and degrees of prominence in different 
forms and stages of tlie art. Polyphony inevitably draws 
attention to detail, and thus Beethoven in bis middle period 
found its more obmous manifestations but little conducive to 
the breadtii of designs affiich were not as yet sufficiently familiar 
to take any but the foremost place. Hence, among other 
interesting features of that second period, his marked preference 
for themes founded on rhythmic figures of one note, e.g. the 
famous “ four taps ” in the C minor symphony ; an identical 
rhytlsD in a melodious Hieme of very (Cerent character in the 
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G major concerto; a similar %ure in the SotMia AffmsUmt»a\ 
the first thenae of the stherto of Ihe F majwquartet, op. 59, No. s, 
and the drum-beats in the violin oraicerto. Such rhythms pve 
thematic life to an inner part without causing it to assume such 
melodic interest as might distract the attention front the flow 
of the surface. But in proportion as pdyphony loses its danger 
so does the prominence of such rhythmic figures decrease, until 
in Beethoven’s last works they are no more noticeable than other 
kinds of simplicity. The impression of crowded de^ is naturally 
more prominent the smaller the means wth which Beethoven 
works and the less outwardly dramatic his thought. Thus 
those most gigantic of all musical desigm, the qth symphony, 
and the Mass in D, are, but for the meiffianical difficulties of the 
choral writing, almost like works of the second period as far as 
direct impressiveness is concerned ; and in the some way the 
enormous pianoforte sonata, op. loO, is in its first three move¬ 
ments easier to follow than the extremely terse and subtle works 
on a smaller scale that preceded it (sonata in A major, loi, and 
the two sonatas for violoncello, op. 102). 

His enormous development of •polyphonic interest soon led 
Beethoven to employ the fugue, not only, as in previous works, 
by way of episodic contrast to passages and designs in which the 
form and not the texture is the main object of interest, but as 
the culminating expression of a condition or art in which the 
unity of form and texture is so perfect that the mind is free to 
concentrate itself on the texture alone. This union was not 
effected without a struggle, the traces of which present a close 
parallel to that abrupt emphasis which we noticed in some of 
Beethoven’s early works. In his fugue-writing the notion that 
the chief interest lies in the texture is as yet so difficult to hold 
together with the perception that these fugues are based on a 
modem firmness and range of form, that the texture is forced 
upon the listener’s attention by a continual series of ruthlessly 
logical lioW strokes of harmony. From this and from the 
notorious violence of Beethoven’s choral writing, and also from 
bis well-known technical struggles in his years of pupilage, the 
easy inference has been drawn that Beethoven never was a great 
master of counterpoint, an inference tliat is absolutely irreconcil¬ 
able with such plain facts as, to take but one early example, the 
brilliant piece of triple counterpoint in the andante of the string 
quartet in C minor, op. i8, No. 4, and the complete absence of 
anything like crudeness in his handling of harmonics, basses or 
inner parts at any period ol his career. Beethoven may l»ve 
mastered some things with difficulty, hut he mastered nothing 
incompletely ; and where he is not orthodox it is safest to 
conclude that orthodoxy is wrong. Had he lived for another 
ten years he would certainly have produced an immense amount 
of I'horal work, and with it many other great instrumental works 
in which this last remaining element of conflict between texture 
and form would have dwindled away. But while this would 
doubtless result in such work being easier to follow and might 
even have given us a version of the great fugue, op. 133 (discarded 
from the string-quartet, op. 13s). that did not surpass the bounds 
of practical performance, it would yet be no sound criterion by 
which to stigmatize as an immaturity the roughness of the 
polyphonic works that we know. That roi^hness is, like the 
abrupt epigrammatic manner of some of his early works, the 
necessary condition in which such material realizes mature 
expression. Without it that material could receive but the 
academic handling of a dead language. And by it was created 
that permanent reconciliation of polyphony and form from which 
has arisen almost all that is true in “ Romantic ” musk, ail that 
is peculiar to the thematic technU|ue of Wagnerian opera, and 
all the perfect smoothness of Brahms’s polyphony. 

The incalculabie depth of thought and closeness of texture in 
Beethoven’s later works are, of course, the embodiment of a no 
less incalculable emotional power. If we at times feel that the 
last quartets are more introspective than dramatk, that is 
only because Beethoven’s dramatic sense it higher than we can 
reidize. The subject is too large and too subtle for dogmatism 
to be profitable; and we cannot in Beethoven’s case, as we can 
in Bau’s, cite a complete series of illustrations cd his musical 
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idCM from his treatment in choral music of words which them- 
•elves interpret the intention of the composer. There is so little 
but the music itself by which one can express Beethoven’s 
thought, that the utmost we can do here is to refer the reader, 
as before, to the articles on Sonata Forms, Harmony, Instro- 
MRNTATiON, Opera and Music, where he will find further 
attempts to indicate in what sense pure music can be described 
as dramatic and expressive of emotion. 

As our range of investigation widens, and thoroughness of 
analysis and study increases, so we shall surely find in ourselves 
an ever-deepening conviction that Beethoven, whether in range, 
depth and truth of thought, perfect sense of beauty, or absolute 
conscientiousness of execution, is the greatest musician, per¬ 
haps the greate.st artist, that ever lived. There is no means of 
measuring Beethoven’s influence upon subsequent music. Every 
composer of every sdhool claims it. The immense changes he 
brought about in the range of music have their most obvious 
effect in the possibilities of emotional expression; and so any 
outbreak of vulgarity or sentimentality can with impunity claim 
descent from Beethoven, though its ancestry may be no higher 
than Meyerbeer. Again, we have already referred to that 
confusion of thought which regards a series of works markedly 
different in form as containing less form than any number of 
works cast in one mould. Hence the works of Beethoven’s third 
period have been cited in defence of more than one “ revolution,” 
attempted in a form which never existed in any true classic, for 
the purpose of setting up something the revolutionist has not yet 
succeeded in inventing. To measure Beethoven’s influence is 
like measuring Shakespeare’s. It is on influence either too 
vaguely universal to name or too profoundly artistic to analyse. 
Perhaps the truest account of it would be that which ignored its 
presence in the worksof ill-balanced artists,or even in the works of 
those who profitedmerely by an increase of technical and harmonic 
resource which, though effected by Beethoven, would, after the 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic wars, almost certainly 
have to some extent arisen from sheer necessity of finding 
expression for the new experience of humanity, if Beethoven had 
never existed. Setting aside, then, all instances of mere domina¬ 
tion, and of a permanently established new world of mu.sical 
thought, and omitting Schubert and Weber as contemporaries, 
the one attracted and the other partly repelled, we may, perhaps, 
take three later composers, Schumann, Wagner and Brahms, as 
the leading examples of the way in which Beethoven’s influence 
is definitely traceable as a creative force. The depth and 
solemnity of Beethoven’s melody and later polyphonic richness 
is a leading sourc^e of .Schumann’s inspiration, though Schumann’s 
artistic schemes exclude any high degree of formal organization 
on a large scale. Beethoven’s late polyphony is carried on by 
Brahms to the point at which perfect smoothness of style is once 
more (x»aible, and there is no aspect of his form which Brahms 
neglects or fails to realize with that complete originality which 
has nothing to fear from its ancestry. Wagner does not handle 
the same art-forms ; his task is different, but Beethoven was the 
inspiring source, not only of his purely musical sense, but also of 
his whole sense of dramatic contrast and fitness. When he had 
shaken off the influence of Meyerbeer, which has so often been 
confused with that of Beethoven, there remained to him, pre¬ 
eminently in his music and more imperfectly realized in his drama, 
a power of combining contrasted emotions such as is the privilege 
of only the very greatest dramatic artists. Bach and Beethoven 
are the sources of the polyphonic means of expression by which 
he attains this. Beethoven alone is the extraneous source of his 
knowledge that it was possiMe. And itis ns certain as anything 
in the history of art that there will never be a time when Beet¬ 
hoven's work does not occupy the central place in a sound 
musical mind. 

Annotatro I.tsT or Beethoven's Works 

Up to 1811 we give in most cases the dates of publication, the date 
oi composition txiing genendly front one to three years earlier. 
Beethoven seldom had less than a dozen wojects in hand at once, 
and their immediate chronology is inextriculile : wiiereas publication 
generally means finil revision. This list is pnrpoaely incomplete 


in order that unimportant worirs may not distract attention, even 
when they are late and on a large acaic. 

Sonatas:Pianoforte sonata. 

Violin or violoncello sonata=for pianoforte, V. or Vc. 

Pianoforte trios:Pfte.. V., Vc. 

I^noforte quartet:sHte., V., viola and Vc. 

String trios: V., Va., Vc. 

String quattet=VV.. Va. and Vc. 

Pianoforte or violin concerto=Concerto with orchestra. 

17®5' 3 pfte. quartets, of which the third contains important material 
for the sonatas, op. 2, Nos. 1 and 3. 

(Thayer’s attribution of tlie masterly bagatelles, op. 33, 
ublished 1803, to this period can only bo rationalized 
y some sithilar rough first idea.) 

1790. 24 variations on an air by Righini (published i8ot). A very 
remarkable work, anticipating Schumann's Papillons in 
its humorous close:. It was Beethoven's chief early tour- 
de-fotee in pianoforte playint'. 

* 795 - 3 pfte. trios, op. 1 (El>, G, C mmor). 

1796. 3 pfte. sonata.s. op. 2 (F minor, A and C. dedicated to Haydn). 

1797. String trio, op. 3, 2 violoncelto sonatas, op. 5. F and G mi., 

sonata, op. 7, £|i. 

1798. 3 string tnos, op. 9; G, D, C mi., 3 sonatas, op. jo (C mi. 

F, D). Trio for pfte., clarinet and violoncello in Bh, op. ii. 
1799 t violin sonatas (D, A, a), op. 12. Pfte. sonata (Pathitique 
not Beethoven’s title) C mi., op. 13, 2 pltc. sonatas, op. 14, 
E, G (the first arranged by the composer as a string quartet 
m F). 

1801. Pianoforte concertos, op. 15 m C, op. 19 in BJi (the latter 

composed hrst). Quintet for pianoforte and wind instru¬ 
ments, op. 16 (also arranged, with new details, as quartet 
ior pianoiurte and strings), conuxised 1797. (> string 
quartets, op. 18 (F, G, D, C mi.. A, B[>). ist symphony (C), 
op. 21. 2 violin sonatas, A mi., op. 23 ; F ma., op. 24 
(made into two e/>«s-numbers by an accident in the format 
of the volumes). 

1802. Pianoiurte score ol the Pnmwtheui. ballet, op. 24 (ousted by 

the F ma. violin .sonata, and reissued as op. 43). Sonata 
in Bk op. 22. Sonata in A|>, op. zO (with the funeral 
maren). 2 sonatas {" quasi fantasia "), op. 27. Ej), Cimi. 
Sonata in D, op. 28 {Pasloralc not Beethoven's title). String 
quintet in C, op. 29. 

1803. 3 violin sonatas, op. 30 (A. C mi.. G). 3 sonatas, op. 31, G, 

1 ) mi.. E|j (the last apiiearing in 1S04). 

Vii nations, op. sq. 15 variations and fugue on theme from 
Prometheus, op. 33, 

1804. 2nd syinpliony (U). op. 36 (1802). 3rd pfte. concerto (C mi.), 

op. 37 (1800). 

1805. The "Kreiitzer" sonata, op. 47, for pfie. and violin (A) 

(finale al first intended for op. 30, No. i). 

" Waldstein " sonata for pfte., op. 53 (C). Firat version' 
of opera Leonore in three acts (with overture “ No. 2 "). 

1806. Sonata in F, op. 54. Eroica Symphony. No. 3, op. 55 (E(i), 

written in 1804 in honour of Napoleon Bonaparte. It 
was just finished when news arrived that Napoleon had 
made himself emperor, and Beethoven was witli difficulty 
restrained from destroying tlie score. It is still the longest 
extant perfect design in instrumental music. The finale 
giorilit^ tlie material (and much of the form) of the varia¬ 
tions, op. 35. The scherzo is the first full-sizeil example of 
Beethoven’s special type. 

Leonore reproduced in two acts with overture No. 3. 
32 variations in f. mi. (no opas-number, but a very im¬ 
portant work on the lines of a modernized chaconne). 

1807. Triple concerto (pfte., V. and Vc ), op. 3(1, chiefly interesting 

as a study for the true concerto-form which had given 
Beethoven difficulty. Sonata, op. 57 (F mi., .4ppassionata 
not Beethoven’s title). New overture, Leonore. " No. i." 
composed for projected performance of the opera at 
Prague (posthumously published as op. 1 38). 

1808. 4th pfte. concerto, op. 38 (G). 3 string quartets, np. 39, F. 

E mi., C (dedicated to Count Kasoumovskv, in compliment 
to whom Russian tunes apjiear in the finale of No. i and 
the sr^rzo of No. 2). Overture to Coriolanus. op. 62. 
i8o<>. 4th symphony, op. 60 {B[>). Violin concerto (D). op. 61 (also 
arranged by the composer for pianoforte). 5th symphony. 
op. 67 (C mi.) (1806), the first in which trombones appear. 
6th s^phony (Pastorald), op. 68 j violoncello sonata, 
op. 69 (A). 2 pianoforte trios, op. 70 (D, Etf). 

1810. Pianoforte score of L.eonore (2nd version) published. String 
quartet, op. 74 (Eji. called “ Harp " iiecause of pizzicato 
passages in first movement). Fantasia, op. 77, interesting 
as consisting of a long and capricious series of dramatic 
beginnings and breakings ofi of themes, as if in search for 
a firm idea, which is at last fonnd and developed as a set 
of variations. This scheme thus foreshadows the choral 
finale of the 9th symphtmy even more significantly than the 
Choral Fantasia. 

Sonata, op. 78, Ffi (extremely terse and subtle, and a great 
favourite with BeSthoven, who preferred’ft to the C|ini.). 
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1811. stl* P*t®- conccrtp, op. 73. Eji (The Emperor not Beethoven’s 

title). Fantasia for pftc.. orchestra and chorus, op. 80. 
Sonata, op, 8ia (Les Adieux, Vabsence, et U rehmr), first 
movement written when the archduke Rudolph had to 
leave Vienna (4th May 1809), and the rest on his return on 
the 30tb of January 1810. It was an anxious time txith 
for Beethoven and his excellent royal friend, for whom he 
had great affection. (Battle of Wagram, 0 th July 1809.) 
(We may here note that op. 8ib is an unimportant and very 
early sextet.) The overture to Egmonl. op. 84; Chrisliis 
am Oelberge (the Mount of Olives), op. 85, oratorio (prob¬ 
ably compo.sed between 1800 and its first performance in 
1803). 

1812. The rest of the Egmont music, op. 84. ist mass, op. 87 (C) 

(first performance, T807). 

1814. Final version of Leonore, performed as Fidelia with great 

alterations, skilful revision of the libretto, very important 
new material in the music and a new overture. 

1815. Sonata, op. go (K mi.). 

18x6. 7th symphony, op. 92 (A); 8th symphony, op. 93 (F) (Beet¬ 
hoven wa.s planning a group of three of which the last ims 
to be m U mi., which we shall find significant). String 
quartet, op. 95 (F mi.). Violin sonata, op. yb (G). I’iano- 
forte trio, op. 97 (Bk); Liedethreis, op. 98. 

1817. Sonata, op. loi (the first indisputably in Beethoven’s " third 
manner ”). 2 violoncello sonatas, op. 102 (C, D, the second 
containing Bei-thoven's first modern instrumental strict 
fugue). 

1819. Arrangement for string quintet, op. 104, of C mi. trio, op. x, 
No. 3 (a wonderful study in translation, comparable only 
to Bach’s arrangements and very unlike Beethoven’s former 
essays of the kind). Sonata, op. lofi (B|,), the largest arid 
most symphonic pianoforte work extant, surpassed in 
length only by Bach'.s Coldhcfg variations and Beethoven’s 
33 variations on PialK'lli's waltz. 

1821. 25 Scotch songs acconiiianied by (ifte., V. and Vc., op. 108 

(the first set ol a large and much negli-cted collection, 
mostly posthumous, many of great interest and beauty 
and very llvethovenish, which has shocked persons who 
expect sympathetic insight into folk-music to prevail over 
Bwthoven's artistic impulse). Sonata, op. 109 (K). 

1822. Sonata, op. no (A|>). Overture, Die U>t 7 i« des Houses, 

op. 124 (C). » magnificent es.say in orchestral free fugue, 
published 1825. 

1823. Sonata, op. nr (C mi., the last pianoforte sonata). 33 varia¬ 

tions on a waltz by Diahelli, who sent his waltz round to 
fifty-one musicians in Austria asking each to contribute 
a variation ; the whole to lie published for the lienefit of 
the widows and orjihans left by the war. Beethoven 
answered with the greati-st set ever written, and it was 
jiublished in a separate volume. Among the other filty 
composers were Schubert and an infant prodigy ol eleven, 
Franz Liszt I 

The mass in D (ft/i'ssa Sulemnis). op. 123, begun in 1818 
for the installation of the archduke Kudolph as arch¬ 
bishop of Olmfitz, was not finished until 1826, two years 
after the installation. 

The 9th symphony, op. 125 1 ) mi. (see note on 7th and 
8th symphonies); sketches begun 1817 ; project of setting 
Schiller’s Freude already in Beethoven’s mind before he 


left Bonn. 

6 bagatelles, op. I2fi, Beethoven’s last pianoforte work, a 
very remarkable and unaccountably neglected group of 
carefully contrasted lyric pieces. 

String quartet, op. 127 (Eb, published 182A). 

String quartet, op. 130 (Bbl, with finale, op. 133 (grand fugue); 
string quartet, op. 132 (A mi., with slow movement in 
Lydian mode, a Heiliget Danhgesang on recovery from 
illness. Theme of finale first thought of as for instrumental 
finale to gth symphony). 

String quartet, op. 131 (C#mi.). String quartet, op. 133 (F). 
New finale to op. 130, Bi'etboven’s last composition. 

(O. F. T.) 

Authorities. — A, W. Tbavor,‘fJeethovens Leten (1866 t^ 9 )l 
L. Nohl, Life of Beethoven ffing. tians, 1884). and Letters (En.;. 
trans, iSt/.): Sir 0 . Grove, Beethoven and his Symphonies (1896), 
and in Grove's Dictionary of Music. 


1824. 

1823. 


1826. 


BEETLE (O. Eng. bityl ; connected with “bite”), a name 
commonly applied to those insects which possess homy wing- 
cases ; it is used to denote the cockroaches (?.».) (black beetles), 
as ■well as Uie true bi*tles or CoUoptera (q.v.), the two belonging 

to different orders of Inseeta. . 

The adjective “beetle-browed,” and similarly "beetling 
(of a diff), are derived from the name of the insect. From 
another word (O. Eng. betel, connected with “ beat ”) comes 
" beefJe ” in the sense of a mallet, Md the “ beetBng-machine,” 
which siAjects fabrics to a hammering process. 


BEETS. mXOLAAS (i8i^-i903), Dutch poet, was bom at 
Hanrlem on the tjth of September 1814 ; conrtant references 
in his poems and sketches show how deeply riie bmuty of ttot 
town and its neighbourhood impressed his imagination. He 
studied theology in Leiden, but gave himself early to the cultiva¬ 
tion of poetry. In his youth Beets was entirely carried away 
on the tide of Byronism which was then sweeping over Europe, 
and his early works—yow (1834), Ktt.ser (1835) and Gi^ de 
Vlaming (1837)—are gloomy romances of the most impassioned 
type. But at the very same time he was beginning in, prose the 
composite work of humour and observation which has made him 
famous, and which certainly had nothing that was in the least 
Byronic about it. This was the celebrated Camera Qbseura 
(i’83q), the most successful imaginative work which ^y Dutch¬ 
man of th ■ 19th century produced. This work, published under 
the pseudonym of “ Hildebrand,” goes back in its earliest 
inception to the year 1835, when Brets was only twenty-one. 

It consists of complete short stories, descriptive sketches, studies 
of peasant life—all instinct 'with humour and pathos, and 
written in a style of great charm; it has been reprinted in 
countle.ss editions. Beets became a professor at the university 
of Leiden, and the pastor of a congregation in that city. In 
middle life he published further collections of vene—Cornfiaaers 
(i853)and Neu> Poems in which the romantic melancholy 

was found to have disappeared, and to have left in its place a 
gentle sentiment and a depth of religious feeling. In 1873-1875 
Beets collected his works in three volumes. In April J883 the 
honorary degree of LL.D, Kdin. was conferred upon him. He 
died at Utrecht on the i.ttli of March 1903. 

BEFANA (Ital, corrupted from Epijania, Epiphany), the 
Italian female counterpart of Santa Claus, the Christmas bene¬ 
factor (.St Nicholas). On Epiphany, or Twelfth Night, she plays 
the fairy godmother to the children, filling their stockings with 
presents. Tradition relates that she was too busy with house 
duties to come to the window to see the Three Wise Men of the 
East pass on their journey to pay adoration to the Saviour, 
excusing herself on the ground that she could see them on their 
return. They went back another way, and Befana is alleged 
to have lieen punished by being obliged to look for them for 
ever. Her legends seem to lie rather mixed, for in spite of her 
Santa Claus character, her name is used \iy Italian mothers as a 
bogey to frighten the babies. It was the custom to carry her 
effigy through Italian towns on the eve of the Epiphany. 

BEFFROY DE REIGNY, LOOM ABEL (1757-1811), French 
dramatist and man of letters, was born at Laon on the 6th of 
Novemlier 1757. Under the name of “Cousin Jacques” he 
founded a periodical called Les Lunes (i 7 liS~i 787 )- "Die Courrter 
des planites ou Correspondance du Cousin Jacques avec le firma¬ 
ment (1788-1792) followed. Nieodime dans la lune, ou la rfvolu- 
hon pacifique (1790) a three-act farce, is said to have had more 
than four hundred representations. In spite of his protests 
again.st the evils of the Revolution he escaped interference 
through the influence of his brother, Louis Etienne Beffroy, who 
was a member of the Convention. Of Tm Nanetif 
and several other operas he wrote both the words and the music. 
His Diciionnaire niologiqur (3 vols., 1795-1800) of the chief 
actors and events in the Revolution was interdicted by the 
police and remained incomplete. Beffroy spent his last years 
in retirement, dying in Paris on the 17th of December 1811. 

BEGAS, KARL (1794-1854), German historical painter, was 
bom at Heinsbeig near Aix-la-Chapelle. His father, a retired 
judge, destined him for the legal profession, but the boy’s tastes 
pcAnted definitely in another direiRion. Even at whool he was 
remarked for his wonderful skill in drawing and painting, and in 
181Z he was permitted to visit Paris in order to perfect himMlf 
in his art. He studied for eighteen months in the atelier of Gros 
and then began to work independently. In 1814 his popy of 
the Madonna della Sedia was bought by the king Of Fratsia, 
who was attracted by the young artist and did much to advance 
him. He was eng(l«d to paint several large Pibiical pictures, 
and in 1825, aftw his return from Italy, Oonfinued to prodm 
paintings which were placed in the churches of Berlin aitil 
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Potsdaoi. Some of these were historical pieces, but the minority 
were representations of Scriptural incidents. Begas was also 
cekbrated as a portrait-painter, and supplied to the royal gallery 
a long series of portraits of eminent Prussian men of letters. 
At his death he held the post of court painter at Berlin. His 
son Oskar (18*8-1883) was also a painter and professor of 
painting at Berlin. Reinholo, the sculptor, is noticed below. 

BEGAS, BEINHOLD (1831 - ), German sculptor, younger 

son of Karl Begas, the painter, was born at Berlin on t^ 15th of 
July 1831, He received his early education (1846-1S51) in the 
ateliers of C. D. Rauch and L. Wichraann. During a period of 
study in Italy, from 1856 to 1858, he was influenced by Bocklin 
and Lentiach in the direction of a naturalistic style in sculpture. 
This tendency was marked in the group “ Borussia,” executed 
for the facade of the exchange in Berlin, which first brought 
him into general notfce. In i86i he was appointed profe.ssor 
at the art school in Weimar, but retained the appointment only 
a few months. That he was chosen, after comfictitiun, to execute 
the statue of Schiller for the Gendarmen Markt in Berlin, was a 
high tribute to the fame he had already acquired ; and the result, 
one of the finest statues in the German metropolis, entirely 
justified his selection. Since the year 1870, Begas lias entirely 
dominated the plastic art in Prussia, but especially in Berlin. 
Among his chief works during this period are the colossal statue 
of Borussia for the Hall of Glory ; the Neptune fountain in 
bronze on the Schlossplatz ; the statue of Alexander von Hum¬ 
boldt, all in Berlin ; the sarcophagus of the emperor Frederick 
III. in the mausoleum of the Friedenskirche at Potsdam ; and, 
lastly, the national monument to the emperor William (sec 
Bekun), the statue of Bismarck liefore the Reichstag building, 
and several of the statues in the Siegesallee. He was also entrusted 
with the execution of the sarcoph^us of the empress Fpdcrick. 

See A. G. Meyer. " Huinhuld Begas ” in KUnsUer-Monographien, 
ed. ft. Knackluss, Uuft xx. (Biuloluld, 1807 ; nuw ed., 1901). 

BEGGAR, one who bogs, particularly one who gains his living 
by asking the charitable contributions of others. The word, 
with the verbal form “ to beg,” in Middle English beggen, is of 
obscure history. I'he words appear first in English in the 13th 
century, and were early connected with “ bag,” with reference 
to the receptacle for ^ms carried by the lieggars. I’he most 
probable derivation of the word, and that now generally accepted, 
is that it is a corruption of the name of the lay communities 
known as Beguincs and Beghards, which, shortly after their 
establishment, followed the friars in the practice of mendicancy 
(see Bkoiiines). It lias tiecn suggested, however, that tlie 
origin of “ beg ” and “ beggars ” is to be found in a rare Old 
English word, hedecian, of the same meaning, which is apparently 
coimected with the Gothic bidjan, cf. German bettdn ; but 
between the occurrence of hedecian at the end of the 9th century 
and the appearance of “ lieggar ” and “ beg ” in the 13th, there 
is a blank, and no explanation can Ixi given of the great change 
in form. For the English law relating to begging and its history, 
see Charity, Poor Law and Vagrancy. 

BEOOAR-IIY-NEIGHBOUR, a simple cord-game. An ordinary 
pack is divided equally lietween two players, and the cards arc 
held with the backs upwards. The first player lays down bis 
top card face up, and the opponent plays his top card on it, 
and this goes on alternately us lung as no court-card appears; 
hut if either player turns up a court-card, his opponent has to 
play four ordinary cards to an ace, three to a king, tw<i to a 
queen, one to a knave, and when he has done so the other player 
takes all the cards on the table and filaces them imder his pa^ ; 
if, however, in the course of this playing'to a court-card, another 
court-card turns up, the adversary has m turn to play to this, and 
as long as neither has played a full number of ordinary cards to 
any court-card the trick continues. The player who gets all the 
cards into his hand is the winner. 

BEGONIA (named from M. Begun, a French patron of botany), 
a large genus (natpral order, Begoniaceae) of succulent herbs or 
undersluubs, with about three hundred and fifty species in 
tro|»cal moist cUmatei, especiaUy South America and India. 
About one hundred and fifty species are known in cultivation, 
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and innumeraUe varieties and hybrid forms. Many are tuberous, 
The flowere are usually showy and large, white, rose, scarlet 
or yellow in colour; they are unisexual, the m^e containing 
numerous stamens, the female having a large inferior ovary and 
two to four branched or twisted stigmas. The fruit is a winged 
capsule containing numerous minute seeds._ The leaves, which arc 
often large and variegated, are unequal-si^ed. 

Cuttii^s from flowering begonias root freely in sandy soil, 
if placed in heat at any season when moderately firm ; as soon 
as rooted, they should be potted .singly Into 3-in, pots, in sandy 
loam mixed with leaf-mould and sand. The^ should he stopped 
to keep them bu.shy, placed in a light situation, and thinly 
shaded in the middle of very bright days. In a few weeks they 
will require another shift. They should not be overpotted, but 
instead assisted by manure water. The pots shoula be placed 
in a light pit near the roof glass. The summer-flowering kinds 
will soon begin Uooming, but the autumn and winter flowering 
sorts should be kept growing on in a temperature of from 55° to 
60® by night, with a few degrees more in the day. The tuberous- 
rooted sorts require to be kept at rest in winter, in a medium 
temperature, almost but not quite dry. In February they should 
be potted in a compost of sandy loam and leaf-mould, and placed 
in a temperate pit until May or Jiirie, when tliey may be moved 
to the greenhouse for flowering. If they afterwards get at all 
pot-bound, weak manure should be applied. After blooming, 
the supply of water must be again slackened; in winter the 
lilants should be stored' in a dry place secure from frost j they 
are increased by late summer and autumn cuttings, after be.ing 
partially cut down. 

BEGUINES (Fr. beguine, Med. Lat. beguina, begina, beg/iina), 
at the present time the name of the members of certain lay 
sisterhoods established in the Netherlands and Germany, the 
enclosed district within which tliey live being known as a Ix:- 
guinage (l.«t. beginagium). The equivalent male communities, 
called also Beguincs (Fr. bignins, Lat. hegnini), but more usually 
Beghards (Lat. baghardi, beggardi, begehardi, &c., O. Fr. begard-l, 
Flera, beggaert), have long ceased to exist. Tlie origin of the 
names Beguine and Beghard has been the subject of much 
controversy. In the 15th century a legend arose that both name 
and organization were traceable to St Begga, daughter of Pippin 
of Landen, who consequently in 1630 was cliosen by the Beguincs 
as the patron .saint of their association. In 1630 a profcs.sor of 
Louvain, Erycius I’uteanus (van Putte), published a treatise, 
De Begginarum apud Belgas instituto et nomine suffragium, in 
which he produced three documents purporting to date from 
the iith and 12th centuries, which seemed conclusively to prove 
that the Beguincs existed long before Lambert le B^ne. For 
two centuries these were accepted as genuine and arc admitted 
as such even in the monumental work of Mosheim. In 1843, 
however, they were conclusively proved by the German scholar 
Hallmnnn, from internal evidence, to be forgeries of the i4tli and 
15th centuries. It is now universally admitted that both the 
institution and the name of the Bc^fuines are derived from 
Ijimbcrt le B^ue, who died about the yeiu-1187. The confusion 
caused by the spurious documents of Puteanus, however, led, 
even when the legend of St Begga was rejected, to other sugges¬ 
tions for the derivation of the name, e.g. from an imaginary old 
Saxon word beggen, “to beg” or “pray,” an explanation 
adopted even by Mosheim, or from higue, “ stammering,” a 
French word of unknown or^in, which only brings us back to 
Lambert again, whose name of Le B^ue, as the chronicler 
Aegidius, a monk of Orval (Aureae Vallis), tells us, simply 
means “ the stammerer,” quia balbtts erat (Gesta pimtificum 
Leodiemium, c. A.D. 1*51). Doubtless this coincidence gave 
a ready handle to the scoffing wits of the time, and among the 
numerous popular names given to the Beghards— bom garfons, 
boni pueri, bmi vodeti and the like—we find also that of Lollards 
(from Flemish loUen, “ to stammer 

About the year 1170 Lambert le B^ue, a priest of Liige, 
who had devoted his fortune to foundmg tlie hospital o&d chu^ 
of St Chrish^her for the widows and chikhren of crusaders, 
conceived the ideaTif gstablishing on assoda^pn oi wamen, who. 
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without taking the monastic tows, should devote themselves 
to a life of religion. The effect of his preaching was immense, and 
large numbers of women, many of them left desolate by the loss 
of their husbands on crusade, came under the influence of a 
movement which was attended with ail the manifestations of 
what is now called a “ revival.” About the year 1180 Lambert 
gathered some of these women, who had been ironically styled 
“ Beguines ” by his opponents, into a semi-conventual com¬ 
munity, which he established in a quarter of the city belonging 
to him around his church of St Christopher. The district wa.s 
surrounded by a wall within which the Beguines lived in separate 
small houses, subject to no rule save the obligation of good 
works, and of chastity so long a.s they remained members of the 
community. After Lambert’s death {r. 1187 ?) the movement 
rapidly spread, first in the Netlierlands and afterwards in France 
—where it was enamraged by the saintly Louis IX.—Germany, 
Switzerland and the countries beyond. Kverywhere the com¬ 
munity was modelled on the type established at Li^e. It 
constituted a little city within the city, with separate houses, 
and usually a church, Wpital and guest-house, the whole being 
under the government of a mistress (magistra). Women of all 
classes were admitted ; and, though there was no rule of poverty, 
many wealthy women devoted their riches to the common cause. 
The Beguines did not beg; and, when the endowments of the 
community were not sufficient, the poorer members had to support 
themselves by manual work, siek-nursing and tlie like. 

The Beguine communities were fruitful soil for the missionary 
enterprise of the friars, and in the course of the 13th century the 
communities in France, Germany and upper Italy liad fallen 
under the influence of tlie Dominicans and Franciscans to such an 
extent that in the Latin-speaking countries the tertiaries of these 
orders were commonly eilled beguini and beguime. The very 
looseness of tlieir organization, indeed, made it inevitable that 
the Beguine associations should follow very diverse develop¬ 
ments. Some of them retained their original character; others 
fell completely under, the dominion of the friars, and were ulti¬ 
mately converted into houses of Dominican, Franciscan or 
Augustinian tertiaries ; others again fell under tlic influence of 
the mystic movements of the 13th century, turned in increa-sing 
numbers from work to mendicancy (as being nearer the Christ-life), 
practised the most cruel self-tortures, and lapsed into extravagant 
heresies that called down upon them the condemnation of popes 
and councils.' All this tended to lower the reputation of the 
Beguines. During the 14th century, indeed, numerous new 
beguinages were established; but ladies of rank and wealth 
ceased to enter them, and they tended to Itecome more and more 
mere almshouses for poor women. By the 15th century in many 
cases they had utterly sunk in repu'tation, their obligation to 
nurse the sick was quite neglected, and they had, rightly or 
wrongly, acquired the reputation of being mere nests of beggars 
and women of ill fame. At the Reformation the conununiti^ 
were suppressed in Protestant countries, but in some Catholic 
countries they still survive. The b^^uinages found here and 
there in Germany are now simply almSiouses for poor spinsters, 
those in Holland (e.g. at Amsterdam and Breda) and Belgium 
preserve more faithfully the characteristics of earlier days. 
The beguinage of St Elizabeth at Ghent has some .thousand 
sisters, and occupies quite a distinct quarter of the city, being 
surrounded by a wall and moat. The Beguines wear the old 
Flemish head-dress and a dark costume, and arc conspicuous 
lor their kindness among the poor and their sick nursing. 

It is uncertain whether the parallel communities of men 
originated also with Lambert le B6gue. The first records are of 
communities at Uiuvain in wao and at Antwerp in laaS. The 
history of the male communities is to a certain extent paralW 
with the female, but they were never so numerous and their 
dc^enfintion wks iu ojore r&pid. Tte eftvlicst Flenusli B^hard 
communities were associations mainly of artisans who earned 

* In the year ja8» 
desiring to enjoy th' 
and we order that al] 
a dreea to disbnguiel 


the council of Li8ge decreed that " all Beguinae 
e Ueguine privileges shall enter a Begumage, 
1 who romaltt outside the Beguinage shad wear 
1 then from the Brgninae.” 


their living by weaving and the like, and appear to have been in 
intimate connexion wiA the craft-g^; but under the influence 
of the mendicant movement of the tjth century these tei^d 
to break up, and, though certain of the male beguit^es survived 
or were incorporated os tertiaries in the orders of friars, the name 
of Beghard became associated with groups of wandering mendi¬ 
cants who made tehgion a cloak for living on charity; Uguigiur 
becoming in the French language of the time synonymous wttii 
“ to beg,” and beghard with “ beggar,” a word which, aepording 
to the latest authorities, was probably imported into Engl^ 
in tlM 13th century from this source (see Beooar). More smous 
stiU, from the point of view of the Church, was the asswiation of 
these wandering mendicants with the mjrstic heresies of the 
Fraticelli, the Apostolici and the f^ntheistic Brethren of the 
Free Spirit. The situation was embittered by the haried of the 
secular clergy for the friars, with whom the Beguines were 
associated. Restrictions were placed upon them by the synod 
of F'ritzlar (1*69), by that of Mainz (ii8i) and Eichatatt (1281), 
and by the synod of Bfziers (1209) they were absolutely for¬ 
bidden. They were again condemned by a synod held at Cologne 
in 1306 ; and at the synod of Trier in 1310 a decree wm passed 
against those “ who under a pretext of feigned religion call 
themselves Beghards . . . and, hating mannal labour, go about 
begging, holding conventicles and posing among simple people 
as interpreters of the Scriptures.” Matters came to a climax at 
the council of Vienne in 1311 under Pope Clement V., where the 
“ sect of Beguines and Beghards ” were accused of being the 
main instruments of the spread of heresy, and decrees were 
passed suppressing their organization and demanding their 
severe punishment. Tlie decrees were put into execution by 
Pope John XXII., and a persecution raged in which, though the 
pope expressly protected the female Beguine communities of the 
Netherlands, there was little discrimination betweeh the orthodox 
and unorthodox Beguines. This led to the utmost confusion, 
Ifie laity in many (a-scs taking the part of the Beguine com¬ 
munities, and the. Church being thus brought into conflict with 
the secubr authorities. In thase circumstances the persecution 
died down ; it was, however, again rasumed between 1366 and 
1378 by Pof>es Urban V. and Gregory XL, and the Beguines were 
not formally reinstated until the pontificate of Eugenius IV. 
(1431-1447). The male communities did not survive the 14th 
century, even in the Netlierlands, where they had maintained 
their original character least impairetl. 

See ]. L. von Mosheiin, l>f heghardis et heguinabus cammentarivs 
(l.eii«iB. 1700): E. Hallmann, Ute Ottchichte dn Utspruttgs tier 
f/eigts/hen heghiwn (Berlin, 1843); J. C. L. Gicseler, hedes. lUst. 
(vol. iii.. Eng. trans., EdiiiliurRh, 1853), with useful excerpts from 
documents; Du Cange, Glnssarium ; Henog-Hanck, Realeneyhlo- 
pudie (3rd etl., i8t»7) s. '' Beginen." by Herman Haunt, where 
numerous furtlior authorities are cited. (W. A. 1 ’.) 

BEHAIM (or Behem), MARTIN (1436 ?-iS07), a navigator 
and geographer of great preteasions, was born at Nuremberg, 
according to one tradition, about 1436; according to Ghiliany, 
as late as I 4 S 9 . He was drawn to Portugal by participation in 
Flanders trade, and acejuired a scientifir reputation at the court 
of John 11 . As a pupil, real or supposed, of the astronomer 
“ Regiomontanus ” (i,e. Johann Muller of Koiiigslierg io Fran¬ 
conia) he became (c. 1480) a member of a council appointed by 
King John for the furtherance of navkjation. His alleged intro¬ 
duction of the cross-staff inU> Portugal (an invention described 
by the Spanish Jew, Levi ben Gerson, in the 14th century) is 
a matter of controversy ; his improvements in the astrolabe 
were perhaps limited to the introduction of handy brass instru¬ 
ments in place of cumbrous woodnn ones ; it seems likely that 
he helped to prepare lietter navigation tables than had yet been 
known in the Peninsula, In 1484-1485 he claimed to have 
accompanied Diogo CSo in hk second expedition to West Airioa, 
really undertaken in 1485-86, reaching Cabo N^o in jj" 40' S. 
and Cabo Ledo still farther on. It is now disimt^ Whether 
Behaim’s pretensions here deserve any belief •; ana it is suggested 
that instead of sharii^ in this great voyage of (hsooveiy, the 
Nurembeiger only sail^ to the nearer coasts of Gtuaea, perbajis 
as ikr as the Bight .of Benin, and possibly with Josi Vkinho tto 
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astronomer and with Jofio Aifonso d’Aveiro, in 1484-86. Martin’s 
later history, as traditioniJIy recorded, was as follows. On his 
return from his West African exploration to Lisbon he was 
knighted by King John, who afterwards em{doyed him in various 
capacities; but, fnan the time of his marriage in i486, he usually 
resided at Fayal in the Azores, where his father-in-law, Jobst 
van Uuerter, was governor of a Flemish colony. On a visit to 
his native city in 1492, he constructed his famous terrestrial 
globe, still preserved in Nuremberg, and often reproduced, in 
which the influence of Ptolemy is strongly apparent, but wherein 
some attempt is also made to incorporate the discoveries of the 
later middle ages (Marco Polo, &c.). The antiquity of this globe 
and the year of its execution, on the eve of the discovery of 
America, are notewortiiy ; but as a scientific work it is unim¬ 
portant, ranking far below the partolani charts of the i4tb cen¬ 
tury. Its West Africa is marvellou.sly incorrect; the Cape Verde 
archipelago lies hundreds of miles out of its proper place ; and 
the Atlantic is filled with fabulous islands. Blunders of 16° 
are found in the localization of places the author claims to have 
visited: contemporary maps, at least in regard to continental 
features, seldom went wrong beyond 1°. It is generally agreed 
that Behaim had no share in Transatlantic discovery: and 
though Columbus and he were apparently in Portugal at the 
same time, no coiuiexion between the two has been established. 
He died at Lisbon in 1507. 

See G. von Miirr, Diphmatische Otschichtt des berUhmten Ritters 
Jiehmm (lyyS); A. von Humboldt, Kritische Vntersuckungeti (1836) ; 
F. W. GhiUany, Oeschichte des Seefahrers Martin Behaim (1833) ; 
O. IVschcl, Geschichte der Jirdkunde, 214-215. 22O, 2^1, and Zettnlter 
der Hntderkungen, imp, p. <)o; Breiising, Zur Geschichte. der Geographte 
(1860); Eugen Gcfcich in the Mittheitungen of the Vienna Gw- 
graphical Society, vol. xxxvi. pp. too, sc. ; E. G. ^venstein, 
Marttn de Bohemia (Lisbon, igoo), Martin Behaim, His Life and 
His Globe (LoikIoii, i9og),and Voyages of Diogo Cdo andBartholomeu 
Bias, id8a~i48S, in Geographical Journal, Dec. igoo; aoe also Geog. 
Journal, Aug. 1893, p. 175, Nov. Tool, p. 509; Jules Mees in Bull, 
Soc, Geog,, Antwerp, 1902, pp. 182-204 ; A, Ferreira de Serpa in 
Bull, Soc, Geog,, Lisbon, 1904, pp. 297-307. (C. H. B.) 

BEHAR, or Bihar, a town of British India, in the Patna 
district of Bengal, which gives its name to an old province, 
situated on the right bank of the river Panchana. Pop. (iqoi) 
d.l.oh.t. There are still some manufactures of silk and muslin, 
hut trade has deserted Behar in favour of Patna and other 
places more favourably situated on the river Ganges and the 
railway, while the indigo industry has been ruined by the 
synthetic products of the German chemist, and the English 
colony of indigo planters has been scattered abroad. 

Tlic old province, stretching widely across the valley of the 
Ganges from the frontier of Nepal to the hills of Chota Nagpur, 
corresponds to the two administrative divisions of Patna and 
Bhagalpur, with a total area of 44,197 sq. m. and a population 
of 24,241,305. It is the most densely populated tract in India, 
and therefore always liable to famine; but it is now well pro¬ 
tected almost everywhere by railways. It is a country of large 
landholders and formerly of indigo planters. The vernacular 
language is not Bengali, but a dialect of Hindu ; and the people 
likewise resemble Aose of Upper India. Tbe general aspect 
of the country is flat, except in the district of Monghyr, where 
detached hills occur, and in the south-east of the province, 
where the Rajmahal and Santal ranges abut upon the plains. 

Behar abounds in great rivers, such as the Ganges, with its 
tributaries, the Ghagra, Gandak, Kusi, Mahananda and Sone. 
The Ganges enters the province near the town of Buxar, flows 
eastward and, passing the towns of Diwjpur, Patna, Monghyr 
and Colgong, leaves the province at Rajmahd. It divides the 
province into two almost equal jiortions; north of the river lie 
the districts of Saran, Champaran, Tirhoot, Pumea, and part of 
Monghyr and Bhagalpur, and south of it are Shahabad, Patna, 
Gaya, the Santal par^nas, and the rest of Monghyr and Bhagal- 
pnr. The Ganges and its northern tributaries are navinble by 
ooun^ boats of huge burden all the year round. The cultivation 
of iqiium is a government monopoly, and no person is allowed to 
grow the po{^ except on account of government. The Behar 
Opium A^cy has its headquarters at the town of Patna. 


Annual engagements are entered into by the cultivatotB, under a 
system of pecuniary advances, to sow a certain quantity of land 
with poppy, and the whole produce in the form of opium it 
delivered to government at a fixed rate. 

Saltpetre is largely refined in Tirhoot, Saran and Champaran, 
and is exported both by rail and river to Calcutta. The manu¬ 
factures of less importance are tussore-silk, paper, blankets, 
brass utensils, firearms, carpets, coarse cutlery and hardware, 
leather, ornaments of gold and silver, &c. Of minerals—lead, 
silver and copper exist in the Bhagalpur division, but the mines 
are not worked. One coal-mine is worked in the parganas. 
Before the construction of railways in India, the Ganges and the 
Grand Trunk road afforded the sole means of communication 
from Calcutta to the North-Western Provinces. But now the 
railroad is the great highway which connects U{^r India with 
Lower Bengal. The East Indian railway runs throughout the 
length of the province. The climate of Behar is very hot from 
the middle of March to the end of June, when the rains set in, 
which continue till the end of September. The cold season, from 
Octolier to the first half of March, is the pleasantest time of the 
year. 

History, —^The province of Behar corresponds to the ancient 
kingdom of Magadha, which comprised the country now included 
in the districts of Patna, Gaya and Shahabad, south of the 
Ganges. The origin of this kingdom, famous alike in the political 
and religious history of India, is lost in the mists of antiquity ; 
and though the Brahmanical Puranas give lists of its rulers 
extending back to remote ages before the Christian era, the first 
authentic dynasty is that of the Saisunaga, founded by Sisunaga 
(c, 600 B.C.), whose capital was at Rajagaha (Rajgir) in the hills 
near Gaya ; and the first king of this dynasty of whom anything 
is known was Bimbisara (c, 528 B.r.), who by conquests and 
matrimonial alliances laid the foundations of the greatness of the 
kingdom. It was in the reign of Bimbisara that Vardhamana 
Mahavira, the founder of Jainism, and Gautama, the founder of 
Buddhism, preached in Magadha, and Buddhist missionaries 
issued thence to the conversion of. China, Ceylon, Tiliet and 
Tatary. F.ven to this day Behar, where there are extensive 
remains of Buddhist buildings, remains a sacred spot in the eyes 
of the Chinese and other Buddhist nations. 

Bimbisara was murdered by his son Ajatasatru, who succeeded 
him, and whose bloodthirsty policy reduced the whole country 
between the Himalayas and the Ganges under the suzerainty of 
Magadha. According to tradition, it was his grandson, Udaya, 
who founded the city of Pataliputra (Patna) on the Ganges, 
which under the Maurya dynasty became the capital not only of 
Magadha but of India. The remaining history of the dynasty is 
obscure ; according to Mr Vincent Smith, its last representative 
was Mahanandin (417 B.c.), after whose death the throne was 
usurped, under obscure circumstances, by Mahapadma Nanda, 
a man of low caste (Early Hist, of India, p. 36). It was a son of 
this usurper who was reigning at the time of the invasion of 
Alexander the Great; and the conqueror; when his advance 
was arrested at the Hyphasis (326 b.c.), meditating an attack on 
Pataliputra (the Palimbothra of the Greeks), was informed that 
the king of Magadha could oppose him with a force of 20,000 
cavalry, 200,000 infantry, 2000 chariots, and 3000 or 4000 
elephants. The Nanda dynasty .seems to have survived only for 
two generations, when (321 b.c.) Chandragupta Maurya, the 
founder of the great Maurya dynasty, seized the throne. This 
dynasty, of which the history belongs to that of India (q-v.), 
occupi^ the throne for 137 years. After the drath of the ^at 
Buddhist king, Asoka (c, 231), the Maurya empire began to break 
up, and it was finally destroyed about fifty years later when 
Pushyamitra Sunga murdered the Maurya king Brihadratha 
and founded the Sunm dynasty. Descendants of Asoka con¬ 
tinued, however, to subsist in Magadha as subordinate rajas for 
many centuries; and as late as the 8th century a.d. petty 
Maurya dynasties are mentioned as ruling in Konkan. The 
reign of Pushyamitra, who held his own against Meiumder and 
succeeded in establi^ing his claini to be lord paramount of 
northern India, is mainly remarkable as marking the beginning 
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of the Brahmanical reaction and the dedine of Buddhism; 
according to certain Buddhist writers the king, besides reviving 
Hindu rites, indulged in a savage persecution of the monks. 
The Sunga dynasty, which lasted 112 years, was succeeded by 
the Kanva dynasty, which after 45 years was overthrown 
(c. 27 B.c.) by the Andhras or Satavahanas. In a.d. 236 the 
Andhras were overthrown, and, after a confused and obscure 
period of about a century, Chandragupta I. established his power 
at Pataliputra (a.d. 320) and founded the famous Gupta empire 
(see Gupta), which survived till it was overthrown by the 
Ephthalitcs (?.?'.), or White Huns, at the close of the 5th century. 
In Magadha itself the Guptas continued to rule as tributary 
princes for some centuries longer. About the middle of the 8th 
century Magadha was conquered by Gopala, who had made 
Jiimself master in Bengal, and founded the imperial dynasty 
known as the Palas of Bengal. They were zealous Buddhists, 
and under their rule Magadha liecamc once more an active centre 
of Buddhist influence. Gopala himself built a great monastery 
at Udandapura, or Otantapuri, which has been identified by 
Sir Alexander Cunningham with the city of Behar, where the 
later Pala kings established their capital. Under Mahipala 
(f. 1026), the ninth of his line, and his successor Nayapala, 
missionaries from Magadha succeeded in firmly re-establishing 
Buddhism in Tibet. 

In the I itli century the Pala empire, which, according to the 
Tibetan historian Taranath, extended in the gth century from 
the Bay of Bengal to Delhi and Jalandhar (jullundur) in the 
north and the Vindhyan range in the stiuth, was partly dis¬ 
membered by the rise of the “ Sena ” dynasty in Bengal; and 
at the close of the j 2th century both Palas and Senas were swept 
away by the Mahommedan conquerors, the city of Behar itself 
being captured by the Turki free-lance Mahommed-i-Bakhtyar 
Khilji in 1193, by surprise, with a party of 200 horsemen. “ It 
was discovered,” says a contemporary Arab historian, “ that the 
whole of that fortress and city was a college, and in the Hindi 
tongue they call a college Bihar,” Most of the monks were 
massacred in the first heat of the assault; those who survived 
fled to Tibet, Nepal and the south. Buddhism in Magadha 
never recovered from this blow; it lingered in obscurity for a 
while and then vanished. 

Behar now came under the rule of the Mahommedan governors 
of Bengal. About 1330 the southern part was annexed to 
Delhi, while north Behar remained for some time longer subject 
to Bengal. In 1397 the whole of Behar became part of the 
kingdom of Jaunpur; but a hundred years later it was annexed 
by the Delhi emperors, by whom—save for a short jjeriod—it 
continued to be held. The capital of the province was established 
under the Moguls at the city of Behhr, which gave its name to 
the province. P'rom the middle of the 14th to the middle of the 
16th century a large part of Behar was ruled by a line of Brahman 
tributary' kings ; and in the 15th century another Hindu dynasty 
ruled in Champaran and Gorakhpur. Behar came into the 
possession of the East India Company with the acquisition of the 
Diwani in 1765, when the province was united with Bengal. In 
1857 two zemindars, Umar Singh and Kumfir Singh, rebelled 
against the British government, tnd for some monflis held the 
ruinous fort of RohtAs against the British 

See Imperial GaeetUer of India (Oxford, 1908), s.ti. " Bihar ” and 
" Bengal ’’; V. A. Smith, Early History of India (2nd ed., Oxford, 
1908). 

BEHA UD-DIn [Ab0-d-Ma9asin YVsuf ibn R^i' ibn 
ShaddXd Beha ud Din] (1145-1234), Arabian writer and states¬ 
man, was born in M osul and early became famous fur his knowledge 
of the Koran and of jurisprudence. Before the age of thirty he 
became teacher in tlw great college at Bagdad known as the 
Nizamiyya,andsoonafterbecameprofessoratMosul. In 1187,after 
making the p^imgge to Mecca, he visited Dama.scus. S^adin, 
who was at the time besieging Kaukab (a few miles south of 
Tiberias), sent for him and became his friend. Beha ud-IHn 
observed that the whole soul of the monarch was engrossed by the 
war which he was then engaged in waging against the enemies of 
the 6dth, and saw that the only mode of acquiring his favour 


was by urging him to its vigorous prosecution. With this view 
he compost a treatise on The Laws and Disdfiine of Satrtd War, 
whidi he presented to Saladin, who received it with peculiar 
favour. From this time he remained constantly attached to the 
person of the sultan, and was employed on various embassies 
and in departments of the civil government He was a^winted 
judge of the army and judge of Jerusalem. After Saladin’s death 
Bei^ud-Din remained the friend of his son Malik uz-ZUiir, 
who appointed him judge of Aleppo. Here he emfdoyed some of 
his wealth in the foun^tion of colleges. When Malik tiZ'^hhir 
died, his son Malik ul-Aziz was a minor, and Behh nd-Din had 
the chief power in the regency. This power he used largely for the 
patronage of learning. After the abdication of Malik ub'Azfz, 
he fell from favour and lived in retirement until his death in 
1234. Behft ud-DIn’s chief work is his Lift of Saladin (published 
at Leiden with Latin translation by A. Schultens in 1732 and 
1755). An English translation was published by the FideBtine 
Pilgrims’ Text Society, London, 1897. 

For list of other extant works see C. Brockelmann, Gesehkhft dtr 
arahischen Litteratur (Weimar. 1898), vol. i. pp. ^iC f. 

(G. W. T.) 

BBHA UD-'DlN ZUHAIR (AbC-l Fajil Zuhair ibn Ma^oh- 
MKD al-MuhallabI) (1186-1258), Arabian poet, was born at or 
near Mecca, and became celebrated as the best writer of prose and 
verse and the best calligraphist of his time. He entered the 
service of Malik u;-Salih Najm ud-Din in Mesopotamia, and 
was with him at Damascus until he was betrayed and imprisoned. 
Bella ud-Din then retired to Nablus (Shechem) where he re¬ 
mained until Najm ud-Din escaped and obtained possession 
of Egypt, whither he acompanied him in 1240. There he re¬ 
mained as the sultan's confidential secretary until his death, 
due to an epidemic, in 1258. His poetry consists mostly of 
panegyric and brilliant occasional verse distinguished for its 
elegance. It has lieen published with English metrical transla¬ 
tion by E. H. Palmer (2 vols., Cambridge, 1877). 

His life was written by his contemporary Ibn Kliailik&n (see 
M'G. de blaiie's trails, of liis Biographical Dictionary, vol, i, 
PP- 542-.M5)- (G. W. T.) 

BEHBAHAN, a walled town of Persia in the province of Fars, 
pleasantly situated in the midst of a highly cultivated plain, 
128 m. W.N.W. of Shiraz and 3 m. from the left bank of the river 
Tab, here called Kurdistan river. It is the capital of the Kuhgilu- 
Behbaban sub-province of Fars and has a population of about 
10,000. The walls are about 3 m. in circumference and a Narinj 
Kalah (citadel) stands in the south-east corner. At a short 
distance north-west of the city are the ruins of Arrajan, the old 
capital of the province. 

BEHEADING, a mode of executing capital punishment (g.v.). 
It was in use among the Greeks and Romans, and the former, as 
Xenophon says at the end of the second book of the dnahasis, 
regarded it as a most honourable form of death. So did the 
Romans, by whom it was known as iecoUatio or capitis ampiUatio. 
The head was laid on a block placed in a pit dug for the purpose, 
—in the case of a military offender, outside the intrenchments, 
in civil cases outside the city walls, near the porta decumana. 
Before execution the criminal was tied to a stake and whipped 
with rods. In earlier years an axe was used ; afterwards a sword, 
which was considered a more honourable instrument of death, 
and was used in the case of citizens (Dig. 48, 19, 28), It was 
with a sword that Geero’s head was struck off ^ a common 
soldier, llie beheading of John the Baptist fvoves that the 
tetrarch Herod had adopted from his suzerain the Roman mode 
of execution. Suetonius (Calig. c^a^'f states that Qiligula kept 
a soldier, an artist in beheading, who in his presence decapitat^ 
prisoners fetched indiscriminately for that purpose from tte 
gaols. 

Beheading is said to have been introduced into England firom 
Normandy by William the Conqueror. The first person to suSw 
was Wal&eof, earl of Northumberland, in 1076. An ancient 
MS. relating to the eaiis of Chester states that the serjeants or 
bailifis of the earls had power to behead any malefactor or thief, 
and gives an account of the presenting of several brnds of fdLoni 
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the castle of Chester by the earl’s serjeant. It appears that 
the custwn also attached to the barony of Malpas. In a roll of 
3 Edward 11 ., beheading is called the “ custom of Cheshire ” 
(Lysms’ Cheshire, p. 399, from Harl. MS. 2009 fol. 34A). The 
liberty of Hardwi^, in Yorkshire, was granted the privflege 
of beheading thieves. (See Guillohne.) 

But with the exceptions above stated beheading was usually 
reserved as the mode of executing offenders of high rank. From 
the 15th century onward the victims of the axe include some of 
the highest personages in the kingdom: Archbishop Scrope 
(1405); duke of Buckingham (1483); Catherine Howard (1542); 
earl of Surrey (1547): duke of Somerset (1552); duke of 
Northnmberland(i553); Lady Jane Grey (1554); Lord Guildford 
Dudley (1554): Mary queen of .Scots (1587); earl of Essex 
(1601); Sir WMter Raleigh (1618); earl of Strafford (1641); 
Charles 1 . (1640); 'Lord William Russell (1683); duke of 
Monmouth (1685); earl of Derwentwatcr (1716); carl of 
Kenmure (1716); earl of Kilmarnock and Lord Balmerino 
(1746); and the list closes with Simon, Lord l.oval, who (9th of 
April 1747) was the last person beheaded in England. The 
execution of Anne Bolcyn was carried out not with the axe, 
but with a sword, and by a French headsman specially brought 
over from Calais. In 1644 Archbishop Laud was condemned 
to be hanged^ and the otily favour granted him, and that re¬ 
luctantly, was that his sentence should be changed to lieheading. 
In the case of the 4th Earl Ferrers (1760) his petition to be 
beheaded was refused and he was hanged. 

Executions liy beheading usually took place on Tower Hill, 
London, where the scaffold stood permanently during the isth 
and t6th centuries. In the case of certain state prisoners, c.g. 
Anne Boleyn and I^dy Jane Grey, the sentence was carried 
out within the Tower on the green by St Peter’s chapel. 

Beheading was only a part of the common-law method of 
punishing male traitors, which was ferocious in the extreme. 
According to Walcot's case (1696), t £«g. Rep. 89, the proper 
sentence was “quod . . . ibidem super bigam (herdilluin) 
ponatur et abinde usque ad furras de [Tyburn] trahatur, el 
ibidem per collum suspendatur cl, vivus ad terrutii prosternatur 
et quod secrete meml>m ejus amputentur, et interiora eua intra 
ventrem suum capianUir et in ignem ponantur et ibidem ipso 
vtveHie comburantur, et quod caput ejus amputetur, quodque 
corpus ejus in quatuor partes dividatur et illo ponantur ubi 
dominus rex eas assignarc voluit.’’ There is a tradition tlmt 
Harrison the regicide after being disembowelled rose and boxed 
the ears of the executioner. 

In Townley’s case (t8 Howell, State Trieds, 350, 351) there is a 
ghastly account of the mode of executing the sentence ; and in 
that case the executioner cut the traitor’s throat. In the case 
of the Cato Street conspiracy (1820,33 Howell, State Trials, 1566), 
after the traitors had been hanged as directed by the act of 1814, 
their heads were cut off by a man in a mask whose dexterity led 
to the belief that he was a surgeon. 

Female traitors were until 1790 liable to be drawn to execution 
and burnt alive. In that year hanging was substituted for 
burning. 

In 1814 BO much of the sentence as related to disembowelling 
and burning the bowels was abolished and the king was empowered 
by royal warrant to substitute decapitation for hanging, which 
was made by that act the ordinary mode of executing traitors. 
But it was not till 1870 that the portions of the sentence as to 
drawing and quartering were abolished (Forfeiture Act 1870). 

The more barbarous features of the execution were remitted 
in the case of traitors of higUrank, and'the offender was simply 
decapitated. 

The block usually employed is believed to have been a low 
one such as would be u.scd for beheading a corpse. C. H. Firth 
and S. K. Gardiner indine to the view that such a Uock was the 
one used at Charles l.'s execution. The more general custom, 
however, seems to have been to have a high block ovts which 
the victim knelt. Such is the form of that preserved in the 
armdury of the Tower of London. This is undoubtedly the 
block upon whidt Lord Lovat suffered, but, in spite of several 
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axe-cuts on it, probably not one in early use. The axe whidi 
stands beside it was used to behead him and the other Jacobite 
lords, but no certainty exists as to its having been previously 
employed. On the ground floor of the King's House, at the 
Tower, is preserved the processional axe which figured in the 
journeys of state prisoners to and from their tri^, the edge 
turned from them as they went, but almost invariably turned 
towards them as they returned to the Tower. The axe’s head 
is peculiar in form, i ft. 8 in. high by 10 in. wide, and is fastened 
into a wooden handle 3 ft. 4 in. long. The handle is ornamented 
by four rows of burnished brass nails. 

In Scotland they did not behead with the axe, nor witli the 
sword, as under the Roman law, and formerly in Holland and 
France, but with the maiden (g.v.). 

Capital punishment is executed by beheading in France, and 
in B^ium by means of the guillotine. 

In Gennany the instrument used varies in different states; 
in the old provina'S of Prussia the axe, in Saxony and Rhenish 
Prussia the guillotine. Until 1851 executions were public. 
They now take place within a prison in the presence of certain 
specified officials. 

Beheading is also the mode of executing capital punisltment 
in Denmark and Sweden. The axe is used. In Sweden the 
execution takes place on the order of the king within a prison 
in the preiscnce of certiiin specified officials and, if desired, of 
twelve representatives of the commune within which the prison 
is situate (Code 1864, s. 2, Royal Ordinance 1877). 

In the Chinese empire decapitation is the usual mode of 
execution. By an imperial edict (24th of April 1905) certain 
attendant barbarities have been suppressed : vis. slicing, cut¬ 
ting up the body, and exhibiting the head to public view 
(32 Qunet, J175). 

BEHEMOTH (the intensive plural of the Hebrew b'kemak, a 
beast), the animal mentioned in the hook of Job (ch. xl. 15), 
probably the hippopotamus, which in ancient times was found in 
Egypt below the cataracts of Syenc. The word may be used in 
Job as typical of the primeval king of land animals, as leviathan 
of the water animals. The modern use expresses the idea ol a 
very large and strong anirnid. 

BEHISTUN, or Bisituh, now pronounced bisutun, a little 
village at the foot of a precipitous rock, 1700 ft. high, in tlic 
centre of the Zagros range in Persia on the right bank of ihe 
Samas-Ab, the principal tributary of the Kerkha (Choaspes). 
The original form of the name, Bogistana, “ place of the gods ’’ 
or “ of God ” has been preserved by the Greek authors Steplionus 
of Byzantium, and Diodorus (ii. 13), the latter of whom says 
that the place was sacred to Zens, t.e. A’luramazda (Urmuzd). 
At its foot passes the great road which leads from Babylonia 
(Bagdad) to the highlands of Media (Kcbatana, Homadan). On 
the steep face of the rock, some 300 ft. above the plain, Darius I., 
king of Persia, had engraved a great cuneiform inscription 
(ii or 12 ft. high), which recounts the way in which, after the 
death of Cambyses, he killed the usurper Gaumata (in Justin 
Gometes, the pseudo-Sraerdis), defeated the numerous rebels, 
and restored the kingdom of the Achaemenidae. Above the 
inscription the picture of the Ring himself is graven, with a bow 
in his hand, putting his left foot on the body of Gaumata. Nine 
rebel chiefs are led before him, their hands bound behind them, 
and a rope round their necks; the ninth is Skunka, the chief of 
the Scythians (Sacae) whom he defeated. Behind the king stand 
his bow-bearer and his lance-bearer; in the air appears the 
figure of the great god Ahuramozda, whose protection led him 
to victory.1 The inscriptions are composed in the three languages 
which are written with cuneiform signs, and were used in all 
official inscriptions of the Achaemenian kings: the chief place 

' A passage in the inscription runs “ Thus saith Darius the 
king : That which I have done I have done ^together by the grace 
of Ahuramaxda. Ahuramazda, and tlie other gods that be, brought 
old to roe. For this reason did Ahuramaxda, and the other gods 
that be, bring aid to me, because I was not hostile, nor a liar, nor a 
wrongdoer, neither I nor my faroily. but according to Rectitude 
MrSfam) have 1 ruled.” (A. V. WlUnimk Jackson, Persia, Past and 
Present.) ' * 
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is of course given to the Persian language (in four columns); 
the three Susian (Elamitic) columns lie to the left, and the 
Babylonian text is on a slanting boulder above them ; a part of 
the Babylonian has been destroyed by a torrent, which has made 
its way over it. In former times the second language has often 
been tilled Scythian, Turanian or Median; but we now know 
from numerous inscriptions of Susa that it is the language of 
Elam which was spoken in Susa, the capital of the Persian 
etimire. 

In 1835 the difficult and almost inaccessible cliff was first 
climted % Sir Henry Rawlinson, who copied and deciphered 
the inscriptions (1835-1845), and thus completed the reading 
of the old cuneiform text and laid the foundation of the science 
of Assyriology. Diodoru.s ii. 13 (cf. xvii. iro), probably following 
a later author who wrote the history of Alexander’s campaigns, 
mentions the sculptures and inscriptions, but attributes them to 
Semiramis. At the foot of the rock arc the remainders of some 
other sculptures (quite destroyed), the fragments of a Greek 
inscription of the Parthian prince Gotarzes (a.I). 40; text in 
Dittenberger, Orientis graeci inscr. selectae, no. 431), and of an 
Arabic inscription. 

See Sir Henry Rawlinson in the Journ, W. Ceog. Soc. ix.. 1830; 
]. R. Asiatic Soc, x., 1860, xiv., 1653. xv., 1855 ; Arcktuologia, xxxiv., 
i 8 j 2 ; Sir R. Kcr Porter, Travels, ii. 140 ii.; Flundm and Cosli;, 
Voyage tn Perse, i. pi. 1(1; and the modem editions of the inscrip¬ 
tions, the liest of which, up to the end of the 19th century, were : 
Weissbach and Kiihr, Die altpfrsischen Keilinsi hri/len (1893); 
Woisslrach, Die Athiiemenidentnsihriflen sweiter Art (1890); Uczold, 
Die {babylontseken) AchaameAidemn'tthriften (1882). A description 
of the locality, with comments on the jircscnt state of the inscrip¬ 
tions and doubtful passages of the Persian t< \t, was given by 
Dr .A. V. Williams Jackson in the ,Jntirnal of the American Oriental 
.SetiWv, xxiv., 1903, and in his Persia, Past and Present (ngiti). 
Dr Jackson in 1903 clit.ilied to tlie ledge oi tlie rixiU and was able to 
collate the lower part of the four large I’ersian columns; he thus 
convinced hiinsi'li that I'oy's conjertiire of SrSiSm ("righteous¬ 
ness ") for Rawlinson's abistdm or abaitdm was correct. A later 
investigation was carried out in 1904 on the instructions of the 
British Museum Trustees by Messrs. L. \V. King and R. C. Tliompsun, 
who published their results in 1907 under the title. The Inscnplinn 
of Darius the Great at IlcMstun, including a full illustrated account 
of the sculptures and the inscription, and a complete collation of 
the text. (Ed. M.) 

BBHN, APHRA (otherwise Afra, Aphara or Aykara) (1640- 
T689), British dramatist and novelist, was baptized at Wye, 
Kent, in 1640, Her father, John Johnson, was a barber. While 
still a child she was taken out to Surinam, then an English 
possession, from which she returned to England in 1658, wlien it 
was handed over to the Dutch. In Surinam Aphra learned the 
history, and acquired a personal knowledge of the African prince 
Oroonoko and his beloved Imoinda, whose adventures she has 
related in her novel, Oroonoko. On her return she married Mr 
Bchn, a London merchant of Dutch extraction. The wit and 
abilities of Mrs Behn brought her into high estimation at court, 
and—her husband having died by this time—Charles II. em¬ 
ployed her on secret service in the Netherlands during the Dutch 
war. At Antwerp she successfully accomplished the objects of 
her mission; and in the latter end of she wormed out of 
one Van der Aalliert the design formed by Dc Ruyter, in con¬ 
junction with the De Witts, of sailing up the Thames and burning 
the English ships in their harbours. This she communicated to 
the English court, but although the event proved her intelligence 
to have been well founded, it was at the time disregarded. 
Disgusted with poKtica! service, she returned to England, and 
from this period she apjieais to have supported hwseif by her 
writings. Among her numerous plays are The Forced Marriage, 
or the Jealous Bridegroom (1671); The Amorous Prime (1671); 
The Town Fop (1677); and The Hover, or ike Banished Cavalier 
(in two parts, 1677 tfiSi); and The Roundheads (i68i). 
The coarseness that disfigwes her plays was the fault of her time ; 
she possessed great ingenuity, and showed an admirable compre¬ 
hension of ftage business, while her wit and vivacity were un¬ 
failing. Of her short Wes, or novelettes, the best is the story of 
'Oroonoko, which was made the basis of Thomas Southeme’s 
popt^T tragetfy. Mrs Behn died on the i6th of April 1689, and 
was buried in the Cloisters of Westminster Abbey. 
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See Playt written by ike Late Inemions Mr* Behn (1702; m- 

printed, ibjt): also " Aphra Behn a Gediehte und Prosawerke." 
by P. Siegel in Anglia (Halle, vOl. xxv.. 1002, pp. 86-1*8, 3 * 9 -^S): 
and A. C. Swinburne's essay on " Social Verse’'in Studies in Prow 
and Poetry (1894). 

BEHR, WILLIAM JOSEPH (1775-1851), German publicistand 
writer, was bom at Salzheun on Ihe *6th of August 1775. He 
studied law at Wiirzbuig and Gottingen, became professor of 
public kw in the university of Wurzfautg in 1799, and in 1619 
was sent as a deputy to the Landtag of Bavaria. Havit^ asso¬ 
ciated himself with the party of reform, be was regarcli^ with 
suspicion by the Bavarian king Maximilian 1 . and the court 
party, although favoured for a time by Maximilian’s sqn, the 
future King Louis 1 . In 1821 he was compelled to give up his 
professorship, but he continued to agitate for reform, and in 
1831 the king Kfused to recognize liis election to the Landtag. 
A speech delivered by Bchr in 1832 was r^ardud as seditious, 
and he was arrested. In spite of his assertion of loyalty to the 
principle of monarchy he was detained in custody, und in 1836 
was found guilty of seeking to injure tlie king. He ffien admitted 
his offence ; but lie was not released from prison until 1839, and 
the next nine years of his life were passed under police super¬ 
vision at Passau and Regensburg. In 1848 he obtained a free 
pardon and a sum of money as compensation, and was sent to 
the German national assembly which met at Frankfort in May of 
that year. He passed his remaining days at Bamberg, where 
he died on the 1st of August 1851. Behr's chief writings are: 
Darstellung der Bedurfnisse, Witnsehe und Hoffnungen deutseker 
Nation (Aschaffenburg, 1816); Die Vrrfassung und Verwaitung 
dAri'kaier (Nuremberg, 1811-1812); Von den recMichenGremen 
der Einwirkung des deuischen Bundes auf die Verjassung, Geseie- 
gebung, und Recktspftege seiner Gliederstaaien (Stuttgart, 1820). 

BEIRA, a seaport of Portuguese East Africa, at the mouth of 
the Pungwe river, in 19° 50' S., 34“ 50' E., 488 m. N. of Delagoa 
Bay, in communication by railway with Cape Town via UrnWi, 
Salisbury and Bulawayo. Pop. about 4000, of whom a third 
are Europeans, and some 300 Indians. The town is built on a 
tongue of sand extending into the river, and is comparatively 
healthy. The sea front is protected by a masonry wall, and 
there are over 13,000 ft. of wharfage. Vessels drawing 24 ft. 
can enter the port at high tide. Between the customs house and 
the railway terminus is the mouth of a small river, the Chiveve, 
crossed by a steel bridge, the centre span revolving and giving 
two passages each of 40 ft. The town is without any architectural 
pretensions, but possesses fine public gardens. It is the head¬ 
quarters of the Companhai de Mopambique, which administers 
the Beim district under charter from tiie Portuguese crown. 
The business community is kigely British. 

Beira occupies the site of a forgotten Arab settlement. The 
present port sprang into being as tlie result of a ckuse in the 
Anglo-Portuguese agreement of 1891 providing for the construc¬ 
tion of a railway between Rhodesia and the navigable waters of 
the Pungwe. "rhe railway at first began at FontesviJk, about 
50 m. by river above Beira, but was subsequently brought down 
to Beira. The completion in 1902 of the line connecting .Salisbury 
with Cape Town adversely affected the port of Beira, the long 
railway route from the <ipe being increasingly employed by 
travellers to and from Mashonnknd. Moreover, the high freights 
on goods by the Beira route enabled Port Elizabeth to compete 
successfully for the trade of Rhodesia. In October 1905 a 
considerable reduction was made in railway rates and in port 
dues and customs, with the object of re-attracting to the port 
the transit trade of the interior^^tnd in 1907 a branch eff tfae 
Rhodesian customs was opened in the town. In that year goods 
valued at £647,000 passed through the port to Rhodesia. Efforts 
were also made to develop the agricultural and minoal lesourcts 
of the Beira district itself. The principal exports are rubber, 
sugar, ground-nuts and oil-seeds, beeswax, ebromitfc (from 
Rhodesia), and gold* (from Manica). The imports are chiefy 
rice (from India) and cotton goods'for focal use. and food stufifr, 
machinery, hardware and manufactured goods for Rhodetfru 
For the time years, 1905-1907, the average anneal value ofTfre 
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iihports and exports, excluding the transit trade with Rhoduia, 
wai, imports /aoo,ooo, exports £90,000. Direct steamship com- 
mu^cation with Europe is maintained by German and British 
lines. 

See PoRTt'Gi'ESE East Africa ; also the reports issued yearly by 
the British Foreign Oflice on the trade of Beira. 

BEIHA, an ancient principality and province of northern and 
central Portugal; bounded on the N. by Entre Minho e Douro 
and liy Traz os Montes, E. Iiy the Spanish provinces of Leon 
and Estremadura, S. by Alemtejo and Portuguese Estremadura, 
and W. by the Atlantic Ocean. Pop. (1900) 1,515,834; area, 
9208 sq. m. Beira is administratively divided into the districts 
of Avaro, Coimbra, Vizeu, Guarda and Castello Branco, while 
it is popularly regarded as consisting of the three sections— 
Beira Alta or Upper Beira (Vizeu), north and west of the Serra 
da Estrella ; Beira Baixa or Lower Beira (Guarda and Castello 
Branco), south and cast of that range ; and Beira Mar or Mari¬ 
time Beira (Aveirn and Coimbra), coinciding with the former 
coastal province of Douro. The coast line, about 72 m. long, is 
uniformly flat, with long stretches of sandy pine forest, heath 
or marshland bordered by a wide and fertile plain. Its most 
conspicuous features are the lagoon of Aveiro (?.».) and the bold 
headland of Cape Mondego; in the south Aveiro, Murtosa, Ovar 
and Figueira da Foz are small seaports. Except along the coast, 
the surface is for the most part mountainous,—the highest point 
in the Serra da Estrella, which extends from north-east to 
south-west through the centre of the province, being 6532 ft. 
The northern and south-eastern frontiers are respectively marked 
hv the two great rivers Douro and Tagus, which rise in Spain 
and flow to the Atlantic. The Agueda and Coa, tributaries 
of the Douro, drain the eastern plateaus of Beira; the Vouga 
rises in the Serra da l.apa, and forms the lagoon of Aveiro at its 
mouth ; the Mondego springs from the Serra da Estrella, passes 
through Coimbra, and enters the sea at Figueira da Foz; and 
the Eezere, a tributary of the Tagus, rises north-north-east 
of Covilhk and flows south-west and suutli. 

Beira has a warm and equable climate, except in the mountains, 
where the snowfall is often heavy. The soil, except in the valleys, 
is dry and rocky, and large stretches arc covered with heath. 
The principal agricultural products are maize, wheat, garden 
vegetables and fruit. The olive is largely cultivated, the oil 
forming one of the chief articles of export; good wine is also 
produced. In the flat country between (.oimbra and Aveiro 
the marshy land is laid out in rice-fields or in pastures for herds of 
cattle and liorses. .Sheep farming ui an im{X)rtant industry in 
the highlands of Upper Beira-; while near Lamego swine are 
reared in considerable numbers, and furnish the well-known 
Lisbon hams. Iron, lead, copper, coal and marble are worked 
to a small extent, and millstones arc quarried ill some places. 
Salt is obtained in considerable quantities from the lagoons along 
the coast. There are few manufactures except the production 
of woollen cloth, which occupies a large part of the population 
in the district of Castello Branco. Three important lines of 
railway, the Salamanca-Oporto, Salamanca-Lisbon and Lisbon- 
Oporto, traverse parts of Beira; the two last named are also 
connected by the Guarda-Figueira da Foz railway, wluch has a 
short branch line going northwards to Vizeu. The chief towns, 
Aveiro (pop. 1900, 9979), Castello Branco (7288), Coimbra 
(18,144), t'ovilha (15469), Figueira da Foz (6221), Guarda (6124), 
llhavo (12,617), I.amego (9471), Murtosa (9737), Ovar (10,462) 
and Vizeu (8057), with the frontier fortress of Almeida (2330), 
ore described in separate articles. There is a striking difference 
of diaracter between the inh«hitants <ol the highlands, who are 
grave and reserved, hardy and industrious, and those of the 
bwlands, who are more sociable and courteous, but less energetic. 
The heir-a{^Tent to the throne of Portugal has the title of prince 
of Beira. 

BEIRUT or Bevhout. (i) A vilayet of Syria, constituted 
as recently as 1888, whidi stretches along the sea-coast from 
Jebel el-Akra, south of the Orontes, to the Nahr Zerka, south of 
Mount Carmel, and towards the south extends from the Medi¬ 
terranean to tl» Jordan. It indudes five sanfaks, Latakia. 
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Tripoli, Beirut, Acre and Buka’a. (2) The chief town of the 
vilayet (anc. Berytus), the most important seaport town in 
Syria, situated on the south side of St Geoige’s Bay, on rising 
ground at the foot of Lebanon. Pop. 120,000 (Moslems, 36,000; 
Christians, 77,000; Jews, 2500 ; Druses, 400 ; foreigners, 4100). 
Berytus, whether it is to be identified with Hebrew Berothai 
or not (2 Sam. viii. 8; Ezek. xlvii. 16), was one of Ae most 
ancient settlements on the Phoenician coast; but nothing more 
than the name is known of it till b.c. 140, when the town 
was taken and destroyed by Tryphon in his contest with 
Antiochus VIL for the throne of the Seleudds. It duly passed 
under Rome, was much favoured by the Herods and became 
a eoloma. It was famous for its schools, esj^cially that of law, 
from the 4th century a.d. onwards. Justinian recognized it 
as one of the three official law schools of the empire (a.d. 533), 
but within a few years, as the result of a disastrous earthquake 
(551), the students were transferred to Sidon. In the following 
century it passed to the Arabs (635), and was not again a Christiim 
dty tUl 1111, when Baldwin. captured it. Saladin retook it 
in 1187, and thenceforward, for six centuries and a half, whoever 
its nominal lords may have been, Saracen, Crusader, Mameluke 
or (from the i6th century) Turk, the Druse emirs of Lebanon 
dominated it (see Druses). One of these, Fakr ed-Din Maan 11 ., 
fortified it early in the 17th century; but the Turks asserted 
themselves in 1763 and ooeiipied the place. During the succeed¬ 
ing epoch of rebellion at Acre under Jezzar and Abdullah pashas, 
Beirut declined to a small town of about 10,000 souls, in dispute 
between the Druses, the Turks and the pashas,—a state of things 
which lasted till Ibrahim Pasha aiptured Aitc in 1832. When 
the powers moved against the Egyptians in 1840, Beirut had 
recently been occupied in force by Ibrahim as a menace to the 
Druses; but he was easily driven out after a destnicti vc bombard¬ 
ment by Admiral Sir Robert Stopford (1768-1847). Since the 
pacification of the Lebanon after the mas.sacrc of the Christians 
in i860 (for later history, sec Lebanon), Beirut has greatly 
increased in extent, and has become the centre of the transit 
trade for all southern Syria. In 1894 a harbour, constructed 
by a French company, was opened, but the insecurity of the 
outer roadstead militates against its success. Nevertheless 
trade is on tlic increase. In 1895 a French company completed 
a railway across the Lebanon to Damascus, and connected it 
with Mezerib in the Hauran, whence now starts the line to the 
Hejaz. Since 1907 it has also had railway communication with 
Aleppo ; and a narrow-gauge line runs up the coast to Tripoli. 
The steepness of the Lebanon railway, and the break of gauge at 
Kayak, the junction for Aleppo, have prevented the diversion 
of much of the trade of North .Syria to Beirut. Tlie town has 
been supplied with water, since 1875, by an English company, 
and with gas, since 1888, by a French company. There are many 
American and European institutions in the city : the American 
Presbyterian mission, with a girls’ school and a printing office, 
which published the Arabic translation of the Bible, and now 
issues a weekly paper and standard works in Arabic ; the Syrian 
Protestant coUege with its theological seminary, medical faculty, 
training college and astronomic^ observatory; the Scottish 
mission, and St George’s institute for Moslem and Druse girL ; 
the British Syrian mission schools; the German hospital, 
orphanage and boarding school; the French hospital and 
schools, and the Jesuit “ University de St Joseph ” with a 
printing office. In summer most of the richer residents reside 
on the Lebanon, and in winter the governor of the Lebanon and 
many Lebanon notables inhabit houses in Beirut The town 
has many fine houses, but the streets are unpaved and the 
bazaars mean. The Moslem inhabitants, being in a minority, 
have often shown themselves fanatical and turbulent. There 
are several fairly good hotels for tourists. (C.W.W. ; D.C.H.) 

BEIT, ALFRED (1853-1906), British South African finanaer, 
was the son of a well-to-do merchant of Hamburg, Gmnany, 
and in 1875, after a commercial education at home, was sent 
out to Kmberley, South Africa, to investigate the diamond 
prospects. He had relatives, the bumess, 

and in conjunction with Mr (afterwards Sir) Julius Wernher 
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(b. 1850) he rapidly acquired a leading p<»ition on the diamond 
fields, and became closely allied with the ideals of Cecil Rhodes 
(q.v.). In 1889 Rhodes and Beit effected the amalgamation of 
various interests in the De Beers Consolidated Mines Limited. It 
was largely owing to the capital and enterprise of Beit that the 
deep-level mining in the Witwatersrand district of the Transvaal 
was started, and he had a large share in the principal company, 
the Rand Mines Limited. The firm of Wemher, Beit & Co. 
gradually transferred the centre of their financial operations to 
London, where they became the leading house in the dealings 
in South African mines. The rapid progress made in developing 
the diamond and gold output made Beit a man of enormous 
wealth, and he utilized it lavishly in pursuit of Rhodes’s South 
African policy. He was one of the original directors of the 
British South Africa company, and was included with Rhodes 
in the censure passed by the House of Commons Commission of 
Inquiry on the Jameson Raid (1896). He was subsequently one 
of Rhodes’s trustees. Personally of a modest, gentle, generous 
and retiring disposition, and strongly imbued with Rhodes’s 
ideas of British imperialism, he was one of the South African 
millionaires of German birth against whom the anti-imperialist 
section in England were never tired of employing their sarcastic 
invective. But though shrinking from ostentation in any form, 
his purse was continually opened for public objects, notably his 
support of the Imperial Light Horse and Imperial Yeomanry in 
the South African War of 1899-1902, and his endowment of the 
professorship of colonial history at Oxford (1905). He gave 
£100,000 to establish a university in his native city of Hamburg 
and £200,000 for a university in Johannesburg. He built a fine 
house in Park Lane, London, but was never prominent in social 
life. He died, unmarried, on the i6th of July 1906. 

BEJA (or BIja), the name under which is comprised a wide¬ 
spread family of tribes, usually classed as Hamitic. They 
may, however, represent very early Semitic immigrants (see 
Hamitic Races). When first recorded the Beja occupied 
the whole region between the Nile and the Red Sea from the 
border of Upper Egypt to the foot of the Abyssinian plateau. 
They were known to the ancient Egyptians, upon whose monu¬ 
ments they arc represented. They are the Blemmyes of Strabo 
(xvii. >tnd have also been identified with the Macrobii of 
Herodotus, “tallest and finest of men" (iii. 17). It has been 
suggested, though on insufficient grounds, that the Beja, rather 
than the Abyssmians, arc the “ Ethiopians ’’ of Herodotus, the 
civilized people who built the city of Merog and its pyramids. 
During the Roman period the Beja were much what they are 
to-day, nomadic and aggressive, and were constantly at war. 
In 216 A.H. (a.d. 832) the Moslem, governor of Assuan made a 
treaty with the Beja chief, by which the latter undertook to 
guard the road to Aidhab and pay an annual tribute of one 
hundred camels. This is the earliest record of a government 
engagement vrith the northern section of the Beja, now the 
Ababda. Ibn Batuta, early in the 14th century, mentions a 
king of Beja, El Hadrabi, who received two-thirds of the revenue 
of Mdhab, the other third going to the king of Egypt. The Beja 
territory contained gold and emerald mines. The tribesmen 
were the usual escort for pilgrims to Mecca from Kus to Aidhab. 
According to Leo Africanus, at the close of the 14th or very 
early in the i.sth century their rich town of Zibid (Aidhab ?) 
on the Red Sea was destroyed.' This seems to have broken up 
the tribal cohesion. Leo Africanus describes the Beja as “ most 
base, miserable and living only on milk and camels’ flesh.’’ In 
the middle ages the Beja, partially at any rate, were Christians. 
’The kingdom of MeroS was succeeded by that of " Aloa,” the 
capital of which, Sob*, was on the Blue Nile, about i.t m. above 
Khartum. The coun^ was conquered by the Funj (f.t>,), a 
negroid people who aubsequently became Mahommedan and 
compelled the Beja to adopt that religion. Until the invasion 
of the Egyptians, under Ismail, son of Mehemet Ali (1820), the 
Funj remained in possession. 

All iJje Beja are now Mahommedans, but generally only so in 
name, though some of the tribes enthusiastically fought for 
Mahdtsm (1883-99). As a race the Beja are Temarkable for 
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physical beauty, with a colour more red than black, and of a 
distinctly Caucasic type of face. 'The chiefs are, as a rule, of mudi 
fairer complexion than the tribesmen. In spite of their dium to 
Arab origin, the tribes have preserved many negro customs in 
the matter of costume and scarring the body. Their hair-dressii^ 
is very characteristic. The hair, worn thick as a protection 
against the sun, is parted in a drde round the head on a level 
with the eyes, above which the hair, saturated with mutton fat 
or butter, is trained straight up like a 'mop, with separate tufts 
at sides and back. Most of the tribes are nomadic shepherds, 
driving their cattle from pasture to pasture; some few are 
occupied in agriculture. 

They are polygynous, but, unlike the Arabs, great independ¬ 
ence is granted their women. Among most of the Beja peoples 
the wife can return to her mother’s tent whenever she likes, and 
after a birth of a child she can repudiate the husband, who must 
make a present to be re-accepted. Cases are said to have occurred 
where the woman has thus obtained all her husband’s possessions. 
The whole social position of the Beja women points, in^d, to 
an earlier matriarchal system. Among some of the tribes the 
custom of the “ fourth day free ’’ is observed, by which the 
women are only considered married for so many days a week, 
forming what liaisons they please on the odd day. The chief 
Beja tribes are the Ababda, Bisharin, Hadendoa, Beni-Amer, 
Amarar, Shukria, Hallenga and Hamran, 

BEJA (probably the ancient Pax Jtdia), the capital of an 
administrative district formerly included in the province of 
Alemtejo, Portugal; situated 9,s m. S.S.E. of Lisbon by 
the Lisbon-Faro railway, and at the head of a branch line 
to Pias e Orada (sS.s.s), 26 m. E. Pop. (1900) 8885. Beja is 
an episcopal city, built on an isolated hill, and partly enclosed 
by walls of Roman origin; on the south it has a fine Roman 
gateway. Its cathedral is modem, but the citadel, with its 
beautiful Gothic tower of white marble, was founded by King 
Diniz (1279-132,1;). The city is surrounded by far-reaching 
plains, known as the Campo dc Beja, and devoted partly to the 
cultivation of grain and fruit, partly to the breeding of cattle 
and pigs; copper, iron and manganese are also mined to a 
small extent, and Beja is the central market for all these products. 
Cloth, potteiy and olive oil are manufactured in the city. 

The administrative district of Beja, the latest and most 
thinly-populated district in Portugal, coincides with the southern 
part of Alemtejo (?.».); pop. (1900) 163,612 ; area, 3958 sq. m.; 
41-3 inhabitants per sq. m. 

BEJAN (Fr. bijaune, from bee jaune, “ yellow beak,” in allusion 
to unfledged birds; the equivalent to Ger. Gelbschnabel, Fr. 
Uanc-bee, a greenhorn), a term for freshmen, or undergraduates 
of the first year, in the Scottish universities. The phrase was 
introduced from the French universities, where the levying of 
bejaunium “ footing-money ’’ had been prohibited by the statutes 
of the university of Orleans in 1365 and by those of Toulouse in 
1401. In 1493 the election of an Abbas Bejanonm (Abbot of the 
Freshmen) was forbidden in the university of Paris. In the 
German and Austrian universities the freshman was called beanus. 
In Germany the freshman was anciently called a Pennal (from 
Med. Lat pesmale, a box for pens), in allusion to the fact that the 
newly-arrived student had to carry such for the older pupils. 
Afterwards Fuchs (fox) was substituted for Pennal, and tl«n 
Goldfuehs, because he is supposed still to have a few gold coins 
from home. 

BtJART, the name of several French actors, children of 
Marie Herv^ and Joseph B^jart (d. 1643), the holifcr of a small 
government post. The family—l^here were eleven children— 
was very poor and lived in the Marais, then the theataical 
qoarterof Paris. Oneofthesons, Joseph BijAaT(c. 1617-16.S9), 
was a strolling player and later a member of Holiiie’s fot 
company (I’lllustre Th 48 tre), accompanied him in his theatrical 
wanderi'ngB, and was with him when be returned permanently 
to Paris, dying soon after. He created the of LAUe in 
V&tourdie, and Eraste in Le Dipit ameureux. His brother Loua 
BijAWT (f. 1630-1678) was also in Moliire’s company during 
the last years of its travels. He created many parts in his 
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brothtf-in-law’s plays—Val^e in Lt Dipit ammtreux, Dubois in 
L0 MlsanArope, Alcantor in Le Marmge forti, and Don Luis in 
Le Fe$tin de Pierre—wA was an actor of varied talents. In 
consequence of a wound received when interferii^ in a street 
brawl, he became lame and retired with a pension—the first 
ever granted by the company to a comedian—in 1670. 

The more famous members of the family were two sisters. 

Maokumn£ BijAKT (1618-1673) was at the bead of the 
travelling company to which her sister Geneviive (1631-1675)— 
who played as Mile Hervf'—and her brothers belonged, before 
they joined Moliire in forming ITllustre Th^&tre (1^3). Witli 
Molidre she remained until her death on the 17th of February 
1672. She had hud an illegitimate daughter (1638) by an 
Italian count, and her conduct on her early travels had not 
been exemplary, but whatever her private relations with Moliirc 
may have been, however acrimonious and violent her temper, 
she and her family remained faithful to his fortunes. She was 
a tall, handsome blonde, and an excellent actre,ss, particularly 
in soubrette parts, a numlier of which Moli^re wrote for her. 
Among her creations were Marotte in Les Pricteuses ridicules, 
Li.sette in L'^cale des maris, Dorinc in Tartuffe. 

Her sister, Akmanuk Gr^sinde Glaire Elizabeth H^jakt 
(1645-1700), seems first to have joined the company at Lyons in 
1653. Molidre directed her education and .she grew up under his 
eye. In 1662, he being then forty and she seventeen, they were 
married. Neither was happy ; the wife was a flirt, the husband 
jealous. On the strength of a scurrilous anonymous pamphlet. 
La Fameuse Comidtenne, <m histoire de la Guerin (1688), her 
character has been held perhaps unduly low. She was certainly 
guilty of indifference and ingratitude, possibly of infidelity ; 
they separated after the birth of a daughter in 1665 and met only 
at the theatre until 1671. But the charm and grace which 
fascinated others, Moliire too could not resist, and they were 
reconciled. Her portrait is given in a well-known scene (Act iii., 
sc. 9) in U Bourgeois gentilhomme. Mme MoliAre's &st appear¬ 
ance on the stage was in 1663, as ftlise in the Critique de I'ecole des 
femmes. She was out of the cast for a short time in 1664, when 
she bore Moliire a son—Louis XIV. and Henrietta of England 
spmding sponsors. But in the spring, beginning with tlie fetes 
given at Versailles by the king to Anne of A’cstria and Maria 
Theresa, she started her long list of important roles. She was at 
her best as Gelimine—really her own highly-finished portrait— 
in Le Misanthrope, and hardly less admirable as Angilique in 
Le MalaJe imaginaire. She was the Elmirc at tlie first performance 
of Tartuffe, and the Lucile of Le Bourgeois gentilhomme. .'ll! 
these parts were written by her husband to display her talents 
to the best advantage and she made themost of her opportunities. 
The death of Moliire, the secession of Baron and several other 
actors, the rivalry of the H6tel dc Bourgogne and the develop¬ 
ment of the Palais Royal, by royal patent, into the home of 
French opera, brought matters to a crisis with the comidiens du 
roi. Well advised by La Grange (Gharles Varlet, 1630-1693), 
Armande leaiied the i'hiatre Guinigaud, and by royal ordinance 
the residue of her company were combined with the players from 
the Thiatre du Marais, the fortunes of which were at low ebb. 
The combination, known as the troupe du roi, at first was un¬ 
fortunate, but in 1679 they secured Mile du (lliampmeslc, later 
absorbed tlw company of the Hfitel de Bourge^ne, and in 1680 
the Gomedie Franoaise was born. Mme Moliire in 1677 had 
married Eustiicbe IVamjois Guerin (1636 1728), an actor, and 
by him she had one son (1678-1708). Shecontinued hersucceascs 
at the theatre until she retired in 1694, and .she died on the 30th 
of November 1700. , 

BBK, ANTOitY (d. 1311), bishop of Durham, belonged to a 
Lincolnshire family, and, having entered the church, received 
Mveral benefices and soon attracted the attention of inward I., 
who secured liis election at bishop of Durham in 1283. When, 
^tor the death of King Alexander III. in 1285, Fxiward interfered 
in the affairs of Scotland, he employed Bek on this business, and 
in 1394 he sent him on a diplomatic errand to the German king, 
Adol^ of Nassau, Taking part in Edward's campaigns in 
Scutland, the bishop inceived the surrender of John de Baliol at 
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Brechin in 1296, Md led one division of the English army at the 
battle of Falkirk in 1298. Soon after his return to England he 
became involved in a quarrel with Rkhard de Hoton, prior of 
Durham. Deposed and excommunicated by Bek, the prior 
secured the king’s support; but the bishop, against whom other 
complaints were preferred, refused to give way, and by his 
obstinacy incurred the lasting enmity of Edward. In 1302, in 
obedience to the command of Pope Boniface VIII., he visited 
Rome on this matter, and during bis absence the king seized and 
administered his lands, which, however, he recovered when he 
returned and submitted to Edward. He continued, however, 
to pursue Richard with unrelenting hostility, and was in his turn 
seriously harassed by the king, Having been restored to tlie 
royal favour by Edward II. who made him lord of the Isle of Man, 
the bishop died at Eltham on the 3rd of March 1311. A man of 
great coui^e and energy, chaste and generous, Bek was remark¬ 
able for his haughtiness and ostentation. Both as a bishop and 
as a private individual he was very wealthy, and his household 
and retinue were among the most magnificent in the land. He 
was a soldier and a hunter rather than a bishop, and built castles 
at Eltham and elsewhere. 

Bek’s elder brother, Thomas Bek (d. 1293), bishop of St 
David’s, was a trusted servant of Edward I. He obtained many 
important and wealthy ecclesiastical positions, was made 
treasurer of England in 1279, a«d became bishop of St David’s 
in 1280. He was a benefactor to his diocese and died on the 
i2th of May 1293. 

Another Thomas Bek (1282-1347), who wa.s bishop of Lincoln 
from 1341 until his death on the 2nd of February 1347, was a 
memlier of the same family. 

Antony Bek must not be confused with his kinsman and name¬ 
sake, Antony Bek (1279-1343), who was chancellor and dean 
of Lincoln cathedral, and became bishop of Norwich after a 
disputed election in 1337. He was a quarrelsome man, and after 
a stormy episcopate, died on the igtli of Decemlier 1343. 

See Rolxirt of Graystancs, fitsioria de statu ecclesiae Dunelmensis, 
edited by J. Raine in Ju.s flisioriae Dunelmensis stripioves (Dmdon, 
1839); W, Hutchinson, History of Durham (Newcastle, 1785 1794); 
J-. L. Low, Diocesan History of Durham (I.onflon. 1881); and M. 
Creiahton in the Dictionary of National Bioetaphy, vol. iv. (London, 
1885). 

BEKE, OHAHLM TIDS'TOKE (1800-1874), English traveller, 
gec^rapher and Biblical critic, was bom in Stepney, Middlesex, 
on the joth of October 1800. His father was a merchant in 
London, and Beke engaged for a few years in mercantile pursuits, 
lie afterwards studied law at Lincoln‘.s Inn, and for a time 
jiractised at the bar, but finally devoted himself to the study 
of liistorical, geographical and ethnograpliical subjects. The 
first-fruits of his researches appeared in his work entitled Origines 
lUblicac, or Researches in Primeval History, published in 1834. 
An attempt to reconstruct the early history of the human race 
from geological data, it raised a storm of opposition on the part 
of defenders of the traditional readings of the book of Genesis ; 
but in recognition of the value of the work the university of 
Tubingen conferred upon him the degree of Ph.D. For about 
two years (1837-1838) Beke held the post of acting British consul 
in &xony. From that time till his death his attention was 
largely given to gec^raphical studies, diicfiy of the Nile volley. 
Aided by private friends, he visited Abyssinia in connexion with 
the mission to Shoa sent by the Indian government under the 
leadership of Major (afterwards Sir) William Cornwallis Harris, 
and explored Gojara and more southern regions up to that time 
unknown to Europeans. Among other achievements, Beke 
was the first to determine, with any approach to scientific 
accuracy, the course of the Abai (Blue Nile). The valuable 
results of this journey, which occupied him from 1840 to 1843, 
he gave to the world in a number of papers in scientific publica¬ 
tions, chiefly in the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 
On his return to London, Beke re-engaged in commerce, but 
devoted all his leisure to geographical ai^ kindred studies. In 
1848 he planned an ex^ition from the mainland apposite 
Zanzibar to discover the sources of the NBe. A start was made, 
but the expedition aoemnpUshed little.' Beke’s bdief that the 
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White Nile was the main stream was, however, shown to be 
accurate by subsequent exploration. In 11156 he endeavoured, 
unsuccessfully, to establish commercial relations with Abyssinia 
through Massawa. In i86i-i86a he and his wife travelled in 
Syria and Valestine, and went to Egypt with the object of pro¬ 
moting trade with Central Africa and the growth of cotton in 
the Sudan. In 1865 he again went to Abyssinia, for the purpose 
of obtaining from King Theodore the release of the British 
captives. On learning that the captives had been released, Beke 
turned Itack, but Theodore afterwards re-arrested the party. To 
the military expedition sent to effect their release Beko furnished 
much valuable information, and his various services to the 
government and to geographical research were acknowledged by 
the award of £500 in 1868 by the secretary for India, and by the 
grant of a civil list pension of £100 in 1870. In his seventy- 
fourth year he undertook a journey to Egypt for the purpo.se of 
determining the real position of Mount Sinai. He conceived 
that it was on the eastern side of the Gulf of Akaba, and his 
journey coninnccd him that his view was right. It has not, 
however, commended itself to general acceptance. Beke died 
at Bromley, in Kent, on the 31st of July 1874. 

Beke’s writings are very numerous. Among tlic more im¬ 
portant, besides those already named, are: An Essay an the 
Nile and its Trihutaries (1847), The Sources of the Nile (i860), 
and The British Captives in Abyssinia (1865). He was a fellow 
of the Royal Geographical Society, and for his contributions to 
the knowledge of Abyssinia received its gold medal, and also 
that of the Geographical Society of France. As a result of a 
controversy over the statements of another Abyssinian explorer, 
Antoine Abliadie, Beke returned the medal awarded him by the 
French Society. 

Sec Summary <>/ the late Dr Beke's published works and . . , public 
services, by his widow (Tunbridge Wells, 187O). 

B^KfiSeSABA, a market-town of Hungary, 123 m. S.E. 
of Budapest by rail. Pop. (1900) 37,108, mostly Slovaks and 
Lutherans, who form the largest Lutheran community in 
Hungaiy. The town is situated near the White Khros, with 
which it is connected by a canal, and is an important railway- 
junction in central Hungary. Bekfeesaba po.ssesses several 
large milling establishments, while the weaving of hemp and the 
prt^uction of hemp-linen is largely pursued as a home industry. 
The town carries on an active trade in cereals, wines and cattle. 

BEKKER, AUGUST IMMANUEL (1785-1871), German 
philologist and critic, was bom on the 21st of May 1785. He 
completed his classical education at the university of Halle 
under F. A. Wolf, who considered him as his most promising 
pupil. In 1810 he was appointed professor of philosophy in the 
university of Berlin. For several years, between 1810 and 1821, 
he travelled in France, Italy, England and parts of Germany, 
examining classical manuscripts and gathering materials for Ms 
great editorial labours. He died at Berlin on the 7th of June 
1871. Some detached fruits of his researches were given in the 
Anecdota Graeca, 1814-1821 ; but the full result of Ms unwearied 
industry and ability is to be found in the enormous array of 
classical authors edited by him. Anything like a complete list 
of his works would occupy too much space, but it may be said 
that his industry extended to nearly the whole of Greek-literature 
with the exception of the tragedians and lyric poets. His best 
known editions are : Plato (1816-1823), Omtores Attici (1823- 
1824), Aristotle (1831-1836), Aristophanes (1829), and twenty- 
five volumes of the Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Byzimtinae. 
The only Ia.tni authors edited by Mm were Livy (1829-1830) 
and Tacitus (1831^. Bekker confined himself entirely to textual 
recension and crittcism, in which he relied solely upon the MSS., 
and contributed littie to the extension of general scholarsMp. 

See Sauppe, Zur Erimerung an Meineke und Bekker (1872); 
Haupt. " Gediicibtniande auf UeinelKi und Bekker." in his Oputcrua, 
iii.: & 1 . Bekker. *' Zur Erinnerung an meinen Vater,’' in the 
Prenssis^res Jeduihuch, xxix. 

BSKKBB, BALTHASAR (1634-1698), Dutch divine, was bom 
in Friesland in 1634, and educated at Groningen, under Jacob 
Alting, and at Franeker. He was pastor at Franeker, and from 


1679, at Amsterdam. An enthusiastic disciple of Descartes, he 
wrote several works in philosophy and theology, which by then- 
freedom of thought aroused considerable hostility. His best 
known work was Die Belaeverde WereU (1691), or The World 
Bewitched (1695 ; one volume of an English translation from a 
French copy), in wMch he examined critically the phenomena 
generally ascribed to spiritual agency, and attacked the belief 
in sorcery and " possession ” by the devil, whose very existence 
he questioned. The book is interesting as an early study in 
comparative religion, but its publication in 1692 led to Beikker’s 
deposition from the ministry. He died at Amsterdam. 

BEKKER (or Woi.ff), ELIZABETH (1738-1804), Dutch 
novelist, wa^ married to Adrian Wolff, a Reformed clergyman, 
but is always known under her maiden name. After the death 
of her husband in 1777, she resided for some time in France, 
with her close friend, Agatha Deken. She was exposed to some of 
the dangers of the French Revolution, and, it is said, escaped 
the guillotine only by her great presence of mind. In 1795 she 
returned to Holland, and resided at the Hague till her death. 
Her novels were written in conjunction with Agatha Deken, 
and it is somewhat difficult to determine the exact qualities 
contributed by each. The Historie van William Levend (1785!, 
Historie van Sara Burgerhart (1790), Abraham Blankaart (1787), 
Cornelie Wildschui (1793-1796), were extremely popular. 

BEL, the name of a chief deity in Babylonian religion, the 
counterpart of the Phoenician Baal (q.v.) ideograpMcally written 
as En-lil. Since Bel signifies the “ lord ” or “ master ” par 
excellence, it is, therefore, a title rather than a genuine name, 
and must have been given to a deity who had acquired a position 
at the head of a pantheon. The real name is accordingly to be 
sought in En-lil, of which the first element again has the force of 
“ lord ” and the second presumably “ might,” “ power,” and 
the like, though this" cannot he. regarded as certain. En-lil is 
associated with the ancient city of Nippur, and since En-lil with 
the determinative for “ land ” or “ district ” is a common 
method of writing the name of the city, it follows, apart from 
other evidence, that En-lil was originally the patron deity of 
Nippur. At a very early period—prior to 3000 B.c.—Nippur had 
become the centre of a political district of considerable extent, 
and it is to this early period that the designation of En-lil a.s 
Bel or “ the lord ” reverts. Inscriptions found at Nippur, where 
extensive excavations were earned on during 1888-1900 by 
Messrs Peters and Haynes, under the auspices of the University 
of Pennsylvania, show that Bel of Nippur was in fact regarded 
as the head of an extensive pantheon. Among the titles accorded 
to him arc “ king of lands,” " king of heaven and earth ” and 
“ father of the gods.” HLs chief temple at Nippur was known 
as E-Kur, signifying “ mountain house,” and such was the 
sanctity acquired by this edifice that Babylonian and Assyrian 
rulers, down to the latest days, vied with one another in em¬ 
bellishing and restoring Bel’s seat of worship, and the name 
itself became the designation of a temple in general. Grouped 
around the main sanctuary there arose temples and chapels to 
the gods and goddesses who formed his court, so that E-Kur 
became the name for an entire sacred precinct in the city of 
Nippur. The name “ mountain house ” suggests a lofty structure 
and was perhaps the designation originally of the staged toweir at 
Nippur, built in imitation of a mountain, with the sacred shrine of 
the god on the top. The tower, however, also had its spei^ 
designation of “ Im-Khar-sag,” the elements of which, signifying 
“ storm ” and “ mountain," confirm the conclusion drawn from 
other evidence that En-lil was originally a storm-god having 
Ms seat on the top of a mountain Since the Euphrates vall^ 
has no mountains, En-lil would appear to be a god whose wonbip 
was carried into Babylonia by a wave of migration from a 
mountainous country—^in all probability from Elam to the east 

When, with the ^itical rise of Babylon as the centre of a 
great empire, Nippur yielded its prerogatives to the city over 
wMch Maiduk presid^, the attributes and the titles of En-lil 
were transferred to Marduk, who becomes the “ lord ” or Bel 
of later days. The older Bksl did not, however, entirely lose his 
stmiding. Nippur continued to be a sacred dity after it ceased 
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to have any considerable politick importance, while in addition 
the rise of the doctrine of a triad of gods symbolizing the three 
divisions—heavens, earth and water—assured to Bel, to whom 
the earth was assigned as his province, his place in the religious 
system. The disassociation from his local origin involved in 
Ais doctrine of the triad gave to Bel a rank independent of 
pt^tical changes, and we, accordingly, find Bel as a factor in the 
religion of Babylonia and Assyria to the latest days. It was 
no doubt owing to his position as the second figure of the triad 
that enabled him to survive the political eclipse of Nippur and 
made his sanctuary a place of pilgrimage to which As.syrian 
kings down to the clays of Assur-bani-pal paid their homage 
equally with Babylonian rulers. , 

Sc!(‘ also Bei.IT and Baal. For the ajwcryphal liook of the Bible, 
lid and the Pragon, set- Danikl : Additions to Daniel. (M. JA.) 

BELA III. (d. 119C), king of Hungary, was the second son of 
King Gfaa II. Educated at the Byzantine ecmrt, where be had 
been compelled to .seek refuge, he was fortunate enough to win 
the friendship of the brilliant emperor Manuel who, before the 
birth of his own son Alexius, intended to make Bela his successor 
and betrothed him to his daughter. Subsequently, however, 
he married the handsome and promising youth to Agnes of 
ChfitiHon, ducliess of AntkH:h, and in 1173 placed him, by force 
of arms, on the Hungarian throne, first expelling Bela’s younger 
brother G6za,who was supported by the Catholic party. Initiated 
from childhood in all the arts of diplomacy at what was then the 
focus of civilization, and as much a warrior by nature as his 
imperial kinsman Manuel, Bela showed himself from the first 
fully equal to all the difficulties of his peculiar position. He began 
by adopting Catholicism and boldly seeking the assistance of 
Rome. He then made what had hitherto been an elective a 
hereditary throne by crowning his infant son Emerich his 
successor. In the beginning of his reign he adopted a prudent 
policy of amity witlr his two most powerful neighbours, the 
emperors of the East and West, hut the death of Manuel in 1180 
gave Hungary once more a free hand in the affairs of the Balkan 
Peninsula, her natural sphere of influence. The attempt to 
recover Dalmatia, whicl) involved Bela in two bloody wars with 
Venice (ii8i-<SS and 1190-01), was only partially successful. 
But he assisted the Rascians or Serbs (sec IIitngarv: History) 
to throw off the Greek yoke and establish a native dynasty, and 
attempted to make Galicia an appanage of his younger son 
Andrew. It was in Bela’s reign that the emperor Frederick 1 ., 
in the spring of 1189, traversed Hungary with 100,000 crusaders, 
on which occasion the country was so well policed that no harm 
was dune to it and the inhabitants profited largely from their 
commerce with the German host. In his last years Bela assisted 
Uie Greek emperor Isaac II. Angclus against the Bulgarians, 
llis first wife tore Bela two sons, Emcrich and Andrew. On her 
death he married Margaret of France, sister of King Philip 
Augustus. Bela was in every sense of the word a great statesman, 
and his court was accounted one of the most brilliant in Europe. 

For an account of his internal reforms sec Hungary. ThouRli 
the ]ioet Ede Szigligeti has inimortalixed his memory in the play 
Bela til., we have no historical monograph of him, but in ignaez 
iVcsidy, History of the Hungarian Realm (Hung.), i. z (Biidtmest, 
1903), there i» an cxceUeiit account of his reign. (R. N. B.) 

BELA IV. (iaoh-1270), king of Hungary, was the son of 
Andrew 11 ., whom he succeeded in 1*35. During his father’s 
lifetime he had greatly distinguished himself by his administra¬ 
tion of Transylvania, then a wilderness, which, with incredible 
patience and energy, he colonized and christianized. He repaired 
as far us possible the ruinous effects of his lather’s wastefulness, 
but on his accession found ei^rything in the utmost confusion, 
“ the great lords,” to cite the old chronicler Rogerius (c. iaa3- 
1266), “ having so greatly enriched themselves that the king 
was brought to nr.ught.” The whole land was full of violence, 
the very bishops storming rich monasteries at the head of armed 
retainers. Bela resolutely put down all disorder. He increased 
the dignity of the crown by introducing a stricter court etiquette, 
and its wealth by recovering those of the royal domains which 
the magnates had appropriated during the Rubles of the last 
reign. The pope, natumlly on the side of order, staunchly 
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supported this regenerator of the realm, and in his own brother 
Coloman, who administered the district of the Drave, Bela also 
found a loyal and intelligent co-operator. He also largely 
employed Jews and IshmaeTites,^ the financial specialists of the 
day, whom he rewarded with lands and titles. The salient event 
of Bela’s reign was the terrible Tatar invasion which reduced 
three-quarters of Hungary to ashes. The terror of their name 
had long preceded them, and Bela, in 1235 or 1236, sent the 
Dominican monk Julian, by way of Constantinople, to Russia, to 
ctJIect information about them from the “ ancient Magyars ” 
settled there, possibly the Volgan Bulgarians. He returned to 
Hungary with the tidings that the 'Tatars contemplated the 
immediate conquest of Europe. Bela did his utmost to place his 
kingdom in a state of defence, and appealed betimes to the 
pope, the duke of Austria and the emperor for assistance; but 
in February and March 1241 the Tatars burst through the 
Carpathian pas.ses ; in April Bela himself, after a gallant stand, 
was routed on the banks of the Sajo and fled to the islands of 
Dalmatia; and for the next twelve months the kingdom of 
Hungary’ was merely a geographical expression. The last twenty- 
eight years of Bela’s reign were mainly devoted to the recon¬ 
struction of his realm, which he accomplished with a single- 
minded thoroughness which has covered his name with glory. 
(See Hungarv : History.) 

Perhaps the most difficult, part of his task was the recovery of 
the western portions of the kingdom (which had suffered least) 
from the hands of Frederick of Austria, who had seized them as 
the price of assistance which had been promised but never given. 
First Bela solicited the aid of the pope, but was compelled finally 
to resort to arms, and crossing the Leitha on the 15th of June 
1246, routed Frederick, who was seriously wounded and trampled 
to death by his own horsemen. With 1 ^ was extinguished the 
male line of the house of Habenherg. In the south Bela was less 
successful. In 1243 he was obliged to cede to Venice, Zara, a 
perpetual apple of discord between the two states ; but he 
kept his hold upon Spalato and his other Dalmatian possessions, 
and his wise fKjlicy of religious tolerance in Bosnia enabled 
Hungary to rule that province peaceably for many years. The 
new Servian kingdom of the Nemanides, on tlie other hand, gave 
him much trouble and was the occasion of many bloody wars. 
In 1261 the Tatars under Nogai Khan invaded Hungary for the 
second time, but were defeated by Bela and lost 50,000 men. 
Bela reached the apogee of his political greatness in 1264 when, 
shortly after his crushing defeat of the Servian king, Stephen 
Urosh, he entertained at his court, at Kalocsa, the ambassadors 
of the newly restored Greek emperor, of the kings of France, 
Bulgaria and Bohemia and three Tatar mirsas. For a time 
Bela was equally fortunate in the north-west, where the ambitious 
and enterprising Pfemyslidae had erected a new Bohemian 
empire which absorbed the territories of the old Babenhergers 
and was very menacing to Hungary. With Ottakar II. in 
particular, Bela was almost constantly at war for the possession 
of Styria, which ultimately fell to the Bohemians. The last years 
of Bela’s life were embittered by the ingratitude of his son 
Stephen, who rebelled continuously against his father and 
ultimately compelled him to divide the kingdom with him, the 
younger prince setting up a capital of his own at Sorospatak, and 
following a foreign policy directly contrary to that of his father. 
Bela died on the 3rd of May 1270 in his sixty-fourth year. With 
the people at large he was popular to the last; his services to 
his country had been inestimable. He married, while still 
crown-prince, Maria, daughter of the Nicaean emperor, Theodore 
Lascaris, whom his own fatlier brought home with him from his 
crusade. She bore him, besides his two sons Stephen and Bela, 
seven daughters, of whom St Margaret was the most famous. 

No special monosraph for the whole reign exists. For the Tatar 
invasion see the contemporary Rogerius, Epistolae super destruatoue 
Regni Hungariae per Tartaros facta (Buibpest. 1885). ' A vivid but 
somewhat chauvinistic history of Bela's reign will lie found in 
AesAdy’s History of the Hungarian Realm (Hung.), i. 2 jBkdapest, 
1903). __ 

• Mahommedan itinerant diapmen.-irom the Volga. 
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BELA, Las lixLA, or Lus Beyla, situated in 27' 30' K. 
lat. and 66° 45' 0" E, long., 350 ft. above sea level, capital of the 
small independent state, of Las Bela to the south of Kalat 
(Baluchistan), ruled by the Jam (or Cham), who occupies the 
position of a protected chief under the British Raj. To the east 
lies Sind, and to the west MakrSn, and from time immemorial 
the great trading route between Sind and Persia has passed 
through Las Bela. The area of Las Bek is 6357 sq, m., and its 
population in 1901 was 56,109, of which 54,040 were Mussulmans. 
The low-l)ang, alluvial, hot and malarial pkins of Las Bela, 
occupying about 6000 sq. m. on the north-east comer of the 
Arabian Sea, are highly irrigated and fertile—-two rivers from 
the north, the Pur&li and the Kud, uniring to provide a plentiful 
water supply. The bay of Sonmiani once extended over most 
of these pkins, where the PurUli delta is now growing with 
measurable strides. The hill ranges to the east, parting the 
plains from Sind (generally known locally as the Mor and the 
Kirthar), between which Ues the long narrow line of the Hah 
valley, strike nearly north and south, diminislung in height as 
they approach the sea and allowing of a route skirting the coast 
between Karachi and Bek. To the west they arc broken into 
an infinity of minor ridges massing themselves in parallel forma¬ 
tion with a strike which curves from soutli to west till they 
form the coast barrier of Makran. The Perskn route from 
Indk, curving somewhat to the north, traverses this waste of 
barren ridges almost at right angles, but on dropping into the 
Kolwah valley its difhrulty ceases. It then becomes an open 
road to Kej and Persia, with an easy gradient. This was un¬ 
doubtedly one of the greatest trade routes of the medieval days 
of Arab ascendancy in Sind, and it is to this route that Bela 
owes a place in history which its modern appearance and dimen¬ 
sions hardly seem to j ustify. Bek is itself rather prettily situated 
on a rocky site above the banks of the Pvirali. About four miles 
to the .south arc the well-kept gardens which surround the tomb 
of Sir Robert Sandeman; which is proliably destined to become 
a “ siarat,” or place of pilgrimage, of even greater sanctity than 
that of General Jacob at Jacobabad. The popuktion of the 
town numbers about 5000. The Jam’s retinue consists of about 
300 infantry, 50 cavalry, and 4 guns. Liability to assist on active 
service is the only acknowledgment of the surcrainty which is 
paid by the Jam to the Khan of Kalat. The Jam, Mir Kamal 
Khan, succeeded his father, Sir Mir Khan, in 1895, and was 
fomially invested with powers in 1903. 

From very early rimes this remote comer of Baluchistan has 
held a distinct place in history. There are traces of ancient Arab 
(possibly Himyaritic) occupation to be found in certain stone 
ruins at Gondakeha on the Kud river, to m. to the north-west of 
Bek, whilst the Greek name “ Arabis ” for the Purali is itself 
indicative of an early prehistoric connexion with races of Asiatic 
Ethiopians referred to by Herodotus. On the coast, near the 
village of Sonmiani (a station of the Indo-Perskn telegraph line) 
may be traced the indentation which once formed the bay of 
Morontobara, noted in the voyage of Nearchus ; and it was on the 
borders of Makrhn that the Turanian town of Rhambakk was 
situated, which was once the centre of the trade in “ bdellium.” 
In the 7th century a.v. Las Bela was governed by a Buddhist 
priest, at which time all the province of Gandava was Buddhist, 
and Sind was ruled by the Brahman, Chach. Buddhist caves are 
to be found excavated in the conglomerate cliffs near Gondakeha, 
at a place called Gondrftni, or Shahr-i-Rogan. With the influx of 
Araljs into MakrSn, Bek, under the name of Armel (or Armahel), 
rose to importance as a link in the great chain of trading towns 
between Persia and Sind ; and then there existed in the delta such 
places as Yusli (near the modem Uthal) and Kambali (which may 
possibly be recognized in the ruins at Khturokot), and many 
smaller towns, each of which possessed its citadel, its caravanserai 
and bazaar, which are not only recorded but actually mapped by 
one of the medieval Arab geographers, Ibn Haukal. It is prol^ 
able that Kark Pir, ti m. to the east of the modem city, repre¬ 
sents the site of the Annabel which was destroyed by Mabommed 
Kasim in bis victorious march to Sind in 710. There is another 
old site 5 m. to the west of the modem town. The ruins at 


Kark Pir, like th(»e of Tijarra Pir and Khairokot, contain Arab 
pottery, seals, and other medieval relics. The Lumris, or Lasis, 
who originate the name Las as a prefix to that of Bek, are the 
domitkant tribe in the province. They ate comparatively recent 
arrivals who displaced the earlier Tajik and Bn^ui occupants. 
It is probable that this influx of Rajput popuktion was coincident 
with the displacement of the Arab dynasties in Sind by the 
Mahommedan Rajputs in the i ith century a.d. Some authorities 
connect the Lumris with the Sumras. 

There arc no published accounts of Bela, excepting those' of the 
Indian government reports and gazetteers. This article is compiled 
from unpublished notes by the author and by Mr Wainwtuht, 
of the Indian Survey department. (T. H. H.*) 

BELA, a town of British India, administrative headquarters 
of the Partabgarh district of the United Provinces, with a 
railway station 80 m. from Benares. Pop. (1901) 8041. It 
adjoins the village of Partabgarh proper, and the civil statitm 
sometimes known as Andrewganj. Bela, which was founded 
in 1802 as a cantonment, became a district headquarters after 
the mutiny. It has trade in agricultural produce. There is a 
well-known hospital for women here. 

BELAY (from the same O. Eng. origin as “ ky ” ; cf. Dutch 
belcggen), a nautical term for making ropes {a.st round a pin. In 
earlier days the word was synonymous with “ waylay ” or 
” surround.” 

BELCHER, SIR EDWARD (1799-1877), British naval officer, 
entered the navy in 1812. In 1825 he accompanied Frederick 
Willkm Beechey’s expedition to the Pacific and Bering Strait, 
as a surveyor. He subsequently commanded a surveying sliip 
on the north and west coasts of Africa and in the British seas, 
and in 1836 took up the work which Beechey left unfinished on 
the Pacific coast of South America. This was on board the 
“ Sulphur,” which was ordered to return to England in 1839 by 
the Trans-Pacific route. Belcher made various observations 
at a numlicr of islands which he visited, was delayed by being 
despatched to take part in the war in China in 1840-1841,'and 
reached home only in 1842. In 1843 knighted, and was 

now engaged in the “ Samarang,” in surveying work in the East 
Indies, the Philippines, &c., until 1847. In 1852 he was given 
command of the government Arctic expedition in search of Sir 
John Franklin. This was unsuccessful; Belcher’s inability 
to render himself popular with his subordinates was peculiarly 
unfortunate in an Arctic voyage, and he was not wholly suited 
to command vessels among ice. This was his last active service, 
but he became K.C.B. in 1867 and an admiral in 1872. He 
published a Treatise on Nautical Surveying (1835), Narrative 
of a Voyage round the World performed in H.M.S. “Sulphur" 
(1843), Narrative of the Voyage of HM.S. “ Samarang" 
during (1848; the Zoology of the Voyage was separately 

dealt with by some of his colleagues, 1850), and The Last of the 
Arctic Voyages (1855); besidc.s minor works, including a novel, 
Horatio Howard Brenion (1856), a story of the navy. He died 
in London on the i8th of March 1877. 

BELDAM (like “ belsire,” grandfather, from the Fr. bel, good, 
expressing relationship; cf. the Fr. belle-mere, mother-in-kw, 
and dame, in Eng. form “ dam,” mother), strictly a grandmother 
or remote ancestress, and so an old woman; generally used 
contemptuously as meaning an old hag. 

BELESME, ROBERT OF (fl. noo), earl of Shrewsbury. 
From his mother Mabel Talvas he inherited the fief of Belesme, 
and from his father, the Conqueror’s companion, that of Shrews¬ 
bury. Both were march-fiefs, the one guarding Normandy from 
Maine, and the other England fmtn the Welsh; consequently 
their lord was peculkrly powerful and independent. Robert is 
the typical feudal noble of the time, circumspect and politic, 
persuasive and eloquent, impetuous and daring in battle, and 
an aUe military en^eer; in person, tall and strong; greedy 
for land, an oppressor of the weak, a systematic rebel and traitor, 
and sa-vageiy cruel He first appears as a of Robert's 

rebellion against the Conqueror (1077); then os an accompiioe 
in the Engbsh conspiracy of 10S8 against Rufus. Later he served 
Rufus in Normandy, and was allowed to succeed his brother Hugh 
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in lAie earldom of Shrewsbory (1098). But at the height of his 
power, he revolted against Henry 1 . (iios). He was banished 
and deprived of his English estate; for some time after he 
remained at large in Nonnuidy, defying the authority of Robert 
and Henry alike. He betrayed Robert’s cause at Tinchebrai ; 
but in 1112 was imprisoned for life by Henry 1 . 

S<-e E. A. Freeman's H'iUiam I/ufus and his Norman Conquest, 
voi. iv.; and J. M. LappenlxTK's History of Lnglani under the 
Norman Kings, trans. B. Thorpi' (1857). 

BELFAST, a city, county and parliamentary borough, the 
capital of the province of Ulster, and county town of county 
Antrim, Ireland. Pop. fiooi) 349,t8o. It is a seaport of the 
first rank, situated at the entrance of the river lagan into 
Belfast Lough, i raf m. north of Dublin by rail, on the north-east 
coast of the island. It is an important railway centre, with 
terminal stations of the Great Northern, Northern Counties 
(Midland of England), and Belfast & Gounty Down railways, and 
has regular passenger communication by sea with Liverpool, 
Fleetwood, Heyshum, Glasgow, and other ports of Great Britain. 
It is built on alluvial deposit and reclaimed land, mostly not 
exceeding (\ ft, above high water mark, and was thus for a long 
period subjeet to inundation and epidemics, and only careful 
drainage rendered the .site healthy. The appearance of the city 
plainly demonstrates the modem growth of its importance, and 
evidenre is not wanting that for a considemble period architec¬ 
tural improvement was unable to keep pace with commercial 
development. Many squalid districts, however, have been im- 
priwed away to make room for new thoroughfares and liandsome 
buildings. One thoroughfare thus constructed at the close of 
the 19th century is the finest in Belfast—Royal Avenue. It 
contains, among several notable buildings, the post odice, and 
the free public library, opened in 1888 and comprising a collection 
of over .(0,000 volumes, as well as an art gallery and a museum 
of antiquities especially rich in remains of the Neolithic period. 
The architect was Mr W. H. Lynn. The magnificent city hall, 
fronf designs of Mr (afterwards Sir) Brumwell Thomas, was 
opened in iqo6. The principal streets, such as York Street, 
Donegall Street, North Street, High Street, are traversed by 
tramways. Four bridges cross the Lagan; the Queen’s Bridge 
(1844, widened in 1886) is the finest, while the Albert Bridge 
(1881)) replaces a former one which collapsed. Other principal 
public buildings, nearly all to be included in modem schemes of 
development, are the city hall, occupying the site of the old 
Linen Hall, in Donegall Square, estimated to cost £300,000 ; 
the commercial buildings (1820) in Waring Street, the custom¬ 
house and inland revenue office on Donegall Quay, the architect 
of which, as of the court-house, was Sir Charles I.anyon, and 
some of the numerous banks, especially the Ulster Bank. The 
Campbell College in the suburb of Belmont was founded in 1892 
in accordance with the will of Mr. W. |. Camplrell, a Belfast 
merchant, who left £200,000 for the building and endowment 
of a public school. Other educational establishments are 
Queen’s Utiiversify, replacing the old Queen’s College (1849) under 
the Irish Universities Act 1908; the Presbyterian and the 
Methodist Colleges, occupying neighbouring sites close to the 
extensive botanical gardens, the Royal Academical Institution, 
and the Municipal Technical Institute. In 1897 the sum of 
£100,000 was subscribed by citizens to found a hospital (1903) to 
commemorate the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria, and 
named after her. It took the place of an institution which, under 
various names, had existed since 1797. Public monuments are 
few, but include a statue of Queen Victoria (1903) and a South 
African War memorial (1905) ip front of the dty hall; the Albert 
Memotiid (1870). in the form of a clock-tower, in Queen Street; 
a monument to the same prince in High Street; a^ a statue in 
Wellington Place to Dr Henry Cooke, a prominent Presbyterian 
minister who died in 1868. The corporation controls ^e gas 
and electric and stmiltur undertakings. The water supply, under 
the control of the City and District Water Commissioners (in¬ 
corporated 1840), has its sources in the Mnume Mountains, Co. 
Down, 40 m. distant, with a service reservoir at Knockbreclmn ; 
also in the hilly district near Cartickfergus. There are several 


public parks, of which the principal are the Ormeau Park (1870), 
the Victoria, Alexandra, and Falls Road parks. T^re is a 
Theatre Royal in Arthur Square. There are also several ex¬ 
cellent clubs and societies, social, political, scientific, and sport¬ 
ing ; including among the last the famous Royal Ulster Yacht 
Qub. 

In 1899 was laid the foundation stone of the Protestant 
cathedral in Donegall Street, designed by Sir Thomas Drew 
and Mr W. H. Lynn to seat 3000 worshippers, occupying the site 
of the old St Anne’s parish church, part of the fabric of which 
the new building incorporates. The diocese is that of Down, 
Connor, and Dromore. The first portion (the nave) was conse¬ 
crated on the 2nd of June 1904. The plan is a Latin cross, the 
west front rising to a height of 105 ft., while the central tower is 
175 ft. The pulpit was formerly used in the nave of Westminster 
Abbiiy, being presented to Belfast cathedral by the dean and 
chapter of that foundation. 

Most of the older churches are classical in design, and the must 
notable are St Geoige’s, in High Street, and the Memorial church 
of Dr (k)oke in May Street. For the more modern churclies the 
Gothic style has frequently been used. Amongst these are St 
James, Antrim Road ; St Peter’s Roman Catholic chapel, with 
its Florentine spire ; Presbyterian churches in Fitzroy Avenue, 
and Elmwood Avenue, and the Methodist chapel, Carlisle Circus. 
The Presbyterians and Protestant Episcopalians each outnumber 
the Roman Catholics in Belfast, and these three are the chief 
religious divisions. 

Environs.- - The country surrounding Belfast is agreeable and 
picturesque, whether along the shores of the Lough or towards 
the girdle of hills to the west; and is well wooded and studded 
with country seats and villas. In the immediate vicinity of the 
city are several points of historic interest and natural beauty. 
The Cave Hill, though exceeded in heiglit by Mount Divis, 
Squire’s Hill, and other summits, is of greatest interest for its 
caves, in the chalk, from which early weapons and other objects 
have been recovered. The battle in 1408, which was fought along 
the base of the cliffs here between the .Savages of the Ards and 
the Irish, is desiTilied in Sir Samuel Ferguson’s “ Hibernian 
Nights Entertainment.” Here also are McArt’s Fort and other 
earthworks, and from here the importance of the physical position 
of Belfast may be appreciated to the full. At Newtonbreda, 
overlooking the Lagan, was the palace of Con O’Neill, whose sept 
was exterminated by Deputy Mountjoy in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. Belfast Lough is of great though quiet beauty ; 
and the city itself is seen at its best from its seaward approach, 
with its girdle of hills in tlie background. On the shores of the 
lough several vilhiges have grown into residential towns for the 
wealthier classes, whose work lies in the city. Of these White- 
house and W’hite Abbey are the principal on the western shore, 
and on the eastern, Holywood, which ranks practically as a 
suburb of Belfast, and, at the entrance to the lough, Bangor. 

Harbour and Trade .—The harbour and docks of Belfast are 
managed by a board of harbour commissioners, elected by the 
ratepayers and the shipowners. The outer harbour is one of the 
safest in the kingdom. By the Belfa.st Harbour Acts the com¬ 
missioners were empowered to Iwrow more than £2,500.000 in 
order to carry out several new works and improvements in the 
port. Under the powers of these acts a new channel, called the 
Victoria Channel, several miles in length, was cut about 1840 
leading in a direct line from the quays to the sea. This channd 
affords 20 ft. of water at low tide, and 28 ft. at full tide, the 
width of the channel being 300 ft. The Alexandra Dock, which 
is 852 ft. long and 31 ft. deep, was opened in 1889, and the 
extensive improvements (including the York Dock, where vessels 
carrying 10,000 tons can discharge in four to six days) have been 
effected from time to time, makmg the harbour one of the most 
commodious in the United Kingdom. The provision of • new 
graving dock adjoining the Alexandra was delayed in October 
1905 by a subsidence of the ground during its construction. 
Parliamentaty powers were obtained, to construct a graving dock 
capable d accommodating the largest class of we^ips. The 
growth and develo^ent of the shqfibuilding industry has been 
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immewe, the firm of Haiknd & Wolff bang amongst the first 
in the tiade, and some of the largest vessels in the world come 
frwn their yards. The vast increase of the foreign trade of 
Belfast marks its development, like Liverpool, as a great distri¬ 
buting port. Thechief exports ate linen, whisky, aerated waters, 
iron ore, and cattle. 

Belfast is the centre of the Irish linen industry, machinery for 
which was introduced by T. & A. Mulholland in 1830, a rapid 
extension of the industry at once resulting. It is also the head¬ 
quarters and business centre for the entire flax spinning and 
weaving industry of the country. Distilling is extensively carried 
on. Several firms are engaged in the manufacture of mineral 
waters, for which the water of the Cromac Springs is peculiarly 
adapted. Belfast also has some of the largest tobacco works 
and rope works in the world. 

Administralitm.—In conformity with the p^ng of the 
Municipal Corporations Act of 1840 the constitution of the cor¬ 
poration was made to consist of ten aldermen and thirty coun¬ 
cillors, under the style and title of “ The Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Burgesses of the Borough of Belfast.” In t888 the rank of a city 
was conferred by royal charter upon Belfast, with the incidental 
rank, liberties, privileges, and immunities. In 1892 Q“““ 
Victoria conferred upon the mayor of the city the title (rf lord 
mayor, and upon the corporation the name and description of 
” The Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens of the city of Belfast. 

By the passing of the Belfast Corporation Act of 1896, the 
boundary of the city was extended, and the corporation made 
to consist of fifteen aldermen and forty-five councUlors, and the 
number of wards was increased from five to fifteen, jly virtue 
of the Local Government (Ireland) Act 1898, Belfast b^me a 
county borough on the ist of April iSgq- By fb® Local Govern¬ 
ment (Ireland) Act 1898, Belfa.st became for assize purposes 
•' the county of the city of Belfast,” with a high sheriff. It is 
divided into four parliamentary divisions north, south, east and 
west, each returning one member. The total area is 16,594 acres. 

History .etymology of the name (for which several 
derivations have been proposed) and the origin of the toira are 
equally uncertain, and there is not a single monument of anti¬ 
quarian interest upon which to found a conjecture. About 1177 
a castle is said to have been built by John de Courcy, to be 
destroyed by Edward Bruce in 1316. It may be noted here ftat 
Belfast Castle was finally burnt in 1708 ; but a modern iransion, 
on Cave Hill, outside the city, bears that name. About the 
beginning of the i6th century, Belfast is described os a town 
and fortress, but it was in reality a mere fishing village in the 
hands of the house of O'Neill. In the course of the wars w 
Gerald Fitzgerald, 8th ear! of Kildarib Belfast was twice attacked 
by him, in 1 ■!03 and 1512. The O’NeillE, always opposed to the 
English, had' forfeited every baronial right; but in 1552 Hugh 
O'Neill of Clandebo>’e promised allegiance to the reigning 
monarch, and obtmned the castle of Carrickfergus, the town 
and fortress of BeUast, and all the surrounding lands. Belfast 
was then restored from the half ruined state mto which it had 
fallen, and the castle was garrisoned. The turbulent successors 
of O’Neill having been routed by the English, the town and 
fortress was obtained by grant dated the i6th of Novm^r 1571 
by Sir Thomas Smith, a favourite of Queen Elizabeth; but wwe 
Jterwards forfeited by him to the lord deputy Sir 
Chichester, who, in 1612, was created Baron Chichester of Belfast. 
At this time the town consisted of about 120 houses, mostly 
built of mud and covered with thatch, while the castle, a two- 
storeyed building, was roofed with shingles. A charter wm now 
granted to the town by James I. (April 27, 1613) consUtuting 
it a corporation with a chief magistrate and 12 burgesses Md 
commonalty, willi the right of sending two members to pwlia- 

ment. in i632ThomMWentiworth,Earl Strafford, was appoints 

fint losd deputy of Ireland, and Belfast soon shared largely m 
the benefits of his enlightened polky, receiving, among oth« 
favours, certain fiscal rights which his lordship had pu«ha^ 
ftosn the. corporation of Carrickfergus. Two years after the 
rebellion of 1^1 a rampart was raised round the town, pieroed 
I17 four gates on the laad side. In 1662, as appears by a map 


still extant, there were 150 houses within the wall, forming five 
streets and as many lanes; and the upland districts uoi^ 
were one dense forest of giant oaks and sycamores, yielding 
an unfailing supply of timber to the woodmen of Carrid^agM. 

Throughout the succeeding fifty years the progress of Bdfast 
surpassed that of most other towns in Ireland. Its merchantt 
in 1686 owned forty ships, of a tot^ carrying power of 33^10^ 
and the customs collected were dose upon £20,000. The w 
charter was annulled by James II. and a new one issued m i6M, 
but the old was restored in 1690 by William III. .When the 
king arrived at Belfast in that year there were only two places 
of worship in the town, the old corporation diurch in the High 
Street, and the Presbyterian meeting-house in Rosem^,Iane, 
the Roman Catholics not being permitted to build their chapels 
within the walls of corporate towns. ... 

At the beginning of the i8th century Belfast had become 
known as a place of considerable trade, and was then thought a 
handsome, thriving and well-peopled town, with naany mw 
houses and good shops. During the civil commotions which 
so long afflicted the country, it suffered less than most otter 
places ; and it soon afterwards attained the tank of the nchwt 
commercial town in the north of Ireland. James Blow & w. 
introduced letterpress printing in 1696, and in 1704 issued tte - 
first copy of the Bible produced in the island. In September 
1737, Henry and Robert Joy started the Bdfast News Utter. 
Twenty years afterwards the town contained 1800 Iwusffi and 
8549 inhabitants, 556 of whom were members of the Oiurcn 
of Rome. It was not, however, till 1789 that Belfast obtained 
the regular communication, which towns of less impo^nce 
already enjoyed, with Dublin by stage-coach, a fwt which is 
to be explained by tte badness of the roads and the steepness 
of the hills between Newry and Belfast. . . . , , 

The increased freedom of trade with which Irtod was 
favoured, the introduction of the cotton manufacture by Robert 
loy and Thomas M'Cabe in 1777, establishment m i791 of 
shipbuilding on an extensive scale by William Ritchie, an 
energetic Scotsman, combined with the rop Md canvas 
manufacture alreadjWS^xisting, supplied tte inhabitMts with 
employments and increased tte demand for skilled labour. 
The population now made rapid strides as well by ordinary 
extension as by immigration from the rural distncls. Owing 
to tte close proximity of powerful opposed religious sects, 
tte modem history of the city ft not without its record of not 
and bloodshed, as in 1880 and 1886, and in August 1907 serious 
rioting followed upon a strike of carters; but the prosperity of 
the city has been happily unaffected. 

See George Benn, History of Belfast (Belfast, 1877) I Robert M. 
Youngs H^tofical Noiicts of Old B$lfuil (Belfast, 

BELFAST, a city, port of entry, and the county-seat of Waldo 
county, Maine, U.S.A., on Belfast Bay (an arm of the Penobscot), 
and about 32 m. south-south-west of Bangor. Pop. (1890) 
5294; (1900) 4615. It is served by tte Belfast branch of the 
Maine Central railway (connecting with the m^ line at Burnham 
Junction, 33 m. distant), and by the coa^g steamers (from 
Boston) of the Eastern Steamship Co. The aty, a summw 
resort, lies on an undidating hillside, which rises from the water s 
edge to a height of more than 150 ft., and commands extensive 
views of the picturesque islands, headlands, and mountaiM 
of tte Maine coast. It has a puHic library. Among the 
industries of Belfast are trade with tte surrounding coun^, 
the manufacture of shoes, leather boards, axes, and sphes, 
doors and blinds, and the building and repairing; of boate. 
Its exports in 1908 were vah«d»at $285,913 and its imporfa 
at $10,313. Belfast was first settled (by Scottish-lrisb) in 
1769 and in 1773 was incorporated as a town under fts pw««nt 
name (from Belfast, Ireland). The town was almost comptetely 
destroyed by the British in 1779, but its rebuildmg -em bq;un m 
tte next year. It was hrid by a British force to fiw days m 

Septemter 1814. Belfast was chartered as a in 1850. 

BBVORT. TraiaiToxv os, administrative divisiaii of eastern 
France, formed from the southern portion of the departme^ 
of Haut-Rhin, the rest of which was ceded to Gennany by the 
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trafcty Frankfort (1871X It is bounded on the N;E. and E. 
b^'Oarman Alsace, on the S.E. Mid S. by Switaeriand, on the S,W. 
bjr the department of Doubs, on the W. by that of Haule-Sadne, 
on die N. 1 ^ d»t of Vosges. Pop. (1906), 954*1. 

With an area of only *35 sq. m., rt is, next to that of Seine, 
the smallest department of France. ITie northern part is 
occupied by the southern offshoots of the Vosges, the southern 
part by the northern outposts of the Jura. Between these two 
highlands stretches the Trouce (depression) de Belfort, iSJ m. 
broad, joining the basins of the Rhine and the Rhone, traveled 
by the canal from the Rhone to the Rhine and by several railways. 
A part of the natural highway open from Frankfort to the 
Mediterranean, the Troupe ha* from eariiest times provided 
the route for the migration from north to south, and is still of 
great commercial and strategical value. The northern part, 
occupied by the Vosges, rises to 4126 ft. in the Ballon d’Alwce, 
the northern termination and the culminating point of the 
department; to 3773 ft. in the Plancho des Belles-Filles ; to 
3579 ft. in the Signal des Plaines ; to 3534 ft. in the Barenkopf; 
and to numerous other lesser heights. South of the Troupe 
de Belfort, there rise near Delle limestone hills, in part wooded, 
on the frontiers of France, Alsace and Switzerland, attaining 
1680 ft. in the Forfit de Florimont. The territory between 
Lachapelle-sous-Rougcmont (in the north-east), Belfort and 
Delle does not rise above >300 ft. The line of lowest altitude 
follows the river St Nicolas and the Rhone-Rhine canal. The 
chief rivers are the Savoumise, 24 m. long, running straight 
south from the Ballon d’Alsace, and emptying into the Allaine ; 
the Allaine, from Switzerland, entering the territory a little to 
tlie south of Delle, and leaving it a little to the west of MorviUars ; 
the St Nicolas, 24 m. long, from the Barenkopf, running south¬ 
wards and then south-west into the Allaine. The climate to 
the north of the town of Belfort is marked by long and rigorous 
winters, sudden chanpss of temperature, and an annual rainfall 
of 31 in. to 39 in. retained by an impervious subsoil; farther 
south it is milder and more equable with a rainfall of 23 in. to 
31 in., quickly al>sorbed by the soil or evaporated by the sun. 
About one-third of the total area is arablbfcud ; wheat, oats and 
rye are the chief cereals; {sitatocs ooih* next in importance. 
Forest covers another third of tlic surface ; the chief trees arc 
firs, pines, oak and beech ; cherries are largely grown for the 
distillation of kirsch. Pasture and forage crops cover the re¬ 
maining third of the Territor/; <mly horned cattle are raised 
to any extent. There is an unworiced concession of copper, 
silver and lead at Giromagny; and there arc also quarries of 
stone. The Territory is an active industrial region. The two 
main branches of manufacture are the spinning and weaving 
of cotton and wool, and the production of iron and iron-goods 
(wire, railings, natb, files, &c.) and machinery. Bdfort bas 
important locomotive and engmeering works. Hosiery is 
manufactured at Delle, watches, docks, agricultural machine^, 
petrol motors, ironware and dectricoi i^)paraius at the flourishing 
centre of Beauoourt, and there are numerous saw-mills, tile and 
brick works and breweries. Imports consist of raw materials 
for the industries, dyestuffs, coal, wine, &c., and the exports of 
manufactured goods. 

Belfort is the capital of the Territory, which comprises one 
arrondissement, b cantons and loh communes, and falls within 
the circumscriptions of the ardihishopric, the court of appeal 
and the acatMmie (educational (hvision) of Besaa^on. It forms 
the 7lh subdivision of the Vll. army corps. BoA the Eastern 
and the Paris-Lyon-Mdlitcrranie railwayS'travene the Territory, 
and the canal from the Rhotie to the Rhiite accompanies the 
rh’er St Nicolas for about 6 m. 

BBUOBT, a town of eastern France, capital of the Territory 
of Belfort, 275 m, K.S.K. of Paris, on the main line of the Bastera 
railway. Pop. (1906), town, 27,805 ; commune, 34,649. It b 
■tuated among wooded hills on the ^voureuse at the intersec¬ 
tion of the roads and railway lines from Parb to. Basel and from 
Lyons to Mtilfaaiuen and Strassbutg, by which it maiotains 
considemble trade with Germany and Switzerlarsd. The town b 
divided by the Savoureuse into a tww quarter in which b the 


railway station on the r%ht bank, and the old fortified quarter, 
with ^e castle, the public buM^s and monuments, on the 
left bonk. The church of St Denb, a building in the Classical 
style, erected from 1727 to 1750, and the hotel de villc (1721- 
1724) both stand in the Hace d’Armes opposite the casUe. The 
two chief monuments commemorate tlie defence of Belfort in 
the war of 1870-1871. “ The Lion of Belfort,” a colossal figure 
78 ft. long and 52 ft. high, the work of F. A. Bartholdi, stands 
in front of the castic ; and in the Place d’Armes is the bronze 
group “ Quand Mcme ” by Antonin Mercii, in memory of Thiers 
and of Colonel Pierre Marie Aristide Denfcrt-Rochereau (1823- 
1878), commandant of the place during the siege. Other (Ejects 
of interest are the Tour de k Miotte, of unknown arigin and date, 
which stands on the hill of La Miotte to the K.E. of Belfort, and 
the Porte de Brisach, a gateway built by Vauban in 1687. 
Beffort is the seat of a prefect; its public institutions include 
tribunals of first instance and of commerce, a cltamber of 
commerce, a lyc6e, a training-ct^lege and a branch of the Bank 
of Frances The construction of locomotives and machinery, 
carried on by the Sodit^ Alsacienne, wire-dmwing, and the 
spinning and weaving of cotton are included among its industries, 
which together with the population increased greatly owing to 
the Alsacian immigration after 1871. Its trade b in the wines 
of Alsace, brandy and oereab. The town derives its chief 
importance from its value as a military position. 

After the war of 1870-1871, Belfort, whkh after a dij^omatic 
struggle remained in French hands, became a frontier fortress 
of the greatest volue, and the old works which underwent the 
si^e of 1870-1871 (see below) were promptly increased and 
re-modelled. In front of the Perches redoubts, the Bosmont, 
wheiKe the Prussian engineers began their attack, b now heavily 
fortified with continuous lines called the Organisation dejaisivc 
de Bosmont. The old Bellevue redoubt (now Fort Dcnfert- 
Rochereau) is covered by a new work situated likewise on the 
ground occu|»cd by the siege trenches in the war. Perouse, 
hastily entrenched in 1870, now possesses a permanent fort. 
The old entrenched camp endosed by the castic, Fort La Miotte, 
and Fort J ustice, is .still maintained, and part even of the etKeinte 
built by Vauban is used for defensive purposes. Outside tliis 
improved inner line, which includes the whole area of the attack 
and defence of 1870, lies a complete circle of detached forts and 
batteries of modern construction. To the nurtli. Forts Solliert 
and Roppe form the siilicnts of a long defensive line on high 
ground, at the centre of which, where the Savoureuse river 
^vides it, a new work was added later. I’wo works near 
Giromagny, about 8 m. from Belfort itself, connect tlie fortress 
with the right of the defensive line of the Moselle (Port Ballon 
d’Alsace). In the eastern sector of the defences (from Roppe 
to the Savoureuse below Belfort) the forts are about 3 m. from 
tiie centre, the works near the Belfort-Mulhaiisen railway being 
somewhat more advanced, and in the western (from Salliert to 
Fort Buis d’Oy6 on the lower Savoureuse) they are advanced to 
about the same distance. The fort of Mont VaUdois, the western¬ 
most, overlooks Hiricourt and the batdefield of tlie Lbaine: 
fartlier to the south Montb^liard is also tortified. The perimeter 
of the Belfort defences is nearly 25 m. 

History. —GoHo-Romtui remains have lieen discovered in the 
vicinity of Belfort, but the place is first heard of in the early part 
of the j 3th century, when it was in the possession of the counts 
of Hontb^iiard. From them it passed by marriage to the counts 
of Ferrette and afterwards to the archdukes of Austria. By 
the treaty of Westphalia (1648) the town was ceded to Loub XIV. 
who gave it to Cardinal Mazarin. 

In the Thirty Years’ War Belftwt was twice besieged, 1633 
and 1634, and in 1635 there was a battle here between the duke 
of Lorraine and the allied Frendi and Swedes under ManM 
de la Force. The fortifications of Vauban were bggun in 1686. 
Belfort was besieg^ in 2814 by the troops of the allies and in 
18x5 by the Austrians. 

The most famous episode of the town’s history b its gallant 
and successful defence in the war' of 1^70-187%,. 

The events which led up to the siege ate described under 
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FriWCO-Gkrmak Wp. Even before the investment Belfort 
was cut ofi from iIm interior of France, and the German corps of 
von Werder was, throughout the siege, between the fortress and 
the forces which might attempt its relief. The siege corps was 
commanded by General von TresclcM and numbered at first 
topoo men with twenty-four field guff-a force which appeared 
adequate for the reduction of the anti|uated works of Vaubait 
Colonel Denfert-Rochereau was, however, a scientific engineer of 
advanced ideas as well as a vetemn soldier of the Crimea and 
Algeria, and he had l^een stationed at Belfort for six years. 
He was therefore eminently fitted for the command of the 
fortress. He had as a nucleus but few regular tris^, but the 
energy of the military and civil authorities enabled his force to 
be augmented by national guards, &c., to 17,600 men. The 
artillery' was very numerous, but skilled gunners were not 
available in any great strength and ammunition was scarce. 
Perhaps the most favourable circumstance from a technical 
point of view was the bomb-proof accommodation of the 
enceinte. 

The old fortress consisted of the town enceinte, the castle 
(situated on high ground and fortified by several concentric 
envelopes), and the entrenched camp, a hollow enclosed by 
continuous lines, the salients of which were the castle. Fort lit 
justice and Fort 1 ^ Miotte. These were planned in the days 
of short-range guns, and were tlicrcfore in 1870 open to an 
overwhelming bomlrardment by the rifled cannon of the attack. 
Denfert-Rochereau, however, understood better than other 
engineers of the day the power of modem artillery, and his jflan 
was to utilize the old works as a keep and an artillery position. 
The Perches ridge, whence the town and suburbs coukl be 
bombarded, be fortified with all possible speed. On the right 
bank of the Savoureuse he constructed two new forts, Bellevue 
in the south-west and T)es Barres to the west, and, further, 
he prepared the suburb on this side for a hand-to-hand defence. 
His general plan was to maintain as advanced a line as possible, 
to manauvre against the investing troops, and to support his 
own by the long range fire of his rifled guns. With this object 
he fortified the outlying villages, and wh^ the Germans (chiefly 
Landwehr) began the investment on the jrd of November 7870, 
they encountered everywhere a most strenuous resistance. 
Throughout the month the garrison made repeated sorties, and 
the Germans were on several otsasions fon'ed by the long range 
fire of the fortress to evacuate villages which they had taken. 
Under these circumstances, and also because of their numerical 
weakness and the rigour of the weather, the Germans advanced 
but slowly. On the 2nd of December, when at last von Tresekow 
broke ground for the construction of hk batteries, the French 
still held Danjoutin, Bosmont, P 4 rouse and the adjacent woods, 
and, to the northward (on this side the siege was not pressed) 
La Forge. Thus the first attack of the siege artillery was con¬ 
fined to the western side of the river between Essert and Bavillers. 
From this position the bombardment opened on the 3rd of 
December. Some damage was done to the houses of Belfort, 
but the garrison was not intimidated, and their artillery replied 
with such spirit that after some days the Gennan commander 
gave up the bombardment. On this occasion the distant forts 
La Miotte and La Justice fired with effect at a range of 47 <to yds., 
affording a conmicuous illustration of the changed conditiorts 
of siege-craft. The Gennan batteries, as more guns arrived, 
were extended from left to right, and on the T3th of December 
rite Bosmont was captured, ground being also gained in fr<mt of 
Bclkrvue. The diffiailties under which the siege corps laboured 
were very great, and it was not untfl the 7th of January 1871 
that the rightmost battery opened fire. The formal siege of the 
PerchtS redoubts had now been decided upon, and as an essential 
prelinffnary to further ffljerations, Danjoudn, now isolated, was 
stormed by tte LsmdwMir On the night of the 7th-8th January. 
In the meanwhile typhus and smallpox ted broken out amongst 
the French, many of the national guards were impatient of 
control, and tteGi^an trenches, in spite of difficulties of ground 
irid weatter, made steady progress towards the Perches; A 
weA idter die fkH Of Danjoutin the victory of von Werder and 
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the XIV. army coips at the Lisaine, in whidi a part ttf the siege, 
corps bore a share, put an end to the attempt to^ntieve 
and the siege corps was promptly increased to a etren^ of 
17,600 infantry, 4700 artillery and 1100 engineers, with uirty- 
four field-guns besides the guns and howitzers of the siege trakb 
The investment was now more strictly maintained even an the 
north side. On the night of the soth of January the Fkench 
lines abont Ptrouse were carried by assault, and, both flanks 



being now cleared, the formal siege of the Perches forts was 
opened, the first parallel extending from Danjoutin to Haut 
Taillis. In the early morning of the a7th a determined but 
premature attempt was made to storm the Perches redoubts, 
which cost the besiegers nearly 500 men. After this failure 
Tresekow once more resorted to the regular method of siege 
approaches, and on the and of February the second parallel was 
thrown up. La Justi^ was now bombarded by two new batteries 
near P6rouse,the Peidlk were of course subjected to an “artillery 
attack,” and hencefJBIrd the besiegers fired 1500 shells a day 
into the works of the French. But the besiegers were still weak 
in numbers and their labours were very exhar^tii^. Bellevue 
and Des Barres became very a^ve in hinderit^ the advance 
of the siege works, and the Genrtjpbattalions were so far depleted 
Ity losses and sickness that they could often muster but 300 rrren 
for duty. Still, rise guns of the attack were now steadily gaining 
the upper hand, and at last on the 8th of February the Germ^s 
entered the two Perches redoubts. This success, and the arrival 
of German reinforcements, decided the siege. The Perche.s ridge 
was crowned with a parallel and numerous Iratteries, which in 
the end mounted ninety-seven guns. The attack on the castle 
now opened, but operations were soon afterwards suspend^ 
by the news that Belfort was now included in the general armis¬ 
tice (February 13*). A httle later Denfert-Rochereau received 
a direct order from his owr» government to surrender the fortress, 
and the garrison, being granted free withdrawal, marched out 
with its arms and ti^. “ The town had suffered terribly . . . 
nearly all the buildings were damaged . . . the guns in the upper 
batteries could only be reached liy Mders. The garrison, of 
its original Strength of 17,700 officers and men, had lost 47to, 
b^des 3 ?6 dtizens. The place was no longer tenable ” (Moltke, 
Franee-Gcrman War). Nevertheless, “ the defence uas by no 
means at its last stage ” at the time of the formal^rrender 
(British Text-Book of Fortifieaiimi, 1893). The totid lass of the 
besiegers was about 2000 men. 

See J. LibUn, Belfort et son /srrsfaire-(Miilhauten, 1887). 

BrajniT (Mid. Eng, kerfrey, through Med. Lat brnfudm, 
from Teut. bergfrid or btrcvril, which, according to the JVew 
Eng. Diet., is a combination of krrgr*, to protect^ WA> ftida, 
safety or peace; the word thus meaning a shelter 5 tfte changn 
from r to 1 ,—tf. ttlmery for «f*>iar»a»,--wroiigly aseodated 
a» origin of the word with “ beU,” and aiddd the cestrictioa 
in meaning), a word in medieval siege-ewA lor a movable 
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tower of several stages, protected with raw hides, 
lacdi ^ purposes of attack; sJso a watch-tower, particularly 
dneiwitfa su alarm bell; hence any detached tower or campanile 
contohiiag bells, as at Ewham, but more generally the rmging 
nxm or IMt of toe tower of a church (see Towts). 

M3iOAB, a Celtic people first mentioned by Caesar, who 
states that they formed the third part of Gaul, and were separated 
from the Celtae by toe Sequana (Seine) and Matrons (Marne). 
On the east and north their boimdaiy was the lower Rhine, on 
the west the ocean. Whether Caesar means to incite the Leuci, 
Treviri and Mediomatrici among toe Belgian tribra is uncertain. 
Accordiiu to the statement of the deputation from the Remi to 
Caesar (B«B. Gall. ii. 4), toe Belgae were a people of German 
origin, who had crossed toe Rhine in early times and driven out 
the Gfilli. But Caesar's own statement (B.G. i. i) that the 
Belgae differed from the Celtae in language, institutions and 

t ws, is too sweeping (see Strabo iv. p. 176), at least as regards 
nguage, for many words and names are common to both. 
In any case, only toe eastern districts would have been affected 
by invaders from over the Rhine, the chief seat of the Belgae 
proper being in the west, the country occupied by the Bellovaci, 
Ambiani and Atrebates, to which it is probable (although the 
reading is uncertain) that C.aesar gives the distinctive name 
Belgium (corresponding to the old provinces of Picardy and 
Artois). The question is fully discussed by T. R. Holmes 
{Caesar's Conquest oj Gaul, 1899), who comes to the conclusion 
that “ when the Reman delegates told Caesar that the Belgae 
were descended from the Germans, they probably only meant 
that the ancestors of toe Belgic conquerors had formerly dwelt 
in Germany, and this is equally true of the ancestors of the Gauls 
who gave their name to the Celtae; but, on the other hand, it is 
quite possible that in the veins of some of the Belgae flowed 
the blood of genuine German forefathers.” W. Ridgeway {Early 
Age of Greece, 1901) considers that the Belgic tribes were Cimbri, 
" who had moved directly across the Rhine into north-eastern 
Gaul.” No definite numto of Belgian tribes is given by Caesar; 
according to Strabo (iv. p. 196) they v / sSf , fifteen in all. The 
Belgae had also made their way over to^Htoin in Caesar’s time 
{B.G. ii. 4, V. 13), and settled in some opRs southern counties 

( Wilts, Hants and Somerset). Among their towns were Magnus 
^ortus (Portsmouth) and Venta Belgarum (Winchester). 

In 57 B.C., after the defeat ^^riovistus, the Belgae formed a 
coalition against Caesar, andRi 53 took part in the general 
rising under Vcrcingetorix. After their final subjugation, 
Caesar combined the territory of the Belgae, Celtae and Aquitani 
into a single province (Gallia Comata). Augustus, however, 
finding it too unwieldy, again divided it into three provinces, 
one of which was Betgica, bounded on the west by the Seine and 
the Arar (Safine); on the north by the North Sea ; on the east 
by the Rhine from its mouth to the laicus Brigantinus (Lake 
Constance). Its southernmost district embraced the west of 
Switzerland. The capital and residence of the governor of toe 
province was Durocortorura Remorum (Reims). Under Dio¬ 
cletian, Belgica Prima (capital, Augusta Trevirorum, Trier) and 
Secunda (capital, Reims) fomiM part of toe diocese ” of Gaul. 

Sec A. G. B. Schayes. La Helgiqm et les Pays-Bas avant el pendant 
la dominatittn romatne (ind rd., Brussots, 1877) ; H. G. Moke. La 
Belgique ancienne (Ghent, 185J) : A. Oeqardins, Sivgraphie kislorique 
de la Gaule, it (187R) ; T. R. Holmes, Caesar's Conquest of Gaul 
(1899) : M. Ifam in Pauly-Wissowa’s Reabncytlopddie. iii. pt. i 
(1897); J- Tung. " Getwrapliic von Italienand aemOrbisromanus’’ 
(and ed.AB97), in I. MQUvr's Handbudh der Mlassiseken Alterlums- 
wisunecaafl. 

BBLOARD, a town of Geanony, in 3^. 8* ”"**'*" province 
of Pomerania, at the junction of tb URj s Leitznitz and 
Persante, aa m. S.E. of Ktrfberg by ^iHpKip- (1900) 8047. 
Its industries consjakif^ iron foundi^ sMT'cloth weaving, and 
there are canudeMpUmrse and cattle markets. 

BBLGAlIII»aifiPnnd distriot of British India, in the southern 
division of Baaahapii'^ it 4 ituati!(ji 4 tfarhy( 5 oo ft. above 
lea'devd; it Aatra station on too SouUb^pjMlHptta railway, 
345 mt S. tfPoona. ,It has an anMNiffil^ss, dating 
apparently fmai 1519, ooveriag about sttrrounded 


by a ditch; within it are two interesting Jain temples, Bel^um 
contains a cantonment which is the he^quarters of a brigade 
in the 6th division of the western army corps. It is also a 
considerable centre of trade and of cotton weaving, lliere are 
cotton mills. Pop. (190^6,878. 

The district of Belgaiw has an area of 4649 sq. m. To the 
iorth and_ ewt toe couifty is open and well cultivated, but to 
the south it is intersected by spurs of the Sahyadri range, thickly 
covered in some places with forest In 1901 toe population was 
993>976 j showing a decrease of 3 % comjwed with an increase of 
17 % in the preceding decade. 'The principal crops are millet, 
rice, wheat, other food-grains, pulse, oil-seeds, cotton, sugar¬ 
cane, spices and tobacco. There are considerable manufactures 
of cotton-cloto. The town of Gokak is known for its dyes, its 
paper and its wooden and earthenware toys. The West Deccan 
line of the Southern Mahratta railway runs through the district 
from north to south. Two high schools at Belgaum town are 
nmintained by government a^ by the London Mission. The 
Kurirs, a wandering and thieving tribe, toe Kamais, professional 
burglars, and toe Baruds, cattle-stealers and highwaymen, are 
notorious among the crimiiral classes. 

History. —The ancient nanre of the town of Belgaum was 
Venugroma, which is said to be derived from the bamboos that 
are characteristic of its neighbourhood. The most ancient 
place in the district is Halsi; and this, according to inscriptioas 
on copper plates discovered in its neighbourhood, was once the 
capital of a dynasty of nine Kadamba kings. It appears that 
from the middle of the 6th century a.d. to about 760 the country 
was held by the Chalukyas, who were succeeded by the Rashtra- 
kutas. After the break-up of the Rashtrakuta power a portion 
of it survived in the Rattas (875-1350), who from 1310 onward 
made Venugrama their capital. Inscriptions give evidence of a 
long strufotle between the Rattas and the Kadambas of Goa, 
who succeeded in the latter years of the i3th century in acquiring 
and holding part of the district. By 1308, however, the 
Kadambas had been overthrown by the Rattas, who in their 
turn succumbed to the Yadavas of Ilevagiri in 1350. After the 
overthrow of toe Yadavas by the Delhi emperor (1320), Belgaum 
was for a short time under the rule of the latter ; but only a few 
years later the part south of the Ghatprabha was subject to too 
Hindu rajas of Vijayanagar. In 1347 the northern part was 
conquered by the Bahmani dynasty, which in 1473 took toe town 
of Belgaum and conquered the southern part also. When 
Aurungzeb overthrew the Bijapur sultans in 1686, Belgaum 
pa.ssed to the Moguls. In 1776 toe country was overrun by 
Hyder Ali, but was retaken by the Peshwa with British assistance. 
In 1818 it was handed over to the East India Company and was 
made part of the district of Dharwar. In 1836 this was divided 
into two parts, the southern district continuing to be known as 
Dharwar, the northern as Belgaum. 

See Imp. Gazetteer of India (Oxford, ed. 190S). .s.i', 

BELGIAN CONGO, a Belgian colony in Equatorial Africa 
occupying the greater part of the basin of the Congo river. 
Formerly the Independent State of the Congo, it was annexed 
to Belgium in 1908. (See Congo Free State.) 

BELGIUM (Fr. Belgique; Flem. Belgie), an independent, 
constitutional and neutr^ state occupying an important position 
in north-west Europe. It was formerly part of tlie Low Countries 
or Netherlands {q.v.). Although the name Belgium only came 
into general use with the foundation of the modern kingdom in 
1830, its derivation from ancient times is clear and incontro¬ 
vertible. Beginning with toe Belgae and the Gallia Belgica of 
toe Romans, the use of the adjective to distinguish the inhabit¬ 
ants of the south Netherlands can be traced through all stages of 
subsequent history. During the Crusades, and in toe middle ages, 
the term Bdgicae principes is of frequent occurrence, and when 
in 1790 the Walloons rose against Austria during wlut was called 
toe Brabant revolution, their leaders proposed to give toe 
country the name of Belgique. Again in 1814, on the expulsion 
of the French, when there was much talk of founding, an inde¬ 
pendent state, toe some name was suggested ior it. It was not 
till sixteen years later, on the collapse of thp united kingdom of 
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the Netherlands, that the occasion presented itself for giving 
effect to this proposal. For the explanation of the English form 
of the name it may be mentioned that Belgium was a canton of 
what had been the Nervian country in the time of the Roman 
occupation. 

Topography, &•£.—Belgium lies between 49° 30' and 51° 30' N., 
and 2° 32' and 6° 7' E., and on the land side is bounded by 
Holland on the N. and N.K., by Prussia and the grand duchy of 
Luxemburg on the E. and S.K., and ly France on the S. Its 
land frontiers measure 793 m., divided as follows with Holland 
269 m., with Prussia 60 m., with the grand duchy 80 m. and 
with France 3R4 m. In addition it has a sea-coast of 42 m. 

The western portion of Belgium, consisting of the two Flanders, 

Antwerp and parts of Brabant and Hainaut, is flat, being little 
above the level of the sea ; and indeed at one point near Fumes 
it is 7 ft. below it. The same description applies more or less to 
the north-east, but in the south of Hainaut and the greater part 
of Brabant the general level of the country is about 300 ft. 
above the sea, with altitudes rising to more than 600 ft. ' South 
of the Meuse, and in the district distinguished by the appellation 
“ Between Samhre and Meuse,” the level is still greater, and the 
whole of the province of Luxemburg is above 500 ft., with alti¬ 
tudes up to 1650 ft. In the south-eastern part of the province 
of Liege there are several points exceeding 2000 ft. The highest 
of these is the Baraque de Michel close to the Prussian frontier, 
with an altitude of 2190 ft. The Baraque de Fraiture, north-east 
of La Roche, is over 2000 ft. While the greater part of western 
and northern Belgium is devoid of the picturesque, the Ardennes 
and the Fagnes districts of “ Between Samhre and Meuse ” and 
Liege contain much pleasant and some romantic scenery. The 
principal charm of this region is derived from its fine and exten¬ 
sive woods, of which that called St Hubert is the. best known. 

There are no lakes in Belgium, but otherwise it is exceedingly 
well watered, Ireing traversed by the Meuse for the greater part 
of its course, as well as by the Scheldt and the Sambre. The 
numerous affluents of these rivers, such as the T.ys, Dyle, Dender, 

Ourthe, Amblfrve, Vesdre, Lesse and Semois, provide a system 
of waterways almost unique in Europe. The canals of Belgium 
are scarcely less numerous or important than those of Holland, 
especially in Flanders, where they give a distinctive character 
to the country. But the most striking feature in Belgium, 
where so much is modern, utilitarian and ugly, is found in the 
older cities with their relics of medieval greatness, and their 
record of ancient fame. ITiese, in their order of interest, are 
Bruges, Antwerp, Louvain, Brussels, Ghent, Ypres, Courtrai, 

Tournai, Fumes, Oudenarde and Li6ge. It is to them rather 
than to the sylvan scenes of the Ardennes that travellers and 
tourists flock. 

The climate may be described as temperate and approximating 
to that of southern England, but it is somewhat hotter in summer 
and a little colder in winter. In the Ardennes, owing to the 
greater elevation, the winters are more severe. 

Geology .—Belgium lies upon the northern side of an ancient 
mountain chain which has long been worn down to a low level 
and the remnants of which rise to the surface in the Ardennes, 
and extend eastward into Germany, forming the Eifel and 
Westerwald, the Hunsriick and the Taunus. Westward the 
chain lies buried beneath the Mesozoic and Tertiary beds of 
Belgium and the north of France, but? it reappears in the west Of 
England and Ireland. It is the “ Hercynian chain ” of Marcel 
Bertrand, and is composed entirely of Palaeozoic rocks. Upon 
its northern margin he the nearly undisturbed Cretaceous and 
Tertiary beds which cover the greater part of Belgium. The 
latest beds which are involved in the folds Of this old mountain 
range belong to the Measures, and the final elevation must 
have taken place towi^ thO close of the Carboniferous period. 

The fact tb»t in Belgium Jurassic beds are found upon the 
southern and riot upbn thh northern margin indicates that in 
this region the chain was still a ridge in Jurassic times. In the 
Ardennes the rocks whidi constitute the ancient roountmn chahi 
Mbng dflefly tb'^e‘Devonian System, bht Cambrian beds rise 
through the Devonian strata, fotming the masses of Rotroi, 
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Staviplotj^c., which appear to have been islands in the OeviHuan 
The Ordovician and Silurian are absent here, and the 

vonian rests unconformably upon the Cambrian; but along 
the northern margin of-tire Palaeozmc area, Cridovkian and 
Silurian rocks appear, and beds of similar age are also exposed 
farther north where the riven have cut throi^h tin overlying 
Tertiary deposits. Carboniferous beds occur in the nortii of 
the Palaeozoic area. Near Dinant they ate folded amongst the 
Devonian beds, but the most important band runs along the 
northern border of the Ardennes. In this band lie the coalfields 
of Litge, and of Mons and Charlerot. It is a long and narrow 
trough, which is separated from the older rocks of the Ardennes 
by a great reversed fault, the faille du midi. In the southern 
Imlf of the trough the folding of the Coal Measures is intense ; 
in the northern Iwlf it is much less violent. The structure is 
complicated by a thrust-plane which brings a mass of older 
beds upon the Coal Measures in the middle of the trough. 
Except along the southern border of the Ardennes, and at one or 
two points in the middle of the Palaeozoic' massif, Triassic and 
Jurassic beds are unknown in Belgium, and the Palaeozoic 
rocks are directly and unconformably overlaid by Cretaceous 
and Tertiary deposits. The Cretaceous beds are not extensive, 
but the Wealden deposits of Bernissart, with their numerous 
.remains of Iguanodon, and the chalk of the district about the 
Dutch frontier near Maastricht, with its very late Cretaceous 
fauna, are of spedal interest. 

Exclusive of the Ardennes the greater part of Belgium is 
covered by Tertiary deposits. The Eocene, consisting chiefly 
of sands and marls, occupies the whole of the west of the country. 
The Oligocene forms a band stretching from Antwerp to Maas¬ 
tricht, and this is followed towards the north by a discontinuous 
strip of Miocene and a fairly extensive area of Pliocene. The 
Tertiary deposits are similar in general character to those of the 
north of France and the south of England. Coal and iton are by 
far the most important mineral productions of Belgium. Zinc, 
lead and copper are also extensively worked in the Palaeozoic 
rocks of the Ardennes. 

Area arid Population.—Tht area comprises 2,945,503 hectares, 
nr about 11,373 English sq. m., and the total population in 
December 1904 was 7,074,910, giving an average of 600 per sq. m. 


Tho Nine 
Provinces. 

Area in 
English sq. m. 

FopulatUm at 
end ol 1904. 

Population per 
m. 1^4. 

Antwerp . 

10 Q 3 

888,qSo 

81.V 3 

Brabant . 

1268 

1,166,389 

io 77 * 5 o 

Flanders E. 

1158 

1,078,507 

93 t -35 

Flanders W. 

1249 

845,732 

077-8 

Hainaut . 

U 37 

I.I 92 . 9”7 

830.18 

LICkc 

IIT7 

863,254 

772.8 

Limburg 

b 3 > 

* 55 . 3.39 

274-28 

Luxemburg 

1706 

225,963 

» 3 *' 4 S 

Namur . 

1414 

357.7.59 

*53 

Total 

ra ..373 

7,074,910 

622 


The population was made up of 3,514491 males and 3,5604x9 
fenmles. The rate at which the population has increased is 
shown as follows:—From 1880 to 1890 the increase was at the 
rate annually of 5^,931, from 1890 to 1900 at the rate of 
62,421, and for the five years from 1900 to 1904 at the rate of 
66,200. In 1831 the population of Belgium was 3,783,814, so 
that in 75 years it had not quite doubled. The following table 
gives the total births and deaths ih certain years since 1880 


Year. 

1 Total births, j 

Tgfal deaths. 

Excess of b: 

1880 . 

i X 71.864 { 

x*3.3*3 

48,541 

1895 . 

j 183,015 

125,148 

57.867 

1900 . 

193.789 ' 

129,046 

64.743 

*904 . 

! 191,721 1 

119.506 1 

7*4x3 


' These ftores show that the births were 23,674 more iii 1904 
than in t88o, while the deaths were nearly 4000 fewer, with a 
population that had increased from-5| tb 7 millions'; Of 191,721 
births in 1904,12^87 or 6-7% were ffle^imtte. StBtisti<!s'‘<ff 
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recent years a slight increase in legitimate anf a flight 
decrease in iUegitinute births. ^ 

The emigration of Bdgiana from their country is small a^ 
reveals little variation. In igoo, J,t.492 emigrate, and in 
the total rose only to 14,752. Of Belgians living abroad it is 
estimated that 400,000 reside in France, 15,000 in Holland, 
M,ooo in Germany and 4600 in Great Britain. The number of 
Belgians in the Congo State in 1904 was 1505. The number of 
foreigners resident in Belgium in 1900 with their nationalities 
were Germans, 42,079 : F.ngli.sh, 5096 ; French, 85,735 ; Hutch, 
54,491 ; Luxemimrgcrs, 9762 ; and all other nationalities, 
144J*. 

With regard to the languages spoken by the people of Belgium 
the following comparative table gives the return for the three 
censuses of 1880, tSgo and 1900 


Frenih only 
I'lcimsh only 
Cermiiii only 
FVcncIi ami Flemish 
Frrncli and German 
Flemish and Gorman 
The threi- languages 


1880. 

i 8 yo. 

lyoo. 

2,230,316 

2.485,072 

2 , 574>^-5 

2,485,384 

2,744..!7t 

2,822,005 

.V).55o 

32.20(1 

28,3:4 

423.7.')2 

700,007 

801.587 

S.S.zso 

58..5‘)0 

66,447 

a.056 

7.028 

7.238 

13.3.G 


42,889 


ConstilutioH and Gtniermnfnl .—The Belgian constitution, 
drafted l)y the national a.sserahly in 1830-1831 after tlie pro¬ 
visional government had announctxl that “ the Belgian provinces 
detached by force from Holland shall form an independent state,” 
was published on the 7th of February 1831, and the modificatioas 
inlroduced into it sub-sequently, apart from the composition of 
the electorate, have been few and unimportant. The constitu¬ 
tion originally contained one hundred and thirty-nine articles, 
and decreed in the first place that the government was to be 
“ a constitutional, representative and hereditary monarchy.” 
Having decided in favour of a monarchy, tlie provisional govern¬ 
ment first offered tlie throne to the due dc Kemours, son of 
Louis-Bhilippe, hut this offer was promptly withdrawn on tlie 
discovery that Kurope would not endorse it. It was then offered 
to I’rinre J-enpold of Saxe-Coburg, widower of the princess 
Charlotte of England, and accept^ by him. 'fhe prince was 
proclaimed on the 4th of June 1831 us Leopold 1., king of the 
Belgians, and on the *ist of July 1831 he was solemnly in¬ 
augurated in Brussels. The succession is vested in the heirs male 
of Leopold 1., and should they ever make complete default the 
throne will be declared vacant, and a national assembly composed 
of the two chambers elected in double strength will make a fresh 
nomination. In 1894 a new article numliercd 61 was inserted 
in the constitution providing that “ in default of male heirs the 
king can nominate his successor with the assent of the two 
chambers, and if no such nomination has been made the throne 
shall be vacant,” when the original proiiedure of the constitution 
would be followed. Tfic Belgian national assembly assumed 
that its constitution would extend over the whole of tlie Belgic or 
south Netherlands, but the powers decreed otherwise. The 
limits of Belgium are fixed by the London protocol of the 15tb 
of Octolier 1831—also called the twenty-four articles—which 
cut off what is now termed the grand duchy of Luxemburg, 
and also a good portion of the duchy of Limburg. These losses 
of territory held by a brother people are still felt as a grievance 
by many Belgians. The Belgian constitution stipulates for 
“ freedom of conscience, of education, of the press and also of 
the right of meeting,” but the sovereign must he a member of 
the Giurch of Rome. The government was to consist of the king, 
the senate and the chamber'of representatives. The functions 
of the king are those that appertain everywhere to the sovereign 
of a constitutional state. He is the head of the army and has 
the exclusive right of dissolving the chambers as preliminary 
to an appeal to the country. 

The senate is composed of seventy-six elected members and 
twenty-six members nominated by the provincial councils. 
A senator sits for eight years unless a dissolution is ordered, 
and no one is eligiUe uotil he is forty years of age. Half the 


seventy-six elected senators retire f« re-election every four 
years. There is no payment or other privilege, except a pass 
on the state railways,, attached to the rank of senator. The 
chamber of representatives contained one hundred and fifty-twp 
members until 1899, when the number was increased to one 
hundred and sixty-six. Deputies are elected for four years, but 
half the house is re-elected every two years. A deputy must 
be twenty-five years of age, and the members of both houses 
must be of Belgian natiormlity, bum or naturalized. A deputy 
reedvas an annual honorarium of 4000 francs and a railway 
pass. Down to 1893 the electorate was exceedingly small. 
Property and other qiuilificatiuns kept liie voting power in the 
hands of a limited dass. This may be judged from the fact 
that in the year named there were only 137,77a voters out of a 
population of 6^ millions. In April 1894 the new electoral law 
altered the whole system. The pruTierty qualification was 
removed and every Belgian was given one vote on attaining 
twenty-five years of age and after one year’s residence in his 
commune. At the .same time the princiffie of multiple votes for 
certain qualifications was introduced. The Belgian citizen on 
readiing the age of thirty-five, providing he is married or is a 
widower with legitimate offspring and pays five francs of direct 
taxes, gets a second vote. Two extra votes are given for qualifica¬ 
tions of property, oflficial status or university diplomas. The 
maximum voting power of any individual is three votes. In 
1904 there were 1,581,^49 voters, possessing 2497,966 votes. 
This system of plural voting has proved a success. It does not, 
however, satisfy the .Socialists, whose formula is one man, one 
vote. The final change in the system of parliamentary elections 
was made in 1899-1900, when proportional representation was 
introduced. Proportional representation aims at the protection 
of minorities, and its working out is a little intricate, or at all 
events difficult to describe. The following has been accepted 
as a clear definition of what proportional representation is:— 
“ Each electoral district has the number of its members appor¬ 
tioned in aixxirdance with the total strength of each party or 
political programme in that district. As a rule tliere are oidy the 
three chief parties, viz. Catholic, Liberal and Socialist, but the 
presence of Catholic-Democrats or some other new faction may 
increase the total to four or even five. The number of seats to 
be filled is divided by the, numliur of partie.s or candidates, and 
then they arc distributed in the pniportion of the total followers 
or voters of each. The smallest minority is thus sure of one 
scat.” An illustration may make this clearer. In an electoral 
district with 32,000 votes which returns eight deputies, four 
parties send up candidates, let us say, eight Catholics, eight 
Ulx-rals, eight Soi'ialists and one Catholic-Democrat. The 
result of the voting is, 16,000 Catholic voles, yooo Lilieral, 4500 
Socialist, and 2500 Catliolic-Democral. The scats would, there¬ 
fore, be apportioned as follows: four Catholic, two Lilrcral, one 
Socialist and one Catludic-Dcmocrat. 

The king has one right which other constitutional rulers do 
not possess. He can initiate proposals for new laws {prajets de 
lui). He is also charged wiffi the executive power 
which he delegates to a cabinet composed of ministers 
chosen from the party representing the majority 
in the chamber. Down to 1884 the Liberal party had held 
power with very few intervals since 1840. The Catholic party 
succeeded to office in 1884. The ministers represent depart¬ 
ments for finance, foreign affairs, colonies, justice, the interior, 
science and arts, war, railways, posts and tek^raphs, agri¬ 
culture, public works, and industry and labour. The minister 
for war is generally a soldier, the others are civilians. 
Ministers may be members of eiffier chamber and enjoy the 
privilege of being allowed to speak in both. Sometimes one 
minister will hold several portfolios at the same time, but such 
cases are rare. 

The kingdom is divided into nine provinces which are sub¬ 
divided into 342 cantons and 2623 communes. The provinces 
are governed by a governor nominated by the king, the canton 
is a judicial division for marking the limit of the jurisdiction of 
each fugt de paix, and the commune is the administrative unit, 
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posiessing sdf-gavemnaent k «11 local matters. For eatk com¬ 
mune of 5000 inhabitants or over, a buixomaster is appointed by 
the cutamunal council which is chosen by the dectors 
<)f the commune. As three years’ residence is re- 
iMiuwa. quiiod these electors are fewer in number than those 
for the legislature. In 1902 there were 1,146,482 
voters with 2,007,704 votes, the principlos erf multiple votes, 
with, however, a maximum of four votes and proportional 
representation, being in force for communal as for legislative 
elections. 

Religton .—The constitution provides for absolute liberty of 
conscience and there is no state religion, hut the people are 
almost to a man Roman Catholics. It is computed that there 
are 10,000 Protestants (half English) and 5000 Jews, and that 
all the rest are Catholics. The government in 1904 voted nearly 
7,000,000 francs in aid of the religious establishments of, and 
the benevolent institutions kept up by, the Roman Church. 
The grant to other cults amounted to 118,000 francs, but small 
as this sum may appear it is in due proportion to the relative 
numbers of each creed. The, hierarchy of the Church of Rome 
in Belgium is composed of the archbishop of Malines, and the 
bishops of Li£^, Ghent, Bruges, Toumai and Namur. The 
archbishop receives £800, and the bishops £600 apiece from the 
state yearly. The pay of the village curt averages £80 a year I 
and a house. Besides the regular clergy there are the members 
of the numerous monastic and conventual houses established in 
Belgium. They are engaged principally in educational and 
eleemosynary work, and tlie development in such institutions 
is consideraole. 

Educatim .—Education is compulsory by law, and is free for 
those who cannot pay for it. In the primary schools instruction 
in reading, writing, arithmetic, history and geography is obliga¬ 
tory. In 1904 there were 7092 infant schcads with 859436 
pupils of both sexes. Of these 807,383 did not pay. Primary 
education is supposed to continue till the age of fourteen, but in 
practice it stops at twelve for alt who do not intend to pass 
through the middle schools, which is essential for all persons 
seeking state employment of any kind. The middle schools 
have one privilege. They can give a certificate qualifying 
scholars for a mastership in the primary schtads, which are 
under the full control of the communes. These appointments 
.are always bestowed on Ica-al favourites. The pay of a school¬ 
master in a small commune is only £48, and in a large town £96, 
with a maximum ranging from £80 to £152 after twenty-four 
years’ service. It is therefore clear that no very high qualifica¬ 
tions could be expected from such a staff. The control of the 
state comes in to tlie extent of providing district inspectors 
who visit tlie schools once a year, and hold a meeting of the 
teachers in their district once a quarter. In each province there 
is a chief inspector who is bound to visit each school once in two 
years, and reports direct to the minister of public instruction. 
With regard to tlie middle schools, tlie govemment has reserved 
the right to appoint the teaching staff, and to prescribe the books 
that are to be used. The re.sults of the middle schools are fairly 
satisfactoi^-. Still better are the Ath6nees Royaux, twenty in 
number, rhich are quite independent of the commune and 
subject to official control under the superior direction of the 
king. Mathematics and classics are taught in themr'and the 
masters are allowed to take boarders. TTie expenditure of the 
state on education amounts to' about a million sterling. In 
i860 the grants were only for little over one-eighth of the total 
in 1903. In 1900 31-94 % of the total population was illiterate. 
Considerable progress in the education of the people is made 
visible by a comparison of the figures of three decennial censuses. 
In 1880 the illiterate were 42-25 % and in 1890 37-63, so that 
there was a further maiked impro-vement by 1900. Aanong the 
provinces WaUood fieilgium is better instructed than Flemish, 
Luxemburg iCoining.fiist, followed by Namur, Li^e and Brabant 
in their orw. 

Higher mstwetian is given at the universities and in the 
acboois Attached thereto. Those at Ghent and Li^ge are state 
univeruties; the two others at Brussels and Louvain are free. 


At Louvain alone is there a faculty of theology. The number of 
students inscribed for the academical year "1904-1905 at each 
Imiversity was Ghent S99, lifge 1983, Brussels to8a, and 
Louvain 2134, or a grand total of 601^. Li6ge is qiecially 
famed for the technii^ schools attached to it. Thete ate also 
a large number of state-aided schools for special purposes; £i)far 
military instruction, there are the Acale Militaire at Brussels, 
the school of cadets at Namur, and army schools at different 
stations, e^. Bouillon, &c. For officers in the army, there are 
the Acnle it Gutrrt or staff college at Brussels with an average 
attendance of twenty, a riding school at Ypres where a course is 
obligatory for the cavalry and horse artillery, and-for soldiers 
in the army there arc regimental schools and evening classes for 
illiterate soldiers. (2) For education in the arts, there ts the 
Royal Academy of Fine Arts at Antwerj), and besides this 
famous school of painting there are e^hty-four acadmies for 
teaching drawing throughout the kingdom. In music, there 
are royal conservatoires at Brussels, Antwerp, Ghent, and 
Lifgc. Besides thrae there arc sixty-nine minor conservatoires. 
(3) For commercial and professional education, there arc 181 
schools. The Commercial Institute of Antwerp deserves special 
notice as an excellent school for clerks. ^4) Among special 
schools may be named the three schools of navigation at Antwerp, 
Ostend and Nieuport. Since the wreck of the training-ship 
“ Comic tie Smet de Naeyer ” in 1906, it has been derided that a 
stationary' training-ship shall be placed in the Scheldt like the 
“Worcester” on the 'Chames. Among.the numerous learned 
societies may be mentioned the Belgian Royal Academy founded 
in > 769 and revived in 1818. For the encouragement of research 
and literary style the government awards periodical prizes which 
arc very keenly contested. 

Justice .—The administration of justice is very fully (Hganized, 
and in the Code Beige, which was carefully compiled between 
1831 and 1836 from the dU laws of the nine provinces leavened 
by the Code Napoldon and modern exigencies, the Belgians 
ckim that they possess an almost perfect statute-book. The 
courts of law in their order are Cour de Cassation, Cow i'Appel, 
Cow de Premiere Instance, and the /age de Paix courts, one 
for each of the 342 cantons. The Cow de Cassation has a 
peculiar judicial s[>here. it works automatically, examining 
every judgment to see if it is in strict accord witli the code, 
and where it Is not the decision or verdict is simply annulled. 
There is only one judge in this court, but he has the assistance of 
a targe staff of revisers. The Cow de Cassation never tries a case 
itself except when a minister of state is the accused. The 
president of this tribunal is the highest legal functionary in 
Belgium. There ore three courts of appeal, viz. at Brussels, 
Ghent and Lidge. At Brussels there are four separate chambers 
or tribunals in the appeal court. Judges of appeal are apfiointed 
by the king for life from lists of eligible barristers prepared by 
the senate and the courts. Judges can only be removed by the 
unanimous vote of their brother judges. There are twenty-six 
courts of first instance distributed among the principal towns 
of the kingdom, and in Antwerp, Ghent and Lkge there are 
besides special tribunals for the settlement of commercial cases. 
Of course 'there is the right of appeal from the decisions of theK 
tribunals as well as-oHhe t^ukr courts. Finally the 342 Juge 
de Paix courts resemble British county courts. Criminal cases are 
tried by (i) the Tribunauxde Police, (2) TribunmucCcortcUotmAs, 
(3) and the Caws d'Assists. The last are held as the length of 
the calendar requires. Capital puiushment is retained on the 
statute, but is never enforced, prisoner on whom Kntence 
of death is passed in due form in open court being relegated to 
imprisonment for life in solitary* confinement aud perpetoal 
silence. The chief prisons are at Louvain, Ghent and St Gi^ 
(Brussels), and the last named serves as a house of detention. 
At Uenq^s, near the Dutch frontier, is the agricultural crtminal 
colony at wl^ an atrerage number of two thousand prisoners are 
kept emplwed in compilative liberty within the radius'of the 
convictaetdement. 

Pauperism ^— For fBe relief of pauperism there ate a limitad 
numbor of houses of mendicity, m -which iimmtes are reeeivei^ 
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and hoBMS of refuge for night riielter. At tlw biguinages of 
Gh«it and Bruges women and girls able to amtribute a specified 
ium towards tlmr support are given a honw. 

National Finance .—The bu(%et is submitted to the chambers 
by the minister of finance and passed by them. The revenue 
and expenditure were in the years stated as follows 


Year. 

Revenue. 

Exjicnditurc. 

1880 . 

394,215,932 francs 

382,908429 francs 

1895 . 

.395.730.44s 

410,383.402 „ 

lyoj . 

632,416,810 „ 

627.975.568 


The revenue is made up from taxes, including customs, tolls, 
includingi returns from railway traffic, &c., and the balance comes 
from vamus revenues, return of capital, loans, &c. The following 
are the principal items of expenditure (1903):- 


Servicu of 

Sovereign, senate, chamber, &c. 

Departments, foreign office 
„ agriculture 
railways . 

,, finance 

,, industry 

,, war . 

public instruction 
„ justice 

Minor items .... 


143.065,352 franc-M 
5,289,087 
3.751,^36 

12.253.957 .. 

165,086,019 
34,479,674 ., 

J9,905,58<3 

63.y72.473 

3I.799.>05 

27.1(18,032 

4.179,046 


Total . 510,949,970 

The difference is made up of “ special expenditure.” The total 
debt in English money may be put at 126 millions sterling, which 
requires for interest, sinking fund and service about 5} millions 
sterling annually. The rate of interest on all the loans extant 
is 3%, except on one loan of 219,959,632 francs, which pays 
only2l%. 

Army ami National /)e/enrf.—ThiParmy is divided into the 
regular army, the gendarmerie, and the garde eivique. The 
Belgian regular army is thus composed: infantry, one raiment 
of carabimers, one of grenadiers, three of chasseurs d pied, and 
fourteen of the line, all the.se regiments having 3 or 4 active 
and 3 or 4 reserve battalions apiece; cavalry, two regi¬ 
ments of guides, two of chasseurs d chei'al, and four of lancers, 
all light cavalry ; artillery, four horse, thirty field, and seventy 
siege batteries on active service; engineers, 140 officers and 
2000 men. The train or commissariat has only 30 officers 
and 6)00 men on the permanent establishment. Belgium 
retains the older form of conscription, and has not adopted the 
system of “ universal service.” The annual levy is small and 
substitution is' permitted. In 1904 the number inscribed for 
service was 64,042. Of these only 12,525 were enrolled in the 
army, and of that number 1421 were volunteers, who took an 
engagement on receipt of a premium. The effective strength of 
the army in 1904 with the colours was 3406 officers and 40,382 
men. To this total has to be added the men on the active list, 
but either absent on leave or allowed to return to civil life, 
numbering 70,043. It is assumed that on mobiliaation these 
men are immediately available. The reserve consists of i8t 
officers and 58,014 men, so that the total strength of the Belgian 
army is 3587 ofljceni and 168439 men. The field force in war is 
organised in four infantry and two cavalry divisions, the total 
strength being about 100,000. The peace effective has not varied 
much since 1870, but the total paper strength is 75,000 more 
than in that year. In the years 19^1904 it increased by 8000 
men. The gendarmerie is a mounted force composed of men 
picked for their physique and divided'ihto three divisions. It 
numbers 67 officers and 3079 men, but has no reserve. It is in 
every sense a corps d’Mite, and may be classed as first-rate heavy 
cavalry. The total strength of the garde eivique in 1905 was 
35,102, tO'which have to be added 8532 Volunteers brionging to 
the corps of older formation, service in which counts on a par 
with the garde cMque. Some of the'latter regimeiffs, especiafiy 
the artillery, would rank with British volunteers, but the mass 
Of the garde eivique does not pretend to possess mflitaty value. 
It is K defence’against sedition and socialiinm. The defence of 


Belgium depends on five fortified positions. The fortified position 
and camp of Antwerp represents the true base of tiie national 
defence. Its detadied forts shelter the city from bombardment, 
and so long os sea communication is oj^ wi& England, Antwerp 
would be practically impregnable. LWge with twelve forts and 
Namur ■with nine forts are the fortified tetes de poni protecting 
the two most important jxtssages of the Meuse. The forts are 
constructed in concrete with armoured cupolas. Termonde on 
the Scheldt and Diest on the Dender are retained as nominally 
fortified positions, but neither could resist a regular bombard¬ 
ment for more than a few hours, as their casemates are not 
bomb-proof. 

The training camp of the Belgian army is at Beverloo in the 
province of Limburg, and at Braschaet not far from Antwerp 
are ranges for artillery as well as rifle practice. The Belgian 
officer is technically as well trained and educated a.s any in 
Europe, but he lacks practical experience in military service. 

Mines and iwdwrhy.—The (mncipal mineral produced in 
Belgium is coal. This is found in the Borinage district near 
Mons and in the neighbourhood of Li6ge, but the working of an 
entirely new coal-field, which promises to attain vast dimensions, 
was commenced in 1906 in tlie Campinc district of the province 
of Limburg. The c(^ mines of Belgium give employment to 
nearly 150,000 persons, and for some years the average output 
has exceeded 22,000,000 tons. Otherminerals are iron,manganese, 
lead and zinc. The irmi mines produce much less than formerly, 
and the want of iron is a grave defect in Belgian prosperity, as 
about£5,ooo,ooostcrlingworthof ironhasto be imported annually, 
chiefly from French Lorraine. The chief metal industry of the 
country is represented by the iron and steel works of Charleroi 
and Liige. Belgium is particularly rich in quarries of marble, 
granite and slate. Ghent is the capital of the textile industry, 
and all the towns of Flanders are actively engaged in producing 
woollen and cotton materials and in lace manufacture. The 
bulk of the population is, however, engaged in agriculture, 
and the extent of land under cultivation of all kinds is atout 
64 million acres. 

Commerce.—{"hv trade returns for 1904 were as follows:— 
Importi — 

General Commerce ..... 4.426,400.000 francs 

Special Commerce (included in General 

Commerce) ..... 2,782,200,000 „ 

Exports — 

General Commerce.3.849,100,000 „ 

Special Commerce (included in General 

Commerci').2.183.300.000 

The general commerce includes goods in transit across Belgium, 
the special commerce takes into account only the produce and 
the consumption of Belgium itself. The trade of Belgium has 
more than treUed as regards both imports and exports since 
1870. The following table shows the amount of exports and im¬ 
ports between Belgium and the more important foreign states 



Imports, 

Exports. 

France 

465.684,000 francs 

346,670.000 francs 

Germany . 

351.025.000 

505 . 473 ,t x) 


England 

335.404.000 

392.324.000 


Holland 

240,873,000 

268,781,000 


United States 

222,301,000 

86,324,000 


Russia 

212,1:9.000 

26.671,000 


Arftentina 

I 98 , 9 I, 3 .<k» 

41,508,000 


British India 

141,669,000 

25.960,000 

*1 

Rumania . 

102.174,000 

3.949.000 

It 

Australia. . 

58,190.000 

12,087,000 

It 

Congo State 

52,100,000 

14,049,000 

• 1 

China 

8,770,000 

25.546.000 

>• 


In the relative magnitude of the annuri ■value of its commerce, 
excluding that in transit, Belgium stands sixth ’among the nations 
of the wotld, following Great Britain,Ihe United States,Germany, 
France and Holland. The princip^ imports are food siroplies 
and raw material such as cotton, wppl, suk, flax, hemp and jute. 
Among minerals, iron ora, sulphui', copper, cod, tin, lead and 
diamonds are the most imported; The e*p<^ <lf greatest value 
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M* textiles, lace, coal, coke, briquettes, glass, machinery, railway 
material and fire-arms. 

SkippingttndNemg<Uiim.—Be)^am has no state navy,although 
various proposals have been made from time to time to establish 
an armed flotilla in connexion with the defence of Antwerp. 
The state, however, possesses a certain number of steamers. 
In 1,904 they numbered sixty^five of 99,893 tons. These steamers 
are chiefly employed on the passenger route between Ostend 
and Dover. The total number of vessels entering the only two 
ports of Belgium which carry on ocean commerce, namely 
Antwerp and Ostend, in 1904 was 7650 of a tonnage of 10,330,1*7. 
Among inland ports that Of Ghent is the most important, 11*7 
ships of a tonr^e of 786,362 having entered the port in 1904. 
The corresponding figures for ships sailing from the two ports 
first named were in tile same year 7642 and tonnage 10,298,405. 
The figures from Ghent were 11*8 and 787,173 tons. Whereas 
the lines of steamers from Ostend are chiefly with Dover and 
London, those from Antwerp proceed to all ^rts of the world. 
A steam service was established in 1906 from Hull to Bniges by 
Zeebrugge and the ship canal. 

Internal Communiealions. —The internal communications of 
Belgium of every kind are excellent. The roads outside the 
province of Luxemburg and Namur are generally paved. In 
the provinces named, or in other words, in the region south 
of the Meuse, the roads are macadamized. The total length of 
roads is about 6000 m. When Belgium became a separate state 
in 1830 they were less than one-third of this total. There are 
about 2900 m. of railways, of which upwards of 2500 m. are 
state railways. It is of interest to note that the state railways 
derived a revenue of 249,355 francs (or nearly £10,000) from 
the. penny tickets for the iidmission of non-travellers to railway 
stations. Besides the main railways there are numerous light 
railways {ehrmins de jer vicinaux), of a total length approaching 
2500 m. There are also electric and steam tramways in aU 
the principal cities. The total of navigable waterways is given 
as 1360 m. Posts, telegraphs and telephones are exclusively 
under state management and form a government department. 

Bdinks and Money. —^The principal banking institution is the 
Banque Natkmale which issues the bank-notes in currentuse. In 
1904 theaveragevalueof notes in circulation was 645,989,too francs, 
■riie rate of discount was 3 % throughout the whole of the year. 

The mintage of Belgian money is carried out by a directeur 
dt la fabruation who Is nominated by and responsible to the 
government. The gold coins are for 10 and ao francs, silver 
for hidf francs, francs, 2 francs and 5 francs. Nickel money is 
for 5, 10 and 20 centimes, and the copper coinage has been 
withdrawn from circulation. : 


AuthORITIKS.— Annuaire slalisHque de la Btd^iqve (1905); Belt- 
jens'and Godenue.Z.a Comstawtion beige (Brussels, 1880) ; LaBclgu^ 
iUustrie (Brussels, 1878-1882); Lee J'andeeUs beiges (Brussels, 1898); 
Annales duparlement beige for each year; Belgian l.ife in Town am 
Country, " Our Neighbours " Scric.s (London, 1904). For geology sde 
C. Dewalqne, Prodrome d'une deseription gMogime de la Bri^ue 
(Brussels, iMo); M. Moarkm, GMogie de la Belgi^ (Brussels, 
1880-1881); F. L. Cornet and A. Briart, " Sue lo relief du sol en 
Belgique apris les temps pal6usoiques,” Ann. Soc, Giol. Belg. vol. iv., 
rSyy, pp. 71-115, pis. v.-xi. (see also other papers ^ the same 
authors in the same foUmd); J. Gosselet, L'Ardetme (Imris, 1888); 
M. Bertrand. “ Btudes sur le bassin hcmlller du aordr'et sur le 
Bottkmnau." Ann. des .mines, aer. ix. vol. vi, pp-: 569:633 

1894 ; C. Malaise, " Etat aetuel de, nos connaissances sur le silurien 
de la Belgique," Ann. $oi.. GM. Bile, vol xxv„ 1900-1901, pp. 179- 
221 : H. Forir, " Bibliographie des dtages laskdnioti, Wdfen, wem- 
meiien, imehien, toognoi, rupihen et boldirien et des dtpAts 
tertiaires de la bants et inoyeime Belgique," ibid, pp. 


History ' 


The political severance of-the northern and southern Nethen- 
landsl’may bfe convWiienfly dated from the opening of the year 
1579. By 1** righing Of *e league of Arts* (5th of Januaiy) 
the Walloan “ MaleMbents” declared their adherence to the 
causeOf CadMlkfism and their loyalty to the Spanish king, and 
brete away defirtitdy from the northern provincei, who bound 
, 3 Eee for earlier history Nbihbriands, FLaxDBKs, Bsabant, 

ti«c5r'dx. 


themselves by the union of Utrecht (agth erf TBnoaty):to defend 
their rights and libertiee, fwlitical and it%iouS, hgainst all 
foreign potentates. Brabant and Flanders were Mill indeed under 
the control of the prince Of Orange, and through hie w^f . 
influence accepted in 158a the duke of Anjou as their ssawsMi,., 
sovere%n. The French prince was actually hwngutated *J*j 5 *J*J* 
duke of Brabant at Antwerp (February is8a)arS count ^jy****’.' 
of Flanders at Bruges (July), but his misconduct —n|ftrrt 
speedily led to his withdrawal from the Netherlands, 
and even before the assassination of Orai^e (July 
1584) the authority of Philip had been fmcticaliy' restored 
throughout the two provinces. This had tiesin achieved by the 
militBty skill and statesmanlike abilities of Alexander ^ ^ 
Famese, prince of Parma, appointed governor- 
general on the death of Don John of Austrk, on the .ptimued. 
ist of October 1578. Famese first won by promises Pnnmg,. . 
and blandishments the confidence of the Walloons, 
always jealous of the predominance of the “ Flemish ,,, , 
provinces, and then proceeded to make himself master of Brabant 
land Flanders by force of arms. In succession Ypres, Meddih, 
Ghent, Brussels, and finally Antwerp (17th of Au^st 
15S5) fell into his hands. Philip had in the southern frffSlm 
Netherlands attained his object, and Belgium was 
henceforth Catholic and Spanish, but at the expense of its 
progress and prosperity. Thousands of its inhabitants, and 
those the most enterprising and intelligent, fled from the Inquisi¬ 
tion, and made their homes in the Dutch republic or in England. 
All commerce and industry was at a standstill; grass grew in 
the streets of Bruges and Ghent; and the trade bf Antwerp was 
transferred to Amsterdam. On Parma's death (3rd of December 
1592) the archduke Ernest of Austria was appointed govemoF- 
general, but he died after a short tenure of office (aoth of February 
1595) and was at the begjllning of 1596 succeeded by his younger 
Iirother the cardinal archduke Albert. Philip was now nearing 
his end, and in 1598 he gave his eldest daughter Isabel 
in marriage to her cousin the archduke Albert, and 
erected the Netherlands into a soverrign state under s««M4ias 
their joint rule. The advent of the new sovereigrw, 
officially known as “ the ardrdukes,” though greeted 
with enthusiasm in the Belgie provinces, was looked , 

Upon with suspidon by the r)utch, 'who were as firmly irmvad 
as ever to uphold their independence. The cluef < militaty 
event of the early years of their reign was thc battle of'Nieupm 
(and of July 1600), in which Mauriceof Nassau 'defeated ' ^ 

the archduke Albert, and the siege of Ostend, which 
after a three years'’heroic defence was surrendered mm. 
(20th of September 1604) to the archduke's general, 

Spinola. The Dutch, however, being masters of the sea, kept 
the coast dosely blockaded, and through sheer exhaustion IhC 
kjng of Spjin and the ardidukes were compelled to ^ 
agree to a’ truce for twelve years (9th of April 
inth the United Provinces “ in the capacity of free saims n, 
states over which Albert and Isabel ma^ no pretan- , 

sions." During the period of the truce the archdukes, who were 
wise and statesman!^ rulers, did their utmost to restom proa- 
perity to their country and to improve its internal i'^ 
condition. Unfortunately they were dnldless;' and 
the instrument of cession of 1598 provided diat in e p u t t ie m 
case they should die without issue, the Netherlands iNstaio* 
should revert to the crown of Spain. This levarsioo 
actually took place. Albertdied’ini6aa,jUBtbeftyeth( tSu!,.'' 
renewal of'the war with the Dutrh.and Isabcl'hi tfijq. 

The Belgie pro vinces therefore pasMdundertheraleof PhiKp tV : | 
and were henceforth known as the Spanish Netherlands. - ' 
This connexion with the dedinit^ fortunes <rf Spskt nsu 
disastrous to the well-being of the Brigmn people) for> during 
many years a dose altiance bound together Frande aisd the 
Utii^ Provinces, and the Southern NetbeHands wrie exposetj 
to attack from both sides, and constantly" iirifeiad 
from the ravages^ hostile arnrfet. The cardinal ardr- 
duke Ferdinand, governor-genend from r63i^i64ai'«iui 
a capable ruler, s«d by htamUltaty rieffi pc e inmts d jnlteiSheeMictt 

m. 22 
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(t(,<iuap»igt» the forces of the enemy from overrunning the 
country. On the 30th of January M648, Spain concluded a 
separate peace at Munster mlh the Dutch, by which Philip JV. 

finally renounced all his claims and rights over the 
rn,t. United Pnovinces, and made many concessions to than. 
|Os a »« » Among these was the closing of the Scheldt to all ships, 
arn*«fM>a clause which was ruinous to the commerce of the 
Belgk provinces, by cutting them off from their only 
aocasS to the ocean. Thus they remained for a long 
course of years without a seaport, and in the many wars tliat 
broke out between Spain and France were constantly exposed, 
os an outlying Spanish dependency, to the first attack, and peace 
when it came was usually purchased at the cost of some part of 
Belgiap territory. By the treaty of the Pyrenees (1659) Artois 
(except St Omer and Aire) and a nuralwr of towns in j 
iuMtwiof Ptoders, ilainaut, and Luxemburg were ceded to 
W WI*— France. Subsequent PYench conquests, confirmed by 
?"***'’'*®the peace of Aix-la^Chapelie (1668), took away Lille, 
”"*■ Douoi, Charleroi, Oudenarde, Chutrai and Toumai. 
These were, indeed, partly restored to Belgium by the peace of 
Nijmwegen (1679); but on the other hand it lost Valenciennes, 
Nieuport, St Omcr, Ypres and Cliarlemont, which were only in 
part recovered by Ae peace of fiyswick (1697). 

The internal history of the Belgic provmces has little to record 
during this long period in which the ambition of Louis XIV. to 
possess liimseif of the Netherlands, in right of his wife the infanta 
Maria Theresa (see Spanish Succession), led to a series of 
invasions and desolating wars. The French king managed to 
incorporate a large slice of territory upon his northern frontier, 
but his main object was baffled by the steady resistance and able 
statesmanship of William IIL of England and Holland. Mean¬ 
while from 169a onwards brighter prospects were opened out to 
the unfortunate Belgians by the nomig^tion by the ^)anish king 
of Maximilian Eiaanuel, elector of Bavaria, to be governor- 
general with well-nigh sovereign powers. The elector himself 
a claitp to the inhentanoe as the husband of an Austrian arch- 
duebus, whose mother, the infanta Margaret, was the younger 
sister of the French queen. Maximilian Emanuel was an able 
man, who did hie utmost to improve the condition of the country. 
BffiirtsW ^ attempted to promote trade and restore prosperity 
Sto iihnfsr the impoverished land by the introduction of new 
sT Anmto customs laws and other measures, and particularly by 
<»e w s « »tfae construction of canals to counteract the damage 
iiwSt. Belgian commerce by the closing of the Scheldt. 

The position of the elector was greatly strengthened by the 
partition treaty of the 19th of August 1^8. Under this instru¬ 
ment the signatory powers^England, France and HoUgnd— 
agreed that on the demise of Charles II. the crown prince of 
Bavaria under his father’s guardianship should be sovereign of 
Spain, Belgium and Spanish America. (Suirles XL himself 

_^ sburtly afterwards by will appointed the Bavari&n 

prince heir to all his dominions. The death of the 
(toe. Infant heir a few months later (6th of February 1699) 
unfortunately destroyed any prospects of a peaceable 
sottlenent of the Spanish Succession. Charles 11 . was persuaded 
to luune as ,his sole suooessei, Bhilip duke of Anjou, the second 
ton eff ^e dauphin, and on hk death (on the tst November 1700) 
Louts. XlV. took imaiediate steps to support his grandson’s 
claims, in spite of his formal renunciation of such claims under 
treaty of the Pyrenees. En^and and Holland 
V?*.Ty * were determined to prevent, however, at all costs the 
acquisition of Belguim by a ^rencli prince, and a 
ccisUtMtt; known ■» the Giaud AUioiwe, was formed between 
these two. powers and the empire to uplmld the claims of the 
arohdidseUharlM, 'second son of the eirqteror. 

One of theidtst steps of Louis was to take poesession of the 
Nettwrlands. fbe hereditM^ Jeud between the bouses of 
^ Austria jMid Bavaria induced the elector to take the 
**** .. t^;U>f Frasue. and be was nominated by PWip V. 
vkargenerai of the Netherlands. The unhappy Belgic 
provinces wemagain doomed for a number it years to 
he the hattle^round the contending forces, and it was on 


MsrqaiM 


Belgic soil that Marlborough won the great victories of RaroillMs 
(1706) and of Oudenarde (1708), by which he was enabled to drive 
the French armies out of the Netherlands and to carry the war 
into French territc^. At the genera! peace amduded at 
Utrecht(itth of April I7t3) the long connexion between Belgium 

and Spain was severed, and this portion of the Bur- ^ _ 

gundiwi inheritance of Charles V. placed under the IrtnM- 
soveieignty of the Habsbutg claimant, who had, by 
the death of his brother, become the emperor Charles VI. Uie 
Bdgie provinces now came tor a full centory to be known as the 
Austrian Netherlands. Yet such was the dread of 
France and the enfeebled state of the country that awMOb 
H olland retained the privilege, which had been con- Ateutp* 
ceded to her during the war, of garrisoning the principal 
fortresses or Barrier towns, on the French frontier, and her 
right to close the navigation on the Scheldt was ^ain ratified by 
a European treaty. The beginnings of Austrian sovereignty 
were nmtked by many ooUisions ^tween the representatives 
of the new rulemond the States General, and provinciai “ states.” 
Despite their troubled history and long subjection, 
the Belgic provinces stiU retained to on unusual 
degree their local liberties and privileges, and more 
especially the right of not being taxed, except by the 
express consent of the state*. The marquis de Pri6, who (as 
deputy for Prince Eugeni^ was the imperial governor from 1719 
to 1726, encountered on the port of local authorities and tomi 
gilds vigorous resistance to hw attempt to rule the Netherlands 
as an Austrian dependency, and he was driven to take strong 
measures to assert lus authority. He selected as his 
victim a powerful popular leader at Brussels, Francis 
Anneesens, syndic of tlie gild of St Nicholas, who wasAoMUMw. 
beheaded on the 19th of Sq>t«nber 1719. His name 
is remembered in Belgian annals os a patriot martyr to the 
cause of liberty. The administration of de Pri6 was not, however, 
without its redeeming features. He endeavoured to create at 
Ostend a seaport, capable in some measure to take the place of 
Antwerp, and in 1722 a Chartered Company of Ostend 
was erected for the purpose of trading in the East and 
West Indies (see Ostend). The determined hostility ottmt . 
of the Dutch rendered the promising scheme futile, 
and after a precarious struggle for existence, Charles VL, in order 
to gain the assent of the United Provinces and Great Britain to 
the Pragmatic Sanction (y.v.), suppressed the Company in 1731. 

For sixteen years (1725-1741) toe archduchess Mary Elizabeth, 
sister of the emperor, fflled the post of governor-general. Her 
rule was marked by the restoration of the old form ,4,^. 
of administration under the three councils, and was tmtttm 
a period of general tranquillity. She died (1741) in 
the Netherlands, and the empress-queen, Maria ®**"***'' 
Theresa, who had succeeded under the Pragmatic Sanction to 
the Burgundian domains of her father about a year before, 
appomted her brother-in-law, Charles of Lorraine, to be governor- 
general in her aunt’s ■piace, and he retained that post, to the groat 
advantage of Belgium, for nearly forty years. He 
was deservedly known as the “Good Governor.” ^ 
The first years of his administration were stormy. 

During toe Austrian War of Succession the country was conquered 
by the FVendh, and for two years Marshal Saxe bore the title of 
governor-general, but it was restored to Austria by the peace of 
Abc-la^Ch^telle (1748). Belgium was undisturbed by toe Seven 
Years’ War (175^1763), and during toe long peace which followed 
enjoyed considmble prosperity. Charles of Lorraine thoroughly 
identified himself with the best interests of toe country, and was 
the champion of its liberties, and though he had at times to make 
a stand against the imperialistic tendencies of the chancellor 
Kaunitz, was able to idy on the steady su]^x)rt of toe empress, 
who appreciated the wise and liberal pobey ipf her brother-in-law. 
Although the Scheldt was stOl dosed, Qiwles endeavoured by 
a huge eKOension of the canal system to facilitate commercial 
intercourse, he encouraged agriculture, and was successful in 
restoring the prosperity of the coimtry. also did much for 
the advancement of leariilng, foiinding, ilthohg othtir institutions^ 
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the Academy of Science, and he oonaiitently restrained the undue 
intervention of the churtdi in secular aidairs^ and placed re¬ 
strictions upon the accumulation of property in the hands of 
rehgious bodies. 

The death of Charles of Lorraine preceded only by a few 
months that of Maria Theresa, whose son Joseph 11 . not only 
appointed his sister, the archduchess Maria Christine, 
governor-general, but visited Belgium in person and 
joMtpbn. showed a great and active interest in its affairs. 

Here as elsewhere in his dominions his intentions 
were excellent, but his reforming seal outran discretion, and his 
hasty and self-opinionated interferences with treaty rights and 
traditionsd privileges ended in provoking opposition and disaster. 
Finding the United Provtnces hampered by a war with England, 
he seised the opportunity to try to get rid of the impediments 
placed upon Belgian development by the Barrier and other 
treaties with Holland. He was able to compel the Dutch to 
withdraw their garrisons from the Barrier towns, but was wholly 
unsuccessful in his high-handed attempt to free the navigation 
of the Scheldt. These eSorts to coerce the Dutch, Aough 
marfed by partial failure, were, however, calculated to win for I 
Joseph II. pcpularity with his Belgian subjects ; but it was far 
otherwise with his policy of internal reform. He offended the 
states by seeking to sweep away many of their inherited privileges 
and to change the time 4 ionoured, if somewhat obsolete, system 
of civil government. He further excited the religious feelings 
of the people against him, by his edict of Tolerance (1780), and 
his later attempts at the reform of clerical abuses, which were 
pronounced to an infraction of the Joyous Entry (see Joyeusk 
ENT ttti;). Fierce opposition was aroused. Numbers of mal¬ 
contents left the country and-organized themselves as a military 
force in H<dland. As the disccutent became more general, the 
insurgents returned, took several forts, defeated the 
Austrians at Tumhout, and overran the country. 

December 1789, the people of Brussels 
rose against die Austrian garrison, and complied it to 
capitulate, and, on the 27di, the states of Brabant declared 
their independence. The other provinces Mowed and, on die 
nth of January 1790, the whole formed themselves into an 
independent state, un^ the name of the “ Belgian United 
States.” A few weeks later, on the 2oth of February, Joseph II. 
died, his end hastened by chagrin at the utter faiiute of his wdl- 
msant eSorti, and was succeeded by Leopold 11 . 

The new emperor a± once took steps to re-assert, if possiUe, 
his authority in Belgium without having recourse to armed 
uttpau If. ^ 0 ®- He offered the states, if die people would return 
pmnnm ' to tiieir allegiance, the restoradon of their ancient 
om constitution and a getieral amnesty. Hiis, however, 
did not Slat the views of the popular party, who, under 
dw leadership of an advocate named Van der Noot, had posses¬ 
sion of the reins of power, and were uplifted by their success. 
The terms offered in an imperial pmdamatkm ware rejected, 
and preparations were made to resist oocrcion by the iaie m 
masse of a national army. When, however, in November 1790, 
a powerful Austrian force entered die country, there was prac¬ 
tically litde opposition to its advanoe. The popular leaders 
fled, the form of government, as it existed at the end of the 
reign of Maria Thmesa, and an amnesty for past ofiences was 
psoelaimed ; a superfidal pacification'of the levcdted provinces 
was effected, and Austrian ruie re-established. It was destined 
to be. short-lived, la 179a the armies of revoliitionary France 
assailed Austria at her tmdeest pobt by an invasion of Beiginm. 
The battle of JamaiqM (jih of November) made the French 
rsSfimt ' of'the fouthem portion . of the Austrian 

MSI. NetherlmidB) titebattieiof Fleurus(36thof Juiie 1794) 
to mto _ pat'an ead'tatliesUlebf tile.HabsbmgBover the Be^c 
*f*'’""^:prowB0«i. :Tl»e dseaty of Campo Formio (1797) 
the snbseqwdst treaty of LundvjUe (sfios) confirmed the cotv- 
«iuen>rs ia tim possession Of the countiy, and Bti^um became 
M mtqpni paAnfiSrance, being govamed oa the same footatg, 
fseaiviag .the Cede AfapoilM, aid sharing in the fortunes of the 
ftepoblk and the Engine..' After tiie M ef Napoleon lauti tite 


conclusion of the first peit« of Paris :(30th of May 1814:) 
Belgium was indeed for some months p&ced under the ad¬ 
ministration of an Austrian govemor-genend, but it 
was shortly afterwards united with Holland to form - 
the kingdom of the Netheriands. The sovereigRty 
of the neudy formed state was given to the prince of , _ 
Orange, who mounted the throne (uyd of March 1815) 
under the title of Wdlkm I. The eongress of Vienna 
(jist of May 1815) determined the relations and fi^ed ^ 
boundaries of the kingdom; and the new constitutiop was pro¬ 
mulgated on the aath of August following, the king taking the 
oath at Brussels on the 27th of Septembec. 

From this date until the Belgian revdt of 1830, the history 
of Holland and Belgium is that of two portions of one poiiticiti 
entity, but in the rtiations of those two portions were 
to be found from the very outset fundamental causes 
tending to disagreement and separation. The Dutch 
and Belgian provinces of the Netheriands had for one himdred 
and thirty years passed through totally different experieiices, 
and had drifted farther and farther apart from one another 
in character, in habits, in ideas and above all in religion. In 
the south the policy of Alva and Philip 11 . had been wholly 
successful, and the Belgian people, Flemings and Walloons alike, 
were perhaps more devoted to the Catholic faith than any other 
in Europe. On the other hand the incorporation of the country 
for two decades in the French republic and empire had left deep 
traces on a considerable section of the population, the French 
language was commonly spoken and was exclusively used in 
the law courts and in til public proceedings, and French political 
theories had made nmny converts. The Fundamental Law 
promulgated by William 1 . aroused strong opposition among 
both the Catholic and Liberal parties in Bdgium. The large 
powers granted to the kii^ under the new constitution displeased 
the Liberals, who saw in its provision otily a disguised form of 
perscmal government. The principle of lib^y of worship and of 
the press, whidi it laid down, was so ofienstve to the Catholics 
that the bishops condemned it puUicly, and in the Doctrhiti 
Judgment actually forbade their fioi^ to take the oath. The 
“ close and eomplete union," which was stipulated under the 
treaty-of 1814, b^an under unfavourable auspices. Neverthticos 
the (hfliculties might have been smoothed away in the course 
of time, bad the Belgians frit that the Dutch were treating 
them in a fair and conciliatory spirit This, despite the un¬ 
doubtedly good intentions of tte king, was far from being the 
case. Belgium was regarded too much in the light of an annexed 
territory, handed over to Holland as compenaation for 
the losses sustained by the Dutch in the nevolutionary 
and Napoieonic wan. ITie idea that Holland was tiie 
predominant partner in the kingdom of the Netherlands 
was firmly rooted in the north and naturtily provoked 
ill the south the feeling that Belgium was being ex¬ 
ploited for the benefit of the Dutch. The grievances of 
the Belgians were indeed very substantial. The seal of govenr- 
ment was in Holland, the king was a Dutchman by birth aiid 
training, and a Calvinistic protestant by religion. Though the 
populatKm of Belgium was 3400,000 and that of Holland only 
B little more than 2,000,000 the two.countriei had equti repre¬ 
sentation in the second chamber of tibe statrs-generti. Frac- 
tictify in aU important legislative measures afiecting the ipter£s|s 
of the two countries the Dutch govemmeiit were able to oom- 
mand a small but permanent majority. The use of the term 
“the Dutch Government” is strictly accurate, for the great 
majority of the pubtic offices wtte filled by northerners. In 
1830, of the seven members of the ministiy only one was a 
B^ian; in the home department out of 1x7 cfifflaia^i only 
wens Bclgiant; in the nunistry of war 3 were Belgians out 
102; of theofficemof tiwionny 2B8outti 1967. Attthepnfahc 
eatablithment8, itiie Bank, the military achools, were . 

DuM That tt^twas the case must not be entirely 
charged to partiplity, etiil less to .deUfaetate'Unfaio- 
ness on the .parti«f,.William. :L. The ocnduct of tiie kh^ 
provea that bad la moat ainccie regacd fertha wtifttfeoffha 
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Belgian lobiects, and in his choice of meaaures and men his 
aim was to secure the prosperity of his new kingdom ly a policy 
of unification. This was the object he had in view in his attempt 
to make Dutch, except in the Walloon districts, the official 
language for all public and judicial acts, and a knowl^e of 
Dutch a necessary qualification for every person entering the 
public service. T^t the fierce opposition which this atteinpt 
aroused in the Flemish-speaking provinces was ill- 
1 ^ 0* considered and unwise, is shown by the fact that in 
* ' recent years there has been a patriotic movement 

in these same provinces which has been successful in forcing 
the Belgian government to adopt Flemish (i.e. Dutch) as well as 
French for oSicial usage. This Flemish movement is all in favour 
of establishing close relations with the sister people of the north. 
Moreover it cannot be gainsaid that Belgium during her union 
muttm *''*^*’ enjoyed a degree of prosperity that 

pntpnity was quite remarkable. The mineral wealth of the 
itmflagtte country was largely developed, the iron manufactures 
BoiMi. of advance, the woollen manu¬ 

factures of Verviers received a similar impulse, and many large 
establishments were formed at Ghent and other places, where 
cotton goods were produced which rivalled those of England and 
surpassed those of France. The extensive colonial and foreign 
trade of the Dutch furnished them with markets, while the 
opening of the navigation of the Scheldt raised Antwerp once 
more to a place of high commercial importance. The govern¬ 
ment also did much in the way of impoving the internal com¬ 
munications of the country, in repainng the roads and canals, 
in forming new ones, in deepening and widening rivers, and the 
like. Nor was the social and intellectual improvement of the 
people by any means neglected. A new university was formed at 
Li^ge, normal schools for the instruction of teachers were in¬ 
stituted, and numerous elementary schgols and schools for higher 1 
instniction were estaUished over the country. These measures 
for the furthering of education among the people on the part 
of a government mainly composed of Protestants were received 
with suspicion and disfavour by the priests, and still more the 
attempts subsequently mgde to regulate the education of the 
priests themselves. The establishment under the auspices of the 
the king in 1835 of the Philosophical College at Louvain, and 
the requirement that every priest before ordination should 
spend two years in study there, gave great offence to the clerical 
party, and some of the bishops were prosecuted for the violence 
of t^ir denunciations at this intrusion of the secular arm into 
the religious domain. With the view of terminating these 
differences the king in 1837 entered into a eoncortUa with the 
pope, and an agreement was reached with regard to nominations 
to buhoprics, clerical education and other questions, which. 
should have satisfied all reasonable men. But in 1838 the two 
extreme parties, the Cadiolic LTltnunontanes and the revolu¬ 
tionary Liberslsi in their common hatred to the Dutch regime, 
formed an alliance, the union, for the overthsow of the govemr 
inent. Petitions were sent in setting forth the Belgian grievances, 
demanding a separate adrainistnttion for Belgium and a full 
concession of the liberties gtiaranteed by the constitution. 

Matters were in this state when the news of the success of the 
July revolution of 1850 at Paris reached Brussels, at this time 
a city of refuge lor the intriguing and discontented 
*l'*'o*t every country of Europe. The first outbreak 
ofmt. took place on the s^h of August, the anniversary 
of the king's accession. An opera called La 
which abounds in appeals to liberty, was.fteyed, and the audience 
were so excited that they toahtd out into the street crying, 
“ Imitons les Parisient I ” A mob speedily gathered together, 
who proceeded to destroy or damage a numto of puMic buildings 
and the private reudences of unpopular officiids. The troops 
were few in nunter and offered no opposition to the nmb, but 
a burgher guard ww enrdied among the infiaential and middle- 
dgu cirisens for the protecrion of life and property. The in¬ 
telligence of these events in the capital soon spr^ through the 
provinces ; and in most of the fa^ towni simfiar scenes were 
enacted, beginning iritit plundermgs and outngM, followed 


by the institution of burgher guards for the nuuntenance of peace. 
The leading men of Brussel were most anxious not to push 
matters to extremities. They demanded the dismissal of the 
specially obnoxious minister. Van Maanen, and a separate ad¬ 
ministration for Belgium. The government, however, could not 
make up their minds what course to pursue, and by allowing 
things to drift ended by converting a popular riot into a national 
revolt. The heir apparent, the prince of Orange (see William II. 
of the Netherlands), was sent on a peaceful mission to Brussels, 
but furnished with such limited powers, as under the circum¬ 
stances were utterly inadequate. He did his best to get at the 
real facts, and after a number of cunfenendes with the leaders 
became so convinced that nothing but a sej»rate administratkm 
of the two countries would restore tranquillity that he prmnised 
to UM bis influence with his father to bring about that object— 
on receiving assurances Hiat the personal union under the house 
of Orange would be maintained. The king summoned an extra¬ 
ordinary session of the states-general, which met at the Hague on 
the 13th, of-September aad wat<‘Opened by a speech from the 
throne, which was firm and temperate, but by no means definite. 
The proceedings were dilatory, and the attitude of the Dutch 
deputies exceedingly exasperating. The result was that the 
moderate party in Belgium, quiddy lost their influence, and 
those in favour of violent measures prevailed. Meanwhile 
although the states were Xtill sitting at the Hague, an army 
of 14,000 troops under the command of Prince Frederick, second 
son of the king, was gradually approaching Brussels. It was 
hoped that the inhabitants would welcome the prince and that 
a display of armed force would speedily restore order. After 
much unnecessary delay, at a time when prompt action was 
required, the prince on the 23rd of September entered Bruasek 
and, with little opposition, occupied the upper or court portion 
of it, but when they attempted to advance into the lower town 
the troops found the streets barricaded and defended by citizens 
in arms. Desultory fighting between the soldiers and the 
insurgents continued for three days until, finding that he was 
making no headway, the prince ordered a retreat. The news 
spread like wildfire through the country, and the principal 
towns declared for separation. A provisional government was 
formed at Brussds, which declared Belgium to be an independent 
state, and summoned a national congress to establish a system 
of government. King William now did his utmost to avoid 
a rupture, and sent the prince of Orange to Antwerp to promise 
that Bel^um should have a separate administration; but it 
was too late, Antwerp was die only important place that re¬ 
mained in the hands of the Dutch, and the army on retreating 
from Brussels had bdlen back on this town. At the end of 
October an insurgent army had arrived before the gates, which 
were opened by the populace to receive riiem, and the troops, 
under General Chassfi, retired within the citadel. The general 
ordered a bombardment of the town for two days, destroying 
a number of, houses and large quantities of merdiandise. This 
act sen'ed still furtoer to inflame the minds of the Belgians 
against the Dutch. 

A convention of the representatives of the five groat powers 
met in London in the b^inning of November, at the request 
of the king of the Netherlands, and both sides were mooting 
brought to consent to a cessation of hostilities. On the gioo 
10th of November the National Congress, consisting Nnthmni 
of 300 deputies, met at Brussels and came to three 
important decisions: (i) the indep«ndence of the country— 
carried unanimously; (3) a constitutional hereditary monai^ 
—J74 votes against- *3; (3) the perpetual exclusion of the 
Orange-Nassau family—i 6 t votes against 38. On die .30th of 
December the conference of London proclaimed the dissolution 
of the kingdom- of tite Netherlands, but riaimed the right-tif 
regulating die conditions under wfaith it should takt {dace. 
On the aSdi of January 1831, the congress proceeded to ^ 
election of a king, and out of a number of candidates the choice 
Ml on the duke of Nemours, second eon of Louis Philippe, but 
he declined the oSce. The congrese then tieeted Baron Suriet 
de Quikier to the temporary post of fiegent, and {woceeded to 
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draw up a constitution on the British paiiiamentary pattern. The 

constitution expressly dedared that the kina has no powers 
except those formally assigned to him. Mirasters were to be 
appointed by him, but be responsible to the cham- 
was annposed of two chambers— 
fipg,' the senate and the chamber of deputies. Both cham¬ 
bers were elected by the same voters, but senators 
required a property qualification,—the payment of at least 
sooo florins in taxes. Senators and deputies received sahdes. 
The franchise was for tiuit time a low one—-every one who paid 
at least ao florins in taxes had a vote. The choice of a king was 
more difficult than that of drawing up a constitution. It was 
desirable that the new sovereign should be able to count upon 
the friendly support of the great powers, and yet not be actually 
a member of their reining dynasties. It was from fear of 
arousing the susceptibilities of neighbouring states, especially 
Great Britain, that Louis Philippe had refused to sanction the 
election of his son. It was for this reason that the name of 
Leopold of Saxe-Cobuig, the widower of Princess Qiarlotte of 
England, had not been placed among the candidates in January. 
Overtures were, however, made to him, as soon as it was under¬ 
stood that, as the result of private negotiations at the London 
conference, the selection of this prince would be favourably 
received both by Great Britain and France. Leopold 
Ws readiness to accept the crown after having 
Btigtam. first ascertained that he would have the support of 
the great powers in bringing about a satisfactory 
settlement with Holland on those points which he considmed 
essential to the security and welfare of the new kingdom. The 
election took place on the 4th of June, when 152 votes out of 196, 
four being absent, determined that Lropold should be proclaimed 
king of the Belgians, under the express condition that he “ would 
accept the constitution and swear to maintain the national 
independence and territorial integrity.” Leopold made his 
public entry into Brussels, on the aist, and subsequently visited 
other parts of the kingdom, and was everyvdiere received with 
demonstrations of loyalty and re.spect. 

At this juncture news suddenly arrived tiiat the Dutdi were 
preparing to invade the country with a large army. It com¬ 
prised 45,000 infantry and 6000 cavalry with 72 pieces of artlBeiy, 
while I-eopold could scarcely bring forward 25,000 men to oppose 
it On the 2nd of August the whole of the Dutch army had 
crossed the frontier; Leopold collected his forces, such as they 
were, near Louvain in order to cover his capital. The two armies 
met on the 9th of August The undisciplined Belgians, despite 
the personal efforts of their king, were speedily routed, and 
Leopold and his staff narrowly escaped capture. He, however, 
made good his retreat to the capital, and, on the advance of a 
French army, the prince of Orange did not deem it prudent to 
push on farffier. A convention was concluded between him 
and the French general, in consequence of which he returned 
to Holland and the Frencli likewise recrossed the frontier. 
Leopold now proceeded with vigour to strengthen his position 
and to restore order and confidence. French officers were 
selected for the training and disciplining of the army, the civil 
list was arranged with economy and order, and reforms were 
introduced into the public service and systen) of administraticm. 
He kept on the best of terms, though a Protestant, with the 
Roman Catholic clergy and nobility, ^ his subsequent marriage 
with the daughter of the French king (9th of August 1832), 
and the contract that the children of the marriage should be 
brought up in the Roman Cathdk faith, did much to inspire 
confidence in bit good intentions. 

Meantriiile the conference in London had drawn up the 
project of a treaty for the separation of Holland and Belgium, 
which was' declared “ to be fitud and irrevocaUe.” 
^ conditions were far less favourable to Belgium 
had been hoped, and it was not without much 
heart^rnming and considenlfle opposition, that tire 
senate and diarifber of deputies gave titeir assent to them, 
nris treaty, vritich ebritained Sa iutides> was signed <m the 
FjCh of'November i8|t. By these articlee the grand-dvfchy 


of Luxemburg was divided, but the king of Holland retained 
possession of the fortress of Luxemburg, and also received a 
portion of Limbu^ to compensate hhn for the part of Luxemburg 
assigned to Bdgium. The district of Maestridrt was likewise 
partitioned, but the fortress remained l)ut^ The Schddt 
was declar^ open to the commerce of both countries. The 
national debt was divided. The powers recognized the inde¬ 
pendence of Belgium, ” as a neutral state.” 

This agreement was ratified by the Belgian and Frenth 
sovereigns on the aoth and 24th of November, by the British 
on the fith of December, but the Austriaii arid Prussian and 
Russian governments, whose sympathies were with the 
“legitimate” King William rather than with a prince, who 
owed his crown to a revolution, did not give their ratifiration 
till some five months later. Even then K^ William remained 
obdurate, refused to sign and continued to keep possession 
of Antwerp. After fruitless efforts on the part of the great powers 
to obtain his acquiescence, France and Great Britsun resolved 
to have recourse to force. On the 5th of November their com¬ 
bined fleets sailed for the coast of Holland, and, on the 18th, 
a French army of 60,000 men, under the commaiid of * 

Marshal G6rard, crossed the Belgian frontier to besiege PnMt 
Antwerp. The Dutch garrison capitulated on the 
23rd of December, and on the 31st the town was handed 
over to the Belgians, and the French troops withdrew across 
the frontier. The Dutch, however, still held two forts, which 
enabled them to command the navigation of the Scheldt, and 
these they stubbornly refused to yield. Be%ium therefore' kept 
possession of Limburg and Luxemburg, except the fortress of 
Luxemburg, which as a fortress of the German confederation was, 
under the terms of the treaty of Vienna, garrisoned by Prussian 
troops. These territories were treated in every way as a part 
of Belgium, and sent representatives to the chamlkrs. Great 
indignation was therefore felt at the idea of giving 
them up, when Holland {r4th of March 1838) stifled 
its readiness to accept the conditions of the treaty, 

The chambers argued that Belgium had been induct 
to agree to the twenty-four artides in 1832 in the hope of thereby 
at once terminating all harassing disputes, but as Holland 
refused then to accept them, the conditions were no longer 
bindii^ and the circumstances were now quite changed. Tlwy 
urged that Luxemburg in fact formed an integral part of Belgium 
and that the people were totally opposed to a union with Holland. 
They offered to pay for the territwy in dispute, but the treaty 
gave them no right of purchase, and the proposal was not enter¬ 
tained. Addresses were unanimously voted urging 
the king to resist separation, great exdtement was 
aroused throughout the country and pr^rations bttwtm 
were made for war. But the firmness of ffie allied *««»■* 
powers and their determination to uphold the condi- 
tions of the treaty compelled the king most reluctantly 
to submit to the inevitable. The treaty was signed in London 
on the 19th of April 1839. It saddled Bdgium with a portion 
of Holland’s debt, and a severe financial crisis followed. 

The Belgian revolution owed its success to the union of the 
Catholic and Liberal.parties; and the king had been very careful 
to maintain the alliance between them. This continued 
to be the character of the government till 1840, but by 
degrees it had been growing more and more conserva- tkt 
tive, and was giving rise to dissatisfaction. A ministry CaaaOct 
was formed on more liberal prindples, but it clashed jjLxX* 
with the Cathdic aristocracy, who had the majority 'in 
the senate, A neutral ministry ufider M. (Trartes Nothomb was 
then formed. In 1842 it carried a new law of {wimary instruction; 
which aroused the didike of the anti-derical Ubrrals. The 
Nothomb ministiy retired in 1845. In Match 1846 the king 
formed a purely Catholic ministry, but it was fiercely attacted by 
the Liberals, who had for several years been steadny oipnizing. 

A congress was strnnnoned to meet at Brussels fi4th ol June r^6) 
composed of delegates fnm the different Ufa^ associations 
throughout the wuntry. Three himdted and' twenty delegates 
met and drew up an Act of Federation and a programme' of 
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tHiMm Tbe election of 1847 l(ave a majority to the Liberals 
and a puwly Liberal minist^ was formed, and from this date 
onwards it has been the constitutional practice in Belgium to 
choose a homi)geneous ministry frwn the party which possesses 
a working majority m the chamber. In 1848 a new electoral 
law was passed, which lowered the franchise to ao 
florins’ worth of property and doubled the number of 
electors. Hence it came to pass that Belgium passed 
safely through thp crisis of the French revolution of 1848. The 
extreme democratic and socialistic party m^e with French 
aid some spmmodic efforts to stir up a revolutionary movement, 
but they met with no popular sympathy ; the throne of Leopold 
stood firmly based upon the trust and respect of the Belgian 
nation ior wisdom and moderation of their king. 

The attention of tbe government was now largely directed to 
the stimulating oi private industry and the carrying out of 
public works of great practical utility, Such as the extension of 
railways and the opening up of other internal means of com¬ 
munication. Commercial treaties were also entered into with 
various countries with the view of providing additional outlets 
for industrial products. The king also sought as much as 
possible to remove from the domain of politics every irritating 
question, believing that a union of the different parties was most 
for the advantage of the state. In 1850 the question of middle- 
class education was settled. In 1852 the Liberal cabinet was 
overthrown and a ministry of conciliation was formed. A bill 
was passed authorizing the army to be raised to 100,000 men 
including reserve. The elections of 1854 modified the parlia- 
mcntaiy situation by increasing the strength of the Conserva¬ 
tives ; the ministry resigned and a new one was formed, under 
Piwre de Decker, of moderate Catholics and Progressives. In 
1857 the government of M. de Decker brought in a bill to establish 
" the liberty of charity,” but in reality to place the administration 
of charities in the hands of the priesthood. This led to a violent 
agitation throughout the kingdom and the military had to be 
c^ed put. Eventually the bill was withdrawn, the ministers 
resigned and a Liberal ministry was formed under M. Charles 
Rogier. In 1S60 the communal octrois or duties on articles of 
food brought into the towns was abolished; in 1863 tbe naviga¬ 
tion of the Scheldt was made free, and a treaty of commeroe 
established with Et^laad. The elections oi July 1864 gave a 
majority to the Liberals, and M, Rogier continued in office. 

On the loth of December 1865 King Leopold died, after a 
reign of thirty-four years. He was greatly beloved by his people, 
and to him Belgium owed much, fur in difficult circum- 
oT^mM *b»nqes and critical times he managed its affairs 
u, ^ with great tact and judgment. He was succeeded by 
his eldest son Leopold II., who was immediately 
proclaimed king and took tbe oath to the constitution on tbe 
17 th of December. On the outbreak ol war between France and 
Germany in 1870, Be^ium saw the difficulty and danger of her 
position, and lust no time in providing for contingencies. A 
Wge war credit was voted, tbe strength of the army was raised 
and strong Ixidics of troops were moved to the frontier. The 
feeling of danger to .Belgium also caused great excitement in 
£ngk^. Tbe British gcvesminent doclar^ its intention to 
maintain the integrity of Belgium in accordance with the treaty 
of 1839, and it induced the two belligerent powers to agree not 
to violate tlie neutrality of Bdgian territory. A considerable 
portion of the French army routed at Sedan did indeed seek 
refuge across the frostier; but they laid down their arms 
according to convention, and were duly .^1 interned.” 

In 1870 the Liberal party, which had b^n in power for thirteen 
years, was overthrown by a union of the Catholics with a 
numlier of lilierul dissentients to whom the ptdicy of the 
government had given offence, and a Catholic esdnn^ at'the 
Wd of which was Baron Jules Joseph d’Atwthan, took office. 
At the election of August 1870, the Catholics obtained a majority 
in both ohambera, They increased tiieir power considerably 
by reducing tbe voting qualification for elwtars to provucial 
counciia to so fm>> and to aannunal councils to vo fts., 
and akio by recognising ^ importence of what was styled “ tbe 


Flemish Movement” Hitherto French h^ been the official 
langu^e of the states. The use of Flemish in puUic documents, 
in Judicial procedure and in official correspondence was hereafter 
required in the Flemish provinces, and Bdgium 
became officially bi-lingual. It was, as has been 
already pointed out, a reversion to the policy of the siey*. 
Dutch king, which in 1830 had been so strongly 
denounced by the leaden of the Belgian revolution, and its 
object was the same, i.e. to prevent frenchificatien of a population 
that was Teutonic by race and speech. In 1871 M. M^ou had 
become the head of a cabinet of moderate Calholics, and he 
retained office till 1878. This was the period of the struggle 
between :the popie and the Italian government, and the German 
Kuliurkampf. The Belgian Ukramontanes agitated strongly in 
favour of the re-establishment of the temporal power and 
against the policy of Bismarck. Though discountenanced by 
the mwistry, the violence of the Uitra^erkals compassed its 
downfall. They passed a law adopting the ballot in 1877, but at 
the election ef the foffowingtyear a liberal majority was returned^ 

The new cabinet, under M. Frire-Orbaa, devoted itself solely 
to the settlement of the educational system. Hitherto since 
1843 in all primary schools instruction by the cle^y 
in the Catholic faith was obligatory, children belonging 
to other persuasions being dispensed from attendsmee. ign. 
In 1879 a bill was passed for the secularization of 
primary education; but an attempt was made to conciliate tlte 
clergy by Art. 4, which enacted—" religious instniction Is rele¬ 
gate to the care Of families and the clergy of tiie various creeds. 
A place in the school may be put at their disposal where the 
children may receive rdigious instruction," at hours other than 
those set apart fw regular education. The bill likewise provided 
for a rigorous inspection of tlie communal schools. The passing 
of this law was met by the dergy by uncompromising resistance. 
The bishops ordered that absolution be refused to teodiers in the 
schools “ sans Dieu," and to the parents who sent their children 
to tlieni, and urged the establishment of private Cathobc schools. 
All over Belgium the agitation spread, and the clergy, who were 
practically independent of state control, gained the victory. In 
November 1879 it was calculated that there were but 240,000 
schdars.in the secularized stffiools against 370,000 in the Catholic 
schods. In Flanders over 80 % of the children attended the 
Catholic schools. The government appealed to the pope, but 
the Holy See declined to take any action, and so great was the 
embitterment that the Belgian minister at the Vatican and tlie 
papal nuncio at Brussels were recalled, and in 1880 the clergy 
refused to associate themselves with the fetes of tbe nation^ 
jubilee. In order to emerge victorious in such a struggle the 
Liberal party had need of all their strength, but a split took 
place between the sections known as the doctrinaires and the 
progressists, on the question of an extension of the franchise, and 
at the election of 1884 the Catholics carried all before them at tl>e 
poUs. From 1884 up to tite present time the clerical party have 
maintained their supremacy. 

A Catholic administration under M. Malou at once took in 
hand the schools question. A law was passed, despite violent 
protests from the liberals, wtiich enacted that the communcss 
might maintain th( private CatUulic schools established since 
1879 and suppress unseotarian schools at their pleasure. They 
might retain at leaat one unsectarian or adopt one Catholic school, 
where 25 heads of families demanded it. The state subsidized 
all the communal schools, Catholic and unsectarion alike. Under 
this law in all districts under derical control the unsectarian 
schools were abolished. In October 1884, M. Beernaert replaced 
M. Malou as prime minister, and retained that post for the 
fdlowiiig ten years. He had in 1886 a troublous and dangerous 
situation to deal with. Socialism hod become a political force 
in the land. Socialism of a German type had tedree 
deep root among the working men of the Flemish 
towns, especially at Ghent and Brussels; socsalism of iggg, 
a French revolutionary type sonang the. Walloon 
miners and faaory tends. Onitte,t8tliinf Maach«886,asocialiat 
rising suddenly burst out at Li^e, an tte ooaasion of the 
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anniversary of the Paris Commune, and rapidly spread in other 
indottria] oenttes of the Wattoon districts. Thousands of work' 
men went on strike, demanding better wages and the suffrage. 
The ministry acted promptly and with vigour, the outbreak was 
suppressed by the empi^ment of the milit^ and order was 
restored. But as toon as this was accomplished the government 
amptehensive inquiry into the causes of dissatisfaction, 
which served as the basis of numerous social laws, and 
led eventually to die estabhshment of universal 
suffrage and the substitution in Belgium of a demo- 
cmtic for a middlendass regime. It was not effected 
till several years had be«> spent in long parliamentary 
discussions, by demonstrations on the part of tte supporters of 
franchise revision and by strikes of a political tendency. At 
last the senate and chamber declared. May iSge, that the time 
for a revision' of certain articles of the constitution had come. 
As prescribed by the constitution, a dissolution took place and 
two new diambers were elected. The Catholics had a majority 
in both, but not enough to enable them to dispense with the 
assistance of the Liberals, tiie constitution requiring for every 
revision a two-thirds majority. The bills propo^ for extending 
the franchise were all rejected (April nth and isth). Thereupn 
the council of the Labour party proclaimed a general strike. 
Fifty thousand workmen struck, in Brussels there were violent 
demonstrations, and the agitation assumed generally a dangerous 
aspect. Both the government and the opposition in the chambers 
saw that delay was impossible, and that revision must be carried 
out. Agreement wa.s reached by the acceptance of a com¬ 
promise proposed by M. Albert Nyssens, Catholic 
***««■ professor of penal procedure and com- 

mercial law at the university of Louvain, and on the 
i8th of April the chamber a^pted an electoral system 
until then unknown —U suffrage umversel plural. The citizen in 
order to passe.ss a vote for the election of representatives to the 
chambers was to be of a minimum age of twenty-five years, and 
of thirty years for the election of senators and provincial and 
communal councillors. For the four categories of elections a 
supplementary vote was given to («) citizens who having attained 
the age of thirty-five years, and being married or widowers with 
child^, paid at least 5 f. income tax, and (b) to citizens of 
the age of twenty-five years possessing estate to the value of 
zooo f. or Belgian state securities yielding an income of at 
least 100 f. Two suj^lemcntary votes were bestowed upon 
citizens having certain educational certificates, or discharging 
functions or foUowing professions implying their piossessian. 
This elaborate system was only carried into law after considerable 
and violent opposition in the sesrions of 1894 and 1895. It was 
chiefly the work of the ministry of M. de Buriet, who succeeded 
to the place of M. Becrnaert in March 1894. 

The composition of the elected bodies for the years 1894-1895 
was:—for the chamber of representatives 1,354,891 electors 
with 2,085,605 votes, for the senate and provincial 
councils 1,148,433 dectoTB with 1,856,838 votes. 
■IMM.' 'Oie result of the first election in October 1894 was 
to give the Catholic party an overwhelmit^ majority. 
The old Liberal party almost di.sappeared, while the Walloon 

r vrnces returned a number of Sraahsts, In February 1896 
de Buriet, being in bad health, traztsferred the (Erection of 
the government to M. Smet de Naeyer. The dection of 1894 
tttd given the Libends a much sinaller number of seats than they 
ought to have had according to toe number of votes they polled, 
and a cry arose for tte establishment of proportional representa- 
tim. Both sides fdt that reform was ai^in necessary, but the 
CMholic majority disi^rced among themselves as to toe form 
it should te^. In t8$9 M. Smet de Naeyer gave place as head 
of the ntinistiy to If. 'tan den Peereboom. But toe proposab 
tte latter met with organiced obstruction on toc’ 
[tot Ilf tte Socialist deputies, and after a few months’ 
tenuie Of office lie gave way to M. Smet de Naeyer 
once more. The new cabinet at once (August x^) 
introdoeed a bfll giviiig complete proportional n^iresentation 
in parliamentary ^tions to ah toe arrondissemeats, and it 


was posted despite the detection of a ntimher of Cathqte 
deputies led tqr M. Woeste. The election in May itooltad 
in the return of a substantial (thou^ radiNced) Catholk; 
majority in both chatnbm. 

During this period of Catoolic ascendancy: social le^^tioD 
was not n^lected. Among the enactments the ,(<diowing arc 
toe roost importantthe institution of industrial 
and labour councils, composed of . rnnplcyers and . 
employfo, and of a superior counol, fonned e! oSciaki 
workmen and employers (1887); laws assisting toe , .1 . 
erection of workmen's dweto^ and supervising t|iai labow 
of women and children (1889); laws for amelknating tte igrsttoS 
of Friendly Societies (1890); laws leguiating workshops (i 80 ^; 
conferring corporate ^hts on trades’ unionaitSqS).; ^atpntee- 
ing the securi^ and hedth of working men dunng hours of lahour 
(1899). In rgoo laws were passed regulating-toe pontnet of 
labour, placing the workman on a footing of iperfect equality 
with im employer, assuring toe married woman free control ^ 
her savings, and organizing a system 'Ot old>.age pensions. 
Primary education was dealt with m 2895 by a law, winch made 
religious instruction oldigatory, and extended state suppottito 
all schools that satisfied certain conditions. In 1899 toere were 
in Belgium 6674 subsidized schools, having 7.75,000 schofors 
nut of a total of 950,000 children of school age. Only 68,000 
did not receive religious instruction. The Catoolic party-alko 
strove to mitigate the principle of obligatory military s^ee by 
encouraging the system of volunteering and by a reductien 
of the time of acti-ve service and of toe number wito toe cedoun. 

In 1905 the 75to anniversary of Belgian -mdependence was 
celebrated, and there was a great manifestation of, loyalty 
to King Leopold 11 . for the wisdom and prudence ^ 
shown % him during his long reign. Owii^ te dis-, 
sensions among the Catholic and Conservative party 
on the subject of military service and the fortification of Antwerp, 
their majority in the chamber in ipc^ lell from 26 to aoy toat 
in toe senate from 16 to 12. The paxtid election in 1906 reduced 
the majority in the chamber to 12, while the partjal election 
in 1908 brought the majority down to 8. The Smet de Naeyer 
ministey which hod held oflice since 1900 was defeated in April 
1907 in a debate on toe mining law oyer a prt^sal cpnceimng 
the length of the working day. A new cabinet, was formed 
on the and of May foUowing under toe presidency of M. de Trooa, 
who had been minister of toe interior under M. Smet de Naeyiw, 
and who retained that pwtfolio in cbi^unction with toe 
premiership. M. de Trooz died on toe 31st of December.,4967;, 
and was succeeded by M. ScboUaect, president of the ciminbet. 
The count of Flanders, brother of the kmg, died, cuft tor 
17th of November 1905, leaving his son AlSat heir, .to .the 
throne. 

The Congo question had meanwhile become an acute oqe 
in Belgium. The personal interest taken by Leopold fL in :toe 
exploration and cmntnercial development . of the , 
equatorial regions of Africa had led, in the creatfon pf 
the Congo Free State, to results which had oc%inaliy 
not been anticipated. The Comile des iHudes du Haui .. 
Congo, formed in 1878 at tlie instance of the. Mng and 
financed by him iutd-^eloped into tte International Association 
of the Congo, of which a-Belgian ofiicer. Colonel Jto Strauote was 
president. Through tte efforts in Africa of H, M. Staifo, a 
rudimentary state was created, and through top effocfa.qf fupE 
Leopold in Europe the Interaational Aesopiation was rpragteted 
durit^ 1884-1885 by toe powers as an independent state 
Declarations to this effect were exchanged between top Bektei 
govenunent and the AssociaUon^ the zgid of Febnia^ 18^ 
In April of tte same year tte Belgian chamtera authori^^tte 
kii^ to be tte chief of the state founded by toe Asascia^on, 
wh^ had already taken toe name of In^p e ndmi d u Cotfg/o, 

Tte union between Belgium and top new state way,,dpclax^ 
to be purriy pertonal, tet its European headquiaftew wpte ^ 
Brussels, itt oflkials, in toe ctmne of time, beot^altiapst ex- 
chirivefy Belgian, and financiidiy and comnmwaidly toe ppijr 
nexion between the two countnee became (inpreastegly 
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In 1889 King Leo)iold announced that he had by hit will be- 
tJtfMthed the Con^ state tb Belgium, and in 1890 the Belgian 
gftvirnment, in return fori financial help, i^iiir^ the right of 
annexing the country under certain conditions. At later dates 
definite proposals for immediate annexation were considered 
bnt not adc^ted, the king showing a strong disinclination to 
cede the state, while among the mass of the Belgians the dis¬ 
inclination to annek was equally strong. It was not until 
terrible reports as to the misgovemment of the Congo created 
a strong a^tation for reform in Great Britain, America and other 
countries responsible for having aided in the creation of the state, 
that politic opinion in Belgium seriously concerned itself with 
^ sttt^ect. The result was that in November 1907 a new 
twty ofoession was presented to the Belgian chambers, while 
in Iferch 1908 an additional act modified one of the most objec- 
tionahte features of tha treaty—a clause by which the king 
retidned control of the revenue of a vast territory within the 
€ongo which he had declared to be his private property. A 
colonial law, also submitted to the chambers, secured for Belgium 
in ca.se of annexation complete parliamentary control over the 
Congo state, and the bill for annexation was finally passed in 
September 1908; 

BrauooRAWiv.—Til. Juste. Hisioirt d» la Btigique {1 vols., 1853); 
L 4 t RtmiuHon Mae it tS.to (l vols.. 187*); Cangris national' de 
Btlgitfnt (2 V0I8.1 1680); Memoirs of Leopold 1 . (1 vois., 1868) ; 
Dc (jcrlache, Histoire du royaume des Pays-Bas (3 vols., 1839); 
0 . C. Boulger, The History of Belgium, part i. (lyoo)C. White. The 
BtiHt Revolution of rXjo (2 vols., 1833); Moke and Hubert, Histoire 
it Btlgiaue {fusque tMf) (1892); L. Hymans, Histoire patlementaire 
it la Itelgifue (>830-18^); Cinquaiile ans de iiberti (4 vols., 1881); 
J. J. Thoiwsea, La Belgique sous le rigne de Leopold 7 " (4 vols., 1853- 
1838); De laveleye, Le Parti clirical en Belgique (1874); Vander- 
vclde and DcStree, Le Sociatisme beige (1898); C, Woestc, Vingt 
uns de polimiqne (1890); UameKtis, Le Mouvement fiemand (1894). 

(G. E.) 

Literature 

Belgian literature, taken in the widest sense of the term, falls 
into 'three groups, Consisting of works written respectively in 
Flemish, Walloon and French. The earlier Flemish authors 
ate treated under Dutch Literature ; the revival of Flemish 
Literature (?.».) since the separation of Belgium from the Nether¬ 
lands in i8jo, and Walloon Literature (q.v.), are each separately 
noticed. The earlier French writers born on what is now Belgian 
territory—e.g. AdenAs le Rois, lean Froissart, Jean I.emaire des 
Beiges and others—-are incliidea in the general history of French 
Literature (f.«.). It remains to consider the literature written 
by Belgians in French during the 19th century, and its rapid 
development since the revolution of 1831. 

Belgian writers were commonly charged with provincialism, 
but rite prejudice against them has been destroyed by the 
brilliant writers of 1870-1880. It was also asserted that Belgian 
FVench literature lacked' a national basis, and was merely a 
reflection of Parisian models. The mo.st important section of it, 
however, has a distinctive quality of its own. Many of its most 
diatiiiguished exponents are Flemings by birth, and their writings 
reftect the characteristic Flemish scenery; they have the 
sensuousness, the colour and the realism of Flemish art; and 
on the other hand the tendency to mysticism, to abstraction, is 
far removed from the lucidity and definiteness associated with 
French literature properly so called. This profoundly national 
character disengaged itself gradually, and has been more strik¬ 
ingly evident since 1870. The earlier writers of the century 
were content to follow French tradition. 

The events of 1830-1831 gave a peat stimulus to Belgian 
letters, but the country possessed wntenS tif considerable’ merit 
before that date, Adolphe M^thieu (1802-1876) belongs to the 
earlier haH of the century, although the tenth and last volume 
of his (SttPres en vers Was only printed in 1870. His later works 
show the influence of the Romantic revival Augune Uavareau 
(^787-1864), a riKdincre poet, an imitator of the Frendi and 
Dutch, prOdueod Aome successful comedies, but he ceased to 
write plays'before rS^. Rdouard Smits (1789-1852) showed 
romantic tendencies in his tragedies of Marie de Beurgog»i(tS2$), 
£I/rtd« (4825),-and Jeanne de Flandre (1828). The first rf these 


had a great success, partly no doubt because of its patriotic 
subject. For four years before 1830 AndrA van Hassdt {q,v.) 
had been publishing his verses in the Sentinelle des Pays-Bas, 
and from 1819 onwards he was an ardent romanticist A burst 
of literary and artistic activity followed the Revolution; and 
van Hassdt’s house became a centre for poets, artists and 
musicians of the romantic school. The best work of the Belgian 
romanticists is in the rich and picturesque prose of the i6th 
century romance of Charles de Coster (see De Coster), and.^b 
the melancholy and semi-philosophical writings of the moralist 
Octave Pirmez (f.n.). The Pohies (1841) and the Chansons 
(1866) of Antoine Clesse (1816-1889), have been compared wirii 
tbe work of BAranger; and the Catholic party found a champion 
against the liberals and revolutionists in the satirical poet, Benoit 
Quinet (1819- ). Among the famous dramatic pieces of this 

efioch was the Andri Chinier (1843) of fldouard Wacken (1819- 
iB6t), .who was a Ijrric rather than a dramatic poet; also t^ 
comedies of Louis Labarre (1810-1892) and of Henri Delmotte 
^1822-1884). Charles Potvin(rSiS-i902),a poetand a dramatist, 
is best known by a patriotic Histoire des kUres en Belgique, 
forming vol. iv. of the Belgian compilation, Cinquanie ans de 
liherii (1882), and by his essays in literary history. EugAne van 
Bemmel (1824-1880) established an excellent historical tradition 
in hk HtsUnre de la Belgique (i88o), reproducing textually the 
original authorities, and also edited a Belgian Encyclopaedia 
(1873-1875), the Pairia Bolgica. Baron E. C. de Gerlache(i785- 
1871) wrote the history of the Netherlands from the ultramontane 
standpoint. The romanticists were attacked in an amusing 
satire, Les Voyages el aventures de M. Alfred Nicolas (1835), i’y 
Frwicois Grandgagnage (1797-1877), who was a nationalist in 
the narrowest sense, and regarded the movement as an inde¬ 
fensible invasion of foreign ideas. The best of the novelists of 
this period, excluding Charles de Coster, was perhaps Estelle 
Ruelens (nie CrAvecceur; 1821-1878); she wrote under the 
pseudonym of “ Caroline GraviAre.” Her tales were collected by 
the bibliophile “ P. L. Jacob ” (Paris, 1873-1874). 

The whole of this literature derived more or less from foreign 
sources, and, with the exception of Charles de Coster and Octave 
Firmer, produced no striking figures. De Coster died in 1879, 
and Pirmez in 1883, and the new movement in Belgian literature 
dates from the bMquet given in the latter year to Camille 
Lemonnier {q.v.) whose powerful personality did much to turn 
“ Young Belgium ” into a national channel. Lemonnier himself 
cannot be exclusively claimed by any of the conflicting schools of 
yout^ writers. He was by turns naturalist, lyrist and symbolist; 
and it has been claimed that the germs of idl the later develop¬ 
ments in Belgian letters may be traced in his work. The quin¬ 
quennial prize of literature had been refused to his Un male, and 
the younger generation of artists and men of letters gave him a 
banquet which was recognized as a protest against the official 
literature, represented by Louis Hymans (1829-1884), Gustave 
FrAdArix (1834- ), the literary critic of VIndipetidance beige, 

and others. The centres around which the young writers were 
grouped were two reviews, L’Art moderne and La Jeune Belgique. 
I.’Art moderne was founded in 1882 by Edmond Picard, who had 
as his chief supporters 'Victor Arnould and Octave Maus. Ibe 
first editor of La Jeupu Belgique was M. Warlomont (1860-1889), 
known under the pen-name of “ Max 'Waller.” This review, 
which owed much of its success to Waller’s energy, defended the 
intense preoccupation of the new writers with questions of style, 
and became the depository of the Parnassian tradition in Belgium. 
It had among its early contributors Georges Eekhoud, Albert 
Giraud, Iwan Gilkin and Georges Rodenbach. Edmond Picard 
(b. 1836) was one of the foremost in the battle. He was well 
known as an advocate in Brussels, and made a considerable 
contribution to jurisprudence os the chief writer of the Pandoctes 
beiges (1886-18^). His Pro ark (1886) was a kind of literary 
code for the young Belgian writers. His novels,-of which La 
Forge Roussd (1881) is a good example, were succeeded in 1902- 
1903 by two plays, JkicSo and Fatigue de viore. 

GeMges Eekhmid, bom at Antwerp on tlRC 27th of Hay 1854, 
was in some ways tiie most ptosionatahr Ftemisb of the whciic 
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p. He described the life of the'"peasan<s of his iwtive 
den wirit a boM realism, making himself tiie apologist of 
the va^bond and the outcast in a series of tragic stories:— 
Km Iherik h8&3), JtMOenu (1883), iVouveUer Kermessts (1887), 
Le Cyde pmbulairi (i8gf), Mes CoMmummi (1895), Eseal Viger 
and La Faneuse d’amour (1900), &c. Noimlle Carti^e 
(1888; deals with modern Antwerp. In 1899 he produced a 
striking book oh English literature entitled An siiele ie Shake- 
^ttan, and has written French ’ venions of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s PhSaster (1895) and of MmIow’s Editari II. 
(1896). 

The earlier work of “ Young Belgium ” in poetry was expen- 
mental in character, and was marked by extravagances of style 
and a general exuberance which provoked much hostile criticism. 
The young wrhen of X870 to rSte had not long to wait, however, 
for rMOgnition both at home and in Paris, where many of them 
found hospitality in the pages of the Mercure de France from 
1890 onwards. They divided their allegiance between the 
leaders of the French Parnassus and the Symbolists. 

The most powerful of the Belgian poets, Emile Verhaeren (9.0.), 
is the most daring in his technical methods Of expressing bizarre 
sensation, and has been called the *' poet of paroxysm.” His 
reputation extends far beyond the limits of his own country. 

Many of the Belgian poets adhere to the classical form. 
Albert Giraud (bom at Louvain in i860) was faithful to the 
Parnassian tradition in his Pierrot lunaire(]SS^), Pierrot tmreisse 


In the earlier works of Iwan 


(1891) and Hors du siede I 


Gilkin (bom at Brussels in 1838) the influence of Charles Baude¬ 
laire is predominant. He wrote DamnoHon de Vartiste (1890), 
TMbres (1892), Stances d&rSes (1893), La JV«i< (1897) and 
PronUthie (1899). The poems of Valire Gille (bom at Brussels 
in 1867), whose Cithare was crowned by the French Academy in 
1898, belong to the same group. Emile van Arenberghe (bom 
at Louvain in 1854) is the author of some exquisite sonnets. 
Fernand Severin (b. 1867) in hk Poimes ingenus (1900) aims at 
simjflicity of form, and seems to have learnt the art of his 
musical verse direct from Racine. With Severinis closely 
associated Georges Marlow (b. 1872), author of L’Ame en eml 

(1895)- 

Georges Rodenbach spent most of his life m 

Paris and was an intimate of Edmond de Goncourt. He fwoduced 
some Parisian and purely imitative work ; but the best part of 
his production k Oie outcome of a passionate idealism of the 
quiet Flemkh towns in which he had passed his childhood and 
early youth. In his best-known work, Bruges la Morte (1892), he 
explains that his aim is to evoke the town as a living being, 
associated with the moods of the spirit, counselling, dissuading 
from and prompting action. 

The most famous of all modem Belgian writers, Maurice 
Maeterlinck (q.v,), made his d6but in a Parisian journal, the 
PUittde, in 1886. He succeeded more nearly than any of his 
predecessors in expressing or suggesting ideas and emotions 
which might hove, been supposed to be capable of translation 
only in terms of music. “The unconscious self, or rather the 
sulMionscious self,” says Emile Verhaeren, " recognized in the 
verse and prose of Maeterlinck its language or rather its stammer¬ 
ing attempt at language.” Maeterlinck was a ruitive Of Ghent, 
and the first poems of two of his feBow-townsmen also appeared 
in the PUiade. These were •Gr8goire le Roy (b. 1862), author 
of La Chanson dlun stir (1886), and Mon Ceettr pleure dautrefdis 
(1889); and Charles van Lerb^he (b. t86i), author of a play, 
Les Flaireurs (1890) and a collection of Pomes (1697). 

Max Biskomp (b<m at Antwerp in r86a) is the author of some 
volomes Of religietujNletiy—'Domtwfcdl (1892), SdHoatiens, dont 
(TangUi^s (18^3), im symiibimers Paposteiat (*893 Wfot Which 
be hSk devised atS‘'tWricground an iraagmary city. Eugdne 
Ihimtflifer (b. rtfia) dhb created a mythical city as a setting for 
hk prow aSMsr in the U^ehde fYperiiemUne (1897]). 

Belgian litOra^‘ acthritv extends also to hktorM research. 
Baron Kervyn <fc Lettenhove (1817-1891) wrote a HisMre ie 
Flttnire fi vtfls., tS^y-iSss), and a number of’monogAijihs 
on septtntte points in'Ileinm and’English histoiy. Tho^an 


accurate historan, be aiiowed himself to bo pwgudiced by his 
extreme Catholic views. Be was a vehement deffn^ ,ot 
Mary Stuart. Louis Gacha^ (*800-1885) wrola many yaJqabU 
wmks CO i&th'^eentury histoiy j _Wgr. Hamiche (*810-18913) 
coraffleted the 29tii volume m hk Ctmrs ^histam miionA 
before hk death; (Siailes Plot (b. *8is) edited thecon)es|>qpdr 
once of Cardinal de GranveOe; A^honse Wauters (1818-1898). 
archivist of Brussels, published many archaeological works; and 
Charles Rablenbeck (18*3-1903) wrote enthusiastically ^ the 
history of Protestantism in Belpum. One of the rnost maistorly 
writers of French in Belgium was the ■ economist Emile (k 
Laveleye (g.v.). In aesthetics should be noted the histmuii 
of music, Franfok Joseph Ffitis (i784r-i87i)j F. A. Ge^aert 
(r828-i9o8), author of Histoire et thiorie de k musique d’anUquid 
(* vob., 1875-1881); and Victor HahiBon (b. *841) kf hk 
work in acoustics and hk descriptive catalogue (1893-1909) 
of the museum of musical instruments belonging to the Brussels 
conservatoire. In psychology Joseph Ifolboeuf (1831-1898) 
enjoyed a great reputation outside Belgium; Elurie Kedus 
(b-1830), though a Frenchman by turth, completed his Giagrapkie 
: miverseUe (1875-1894) in exfle at Brussels; and Ernest Ny* 

I has written many standard works on international law. In the 
history of literature an important work is compiled by Ferdinand 
-van der Haeghen and others in the BMietheea BelgKa(sSS6, Sic.), 
comprising a description of all the books printed in the Nether¬ 
lands in the 15th and 16th centuries. The vicomte de Spodberch 
de Lovenjoul (1836-1907) was well known in France as the 
author of Sainte-Beuve inconnu (1901), La Genise tun roman 
de Balzac (1901), Une Page perdue ie H. de Balzac (1903), and 
of numerous bibliographical works. 

See F. V. Goethals, Histoire ies lettres, dee tcienees et des arts ea 
Belgique (4 vols., 1840-1844); Fr. Maioin, Histoire de la iiMruler* 
franfoise en Belgique de iSij i 1^30 (1903); .F. Nautet, Histoire des 
lettres beiges d’espression fran(aise (3 vols., 1892 ut seq.), written from 
the point of view of young Belgium, and by no means impartial; 
A. de Konlncfe. Bihtiograpkie naHonale brougbt down to 1880; 
Hiograpkia natimaU de Belgique (1866, &c.) in progress; see aim 
articles by Emilo Verhaeren in the Revue des revuss (istli June 1896), 
by Albert Meckel in the Revue encyclopidique (a4th'july 1897); a 
collection of criticisms chiefly bn Belgian writers by Eugene Oiibert, 
France et Belgique; Mudes litteratres (1963); FrMVrie Faber. 
Histoire du tkidtre francais en Belgique (5 vcu., 1818-1880). Aa 
excellent anthology of Belgian poets was published by K. Pol de 
Mont with the title of Modernitis (1898). (E. C,) 

BELGRADE (Servian, Biograd or Beograd, i.«. “White Castle 
the capital of Servla. Pop.(i90o)<i9i097. Belgrade occupks a tri¬ 
angular ridge or foreland, washed on tlie north-west the Save, 
add on the north-east by the Danube; these rivers flowing respect¬ 
ively from the south-west and worth-west. The sides of the 
triangle slope down abruptly towards the west, more gradually 
towards the east; at the base stands the cone of Avata Hill, 
the last outpost of the Rudnik Mountains, which cxtoid far 
away to the south ; and, at the apex, a diff of Tertiary chalk, 
200 ft. high, overlooks the confluence of the two rivers, the lar;^ 
flat island of Veliki Voyn and severs! smalls islets. Thk rmfl 
is crowned by the walls and towers of the citadd, once white, 
but now maroon with age, and, though useful aa a prkim and 
barracks, no longer eif any military vdue. Behind the citadel, 
and along its glacis on the southern side, are the gardens of 
Kalemegdan, commanding a famous view across the river; 
behind Kalemegdan comes Belgrade itself, ■ a dty of white 
houses, among which a few great public buildings, like tin high 
sdKwl, national bank, nationd theatre and tiia so-called 
New I^laoe, stand forth prominently. The town wa* formerly 
divided into three parts, namely, tile Old town, the Russian town 
(Saott-MMeda or Save district); and the Turlciiiitown (Doridl,sa 
Cross-road). A great change, however, took place in the eeune of 
the i9lh century, and the ad divisions an only partklly af^Hc- 
able,whiletherehiutobeadded theHiazia.animparMtsuburbtii 
extension along the Une of tite aqueduct or Timad, A Sev old 
TUridsh houses, built Of plaster, vrith led-tiled. MOfi, are left 
among the ULpaved and insaoitaty dktricts foordanng upon 
the r^«8, but as the rayd roidence, the seat^ gomumeot, 
and the centre of the import trade, Bdgradt was, after 1889, 

III. 22 a 
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rtpicHy transformed into n modem Europe^ town, with wide 
streets, electric tramways and electric lighting. Only the 
multitude of smaH gardens, tdanted with limes, acacias and lilacs, 
and the bright costunies IM the Servian or Hungarian peasants, 
remain to distinguish it from a western capital. For a town of 
such importance^ Which is also the seat of the metropolitan of 
Servia, Belgrade'haS very few churches, and these are of a 
somewhat modest type. There were, in 1900, four Servian 
Orthodox dmrehes, including the cathedral, one Roman Catholic 
chapel, one Evaitgelical chapel (German), two synagogues and 
one mosque. This last is kept up entirdy at the expense of the 
.ServBin govtsnment. 

The mghest educational establishments are to be found in 
Belgrade: the Velika Shkela (a small university with three 
faculties), the military academy, the theological seminary, the 
high school for girls, a commercial academy, and several schools 
for secondary education On German models. A commercial 
tribunal, a court of appeal and the court of cassation are also 
in Belgrade. There is a fine monument to Prince Michael (1860- 
1868) who succeeded in removing the Turkish garrison from 
the Mgrade citadel and obtaining other Turkish fortresses in 
Servia by skilful diplomacy. There are also an interesting 
national museum, with Roman antiquities and numismatic 
collections, a national library with a wealth of old Servian MSS. 
among its 40,000 volumes, and a botanical garden, rich in 
specimens of the Balkan flora. To promote commerce there ore a 
stock and produce exchange (Bersa), a national bank, privileged 
to issue notes, and several other banking establishments. The 
insurance work is done by foreign companies. 

The bulk of the foreign trade of Servia passes through Belgrade, 
but the industrial output of the city itself is not large, owing to 
the scarcity both of labour and capital. The principal industries 
are brewing, iron-founding and the manufacture of cloth, boots, 
leather, cigarettes, matches, pottery, preserved meat and 
confectionery. The railway from Budapest to Constantinople 
crosses the Save by a fine bridge on the south-west, above the 
landing-j^ace for steamers. Farther south is the park of Top- 
chider, with an old Turkish kiosk built for Prince Milosh (1818- 
1839) in tlte beautifully laid out grounds. In the adjoining 
forest of lime-trees, called Koshnlnyak or the " deer-park, ■ 
Prince Michael was assassinated in 1868. just opposite the 
citadel, in a north-westerly direction, half-an-hour by steamer 
across the Danube, lies the Hungarian town of Semlin. For 
administrative purposes, Belgrade forms a separate department 
of the kingdom, 

The first fortification of the rock, at the confluence of tlie 
Save and the Danube, was made by the Celts in the 3rd century 
B.c. They gave.it the name of Singidummy by which Belgrade 
was known until the 7th loentury a.o. The Romans took it 
from the Cdts, and replaced their fort by a regular Roman 
castrum, placing in it a strong garrison. Roman bricks, dug 
w in the fortress, bear the inscription, Xrgt'a IV. Flavia Felix. 
From the 4th to toe beginning of toe 6th century a.d. it often 
changed its masters (Huns, Sarmatians, Goths, Gepids); then 
toe emperor Justinian brought it once more under Roman rule 
and fortified and cmbdlished it. Towards the end of toe 8to 
century it was taken by the Fhtnks of Charlemagne. In the 9to 
century it was captur^ by toe Bulgarians, and held 1 ^ tkwm 
until the beginning of the nth century, when the Bytantine 
emperor Basil H. reconquered it for the Greek empire. The 
Hungarians, under King Stephen,, toi^ it Irora toe Greeks in 
1114. From that time it was constantly changing iMindsr— 
Greeka, Bulgarians, . Hutagarikns, replacing each other in turn. 
The dty was considered to .be the key of Htmgaty, and .its 
possession was believed to secure poasMskm of Servia, besides 
giving command of the traffic between the Upper and Lower 
Danube, it hatriit consequence, seen more battles under, its 
Walls than moat fortresses m Europe. The Turks used i to call 
it DarW-i-Zaked,'"'the home of wars for faith.”. During toe 
i4to century it was in toe hands of toe Servian kings. The 
Servian prince Qec^e Brankovich ceded it to toe Hui^ians in 
1497. The Turkish forces unsuccessfully besieged the city 


in and 1456^ on. which last occasion a glorious viefoty pu 
obtained by the Chririlan garrison, led by the fiunous john 
Hunyady and the enthusiastic monk John Capistnm, In ^ ui 
Sultan Suleirnan took it from toe Hungarians, and ftoni tW 
year it remained in Turkish possession untjl r68S, toe 
AiBtrians captured it,.oidy to lose it again in-1690.' In, 1717 
Prince Eugene of Savoy conquered it f^ Austria, which Icrgit 
it until 1739, improving toe fortifications and giving great 
impulse to toe commercial development of the town, fipm 
1739 to 1789 toe TuAs were again its,masters, when, in tjiBt 
last year, the Austrians under General Laudon carried it by 
assault, only to lose it again in 1792. In 1807 toe Servians, 
Imving risen for their indepentkspce, .forced toe Turkish garrison 
to capitulate, and became masters of Belgrade, whii^ tiiey kept 
until the end of September 1.&13, when tlwy at^dbned.it .to tM 
Turks. Up.to toe year 186* not only was the fortress of Belgr^e 
garrisoned by Turkish troops, but the Danubion s^ie ^ .(he town 
was inhabited ly, Turks, living under a special Turkish ad- 
ministriition, while toe modern part of toe town (the plateau 
of the ridge and the -western slope) was inhabited .Servians 
living under their own authorities. This dual government was 
a constant cause of friction between toe Servians and the Turks, 
and on the occasion of one conflict between the two, parties 
the Turkish commander of toe fortress bombarded tor Servian 
part of the town (June i86s,). The indirect consequence, of 
this incident was that in 1866, on the categoric denpmd of Prince 
Michael of Servia, and under the diplomatic pressure of the great 
powers, toe sultan withdrew the .Turkish garrison from toe 
citadel and delivered .it- to the Servians. (C. Mi.) 

BELHAVEN AND6TENT0N. JOHN HAMILTON, znd Baron 
(1656-1708), was the eldest son of Robert Hamilton, Lord 
Presmennan (d. 1696), and was born on the 5th of July 1656. 
Having married Maigaret, granddaughter of John Hamilton, 
ist Baron Belhaven and Stenton, who had been made a peer by 
Charles I. in. 1647, he. succeeded to this title in 1679. In 1681 
he Was imprisoned for opposing the government and for apeaking 
slightingly of James, duke of York,-afterwards James II., in 
parliament, and in 1689 he was among those who asked William 
of Orange to undertake toe government of Scotland. Belhaven 
was at toe :buttle of Killiecrankie; he was a member of the 
Scottish privy council, and he was a director of the Scottito 
Trading Company, which was formed in 1695 and was respons¬ 
ible lor toe Darien expedition. He favour^ the agitation for 
securing greater liber^ for his country, an agitation which 
culminated in the passing of toe Act of ^uri^ in 1705, and he 
greatly disliked toe union of the parliaments, a speech which he 
delivered against this propo.sal in November 1706 attracting 
much notice and a certain amount of ridicule. Lata- he was 
imprisoned, ostensibly for favouring a projected French invasion, 
and he died in London on toe aist of June 1708. Belhaven is 
chiefly famous as an orator, and two of his speeches, one of them 
the famous one of November 1706, were printed by D. Defoe, in 
an appendix to his History s/ the Union (1786). 

Brihaven’s son, John, who fought on the English side at 
Sheriffmuir, became the 3rd baron on his father’s death. He 
was drowned in November , 1731, whilst proceeding to take up 
his duties as governor of Barbados, and was succeeded by ms 
son John (d. 1764). After toe death of John’s brother James in 
1777 the title was for a time dormant; then in 1799 the House 
of Lords declared that William Hamilton (1765-1814), a- de¬ 
scendant of John Hamilton, toe paternal greatrgrandfather 
of the znd baron, was entitM to the di^iUy. W’ffiiam, who 
became toe 7to' baron, was succeeded by his son Robert (1793- 
1868), who was created a peer of the United . Kingdom, as Baron 
Hamilton of Wishaw in 1831. He died without issue inDecember 
1868, wheortoe barony of, Hamilton became extinct; in 387.5 
the House of Lords dedased that his conwip, James Hatgulton 
(1833-1893) was rightfi^ Baron BeHiavmi and Stenton, and 
the title descended to his kinsman, Ale^nder Charles (b. 1840), 
the, 30 th Isaron. . . . 

BEUAABIUS {e, 505-565), one cj toe most famous aeneralaof 
the later Rnman.empira, was boro about a.i>. 505,10 “(lennania, ’ 
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a di»trict on the borders oi .Thrnce and Macedonia. His name is 
supposed tp be Slavonic. As a youth he served in the body- 
guard of Justinian, who appointed .him commander of the 
Eastern army. He won a signal victory over the Persians in 
530, and succ^uUy conducted a campaign against them, until 
forced, by the rashness of his soldiers, to jt»n battle and suffer 
defeat in the following year. Recalled to Constantinople, he 
married Antonina, a clever, intriguing woman, and a favourite of 
the empress Theodora. During the sedition of the “ green 
and “ blue ” parties of the circus (known as the Nika sedition, 
53a) he did Justinian good service, effectually crushing the rebels 
who had proclaimed Hypatius emperor. In 533 tte command 
of the expedition against the Vandal kingdom in Africa, a 
perilous office, which the rest of the imperial generals shunned, 
was conferred on Belisariua. With 15^00® mercenaries, whom he 
had to train into Roman discipline, he took Curtilage, defeated 
Gelimer the Vandal king, and carried him captive, in 534, to 
grace the first triumph witnessed in Constantinople. In rew^d 
for these services Uelisarius invested with the consular 
dignity, and medals were struck in his honour. At this time the 
Oslrogothic kingdom, founded in Italy by Theodoric the Hr*;ati 
was shaken by internal dissensions, of which Justinian resolved 
to avail himself. Accordingly, Belisarius invaded Sicily ; mid, 
after storming Naples and extending Rome for a year against 
almost the entire strength of the Goths in Italy, he concluded 
the war by the capture of Ravenna, and with it of the (,othic 
king V'itices. So conspicuous were Belisarius’s heroism and 
military skill that the Ostrogoths offered to acknowledge mm 
emperor of the West. But his loyalty did not waver; he 
rejected the proposal and returned to Constantinople m 540. 
Next year he was sent to check the Persian king Chosroes (Anu- 
shirvan); but, thwarted by the turbulence of his troops, he 
achieved no decisive result. On his return to Constantinople he 
lived under a cloud for some time, but was pardoned throi^h 
the influeiKv of Antonina with the empress. The Goths having 
meanwhile reconquered Italy, Belisanus was despatched with 
utterly inadequate forces to oppose them. Nevertheless, during 
five campaigns he held his enemies at bay, until he was removed 
from tjie command, and the conclusion of the war was entrusted 
to the eunuch Narscs. Belisarius remained at (.onstentinople 
in tranquil retirement until 559, when an incursion of Bavarian 
savages spread a panic through tiie meUopohs, and men s eyes 
were once more turned towards the neglected veteran, who 
placed himself at the head of a mixed multitude of peasants and 
soldiers, and repelled the barbarians with his wonted courage 
and adroitness. But this, like his former victories, stimulated 
] ustinian’s envy. The saviour of his country was coldly received 
and left unrewarded by his suspicious sovereign. Shortly wter- 
wards Belisarius was acaised of complicity in a conspiracy 
against the empieror (562); his fortune was confiscated, and he 
was confined as a prisoner in his palace. He was liberated and 
restored to favour in 563, «id died in 565. 

The fiction of Belisarius wandering as a blind beggar 
the streets of Constantinople, which has been adopted 1 ^ 
Marmontel in his B&isaire, and by various painters and pMte, 
' is first heard of in the joth craitury. Gibbon justly calk Beli¬ 
sarius the .Africanus of New Rome. He was mergiful as a 
conqueror, stem as a disciplinarian, enterprising and wary as a 
general; while his courj^e, loyalty and forbewance to 
have been almost unsullied... He was the idol of his soldiers, a 

good tactician, but not a great strategist. 

® Authositibs.— Procopius, and Hutoria Arcaua 

edition by J. Haury, IQ05, 1907): see Gibbon, Decltiu and Fall 
Burv v«. 4); T. Hodikin, ttaly and her Invaders (yol. 4). J. B. 
Baiy! Later jknitire. vol. b ; Diehl, Jusftnun (Pans, 

BBUT teignifying “ 1 “^." P"' excdlena), in tiit Baby 
lomn^i^ ■the desigwstion of the consort of M (?.».). Her 
«^^4^Nln-Ul, sAthelady of povwr,” if the e^anat^ 
•uagteted i» BW, for the second element is correct, is^ 
as Nin-Khar-sag,/ I^y of ^ .. 

name stands in some ’ relationship to Im-Khar-sag,' storm 
'!_the name of the staged tower or sacred edifice to 


Bel at Nippur. As the consort of Eo-lfl,, the god*ta Nm-W w 
Edit belWs to Nippur and her titks as “ rufcr of \^veif mo 
earth,” a^ “mother of thpff^a” amalljlie to‘.i>W 
as the wife of Bel. While reeogniied by a,temple of her own in 
Nippur and honoured by rulers at various tiroes by havnw votive 
offerings made in her honour and forUessw dedicated m her 
name, she, as all other goddesses in Bal^bnia and Assyria wi» 
the single exception of Ishtar, is overslvadowed by Iw mw* 
consort! Tbc tiUe Belit was naturally transferred to t^ fteat 
motheT'^oddess Ishtar after the decline pf the cult at Nippur, 
and we abo find the consort, of Marduk, known as Sarpamt, 
designated as Belit, for the sufficient reason that Mkrduk, after 
the rise of the city of Babylon as the seat of hiS cult, becomes the 
Bel or “ lord ” of later days. . . . 1 V 

BELIZE, or Balizk, the capital and, prmopnb seaport ot 
British Honduras, on the Cariblican Sea, in *7 
88° ii' W’. Pop. (1904) 9969- Belize occupies both b^s ol 
the river Belize, at its mouth. Its houses are generally twUt ot 
wood, with high roofs and wide verandahs shaded by cocoanut 
or. cabbie palms. The principal buildings are the court house, 
in the centre of the town,,government house, gt the sourarn 
end, Fort Geoigc, towards the north, the British >»r* m 
Honduras, the hospital, the Roman Catliolic convent, and the 
Wesleyan church, which is the largest and handsom^ aU. 
Mangrove swamps surround the town and epidemics of cholera, 
yellow fever and other tropical diseases have been frequent; 
but the unhealthiness of the climate is mitigated tq tome extent 
by the high tides which cover the marshes, Md the, invigorating 
breezes which blow in from the sea. Belize is conn ed b y 
telegraph and telephone with the other chief towns of Bnlash 
Honduras, but there is no railway, and communication even by 
road is defective. The exports are mahogany, rosewood, ced«, 
logwood and other cabinet-woods and dye-woo<k, with cocoanute, 
sugar, sarsaparilla, tortoiseshell, deerskins, turtles a^ fruit, 
especially Wnas. Breadstuffs, cotton fabrics and hardware 

’^’^VefeTrobably derives its name from the French W««, 
"a beacon,” as no doubt some signal or light was raised here 
for the guidance of the buccaneers who once mles^ this rrgion. 
Local tradition connects the name with that of Wdltt or Widlace, 
a Scottish buccaneer, who, in 1638, settl^, wiA » 

Wwood cutters, on St George’s Cay, a small istod off the towm 
In the 18th century the names Walks and Beliw were used 
interchangeably for the town, the river and the 
The history of Belize is mextncably hound up with that of the 
rest of British Honduras (q.v.). ^ , 

BEUAMB.ALEXANDHE(r 842 -J 9 o 6 ),I'^ch writer,was torn 

at Villiers-Ie-Bel, Seine-et-Oise, on the 26* 

He spent part of his childhood in England wd was a 
visito^n&on. His lecturts w S 

Sorbonne, where a chair was creoted expressly for “““ 

to promote the study of English in France. In 
was Clark lecturer on English literature at Trinity 
Camlnidge. He died at Domont (Seine-et-Oise) on the 19 ^ 
September 1906. His best known book 
of the corrditions of hterary life m 
illustrated by the Ihres of 

book La Public et Us hommes de UUtes en An^Uterre ou A VIU 
was crowned by the Frwch Academy 
aace of the second edition in 1897. He 

sdiolar, and his editions of Macbeth, Othello and Julius Cawar 
also received an academic prize in > 9 ®*' ; , 

BlLKBAP. JEREMY <i 744 -V 98 ), Amenoan author and 
clewyman, was bom at Boston on the 4th of j une i7,m, and 
edurated at Harvard College, where he 
In 1767 he became uunisttr of a Congr^tionM <*urcffi at 
New Hampshire, Tamaining there 001^1787, when h^tnov^ 
to Federal Street churiffi, Boston. He is recognizrf.as ,«» 
founder of the Massachusetts TI»torio^;toiety,^d ai' iw 
became an overraer ofiHarvatd. ,iHe died at fios^ on^^ 
aoth ol June ,11798.. Bellmi^i’s t*mf vTorks 4 

Nm Hampthird (i784-t792)5 An Histarud Aeetmt of th«m 
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fentMt who turn tom dintingui^i in Ameriat, geneialfy known 
to American Biography (1792^17^); The Foresters (it9*)> tec. 

ftttUniAP, WlLUAM WORTH (1889-1890), Atneriban 
•sldkr and poHtieianj was born at Newbuig, N.Y., on the 
aand of September tSag. Entering the Union army in 1861, 
he took part in the battles of Shiloh, Corinth and Vicksbutg, 
Os major of the ijth Iowa volunteers. In the Atfamta 
campaign under Sheman he gained considerable distinction, 
rising successively to the rank of brigadier-general in 1864 
and major-gmeral in 1865. During the four years that followed 
he was collector of intemal revenue for Iowa, leaving that post in 
1869 to become secretary of war. In 1876, in consequence of 
unproved accusations of corniption, he resigned. He died at 
Wariiington, D.C., on tltc 13th of October 1890. 

BRLL. ALEXANDBR mAHAM (1847- ), American 

inventor and physicist, son of Alexander Melville Bell, was born 
in Edinburgh, Scotland, on the 3rd of March 1847. He was 
educated at the university of Edinburgh and the university of 
London, and removed with his father to Canada in 1870. In 
t87* he became professor of vocal physiology in Boston Univer¬ 
sity. In 1876 he exhibited an apparatus embodying the results 
of his studies in the transmission of sound by electricity, and this 
invention, with improvements and modifications, constitutes 
the modem commercial telephone. He was the inventor also of 
the photnphone, an instrument for transmitting sound by 
variations in a beam of light, and of phonographic apparatus. 
Later, he interested himself in the problem of mechanic^ flight. 
He published many scientific monographs, including a memoir 
on the formation of a deaf variety in the human race. 

BRIL, ALEXANDER MELVILLE (i8T9-r9o5), American 
educationalist, was bcmi at Edinburgh, Scotland, on the 1st of 
March 1819. He stored under and became the principal assist¬ 
ant of his father, Alexander Bell, an authority on phonetics 
and defective speech. Prom 1843 to 1865 he lectured on elocution 
at the university of Edinburgh, and from 1865 to 1870 at the 
university of London. In 1868, and again in 1870 and 1871, he 
lectured in the Lowell Institute course in Boston. In 1870 he 
became a lecturer on philology at Queen’s College, Kingston, 
Ontario; and in 1881 he removed to Washington, D.C., where 
he devoted himself to the education of deaf mutes by the “ visible 
speech" method of orthoepy,in whichthealphabetical characters 
of his own invention were graphic diagrams of positions and 
motions of the organs of speech. He held high rank as an 
authority on physiological phonetics (y.».) and was the author of 
numerous works on orthoepy, docution and education, induding 
Slenn-Phonography (1852); Letters and Sounds {1858); The 
Standard Elocutionist (1860); Prindpks ej Speoch and LHekonary 
of Sounds (1863); Visible Speech: The Science of Vniverscd 
Alphabetics (1867); Sounds and their Relations (tS&t); Lectures 
on Phonetics (1885); A Popular Manual of Visible Speech and 
Voetd Pkysiedogy{i^); World English: the Universal Language 
(1888) ; The Science of Speech {i&ey;)-, The Fundamentals of 
EloeuHen (1899). 

Set John Hitz, Atenauder Melville Beil (Washington, igo6). 

BILU ANDREW (1753-1832). British divine and educational¬ 
ist, was born at St Andrews on the 271b of March 1753. He 
graduated at the university there, and afterwards spent some 
years as a tutor in Virginia, U,S.A. On his return he todc orders, 
and in 1787 sailed for India, wha-e hb held eight army chap- 
ioindes at dw some time. In 1769 he bedame sufrerintendeat 
of the male orphan asylum at Madras, and having been otdigbd 
frotn scarcity of teachers to introduce ^ system of mutual 
tuition by the pupils, found ^e sdnanSfftnStter so'erdl.’tluttihe 
becasos convinced of its universal applicability. In 1797, ofter 
his return to London, he published a smaU pamphlet ex]touung 
his views on edacatiori. 'Little public cUitentsoa was drawn 
towards the " monitorial " plan tili Joseph Lanoastee (9.0.), the 
Quaker, opened a school in Southwark, conduotiag it in ooeord- 
aace with Bell's prt^ples, and'improving on'bis system. Tte 
sudcost of the method, and the strong support given to Laaeaster 
by the wltole bedy Of Ifonoonfompsts gave immense impetus to 
the movement. Similar schools were established in great 


numbers; and the members of the Church Bn|^d, becoming 
alarmed at the patronage of such schorfs resting enSrely inuhe 
hands of ^ssehters, resolved to set up simSiar institotions in 
which their own priacqtlets should be inculcated. In 1807 
was called from Ws rectory of Swtmage in Dorset to organize a 
system of schools in accordance with these views, and in i8ji 
became superintendent of the newly formed “ National Society 
for Promoting the Education of the Poor in tiie Principles of ^ 
Estat^hed Church." For his valuable sKwices he was in some 
d«^e recompensed by 'his preferment to a prebend of West¬ 
minster, and to the mastership of Shertnim hospital, Durham. 
He tried, but without success, to plant his system in Scotland 
and Oh the continent. He died on the 27tii of January 1832, at 
Cheltenham, and was buried ■»! Westminster Abbey. His great 
fortune was bequeathed almost entirely for educational purposes. 
Gf the £i2o,ooO'given in trust to the provost of St Andrews, two 
city ministers and the professor of Greek in the university, half 
was devoted to the founding of the important school, i^led the 
Madras College, at St Andrews; £10,000 was left to each of the 
large cities, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leith, Inverness and Aberdeen, 
for school purposes; and £10,000 was also given to the Royal 
Naval School. 

Soutliey's Lip of Dr Beil (3 vdls.) is Very tedious ; J. D. Mcikle- 
john's An Old Educadomd Reformer is oonoise and accurate. 

BELL, SIR CHARLES (1774-1842), Scottish anatomist, was 
born at Edinburgh in itovwnber 1774, the youngest .son of the 
•Rev. WilKam Bell, a clergyman of the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland ; among his brothers were the anatomist, John Bell, 
and the jurist, G. J. Bell. After attending the high school and 
the university of Edinburgh, he embraced the profession of 
medicine, and devoted himself chiefly to the study of anatomy, 
under the direction of his brother John. His first work, entitled 
A System of Dissections, explaining the anatomy of the human 
body, the manner of dismaying the parts, and their varieties in 
disease, was published in Edinburgh in 1798, while he was still 
a pupil, and for many years was considered to be a valuable 
guide to the student of practical anatomy. In 1802 he puUished 
a 'series of engravings of original drawings, showing the anatomy 
of the brain and nervous system. These drawings, which are 
remarkable for artistic Skill and finish, were taken from dis¬ 
sections made by Bell for the lectures or demonstrations he gave 
on the nervous system as part of the course of anatomical 
instruction of his brother. In 1804 he wrote the third volume, 
containing the anatomy of the nervous system and of the organs 
of special sense, of The Anatomy of the Human Body, by John 
and Charles Bell. In November of the some year he migrated 
to London, and from that date, for nearly forty years, he kept up 
a regular correspondence with his brother Geojge, much of which 
was published in the Letters of Sir Charles Bell, &c., 1870. The 
earlier letters of this correspondence show how tapidly he rose 
to distinction in a field where success was difficult, as it was 
already occupied by such men as John Abcmethy, Sir Astley 
Cooper and Heniy Cline. Before leaving Edinburgh, he had 
written his work on the Anatomy of Expression, which was 
published in London soon after his arrival and at once attracted 
attention. H» practical‘knowled|e of anatomy and his skill as an 
artist qualified him in an exceptional manner for sudi a work. 
The object of this treatise was to describe the arrangements by 
which the influmce of the mind is {wopagated to the muscular 
frame, and to give a rational explanation of the muscular move¬ 
ments which usually accompany the ‘various emotions and 
passions. One special feature was the importance attributed 
to the respiratory arrangements as a source of expression, and it 
was shown bow the physkiao and surgeon might derive ioformor 
tion r^arding the nature and extent of important diseases by 
observing the expression of bodily EUfiering. This'woik, apart 
Irom its value to artists and'psjrchologists, Is 'of . interest 'faiiton* 
cally, «s there is no doubt the tovestigatioiis of the autiiw. into 
the nervous supply erf the muscles^ erf expression induced him to 
prosecute inquries which led to bia great discoveries in the 
physiology of the>flervous system.: 

In 181s Bdl pubCshed his NemJdta afike Amatomy of the Brain, 
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in which he announced the <S*eovary ojf the different fuoctioM 
of the nerves correspanding with their relations to different 
parts of the brain ; his latest researches were described in The 
Nervous System of Ike Humtm Body (liyi), a coBection of papers 
read by him before the Royal Society. He discovered that to the 
nervous trunks there are special senaory filaments, the office 
of which is to transmit, impressions from the periph^ of the 
body to the sesworium, and special motor filnments which convey 
motor impressions from the brain or other trerve centre to the 
muscles. He also showed that some nerves consist entirely of 
sensory filaments and are therefore sensory nerves, that others 
are composed of motor filamerrts and are therefore motor nerves, 
whilst a third variety contains both kinds of filaments and are 
therefore to be regarded as sensra-y-motor. Furthermore, he 
indicated that the brain and ^inal cord may be divided into 
separate parts, each part having a special function—one part 
ministering to motion, the other to sensation, and that the origin 
of the nerves from one or other or both of those sources endows 
them with the peculiar property of the division whence the}' 
spring. He also demonstrated that no motor nerve ever passes 
through a ganglion. Lastly, he showed, both from theoretical 
considerations and from tlwj result of actual experiment on the 
living animal, that the anterior roots of the spinal ne^es are 
motor, while the posterior gie sensory. These discoveries as a 
whole must be regarded as the greatest in physiology since that 
of the circulation of the blood by William Harvey. They were 
not only a distinct and definite advance in scientific knowledge, 
but from tlicm flowed many practical results of much importance 
in the diagnosis and treatment of disease. It is not surprising 
that Hell should have viewed his results with exultation. On 
the 26th of November 1807, he wnitc to his brother (leorge 
“ 1 have done a more interesting tma analomia cerebri humant 
ihan it is possible to conceive. I lectured it yesterday. 1 
prosecuted it last night till one o’clock; and I am sure it will 
be well received.” On the ^rst of the same montli he wrote . 

“ I really think this new anatomy of the brain will sUike more 
than the discovery of the lymphatics being ahsorbents. 

In 1807 he produced a System of Comparative. Surgery, in which 
surgery is regarded almost wholly from an anatomical 
operative point of view, and there is little or no .mention of the 
use of medicinal substances. It placed him, however, in the 
highest rank of English writers on suigcry. In 1809 he re¬ 
linquished his professional work in I.ondon, and rendered 
meritorious services to the wounded from Coruna, who w^ 
brought to the Haslar hospital at Portsmoutli. In tSio he pub¬ 
lished * series of Letters concerning the Diseases of the Urethra, 
in which he treated of stricture from an anatomical and patl^ 
logical point of view. In 1812 he was appointed surgeon to the 
Middlesex hospital, a post he retained for twenty-four years. 
He was also professor of anatomy, physiology and surgery to 
the College, of Surgeons of London, and for nmny years teMliw 
of anatomy in the school which used to exist in Great Windmill 
Street. In 1815 lie went to Brussds to Ueat the wounded of 
the batUc of Waterloo. In i8r6, 1817 and 1818 he published 
a series of Quarterly Reports of Cases in Surgery ; in 1821 a volume 
of coloured plates with descriptive letterpress, entitled Ittuslra- 
Ums of the great operations of Surgery, Trepan, Herma, Amp^- 
tion and Lithotomy, and in 1824 Oiservations on Injtutes of the 
Spine and of the Thigh Bone. On the formation of Umvmity 
College, Gower Street, he was for a short tune head irf the 
medical department In 183s be wrote^ papp for the Royw 
Society of London on the “ jjwansnf tjie Humaa Vreep, in which 
he gave many Utostratjoni ol the physi^ical action of toe 
pam,and to 1833 ? Bridgewategtreatise, TV •’ fts Mec^ 
ism and PitalEwtommU as evmcmg DMtgn. Along with ^d 
BrpuXm he annotated and jBastiatedjw edition of Paley s 
Nmuted Thadm,, piSauW in 1836. The 
Londop hwiupied to Wto » * 8*9 tot wfoU meW nf to 

vear aiven bv Gaoriie iV. for dKCOverres in science; md when 
®UV. the tope, Cbato .Bell rwived. tte 

J)to]Woriui^9od along with a few other men distinguished 
m^ence. an^terature,' 


In 1836‘the tor of surgery to the university of Edinburgh 
was offered to him. He was Ae» one of the foremost soiaiitifie 
men in London, and he had* a‘latge surgical pnaetkse. b» 
optoiOD was “ London is a place to live in, not to die in ; 
and he. accepted the appointment I» Itoburgh he did nrt 
earn great profcssioiwl success; and, it must be oonfeMed, 
he was not appreciated as he deserved. But htaiours canto 
thidc upon hhn. On the continent of Eunro he was spokflb 
of as greater than Harvey. It is narrated that fflse day ,P. J. 
Roux, a celebrated French physiologist, itoissed fiis ‘daw 
without a lecture, saying “-C'est assn, messiems, voiu aoee «• 
Charles Bell." During his professorship he puWished to inriiltirfrs 
of Surgery, arranged in the order of the lectureo'iihvered.iiV'Ihe 
university of Edinburgh (1838); and in 1841 he wrote a. volume 
of Practical Essays, two of which,On Squinting,” and ^On 
the action of purgatives,” are of great value. He died at 
Hallow Park near Worcester on the 28th of April 184s. 

BEU. GBOHOE JOSEPH (1770-1843), Scottirii jurist, was 
born at Edinburgh on the 20th of March i, 77 °‘ an ekfcr 

brother of Sir Charles Bell. At to age of eight he entered to 
nigh school, but he received no university.education further than 
attending the lectures of A, F. letter, DugaW Stewart arw 
Hume. He liecamc a member of to Faculty of Advocates m 
1791, and was one of the earliest and most attached friends 
of Francis Jeffrey. In 1804 he published a Treatise m ihe Law 
of Bartkruptev in Scotland, which he subsequently enlarged 
and published to 1826 under the title of Commentaries on tho hose , 
of Scotland and on the principles of Mercantile Jurisprudence—- 
an institutional work of the very highest exceUence, which has 
had its value acknowledged by such eminent jurists as Joseph 
Story and James Kent. In 1821 Bell was elected professor of 
the law of Scotland to to university of Edinburgh; and m 
1831 he was appointed to one of the principal clerkships m 
the supreme court. He was placed at the head of a com¬ 
mission in 1833 to inquire into the Scottish bankruptcy law ; 
and in consequence of the reports of the commissioners, chiefiy 
drawn up by himself, many beneficial alterations were made. 
■He died on the •23rd of September 1843. Bell’s smaller tretoise. 
Principles of the Law of Scotland, became a standard twt-book 
for law students. The Illustrations of the Principles is also a 

work of high value. . , 

itRi.l., HENRY (1797-1830), Scottish engineer, was torn 
at Torphichen, Linlithgow.shire, in 1767. Hnying 
the, ordinary education of a parish school, be was apprenticed 
to his uncle, a millwright, and, after-qualifying himself fts a 
ship-modeller at Bo’ness, went to London, .where he foimd 
employment under John Rennie, the celeteated engineer. Re¬ 
turning to Scotland to 179 °, be first settled as a car^nto at 
Glasgow and afterwards removed to Helensburgh, on to Firth 
of Qyde, where he pursued his mechanical projects, ^ also 
found occasional employment as an engmrer. In jetohjy 
1812 be placed on the Qyde a steamboat (which he nained the 
“ Comet’’) of about 25 tons, propelled by w 
horse power, nt a speed of 7 m. an hour. Altough tbp honour 
of priSity is admitted to belong to to American en^tor 
Rotort Fulton, thene-ajppems to be no doubt tot Fulton Ud 
received very mttterial assistance in to coastoction of his 
vessel from Bell and othere in Great BritiW-. A handsome sum 
was raisedfor Dcllliy subscription among to cit)*m of Glasgow; 
and he,also received ftm the trustees of to wver Clyde apension 
of 1 x00 a year. He died at Helensburgh on the 14th pf tJovemto 
xSao. A monument to bis memory stands, «n to bwik# of the 
Ovde, at Dunglass, near Bowling.* ,, , .. , 

BEil, HCTRY OU«»ORP (1803-1874), SoottiA 
and man of letters, was tom at Glasgow on toSth 'Of Nov^ber 
1803. He received bis education at the 
and atEdiabuiigh IJnivenBty. He becamesutanate,with i.JJelta 
Moir Jamw Hc^ John WUson (Chtoophec Horib), otbera 
of to teitontafol pi Bfacku>oocT.t Mdg<»»^> ^y’^¥ 
drawn by his nplitical symp^fe*-, In. 1828 he .became editor of 
to Edinbur^^m year«l|,, which ^ nventuaUy. inccg- 
^ted in to Wttiify Chrontde. ,He was adnutti^ 
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to the bar in 1832. In 1839 he was appointed sheriff-tubstitute 
M Lanarkshire, and in' be succeeded Sir Archibald Miaon 
in the post of sheriff-principal of the county, an office which he 
fflled with distinguished success. In 1831 he published Simmer 
and Winter Houri, a vohnne of poems, ^ adtich the best known 
is that on Mary queen Of Scots. He further defended the cause of 
the unfortunate i]ueen in a prose Life (2 vols., 1828-1831). 
Among his oHier works may be mentioned a preface which he 
wrote to Bdl and Bains’s edition (1865) of the works of Shake¬ 
speare, and Romanies and Minor Poems (1866). He figures 
in the society of the Noetes Ambrosianae as “Tallboys.” He 
died on the 7th of January 1874. 

BILL, JACOB (i 8 io-i 85 <)), British pharmaceutical chemist, 
was bom in I^ondon on the jth of March 1810. On the com¬ 
pletion of his education, he joined his father in business as a 
chemist in Oxford Street, and at the same time attended the 
chemistry lectures at the Royal Institution, and those on 
medicine at King’s College. Always keenly alive to the interests 
of chemists in general. Bell conceived the idea of a society which 
should at once protect the interests of the trade, and improve 
its status, and at a public meeting held on the 15th of April 1841, 
it was resolved to found the Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain. Bell carried his scheme through in the face of many 
difficulties, and further advanced the cause of pharmacy by 
establishing the Pharmaceutical Journal, and superintending 
its publication for eighteen years. The Pharmaceutical Society 
was incorporated by royal charter in 1843. One of the first abuses 
to engage the attention of the new body was the practice of 
pharmacy by unqualified persons, and in 1845 Bell drew up the 
draft of a bill to deal with the matter, one of the provisions of 
which was the recognition of the Pharmaceutical Society as the 
governing body in all questions connected with pharmacy. 
For some time after this the question of pharmaceutical legisla¬ 
tion was widely discussed. In 1850 Bell auocessfutiy contested 
the borough of St Albans in order that he might be aWe to advo¬ 
cate his proposals for reform more effectually in parliament. 
In 1851 he Iwought forward a bill embodying these proposals. 
It passed its second reading, but was considerably whittled 
down in committee, and when eventually it became law it only 
partially represented its sponsor’s intentions. Bell was the 
author of an Historical Sketch of the Progress of Pharmacy in 
Great Britain. He died on the 12th of June 1859. 

BILL, JOHR (tftgi-ijSo), Scottish traveller, was born at 
Antermony in Scotland in i^t, and educated for the medical 
profession, in which he took the degree of M.D. In 1714 he set 
out for St Petersburg, where, through the introduction of n 
countryman, he was nominated medical attendant to Valensky, 
recently appointed to the Persian embassy, with whom he 
travelled from 1715 to 1718. The next four years he spent in 
an embassy to China, passing through Siberia and the great 
Tatar deserts. He had scarcely tested from this last journey 
when he was summoned to attend Peter the Great in his perilous 
expedition to Derbend and the Caspian Gates. The narrative 
of this journejr he enriched with interesting particulars of the 
public and private life of that remarkable ptmee. In 1738 he 
was sent by the Russian government on a mission to Constanti¬ 
nople, to which, accompanied bj- a single attendant who spoke 
Turkish, he proceeded in the midst of winter and all the horrors 
of war, returning in May to St Petersburg! It appears that 
after this he was for several yeairs established as a merchant 
at Constantinople, where he married in 1746. In the following 
year he retired to his estate of Antenadhy, where he spent the 
remainder of his life. He died in 1780. His travels, published 
nt Glasgow in 1763, were speedily translated' into inren'ch, tmd 
widely drciflated in Europe. 

BnJk JOHN (176^-1810), Scottish anatomist and suigeon, 
an elder brother trf Sit Chanes Bell, was bom at Edinburgh on 
the tath of May 1763. After completing his professional'edtica- 
tion at Edinbuigh,' hd carried on from 1790 in Surgeons' Square 
an anatomical lecture-theatre, where, in spite cf much oppontion, 
due partly to the unedhservative character of his teaming, he 
attracted fatge audiences by his lectures, in ahich he was for a 
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time assisted by his younger brother Charles. In i793-r795 he 
published DtscoKrsSs 'on the Nature and Cwt of Wemnds, and in 
1800 he became invM'ved in an unfortunate controrersy with 
James Gregory ^1753-^1821), the professor of medicine at Edin¬ 
burgh. On^ory in i860 attacked the system whereby the 
fellows of the Rc^al College of Suigeons of Edinburgh acted in 
rotation as surgeons at the Royal Infirmaryy with the result 
that the younger fellows were excluded. Bell, who was among 
the number, composed an Answer for the Junior Members (1800), 
and ten years later published a collation of Letters on Professional 
Character and Manners, which he had’ addressed to Gregory. 
After his exclusion from the infirmary he ceased to lecture and 
(fovoted himself to study and practice. In iSt6 he was injured 
by a fall from his horse and in the following year went to Italy 
for the benefit of his health. He'died at Ronle on the igth of 
April 1820. His works (dso induded Pnneiples of Surgery (*»or), 
Anatotnv of the Human Body, which went through several 
editions and was translated into German, tca& Observations on 
Italy, puMiShed by his widow in 1825. 

BILL, JOHN (1797-1869), American political leader, was bom 
near Nash'ville, Tennessee, on the 15th of February 1797. He 
graduated at the university of Nashville in 1814, and in 1817 
was elected to the state senate, but retiring after one term, he 
devoted himself for ten yejsrs to the study and the practice of 
the law. From 1827 until 1841 he was a member of the national 
House of Representatives, of which from June 1834 to March 
1833 he was the speaker, and in which he was conspicuous as a 
debater and a conservative leader. Though he entered political 
life as a Democrat, he became estranged from his party’s loader, 
President Jackson, also a Tennessean, and after 1835 was one of 
the leaders of the Whig party in the South. In March 1841 he 
became the secretaiy of war in President Harrison’s cabinet, 
but in September, after the death of Harrison and the rupture 
between the Whig leaders and President Tyler, he resigned this 
position. From 1847 *859 he was a member of the United 

States Senate, and attracted attention by his ability in debate 
and his political independence, being one of two Southern 
senators to vote against the Kansas-Nebmska Bill of 1854 and 
against the admission of Kansas with the Lecompton or pro- 
slavery constitution in 1858. Strongly conservative by tempera¬ 
ment and devoted to the Union, he ardently desired to prevent 
the threatened secession of the Southern states in i860, and 
was the candidate, for the presidency, of the Constitutional 
Union Party, often called from the names of its candidates for 
the presidency and the vice-presidency (Edward Everett) the 
" Bell and Everett Party,” which was made up largely of former 
Whigs and Southern “ Know-Nothings,” opposed sectionalism, 
and strove to prevent the disruption of the union. The party 
adopted no platform, and discarding all other issues, resolved 
that “ it is both the part of patriotism and of duty to recognize 
no political principle other than tile constitution of the countrj', 
the union of the states, and the enforcement of the laws.” Bell 
was defeated, but received a popular vote of 587,830 (mostly 
CMt m the Southern states), and obtained the electoral votes of 
Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee—39 altogether, out of a total 
of 303. Bell tried earnestly to prevent the secession of his own 
state, but after the issue of President Lincoln's proclamation 
of the 15th of April 1861 calling on the -various states for volun¬ 
teers, his efforts were unavailing, and when Tennessee joined the 
ConMeracy Bell " went with his state.” He took no part in 
the Civil War, and died on the leth of September i86g. 

BELL, ROBERT (1800-1867), f”®” of letters, was bom at 

Cork on the i6th of January 1800. He was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he Was one of the founders of the Dublin 
Historical Society. In 1828 he settled in I-Ondon, where he 
edited a weekly paper, the Attas,^ and until I841 was engaged 
ill jouma^m, and afterwards in miscellaneous literal}’ wo«. He 
died on ti» lath of April 1867. His mort important woA is his 
aniiotated editiori of the English Poets (24 vols., 1854^1837; 
new ed., 29 vols., 1866), the works Of 6ach poet being prefaced by 
a memoir. For Latdner’sCeWirtlCysigpasrffo he wrote: History 
of Russia (3 vols., 1836-1838); Lives of En^iih Poets (a voh.. 
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1839)') a continuation^ with W. Wallace, of Sir Jamei Mackin-' 
tMiHistory of England (vols. iv.-x., 1830^1846)and the fifth 
vidume (1840) of the LHa* of ike BHlisk Admirols, begun by 
R. Southey; He wasia director of the Royai Litemiy Fund, 
and well known for his open-hearted generosity to feUow men of 
letters. ' ' 

' BBLL, a hdlow metallic vessel used for making a more or less 
loud noise (A.S. bellan, to bellow; Mid, Eng. “ to bell ” ; cl. 

“ AS'loud as belleth winde in helle," in Chaucer, House of Fame, 
iii. 713). Bells are usually cup-like in shape, and are constructed 
so as to give one. fundamental note when struck. The term does 
not strictly include gongs, cymbals, metal plates, resonant bars 
of metal or wood, or tinlding ornaments, such as e.g. the “ bells ” 
upon the Jewish high priest’s dress (Exodus xxviii. 3s); nor is 
it necessary here to deal with the common useful varieties of 
sheep or cow bells, or bells on sledges or harness. For house 
bells see the end of this article. A “ diving-bell ” (see Divers) 
is only so called from-the analogy of its shap. 

The main interest of bells and bell-ringing has reference to 
church or tower bells, their history, construction and uses. 

Early Bells.—Of bells before the Christian era there is no 
trustworthy evidence. The instruments which summoned the 
Romans to public baths or processions, or tliat which Lucian 
(a.d. r8o) describes as set in motion by a water-clock (clepsydra) 
to measure time, were probably cymbals or resonant plates of 
metal, like the timbrels (cnrybantia aera, Virg. Aen, iii. 111) 
used in the worship of Cybelc, or the Egyptian sistrum, which 
seems to have been a sort of rattle. The earliest Latin word 
for a bell (campana) is late Latin of the 4th or sth century 
A.D. ; and the first application of bells to churches lias been 
ascribed to Paulinus, bishop of Nola in Campania al»ut a.d. 400. 
There is, however, no confirmation of this story, which may have 
arisen from the words campana and nda (a small bell); and in a 
letter from Paulinus to the emperor Scverus, describing very 
fully the decoration of his church, the bishop makes no mention 
of bells. It has been maintained with somewhat more reason 
that Pope Sabinianus (604) first used church bells; but it seems 
clear that they were introduced into France as early as 550. 
In the 7th centurj' Bede mentions a bell brought from Italy 
by Benedict Biscop for his abbe>' at Wearmouth, and speaks 
of the sound of a bell being well laiown at Whitby Abbey at the 
time of St Hilda’s death (680). St Dunstan hung many in the 
loth century ; and in the nth they were not uncommon in 
Switzerland and Germany. It is said that the Greek Christians 
were unacquainted with bells till the 9th century ; but it is 
loiown that for political reasons, after the taking of Constanti¬ 
nople by the Turks in I4'y3, their u.se was forbidden lest they 
should provide a popular signal for revolt. 

Several old bells are extant in Scotland, Ireland and Wales; 
the oldest are often quadrangular, made of thin iron plates 
hammered and riveted together. A well-known specimen is 
St Patrick's bell preserved at Belfast, called Clog an eadhachta 
Pkairmc, “ the bell of St Patrick’s will.” It is 6 in. high, 5 
broad, 4 deep, adorned with gems and gold and silver fihgree- 
wbrk; it is inscribed 1091 and 1105, but it is probably alluded to 
in Ulster annals in 552. (For Scottish bells, see Illustrated Cata¬ 
logue of Archaeological Museum, Edinbu^h, lor 1856.) 

The four-sided liell of the Irish missionary St Gall (646) « 
preserved at the monastery of St Gall, Switzerland. In these 
early times bdls were usually small ; even in the xith century 
a bell presented to the church at Orleans weighing 2600 lb was 
thought large. In the 13th century laiger bells were cast. The 
bell Jacquelifie of Paris> cast in 1400, weighed 15,000 lb ; another 
Paris bell of *472, a5,woo lb; and the famous Amboise bell at 
Rouen (1501) ^,;^ lb. ^ _ 

To these scanty tecords of the early history of bells may be 
added tJ« eflUmwathm of different kinds of belU ly Hieronymus 
Myiis, in iuk work De Tintinnabulis iv Tintitmdndum, a little 
bdiotherwiseicafed Htmolum, for refectiwy or dormitory,UCcord- 
iM toToUhnea Betethus, butCmllaume Durand namre lipitVa for 
tiS reieetoryj 4. Pouaius, ot larger “ broanl-brimmed hat ” bell; 
3. 'Coim, orifice of tmtopet, a Greek hand-bdl; 4. Nola, a very 


small bdl, used in the choir, according to Durmd; S' Canrpam.o 
large bell, first used in the Latin churches In the kteeple (Durand), 
in the tower (Bdethus); 6. iSgsMUe, a shrill little ' We read 
of cymbalsm for the cloister (Durand) or campanAla for the 
cloister (Belethus); nciula or dupfa in the clodc; signum in 
the tower (e.g. in the Excerptions of St Egbert, 750) ; the l^rtu- 
guese still call a bell st'wo. ^ . 

BM-founMngi—Tht earliest bells were probably not CUSt, 
but made of plates riveted together, like ^e bells of 9 t Gall 
or Belfast above mentkmed. The bell-founder’s art, origiminy 
practised in the monasteries, passed, gradually into the bahds 
of a professional class, whom, in Englahd and the Low 
Countries especially, were gradually work^ out the pritmples 
of construction, mixture of metals, lines and jwoportions,' now 
generally accepted as necessary for a good heD. In England 
some of the early founders were peripatetic artificers, who 
travelled about the country, setting up a temporary foundry 
to cast bells wherever they were wanted. Milee (Jraye (c. 1650), 
a celebrated F«t Anglian founder, carried on his work in nus 
fashion, and in old churchwardens’ accounts are sometimes 
found notices of payment for the/nsting of bells at places where 
no regular foundry is known to have existed. The diief centres 
of the art in mriiieval times were London, York, Gloucester 
and Nottingham; and bells by e.g. “ John of York ” (14th 
century), Swnuel Smith, father and son, of York (1680-1730), 
Abraham Rudhall arid his descendants of Gloucester^ (i6i^- 
1774), Mot (i6th century), l.e8ler and Pack (1750), Christopher 
Hodson of London (who cast ‘‘ Great Tom " of Oxford, 1681) 
and Richard Pheljjs (1716) are still in high repute. The White¬ 
chapel Bell Foundry (now Mears & Stainbank), established 
by Robert Mot in 1570, incorporated the business of the Rudhalls, 
Lester and Pack, Phelps, Briant and others, and is now one 
of the leading firms of bell-founders; others being Warner 
& Sons of Spitalfields and Taylor & Co., Loughborough, the 
founders of “ Great Paul ” for St Paul’s cathedral (1881). Of 
Dutch and Flemish founders the firms of van den Gheyn (1550), 
Hemony (1650), Aerschodt & Wagheven at Louvain and others 
have a great reputation in the Low Countries, especially for 
“ carillons,” such as those at Antwerp or Bruges, a form of 
beU-music which has not taken much root in Engiimd, despite 
the advocacy of the Rev. H. R. Haweis, who proclaimed hs 
superiority to Enfdish change-rii^png. 

Bell-metal is a mixture of copper and tin in the proportion 
of 4 to I. In Henry III.'s reign it was 2 to 1. In Layard’s 
Nineveh bronze bells, it was 10 to 1; Zinc and lead are used in 
small bells. The thickness of the bell’s edge is about one-tenfih 
of its diameter, and its height is twelve times its thickness. 

Bells, like viols, have b«n made of every conceivable shape 
within certain limits. The long narrow bell, the quadtaiigujar, 
and the mitre-shaped in Europe at least indicate antiquity, 
and the graceful curved-inwardly-midway and full trumpet- 
mouthed bell indicates an age not earlier than the 16th century. 

The bell is first designed on paper accordmg to^ the scale of 
measurement. Then the crook is made, which is a kind of douHe 
wooden compass, the legs of which are respectively curved to 
the shape of the inner and outer sides of tee bell, a space of the 
exact form and thickness of the bell being left betwixt them. 
The compass is pivoted on a stake driven into the bottom of 
the casting-pit. A stuffing of brickwork is built round the stake, 
leaving room for a fire to be Itehted inside h. The outside Of Ais 
Stuffing is then padded with fine soft day, well mixed and bound 
together with calves’ hair, and the inner leg of the odmpass nih 
round it, bringing it to the exact shape of the inside of the bell. 
Upon this core, Well smeared with giWe, is fiuhioned the Use 
clay bell, tee outside of which is defined 1^’ tee outer leg of tee 
compass. Inscriptions are now moulded in wax on the outside 
of tee day-bel!,- these are carefully smeared With grhise, teen 
l^dy covered with the finest day, and teen with cqafiier dw, 
until* solid maittU is thickened Over the oUtsidOOY tm day 
A fire is now lighted, and the whole baked lurd ; thO‘^;tease and 
wax inscriptiotM stemn out through holes at tee top, teaV^ 
; tee sham day bdl hiked hard tiw tderabty lOoM, between tee 
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tort 4»<i the cope or meaUk, The cope is tl»n Iiite 4 > the . clay 
IkU broken up, the cope lot'down t^ain, enchising now between 
itself .rad the (;af« the .exact dupe of the bdl. The metal is then 
boiled and run molten into the mould. A lai^ge bell will take 
several weeks to cool. When extricated it ought to be scarcely 
touched and should hardly require toning. This is cabled its 
maiden state, and it used to l)c so sought after that many bells 
were left rough and out of tune in ordfr to daira it 

Bell Toner and Tuning.-A. good bell, fairly struck, should 
give out three distinct notes—a “ fundamental ” note or “ tonic ”; 
the octave abovej or “ nominal ”; and the octave below, or 
" hum-not;e,” (It also gives out the “ third ” and “ fifth ” 
above the fundmcntal; but of these it is less necessary to take 
notice.) Very few bells, however, have any two of thw notes, 
and 'hardly any all three, in unison—the “ hum-notes ” being 
generally a little sharper, and the “ fundamentals ” a tittle 
laUer, than their respective “ nominols.” In tuning a “ ring ” 
er series of beSs, the practice of founders has hitherto been to 
take one set of notes (in-England u-sually the nominals, on the 
continent the fundamentals) and put these into tune, leaving 
the other tones to take care of themselves. But in different 
circumstances different tones assert themselves. Thus, when 
balls are struck at considerable intervals, the fundamentd notes 
being fuller and more persistent are more prominent; but when 
stru^ in rapid succession (as in English change-ringing or 
with the higher bells of a Belgian “ carillon,” which )^e the 
“air”) the higher tone of the “nominal” is more perceptible. 
The inharmonious chumeter of many Belgian carillons, smd of 
certain Belgian and Erench rings in England, is ascribed by 
Canon A. B. Simpson (in his pamphlet. Why BeU-t sound «ul of 
Tune, 1897) to neglect of the “ nominals,” the fundamentals 
only being tuned to each other. To tune a series of bells properly, 
the fundamental tone of each bell must be brought into true 
octave with ito nominal, and the whole series 5 bells, thus 
rectified, put into tune with each other. The “ hum-note ” 
of each, which is the tone of the whole mass of met^, should also 
be in tune with die others. If flatter than the nominal, it cannot 
be sharpened; but if sharper (as is more usual), it may be flattened 
by thinning the metal near,the crown of the bell. The great bell 
(“ Great Paul ”) oast by Messrs Taylor for St Paul’s cathedral, 
London, has all its tones in true harmony, except that the tone 
next above the fundamental (Eh) is a “ fourth ” (Ab) instead 
ofa“ third ’’(GorGb). The. great bell .cast by the same-founders 
ffw Beverley Minster is in perfect tune ; and with the improved 
machinery now in use, there is no reason why this should not 
Iwnceforth be the cose with all church bells. 

The quality of a bell depends not only on the casting and the 
fineness and mixture of metals, but upon the due proportion of 
metal to the ciUibre of the bell. The larger the beU the lower 
the tone; but if we try to make a large E bell with metal only 
enough for a smailer F beH, the E Ml will be puny and poor. It 
has lieen calculated that for a peal of bells to give the pure chord 
of the ground tone or key-note, third, fifth and octave, the 
diameters are required to be as thirty, twenty-four, twenty, 
fifteen, and the weights as eighty, forty-one, twenty-four and 
tep. 

History and Uses of BtUs, —The history of bells is full of 
romantic interest. In civilized limes they have been intimately 
associated, not only with all kinds of religious and social uses, 
but with atoost every important historical event. Their influence 
upqn architecture is not less remarkable, for to them indirectly 
we probably owe most of the famousgytowers in the world. 
Church towers at fi-rst, perhws, scarc^ ruse above the. roof, 
being intended as lanterns fur toe admission of light, and addition 
to their beigh^.wus in all likdihond suggested by the more common 
use of bells. . . 

Bells early aummonod soldiers to arms, as weljl as Christians 
to church. They aouaded the alarm in fire or tumult; and dw 
ru^ of tlm hun^wra in their ibeUs were jealously guarded. 
Thus tlw chief bett in tbe cathedral often belonged to the: town, 
not to .the cwtoedcal dupter. The curfew, the Carolug and 
St Mary’* bell in the Antwerp tower all belong to the town; the 


rest are the piroperty of the chapter. He who commmided the 
bdl commanded the town; for by that Sound, at a mbmeat’a 
notice, he could rally-and concentrate his adbmenti. Hence, a 
conqueror commonly acknowledged Bie pditical importance of 
bells fay melting them down; a^ toe.cannon of toe canquened 
was in turn melted up to supply toe garrison with bells to be used 
in the suppression of revolts. Many a Bloody chapter in hiltory 
has been.ru!^ in and out by bells. 

tOn the third day of Easter laSa, at the ringing of the Sidlian 
vespers (which have given their name to the affair), 8000 Frendb 
were massacred in cold Mood by Jolm of Procida, who hod thus 
fflanned to free Sicily from Charles of Anjou. On the aath of 
August, St Bartoolomew’s day, 1571, bells ushered in -toe 
massacre of the Huguenots in Fiance, to the number, it isisaki, of 
too,000. Bells have rung alike over slaughtered and ransomed 
cities; and far and wi^ throughout Europe in the hour of 
victory, or irreparable loss. At toe news of Nelson’s triumph 
and death at Trafalgar, the-bells of Chester rang a laeny pM 
alternated with one deep .toil, and similar incidents could be 
multiplied. 

There are many old customs connected with toe use of church 
bells, some of which have died out, whfle others remain here and 
toere. The best known -and perhaps oldest Of these is the 
“ Curfew ” (a>uvre-feu), first enforced (though sot -perhaps 
introduced) by William tbeConqueror in England as a signal for 
all lights and fires to be extinguished at 8 p.m. —probably to 
prevent nocturnal gatherings of disaffected subjects. In many 
towns it survived into the 19th century as a signal for dosing 
shops at 8 or 9 ; and it is still kept up in various places as an old 
custom; thus at Oxford the familiar boom of “ Tom’s ” loi 
strokes is stfil toe signal few clusing collie gates at 9, The 
largest and heaviest bells were used for the Curfew, to catty the 
sound as far as possible, as it did to Milton’s ear, suggesting toe 
descriptive lines in II Penseroso.(j4-ys ):— 

“ Oft. on a plot-ol rising ground, 

1 hear the far-off curfew sound 
Over some wide-watered shore. 

Swinging slow with sullen roar." 

Gray’s allusion in the Elegy is well known; as also are those ct 
Shakespeare to the elves “that rejoice to hear the solemn 
curfew ”, (Tempest), or the fiend that “ begins at curfew and 
walks till the first cock ” (King Lear ); or Milton’s in Comus 
to the ghost “ that breaks his magic chains at curfew 
time.” 

Among secular uses connected with church beUs are the 
“ Mote ” or “ Common ” bell, summoning to municipal or other 
meetings, as e.g. the 7th at St Mary's, Stamford, tolled -for 
quarter sessions, or the bell at St Mary’s, Oxford, for meetings 
of Convocation. In some places one of the beUs is known as the 
“ Vestry BeU.” The “ Pancake Bell,” still rung here and there 
on Shrove Tuesday, was originally a summons to confession 
before Lent; the “ Harvest Bell ” and “ Seeding Bell ” called 
labourers to their work ; while tlte “ Gleaning BeU ” fixed the 
hours for beginning or leaving off gleaning, so that everyone 
might start fair and have an even chance. The “ Oven BeU ” 
gave notice when toe lord of toe manor’s oven was ready for his 
tenants to bake their bread; the “ Market BeU ” was a signal 
for seUing to begin; and in some country districts a church beU 
is still rung at dinner time. The general diffusion of clocks and 
watches has rendered bells less necessary fm marking toe events 
I of daily life; and most of these old customs have either tos- 
app^ed or are fast disappearing. At Strassburg a laiipe bdl 
of eight toiks weight, known as t& “ Holy Ghost BeU,” is only 
rung when two fires are seen in the town at once; a “ storm- 
bell ” warns travellers in the plain of stonns approaching from 
the mountains, and the “Thor Glocfce” (gate bdl) gives the 
signal for opening or shutting too dty gate*.. On the Eprppeta 
continent, especiaUy.in countries w&h, Uke Belgium and 
HoUiuid, were distracted by constant war, beUs aeejuired gneat 
public importance. They were ImmaUy baptised with religious 
ceremonies (as also in .England in pr^efomarion iWs.]k toe 
notabilities of a town or churto standing as.*ponton; and they 
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were very generally supf>osed to have the power of scaring away 
evil spirits. 

Other old custwns are naturally connected with the ecdesi- 
astical uses of boBs. Hie " Passing Ml,” mog for the dying, 
is nowgenemlly rung after death; the ancient mode of indicating 
the sex of the deceased, viz. two pulls for a woman and three 
for a man being still very common, with many varying customs 
as regards Ae interval after death or the bell to be used, «.g. 
smaller bells for children and females, and larger ones for aged 
men ; the tenor bell being sometimes reserved for the death of 
the incumbent, or of a bishop or member of the royal family. 

“ Burial Peals," once common at or after funerals to ^rc away 
the evil spirits from the soul of the departed, though discouraged 
by bishops as early as the 14th century, wrae kept alive by 
popular superstition, and only finally checked in Puritan times ; 
but they have been revived, since the spread of change-ringing, ] 
in themuffled peals ” now frequently rung as a mark of 
respect to deceased persons of public or 1 (h»1 importance, or the 
short “ touches ” on hand-bells sometimes rung at the grave by 
the comrades of a deceased ringer. The “ SMinon-Bell,” rung 
in pre-Reformation times to give notice that a sermon was to 
be preached (cf. Shakespeare, Henry IV., Pt. II. iv. *. 4-7), 
survives in some places in a custom of ringing the tenor bell 
before a service with a sermon; and a similar custom before 
a celebration of tlie Hedy Communion preserves the memory of 
the “ Sacrament Bell.” The ancient “ Sanctus ” or “ Sance ” 
bell, hung on the rood-serran or in a small bell cot on the d»ticel 
gable, and sounded three times when the priest said the Ter- 
sanctus (Holy, Holy, Holy) in the oflFice of mass, was specially 
obnoxious to Puritan zeal, and few of them survived the Reform 
mution. An early morning bell, rung in many places for no 
apparent reason, is probably a relic of the Avr Maria or Angelus 
bell. The inscription on some old bells, Lecbmi fuge, diseute 
sornnum (“ Away from bed, .shake off sleep ”), points to this use, 
as also does the name “ Gabriel ” applied -to the bell used for 
ringing the Angelus. In old times bells were generally named 
at their baptism, after the Virgin Mary or saints, or their donors ; 
thus the bells at Oseney Abbey in the 13th century were called 
Hautclere, Doucement, Austyn, Marie, Gabriel and John; 
sometimes they were known by mere nicknames, such as " Great 
(or “ Mighty ”) Tom ” at Oxford, or " Big Ben,” “ Great Paul,” 
&C., in recent times. 

Ben Inscriptions.—Tim names of bells were often stamped 
upon them in the casting ; whence arose inscriptions upon church 
hells, givir^ in monkish Latin the name of some saint, a prayer 
to the Virgin, or for the soul of the donor, or a distich upon 
the function of the bell itself; e.g .— 

“ Fuiicra plango, folgnra frango, Sabbata pango, 

Excito lentos, dissipo ventos, jwco cruentos." 

(1 mourn for death ,1 break the lightning, I fix the Sabbath, I 
rouse the lazy, I scatter the winds. 1 apjiease the cruel.) 

The dwracter of the lettering, and the foundry marks upon 
old hells, are of great assistance in determining their date'. 
Sometimes a set of bells has each a separate verse, e.g. on a ring 
of five in Bedfordshire 

ist. “ Hoc signum Petri pulsatum nomine Chrisli.” 

(This emblem of Peter is struck in the name of Christ.) 

znd. “ Nomen Magdalene oampana sonat melode." 

(This hell nMnod Magdalen sounds melodiously.) 

3rd. *■ Sit nomen Domini benedictum semper in cum.” 

(May the name of the liofd always be blessed npon Mm, i.e. on 
thebdi when sttnek.) 

4th. " Mnsa RaphaMis sonat auribus Inimanuelis.” 

(The muaic.ot Baphwol sounds in the ear of Immanuel.) 

5th. '"Sum Rd» pnteata mundique Maria vooata.” 

(L. Maria, am attuw and oallad tbe Rose of tbs world.) 

The name* «f these free bMls wert fliusPeter, Magdalen, 
(?) J^^ RatpbMl and Mary. 

Gthee intetfptidM take the form of ah invocation or prayer 
fef the bell itswf; Ha itflhor or those who hear it, e.g.— 
x Aogustine tuam campanam protetge sanam." 

(Augustine, pretett thyTrell and keep it sOund.) 


“Sawto Jotwnnes, ora pro animabus Jabaiutis Pudsey, wilUis, 
ot Maiiae^-cooiottM auMs** 

(St John, pray for the souls of John Pudsey, knight, and Mary 
his Wifk) 

“ Protege pura'Via quos eonvoco Virgo Maria.*' , ; 

■ (Oaard in the way those whom I pure Vir^ Mary call;) ’ 

The " Mittags Glocke” (mid-day bell) at Strassburg, 
down at the time of the l^nch Revolution, bore the legend: 

■* Vox ego sum vBe ; voco vos ; orate yenito." 

(1 am the voice of life : 1 call you : come and pray.) - 
A bell in Rouen cathedral, melted down in 5793, was inscriM: 

•' Jc suls George d’Ambois, 

Qui trente cinque mllle pois; 

Uois lui qui me pcsera " 

Tceota six mille mo trouveca.' < - 
(1 am George d’Ambois, weighing 35,000 lb; but he who weight 
me will find me 36,000.) 

A similar inscription is said tp have been cast on the largest 
of the hells placed by Edward lU. in a “ clocber ” or bell hut 
in the Little doisters at Westminster: 

“ Kinfi Edward made mec thirty thousand weight and three. 

Take meo down and wey mce and more you shall find mee. 

On the “ 1 'hor Glockc ” at Strassbiirg above mentioned are 
the words:— 

“ Dieses Tlior Glocke das erst mal Bchallt 
Als man 1618 sahtt 
Dass Mgtc jahr regnet man 
Nach doctor Luther Jubaj jahr 
D«s Bos hinaus das Gut hincln 
Za lauten soli igr arbeit seyn.” 

The reference is to the year 1517, when Luther began his 
crusade, and the verse may be Englished as follows :— 

, 'When first ringeth tills Gate Bell 
1618 years we tell. 

We reckon this a year to be 
Frjm Dr Luther's jubilee. 

To ring out ill, the good ring in, 

Its daily task shall now begin. 

Large BeHs.—There are a few bcils of world-wifle renown, 
and several others more or less celebrated. The great bell at 
Moscow, “ Tsar Kolokol,” which, according to the inscription, 
was cast in 1733, was in the earth 103 years and was raised by 
the emperor Nicholas in 1836. The present bell seems nev« 
to have been actually hung or rung, having been cracked in 
the furnace; and it now stands on a raised plgtforni in the 
middle of a square. It is used as a chapel, ft weighs_ about 
180 tons, height 19 ft. 3 in., circumfereaice 60 ft. 9 in., thickness 
2 ft., weight of broken piece 11 tons. The second Moscow bell, 
the largest in the world in actiuil use, weighs ia8 tons. In a 
pagoda in Upper Burma hangs a bell t6 ft. in diameter, weighing 
about 80 tons. The great bell at Peking weighs 53 tons; Nan¬ 
king, 22 tons; Olmutz, 17 tons; Vienna (t7n), 17 tons; 
Notre Dame (i68o), 17 tons; Erfurt, 13 tons; Great Peter, 
York Minster, recast in 1845, isj tons ; Great Paul, at St Paul s 
cathedral, ifif tons; Great Tom at Oxford, 7i tons ; Great 
Tom at Lincoln, si tons. Big Ben of the Westmmster Cl^ 
■Tower weighs 13! tons; it was cast by George Mears under 
the direction of the first Lord Grimthorpe (E. Beckett Deni^) 
in 1858. Its four quarters were cast by Warner in 1856. iM 
“ Kaiserglocke ” of Cologne cathedral, recast in z875> , with 
! metal from Frepch cannon captured in 1870-1871, weighs, ?7i 

*^'*These large hells are either not moved at all, or only ^My 
swung to enable the clapper to touch their side; in some c^ 
they are struck by a hammer or beam from outside. The heaviest 
ringing peals ill England are th#te at Exeter and St Pa^’f 
cattiedrals, tenors 72 cwt.and 62 cw,t. rpsMptiv^ly. ., .a , 
Bell-ringing.—y^sne science and art of beu-ringii^, as pr^cjj^ 
upon Church and tower bells, falls under two mwn heai 
Mechanical ringing, iti connexion, With ,th* machinery of a ctop* 
or " carillon "; (4)|tinging by hand, by m^^ of rp|j« attacW 
to the fittings of the bells, whereby the bell itself is ei^ moye^ 
as it hMigs moiifli. downwards sufficiently for the iP** 

to touch Its 4 de (called tediracally *' chiming 1”); ,or » swiw 
rbund nearly full hirtle With its mouth upjpermost (tecHnically 
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“:TW»ng ”), in which ca*e the impact of the clapper is much 
hotvier, and the sound produced is consequenUf louder and more 
lar-*eachinff. Mechahftl riiiBing is more common on the con¬ 
tinent of Europe, especially m Belgium and Flanders; ringing 
by hand is more cmpmon in England, wlwre the development 
of change-ringing (see below) has brought it into prominence. 

' (i) MechamcW ringing is effected by a system of wires con¬ 
nected with small hammers strilcindjbhe bells, usually on their 
outside, and worked either by ooimexion with the machinery 
of a clock, so as to play tunes or artificially arranged chimes 
at definite intervals; or with a key-board resembling that of 
an organ. The first of these methods is familiar in the chimes i 
(Cambridge, Westminster, &c.) heard from many towers at the 
striking of the hours and quarters ; or in hymn tunes played at 
intervals (e.g. of three hours) upon the church bells. The second 
method is peculiar to the “ carillon ” (f.v.), as found everywhere 
in Belgium, where with a set of from 20 or 30 to 60 or 70 bells 
a much wider scope for tunes and harmonies is provided than 
in English belfries, few of which have more than one octave of 
bells in one key only and none more than 12 bells. The carillons 
at laiuvain and Bruges contain 40 bells, and that of Mechlin 
44, while in the tower of Antwerp cathedral there are upwards of 
90 bells, for the largest of which, cast in 1507, Charles V. stood 
sponsor at its consecration. 

(2) Ringing by fifand.—Church hells may be “ chimed.” or 
“ rung ” (see above). One man can, as a rule, chime three bells, 
with a rope in each hand and one foot in the loop of another ; 
but by the use of an “ Ellacombe ” or other chiming apparatus 
one man can work six, eight or ten bells. Some prefer the 
quieter sound of chiming as an introduction to divine service, 
but where a band of ringers is available and change-ringing is 
practised the bells os u rule are rung. The practice of ‘‘ clocking ” 
a bell, in which the clappr, by means of a cord attached to it 
and pulled from below, is allowed to swing against the bell at 
rest, is often employed to save trouble; but the jar is very 
likely to crack the bell. In ringing, or in true chiming, the bell 
is in motion when struck. 

For ringing, a bell is pulled up and " set ” mouth uppermost. 
She (to ringers a liell is feminine) is then pulled off, first at 
“ handstroke ” (/.«. with the hands on the “ sally ” or tufted 
portion of the rope, a few feet from its lower end) and then at 
*' back-stroke ” in the reverse direction (with the hands nearer 
the lower end, the rope having at the previous pull coiled round 
three-quarters of the wheel’s circumference), describing at each 
pull almost a full circle till she comes back to the upright position. 
At each revolution the swing is chiefly done by the weight of the 
bell, the ringer giving a pull of just sufficient strength to bring 
the bell back into the upright position; otherwise its swing 
would become gradually shorter till it remained at rest mouth 
downwards. 

Change-ringing. —When a given number of bells are rung over 
and over again in the same order, from the highest note, or 
“ treble,” to the lowest, or ” tenor i, 2, 3, 4, 5,6, 7—they are 
said to be rung m ” rounds.” “ Changes ” are variations of tliis 
order—e.g. 21^3476, 2314567; and “ change-ringing ” 
is the art of ringing bells in ” changes,” so that a different 
“ change " or rearrangement of order is produced at each pull 
of the bell-ropes, until, without any repetition of the same 
change, the bells come back into “ rounds.” The general prin¬ 
ciple of all methods of change-ringing is that each bell, after 
striking in the first place or “ lead,” works gradually “ up ” to 
the last place or “ behind,” and " dowp ” again to the first, and 
that no bell ever shifts mom than one place in each chiuige. 
Thus the ringer of any bell Knows that whatever his position 
in one change, his place in the next will be either the same, or the 
place before or tiie place after. Hr does not have to learn by 
heart the different changes or variations of order; nor nefd he, 
itnless he is the ” conductor,” know the exact order of aiiy one 
dumge. He has to'bear in mind, first, whidi way his mU b 
working, v«. whetiier “ up ” from first to last jdace, or ” down ” 
foom hot to first; secondly, in what place h& bdl is striking; 
thirdly, what bell or bells are strikii^ immediately before or 


tdier him—thw being ^ascertained dii^ by “ rope^^ht,” ».«. 
the knack, acquired by practice, of seeing which rope is baiq; 
pulled immediately befort ahd aftes' his own. He must'diso 
remember and apply tile rules of the partichlar '•’method^’ 
which is being rung. The following table representing the first 
twenty chan^ of a “ plain course ” of ” Orandsire Triples ” 
(for these terms, see below) illustrates the subject-matter of this 
section 

■ 1 2 34 56 7 " Rounds.” 7 56 X 42 3 (lothchange.) 

2 I 3 3 4 7 6 (ist change.) 3716243 

2314367 5172634 

3*4*657 15*7364 

34*6175 1253746 

4362713 (5th change.) * 1 5 7 3 6 4 (15th change.) 

4637*51 *5'3746 

6473521 5*51476 

674531* 53*4167 

7634132 3542017 

3436271 (20th change.) 

It will be observed that at the ist change the third bell and 
at the 15th the fifth bell, according to the rule of this ” method,” 
strikes a second blow in the third place (” makes third’s place ”). 
This stops the r^ular work of the bells which at the previous 
change were in the 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th places (“ in 4, 5,6,7 ”), 
causing them to take a step backwards in their course “ up ” or 
“ down,” or as it is technically called, to “ dodge.’’ Ware it not 
for this, the hells would come back into “ rounds ” at the t4th 
change. It is hy the use of “ place-making ” and “ dodging,” 
according to the rules of various “ methods,” that the required 
number of changes, upon any number of bells, can be produced; 
But in order that this may be done, without the bells coming 
back into “ rounds ” (as, e.g. in the “ plain course ” of Grandsire 
Triples, above given, thej' will do in seventy changes), further 
modifications of the “ coursing order,” called technically “ Bobs ” 
and “ Singles,” must be introduced. In ringing, notice of these 
alterations as they occur is given by one of the ringers, who acts 
as “ conductor,” calling out “ Bob ” or “ Single ” at the right 
moment to warn the ringers of certain bells to make the rcijuisite 
alteration in the regular work of their hells. (Hence, in nnging 
language, to “ call ” a peal or touch = to conduct it.) Particulars 
of these, as of other details of change-ringing, may be gathered 
from books dealing with the technique of the art; but they are 
best mastered in actual practice. The term “ single ” applied 
to five-bell ringing meant that, as the first three bells remained 
unchanged, only a single pair of bells changed places, e.g. 
I S 4 3 *) 1 S 4 * 3 - On larger numbers of bells it loses this 
meaning ; but the effect of this “ call ” is that the “ coursing 
order ” of a single pair of bells is inverted. The origin of “ Bob ” is 
unknown. As a “ call ” it was perhaps adopted as a short, sharp 
sound, easily uttered and easily heard by the ringers. As 
applied to a “ method ” or system of ringing it may refer to the 
evolution of “dodging,” e.g. in “Treble Bob” to the zigzag 
“ dodging ” path of the treble bell; but none of the old wnters 
attempts to explain it. 

The number of possible “ changes ” on any given series of bells 
may be ascertained, according to the mathematical formula of 
“ permutations,” by multiplying the number of the bells together. 
Thus on three bells, only 6 changes or variations of order (i x 2 x 3) 
can be produced; on four bells, 1x2x3x4 = 24; on five, 
24x5 = 120; on sbe, 120x6-720; on seven, 720x7 = 5040. 
A “ peal ” on any such number of bells is in ordinary language 
the ringing of all the possible changes. But technically, only 
the full extent of changes upon seven bells, usually rung with a 
“ tenor behind,” is called a “ peal ”; a shorter performance 
upon seven or more bells, or the full extent upon less than seven, 
being, in ringing piarlance, a “ touch.” On six bdls the full 
extent of changes must be repeated continuously seven times 
(720x 7-5040), and on five bells forty-two times (120x42 
= 5046) to rank as a “pieal.” On eight or more bells 5000 
changes in round numbers is accepted as the minimum standard 
for a peal; and on such numbm .of bells up. to .twelve (the 
largest number used in change-rtngii^), . peals gre m arranged 
that the bdls come into rounds git, hr at some point beyi^. 
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5000 changes. As nuuiy as s6,000 changes, occupying fmm nine 
■to to hours, havi been, rung upon cht^ bells. But, the great 
physical strain upon the ringert—to say nothing of ef}«t 
upon those who are within hearing—^makes such performances 
exceptional. The word “ peal ” is often, thoughintorractly^ tised 
(i) for a set of church bells (“ a peal of six,” “ a peal of eij^t ”), 
for which the correct term is “ a ring ” of bells; (*) for any 
shorter performance than a full peS (e.g. “wedding-peal,” 
“ muffled peal,” Sec.), called in ringing language a " touch.” 
Its use as equivalent for “ method,” found in old campano- 
logical works, is now obsolete. 

Change-ringing upon five bells is called “Doubles,” upon 
seven bells “ Triples,” upon nine “ Caters ” '(Fr. qtmtre), and 
upon eleven “ Cinques,” from the fact that at each change two, 
three, four or five pairs of bells change places with each other. 
“ Doubles ” can be and are rung when there are only five bells; 
but as a rule these “ odd-bell ” systems are rung with a " tenor 
behind,” i.e. struck at the end of each change; the number of 
bells in a tower being usually an even number—six, eight, to 
or twelve. In “ even-bell ” systems the tenor is “ rung in ” 
or “ turned in,” i.e. changes with the other bells, and a different 
terminology is employed; change-ringing on six hells being 
called “ Minor ” ; on eight bells, “ Major ” ; on ten bells, 
“ Royal ”; and on twelve, “ Maximus.” The principal 
“ methods ” of change-ringing, each of which has its special 
rules, are—(i) “ Grandsire ” ; (2) “ Plain Bob ” ; (3) “ Treble 
Bob ” ; (4) “ Stedman,” from the name of its inventor, Fabian 
Stedman, about 1670. In “ Grandsire ” the treble and one other 
bell, in “ Plain Bob ” the treble alone, has a “ plain hunt,” t.e. 
works from the first place, or “ lead,” to the last place, or 
“ behind,” and back again, without any dodging ; in “ Treble 
Bob ” the treble has a uniform but zigr.^ course, dodging in 
each place on its way up and down. This is called a “ Treble 
Bob hunt ” ; and under these two heads, according to the work 
of the treble, are classified a variety of “ plain methods ” and 
“ Treble Bob mctliods,” among the latter being the so-called 
“ Surprise ” methods, the most complicated and difficult of all. 
“ Stedman's principle,” which is sui generis, consists in the three 
front bells ringing their sue possible changes, while the remaining 
pair or pairs of bells dodge. It is thus an “ odd-bell ” method 
adapted to five, seven, nine or eleven bells ; as also is “ Grand¬ 
sire,” tliough occasionally rung on even numbers of bells. 
“ Treble Bob ” is always, and “ Plain Bob ” generally, rung 
on even numbers—six, eight, ten or twelve. In ringing, whenever 
the treble has a uniform course, unaffected by ‘‘Bote ” or 
“ Singles,” it serves as a guide to the other changing bells, 
according to the place in which thcy.mcet and cross its path from 
‘ ‘ behind ” to the “ lead.” The order in wliich the different dodges 
occur, and the “ course bell,” i.e. the bell which he follows from 
liehind to lead, are also useful, and on large numbers of bells 
indispensable, guides to the ringer. 

Quite distinct from the art of change-rising is the science 
of “ composing,” i.e. arrasing and uniting by the proper 
“ calls,” subject to certain fixed laws and conditions, a numucr 
of groups of cianges, so that no one change, or series of ch^es 
represented in those groups, shall be repeated. A composition, 
long or short, is said to be “ true ” if it is free from, “ false ” 
if it involves, such repetition; and the body of ascertained laws 
and conditions governis composition in any method 
constitutes the test or “ proof ” to be applied to a composition 
in that method to deijaonstrate its truth or falseness. Many practi¬ 
ce ringers kqow littfo lor nothjiig of the principles of composition, 
and are,content .P«rfowog received from 

composers,, or publii^d in ringing books and periodicals. An 
elaborate stateroieifit.of the principles of composition in the 
“ Gnediire ” meth^ may!» found in an appendix to Snowdon’s 
Grqndfire (1888), % Rev. C. D. P. Davies. Those which 
apply to " Treble Bob ’ are explamed in Snowdon’s Treatise on 
Trd^ Bob, Bart I. But, so far as can be ascertained, there is tto 
treaty deabng with file science of composition as a whole; nor is 
it opaaible hens to aijtempt a popular exposition of its principles. 

Oat td the objects kept m view l^- composers is musical 


^ect. Certain sequences or contrasts of notes striketbe ear as 
mofe musical than oth«s; and an ariangrti^^ ^hich brills 
up the mote niusidd ehai^es in quicker succeiridh improves 
the musical ^ect of. the “ peal ” or “ touch.” On seven bells 
all the possible changes must be inserted in a true petd; but on 
larger numbers of bsBs, where the choice is from in’ htoense 
number of possible changes, the composer is free to select those 
which are most musical. Unless, however, the liells of any givtm 
“ rii^ ” are in perfect tune and harmony with each othef', 'their 
musical effect must be impaired, hoWever well thw lure rung. 
This gives importance to the science and art of bell-tuning, 
in which great progress has been mode (see above). 

The art' of scientific change-ringhtg, peculiar to Eif(;land, 
does not seem to have been evolved befofe the middle of 
17th century. Societies or gilds of ringers, however, existed 
much earlier. A patent roll of 39 Henry III. (i»ss) confirms 
the “ Brethren of the Guild of Westminster, who are appointed 
to ring the great bells there,” in the enjoyment of the “ privileges 
and free customs which they have enjoyed from the time of 
Edward the Confessor.” In 1602 (as appears from a MS. in the 
librarj' of All Souls' College, Oxford) was founded a society 
called the “ Scholars of Cheapside.” In 1637 began the “ Ancient 
Socictyof College Youths,” socalled from their meeting to practise 
on the six bells at St Martin’s, College Hill, a church destroyed 
in the Great Fire of London, t666. At first only “ rotmds ” 
and “ call-changes ” were rung, till about 164*, when lao 
“ Bob Doubles ” were achieved ; ljut slow progress was made 
till 1677, when Fabian Stedman of Cambridge published his 
Campan^gia, dedicating it to this society, Ws method being 
first rung about this time by some of its members. Before the 
end of the 17th century was founded the “ Society of London 
Scholars,” the name of which was changed in 1746 to “ Cumber¬ 
land Youths ” in compliment to the victor of Culloden. 'These 
two metropolitan societies still exist, and include in their member¬ 
ship most of the leading change-ringers of England; one of the 
oldest provincial societies being that of Saffron Walden in 
Essex, founded in 1623, and still holding an annuM ringing 
festivd. In the tatter half of the 18th and first half of the 19th 
century change-ringing, which at first seems to have been an 
aristocratic pastime, degenerated in social repute. Church 
bells and them ringers, neglected by church authorities, became 
associated with the lower and least mputable phases of parochial 
life; and belfries were too often an adjunct to the pothouse. 
In the last half of the 19th century there was a great revival 
of change-ringing, leading to improvements in belfries and in 
ringers, and to their gradual recognition as church workers. 
Diocesan or county associations for the promotion of change¬ 
ringing and of belfry reform spread knowledge of the art and 
arous^ church officials to greater interest in and care for their 
bells. A Central Council of Church Bell Ringers, consistii^ 
of delegates from these various societies, meets annually in 
London or at some provincial centre to discuss ringing matters, 
and to collect and formulate useful knowledge upon practical 
questions— e.g, the proper care of bells and tlie means of prevent¬ 
ing annoyance from their use in the neighbourhood of houses, 
rules for the condj^ of belfries, &c. It is now less likely than 
ever that the Belgian carillons will be preferred in England to 
the peculiarly English system of ringing bells m peal; by which, 
whatever its difficulties, the musical sound of bells i* most fully 
brought out, and their scientific construction best stimulated. 

AuTHoaiTiES.—The literature of bell-lore (or campanology) 
consists chiefiy of scattered treatises or pamphlets U{x>n the tech¬ 
nique of different methods of ch^e-ringing, or upon the bells of 
]>artkular counties or districts. The earliest that deal with the 
science and art of cliange-ringing tre,Campanqlofui or the Arf oj 
Singing Improved (1677), and a chapter of Advice to a Ringer '' 
in we School of Seereations, or Gentlemdn's Tnlot (i68i), showing 
that in its early days bell-ringing was a fashionable pastime. Then 
follow Campanologta, or the Art of Binging made Easy UTfiO), Clevis 
Campemdogia, a Key to Binging (1788). and Shipway’s Camponoiogia 
(t8t6). The revival pt (fftange-nnging in recent years hss produced 
many manuals; s.g,. jhiowdon’s Bope-Sight (ermlaiiiiiig ^ "Flala 
Bob " method). Grandsire, Tnatiet on Trtble Boh, DSsAU Norwith 
Court Bob Mafor, and Standard Ufthode (with a book of diagnas^;; 
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aa. Change-SingtHg; Tkt Jhtfiiid Mtthoi, by Sir A. ®. 
Hewwood, Bart., its inventor. Somewhat prior to these are variotie 
W^ks by the Rev. H. T, E)lacombe, inventor ofa chiming apparatus 
‘Which bears his name, and it pioneer to beltry retorm. Among these 
aini'aoeounts of the church bells o< Devon, Somerset and Gloucester, 
and pam^dtlets on IMfmgs and flingm, CAimmf, &c. ; much of their 
contents being summarised in Tie Jiittger’s ‘Gufdt to the Church Belts 
of Devon, by C. Pearson (1888). A Glossary of Technical Terna used 
to connexion with churoh bells and change-ringing was published 
{1901) under the auspices of the Central Council of Church Bell 
Kmgers. On the hiatory of church bells and customs connected 'with 
them much curious tomnnation is given to North's English Bells 
and UeU Lore (18^). By the same author arc monographs on the 
church bells of Leicestershire, Northamptonshire, Lincolnshire and 
I lertfordshire. There are similar wiSrks on the church bdfe Of Suflolk 
and Cambridgeshire, by Dr Raven; of Huntingdonshire, by the 
Rev. T, M. N. Owen; and on the church beils of Essex, by the 
Rev. C. Deedcs. A compilation and summary of many data of boil- 
lore will be found in A Booh about Bells, by the Rev. G. S. Tyack ; 
and in a volume by Dr Riven in tlie “ Antiquary’s Books " scries 
(Methuen, iqoo), entitled The Bills of England, which deals with the 
antiquarian side of bell-lore. .See also Quarterly Review, No, cxc. 
September 1854): Il'iiKiror Magaeme (December 1896); Lord 
Rayleigh's i>apcr " On the Tones of Bells " in the Phil. Mag, for 
january 1890; and a series of articles from the Guardian, reprinted 
as a pamphlet under the title. Church Bells and Bell-ringing, 

(T. I„ P.) 

House SeUr.-“titiildings are commonly provided with bells, 
conveniently arranged so as to enable attendants to be summoned 
to the different rooms. In the old system, which has been 
largely superseded by pneumatic and still more by electric bells, 
the bells themselves arc of the ordinary conical shape and are 
provided with clapficrs hung loosely inside them. Being sup¬ 
ported on springs they continue to swing, and therefore to give 
out sound as the clapper knocks against the sides, for some time 
after they have been set in motion by means of the strings or 
wires by which each is. connected to a beii-ptill in the rooms. 
These ■wires are generally placed out of sight inside the walls, 
and bell-cranks are employed to take them round comers aintl 
to change the direction of motion as required. A lightly poised 
pendulum is often attached to each bell, to show by its motion 
when it has been rung. In pneumatic Ixdls the wires are replaced 
by jiipes of narrow bore, and the current of air which is caused 
to flow along these by the pressing of a push-button actuates 
a small hammer which impinges rapidly against a Itell or gong. 
An electric bell consists of a small electro-magnet acting on a 
soft iron armature which is supported in such a way that normally 
it stands away from the magnet. When the latter is energised 
by the pa-ssage of an electric current, the armature is attracted 
towards it, and a small hammer attached to it strikes a How on 
the bell or gong. This “ single stroke ” type of liell is largely 
used in railmy signalling instruments. For domestic purposes, 
however, the Mis are arranged so that the hammer strikes a series 
of strobes, continuing so long as the push-button which closes 
the electric circuit is pressed. A light spring is provided against 
which the armature rests when it is not attracted by the electro¬ 
magnet, and the current is arranged to pass through this spring 
and the armature on its way to the magnet. When the armature 
is attracted by the magnet it breaks contact with this spring, 
the current is interrupted, arid the magnet being no longer 
energized allows the armature to fall back on the spnng and thus 
restore' the circuit. In this way a rapid to and fro motion is 
imparted to the hammer. The electric current is supplied by a 
batteiy, usually either of Beclancb# or of drj' cells. One bell 
will serve for all the rooms of a house, an “indicator ’’ being 
provided to show from which it has been rung. Such indicators 
are of two main types: the current either sets in motion a 
pendulum^ or causes a disk bedring the name or number of the 
room concerned to come into view. Each push must have one 
wire appropriated to itself leading from the battery through 
the indicator to the bell,, but the return wire from toe bell to 
toe liattery may be common to all toe pushes. Bdls of this kind 
cease to ring whenever the electrical continuify of ariy of'these 
wireyi ,Is mtenupt^ blit in some cases, os in cunnexiim vdth 
burglartalarms, tt is doHrable that the .beU, once set in. action, 
shall continue to rii^ even thou^ the wires are cut. 
For this purpose, in' “continuous rmgiilg” bells, the current. 


started by the push or alarm apparatus, instead of workii^ 
the bell, is made to operate a reiaiy'^witch and thus to bring into 
circuit a second battery which craitinues to ring the b^, no 
matter what happens to the first dreuit (H. M. R;) 

BBliLABBU^ the common name (popularized from the 
Indian corruption of Milbank) for a tribe of Kwakiutl Indians 
at Milbank, British Columtxa;, inchidii^ the subtribes Kokaitk, 
Oetlitk and Oealitk, They were converted to Christianity 
by Protestant missionaries, and nutober about 300, 

BBliLAdOOLA or Bilqula, a tribe of North American Indians 
of Salishan stock, inhabiting the coast of 'British Columbia. 
They num'ber some 30a 

BBLf.*DONllA (from the Ital. Mia ^nm, “ beautiful lady,’’ 
the berries having been used as a cosmetic), theTobts and leaves of 
Atkofa bMadomm, or deadly nightshade (g.o.)^ widdy used in 
medidne on account of the alkaloids which they contain. Qf 
these the more important are atoopine (or atropia), hyoseyaimine, 
hyosdne and beUadonine; atropine is the most important, 
occurring as toe malate totoe eixtentof about o' 47 % in the leaves, 
and from o ’6 to o'« % in the roots. 

Atropine, CiyHjjNO^p was discovered in 1833 by P. L. Cciger 
and Hesse and by Mein in the ttesues of Alropa bdladonna, from 
which it may be extracted by means of chlordorm. >By crystal¬ 
lization from alcohd it is obtained as fcoloorlcss needles, melting 
at 115°. Hydrolysis with hydrochloric acid or baryta water 
gives tropic acid and tropine; on the other hand, by boiling 
equimolecular quantities of ’these substances with dilute hydro¬ 
chloric add, atropine is reformed. Since both these substances 
have been synthesized (see Tromne), the artificial formation 
of atropine is accomplished. Atropine is optically inactive ; 
hyoscyamine, possibly a physical isomor, ndrich yields atropine 
when heated to id8'6“, is laevorotatory. 

Medicine, —"rhe official doses of atropine are from „ to yjj, 
grain, and the sulphate, winch is in general use in medicine, 
has a similar dose. It is highly important to observe that the 
official doses of the various pharmacopieias may with safety 
lie greatly exceeded in practice. They are based on the ex¬ 
perimental toxic, as distinguished from lethal dose. A toxic 
dose causes unpleasant symptoms, but in certain cases, such as 
this; it may require verj' many times a toxic do.se to produce 
the lethal effect. In other words, whilst one-fiftielh of a grain 
may cause unpleasant symptoms, it may need more than a grain 
to kill. So valuable are certain of the properties of atropine 
that it is oftei desirable to give doses of one-twentieth or one- 
tenth of a grain ; but these will never be ventured uf>on by the 
practitioner who is ignorant of the great interval between the 
minimum toxic and the minimum lethal dose. It actually needs 
t-wenty to thirty grains of atropine to kill a rabbit': the animal 
is, however, somewhat exceptional in this regard. The most 
valuable preparations of this potent drug are the liqttor alropinac 
sulphatis, which is a i % solution, and the lamella —for insertion 
within the conjunctival sac—which contains one five-thousandth 
part of a grain of the alkaloid. 

Pharmacology. -'When rubbed into the skin with such sul> 
stances as alcohol or glycerine, which are absorbed, atropine is 
carried through the epidermis witli them, and in ‘this manner— 
or when simply applied to a raw surface—it paralyses the 
terminals of the pain-conducting sensory nerves.,' It arts 
.similarly, though less markedly, upon the nerves Which determine 
the secretion of the perspiration, and is therefore a local anaes¬ 
thetic or anodyne and an anhitootic. Be'ing rapidly absorbed 
into the blood, it exercises a long and highly important series of 
actions on nearly every part and function df the nervous'system. 
Perhaps its most remarkable action is that upon the terminals 
of nearly all the secretory nerves in the body, 'fhls causes the 
entire skin to become dry—as'in the case jof toe'Weal action above 
mentioned; and It arrests the secretion qf ^aKva and mucus in 
the mouth and throat, causing these parts to beccone very dry 
and' to fed veiy uncomfortable. 'This 'Urtter resUlt is due to 
paralysis of toe chorda lympani nervej wMdi 'is raairiiy, responsible 
for the safi'Vary secretion. Certain ndie fib^ fnjm trie sym¬ 
pathetic nervous system. Which tan also caure toe secretion of a 
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(^Mci^ viscous) sttUva, are entirely unafieeted by atropine^ 
A carious parallel to this occurs in its action on the eyt. There 
is much, uncertainty as to the influence of atropine on the secre¬ 
tions of the stomach, uMpstines, liver, panccees end kidneys, and 
it is not possible to make any definite statement, save that in all 
probabiltty the activities of the nerves innervating the gland- 
cells in these organs are-reduced, though they are certainly not 
arrested, as in other cases. The secretion of mocos by the 
bronchi and trachea is greariy reduced and their muscular tissue 
is p^lysed—a fact of which much use is made in praetka! 
m^ioine. Ihe secretion of milk, if occurring in the mammary 
gland, is much diminished or entirely arrested. Given internally, 
atropine does not exert any appreciable sedative action upmr the 
nerves of pain. 

The action of atropine on the motor nerves is equally important. 
Ihose that go to the voluntary muscles ane depressed only by 
very large and dangerous doses. The drug appears to have no 
influence upon the contractile cells that constitute muscle-fibre, 
any more than it ha.s directiy upon the secreto^ cells that 
constitute any gland. But moderate doses of atropine markedly 
paralyse the terminals of the nerves that go to invohmtary 
musdesj whether the action of those nerves be motor or inhibitory. 
In the intestine, for instance, arc layers of muscle-fibre which are 
constantly being inhibited or kept under check by the splanchnic 
nerves. These are paralysed ty atropine, and intestinal peri¬ 
stalsis is consequently made more active, the muscles ^ing 
released.from nervous control The motor nerves of the arteries, 
of the bladder and rectal sphincters, and also of the bronchi, are 
paralysed by atropine, but the nervous arrangements of those 
Mgans are highly complex and until they are further unravelled 
by physiologists, pharmacology will be unable to give much 
information which might be of groat value in the oinplDyiiient 
of atropine. The action upon the vaso-motor system is, however, 
fairly clear. Whether effected entirely by action on the nerve 
terminds, or by an additional influence upon the vaso-motor 
centre in the medulla oblongata, atropine certainly causes 
extreme dilatation of the blood-vessels, so snuch so that the skin 
becomes flushed and there may appear, after large doses, an 
erythematous rash, which must be carefully distinguished, in 
cases of supposed belladonna poisoning, from toat of scarlet fever: 
more especially os the temperature may be elevated and the 
pulse is very rapid in both conditions. But whilst the character¬ 
istic action of atropine is to dilate the blood-vessels, its first 
action is to stimulate- the vaso-motor centre—thereby causing 
temporary contraction of the vessels—and to increase the rapidity 
of the heart’s action, so that the blood-pressure rapidly rises. 
Though transient, this action is so certain, marked and rapid, 
as to make the subcutaneous injection of atropine invaluable 
in certain conefitions. The respiratory centre is similarly 
stimulated, so that atropine must be regarded as a temporary 
but efficient respiratory and cardiac stimulant. 

Toxic doses of 'atropine—and therefore of belladonna—raise 
the temperature several degrees. The action is probaUy nervous, 
but in the present state of our knowledge regarding the control 
of the temperature by the nervous system, it cannot be further 
defined. In small therapeutic and in small toxic -doses atropine 
stimulates the motor apparatus of the spinal cord^.just as It 
stimulates the centres m the medulla oblongata. This -is indeed, 
as Sir Thomas Fraser has pointed out, “ a strychnine action.” 
In large toxic and in lethal doses the acthdty cd the spinal cord 
is lowered. 

No less important than any of the above is the action of 
atropiiK on the cerebesm. -This has long been a debated matter, 
but it may now be stated, witir oonaideridile certainty, that the 
higher centres are incoordinately stimulated, a state cloiely 
resemMing that trf' driiriinn toemens being induced. In cases 
of poisoning the delirium may last for many hours or even days. 
niMhUftetsf lnan drltts'-sleepy state snpervetteS, btdtit is not we 
oose that at 90 pine< ever causes genuine ooma. Ibe stuporeaB 
ostsdition is the restdt of exhaustion after -the long period ol 
oersbral excitnnsnti It is to be noted that cbildrm, who are 
pMtierdariy sbscepsiiile to the influence of -certain of the Other 


potent dkaksids, sudias morphine and stryihnmej kill take 
Rlatively huge of atropine without ill-efl^ 

Una -action of atropine on the eye is of high theoretical and 
practical importan«. The drug kSects etriy the mvolnistaiy 
musdes cd the eye, just as it aflects only the involuntary or 
non-striated portion of the oesophagus. The result of its in¬ 
stillation into the eye—end the same occurs when the ateopine 
has been absorbed elsewhere—is rapidly to cause wide dflatation 
of the pupL This can be experimentally shown—by rite method 
of exclusion—<0 be caused by a paralysis of the tetmiuds of the 
third cranial nerve in the sphincter pupMae of the iris. The 
action of atropine in dilatii^ the pupil is dso sided ty a stimulfr- 
tion of the fibres from the sympathetic nervous system,, which 
innervate the remaining muscle of rite iris—the dilator pupMae. 
As a result of the extreme pupillary dilatation, the tension of the 
eyeball is greatly raised. The si^t of many an eye has been 
destroyed by the use of atropine—in ignorance of this action on 
the intrarocular tension—in cases of incipient glaucoma. The 
use of atropine is absolutely contra-indicated in any case where 
the intra-ocular tension already is, or threatens to become, 
unduly h%h. This warning applies notably to those—usually 
women--who are accustomed indiscriminately to use belladonna 
or atropine in order to give greater briUiamy to their eyes. The 
fourth ocular result of administering atropine is the production 
of a slight but definite degree of local anaesthesia of the -tyebaU. 
It foUows from the above that a patient who is definitely under 
the influence of atropine will display rapid pulse, dilated pupils, 
a dry skin and a sense of discomfort, due to dryness of the mouth 
and throat 

Therapeutics. —The external uses of the drug are mainly 
analgesic. The liniment or plaster of belladoima will relieve 
many forms of local pain. Generally speaking, it may be laid 
down ^t atropine is more likely than iodine to jclieve a pain 
of quite superficial origin; and conversely. Totally to be 
reirrobatcd is the use, in or^r to relieve pain, of beUadonna or 
any other application which affects the skin, in cases where 
the surgeon may later be required to operate. In such coses, 
it is necessary to use such anodyne measures as will not interfere 
witlt the subsequent demands that may be made of the skin, 
i.e. that it be aseptic and in a condition so sound that it is able 
to undertake the process of healing itself after the operation 
bos been performed. Atropine is universally and constantly 
used in ophthalmic practice in order to dilate the pupil fcir 
examimtion of the retina by the ophthalmoKqie, or in cases 
where the infiamed iris threatens to form adhesions to neigh¬ 
bouring parts. The drug is often replaced in ophthalmology 
by homatropine—an alkaloid prepared from tropine—which 
acts oimilarly to atropine but has the advantage of allowing 
the ocular changes to pass away in a much shorter time. The 
onhidrotic action of atropine is largely employed in controUing 
the night-sweats so characteristic of pulmonary tuberculosis, 
small doses of the solution of the sulphate being given at night 

The uses of atropine in cardiac sfiections are still obscure 
and dubious. It can only be laid down that the drug is a valuable 
{though temporary stimulant in emergencies, and riiit ite use as 
a plaster or internally often rdieves cardiac pain. Kecallectbn 
of the extraordinary complexity of the problerts which aro 
involved in the whole question of pain of cardiac origin wHl 
emphasize the extreme vagueness of the above asiertion; Fxo- 
fessor Schafer tecommenckd the use of atrqiine prior to the 
adminiitratioii of a general anaesthetic, - in cases where the 
action of the vagus nerve upon the heart is to be dreaded ; and 
there is little doubt of the value^f this precaution, which has 
no attendant disadvanti^s, m all suih oases. Atro{Mne is 
often of value os an antidor^ as in poisoniiig by piloesrpine, 

I nuiscarine {mushroom pinning), pruaiic acid, iko. 

Omitting nuiaeroas mmor applications of this drug, We may 
pass to two therapeutic uses whidt are of unquestionalie'utility. 
In coses of whooptng-cou^ or any other -eonditkm >ln. wh^ 
there isapasmodiGactioa'Of the :i«iKular fibre in tto‘braa«hin«- 
a definition -wtoch iodudes naatiy every form of wtbnaa-and 
aucqy cases of faranchitit—-atropine- is an almost invahaaUle 
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drag. Not only does it relieve ^ spasm, but it lessens the 
amount of secretion—often dangerously excessive—which is 
often associated with it. The relief of symptoms in whooping- 
cough is sharply to be distinguished from any influence on the 
course of the disease, since the drug doe.s not abbreviate its 
duratiun by a single day. In treating an actual and present 
attMk of asthma, it is advisable to give the standardized tincture 
of belladonna—unless expense is no consideration, in which 
case atropine may itself be used—in doses of twenty minims 
every quarter of an hour as long as no evil ejects appear. Relief 
is thereby constantly obtaii^. Smaller doses of the drug 
should be given three times a day between the attacks. 

The nocturnal enuresis or unnary incontinence of children 
and of adults is frequently relieved by this drug. The excellent 
toleration of atropine dwplayed by children must be remem¬ 
bered, and if its use is “ pushed ” a cure may almost always 
be expected. 

Tow'rfl/ffjfv.—The symptoms of poisoning by belladonna or 
atropine are dealt with above. The essential point here to be 
added is that death takes place from combined cardiac and 
respiratory failure. This fact is, of course, the key to treatment. 
Tins consists in the use of emetics or the stomach-pump, with 
lime-water, which decomposes the alkaloid. These measures are, 
however, usually rendered nugatory by the very rapid absorption 
of the alkaloid. Death is to be averted by such measures as will 
keep the heart and lungs in action until the drug has been 
excreted by the kidney!,. Inject stimulants subcutaneously; 
give coffee—hot and strong—by the mouth and rectum, or use 
large doses of caffeine citrate ; and employ artificial respiration. 
Do not employ such physiological anta^nists as pilocarpine 
or morphine, for the lethal actions of all these drugs exhibit 
not mutual antagonism but coincidence. 

BBU.AOIO, a town of Lomhardy, Italy, in the province 
of Como, about 15 m. N.N.E. by steamer from U>e town of 
Como, situated on the promontory which divides the two 
southern arms of the Lake of Como. Pop. (1901) 3536. It is 
chiefly remarkable for the beauty of its scenery, and is a veiy 
favourite resort in the spring and autumn. Some of the gardens 
of its villas are remarkably fine. The manufacture of silks and 
carving in olive wood are carried on. 

BELLAIRE, o city of Belmont county, Ohio, U.S.A., on 
the Ohio river, 5 m. S. of Wheeling, West Virginia. Pop. 
(tSqo) 093.1; (1900) 901a (1150 forei(m-boTn)j (1910) 12,946. 
It is servrf by the Baltimore & Ohio, the Pennsylvania, and the 
Ohio River & Western railways. Bellaire is the shipping centre 
of the Belmont county coalii^d which in 1907 prodii(«(ri9‘3% 
of the total output of coal for the state. Iron, limestone and fire¬ 
clay arc found in the vicinity; among the manufactures ore 
iron and steel, glass, galvanized and enamelled ware, agricultural 
imt^ements and stoves. The value of the city’s factoiy products 
increased from $8,837,646 in 1900 to $10,712438 in 1905, or 
2X-I %. Bellaire was settled about 1795, was laid out in 1836, 
was incorporated as a village in 1858, and was chartered as a 
city in 1874. 

BEUiAMT, EDWARD (1850-1898), American author and 
social reformer, was born at -Chicopee Fails, Massachusetts, on 
the a5th of March 1850. He studied for a time at Union CoDero, 
Schenectady, New York, and in Germany ; was admitted to m 
bar in 1871; but soon eng^;ed in newspaper work, first as an 
associate editor of the SprittjgfiM Vium. Mass., and thra as an 
editorial writer for the New York Evening Pott. After publishing 
three novelettes (Six to One, Dr Heidenkoffs Process and Miss 
Ludmglom's Sister), pleasari% written and showing some in- 
ventivoness in situation, but attracting no specki no^, in 1888 
he caught the public attention with Lookistg Baekwari, iooo~ 
jSSj, in which he set forth ideas of co-operative or semi-aodal- 
btk life in -village or ci^ communities. The book was widely 
ciiculated in America and Europe, and was translated into 
seveial foreign bumuages. It was at first judged merely as a 
ronlaiice, but was soon ouepted ol a statement of the deliberate 
-wishes and methods of its author, who devoted the remainder 
of his life as editor, author, lecturer and pditician, to the pro- 


fflotioD of the communistic theories of Laeking Backward, yrhidt 
be odled “ nationalism ’’; a Nationalist party (the main points 
of whose immediate programme, according to Bellamy,' were 
embodied in the platform of the People’s party of iSgs) was 
organized, but obtained no political hold. In 1697 Belkmy 
puUished Equality, a sequel to Looking Baskmard. He died at 
Chicopee Fails on the sand of May 1898. 

BELLAMY, GEORGE AHHE (1727-1788), English actress, 
born at Fingal, Ireland, by her own account, -on the 23rd of 
April 1733, but more probably in 1727, was the illegitimate 
daughter of Lord Tyrawley, British ambassador at Lisbon. 
Her mother married there a Captain' Bellamy, and the child 
received rite name George Anne, by mistake for Georgians. 
Lord Tyrawley acknowledged the child, had her educated in a 
convent in Boulogne, and through-him she came to know a 
number of notable pet^le in London. ’ -On his appointment as 
ambassador to Russia, she went to live with W mother in 
London, made the acquaintance of Mrs Woffington and Garrick, 
and adopted the theatrical profession. Her first engagement 
was at Covent Garden as Monimia in the'Orphan in 1744. Owing 
to her personal charms and the social patronage extended to her, 
her success was imrnediate, and rill 1770 she acted in London, 
Edinburgh and Dublin, in all the principal tragic rfiles. She 
played Juliet to Garrick’s Romeo at Drury Lane at the time that 
Spranger Barry (q.v.) was giving the rival performances at Covent 
Garden, and was considered the better of the Juliets. Her last 
years were unhappy, and passed in poverty and ill-health. She 
died on the i6th of February 1788. 

Her Apiihtgy (6 vols., 1785) gives an account of her long career 
and of her private life, the extravagance and licence of which were 
notorious. 

BELLAMY, JOSEPH (1719-1790), American theologian, was 
bom in Cheshire, Connecticut, on the 20th of February 1719. 
He graduated from Yale in 1735, studied theology for a time 
unda Jonathan Edwards, was licensed to preach when Bcan;ely 
eighteen years old, and from 1740 until his death, on the 6th of 
March 1790, was pastorof theCongregational church at Bethlehem, 
Connecticut Tlie publication of his best-known work. True 
■Religion Delineated (1750), won for him a high reputation us a 
theologian, -and the book was several times reprinted both in 
England and in America. Despite the fact that with the excep¬ 
tion of the period of the “ Great Awakening ’’ (1740-1742), when 
he preached as an itinerant in several neighbtmring colonies, his 
active labours were confined to his own parish, his influence 
on the religious thought of his time in America was probably 
surpassed only by that of his old friend and teacher Jonatlum 
Edwards. This influence was due not only to his puUications, 
hut also to the “ school ’’ or classes for the training of deigymen 
■which he conducted for many years at his home and from which 
went-forth scores of preachers to every part of New England and 
the middle colonies (states). Bellamy’s “ system ’’ of divinity 
was in general similar to that of Edwards. During the War of 
Independence he was loyal to the American cause. The univer¬ 
sity of Afoerdeen conferred upon him the honorary degree of D.D. 
in 1768. He was a powerful and dramatic preacher. His 
published works, in addition to that above: mentioned, include 
The Wisdom of God in the Permission of Sin (1758), his most 
characteristic work; Theron, Paulinus and Aspasio; or 
Letters and Dialogues upon the Nature of Love to God, Faith in 
Christ,attd A^raneeof a Title to Eternal Life {ifgq); TkeNature 
and Glory of the Gospel (1762); A Blmo at the Root of Antinamian- 
istn(i76g);' There is but One Covenant (1769); Four Dialogues on 
tke'Half-^ay Covenant(tf6q) ; and A Caxef-id and Strict ExanUna^ 
tion of the External Covenant (1769). 

HU colleoted Works were published in j vols. (Now York, i8ri- 
l8ia). sad wore republished with a Memoir by Hev. Tryon Edwards 
(a vols., Boston, 1850). 

BBLLARMINB (Ital. BeUarmino), ROEOMrrO FRAHCMSCO 

ROMOLO (r542-i63i), Italian cardinal emd theologian, was 
horn at Monte Pulciaiw, in Tuscany, on tte 4th of October 15^. 
He was destined by ins father to a>polirical career, but -fariing 
a call to the priesthood be entesed itoiSociety.iif Jesus in 1560. 
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After sp«a»dmg three ye«r»*t Rome, he was sent to the Jesuit 
setdemeirt at Mondovi in' Piedmont, where he studied and at 
the same time taught Greek, and, though not vet in orders, 
gained some reputation as a jaeacher. In 1567 ' and 1568 he 
was at Padua, studying theolo^ under a matter who belonged 
to the school of St Thomas Aquinas. In 1569 he was sent by the 
general of his order to Louvain, and in 1570 , after being ordwned 
priest, began to lecture on theology at the universitv. His 
seven years’ residence in the Low Countries brought hun into 
close relations with modes of thought differing essentially from 
his own; and, though he was neither by temperament nor 
training inclined to be affected by the prevailina-Augustinian 
doctrines of grace and freewill, the controversy into which he 
fell on these questions compelled him to define his theolt^ical 
principles more clearly. On his return to Rome in 1576 he was 
chosen by Gregory XIII. to lecture on controversial theology in 
the newly-founded Roman College. The result of these labours 
appeared some years afterwards in the far-famed Disputatimes 
de Conlravtrsiis ChrisHanat Fidei adversus hujus tempnris 
Haereiicos (3 vols., 1581 , 1583 , 1593 ). These volumes, which 
called forth a multitude of answers on the Protestant side, 
exhaust the controversy as it was carried on in those days, 
and contain a lucid and uncompromising statement of Roman 
Catholic doctrine. Fdr many years afterwards, Bellarmine 
was held by Protestant advocates as the champion of the papacy, 
and a vindication of I’rotestantism generally took the form 
of an answer to his works. In 1589 he was selected by Kxtus V. 
to accompany, in the capacity of theologian, the papal legation 
sent to France soon after the murder of Henry 111. He was 
created cardinal in 1599 by Clement VIII., and two years later 
was made archbishop of Capua. His efforts on behalf of Ae 
clergy were untiring, and his ideal of the bishop's office may 
lie read in his address to his nephew, Angelo della Ciaia, who 
had been raised to the episcopate {Admonilio ad episeopum 
Theanensem, nepotem sumn, Rome, 1613 ). Being detained 
in Rome by the desire of the newly-elected pope, Paul V., he 
resigned his archbishopric in 1605 . He suppmted the church 
in its conflicts with the civil powers in Venice, France and 
England, and sharply criticized James 1. for the severe legislation 
against the Roman Catholics that followed the discovray of the 
Gunpowder Plot. When health failed him, he retired to Monte 
Pulciano, where from 1607 to j6ii he acted as bishop. In 1610 
he published his De Poteslate summi Pautificisin rebusUmpordibus 
directed against the pmsthumous work of William Barclay of 
Aberdeen, which denied the temporal power of the pope. 
Bellarmine trod here on difficult ground, for, although maintain¬ 
ing that the pope had the indirwt right to d^ose unworthy 
rulers, he gave offence to Paul V. in not asserting more strongly 
the direct papal claim, whilst many French theologians, and 
especially Bossuet, condemned him for his defence of ultra-' 
montanism. As a eonsultor of the Sacred Office, Bellarmine 
took a prorninent part in the first examination of Galileo’s 
writings. His conduct in this matter has been constantly mis- 
r^rescnted. He- had followed with interest Galileo’s scientific 
discoveries and a respectful admiration grew up between them. 
Bellarmine did not proscribe the Copemicon system, as has 
been maintained by Reusch (Der Process GdilePs und die 
Jesuitsn, Bonn, 1879 , p. 125 ) ; all he claimed was that It should 
be presented as an hypothesis 'until it should receive scientific 
demonstration. Whmi Galileo visited Rome in December 1615 
he was warmly received by Bellonnine, and the higth regard in 
which he was held 'is clearly testified in Bellarmine’s letters 
and in Galileo’s dedication to the cardinal of his discourse on 
“ flying bodies.” Thadast yOaw of Bellarmine’s life were mainly 
devoted to the componticRiiof devotional works and to securing 
the papal approbate of the new order of the Visitation, founded 
by his friend St Francis de Sales, and the beotifieatws, of tSt 
Philip Heri. Heidied in Rome on the 17th of September 
BeUarmine, whoae life was a model of Christian virtiWt <* the 
greatest of modern Roman Catholic controversialists, but the 
value of his theological works is .lerioudy impaired ^ a very 
defective exegesis and a too frequent use of “ forced ” conclusions. 


His devotional treatises' were very popultc among BngHdi 
Roman Catholics in the penal days, i . . 

BibuoobaVht.—O f tbc'Older editions of Bcnanriihe's complete 
work* the best Is that la 7 vols. published at Cologne (lOiy-rimw); 
modem editiona appeared in 8'voli. at Naples (]S5(>-i863,> reprinted 
i873l, .aad in 32 vols, at Paris (1870-1874)., For completi), b^io- 
graphy of all works of Bellartninc, of translations and conttovertiai 
writings a^inst him, sec C.Sommervogel, B 9 >H<ah^iedt id Complies 
de Jisus (Brussels and Paris, 1890 et aeq.), voL i. cols. 1151-1134 j 
id.. Addenda, pp. x.-xi. voi. viH., ceds. ,1797-1807. The main source 
lor tt»e life of BeUarmiuc is his Latin, .dufpitggsapk)' (RqmeViOjs.; 
Louvain, 1753). which was reprinled with origimtl text aifS Genrnut 
translation in the work of DBllinger and Reuwb entitled Die Stmsi- 
bingraphie des Cardinals Bellamin (Bonn. 1887). The Episudaa 
Familiarts, a very incomplete collection of lettere, was pubtimed tw 
T. Fuligatti (Kouve, 1050), who is alsp the author of Vita del cardinals 
bellarmitio della Compatma di Gmi (Rome, 1624). Cf. D. Bartoli, 
Della vita di Roberto cardinal Bettarmpto (Rom*; 1678), and M. Cervin, 
/niago virlulum Bobtrli card. BeUarmiHi PolllittHi (Siena, 1622). 
All these are panegyrics of small historical value, Tlw best modem 
1 studies are J. B. Coiuderc!s Le Vinirable Catdinal Jletlarmin D,yols., 
Paris, 1893), and X. le Baclielct's article in A. Vacant’s Dici. dt 
thhl. cat. cols. sCpo-$qg, with cxhau.stivc bibliograph}-. 

BELLARY, or Ballaki, h city and district of British India, 
in the Madras presidency. The city is 305 m. by rail from Madras. 
Pop. (1901) 58,247. The fort rises'from a huge mass of granite 
rock, which with a circumference of nearly 2 m., juts up abruptly 
to a height of 450 ft. above the plain. The length of this rock 
from north-east to south-west is about 1150, ft. To the E. and 
S. lies an irregular heap of bouWers, but to the W. is an unbroken 
(Hvctpicc, and the H. is walled by bare rugged ridges. It is 
defended by two distinct lines of works. The upper fort is a 
quadrangular building on the summit, with only one approach, 
and was deemed impr^nable by the Mysore princes. But as it 
has no accommodation for a garrison, it is now only occupied by 
a small guard of British troops in charge of prisoners. Tiie ex- 
nawab of Kuroool was confined in it for forty years for the 
murder of his wife. It contains several cisttaiis, excavated in 
the rock. Outside the turreted rampart are a ditch and covered 
way. The lower fort lies at the eastern base of the rode and 
measures about half a mile in diameter. It contains the barracks 
and the commissariat stores, the Protestant church, orphan¬ 
age, Masonic lodge, post-office and numerous .private dwwlings. 
The fort of Bellary was originally built by Hanumopa, in die i6th 
century. It was first defiendent on the kingdom of Vijayanagar, 
afterwards on Bjjapur, and subsequently subject to the nizam 
and Hyder Ali. The latter erected the present fortifications 
according to tradition with the assistance of a French engineer 
in his service, whom he afterwards hanged for not buUding.the 
fort Ion a higher rock adjacent to it. Bellary is an important 
cantonment and the headquarters of a military division. There 
is a considerable trade in cotton, in connexion with.whiuh there 
are large steam presses, and some manufacture of cotton cloth., 
Tliere is a cotton spinning mill. In 1901 Bellaty was chosen as 
one of the places of detention in India fur Boer prisoners of war. 

The' district of Bellakv has an area of 5714 sq. m. It 
consists chiefly of an extensive plateau between, the Eastern and 
Western Ghats, of a height varyir^ from 800 to 1000 ft. abpve 
the sea. The roogt-alevated tracts are on the west, where the 
surface rises towards the culminating range of bills, and on the 
south, where it rises to the elevated tableland of Mysore. 
Towards the centre the almost treeless plain presents a mono¬ 
tonous aspect, koken only by a few ro^y devations tiutt rise 
abruptly from the black soil. The hill-ranges in .Bellaty are 
those of Sandur and Kampli to tlie west, the Lanka Malla to the 
east and the Copper Mountain. 45148 ft.) to the south-west. 
The district is watered by five rivers: the Tungabbadra, 
formed by the junction of two streams, Tunga and Bbadta, 
the Haggari, Hindri, Chitmvati and Pennor, the last considered 
sacred by the natives. None of the rivers is navigable and ail 
are ford^e during the dry season. The climate of Bellary is 
characterized % extreme dryness, due to ihe pawing, of the air 
Over a great extent of heated plains, and it has a sOfilwler rainfdl 
than any other district in south Indip. The average daily 
variation of the tbermometer is from . 67°. to 83° F. 'Die 
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iMvailing diMases are cholera, fever, smail-pai:, ophtludraia, 
dysentery and those of the skin among the lower cities. Bellary 
is subject to disastrous storms and hurricanes, and to famines 
ariauig from a series of bad seasons.' There were memorable 
famines in 1751,1793, **<>3, t833. **S4) *866,1877 and 1896* 

In 1901 the popufiition was 947,* 14, showing an increase of 8 % 
in the decade. The principal crops are millet, other food-grains, 
pulse, oil-seeds and cotton. There are considerable manu¬ 
factures of cotton and woollen goods, and cotton is largely 
exported. The district is traversed by the Madras and Southern 
Mabratta railways, meeting on the eastern border at Guntakal 
junction, where another line branches ofi to Bezwada. 

little it known of the early history of the district It contains 
the ruined capital of the ancient Hindu kingdom of Vijayartagar, 
and on the overthrow of that state by the Mahommedans, in 
1564, the tract now forming the district of Bellary was split up 
into a number of military holdings, held by chiefs called ptoligars. 
In 1635 die Carnatic was annexed to the Bijapur dominions, 
from which again it was wrested in 1680 by Sivaji, the founder 
of the Mahratta power. It was then included in the dominions 
of Nisam-ul-mulk, the nomirml viceroy of the great Mogul in the 
Deccan, from whom again it was subsequently conquered by 
Hyder Ali of Mysore. At the close of the war with Tippoo 
Sultan in 179s, these territories fell to the share of the nizam of 
Hyderabad, by whom they were ceded 'to die British in 1800, 
in return for protection by a force of British troops to be stationed 
at his capit^. In 1808 the “Ceded Districts," as they tvere 
called, were split into two districts, Cuddapah and Bellaiy. In 
1882 the district of Anantapur, which had hitherto formed part 
of Bellaiy, was formed into a separate collectorate. 

See BeUary GaMdUetr, 1904. 

BBLL-COT, Bell-gable, or Bell-turret, the place where 
one or more bells are hung in chapels or small churches 
which have no towers. BeH-cots are sometimes double, as at 
Nbrthborough and Coxwell; a very common form in France and 
Switzerland admits of three bells. In these countries also they 
are frequently of wood and attached to the ridge. In later 
times bell-turrets were much ornamented ; on the continent of 
Europe they run up into a sort of small, slender ^>ire, called 
iUcke in France, and guglio in Italy. A bell-cot, gable or turret 
often holds the “ Sanctus-beH,” rung at the saying of the 
“ Sanctus " at the tM^innin^ of the canon of the Mass, and at 
the consecration and elevation of the Elements in the Roman 
Church. TTiis differs but little from the common bell-cot, 
except that it is generally on the top of the arch dividing the 
nave from the chancel. At Cleeve, however, the bell seems to 
have been placed in a cot outside ^e wall. Sonctus-bells have 
also been placed over the gables of porches. 

BELLBAU, REMY (e. 1527-1577)^ French poet, and member 
of the PHiade (see Dacrat), was born at Nogent-le-Rotrou 
about 1527. He studied with Ronsard and others undo- Jean 
Danrat at the College de Coqueret. He was attached to Reni 
de Lorraine, marqub d*Elbceuf, in the expedition against Naples 
in 1557, where he did good military service. On his return he 
was made tutor to the young Charies, marquis d’Elboeuf, who, 
nnder BeBeau’s tramfoig bec^e a great patron of the muses. 
BeBean Was an enthusiast for the new learning and joined the 
group of young poets with ardour. In 1556 he puMished the 
first translation of Anacreon which bad appeared in French. 
In the next year he published his first coBeMion of poems, the 
PfHta imtnHtms, in which he describes stones, insects and 
flowers. The Amouri it nomeaux hhwtgit'dis piems prtiiiutes 
.... (1576) contains wihapsfiiis most chametieristic work. Its 
title is qnoted in the lines Of Ronsard’s epitaph on hiv totnb i'— 

‘ Lay meSMw a batti nm lembeau 
DtiUms 10 Pimts Pridtiats.” 

He tiTote commentaries to Romard’s Amours in x5fio, notes 
which evinced dsMeate taste and prod%ious leaniing; LUte 
RonSftrd and JoachM Bellayj he was extremely His 
days ^passed peaeefofly In ISie midst of his books and friends, and 
he died the 6th of Mithh 1577. He was buried in the nave 
of the G^ds Angurtins at Paris, and was bmne to the tomb on 


the pious shoulders of four poets, Ronsard, J. A. de B9SI, Philippe 
Deaportes and Amadis Jamyn. Hit most coosideral^ work is 
Im Bergerie (*565-157*), a pastoral in prose and veraet written in 
imitation of ^nnazaro. The lutes on April in Ibe ^gerie are 
well known to bU readers of French poetry. BeBeau was the 
French Kmick, full of picturesqueness, warmth and colour. His 
tides drop Bowers and all his air is pi^umed, and this volup¬ 
tuous sweetness degenerates sometimes into Ikmce. Extremely 
popular in his own age, he shared the fate of his friends, and 
was undnervedly forgotten in the next Kegnier said: “ Belieau 
ae paile pas comme on parie & la ville ” ; a^ his lyrical beauty 
was lost on-the trim 17th century. His complete works were 
collected in 1578, and contain, besides the works already 
mentioned, a comedy entitled La Recimnue, in short rhymed lines, 
which is not without humour and life, and a comic masterpiece, 
a macaronic poem on the religious wars, Dieiamm metrificum de 
idlo htttuemtieo et reistrorum ‘ ad sodales (Paris, n.d.). 

Tha OEmirts compUtei (3 vois., 1867) of Rumy Belieau wenre edited 
by A. Goaveineut; and his (Ewiris poitiqvtt (i vols., 1879) by 
M. Ch. Marty-Laveaux in his PlHait see also C. A. 

Sainto-Benve, Tableau kistorique $t critique de la poisie frim false 
auXVIr sitde (ed. 1876!. i pp. 135-160. and ii. pp. 296 seq. 

BEIXBOOVR (1725-1778), French actor, whose real name was 
Jean Claude Gilles Colson, was born on the i6th of January 
1725, the son of a portrait-pahiter. He Ihowed deci^d artistic 
talent, but soon deserted the brush for the stage under the name 
of Bellecour. After playing in the provinces he was called to 
the Comddie Fran^aise, but his dihui, on the 4i.st of December 
1750, as Achilles in Jphiginie was not a great success. He soon 
turned to more congenial comedy rdles, which for thirty years he 
filled with great cr^it. He was a very natural player, and his 
wiUingneas to give others on tiie stage an opportunity to show 
their talents made him extremely popular. He wrote a successful 
play, Fausses appurences (1761), and was very useful to the 
('omWie Fran9aiBe in editing and adapting the plays of others. 
He died on the 19th of November 1778. 

His wife, Rose Perrine le Roy de la Corbinaye, was bom 
at lAimballe on the 20th of December 1730, the daughter of an 
artillery officer. Under the stage name of Beaumenard she 
made her first Paris appearance in 1743 as Gogo in Favart’s 
LeCoqdu village. After a year at the Opira Comique she played 
in several companies, including that of Marshal S««e, who 
is said to have been not insensible to her charms. In 1749 she 
made her dibut at the Com^die Frangaise as Dorine in Tartuffe, 
and her success was immediate. She retired in 1756, but after 
an absence of five years, during which she married, she reappeared 
as Madame Bellecour, and continued her successes in soubrette 
parts in the plays of Moliire and de Regnard. She retired 
finally at the aj^ of sixty, but troublous times had put an end to 
the pension which she received from Louis XVI. and from the 
theatre, and she died in abject poverty on the 5th of August 
1799. There is a charming portrait of her owned by the Thtttre 
Fran^ais. 

BELLBIDHTAINI^ a city and tiie county-seat of Logan 
coun^, Ohio, U.S.A., about 45 m. N.W. of Columbus. Pop. 
(1890) 4245; (1900) 6649 (267 foreigtoborn); (1910) 8238, 
It is Served by the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St Louis 
(which has large shops here) and the Ohio Centoal railways; 
tiso by the Daj^on, Springfield & Urbana electric railway. It 
is built on the south-west slope of a hill haiong an elevation of 
abewt 1500 ft. above sea-level and at the foot of which are several 
springs of dear water which suggested the dty’s name. Among 
the city’s immufactures are iron bri(%es, carria^-bodies, flour and 
cement. Use municipality owns and operates its water-works 
system and h* gas and electric-Kghting j^ts. BeUefontaine 
was first settled about r8t8, was laid out as a town and made 
the ooohty-seat'bi'iSao and was incorporated in 1835. 

UBLUOflillDB, the name of an important French family. 
Rogar de StIirt-lUry, l»ron of Bettegatde, served with (Unction 
in 'the warn agtunst the French FrotoManto. He showed mudi 
d^otion to Henry III.; who loaded htar with foroors and made 
him matifliBl of France. He evdftaalty fdl into disgrace, 

’ Rsttres, GeraiiM wJIdMrs of fortooe. 
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however, end died poisoning in T579. His n^hew, Roger de 
Saint-Lary de Termes, a favourite with Henry III., Henry IV. 
and Louis XIII., was royal master of the horse and governor of 
Burgundy. His estate of Seurre in Burgundy was created a 
duchy in the peerage of France (duehi-pairie) in his favour under 
the name of Bellegarde, in 1619. In 1645 the title of this duchy 
was’ transferred to the estate of Choisy-aux-Lc^es in Gitinais, 
and was borne later by the family of Pardaillan de Gondrin, heirs 
of the house of Saint'Lary-Bdlcgarde. When Seurre passed 
into the possession of the princes of Condi they in the same way 
axxjuired the title of dukes of Bellegarde. (M. P.*) 

BELLEGARDE, HEIHRIOH JOSEPH JOHANNES, Count 
VON (1756-1845), Austrian soldier and statesman, was bom at 
Dresden on the spth of August 1756, and for a short time served 
in the Saxon army. Transferring his services to Austria in 1771 
he distinguished himself gready as colonel of dragoons in the 
Turkish War of 1788-1789, and served as a major-general in 
the Netherlands campaigns of 1793-1794. In the campaign of 
1796 in Germany, as a lieutenant field marshal, he serv^ on 
the staff of the archduke Charles, whinn he accompanied to Italy 
in the following year. He was also employed in the congress of 
Rastatt. In 1799 he commanded a corps in eastern Switzerland, 
connecting the armies of the archduke and Suvarov, and finally 
joined the latter in north Italy. He conducted the si^e of the 
citadel of Alessandria, and was present at the decisive battle 
of Novi. He served again in the latter part of the Marengo 
campaign of 1800 in the rank of general of cavalry. In 1805, 
when the archduke Charles left to take command in Italy, 
Bellegarde became president interim of the council of wp. 
He was, however, soon employed in the field, and at the sanguin¬ 
ary battle of Caldiero he commanded the Austrian right. In 
the war of 1809 he commanded the extreme right wing of the 
main army (see Napoleonic Campaigns), (iut off from Chwles 
as the result of the battle of Eckmuhl, he retreated into 
Bohemia, but managed to rejoin before the groat battles 
near Vienna (Aspern and Wagram). From 1809 to 1813 Belle¬ 
garde, now field marshal, was governor-general of Galicia, but 
was often colled to preside over the meetings of the_ Aulic 
Council, especially in 1810 in connexion with the reorganization 
of the Austrian army. In 1813, 1814 and 1815 he led the 
Austrian armies in Italy. His Successes in these campaigns 
were diplomatic as well as milita^, and he ended them by 
crushing the last attempt of Murat in 1815. From 1816 to 1835 
(when he had to retire owing to failing eyesight) Im held various 
distinguished civil and military pmsts. He died in 1845. 

See Smola, Das Leben des F. M. von Bellegarde (Vienna, 1847). 

BELLE-tLEfEN-MER, an island off the W. coast of France, 
forming a canton of the department of Morbihan, 8 m. S. by W. of 
the peninsula of Quiberon. Pop. (1906) 9703. Area, 33 sq. m. 
The island is divided into the four communes of Le Palais, 
Bangor, Sauzon and Locmaria. It forms a treeless plateau with 
an average height of 130 ft. above sea-level, largely covered 
with moors and bordered by a rugged and broken coast. The 
climate is mild, the fig-tree and myrtle growing in sheltered spots 
and the soil, whwe cultivated, is productive. The inhabitante 
are principally engaged in agriculture and the fisheries, and in 
the preservation of sardines, anchovies, &c. The breed of draught 
horses in the island is highly prized. The chief town, Le Palais 
(pop. 3637), has an old citadel and fortifications and possesses a 
port which is accessible to vessels drawing 13 ft. of water. 
BeUe-tle must have been inhabited from a very early period, 
as it possesses several stone monuments of the doss usually 

called Druidic. „ 

The Roman name the island seems to have been Vtndtlts, 
which in the middle-aBw became corrupted to Guedd. In 1573 
the marries of the atow of Ste Croix at Quunperli wded the 
island to the Rets finmly, -in whose favour it was r^d to a 
marquiaate 'to the lollbwirw year. It' aidisequently came into 
tfae Uanids Of the family Fouquet, and was ceded by the totter 
to toe orttwn inoytBJ' It was held by En^ito troope tom *761 
to; 1763 when the Ktench got it in exchange for Nova So^ 
A fcwTH toe inhaWtoato. of toe totter 'temtoiy migtated -to 


Belle-tle, which is partly peopled by their 'deswndante. In 
the state prison of Nouvdle Force'at Le Palais pWitical prisoners 

have at various times been confined. _ 

BELLB-ttLE, CHARLES' LOOU AUGUSTE FOUfHWT. 
Comte, and later Due; de (1^-1761), French soldier and 
statesman, was the grandson of Nicholas Fouqnet, siipetoteindent 
of finances under Louis XIV., and was bom at VilWraftehe 
de Rouergue. Although his family was in di^ace, he entered 
the army at an early age and was made proprietary colonel of a 
dragoon regiment in 1708. He rose during the War of fhe Spanish 
Succession to the rank of brigadier, and in'March 1718 to that 
of marichal de camp. In the Spanish War of r7t8-i7i9 he was 
present at the capture of Fontarabia in 1718 and at that of St 
Sebastian in 1719. When the duke of Bourbon became prime 
minister, Belle-Isle was imprisoned in the Bastille, and then 
relegated to his estates, but with the advent of Cardinal Fleury 
to power he regained some measure of favour arid was made 
a lieutenant-general. In the War of the Polish Succession he 
commanded a corps under the orders of Marshal Berwidc^ etp- 
itured Trier and Trarbach and took part in the si^e of Philippa 
burg (1734). When peace was made in 1736 the kiftg, in recogni¬ 
tion both of his military services and of the part he had taken 
in the negotiations for the cession of Lorraine, gave him the 
government of the three important fortresses of Metz, Toul 
and Verdun—an office which he kept till his death. His 
military and political reputation was now at its height, and be 
was one of the principal advisers of the government in military 
and diplomatic affairs. In 1741 he was sent to Germany as 
French plenipotentiary to carry out, in the interests of Fmnce, 
a grand scheme of political reorganization in the moribund 
empire, and especially to obtain the election of Charles, elec^ 
of Bavaria, as emperor. His diplomacy was thus the mainspring 
of the War of the Austrian Succession (9.0.), and his rnifitary 
command in south Germany was full of incidents and vicissitudes. 
He had been named marshal of France in 1741, and received a 
large army, with which it is said that he promised to make 
peace in three months under the walls of Vienna. The truth of 
this story is open to question, for no one knew better than Belle- 
Isle the limitations imposed upon commanders by the militaiy 
and political circumstmices of the times, “niese circumstances 
in fact rendered his efforts, both as a general and as a statesman, 
unavailing, and the one redeeming feature in the general failure 
was his heroic retreat from Prague. In ten daj^ he led 14,000 
men into and across the Bohemian Forest, suffering great priva¬ 
tions and harassed by the enemy, but never albwing himseH 
to be cut off, and his subordinate Chevert defended Prague so 
well that the Austrians were glad to allow hhn to rejoin his 
chief. The campaign, however, had discredited Bdte-Isle; 
he was ridiculed at Paris by the wits and the pi^tdace, even 
PTeury is said to have turned against him, and, to complete his 
misfortunes, he was taken prisoner by the English m going 
from Cassel to Berlin through Hanover. He remained a year 
in England, in spite of the demands of Louis XV. and of the 
emperor Charles VII. During the campign of 1746 he was 
in command of the “ Army of Piedmont on the Alpine frontiw, 
and although he began his work with a demoralized and inferior 
army, he managed not only to repel the invukm of the Spanish 
and Italian forces but also to cauj the war back into the plain 
of Lombardy. At the peace, having thus retrieved his rnffitarv 
reputation, he was created duke and peer of France (1748)- 
In 1757 his credit at court was considerable, and tto king named 
him secretary for war. During his three years’ ministry he undef- 
took many reforms, such as thesdevelopment of the military 
sriicml for officers, and the suppression of the proprietarj’ 
colonelcies of nobles who were too young to command; and oe 
instituted ^ Order of Merit But the Seven Years’ War was 
by that time in progress and hiS efforts had no immediate effect. 
He died at Versiffiles on the 'a6th of January 1761. Beile-Itle 
interated Mmself toVUteraturc j was elected a mentber of the 
French Academy in iMo, and founded^ the Academy of Metz 
to .tjio. The ^kedom ended wdth his’.dcatlt' hit‘only sao 
having been k^ed in STfB'ot'toC'battie Crefelo. 
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Hi* brother, Louis Cra«ucs Axmand Fouquet, known as 
the Chevulier de Belle*I»le (1693-1746). wa* also a soldier and 
a diplomatist. He served as a juniw officer in the War of the 
Sparah Succession and as brigadier, in the campaign of. 1734 
on the Rhine and Moselle, where he won the grade of mttriehal 
d« camp. He was employed und« his brother in political 
missions in Bavaria and in Swabia in 1741-1742, became a 
heutenant-general, fought in Bohemia, Bavaria and the Rhine 
countries in 174>-1743, and was arrested and sent to England 
with the marahal in 1744- 0 “ his release he wm given a command 
in the Amy of Piedmont. He fell a wtim to his romantic 
^very at the action of Exilles (Col de I’Assiette) on the 19th 
of July 1747. 

See Jean de M.inftrc, Ofaison funihre du marichal de Belteislc 
(Mantaaedy. 1762) ■ R. P. de NeuvUle, Memaires du marichal due 
da fiaUeitU (I'ans, 1761); D. C. (Chevriet), La Vie politique el miti- 
taire du marichal due de llelteisle (l.ondon, 1760). and Testament 
pMtique du marichal due de Betteiste (Hague, 1762); Le Codicille et 
Vesprit ou commentttirr dec maximes du marichal due de Belleisle 
(Amsterdam, 1761); F. M. Chavert, Notice sur le marichal de Bdle~ 
ask (Metz, 1B56); L, 1,2'clorc, Mage du marichal de Belleisle (Metz, 
1862); £. Miclu't, Moge du marichal de Belleisle (Paris, 1862); and 
Johez, La France sous Louis XV (6 vols,, T*aris, 1868-1874). 

BBUiS ISLE, STRAIT OF, the more northern of tlie two 
channels connecting the Gulf of St Lawrence with the Atlantic 
Ocean. It 8cparate.s northern Newfoundland from Labrador, 
and extends N.E. and S.W. for 35 ro., with a breadth 
of 10 to IS m. It derives its name from a precipitous granite 
island, 700 ft. in height, at its Atlantic entrance. On this light- 
house.s are maintained by the government of Canada and constant 
communication with the mainland is kept up by wireless tele¬ 
graphy. The strait is in the most direct route from Europe 
to the St Lawrence, but is open only from June till the end of 
Novemlier, and even during this period navigation is often 
rendered dangerous by floating ice and fogs. Through it Jacques 
(^tier sailed in 1534. The southern or Cabot Strait, between 
Cape Ray in Newfoundland and Cape North in Cape Breton, 
was discovered later, and the expansion below Belle Isle was 
long known as la Grande Bate. Cabot Strait is open all the year, 
save for occasional inconvenience from drift ice. 

BEIXSMDEM (Bai.i.antvne or Barnatyne), JOHN (ft. 
1533-1587), Scottish writer, was born about the end of the 
15th century, in the south-east of Scotland, perhaps in East 
Lothian. He appears to have been educated, firet at the univer¬ 
sity of St Andrews and then at that of Paris, wtiere he took the 
degree of doctor. From his own statement, in one of his pomns, 
we learn that he had been in the service of James V. from the 
king’s earliest years, and that the post he held was clerk of 
accounts. At Hie request of James he undertook translations of 
Booce’s Uistoria Scotorum, which had appeared at Paris in 1527, 
and the first five books of Livy. As a reward for his versions, 
which he finished in 1533, be was appointed archdeacon of 
Moray and a canon of Ross. He was a strenuous opponent of 
the Reformation and was compelled to go into exile. He is said 
by some authorities to have died at Rome in 1550 ; by others 
to have been stiM living in 1587. His translation of Boece, 
entitled The History and Ckrmides oj SeoUmui. is a remarkable 
specimen of Scottish prose, distii^ishcd by its freedom and 
vigcHir of expresrion. It was published in 1536 ; and was 
repimted in a vol&, edited by Maitland, in 1821. llte translation 
of Livy was not printed till 1822 (also in a vols.). Two MSS. of 
the latter are extant, one, the older, in the Advocates’ library, 
Edinburgh (which was the basis of the aomalized text of 1822), 
the other (e. 1550) in the (awsession of Mr Ogilvie Forbes of 
Boyndbe. An editimt of the work was edited for the Scottish 
Text Society by Mr W. A. Craigie (2 vols. 1901, 1903). ’The 
second volume of this edition contains also a comfdete rqirint 
of the portions of the holograph first draft which were discovered 
in the British Museum in 190s. Two poems by BMlenden— The 
Ptohame to Ike Casmagrapht and the Prohme of tke History — 
appband in the 1536 ^tioa of tjM History of S^tland. Others, 
bearing his name in. did weU-known Banna^me M& coUection, 
made by his namesalR George Baaim^e (f.t*.),may or may not 


be his. Sir David Lyndsay, in his prologue to tlm Papyn%p, 
speaks vaguely of: 

" Ane cunnyng Clark qlibilk wrythith crafteUe 
Ane plant of poetis calUt fialiendyne, 

Qubose omat worlds my wit can nocht defyne." 

The chief sources of information regarding Beilenden's lifo arc the 
Acissunts of the Lord High Treasurer of Scotland, bis own works, and 
the ecclesiastical records. 

BELUiBDEN, WILLIAM, Scottish classical scholar. Hardly 
anything is known of. him. He lived in the reign of James L 
(VI. of ^tland),who appointed bimmagistertibelbirunt suppUcum 
or master of'^aests. King Jamtvft'4^ said to have .provided 
Bellenden with the means of Hvmg ind^ndently at Paris, 
where he became professor at the unwersify, and advocate in 
the parliament. The date of his birth cannot be fixed, and it 
can only be said that he died later than 1625. The first of the 
works by which he is known was puUished anonymously in 1608, 
with the title Cietronis Prineeps, a laborious compilatiOiv of sill 
Cicero’s remarks on the orwn and principles of reg^ government, 
di^ipted and systematical arranged, in 1612 there appeared 
a similar worii, devoted to die considemtion of consular authority 
and the Roman senate, Ciemmis Consul, Senator, Senatusque 
Romanus. His third work, De StatU Prisci Orbis, r6is, is a 
good outline of general history. All three woiks were combined 
m a single large volume, entided De Slaiu Libri Tres, 1615, which 
was first brought into due notice by Dr Samuel Parr, who, in 
1787, published an edition with a preface, famous for the elegance 
of its Latinity, in which he oulogized Burke, Fox and Lord 
North as the “ three English luminaries.” The greatest of 
Bollenden’s works is the extensive treatise De Tribus Lumtnibus 
Ramamrum, printed and published posthumously at Paris in 
1633. 'Ibe book is unfinidied, and treats only of the first 
luminary, Qceto ; the others intended were apparentiy Seneca 
and Pliny. It contains a most elaborate history of Rome and 
its institutions, drawn from Cicero, and thus forms a storehouse 
of all the historical notices contained in that vduminous author. 
It is said that nearly all the copies were lost on the passage to 
England. One of the few that survived was placed in the univer¬ 
sity library at Cambridge, and freely drawn upon by ConyersI 
Middleton, the librarian, in his History of tke Life of Cicero. 
Both Joseph Warton and Dr Parr accused Middleton of deliberate 
plagiarism, which was the more likely to have escaped detection 
owing to the small number of existing copies of Bellenden’s work. 

B^LEROPHON, or BEixEaoPHOKTES, in Greek legend, 
son of Glaucus or Poseidon, grandson of Sisyjdius and local hero 
of Corinth. Having slain by accident the Corinthian hero 
BeUerus (or, according to others, his own brother) he fled to 
Tiryns, where his kinmmn Proetus, king of Argos, received him 
hoiipitably and purged him of his guilt But.Antcia (or bttiene- 
boea), wife of Proetus, became raiamoured of Bcllcropdxm, and, 
when he refused her advances, charged him with an attempt 
upon her virtue. Proetus thereupon sent him to lobatas, his 
wife's father,, the king of Lycia, with a letter or sealed tablet, in 
which were instructions, apparently given by means of signs, to 
take the life of the bearer. Arriving in Lycia, he was received 
as a guest and entertained for nine days. On the tenth, being 
asked tire object of his visit, he hand^ the letter to the king, 
whose first plan for complying with it was to send him to slay 
the Cbanaera, a monster which was devastating the country. 
Bellerophon,mountedonPegasus(9.ti.),kept upin the about of the 
way of the Oiimaera, but yet near enough to kill it with his‘spear, 
or,as he isatother times represented, with his sword orwitha bow. 
He was next ordered out against the Solymi, a hostile tribe, and 
afterwards against the Amwns, from both of which expeditions 
he not only returned victorious, but also on his way back slew 
an ambush of chosen warriors whom lobates had ]daced to 
intercept him. His divine origin was now proved; tire kir^ 
gave him his dat^hter in marriage ; and the Lycians presented 
him with a large and fertile estate on which he lived (Apellodorus, 
iL 3; Homer, Itiadi vi. 15^ BeHetbphon is said to have 
returned to Tiry»si.s«daveng^hiaiaelf. on Asteia: hepersuaded 
her to fly with him on his winged horst, and then flung her into 
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the ss» near the island of Melos (SchoL Aristopb., Eax, 140). 

His ambitious attempt to ascend to the heavens on Pegasus 
brought upon him the wrath of the gods. His son was smitten 
1 ^ Ares in battle; his dauphter Laodameia was slain by Artemis j 
he himself, flung from his horse, lamed or blinded, became a 
wanderer over the face of the earth until his deatii (Pindar, 
Isikmia, vi. [vii.], 44 J Horace, Odes, iv. h, 26), Bdierophon 
was honour^ as a hero at Corinth and in Lycia. His story 
formed the subject of the lobates of Sophocles, and of the BeUerii- 
piuntes and Sihemboea of Euripides. It has been suggestwl tlwt 
Perseus, the local hero of Argos, and Bellerophon were originally 
one and the same, the, difference in their exjfloite being the 
result of the rivalry of Argos and Corintlr. Both are connected 
with the sun-god Helios and with the sea-god Poseidon, the 
symbol of the union being tlie winged horse Pegasus. Bellerophon 
has been explained as a hero of the storm, of which his conflict 
with the (bimaera is symbolical. The most frequent representa¬ 
tions of Bellerophon in ancient art are (i) slaying the Chimaera, 
(2) departing from Argos with the letter, (3) leading I’epasus to 
drink. Among the first is to be noted a terra-cotta relief from 
Melos in the British Museum, where also, on a vase of black ware, 
is what seems to be a representation of his escape from 
Stheneboeu. 

See H. A. Fischer, Bellerophm (1851) ; R. Engelmann, Annali 
of the Archaeological Institute at Romo (1874); O. Treubor. ue- 
uhichte der Lyktet (1S87); articles iu I'auly-Wi^wa a 
clop&die, w, H. Rascher's Lexikun det Myth^cte, Darcmteg 
and Saglio’s IHctionnairc ies anliijuitfs ; 1 .. Preller, Gnechtsene 
Mytholope. 

BEUiES'liETTRES (Fr. for “ fine literature ”), a term used 
to designate the more artistic and imaginative forms of literature, 
as poetry or romance, as opposed to more pedestrian and ewt 
studies. The term appears to have been first used in EngUsb 

Iw Swift (1710). , . ^ J, 

BELLEVILLE, a city and port of entry of Ontario, Canada, 
and capital of Hostings county, J06 m. E.N.E. of Toronto, 
on Bay of Quinte and the Grand Trunk railway. Pop. <1901) 
0117. Oimmunication is maintained with Lake Ontario and 
St Lawrence ports by several fines of steamers. It is the com¬ 
mercial centre of a fine agricultural district, and has a large 
export trade in cheese and farm produce. The principd industries 
are planing mills and cement works, diecse factories and dis¬ 
tilleries. There are several educational institutions, including a 
business college,' a convent, and a government institute for the 
deaf and dumb. Albert College, under die control of the Metlwdist 
church, was formerly a university, but now confines itself to 

secondwy education. . , r- r,, ■ 

BELLEVILLE, a city and the county-seat of bt Clair county, 
Illinois, U.S.A., in the S.W. part of the state, 14 m. S.E. 
of St Louis, Missouri. Pop. (1890) 15,361 : (190°) * 7 .^ 4 . 
of whom 2750 were foreign-born; (loio) 21,122. Belleville is 
served by tlie Illinois Centr&l> tlie LcjiiisviUe & Nash'vill*^? end 
the Southern railways, also by extensive interurban electric 
systems; and a belt fine to O’FaJlon, Illinois, connects Belleville 
with the Baltimore & Ohio South Western railway, A large 
clement of the population is of Geman descent or German 
birth, and two newspapers are published in German, besides 
three dailies, three weeklies and a semi-weakly in English. 
Among the industrial establishments of the city are stove and 
range factories, flour mills, rolling mills, distilleries, breweries, 
shoe factories, copper refining works, nail and tack factones, 
glass works and agricultural implement factories. The value 
of the city’s factory products increased from $2,873,334 in igco 
to $4,3S6y6i5 in lOOS « Sr-6 %. Belleville is in a nch ^ri- 
cultural region, and »the viemity there are valuable coal mm^, 
thefirat of which was sunk k, *852; from this dates thp mdus^ 
d*vfli7pm **nr of the city* Beilcviiio was first settled in 1813, 
was incorporated as a city in 1850, and was re-incorporated 

^BWUWt A town ot eastern France, capital of an arrondisse- 
ment in the dq^rtment of Ain, is m- S-E- of Bourg 
the Paos-Lyon railw^. Pop. (>906) tosra, 3709; commune, 


5707. It e situated on vine-covered bills,at the southern 
extremity of the Jura, 3 m. from the right bank of the Rhone. 
Apart from the cathedrk of St Jean, which, with the exc^mn 
of the choir of *413, is a modern buildii^, there w 

architectural interest in the town. Belley is the seat of a bishopric 
and a prefett, and has a tribunal of first instance. The inwtt-' 
facture of morocco leather goods and tlw quarrying 01’ the 
lithographic stone of the vicinity are carried on, and there is 
trade in cattle, grain, wine, truffles and dressed pork. _lBeltay 
is of Roman origin, and in the sth century became an< episcopal 
see. It was the capita of tee province of Bugey, Which was a 
dependency of Savoy till 1601, when it was ceded to trance. 

In 1385 the town was almost entirely deStroj^ed ’ by an a*t of 
incendiarism, but was subsequently rebuilt by the dukes w 
Savoy, who surrounded it with ramparts of which little is 

left .IV _ 

BM.U, GIUSEPPE GIOACHINO (1791-1803), Italian poet, 
was bom at Rome, and after a period of literary employment 
in poor circumstances was enabled by marrii^e with a lady of 
ipeans to follow his own special bent. He is remembered for 
bis vivid popular poe^ in the Roman dialect, a number of 
satirical sonnets which in their own way are unique. 

See Morundi'b utUtion. I soueUi fomanSiehi (1886-1880). 
BELLIGERENCY, the state of carrying on war (Lat. M2«m, 
war. Mid gerere, to wage) in accordance with the law of nations. 
Insurgents are not as suoh excluded from recognition as belli¬ 
gerents, and, even where not recognised as belligerents by the 
government against which they have rebelled, they may be so 
recognised by a neutral state, as in the case of the American 
Civil War, when the Southern states were recognised as beUi- 
gerents by Great Britain, though regarded as rebels ^ ^ 
Northern states. The recognition by a neutral state of belli¬ 
gerency does not, however, imply recognition of indep^dent 
political existence. The ngulations annexed to the Hague 
Convention^ reiflting to tbe laws and customs war (2i>th of July 
1R99), contain a section entitled “ Belligerents ’ which is 
divided into three cliapters, dealing respectively with (u) ^e 
yuaiifications of Belligerents; (it) Prisoners of War; (ui.) The 
Sick and Wounded. To entitle troops to the special privileges 
attaching to belligerency, chapter i. provides that all regular, 
militia or volunteer forces shall alike lie commanded by persons 
responsible for tlie acts of teeir men, ttot all such shall 
distinctive emblems, recognisable at a distance, that arms shaU 
lie carried openly and operations conducted in accordance with 
the usages of war observed among civilized mankind. It provides, 
nevertheless, for tee emergency of tee popularion ota territory, 
which has not already lieen occupied by the invader, spontene- 
ously taking up arms to resist the tovading lofCtl, wittout 
having had time to comply with tee above requiremeiais; they, 
too, are to be treated as belligerents “ if they respect the laws 
and customs of war." In naval war, privateering having b«p 
finally atiolished as among the parties to it by the decloratjon 
of Paris, a privateer is not entitled, as between such parties, 
to the rights of belligerency. As between states, one of whom 
is not a i^rty to the Ileclarationy the right to grant letters of 
marque would remaiointact for bote parties, and the privatem, 
as beOsietn them, would be a bei%crent; as regards n^ra^ 
tee situation would be oompfirated (tee Pkivatser). On 
prisoners of war and tick and wounded, see War. (T.. Ba.) 

RELLINOHAM, SIB EDWARD (d. i 549 )> dejwty of 
Ireland, was a son of Edward Bellingham of Erringham, Sussex, 
his mother being a member of tee Shelley family. As »J®".*" 
he fought in, France and elsewheie, then bec^e an E|«lisb 
member of |»rliament and a member of the privy 
in 1547 took part in some military operations in Irehnd. In 
May ,1548 he was sent to that country as lord deputy. Ireland 
was then in a very disturbed condition, but tee new governor 
crushed a rebellion of tee O’Connors in Leinster, freed tee Pale 
from lebds, built forta, and made tee English power respected 
in Munster and CoMiaught. BeUingham, howevw* *«» n 
headstrong.man aaid was constantly quarrelling with ws council | 
butoiteof bisiopponente iteiBittedteatlwwas the best man ol 
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WM that ever he had seen in Ireland.” His short but successful 
term of office was ended by hk recall in 1549. 

See R. Bagwell, Ireland Vndtr the Tudors, vol. i, (1885). 

BBUINOHAJH, a city of Whatcom county, Washington, 
U.S.A., on the E. side of Bellingham Bay, 96 m. N. of Seattle. 
Pop. (1900) it,o6»; {1905, stateest.)»6,coo; (1910,U.S. census) 
34,298. Area about 23 sq. m. It is served by the Great 
Norffiem, the' Northern Pacific, the Canadian Pacific, and 
the Bellingham Bay & British Columbia railways—being a 
terminus of the last named, which operates only 62 m. of line 
and connects with the Mt. Baker goldfields and the N^ksack 
valley farm and orchard region. A suburban electric line was 
projected in 1907. About 2i m. south-east of the city is the 
main body of Lak< Whatcom, 13 m. long, 1J m. wide, and 318 ft. 
higher tlian the city and source of its water-supply, a gravity 
system which cost $1,000,000, being owned by the city. Belling¬ 
ham has two Carnegie libraries. Ammig the principal buildings 
are the county court-house, the city hall, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association building, and Beck’s theatre, with a 
seating capacity of 2200. The largest of the state’s normal 
colleges is situated here; in 1907 it had a faculty of 25 and 
350 students ; there are two high schools, two business colleges, 
and one industrial school also in the city. The excellent harbwr, 
and the fact that Bellingham is nearer to the great markets of 
Alaska than any other city in the states, make the port an im¬ 
portant shipping centre. In the value of manufactured product 
the city was fourth in the state in 1905 (being passed only 1^ 
Tacoma, Seattle and Spokane), with a value of $3,293,988; 
according to a census taken by the local chamber of commerce 
the value of the product in 1906 was $7,751464. The principal 
industrial establishments are shingle (especidly cedar) and 
saw-mills, salmon canneries and factories for the manufacture 
of tin cans, and machinery used in the canning of salmon. Motive 
and electric lighting power is brought 52 m, from the falls 
of the north fork of the Nooksack river, where there is a power 
plant which furnishes 3500 horsepower. There are deposits 
of clay and limestone in the surrounding country, and cement 
is manufactured in the vicinity of the city. The blue-grey 
Chuckanut sandstone is quorrM on the shore of Chuckanut 
Bay, south of Bellingham ; and a coarse, dark-brown sandstone 
is quarried on Sucia Island, west of the city. 'Phere are quarries 
also on Waldron Island. Bellingham was formed in 1903 by 
the consolidation of the cities of New Whatcom (pop. in 1900, 
6834) and Fairhaven (pop. in 1900, 4228), and was chartered 
os a city of the first class m 1904; it is named from Bellingham 
Bay, which Vancouver is supposed to have named, in 1792, 
in honour of Sir Henry Bellingham. 

BBLUNI, the name of a family of craftsmen in Venice, three 
members of which fill a great place in the history of the Venetian 
school of pointing in the 15th century and the first years of the 
i6th. 

I. Jacopo Bkllini (r. 1400-1470-1471) was the son of a tin- 
anith or pewterer, Niooletto Bellini, Ity his wife Franceschina. 
When the accomplished Umbrian master Gentile da Fabriano 
tame to practise at Venice, where art was backward, several 
young men of the city took lervice under him as pupils. Among 
these were Giovanni and Antonio of Murano and Jacopo Bellini. 
Gentile da Fabriano left Venice for Florence in 1432, and the 
two brothers of Murano stayed at home and presently founded 
a school of their own (see VivAXimV But Jacopo Bellini followed 
his teacher to Florence, where me vast progress lately made, 
alike in truth to iMtural fact and in senie'of cloMic grace and style, 
by masters like Donatello and Ghiberti, Masaccio and Paolo 
Uccello, offered him better instruction than he could obtmn even 
from his Umbrian teacher. But his position as assistant to 
Gentile brought him into trouble. As a stranger coming to 
practise in Florence, Gentile was jealously looked on. One day 
tome young Florentines threw stones into his shop, and the 
Venetian pupil nm out and drove them off with his fists. 'Think¬ 
ing mis might be turned against him, he went and took service on 
board me galleys of the ^rentine state; but returning'after a 
year, found he had in his absence been condemned and fined for 


assault. He was arrested and imprisoned, but the matter was 
soon compromised, Jacopo sutmiitting to a public act of penance 
and his adversary renouncing former proceedings. Whemer 
Jacopo accompanied his master to Rome in 1426 we cannot 
tell; but by 1429 we find him settled at Venice and married 
to a wife from Pesaro named Anna (family name uncertain), 
who in that year made a will in favour of her first child then 
expected. She survived, however, and bore her husband two 
sons, Gentile and Giovanni (mough some evidences have been 
thought to point ratiier to Giovanni having been his son by anotlxT 
mother), and a daughter Nicolosia. In 1436 Jacopo was at 
Verona, painting a Crucifixion in fresco for the chapel of S. 
Nicholas in the cathedral (destroyed by order of me archbishop 
in 1750, but the composition, a vast one of many figures, has been 
preserved in an old engravii^). Documents ranging from 1437 
to 1465 show him to have been a member of the Sraola or mutual 
aid society of St John me Evang^elist at Venice, for which he 
painted at an uncertain date a series of eighteen subjects of the 
Life of the Virgin, fully described by Ridolfi but now destroyed 
or dispersed. In 1439 we find him Iwying a panel of tarsia work 
at the sale of the ^ects of the deceased painter Jacobello del 
Fiore, and in 1440 entering into a business partnership with 
another painter of the city called Donato. About this time he 
must have paid a visit tq the court of Ferrara, where there 
prevailed a spirit of free culture and humanism most congenial 
to his tastes. Pisanello, the first great naturalist artist of north 
Italy, whose influence on Jacopo at'me outset of his career had 
been only second to that of Gentile da Fabriano, had been some 
time engaged on a portrait of Leonello d’Este, me elder son of 
the reigning marquis Niccolo III. Jacopo (according to an almost 
contemporary sonneteer) competed wim a rival portrait, which 
was de^red by the father to be the better of the two. In the 
next year, the last of the marquis Niccolo’s life, we find him 
making the successful j)ainter a present of two bumels of wheat. 
The relations thus begun with the house of Este seem to have been 
kept up, and among Jacopo's extant drawings are several that 
seem to belong to the scheme of a monument erected to me 
memory of the marquis Niccolo ten years later. He was also 
esteemed and employed by Sigismondo Malatesta at the court 
of Rimini. In 1443 Jacopo took as an articled pupil a nephew 
whom he had brought up from charity; in 1452 he painted a 
banner for the Scuola of St Mary of Cliarity at Venice, and the 
next year received a grant from the confraternity for the marriage 
of his daughter Nicolosia with Andrea Mantegna, a marriage 
which had the effect of transferring toe gifted young Paduan 
master definitively from tlie following of Squarcione to mat 
of Bellini. In 1456 he painted a figure of Lorenzo Giustiniani, 
first patriarch of Venice, for his monument in San Pietro de 
Costello, and in 1457, with a son for salaried assistant, three 
figures of samts in Uie great hall of the patriarch. For some 
time about these years Jacopo and his family would seem to 
have resided at, or at least to have paid frequent visits to Padua, 

■ where he is repiorted to have carried out works now lost, including 
an altar-piece ptainted wim the assistance of his sons in 1459-1460 
for the Gattamelata chapjel in the Santo, and several ptortraits 
which are described by 16th-century witnesses but have dis¬ 
appeared. At Venice he painted a Calvary for me Scuola of St 
Mark (1466). His activity can be traced in documents down 
to August 1470, but in November 1471 his wife Anna describes 
herself as his relict, so that he must have died some time in me 
interval. 

The above are all me facts concerning the life of Jacojx) 
Bellini which can be gathered from printed and documentary 
records. The materials which have reached pxwterity for a 
critical juci^ent on his work consist of four or five pictures only, 
togemer with two important and invaluable books of drawings. 
These pirdve him to have been a wortlty third, following we 
Umbrian Gentile da Fabriano and me Veronese Pisanello, in 
that trio of remarkable artists who in me first half of me i^th 
century carried towards maturity me art of {minting in Venice 
and the neighbcoiring cities. Of hh pictures', an important 
signed exam^e is a l^size Christ Crucified in me archUshop’s 
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pdace at Vmna. The rest ate almost all Madoonas; two 
gigfned, one in the Tadini galleiy at Lovere, another in the 
Venice academy ; a third, unsigned and long ascribed in error to 
Grentile da Fabriano, in Ae Louvre, with the portrait of Sigis- 
mundo Malatesta as donor; a fourth, richest of all in colour and 
ornamental detail, recently acquired from private hands for the 
Uffizi at Florence. Plausibly, though less certainly, ascrib^ to 
him are a fifth Madonna at Bergamo, a warrior-saint on horseback 
(San Crisogono) in the church of San Trovaso at Venice, a Cruci¬ 
fixion in the Museo Correr, and an Adoration of the Magi in 
private possession at Ferrara, Against this scanty tale of 
pwintings we have to set an abundance of drawings and studies 
preserv^ in two precious albums in the British Museum and the 
Louvre. The former, which is the earlier in date, belonged to 
the pminter’s elder son Gentile and was by him bequeathed to 
his brother Giovanni. It consists of ninety-nine paper pages, 
all drawn on both back and front with a lead pwinl, an instrument 
unusual at this date. Two or three of the drawings have been 
worked over in pwsn ; of the remainder many have become dim 
from time and rubbing. The album at the Louvre, discovered 
in 1883 in the loft of a country-house in Guienne, is equally rich 
and better preserved, the drawii^s being all highly finished in 
p)en, probably over effaced preHminary sketches in chalk or lead. 
The range of subjects is much the same in both collections, and 
in both extremely varied, proving Jacopo to have lieen a crafts¬ 
man of many-sided curiosity anti invention. He passes indis¬ 
criminately from such usual Scripture scenes as the Adoration 
of the Magi, the Agony in the Garden, and the Crucifixion, to 
designs from classic fable, copies from ancient bas-reliefs, stories 
of the saints, especially St Christopher and St George, the latter 
many times repeated (he was the p>atron saint of the house of 
Este), fanciful allegories of which the meaning has now become 
obscure, scenes of daily life, studies for monuments, and studies 
of animals, especially of eagles (the emblem of tlie house of Este), 
horses and lions. He loves to marshal his figures in vast open 
sp>aces, whether of architecture or mountainous landscape. In 
designing such sp>ace.s and in peopling them with figures of 
relatively small .scale, we see him eagerly and continually putting 
to the test the principles of the new science of perspective. His 
castellated and pinnacled architecture, in a mixed medievtd and 
classical spirit, is elaborately thought out, and scarcely less so his 
groups and ranges of barren hills, broken in clefts or a-sconding 
in spiral terraces. With a predilection for tall and slender 
peoportions, he draws the human figure with allowing generalized 
grace and no small freedom of movement; but he does not 
wpiroach either in ma.stery of line or in vehemence of action a 
Florentine draughtsman such as Anfonio Pollaiuolo. Jacopio’s 
influence on the development of Venetian art was very great, 
not only directly through his two sons and his sonTindaw Man¬ 
tegna, but through other and independent contemporary work¬ 
shops of the city, in none of which did it remain unielt. 

II. GENTII.E :BELi.iNt. (1429-1430-1507), the elder son of 
Jacopxi, first appears indepiWid^tly as the painter of a Madonna, 
much in his father’s manner, dat^ 1460, and now in the Berlin 
museum. We have seen how in the previous year he and his 
brother assisted their father in the execution Of an altar-pnece 
for the Santo at Padua. In July 1466 we find him cPntracting 
with the officers of the Scuola of St Mark as ail iodepetident 
artist to decorate tiie doors of their organ. These paintings still 
exist in a blackened condition. Th^ represent four saints, 
colossal in size, and designed with much of the harsh and searching 
austerity whi^ chameterized the Paduan school under Squar- 
done. In December of the same year Gentile bound himsw to 
execute for the grewt’hali of the some compiany two subjects of 
the Exodus, to be dohe better than, or at least as well as; his 
father’s work in the same place. These piaintings have perished. 
For the next eight years the history of Gentile’s life and work 
remains obreure. But he must have risen steadily in the esteem 
ef his f^sw-dtiaens, since in 1474 we find him commisuoned 
by the sedate to lestere, renew, and when necessary replace, the 
series of painti^; the work of an earlier generation of artists, 
tidiiGh were periuii^ from damp on the wtfis of the HsU of the 
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Great Coundl in the ducal palace. This was evidently intended 
to be a piermanent employmoit, and in payment the piainter was 
to reedve the reversion of a teoker’s stidl in the Fondaco dei 
Tedcschi; a lucrative form of sinecure frequently allots to 
artists engaged for tasks of long duration. In continuation of 
this work Gentile undertook a series of indepxindent poinrings 
on subjects of Venetian history for the same hall, but had 
apparently only finished one, representing the deliveiy of the 
consecrated candle by the popie to the doge, when his labours 
were interrupted by a mission to the East. The sultan 
Mahommed 11 . had despiatched a friendly embassy to Venice, 
inviting the doge to visit him at Constantinople and at the same 
time requesting the despatch of an excellent painter to work at 
hk court. The former piart of the sultan's proposal the senate 
declined, with the latter they complied ; and Gentile Bellini with 
two assistants was selected for the mission, his brother Giovanni 
being at the same time apipxiinted to fill his place on the works 
for the Hall of the Great Council. Gentile gave great satisfaction 
to the sultan, and returned after about a year with a knightltood, 
some fine clothes, a gold chain and a picnsion. The surviving 
fruits of his labours at Constantinople ainsist of a large ptainting 
representing the reception of an ambassador in that city, now in 
the Louvre; a highly finished piortrait of the sultan himself, now 
one of the treasures, despite its damaged condition, of the 
collection of the late Sir Henry Layard ; an exquisitely wrought 
I small portrait in water-colour of a scribe, found in 1905 by a 
private collector in the bazaar at Constantinople and now in the 
collection of Mrs Gardner at Boston; and two pien-and-ink 
drawings of Turkish types, now in the British Museum. Early 
copies of two or three other similar drawings are preserved in 
the Stadel Institute at Frankfurt; such copies may have been 
made for the use of Gentile’s Umbrian contempiorary, Fin- 
turicchfo, who introduced figures borrowed from them into 
some of his decorative frescoes in the Appartamento Borgia 
at Rome. 

A place had been left opien for Gentile to continue working 
beside his brother Giovanni (with whom he lived always on terms 
of the closest amity) in the ducal pialace ; and soon after 1480 
he began to carry out his share in Uie great series of frescoes, 
unfortunately destroyed by fire in 1577, illustrating the piart 
played by Venice in the struggles between the piapiacy and the 
empieror Barbarossa. These works were executed not on the 
wall itself but on canvas (the climate of Venice having so 
many times proved fatal to wall pointings), and probably in. oil, 
a method which all the artists of Venice, following the example 
set by Antonello da Messina, had by this time learnt or were 
learning to practise. The subjects allotted to Gentile, in addition 
to the above-mentioned presentation of the consecrated candle, 
were as follows ; the depparturc of the Venetian ambassadors 
to the court of Barbarossa, Barbarossa receiving the ambassadors, 
the pop>e inciting tlie doge and senate to war, the pope best^i^ 
a sword and his blessing on the doge and his army (a drawing in 
the British Museum purpiorts to be the artist’s original sketch 
for thk compiosition), and according to some authorities also the 
gift of the symbolip ring by the piopie to the victorious doge on 
his return. These works received toe highest praise both from 
conterapwrary and from later Venetian critics, but no fragment 
of them survived toe fire of 1577. Thdr character can to some 
extent be judged by a certain number of kindred historical and 
processional works by the same hand which have been prererved. 
Of such the Academy at Venice has three which were painted 
between 1490 and 1500 for toe Scuda of St John the.Evs^elist, 
and lepiresent certain events coanected wdto a famous relic 
belonging to toe Scuola, namriy, a supposed fragment of the 
true cross. AH have been much injured, and re-pomt^; never¬ 
theless one at least, showing the procession of ^ rwc, through 
St Mark’s Place and the tmuiksgivii^ of a father who .owed to 
it the miraculous cure of his son, still gives a good idea of the 
painter’s pjowers. and tfyle. GTtat, accuracy and finiuiess of 
individual portraiture, a strong gift, derived no doitot from idi 
father’s example, for grouping and marshalling a. crowd; of 
personages in spaces of fine architectural pen^iective, the 
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Mvoitjr and dryness of the Padoaii numner much mit^ated by 
tiie dawning splendour of true Venetian colour—these are the 
Cjuahties that no injury has been able to deface, /^ey ate again 
manifest in an interesting Adoration of the in the Layard 
coBection; and reappear still more forcibly in the last work 
undertaken by the artist, the great picture now at the Brera in 
Ifiian of St Mark preaching at Alexandria; this was commissioned 
by the Scu<^ of St Mark in March 1505, and left by the artist 
in his will, dated 18th of February 1507, to be finished by his 
brother Giovanni. Of single portraits by this artist, who was 
almost as famous for them as for processional groups, there 
survive one of a doge at the Museo Correr in Venice, one of 
Catarina Comaro at Budapest, one of a mathematician at the 
National Gallery, another of a monk in the same gallery, signed 
wrongly to all appearance with the name of Giovanni BcuUni, 
besides one or two others in private hands. The features of 
Gentile himself are known from a portrait medallion by Cantelio, 
and can be recognized in two extant drawings, one at Berlin 
supposed to be by the painter’s own hand, and another, much 
larger and more finished, at Christ Church, Oxford, which is 
variously attributed to Bonsignori and A. Vivarini. 

Ill. Giovanni Bellini (1430-1431-1516) is generally 
a.ssumed to have been the second son of Jacopo by his wife Anna ; 
though the fact that she does not mention him in her w 31 with 
her other sons has thrown some slight doubt upon the matter. 
At any rate he was brought up in his father's house, and always 
lived and worked in the closest fraternal relation with Gentile. 
Up till the age of nearly thirty we find documentary evidence 
of the two sons having served as their father's assistants in 
works both at Venice and Padua. In Giovanni’s earliest inde¬ 
pendent works we find him more strongly influenced by the 
harsh and searching manner of the Paduan school, and especially 
of his own brother-in-law Mantegna, than by the more graceful 
and facile style of Jacopo. This influence seems to have lasted 
at full strength until after the departure of his brother-in-law 
Mantegna for the court of Mantua in 1460. The earliest of 
Giovanni’s independent works no doubt date from before this 
period. Three of these exist at the Correr museum in Venice: 
a Crucifixion, a Transfiguration, and a Dead Christ supported 1 ^ 
Angels. Two Madonnas of the same or even earlier date are in 
private collections in America, a third in that of Signor Frizzoni 
at Milan; while two beautiful works in the National Gallery 
of London seem to bring the period to a close. One of these is 
of a rare subj^t, the Blood of the Redeemer; the other is the 
fine picture of Christ’s Agony in the Garden, formerly in the 
NortMwook collection. The last-named jwce was evidently 
executed in friendly rivalry with Mantegna, whose verrion of 
the subject hangs near by ; the main idea of the cMnposition 
in both cases being taken from a drawing by Jacopo Bellini in 
the British Museum sketch'^book. In all these pictures GiovMini 
comlanes with the Paduan severity of drawing and complex 
rigidity of drapery a depth of religious feeling and human pathos 
which is his own. They are all executed in the old tempera 
method : and in the last named the tragedy of the scene is 
softened by a new and beautiful effect of Twnantic sunrise 
colour. In a somewhat changed and more personal manner, 
with less harshness of contour and a broader treatment of forms 
and draperies, but not less force of rriigious feeling, are the two 
pictures of the Dead Christ supported by Angels, in these days 
one of the nwster's most frequent themes, at Rimhd and at 
Berlin. Chronologically to be placed with these are two 
Madonnas, one at the church of the Modimna dePOrto at Vemce 
and one in the IxxMs OollectSon at Bergamo '; devout iiWniaty 
of feeling and rich solemnity of colour being in the case of all 
these early Jladonnas combined with a smguhtrty direct rendering 
of the natural movements and attitudes d children. 

The above-named works, all still exeicuUd in tempera, ake 
no doubt earlier than the date of Giovanni’s first apf^ntment 
to work along iritll Ms brother and other artists in the Scuola 
di San Marco, where ainoiig other subjects he was commihtioned 
in i47e'te paint a-Deluge with Noah’s Ark. None of the master’s 
works irf ^is kind, whether painted for the various ichoois or 


coafraternities ai for the ducal palace, have survived. To the 
decade following 1470 must protiably be assi^d a Transfigura¬ 
tion now in the Na^es museum, relating with greatly ripened 
powers and in a much serener spirit the subject of his early 
effort at Venice; and also the great altar-piece of the Coronation 
of the Virgin at Pesaro, whidi would seem to be his earliwt 
effort in a form of art previously almost monopolized in Venice 
by the rival school of the Vivarini. Probably not much later 
was the still more famous altar-piece painted in tempera for a 
chapel in the church of S. Giovanni e Paolo, where it perished 
along with Titian’s Peter Martyr and Tintoretto’s Cr^fixion 
in tie disastrous fire of 1867. After 1479-1480 very much of 
Giovanni’s time and energy must have teen taken up by his 
duties as conservator of the paintings in the great hall of the ducal 
palace, in payment for which he was awarded, first the reversion 
of a broker’s place in the Fondaco dei Tedesdti, and afterwards, 
as a substitute, a fixed annual pension of eghty ducats. Besides 
repairing and renewing the works of his predecessors he was 
commissioned to point a: number of new subjects, six or seven 
in all, m furthiw illustration of the part played by Venice in the 
wars of Barbarossa and the pope. These works, executed with 
much interruption and delay, were the object of universal admira¬ 
tion while they lasted, but not a'trace of them survived the fire 
of 1577 ; neither have any other examples of .his historical and 
processional compositions come down, enabling us to compare 
his manner in such subjects with that of his brother Gentile. 
Of the other, the religious class of his wex-k, including both 
altar-pieces with many figures and simple Madonnas, a consider¬ 
able number have fortunately teen preserved. They show him 
gradually throwing off the last restraints of the I5th-centuiy 
manner ; gradually aoquirii^ a complete mastery of the new ml 
medium introduced in Venice by AnUmeUo da Messina about 
1473, and mastering with its hdp all, or nearly all, the secrets 
of the perfect fusion of colours and atmospheric gradation of 
tones. The old intensity of pathetic and devout feeling gradually 
fades away and gives place to a noble, if more worldly, serenity 
and charm. The enthroned Virgin and Child become tranquil and 
commanding in their sweetness ; the personages of the attendant 
saints gain in power, presence and individuality; enchanting 
groups of singing and viol-playing angels symbolize and complete 
the harmony of the scene. The full splendour of Venetian colour 
invests alike the figures, their architectural framework, the 
landscape and the sky. TTie altar-piece Of the Frari at Venice, 
the idtar-piece of San Giobte, now at the academy, the Virgin 
between SS. Paul and George, also at ffie academy, and the altar- 
piece with the kneeling doge Barbarigo at Murano, are amcmg 
the most conspeuoUs examples. Simple Madonnas of the same 
period (about 1485-1490) are in the Venice academy, in the 
National Gallery, at Turin and at Bergamo. An interval of some 
years, no doubt chiefly occupied with work in the Hall of the Great 
Council, seems to separate the last-named altar-pieces from that 
of the church of San Zaccaria at Venice, which is perhaps the 
most beautiful and imposing of all, and is dated 1505, the year 
following that of Giorgione’s Madonna at Castelfranco. Another 
great altar-piece with saints, that of the church of San Francesco 
de la Vigna at Venice, belongs to 1507 ; that of La Corona at 
Vicenza, a Baptism of Christ in a landscape, to 1510; to 1513 
that of San Giovanni Crisustomo at Venice, where the aged saint 
Jerome, seated on a hill, is raised against a resplendwt 
sunset background, with SS. Christopher and Augustine stairiing 
facing each otter below him, in float Of Giovanni’s activity 
in the intorvsd between the altar-pieces of San Giobte and of 
Murano and that of San Zacxoiia, there are a few minor evidences 
left, though the great mass of its results perished with the fart 
of the ducal palace in 1577. Tbe examples tiiat remain consist 
of one very' mtercsting and beautiful ohigorioal picture in the 
tlffki at Florence, the subject of which had rOTained a.fiddle 
until it was recentiy identified as an illnstration of a Ftencii 
medieval allegory, the Pilmmg* i» <V 4 tme by GudHanme de 
GuilleviBe; with a set of five other a»eg(iriM or moral emblems, 
on a smaller scsileand very romantieafty iteated, in the academy 
at Venice. To these shbuW pnAhMy be added, as peintod 
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towards the year *505, ^ f 

National Gallery, the only portrait by tiie maater which has 
been preserved, and in its own manner one of the moat masterly 
in the whole range of painting. 

The last ten or twelve years of the master s life saw him 
besieged with more commissions than he could well complete. 
Already in the years 1501-1504 the marchioness Isabella Gontaga 
of Mantua had had great difficulty in obtaining delivery ^ 
him of a picture of the “ Madonna and Saints” (now lort) for 
which part payment had been made in advance. In 1505 she m- 
deavoured through Cardinal Bembo to obtain from him anoAer 
picture, this time of a secular or mythological charMtra. What 
the subject of this piece was, or whether it was actually delivered, 
we do not know. Albrecht Durer, visiting Venice for a serond 
time in i ?o6, reports of Giovanni Bellini as still the wst painter 
in die city, and as full of all courtesy and generosity towards 
foreign brethren of the brush. In 1507 
and Giovanni completed the picture of the Prearffimg of St 
Mark ” which he had left unfinished; a task on the fulfilment ol 
which the bequest by the elder brother to the younger of their 
father’s sketch-book had been made conditional. In 1513 
Giovanni’s position as sole master (since the death of his broker 
and of Alvise Vivarini) in charge of the pamtii^s m the ml 
of the Great Council was threatened by an application (in the 
part of his own former pupil, Titian, for a jomt-share in the 
mme undertaking, to be paid for on the same term® T,t,ans 
application was first granted, then after a 
then after another year or two granted again; and the aged 
master must no doubt have undergone some annoyan^ from 
his sometime pupil’s proceedings. In 1514 Giovanni undertook 
to paint a Bacchanal for the duke Alfonso t>f herrara, but died 
in tyi6, leaving it to be finished by his pupils ; this picture is 

"^B<rth^"S?artistic and in the worldly sense, the oj 

Giovanni Bellini was upon the whole the most torenely and 
unbrokenly prosperous, from youth to 
fell to the lot of any artist of the 

to see his own school far outshine that of his mals, the Viwini 
rf MuLo; he embodied, with ever 

power, all the devotional gravity and much also of *e worlffiy 
tolendour of the Venice of his time ; and he saw his influence 
propagated by a host of pupils, two of whom at l«st, 
arnlTOan, surpassed their master. Giorgione he outlived ^ 
five years; Titian, as we have seen, chaUenged an equal pla« 
beside his teacher. Among tiie Irat known of his 
were in his eariier time, Andrea Previtali, da Con^iMo, 
Marco Basaiti, Niccolo Rondinelli, Pfermana fennag ^i, Martmo 
da Udine Girolamo Mocetto; in latar time, Pierfrpce^ 
SssS Vin«nto Catena, Lorenro Lotto and Sebastum del 

_^Vasari, od. Milanesi, vd. iu.; Ridolfi, Le 

- . .. jfc- i . Francesco Sansovino, V$netta DescrtUa ; 

Su l diunAnonimo; Zanctti, Pittura ^ 

F Aslictti Itlogio sturic'a di Jacopo e Gimanm 
^rc& infomo la vita /l. op.r, di 

^ i • Hubert Janitschek. " Giovaim BeUim m 

Seth*i in__ Tne Artw_» ^ n^adv complete 


ranttm. 166a), he was chose* prrfessor of tbo^lK^ nw^cin* 
at R bot^n after was tiwirfmed to the 
After spending thirty years at Pisa, he was invited to 
and apMinted physician to the gnmd duke ,C^o II^Md ^ 
also^e senW consulting p^«a» to 
He died at Florence oa the 8th of Jwuary 1704- «» wrotU 
were cmblished in a coUected form »t Vemce m 1708. , 

BBLUKL VISCEHIO (1801-1835), operatic compoMr 
Italian school, was born at Catwna m 

November x 8 oi. He was descended from a family of ipi»«as^ 

both his father and grandfather having been compel «f sow 
mutation. After having received his prep^toty mu^ 
etoation at home, he entered the conservato^ 
where he studied singing and composiUon under Tnttd and 
Zingarelli. He sorni began to write pieces for various 
as well as a canUta and several masses and other saaed 
positions. His &st opera, 
ig*S at a small theatre m Naples : his 
Bianca c Fernando, was produced nwt year 
theatte of the same city, and made lus name 
His next work, U Piraia (1817), was written 
Milan, to words by Felke Romano, with whom BeUilu form^ 
a union of friendship to be severed ®"ly. 
splendid rendering of the music by % 

great Italian singers contributed greatly to the suwss ot 
lork, which at once established the Euro^an reputation of itt 
comixiser. In almost every year of the short remain^r of te 
life he produced a new, operatic work, which was received wiA 
rapture by the audiences of France, luly, Germany and 
Tte names and dates of four of Bellini s oper^ ^J"®^ 

lovers of Italian music are: 1 MonUccha 
which the part of Romeo became a favourite wiA ^ W great 
conualtos r^a SonnamMa (1831)! 

most popular creation (1831); and/ PiwKew (1835), written lor 
toe iSi opera in PatU, and to some extent 
of French music. In 1833 Bellini had left his ^ 

Donv to England the singer Pasta, who had created the of 
to Lm«£«. In xSa* he ^ted « “ 

opera for the national grand opera m Pwis. ^ 

cmefully studying the French language and the atonce of French 
verse for the purpose, he was seued with a w 

died at bis villa in Puteaux near Pans on the 84* 

1835. His operatic creations are throughout *®P***®,''}* * 


BcUi*i in “ Th* .Attws a^dycomptote 

BOtini ia ^wom's ‘ ^ » “cor/ado 

set , of Coloubefi, Us 

m*»* » ‘ m cited reproduce to fug, 

Desstns de Jacopo Burnt { «o«t skilfuDv, toe conteats of boto 
that of M. Goloubeff ^ far toe skuiuuy, xne 

the Paris and toe London sketto-bookj). , ■ 

bbuiml lohbmXO (1643-1704)^ haiian^physiffW 
■notanist wa* bom at Florence on the 3rd of Septwtw 

«h«i he had already b«un to researches 
tk ^hSuctiiw^W kidneys and had de8eribe4 toe duets 


operas owe toeir popularity. x -'o--' _ . 

\^ner, “ the impression made upon me by an op«a 
at u period when I was corople^ exhausted with the ev« 
totin^y abstract complication used m our when 

simple Ld noble melody was revealed anew to me. 

also G. Labat, BslHni (Bordeaux, 1863): A. Pougm. 
iii me U see muvtes (ParE, i8£>8). ■ , 1 .w. 

BEI.U»*OKA (Ger. BcUtm), the political 
Swiss canton of T«sm or Ticino. It b 105 m. from 
toe St Gotthard railway, 19 m. from 
Locarno at the head of the Lago Maggiore, ^ 

having been till 1881 capitals of toe cMton )^t*y 
xona. The old town is built on some hills, on the left btok of tfe 
Testo or Ticino river, and a little bdow ^ pnetto^f 
Ticino vallev fthe Val Levetitina) with that of Mesocco. ll 

tons Woite^toeropdfrom G*«^y “ stS 

was built fwan the town to to^ bw*r Bdli^na sw 

possesses three picturesque casdes (restored m 

Spring in their present form from the isth century. • Tto 

belied for several centuria to the three 

weremastersofthetown. The most westeriy, 

or of San Michele, belonged to Hti? 

Montebello, was toe property of Scbwyxp wM^ to* to 
M^ly castfe, that of Sasso Corbaro, was m toe hMAi 
walden' The iSto-eihftnty diiirch of Sari Im j 

iSsSabfe J4t^entory freslio, wbife the C^f^ateThur^,,* 
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S*nStefano dates from the i6th century. In 1900 the population 
of B^lineona was 4949, practicaliy all Romanists and Italian- 
Rpeaking. 

Possibly Beilinzona is of Roman origin, but it is first mentioned 
in 590. It played a considerable part in the early history of 
Lombardy, being a key to several Alpine ptu»es. In the 8th 
century it belonged to tte bishop of Como, while in the 13th pd 
14th centuries it was tossed to and fro between the cities of Milan 
and Como. In 1403 it was taken from Milan by Albert von Sax, 
lord of the Val Mesocco, who in 1419 sold it to Uri and Obwalden, 
which, howevw, lost it to Milan in 1422 after the battle of Arbedo. 
In 1499 the rest of the Milanese) it was occupied by ^ 
French, but in 1500 it was taken by Uri. In 1503 the French king 
ceded it to Uri, Schwyit and Unterwalden, which henceforth 
ruled it very harshly through their bailiffs till 1798. At that 
date it became the capital of the canton Beilinzona of the 
Helvetic republic, but in 1803 it was united to the newly-formed 
canton of Tessin. (W. A. B. C.) 

BELLMAN, KARL MIKAEL (1740-1795), Swedish poet, son 
of a civil servant, was born at Stockholm on the 4th of February 
1740. When quite a child he develop^ an extraordinary gift 
of improvising verse, during the delirium of a severe illness, 
weaving wild thoughts together lyrically and singing airs of his 
own composition. When he was nineteen he became clerk in 
a bank and afterwards in the customs, but his habits were 
irregular and he was frequently in great distress, particularly 
after the death of his patron, Gustavus III. As early as 1757 
he published Evangeliska Dodstankar, meditations on the 
Passion from the German of David von Schweidnitz, and during 
the next few years wrote, besides other translations, a great 
quantity of poems, imitative for the most part of Dalin. In 
1760 appeared his first characteristic work, Mdnan (The Moon), 
a satirical poem, whidh was revised and edited by Dalin. But 
the great work of his life occupied him from 1765 to 1780, and 
consists of the colleetions of dithyrambic odes known as Fred- 
mans EpisUar (1790) and Fredmans Singer (1791). Fredman 
and }U3 friends were welFknown characters in the Stockholm 
pot-houses, where BeHman had studied them from the life. 
No poetry can possibly smell less of the lamp than Bellman’s. 
He was accustomed, when in the presence of none but con¬ 
fidential friends,'to announce tiiat the god was about to visit 
him. He would shut his eyes, take his zither, and begin appar¬ 
ently to improvise the music and the words of a long Bacchic 
ode in praise of love or wine. Most of his melodies are taken 
direct, or with slight adaptations, from old Swedish ballads, and 
still retain their popularity. Freimm’s Epis&es bear the clear 
impress of indivraual gehius; his torrents of rhymes are not 
without their method ; wild as they seem, they all conform to 
the rules of style, and among those that have been preserved 
there are few that are not pwfect in form. A great Swedish 
critic has remarked that the voluptuous joviality and the humour 
of Bellman is, after all, only “ sorrow clad in rose-colour,” and 
this underlying pathos gives his poems their undying charm. 
His later works, Bauki Tetnpeinhe Temple of Bac^t) (1783), 
eight nunibers of a journal coiled flvad behagas i (What you 
Will) (1781), in 1780 a religious anthology entitled in a later 
edition (1787) Zi'oMS Hagfnf (Zion’s Holiday), and a translation 
of Gellert’s Fables, are comparatively unimportant He died 
on the nth of February 1795. Mum of Bellman’s work was 
oidy printed after his death, Bihant till Fredmans Episllar 
Wylcfipmg, 1809), Fredmans Hanaskrifter (Upsala, 1813), 
Skalia^ken (“ Poems,” Stockholm, 1814) being among the 
most important of these posthumous works. A colossal Ironze 
bust of the poet by BystrBm (erected by the Swedish Academy 
in 1829) adorns tlw public gardens of Stockholm, and a statue 
by Alfred Nyvtrikn is in the Hasselbacken, Stockholm. Bdhnan 
Iwd a grand maimer, a Une voice and ^«t gifts of mimicty, 
and was a favowite companion of King GustaVus III. 

The best edition of-his works was published at Stodkbolm, 
edited by }. C. CatMn, srlth biographical notes, Ulustcations and 
mude (j vols., 1836-tMif; see uao monographs on Bellman 
by Nib Erdmann (Stockholm, 1893) and by F. Niedner (Berlin, 
> 905 ). 
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BEUiO, ANDBUtS <1781-1865), South American poet and 
scholar, was bom at^Onacas (Venezuela) on the 29^ of November 
1781, and in early youth held a minor post in the civil administra¬ 
tion. He joined the colonial revolutionary party, and in. 1810 
was sent on a political mission to London, where lie resided for 
nineteen years, acting as secretary to the legations of Chile, 
Colombia, and Venezuela, studying in the British Museum, 
supplementing his small salary by giving private lessons in 
Spanish, by journalistic work and by copying Jeremy Bentbam’s 
almost indecipherable manuscripts. In 1839 he accepted a 
post in ttie Chilean treasury, settled at Santiago and took a 
prominent part in founding the national univorsity (1843), 
which he became rector. He was nominated senator, and died 
at Santiago de Chile on the 15th of October 1865. Bello was 
mainly responsible for the civil code promulgated on the i4tli 
of December 1855. His prose works deal with such various 
subjects as law, pbilosoffiiy, literary criticism and philology; 
of these the most important is his (iramdtica castellana (1847), 
the leading authority on tlie subject. But his position in litera¬ 
ture proper is secur^ by his Silvas Americanos, a poem written 
during Ws residence in England, which conveys with extra¬ 
ordinary force the majestic impression of the South American 
landscape. 

Bello’s complete works were issued in fifteen volumes by the 
Chilean government (Santiago dc Chile. 1881-1893); lie is the sub- 
iect of an excellent biography (Santiago dc Cliilc, 1882) by Miguel 
Luis Amunitegui. (J. F.-K.) 

BELLO-HORIZONTE, or Minas, a city of Brazil, capital of 
the state of Minas Geraes since 1898, about 50 m. N.W. of 
Ouro Preto, connected with the Central of Brazil railway by a 
branch line 9 m. in length. P.op. (estimated) in 1906, 25,000 tn 
30,000. The city was built by the state on an open plateau, and 
provided with all necessary public buildings, gas, water and 
tramway services before the seat of government was transferred 
from Ouro Preto. The cost of transfer was about £1,000,000. 
The city has grown rapidly, and is considered one of the most 
attractive state ct^itals of Brazil. 

BEilUKKA (originally Dueu-ona), in Roman mythology, 
the goddess of war (bellum, i.e. duellum), corresponding to the 
Greek Enyo. By later mytholpgists she b called sometimes 
the sister, daughter or wife of Mars, sometimes his cliarioteer 
or nume. Her worship appears to have been promoted in Rome 
chiefly by the family of the Claudii, whose Sabine origin, ^etlier 
with their use of the name of ” Nero,” has suggested an identifi¬ 
cation of Beiiona with the Sabine war goddess Nerio, herself 
identified, like Bellona, with Virtus. Her temple at Rome, 
dedicated by Appius CLauditis Caecus (296 B.a) during a battle 
with the Samnites and Etruscans (Ovid, Fasti vi. 301), stood in 
the Campus Martins, near the Flaminian Circus, and outside 
the gates of the city. It was there that the senate met t^ discuss 
a general’s claim to a triumph, and to receive ambassadors 
from foreign states. In front of it was the columna helliea, 
where the ceremony of declaring war by the fetialb was f«rfornied. 
From this; native Italian goddess is to be dbtingubhed the 
Asiatic Bellona, whose worship was introduced into Rome from 
Comana, in Cappadocia, apparently by Sulla, to whorn she had 
app^red, urging him to march to Rome and bathe in the Blood 
of his enemies,mutarch, StHa, 9). For her a new, temple was 
built, and a college of priests (Bdlonarit) instituted to conduct 
her fanatical rites, the prominent feature of which was to lacerate 
themselvis and sprinlde the blood on, the spectators (Tibilllus 
i. 6. 45-50). To make the scene more grim they wpre block 
dresses (Tertullian, De Pallio) from head to foot The. festival 
of BeUotm, which originally took place on the 3rd of June, was 
altered to the 34th of March, after the confusion of the Roman 
Bellona with her Asiatic namesake. . 

See Tiesler, De Bellonae CttUu (1843). 

BELLpT, JOSEPH REN£(i83&-i8a 3),French Arctic ex]Rorer, 
was boni at Rochefort on the i8tii <» March 1836, the son of a 
farrier. Wttii the aid of tire authorities’ of hb native town he 
wai enabled at the ^ of fifteenthe mvM school, in 
which he studied two yean And eisiwd a b%h Teputation. He 
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Aen took part in the Anglo-French expedition of 184$ to Mada -1 
gascar, and received the cross of the Legion of Honour for ! 
distinguished conduct He afterwards took part in another ! 
Anglo-French expedition, that of Parana, which opened the 
river La Plata to commerce. In 1851 he joined the Arctic 
expedition under the command of Captain Kennedy in search 
of Sir John P'ranklin, and discovered the strait between Boothia 
Felix and Somerset Land which bears his name. Early in 1852 
he was promoted lieutenant, and in the same year accompani^ 
the Franklin search expeditbn under (Aptain Inglefield. As on 
the previous occa.sion, his intelligence, devotion to duty and 
courage won him the esteem and ^miration of all with whom he 
was associated. While making a perilous journey with two 
comrades for the purpose of communicating with Sir Edward 
Belcher, he suddenly disappeared in an oproing Iwtween the 
broken masses of ice (August 1853). A pension was granted to 
his family by the emperor Napoleon HI., and an oMisk was 
erected to his memory in front of Greenwich hospital 

BELLOWS, ALBERT F. (1829-1883). American landscape- 
painter, was bom at Milford, Massachusetts, on the 20th of 
November 1829. He first studied architecture, then turned to 
painting, and worked in Paris and in the Royal Academy at 
Antwerp. He painted much in England; was a member of the 
National Academy of Design, and of the American Water Color 
Society, New York ; and an honorary member of the Royal 
Belgian Society of Water-Colourists. His earUer work was genre, 
in oils; after 1865 he used water-colours more and more ex¬ 
clusively and painted landscapes. Among his water-colours 
are “ Afternoon in Surrey ” (1868) ; " Sunday in Devonshire ” 
(1876), exhibited at the Philadelpnia Exposition; “New Eng¬ 
land Village School’’(1878); and “The Parsonage”(1879). He 
died inAubumdale, Massachusetts, on the 24th of November 1883. 

BELLOWS, HENRY WHITNEY (1814-1882), American 
clerg>’maD, was Ixim in Boston, Massachusetts, on the nth of 
June 1814. He graduated at Plarvard College in 1832, and at 
the Harvard Divinity School in 1837, held a brief pastorate 
(1837-1838) at Mobile, Alabama, and in 1839 became pastor of 
the First Congregational (Unitarian) church in New York City 
(afterwards All Souls church), in charge of which he remained 
until his death. Here Bellows acquired a high reputation as a 
pulpit orator and lyceum lecturer, and was a recognized leader 
in the Unitarian Church in America. For many years after 1846 
he edited The Christian Inquirer, a Unitarian weekly paper, and 
he was also for .some time an editor of The Christian Examiner. 
In 1857 he delivered a series of lectures in the I/)well Institute 
course, on “ The Treatment of Social Di.seases.” At the outbreak 
of the Civil War he planned the United States Sanitary Commis¬ 
sion, of which he was the first and only president (1861 to 1878). 
He was the first president of the first Civil Service Reform 
A.ssociatjjn organized in the United States (1877), was an 
organizer of the Union I.eague Qub and of the Century Associa¬ 
tion in New York City, and planned with his parishioner and 
friend. Peter Cooper, the establishment of Cooper Union. In 
1865 he proposed and oiganized the national conference of 
Unitarian and other Christian churches, and from 1865 to 1880 
was chairman of its council. He died in New York City on the 
30th of January 1889. A bronze memorial tablet by Augustus 
Saint Gaudens was unveiled in All Souls church in 1886. His 
published writings include Restatements of Christian Doctrine in 
Twenty-Five Sermons (i860); Unconditioned Loyalty (1863), 
a strong pro-Union sermon, which was widely circulated during 
the Civil War; The Old World in its New Face: Impressions of 
Europe in iSdy-tSdS (2 vols., 1868-1869) ; Historical Sketch of the 
Union League CM (1879); and Twenty-Four Sermons in AU Soids 
Church, New York, sHs-igSi (1886). 

Sec Russell N. Bellows. Henry Whitney Bellows (Keene. N.H., 
1897). a biogiaphical Itictch reprinted from T. B. Feck's Bellows 
Family Oenealogy; John White Chadwick. Henry W. Bellows : 
His Life and Character (New York. 1882). a memorial address ; and 
Charles T. StiUi, History of the United Stales Sanitary Commission 
(PhliadeliA^. 1S66). 

HBLiOWS and RLOWnO MACHINES, appliances used for 
producing currents of air, or for moving volumes of air from one 


place to another. Formerly all such artificially-produced 
currents of air were used to assist the combustion of fires and 
furnaces, but now this purpose only forms a part oi the uses to 
which they are put Blowing appliances, among whkh are 
included bellows, rotary fans, bbwing engines, rotary blowers 
and steam-jet blowers, are now also employed for forcing pure 
air into buildings and mines for purposes of ventilation, for 
withdrawing vitiated air for the same reason, and for supplying 
the air or oSier gas which is required in some chemical processes. 
Appliances of this kind differ from air compressors in that they 
are primarily intended for the transfer of quantities qf air at low 
pressures, very little above that of the atmosphere, whereas the 
latter are u.scd for supplying air which has previously, been 
raised to a pressure which may be many times that of the atmo¬ 
sphere (see Power Transmission ; Pneumatic). 

Among the earliest contrivances employed lor producing the 
movement of air under a small pressure were those used in Egypt 
during the Greek occupation. These depended upon the heating 
of the air, which, being raised in pressure and bulk, was made to 
force water out of closed vessels, the water being afterwards 
employed for moving some kind of mechanism. In the process 
of iron smelting there is still used in some parts of India an 
artificial blast, produced by a simple form of bellows made from 
the skins of goats ; bellows of this kind probably represent one 
of the earliest contrivances used for producing currents of air. 

The bellows * now in use consists, in its simplest form, of two 
flat boards, of rectangular, circular or pear shape, connected 
round their edges by a wide band oi leather so as to include an 
air chamber, which can lie increased or diminished in volume by 
separating the boards or bringing Ihtm nearer together. The 
leather is kept from collapsing, on the separation of the boards, 
by several rings of wire which act like the ribs of animals. The 
lower board has a hole in the centre, covered inside by a leatlier 
flap or valve which can only open inwards; there is also an open 
outlet, generally in the form of a pipe or nozzle, whose aperture 
is much smaller than that of the valve. When the upper board 
is raised air rushes into the cavity tlirough the valve to fill up 
the partial vacuum produced; on again depressing the upper 
[ hoard the valve is closed by the air attempting to rush out again, 
and this air is discharged through the open nuzzle with a velocity 
depending on the pressure exerted. 

The current of air produced is evidently not continuous but 
intermittent or in puffs, because an interval is needed to refill 
the cavity after each discharge. In order to remedy this draw¬ 
back the double bellows are used. To understand their action 
it is only neces.sary to conceive an additional board with valve, 
like the lower board of the single bellows, attached in the game 
way by leather below this lower board. Thus there are three 
boards, forming two cavities, the two lower boards lieing fitted 
with air-valves. The lowest board is held down by a weight and 
another weight rests on the top board. In working these double 
bellows the lowest board is raised, and drives the air from the 
lower cavity into the upper. On lowering the bottom' hoard 
again a fresh supply of air is drawn in through the bottom valve, 
to be again discharged when the board is raised. As the air 
passes from the lower to the upper cavity it is prwented from 
tetuming by the valve 1ft the middle board, and in this way a 
quantity of air is sent into the upper cavity each time the lowest 
board is raised. The weight on the top board provides the 
necessary pressure for the blast, and at the same time causes 
the current of air delivered to be fairly continuous. Wl^ the 
air is being forced into the upper cavity the w«ght is being 

• The Old English word for this Sappliance was btdslbswlig, f.«. 
" blow-baR." cf. German Btasebalg. By the itth century the first 
part of the word apparently drop;^ out of use, aaA baeUe.bylig, bag, 
a found in early glossaries as the equivalent of the Latin foUu. 
Baslig became in Middle KnsUsh bely, ix. " belly,” a sack of bgg, 
and so the general word for the lower part of the trunk in man and 
animals, the stomach, and another form, probably notthon' in 
origin, Mu, belw, beenme the regular word tor the iqtpUaAoe, Mie 
plural “bellies” being stiU ased till the i6tfa century, when “beUowe" 
appears, and the word in the singular, ceases to be used. The verb 
"to bellow ” of the roar of a buQ, or the low of a cow. It from (Nd 
En^lsh bellan, fo bell, roar. 1 
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nuMd, and, during the interval when the lowest board is descend* 
Ing, t^ weight is slowly forcing the top board down and thus 
keeping up the flow of air. 

Hand-bellows for domestic use are generally shaped like a 
pear, with the hinge at the narrow end. The same shape was 
adopted for the older forms of smiths’ bellows, with the Mwence 
that two bellow* were used superposed, in a manner similar to 
that just described, so as to provide for a continuous blast. In 
the later fwm of smiths’ bellows the same principle is employed, 
but the board* am made circular in shape and arc always main¬ 
tained roughly parallel to one another. These are shown on figs. 

1 and *. Here A is the blast pipe, U the movable lowest board, 

,1, C the fixed 
middle board, 
close to which 
tile pipe A is 
inserted, and D 
is the movable 
uppermost board 
pressed upon by 
the weight 
shown. The 
board B is nosed 
by means of a 
hand lever L, 
through either a 
chain or a con¬ 
necting rod, and 
lowered 1^ a 
weight. The s\t» 
of the weight on D depends on the air pressure required. 
For instance, if a bl^t pressure of half a pound por 
square inch is wanted and the boards are 18 in. in diameter, 
and therefore have an area of 254 sq. in., on each of the 
354 sg. in., there is to be a pressure of half a pound, so that 
the weight to bdonoe this must be half multq^d by 254, or 
127 lb. The diameter of the air-pipe can be varied to 
suit the required conditions. Instead of bellows wiith flexible 
sides, a sliding arrangement is sometimes used; this consists 
of what are r^ly two boxes Stling into one another with the 
open sides both facing inwards, as if one were acting as a lid 
to the other. By having a valve and outiet pipe fitted at in 
the bellows and sliding them alternately apart and tc^ther, an 
intermittent blast is produced. The chief defect of this arrange¬ 
ment is the leakage of air caused by the difficulty in. making the 
joint a sufficiently good fit to be ur-tight 
BlatBotg Engina .—Where larger quantities of air at higher 
pressures than can conveniently be supplied by bellows ere re¬ 
quired, as for blast furnaces and the Bessemer process of steel¬ 
making, what are termed “ blowing ermines ” are used. The 
mode of action of a blowing engine is simple. When a piston, 
accurately fitting a cylinder which has one end closed, is f^ibly 
moved towards the other end, a partial vacuum is fonned 
between the piston and the'blank end, and if this spw be 
allowed to communicate with the outer atmosphere air will 
flow in to fin the vacuum. When the piston has completed its 
movement or “ stroke,” the cylinder will have been ffled with 
air. On the return of the piston, if the valve through which 
the air onibered is now closed and a setxind one communicating 
with a oharaber or pipe is opened, the air in the cylii^ is 
expelled through th» second valve. The actmn is simBar to 
that of the bellows, but is carried out in « machine which is much 
better able to resist higher prg^sures and which is more convenient 
for dealing with laige qumitities of .lur. ’The valves through 
which the atmosphem or “ free ” air is admitted are called 
“ admissioB ” or (uctaon ” valves, and those through which 
the air is driven from the cylinder are ti« “ discl^e" or 
“ delivery ” valyet. Foimedy .one tide only of tise blowing 

e on was UMd, the engine wwlEing “ singlenactiitg ”; but now 
i sides of the f ih t nn are utilbed, so that when it is moving 
in either direction suction will be taking place on one side and 
delivery on the other. All processes in connexion with which 


blowing engines are used require the air to be above the pressure 
of the outer atmosphere. ’litis means that the discharge valves 
do not open quite at the ginning of the delivery stroke, but 
remain closed until the air in the cylinder has been reduced 
in volume and so iitcreased in pressure to that of the air in the 
discharge chamber. 

The power used to actuate these blowing-engines is in most 
cases steam, the steam cylinder being placed in line or “ tandem ” 
with the air cylinder, so that the steam piston rod is continuous 
with or direc^y joined to the piston rod of the air cylinder. 
This plan is always adopted whwe the cylinders are placed 
horizontally, and often in the case of vertical engines. The 
engines are generally built in pairs, with two blowing cylinders 
and one high-pressure and one low-pressure steam cylinder, the 
psstim rods tomiruiting in connecting rods which are attached 
to the pins of the two cranks on the shaft. In the centre of this 
shaft, midway between the two engines, there is usually placed 
a heavy flywheel which helps to maintain a umform speed of 
turning. Some of the largest blowing engines buflt in Great 
Britain are arranged as be^ engines; that is to say, there is 
a heavy rocking beam of cast iron which in its middle position 
is horizontal. One end of tins beam is linked by a short con¬ 
necting rod to the end of the piston rod of the blowing cylinder, 
while the other end is similariy linked to the top of the steam 
piston rod, so that as the steam piston comes up the air piston 
goes down and vice versa. At the steam end of the beam a third 
connecting rod works the crank of a flywheel shaft. 

About the end of the iqth century an important development 
took place which consisted in using the waste gas from blast 
furnaces to form with air an exjteivc mixture, and employing 
this mixture to drive the piston of the actuating cylinder in 
precisely the same manner as the explosive mixture of coal gas 
and air is used in a gas engine. Since the majority of blowing 
engines are used for providing the air required in iron blast 
furnaces, considerable saving should be efiected in this way, 
because the gas which escapes from the top of the furnace is 
a waste proc^ct and costs nothing to produce. 

The general action of a blowing engine may be illustrated 
by the sectional view shown on %. 3, which represents the 



Fio. 3.—Section o£ Cylinder of Early Blowing Engine (1S51). 

internal view of one of the blowing cylinders «f the engines 
erected at the Dowlais Ironworks as far back as 1851. Many of 
the details are now obsolete, but the general scheme is the ume 
as in all blowing engines. Here A is air eylinder; in this is a 
piston whose rod is marked R; this Mton is usuaHy made 
air-tight some form of packing fitted into .tiie groove whidt 
runs round its edge. In this particular case the cyfinder is pki^ 
vertical^and its piston .red is actuKtjgd fcomtiie end «f a roriring 
beam. The top and bottom ends are ^sedoy covers and in these 
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are a number ctf openings oxitrolled by valves opening inuwrdE 
so tiiBt air can flow freely in but cannot return. The piston is 
shown moving downwards. Air is now being drawn mto Ibe 
space sdxjve lie ptston through the valves eat the top, and the 
air in the space A below the piston, drawn in during the previous 
up-stroke, is being expelled through the valvesi' into the dUschargc 
chamber B, thence passing to lie outlet pipe 0 . The action 
is reversed on the up-stroke. Thus it will be seen tliat air is being 
delivered both during the up-stroke and the down-stroke, and 
therefore flows almost continuously to the furnaces. There must, 
however, be momentary pauses at the ends of the strokes when 
tl»e direction of movement is changed, and as the piston, though 
worked from an evenly rotating crank shaft, moves more quicldy 
at the middle and slows down to no speed at the ends of its 
travel, there must be a considerable variation in the speed of 



Fig. 4.—Vertical Section of Lackenby Blowing Engines (1871). 


delivery of the air. The air is therefore led from 0 into a large 
storage chamber or reservoir, whence it is again taken to the 
furnace; if this reservoir is made sufliciently large the elasticity 
of the air in it will serve to compensate for the irr^larities, and 
a nearly uniform stream of air will flow from it. The valves 
used in this case and in most of the older Wowing engines consist 
of rectangular met^ plates hinged at one of the longer edges ; 
these plates are fat;ed with leati*r or indianibber so as to allow 
them to come to rest quietly nod without clatter and at fbe same 
time to make them air-tig^. It will be seen that some of these 
vatves -hang veiticaUy and others he flat on the bottom of the 
cover. The Dowiais (finder is very l^e, having a diameter 
of IS ft and ajaston stroke of is ft., giving a discharge of 44iooo 
cub. ft. of air permimtte, at a pressure of 4I lb to the square inch. 

A hter aeasMetf Wowing ei^ne, buite m 1871 tor the Lacken)^ 
iron-works, ludtfltsbraugh, is shown in section in fig. 4, and 
is of a type which is stall riK most common, especially in the 
north of England. Here A, the high-pressure steam cyHndw, 


»id C, the low-pressure «ne, are placed in tandem with the air 
cylinders B, B, whose pistons they actuate. In these blowing 
cylinders the inlet valves in the bottom are circular disk valves 
of leather, eighteen in number; the inlet valves T on the tq> of 
the cylinder are arranged in tea rectangular boxes, having 
opeiungs in their vertical sides, inside wiwh are hung leather 
flop valves. The outlet viUves 0 aw ten in number at each and 
of the cylinders, and are hung against flat gratings which are 
arranged round the circumference. The blast is cfelivered into 
a wrought iron casing M which surrounds the cylinder^ The 
combined area of the inlet valves is 860 sq. in.^ or OM-sixth the 
area of the piston. The speed is twenty-four revtiutions per 
minute and the air delivered at this speed is iSy07a cubic ft. per 
minute, the horse-power in the air cylinders bMng 458. The 
■drculaling pump K, ah pump F, and feed pumps G, G, are 
worked off the cross-head on the low-pressure side. 

A more modern form of blowing engine erected at the Dowiais 
works about the end of the 19th century, may be taken ns 
typical W the present design of vertical blowing engine in -use 
in Groat Britain. The two air cylinders are placed below and in 
tandem with the steam cylinders as in the last case. The piston 
rods also terminate in connecting rods working on to tlic crank 
shaft. The air cylinders arc each 88 in. in diameter, and the 
high and low pressure cylinders of the compound steam engine 
are 30 in. and 64 in. rcs[iectively, while the common stroke of all 
four is 60 in. The pressure of the air delivered varies from 4^ 
to 10 lb per sq. in. and the quantity per minute is *5,000 cub. ft. 
Each engine develops about i*oo horae-power. it is to be 
noted that flap valves such as those used in the 1851 Dowiais 
engine have in most cases given place to a larger number of 
circular steel disk valves, held to their seats by springs. 

In a large blowing engine built in 1905 by Messrs Davy Bros, 
of Sheffield for the North-Eastern Steel Company at Middles¬ 
brough (see Enginfering, January 6, 1905) the same arrangement 
was adopted as in that just described. Tbe two air cylinders are 
each 90 in. diameter and have a stroke of 7* in. The capadty of 
this engine is 52,000 cub. ft. of air per minute, delivered at a 
pressure of from i*i to 15 tb per sq. in. when running at a speed 
of rinrty-three revdutions per minute. The air valves consist 
of a large number of steel disks resting on circular seatings and 
held down by springs, which for the delivery valves are so 
adjusted in strength that they lift and release the air when the 
desired working pressure has been reached. It is wtBlhy of note 
that in this engine no attempt is made to maike the air pistons 
air-tight in the usual way by having packing rings set in grooves 
round the edge, but the piston is made deeper than usual and 
turned so as to lie a very good 
fit in the cylinder and one or 
two small grooves arc cut 
round the edge to hold the 
lubricant. 

To illustrate a blowing 
engine driven by a gas et^ine 
supplied with blast furnace 
gas, fig. 5 gives a diagmm- 
matic view of the blowing 
cylinder of an engine bhijt 
by Messrs Richardsons, 

Westgarth & Co. of Mid¬ 
dlesbrough about 1905. 

The gas cylinder is not 

shown. It. will be seen pio, s—Richardsons,Westgarth 
that the air cylinder is 4^ Co Blowing Engina. 
horizontal, and it is arranged 

to work in tandem with the gas motor cylinder. The chief 
point of interest is to be found in the arrangement of the 
details of the air cylinder. Its diameter is 8Si in. and the 
iCTgth of piston stroke 55 in. As to the anan^ement of the 
valves, if the piston be moving in the Erection dhdwn, on 
the left side of thn piston at A air is being discharged, and 
fi^cnvs the course indicated by the«ajrows, so as first to pMM 
into the annular chamber which forms a eoMtinuation of the 
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space A, and thence, through the spring-controlled steel disk 
valves v', into the discharge chamber C, which ultimately leads 
to the blast pipe. It will be seen that the valves v on the other 
side of the annular chamber arc closed. At the same time a 
partial vacuum is being formed in the space B, to be filled by 
the inflow of air through the valves v which are now open, the 
corresponding discharge valves v being closed. These valves 
on the inside and outside of the annular spaces referred to are 
arranged so as to form a circle round the ends of the barrel of the 
cylinder. The free air, instead of being drawn into the valves v 
direct from the air of the engine house, is taken from an enclosed 
annular chamber K, which may be in communication with the 
clean, cool air outside. It will'be seen that the piston is made 
deep so as to allow for a long bearing surface in the cylinder. 
Two metal packing rings are provided to render the piston air¬ 
tight. The horse-power of this engine, which is designed on the 
Cockerell system, is 750. _ _ 

Air valves of other types than those which have been mentioned 
liave been tried, such as sliding grid valves, rotatory slide valves 
and piston valves, but it has been found that either flap or disk 
lift valves are more satisfactor)' fof air on account of the grit 
which is liable to gel between slide valves and their sealings. 
In some of the blowing engines made by Messrs Fraser & 
Chalmers (see Engineer, June 15,1906), sheets of flexible bronze 
act as flap valves both for admission and delivery, the part 
which actually closes the opening being thickened for strength. 

The pressure of the air supplied by blowing engines depends 
upon the purposes for which it is to be used. In charcoal 
furnaces the pressure is very loV, being less than i lb per sq. in. ; 
for blast furnaces using coal an average value of 4 tb is common ; 
for American blast furnaces using coke or anthracite cod the 
pressure is as high as 10 lb ; while for the air required in the 
Bessemer process of steel-making pressures up to 25 or 30 Ib 
per sq. in. are not uncommon. According to British practice 
one large blowing engine is used to supply several blast furnaces, 
while in America a number of smaller ones are used, one for each 
furnace. 

Rotary blowers occupy a position midway between blowing 
engines and fan blowers, being used for purposes requiring the 
delivery of large volumes of air at pressures lower than those of 
blowing engines, but higher than those of fan blowers. The 
blowing engine draws in, compresses and delivers its air by the 
direct actiwi of air-tight pistons; the same effect is aimed at in a 

rotary blower with 


I 



Fig. 6 .—Thwaitos’ Improved Hoots' Blower. 


the difference that 
the piston revolves 
instead of moving up 
and down a cylinder. 
Two of the best- 
known machines of 
this kind are Roots’ 
and Baker’s, both 
American devices. 
The mode of action 
of Roots’ blower, 
as made by Messrs 
Thwaites Bros, of 
Bradford, will be 
clear from the sec¬ 
tion shown on fig. 6. 
The moving parts 
work in a closed 
casing B, which con¬ 
sists of half-cylin¬ 
drical curved plates 
placed a little more 


than their own radius apart, the ends being enclosed by two 
plates. Within the casing, and barely touching the curved 
part of the easily, and each other, revolve two parts C, D, 
caUed “ revolvers," the speed of rotation of which is the 
same, but the direction opposite. They are compelled to keep 
their proper relative positions by a pair of equal spur wheels 


fixed on the ends of the shafts on which they run. The free air 
enters the casing through a wire saeen at A and passes into the 
space E. 

As the space E increases in volume owing to the movement 
of the revolvers, air is drawn in; it is then imprisoned between 
D and the casing, as shown at G, and is carried round until it is 
free to enter F, from which it is in turn expelled by the lessening 
of this space as the lower ends of the revolvers come together. 
In this way a series of volumes of air is drawn in through A, to be 
afterwards expelled from H in an almost perfectly continuous 
stream, this result being brought about by the relative variation 
in volume of the spaces E, F and G. In their most improved 
form the revolvers are made hollow, of cast iron, and accurately 
machined to a form such that they always keep dose to one 
another and to the end casing without actually touching, there 
being never more space for the escape of air than .,'i,nd of an 
inch. Machines after this design are made from the smallest size, 
delivering 25 cub. ft, to the largest, with a capacity of 25,000 
cub. ft per minute working up to a pressure of j lb per sq. in. 
It is not found economical to attempt to work at higher pressures, 
as the leakage between the revolvers and the easing becomes too 
great; where a higher pressure is desired two or more blowers 
can be worked in series, the air being raised in pressure by steps. 
A blower using 1 H.P. will deliver 350 cub. ft of air per minute 
and one using 2J H.P. will deliver 800 cub. ft, at a pressure 
suitable for smiths’ fires. At the higher pressure required for 
cupola work—somewhere about J lb per sq. in.—6J H.P. will 
deliver J300, and 123 H.P. 25,000 cub. ft. per minute. _ In the 
Baker blower three revolvers are used—a large one which acts 
us the rotating piston and two smaller ones forming air locks or 
valves. 

Rotary Fans .—Now that power for driving them is so generally 
available, rotary blowing fans have for many purposes taken 
the place of bellows. They are used for blowing smiths’ fires, for 
supplying the blast for iron-melting cupolas and furnaces and the 
forced draught for boiler fires, and for any other purpo.se requiring 
a strong blast of air. Their construction will be clear from the 
two views (figs. 7 and 8) of the form made by Messrs Gunther of 
Oldham, Lancashire. The fan consists of a circular casing A 
having the general appearance of a snail shell. Within th.is 
casing, revolves a series of vanes B—in this case five- curved as 
shown, and attached together so as to form a wheel whose centre 
is a boss or hub. This boss is fixed to a shaft or spindle which 
revolves in bearings supported on brackets outside the casing. 
As the shaft is rotated, tlie vanes B are compelled to revolve in 
the direction indicated by the arrow on fig. 7, and their rotation 
causes the air wiriiin the casing to rotate also. Thus a centri¬ 
fugal action is set iip by which there is a diminution of pressure 
at the centre of the fan and an increase against the outer casing. 
In consequence air is sucked in, as shown by the arrows on fig. 8, 
through the openings C, C, at the centre of the casing around the 
spindle. At tlic same time the air which has been forced towards 
the outside of the casing and given a rotary motion is expelled 
from the opening at D (fig. 8). All blowing fans work on the 
same principle, though differences in detail are adopted by 
different makers to meet the variety of conditions under which 
they are to be used. Where the fan is to be employed for pro¬ 
ducing a delivery or blast of air tlie opening D is connected to an 
air pipe which serves to transmit tlie current of air, and C is left 
open to the atmosphere; when, however, the main object is 
suction, as in the case where the fan is used for ventilation, the 
aperture C is connected through a suction pipe with the space to 
be exhausted, D being usually left open. Gunther fiuis range 
in size from those which have a diameter of fan disk of 8 in. and 
make 5500 revolutions per minute, to those which have a dia¬ 
meter of 50 in. and run at from 950 to tsoo revolutions per 
minute. For exhausting the fans are run less quickly than for 
blowing, the speed for a fan of 10 in. diameter tieing 4800 
revolutions for blowing and 3300-4000 for exhausting, while 
the 50-in. fan only runs at 550-700 ■when exhausting. These two 
exhausting fans, remove 400-500 aad is,«oo-i5,ooo cub. ft. of 
air per minute respectively. 
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The useful effect of rotary fans, that is to say the proportion 
of the total power used to drive the fan which is actually utilized 
in producing the current of air, is very low for the smaller sizes, 
but may rise to 30-70 % in sizes above 5 ft. in diameter. It has 
its maximum value for any given fan at a certain definite speed. 
Fans are most suitaWe in cases wlwre it is required to move or 



deliver comparatively large volumes of air at pressures which are 
little above that of the atmosphere. Wiiere the pressure of the 
current produced exceeds a quarter of a pound on the square inch 
the waste of work becomes so great as to preclude their use. The 
fan is not the most economical form of blower, hut it is simple 
and inexpensive, both in first cost and in maintenance. The 
largest fans are used for ventilating purposes, chiefly in mines, 
their diameters rising to 40 or even 50 ft. The useful effect of 
some of these larger fans, as obtained from experiments, is as 



high as 75 %. In the case of the Capell fan, which differs from 
other forms in that it has two scries of blades, inner and outer, 
separated by a curved blank piece between the inner wings, 
dipping into the fan inlet, and the outer wings, very high efficien¬ 
cies have been obtained, being as great as 90 % in some cases. 
Oipell fans’ are used for ventilating mines, buildings, and shipis, 
and for providing induced currents for use in boiler furnaces. 
In the larger fans the casing, instead of having a curved section, 
is more often built of sheet steel and is given a rectangular 
section at right angles to the periphery. The Sirocco blowing 
fan, of Messrs Davidson of Belfast, has a larger number of blades. 


which are relatively narrow as measured radially, but wide 
axially. It can be made much smaller in diameter than fans of 
the older designs for the same output of air-HS |reat advMitage 
for use in ships or in buildings where space is umhed— and its 
useful effect is also said to be superior. (See also Hvdhaulics, 
§ »i3-) 

HtUed or screw blowers, often called " air propellers,” are used 
where relatively large volumes of air have to be moved against 
hardly any perceptible difference in pressure, chiefly for purposes 
of ventilation and drying. Most often the propeller is used to 
move air -from one room or chamber to anotiter adjoining, and 
is placed in a light circular iron frame which is fixed in a hole in 
the wall through which riio air is to be passed. TTie propeller 
itself consists of a series of vanes or wings arranged helicalfy on a 
levolvii^ shaft which is fixed in the cenUe of the opening. The 
centre line of the shaft is perpendicular to the i^ane of the opening 
so that when the vanes revolve the air is drawn towards and 
through the opening and is propelled away from it as it passes 
through. The action is similar to that of a steamship screw 
propeller, air taking the place of water. Such blowers are often 
driven by small electric motene working directly on the end of 
the shaft. For moving large volumes of air against little pressure 
and suction they arc very suitable, lieing simpler than fans, 
cheaper both in first cost and maintenance for the same volume 
of air delivered, and less likely to fail or get out of order. To 
obtain the best effect for the power used a certain maximum 
speed of rotation must not be exceeded ; at higher speeds a great 
deal of the power is wasted. For example, a propeller with a 
vane diameter of zj ft. was found to deliver a volume of air 
approximately proportional to the speed up to about 700 revolu¬ 
tions per minute, when 8000 cub. ft per minute were passed 
through the machine; but doubling this speed to 1400 revolutions 
per minute only increased delivery by 1000 cub. ft. to 9000. 
At the lower of these speeds the horse-power absorbed was o-6 
and at the higher one i'6. 

Other Appliances for producing Currents of Air.~-ln its primitive 
form the " trompe ” or water-blowing engine adopted m Savoy, 
Carnioia, and some parts of America, consists of a long vertical 
wooden pipe ternunating at its lower end in an air chest. Water 
is allowed to enter the top of the pipe through a conical plug and, 
falling down in streamlets, carries witli it air which is drawn in 
through sloping holes near the top of the pipe. In this way a 
quantity of air is delivered into the chamber, its pressure depend¬ 
ing on the height through which the water falls. Ibis simple 
arrangement has been developed for use in compressing large 
volumes of air at high pressures to be used for driving compressed 
air machinery. It is chiefly used in America, and provides a 
simple and cheap means of obtaining compressed air where there is 
an abundant natural supply of water falling through a consider¬ 
able height. The pressure obtained in the air vessel is somewhat 
less than half a pound per square irab for every foot of fall. 

Natural sources of water are also used for compressing and 
discharging air by letting the water under its natural pressure 
enter and leave closexi vessels, so alternately discharging and 
drawing in new supplies of air. Here the action is the same as in 
a blowing engine, the water taking the place of the piston. 
This method was first thoroughly developed in connexion with 
the Mt. Cenis tunnel works, and its use has since been extended. 

In the fet blower (fig. 9) a jet of steam is used to induce a 



currmt of air. Into one end of a trumpet-shaped pipe B project* 
a steam {upe A. -This steam pipe terminates in a amall opening, 
say, one-eighth of an inch, through which the steam is allowed |to 
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flair ftcely. The effect is to cause a movement of the air in the 
pipe, with the result that a fresh supply is drawn in through the 
annular opening at C, Q and a continuous stream of air passes 
along the pipe. This is the fom of blower made by Messrs 
Meldrum Bros, of Manchester, and is largely used for ddivering 
air under the lire bars of boiler and other furnaces. In scene 
cases the jets of steam are allowed to enter a boiler furnace above 
the fire, thus inducing a current of air which helps the chimney 
draught and is often used to do away with the production ^ 
smoke; they are also used for producing currents of air for 
purposes other than those of bailer fires, and are very convenient 
where considerable quantities of air arc wanted at very low 
pressures and where the presence of the moisture of the steam 
does not matter. 

Sometimes jets of high-pressure air flowing at great velocities 
are used to induce more slowly moving currents of larger volumes 
of air at low pressures. (W. C. P.) 

BELLOY, DORMONT BB, the name assumed by Pikxsb 
Laurekt Buirette (17*7-1775)) French dramatist, was bom 
at Saint-Flour, in Auvergne, on the 17th of November 17*7. 
He was educated by his uncle, a distinguished advocate in Paris, 
fesr the bar. To escape from a profession he disliked he joined a 
troupe of comedians playing in the courts of the northern 
sovereigns. In 1758 the performance of his Tihris, which had 
already been produced in St Petersburg, was postponed through 
his uncle’s exertions; and when it did appear, a hostile cabal 
procured its failure, and it was not until after his guardian’s 
death that de Belloy returned to Paris with Zeltmre (1762), 
a fantastic drama whii'h met with great success. This was 
followed in 1765 by the patriotic {^y, Lt Siege de Calais. The 
moment was opportune. The humilktiuns undergone by France 
in the Seven Years' War assured a good reception for a play in 
which the devotion of Frenchmen redeemed disaster. The 
popular enthusiasm was unaffected by the judgment of calmer 
critics such as Diderot and Voltaire, who pointed out ffiat the 
glorification of France was not best effected by a picture of 
defeat. De Belloy was admitted to the Academy in 1772. Ilk 
attempt to introduce national subjects into French drama 
deserves honour, but it must be confessed that his resources 
proved unequal to the task. The Siege de Calais was followed by 
Oasian et Baymd (1771), Pedro le cruel (1772) and Gabrielle de 
yergy (1777). None of these attained the success of the earlier 
play, and de Belloy's death, which took place on tlic 5th of March 
1775, is said to have been hastened by disa)>pointment. 

B8LL or IMCHCAIK ROOK, a sandstone reef in the North Sea, 
II m. S.K. of Arbroath, bdonging to Forfarshire, Scotland. It 
meosiures 2000 ft. in length, is under water at high tide, but at 
low tide is exposed for a few feet, the sea for a distance of 100 yds. 
around being then only three fathoms deep. Lying in the fair¬ 
way of vessels making or leaving the Tay and Forth, besides 
ports farther north, it was a constant menace tu navigation. 
In the great gale of 1700 seventy sail, including the “ York,” 
74 guns, were wrecked off the reef, and this disaster compeiied die 
authorities to take steps to protect shipping. Next year Robert 
Stevenson modelled a tower and reported that its erection was 
feasible, but it was only in r8o6 that parliamentary powers were 
obtained, and operations began in August 1807. liiough John 
Rennie had meanwhile been associated with Stevenson as 
consulting engineer, the structure in design and details is wholly 
Stevenson’s work. The tower is 100 ft. high; its diameter at the 
base is 42 ft.,decreasing to 15 ft. at the top. It is solid for 30 ft, 
at which height the doorway is placed. The interior is divided 
into six storeys. After five years the building was finished at a 
cost of £(11,300. Since the lifmting no wrecks have occurred on 
the reef. A bust of Stevenson by Samuel Josqjh (d. 1850) was 
placed in the tower. • 

According to tradition an abbot of Aberbrothock (Arbroath) 
had ordcreda bell—whence the name of U»e rock—-to be fastened 
to the reef in such a way that it should respond to the movements 
of the waves, and thhs ^ways ring out a warning to noriners. 
This signal was wantonfy decoyed by a pirate, whose ship was 
afterwords wrecked at this vety spot, tte rover and bis men 


being drowned. Southey made the incident the subject oi his 
ballad of “ The Inchcape Rock.” 

BELLIfMO (^. BeUumtm), a dty and episcopal see of Venetio, 
Italy, the capital of the province of Bellono, N. ^ Treviso, 
54 m. by rail and 28 m. direct. Pt^. (lyoi) town, 68y8; cora- 
mune, 19,050. It is situated in the valley of the Piave, at its 
confluence with the Ardo, 1285 ft. above sea-level, among the 
lower Venetian Alps. It was a Roman municipium. In the 
, middle ages it went through various vicissitude.?; it fell under 
the dominion of Venice in 1511, and remained Venetian until 
1797. Its buildings present Venetian characteristics; it has 
some good palaces, notably the fine early Lombard Renaissance 
Palazzo dei Rettori, now the seat of the prefecture. The cathe¬ 
dral, erected after 1517 by Tullio Lombardo, was much damaged 
by the earthquake of 1873, which destroyed a considerable 
portion of the town, though the campanile, 217 ft. high, erected 
in i733-;r743, stood firm. Th* fajade was never finished. 
Important remains of prehistoric settlements have been found 
in the vicinity ; cf. G. Gthrurdini in Noiizie degli Scavi, 1883, 27, 
on the necropolis of Caverzano. (T. As.) 

BELMONT, AUGUST (1816-1890), American banker and 
financier, was born at Alzci, Rhenish Prussia, on the 8th of 
December 1816. He entered the banking house of the Roth- 
sehilds at Frankfort at the age of fourteen, acted as their agent 
for a lime at Naples, and in 1837 settled in New York as their 
American representative. He became an American citizen, 
and married a daughter of Commodore Matthew C. Perry, lie 
was the consul-general of Austria at New York from 1844 to 
1850, when he resigned in protest against Austria’s treatment of 
Hungary. In 1853-1855 he was charge d’affaires for the United 
States at the Hague, and from 1855 tu 1858 was the American 
ministeE resident there. In i860 be was a delegate to tlve 
Democratic National Convention at Charleston, South Carolina, 
actively supporting Stephen A. Douglas for the presidential 
nomination, and afterwards joining those who withdrew to the 
convention at Baltimore, Maryland, where he was chosen chair¬ 
man of the National Democratic Committee. He energetically 
supported the Union cause during the Civil War, and exerted a 
strong influence in favour of the North upon the merchants and 
financiers of Kngland and France. He remained at the head of 
the Democratic organization until 1872. He died in New York 
on the 24th of Noi ember 1890. 

His son, Perry Belmont (1851- ), was born in New \'ork 

on the 28th of Dcccmt)® 1851, graduated at Harvard in 1S72 
and at the Columbia Law School in 1876, and practised law in 
New York for five years. lie was a Democratic member of 
■Congress from i88i to 1889, serving in 1885-1887 as clmirman 
of the committee on foreign afiairs. In 1889 he was United 
Slatts miliister to Spain. 

Another son, Accilst Belmont (1853- ), was born in 

New York on the 18th of February 1853 and graduated at 
Harvard in 1875. He sucewded his father as head of the banking 
house and was prominent in railway finance, and in financing 
and building the New York subway. In 1904 he was one of the 
principal supporters of Alton B. Parker for the Democratic 
presiilential nomination, and served as chairman of the finance 
committee of the Democratic National Committee. 

volume entitled Letters, Speeches and Addresses 0/ August 
IMnumt (the elder) was {whlubaa at New York in i8go. 

BELOIT, a city of Rock county, Wisconsin, U.S.A., situated 
on the S. boundary of the state, on Rock river, about 91 ni. N.W. 
of Chicago and about 85 m. S.W. of Milwaukee. Pop. (1890) 
6315; (19C0) 10,436, of whom 1468 were foreign-liorn; (191c), 
15,125. It is served by the Cbicagp & North-Western, 
and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul railways, and by an 
inter-urban dectric railway to Janesville, Wisconsin and Rqck- 
ford, IIlinDis. Beloit is attractively situated on high bluffs on 
botii sides of the rivei. The city is the seat of Beloit College, a 
co-educational, non-sectarian institution, founded under the 
aus]nces of the Congregational and Presbyterian churches in 
1847, having, in 1907-1908, 36 instructors and 430 students. 
It has ckasical, ^ilosophical(i^4)and sd«itific (1^2) courses; 
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women were first ndmitted in 1895. The Greek department of 
the colkge bos supervised since 1895 the public presentation 
neariy ev^ year of an English version of a Greek play. The 
river fumi^s good watei>power, and among the nu^actures 
are wood-working machinery, ploughs, steam pumps, windmilb, 
gas engines, paper-mill ma^inery, cutlery, fiour, ladies’ shoes, 
^clometers and paper; the tottd value of the factory product 
in 1905 was $4485,224, being 60-2 % more than in 1900. Beloit 
was first settled about 1824, and was chartered as a city in 1856. 

BBLOMANCY (from Ur. piKm, a dart, and juamfa, prophecy 
or divination), a form of divination (q.v.) by means of arrows, 
practised by the Babylonians, Scythians and other andent 
peoples. Nebuchadrezzar (Ezek. xxL 21) resorted to this 
practice “ when he stood in the parting of the way ... to use 
divination ; he made his arrows bright.” 

BELON, FIEKRE (1517-1564), French naturalist, was bom 
about 1517 near Le Mans (Sarthe). He studied medicine at 
Paris, where he took the degree of doctor, and then became a 
pupil of the botanist Valerius Cordus (1515-1544) at Wittenberg, 
with whom he travelled in Germany. On his return to France 
he was taken under the patronage of Cardinal de Toomon, who 
fumislied him with means for undertaking an extensive scientific 
journey. Starling in 1546, he travelled through Greece, Asia 
Minor, Egypt, Arabia and Palestine, and returned in 1549. A 
full account of his travels, with illustrations, was publisW in 
1555. Belon, who was h^bly favoured both by Henry II. and 
by Charles IX., was assassinated at Paris one evening in April 
1564, when coming through the Buis de Boulogne. Besides the 
narrative of bis travels he wrote several scientific works of 
considerable value, particularly the Histoire natural des estranges 
pewsoMs (1551), De aquatilibits (1553), and L’Histoire de la nature 
des oyseaux (1555), which entitle him to lie regarded as one of 
the first workers in the science of comparative anatomy. 

BELPER, a market-town in the mid-parliaiiientary divkion 
of Derbyshire, England, on the river Derwent, 7 m. N. of Derby 
on the Midland railway. Pop. of urban district (1901), 10,934. 
The chapel of St John is said to have been founded by Edmund 
Crouchback, second son of Henry UI., about the middle of the 
13th century. There is an Anglican convent of the Sisters of 
St Lawrence, with orphanage and school. For a considerable 
period one of the most flourishing towns in the county, Helper 
owed its prosperity to the establishment of cotton works in 1776 
by Messrs Strutt, the title of Baron Belper (cr. 1856), in the 
Strutt family, being taken from the town. !felper also manu¬ 
factures linen, hosiery, silk and earthenware; and after the 
decline of nail-making, once an important industry, engineering 
works and iron foundries were opened. The Derwent pnwides 
water-power for the cotton-mills. John of Gaunt is said to have 
been a great benefactor to Belper, and the foundations of a 
massive building have been believed to mark the site of his 
residence. A chapel which Ivc founded is incorporated with a 
modern schoolhouse. The scenery in the neighbourhood of 
Belper, especially to the west, is beautiful; but there are 
collieries, lead-mines and quarries in the vicinity of the town. 

Belper (Beaurepaire) until 1846 formed part of the parish of 
Duflield, granted by William I. to Henry de Ferrers, earl of 
Derby. Tliere is no distinct mention of Belper till 1296, when 
the manor was held by Edmund Crouchback, earl of‘Lancaster, 
who is said to have enclosed a park and built a hunting seat, 
to which, from its skuatirai, he gave the name Beaurc^ire. 
Tlie manor thus became parcel of duchy of Lancaster and is 
said to have been the readenee of J ohn of Gaunt. It afterwards 
passed with Duffield to the Jodreu family. In a great storm in 
1545, 40 houses were destroyed, and the place was scourged by 
the plague in 1609. 

Sec C. Waiott, Historical Records of Belper. 

BFIEBBM. THOXA8 (1750-1829), English Unitarian minister, 
was bom at Bedford on the 26th of April 1750. He was educated 
at the d^ntii^ academy at Daventry, where for seven yean 
he acted as asaiatant tutor. After three years spent in a cWge 
at Worcester, he returned as head of the Baiventzy academy, a 
post which he continued to hold till 1789, when, having adopted 
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Unitarian principles, he les^ned. With Jose^ Priestly for 
colleague, he supermtended during ha brief exbtencn a new 
college at Haxdcney, and was, on Priesdy’s departure ra 1794, 
also called to the charge of die Gravel Ph congregadoa. b 
1805 he accepted a call to the Essex Street cb 4 )c 4 where in 
gradually failing health be remained tiB ins death in (829. 
Belshim’s first work of importance, RaUm tf Mr Wilber;fe»eds 
Treatise entitled PraOietl Vieio (1798), was written after his 
conversion to Unitarianism. His most popular work was the 
Evidences of Chrisiwmty ; the most impmtant was his trssislti- 
tion and exposition of the Epistles of St Paul (iSsz), He was 
also the author of a work on philosophy, EUmentsof the PhUosophy 
of the Human Mind (i8ot), which is entire^ bas^ on Hartley's 
psychology. Bekham is one of the most vigorons and aide 
writers of bis church, and the Quarterly Review and Geuilemem's 
Magazine of the early years of the 19th century abound in 
evidences that hk abilities were recognized by his opponenti. 

BEUHAZZAR (6th century b.c.), Babykmao gene^. Undl 
the decipherment of the cun^orm imeripitions, he was kswn 
only from the book of Daniel (v. 2, 11, 1$, 18) and its rrarodnetion 
in Josephus, where be is represented as the son of Nelmcbad- 
rezssar and the last king of Babylon. As his name did not appear 
in the list of the successors of Nebuchadrezzar handed down 
the Greek writers, various suggestions were pmt forward as to 
his identity. Niebuhr identifi^ him with Evil-Uerodach, EwaM 
with Nabonidos, others again with Nei^lissoc. The identifica¬ 
tion with Nabonidos, the last Babylonian king accordiiig to the 
native historian Berossus, goes back to J osephns. The dedpher- 
ment of the cuneiform texts put an end to all such speculations. 
In 1854 Sir H. C. Kawlinson discxivcred the name Bel-sanra- 
uzur—“ O Bel, defend the king ’’—in an inscriptioD belonging 
to the first year of Nabonidos which had been discovered in the 
; ruins of the temple of the Moon-god at Muqayyat or Ur. Here 
Nabonidos calls him his “ first-b^ son,” and prays that “ he 
may not give way to sin,” hut that “ the feir of the great 
divinity ” of the Moon-god may “ dw^ in his heart.” In tie 
contracts and similar documents there are frequent references 
to Belshazzar, who k sometimes entitled simply “ the son of the 
king.” 

He was never king himiielf, nor was he son of Nebuchadrezzar. 
Indeed his father Nabonidos (Nabunaid), the son of Nabu- 
baladsu-iqbi, was not related to the family of Nebuchadrezzar, 
and owed his accession to the throne to a palace revolutton. 
Belshazzar, however, seems to have had more political and 
military energy than his father, whose tastes were antiquarian 
and religious; he took command of the army, living with it in the 
camp near Sippora, and whatever measures of defence were 
organized against the invasion of Cyrus appear to have beem 
due to him. Hence Jewish tradition substituted him for bis 
less-known father, and rightly concluded that his death marked 
the fall of the Babylonian monarchy. We learn from the 
Babylonian Chronicle that from the 7th year of Nabonidos 
(548 B.c.) onwards “ the son of the king ” was with the army in 
Akkad, that is in the close neighboorheod of Sippara. Thk, 
as Dr Th. G. Pinches lias pointed out, doubtless accounts for the 
numerous gifts bestowed by him on the temple of the Sun-jgod 
at Sippara. So late-ortbe sth of Ab in the r7th year of Nabonidos 
—that is to say, about three weeks after tiie forces of Cyrus 
had entered Babytonia and only three months before hk death— 
we find him paying 47 shekels of silver to the temple on behalf 
of hk skter, thk being the amount of “ tithe ” due from her at 
the time. At an earlier period there k frequent mention of hk 
trading transactions, which were carried out through hk house- 
steward or agent. Thus in 545 B.C. he lent 20 manehs of silver 
to a private individual, a Persian by race, on the security of 
the property of the latter, and a year later hk bouse-steward 
negotiated a loon of 16 shekek, taking as security the piudiRe 
of a field of corn. r 

The legends of BeUiazzar’s feast and of the siege and taf^re 
of Babylon fay Cyras whidi have come down to us from the book 
of Daniel and ths Cyro^aedia of Xenophon have beeitjsliown by 
the contemporaneous inscriptions to have been « projectien 
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Imckwudg of the re-conquest of the city by Darius Hystaspis. 
The actual facts were very different. Cyrus had invaded 
Babylonia from two directions, he himself inarching towards the 
confluence of the Tigrii and EWyalch, while Gobryas, the satrap 
of Kurdistan, led another body of troope along the course of the 
Adhem. The portioii of the Babylonian army to which the 
protection of Ae eastern frontier had been entrusted was de¬ 
feated at Opis on the banks of the Nizallat, and the invaders 
poured across the Tigris into Babylonia. On the 14th of Tammuz 
(June), 538 B.C., Naboiiidos fled from Sippa,ra, where he had 
taken his son’s place in the camp, and the city surrendered at 
once to the enemy. Meanwhile Gobryas had been despatched 
to Babylon, which opened its gates to the invader on the i6th 
of the month “ without combat or battle,” and a few days later 
Nabonidoswas diaggedfrom his hiding-place and niade a prisoner. 
According to Berossus he was subsequently appointed governor 
of Karmania by his conqueror. Belshazzar, however, still hejd 
out, and it was probably on this account that Cyrus himself did 
not arrive at Babylon until nearly four months later, on the 
3rd of Marchesvan. On the nth of that month Gobryas wm 
despatched to put an end to the last semblance of resistance in 
the country “ and the son (?) of the king died.” In accordance 
with the conciliatory policy of Cyrus, a general mourning was 
prodaimed on account of his death, and this lasted for six days, 
from the S7th of Adar to the 3rd of Nisan. Unfortunately the 
character representing the word “ son ” is indistinct on the toblet 
which contains the annals of Nabonidos, so that the reading is 
not absolutely certain. The only other reding possible, however, 
is “ and the king died,” and this reading is excluded partly by 
the fact that Nabonidus afterwards became a Persian satrap, 
partly by die silence which would otherwise be maintained by 
the “ Annals ” in regard to the fate of Belshazzar. Considering 
how important Belshazzar was politically, and what a prominent 
place he occupied in the histcay of the period, such a silence 
would be hard to explain. His death subsequently to the 
surrender of Babylon and the capture of Nabonidos, and with it 
the last native effort to resist the invader, would account for the 
position he assumed in later tradition and the substitution of his 
name for that of the actual king. 

See Th, G. Pinches, P.S.B.A.. May 1884; H. Wincklcr. Zeit- 
achri/t fiir Assyriologie, ii. i, 3 (1887); Racords 0/ the Past, new scries, 
i. pp. 22-31 (1888); A. H. &iyce, The Higher Criticism, pp. 497-537 
(1893). (A. H. S.) 

BELT, THOMAS (1832-187B), English geologist and naturalist, 
was bom at Newcastle-on-Tync in 1832, and educated in that 
city. As a youth he became actively interested in natural 
history through the Tyneside Naturalists’ Field Qub. In 1852 
he went to Australia and for about eight years worked at the 
gold-diggings, where he acquired a practical knowledge of ore- 
deposits. In i860 he proceeded to Nova Scotia to take charge 
of some gold-mines, and there met with a serious injury, which 
led to hts return to England. In t86i he issued a serrate work 
entitled Mineral Veins; an Enqttiry into their Origin, founded on 
a Study of the Auriferous Quart*, Veins of Australia, Later onhe was 
engaged for about three years at Dolgelly, another though small 
gold-mining region^ and here he carefully investigated the rock.s 
and fossils of die Lingula Flags, h» observations being published 
in an important and now classic memoir in the Geological Maga- 
sine for 1867. In the following year he was appointed to take 
charge of some mines in Nicaragua, where be piassed four active 
and adventurous years—the results being given in his Naturalist 
in Nicaragua (1874.), a work of high n^rit. In this volume the 
author expressed his views on the former presence of ;^iors in 
that country. In subsequenv papers he dealt ixfldiy and suj;- 
gestively with the phenomena of the Glacial period in Britain 
and in various parts of the worid. After many further expedi¬ 
tions to: Russia, Siberia and Colorado, he died at Denver on the 
zist of September 1878. 

.BELT (a word ootamon to Teutonic languages, the Old Ger. 
fonn being bida, from which the Lot. balieus probably derived), 
a flat strap of leather or other material used as a girdle (9.0.), 
especially the dmelura gUtdii or sword-belt, the chief “ ornament 


of investiture ” of an earl or knight; in machinery, a flexible 
strap passing round from one drum, pulley or wheel to another, 
for the purpose of power-transmission (?.».). The word is applied 
to any broad stripe, to the belts of the planet Jupiter, to the 
armour-belt at the water-line of a warship, or to a tract of 
country, narrow in proportion to its length, with special dis- 
tingui^ing characteristics, such as the earthquake-belt across 
a continent. 

BELTANE, Beltene, Beltine, or Beal-Tene (Scottish 
Gaelic, bealltain), the Celtic name for May-day, on which also was 
held a festival called by the same name, originally common to 
all the Celtic peoples, of which traces still linger in Ireland, the 
Flighknds of Scotland and Brittany. This festival, the most 
important ceremony of which in later centuries was the lighting 
of the bonfires known us “ beltane fires,” is believed to represent 
the Druidical worship of the sun-god. The fuel was piled on a 
hill-top, and at the fire the beltane cake was cooked. Tliis was 
divided into pieces corresponding to the number of those present, 
and one piece was blackened with charcoal. For these pieces 
lots were drawn, and he who had the misfortune to get the black 
bit became cailleack bealline (the beltane carlinc)—a terra of 
great reproach. He was pelted with egg-shells, and afterwards 
for some weeks was spoken of as deaid. In the north-east of 
Scotland beltane fires were still kindled in the latter half of the 
i8th century. There were many superstitions connecting them 
with the belief in witchcraft. According to Cormac, archbishop 
of Cashel about the year 908, who furnishes in his glossary the 
earliest notice of beltane, it was customary to light two fires 
close together, and between these both men and cattle were 
driven, under the belief that health was thereby promoted and 
disease warded off. (See Transactions of the Irish Academy, 
xiv. pp. 100,122,123.) The Highlanders have a proverb, “he is 
between two beltane fires.” The Strathspey Highlanders used 
to make a hoop of rowan wood through which on beltane day 
they drove the slieep and Iamb.s both at dawn and sun.set. 

As to the derivation of the word beltane there is considerable 
obscurity. Following Cormac, it has been usual to regard it as 
representing a combination of the name of the god Bel or Baal 
or Bil with the Celtic teine, fire. And on this etymology theories 
have been erected of the connexion of the Semitic Baal with 
Celtic mythology, and the identification of the beltane fires with 
the worship of this deity. This etymology is now repudiated 
by scientific philologists, and the Neto English Dictionary accepts 
I>r Whitley Stokes’s view that beltane in its Gaelic form can have 
no connexion with teine, fire. Beltane, as the ist of May, was 
in ancient Scotland one of the four quarter days, the others being 
Hallowmas, Candlemas, and Lammas. 

For a full descnption of the beltane celebration in the HlRhlands 
of Scotland during the i8th century, see John Ramsay, Scotland 
and Scotsmen in the tSth Century, from MSS. edited by A. Allardyce 
(1888); and see further J. Robertson in Sinclair’s Statistical Account 
of Scotland, xi. 620 ; Thomas Pennant. Tour in Scotland ; 

W. Gregor, " Notes on Beltane Cakes," Folklore, vi. (1805), p. 2 ; 
and " Notes on tlie Folklore of the North-East of Scotland,” p. 167 
{Folklore Soc, vii. 1881); A. Bertrand. La Religion desGaulois (1897); 
Jamieson, Scottish Dictionary (1808). Cormac’s Glossary h.is been 
edited hv O'Donovan and Stokes (1^2). 

BELUGA (Delphinaplerus leucas), also called the “ white 
whale,” a cetacean of the family Delphinidae, characterized by 
its rounded head and uniformly light colour. A native of the 
Arctic seas, it extends in the western Atlantic as far south as 
the river St Lawrence, which it ascends for a considerable 
distance. In colour it is almost pure white; the maximum 
length is about twelve feet; and the back-fin is rejilaced by a 
low ridge. Examples have been taken on the British emsts; 
and individuals have been kept for some time in captivity in 
America and in London, See Cetacea. 

BELVEDERE, or Beividere (Ital. for “ fair-view ”), an 
architectural structure built in the upper part of a building or 
in any elevated positkm so as to command a* fine view. The 
belvedere assumes various forms,such as an angle turret, a cupola, 
a l(^a or open gallery. The name isjdso applied to the whole 
building, os the Belve^re gallery in the Vatican at Rome. For 
1 Apollo Belvidere see Greek A«T, Ptete II. fig. 53. 
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BEliVIDEBE, a city and tbe county-seat of Boone comity, 
ininois, U.S.A., In the N. part of the state, on the Kishwaulcee 
river, about 78 m. N;W. of Chicago. Pop. (1890) 3867 ; (1900) 
6937 (1018 foreign-bom); (1010) 7J53. It is served by the 
Chicago & North-Western railway, and by an eirtensive inter- 
urban electric system. Among its manufactures are sewing 
machinea, boilers, automobiles, bicycles, roller-skates,' pianos, 
gloves and mittens, corsets, flour and dairy jKoducts, Borden’s 
condensed milk factory being located there. Bdvidere was 
settled in 1836, was incorporated in 1852 and was re-incorporated 
in 1881. 

BELZONI, GIOVANNI BATTISTA (1778-1823), Italian 
explorer of Egyptian antiquities, was bora at Padua in 1778. 
His family was from Rome, and in that dty he spent his youth. 
He intended taking monastic orders, but in 1798 the occupation 
of the city by the French troops drove him from Rome and 
changed his proposed career. He went back to Padua, where 
he studied hydraulics, removed in 1800 to Holland, and in 1803 
went to England, where he married an Englishwoman. He was 
6 ft. 7 in. in hei^t, broad in proportion, and hw wife was of 
equally generous build. They were for some time compelled 
to find subsistence by exhibitions of feats of strength and agility 
at fairs and on die streets of London. Through the kindness 
of Henry Salt, the traveller and antiquarian, who was ever 
afterwards his patron, he was engaged at Astley s amphitheatre, 
and his circumstances soon began to improve. In 1812 he left 
England, and after travelling in Spain and Portugal reached 
Egypt in 1815, where Salt was then British consul-general. I 
Belzoni was desirous of laying before Mehemet Ali a hydraulic 
machine of liis own invention for raising the waters of the Nile. 
Though the experiment with this engine was successful, the 
design was abandoned by the pasha, and Belzoni resolved ^ to 
continue his travels. On the recommendation of the orientalist, 
T. L. Burckhardt, he was sent at Salt’s charges to Thebes, whence 
he removed with great skill the colossal bust of Kameses 11., 
commonly called Young Memnon, which he shipped for Engknd, 
where it is in the British Museum. He also pushed his investiga¬ 
tions into the great temple of Edfu, visited Elephantine and 
Philae, cleared the great temple at Abu Simbel of sand (1817), 
made excavations at Karnak, and opened up the sepulchre of 
Seti I. (“ Belzoni’s Tomb ”). He was the first to penetrate into 
the second pyramid of Giza, and the first European in modem 
times to visit the oasis of Buhana, which he supposed to be that 
of Siwa. He also identified the ruins of Berenice on the Red 
In 1819 he returned to England, and puWishcd in the following 
year an account of his travels and discoveries mtitled Narrattve 
of the Operations and Recent Discoveries within the Pyramids, 
Temples, Tombs and Excavations in Egypt and Nubia, (see. He 
also exhibited during 1820-1821 facsimiles of t^ tomb of Seb I. 
The exhiWtion was held at the Egyptian Hall, Piraadilly, London. 
In 1822 Belzoni showed his modei in Paris. Bi 1823 he set out 
for West Africa, intending to penetrate to Timbuktu. Having 
been refused permission to pass throu^ Morocco, he chose Ae 
Guinea Coast route. He reached Benin, but was seized witt 
dysentery at a village called Gwato, and died there on the 3rd 
of December 1823. In 1829 his widow published his drawmgs 
of the rcqral tombs at Thebes. 

pwM, MSBF (1795-1850), Polish soldier, was bom at Taraow 
in Galicia, and was educated at the military sc^l at Warsaw, 
where he especially distinguished himself in mathematics. 
Toining a Polish artfllery regiment in the French service, he^k 
Dart in the Russian campaign of i8ia, and .subsequent m 
&antly distiiiguMhed himself in fte defence of Danzig 
(Ianuary-Nov«einber 1813) that he won die cross of tee I^on 
rf Hwioar. On retusiiing to Poland he was for a time m the 
Russian service, butioit his post, and his liberty as well for some 
time, for his outspokenness. In 1825 he migrat^ to Leml^, 
where he taaight ihe physical »Mnc^ 
treatise on the ittam-engme, when toe ^hrfi War of Ind^end- 

enoe summoned him bade to Warnw in Novemfe 18^ It was 

his slal as •« artillety officer which won for toe Pohto 
gkryaedki *• hatde of Igany (Marto 8, 1831), and he datm- 


gukhed himself at the oidecisive bottle of Ostrdtohki ^lay t6). 

He took part in the desperate defence of Warsaw against Prince 
Paskievich (September 6-7, lAst)* "rhen Bern escaped to Pans, 
where he supported himself by traching matoemOtics. In 1*33 
he went to Portugal to assist the liberal Dorn Pedro agaiiwt toe 
reactionary Dom Miguel, but abandoned the idea when it was 
found that a Polish legion ooifld not be formed. A widw field fw 
his activity presented itself in 1848. First he attempted to hold 
Vienna against the imperial troops, and, ^ter the capitularion, 
hastened to Pressburg to offer his services to Kossuth, first 
defending himself, in a long memorial, from the .accusations 
of treachery to the Palish cause and of aristocratic tendeimies 
which the more fanatical section of the Polish emigrant Radicals 
repeat^ly brought against him. He was ontrusted with toe 
defence of Transylvaraa at the end of 1848, and in 1849, as toe 
general of the Szekleis (y.v.), he performed miracles with hk little 
array, notably at the bridge of Piski (February 9), where, after 
fighting dl day, he drove back an immense lorct of pursuOT. 
After recovering Transylvania he was sent to drive the Austrian 
general Puchner out of the Banat of TemesvAr. Bern defeat^ 
'him at Orsovn (May 16), but toe Russian invasion recalled to 
to Transylvania, from the 12th to 22nd of July he was fighting 
cuntinudly, but finally, on the 31st of July, his army Was 
annihilated by overwhelming numbers near SegesvAr (Schiiss- 
butg), Bern only escaping by feigning death. Yet he fought m 
fresh action at Gross-Scheueren on the fito of August, and 
contrived to bring ofi the fra^ents of hk host to TeroesvAr, to 
aid the hardly-pressed DemWnski. Bern was in command and 
was seriously woimded in the last pitched faattie of toe war, 
fought there on the 9th of August. On the collapse irf the 
rebellion he fled to Turkey, adopted Mahommedanism, and 
under the name of Murad Pasha served as governor of Al3)po, 
at which place, at toe risk of his life, he saved toe Christian 
population from being massacred by the Moslems. Here he 
died on the i6th of September 1850. The tiny, withered, sickly 
body of Bern was animated bjr an heroic temper. Few men ha^ 
been so courageous, and bk influence, was magnetic. Even the 
rough Szeklers, though they did not understand the language 
of their “ little father,” regarded him with superstitious reverence. 
A statue to hk honour has been erected at Marte-VAtoihely, 
but he lives still more mduringly in the immortal venes of the 
patriot poet Sandor Petilfi, who fell in the fatal action of the 31^ 
of July at SegesvAr. As a soldier Bern was remarkable for hk 
excellent handling of artillery and the rapidity of hk muehes. 

See Johann Czeti, Mtmoiren itberSems Feldmg (Itoitorg, 1830) ; 
K&lmAn Dcresfinyi, Genetal Bern's Winter Campaign Me Trmw^vmm, 
iSeS-iSeg (Hung.), (Budapest. i8g(>). (R- N. B.) 

Biciiia (Gr. )8%ai,), in ecclesiastii^ architecture, the semi¬ 
circular recess or exedca, in the basilica, where judges sat, 
and where in idter tirnes the alUir was placed. It ^weiwly is 
roofed with a half dome. The seats, 6p6vot, of the pnrata 
against the wall, looking into the body of the church, that of toe 
bishop lieing in the centre. The bema is generally ascended by 
steps, and railed ofi. In Gteece toe bettia waathe gendffl name 
of any raised platform. Thus the word was sgiph^ to the 
tribunal from which orators addressed assemWios of toe citizens 
at Athens. TTmt fe the Pnyx, where toe Ecofesia often met, 
was a stfMtie platfoiro from to tQ it ft. in height. Again in^he 
Athenian law court counsel addressed the court from such a 
r^tform: it is not known whether each had a sejrarate bema 
or whether there was only one to which each couto (r md toe 
witnesses) in turn ascend^ (cf. W. Wyse in hk edition of Isaeui, 
p. 440). Another bema was the jilatform on which stood toe 
urns for the reception of the bronze disks (frypoi) by means of 
whk* at the end of toe 4* century the jui^ recorded toeir 

decisions. v 

BEHBBRG, HERMAN (1861- ), Fiwaih musical thmposer, 
was bom of French parents at Buenos Airei, and Studied at th* 
Paris Conservatoire, under Massenet, whose influence, that 
of Gounod, kstro^ysanrked in hk'inusie. As a compeieT he is 
known Iqr numerous swigs and pieces foe tke piano, at weU as by 
hk cantata la Aforii«/»aiiwd'.dra(i886>,oaiiticepeta£e Btdm 
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it Sutan (j 88®) and grand opera Elaine (produced at Covent 
Garden in 189a). Among hu aongs the dramatic recitative 
BaUade du Diutpiri is well known. 

BBMBOi PIETRO (1470-1547), Italian cardinal and scholar, 
waa born at Venice on the aoth of May 1470. While still a boy he 
accompanied his father to Florence, and there acquired a love for 
that Tuscan form of speech which he afterwards cultivated in 
preference to the dialect of his native city. Having completed 
his studies, which included two years’ devotion to Greek under 
Lascaris at Messina, he chose the ecclesiastical profession. After 
a considerable time spent in various cities and courts of Italy, 
where his learning already made him welcome, he accompanied 
GiuKo de’ Medici to RomS, where he was soon after appointed 
secretary to Leo X. On the pontiff's death he retired, with 
impaired health, 10 Padua, and there lived for a number of years 
engaged in literary labours and amusements. In r 529 he accepted 
the office of historiographer to his native city, and shortly 
afterwards was appointed librarian of St Mark’s. The offer of a 
cardinal’s hat by Pope Paul III. took him in 1539 again to Rome, 
where he renounced the study of classical literature and devoted 
himself to theology and classical history, receiving before long 
the reward of his conversion in the shape of the bishoprics of 
Gubbio and Bergamo. He died on the i8th of January 1547. 
Bembo, as a writer, is the beau ideal of a purist. The exact 
imitation of the style of the genuine classics was the highest 
perfection at which he aimed. 'This at once prevented the graces 
of spontaneity and secured the beauties of artistic elaboration. 
One cannot fail to be struck with the Ciceronian cadence that 
guides the movement even of his Italian writings. 

His works (collected edition. Venice, 1720) include a History of 
Venice (1351) from’ 1487 to 1JI3, dialogues, poems, and what we 
would now cEiU essays. Perhaps the most famous are a little treatise 
on Italian prose, and a diafogue entitled Gli Asolani, in which 
Platonic affection is explained and recommended in a rather long- 
winded fashion, to the amusement of the reader who remembers the 
reiations of the beautiful Morosina with the author. The edition of 
Petrarch's llatian Poems, published l>y Aldus in ijoff, and the 
Terterimt, which issued from tlic same press in 1502, were edited 
by Bembo. who was on intimate terms with the great typographer. 
Sm Opere de F. Bembo (Venice. 1729): Casa, Vila di Bembo, in 
and vol. of his works. 

BEMBRIDGE BEDS, in geology, strata forming part of the 
ffuvio>marinc series of deposits of Oiigocene age, in the Isle of 
Wight and Hampshire, England. They lie between the Ham- 
stead beds above and the Osborne bed.s below. The Bembridge 
ntarls, freshwater, estuarine and marine clays and marls (70-120 
ft.) rest upon the Bembridge limestone, a freshwater pool deposit 
(15-25 ft,), with large land snails (Amphidromus and Helices), 
freshwater snails (Planorbis, Limnaea), and the fruits of Chora. 
Hie marls contain, besides the freshwater Limnaea and Vnin, 
such forms as Meretrix, Ostrea and Melanopsis. A thin calcareous 
sandy layer in this division has yielded the remains of many 
insects and fossil leaves. 

See " Oipology of tho Isio of Wight,” Mem. Geol. Survey, 2nd cd. 
l88g. 

BBMIS. EDWARD WEMTBR (x86o- ), American econo¬ 

mist, was born at Springfield, Massachusetts, on the 7th of 
April i860. He was educated at Amherst and Johns Hopkins 
University. He held the professorship of history and political 
economy in Vanderbilt University from *889 to 1892, was 
assistant professor of political economy in the university of 
Chicago from 189s to 1895, and assistant .statistician to the 
Itbnois bureau of labour statistics, 1896. He subsequently be¬ 
came Boperintendent of the aeveiamd water works. He wrote 
much.on municipal goveminent and kindred topics, his more 
important works being Hiswry of Co-operation ih the United 
SUdes (1888) 1 Muniei^ Ownership oj das in die U. S. (1891); 
Munifipal Monopolies (1899). 

BEMOMT, ,CHARLES (184S- ), FVench sdroMr, was bom 

ait Paris <m the t6th of November 1848. In 1884 he graduated 
with two theses, Simm de MarUfart and La Condamnatien de 
JraniSamsterre (Revue' ktslorique, s886). His Les Charles des 
liberlh. anglaises (189a) has an introduction upon the lustory of 
Magna .Ca^, &c., and his Hiitary of Europe from jgsta rrTO, in 


collsdroration with E. Monod, was tmnslated into .EegiSifa. He 
was also responsible for the continuation of tire Gascon Ridts, 
the publication of which had been begun by Francisque Michel 
in 1885 (supplement to vo’. i., 1896 ; vol. ii., for the years 
1273-1290, J900 ; vol. iii., for the years 1290-1307,1906). He 
received the honorary degree of Litt. Doc, at Oxford in 1909. 

BEN (from Old Eng. bennan, within), in the Scottish phrase “a 
but and a ben,” the inner room of a house in which there is only 
one outer door, so that the entrance to the inner room is through 
the outer, the but (Old Er^. bulan, without). Hence “ a but and 
a ben ” meant originally a living room and sleeping room, and so 
a dwelling or a cottage. 

BENARES, the Holy City of the Hindus, which gives its name 
to a district and division in the United Provinces of India. It 
is one of the most ancient cities in the wrarld. The derivation of 
its ancient name ’Varanasi is not known, nor is that of its alter¬ 
native name Kasi, which is still in common use among Hindus, 
and is popularly explained to mean " bright.” The original site 
of the city is supposed to have been at ^math, 3! m, north of 
the present city, where ruins of brick and stone buildirgs, with 
three lofty sfu^iu still standing, cover an area about half a mile 
long by a (quarter broad. Sakya Muni, the Buddha, came here 
from Gaya m the 6th century b.c. (from which time some of the 
remains may dale), in order to establish his religion, which shows 
that the place was even then a great centre. Hsiian Tsang, the 
celebreted Chinese pilgrim, visited Benares in the 7th century a.d. 
and described it as containing 30 Buddhist monasteries, with 
about 3000 monks, and about 100 temples of Hindu gods. 
Hinduism has now supplanted Buddhism, and the Brahman fills 
the place of the monk. The modem temples number upwards 
of 1500. Even after the lapse of so great a time the city is still 
in its glory, and as seen from the river it presents a scene of great 
picturesqueness and grandeur. I'he Ganges here forms a fine 
sweep of about 4 m. in length, tlie city being situated on the 
outside of the airve, on the northern bank of the river, which is 
higher than the other. Being thus elevated, and extending 
along the river for some 4 m., the city forms a magnificent 
panorama of buildings in many varieties of oriental architecture. 
The minarets of the mosque of Aurangzeb rise above all. The 
bank of the river is entirely lined with stone, and there are many 
very fine ghats or landing-places built by pious devotees, and 
higMy ornamented. These are generally crowded with bathers 
and worshippers, who come to wash away their sins in the sacred 
river Ganges. Near the Manikamika ghat is the well held to 
have been dug by Vishnu and filled with his sweat; great 
numbers of pilgrims bathe in its venerated water, Shrines and 
temples line the bank of the river. But in spite of its fine 
appearance from the river, the architecfajre of Benares is not 
distir^uished, nor are its buildings of high antiquity. Among 
the most conspicuous of these are the mosque of Aurangzeb, 
built as an intentional insult in the middle of the Hindu quarter ; 
the Bisheshwar or Golden Temple, important less through 
architectural beauty than through its rank as the holiest spot 
in the holy city ; and the Durga temple, which, like most of the 
other principal temples, is a Mahratta building of the 17th 
century. The temples are mostly small and are placed in the 
angles of the streets, under the shadow of the lofty hotuses. 
Their forms are not ungraceful, and many of them arc covered 
over with beautiful and elaborate carvings of flowers, animals 
and palm branches. Tlie observatory of Raja Jai Singh is a 
notable butlding of the year 1693. 'Hie internal streets of the 
town are so winding and narrow that there is not room for a 
carriage to pass, and it is difficult to penetrate them even on 
horseWk. The level Of the roadway is considerably lower than 
the ground-floors of the houses, which have generally arched 
rooms in front, with little shqis bMrind them ; and above these 
they are richly embellished with verandahs, gallmes, projecting 
orid windows, and very broad overhanging eaves supported by 
carved bmdeets. 'The houses are built of chanar stone, and are 
lofty, none being less than two storeys high, most’of them three, 
and several of five or six storeys,' Tbo Hindus are fond of paint¬ 
ing the nutside of their honset ade^ ihd colour, and of covering 
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the most conspicuous parts with pictures of flowers, men, women, 
bulls, elephants and gods and goddesses in all the many forms 
known in Hindu mythology. 

Benares is bounded by a road which, though 50 m. in circuit, 
is never distant from the dty more than five kos (7i m.); hence 
its name, Panch-kos road. All who die within this boundary, 
be they Brahman or low caste, Moslem or Christian, are sure of 
■admittance into Siva’s heaven. To tread tte Panch-kos road is 
one of the great ambitions of a Hindu’s life. Even if he be an 
inhabitant of the sacred city he must traverse it once in the 
y^ to free himself from ^e impurities and sins contracted 
within the holy precincts. Thousands from all parts of India 
make the pilgrimage eveiy year. Benares, having from time 
immemorial been a holy dty, contains a vast number of Brah¬ 
mans, who either subsist by charitable contributions, or are 
su^rted by endowments in the numerous religious institutions 
of the city. Hindu religious mendicants, with every conceivable 
bodily ddormity, line the principal streets on both sides. Some 
have thdr legs or arms distorted by long continuance in one 
position; o^rs have kept their hands denched until the finger 
nails have pierced entirely through their hands. But besides an 
immense resort to Benares of poor pilgrims from every part of 
India, as well as from Tibet and Burma, numbers of rich Hindus 
in the dedine of life go there for religious salvation. These 
devotees lavish large sums in indiscriminate charity, and it is 
the hope of sharing in such pious distributions that brings 
together the concourse of religious mendicants from all quarters 
of the country. 

The dty of Benares had a population in 1901 of 209,,■531. 
The European quarter lies to the west of the native town, on both 
sides of the river Bama. Here is the cantonment of Sikraul, no 
longer of much military importance, and the suburb of Sigra, 
the seat of the chief missionary institutions. The prindpal 
modem buildings are the Mint, the Prince of Wales’ hospital 
(commemorating the -visit of King Edward VII. to the dfy in 
1876) and the town hall. The Benares college, including a first- 
grade and a Sanskrit college, was opened in 1791, but its fine 
buildings date from 1852. 'fhe Centra Hindu Gtllege was opened 
in 1898. Benares conducts a flourishing trade by rail and river 
with the surrounding country. It is the junction between the 
Oudh & Rohilkhand and East I^ian railways, the Ganges being 
crossed by a steel girder bridge of seven spans, each 350 ft. long. 
The chief manufactures are silk brocades, gold and silver thread, 
gold filigree work, German-silver work, embossed brass vessels 
and lacquered toys; but the brasswork for which Benares used 
to be famous has greatly degenerated. 

The Hindu kingdom of Benares is said to have been founded 
by one Kas Raja about 1200 b.c. Subsequently it became part 
of the kingdom of Kanauj, which in a.d. 1193 was conquered by 
Mahomm^ of Ghor. On the downfall of the Pathan dynasty 
of Delhi, about a.d. 1599, it was incorporated with the Mogul 
empire. On the dismemberment of the Delhi empire, it was 
seized by Safdar Jang, the nawab wazir of Oudh, by whose 
grandson it was ceded to the East India Company by the treaty 
of 1775. The subsequent history of Benares contains two 
important events, the rebellion of Chait Singh in 1781, occa¬ 
sioned by the demands of Warren Hastings for money>nd troops 
to carry on the Mahratta War, and the Mutiny.of 1837, when the 
energy and coolness of the European officials, chiefly of General 
Neill, carried the district successfully through the storm. 

■Ihe District of Benares extends over both sides of the 
Ganges and has an area of 1008 sq. m. The surface of the 
country is remarkably level, with numerous deep ravines in the 
calcareous conglomerate. The soil is a clayey or a sandy loam, 
and veiy feitfle except in the Usu tracts, where there is a saline 
efilorescenoe. The: principal rivers are the Ganges, Karamnasa, 
Gumti aad Bama. ■ The principal crops are barley, rice, wbwt, 
other food-gpuns, pulse, sugar-cane and opium. The main line 
of tlw EMt Indian liidway runs through t^ southern portion of 
Ike district, with a branch to Benares ci^; the Oudh & 
Rohilkhand eailway.riiroudh the northern porrion, starting from 
the dty; sad a branch of the Bengal & North-Western railway 


also terminates at Benares. The dimate of Benares is cod in 
winter but very warm in the hot season. The populatkm in 
1901 was 882,o&t, showing a decrease of 4 % in the decade due 
to the efiects of famine. 

The Division of Benares has an area of 10,431 sq. m., and 
comprises the districts of Benares, Mirzapor, Jaunpur, Ghazipur 
and BalUa. In 1901 the population was 5,089,020, showing a 
decrease of 6 % in the decade. 

See E. B. Havell, Denares (1906); M. A. Sherring, TAs Saend 
City of Ihe Hindus (186B). 

BEKBOW, JOHN (1653-1702), English admiral, the son of a 
tanner in Shrewsbury, was born in 1653. He went to sea when 
very young, and served in the na-vy as master’s mate and master, 
from 1678 to 1681. Wlien trading to the Mediterranean in 1686 in 
a ship of his own he beat off a ^li pirate. On the accession of 
William 111 . he re-entered the navy as a lieutenant and was 
rapidly promoted. It is probable that he enjoyed the protection 
of Arthur Herbert, earl of Torrington, under whom he had 
already served in the Mediterranean. After taking part in the 
bombardment of St Molo (1^3), and superintending the blockade 
of Dunkirk (1696), he sailed in 1698 for the West Indies, where he 
compelled the Spaniards to restore two vessels belonging to the 
Scottish colonists at Darien fsee Paterson, William) which they 
had seized. On his return ne was appointed vice-admiral, and 
was frequently consulted by the king. In 1701 lie was sent again 
to the West Indies as commander-in-chief. On the 19th of 
August 1702, when cruising with a squadron of seven ships, he 
sighted, and chased, four French vessels commanded by M. du 
Casse near Santa Marta. The engagement is the most disgraceful 
episode in English naval history. Benbow’s captains were 
mutinous, and he was left unsupported in his flagship the 
“ Breda,” His right leg was shattered by a chain-shot, c^pite 
which he remained on the quarter-deck till morning, -when the 
flagrmt disobedience of the captains under him, and the disabled 
condition of his ship, forced him reluctantly to abandon the chose. 
After his fetum to Jamaica, where his subordinates were tried by 
court-martial, he died of Us wounds on the 4th of November 
1702. A great deal of legendary matter has collected round his 
name, and his life is really obscure. 

See Yonge’s Hist, of Ihe Brilish Navy, vol. i.; Campbell's Briliih 
Admirals, vol. iii.; also Owun and Blakeway's Hislary of Shreasbury. 

BENCIE^JONES, HENRY (1814-1873), English physician and 
chemist, was bom at llionngton Hall, Suffolk, in 1814, 
son of an officer in the dragoon guards. He was educat^ at 
Harrow and Trinity College, Cambridge. Subsequently he studied 
medicine at St George’s hospital, and chemistry at University 
College, London. In 1841 he went to Giessen in Germany to work 
at chemistry with Liebig. Besides becoming a fellow, and after¬ 
wards senior censor, of the Royal College of Physicians, and a 
fellow of the Royal Society, he held the post of secretary to the 
Royal Institution for many years. In 1846 he was elected 
physician to St George’s hospital. He died in London on the 
20th of April 1873. Dr Bence-Jones was a recognized authori^ 
on diseases of the stomach and kidneys. He wrote, in addition 
to several scientific books and a number of papers ki Scientific 
periodicals, The Life and Letters of Faraday {iSfo). 

BENCH (aniO.E; andKng. form of a word common to Teutonic 
languages, cf. Ger. Bank, Dan. baenk and the Eng. donbiet 
” bank ”), a long narrow wooden seat for several persons, with or 
without a back. While the chair was yet a seat of state or dignity 
the bench was ordinarily used by the commonalty. It is Still 
extensively employed for other than domestic purposes, as in 
schools, cburcbm and places of amusement. Bench :or Buic, in 
law, originally was the seat occupied by judges in court; hence 
the term is used of a tribunal of justice itsrif, os the King’s Bandi, 
the Common Bench, and is now applied to judges or magistrates 
collectively as the “ judicial bench,” ” b^h of magistrates.” 
The word is also applied to any seat where a number oi peo|de sit 
in an official capacity, or as equivalent to the dignkv, kself, as 
the “civic bench,” tto “bendi of aldermea," Uie'^itpbci^al 
jsench,” the “ front bAich,” t.e. that reserved for At leaders 
cither party in the British House of Commons. Kill's Bench 
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(?.«.) WM one of the three superior courts of common law at 
Westminster, the others being the common pleas and the ex¬ 
chequer. Under the Judicature Act 1873, the court of lung’s 
bench became the king’s bench division of the High Court of 
Justice. The court of common pleas was sometimes called the 
conunon bench. 

Sittings in banc were formerly the sittings of one of the superior 
courts of Westminster for the hearing of motions, special cases, 
&c., as opposed to the nisi prius sittings for trial of facts, where 
usually only a single judge presided. By the Judicature Act 
1873 the business of courts sitting in banc was transferred to 
divisional courts. 

BENCH'HARK, a surveyor’s mark cut in stone or some durable 
material, to indicate a point in a line of levels for the determination 
of dtitudes over a given district. The name is taken from the 
“ angle-iron ” which is inserted in the horizontal incision as a 
“ bench ” or support for the levelling staff. The mark of the 
“ broad-arrow ” is generally incised with the bench-mark so that 
the horizontal bar passes tlirough its ap>ex. 

BENCH TABLE (Fr. banc ; Ital. stdile ; Ger. Bank), the 
stone seat which runs round the walls of large churches, and 
sometimes round the piers; it very generally is placed in the 
porches. 

BENO. (i) (From Old Eng. bendan), a bending or curvature, 
as in “ the bend of a river,” or technically the ribs or “ wales ” 
of a ship. (2) (From Old Eng. bindan, to bind), a nautical term 
for a knot, the “cable bend,” the “fisherman’s bend.” (3) 
(From tile Old Fr. bende, a ribixm), a term of heraldiy, signify^ 
a diagonal band or stripe across a shield from the dexter chief 
to the sinister base; also in tanning, the half of a hide from 
which the thinner parts have lieen trimmed away, “ bend- 
leather ” being the thickest and best sole-leather. 

BENDA, the name of a family of German musicians, of whom 
the most important is Georg (d. 1795), who was a pupil of his 
elder brother Franz (1709-1786), ConcerttMister in Berlin. 
Geoig Benda was a famous clavier player and oboisT, but his 
chief interest for modem musical history lies in his melodramas. 
Being a far more solid musician than Rousseau he earns the 
title of the musical pioneer of that art-form (i.e. the accompani¬ 
ment of spoken words by illustrative music) in a sense which 
cannot be claimed for Rousseau's earlier Pygmalion. Benda’s 
first mdodrama, Ariadne auf Naxos, was written in 1774 after 
his return from a visit to Italy. He was a voluminous composer, 
whose works (instrumental and dramatic) were enthusiastkaily 
taken up by the aristocracy in the time of Mozart. Mozart's 
imagination was much fired by Benda’s new vehicle for dramatic 
expression, and in 1778 he wrote to his father with the greatest 
enthusiasm about a project for composing a duodrama on the 
model of Benda’s Ariadne auf Naxos and Medea, both of which 
he considered excellent and always carried about with him. He 
concluded at the time that that was the way the problems of 
opemtic recitative should be solved, or rather shelved, but the 
only specimen be has himseU produced is the wonderful melo¬ 
drama in his unfinished operetta, Zmde, written in 1780. 

■INDBB (more correctly Bskokby), a town of Russia, in the 
government of Bessaralm, on the ri^^t bonk of the Dniester, 
37 m. by rail S.E. of Kishinev. It possesses a tobacco factory, 
candltHwoiks and brick-kilns, and is an important river port, 
vessels dischaiging here their caisoes of com, wine, wool, cattle, 
flour and tallow, to be conveyed by land to Odessa and to Yassy 
in Romania. Timber also is floated down the Dniester. The 
citadel was dismantled in 1897. The town had in 1867 a popu- 
latiem of 04443, and in t9oo,of 33,741, the greater prop^ion 
being Jews. As eaiiy as the tzA centuiy ^ Genoese had a 
sett^ent on tiie site of Bender. In 1709 Charles XIl., after 
the defeat of Poltava, cdlected his foroes here in a camp which 
they called New Stockholm, and continued there till 1713. 
Bender was taken the Russians in 1770, in 1789 and in 1806, 
but it was not held pemanently by Russia till 181*. 

BBBDIOO (formeily Sakdruxbt), a of Bendigo county, 
Victoria, Australia, toi m. by rail N.N.W. of Melbourne. Pop. 
(1901) 3X/M10. It is the centre of a large gold-field consisting 


of quartz ranges, with some alluvial depositBi and many of tiie 
mines are deep-level workings. The discoveiy of alluvial gold 
in 1851 brought many immigrants to the district; but the 
opening up of the quartz reefs in 1872 was the principil ftetor 
in the importance of Bendigo. It became a municipaUty in 
1855 and a city in 1871. It is the seat of Anglican and Roman 
Ca&oiic bishops. Besides mining, the local industries are the 
manufacture of Epsom pottery, bricks and tiles, iron-founding, 
stone-cutting, brewing, tanning aixl coach-building. The sur¬ 
rounding district produces quantities of wheat and fruits for 
export, end much excellent wine is made. 

BENDL, KAREL or Karl (1838-1897), Bohemian composer, 
was bom on the i6th of April 1838 at Prague. He studied at 
the organ school, and in 1858 had already composed a number 
of smi^ choral works. In 1861 his Poletuje holuhice won a prize 
and at once became a favourite with the local choral societies. 
In 1864 Bendl went to Brussels, where for a short time he held 
the post of second conductor of the opCra. After visitittg 
Amsterdam and Paris he returned to Prague. Here in 1865 
he was appointed conductor of the choral society known as 
Ulahoe, and he held the post until 1879, When Baron Dervies 
engaged his services for his private band. Bendl’s first opera 
Lejla was successfully produced in 1868. It was followed by 
Bretislav a Jitka (1870), SUiry Zenich, a comic i^ra (1883), 
Karel Skreta (1883), Dite Tabora, a prize opera (1892), and 
Matki Mila (1891). Other operas by Bendl are Indieka prtn- 
cezna, Cemohorci, a prize opera, and the. two operas Carovny 
Kvet and Gina. His ballad .Svanda duiak acquired much 
popularity ; he published a mass in D minor for m^c voices and 
another mass for a mixed choir; two songs to Avt Maria ; a 
violin sonata and a string quartet in F; and a quantity of songs 
and choruses, many of which liave come to be regarded as 
national possessions of Bohemia. Bendl died on the 20th of 
September 1897 at Prague. 

BBNEDEK, LUDWIG, Ritter von (1804-1881), Austrian 
general, was bom at Odenburg in Hungi^ on the 14th of July 
1804, his father being a doctor. He received his commission in 
the Austrian army as ensign in 1822, becoming lieutenant in 1825, 
first lieutenant in 1831 and captain in 1835. He was employed 
for a considerable time in the general staff, and had risen to the 
rank of colonel, when he won his first laurels in the suppression 
of the rising of 1846 in Galicia (see Austria ; History). In this 
campaign his bold leadership in the field and his capacity for 
organization were so far conspicuous that he was made a kilter 
(knight) of the Leopold order by his sovereign, and a freeman 
(Ehrenbiirger) by the city of Lemberg. In 1847 he commanded 
a raiment in Italy, and on the outbreak of war with Sardinia he 
was placed in command of a mixed brigade, at the head, of which 
he displayed against regular troops the same qualities of un¬ 
hesitating bravery and resolution which had given him the 
victory in many actions with the Galician rebels. His conduct at 
Curtatone won for him the comraandership of the Leopold order, 
and shortly afterwards the knighthood of the Maria Theresa 
order. At the action of Mortara his tactical skill and bravery 
were again conspicuous, and Radetzky particularly distinguished 
him in despatches. The archduke Albwt, with whom he served, 
is said to have given him the sword of his father, the great 
archduke Charles. He was promoted major-general soon after¬ 
wards over the heads of several colonels senior to him, and was 
sent as a brigade commander to Hungary. Again he wm 
distinguished os a fighting general at Raab, Komom, Szegedin 
and many other actions, and was three times wounded. Benedek 
then received the cross for military merit, and soon afterwards 
was posted to the staff of theanny in Italy. In 1851 he wm made 
lieutenant field marshal, and in 1857 commander successively of 
the 11 ., the IV. and the VIII. corps, and also a Geheimrath. In the 
political crisis of 1854 he had command of a corps in the army of 
observation under Hess on the Turkish frontier. In the war of 
1859 in Italy, Benedek commanded the Vlll. corps, and at 
battie of Simerino was in emnmand of tiie rigfit of ^ Austrian 
position. That portion of the strugRle wfai^ was fought out 
between Benedek and the PiedmonteseEnny is sometimes called 
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the ba^ of San Martino. Benedek, with magnificent gallantry, 
held bia own aU day, and in the end covered the retreat of the rest 
<rf the Austrian army to the Mincio. His reward was the com- 
roandershtp of the order of Maria Thwesa, and Vienna and many 
other cities followed the example of Lemberg in 1846. His 
reputation was now a* its highest, and his great popularity was 
enhanced, in the prevailing discontent with the reactionary and 
clerical government of previous years, by the fact that he was a 
Protestant Md not of noble birth. He was promoted Feldteug- 
meister and in 1860 appointed quartermaster-general to the army, 
and soon afterwards governor-general and commander-in-chi'ef 
in Hungary, in succession to the archduke Albert. In 1861 he 
was made commander-in-chief in Venetia and the adjoining 
provinces of the empire, and in tlie following year he received 
the grand cross of the lx:opold order. In 1864 he resigned the 
quartermaster-generalship and devoted himself exclusively to 
the command of the army in Italy. In i86i he had been made a 
life-member of the bouse of peers. In 1866 war with Prussia and 
with Italy became imminent. Bcncdek was appointed to com¬ 
mand the Army of the North against the Prussians, the control 
of affairs in^ Italy being taken over by the archduke Albert. For 
the story of the campaign of Koniggratz, in which the Austrians 
under Benedek’s command were decisively defeated, see §evf.n 
Weeks’ War. Benedek took over his new command as a 
stranger to the country and to the troops. Only the personal 
command of the emperor and the requests of the archduke 
Albert prevailed upon him to “ sacrifice his honour,” as he 
himself said, in a task for which he felt himself ill prepared. 
When he took the field his despondency was increased by the 
passive obstruction which he met with amongst his own officers, 
many of whom resented being placed under a man of the middle 
class instead of the archduke Alliert, and by the general state of 
unpreparedness which he found existing at the front. Further, 
his own staff was self-willed to the verge of disloyalty, and his 
assistants, Lieutenant Field Marshal von Uenikstein, and Major- 
General Krismnnid in particular, endeavoured tocontrol Benedek’s 
operations in the spirit of the iSth century strategists. Under 
these circumstances, and against the superior numbers, moral 
and armament of the Prussians, the Austrians were foredoomed 
to defeat. A series of partial actions convinced Benedek that 
success was unattainable, and he telegraphed to the emperor 
advising him to make peace ; the emperor refused on the ground 
that no decisive battle had been fought; Benedek, thereupon, 
instead of retreating across the Elbe, determined to bring on a 
decisive engagement, and took up a position with the whole of 
his forces near Kfiniggrtttzwith the Elbe in his rear. Here he was 
completely defeated by the Prussians on the 3rd of July, but they 
could not prevent him from making good his retreat over the 
river in magnificent order on the evening of the battle. He con¬ 
ducted the operations of his army in retreat up to the great 
concentration at Vienna under the archduke Albert, and was 
then suspended from his command and a court-martial ordered ; 
the emperor, however, in December determined that the inquiry 
should be stopped. Benedek from this time lived in absolute 
retirement, and having given his word of honour to the archduke 
Albert that he would not attempt to rehabilitate himself before 
the world, he published no defence of his ronduct,.and even 
destroyed his papers relating to the campaign of 1866. This 
attitude of self-sacrificing loyalty he maintained even when on 
the 8th of November 18661^ official Wtmer Zritung published 
an article in which he was made responsible for all the disasters 
of the war. The histmy of the campaign from the Austrian point 
of view as at present known l^ves much unexplained, and the 
published matoial is ptimarily of a controversial character. The 
official Ostmrieks Kimpfe spmks of the unfortunate general in 
the following terms: ” A career full of achievements, distinction 
and fame deserved a less tragic close. A dispassionate judgment 
will not forget the ever fortunate and successful deeds educh he 
accompfiMied earlier in the servfce of the emperor, and will ensure 
for Mm, in spiteof his last heavy misfortune {Last), an hortmurable 
memory.” Prakle of his eariier career could'not well be denied. 
Mid tile ofliehd history is careful wot to extend its eulogy to cover 


the events of 1866 ; the recognition in them words cannot 
therefore be set against the general opinion of subsequent critics 
that Benedek was the victim of political necessities, perham M 
court intrigues. For the rest of his life Benedek lir^ at Gras, 
where he died on the ayth of April 1881. 

See H. Friedjung, Benedtks nachgtlassene Papien (Izaptig; 1901, 
3rd and 'enlarged 1904), and D$r Kampf urn die FerJbmtrifo/t 
DnttsMand, rSj9-tS66 (Stuttgart, 1897, 6th ed., 1904): v. 
Scblichtling, Mollke und Benedtk (Berlin. also therewith 

A. Krauss, Mollke, Benedek und Napoleon (Vienna, 190)); and 
a rnmaH d cli by Grafin Salbuig, entitled KOnitsglttubt (Imiaden, 
1906). The brief memoir in AUgenuine indsche Bfograpkit re¬ 
presents the court view of Benedek’s case. 

BENEDETTI, VINCENT, Count (1817-1900), FVench., diplo¬ 
matist, was bom at Bastia, in the island of Corsica, on the aqth 
of April 1817. In the year 1840 he entered the service of the 
French foreign office, and was appointed to a post under the 
marquis de la Valette, who was consul-general at Cairo. He 
spent eight years in Egypt, being appointed consul in 1845 ; in 
1848 he was made consul at Palermo, and in 1851 he accompanied 
the marquis, who had been appointed ambassador at Constantin¬ 
ople, as first secretary. For fifteen months during the prepress 
of the Crimean War he acted as churg6 d’affaires. In the second 
volume of his essays he gives some recollections of his experiences 
in the East, including an account of Mehemet Ali, and a (not very 
friendly) sketch of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. In 1855, after 
refusing the post of minister at Teheran, he was employed in the 
foreign office at Paris, and acted as secretary to the congress at 
Paris (1855-1856). During the next few years he was chiefly 
ocnipiecl with Italian affairs, in which he was much interested, 
and Cavour said of him he was an Italian at heart. He was chosen 
in 1861 to be the first envoy of France to the king of Italy, but he 
resigned his post next year on the retirement of E. A, Thouvenel, 
who had been his patron, when the anti-Italian party began to 
gain the ascendancy at Paris. In 1864 he was appointed 
ambassador at the court of Prussia. 

Benedetti remained in Berlin till the outbreak of war in 1870, 
and during these years he played an important part in the 
diplomatic history of Euriye. His position was a difficult one, 
for Napoleon did not keep him fully informed as to the course of 
French policy. In 1866, during the critical weeks which followed 
the attempt of Napoleon to intervene between Prussia and 
Austria, he accompanied the Pnissian headquarters in the advance 
on Vienna, and during a visit to Vienna he helped to arrange the 
preliminaries of the armistice signed at Nikolsburg. It was after 
this that he was instructed to present to Bismarck French 
demands for “ compensation,” and in August, after his return to 
Berlin, as a result of his discussions with Bismarck a draft treaty 
was drawn up, in which Prussia promised France her support in 
the annexation of Belgium. This treaty was never concluded, 
but the draft, which was in Benedetti’s handwriting, was kept by 
Bismarck and, in 1870, a few days after the outbirok of the war, 
was published by him in The Times. During 1867 Benedetti was 
much ocaipied with the affair of Luxemburg. In July 1870, 
when the candidature of the prince of Hohenzollem for the throne 
of Spain became known, Benedetti was instructed by the due de 
Gramont to present to the king of IVussia, who was then at Ems, 
the French demands, that the king should order the prince 
to withdraw, and afterwards that the king should promise that 
the candidature would never be renewed. This fast demand 
Benedetti submitted to the king in an informal meeting on the 
promenade at Ems, and the misleading reports of the conversa¬ 
tion which were circulated were the immediate cause of the msu 
which followed, for the Germans ware led to believe that Benedetti 
had insulted the king, and the French that the king had insulted 
the ambassador. Benedetti was severely attacked in his own 
country for his conduct as ambassador, and the due dO Gramont 
attempted to throsV upon him the blame for ffie failures of Frendi 
diplomacy. He answered the ctei^es brought against'hjm in a 
book, Mtt Mission en Prusse (Par», 1871), whim stiD remains 
one of the most valuable authorities for the study of Bismotric^s 
diploma^. In this Benedetti successfully defends himself, attjd 
shows that he had kept his government wdl informlsd; he Imi 
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even warned them a year before as to the proposed HoheneollOT 
candidature. Even if he had been outwitted by Bismarck in the 
matter of the treaty of 1866, the policy of the treaty was not te, 
bttt was that of E. Drouyn de Lluys. The idea of the annexation 
of part of Belgium to France had been suggested to him first by 
Bismarck; and tlie use to which Bismarck put the draft was not 
one which he could be expected to anticipate, for he had earned 
on the negotiations in good faith. After the fall of the Empire he 
retired to Corsica. He lived to see his defence confirmed by later 
publications, which tlirew more light on the secret history of the 
times. He published in 1805 a volume of Essais diplomatiques, 
containing a full account of his mission to Ems, written in 1873 i 
and in *897 a second series dealing with the Eastern question. He 
died on the *8th of March 1900, while on a visit to Paris. He 
received the title ol count from Napoleon. 

See Rothan, La I'nlitique Franfaise en /Sd6 (Paris. 1870); and 

I. 'Affaire de Lmemlmrg \P&ri», 1881); Sorel, Histoire diplomatique 

(Paris 1875); Sybel, Die Begtiindung des deutschen Ketches (Munich, 
l88y),’&c. ■ (J.W.He.) 

BENEDICT (Benkuictus), the name taken by fourteen of 
the popes. 

Benedict 1 . was pope from 573 to 578. He succeeded 
John III., and occupied the papal chair during the incursions of 
the Iximbards, and during the series of plagues and famines which 
followed these invasions. 

Benedict II. was pope from 684 to 685. He succeeded Leo 

II. , but although chosen in 683 he was not ordained till 684, 
because the. leave of the emperor Constantine was not obtained 
until some months after the dection. 

Benedict III. was pope from 855 to 858. He was chosen by 
the clergy and people of Rome, but the election was not confirmed 
by the emperor, laiuis II., who appointed an anti-pope, Anastasius 
(the librarian). But the candidature of this person, who had 
been deposed from the presbyterate under Leo IV., was in¬ 
defensible. The imperial government at length recognized 
Benedict and discontinued its opposition, with the result that he 
was at last successful. The mytliical pope Joan is usually placed 
between Benedict and his predecessor, Leo IV. 

Benedict IV. was pope from goo to 903. 

Benedict V. was pope from 964 to 965. He was elected by 
the Romans on the death of John XII. The emperor Otto I. did 
not approve of the choice, and carried off the pope to Hamburg, 
where he died. 

Benedict VI. was pope from 97* to 974. He was chosen with 
great ceremony and installed pope under the protection of the 
emperor, Otto the Great. On the death of the emperor the 
turbulent citizens of Rome renewed their outrages, and the pope 
himself was strangled by order of Crescentius, the son of the 
notorious Theodora, who replaced him by a deacon called Franco. 
This Franco took the name of Boniface VII. 

Benedict Vll. was pope from 974 to 983. He was elected 
through the intervention of a representative of the emperor. Count 
Sicco, who drove out the intruded Franco (afterwards Pope 
Bonifa(% VIL). Benedict governed Rome quietly for nearly nine 
years, a somewhat rare thing in tliosc days. 

Benedict VIII., pope from 1012 to 1024, was called originally 
Theophylactus. He was a memlier of the family of the count 
of Tusculum, and was opposed by an anti-pope, Gregory, but 
defeated him with the aid of King Henry 11 . of Saxony, whom he 
crowned emperor in 1014. In his pontificate the Saracens began 
to attack the southern coasts of Europe, and effected a settlement 
in Sardinia. The Normans also then began to settle in Italy. In 
Italy Benedict supported the^icy of the emperor, Henry IL, 
and at the council of Pavia (1022) exerted himself in favour of 
ecclesiastical discipline, then in a state of great decadence. 

Benedict IX., pope from io« to 1056, son of Alberic, count 
of Tusculum, and nephew of Benedict VIIL, was also called 
Theophylactus. He was installed pope at the age of twelve 
throuab the influence of his father. The disorders of his conduct, 
thou^ tolerated by the emperors, Conrad IL and Henry III., 
who were then morally responsible for the pontificate, at length 
disgusted the Romans, who drove him out in 1044 and appointed 


Silvester III. his successor. Silvester remained in thepapal chair 
but a few weeks, as the people of Tusculum quic^ recov«red 
their influence and reinstated their pope. Benedict, however, 
was obliged to bow before the execration of the Romans. He sold 
his rights to his godfather, the priest Johannes Gratianus, who 
was installed under the name of Gregory VI. (1045). The 
fcdlowing year Henry III. obtained at the council of Sutri the 
deposition of the three competing popes, and replaced them 1^ 
Suidger, bishop of Bamberg, who took the name of Clement 11 . 
But before the close of 1047 Qement 11 . died, probably from 
poison administered by Benedict, who was reinstalled for the 
third time. At last, on the 17th of July 1048, the marquis of 
Tuscany drove him from Rome, where he was never seen again. 
He liv^ several yeara after his expulsion and appears to have 
died impenitent. 

Benedict X. (Johannes “ Mincius,” t.e. the lout or dolt, 
bishop of Vetletri) was pope from 1058 to 1059. He was elected 
on the death of Stephen IX. through the influence of the Roman 
barons, who, however, had pledged themselves to take no action 
without Hildebrand, who was then absent from Rome. Hilde¬ 
brand did not recognize him, and put forward an opposition 
pope in the person of Gerard, bishop of Florence (pope as 
Nicholas II.), whom he supported against the Roman aristocracy. 
With’the help of the Normans, Hildebrand seized the castle of 
Goleria, where Benedict had taken refuge, and degraded him 
to the rank of a simple priest (L. 1 ).*) 

Benedict XI. (Niccolo Boccasini), pope from 1303 to 1304, 
the SOD of a notaty, was Iwn in 1240 at Treviso. Entering the 
Dominican order in 1254, he became lector, prior of the convent, 
provincial of his order in Lombardy, and in 1296 its general. 
In 1298 he was created cardinal priest of Santa Sabina, and in 
1300 cardinal bishop of Ostia and Velletri. In 1302 he was 
papal legate in Hungary. On the 22nd of October 130^ he was 
unanimously elected pope. He did much to conciliate the 
enemies made by his predecessor Boniface Vlll., notably 
France, the Colonnas and King Frederick 11 . of Sicily ; never¬ 
theless on the 7th of June 1304 he .excommunicated William 
of Nogaret and all the Italians who had captured Boniface in 
Anagni. Benedict died at Perugia on the 7th of July 1304; 
if he was really poisoned, as report had it, suspicion would fall 
primarily on Nogaret. His successor Clement V. transferred 
the pupal residence to Avignon. Among Benedict’s works 
are commentaries on part of the Psalms and on the Gospel of 
Matthew. His beatification took place in 1733. 

Soc C. Grandjcan, " BcRistrcs do Benoit XI. " (Paris, 1883 fl.), 
Uihliothique des Ecoles fraufaises d’Athines et de Home, 

Benedict XII. (Jacques Fournier), pope from 1334 to 1342, 
the son of a miller, was born at Saverdun on the Arriige. Enter¬ 
ing the Cistercian cloister Bolbonne, and graduating doctor 
of theology at Paris, he became in 1311 abbot of Fontfroide, 
in 1317 bishop of Pamiers and in 1326 of Mirepoix. Created 
carding priest of Santa Prisca in 1327 by his unde John XXII. 
he was elected his successor on the 20th of December 1334. 
Benedict made appointments carefully, reformed monastic 
orders and consistently opposed nepotism. Unable to remove 
his capital to Rome or to Bologna, he began to erect a great 
palace at Avignon. In 1336 he decided against a pet notion of 
John XXII. by saying that souls of saints may attain the fulness 
of the beatific vision bejore the last judgment. In 1339 he entered 
upon fruitless negotiations looking toward the reunion of the 
Greek and Roman churches. French influence made futile his 
attempt to come to an understanding with the emperor Louis 
the Bavarian. He died on the 25th of April 1342. 

Sec the semree publications of G. Daumet (Lettres closes, patentee 
et curiales, .. . Paris, tSgg fi.), and J.-M. Vidal (Lettres communes, . . . 
Paris, 1903 ff.). (W, W. R.») 

Benedict XIII. (Pedro de Luna), (e. .1328-1422 or 1423), 
anti-pope, belonged to one of the most notde families in Aragon. 
His high birth, his legal learning—^he was for a long time pro¬ 
fessor of canon law at Montpellier—«ii 4 the irreproachable purity 
of his life, recommended him. to Pope Gregoiy XL, who created 
him cardinal in 1375. He wasalmoat tiie only one who succeeded 
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in making a £nn stand in the tumultuous conclave of 137$; 
but the deliberation with ’Vrhkh he made up his mind as to the 
validity of the election of Urban VI. was equalled, when he took 
the side of dement VII., by the ardour and resourcefulness which 
he displayed in defending die cause of die pope of Avignon; 
it was mainly to him that the latter owed his recognition by 
Castile, Aragon and Navarre. When elected pope, or rather 
anti-pope, by the cardinals of Avignon, on the zSthof September 
1354, it was he who by his astuteness, Ws resolution, and, it 
may be added, by his unswerving faith in the justice of lus cause, 
was to succeed in prolonging the lamentable schism of the West 
lor thirty years. The hopes he had aroused that, by a voluntary 
abdication, he would restore unity to the church, were vain; 
though called upon by the princes of France to carry out bis 
plan, abandoned by his cardinals, besieged and finally kept 
under close observation in the palace of the popes (1398-1403), 
he stood firm, and tired out the fury of his opponents. Escaping 
from Avignon, he again won obedience in France, and his one 
thought was how to triumph over his Italian rival, if neces¬ 
sary, by force. He yielded, however, to the instances of the 
government of Charles VI., and pretending tliat he wished 
to have an interview with Gregory XII., with a view to their 
simultaneous alidication, he advanced to Savona, and then to 
Porto Venere. The failure of these negotiations, for which he 
was only in part responsible, led to the universal movement of 
indignation and impatience, which ended, in France, in the 
declaration of neutrality (1408), and at Pisa, in the decree of 
deposition against the two pontiffs (1409). Benedict XIII., 
who had on his part tried to call together a council at Perpignan, 
was by this time recognized hardly anywhere but in his native 
land, in Scotland, and in the estates of the countship of Armagnac. 
He remained none the less full of energy and of illusions, repulsed 
the overtures of Sigismund, king of the Romans, who had come to 
Perpignan to persuade him to abdicate, and, abandoned by 
nearly all his adherents, he took refuge in the impregnable 
castle of Peniscola, on a rock dominating the Mediterranean 
(1415). The council of Constance then deposed him, as a per¬ 
jurer, an incurable schismatic and a heretic (26th July 1417). 
After struggling with the popes of Rome, Urban VI., Boniface 
IX., Innocent VII. and Gregory XIL, and against the popes of 
Pisa, Alexander V. and John XXIII., Pedro de Luna, clinging 
more than ever to that apostolic seat which he still professed 
not to desire, again look up the struggle against Martin V., 
although the latter was recognized throughout almost all Chris¬ 
tendom, and, before his death (29th November 1422, or 23rd 
May 1423), he nominated four new cardinals in order to carry 
the schism on even after him. 

See Fr. Ehrlc, Arclitv /Ur Lit. uiid KircheHg4sch. vols. v., vi., vii.; 
N. Valois, La Prance el le grand sekisme d'occideni (4 voLs., Paris, 
1^^1902); Fr. Ehrle, "Marlin dc Alpartlls chronica actitatorum 
temporibus domini Benedict! XIII." {Quellen und Forackungen aus 
dem Geb. der Gesek., GOrrea-Gesellsohatt, I'aderborn, igof)). (N. V.) 

Benedict XIII. (Piero Francesco Orsini), pope from 1724 to 
1730, at first styled Benedict XIV., was bom on the 2nd of 
Febmary 1649, of the ducal family of Orsini-Gravina. In 
1667 he became a Dominican (as Vincentius Maria), studied 
theology and philosophy, was made a cardinal in 1672 and arch¬ 
bishop of Benevento in 1686. Elected pope on the 29th of May 
1724, he attempted to reform clerical morals; but neither the 
decrees of the Latin council (1725) nor his personal precepts had 
much effect. He confirmed the Dull Vnigeniius ; but, despite 
the Jesuits, aBowed the Dominicans to preach the Augustinian 
doctrine of grace. State aSairs he left entirely to the unpopular 
Cardinal Nicolo Cosda. He died on the aist of February 1730. 
His works were paUiahed in 3 vols. at Ravenna in 1728. 

BirirEDici Xfv. (Prosporo Lorenzo Lambertini), pope from 
1740 to 1758, was bom at Bologna on the 31st of Mar^ 1675. 
At the age of tbirteen he entered the Collegium aementinum 
at Rome. He served the Curia in many and important capacities, 
devoted his iessute time to theolc^pcal and canonistic study, 
edict Xin. made him ardibishop of Theodosia itt pariilms, 
then Ancona (2727)^ Mid the next year, created him cardinal 
priett. In 1731 CItaaent XIL translated him to his native city 
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of Bologna,where as ardibishop he wat'botheffioientand papular. 
He pulBished valuable works, notably De senonem Dei beaiifica- 
turn et canmizatione, De siurificie miisar, as well as a .treatise 
on the feasts of Christ and the Virgin and of some sainto honoured 
in Bologna. In a condave which had lasted for months he was 
elected on the 17th of August 1740 the successor ei Gement XIL 
Benedict XIV. was not merely earnest and conscientious, but 
of incisive intellect, and unfailingly cheerful and witty. ' In 
several respects he bettered the economic conditions of the papal 
states, but was disinclined to undertake the needed thorough¬ 
going reform of its administration. In foreign politics he made 
importsmt concessions to Portugal, Na^es, Sardinia: Spain, and 
was the first pope e-xpressiy to recognize the. king of Prussia as 
such. In 1741 he issued the bull Immensa paslorum principis, 
demanding more humane treatment for the Indians of Brazil 
and Paraguay, and in the bulls Ex quo singuUtri (1742) and 
Omnium soUicitudinum (1144) he rebuked the missionary methods 
of the Jesuits in accommodating their message to the heathen 
usages of the Chinese and of the natives of Malabar. In accord 
with the spirit of the age he reduced the number of holy days 
in several Catholic countries. To the end of his life he kept up 
his studies and his intercourse with other scholars, and founded 
several learned societies. His masterpiece, Libri ocio de ^node 
diocesana, begun in Bologna, appeared during his pontificate. 
He died on the 3rd of May 1758. 

His works, published in twelve quarto volumes at Rome (1747- 
1751), appeared in more nearly complete editions at Venice in 1^ 
and at Prato, 1839-1846; also Briele BenediUe XI V„ ed. F. X. 
Kraus (2nd ed., Freiburg. 1888); Benedicli XIV. Papae c^era 
inedila, ed. F. Heincr (Freiburg, 1904). See Heriog-Hauck, Keal- 
encyklopadie, ii. 572 ft .; Wetzer and Welter, Kirckeulexikon, ii. 
317 fi. (W. W. R.») 

BENEDICT OF AUGNAN ('d. iz68), Benedictine abbot of 
Notre Dame de la Grasse (1224) and bishop of Marseilles (1299), 
twice visited the Holy Land (1239 and 1260), where he hdped 
the Templars build the great castle of Safet. He founded a 
short-lived order, the Brothers of tiie Virgin, suppressed by the 
council of Lyons (1274), and died a Franciscan. His writings 
include a letter to Innocent IV. and De eonsiruelione Casiri 
SapJut (Baluze, Miscellanea, ii.). 

BENEDICT OF NURSIA.SAINT(c. 4fio-<:- 544 )^ the patriuch of 
W estem monks. Our only authority for the facts of St Benedict's 
life is bk. ii. of St Gregory's Dialogues. St Gregory declams that 
he obtained his information from four of St Benedict’s discipies, 
whom he names; and there can be no serious reason for doubting 
that it is possible to reconstruct the outlines of St Benedict’s 
career (see Hodgkin, Italy and her Imiaders, iv. 41a). A preMe 
chronology and a pedigree have been supplied for Benedict, 
according to which he was bom in 480, of the great fiunily of 
the Anicii; but all we know is what St Gregory tells us, that he 
was bom of good family in Nursia, near Spoleto in Umbria. His 
birth must have occurred within a few years of the date assigni^ ; 
the only fixed chronological point is a visit of the Gothic king 
Totila to him in 543, when Benedict was already established at 
Monte Cassino and advanced in years (Dial. ii. 14,15). He was 
sent by his parents to frequent the Roman schools, but shocked 
by the prevailing licentiousness he fled awty. It hj» been usual 
to represent him as" a mere boy at this time, but of late years 
various considerations have brnn pointed out whic^ mue it 
more likely that he was a young man. He went to the 
mountainous districts of the Abruzzi, and at last came to the 
ruins of Nero’s palace and the artificial lake at SubiacD, 40 m, 
from Rome. Among the rocks on the side of tiie valley opposite 
the palace he found a cave in which he took up his abode, un¬ 
known to all except one friend, RSmanus, a monk of a neig^oiur- 
ing monastery, who clothed him in the monastic habit and 
secretly suppli^ him with food. No one who has seen the spot 
will doubt that the Sacro Speco is indeed the cave wherein 
Benedict spent the three years of opening manhood in solitary 
prayer, contemfflatien and austenty. After thia rperiod of 
formation his fame began to spread abroad, and the monks of a 
neighbouring menast^ induced him to become their abbot ; 
but their hves were imgular and disaolute, end on to trying'ao 
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put doim abuses th^ attempted to poison him. He letotaed 
to his cave, but disciples flowd to him, aj»d in time he formed 
twelve monasteries in tlie neighbourhood, placing twelve monks 
in each, and himself retaining a general control over all In time 
patricians and senators Irom Kome entnisted their young sons 
to his care, to be brought up as monks; in this manner came to 
him his two best-known disciples, Haurus and Placidus. Driven 
from Subiaco by the jealousy and molestations of a neighbouring 
priest, but leaving' behind him communities in his twelve monas¬ 
teries, he bimsdf, accompanied by a small band of disciples, 
journeyed south until he came to Cassino, a town halfway between 
Rome and Naples. Climbing the h^h mountain that overhai^s 
the town, he established on the summit the monastery with which 
his name has ever since been associated, and which for centuries 
was a chief centre of religious life for western Europe. He 
destroyed the remnants of paganism that lingered on here, and by 
his preaching gained the rustic population to Christianity. Few 
other facts of Ws career are known : there is record of his founding 
a monastery at Terracina ; hfa death must have occurred soon 
after Totik’s visit in 543. 

Ride of St BentdicL —In order to understand St Benedict’s 
character and spirit, and to discover the secret of the success of 
his institute, it is necessary, as St Gregory says, to turn to his 
Rule. St Gregory’s characterisation of the Rule as “ conspicuous 
for its discretion ” touches the most essential quality. The re¬ 
lation of St Benedict’s Rule to earlier monastic rules, and of his 
institute to the prevailing monachism of his day, is explained in 
the article MoKAsTiasii. Here it is enough to say that nowadays 
it is cmnmonly recognized by students that the manner of life 
instituted by St Benedict was not intended to be, and as a matter 
of fact was not, one of any great austerity, when judged by the 
standard of bis own day (sec E. C. Butler, Lausiae History of 
PaUadius, part i. pp. 951-256). His monks were allowed proper 
clothes, sufiicient food, ample sleep. The only bodily austerities 
were the abstinence from flesh meat and the unbroken fast till 
mid-day or even 3 p.x., but neither would appear so onerous in 
Italy even now, as to us in northern climes. Midnight office was 
no part of St Benedict’s Rule: the time for rising for the night 
office varied from 1.30 to 3.0, according to the season, and the 
monks had had unbroken sleep for ji or even 8 hours, except in 
the hot weather, when in compensation they were allowed the 
traditional Italian summer siesta after the mid-day meal. The 
canonical office was chanted throughout, but the directly religious 
duties of the day can hardly have taken more than 4.or 5 hours— 
perhaps 8 on Sundays. The remaining hours of the day were 
diviiM between work and reading, in the |Moportion (on the 
average of the whole year) of about 6 and 4 hours respectively. 
The “ reading ” in St Benedict’s time was prdoaWy confined to 
the Bible and the Fathers. The “ work ” contemplated by St 
Benedict was ordinarily field work, as was natural in view of 
the conditions of tin time and best suited to the majority of the 
monks; but the principle laid down is that the monks should do 
whatever work is most useful There were from the beginning 
young boys in the monastery, who were educated by the monks 
aocoi^g to tlie ideas of the time. We haive seen St Benedict 
evangdising the pagan population round Monte Cassino; 
and a consideralile tirac each day is ass^ed to the read¬ 
ing Of the Fathers. Thus the germs of lui the chief works 
carried on by his monks in kter ages were to be found in his 
own monastery. 

TheRuieconsistsofapeokgueand73chapton. Tboughithas 
relisted all attempts to reduce it to aa. ordered sche^, and 
probably was not written on any set plan, still it is possible 
ToaffUif to indicate its coatenfc : after the prdogue and intro- 
duidocy dh^iter setting forth St Beimdict's intenckm, follow 
iNtruetsansto the abbot on the manner in which he should govern 
hismonastsry(i,3); next comes the asceticalpnrtioR of thoRale, 
cm the chief monastic yinucs (4-7),' then toe r^aktkms foe the 
celebmtian of the cutonical ofiice, which St fien^ict calls " the 
Work of Qod ” or “ the divine work,” kis raoides’ first duty, “ of 
which nothing is to taks preoedence ” (8-90) ^ faults and pimiih- 
ments toe eethter and property of the maaBStery 


(31,32); ooBimunityofgoodi( 33 , 34 ); variousotocialganddaBy 
life ( 91 ,22, 35-57); reception of ttamlffl (58-61);. miscellaneous 
(62-73X 

The most remarkaUe chapters, in which St Benedict’s wisdom 
stands out most conspicuously, are those on toe abtot(»,3,27,64X 
The abbot»to govern the monastery with full and unquestioned 
patriarchal authority; on important matters he must consult 
the whede community and hear what each one, even the youngest, 
thinks; on matters of less weight he should consult a few of the 
elder monks; but in either case the decision rests-enticely with 
him, and all ore to acquiesce. He must, however, bear in mind 
that he will have to r^er an account of all his decisions and to 
answer for the souls of all his memks before the judgment seat of 
God. Moreover, he has to govern in accordance with the Rule, 
and must endeavour, while enfm'cing discipline and implanting 
virtues, not to saddm or “ overdrive ” his monks, or give them 
cause for “ just murmuring.” In these chapters pre-eminently 
aji^ears that element of “ discretion,” as St Gregory calls it, or 
humanism as it would now be termed, which without doubt has 
been a chief cause of the success of the Rule. There is os yet no 
satisfactory text of the Rule, either critical or manual; the best 
manual text is Schmidt’s rdt'ti’o minor (Regensburg, 1892) Of 
the many commentaries the most valuable are toose of Paulus 
Diaconus (the earliest, c. 800),.of Calmet ud of Mart&ne (Migne, 
Patrol. Lot. bevi.). 

Autiiorjtces. — An okl English translation of St Gregory's 
Dialofues is reprinted in the Quarterly Series (Bums & (ktes). 
On St Benedict's life and Rule see Montsuembert, Monks 0) the West, 
blc. iv.; Abbate L. Tosti. 5 . Benedetto (translated 1896); also 
Indexes to standard general histories of the period; Thomas Hodg¬ 
kin's Italy and Her invaders and Gregorovius' History of the City 
of Rome may be spcciaily mentioned. Bnt by far the best sum¬ 
maries in English arc those contained in the relevant portions of 
F. 11 . Dudden's Gregory the Great (Tgojl. i. 107-1 is, ii. lOo-Kiy ; on 
the recent criticism of the text and contents of the Rule, .see Otto 
Zockler, Ashese und MOncktum (i8y7), 355-371; and E. C. Butler, 
articles in Downside Kevieto, December 1899. and Journal of Theo¬ 
logical Studies, April itgii. (lu G. B.) 

BENEDICT, SIR JULIUS (1804-1885), mufiical composer, was 
bom in Stiitt^t on the 27to of November 1804. He was the 
son of a Jewish banker, and learnt composition from Hummel 
at Weimar and Weber at Dresden; wito tlie latter he enjoyed 
for three years an intimacy like that of a son, and it was Weiber 
who introduced him in Vienna to Beethoven on the 5tli of October 
1823. In the same year he ivaa appointed Kapellmeister of the 
Kamthnerthor theatre at Vienna, and two years later (in 2825) 
he became Kapellmeister of the San Carlo theatre at Naj^es. 
Here his first opera, Giaeinta ed Ernesto, was brought out in 1829, 
and another, written for his native city, I Portoghesi in Goa, was 
given there in 1830 ; neither of these was a great success, and in 
1834 he went to Paris, leaving it in 1835 at the suggestion of 
Mulibran for London, where he spent the remainder of his life. 
In 1836 he was given the conductorship of an operatic enterprise 
at the Lyceum 'Theatre, and brought out a short opera, Un anno 
ed un giomo, previously given in Naples. In 1838 he became 
conductor of the Ei^lish opera at Drury Lane during the period 
of Balfe's great popularity; bis own operas produced there were 
The Gips/s Warning (iS^), The Bride ejf Venice (1843), and 
The Crusaders (1846). In 1848 be conducted Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah at Exeter Hall, for toe first appearance of Jenny Lind in 
oratorio, and in 1850 he went to America as the accompanist on 
that singer’s tour. On his return in 1852 he became musical 
conductor under Mapieson's management at Her Majesty's 
theatre (and afterwards at Drury Lone), asid in the same year 
conductor of toe Harmonic Union. Benedict wrote recitatives 
for the production of an Italian versbn of Weber’s Oberon in 
t86o. In the tame year was poduoed his beautiful cantata 
Undine at the Norwich fesrival, in which Clara Nevello appeared 
in public for the last time. His best-known opera. The Liiy tf 
Kdltmuy, written on the subject of Ifion Bixicicault’s piay 
Colleen Bgum to a libretto by Oxenford, viras produced at Cesrent 
Garden in iS&a. His operetta, She Briie tf Song, was beought 
out there in 1864. St Ceedia, m watoriD, was pe^rtned at 
toe Norwich festi^ in ‘18867 Si Peter at* the Bkmingbem 
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festival of 1870; GnuitUa, a cantata, was given at the 
Bimiingham ^esti^^ of x88», and in August 18&3 was produced 
in of^mtic form at the Crystal Palace. Here also a symphony 
by hkn was given in *873. Benedict conducted every Norwich 
festival from 1845 to 1878 inclusive, and the Liverpool Phil¬ 
harmonic Society's concerts from 1876 to 1880. He was the 
regular accompanist at the Monday Popular Concerts in London 
from their start, and with few exceptions acted as conductor 
of these concerts. He contributed an interesting life of Weber 
to the series of biographies of “ Great Musicians.” In 1871 he 
was knighted, and m 1874 was made knight commander of the 
orders of Franz Joseph (Austria) and Frederick (Wurttembcrg). 
He died in London on the 5th of June 1885. 

BENEDICT BISCOP (618 ? - 6 ^), also known as Bibcop 
Baducing, English churchman, was born of agood Northumbrian 
family and was for a time a thegn of King Oswiu. He then went 
abroad and after a second journey to Kome (he made five 
altogether) lived as a monk at Lerins (665-667). It was under 
his conduct that Theodore of Tarsus came from Rome to Canter¬ 
bury in 669, and in the same year Benedict was appointed abbot 
of St Peter’s, Canterbury. Five years later he built the 
monastery of St Peter at Wearmouth, on land granted him by 
Ecgfrith of Northumbria, and endowed it with an excellent 
library. A papal letter in 678 exempted the monastery from 
external control, and in 68z Benedict erected a sister foundation 
(St Paul) at Jarrow. He died on the 12th of January 690, 
leaving a high reputation for piety and culture. Saxon archi¬ 
tecture owes nearly everything to his initiative, and Bede was 
one of his pupils. 

BBNEDlCnNE, a liqueur manufactured at Fecamp, France. 
The composition is a trade secret, but, according to Konig, the 
following are among the substances used in the manufacture of 
imitations of the genuine article: fresh lemon peel, cardamoms, 
hyssop tops, angelica, peppermint, thyme, cinnamon, nutmegs, 
cloves and arnica flowers. (See F 4 camp.) 

BENEDICTIMES, or Black Monks, monks living according 
to the Rule of St Benedict (y.w.) of Nursia. Subhico in the 
Abruzzi was the cradle of the Benedictines, and in that neigh- 
liourhood St Benedict established twelve monasteries. After¬ 
wards giving up the direction of these, he migrated to Monte 
Cassino and there established the monastery which became the 
centre whence his Rule and institute spread. From Monte 
Cassino he founded a monastery at Terracina. These fourteen 
are the only monasteries of which wc have any knowledge as 
being founded before St Benedict’s death; for the mission of 
St Placidus to Sicily must certainly be regarded as mere nimance, 
nor does there seem to be any solid reason for viewing more 
favourably the mission of St Maurus to Gaul. There is some 
ground for believing that it was the third abbot of Monte Cassino 
who began to spread a knowledge of the Rule beyond the circle 
of St ^nedict’s own foundations. About 5^-590 Monte 
Cassino was sacked by the Lombards, and the community came 
to Rome and was estaMished in a monastery attached to the 
Lateran Basilica, in the centre of the ecclesiastical world- It 
is now commonly recognized by scholars that when Gregory the 
Great became a monk and turned his psdace on the Caelian HiU 
into a monastery, the monastic life there carried out was funda¬ 
mentally based on the Benedictine Rule (see F. H'. Dudden, 
Gregory the Great, i. to8). From this monastery went forth 
St Augustme and his companions on their mission to England in 
596, carrying thdr monachism with them; thus Engisnd was 
the first country out of Italy in which Benedictine life was 
firmly planted. In the course of the 7th century Benedictine 
life was gradually introduced in Gaul, and in the 8th it was carried 
into the Germanic lands fremi England. It is doubtful whether 
in Sp^ there were Benedictme monasteries, prop^iy so called, 
until n. later- period, in many parts the Benedictine Rule met 
the much stricter Iririi Rule of Columimnus, introduced by the 
Irish misekmaties on the oonthimt, and after brief periods, first 
of conflict and then of fuskm.-it graduoliy absorb^ and sup- 
pianttd it; 1hi» doling the 8th century it faeeamc, out of inland 
and other purMy Ceitie lands, the only rule and form of monastic 
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life throughout western £iirope,-^to completdy that Charie- 
magne once asked if there ever had been any other monastic 
rule. 

What may be called the inner side of Benedjcttne life and 
history is treated in the article MoRAsnasu; here it a :possiUe 
to deal only -with the broad facts ot the external history. The 
chief acternal wraks adiieved foe western Europe by the Bene¬ 
dictines during the eoriy middle ages may be summed tqi under 
the following heads. 

1. The Comtrsion of the Teutame Rates.—The tendency of 
modem historical scholarship justifies the maintenamx of die 
tradition that St Augustine and his forQ' companions were the 
first great Benedictine apostles and missioners. Through their 
efforts Christianity was firmly planted in various parts of 
England; and after the conversion of the country - it was English 
Benedictines—Wilfrid, Willibrord, Swithbert, Willehad—who 
evangelized Friesland and Holland; and another, Winfrid or 
Boniface, who, with his fellow-monks Willibald and others, 
evangelized the greater part of central Germany and founded and 
organized the German church. It was Anschar, a monk of Corbie, 
who first preached to the Scandinavians, and other Benedictines 
were apostles to Poles, Prussians and other Slavonic peoples. 
The conversion of the Teutonic races may properly be called the 
work of the Benedictines. 

2. The Civilisation of north-mstern Europe.—-M the rtssnlt of 
their missionary enterprises the Benedictines penetrated into all 
these lands and established monasteries, so that by the 10th or 
iith century Benedictine houses existed in great numbers 
throughout the whole of Latin Christendom except Ireland. 
These monasteries became centres of civilizing influences by the 
method of presenting object-lessons in organized work, in 
agriculture, in farming, in the arts and trades, and also in 
well-ordered life. The unconscious method by which such great 
results were brou^t about has been well described by J. S. Brewer 
(Preface to Worts of Giratdus Ounbrensis, Rolls Scries, iv.Jand 
F. A. Gasquet. 

3. Education.—Boys were educated in Benedictine houses from 
the beginning, but at first they were destined to be monks. The 
monasteries, however, played a great part in the educational side 
of the Carolingian revival; and certamly from that date sdnools 
for lioys de.stined to live and work in the world were commonly 
attached to Benedictine monasteries. From that day to this 
education has been among the recognized and principal works of 
Benedictines. 

4. Letters and Learning .—This side of Benedictine life is most 
typically represented by the Venerable Bede, the gentle and 
learned scholar of the early middle ages. In those times the 
monasteries were the only places of security and rest in western 
Europe, the only places where letters could in any measure be 
cultivated. It was in the monasteries that the writings of Latin 
antiquity, both classical and ecclesiastical, were transcribed and 
preserved. 

In a gigantic system embracit^; himdreds of monasteries aixl 
thousands of monks, and spread over ail the countries of western 
Europe, without any organic bond between the different houses, 
and exposed to all the vicissitudes of the wars and cxmqueste of 
those wild times, tasay that the monks often fdl short of the ideal 

their state, and sometimes short of the Christian, and even the 
moral standard, is but to say Uiat monks are men. Failures there 
have been many, and scandals not a few in Benedictine hfetory; 
but it may be said with truth that there does not appear to have 
been ever a period of widespread or univena! eorruj^on, however 
much at times and in places primitive love may have waxed odd 
And when such dedensions occurr^, they soon called forth eflorti 
at reform and revival; indeed tliese constastly recurring reform- 
movements ore one of the most striking features of Benedictine 
history, and the great proof of the vitality ot the institute through¬ 
out the ages. 

Use first of these movements arose during the Candingion 
revival (e. 800), and k associated irith the name of fienedkt «f 
Aniaoe. Under the auspices of Qisilanagiie and LOttit the PuMS 
he initiated a scheme for federating into, one great order, 
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himidf as abbot general, all the monasteries of Charles’s empire, 
and for enforcing throughout a rigid uniformity in observMce. 
For this purpose a synod of abbots was assembled at Aix*la- 
Gfaapelle in 817, and a series of 80 Capitula passed, regulatine the 
life of the monasteries. The scheme as a whole was shortlived 
and did not survive its originator; but the Capitula were K>m- 
monly recognized as supplying a useful and much-needed supple¬ 
ment to St Benedict’s Rule on points not sufficiently provided 
for therein. Accordingly these Capitula exercised a wide influence 
among Benedictines even outside the empire. And Benedict of 
Aniane’s ideas of oiganization found embodiment a century later 
in the order of Cluny (910), which for a time overshadowed the 
great body of mere Benedictines (see Chjnv). Here it will suffice 
to say that the most distinctive features of the Cluny system were 
(i) a notable increase and prolongation of the church services, 
which came to take up the greater part of the working day; (2) 
a strongly centralized government, whereby the houses of the 
order in their hundreds were strictly subject to the abbot of Quny. 

Though forming a distinct and separate organism Cluny claimed 
to be, and was recognized as, a body of Benedictine houses; but 
from that time onwards arose a number of independent bodies, or 
“ orders,” which took the Benedictine Rule as the basis of their 
life. The more important of thes," were: in the nth and izth cen¬ 
turies, the orders of Camaldulians, Vallombrosians, Fontevrault 
and the Cistercians, and in the 13th and 14th the Silvestrines, 
Celestines and Olivetans (see separate articles). The general 
tendency of these Benedictine offshoots was in the direction of 
greater austerity of life than was practised by the Black Monks 
or contemplated by St Benedict’s Rule—some of them were 
semi-eremitical; the most important by far were the Cistercians, 
whose ground-idea was to reproduce exactly the life of St 
Benedict’s own monastery. These various orders were also 
organized and governed according to the system of centralized 
authority devised by St Pachomius (see Monasticism) and 
brought into vogue by Cluny in the West. What has here to be 
traced is the history of the great body of Benedictine monasteries 
that held aloof from these separatist movements. 

For the first four or five centuries of Benedictine history there 
was no organic bond between any of the monasteries; each house 
formed an independent autonomous family, managing its own 
affairs and subject to no exteriud authority or control except that 
of the bishop of the diocese. But the influence of Cluny, even on 
monasteries that did not enter into its organism, was enormous ; 
many adopted Cluny customs and practices and moulded their 
life and spirit after the model it set; and many such monasteries 
became in turn centres of revival and reform in many lands, so 
that during the 10th and nth centuries arose free unions of 
monasteries based on a common observance derived from a 
central abbey, Fleury and Hirsau are well-known examples. 
Basing themselves on St Gregory’s counsel to St Augustine, 
Dunstan, Athelwold and Oswald adopted from the observance 
of foreign monasteries, and notably Fleury and Ghent, what was 
suitable for the restoration of English monachism,and so produced 
the Conrordm Regularis, interesting as the first serious attempt to 
bring about uniformity of observance among the monasteries of 
an entirenation. In the course of the 12th century sporadic and 
limited unions of Black Monk monasteries arose in different parts. 
But notwithstanding all these movements, the majority of the 
great Bladt Monk abbeys continued to the end of the 12th century 
in their primeval isolation. But in the year 1215, at the fourth 
Lateran council, were made regulations destined profoundly to 
modify Benedictine polity and history. Alt was decreed that the 
Benedictine houses of each ecclesiastical {wovince should hence¬ 
forth be federated for the purposes of mutual hdp and the 
maintenance of disdpline, and that for these ends uie abbots 
should every third year meet in a provincial chapter (or synod), 
in order to pass laws binding on lul and to appoint visitors who, 
in addition to the bishops, should canonically visit the monasteries 
and report on their oandition in spirituals and tempoials to the 
esisumg chapter. The English monks took the lead in carrying 
oat this legislation, aitd in 121B the first dwpter of the province of 
Canterbury was held wt Oxford, and up <to the dissolutkm un(ter 


Henry VIII. the triennial chapters took, place with wonderful 
regularity. Fitful attempts were nwide elsewhere to carry out toe 
(jecrees, and in 1336 Benedict XII. by the bull Bmediaim tried 
to give further development to the system and to secure its 
general observance. The organization of the Benedictine houses 
into provinces or chapters under this l^;^ation interfered in toe 
least possible degree with the Benedictine tradition of mutual 
independence of the houses; the provinces were loose federations 
of autonomous houses, toe l^siative power of the chapter and 
the canonical visitations being the only forms of external interfer¬ 
ence. The English Benedictines never advanced farther along 
the path of centralization; up to their destruction this polity 
remained in operation among them, and proved itself by its 
results to be well adapted to the conditions of the Benedictine 
Rule and life. 

In other lands things did not on the whole go so welt, and 
many causes at work during the later middle ages tended 
to bring about relaxation in the Benedictine houses ; above all 
the vicious system of commendatory abbots, rife everywhere 
except in England. And so in the period of the reforming 
councils of Constance and Basel the state of the religious orders 
was seriously taken in hand, and in response to the public demand 
for reforming the Church “ in head and members,” reform 
movements were set on foot, as among others, so among toe 
Benedictines of various parts of Europe. These movements 
issued in the congregational system which is the present polity 
among Benedictines. In the German lands, where the most 
typical congregation was the Bursfdd Union (1446), which 
finally embraced over 100 mona.steries throughout Germany, 
the system v/as kept on the lines of the Lateran decree and 
tlie bull Benedietina, and received only some further develop¬ 
ments in the direction of greater organization; but in Italy 
the congregation of S. Justina at Padua (1421), afterwarto 
called the Cassinese, departed altogether from the old lines, 
setting up a highly centralized government, after the model 
of the Italian republics, whereby the autonomy of toe monas¬ 
teries was destroyed, and they were subjected to the authority 
of a central governing board. With various modifications or 
restrictions tlus latter system was imported into all the Latin 
lands, into Spain and Portugal, and thence into Brazil, and 
into Lorraine and France, where the celebrated congregation 
of St Maur (see Maurists) was formed early in the 17th century. 
During this century the Benedictine houses in many parts of 
Catholic Europe united themselves into congregations, usually 
characterized by an austerity that was due to the Tridentine 
reform movement. 

In England the Benedictines had, from every point of view, 
flourished exceedingly. At the time of the Dissolution there 
were nearly 300 Black Benedictine houses, great and small, 
men and women, including most of the chief religious houses 
of the land (for lists see tables and maps in Gasquet’s English 
Monastic Life, and Catholic Dictionary, art. “ Benedictines ”). 
It is now hardly necessary to say that toe grave chaiges brought 
against toe monks are no longer credited by serious historians 
(Gasquet, Henry VIII. and the Monasteries) J. Gairdner, 
Prefaces to the relevant volumes of Calendars of State Papers 
of Henry VIII.). In Mary’s reign some of the surviving monks 
were brought t^ether, and Westminster Abbey was restored. 
Of the monks {xnfessed there during this momentary revival, 
one, Sigebert Buckley, lived on into toe reign of James I.; and 
being toe only survivor of the Benedictines of England, he 
in 1^7 invest with the English habit and affiliated to West¬ 
minster Abbey and to the English congregation two English 
priests, already Benedictines in the Italian congregation. By 
this act the old English Benedictine line was perpetuated; 
and in 1619 a number of English monks professed in Spain were 
Bggr^ated by pontifical act to these re^sentatives of the old 
Engl^ Benedictines, and thus was constituted the present 
English Bmedictine congregation. Three or four monasteries 
of the revived English Benedktoies were established on the 
continent at the be^ning of .the.syth centozy, and remained 
there tol driven Gock to England by !toe Fimch Revolatioa. 
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The Reformation and the religious wars spread havoc among 
the Benedictines in many parts of northern Europe ; and as 
a consequence, in part of the rule of Joseph IL of Austria, 
in part of the French Revolution, nearly every Benedictine 
monastery in Europe was suppressed—it is said that in the 
early years of the 19th century scarcely thirty in all survived. 
But the latter half of the century witnessed a series of remark¬ 
able revivals, and first in Bavaria, under the influence of Louis L 
The French congregation (which does not enjoy continuity with 
the Maurists) was inaugurated by l>om Gudranger in 1833, and 
the German congr^ation of Beuron in 1863. Two vigorous 
congregations have arisen in the United States. These are 
all new creations since 1830. In Italy, Spain, Portugal and 
Brazil only a few monasteries survive the various revolutions, 
and in a crippled state ; but signs arc not wanting of renewed 
life; St Benedict’s own monasteries of Subiaco and Monte 
Cassino are relatively flourishing. In Austria, Hungary and 
Switzerland there are some thirty great abbeys, most of which 
have had a continued existence since the middle ages. The 
English congregation is composed of throe large abbeys (Down¬ 
side, Ampleforth and Woolhampton), a cathedral priory (Here¬ 
ford) and a nunnery (Stanbrook Abtiey, Worcester): there 
are besides in England three or four abbeys belonging to foreign 
congregations, and several nunneries subject to the bishops. 
Each congregation has its president, who is merely a president, 
with limited powers, and not a general superior like the 
Provincials of other orders ; so that the primitive Benedictine 
principle of each monastery being self-contained and autono¬ 
mous is preserved. .Similarly each congregation is independent 
and self-governing, there being no superior-general or central 
authority, as in other orders. I,,eo Xlil. established an inter¬ 
national Benedictine College in Rome for theological studies, 
and conferred on its abl)ot the title of “ Abl)Ot Primate,” with 
precedence among Black Monk abbots. He is only primus 
inter pares, and exercises no kind of superiority over the 
other abbots or congregations. Thus the Benedictine polity 
may be described as a number of autonomous feclcrarions 
of autonomous monasteries. The individual monks, too, belong 
not to the order or the congregation, but each to the monastery, 
in which he became a monk. The chief external work of the 
Benedictines at the present day is secondary education; there 
are 114 secondary schools or gymnasia attached to the abbeys, 
wherein the monks teach over 12,000 boys; and many of 
the nunneries have girls’ schools. In certain countries (among 
them England) where there is a dearth of secular priests, Bene¬ 
dictines undertake parochial work. 

The statistics of the order (1905) show that of Black Bene¬ 
dictines there are over 4000 choir-monks and nearly 2000 
lay brothers—figures that have more than doubled since 1880. 
If the Cistercians and lesser offshoots of the order be added, 
the sum total of choir-monks and lay brothers exceeds 11,000. 

In conclusion a word must be said on the Benedictine nuns. 
From the beginning the number of women living the Benedictine 
life has not fallen far short of that of the men. St Gregory 
describes St Benedict's sister Scholastica as a nun (sanctimonMis), 
and she is looked upon as the foundress of Benedictine nuns. 
As the institute spread to other lands nunneries arose on all 
sides, and nowhere were the Benedictine nuns more numerous 
or more remarkable than in England, from Saxon times to the 
Reformation. A strong type of wmnanhood is revealed in the 
correspondence of St Boniface with various Saxon Benedictine 
'nuns, some in England and some who accompanied him to the 
continent and there estaUisbed great convents. In the early 
times the Benedictine nuns were not strictly enclosed, and 
could, when occasion called for.it, freely go out of their convent 
walls to perform any special work; on the other hand, they did 
not resemtfle the modern active congregations of women, 
whose ordinary work lies outside the convent. It has to 
be said that in the course of the middle ages, especially the 
later middle ages, grave disorders arose in many convents; 
and. this doubuins led, in the reform movements initiated by 
the couneik of Conetance and Basel, and later of Trent, to tiw 


introduction of strict enclosure in Benedictine convents, which 
now is the almost univQxal practice. At the present day 
there are of Black Benedictine nuns a6s convents with .}ooe 
nuns, the large majority being directly subject to the diocesan 
bishops; if the Cistercians and others be incluM, there are 
387 convents with nearly 11,000 nuns. In England there are 
a dozen Benedictine nunneries. 

AitTHoarriBS. — The chief general authority for Benedictine 
history up to the middle of the 12th century is MubiUon's Atmalu, 
in 6 vois. folio; for the later period no sucii general work exists, but 
the various countries, congregations or even ablwys have to be taken 
separately. Montaleiuliert’s Monks of the West gives; the early 
history very fully; the later history, to the beginning of die i8th 
century, may be found in Helyot, Hist, ties onfrrs reUgieux, v. and 
vi. (1792). A usieful sketch, with rclereiices to the best litemture, 
is in Max Hcimbucher, Orden und Kongregationeu (iSqfi), i, |§ 17- 
28; see also the article "Benedictinerorden " in Wetxer u. Welter, 
Kirchmlexicon (2nd ed.), and “ Benodikt von Nursio und der 
Bcncdiktincrorden," in Herxog-Hauck, Realeneyklopddie (3rd ed.). 
For England sec Ethclred Taunton. English Uiach Monks (tSy?); 
and for the modem history (n)th century) the series entitled 
" Succisa Virescit ” in the houmside Reoimi, 1880 onwards, by 
J. G. Dolan. On the inner spirit and working of the institute see 
F. A. Gasquet, Sketch of Monastic ConstUutioiial History (being the 
preface to the zud ed., 189s, of the trans. of Montalembert) and 
English Monastic Life (1904); and Newman's two essays on the 
Benedictines, among the Historical Sketches On Benedictine 
nuns much will be found in the alsovc-mentloned authorities, and 
also in Lina Eckenstcin, Woman in Monasticism (1896). On Bene¬ 
dictines and the Arts sec F. H. Kraus, Geschickte der christUchen 
KunsI (Freiburg-i-B., iSgfi-tSgy). (E. C. B.) 

BENEDICTION (Ikit. henedictio, from bmedicere, to bless), 
generally, the utterance of a blessing or of a devout wish for the 
prosjierity and liappiness of a person or enterprise. In the usage 
of the Catholic Church, both East and West, though the bene¬ 
diction as defined above has its place as between one Christian 
and another, it has also a special place in the sacramental system 
in virtue of the special powers of blessing vested in the priesthood. 
Sacerdotal benedictions are nut indeed sacraments—means of 
grace ordained by Christ himself,—but sacramentals (satra- 
menta minora) ordained by the authority of the Church and 
exercised by the priests, as tire plenipotentiaries of God, in virtue 
of the powers conferred on them at their ordination; “ that 
whatever they bless may be blessed, and whatever they con¬ 
secrate may be consecrated.” The power to bless in this 
ecclesia-sticid sense is reserved to priests alone; the blessing of 
the pasclial candle on Holy Saturday by the deacon being the 
one exception that proves the rule, for he uses for the purpose 
grains of incense previously blessed by the priest at the altar. 
But though by some the b^ediction has thus been brought into 
connexion with the supreme means of grace, the sacrifice of the 
Mas.s, the blessing does not in itself confer grace and does riot act 
on its recipients ex opere operate. It must not be supposed, 
however, that the Catholic idea of a sacerdotal blessing li^ any¬ 
thing of the vague character associated with a benediction by 
Protestants. Both by Catholics and by Protestants blessings may 
be applied to things inanimate as well as animate; but while 
in the reformed Churches this involves no more than on appeal 
to God for a special blessing, or a solemn “ setting ap^ ” rf 
persons or objects for sacred purposes, in the Catholic idea it 
implies a special power, conferred by God, of the priests over 
the invisible forces of evil. It thus stands in the closest relation 
to the rite of exorcism, of which it is the complement. 

According to Catholic doctrine, the Fall involved the subjec¬ 
tion, not only of man, but of all things animate and inanimate, 
to the influence of evil spirits; in support of which St Paul's 
epistles to the Romans (viiL) and to Timothy (i Tiro. iv. 4-5) 
are quoted. This belief is, of coufle, not specifically Christian; 
it has been held at oU times and everywhere men of the most 
various races and creeds ; and, if there be any validity in the 
contention that that is true which has been held sempm, sAique,, 
et ab omnibus, no fact is better established. In general it may 
be said, then, that whereas exorcism is practised in order to 
cast out devils already in possession, bene^tion is the formula, 
by which they are prevented from entering in. Piotestantt 
imve condemned these formulae as so much magic, and in this.' 
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naodcrn science tend*! to agree with them; but to orthodox 
Protestants at least Catholics hav».a perfect right to reply that, 
in taking this line, they are but reputing the accusation brought 
by the Pharisees against Christ, viz. that he cast out devils 
“ by Beelzebub, prince of the devils.” 

Though, however, the discomfiture of malignant spirits still 
plays an important part in the titholic doctrine of benedictions, 
this has on the whole tended to become subordinated to other 
benefits. This is but natural; for, though the progrras of 
knowledge has not disproved the existence of devils, it has 
greatly limited the supposed range of their activities. According 
to Father Patrick Morrisroe, dean and professor of liturgy at 
Maynooth, the efficacy of benedictions is fourfold: (i) the 
excitation of pious emotions and affections of the heart, and by 
theirmeons the remission of venial sins andof the temporal punish¬ 
ments due for these ; (z) freedom from the power of evil spirits ; 
(3) preservation and restoration of bodily health; (4) various 
other benefits, temporal and spiritual. Benedictions, moreover, 
are twofold : (a) invocative, i.c. those invoking the divine 

benignity for persons and things without changing tlieir con¬ 
dition, e.g. children or food ; (b) constitutive, i.e. those which 
give to persons or things an indelible religious character, i.e. 
monks and nuns, or the furniture of the altar. The second of 
these brings the act of benediction into contact with the principle 
of consecration (</.».); for by the formal blessing by the duly 
constituted authority persons, places and things are consecrated, 
i.f. reserved to sacred uses and preserved from the contaminating 
influence of evil spirits. Thus graveyards aro consecrated, i.e. 
solemnly blessed in order that the powers of evil may not disturb 
the bodies of the faithful departed ; thus, ton, the blessing of 
bells gives them a special power against evil demons. 

Though the giving of blessings as a sacerdotal function is 
proper to the whole order of priests, particular benedictions 
have, by ecclesiastical authority, been reserved for the bishops, 
who may, however, delegate some of them ; i.r. the lienedietion 
of abbots, of priests at their ordination, of virgin.s taking the veil, 
of churches, cemeteries, oratories, and of all articles for use in 
connexion with the altar (chalices, patens, vestments, &c.), of 
military colours, of soldiers and of their arms. The holy oil is 
also blessed by bishops in the Roman Catholic Church ; in the 
(ireek Church, on the other hand, the oil for the chrism at baptism 
is blessed by the priest. To the pope alone is reserved the blessing 
of the pallium, the golden rose, the “ Agnus-l>ei ” and royal swords; 
he alone, too, can issue blessings that involve .some days’ indul¬ 
gence. The ceremonies prescribed for the various lienedictions 
are set forth in the Rilutde Rtmanum (tit. viii.). In general it 
is laid down (cap. i.) that the priest, in hencdictionfi outside the 
Mass, shall be vested in surplice and stole, and shall give the 
blessing standing and bare-headed. Certain prayers are said 
before each benediction, after which he sprinkles the person or 
thing to be blessed with holy water and, where prescribed, censes 
them. He is attended by a minister with a vase of holy water, 
an aspeggillum and a copy of the Rituale or missal. In all bene¬ 
dictions the sign of the cross is made. In the blessing of the holy 
water (cap. ii.), the essential instrument of all benedictions, the 
object is clearly to establish its potency against evil spirits. 
First the “ creature of salt ” is exorcized, “ that . . . thou 
mayest be to all who take thee health of body and soul; that 
wherever thou art sprinkled every phantasy and wickedness and 
wile of diabolic deceit may flee and leave that place, and every 
unclean spirit ” ; a prayer to God for the blessing of the salt 
follows ; then the ” creature of water ” is exorcized, “ that thou 
mayest become exorcized water for the purpose of putting to 
every power of the enen^, that thou mwyest avail to uproot 
and expel this enemy with all his apostate angels, by the virtue 
of the same our l/trd Jesus Christ, Sic ."; and again a prayer 
to God follows that the water may " become a Creature in the 
service of His mysteries, for the driving out of demons, itc.” 
In the formulae of' blessings that follow, the sfjecial efllcacy 
against devils is imf^ied by the aspersion with holy water; the 
hmadictions themskvet are usually merely mvoeative of the 
divine protection or asristance, tteugh, e.g., in the form for 


blessing sick animals the priest prays that “ diabolic power in 
them may be destroyed, and that they may be ill no longer.'” It 
is to be remarked that the “ laying on of hMds,” which in dm Old 
and the New Testament alike is the usual “ form ” of blesring, is not 
used in liturgical benedictions, the priest being directed merely 
to extend his right hand towards the person to be blessed. The 
appendix de Beneiietiemibus to the Rituale Romanum contains 
formulae, often of much simple beauty, for blessing all manner of 
persons and things, from the congregation as a whole and sick 
men and women, to railways, ships, blast-furnaces, lime-kilns, 
articles of food, medicine and medick bandages and all manner 
of domestic animals. 

The Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, commonly called 
simply “ Benediction ” (Fr. salwt, Ger. Segen), is one of the 
most popular of the services of the Roman Catholic Church. It 
is usually held in the afternoon or evening, sometimes at the 
conclusion of Vespers, Compline or the Stations of the Cross, 
and consists in the singii^; of certain hymns and canticles, more 
particularly the 0 .eaiutaris hattia and the Tantum ergo, before 
the host, which is exposed on the altar in a monstrance and 
surrounded by not less than ten lighted candles. Often litanies 
and hymns to the Virgin are added. At the conclusion the priest, 
his shoulders wrapped in the humoral veil, takes the monstrance 
and with it makes the sign of the cross over the kneeling con¬ 
gregation, whence the name Benediction. The service, the details 
of which vary in difierent countries, is of comparatively modem 
origin. Father Thurston traces it to a combination in the 16th 
and 17th centuries of customs that had their origin in the 13th, 
i.e. certain gild services in honour of the Blessed Virgin, and 
the growing habit, resulting naturally from the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, of ascribing a supreme virtue to the act of 
looking on the Holy Sacrament. 

In the reformed Churches the word “ benediction ” is techni¬ 
cally confined to the blessing with which the priest or minister 
dismisaes the congregation at the close of the service. 

Spp Ihr article " Benediktionen," by E. C. Achelis in Herzog- 
Hauck, Healencykhpddie (Leipzig, l8<)7); The Catholic Enryclo. 
paedia (London and New York. 1908) s. “ Blessing,” by P. Morrisroe, 
and “ Uuucdiction ut tlic lilessixl Sacrament,” by Herbert Tbur.ston, 
S.J.; in all of which further authorities are cited. 

BEHEDICTUB, the hymn of Zacharias (Luke i. 68 stiq.), so 
called from the opening word of the Latin version. The hynrn 
has been used in Christian worship since at least the gth century, 
and was adopted into the Anglican Order of Morning Prayer from 
the Roman service of matin-lauds. In the Prayer-Book of T549 
there was no alternative to the Benediehkt ; it was to be used 
" throughout the whole year.” In 1552 the Jubilate was- inserted 
without any restriction as to how often it should take the place of 
the Itenedictus. Such restriction is clearly implied in the words 
‘‘ except when that (Bonedictus) shall happen to be read in the 
chapter for the day, or for the Gospel on Saint John Baptist's 
day,” which were inserted in 1662. The rubric of J532 bad this 
curious wording : “ And after the Second -Les.son .shall be used 
and said, Benedictus in English, as followeth.” 

The name is also given to a part of the Roman Catholic mass 
service beginning Benedictus qui venit. 

BENEDICTtlS ABBAS (d. H94), ahhot of Peterborough, whose 
name is accidentally connected with the Gesta Henrict Regis 
Secundi, one of the most valuable of English 12th-century 
chronicles. He first makes his appearance in 1174, as the 
chancellor of Archbishop Richard, the successor of Becket in 
the primacy; In 1175 Benedictus became prior of Holy Trinity, 
Canterbury ; in 1177 he received from Henry II. the abbacy of 
Peterborough, which he held until his death. As abbot he 
distinguishM himself by his activity in building, in administering 
the finances of his house and in collecting a library. He is 
described in the Chrouiam Petroburgense as “ blessed both in name 
and deed.” He belonged to the circle of Becket’s admirers, find 
wrote two works dealing with the martyrdom and the miracles of 
his hero. Fragments of the former woHC have come down to us 
in the compilation known as the QtetdrSoguS, which is printed in 
the fourth volume of J. C RobenMO's Materials for m History 
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0/ Tkonrn BtikH (Rdls series); rise mimdes are extant in their 
entirety, and are printed in Ae second volunse of the sanx 
collection. Benedictus has been credited with the authorship 
of the Gtsta Henrici on the ground that his name appean in Ae 
title of the oldest manuscript. We have, however, conclusive 
evidence that Benedictus merdy caused this work to be tran¬ 
scribed for the Peterborough library. It is only through the force 
of custom that the work is still occasionalljr cited und» the name 
of Benedictus. The question of authorship has bean discussed 
by Sir T. D. Hardy, Bishop Stubbs and Professor Liebennann; 
but the results of the discussion are negative. Stubbs conjectur- 
ally identified the first part of the Gesta (1170-1177) with the 
Liber Tricolumnis, a register of contemporary events kept by 
Richard Fite Neal (q.v.), the treasurer of Henry II. and author of . 
the Dialogus de Seaccario ; the latter part (ti77-ii9») was by 
riie same authority ascribed to Roger of Hoveden, who makes 
large use of the Gesta in his own chronicle, copying them with 
few alterations beyond the addition of some documents. This 
theory, so far as concerns the Liber Tricolumnis, is rejected by 
Liebennann and the most recent editors of the Uiala^us (A. 
Hughes, C. G. timmp and C. Johnson, Oxford, 190a). We can 
only say that the Gesta arc the work of a well-informed con¬ 
temporary who appears to have been closely connected with the 
court and is inclined on all occasions to take the side of Henry IL 
The author confines himself to the external history of events, and 
his tone is strictly impersonal. He incorporates some official 
documents, and in many places obviously derives his inforMtion 
from others which he does not quote. There is a break in his work 
at the year 1177, where the earliest manuscript ends ; but the 
reasons which have been given to prove that the authorship 
dianges at this point are inconclusive. The work begins at 
Chri.stmas 1169, and concludes in 1192 ; it is thus in form a 
fragment, covering portions of the reign of Henry II. and 

See VV.' Stubbs' Gesta regis Henrici .'iecundi lienedicti 
l2 vols., Rolls scries, JW)?), and particularly the pretace to the hrsl 
volume; F. Lielwrmann in Linleituni; iti den Dialogus de Scaciano 
(Gottingen, 1875!; in OstrnglisckeGeschickisquellen (Hanover 1892); 
and in Pertn's Monumenta Germofniae Histonca, Scriptores, vol. xxviu 
pp. 8a, 83; also the introduction to the Dialogus de S^ccarM la 
the Oxlord edition of 1902, 

BENEDIX. JULIUS RODEBICH (1811-1873), Germari 
dramatist and librettist, was bom at Leiptig on the arstof 
January 1811, and was educated at the Thomasschule at I^ipz^. 
He joined the stage in 1831, his first engagement being wiUi the 
travelling company of H. E. Bethmann in Dessau, Cbthen, 
Bernbuig and Meiningen. Subsequentiy he was tenor in several 
theatres in Westphalia and on the Rhine, and became manner 
of tlic theatre at Wesel, where he produced a comedy, Das 
bemoosie Haupt(i& 4 i), which met with great success. After an 
engagement in Cologne, he managed the new theatre at Elbweld 
(1844-1845) and in 1849 was appointed teacher on the staff of 
the Rhenish school of music in Ckilogne. In 1855 he was 
appointed intendant of the municipal theatre in Frankfort^n- 
Main, but retired in 1861, and died in Leipzig on the a6te of 
September 1873. Benedfac’s comedies, the scenes of which are 
mostly laid in upper middle-class life, still enjoy some populanty; 
the best-known are : Dr Wespe ; Die Hochieitsreise; Der Vetter; 
Das Gefanenis ; Das Lugen j Ein Lustspiel ; Der Slorenfrted; 
Die Dienstboten \ Asekmbrddel; Die ndrllichen Verw^len. 
Hie c hief characteristics of bis farces are a clear plot and bright, 
easy and natural dialogue. Among his more serious works are; 
Bilder aus dem SthauspielerMen (Leipzig, 1847); Der timndluhe 
Vorirae (Leipzig, 1859-1860); Das Wesett des deutsehen 
(Leipzig, t86a) and, poti*umopsly. Die Shahespear^ame (1873), 
m wWch he attack* iS» «xtrein«,^ati(m of 

Benedix’s GesammidU dran^sche »'«•** 

(LetpiiK ia4&-i87«]; a selection under the tiUe FoMslisolw m 
20 (l2ipsig,^«is); “d a edllection of smaHor comedira as 
vSi! (loth ed.. Leipaig. *891): see Benedix's 
a«tobieB»pliy in ^ Gartentembe tor 1871. 

BBlIBnOE (Ltt. iewfteinm, b^efit), a ^ first 
under the Roman empire to porrioni of land, ffie usufnirt of 
tni gtanted by riie emperors to their soldwrs or othen 


for life, a* a reward or beneficium for pMt services, and ai a 
retainer for fiiture services. A list of all such benefiaia v»* 
recorded in the Book of Benefices (^Liber Beneficiofumj, w^edi wss 
kept by the principal registrar of benefices (Primtsertnim Bene- 
fidartm). In imitation of the practice observed under the Roman 
empire, the term came to be applied under the feudal systOT 
to portions of land granted by a lord to his vassal for the n^- 
tenance of the latter on condition of his rendering muits^ 
service; and sudi grants were originally for life only, and the 
land reverted to the lord on the deatii of the vassal. In a 
similar manner grants of land, or of the profits of land, appt^ 
to have been made by the bishops to their clergy for life, on tiie 
ground of some extraordinary merit on the part the grant^ 
■The validity of such grants was first formally recognized the 
council of Orleans, aj). 511, which forbade, however, under any 
circumstances, the alienation from the bishoprics of any so 
granted. The next following council of Orleans, 533, broke in 
upon this principle, by dedaxing that a bishop coi^ not reclaim 
from his clergy any grants made to them by his predecessor, 
excepting in cases of misconduct. This innovation on the ancient 
practice was confirmed by the subsequent council of Lyons, 
and from this period these grants ceased to be r^rded as 
personal, and their substance became annexed to the churches,— 
m other words, they were henceforth enjoyed jure titsdi, and no 
longer jure personali. How and when the term beHeficia came 
to be applied to these episcopal grants is uncertain, but they are 
designated by that term in a canon of the council of Mainz, 
8X3 

The term benefice, according to the canon law, implies dways 
an ecclesiastical office, propter quod beneficium deuur, but it di^ 
r»t always imply a cure of souls, it has been defined to be the 
right which a clerk has to enjoy wrtnin eoclesiastii^ revenue 
on condition of discharging certain services prescribed by the 
canons, or by usage, or by the conditions under which his otnee 
has been founded. These services might be those of a secular 
pr^t with cui^ of souls, or they might ^ those m a r^ulfir 
priest, a member of a religious ord^, without <mre of souto; 
but in every case a benefice implied three thinps! (i) An 
obligation to dischaige the duties of an office, whidi is altogether 
spiritual; (2) The right to enjoy the fruits attadi^ to that 
office, which is the benefice iuelf; (3) The fruite themselves, 
which are the temporalities. By keeping these distinction in 
view, the right of patronage in the case of seculax benen^ 
becomes inteUigible, being in fact the right, winch was 
vested in the donor of the temporalities, to present to me bishop 
a clerk to Ire admitted, if found fit by the bishop, to the office to 
which those temporalitiffii are annexed. Nomination or presenta¬ 
tion on the part of the patron of the benefice is thus 
requisite in order that a clerk should become l^^y 
te a benefice. The next requisite is that he should be »timitted 
by the bishop as a fit person for the spiritual offire to wWh the 
benefice is annexed, and the bishop is the judge of the sufiiae^ 
of the clerk to be so adihitted. By the^ Constitutions 
Church of England a tohop was allowed a spee of two months 
to inquire and inform himself of the suffiom^ 
sentee, but by the ninety-fifth of the canons M16^ ^t i^wal 
has been abridged to twenty-eight days, witto whid» 
must admit or reject the derk. If tii* bishop rejects the clerk 
witiiin that time he it liaWe to a duplex querela m the ecc^ 
siastical courts, or to a quare impedit m the common law owrts, 
and the bishop must then certify the reasons of his retus^. 
In where the patron is himaeif a cleric in orders, and wtf to 
to be admitted to the benefice, he i^st proceed way of petitism 

instead of by deed of presentatum, reciting ti»t the benefice is 
in hi* own patronage, and petitionii^ tiie bishop to exWMae 
him and admit him. Upon the Mthop having satisfied himsdf 
of the snfiiciency of the derk, he proceed* to institute hro »tte 
spiritual office to which the benefice is annexed, but boioret wch 
institution can take place, the clerk is inquired to n^ea dectm- 
tion of assent to the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion ^ to rite 
Book of Common Piay« according to a form pmscmied to the 
aerical SulxKr^tion Act 1865, to moke a deckmtwii afipnat 
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liffiony in accordance with that act, and to take and subreribe 
Ihe oath of allegiance according to the form in the Promissory 
Oaths Act 1868. The bishop, by the act of institution, commits 
to the clerk the cure of souls attached to the office to which the 
benefice is annexed. In cases where the bishop himself is patron 
of the benefice, no presentation or petition is required to be 
tendered by the clerk, but the bishop having satisfied himself 
of the sufficiency of the clerk, collates him to the benefice and 
office. It is not necessary that the bishop himself should person¬ 
ally institute or collate a clerk; he may issue a fiat to his vicar- 
general, or to a special commissary for that purpose. After the 
bishop or his commissary has instituted the presentee, he issues 
a mandate under seal, addressed to the archdeacon or some 
other neighbouring clergj'man, authorizing him to induct the 
clerk into his Ijeuefice,—in other words, to put him into legal 
possession of the tenfporalities, which is done by some outward 
form, and for the most part by delivery of the bell-rope to 
the clerk, who thereupon tolls the bell. This form of induction 
is required to give the clerk a legal title to his benefidum, 
although his admission to the office by institution is sufficient 
to vacate any other benefice which he may already possess. 

By a decree of the Lateran council of 1215, which was en¬ 
forced in England, no clerk can hold two benefices with cure of 
souls, and if a beneficed clerk shall take a second benefice with 
cure of souls, he vacates i/>sn facto his first benefice. Dispensa¬ 
tions, however, could be easily obtained from Home, before the 
reformation of the Church of England, to enable a clerk to hold 
several ecclesiastical dignities or benefices at the same time, and 
by the Peterpence, Dispensations, &c. Act 1534, the power to 
grant such dispensations, which had been exercised previously 
by the court of Home, was transferred to the archbishop of 
Canterbury, certain ecclesiastical persons having been declared 
by a previous statute ^1529) to be entitled to such dispensations. 
TTie system of pluralities carried with it, as a necessary con¬ 
sequence, systematic non-residence on the part of many incum¬ 
bents, and delegation of their spiritual duties in respect of their 
cures of souls to assistant curates. The evils attendant on this 
system were found to be so great that the Pluralities Act 1838 
was passed to abridge the holding of benefices in plurality, 
and it was enacted that no person should hold under any 
circumstances more than two benefices, and this privilege 
was made subject to the restriction that his benefices were 
within ten statute miles of each other. By the Pluralities Act 
1850, the restriction was further narrowed, so that no spiritual 
person could hold two benefices except the churches of such 
benefices were within three miles of each other by the nearest 
road, and the annual value of one of such benefices did not 
exceed £100. By this statute the term benefice is defined to 
mean benefice with cure of souls and no other, and therein to 
comprehend all parishes, perpetual curacies, donatives, endowed 
public chapels, parochial chapelries and chapelries or districts 
belonging or reputed to belong, or annexed or reputed to be 
annexed, to any church or chapel. Thef Pluralities Acts Amend¬ 
ment Act 1885, however, enacted that, by dispensation from the 
archbishop, two benefices could be held together, the churches 
of which are within four miles of each other, and the annual value 
of one of which does not exceed £200. 

All benefices except those under the clear annual value of £50 
pay their first fruits (one year's profits) and tenths (of yewly 
profits) to Queen Anne's Bounty for the augmentation of the 
maintenance of the poorer clergy. Their profits during vacation 
belong to the next incumbent. Tithe sent charge att^ed to a 
benefto is relieved from paypent of one-half of the agricultural 
rates assessed thereon. Benefices may be exchanged by agree¬ 
ment between incumbents with the consent of the ordinary, and 
they may, witdi the consent of the patron and ordinary., be united 
or dissolv^ after being united. They may also be chauiged with 
the repayment of money hud out for their permanent advantage, 
and be augmented -wholly by the medium of Queen Anne's 
Bounty. 

A benefice is avoided or vacated—(1) by death; (2) by resigna- 
tiott,'tf the bishop is willing to accept the resignation: by the In¬ 


cumbents'Resignation Act 1871, Amendment Act iSSy^anyolergy* 
man who has b^n an incumbent of one benefice -contmuously for 
seven years, and is incapacitated by permanent mental or bodily 
infirmities from fulfilling his duties, may, if the bishop thinks fit, 
have a commission iqjpointed to consider the fitness of his 
resigning ; and if the commission report in favour of his resign¬ 
ing, he may, with the consent of the patron (or, if that is refused, 
with the consent of the archbishop) resign the euro of souls into 
the bishop’s hands, and have assigned to him, out of the benefice, 
a retiring-pension not exceeding one-third of its annual value, 
which is recoverable as a debt from his successor; (3) by cession, 
upon the clerk being instituted to another benefice or some other 
preferment incompatible with it j (4) by deprivation and sentence 
of an ecclesiastical court; under the Clergy Discipline Act 1892, 
on incumbent who has been convicted of offences against the law 
of bastardy, or against whom judgment has been given in a 
divorce or matrimonial cause, is deprived, and on being found 
guilty in the consistory court of immorality or ecclesiastical 
offences (not in respect of doctrine or ritual), he may be deprived 
or suspended or declared incapable of preferment; (s) by act of 
law in consequence of simony; (6) by default of the clerk in 
neglecting to read puWicly in the church the Book of Common 
Prayer, and to declare his assent thereto within two months after 
his induction, pursuant to an act of 1662. 

See also Advowson; Ouiiia; Incumbent; Vicab; also PhilU- 
more, P.ules. Law ; Cripps, Lmu of Chunk and Clergy, 

BENEFICIARY (from Lat. benefidum, a lienefit), in law, one 
who holds a benefice; one who is beneficially entitled to, or 
interested in, property, i.e. entitled to it for his own benefit, and 
not merely holding it for others, as does an executor or trustee. 
In this latter sense it is nearly equivalent to cestui que trust, a 
term which it is gradually superseding in modem law. 

BENEKB, FRIEDRICH EDUARD (1798-1854), Cerman 
psychologist, was born at Berlin on the 17th of February 1798, 
studied at the universities of Halle and Berlin, and served as a 
volunteer in the war of 1815. After studying theology under 
Schleiermacher and De Wette, he turned to pure philosophy, 
studying particularly English writers and the German modifiers 
of Kantianism, such as Jacobi, Fries and Schopenhauer. In 1820 
he published his Erkenntnisslekre, his Erfahrungsseelenlekre als 
Grundlage alles Wissens, and his inaugural dissertation De Verts 
Philosophiae Initiis. His marked opposition to the philosophy 
of Hegel, then dominant in Berlin, was shown more clearly in the 
short tract, Neue Grundlegung zur Melapkysik (1822), intended 
to be the programme for his lectures as privat-docent, and in the 
able treatise. Grundlegung zur Pkysik der Sitten (1822), written, in 
direct antagonism to Kant’s Metaphysic of Ethics, to deduce 
ethical principles from a basis of empirical feeling. In 1822 his 
lectures were prohibited at Berlin, according to his own belief 
through the influence of Hegel with the Prussian authorities, who 
also prevented him from obtaining a chair from the Saxon 
government. He retired to Gfittingen, lectured there for some 
years, and was then allowed to return to Berlin. In 1832 he 
received an appointment as professor exiraordmarius in the 
university, which he continued to hold till his death. On the ist 
of March 1854 he disappeared, and more than two years later his 
remains were found in the canal near Charlottenburg. There was 
some suspicion that he had committed suicide in a fit of mental 
depression. 

The distinctive peculiarity of Benefce’s system consists, first, 
in the firmness with which he maintMned that in empirical 
psychology is to be found the basis of all philosophy; and 
secondly, in his rigid treatment of mental phenomena by the 
genetic method. According to him, the perfected mind is a 
development from simple elements, and the first problem of 
philosophy is the determiiwtion of these elements and of '.the 
processes by which the development takes place. In his JSeue 
Psychologit (essays iii., viii. and ix.), he defied his positioa widi 
regard to his predecessors and contemporaries, and both there 
and in the intr^uction to his JLehrbudtmgatiized as the two gnat 
stages in the progress of pycbology.ahe negation of innate ideas 
Locke, and M faculties, in tte ordinary acceptation of the 
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term, by Herbart. The next step was his own ; he insisted that 
psychology must be treated as one of the natural sciences. As is 
tte case with them, its content is given by experience alone, and 
differs from theirs only in being the object of the internal as 
opposed to the ejctemal sense. But by this Beneke in no wise 
meant a psychology founded oh physiology. These two sciences, 
in his opinion, had quite distinct provinces and gave no mutual 
assistance. Just as little help is to be expected from the science 
of the body as from mathemati® and metaphysics, both of which 
had been pressed by Herbart into the service of psychology. The 
true method of study is that applied with so much success in the 
physical sciences—critical examination of the given experience, 
and referenceof it to ultimate causes, which may not be themselves 
perceived, but are nevertheless hypotheses necessary to account 
for the facts. (See on method, fleue Psych., essay i.) 

StartinK trom the two assumptions that there is nothing, or at 
least no formed product, innate in tlie mind, and that definite 
faculties do not originally exist, and from the fact that our minds 
nevertheless actually have a definite content and definite modes of 
action, Beneke proceeds to state somewhat dogmatically his scien¬ 
tifically verifiable hypotheses as to the primitive condition of the 
soul and the laws according to which it develops. Originally the 
s^ul is possessed of or is an immense variety of i>owcrs, faculties or 
forces (conceptions which Beneke, in opposition to Herbart, holds to 
be metaphysioally jnstiflable), differing from one another only in 
tenacity, vivacity, receptivity and grouping. These primitive im- 
mnturial forces, so closely united as to form but one being (essence), 
acquire definiteness or form through the action iqion them of stimuli 
or excitants from the outer world. This action of externa! impres¬ 
sions which are appropriated by the internal powers is the first 
fundamental process in the genesis of the completed mind. If the 
umon of impression and faculty be sufficiently strong, consciousness 
(not srf/-consciousness) arises, and definite sensations and perceptions 
begin to be formed. These primitive sensations, however, are not 
to be identified with the sensations of the special senses, for each of 
these senses is a system of many jrowers which have grown into a 
definite unity, have liecn educated by experience. From ordinary 
experience it must be concluded that a second fundamental process 
is incessantly going on, vis. the formation of new powers, which 
takes place principally during sleep. The third and most important 
process results from the fact that the combination between stimulus 
and power may be weak or strong; if weak, then llie two elements 
are said to be movable, and they may flow over from one to another 
of the already formed psychical products. Any formed faculty 
does not cease to exist on the removal of its stimnlus; in virtue of 
its fundamental property, Unacily, it sinks back as a trace (Spur) 
into unconsciousness, whence it may lie recalled by the application 
to it of another stimulus, or by the attraction towards it of some 
of the movable elements or newly-formed original powers. These 
traces and the flowing over of the movable elements are the most 
important conceptions in Beneke's psychology; by means of them 
he gives a rationale of reproduction and association, and strives to 
show that all the formed faculties are simply devdopments from 
traces of earlier processes. I.astly, similar forms, according to the 
degree of their similarity, attract one another or tend to form closer 
combinations. 

All psychical phenomena are explicable by the relation of impres¬ 
sion and power, and by the flow of movable elements; the whole 
process of mental development is nothing buf the result of the action 
and interaction of the above simple laws. In general this growth 
may be said to take the direction oi tendering more and more definite 
by repetition and attraction of like to like the originally indefinite 
activities of the primary faculties. Thus the sensations of the 
special senses are gradually formed from the primary sensuous feel¬ 
ings (sinnliche Empfiudungen) • concepts are formed from intuitions 
of individuals by the attraction of the common dements, and 
the consequent flow towards them of movable forms. Judgment is 
the springing into consciousness of a concept alongsi^'of an in¬ 
tuition, or of a higher concept alongside of a lower. Rea.soning is 
merely a more complex judgment. Nor are there special faculties 
of judging or reasoning. The understanding is simply the mass of 
concepts lying in the background of unconsciousness, ready to be 
called up and to flow with force towards anything closely connected 
with them. Even memory is not a special faculty; it is sip^iiy the 
fnndamental projierty Of tenacity possessed by the original faculties. 
The very distinction between tiu 'great classes. Knowledge, Feeling 
and Wm, may be referred to elemeotary differences in the original 
relations of faculty and impression. . 

Thfs is the groundwork of Beneke’s philosophy. It should be 
carefully omni»red' HKth the aisoeiation jwyrihology of modern 
British thiidEen, mostof whose results and pniceases will be found 
there, .wotiied into a^comprehensive system (see Asbocisxion or 
logAS). In logif, metaphysics aod ethics Beneke's speculations 
arenktural^' dependent on nis psychology. 

The ipeaEd Aloe'of Beneke's works, as has been already said, 
cnniitlt in the many specimens of. aciite psychological anatysis 
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Scattered throughout them. As a complete explanation oi psychical 
facts, the theory seems defective. The original hypotheses, peculiar 
to Beneke, on which the whole depends, are hastily' assumed and 
rest on a clumsy mechanical metaphor. At is the case with an 
empirical theories of mental development, the higher categories 
or notions, which are apparently shown to result from tlie simple 
elements, are really presupposed at every step. Particularly un¬ 
satisfactory is the account of consciousness, which is said to arise 
from the union of irfiptession and faculty. The necessity of' con¬ 
sciousness for any mental action whatsoever is apparently gixmted, 
but the oonditions involved in it are never discussed or roeatiooed. 
The same delect appears in tlie account of ethicid judgmeai,; no 
amount of empirical fact can ever yield the notion of absolute duty. 
His results have found acceptance mainly with practical toachen. 
Undoubtedly his minute analysis of temperament and careful 
exposition of the means whereby the young, unformed mind may bo 
trained are of infinite value; but the truUi of many of his doetrines 
on these points lends no support to the fundamental hypotheses, 
from which, indeed, they might lie almost entirely severed. 

Beneke was a moat prolific writer, and besides tlie works mentioned 
above, published large treatises in the several departments of 
philosophy, buUi pure and os applied to education and ordinary 
tile. A complete fist of his writings will be found id the apjmndix 
to Dresslcr's edition of the I.ehrbuck der Psyfhnlogie als Naturunsssn- 
$ci»ft (iSfit). The chief arc;— Ptytkalogische Skuaeu (18*5, 1837); 
Lehrbuch der Psyckologie (1832); Metapkysik uud RetigioUipkiUo- 
Sophie (1840): Die ueue Psycbologie (1845); Pragmatische Psy- 
ckologie Oder Seelentehre iu der Anwendung auf das Lebeu (1R32). 

•Among German writers, who. though not professed loHowets of 
Beneke, have been largely influenced by him, may be mentioned 
Ueberweg and Karl Fortlage (1806-1881). In England, perhaps, 
tlie only writer who shows traces of acquaintance with Uis works 
is J. D. Morcll (Inirod, to Mental Philosophy). The moat eminent 
members of the school arc J. G. Dressier (whose Beneke oder Seeleit- 
lehre als Naturwissensrhaft » an admirable exposition). Fried. Dittes 
and G. Raue. The compendium by the last-named author passed 
through four editions in Germany, and has been translated into 
French. Flemish and English. The English translation. Elements 
of Psychology (1871), gives a lucid and succinct view of the whole 
system. 

Amoag more recent works on Beneke are O. E. Hummel. Di* 
Vnlerricktslehre Benekes (Leipzig, 1885); on his ethical thiory, C. H. 
Th. Kiihn, Die Sittenlehre F. E. Benekes (1892): Job. Friedrich, 
F. E. Beneke (Wiesbaden, 1808, with biography and list of works); 
Otto Cramzow, F. E. Benekes Lehen uud Philos. (Bern, 1899, with 
full bibliography); on his theory oi knowledge, H. Renner, Benekes 
Erkennluistheorie (Halle, 1902); on bis metaphysics, Die Melaphysii 
Benekes, by A. Wandschneider (Berlin, 1903); Brandt, Beneke, 
the Man and His Philosophy (New York, 1895); Falckenberg, Hist, 
of Phil. (Eng. trans., 1893); and H. Hoflding, Wtf. of Mod. Phil. 
vol. ii. (Eng. trans., igooj. (R. Ad.) 

BENETT, ETHELDRED (1776-1845), one of the earliest of 
English women geologists, the second daughter of Thomas 
Benett, of Pyt House near Tisbury, was bom in 1776. Later 
she resided at Norton House, near Warminster, in Wiltshire, 
and for more than a quarter of a century devoted herself to 
collecting and studying the fossils oi her native county. She 
contributed “ A Catalogue of the Organic Remains of'the County 
of Wilts ” to Sir R. C. Hoare’s County History, and a limited 
number of copies of this work were printed as a separate vriume 
(1831) and privately distributed. She died on the trth of 
January 1845. 

BENEVENTO, a town and archiepiscopal see of Campania, 
Italy, capital of the province of Benevento, 60 m. hy rail and 
3* m. direct N.E. of Naples, situated on a hill 400 ft above 
sea-level at the confluence of the Calore and Sahbato. Pop. 
(1901) town, 17,337 ; commune, 34,137. It occupies the site of 
the ancient Beneventum, originally Maleventum or Maluentum, 
supposed in the imperial period to have been founded by Dio- 
medes. It was the chief town of the Samnites, who took refuge 
here after their defeat by the Romans in 314 B.c. It appeals not 
to have fallen into the hands of the latter until Pynhus’s absence 
in Sicily, but served them as a l)pse of operations in tiie last 
campaign against him in 375 B.c. A Latin colony was planted 
there tit 368 b.c., and it was ^en that the name was ohan^d for 
the sake of the omen, and probably then that the Via Appia was 
extended'from Capua to Beneventom. It remained in ^ehandi 
of the Romans during both tiie Punic and the Social yioxs, and 
was a fortress of importance to tiiem. The position is.strong, 
Being protected by tb* two rivers mentioned, and the medieval 
fortincAtions, wfudh fire nearly a m. in length, proUi^ follow 
the ancient iine,.Awbkh was razed to thp. ground; by K^otila ip 
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AJ>. 54a. After the Social War it became a mmieipi^ and 
under Augustus a colony. Being a meeting point of six main 
roads,1 it was much visited by travellers. Its importance is 
vouched for by the many remains of antiquity which it possesses, 
of which the most famous is the triumphal arch erected in honour 
of Trajan by the senate and people of Rome in a.d. 114, with 
important reliefs relating to its history (E. Petersen in 
Rbmiscke Mftteilungen, 1892, 241; A. von Domaszewzki in 
lahreskefU desOslerreieh. arch&ologischen Instituts, ii., 1899,173). 
Tliere are also considerable remains of the ancient theatre, a 
large cryptoporticus 197 ft. long known as the ruins of Santi 
Quaranta, and probably an emporium (according to Meonartini, 
the portion preserved is only a fraction of the whole, which once 
measured 1791 ft in length) and an ancient brick arch (called 
the Arco dd Sacrarafnto), while below the town is the Ponte 
l,ebroso, a bridge of the Via Appia over the Sabbato, and along 
the road to Avellino are remains of thermae. Many inscriptions 
and ancient fragments may be seen built into the houses; in 
front of the Madonna delle Grazie is a bull in red Egyptian 
granite, and in the Piazza Papiniano the fragments of two 
Egyptian obelisks erected in A.n. 88 in front of the temple of 
Isis in honour of Domitian. In 1903 the foundations of this 
temple were discovered close to the Arch of Trajan, and many 
fragments of fine sculptures in both the Egyptian and the 
Greco-Roman style belonging to it were found. They had 
apparently been used as the foundation of a portion of the city 
wall, reconstructed in a.d. 663 under the fear of an attack by 
Constans, the Byzantine emperor, the temple having been 
destroyed under the influence of ^e bishop, St Barbatus, to 
provide the necessary material (A. Meomartini, 0 . Marucchi 
and L. Savignoni in Notiaie degli Scavi, 1904, 107 sqq.). Not 
long after it had been sacked by Totila Benevento became tlie 
seat of a powerful Lombard duchy and continued to be inde¬ 
pendent until 1033, when the emperor Henry III. ceded it to 
Leo IX. in exchange for the bishopric of Bamberg; and it 
continued to be a papal possession until 1806, when Napoleon 
granted it to Talleyrand with the tide of prince. In 1815 it 
returned to the papacy, but was united to Italy in i860. Manfred 
lost his life in 1266 in battle with Charles of Anjou not far from 
the town. Much damage has been done by earthquakes from 
time to time. Tire church of S. Sofia, a circular edifice of about 
760, now modernized, the roof of which is supported by six 
ancient columns, is a relic of the Lombard period ; it has a fine 
cloister of the 12th century constructed in part of fragments of 
earlier buildings; while the cathedral with its fine arcaded 
facade and incomplete square campanile (begun in 1279) dates 
from the 9th century and was rebuilt in 1114. The bronze doors, 
adorned with bos-rdiefs, on good; they may belong to the 
beginning of the 13th century. The interior is in the form of a 
basilica, the double aisles being borne by ancient columns, and 
contains ambones and a candelabrum of 1311, the former resting 
on columns supported by lions, and decorated with reliefs and 
coiouiml marble mosaic. Hie castle at the highest point of the 
town was erected in the t4th«ent^, 

Benevento is a station oa the railway from Naples to Foggia, 
and has blanch lines to Cam{>obasso and to Aveiimo. 

Sec A. Ms(anartuu,Mffnmacan'«i>^r<t'^tMiiiB«n«iwHru (Benevento, 
1899); X. A«hb.y. MUmgu it Vieete ftantaiit, 190}. 416. (T. As.) 

BEHBVOUUiOE (Lat. bme, well, and vaUas, wishing), a term 
for an act of kindness, or a gift of money, or goods, but used in a 
special sense to indicate sums of money, disguised as gifts, which 
were extorted by various English ki^ from thew sul^ects, 
without consent of parliamen^. Am(^ the numerous methods 
which have been adopted by sovereigns everywhere to obtain 
support from their pe<^e, that of demanding gifts has frequently 
fiiund a (daoe, and consequently it is the word and not the method 
which is peculiar to Et^lwh histwy. Edward II. and Raehard IL 

* These were (i) the prolongatioii of the Via A7>pU from Capua, 
(x) its contranatioa to Tarimtuin and Bnmdisiuro, of wfaieh there 
were., two difienat linos between Beneventam and AqoUonia at 
diSerept dates (see Arm. Via), U) the Via Traiana to Biundisium 
by Herdonlac, (4) the road to Teieela and Aesemia, (5) the road 
to Aesemia by Boviansra, (6) the road to Abenimm and Salcnnmi. 


had obtained funds by resortmg to forced loans, a ptactiee which 
was probably not umwual in eariier times. Edward IV., however, 
discarded even the pretence of repayment, and in 1473 fhu woitd 
berteBolence was first used with reference to a royal demand fora 
gift. Edward was ve^ successful in these ^rts, and as they 
only concerned a limited number of persons be did not incur 
serious unpopularity. But when Richard III. sought to emulate 
his brother’s example, protests were made which led to the 
passing of an act of parliament in 1484 abolishing benevolences 
as “ new and unlawful inventions.” About the same time the 
Chronicle of Croyland referred to a benevolence as a “ nova et 
inaudita impositio muneris ut per benevolentiain qu^bet daret 
id quod vellet, immo verius quod ndlet.” In spite of this act 
Richard demanded a further benevolence; but it was Henry VIL 
who made the mast extensive use of this system. In 1491 he sent 
out commissioners to obtain gifts of money, and in 1496 an act 
of parliament enforced payment of the sums promised on this 
occasion under penalty of imprisonment. Henry’s chancellor, 
Cardinal Morton, arobbisbop of Canterbury, was the traditional 
author of a method of raising money by benevolences known as 
“ Morton’s Fork.” If a man Kved economically, it was reasoned 
he was saving money and could afford a present for the king. K, 
on the contrary, he lived sumptuously, he was evidently wealthy 
and could likewise afford a gift. Henry VII. obtained consider¬ 
able sums of money in this manner; and in 1543 Henry VIII. 
demanded a “ loving contribution ” from all whQ,pos.sesscd lands 
worth not less than forty shillings a year, or chattels to the value 
of £13 ; and those who refused to m^e payment were summoned 
before the privy council and punished. Elizabeth took loans 
which were often repaid; and in 1614 James 1 . ordered the 
sheriffs and magistrates in each county and borough to collect a 
general benevolence from all persons of abflity, and with some 
difficulty about £40,000 was collected. Four counties had, how¬ 
ever, distinguished themselves by protests against this demand, 
and the act of Ridiai^ HI. had been cited various objectors. 
Representatives from the four counties were accordingly called 
before die privy council, where Sir .Edward Coke defended the 
action of the king, quoted the Tudor precedents and urged that 
the act of 1484 was to prevent exactions, not voluntary gifts such 
os James had requested. Subsequently Oliver St John was fined 
and imprisoned for making a violent protest against the bene¬ 
volence, and on the occasion of his trial Sir Francis Bacon defended 
the request for money as voluntary. In 1615 an attempt to exact 
a benevolence in Ireland failed, and is 1620 it was decided to 
demand one for the defence of the Palatinate. Circular letters 
were sent out, punishments were inflicted, but many excuses were 
made and only about £34,000 was contributed. In 1621 a further 
attempt was made, judges of a.ssizc and others were ordered to 
press for contributions, and wealthy men were called before the 
privy council and asked to name a sum at which to be rated. 
About £88,000 was thus raised, and in 1622 William Piennes, ist 
Viscount Sayo and Sele, was imprisoned for six months for 
protesting. This was the last time benevrdences were actually 
collected, although in 1622 and 1623 it Was proposed to raise 
money in this manner. In 1633 Charles I. consented to collect 
a benevolence for the recovery of the Palatinate for Charles 
Louis, the son of his sister Elizabeth, but no further ste(>s were 
taken to carry out the project. 

See W. Stubbs, Constitulwnal History of "England, vol. iii. (Oxford, 
1895); H. Hallam, Constitutional History of England, vol. i. (London. 
1855): T. P. Taswell-Langmead, English Cinstitutional History 
(London, 1896); S. R. Gardiner, History of England, passim (London, 

1893). 

BBNFETt ’THEODOR (1809-1881), German philologist, son of 
a Jewish trader at Norten, near Gottii^en, Was bom on the 28th 
of January 1809. Although or%inally designed for the medical 
profession, his taste for philology was aw^ened by a careful 
instruction in Hebrew which he received from his father. Aftn* 
brilliant studies at Gottingen he spent a year at Munich, where 
he was greatly impressed bythe lectures of Schelling andthiersch, 
and afterwards settled os a teacher in Frankfort. HU pursuits 
were at first chiefly dasucal, and faU atlienlirai was inverted to 
San^t by an accidental wager that he would lean enough of 
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the language in a few weeks to be able to review a new bode upon 
it. This feat he accomplished, and nvalied in later years when 
he learned Russian in order to translate V. P. Vasilev’s work on 
Buddhism. For the time, however, his labours were dtiefly in 
classical and Semitic philology. At Gbttingen, whither he Imd 
returned as privat-docent, he wrote a little work on the names of 
the Hebrew months, proving that they were derived from the 
Persian, prepared the great article on India in Ersch and Gruber’s 
Encyclopaedia, and published from 183Q to 184a the Lexicon of 
Greek Roots which gained him the Volney prize of the Institute 
of France. From this time his attention wa.s principally given 
to Sanskrit. He published in 1848 his edition of the Sdma-oteda ; 
in 1852-1854 his Manual of Sanskrit, comprising a grammar and 
chrestomathy ; in 1858 his practical Sanskrit grammar, after¬ 
wards translated into English; and in 1859 his edition of the 
Fantscha Tantra, with an extensive dissertation on the fables 
and mythologies of primitive nations. All these works had been 
produced under the pressure of poverty, the government, 
whether from parsimony or from prejudice against a Jew, 
refusing to make any substantial addition to his small salary 
as extra-professor at the university. At length, in 1862, Ae 
growing appreciation of foreign scholars shamed it into making 
him an ordinary professor, and in 1866 Benfey published the 
laborious work by which he is on the whole best known, his 
great Sanskrit-English Dictionary. In 1869 he wrote a history 
of German philological research, especially Oriental, during the 
19th century. In 1878 his jubilee as doctor was edebrated by 
the publication of a volume of philological essays dedicated to 
him and written by the first scholars in Germany. He had 
designed to close his literary labours by a grammar of Vedic 
Sanskrit, and was actively preparing it when he was interrupted 
by illness, which terminated in his death at Gottingen on the 
26th of June i88i. 

A collection of his vaiious writings was published in i8qo, prefaced 
by a memoir by his son. 

BEMGAL, a province of British India, hounded on the E. by 
the province of Eastern Bengal and Assam, the boundary line 
being the Madhumati river and the Ganges; on the S. by the 
Bay of Bengal and Madras ; on the W. by the Central Provinces 
and United Provinces; and on the N. by Nepal and Sikkim. 
It has an area of 141,580 sq. m. and a population of 54,096,806. 
It consists of the provinces of Behar, Orissa and Chota Nagpur, 
and the western portion of the Ganges valley, but without the 
provinces of Northern and Eastern Bengal; and is divided into 
the six British divisions of the presidency, Bhagalpur, Patna, 
Burdwan, Chota Nagpur and Orissa, and various native states. 
The province was reconstituted in 1905, when the Chittagong, 
Dacca and Rajshahi divisions, the district of Malda and the state 
of Hill Tippera were transferred from Beiigal to a new province, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam; the five Hindi-speakii^ states of 
Chota Nagpur, namely Chang Bhakar, Korea, Sirguja, Udaipur 
and Jashpur, were transferred from BengEil to the Central 
Provinces; and Sambalpur and the five Oriya states of Bamra, 
Rairakhol, Sonpur, Patna and Kalahondi were transferred from 
the Central Provinces to Bengal. The province of Bengal, 
therefore, now consists of the thirty-three British districts of 
Burdwan, Birbhum, Bankura, Midnapore, Hugh,, Howrah, 
Twenty-four Parganas, Calcutta, Nadia, Murshidabad, Jessore, 
Khulna, Patna, Gaya, Shahabad, Saran, Champaran, Muzaf- 
farpur, Uarbhanga, Monghyf, Bhagalpur, Pumea, Santal 
Parganas, Cuttack, Balasore, Angul and Khondmals, Puri, 
Hazaribagh, Ranchi, Palamau, Manbhum, Singhbum and 
Sambalpur,' and the native states of Sikkim and the tributary 
states of Orissa and Chota Nagpur. 

The name Bengal is derived from Sanskrit geography, and 
applies strictly pa the country stretching southwards from 
Bhagalpur to the sea. 'Fhe ancient Banga formed one of the five 
outlying kingdoms of Aryan India, and was practically conter¬ 
minous with the delta of Bengal. It derived its name, according 
to the etymology of the Pundito, from a prince of the Haha- 
bhamta,to whose portion it fell on the priinitive partition of the 
country among the Lunar race of Delhi. But a city called 


Bangala, near Quttagangy whidi, although now warired away, 
is supposed to have existra in the Mahommedon period, appears 
to have given the name to the European world. .The word 
Bangala was first used by the Mussulmans; and under their rule, 
like the Banga of edd Sanskrit times, it applied specifically to 
the Gangetic delta, althot^ the later conquests to the east (rf 
the Brahmaputra were eventually included within it In their 
distribution of the country for fiscal purposes, it formed the 
central province of a governorship, with Bdiar on the north-westy 
and Orissa on the south-west, jointly ruled by one deput^ of the 
Delhi emperor. Under the English the lume has at different 
periods borne very different significations. Francis Fernandez 
applies it to the country from the extreme east of Chittagong 
to Point Palmyras in Orissa, with a coast line which Purchos 
estimates at 600 m., running inland for the same distance and 
watered by the Ganges. This territory would include the 
Mohommedan province of Bengal, with parts of Behar and 
Orissa. The loose idea thus derived from old voyagers became 
stereotyped in the archives of the East India Company. All its 
north-eastern factories, from Balasore, on the Orissa coast, to 
Patna, in the heart of Behar, belonged to the “ Bengal Estab¬ 
lishment,” and as British conquests crept higher up the rivers, 
toe term came to be applied to the whole of northern India. 
The presidency of Bengal, in contradistinction to those of Madras 
and Bombay, eventually included all the British territories 
north of toe Central Provinces, from the mouths of the Ganges 
and Brahmaputra to the Himalayas and the Punjab. In 1831 
the North-Western Provinces were created, which are now 
indided with Oudh in the United Provinces; and the whole 
of oorthem India is now divided into the four lieutenant- 
goveaorships of the Punjab, the United Provinces, Bengal, and 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, and the North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince Under a commissioner. 

Phykical Geography .—Three sub - provinces of the present 
lieuteiut-govemorship of Bengal—namely, Bengal proper, 
Behar and Orissa—consist of great river valleys; the fourth, 
Chota Nagpur, is a mountainous region which separates them 
I from tip central India plateau. Orissa embraces the rich deltas 
of the uahanadi and the neighbouring rivers, bounded by the 
Bay of lengal on the S.E., and walled in on the N.W. by tributary 
hill stats. Proceeding west, toe sub-province of Bet^ proper 
, stretcher to the banks of the Ganges and inland from the sea- 
i board tuthe Himalayas. Its southern portion is formed by toe 
I delta of he Ganges; its northern consists of the Ganges vall^. 

, Behar lie on the north-west of Bengal proper, and comprises 
the hight valley of the Ganges from the spot where it issues 
, from toe United Provinces. Between Behar and Orissa lies toe 
: province f Chota Nagpur, of which a portion was given in 1905 
, to the Cetral Provinces. The valley of the Ganges, which is 
f now dividtl between Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
r is one of tk most fertile and densely-populated tracts of country 
1 in the woid. It teems with every product of nature. Ten, 

, indigo, turteric, lac, waving white fields of the opium-poppy, 

1 wheat and tnumerable grains and pulses, pepper, ginger, betel- 
, nut, quinin«nd many costly spices and drugs, oil-seeds of sorts, 
f cotton, the ilk mulberry, inexhaustible crops of jute and other 
, fibres; timbr, from' fhe feathery bamboo and coroneted palm 
, to the iron-karted sdl tree—in short, every vwetable product 
• which feeds nd clothes a people, and enables it to trade with 
1 foreign natioi, abounds. Nor is the country destitute of mineral 
, wealto. Thedistrkts near the sea consist entirely of alluvial 
1 formations; nd, indeed, it is stated that no substance so coarse ^ 
’ as gravel ocers throughout the i^lta, or in the heart of the 
provinces with 400 m. of the river mouths. 

I The climatevaries from the Hiowy regions of the Himalayas 
I to the tropicavapour-bath of the delta and the burning winds 
t of Behar. Th ordinary range of the thermometer 
■ on the plainsis from about 52° F. in the coldest “*“*• 

; month to i03°n the shade in suiitmer. A temperatiife below 
- 60“ is considerf very cold, while with care the temperature of 
5 well-built hous latriy exceeds 95“ in the hot weotoer. The 
i rainfaU varies fin 37 in. in Behar to about 65 in. in the deltoi V 
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Lower Beai;al exhibits the two t3rpical stages in the life o£ a 
gnat liver. In the northern districts the rivers run along the 
g. valleys, receive the drain^e from the country on 
^ ""*■ either side, absorb broad tributaries and ruth forward 
with an ever-increasing volume. But near the centre oi the 
provinces the rivers enter upon a new stage of their career. 
Their main channels biforcate, and each new stream, so created 
throws ofi its own set of distributaries to right and kft The 
conrrtry which they thus enclose and intersect femns the ddta 
of Bengal Originally conquered by the fluvial deposits from the 
sea, it now stretches out as a vast dead level, in which the rivers 
find their velocity checked, arid their current no longer able to 
carry along the silt which they have brought down from northern 
India. The streams, aaordii^ly, deposit their alhivkl burden 
k their channels and upon their banlu, so that degrees their 
beds rise above the level of the surrounding country. In this 
way the rivers in the ddta slowly build themselves up into' 
canals, which every autumn break through or overflow their 
margins, and leave their silt upon the adjacent flats. Thousands 
of square miles in Lower Bengal anmually receive a top-dressing 
of virgin soil from the Himalayas,—a system of natural manuring 
which renders elaborate tillage a waste of labour, and defies the 
utmost power of over-cropping to exhaust its fertility. As the 
rrvers creep farther down the delta, they become more and 
ntore sluggish, and their bifurcations and interiacings raote com¬ 
plicated. The last scene of all is a vast amphibious wilderncns of 
swamp and forest, amid whose solitudes their network 1 of 
channels insensibly merges into the sea. The rivers, finjdly 
checked by the sea, deposit their remaining silt, which emkgcs 
as banks or blunted promontories, or, after a year’s batfling 
with the tide, adds a few feet or it may be a few kcheS' te tlm 
foreshore. / 

The Ganges gives to the country its peculiar chatactef and 
aspect. Abort 200 m. from its mouth it spreads out kto 
numerous branches, forming a large delta, oontpi^d, vijerc it 
borders on the sea, of a labyrinth of creeks and rivers, rming 
through the dense forests of the Sundarbans, and existing 
during the annual kundatkm the appearance of an iimne^ sea. 
At this time the rice fields to the exteiit of many honueds of 
square miles ore submerged. The scene presents to a £^|)ean 
eye a panorama of skgular novelty and mteiest—rkf fields 
covered with water to a great depth; the ears of grainnoating 
on the surface; the stupendous embankments, whichf^strain 
without altogether preventing the excesses of the inui^tbns ; 
and peasants going out to their daily work with tbeirjkttle in 
canoes or on rafts. The navigable streams which faUinto the 
Ganges mtersect the country in every durection and afikd great 
facilities for internal communication. In many parlsioats can 
approach by means of lakes, rivulets and water-couws to the 
door of almost ever>' cottage. The lower region of |e Ganges 
is the richest and most productive portion of Bengal,(bounding 
in valuable produce. The other pnincipal rivers in pengal are 
the Sone, Gogra, Gandak, Kusi, Tista; the Hugii, famed fay the 
junebun of the Bhagitathi and Jalangi, oxkd fartber j> the west, 
the Uomodar and Rupnarayan; and in the soui-west, the 
Mahanadi or great river of Oriua. In a level funtry like 
Bengal, where the soil is composed of y ieidkg and lof materials, 
the courses of the rivers are continually shifting fron/the wearing 
away of their different banks, or from the water king turned 
off by obstacles in its course inta a different ohaM. As this 
channel is graduo^ widened theoid bed of the liw is left dry. 
The new channel kto which the river fiows is of cirse so ntu^ 
land lost, while the old b^ ooastitutes on acasion to the 
adjacent estates. Thus, one man’s property j diminished, 
while that of another it enlarged or improved; Ind a dktkct 
branch of jurisprudence has grown up, the partiular proivkce 
of which is the definition and regulatkn of theWuvial rights 
alike of privato pn^rty and of the state. 1 
(reslogy.—The gmter part of Bengal is ompied by tiie 
alluvial deposits iH the Ganges, but in the soikwest rise the 
plateau of Choito Nagpur composed chiefb^ c^eisac rohks. 
The greet thickness of the Gangetic olluviumg shown Iqr a 


' bovehote at Calcutta which was carried to a depth of about 
460 ft. below the present level of the sea without entering any 
marine deposit. Over the surface of the gneissic rocks ate 
scattered numerous bffiks of Gondwana beds. Some of 
are undoubtedly faulted kto their present positions, and to this 
they owe their preservation. In the Rajmahal Hills basaltic 
I lavn flows are interbedded with the Gondwana deposits, and in 
the Karharbari (^Ifield the Gondwana. beds are traversed by 
dikes of mica-peridotite and basalt, which are supposed to be of 
the same age as the Rajmahal lavas. The Gondwana series is 
economical^ of great importance, it includes numerous seams 
of 00^ many of which are worked on am extensive scale (at 
Giridih, Raniganj, &c.). The quality of the coal is good, but 
unfortunately it contains a law amount of ash, the averaire 
; being as high as 17 %. 

Ptople.—in tine snb-provkces under the lieutenant-governor 
of Bfengsf dwell a great congeries of peoples, oi widely diverse 
origin, speaking (Merent languages and representing far 
sepwated eatas of ctvflization. The province, in fact, became so 
unwieldy that this was the chief reason for ite partition in 1905^ 
The people exhibit every stage of human progress, and every 
type of human enlightenment and superstition from the educated 
classes to primitive hill tribes. On the same bench of a Calcutta 
; tollege sh youtlw trained up k the strictest theism, others 
indoctrinated in the mysteries of the Hindu trinity and pantheon, 
witii representatives of every link in the ch^ of superstition— 
from the i^rmless offering of flowers before the family god to 
the arael rites of Kali, whose altars in the most civilized districts 
of Bmgal, as lately as the famine of 1866, were stained with 
human blood. Indeed, the very word Hmdu is one of absolutely 
indeternunate meaning. The census officers employ it as a 
convenient generic to include 42 millione of the population of 
Bengal, comprising elements of transparently distinct ethnical 
origin, and sep^ated from each other by their knguage, customs 
and religious rites. But Hinduism, understood even in this wide 
sense, represents only one of many creeds and races found: within 
Bengal. The other great histarical cultus, which during the 
iMt twelve centuries did for the Semitic peoples what Chris¬ 
tianity accomplished among the European Aryans, has won to 
itself one-fifth of the population of Bengal. Tl^ Mahommedans 
number some 9,000,000 in Bengal, but the great bulk of their 
numbers was transferred to Eastern Bengal and Assam. They 
consist largely of the original inhabitants of the country, who 
were proselytized by the successive Patban and Mogul invasions. 
In the face of gi^t natural cartastrophes, such as river inunda¬ 
tions, fammes, tidal waves and cyclones of the lower provinces 
of Bengal, the religious instinct works with a vitality unknown 
in European countries. Until the British government stepped 
in with its police and canals and railroads, between the people 
and what they were accustomed to consider the dealings of 
Providence, scarcely a year passed without some terrible mani¬ 
festation of the pow and the wrath of God. Mahratta invasions 
from central India, piratical devastations on the sea-board, 
banditti who marched about the interior m bodies of 50,000 men, 
floods which drowned the harvests of whole districts, and 
drowghte in which a third of the population starved to death, 
kept alive a sense of human powerlessness in the presence of an 
omnipotent fate. Under the Mahommedans a pestilence turned 
the capital kto a silent wilderness, never agak to be re-peopled. 
Under British rule it is estimatal that 10 miUkns perished 
within the Lower Prtuvkas alone k the famine of 1769-1770 ; 
and the first surveyor-general of Bengal entered on his maps a 
tract of many hundreds of square miles as bare erf villages and 
“ depopulated by the Maghs.” But skee the advent of British 
administration the history of Bengal has substantially been a 
record of prosperity ; the toemkg populankn qf its river valleys 
Is oite of the densist ia the work, and the purely agricultural 
districts of Saian and Mutaflaipur k the Patna division support 
over 900 peisons to the square mile, a number hardly surpassed 
elsewhere except k urban areas. 

Language .—Exclndkg immigrants fibs languages spoken by 
the people of Bengal belong to one oe other of iom lii^uistic 
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families—Aryan, Drevidian, Munda and TibetorBuBMUL Of 
these the lai^uages of the Aryan fasnily are by far the mo&t 
importmt, being spoken by no less than 95 % of the population 
according to the census of 1901. The Aryan la^uages are spoken 
in the plains by almost the whole population; the Munda and 
Dravidian in the Chota K.wpur plateau and adjoining tracts; 
and tite Tibeto-Burman .in Darjeeling, &kkim and Jaipaiguri. 
The most important Aryan languages are Ben^Ii (9.V.), Bihari, 
Eastern Hindi and Oriya. On tte average in t^ province, 
before partition, out of every 1000 persons 528 spoke Bengali, 
341 Hindi and Bihari, and 79 Oriya. As a rule Bengali is the 
language of Bengal proper, Hindi of Behar and Chota Nagpur, 
and Oriya of Orissa. * 

Agriadiure. —The sta{de crop of the province is rice, to which 
about 66 % of the cropped area is devoted. There ate three 
harvests in the year—the iicrs, or spring rice ; dus, or autumn 
rice ; and dman, or winter rice. Of these the last or winter rice 
is by far the most extensively cultivated, and forms the great 
harvest of the year. The dman crop is grown on low land. In 
May, after the first fall of rain, a nursery ground is ploughed 
three times, and the seed scattered broadtasl. When tlve seed¬ 
lings make their appearance another field is prepared for trans¬ 
planting. By this time the lainy season has thoroughly set in, 
and the field is dammed up so as to retain the water. It is then 
repeatedly ploughed until the water becomes worked into the 
soil, and the whole reduced to thick mud. The young rice is then 
taken from the nursery, and transplanted in rows about 9 in. 
apart. Aman rice is much more extensively cultivated than dus, 
and in favourable years is the most valuable crop, but being 
sown in low lands is. liaWe to be dcstroj'ed by excessive rain¬ 
fall. Harvest takes place in. December or January, rice is 
generally sown on high ground. The field is ploughed when the 
early rains set in, ten or twelve times over, till the soil is reduced 
nearly to dust, the seed beit^ sown broa^ast in April or May. 
As soon as the youiig plants reach 6 in. in hewht, the land is 
harrowed for the purpose of thinning tlie crop and to clear it of 
weeds. The crop is harvested in August or .September. Bora, or 
spring rice, is cultivated on low marshy land, bekig sown in a 
nursery in October, transplanted a month later, and haive-sted 
in March and April An indigenous description of rice, called teri 
or jaradhdn, grows in certain marshy tracts. The grain is very 
small, and is gathered for consumption only by the poorest. 
Wheat forms an important food staple in Behar, whence there is 
a considerable export to Calcutta. Oil-seeds are very largely 
grown, particularly in Behar. The principal oil-seeds are sarisha 
(mustard), lil (sesamum) and tisi or masina (linseed). Jute (pol 
or hosia) forms a very important conunercial staple of Bengal. 
The cultivation of tliis crop has rapidly increased of late years. 
Its principal scat of cultivation, however, is Eastern Bengal, 
where the superior varieties are grown. The crop grows on 
cither high or low lands, is sown in April and cut in August. 
Apart from the quantity exported and the quantity made up by 
hand, it supports a prosperous mill industry, chiefly in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Calcuttaand Howrah. In 1905 there were thirty-six 
jute mills in the province and ii million acres were cropped. 
The value of jute and of the goods mamilactured from it re¬ 
presents more than a third of the aggregate value of Hie trade 
of Calcutta. Indigo used to be an important crop carried on 
with European capital in Behar, but of late years the industry 
has almost been destroyed by tte invention of artificial indigo. 
Tea cultivation is: the oHiet great industry carried on by Europem 
capital, but that n chieiy confined to Assam, the industry in 
Darjeelmg and the Dwars being on a smaU scale. Opium is 
grown in Behar with its head station at Patna. The cukiyation 
of the cinchona {fiant in Bengal was introduced as an experiment 
about t86a,and is on government plantations in D^eeling. 

Mineral Pwrinris.—The chief mineral product in Bengal is cod, 
which disputes with dst gold of Mysore for the place of premier 
impiKtanoe in the mining industries of India. The most import¬ 
ant mine in point of area, accessibility and output is Kjstiganj, 
withan area ^ 500 sq. m. Another of rising uipoTtance is that of 
Jherria, with an area of 200 sq. m., which is situated only 16 m. to 
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the west of Raniganj; while Daltonguij also has an M«a of 200 
sq. m. The smsil co^eld of KjuhMxri wkh an «m of' «n^ 
ri sq. m. yields the best coal in Bengal. Besides these four 
coalfidds there are twenty-five others of various sizes, which ate 
only in the initial stages of development. 

Commerce.-r-The sea-borne trade of Bengal is ahnost entiiety 
concentrated at Calcutta (f.v.), which also serves as the chief port 
for Eastern Bengal and Assam, ud fiir the United Provinces. 
The principal imports are cotton piece goods, railway mateiiids, 
metak and machinery, oila,sugar, cotton, twist and salt; Ond the 
principal exports are jute, tea, hides, opium, rice, oil-se^s, indigo 
and lac. The interprovincial trade is mostly carried on with 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, the United Provinces and the Oenknl 
Provinces. From the United Provinces come ophim, hidm, nw 
cotton, wheat, shidiac and oil-seeds; and fiiom Assam, tea, 
oil-seeds and jute. The frontier trade of Bengal it registered 
with Nepal, Sikkim, Tibet and Bhutan, but except with Nepal 
the amount is insignificant 

Railways.—Bengal is well suppKed with railways, rriikh natu¬ 
rally have the seaport of Calcutta as the centre of the systnn. 
South of the Ganges, the East Indian follows the river from the 
North-Western Provinces, witir its terminus at Howrah on the 
Hugh, opposite Calcutta. A chord line passes by the cealMd of 
Raniganj, which enables thk great railway to be worked more 
economically than any other in India. The Bengal-Nagpur, 
from the Central Provinres, also has its terminus at Howrah, 
and the section of this railway through Midnopur carries the East 
Coast line from Madias. North of the Ganges the Eastern 
Bengal runs north to Dorjetisng, and maintains a service of river 
steamers on the Brafamiqiutra. The Bengal Central serves the 
lower Gangetic delta. Bo^ of these have their termini at Sealdah, 
an eastern suburb of Calcutta. Northern Behar »traversed by 
the Bengal & North-Western, with an extension eastwards 
through Tirhoot to join the Eastern Bengal. In addition there 
are a lew light lines and steam tramwaysi. 

Cumds end Eiww.—Rivers and other waterways still carry a 
large part of the traffic of Bengal, especially in Hte delta. The 
government maintains two cbwnels through the Sundarbans, 
known as the Calcutta and Eastern canals, and' likewise does its 
best tt keep open the Nadiya rivers, which form the connnuTiica- 
tion between the main stream of the Ganges and the Hugii. 
There'«further a route by water between Calcutta and Kidnsipore. 
The mtst important cw^s, those in Orissa (see Mahanadi) and 
on the Sone river in southern Behar, have been constructed 
primarly for irrigation, thou^ they are also used for navigation. 
Except ss a protection against famine, expenditure on irngation 
is not rsnuneiative in &:ngal, on account of the abundance of 
rivers, asd the general dampness of the climate. 

Admimstraiion .—The administration of Bengal is conducted 
by a lieutenant-governor, with- a chief secretary, two secretaries 
and throe under-secretaries. Tliere is no executive council, as in 
Madras an® Bombay; but tiiere is a board of revemie, consist¬ 
ing of twumembers. For legislative purposes the lieutenant- 
governor his a council of twenty members, of whom not more 
than ten mty be officials. Of the remaining members seven are 
nominated in the recommendation -of the Calcutta cerporatioa, 
groups of imnicipalities,’groups of district boards, selected public 
associationsand tiro senate of Calcutta university. The number 
of divisions or commissionerships is 6, of which Cliota Nagpur 
ranks as “ nsv-regullation.” The numbw of districts is 33. 

Army .—lit Lord Kitchener’s reconstitution of the Indian 
army in iqm tiro old Bengal command was aboiisfaed and its 
place taken ly the Eastern army corps, which includes ail the 
troops from Meerut to Assam. The boundaries of the 8th 
division mcliie those of the former Oudh, Allahabad, Assam 
•rad President districts; and the troops now quart«ed in 
Bengal only tmsist of the Presidency br^ade with its head¬ 
quarters at Firt WiUiaiB. 

History.—Tie history of so lar^ a province as Bengal forms 
an integral pas of the ji;eneral history of India. The nextbeni 
port, Behar (qs.), cmistititted the ancient kingdaoi erf Magadfaa, 
the nucleus of tie imperial power of the sucoesttve great t^nastica 
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of the Mauryas, Andhra* and Guptas ; and its chief town, Patna, 
H the ancient Pataliputra (the Palimbothra of the Greeks), once 
the capital of India. The Delta or southern part of Ben^ lay 
b^ond the ancient Sanskrit polity, and was governed by a 
number of local kings belonging to a pre-Aryan stock. The 
Chinese travellers, Fa Hien in the sth century^ and Hsuan 
Tsang in the 7th century, found the Buddhist religion prevail^ 
throughout Bengal, but already in a fierce struggle with 
Hinduism—a struggle which ended about the 9th or loth century 
in the general establishment of the latter faith. Until the end 
of the rath century Hindu princes governed in a number of petty 
principalities, till, in 1199, Mahommed Bakhtiyar Khilji was 
appointed to lead the first Mussulman invasion into Bengal. 
The Mahommedan conquest of Behar dates from 1197 a.d., and 
the new power speedily .spread southwards into the delta. From 
about this date until 1340 Bengal was ruled by governors 
appointed by the Mahommedan emperors in the north. From 
1340 to 1539 its governors asserted a precarious independence, 
and arrogated the position of sovereigns on their own account. 
From 1540 to 1576 Bengal passed under the rule of the Puthan 
or Afghan dynasty, which commonly bears the name of Sher 
Shah. On the overthrow of this house by the powerful arms of 
Akbar, Bengal was incorporated into the Mogul empire, and 
administered by governors appointed by the Delhi emperor, 
until the treaties of 1765, which placed Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa under the administration of the East India Company. 
The Company formed its earliest settlements in Bengal in the 
first half of the 17th century. These scttlonents were of a purely 
commercial character. In i6jo one of the Company’s factors 
dates from Patna; in 1624-1636 the Company established itself, 
by the favour of tlie emperor, on the ruins of the ancient Portu¬ 
guese settlement of Pippli, in the north of Orissa ; in 1640-1642 
an English surgeon,' Gabriel Boughton, obtained establishments 
at Balasore, also in Orissa, and at Ilugli, some miles above 
Calcutta. The vexations and extortions to which the Company’s 
early agents were subjected more than once almost induced 
them to abandon the trade, and in 1677-1678 they thres^ned 
to withdraw from Bengal altogether. In 1685, the ftngal 
factors, driven to extremity by the oppression of the ^ogul 
governors, threw down the gauntlet; and after various successes 
and hairbreadth escapes, purchased from the grand^n of 
Aurangzeb, in 1696, the villages which have since grown into 
Calcutta, the metropolis of India. During the next fifW years 
the British had a long and hazardous struggle alike with the 
Mogul governors of the province and the Mahratta armie/ which 
invaded it. In 1756 this struggle culminated in the greatoutrage 
known as the Black Hole of Calcutta, followed by Clive/s battle 
of Plassey and capture of Calcutta, which avenged ij. That 
battle, and the subsequent years of confused fighting, csablished 
British military supremacy in Bengal, and procured-1* treaties 
of 1765, by which the provinces of Bengal, Behar md Orissa 
passed under British administratbn. To Warren Hastings 
(1772-1785) belongs the gtory of consolidating the Brush power, 
and converting a military occupation into a stable wil govern¬ 
ment. To another member of the civil service, jphn Shore, 
afterwards Lord Teignmouth (1786-1793), is due tW formation 
of a regular system of Anglo-Indian legislation. Acing through 
Lord Cornwallis, then governor-general, he ascejtained and 
defined the rights of the landholders in the soil. IThese land¬ 
holders under the native system had started, for thi most part, 
as collectws of the revenues, and gradually acqinred certain 
prescriptive rights as quasi-proprietorStiOf the estaps entrusted 
to them by the government. In 1793 Lord Cornviliis declared 
their rights perpetual, and rSade over the land of to the 

previous quasi-proprietors or saminddrs, on corlititm of the 
payment of a fixed land tax. This piece of legisMion is known 
as the Permanent Settlement of the Land Revaue. But the 
Cornwallis code, while defining the rights of tip proprietors, 
failed to give adequate recognition to the rightsof the under¬ 
tenants and the cultivators. His Regulations fomally reserved 
the latter claiss of rights, but did not legally emne them, or 
enable the husbandmen to enforce them in thq courts. After 


half a cflitury of rural disquiet, the rights of the cultivators 
were at length carefully formulated by Act X. of-1859. This 
measure, now known as the land law of Bengal, effected for the 
rights of the under-holders and cultivators what the Cornnihllis 
code in 1793 had effected for those of the superior landholders. 
The status of each dass of persons interested in the soil, from 
the government as suzerain, through the aatninddrs or superior 
landholders, the intermediate tenure-holders and the under¬ 
tenants, down to the actual cultivator, is now clearly defined. 
The act dates from the first year after the transfer of India from 
the company to the crown; for the mutiny burst out in 1857. 
The transactions of that revolt chiefly took place in northern 
India, and are narrated in the article Indian Mutiny. In 
Bengal the rising began at Barrackpore, was communicated 
to Dacca in Eastern Bengal, and for a time raged in Behar, 
producing the memorable defence of the billiard-room at Arrah 
by -a handful of civilians amd Sikhs—one of the most splendid 
pieces of gallantry in the history of the British arms. Since 
1858, when the country passed to the crown, the history of Bengal 
has been one of steady progress. Five great lines of railway 
have been constructed. Trade has enormously expanded ; new 
centres of commerce have sprung up in spots which formerly 
were silent jungles ; new staples of trade, such as tea and jute, 
have rapidly attained importance; and the coalfields and iron 
ores have opened up prospects of a new and splendid era in the 
internal development of the country. 

During the decade 1891-1901 Bengal was fortunate in escaping 
to a great extent the two calamities of famine and plague which 
afflicted central and western India. The drought of 1896-1897 
did indeed extend to Bengal, but not to such an extent as to 
cause actual famine. The distress was most acute in the densely 
populated districts of northern Behar, and in the remote hills 
of Chota Nagpur. Plague first appeared at Calcutta in a sporadic 
form in April 1898, but down to April of the following year the 
total number of deaths ascribed to plague throughout the 
province was less than 1000, compared with 191,000 for Bombay. 
At the beginning of 1900, however,.there was a serious recrud¬ 
escence of plague at Calcutta, and a malignant outbreak in the 
district of Patna, which caused 1000 deaths a week. In the 
early months of 1901, plague again appeared in the same regions. 
The number of deaths in 1904 was 75,436, the highest recorded 
up to that date. 

The earthquake of the 12th of June 1897, which had its centre 
of disturbance in Assam, was felt throughout eastern and 
northern Bengal. In all the large towns the masonry buildings 
were severely damaged or totally wrecked. The permanent way 
of the railways also suffered. The total number of deaths 
returned was only 135. Far more destructive to life was the 
cyclone and storm-wave that broke over Chittagong district on 
the night of the 24th of October 1897. Apart from damage to 
shipping and buildings, the low-lying lands along the coast were 
completely submerged, and in many villages half the inhabitants 
were drowned. The loss of human lives was reported to be about 
14,000, and the number of cattle drowned about 15,000. As 
usual in sudi cases, a severe outbreak of cholera followed in the 
track of the storm-wave. Another natural calamity on a large 
scale occurred at Darjeeling in October 1899. Torrential rains 
caused a series of landslips, carrying away houses and breaking 
up the hill railway. 

The most notable event, however, of recent times was the 
partition of the province, which was decided upon by Lord 
Curzon, and carried into execution in October 1905. Serious 
popular agitation followed this step, on the ground (inttr alia) 
that the Bengali population, the centre of whose interests and 
prosperity -was Calcutta, would now be divided under two 
governments, instead of being concentrated and numerically 
dominant under the one; while the bulk would be in the new 
division. In 1906-1909 unrest developed to a considerable 
extent, requiring special attention from Ae Indian and home 
governments ; but as part of the general history of India the 
movement may be best discussed under that heading (see India : 
History). 
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See Parliamentary Papers relating to the teconstltutfcn of the 
provinces of Bengal and Assam (Cd. j6j8 and Cd. *746, ws); 
Colonel E. T. Dalton, The Ethnology of Bengal (1872); Sir W. W. 
Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal (18M), and Orissa (1872): SirH, H. 
Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal tiSgi); C, E. Buckland, Bengal 
under the Lieutenant-Governors (igoi); and Sir James Bonrdillon, 
The Partition of Bengal (Society of Arts, 1905). 

BEHGAL, BAY OF, a portion of the Indian Ocean, resembling 
a triangle in shape, lying between India wd Burma. A zone 
50 m. wide extending from the island of Ceylon and the Coro¬ 
mandel coast to the head of the bay, and thence southwards 
through a strip embracing the Andaman and Nicobar islands, is 
bounded by the loo-fathom line of sea bottom ; some 50 m. 
beyond this lies the soo-fathom limit. Opposite the mouth of the 
Ganges, however, the intervals between these depths arc very 
much extended by deltaic influence. The bay receives many 
large rivers, of w'hich the most important arc the (,anges and 
Brahmaputra on the north, the Irrawaddy on the east, and the 
Mahanadi, Godavari, Kistna and Cauvery on the west. On the 
wc-st coast it has no harbours, Madras having a mere open 
roadstead, but on the east there are many good ports, such m 
A kyab, Moulmein, Rangoon and Tavoy river. The islands in 
the bay arc very numerous, including the Andaman, Nicobar 
and Mei^ui groups. The group of islands, Cheduba and others, 
in the north-east, off the Burmese coast, are remarkable for a 
chain of mud volcanoes, which are occasionally active. Thus in 
December 1906 a new island of mud was thrown up, and measured 
' 307 by 217 yds* 

BENGALI, with Oriya and Assamesk, three of the four forms 
of speech which compose the Eastern Group of the Indo-Aryan 
Eanguages This group includes all the Aryan languages 

spoken in India east of the longitude of Benares, and its members 

are the folbwing, , • 

^ Number of speakers in 

British India. 1901. 


Bengali 
Oriya . 
Assamese 
Bihari . 


Total . 


. 44,624,048 
0,687,429 
i. 35°’846 
. 34.579.844 

. 90,242,167 


Of these Bihari is treated separately. In the present article we 
shall devote ourselves to the examination of Bengali together 
with the two other closely connected languages. The reader is 
throughout assumed to be in possession of the facts described 
under the heads Indo-Aryan Languages and Prakrit. 

Bengali is spoken in the province of Bengal proper, *.«. m, and 
on Iroth sides of, the delta of the Ganges, and also m the Eastern 
Bengal portion of the province of Eastern Bengal and 
Language. “ Bengali ” is an English word, 

derived from the English word “ Bengal.” Natives ^11 the 
language Baijga-Bhm, or the language of Bai)ga, r.e. Be^al. 

“ Oriyfi is the native name for the language of Oqra or 
Assamese, again an English word, is spoken in the Assain Valley. 
Its native name is Asamiya, pronounced Ohimtya. All these 
languages have alphabets derived from early forms of the 
well-known Nagari character of northern India. That ot 
Bengali dates from about the nth century a.d. It « a cuiwe 
script which admits of considerable speed in wnting. ine 
Assmese alphabet is the same.as that of B^ali, tot has one 
additional character to represent the sound of w, whi^ hw to to 
expressed in the former language in a very awkward fMhion. In 
Orissa, till lately, writing was done on a talipot palm-leaf, on 
which the letters were scratched with an iron stylus. In such 
circumstances Strawht lines would tend to split Ae “"f 
accordingly the aljAabet received a perahar cuired 
typkal of it and OT one or two other South Indian methods of 

"^■thtee languages are all the immediate descetoants of 
Migadhl Prak^ee Prakrit), the headqwrters 
Behar, near the modem city of Patna. 

spread in three lines -southwards, where it develop 1^ 
Oriya; south-eastwards into Bengal proper, where it became 


Bengali; and eastwards, through Northern Bengri, mto Assam, 
where it became Assamese. It thus appears that me language of 
Northern Bengal, though usually and conveniently treated « a 
dialect of Bengali, is not so in reality, but is a connoting Imk 
between Assamese and Bihari, the language of Bdiar. U is 
noteworthy that Northern Bengdi and Assamese oftm agree in 
their grammar with Oriya, as against standard BengalL 
Omitting border forms of speech, Bengali, as a vemwular, 
has two main dialects, a western and an ^tem. the former 
being the standard. The boundary-line between the t*o may 
be roughly put at the 89th degree of east longitude. The eastern 
dialect has many marked peculiarities, amongst wluch wo may 
mention a tendency to disa.spiration, the pronunciation of f as 
Is, of ch as s, and of / as z. In the northern part of the tract a 
medial r is often elided, and in the extreme cast there is a broader 
pronunciation of the vowel a, like that in the English wpm 
“ ball,” k is sounded like the eh in ” loch,” and both c and ch 
are pronounced like s. The letter p is dten sountod like w, and 
s like It, which again, when initial, is dropped. ™ distinction 
between cerebral and dental letters is lost, so that the words 
ith and sat are both pronounced 'St. In the south-eMt, near 
(Tiittagong, corruption has gone even further,_ and the 1<^ 
dialect, which is practically a new language, is unintelligible 
to a man from Western Bengal. Throughout the 
districts there is a strong tendency to epenthesis, *.g. halt is 
pronounced hail. A more important dialectic difference in 
Btogali is that between the literary speech and the vernacular. 
The literary vocabulary is higlily Sanskritized, so much so 
that it is not understood by any native of Bengal who has 
not received special instruction in it. Its grammar preservM 
numerous archaic or pseudo-archaic forms, which are invariably 
contracted in the colloquial speech of even the most highly 
educated. For instance, “ I do ” is expressed in the literary 
dialect by kanthhi, but in the vernacular by k^ect or Meet. 
Oriya and Assamese may be said to have no dialects. 1 here 
are a few local variations, but the standard form of speech, as a 
whole, is used everywhere in the respective tracts where the 
languages arc spoken. 

The three languages, being all children of a common parent, 
present many similar features. Oriya on the whole preserves 
the usual accentuation of the Indo-Aryan Languages 
seldom having the stress syllable farther ba^ than the a^- 
pcnultimate. Bengali, on the other hand, throws the aciOTt 
w far back as possible, and this produces the contrMted fornw 
which we observe in the colloquial language, the first pliable 
of a word being strongly accented, and the rest toing hurried 
over. Literarv Bengali preserves the full form of the word, and 
in reading aloud this full form is adhered to. Assamese follows 
Bengali in its accentuation, but the language has never been me 
toy of euphuism. In its literature colloquial words are employed, 
and are written as they are pronounced colloquirily. 

In theKllowina account of the three languages. Bengali. Hteraiy 
and cSloZw w§I to Primarilv dealt ‘Xd A^e^i^ 

differenc^ietwecn it and the other two will t^k “t 

tions used: A. = Assamese, Bg.= Bengali, 0.=Onya. Pr.»=RraRnt, 
Prakrit. Skr.-Sansknt. ua.euaAm 

%ocabtttan.—h!> already said, SaMkrit^lsee 

talsamas, or words borrowed in modem Vmes Ir^ Sans^t (ree 
Indo-Aryan Languages), and thow •'sve aim intraded th^selves 
HTSf^rh of the educated. So much has the false taste lor 

thetiSlarned words obtained the mastery in -n^lHlLtSe 
euaee when a genuine Bengali or tadbhava word is used ui literature 
ft uf frequently*not put into writing, to‘ 

tatsamav^ written in its place, ^though the tadbhava is ^ 

as ttoughl French writer wrote sicca when he wtahed the word 
siche to ^ oronounced. Similarly, the Bcngah word for the eoddess 
ofFor?unerS*“ but in hookas Siis is Aays written ^ tlie Skt 
form Lahsmh although no Bengali would dream of sayiM 
but Lahkhi. even when reciting a purple passage ore 
the vocal organs of most Bengalis are mcafable of uttering the soOTd 
connoted by the letters Lahfml The resulHs ‘h® 

Bensali word rarely represents its pronunciation. Oriya alsoporrows 
Sy from Sanskrit. But there is no confusion totoeen 
and ladbhavas. as in Bengali. Assamese, on the other hand, is re- 
^rkably free from these parasites, its vocatal^ 
tadbhava. In Eastern Bengal, -«*ore MussutaM pred aminate , 
there is a free use of words borrowed from Aralnc and Peniatt* 
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Owiiie to seof^iaphical and historical cironinatanoc*, Oriya i* to 
•cone extent infected by Xeingu and Marathi idioms, while the Tibeto- 
BortnEUi dialccte and Ahom have leit their marks upon Assmnese. 

FhotuUcs. Tlie three forms of speech agree in sonodmg the vowrf 
B like tlie li in " hot." When writing phonetically, this sound is 
represented in the present article by d. The pronunciation ol this* 
frequently recurring vowel gives a tone to the general souim of the 
lanRiiaRcs which at once strike.s a foreigner. In Bg. and A. a nnu 
vowel preceded by a Single consonant is generally not pronounram 
In Bg. this is only true for nouns, a final a being freely sounded 
in adiectivoB and verbs. In O., on ttie other hand, a final a is always 
pronounced. The sound ol such a final a is in all three tagu^es 
the same as that of the second o in " promoU:' ; thus, the Bg. Iiara 
is pronounced 6drd. In Bg. a medial a sometimes has the sound of 
the first o in " promote," as, for instance, in thi' word ion (ion), a 
forest. In A. and Ea,stem Bg. a medial o is often sounded like the 
a in " ball." and is then transliterated a. J has preserved as a rule 
its proper sound o,' a in " father," 1 he distinction between i and i 
and lietween « and m ia everywliere lost in pronuncisition, although 
in talsama words tlii’ Sansdcril siwUing is followed in literature. Thus, 
in Bg., tiie Skr. vyatUa is pronounced bMtd, with the accent on the 
first syllable. In A. the distinction between these long wd short 
vowels is obliterated more than elsewhere, the reason being, as in 
Bg.. the changes of pronunciation due to the shifting back of the 
accent. In O., the Skr. vowel f is pronounced ru. Elsewhere it is 
ri. In O. the vowel f is always long, but in Bg. it may be long or 
short, and in A. it is always short. The syllable ya preceded by a 
coasunant ha.s m Bg. the sound of a short c, so that vyaAli is pro¬ 
nounced hekti. Moreover, in the same language the letter f is often 
pronounced like the a in tlie<icrmaii Mimti, a sound here phonetic¬ 
ally represented by 4 ; thus, dikka is sometimes pronounced dekko, 
and 8ometiine.s ddkk6 or even ddko. The syllable yd, when iollowin^ 
a consonant, also has thisd-sound, so that the English word " bank ' 
is writlen liySiik in Bengali cluiraclers. (5 in O. is always long. 
In Bg.. when it has not got the accent ii is shortened to the sound of 
the first II in " promote," a sound wliich, as we have seen, is also 
sometimes taken by a medial a. In A. a approaches the sound of u, 
and it actually b«;omes a when followed by i in the next syllable. 
The diphthongs SI (in tatsomas, i.e. the Skr. 3i) and ai (in tadbkavas) 
are sounded like oi in " oil " in Bg. and O., while in A. thry have the 
Bomid of of in “ going." Similarly, in Bg. and O. the diphthonra 
as and o« arc sounded like the au in the G<'rman Haus, but in A. 
like «« in the French jauue, or the second o ia “ promote." In 
colloquial Bg. the two syllables ui often have the sound of e, as in 
kkdiU (*M(i), to cat. 

In Eastern Bengal * has often (he sound of ck in “ loch." In A. 
the consonants c and ch are both pronounced like s. and f and jh 
Income th (».«. the. s in " pleasure ") or (when final) t. The same 
tendency is observable in Bg., though it is usually considered vulgar, j 
In parts of Eastern Bengal c is pronounced like <s. O. as a rule has 
the proper sound of those letters, but towards the south c and ch 
b^me is and tth when not follawcd by a palatal letter. Tlie letters 
4 and 4h, when medial, arc pronounced as a strongly burred r, and 
are then transliterated r and yh resjicetively. In A. and Eastern Bg. 
there is a strong tendency to ptononnee both dentals and cerebrals 
as serai-cerebrals, as is done by the neighlxmifng Tibeto-Bunnans. 
In A. f and th beoDrae r and rh respectively. In Bg. and A. n has 
univeiwlly become n, but is properly pronounced in O. V is usv^ly 
pronounced as j, unless it is a merely euphonic bridge to avoid a 
lilatus between two vowels, as in karivi for kariS. In A. the re¬ 
sultant j has the usual r-sound. WTioii y is the final clement of a 
ooniunct consonant, in Bg. (except in the aoutli-east) it is very 
faintly pronounced- In compensation the preceding member of the 
conjunct is doubled and tlie preceding vowel is shortenotW possible, 
thus vikya becomes bikk'd. In A., while the y is usuall^roserved, 
an 1 is inserted before the conjunct, so tliat wc have hdikyo. M and 
V when similarly situated arc altogether elided in Bg., and this is also 
the case with v in A., in which language « under those circumstances 
becomes w; thus, smataifu becomes Bg. diordn, A. ewdron, and dtidrd 
becomes Bg. and A. ddlti. B is generally pronounced correctly, 
except that when a member of a compound it is often not pronounced 
in colloquial Bg.; thus, karma (kiimmd). In North-eastern Beiimili 
and in A. a medial r is commonly dropped: thus. Bg. karilim 
(kaSUtm), A. k»ri (*«f).’ The vulgar commonly confound « and f. 
0, has retained the old cerebral { of Pr., which ha.s disappeared in 
Bg. and A. The semi-vowel ii (ai) becomes b in Bg. Md O., but retains 
its proper sound when media] in A. Whefi Bg. wishes to represent 
a w. it lias to write h'i : thus, for cMuid St writes chddyd. Similarly 
lidri, twelve, -j- ydti, friend8hip,*»’hen compounded together to mean 
" a collection of twelve friends.” is pronounced bdtmdri, Bg. pro¬ 
nounces bU nneompounded sibilants as if they were i, Uke the 
English ck in "shin." This was already the case in Mg. Pr. (see 
1 ’xakkit). O.. on the contrary, pronounces all three like the dental 
t in " siq," while A. sounds them like a rough A, almost Uke the ek 
in " loch.” In Eastern Bg. s becomes frankly A, and is then often 

’ In Mg. Pr. every r beoomes f. For am explanation of the apparent 
nen-olMcrvance of this mlc in languages of the Eastern Group, see 
Bmasi. 


dropped. #rhe compound k( is everywhere treated as if it were. AAv. 
In colloquial Bg. there is a tendency to disaspiration ; thus dekia 
is pronounced doko and the Pr. hattka-, a hand, becomes kSt. not 
hdth. In Eastern Bg. there is a cockney tendency to drop A, so that 
we liave 'of, a hand, and haUSm for hahildm, I said. 

The above remarks show tliat O. has, on the whtde, preserved 
the original sounds of the vs^us letters better than Bg. or A. 

Declension .—The distinction of gender has disappeared from all 
three languages. Sex is distinguUbed either by the use of qiuliiy- 
ing terms, such as " male " or " female,” qj by the employment of 
different words, as in the case of our " Bull" and ‘"cow." The 
plural number is almost always denoted by tSie addition of some 
word meaning " many " or " collection ” to the singular, although 
we sometimes find a true plural usod in the case of nouns denoting 
huipan beings. Case was uriginaUy indicated by postpositions (see 
Indo-Aryxn Lsngusgus), but in many instances these have been 
joined to the noun, sothatthey form one word with it. The following 
is the full declension of the singular of the word gkord, a horse, in 
the three languages;— 



■ ■ ' ■ ■ ' • 

Oriya. 

Bengali. 

Ausunicsc. 

Nom. . 

gkHid 


ghord 

Acc.-X>at. 

ghigdku 

gkordki 

ghorak 

liuitr. . 

ghdrdte 

ghdydte 

ghorare 

Abl. . . 

ghdfdru 

flhdra‘haite 

ghotave 

Gen. . . 

ghiirdta 

gkordr 

ghorclr 

Iax:. . 


^hdrate or ghdrSy 

ghdtSt 


In Bg. and A. a noun often takes i (<••) in tlve nominatii-e singular, 
when it is the subject of a transitive verb ; thus Bg, AWi (from bed) 
bale, the Veda says. In Bg. the nominative jdural may, in the case 
of human beings, Is- formed l>y adding a to the genitive singular; 
thus. santSn, a son ; gen. sing., santiner ; nom. plur., sanidnird, 
TTic same is the case with the pronouns; thus dmdr, of me ; antard, 
wc : tdhdr, his ; tahard, they. In Bihari {q.v.) the pronouns follow 
the same rule, and. as is explained under that head, tlie nominative 
plural is really an oblique form of the genitive. With this excejition, 
the plural in all our three languages Is either the same as the singular, 
or (when the idea of plurality has to be cmpliasired) is formed (ly tlie 
addition of nouns of multitude, such as gan in Bg., mdiia in O., or 
bildk in A. 

We shall see that pronominal suffixes arc freely used in all three 
languages in the conjugation of verbs. In the Outer languages of 
the north-west of India (for the list of these, sec Indo-Aryan 
l.ANGUAGBS) pronominal suffixes are also commonly added to nouns 
to signify po.sscssion. In most of the languages of the Eastern 
Group such pronominal sulfixes added to nouns have fallen info 
disuse, but in A. tliey are still commonly employed with nouns of 
relationship ; thus, iidp, a father; bopal, my latlier; bdper, your 
fatlior; hipek, his famcr. Their ndention in A. is no doubt due 
to the example of the neighliouring T ilwto-Bnrman languages, in 
which such pronominal prefixes are a common feature. 

In all three languages the adjective does not change for gender, 
lor number or for case. 

The jicrsonal pronouns have at the present day lost their old 
nominatives, and have new nominativi-s formed from the oblique 
base. In the first and second jiersons tlie singulars have fallen into 
disuse in polite conversation, and the jdurals are used honorifically 
for the singular, as in the case of the English “ you " for “ thou. ' 
For tlie plural, new plurals are formed from the new singular (old 
plural) bases. In A., however, the old singular of tlie first person is 
retained, and the old plural plays its proper function. The Bg. 
pronouns are, mni (old), I; ami (modem). 1 : tei (old), thou ; <«m» 
(modem), thou ; se. Uni, he; i, ini, this; e, mhi, that; ji, jini, 
who; ke, who?; A», what?; Aon, wliat (adjective)?; AfAo, anyone; 
kirku, anything; kona, any. Most of the forms in the other lan¬ 
guages closely follow these. The words in O. for " I " and " thou ” 
are amhhe and tumbhe respectively. All tliese pronouns have plurals 
anrl oblique forms to which the ca.se suffixes are added. These must 
lie learnt from the grammars. 

Conjugation .—It is in the conjugation of the verb that colloquial 
Bg. differs most from the literary dmleot. There is no distinction 
in any of the three languages between singular and plural. Most 
of the old singular form-s liavc survived in a non-bonorific sense, but 
they arc rarely employed in polite language except in the third 
person. The old plural forms arc generalfy employed for the singular 
also. The usual base for the verb substantive, when employed as an 
auxiliary, is ack, be, desdved from the Skr. jecktH, O., however, 
forms its past from the base ika (Skr. sikita-), and in South-western 
Bengal the base fha, derived from the same original, is used for both 
present and past time. Only two of the old Skr.-Pr. lenses have 
survived in the finite verb, the simple present and the imperative. 
Thus, Bg. Aari, 1 do ; kar, do thou. The put is formed by adding 
ptonomi^ sutfixea to the old' past participle in U (^r. -iUa-, a 
pleonastic suffix, see Pbakrit), and the laturc By adding^em to 
the old future jiarticiple in b (Skr. -taPya-, Pr. -atva-). Thus, Bg. 
karil-dm, done4by-ille, t did; karUMi, lt-is-*«>-be-done4-by-raB, T 
shall do. InBg. therea(etwQiiudeni|Kirticiplat,npn!sent(Aar.fij) 
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and a past [har-iyS), and from these there are formed periphrastic 
teniies by sufiixiog auxiliary verba Thus, horUt-chi (cculoquial, 
kiifci or k<kei), I am doing ; harite-ckilSm (coll., Aorefluta or hMctium), 
Iwasdoiog; liorfy 4 -efa'{con.,*(i«t). I havedone; Aoriyd-cAiWm (coll.. 
horgilum), T had done. A past conditional is formed by adding pro¬ 
nominal Bufiixes to the present participle; time, harilhti (colL, kortun 
or kolium), (if) 1 had done. Similar tenses are formed in O. and A., 
but the periphrastic tenses are formed with verbal nouns and not 
■with participles. Thus, O. karu-acht. A. kari-chS, I am a-doing, 
I am doing. O. and A. have each a very complete series of gerunds 
or verbal noons which are fully declined la Bg. only one gerund, 
that of the genitive, is in common use. 

In order to illustrate the conjugation of the verb, we here give 
that of the root har, do. in its present, past and future tenses. 



j Oriy^- 1 

Literary 

Bengali. 

Colloquial | 
Bengali. 

Assam- 

t*SC. 

Ido 

i karn 

kari 

hori 

karb 

Thou doest 

\ kara i 

kara 1 

kord 

karM 

He (non-honor- 
ific) does 

1 karc \ 

hare | 

hore 

karc 

He (honorific) 
docs 

! karanti j 

kareit 

hdren 

hare 

1 did 

i karilU I 

karil&m \ 

hdllum, korlum 

kdrilS 

Thou didst 

' kania ! 

harili \ 

kOllit horle 

kdrild 

He (non-hon.) 
did 

1 harila 

karila 

kollb, hdrlb 

kdrih 

He (hon.) did . 

1 karile 

harilen 

kotten, korlen 

kdrile 

I shall do 

\ karih^ 

kariita 

korbo 

kdrim 

Thou wilt do . 

\ hafiba 

karibe 

hdrbe 

hdribd 

Hu (uon-hon.) 
will do . 

! kariha 

karibi' 

kdrbe 

kariha 

He (hon.) vnll do 

]Jkafibe 

kariben 

korben 

kdriha 


All the three languages have negative forms o) the verb substan¬ 
tive, and A. has a complete negative conjugation for all verbs, 
made by prefixing the negative syllable na under certain euphonic 
rules. . . 

Bengali Literaturt.—Tht oldest recognized imter m Bengali 
is the Vaistmsva poet Candi Oas, who flourished alxiut the 
end of the J4th or the beginning of the isth cen- 
Liuntun.^^ His language does not differ much from the 
Bengali of to-day. He founded a school of poets who wrote 
hymns in honour of Krishna, many of whom, in later times, 
became connected with the religious revivaJ instituted by 
Caitanya in the earfy part of tiie i6th century. In the »5th 
century Kasi RSm translated the MaMbharaia and Kittibas 
Ojhfi the Ramiyana into the vernacular. The principal figure ' 
of the 17th century was Mukunda Rim who lias left us two 
really admirable poems entitled Canfi and Srinumta Saudagar. 
Parts of the former have been translated by Professor Cowell 
into Englbh verse, and both well deserve putting into an Ei^lish 
dress. With Bliarat Candra, whose much admired but artmciol 
Bidya Sondar appeared in the 18th century, the list of oW 
Bengali authors may be considered as closed. They wrote in 
genuine nervous Bengali, and the conspicuous success of many 
of them shows how baseless is the contention of some native 
writers of the present day that modem literary Bengdi needs 
the help of its huge imported Sanskrit vocabulary to express 
anything but the simplest ideas. This modem literary Bengali 
arose early in the i9tli century, as a child of the revival of 
&nskrit learning in Calcutta, under the influence of the college, 
founded by the English in Fort William. Eadi decade it has 
become more and more the slave of Sanskrit. It lias.,had some 
excellent writers, notably the late Bankim Candra, whose novels 
have received the honour of being translated into several 
languages, includir^ Ei^lish. Even he, however, sometimes 
laboured under the fetters imposed upon him by a strange 
vocabulary, and all competent European scholars are agreed 
that no worit of fiist-class originality has much chance of arising 
in Bengal til! some great genius purges the language of its 
pseudo-classical element. 

Oriya Literature does not go back beyond the i6th century, 
though exampkt of tl* language are found in inscriptions of the 
13th century. Nearly all the works are connected with the 
hBtory of Krishna, and the translation of the Bh&gtwata Purd^a 
into Oriya in first half of the i6th centuty still exercises 
gmat influtawe on tbs masses. IKna Kfena DBs (17th century) 
was the author of another popular work entitled Rasa KaUala, 


or “ The Waves of Sentiment," whieb dads with the earl^ life 
of Krishna. Every verse in it begins with the letter k. It is not 
always deoent, but is immensely popular. Upendra Bhtfja,il6.)i 
of Gumsur, a petty hill state, is the roost fwnoua of Oriya poets, 
and was the most prolific. His work is insipid to a Earop^ 
taste, and when not anintelligible is trften obscene.^ Oriya 
poetry, from first to last, has been an artificial production, tl» 
work of pan 4 its, who clung to the rules of Sanskrit rhetoric, 
and loaded their verses with so many ideas and words borrowed 
from that language that it is rarely understood, except by the 
learned. The whole literature is, in fact, overshadowed by tte 
great temi^ of Jagannath (a name of Krishna) at Puri in 
Orissa. 

Assatnese LUrratme, —^I'hc Assamese arc justly proud of their 
national literature. It has an independent growth, and its 
strength lies in history, a branch of letters in which other Indian 
languages are almost entirely wanting. ’They have chronicles 
going hack for the past 600 years, and a knowledge of their 
contents is a necessary part of the education of the upper 
cliisses of the* country. In jsoetry, the Vaishnava reformer, 
&.mkar IX'b, who flourished some 450 years ago, was a volu¬ 
minous writer. His best-known work is a translation of the 
Bhagaiiala Purina. Al»ut the same time Ananta Kandali 
translated the MalMiarata and the Rdmdyana into his native 
tongue. Medicine was a science much studied, and there_ are 
translations of all the principal Sanskrit works on the subject. 
Forty or fifty dramatic works m the vernacular are known and arc 
still acted. Some of them date back to the time of Sankar Deb. 


AuTuoHiriKs. —There is no work dealing with the three languages 
as a group. Holh the Comparative Grammars oi Ucaincs and Iloornle 
(sec Indo-Akyan Langoaobs) are silent alxiut Assamese. The 
fullest details concerning tliem nil will Ixj found in vol. v. of the 
Linguisitc Survey of Irulia, parts i. and ii. (Calcutta, 1905)' In th® 
eacli dialect and subdialcct is treated with great minuteness and with 
copious examples. 

llie first Bengali grammar and dictionary in a European language 
was the Vocab^ario em Idioma BangtUla e Portugues oi Manoel da 
Assumpjam (IJsboB, 1743). N. B. Halhed wrote the first BenBMj 
grammar in the English language (Hooghly, 1778), but tUe real 
father of Bi-ngali philology was tlie great missionary, Wuliam Carey 
(Grammar, Scrampore, 1801 ; VicHonary, ib., 1825)- Vatess 
Grammar, as edited and improved by T. Wenger ^)alcntta, 1847) 
and others, is still on sale. It is entirely confined to the literary 
Bengali of the paijdits. Its great rival has been Sylmfi Caran 
Sarkfir's Grammar (Calcutta, i8w), oi which there have been 
numerous reprints. In 1894 J. Beames published his Gramwor 
(Oxford), now the standard work on the subject. It is latj^ly based 
on Syfirai. Carap's work, but with much new material, espeaally 
that dealing with the colloquial side of the language, G. F. Nicholl s 
Grammar (London, 1885) is an independent study oi the language, 
in which the vernacular works of the best native grammarans have 
lieen freely utilized. There is no good Bengali diettonary. G. C. 
Haughton's Dictionary (London, 1833) is perhaps still the beat, bat 
j. Mendies' (Calcutta, about 1870) is also wolf known, and « ti»c 
parent of countless others which have issued from the Calcutta 
presses. ^ Small DicHofiary of Colloquial Bengali W otds, by J. M. C. 
and G. A.X:. (Calcutta. 1904). may also be studied with advant^. 
Cf. also Syfimfi-caran Gfinguh, Bengali Spoken and WrsUen^ (Calcutta, 
190O). For Bengali literature, see K. C. L^rtUure of 

Bengal (Calcutta and London, 1895), and Hara Prasad Stotil, The 
Vernacular Literature of Bcrmal before the Introductum of E^tsh 
Education (Calcutta, n.d.). The most eomplete work u BangmasS 
0 Sihitya w MnSi Gindra S8n (2nd ed.. Calcutta. 1901) in the 

For Oriya tliere are E, Hallam’s (Calcutta, iStj), T. Malt^ s 
(Calcutta, 1874) and J. Browne;8 (London. 1882) Grammars. The 
last two are in the Roman character. They are all mere fetches Of 
the language. Sutton's (Cuttack, 1841) is stUI the only ZHcftoiiary 
which the present writer has found of any practical ute. For Oriyn 
literature, see i!mp. IX. of Hunter's Orissa (London, 1872), and 
Monmohan Ohakravarti's " Notes <m the Language and Ut^ture 
of Orissa " in the Journal of the d sialic Society of Bengal, via. Ixvi. 
<i*97), parti.pp. .317 and vol. bevii. (1898), parti pp. 331 n. 

The first Assamese Grammar was Nathan Brown’s (Sibsa^, 1848, 
3rd ed. 1893), and it is still the one usually .studied. C. F- Nicholl 
gives an Assamese grammar as a supplement to bis Bengali Gtamrtuu 
already quoted. Like that work, it IS quite Independent, and 1 » not 
a revised edHkm of Brown. M. Branson's DtcBonary (Sibsagar. 
1867) was for long the only vocabulary available, and a v^ useful 
and practical wora it wa.s. It is now superseded by Hem Candra 
Barua's Hema-kofa (Shillong, igoo). For Assamese literature, nee 
Ananda Rftm DhekfiU Phukan's A E'ew Remarks on ike Assamese 
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LanpMgi (Sibsanr, 1855), partly reprinted in the Indian Anitamry, 
vrt.*xv.(i8<)6),pt>.S7<f (G,A. 5 r.) 

BENQAZI (anc. Hesperidas-Berenice), a seaport on the north 
coast of Africa, capital of the sanjak of ^ngazi or Barca, 
formerly in the vilayet of Tripoli, but, since 1875, dependent 
directly on the ministiy of the interior at Constantinople. It 
is situated on a narrow strip of land between the Gulf of Sidra 
and a salt marsh, in 30“ 7' N.- lat. and 20° 3' E. long. Though 
for the most part poorly built, it Iras one or two buildings of 
some pretension—an ancient castle, a mosque, a Franciscan 
monastery, government buildings and tiarracks. Senussi 
influence is strong and there is a large zawia (convent). The 
harbour is half silted up with sand and the ruins of fortifications, 
and is accessible only to vessels of light draught. A lighthouse 
has been erected at the entrance, liut reefs render approach 
difficult, and the outer anchorage is fully exposed to west and 
north and not good holding. The export trade is largely in 
barley, shipped to British and other maltsters. The Sudan 
produce (ivory, ostrich feathers, &c.) formerly brought to 
Bengasi by caravan, has now been almost whdily diverted to 
Tripoli, the eastern tracks from Wadai and Borku by way of 
Kufra to Aujila having become so unsafe that their natural 
difficulties are no longer worth braving. Consular vigilance has 
also killed the once considerable slave trade. Trade in other 
commodities, however, is on the increase, exports now amounting 
to nearly half a million sterling and imports to half that figure. 
The neighbouring coast is frequented by Greek and Italian 
sponge-fishers, the industry being a valuable one. The province 
of Bengasi, being still without telegraphs or roads, is one of 
the most backward in the Ottoman empire. 

Founded by the Greeks of Cyrenaica under the name Hes- 
perides, the town received from Ptolemy III. the name of 
Berenice in compliment to his wife. The ruins of the ancient 
town, which superseded Cyrene and Barca as chief place in the 
province after the 3rd century a.d., are now nearly buried in 
the sand. The modern town lies south-west of the original 
site. Certain large natural pits which are found in the plain 
behind, and have luxuriant gardens at the bottom, are supposed 
to have originated the myth of the Gardens of the Hesperides. 
Ancient tombs are found, which in 1882 yielded fine Greek 
vases to G. Dennis, then British vice-consul. The present name 
is derived from that of a Moslem saint whose tomb, near the 
sea-coast, is an object of veneration. The population, amounting 
to about 25,000, IS greatly mused. Levantines, Maltese, Greeks 
and Jews form the trading community, but since 1895, when a 
branch of the Agenzia Italiana Commerciale was established 
at Bengasi, Italians have exercised an increasing influence on 
Cyronaic commerce. Turks, Arabs and Berbers are the ruling 
castes, and negroes act as labourers and domestics. Many of 
these found their way to Crete, and becoming porters, &c. in 
Canea and Candia, were notorious for turbulence and fanaticism. 
In 1897 and 1898 the European admirals forcibly deported 
consignments of the worst characters back to Bengozi. In 1858 
and again in 1874 the town was devastated by plague (see also 
Tripoli and Cyrenaica). ' (d g. H.) 

BENOBU JOHANN ALBRECHT (1687-1752), Lutheran 
divine and scholar, was born at Winnenden in Wurttemberg, 
on the a4tii of June 1687. His father died in 1693, and Bengel 
was educated by a friend, who became a master in the gymnasium 
at Stuttgart. In 1703 Bengel left Stuttgart and entered the 
university of Tilbingen, where, in his spare time, he devoted 
himself specially to the works of Aristotle and Spinoza, and in 
theology to those of Philipp Spener, Tdhann Arndt and August 
Franke. Hb knowledge of the metaphysics of Spinoza was such 
that he was selected by one of the professors to prepare materials 
for a treatise De Spinosimo, which was afterwards published. 
After takii^ his degree, Ber^ devoted himself to theology. 
Even at this time he had religious doubts; it is interesting m 
view of his later work, that one cause of his perplexities was the 
difficulty of ascertaining the true reading of certain passages 
in ^ Greek New 'totament. In 1707 Bengel entered the 
ministry and was appointed to the parodiitd charge of Metzingen- 
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unter-Urach. In the following year he was recalled to Tubing® 
to undertake the office of RepOmi or theological tutor. Here he 
remained till 1713, when he was appointed head of a seminary 
recently established at_Denkendorf as a preparatory school of 
theology. Before entering on his new duties he trav^ed 
through the greater part of Germany, studying the systems of 
education which were in use, and visiting the seminaries of the 
Jesuits as well as those of the Lutheran and Reformed churches. 
Among other places he went to Heidelberg and Halle, and had 
his attention directed at Heidelberg to the canons of scripture 
criticism published by Gerhard von Milstridit, and at Halle 
to C. Vitringa’s Amcrisis ad Apocalypsin. The influence exerted 
by these upon his theological studies is manifest in some of his 
works. For twenty-eight years—-from 1713 to 1741—he was 
master (Khsterpraceptor) of the KlostmchuU at Benkendorf, 
a seminary for candidates for the ministry established in a former 
monastery of the canons of the Holy Sepulchre. To these years, 
the period of his greatest intellectual activity, belong many of 
his chief works. In 1741 he was appointed prelate (i.e. General 
Superintendent) at Herbrechtingen, where he remained till 1749, 
when he was raised to the dignity of consistorial counsellor and 
prelate of Alpirspach, with a residence in Stuttgart. He now 
devoted himself to the discharge of his duties as a member of 
the consistory. A question of considerable difficulty was at that 
time occupying the attention of the church courts, viz. the 
manner in which those who separated themselves from the church 
were to be dealt with, and the amount of toleration which 
should be accorded to meetings held in private houses for the 
purpose of religious edification. The civil power (the duke of 
Wurttemberg was a Roman Catholic) was disposed to have 
recourse to measures of repression, while the members of the 
consistory, recognizing the good effects of such meetings, were 
inclined to concede considerable liberty. Bengel exerted him.self 
on the side of the members of the consistory. In 1751 the uni¬ 
versity of Tubingen conferred upon him the degree of doctor of 
divinity. He di^ after a short illness, in 1752. 

The works on which Bengers'rhputation rests as a Biblical scholar 
and critic are his edition of the Greek New Testament, and his 
Gnomon or ExegeHcat Commentary on the same. 

(A.) His edition of the Greek Testament was published at Tubingen 
in 17,)4. and at Stuttgart in the same year, but without the critical 
apparatus. So early as 1725, in an addition to his edition of Chry¬ 
sostom’s De Sacerdotio, he had given an account in his Prodromus 
Novi Testamenti Graeci rede catUeque adarnandi of the principles on 
wliich his intended edition was to lie based. In preparation for his 
work Bengel was able to avail himself of the collations of upwards of 
twenty MSS., none of them, however, of great importance, twelve 
of which had been collated by himself. In constituting the text, he 
imposed upon himself the singular restriction of not inserting any 
various reading which had not already lieon printed in some prucca- 
ing edition of the Greek text. From this rule, however, he deviated 
in the case of the Apocalypse, where, owing to the corrupt state of 
the text, he felt himself at liberty to introduce certain readings on 
manuscript authority. In the lower margin of the page he inserted 
a selection of various readings, the relative importance of which he 
denoted by the first five letters o£ the Greek alphabet in the following 
manner ;—a was employed to denote the reading which in his judg¬ 
ment was the true one, although he did not venture to place it in the 
text; 8. a reading better than that in the text; y, one equal to the 
textoai reading; i and e, readings inferior to those in the text. 
R. Etienne’s division into verses was retained in the inner margin, 
but the text was divided into paragraphs. Tlie text was followed 
by a critical app^tus, the first part of which consisted of an intro¬ 
duction to the criticism of the New Testament, in the thirty-fourth 
section of which be laid down and explained his oelebratea canon, 
" Proclivi scriptioni praestat ardua " (" 'Die difficult reading U to be 
preferred to that which is easy "), the soundness of wliich, as a 
general princmle, has been recognised by succeeding critics. The 
second {wrt of the critical apparatus was devoted to a consideration 
of the various readings, and here Bengel adopted the plan of stating 
the evidence both against and in favour of a particular reading, thus 
placing before the reader the materials for forming a judgment. 
Bengel seas the first definitely to propound the theory of families or 
recensions of MSS. His investigations had led him to see that a 
certain affinify or resemblance existed amongst many of the authori¬ 
ties lor the Greek text—MSS., versions, and ecclesiastical srriters; 
that if a peculiar reading, e.g., was found in one of these, it was gener¬ 
ally found also in the other members <of the same class; and this 
geneial relationship seemed to point sdtimately to a common origin 
for all the authorities which presented such peculiarities. Although 
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disposed at fint to divide the various documents into three claases, 
he finallv adopted a classihcation into two—the African or older 
family of documents, and the Asiatic, or more recent class, to which 
he attached only a subordinate value. 'The theory was afterwards 
adopted by J. S. Semler and J. J. Griesbachl and worked up into an 
elaborate system by the latter critic. Bengel's labours on the text 
of the Greek Testament wore received with great disfavour in many 
quarters. Like Brian Walton and John Mill before him, be had to 
encounter the mjposition of those who believed that the certainty 
of the word of God was endangered by the importance attached to 
the various readings. J. J. Wetstein, on the other hand, accused 
him of excessive caution in not making freer use cd his critical 
materials. In answer to these strictures, Bengel published a Defence 
of the Greek Text of His New Testament, which he prefixed to his 
Harmony of the Four Gospels, published in 1736, and which contained 
a sufficient answer to the complaints, especially of Wetstein, which 
had been made against him from so many difierent quarters. 
The text of Bcngel long enjoyed a high reputation among scholars, 
and was frequently reprinted. An enlarged edition of the critical 
apparatus was publLshed by Philip David Burk in 1763. 

(B.) The other great work of Bengel, and that on which his re¬ 
putation as an exegete is mainly based, is his Gnomon Novi Testa- 
menti, or Exegetical Annotations on ike New Testament, published in 
1742. It was the fruit of twen^ years' labour, and exhibits with a 
brevity of expression, which, it has been said, “ condenses more 
matter into a line than can be extracted from pages of other writers," 
the results of his study, lie modestly entitled his work a Gnomon 
or index, his object being rather to guide the reader to ascertain 
the meaning lor himself, than to save him from the trouble of personal 
investigation. The principles of interpretation on which he pro¬ 
ceeded were, to import nothing into Scripture, but to draw out of it 
everything that it really contained, in conformity with grammatico- 
historical rules ; not to be hampered by dogmatical considerations; 
and not to be influenced by the symbolical books. Bengel's hope 
that the Gnomon would help to rekindle a fresh interest in the study 
of, the New Testament was fully realised. It has passed through 
many editions, has been translated into German and into English, 
and IS still one of the books most valued by expositors of the New 
Testament. John Wesley made great use of it in compiling his 
Expository Notes upon the New Testament (175^. 

Besides the two works already described, ^ngcl was the editor 
or author of many others, classical, patrbtic, ecclesiastical and 
expository. The more important are; Ordo Temporum, a treatise 
on the chronology of Scripture, in which he enters iqion speculations 
regarding the end of the world, and an Exposilton of the Apocalypse 
which enjoyed for a time great popularity in Germany, and was 
translated into several languages. 

AtiTHOKlTlES. —For full details regarding Bengel the reader is 
referred to Oskar AVachtcr's A. Dengets Lehensahriss and to tlie 
Memoir of His Life and Writings fj. A. Bengels Leben und Wirken), 
by J. C. F. Burk, translated into English by Rev. R. F. Walker 

i London, 1837); see also Hensog-Hauck, liealeneyklopddie. and 
L Nestle, Bengel ats Gelehrter (1803). 

BENGUELliA (SSo Felipe de Benguella), a town of Portuguese 
West Africa, capital of Benguella district, on a bay of the same 
name, in 12° 33^8., 13' 25' E. Bengudla was founded in 1617 by 
the Portuguese under Manoel Cerveira Pereira. It was long the 
centre of an important trade, especially in slaves to Brazil and 
Cuba, but has now greatly declined. The anchorage, about a mile 
from the town, in 4 to 6 fathoms, is nothing but an open road¬ 
stead. Besides the churches of S. Felipe and S. Antonio, the 
hospital, and the fortress, there are only a few stone-built houses. 
The white population numbers about 1500. A short way beyond 
Benguella is Bahia Tarta, where salt is manufactured and sulphur 
excavated. 

About 20 m. north of Benguella is Lobito Bay, a natural 
harbour chosen (1903) as the starting-ptoint of a railway to 
Katanga. At Lobito steamers can come close inshore and 
dischaige cargo direct. Lobito is connected with Benguella by 
a railway wluch pas.ses about midway through Katumbella, a 
town at the mouth of the river of the same name, and the sea 
terminus of an ancient route from the heart of Central Africa 
through Bihe. Old Benguella is a small town about 120 m. north 
of Lomto Bay. 

BENI, a river of Bolivia, a tributary of the Madeira, rising in 
the el^ated Cordilleias near the city of La Paz and at first known 
as the Rio de La and flowing east, and north-east, to a 
junction with the Mamori at 10° 20' S. lat. to form the Hsideira. 
Fully one-half of its length is through the mountainous districts 
of centml Bolivia, where it is fed by a large number of rivers and 
streams from the tnowdad pe^, and may be described as a 
raging tmtent Below Reyes its course is through the forest- 
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covered hills and open plains of northern Bolivia, where some of 
the old Indian missions were located. The lower river is i»vig- 
aUe for 217 m. frmn Reyes to the Esperanza rapids, 16 m. above 
its confluence with the Mamori, where a fall of so ft m a distance 
of 330 yds. obstructs free navigation. Its principal affluent is 
the Madre de Dios, or Mayu-tata, which rises in the eastern 
Cordilleras about 35 m. east of Cuzco, and flows in an east and 
north-east direction through northern Bolivia to a junction with 
the Beni 120 m. above its mouth. The principal tributaries of 
the Madre de Dios are the Inambari and Paucartambo, both large 
rivers, and the Chandless, Marcapata, and Tamtopata. In 
length and size of its tributaries the Madre de Dios is a more 
important river than the Beni itself, and is navigable during the 
wet season to the foot of the Andes, 180 m. from Cuzco. 

BEnI (El BekI), a department of north-eastern Bolivia, 
bounded N. and E. by Brazil, S. by the departments of 
Santa Cruz and Cochabamba, and W. by La Paz and the 
national territory contiguous to Peru and Brazil. Pop. (est., 
1900) 32,180, induding 6000 wild Indians ; area (est., probably 
too high) 102,111 sq. m. The “ Uanos de Mojos,” famous for 
their flourishing Jesuit mission settlements of the 17th and 18th 
centuries, occupy the eastern part of tliis department and are still 
inhabited by an industrious peaceful native population, devoted 
to cattle raising and primitive methods of agriculture. Cattle 
and forest products, includmg rubber and coca, are exported to a 
limited extent. The capital, Trinidad (pop. 2536), is situated on 
the Mamur£ river in an open fertile country, and was once a 
flourishing Jesuit mission. 

BENI-AMER (Amir), a tribe of African “ Arabs ’’ of Hamitic 
stock, ethnologically intermediate between Abyssinians and 
Nubians. They are of the Beja family, and occupy the coast of 
the Red Sea south of Suokin and portions of the adjacent 
coast-country of Eritrea, north of Abyssinia. They arc of 
mixed Beja and Abyssinian blood, and speak a dialect half Beja 
and half Tigr6, locally known as Hassa. 'lliey marry the women 
of the Bogos and other mountain tribes ; but are too proud to let 
their daughters marry Abyssinians. 

See Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, ad. Count Gleichen (London, 1905); 
A. H. Keane, Ethnology of Egyptian Sudan (1884); G. Sergi, Africa : 
Antropotogia della Stirpe Camitica (Turin, 1807). 

BENl-ISRAEL (“ Sons of Israel ”), a colony of Jews settled on 
the Malabar coast in Kolaba district, Bombay presidency, 
chiefly centring in the native state of Janjira. With the Jews 
of Cochin, they represent a very ancient Judaic invasion of India, 
and are to be entirely distinguished from those Jews who have 
come to India in modem ^ys for purposes of trade. Some 
authorities believe that the Beni-Israel settled in Kolaba in the 
J5th century, but they themselves have traditions which indicate 
a far longer connexion with India (see Jews : § 3). 

BENIN, the name of a country, city and river of British West 
Africa, west of the main channel of the Niger, forming part of ^e 
protectorate of Southern Nigeria. The name was formerly applied 
to the coast from the Volta, in 0° 40' E., to the Rio del Rey, in 8° 
40' E., and included the Slave Coast, the whole delta of the Niger 
and a small portion of the country to the eastward. Some trace 
of this earlier application remains in the name “ B%ht of Benin,” 
still given to that part of the sea which washes the Slave Coast, 
whilst up to 1894 “ Benin ” was used to designate the Frencdi 
possessions on the coast now included in Dahomey. 

In its restricted sense Benin is the country formerly ruled by 
the king of Benin city. This area, at one time very extensive, 
gradually contracted as subject tribes and towns acquired 
mdependence. It may be described as bounded W. by Logos, 
S. by the territory of the Jakri and other tribes of the N^er 
delta, £. by the Niger river, and N. by Yorubaland. The 
coast-line held by Benin had passed out of its sovereignty by the 
middle of the 19th century. In physical characteristics, dimte, 
flora and fauna, Benin in no way differs from the rest of Uk 
southern portmn of N%eria (9.V.). The coast is low, istenected 
1^ credu, and foinu one huge mangrove swamp; on the rising 
ground inland aredmse forests in wudi the cotton and mahogany 
trees are conspicuous. 
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LanpMgi (Sibsanr, 1855), partly reprinted in the Indian Anitamry, 
vrt.*xv.(i8<)6),pt>.S7<f (G,A. 5 r.) 

BENQAZI (anc. Hesperidas-Berenice), a seaport on the north 
coast of Africa, capital of the sanjak of ^ngazi or Barca, 
formerly in the vilayet of Tripoli, but, since 1875, dependent 
directly on the ministiy of the interior at Constantinople. It 
is situated on a narrow strip of land between the Gulf of Sidra 
and a salt marsh, in 30“ 7' N.- lat. and 20° 3' E. long. Though 
for the most part poorly built, it Iras one or two buildings of 
some pretension—an ancient castle, a mosque, a Franciscan 
monastery, government buildings and tiarracks. Senussi 
influence is strong and there is a large zawia (convent). The 
harbour is half silted up with sand and the ruins of fortifications, 
and is accessible only to vessels of light draught. A lighthouse 
has been erected at the entrance, liut reefs render approach 
difficult, and the outer anchorage is fully exposed to west and 
north and not good holding. The export trade is largely in 
barley, shipped to British and other maltsters. The Sudan 
produce (ivory, ostrich feathers, &c.) formerly brought to 
Bengasi by caravan, has now been almost whdily diverted to 
Tripoli, the eastern tracks from Wadai and Borku by way of 
Kufra to Aujila having become so unsafe that their natural 
difficulties are no longer worth braving. Consular vigilance has 
also killed the once considerable slave trade. Trade in other 
commodities, however, is on the increase, exports now amounting 
to nearly half a million sterling and imports to half that figure. 
The neighbouring coast is frequented by Greek and Italian 
sponge-fishers, the industry being a valuable one. The province 
of Bengasi, being still without telegraphs or roads, is one of 
the most backward in the Ottoman empire. 

Founded by the Greeks of Cyrenaica under the name Hes- 
perides, the town received from Ptolemy III. the name of 
Berenice in compliment to his wife. The ruins of the ancient 
town, which superseded Cyrene and Barca as chief place in the 
province after the 3rd century a.d., are now nearly buried in 
the sand. The modern town lies south-west of the original 
site. Certain large natural pits which are found in the plain 
behind, and have luxuriant gardens at the bottom, are supposed 
to have originated the myth of the Gardens of the Hesperides. 
Ancient tombs are found, which in 1882 yielded fine Greek 
vases to G. Dennis, then British vice-consul. The present name 
is derived from that of a Moslem saint whose tomb, near the 
sea-coast, is an object of veneration. The population, amounting 
to about 25,000, IS greatly mused. Levantines, Maltese, Greeks 
and Jews form the trading community, but since 1895, when a 
branch of the Agenzia Italiana Commerciale was established 
at Bengasi, Italians have exercised an increasing influence on 
Cyronaic commerce. Turks, Arabs and Berbers are the ruling 
castes, and negroes act as labourers and domestics. Many of 
these found their way to Crete, and becoming porters, &c. in 
Canea and Candia, were notorious for turbulence and fanaticism. 
In 1897 and 1898 the European admirals forcibly deported 
consignments of the worst characters back to Bengozi. In 1858 
and again in 1874 the town was devastated by plague (see also 
Tripoli and Cyrenaica). ' (d g. H.) 

BENOBU JOHANN ALBRECHT (1687-1752), Lutheran 
divine and scholar, was born at Winnenden in Wurttemberg, 
on the a4tii of June 1687. His father died in 1693, and Bengel 
was educated by a friend, who became a master in the gymnasium 
at Stuttgart. In 1703 Bengel left Stuttgart and entered the 
university of Tilbingen, where, in his spare time, he devoted 
himself specially to the works of Aristotle and Spinoza, and in 
theology to those of Philipp Spener, Tdhann Arndt and August 
Franke. Hb knowledge of the metaphysics of Spinoza was such 
that he was selected by one of the professors to prepare materials 
for a treatise De Spinosimo, which was afterwards published. 
After takii^ his degree, Ber^ devoted himself to theology. 
Even at this time he had religious doubts; it is interesting m 
view of his later work, that one cause of his perplexities was the 
difficulty of ascertaining the true reading of certain passages 
in ^ Greek New 'totament. In 1707 Bengel entered the 
ministry and was appointed to the parodiitd charge of Metzingen- 
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unter-Urach. In the following year he was recalled to Tubing® 
to undertake the office of RepOmi or theological tutor. Here he 
remained till 1713, when he was appointed head of a seminary 
recently established at_Denkendorf as a preparatory school of 
theology. Before entering on his new duties he trav^ed 
through the greater part of Germany, studying the systems of 
education which were in use, and visiting the seminaries of the 
Jesuits as well as those of the Lutheran and Reformed churches. 
Among other places he went to Heidelberg and Halle, and had 
his attention directed at Heidelberg to the canons of scripture 
criticism published by Gerhard von Milstridit, and at Halle 
to C. Vitringa’s Amcrisis ad Apocalypsin. The influence exerted 
by these upon his theological studies is manifest in some of his 
works. For twenty-eight years—-from 1713 to 1741—he was 
master (Khsterpraceptor) of the KlostmchuU at Benkendorf, 
a seminary for candidates for the ministry established in a former 
monastery of the canons of the Holy Sepulchre. To these years, 
the period of his greatest intellectual activity, belong many of 
his chief works. In 1741 he was appointed prelate (i.e. General 
Superintendent) at Herbrechtingen, where he remained till 1749, 
when he was raised to the dignity of consistorial counsellor and 
prelate of Alpirspach, with a residence in Stuttgart. He now 
devoted himself to the discharge of his duties as a member of 
the consistory. A question of considerable difficulty was at that 
time occupying the attention of the church courts, viz. the 
manner in which those who separated themselves from the church 
were to be dealt with, and the amount of toleration which 
should be accorded to meetings held in private houses for the 
purpose of religious edification. The civil power (the duke of 
Wurttemberg was a Roman Catholic) was disposed to have 
recourse to measures of repression, while the members of the 
consistory, recognizing the good effects of such meetings, were 
inclined to concede considerable liberty. Bengel exerted him.self 
on the side of the members of the consistory. In 1751 the uni¬ 
versity of Tubingen conferred upon him the degree of doctor of 
divinity. He di^ after a short illness, in 1752. 

The works on which Bengers'rhputation rests as a Biblical scholar 
and critic are his edition of the Greek New Testament, and his 
Gnomon or ExegeHcat Commentary on the same. 

(A.) His edition of the Greek Testament was published at Tubingen 
in 17,)4. and at Stuttgart in the same year, but without the critical 
apparatus. So early as 1725, in an addition to his edition of Chry¬ 
sostom’s De Sacerdotio, he had given an account in his Prodromus 
Novi Testamenti Graeci rede catUeque adarnandi of the principles on 
wliich his intended edition was to lie based. In preparation for his 
work Bengel was able to avail himself of the collations of upwards of 
twenty MSS., none of them, however, of great importance, twelve 
of which had been collated by himself. In constituting the text, he 
imposed upon himself the singular restriction of not inserting any 
various reading which had not already lieon printed in some prucca- 
ing edition of the Greek text. From this rule, however, he deviated 
in the case of the Apocalypse, where, owing to the corrupt state of 
the text, he felt himself at liberty to introduce certain readings on 
manuscript authority. In the lower margin of the page he inserted 
a selection of various readings, the relative importance of which he 
denoted by the first five letters o£ the Greek alphabet in the following 
manner ;—a was employed to denote the reading which in his judg¬ 
ment was the true one, although he did not venture to place it in the 
text; 8. a reading better than that in the text; y, one equal to the 
textoai reading; i and e, readings inferior to those in the text. 
R. Etienne’s division into verses was retained in the inner margin, 
but the text was divided into paragraphs. Tlie text was followed 
by a critical app^tus, the first part of which consisted of an intro¬ 
duction to the criticism of the New Testament, in the thirty-fourth 
section of which be laid down and explained his oelebratea canon, 
" Proclivi scriptioni praestat ardua " (" 'Die difficult reading U to be 
preferred to that which is easy "), the soundness of wliich, as a 
general princmle, has been recognised by succeeding critics. The 
second {wrt of the critical apparatus was devoted to a consideration 
of the various readings, and here Bengel adopted the plan of stating 
the evidence both against and in favour of a particular reading, thus 
placing before the reader the materials for forming a judgment. 
Bengel seas the first definitely to propound the theory of families or 
recensions of MSS. His investigations had led him to see that a 
certain affinify or resemblance existed amongst many of the authori¬ 
ties lor the Greek text—MSS., versions, and ecclesiastical srriters; 
that if a peculiar reading, e.g., was found in one of these, it was gener¬ 
ally found also in the other members <of the same class; and this 
geneial relationship seemed to point sdtimately to a common origin 
for all the authorities which presented such peculiarities. Although 
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AuxBORmES.—H. I,. Roth, Great Seniu, Os Cus<omk, Art and 
Horrors (Haliiax, 1903), a comprehensive and pioiuaely Uiustxated 
work, with an annotated bibliojgrauby; C. H. Read and O. U. Dalton, 
Antiquities from Benin ... in the British Museum (1899) : Pitt 
Rivers, Works of Art from Benin (igeo); R. E. Dennett, Atthe Baeh 
of the Blaeh Man's Mind (London, I9at>) ; Sir R. Barton, Wanderitrfi 
in West Africa (London, 1863) ; H. L. Galiwey, " Journeys in the 
Benin Country,” G«i>r. Jnl., vol. i, London, 1^3 ; A. Soisragon, 
The Benin Massacre (London, 1897) ; R. H. Bacon, Benin, the City 
of Blood (London, i 8 gt), by a member of the punitive expedition 
of 1897 ; the annual Hep^s on Southern Nigeria, issued by the 
Colonial Ofiicc, London. 


BEMItOITE, a ttiineral dUcovered in 1907 near the head¬ 
waters of the San Benito river, San Benito Co., California, and 
described by Prof. G. D. Louderback. It is a titano-silicate of 
barium (BaTiSi„ 0 „), crystallizing in the hexagonal system, 
with a hardness of 6-5, and specHic gravity ,■(•65. It may be 
colourless or blue, the colour varying sometimes in difierent 
parts, and passing to a deep sapphire Wue. The blue variety is 
cut as a gem stone, and often resembles blue spinel, though its 
softness distirtguishes it frinn spinel and sapphire, it is a 
brilliant stone, with high refractive index, and is strongly 
dichroic, being pale when viewed parallel to the principal axis 
and dark when viewed transversely. 

BENJAMIK, a trilx! of Israel, named after the youngest son of 
Jacob and Rachel. As distinct from the others Benjamin wa.s 
lx)rn not beyond the J ordan but in Palestine, between Bethel and 
Kphrath. His mother, dying in childbed, gave him the name 
Ben-oni, “ Son of my sorrow,” which was changed by his father 
to Bcn-jamin, meaning probably “ .Son of the right liand ” (i.e. 

“ of prosperity,” or, pcrlmps, “son of the south”; Gen. xx-w. 
a6-i8). Of his personal history little is recorded, lie was tlie 
favourite of his father and brothers (with whicli contrast the 
spirit of the stories in Judg. xix.-xxi.), and the reputation of 
ficrccnc.ss ascribed to him in the blessing of Jai;oh (" Iknjamin 
is a wolf that teareth,” Gen. xlix. 27) agrees with what is told of 
the tribe’s warriors (see Ehiid, Saul, Jonathan). It is a curious 
feature thal its noted slingers were said to be left-handed 
XX. 16, cf. iii. 15) and even ambidextrous (i Chron. xii. 2). The 
late references to this tribe in the Isnielitc wimderings in the 
wilderness are of little value. On rntering Palestine it is allotted 
a portion encompassed by the districts of Ephraim, Han and 
Judith. In the time of the “ judges ” the tribe of Benjamin was 
almost exterminated (see Judges, Book o»), 600 men alone 
escaping (Judges xix. sqq.). The tribe was built up again by the 
rape of the maidens of Shiloh at one of tlicir annual festivals (fttr 
which cf. Judges ix. 27), but a later narrative gives currency to 
a tradition lltat 400 virgins were alst) brought to Sliiloh, the 
survivors of a massacre of the inhabitants of Jabesh-Gilcad. At 
all events, Benjamin claimed tlte honour of providing tlw great 
king of Israel whose heroic deliverance of Jabesh-Gilead is 
referred to elsewhere (see Saul), and it is noteworthy that the 
tribe only now attain historical importance. If the genealogies 
associated it with Joseph the father of Ephraim and Manasseh, 
its fortunes were for a time b<jund up with tl>e northern kingdom 
(see David). Although its territory lies open on tlie west and 
east, its physical features unite it to Judah, and what is known of 
its mixed population ' makes it difficult to determine how far the 
youngest of tl»e tribes trf Israel enjoyed any independent, position 
previous to the monarchy. Its neutral position between Judah 
and Epiiraim gave it an importance which was religious as well as 
political. Anathoth the home of Abiathar and Jeremiah, Gibeon 
the old Canaanite sanctuary, the royal sanctuary at Bethel, its 
associations with Samuel and the prophetic gil^ of the times 
of Elijah and Elisha, and finally Jerusakon iteeU, the centre of 
worship, give “ the least of all the tribes ” a unique value in the 
history of Old Testament rrfigkm. 

See H. W. Hogg, Bncy. Bib., ool. 534 sqq- (»■ C.) 

niMSjAiSiw (MF TOTWLA (in Navarre), a Jewirfi rabbi of the 
12th century. He visited Constantinople, Egypt, Assyria and 

1 lerusalem amt its district was JetMstte until Sts etptuts by David 
(no a Sam. v.ji tor Bceroth and Gibeon, see 2 Sara. iv. a seq.j 
S. 2, and note the Benjaroite and Judahito names 
anaiogtesin the Eitomiu- ganealo^. S«, on these points, S. A. 
Cook, jetu.’Quarterly BeiHem {xgoGt, pp. 528 sqq. 


Persia, and penetrated to the frontien of Oiina. His journeys 
occupied him for about thirteen yem. He was cred«dous,'biit 
his IHnmry, or Massdollt, contains some curious notices tit the 
countries he visited and of the condition of the Jews. Thus his 
work is of much value for the Jewish history of tne rath omtory. 

It is from Benjamin that we idoow that the Jewsof Palw^eand 
other parts of the East were noted for the aM of dyeii^ and 
gbuB-moking. 

His Itinerary was translateil irom tlit- Hebrew into Latin ^ Arias 
Montanus in 1375. and appeared in a Krench version by BaraSiar 
in 1734. There have been various English translations. One was 
pnhli^ed by Asher in 1840 ; another (with critical Hebrew text) by 
M. N. Adler (/«w's* Quarterly Revieai, vola xvi.-xviii.; also im¬ 
printed as a separate v^iune, 1907). 

BENJAMIN. JUDAH PHIUP (iSii-raSq)..Angto-Ameriesn 
lawyer, of J ewish descent, was born a Brhisfi subject at St Thomas 
m the West Indies on the iith of August 1811, and wim succes¬ 
sively an American lawyer, a leading tonlederate politician ^ 
a distinguished English barrister. He eventoi^ died in Paris a 
domiciled Frenchman. After 1818 hisparents lived in Charleston, 
South Carolina, and he went to Yale in 1825 for his education, but 
lell without taking a degree, and entered an attorney s office in 
New Orteans. He was admitted to the New Orleans bar m 1852. 
He compiled with his friend John .SHclell a valuable di^t^ of 
decisions of the superior courts of New Oilcans and Louisiana; 
and as a partner in the firm of Slidell, Benjamin & Conrad, he 
enjoyed a good practice. In 1848 he was admitted a councillor 
of the supreme court, and in 1852 lie was elected a senator for 
Louisiana, and thereafter he took an active part in poUtics, 
declining to accept a judgeship of the supreme court. In 1861 he 
withdrew from the Senate, left Washmgton and actively espoused 
the Confederate cause. He joined J^erson Davis’s provisional 
government as attorney-general, becoming afterwards his 
secretary for war (1861-1862), and chief secretary of state 
(1862-1865). Although at times subject to fierce criticism with 
regard to matters of administralion and finance, he was recog¬ 
nized os one of the ablest men on the Confederate side, and be 
remained with Jefferson Davis to the last, sharing his flight after 
the surrender at Appomattox, and only leaving him shortly before 
his capture, because he found himself unable to go farther 00 
horseback. He escaped from the coast of Florida in an open boat, 
and after many vicissitudes reached England, an exile. In 1866 
his remaining property was lost in the lianking failure of Overend 
& Gurney. 

In London Benjamin was able to earn a little mimey hy 
journalism, and on the 13th of January 1866 he entered Lincoln’s 
Itm. He received a hospitable welcome from the legal profession. 
Tlie influence of English judges who knew hb abilities and hb 
circumstances enabled him to be called to the bar on the 6th of 
June 1866, dbpensing with the usual three yeaig as a student, 
and he acquired hb first knowledge of the practice and methods 
of English courts as the pupil of Mr C E. (afterwards Baron) 
Pollock. Pollock fully recognbed hb abilities and they became 
and remained firm, friends. Benjimiin was naturally an apt and 
useful pupil; for instance, an opinion of Mr Pidlock, which for 
long guided the London police in the exercise of their right to 
search prboners, b mentioned by him as having been mally 
composed by Benjamin while he was still hb pupil. Benjamin 
joined the northern circuit, and a large proportion of hb early 
practice came from solicitors at Liverpool who had correspondents 
in New Orleans. Hb business gradually increased, and having 
received a patent of precedence, he was tm the 2nd of November 
1872 called within the bar as a queen’s counsel. In additkm to 
hb knowiec^c of law and of commeacial matters he bad oomider- 
able eloquence, and a power of marshalling facts and argumenU 
that rendered him extremely effective particularly before judges. 
He was less successful in addressing juries, and towards'ths dose 
of bb osjeer did not take Jiisi prius work, but in the oowt of 
appeal and House of Lords and before die judicial committee of 
the privy council he enjoyed a very large practice, mnlcii^ for 
some time fuHy 1(15,000 a year. The question of raisnig him to 
the bendi was sejaot^ considered by Lord Cairns, who, towever, 
seems to have dsonght that the ungnidging hupetality and 
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goodwill with which Benjamin had been received by the English 
profession had gone far enough. Towards the close of hb 
career he was in ill health, and he suffered from the resvdts of a fall 
from a tramcar. He retired in 1882 to a house in Parb which he 
had built and where he had been in the habit of passing his vaca¬ 
tions with his wife, who was a Frenchwoman. He never returned 
to practice, but came back to London to be entertained by the 
bench and bar of'England at a banquet in the Inner Temple Hall 
on the 30th of June 1883. He died at Paris on the 6th of May 
T884. 

Benjamin was thick-set and stout, with an expression of great 
shrewdness. An early portrait of him b to be found in Jefferson 
Davis’s Rise and Fall of the Confederate Govemntent. His political 
history may be traced in that work, and in John W. Draper’s 
Americm Civil War and von Holst’s Constitutional Histoiy of 
the United Stales. Many allusions to his English career will be 
found in works describing English lawyers of hb period, and there 
are some interesting reminiscences of him by Baron Pollock in the 
Fortnightly Keviav for March i8g8. His Treatise on the Law of 
Sole of Personal Property with References to the A meriean Decisions 
and to the French Code and Civil Law —a bulky volume known to 
practitioner!, as Beniamin on Sales —is the principal text book 
on its subject, and a fitting monument of the author’s career at 
the English bar, of his industry and learning. Many of his 
American speeches have been published. 

See Judah P. Uenjamin, l>y I’ierce Butler (Philadelphia, 1907, with 
a good bibliography). 

BEN LEDI {Gaelic, “ the hill of God ”), a mountain of 
Perthshire, Scotland, 2875 ft- high, s ">• by road N.W. of 
Callander. It is situated close to some of the most romantic 
scenery in the Highlands, and is particularly well known through 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 1 Is name b supposed to point to the 
time when Beltane rites were observed on its summit. A cairn 
was built on the top in 1887 to commemorate Queen Victoria’s 
jubilee. On one of the sides of the mountain is a tarn which 
bears the name of Ixichan nan Corp," the little loch of the dead,’" 
from an accident to a funeral party by which 200 lives were lost. 

BENLLIURE Y GIL, JOSfi (185S- ), Spanish painter, was 

born at Valencia, studied painting under Domingo, and showed 
from the first such marked talent that he was sent to the Spanish 
school in Rome. He was one of the select circle pensioned by 
the Spanish government for residence in Italy and executed 
several state orders for the decoration of public buildings ; but 
he owes his chief fame to hb large historical paintings, notably 
the “ Vision in the Coliseum.” He became the leader of the 
Spanbh art colony in Rome, where he practised as painter and 
sculptor. 

BEN LOMOND, a mountain in the north-west of Stirlingshire, 
Scotland. It is situated near the eastern bank of Loch Lomond, 
about 9 m. from the head and about 15 from the foot. It is 
3192 ft. high, and the prevailing rocks are granite, mica schist, 
diorite, porphyry and quartzite, the last, where it crops out on 
the surface, gleaming in the distance like snow. Duchray Water, 
a head-stream of the Forth, rises in the north-east shoulder. The 
hill, which is covered with grass to the top, b a favourite climb, 
being ascended from Rowardennan (the easiest) or Inversnaid 
on the lake, or Aberfoylc 10 m. inland due east. The view from 
the summit extends northward as far os the Grampians, with 
occasional glimpses of Ben Nevis j westward to Jura in the 
Atlantic; south-westward to Arran in the Firth of Clyde; 
southward to Tin to Hill, the Lowthers and Caimsmore; and 
eastward to Edinburgh Castle and Arttmr’s Seat 

BENMWE8, EDWARD (*603 Engibh poet, son of 

Andrew Benluwes of Brent Hall, Essex, was bom about 1603. 
He matriculated at St John’s College, (Abridge, in 1620, and 
on leaving the university he made a prolong tour on the 
continent of Europe. He was a Roman Catholic in middle life, 
but became a convert to Protestantism in his later years. He 
dissipated hb fortune by openhanded generosity to hb friends 
and relations, and possiUy serving in the Qvil War; so that 
be was in great poverty at the time of hb death, which occurred 
on the i8ti> of December 1676. The last eight years of hb life 


were passed at Oxford. Many of hb writings are in Latin. Hb 
most important work is Theophila, or Love's Sacrifice, a Divine 
Poem (1652). The poem deals with mystical religion, tdling 
how the soul, represented by Theophila, ascends by humilitj^ 
zeal and contemplation, and triumphs over the sins of the senses. 
It is written in a curious stanza of three lines of unequal length 
rhyming together. Until recent times justice has hardly been 
done to Benlowes’ poetical merits and indbputabie piety. Samuel 
Butler who satirized him in hb “ Character of a Small Poet,” 
found abundant matter for ridicule in hb eccentricities; and 
Pope and Warburton noted him as a patron of bad poets. 

His Theophila was reprinted by S. W. Singer; and in Minot Poets 
of the Caroline Period, vol. i. (1905), Mr Saintsbuiy reprints Theophila 
and two other poems by Benlowes. " The Summa^ of Wisedome.” 
and '' A Poetic Descant upon a Private Music-Meeting.'' 

BEN MACDRDI, more correctly Ben Muichdhui (Gaelic for 
“ the mountain of the black pig,” in allusion to its shape), the 
second highest mountain (4296 ft.) in Great Britain, one of the 
Cairngorm group, on the confines of south-western Aberdeenshire 
and south-western Banffshire, not far from the eastern boundary 
of Inverness-shire. It b about ii m. from Castleton of Braemar 
and alwut 10 from Aviemore. The ascent b usually made from 
Castleton of Braemar, by way of the Linn of Dee, Glen Lui and 
Glen Derry. From toe head of Glen Derry, with its blasted 
trees, the picture of desolation, it becomes more toilsome, but is 
partly repaid by toe view of the remarkable columnar cliffs of 
Corrie Etchachan. The summit is flat and quite bare of vegeta¬ 
tion, but the panorama in every direction is extremely grand. 
At the foot of a vast gully, 2500 ft. above toe sea, lies Loch Avon 
(or A’an), a narrow lake about li m. long, with water of the 
deepest blue and a margin of bright yellow sand. At the western 
end of toe lake is the Shelter Stone, an enormous block of granite 
resting upon two other blocks, which can accommodate a dozen 
persons. Beautiful rock crystals occur in veins in the corries. 
The summit of Cairngorm, 3} m. north of that of Ben Maedhui, 
may be reached from the latter with scarcely any descent, by 
following the rugged ridge flanking the western side of Loch Avon. 
The other great peaks of the group are Braeriach (4248 ft.) and 
Caimtoul (4241 ft.), and 6 m. to the east are the twin masses of 
Ben a Bourd, the northern top of whch b 3924 ft. and the southern 
3860 ft. high. Ben A’an, an adjoining hill, is 3843 ft. high. 

BENNETT, CHARLES EDWIN (1858-' ), American 

classical scholar, was bom on the 6th of April 1858, in 
Providence, Rhode Island. He graduated from Brown Uni¬ 
versity in 1878 and also studied at Harvard (1881-1882) and in 
Germany (1882-1884). He taught in secondary schools in 
Florida (1878-1879), New York (1879-1881), and Nebraska 
(1885-1889^, and became professor of Latin in the University 
of Wisconsin in 1889, of classical philology at Brown University 
in 1891, and of Latin at Cornell University in 1892. His syn¬ 
tactical studies, notably various papers on the subjunctive, are 
based on a statistical examination of Latin texts and are marked 
by a fresh system of nomenclature; he ranks as one of the leaders 
of the “ New American School ” of syntacticians, who insbt 
on a preliminary re-examination of all available data. Of great 
importance is his advocacy of “ quantitative ” reading of Latin 
verse and hb Critique of Some Recent Subjunctive Theories in 
vol. ix. (1898) of Cornell Studies in Classical Philology, of which 
he was an etotor. Bennett’s Latin Grammar (1895) is the first 
successful attempt in America to adopt the method of the brief, 
scholarly Schulgyammatik. Besides the Latin classics commonly 
read in secondary courses and other text-books in “ Bennett’s 
Latin Series,” he edited Tacitus’s Diedogus de Oratoribus (1894), 
and Qcero’s De Senectiite (1897) and De Amicitia (1897^ He 
wrote, with George P. Bristol, The Teaching of Greek and Latin 
in Secondary Schools (1900), and The Latin Language (1907), 
and with William Alexander Hammond translated The Char¬ 
acters o f Theo phrastus (1902). 

BENNETT, JAMES GORDON (1794-1872), American jouma- 
Ibt, founder and editor of the New York Herald, was bom at 
Newmills in Ban&hire, Scotland, in 1794 (not in iSm, as has been 
i stated). He was educated Ust the Roman Catholic priesthood 
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in a seminary at Aberdeen, but in the spring of 1819, giving up 
the career which had been chosen lor him, he emigrated to 
America. Landing at Halifax, Nova Scotia, he earned a poor 
living there for a short time by giving lessons in French, Spanish 
and bookkeeping ; he passed next to Boston, where starvation 
threatened him until he got employment in a printing-office; 
and in 1822 he went to New York. An engagement as translator 
of Spanish for the Courier of Charleston, South Carolina, took 
him there for a few months in 1823. On his return to New York 
he projected a school, gave lectures on political economy and did 
subordinate work for the journals. During the next ten years 
he was employed on various papers, was the Washington corre¬ 
spondent first of the New York Enquirer, and later of the Courier 
and Enquirer va. 1827-1832, his letters attracting much attention; 
he founded the short-lived Globe in New York in 1832 ; and in 
1833-1834 was the chief editor and one of the proprietors of the 
Pennsylvanian at Philadelphia. On the 6th of May 1835 he 
published the first number of a small one-cent paper, bewng 
the title of New York Herald, and issuing from a cellar, in which 
the proprietor and editor played also the part of salesman. 

“ He started with a disclaimer of all principle, as it is called, all 
party, all politics ” ; and to this he consistently adhered. By 
his industry, sagacity and unscrupulousness, and by the variety 
of his news, the “ spicy ” correspondence, and the supply of 
personal gossip and scandal,he made the papera great commercial 
success. He devoted his attention particularly to the gathering 
of news, and was the first to introduce many of the methods 
of the modem American reporter. He published on the 13th 
of June 183s, the first Wall Street financial article to appear in 
any American newspaper ; printed a vivid and detailed account 
of the great fire of December 1835, in New York ; was the first, 
in 1846, to obtain the report in full by telegraph of a long political 
speech; and during the Civil War maintained a staff of sixty- 
three war correspondents. Bennett continued to edit the 
Herald almost till liis death, at New York, on the isl of 
June 1872. 

His son, James Gordon Bennett (1841- ), took over the 

management of the paper during the last year of its founder’s 
life, and succeeded him in its control. It was he who sent 
Henry M. Stanley on his mission to find Livingstone in Central 
Africa, and he fitted out the Jeannette Polar Expedition, and 
in 1883 established (with John W. Mackay) the Commercial 
Cable Company. 

BENNETT, JOHN, one of the finest F.nglish madrigalists, 
whose first set of madrigals appeared in 1599. In 1614 Ravens- 
croft, in a collection including five of his madrigals, writes a 
eulogy which reads like an obituary notice. The first set of 
madrigals was reprinted in 1845 by the Musical Antiquarian 
Society. Bennett’s works consist of this set and several con¬ 
tributions to such collections as the Triumphs of Oriana, and to 
various collections of church music. 

BENNETT, JOHN HUGHES (1812-1875), English physician 
and pathologist, was bom in London on the 31st of August i8ia. 
He was educated at Exeter, and being destined for the medical 
profession was articled to a surgeon in Maidstone. In 1833 he 
began his studies at Edinburgh, and in 1837 graduated with the 
highest honours. During the next four years he studied in Paris 
and Germany, and on his return to Edinburgh in 1841 published 
a Treatise on Cod-liver Oil as a Therapeutic Agent. In the same 
year he began to lecture as an extra-academical teacher on 
histology, drawing attention to the importance of the microscope 
in the investigation of disease; and as physician to the Royal 
Dispensary he instituted courses of “ polyclinical medicine.” 
In 1843 he was appointed professor of the institutes of medicine 
at EHinhiii^h, and p^oimed the duties of that chair with great 
energy tiU incapacitated by failing health. He resigned in 1874. 
In Ai^st 187s he was aWe to be present at the meeting of the 
Britim Medical Assodatkm in Edinburgh, on which occasion he 
received the ctetee of LL.D., but the fatigue he then underwent 
brought on a rmpse, and he was cmnpelled to have the operation 
of Uu^my performed. He sank rapidly and died on the a5th 
efSeptober at Norwich. His publications were very numerous 


including Lectures on Clinical Medicine (1850-1856), which in 
second and subsequent editions were c^led ClUtictd Lectures 
on the Principles and Practice of Medicine, and were translated 
into various languages, including Russian and Hindu ; Leueo- 
cythaemia (1852), the first recorded cure of which was published 
1 ^ him in 1845 ; OtsUines of Physiology (1858), reprinted from 
the 8th edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica ; PaAology and 
Treatment of Pulmonary Tuberculosis (1853); Textbook of 
Physiology (1871-1872). 

BENNETT, BIB WILUAH STERNDALE (1816-1875), English 
musical composer, the son of Robert Bennett, an onanist, was 
born at Sheffield on the 13th of April 1816. Having lost his 
father at an early age, he was brought up at Cambridge by his 
grandfatlier, from whom he received his first musical education. 
He entered the choir of King’s College chapel in 1824. In 1826 
he entered the Royal Academy of Music, and remained a pupil of 
that institution for the next ten years, studying pianoforte under 
W. H. Holmes and Cipriani Potter, and composition under Lucas 
and Dr Crotch. It was during this time that he wrote several of 
his most appreciated works, in which may be traced influences 
of the contemporary movement of music in Germany, which 
country he frequently visited during the years 1836-1842. At 
one of the Rhenish musical festivals in Dtisseldorf he made the 
personal acquaintance of Mendels.sohn, and soon afterwards 
renewed it at Ixtipzig, where the talented young Englishman was 
welcomed by the leading musicians of the ri.sing generation. At 
one of the celebrated Gewandhaus concerts he played his third 
pianoforte concerto, which was received enthusiastically. An en¬ 
thusiastic account of the event was written by Robert Schumann, 
who pronounced Bennett to he the most “ musikalisch ” of all 
Englishmen, and “ an angel of a musician ” (copying Gregory’s 
pun on Angli and Angrli). But it was Mendelssohn’s influence 
that dominated Bennett’s mode of utterance. A good example 
of this may Ire studied in Bennett’s Capriceio in U minor. His 
great success on the continent established his position on his 
return to England. In 1834 he was elected organist of St Anne’s 
chapel (now church), Wandsworth. In this year he composed 
his Overture to Parisina, and his Concerto in C minor, modelled 
on Mozart. An unpublished concerto in F minor, and the 
overture to the Naiads, impressed the firm of Broadwood so 
favourably in 1836 that they offered the composer a year in 
].eipzig, where the Naiads overture was performed at a Gewand¬ 
haus concert on the 13th of February 1837. Bennett visited 
I.eipzig a second time in 1840-1841, when he composed his 
Caprice in E for pianoforte and orchestra and his overture The 
Wood Nymphs. He settled in London, devoting himself chiefly 
to practical teaching. In 1844 he married Mary Anne, daughter 
of Captain James Wood, R.N. He was made musical professor 
at Cambridge in 1856, the year in which he was eng^ed as 
permanent conductor of the Philharmonic Society. This latter 
post he held until 1866, when he became principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music. Owing to his professional duties his latter 
years were not fertile, and what he then wrote was scarcely equal 
to the productions of his youth. The principal charm of Bennett’s 
compositions (not to mention his absolute mastery of the musical 
form) consists in the tenderness of their conception, rising 
occasionally to sweetest lyrical intensity. Except the opera, 
Bennett tried his hand at almost all the different forms of vocal 
and instrumental writing. As his best works in various branches 
of art, we may mention, for pianoforte solo, and with accompani¬ 
ment of the orchestra, his three sketches, The Lake, The Mill- 
stream and The Fountain, and his 3rd pianoforte concerto ; for 
the orchestra, his Sympho^ in S minor, and his overture The 
Naiads ; and for voices, his cantata The May Queen, written for 
the Leeds Festival in 1858. For the jubilee of the PhUhamtonic 
Society he wrote the overture Paradise and the Peri in 186*. He 
also wrote a sacred cantata. The Woman of Samaria, first per¬ 
formed at the Birmingham Musical Festivid in 1867. In 1870 
the university of Oxfori conferred upon him the hononzy d«prw 
of D.C.L. A year later he was knighted, and in 1879 he received 
a public testimonial before a large audience at St James's Hall, the 
money subscribed being devoted to the foundation of a scholanMp 
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»t the Royal Academy of Music. Shortly before hk death he 
produced a sonata called the Maid of Orleans, an elaborate piece 
of programme-music based on Schiller’s tragedy. He died at his 
house in .St John's Wood, London, on the 15th of February 1875. 

See tlw Life, by his son (ioo8). 

BER NEVIS, the highest mountain in the British Isles, in 
Inverness-shire, Scotland. It is 4406 ft. above the level of the sea, 
and is situated 4^ m. E.S.F.. of Fort William, the meridian of 5° W. 
passing through it. As \’iewed from Banavie on the Caledonian 
Canal, it has the appearance of two great masses, one higher 
than the other, and though its bulk is impressive, its outline is 
much less striking than that of many other Highland hills. Its 
summit consists of a plateau ioo acres in area, with a slight slope 
to the south, terminating on its north-eastern side in a sheer fall 
of more than 150c ft. Snow lies in some of the gorges ail the year 
round. The rocks of its lower half are mainly granite and gneiss ; 
its upper half is composed of porphy ritic greenstone, and a variety 
of minerals occur. Its circumference at the liase is about 30 m. 
It may be describe*! as flanked on the we.st and south by the Glen 
and Water of Nevis, on the east by the river and Glen of Trcig, 
and on the north by the river and Glen of Spean. From i88x till 
1004 meteorological observations were taken from the summit of 
Ben Nevis, the observers at first making the ascent daily for the 
purpose. In 1883, however, an observatory, equipped at a cost 
of £4000 (raised by public suliscription), was opened by Mrs 
Cameron Campbell of Monzie, wlio provided the site. The 
observatory, which was connected by wire with the post office at 
Fort William, was provisioned liy the Scottish Meteorological 
Society, to whom it belonged. The burden of maintaining it, 
liowever, proving too great for the society's means, appeal was 
made in vain to government for national support, and the station 
wa.s closed in 1904. The bridle road up the mountain leaves Glen 
Nevis at Achinlee ; it has a gradient nowhere exceeding 1 in 5, j 
and the ascent is commonly effected in two to three hours. 
There is a small hotel on the summit for the convenience of 
tourists, especially of those anxious to witness sunrise. From 
the summit every considerable pealc in Scotland is visible. 
Observations conducted during several months hiive shown tliat, 
ivhilst the mean temperature at Fort William was 57° F., at the 
summit of Ben Nevis it was 41“ F., and tliat though the rainfall 
at the fort amounted to 24 in., it was as much as 43 in. on the top 
of the Ben. 

BENNIQSEN. LEVIN AUGUST, Count von (1745-1826), 
Russian general, of Hanoverian family, was bom on the loth of 
February 1745 in Brunswick, and served successively as a page 
at the Hanoverian court and us an officer of foot-guards. He 
retired from the Hanoverian army in 1764, and in 1773 entered 
the Russian service as a field officer. He fought against the 
Turks in 1774 and in 1778, Incoming lieutenant-colonel in the 
latter year. In 1787 his conduct at the storming of Oczekov won 
him promotion to the rank of brigadier, and he distinguished 
himself repeatedly in the Polish War of 1793-1794 and in the 
Persian War of 1796. The part played by Bennigsen in the actual 
assassination of the tsar Paul 1 . is not fully known, but he took a 
most active share in the formation and conduct of the conspiracy. 
Alexander I. made him governor-general of Lithuania in 1801, 
and in 1802 a general of cavalry. In 1806 he was in command of 
one of the Russian armies operating against Napoleon, when he 
fought the battle of Pultusk and met the emperor in person in 
the sanguinary battle of Eylau (8th of February 1807). Here he 
could clMm to have inflicted the first reverse suffered by Napoleon, 
iiut si* months later Bennigsen met with the crushing defeat of 
Friedland (14th of June tSof) the direct consequence of which 
was the treaty of Tilsit. Bennigsen now retired for some years, 
but in the camimgn of iSis he reappeared in the array in various 
responsiUe posititew. He was present at Borodino, and defeated 
Murat in the engagsiBent of Tarutino, but on account of a quarrel 
with MarsW KutMOv, the Russian commanderrin-chief, he 
was compelled to letiK irom active military employment. After 
the dsath of Kutusov Re was rtcaUed and placed at the bead of an 
army. BennigRii led one of the columns which made the decisive 
attsde on the last dsy of the battle of Leips^ (tfith-iqth of 


October 1813). On Hie some evemng he was made a count by 
emperor Alexander L, and he afterwards comnuuided the 
forces which oparated against HarMial Davout in North Germany. 
After the general peace he held a command from 1815 to 1818, 
when he retired from active service and settled on his H^verian 
estate of Banteln near Hildesheim. Count Bennigsen died on the 
3rd of December 1826. His son, Alexander Levin, count von 
Bennigsen(i8o9-i893),wasadistinguishedHanoverianBtate$man. 

BENNIGSEN, RUDOLF VON (iS24-i9oaX German politician, 
was bom at lainebuig on the lotb of July 1824. He was 
descended from an old Hanoverian family, his father, Karl von 
Bennigsen, being an officer in the Hanoverian army, who rose 
to the rank of general mid also held diplomatic appointments. 
Bennigsen, having studied at the university of Gottingen, 
entered the Hanoverian civil service. In 1B55 he was elected a 
member of the second chamber ; end as the government refused 
to allow him leave of absence from his official duties be resigned 
his post in the public service. He at once became tlie recognized 
leader el the Liberal opposition to the reactionary government, 
but must be distinguished from Count Bennigsen, a member of 
the same family, and son of the distinguished Russian general, 
who was also wie of the parliamentary leaders at the time. 
What gave Bennigsen his importance not only in Hanover, but 
throughout the whole of Germany, wa.s the foundation of the 
National Verein, which was due to him, and of whicli he was 
president. This society, which arose out of the (wblic excite¬ 
ment created by the war between France and Austria, had for 
its object the formation of a national party which .should strive 
for the unity and the constitutional liberty of the whole Father- 
land. It united the moderate Liberals throughout Germany, and 
at once became a great political power, notwitlislanding all the 
efforts of the governments, and especially of the king of Hanover 
to suppress it. In 1866 Bennigsen used all his influence to keep 
Hanover neutral in the conflict between Prussia and Austria, but 
in vain. He took no part in the war, but his brotlier, wlio was 
an officer in the Prussian army, was killed in Bohemia. In May 
of this year he had an important interview with Bismarck, who 
wished to secure his support for the reform of the eonfedcration. 
and after tlie war was over at once accepted the position of « 
Prussian subject, and took his seat in the diet of the North 
German Confederation and in the Prussian parliament. He 
used his influence to procure as much autonomy as possible for 
the province of Hanover, but was a strong opponent of the 
Guelph party. He was one of the tlirec Hanoverians, Wind- 
thorst and Miquel being the other two, who at once won for the 
representatives of the conquered province the lead in both Uie 
Prussian and German parliaments. The National Verein, its 
work being done, was now dissolved ; but Bennigsen was chiefly 
instrumental in founding a new political party—the National 
Liberals,—who, while they supported Bismarck’s national policy, 
hoped to secure the constitutional development of the countiy. 
For the next thirty years he was president of the party, and was 
the most influential of the parliamentary leaders. It was chiefly 
owing to him that the building up of the internal in-stitutions of 
the empire was carried on without the open breach between 
Bismarck and the parliament, which was irften imminent. Many 
amendments suggested liy him were introduced in tlie debate; 
on the constitution; in 1870 he undertook a mission to South 
Germany to strengthen the national party there, and was con¬ 
sulted by Bismarck while at Versailles. It was he who brought 
about the compromise on the military bill in 1874. In 1877 he 
was offered the post of vice-chancellor with a seat in the Prussian 
ministry, but refused it because Bismarck or the king wo^d not 
agree to his conditions. From this time his relations with the 
government were less friendly, and in 1878 he brought about 
the rejection of the first SocialUt Bill, fa 1S83 he resigned his 
seat in peudiament owing to the reactiona^ .measures of tte 
government, which made it impossible for him to continue his 
former co-operation with Bismarck^ but returned in 1887 to 
rapport Hie coalition of national parties. One of the first acts 
of the mnperor WUlimn IL was ,to appoint him pr^ent of the 
ptovioce (rf Hanover, fa. 1897 he resigned this post and 
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retired from public fife. He died on the jth of August 
1903. 

See biographical notices by A. Kiepert (ind ed., Hanover, root), 
and £. Schreek (Hanover, 1894), 

BENMIMGTOIf, a village and one of the county-seats of 
Bennington county, Vermont, U.S.A., situated in the S.W. 
part of the state, about 30 m. E.N.E. of Troy, New York. Pop. 
(1890) 3971; (1900) 5656, of whom 965 were forcign-bom. 
The township of the same name, in which it is situated, had in 
igoo a population of 8033, living chiefly in the villages of 
Bennington, North Bennington and Bennington Centre, the 
lai!t a summer resort. The village of Bennington is served by 
the Rutland railway, and is connected by electric railway with 
North Adams and Pittsfield, Mass., and Hoosick Falls, N.Y. 
It is picturesquely situated at the foot of the Green Mountains, 
and the summit of the neighbouring Mt. Anthony (2345 ft.) 
commands a magnificent view. The village has woollen mills, 
knitting mills, stereoscope, box, and collar and cuff factories 
and machine shops. There are white clay and yellow ochre 
works in different parts of the township. Bennington is the seat 
of the Vermont state soldiers’ home. The Bennington Battle 
Monument, a shaft 301 ft high, is said to be the highest liattle 
monument in the world. It commemorates the success gained 
on the iftth of August 1777 by a force of nearly 3000 “ Green 
Mountain Boys ” and New Hampshire and Massachusetts 
militia under General John Stark over two detachments of 
General Biirgoyne's army, totalling about 1200 men, under 
Col. Friedrich Baum and Col. Breyman. These came up one 
after the other in search of provisions and were practically 
annihilated. Col. Baum being mortally wounded and 700 men 
taken prisoners. The scene of the battle is about 5 m. from the 
village. The victoiy had an important influence on Burgoyne's 
campaign (see American War of Independence), weakening 
Burgoyne and encouraging the American militia to take the 
field against him. Bennington was settled in 1761 and was 
named in honour of Governor Benning Wentworth of New 
Hampshire. The township was organised in 1762. It was one 
of the “New Hampshire Grant” towns, both New York and 
New Hampshire claiming jurisdiction over it, and, being the 
home of F.than Allen and Seth Warner, it liecame the centre 
of activities of the “ Green Mountain Boys,” of whom they were 
leaders. During the fifteen years in which Vermont was an 
independent commomvealth, Bennington was the headquarters 
of the council of safety. In 1828-1829 W. L. Garrison edited 
here a paper called The Journal of the Times. The village of 
Bennington was incorporated in 1849. 

See Merrill and Merrill, Sketches of Historic Henniugton (Cim- 
bridge, Masb., 1898). 

BENNO (loio-i 106), bishop of Meissen, was the son of Werner, 
count of Woldenbuig, was educated at Go.sslar, and in 1066 was 
nominated by the emperor Henry IV. to the see of Meissen. In 
the troubles between empire and papacy that followed Benno 
took part against the emperor. In 1085 he was deposed by the 
synod of Mainz, but after the death of Pope Grego^ VII. he 
submitted, and on the recommendation of the imperialist Pope 
Clement III. was restored to his see, which he held till his death. 
He did much for his diocese, both by ecdesiastical ‘hiforms on 
the Hildebrandine model and by material developments. He 
was long reverenced in his own diocese as a saint before, in 1523, 
he was canonized by Pope Adrian VI. His canonization drew 
from Luther a violent brochure “ against the new false god and 
old devil, who is to be lifted up at Meissen.” 

For bibliography, see XTlysse ChevalicT, Hfperlmre ies sources hist.: 
Bio-biblio^hte. s.v, "Bennon." 

BEROIT, FETE* LBOEAUD LBOPOU) (1834-1901), Flemish 
composer, was bom on the 17th of August 1834 at Hariebeke 
in lenders. His father and a local village organist were his 
first teadiers. In 1831 Benoit entered the Brussels Conserva¬ 
toire, where he remained till 1855, studying chiefly under F. J. 
F^tis. During this period he composed music to many melo- 
arama*, and to an opera Le Village dans Irs moniagnes for the 
Pa* theatre, of in 1856 he became conductor. He won 


B government prize and a money grant in <857 1^ his cantata 
Le Meurire (TAbd, and this enabled him to travel ffirough 
Germany. In course of his journeyings he found time to write 
a considerable amount of music, as writ as an essay L'iade it 
musiqut fiamande el ton avenir. Fttis loudly praised hu 
Messe solenndle, which Benoit produced at Brussels on his 
return from Germany. In i86i he visited Paris for the produc¬ 
tion of his opera Le Roi det Auines (“ Erlkbnig ”), which, though 
accepted by the Thiatre Lyrique, was never mounted.; vditie 
there he conducted at the Bouffes-Parisiens. Again, returning 
home, he astonished a section of the musical world by the pro¬ 
duction at Antwerp of a sacred tetralogy, consisting of his 
Cordate de NoM, the above-mentioned Mass, a I'e Drum ««nd a 
Reguiem, in which were emlwdied to a large extent his theories 
of Flemish music. It was in consequence of his passion for the 
founding of an entirely separate Flemish school that Benoit 
changed his name from Pierre to Peter. By prodigious efforts 
he succeeded in gathering round him a small liand of enthusiasts, 
who affected to see with him possibilities in the foundation of 
a school whose music should differ completely from that of the 
French and German schools. In its main features this school 
failed, for its faith was pinned to Benoit's music, which is hardly 
more Flemish tlian French or German. Benoit’s more important 
compositions include the Flemish oratorios De Schelde and 
Lucifer, the latter of which met with complete failure on its 
production in London in 1888 ; the operas Het Dorp ini Gtbirgte 
and Isa, the Drama CkrisU ; an enormous mass of songs,choruses, 
small cantatas and motets. Benoit also wrote a great number 
of essays on musical matters. He died at Antwerp on the 8th 
of March 1901. 

BENOfT DK SAINTE-MORE, or Sainte Maure, J2th-centur)' 

, French Irouvere, is supposed to have lieen a native of Sainte- 
Maure in Tourainc. Very little is known of his personal history. 
The maiire prefixed to his name implies that he had graduated 
at the university, but there is nothing to show whether he was 
a simple trouvhe by profession or belonged to the clergy. He 
was a loyal subject of Henry II. of England, to whose court he 
was attsu;hed, and when he speaks of the French, it is as “ they.” 
Wace had b^un a history of the dukes of Normandy in his 
Roman du Ron. This he brought down to the reign of Henry I., 
but here Henry II. seems to have withdrawn his patronage, and 
at the end of his poem Wace refers to a maistre Bmteil who bad 
received a similar commission. There is no other contemporary 
poem extant dealing with the subject except the Ckranique des 
dues de Normandie, and it would seem reasonable to assume the 
identity of Wace's rival with Benoit de Sainte-More, whose 
authorship of the chronicle has, neverthdess, been often disputed. 
But a comparison of the Roman de Troie, which is certainly 
Benoit’s work, with the Chronique, confirms the supposition tiiat 
they are by the same author. The poem contains over forty 
thousand lines, and relates the history of the Norman dukes 
from RoUo to Henry L, with a prdiminury sketch of the Dimish 
invasions and the adventures of Hastii^s and his companions. 
It has no duims to be considered an orijpnal authority. Benoit 
drew his information from the De moribus el aetis primenm 
Normanmae ducum-oi Dudon de Saint Quentin as far as loM, 
following his model very closely. From that time ho avails 
himsdf of the chronide of William of Jumiiges, also of Ordericus 
Vitalis and others. The Chronique probatdy dates from about 
1172 to 1176. In the Roman de Troie, written about 1160, 
Benoit expressly asserts his authorship. He mentions “ Omere ” 
with great resp^ as li clers merveillos, but his authority for the 
story is naturally not Homer, of^hom he could have no first¬ 
hand knowledge. He follows the apocryphal HisUtria do excidio 
Trofae of Dar^s the Phrygian and tlie Ephemerides bdU Trajam 
of Dktys of Crete. The poem runs to about 30,000 lines. The 
personages of the dassical story are owiverted into heroes of 
romance. They have their castles and their abbeys, and act 
in accordance with feudal custom. The supernatural machinery 
of Homer is missing both in Benoit's original and his own 
narrative. The story begins dritii ffie eaptwe ef ,tte (MAen 
Fleece and comes down to the return of the Greek princes sdter 
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the {aU of Troy, Benoit diverges very widely from the classical 
tradition, and M. Leopold Constans sees reason to suppose that 
the trouvere founded his poem on an amplified version of the 
Daris narrative that has not come down to us. In the Roman 
de Troie first appeared the episode of Troflus and Briseida, tlmt 
was to be developed later in the Filostrato of Boccaccio, which 
in its turn formed the basis of Chaucer’s TroUus and Creseide. 
The Shakespearian play of Troilus and Cressida is also indirectly 
derived from Benoit's story. 

(Jn the strength of a certain similarity of treatment Benoit has 
sometimes been credited with the authorship of the anonymous 
Roman d'&nias and of the Roman de Thebes, a romance derived 
indirectly from the Thebdis of Statius. M. Constans is inclined 
to negative both these attributions. It is not even certain that 
the Benoit who chronicled the deeds of the Norman dukes for 
Henry II. between 1172 and r was the Benoit de Sainte-More 
of the Roman de Troie. 

The Chmnioue des dues de Normandie was edited by Francisque 
Michel in 1836-1844 ; the Roman de Troieby A. Joly in 1870-1871; 
the ineas, by J. j. Salverda dc Grave in H. Sucliier's Bibliotheca 
Narmannica m 1801 ; the Roman de Thebes for the .’iocifli des aiiciens 
textes jrattfais, by M. L. Constans in 1890. See E. D. Grand in 

I. a Grande EncyclopMie i 1 .. Constans in Petit de Jullevilles Hist, 
de la langue et de la litt. ftanfaise (vol. i. pp. 171-225), where the three 
romances are analysed at length. The prefaces to the editions just 
mentioned discuss the authorsliip of the romances. 

BENSBRADE, ISAAC DE (1613-1691), French poet, was born 
in Paris, and liaptized on the 5th of November 1613. His family 
appears to have lieen connected with Richelieu, who bestowed on 
him a pension of 600 livres. He began his literary career with the 
tragedy of C/eopfl/rc (1635), which was followed by four other in¬ 
different pieces. On Richelieu’s death Benserade lost his pension, 
but liecame more and more a favourite at court, especially 
with Anne of Austria. He provided the words for the court 
ballets, and was, in *674, admitted to the Academy, where he 
wielded an influence quite out of proportion to the merit of his 
work. In 1676 the failure of his Mitamorphoses d'Ovide in the 
form of rondeaux gave a blow to his reputation, but by no means 
destroyed his vogue with his contemporaries. Benserade would 
probalily be forgotten but for his sonnet on Job (1651). This 
sonnet, which he sent to a young lady with his paraphrase on Job, 
having been placed in competition with the Urania of Voiture, a 
dispute on their relative merits long divided the whole court and 
the wits into two parties, styled respectively the Jobelins and the 
Uranists. The partisans of Benser^e were headed by the prince 
de Conti and Mile de Scudiry, while Mme do Montausier and 

J. G. dc Balzac took the side of Voiture. 

Some years before his death, on the 19th of October 1691, 
Benserade retired to Chantilly, and devoted himself to a transla¬ 
tion of the Psalms, which he nearly completed. 

BENSLEY. BOBBRT, an iSth-century English actor, of whom 
Charles Lamb in the Essays of Elia speaks with special praise. 
His early life is obscure, and he is said to have served in America 
as a lieutenant of marines ; but he appeared at Drury Lane in 
1765, and at that house and at Covent Garden, and later at the 
Haymarket, he played important parts up to 1796, when he 
retired from the stage. He appears then to have been given 
a small post under the government, a pay mastership, which he 
resigned in 1798. He is stated in various (quarters to have died 
in 1817, but Mr Joseph Knight shows in his article in the Diet. 
Nat. liiog. that this is due to a confusion with another mp 
named William Bensley, who possibly belonged to the family 
of printers of whom Thomas Bensley-(d. 1833) was the chief 
representative. On the stagt he was simjidy “ Mr Bensley,” 
Iwt though he is named William and even Richud in some 
accounts, Mr Kn^dit shows that his name was certainly Robert, 
llie actuid date of his death is unknown, thoi^h it was probably 
later than 1809, when he is said to have inherited a fortune. His 
great character waa Malvolio, but Charles Lamb’s fervent 
admiration of his acting seems to have outrun the general 
opinion. 

BBMBOR, EDWARD WHITE (1829-1896), archbiAop of 
Canterbury, was bom on the 14th of July 1829, at Birmingham. 


He came of a family of Yorkshire dalesmen, his father, whose 
name was also Edward White Benson, being a manufacturing 
chemist of some note. He was educated at King Edward VI.’s 
school, Birmingham, under James Prince Lee, afterwards bishop 
of Manch«ter,and amongst his school-fellows were B.F. Westcott 
and J. B. Lightfoot, both of whom preceded him to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, whore he was elected a sub-sizar in 1848, 
becoming subsequently sizar and scholar. The death of his 
widowed mother in 1850 left him almost without rciiources, with 
a family of younger brothers and sisters dependent upon him. 
Relations came to his aid, and presently his anxieties were 
relieved by Francis Marlin, bursar of Trinity, who gave him 
liberal help. Benson took his degree in 1852 as a senior optirae, 
eighth classic and senior chancellor’s medallist, and was elected 
fellow of Trinity in the following year. He became a master at 
Rugby, first under E. M. Goulbum, and then (1857) under 
Frederick Temple, who became his lifelong friend ; he was also 
ordained deacon in 1854 and pric.st in 1856. From Rugby he 
went to be first headmaster of Wellington College, which was 
opened in January 1859 ; and in the course of the same year he 
married his cousin, Mary Sidgwick. The school flourished under 
his management and also developed his administrative abilities, 
but gradually his thoughts began to turn towards other work. 
In 1868 he became prebendary of Lincoln and examining chaplain 
to Bishop Christopher Wordsworth, an office which he also held 
for a short time in 1870 for Dr Temple, ju.st appointed to the see 
of Exeter. In 1872 his acceptance of the chancellorship of 
Lincoln opened a new period of his life. As chancellor, the 
statutes directed him to study theology, to train others in that 
study and to oversee the educational work of the diocese. To 
such work Benson at once devoted himself; and did more 
perhaps than any other man to reinvigorate cathedral life in 
England. He started a theological college (the Scholae Cancel- 
larii), founded night schools, delivered courses of lectures on 
church historj’, held Bible classes, and was instrumental in 
founding a society of mission preachers for the diocese, the 
“ Novate Novale.” Early in 1877 he was consecrated first 
bishop of Truro, and threw himself with characteristic vigour into 
the work of organizing the new diocese. His knowledge, his 
sympathy, his enthusiasm soon made themselves felt everywhere; 
the ruridecanal conferences of clergy became a real force, and the 
church in Cornwall was inspired with a vitality that had never 
been possible when it was part of the unwieldy diocese of Exeter. 
A chapter was constituted, the bishop being dean ; amongst ite 
memliers was a canon missioner (the first to be appointed in 
England), and the Scholae Cancellarii were founded after the 
Lincoln pattern. Moreover, the bishop at once set to work to 
build a cathedral. The foundation-stone was laid on the 20th of 
May 1880, and on the 3rd of November 1887 the building, so 
far as then completed, was consecrated. On the death of Dr 
Tail, Benson was nominated to the see of Canterbury and was 
enthroned on the 29th of March 1883. His primacy was one of 
almost unprecedented activity. 

Frequent communications passed between him and the heads 
of the Eastern Churches. With their approval a bishop was again 
consecrated, after six years’ interval (1881-1887), for the Anglie^ 
congregations in Jerusalem and the East; and the features which 
had made the plan objectionable to many English churchmen 
were now abolished. In 1886, after much careful investi^- 
tion, he founded the " Archbishop’s Mission to the Assyrian Chi^ 
tians,” having for its object the instruction and the strengthening 
from within of the “ Nestorian ” churches of the East (see 
Nestorians). An interchange of courtesies with the Metropolis 
of Kiev on theoccasion of the piwth anniversary of the conversion 
of Russia (1888), led to further intercourse, which has tended to a 
friendlier feeling between the English and Russian churches. On 
the other hand, with the efforts towards a rapprochement with 
the Church of Rome, to which the visit of ffie French Abb6 
Portal in 1894 gave some stimulus, the archbishop would have 
nothing to do. 

With the other churches of ^e ^Anglican Communion the 
archbishop’s relations were cordial m the extreme and grew 
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doier utiau wentOD. Particular questions ef unportaiwe, the 
Jenuudem bishoptic, the heaiii^ of the Colenso schisoi in the 
diocese of Natal, the organization of native ministries and the 
like, occupied much of his time ; end he did all in his power to 
foster the grwth of local ehurchtt. But it was the work at hmne 
which occupied most of his energies. That he in no way slighted 
diocesan work had been shown at Truro. He oomfdained now 
that the bishops were “ bishops of their dioceses but not bishops 
of England," and did all he could to make the Church a greater 
religious force in English life. He sat on the ecclesiastical courts 
commission (i88i-i88g) and the sweating commission (1888- 
1890). He brought bills into parliament to reform Church 
patronage and Church discipline, and worked unremittingly for 
years in their behalf. The latter became law in 1892, and the 
former was merged in the Benefices Bill, which passed in 1898, 
after his death. He wrote and spoke vigorously against Welsh 
disestablishment (189.^); and in the following year, under his 
guidance, the existing agencies for Church defence were consoli¬ 
dated. He was largely instrumental in the inauguration of the 
House of Laymen in the province of Canterbury (1886); he made 
diligent inquiries as to the internal order of the sisterhoods of 
which be was visitor; from 1884 onwards he gave regular Bible 
readings for ladies in I.amlieth Palace chapel. But the most 
important ecclesiastical event of his primacy was the judgment 
in the case of the bishop of Lincoln (see Lincoln Judgment), in 
which the law of the prayer-book is investigated, as it had never 
been before, from the standpoint of the whole history of the 
English Church. In 1896 the archbishop went to Ireland to seethe 
working of the sister Church. He was received with enthusiasm, 
but the work which hi.s tour entailed over-fatigued him. On ] 
Sunday morning the nth of October, just after his return, whilst ! 
on a visit to Mr Gladstone, he died in Hawarden parish church of 
heart failure. 

Archbishop Benson left numerous writings, including a 
valuable essay on T/ir Cathedral (Icmdon, 1878), and various 
charges and volumes of sermons and addresses. But his two 
chief works, posthumously published, arc his Cyprian (London, 
1897), a work of great learning, which had occupied him at 
intervals since early manhood ; and The Apocalypse, art Irttro- 
ducktry Study (London, 1900), interesting and beautiful, but 
limited by the fact that the method of study is that of a Greek 
play, not of a Hebrew apocalypse. The archbishop’s knowledge 
of the past was both wide and minute, but it was that of an 
antiquary rather than of a historian. “ I think,” writes his 
son, “ he was more interested in modem movements for their 
resemblance to ancient than vice, versa.” His sermons are very 
noble though written in a style which is over-compressed and 
often obscure. He wrote some good hymns, including “ O 
Throned, O downed " and a beautiful version of Urbs Beata. 
His “grandwr in social function” was unequalled and his 
interests were very wide. But above all else he was a great 
ecclesiastic. He paid less attention to secular politics than 
Archbishop Tait; but if a man is to be judged by the effect of 
his work, it is Benson and not Tait who should be described as a 
great statesman. His biognqjhy, by his son, reveals him as a 
man of devout and holy life, impulsive indeed and masterful, 
but one who learned self-restraint by strenuous endeavour. 

His eldest son, Arthur Christopher Benson (b. 1862), was 
educated at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge. He beaune 
fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge, and was a master at 
Eton College from 1885 to 1903. His literary capacity was 
early shown in the temarkabie fiction of his Memoirs of Arthur 
Hamilim (1886) under the pseudonym of " Christopher Carr,” 
and his Po«»w(i893)*nd i,yf»«(i89s)estabfished his reputation 
as a writer of verse. Among his works are Fasti Eumenses (1899); 
his father’s Lt/r (1899)4 Sekeofnaster (190a), a commentaiy 
on the aimB and methods of an assistant schoolmaster in a 
public ackool; a study' of Archbishop Laud (1887); mono- 
gcaphs on D. G. Roasetti (1904)) Edward EitsGaald (i9«s) 
VVstoer Pater (1908), in the “ English Men of Letters ’’ Miies; 
hord Vyet and e^htr Booms (1897), Peace astd ether Poms 
The Upton Letters (1905), From a CoUete Whtiam 
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(tpefi), Beside StM Waim (1907). He slsa eoHabotated wtth 
hoed Eito in editing the Correspondena s/ i^uem FiOtria 

(•w). 

The third son, Edward Frederick Benson (b. tW), wa.s 
educated at Mariborot^h College and King's GoHcpe.Oonbn^e. 
He worked at Athens for the British ArchaeMogkhI Sbew'^ 
from 189a to 1895, and subsequently in Egypt for thd ReHenk 
Society. In 1893 his society novel. Dodo, brought him to the 
front among the writers of dever fiction ; and ^is waS'followed 
by other novels, notably The Vmlage (1898) end f%e Capsinb 
(1899). 

The fourth son, Robert Hugh Benson (b. 1871), was educated 
at Eton and Trinity thllege, Cambridge. After reading with 
Dean Vaughan at Llandaff he took orders, and in 1898 became 
a member of the Community of the Resurrection at Mirfield. 
In 1903 he became a Roman Catholic, was ordained priest at 
Rome in the following year, and returned to Cambridge as 
assistant priest of the Roman Catholic church there. Among 
his numerous publications are The Light Invisible, By fVhal 
Authority !, The King's Achievement, Rickard Raynel, iWsfsry, 
The Queen’s Tragedy, The Sentimentalists, Lord of ilhe World. 

See A. C. Benson, f.ife of Archbishop Benson (2 vrHs., 1 .andon, 
i8og); j. H. Bernard, Archbishop Benson in Irelatul (1897); 
Sir T. IHbdin in The Quarterly Ueview, October >897. 

BENSOM. FRANCIS ROBERT (1858- ), English actor, son 

of William Benson of Alresford, Hants, was boro at Tunbridge 
Wells on the 4th of November 1838. He came of a talent^ 
family, his elder brother, W. A. S. Benson (b. 1854), becoming 
well known in the world of art as one of the pkmeers in Ore 
I revival of English industrial craftsmanship, especially in the 
field of the metallic arts; and his younger brother, Godfres' 
Benson, being an active Liberal politician. He was educated 
at Winchester and New College, Oxford, and at the university 
was distinguished both as an ath 1 ete(winning the Inter-university 
three mte) and as an amateur actor. In the latter respect he 
was notable for producing at Oxford the first performance of a 
Greek play, the Agamemnon, in which many Oxford men who 
afterwards became famous in other fields took part. Mr Benson, 
on leaving Oxford, ttx>k to the professional stage, and made 
his first appearance at the Lyceum, under Irving, in Romeo and 
Juliet, as Paris, in 1882. In the next year he went into manager¬ 
ship with a company of his own, taken over from Walter Bentley, 
and from this time he became gradually more and moreprominoit, 
both os an actor of leading parts himself and as the organizer 
of practically the only modern “ stock tcompany " touring 
through the provinces. In 1886 he married Gertrude Constance 
(ockburn (Featherstonhaugh), who acted in his cranpany and 
continued to play leading parts with him. Mr Benson's chief 
successes were gained out of London for some yean, but in 1890 
he had a season in London at the (Bobe aiid in 1900 at the 
Lyceum, and in later years he was seen with his repertoire at the 
Coronet. His company included from time to time many actors 
and' actresses who, having been trained under him, became 
prominent on their own account, and both by his organization 
of this regular company and by his foundation of a dramatic 
school of acting in 4901, Mr Benson exercised a most important 
influence on the contemporary stage. From the first he devoted 
himself largely to the pr^urtion of Shakesprare’s plays, reviving 
many which had not been acted for generations, and his services 
to the cause of Shakespeare can hardly be overestimated.' From 
1888 onwards he managed the Stratford-on-Avon Shakespeuian 
Festival. His romantic and intellectual powers os an actor, 
combined with his athletic and ^turesque bearing and fine 
elocution, were conspicuously shown in his own impersonations, 
most remarkaUe among which were his Hamlet (in 1900 iie 
produced this play witlmt cuts in London), bis Comktmis, his 
Richard 11 ., his Lear and his Petruchio. , >. . 

BBI 80 M, FRANK WESTON (1862- ), Americaa ^ter, 

vnu bora m Salem, Massachusetts, on the zsth of March iSfiz. 
He was a pupil of Boulanger and of Lefebvre ut .Pktis:, won 
many distinctions'in American eoebibitians,'and a' siIvIn' mUdal 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1900; and becama a'Member: mf 
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the “ Ten Americans,” and of the National Academy of Des^, 
New York. Besides portraits, he painted landscape and S^l life; 
and he was one of the decorators of the Congressional library, 
Washington, D.C. . , 

BEHSON, OBOHGE (1699-176*), English dissenting muuster, 
was bom at Great Salkeld, in Cumberland, on ihe ist of Sep¬ 
tember 1699, of a family which had distinguished itself in church 
and state. He studied at a school at Whitehavrai and later at the 
university of Glasgow. In 17*2, on Calamy’s recommendation, 
he was chosen pastor of a congregation of dissenters at Abing¬ 
don, in Berkshire, where he continued till 17*9, when, having em¬ 
braced Arminian views, he became the choice of a congregation 
in Southwark; and in r 740 he was appointed by the congregation 
of Crutched Friars colleague to the learned Dr Nathaniel Lardner, 
whom he succeeded in I749* Nis Defenee of the Reasonableness of 
Ptayer appeared in 1731, and he afterwards published para¬ 
phrases and notes on the epistles to the lliessalonians, Timothy, 
Titus and Philemon, adding dissertations on several important 
subjects, particularly (as an appendix to 1 Timothy) on inspira¬ 
tion. In 1738 he published his History of the First Plantmg of the 
Christian Religion, in 3 vols. 4to, a work of great learning and 
ability. He also wrote the Reasonableness of the Christian 
Religion (174.3), the History of the Life of Jesus Christ, post¬ 
humously published in 1764, a paraphrase and notes on the 
seven Catholic epistles, and several other works, which gamed him 
great reputation as a .scholar and theologian even outside his 
own communion and his own country. Owing to his undoubted 
Socinianism his works suffered neglect after his death, which 
occurred on the 6th of April 1762. 

BENT, JAMES THEODORE (1852-1897), English traveller, 
was the son of James Bent of Baildon House, near Leeds, York¬ 
shire, where he was born on the 3ol-h of March 185a. He was 
educated at Repton school and Wadham College, Oxford, where 
he graduated in 1875. In 1877 he married Mabel, daughter of 
R. W. Hall-Dare of Newtownbarry, Co. Wexford, and she became 
his companion in all his travels. He went abroad every year and 
became thoroughly acquainted with Italy and Greece. In 1879 
he published a book on the republic of San Marino, entitled A 
Freak of Freedom, and was made a citizen of San Marino ; in the 
following year appeared Genoa: How the Republic Rose and 
FeU, and in 1881 a Life of Giuseppe Garibaldi. He spent con¬ 
siderable time in the Aegean archipelago, of which he wi^ in 
The Cyclades: or Life among the Insular Greeks (1885). From 
this period Bent devoted himself particularly to archaeological 
research. The years 1885-1888 were given up to investigations 
in Asia Minor, his discoveries and conclusions being commum- 
cat^ to the Journal of Hellenic Studies and other magazines 
and reviews. In 1889 he undertook excavations in the Bahrein 
Islands of the Persian Gulf, and found evidence that they had 
been a primitive home of the Phoenician race. After an expedition 
in 1890 to Cilicia Trachea, where he obtained a valuable collet^on 
of inscriptions. Bent spent a year in South Africa, with the object, 
by investigation of some of the ruins in Mashonaland, of throwing 
light on the vexed question of their origin and on the early history 
of East Africa. He made the first detailed examination of the 
Great Zimbabwe. Bent described his work in The Ruined Cities 
of Mashonaland (189*). In 1893 he investigated the rums of 
Axum and other places in the north of Abyssinia, partially m^e 
known before by the researches of Henry Salt and others, and The 
Sacred City of the Ethiopians (1893) gave an account of this 
expedition. Bent now visited at considerable risk the almost 
unknown Hadramut country (r 893 -* 894 ), and during this and 
later journeys in southern ^abia he studied the ancient history 
of ihe country, its physicad features and actual condign. On 
the Dhafar coast in 18^-1895 he visited ruins which he identified 
with the Abyssapolis of the frankincense merchante. In 1895- 
1896 he examined part of the African coast of the Red Sea, 
finding there the ruins of a very ancient goldmine and traces of 
iHiat he considered Sabean influence. While on another journey 
in South Arabia (1896-1897), Bent was seized with malarial fever, 
and died in London on the 5th of May 1897, a few day* after his 
return. Mr* Bent, who had contributed by her skill as a photo- 
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grapher and in other ways to the success of her husband’s 
journeys, published in 1900 Southern Arabia, Soudan and Sakotra, 
in which were given the results of their last expedition into that 
region. The conclusions at which Bent arrived as to the Semitic 
origin of the ruins in Mashonaland have not been accepted 
archaeologists, but the value of his pioneer work is undeniable 
(see Zimbabwe). 

BERT. 1. (From “ to bend ”), primarily the result of bending; 
hence any inclination from the straight, as in curved objects lUie 
a hook or a bow ; this survives in the modem phrase “ to follow 
one’s own bent,” Lr. to pursue a certain course in a direction 
deviating from the normal, as also in such phrases as Chaucer’s 
” Downward on a hdl under a bent,” indicating a hollow or 
declivity in the general configuration of the land. From the 
bending of a bow comes the idea of tension, as in Hamlet, “ they 
fool me to the top of my bent,” i.e. to the utmost of my capacity. 

2. (From the O. Eng. beonet, a coarse, rushy grass growing in wet 
places; cf. the Ger. Binse. a reed), the name (“bent” or 
“ bennet ”■) popularly applied to several kinds of grass and 
surviving in the form “ bent-grass.” 

BENTHAM, GEORGE (1800-1884), English botanist, was 
bom at Stoke near Portsmouth on the 22nd of September 1800. 
His father. Sir Samuel Bentham (1757-1831), was the only 
brother of Jeremy Bentham, ti»e publicist, and of scarcely 
inferior ability though in a different direction. Devoting himself 
in early life to the study of naval architecture. Sir Samuel went 
to Russia to visit the naval establishments in the Baltic and 
Black Seas. He was induced to enter the service of the empress 
Catherine IL, built a flotilla of gunboats and defeated the Turkish 
fleet. For this he was made, in addition to other honours, 
colonel of a cavalry regiment. On the death of the empress he 
returned to England to be employed by the admiralty, and was 
.sent (1805-1807) again to Russia to superintend the building 
of some ships for the British navy. He attained the rank, under 
the admiralty, of inspector-general of naval works. He intro¬ 
duced a multitude of improvements in naval organization, and 
it was largely through his recommendation that M. I. Brunei s 
block-making machinery was installed at Portsmouth. 

George Bentham had neither a school nor a college education, 
but early acquired the power of giving sustained and concentrated 
attention to any subject that occupied him—one essential 
condition of the success he attained as perhaps the greatest 
systematic botanist of the 19th century. Another was his 
remarkable linguistic aptitude. At the age of six to seven he 
could converse in French, German and Russian, and he leamt 
Swedish during a short residence in Sweden when little older. 
At the close of the war with France, the Benthams made a long 
tour through that country, staying two years at Montauban, 
where Bentham studied Hebrew and matheiMtics in the 
Protestant Theological School. They eventuallylmttled in the 
neighbourhood of Montpellier where Sir Samuel purchased a 
large estate. 

The mode in which George Bentham was attracted to the 
botanical studies which became the occupation of his life is 
noteworthy; it was through the applicability to them of the 
logical methods which he had imbibed from his uncle s writings, 
and not from any special attraction to natural history pursuits, 
l^ile studying at Angonleme a copy of A. P. de Candolle’s 
Flore frantaise fell into his hands and he was struck with the 
analytical tables for identifying plants. He immediately pro¬ 
ceeded to test their use on the first that presented itself, ^e 
result was successful and he continued to apply it to every plant 
he came across. A visit to London in 1823 brought him into con¬ 
tact with the bVilliant circle of English botanists. In 1826, at the 
pressing invitation of hb uncle, he agreed to act as his secretary, 
at the same time entering at Lincoln’s Inn and reading for the 
bar. He was called in due time and m 1832 held his first and 
last brief. The same year Jeremy Bentham died, leaving his 
property to his nephew. His father’s inhentanre had fallen to 
him Ae previous year. He was now in a position of modwt 
independence, and able to pursue imdistractedly his favourite 
studies. For a time these were divided between botaai'. 
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jurisprudence and logic, in addition to editing his father's profes¬ 
sional papers. Bentham’s first publication was his Caidopte its 
plarUes indigenes des Pyrhues et du Bos Langneioc (Paris, i8*6), 
the result of a careful ^ploration of tiie Pyrenees in company 
with G. A. Walker Amott (1799-1868), afterwards professor of 
botany in the university of Glasgow. It is interesting to notice 
that in it Bentham adopted the principle from which he never 
deviated, of citing nothing at second hand. This was followed 
by articles on varioiu legal subjects : on codification, in which 
he disagreed with his uncle, on the laws affecting larceny and 
on the law of real property. But the most remarkable production 
of this period was the Outline of a New System of Logic, with a 
Critical Examination of Dr Whatdy's Elements of Logic (18*7). 
In this the principle of the quantification of the predicate was 
first explicitly stated. This Stanley Jevons declared to be 
“ undoubtedly the most fruitful discovery made in abstract 
logical science since the time of Aristotle.” Before sixty copies 
had been sold the publisher liecame bankrupt and the stock 
went for wastepaper. The book p^ed into oblivion, and it was 
not till 1873 that Bentham’s claims to priority were finally 
vindicated against those of Sir William Hamilton by Herbert 
Spencer. In 1836 he published his Labiatarum genera et species. 
In preparing this work he visited, between 1830-1834, every 
European herbarium, several more than once. The following 
winter was passed in Vienna, where he produced his Commenta- 
tiones de Leguminosarum generibus, published in the annals of 
the Vienna Museum. In 1842 he removed to Pontrilas in Here¬ 
fordshire. His chief occupation for some succeeding years was 
his contributions to the Prodromus Systematis Naturalis Regni 
Vegetabilis, which was lieing carried on by his friend, A. P. 
de Candolle. In all the.se dealt with some 4730 species. 

In 1854 he found the maintenance of a herbarium and library 
too great a tax on his means. He therefore offered Uicra to the 
government on the understanding that they should form the 
foundation of such necessary aids to rcsearcli in the Royal 
Botanic Gardens at Kew. At the same time he contemplated 
the abandonment of botanical work. Fortunately, he yielded 
to the persuasion of Sir William Hooker, John Bindley and other 
scientific friends. In 1855 he took up his residence in London, 
and worked at Kew for five days a week, with a brief summer 
holiday, from this time onwards till the end of his life. As his 
friend Asa Gray wrote : “ With such methodical habits, with 
freedom from professional or administrative functions, which 
consume the time of most botanists, with steady devotion to his 
chosen work, and with nearly all authentic material and needful 
appliances at hand or within reach, it is not so surprising that 
he should have undertaken and have so well accomplished such 
a vast amount of work, and he has the crowning merit and happy 
fortune of having completed all that be undertook.” The 
government, in 1857, sanctioned a scheme for the preparation 
of a series of Floras or descriptions in the English knguage 
of the indigenous plants of British colonies and possessions. 
Bentham b^an with the Flora Hongkongensis in 1861, which 
was the first comprehensive work on any part of the little-known 
flora of China. This was followed by the Flora Australiensis, 
in seven volumes (1863-1878), the first flora of any large con¬ 
tinental area that had ever ^en finished. His greatest work 
was the Genera Plantarum, begun in i86*, and concluded in 
1883 in collaboration with Sir' Joseph Hooker, “ the greater 
portion being,” as Sir Joseph Hooker tells us, “ the product of 
Bentham’s indefatigable industry.” As age gradually impaired 
his t^ily powers, he seemed at last only to live for the completion 
of this monumental work. 

When the last revise of the last .sheet was returned to the 
printer, the sUmUtos was withdrawn, and his powers seemed 
suddenly to foil him. He began a brief autobiography, but the 
pen with whi<* he had written his two greatest works brdee in 
his hand in Hie middle of a page. He accepted Hie omen, laid 
aside the unfinished manuscript and patiently awaited the not 
distant end. He died on the loth of fSeptember 1884, within a 
fortnight of his 84H1 birthday. 

The scientific world received the Genera Plantarum wiHi as 
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unanimous an assent as was accorded to the Species Plantarum 
of Linnaeus. Bentham possessed, as Professor Daniel Oliver 
remarked, “ an insight of so special a character as to deserve the 
name of genius, into the relative value of characters for practical 
systematic work, and as a consequence of this, a sure sifting of 
essentials from non-essentials in each respective grade.” His 
preparation for his crowning work had been practically lifelong. 
There are few parts of the world upon the Ixitany of which he 
did not touch. In the sequence and urrangenMnt of the great 
families of flowering plants, different view “from those of 
Bentham may be adopted. But Bentham paved the way by an 
intimate and exact statement of the structural facts and their 
accurate relationship, which is not likely to be improved. 
In method and style, in descriptive work, Bentham was a 
supreme master. This, to quote Professor Oliver again, h. 
“ manifest not only in its terseness, aptness and precision, but 
especially in the judicious selection of diagnostic marks, and 
in the instinctive estimate of probable range in variation, 
which long experience and innate genius for such work could 
alone inspire.” (W. T. T.-D.) 

BENTHAM, JEREMY (1748-1832), English philosopher mid 
jurist, was bom on the i sth of February 1748 in Red Lion Street, 
Houndsditch, London, in which neighbourhood his grandfather 
and father successively carried on business as attorneys. HLs 
father, who was a weidthy man and possessed at any rate a 
smattering of Greek, Latin and French, was thought to have 
demeaned himself by marrying the daughter of an Andover 
tradesman, who afterwards retired to a country house near 
Reading, where young Jeremy spent many happy days. The 
boy's talents justified the ambitious hopes which his parents 
entertained of his future. When three years old he read eagerly 
such works as Rapin's History and began the study of Latin. 
A year or two later he learnt to play the violin and to speak 
French. At Westminster school he obtained a reputation for 
Greek and Latin verse writing ; and he was only thirteen when 
he was matriculated at Queen’s College, Oxford, where his most 
important acquisition seems to have tieen a thorough acquaint¬ 
ance with Sanderson’s logic. He became a B.A. in 1763, and in 
the same year entered at Lincoln’s Inn. and took his seat as a 
student in the queen’s bench, where he listened with rapture to 
the judgments of Lord Mansfield. He managed also to hear 
Blackstone’s lectures at Oxford, but says that he immediately 
detected the fallacies which underlay the rounded periods, of the 
future judge. 

Bentham’s family connexions would naturally have given him 
a fair start at the bar, but this was not the career for which he 
was preparing himself. He spent his time in making chemical 
experiments and in speculating upon legal abuses, rather than in 
reading Coke upon Littleton and the Reports. On being called 
to the bar he “ found a cause or two at nurse for him, which he 
did his best to put to death,” to the bitter disappointment of his 
father, who had confidentiy looked forward to seeing him upon 
the woolsack. The first fruits of Bentliaro’s studies, the Fragment 
on Government, appeared in 1776. This masterly attack upon 
Blackstone’s praises of the English constitution was variously 
attributed to Lord Mansfield, Lord Camden and Lord Ashburton. 
One important result of its publication was that, in 1781, Lord 
Shelburne (afterwards first marquess of Lansdowne) called upon 
its author in his chambers at Lincoln’s Inn. Henceforth 
Bentham was a frequent guest at Bowood, where he saw the best 
society and where be met Miss Caroline Fox (daughter of the 
second Lord Holland), to whom he afterwards made a proposal 
of marriage. In 1785 Bentham ftarted, by way of Italy and 
Constantinople, on a visit to his brother, Samuel Bentham, a 
naval engineer, holding the rank of colonel in the Rusnan 
service ; and it was in Russia that he wrote his Defence of Usury. 
Disappointed after his return to England in 1788 in the hope 
which he had entertained, through a mkapprehension «f some- 
I thw said by Lord Lansdowne, of taking a personal part in the 
legislation of hismantry, he settled down to the yet li%her task 
of discovering and teaching the principles upon w^h all sound 
legislation mutt proceed. The great work, upon wUdi he. 
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been engaged for many years, the PrinetfUs of Morals and 
Logislaltan. was published in 1789. His fame spread widely and 
npidly. He was made a French citizen in 179* ; and his advice 
was respectfully received in most of the states of Europe and 
America, with many of the leading men of which he maintained an 
active correspondence. In i8i 7 he became a bencher of Lincoln’s 
Inn. His ambition wa.s to be allowed to prepare a code of laws 
for lii.s own or some foreign country. During nearly a quarter 
of a century ha was engaged in negotiations with the govern¬ 
ment for the erection of a “ Panopticon,” for the central inspection 
of convicts ; a plan suggested to him by a building designed by 
his brother Samuel, for the Itetter supervision of his Russian 
shipwrights. This scheme, which it was alleged would render 
traasportation unnecessary, wa.s eventually abandoned, and 
Bentham reccivefl in 1813, in pursuance of an .act of parliament, 
£23,000 by way ot compensation. It was at a later period of his 
life that he propounded schemes for cutting canals through the 
isthmus of Suez and the isthmus of Panama. In 1823 he estab¬ 
lished the Westminster Review. Kmtoldened perhapxi by the 
windfall of 1813. Bentham in the following year took a lease of 
Ford Abbey, a fine mansion with a deer-park, in Dorsetshire ; 
but in 1818 returned to the house in Queen’s Square Place which 
he had occupied since the death of his father in 1792. It was 
there that he died on the 6th of June 1832 in his eighty-fifth year. 
In accordance with his directions, his body was dis.sected in the 
presence of his friends, and the skeleton is still preserved in 
University College, London. 

Bentham’.s life was a happy one of its kind. His constitution, 
weakly in childhood, strengthened with advancing yearn so a.s 
to allow him to get through an incredible amount of sedentary 
labour, while he retained to the la.st the fresh and cheerful 
temperament of a boy. An ample inherited fortune permitted 
him to pursue his studies undistracted by the necessity for 
earning a livelihood, and to maximize the results of his time and 
labour by the employment of amanuenses and secretaries. He 
was able to gather around him a group of congenial friends and 
pupils, such as the Mills, the Austins and Bowring, Moth whom 
he co^d discuss the problems upon which he was engaged, and 
bv whom several of his books were {KacticalJy rewritten from 
the mass of rough though orderly memoranda which the master 
had himself prepared. Thus, for instance, was the Rationale of 
Judicial Evidence written out by J. S. Mill and the Book of 
Fallacies hy Bingham. The servicos which Dumont rendered in 
recasting as well us translating the works of Bentham were still 
more important. 

llie popular notion that Bentham was a morose visionary b 
far removed from fact. It b true that he looked upon general 
society as a waste of time and that he dbliked poetiy as “ mb- 
representation ” ; but he intensely enjoyed conversation, gave 
good dinners and delighted in music, in country sights and in 
making others happy. These features of Bentham’s character 
are illustrated in the graphic account given by tlie American 
minister, Richard Rush, of an evening spent at his London house 
in the summer of the year 1818. ” If Mr Bentham's character 
is peculiar,” he says, ”so is his place of residence. It was a 
kind of blind-alley, the end of which Mndcned into a small, 
neat courtyard. There by itself stands Mr Bentham's house. 
Bhrubbery graced its area and flowers its window-sills. It was 
like an oasis in tlie desert. Its name is the Hermitage. Mr 
Bentham received me with the simplicity of a philosofflier. 1 
should have taken him for seventy nr upwards. Everything 
inside the house was ordertv. The'furniture seemed to have 
been unmoved since the daynf hb fathers, for I learned that it 
was a patrimony. A poiktur, libmry and dining-rocan made up 
the state of apartments. In each was a pano, the eccentric 
master of the lidiMe being fond of music as the recreation of bb 
literary honn. it b a unique, romantic-like homestead. WaUc- 
ing with him into the garden, I found it dark with the Miade of 
ancient trees. They formed a barrier against all intrusion. 
The company was small but choice. Mr Brougham; Sir 
Swnud-Romwy; Hr Mill, author of the wcll-knosm work on 
India; IL Dumont, the learned Genevan, once the associate of 


Mirabeau, were all adio sat down to table. Mr Bcntiiam did not 
talk much. He had a benevoleime of manner suited to the 
philanthropy of hb mind. He seemed to be Hiink^ only of 
the convenience and pleasure of bb guests, not as a role of 
artificial breeding as from Chesterfidd or Madame Genlis, but 
from innate feeling. Bold as are his opinions in hb works, here 
he was whdly unobtrusive of theories that ffi%ht not hove 
commended the assent of all present. When he did converse 
it wa.s in simple language, a contrast to hb later writings, where 
an involved style and the use of new or universal words are 
drawbacks upon the speculations of a genius original and pro¬ 
found, but with the faults of solitude. Yet some of hb earlier 
productions are dbtingubhed by classical imeaess."—{Residence 
at the Court of London, p. 286.) Bentham’s love of flowers and 
music. 0/ green foliage and shaded walks, comes clearly out in 
this pleasant picture of hb home life and social surroundings. 

Whether or no he can be said to have founded a school, hb 
doctrines have become so far part of the common thought of the 
time, that there b hardly an educated man who does not accept 
as too clear for argument truths which were invisible till Bteitham 
pointed them out Ilis sensitively honourable nature, which 
in early life had caused him to shrink from asserting hb belief 
in Thirty-nine articles of faith which he had not examined, uras 
shocked by the enormous abuses which confronted him on 
commencing the study of the law. He rebelled at hearing the 
system under which Aey flourished described as the perfection 
of human reason. But he was no merely destructive critic. He 
was determined to find a solid foundation for both morality and 
law, and to raise upon it an edifice, no stone of which should be 
laid except in accordance with the deductions of the severest 
logic. Thb foundation is ” the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number,” a formula adopted from Priestly or perhaps first from 
Beccaria. The phrase may, however, be found in writers of an 
earlier date than these, e.g. in Hutcheson’s Enquiry, published 
in 1725. The pursuit of such happiness b taught by the ” utili¬ 
tarian ” philosophy, an ex|aession used liy Bentham himself 
in 1802, and therefore not invented by J. S. Mill, as he supposed, 
in 1823. In order to ascertain what modes of action are most 
conducive to the end in view, and what motives are best fitted 
to produce them, Bentliam was led to construct marvellously 
exhaustive, though somewhat mechanical, tables of motives. 
With all their elaboration, these tables are, however, defective, 
as omitting some of the liighest and most influential springs of 
action. But most of Bentham's conclusions may be accepted 
without any formal profession of the utilitarian theory of morals. 
They are. indeed, merely the application of a rigorous common 
sense to the facte of society. That the proximate ends at which 
Bentham aimed are desirable hardly any one would deny, 
though the feasibility of the means by which he proposes to 
attain them may often be questioned, and much of the new 
nomenclature in which he tliought fit to clothe hb doctrines 
may be rejected as unnecessary. To be judged fairly, Bentham 
most be judged as a teacher of the principles of legislation. With 
the principle of private morals he really deab only so far as Is 
necessary to enaUe the reader to appreciate the impubes which 
have to be contzolled by larv. 

As a teacher of legislation he inquires of all institutions whether 
thdr utility justifies their exbtence. If not, he b prepared to 
suggest a new form of institution by which the needful service 
may be rendered. While thus engaged no topk- b too laige for 
hb mental grasp, none too small for hb notice ; and, what b still 
rarer, every topic b seen in its due relation to the rest. English 
institutions had never before been thus comprehensively and 
dbpassionately surveyed. Such improvements as had been 
necessitated urere mere makeshifts, often made by stealth. The 
rude symmetry of the feudal system had been long ago destnwed 
partial and unskilful adaptations to modem CommerdM life, 
e^ted at various dates and in accordance with various tiheories. 
The time bad come for ddibemte reconstruction, for inquiring 
wfaetiier the exbtence d! many sulmltted evSs was, as it was said 
to be, unavoidable; for proving thatethe needs of sodety may be 
I daas^d and provided for hy contrivances ndtich shall not clash 
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with one another because all shall be parts of a consistent whole. 
Ti^ task Benthom undertook, and he brought to it a mind abso¬ 
lutely free from profesaonol or dass feeling, or any other species 
of prejudice. He mapped out the whole subject, dividing and 
suMividing it in accordance with the principle .of “ dichotomy.'’ 
Having reached his ultimate subdivisions be subjects each to the 
most thorough and ingennus discussion. His earlier writings 
exhibit a livdy and easy style, which gives place in his later 
treatises to sentences which arc awkward from their effort after 
unattainable accuracy, and from the newly-invented technical 
nomenclature in whidi they are expressed. Many of Bentham’s 
phrases, such as “ intematioiud,” “ utilitarian,” “ codification,” 
are valuable additions to our language; but the majority of them, 
especially those of Greek derivation, have taken no root in it. 
His neology is one among many instances of his contempt for the 
past and his wish to be clear of all association with it. His was, 
indeed, a typically li^ical, as opposed to a historical, mind. 
For the history of institutions which, thanks largely to the 
writings of Sir Henry Maine, has become a new and interesting 
branch of science, Bentham cared nothing. Had he possessed 
such a knowledge of Unman law as is now not uncommon in 
England, he must doubtless have taken a different view of many 
subjects. The logical and historical metliods can, however, 
seldom he combined without confusion; and it is perhaps 
fortunate that Bentham devoted his long life to showing how 
much may be dotre by pursuing the former method exclusively. 
His writings have l)cen and remain a storehouse of instruction 
for statesmen, an armoury for legal reformers. “ Pill6 par tout 
Ic monde," as Talleyrand said of him, “ il est toujours riche.” 
To trace the results of his teaching in England alone would be to 
write a history of the Itgislation of half a century. Upon tire 
whole administrative machinery of government, upon criminal 
law and uixm procedure, both criminal and civil, his influence 
has been most salutary ; and the great legal revolution which in 
>1*73 purported to accomplish the fusion of law and equity is not 
ob-scurcly traceable to the same source. Those of Bentham’s 
suggestions which have hitherto lieen carried out have affected 
the matter or contents of the law. The hopes which have been 
from time to time entertained, that hLs suggestions for the 
improvement of its form and expression were about to receive 
the attention which they deserved, have hitherto been dis¬ 
appointed. Tljc services rendered by Bentham to the world 
would not, however, be exhausted even by the practit^ ^option 
of every one of his recommendations. There are no limits to the 
good results of his introduction of a true method of reasoning into 
the moral and political sciences. 

Bentham’s Works, together witli an Introduction by J. Hill 
Burton, selections from his correspondence and a biography, were 
published by Dr Bowring, in eleven closely printed volumes (1838- 
1843). This edition does not include the Dsontalogy, which, much 
rewritten, had been published fry Bowring in 1834. Translations 
of the Works or of separate treatises have aprsiared in most Euro¬ 
pean languages. Large masses of Bentham s MSS., mostly un¬ 
published, arc preserved at Vniversity College, I/rndon (soe T. 
Whittaker’s Report, 1892, on these MSS,, as newly catalogued and 
reclasaiBed by him in 155 parcels); also in the Briti* Museum 
(see E. Nys. Etudes de droit inismational et de droit politious, 1901, 
pp. 291-333). See farther on the life and writings of Bentham; 
j: H. Burton, Benthamiana (1843); R. von Mohl, (issckichte and 
Literatur der Staatswissenschaftsn, bk. Hi, (1838), pp.'' 595 -fi 351 
R. K. Wilson, History of Modern English Lam (1873), m, 133-17?: 
1 . S, Mill, Dissertations (1839), vdl„i, pp, 330-.392 ; L, Stephan, The 
English VtiUtarians (1900), voL i,; A Eragmeni an OooerfitMnI, 
edited by F, C. Montague (1891); The Law Quarterly Se^w (1893), 
two articles on Bentham's inftucncc in Spain; A, V, Dicey, Law 
and Opinion in England (1905), pp. 125-209; C. M. Atkinson, 
Jeremy Bentham (l 903 l- 

BENTINCK, WMID WUJhIAH (J 774 -i 8 . 19 ), governor-general 
of India, was the second son of the 3rd duke of Portland and was 
bora on Hie 14th of September 1774- He entered the araiy, rose 
to the rank of lieutenant-oolMiel and was present at Marengo. 
In i 8©3 he was nominated governor of Madias, where he 
quarrelled with the chief justice, Sir Henry Gwillim, and several 
membcn of bis oounoil. The sepoy ^tiny at Vellore in 1807 M 
to his recall. Hi» name was considered at this tjme for the 
post of governor-general, but I-ord Minto was selected instead ; 
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and it was not until twenty years later that he suoceedtd Lon! 
Amherst in that office. His governorgenemlslup (1897-1835) 

: was notaUe for many reforms, chief among which were the 
suppression of the Thugs {7.0.), the abolition of suttee, and tte 
making of the English Inn^piage the basis of education in India. 

It was on this last subject that Lord Macaulay’s faunous minute 
was written. Lord William’s administration was eiwntiaffy 
peaceful, but progressive and successful. He died at Paris on 
the 17th of June 1839. 

!>ee Demetrius C Boulger, Istrd William Bentinok, in tliC ” Rulers 
of India ” scries (18112). 

BENTINCK, LOBD WILUAM CE0H6E rREDEBICK 
CAVENDISH, better known as Lord George Bentinck (,i8oa- 
1848), British politician, was the second surviving son of the 
fourth duke of Portland, by Henrietta,, sister of Viscountess 
Quining, and was born on the 27th of Februs^’ 1802. He was 
cflucatpcl at borne until he obtained his commission as comet in 
the loth hussars at the age of seventeen. He practically retired 
from the army in 1822 and acted for some time as private 
secretary to his uncle Geotgc Canning. In 1828 he succeeded 
his uncle Lord William Bentinck as member for Lyim-Regis, and 
continued to represent that constituency during the remaining 
twenty years of his life. His failures as a speaker in iiarliamenl 
seem to have discouraged him from the attempt to acquire 
reputation as a politician, and till within three years of his death 
he was little known out of the sporting world. As one of the 
leaders on “ the turf,” however, he was distinguished by that 
integrity, judgment and indomitable determination whiA, 
when brought to hear upon weightier matters, quickly gave him 
a position of first-rate importance in the political world. On his 
first entrance into parliament he belonged to the moderate Whig 
party, and voted in favour of Catholic emancipation, as also for 
the Reform Bill, though he opposed some of its principal details. 
Soon after, however, he joined the ranks of the opposition, witli 
whom he sided up to the important era of 1846. When, in that 
year, Sir Robert Peel openly declared in favour of free trade, the 
advocates of the corn-laws, then without a leader, after several 
ineffectual attempts at organization, discovered ^at Lord George 
Bentinck was the only man of position and family (for Disraeli’s 
time was not yet come) around whom the several sections of the 
opposition could be brought to rally. His sudden elevation took 
the public by surprise ; but he soon gave convincing evidence of 
powers .so formidable that the Protectionist party under his 
leadership was at once stiffened into real importance. Towwds 
Peel, in particular, his hostility was uncompromising. Believing, 
as he himself expressed it, that that statesmaA and his colleagues 
had “ hounded to the death his illustrious relative ” Ginning, he 
combined with his political opposition a degree of personal 
animosity that gave addition^ force to his invwtive. On 
entering on his new position, he at once abandoned his connexion 
with the turf, disposed of his magnificent stud and devoted his 
whole energies to the laborious duties of a parliamentary leader. 
Apart from the question of the corn-laws, however, his politics 
were decidedly independent. In opposition to the rest of his 
party, he supported the bill for removing the Jewish disabilities, 
and was favourable to the scheme for the payment of the Roman 
Githolic clergy in IrHand by the landowners. The result was 
that on December 23rd, 1847, he wrote a letter res^ning the 
Protectionist leadership, though he still remained active in politics. 
But his positive abilities as a constructive statesman were not to 
be tested, for he died suddenly at Welbeck on the 21st of Sep¬ 
tember 1848. It was to he left to Disraeli to bring the Conserva¬ 
tive party into power, with Protection outside its programme. 

See Lord Oeoree Bentinck: a flrlitical Biography (1831), by 
B. DfsraeH {Lord Beaeonsfield). 

BEN 11 VOGUO, 6IOTANNI (*443-1508), tyrant of Bctogna, 
descended from a powerful family which exercised great influence 
in Bologna during the 15th century, was bom after the murder 
of hk father, thra chief magktrate of the commune,’ in 1462 
Giovanni contrived to make himself master of the city, alfbough 
it was nominally a flef of the church under a papal l^te. He 
ruled with a stem sway for nearly half a century, but the 
brilliance of bis court, his encouragemnt of the fine arts and *hk 
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decoration of the city with sumptuous edifices, to some extent 
compensated the Bolognese for ie loss of their liberty. Cesare 
, Borgia (y.».) contemplated the subjugation of Bologna in 1500, 
when he was crushing the various despots of Romagna, but 
Bentivoglio was saved for the moment by French intervention. 
In 1502 he took part in the conspiracy against Cesare, but, when 
the latter obtained French assistance, he abandoned his fellow- 
conspirators and helped Borgia to overcome them. During 
the brief pontificate of I'ius ITI., who succeeded Alexander VI. 
in 1503, Bentivoglio enjoyed a respite, but the new pope, 
Julius II., was determined to reduce all the former papal states 
to obedience. Having won Louis XII. of France to his side, 
he led an army against Bologna, excommunicated Bentivoglio 
and forced him to abandon the city (November 1506). The 
deposed tyrant took refuge with the French, whom he trusted 
more than the pope, and died at Milan in 1508. 

BiBi.ioiiRAPHV. -P. I.itta, Le I'amMie relehti Italiam, vol. hi. 
(Milan, 1834); P. Villari, Machiavetti (Eng. trans., Ixindon, 1802); 
M. Creighton. History nj the Papacy (I/jndon, 1897); A. von Reu- 
mont. Oeschichte der Stuki Pom, vol. in. (Berlin, 1868). (L. V.») 

BENTIVOGLIO, GUIDO (1579-1644), Italian cardinal, states¬ 
man and historian, was born at Ferrara in 1579. After studying 
at Padua, he went to reside at Rome, and was received with 
great favour by Pope Clement VIII., who made him his private 
chamberlain. The next pope, Paul V., created him archbishop 
of Rhodes in 1607, and appointed him as nuncio to Flanders and 
afterward.-: to France; on his return to Rome in 1621 he was 
created cardinal and entrusted by Louis XIII. with the manage¬ 
ment of French affairs at the papal court. He became the 
intimate friend of Pope Urban VIII., who appointed him to the 
suburban see of Palestrina in 1691. An able writer and skilful 
diplomatist, Bentivoglio was marked out as Urban’s successor, 
but he died suddenly on the 7th of September 1644 at the opening 
of the conclave. Bentivoglio’s principal works are ;— Delia 
Guerra di Fiandria (best edition, Cologne, 1633-1639), translated 
into English by Hcnr)', carl of MonmouA (London, 1654); 
Relatsioni di G. lientimglio in tempo delle sue Numialure di 
Fiandria e di Francia (Colr^pie, 1630); Lettere diplomaiiche di 
Guido Bentivoglio (Brussels, 1631, frequently reprinted, best 
edition by L. Scarahelli, 2 vols., Turin, 1852). The complete 
edition of his works was published at Venice in 1668 in 4to. A 
.selection of his letters has been adopted as a classic in the Italian 
schools. 

BENTLEY, RICHARD (1602-1742), English scholar and 
critic, was bom at Oulton near Wakefield, Yorkshire, on the 
27th of January 1662. His grandfather had suffered in person 
and estate in the royalist cause, and the family were in con¬ 
sequence in reduced circumstances. Bentley’s mother, the 
daughter of a stonemason in Oulton, was a woman of excellent 
understanding and some education, as .she was able to give her 
son his first lessons in Ijitin. From the grwnmar school of 
Wakefield Richard Bentley passed to St John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, being admitted subsizar in 1676. He afterwards obtained 
a scholarship and took the degree of B.A. in 1680 (M.A. 1683). 
He never succeeded to a fellowship, being appointed by his 
college, before he was twenty-one. headmaster of Spalding 
grammar school. In this post he did not remain long, being 
selected by Ur Edward Stillingfleet, dean of St Paul’s, to be 
domestic tutor to his son. This appointment introduced ^ntley 
at once to the society of the most eminent men of the day, 
threw open to him the best private library in England, and 
brought him into familiar intereoune with Dean Stillingfleet, 
a man of sound understandiog, who had not shrunk from explor¬ 
ing some of the more solid and abstruse pa^ of ancient learning. 
The six years wliich he passed in Swlingfleet's family were 
employed, with the restless energy characteristic of the man, in 
exhausting the remains of the Greek and Latin writers, and 
laying up those stores of knowledge upon which he aftnwards 
drew os circumstances required. 

In 1689 Stillingfieet became bishop of Worcester, and Bentley’s 
pupil went to reside at Oxford in Wadham College, accompanied 
by his tutor. Bentley's introductions and his own merits 


placed him at once on a footing of intimacy with the most 
distinguished scholars in the university, Dr John Mill, Humphrey 
Hody, Edward Bernard. Here he revelleif in the Jffi. treasures 
of the Bodleian, Corpus and other college libraries. He pro¬ 
jected and occupied himself with collections for vast literary 
schemes. Among these are specially mentioned a corpus of the 
fragments of the Greek poets and an edition of the Greek 
lexicographers. But his first publication was in connexion with 
a writer of much inferior note. The Oxford (Sheldonian) press 
was about to bring out an edition (the editio ^nceps) from the 
unique MS. in the Bodleian of the Greek Ckrerticle (a universal 
Wstory down to a.d. 560) of John of Antioch (date uncertain, 
between 600 and 1000), called John Maklas or “ John the 
Rhetor ”; and the editor, Dr John Mill, principal of St Edmund 
Hall, had requested Bentley to look through the sheets and 
make any remarks on the text. This onginated Bentley’s 
Epislola ad Millium, which occupies less than one hundred pages 
at the end of the Oxford Malalas This short tractate at 

once placed Bentley at the head of all living English scholars. 
The ease with which, by a stroke of the pen, he restores passages 
which had been left in hopeless corruption by the editors of the 
Chronicle, the certainty of the emendation and the command 
over the relevant material, are in a style totidly different from 
the careful and laborious learning of Hody, Mill or E. Qiilmead. 
To the small circle of classical students (lacking the great critical 
dictionaries of modem times) it was at once apparent that there 
had arisen in England a critic whose attainments were not to be 
mea.sured by the ordinary academical standard, but whom these 
few pages had sufficed to place by the side of the great Grecians 
of a former age. Unfortunately this mastery over critical 
science was accompanied by a tone of self-assertion and pre¬ 
sumptuous confidence which not only checked admiration, but 
was calculated to rouse enmity. Dr Monk, indeed, Bentley’s 
biographer, charged him (in his first edition, 1830) with an 
indecorum of which he was not guilty. “ In one place,” writes 
Dr Monk, “ he accosts Dr Mill as S ’IwawiSi'oe (Johnny), an 
indecorum which neither the familiarity of friendship, nor the 
licence of a dead language, can justify towards the dignified head 
of a house.” But the object of Bentley’s apostrophe was not his 
correspondent Dr Mill, but his author John Malalas, whom in 
another place he playfully appeals to as “ Syrisce.” From this 
publication, however, dates the origin of those mixed feelings 
of admiration and repugnance which Bentley throughout his 
career continued to excite among his contemporaries. 

In 1690 Bentley had taken deacon’s orders in the Church. In 
1692 he was nominated first Boyle lecturer, a nomination which 
was repeated in 1694. lie was offered the appointment a third 
time in 1695 but declined it, being by that time involved in too 
many other undertakings. In the first series of lectures (“ A 
Confutation of Atheism ”) he endeavours to present the New¬ 
tonian physics in a popular form, and to frame them (especially 
in opposition to Hobbes) into a proof of the existence of an 
intelligent Creator. He had some correspondence with Newton, 
then bvii^ in Trinity College, on the subject. The second series, 
preached in 1694, has not b«*n published and is believed to be 
lost. Andrew Kippis, the editor of the Biographia Brilannica, 
mentions MS. copies of them as in existence. Scarcely was 
Bentley in priest’s orders before he was preferred to a prebendal 
Stoll in Worcester cathedral. In 1693 the keepership of the 
royal library becoming vacant, great efforts were made by his 
friends to obtain the place for Bentley, but through court 
interest the post was given to Mr Thynne. An arrangement, 
however, was made, by which the new librarian resigned in favour 
of Bentley, on condition that he received an annuity of £130 
for life out of the salary, which only amounted to £200. To 
these preferments were added in 1695 a royal chapliuncy and 
the living of Hartlebury. In the stune year Bentley was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society, and in proceeded to the 
degree of D.D. The recc^ition of continent scholars came 
in the sbi^ of a dedication, by Giaevius, prefixed to a disserta¬ 
tion of Albert. Rubens, De Vita Flam MtUii Theodori, pub¬ 
lished at Utrecht in 16^. 
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Wifle these distinctions were being accumulated upon Bentley, 
hb energy was making itsdf felt in many and various directions. 
He had ofScial apartments in St James’s Palace, and hb first care 
was the royal library. He made great efforts to retrieve thb 
collection from the dilapidated condition into which it had been 
allowed to fall. He employed the mediation of the earl of 
Marlborough to beg the grant of some additional rooms in the 
palace for the books. The rooms were granted, but Marlborough 
characteristically kept them for himself. Bentley enforced the 
law against the publishers, and thus added to the library nearly 
looo volumes which th^ had neglected to deliver. He was 
commbsioned by the university of Cambridge to obtain Greek 
and Latin founts for their classical books, and accordingly he 
had cast in Holland those beautiful types which appear in the 
Cambridge books of that date. He assisted Evelyn in his 
Numismaia. All Bentley’s literary appearances at this time were 
of this accidental character. We do not find him settling down 
to the steady execution of any of the great projects with which 
he had started. He designed, indeed, in 1694 an edition of 
Philostratus, but readily abandoned it to G. Olearius, 
(Ohlschlager), “ to the joy,” says F. A. Wolf, “ of Olearius and of 
no one else.” He supplied Graevius with collations of Cicero, 
and Joshua Barnes with a warning as to the spuriousness of the 
F.pisUesof Euripides, which v/as thrown away upon that blunderer, 
who printed the epistles and declared that no one tould doubt 
their genuineness Irut a man perjrietae frontis aul judicii imminuti. 
Bentley supplied to Graevius’s Callimackus a masterly collection 
of the fragments with notes, published at Utrecht in 1697. 

Tlie Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris, the work on which 
Bentley’s fame in great part rests, originated in the same casual 
way. William Wotton, being about to bring out in 1697 a second 
edition of his book on Ancient and Modern Learning, claimed of 
Bentley the fulfilment of an old promise to write a paper exposing 
the spuriousness of the Epistles of Phalaris. This paper was 
resented as an insult by the Christ Church editor of Phalaris, 
('.harles Boyle, afterwards earl of Orrery, who in getting the MS. in 
the royal library collated for his edition (1695) had a little 
quarrel with Bentley. Assisted by his college friends, particularly 
Atterbury, Boyle wrote a reply, “ a tissue,” says Hr Alexander 
Dyce (in his edition of Bentley’s Works, 1836-1838), “ of super¬ 
ficial learning, ingenious sophistry, dexterous malice and happy 
raillery.” The reply was hailed by the public as crushing and 
went immediately into a second edition. U was incumbent on 
Bentley to rejoin. This he did (1699) in what Person styles “ that 
immortal dissertation,” to which no answer was or could be 
given, although the truth of its conclusions was not immediately 
recognized. (See Phalaris.) 

In the year 1700 Bentley received that main preferment which, 
says De Quincey, “ was at once his reward and his scourge for the 
rest of his life.” The six commissioners of ecclesiastical patronage 
unanimously recommended Bentley to the crown for the master¬ 
ship of Trinity College, Cambridge. This college, the most 
splendid foundation in the university of Cambridge, and in the 
scientific and literary reputation of its fellows the most eminent 
society in either university, had in 1700 greatly fallen from its 
high estate. It was not that it was more degraded than the odrer 
colleges, but its former lustre made the abuse of endowments in 
its case more conspicuous. The eclipse had taken place during 
the reaction which followed 1660, and was owing to causes which 
were not peculiar to Trinity, but which influenced the nation at 
large. The names of John Pearson and Isaac Barrow, and, 
greater than either, that of Newton, adorn the college annals of 
this period. But these were quite exceptional men. They had 
not inspired the rank and file of fellows of Trinity with any of their 
own love for learning or science. Indolent and easy-going clerics, 
wiftout duties, without a pursuit or any consciousness of the 
obligation of endowments, tfiey haunted the college for the 
pleasant life and the good things they found there, creating 
sinecure offices in each other’s favour, jobbing the scholarships 
and making the audits mutually pleasant. Any excuse served 
for a bsuiquet at the cost of ” the house,” and the celibacy 
imposed by the statutes was made as tollable as the decorum 


of a respectable position permitted. To such a society Bentley 
oune, obnoxious as a St John’s man and an intruder, unwelcome 
as a man of learning whose interests lay outside the walls ^ the 
college. Bentley replied to their concealed dislike with open 
contempt, and proceeded to tide roughshod over their litde 
arrangements. He inaugurated many beneficial reforms in 
college usages and disciple, executed extensive improvements 
in the buildings, and generally used his eminent station for the 
promotion of the interests of learning both in the collet and in 
the university. But this energy was ticcompanied by Adomineer- 
ing temper, an overweening contempt for the feelings and even 
for the rights of others, and an unscrupulous use of means when 
a good end could be obtained. Bentley, at the summit of dassical 
learning, disdained to associate with men whc»n be rt^arded as 
illiterate priests. He treated them with contumely, while he was 
divertii^ their income to public purposses. The continued dnun 
upon their purses—on one occasion the whole dividend of the year 
was absorlid by the rebuilding of the chapel—was the grievance 
which at last roused the fellows to make a resolute stand. After 
ten years of stubborn but ineffectual resistance within the college, 
they had recourse in 1710 to the last remedy—an appeal to the 
visitor, the bishop of Ely (Dr Moore). Their petition is an 
ill-drawn invective, full of general complaints and not alleging 
any special delinquency. Bentley’s reply {The Present State of 
Trinity College, &c., 1710) is in his most crushing style. The 
fellows amended their petition and put in a fresh charge, in which 
they articled fifty-four separate breaches of the statutes as having 
been committed by the master. Bentley, called upon to amswer, 
demurred to the bishop of Ely’s jurisdiction, alleging that the 
crown was visitor. He backed his application by a dedication of 
his Horace to the lord treasurer (Harley). The crown lawyers 
decided the point against him ; the case was heard (1714) and a 
sentence of ejection from the mastership ordered to be drawn up, 
but before it was executed the bishop of Ely died and the process 
lapsed. The feud, however, still went on in various forms. In 
1718 Bentley was deprived by the university of his degrees, as a 
punishment for failing to appear in the vice-chancellor’s court in 
a civil suit; and it was nut till 1734 that the law compelled the 
university to restore them. In 1733 he was again brought to trial 
before the bishop of Ely (Dr Greene) by the fellows of Trinity 
and was sentenced to deprivation, but the college statutes 
required the sentence to be exercised by the vice-master (Dr 
Walker), who was Bentley’s friend and refused to act. In vain 
were attempts made to comiiel the execution of the sentence, 
and though the feud was kept up till 1738 o| 1740 (about thirty 
years in all) Bentley remained undisturbed. 

During the period of his mastership, with the exception of the 
first two years, Bentley pursued his studies uninterruptedly, 
although the results in the shape of published works seem 
incommensurable. In 1709 he contributed a critical appendix 
to John Davies’s edition of Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations. In 
the following year he published his emendations on the Plutm 
and Nubes of Aristophanes, and on the fragments of Menander 
and Philemon. The last came out under the name of “ Phil- 
eleutherus Lipsiensis,” which he made use of two years later in his 
Remarks on a late Distourse of Freethinking, a reply to Anthony 
Collins the deist. For this he received the thanks of the univer¬ 
sity, in recognition of the service thereby rendered to the cfaurdi 
and cleigy. His Horace, long contemplated and in the end 
written in very great haste and brought out to propitiate public 
opinion at a critical period of the Trinity quarrel, appeared in 
.1711. In the preface he declared his intention of coimning his 
attention to criticism and correctifti of the text, and ignoring 
exegesis. Someof his 700 or 800 emendations have been accepted, 
but the majority of them are now rejected as unnecessary and 
prosaic, although the learning and ingenuity shown in their 
support are remarkable. In 1716, in a letter to Dr Woke, 
archbishop of Canterbury, he announced his design of preparing 
a critical edition of the New Testament. During the next four 
years, assisted by J. J. Wetstein, an eminent bibUeal critic, 
who daimed to have been the first to suggest the idea to Bentfoy, 
he collected materials for the work, smd in 1730 pubiyhed 
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Prepotds for a New Editian »f the Greek TeetamefU, with 
■pccMMn* of the maimer m which he intended to cany it ont 
He propoeed, by comparing the text of the Vulgate with that of 
the oldest Greek MSS., to restore the Greek text as received by 
the church at the time of the council of Nice. A large number 
of subscribers to the woric was obtained, but it was n^r com¬ 
pleted. His Terence (xj3(>) is more impcirtant than his Horace, 
and it is upon this, next to the Pkalaris, that his reputation 
mainly rests. Its diief value consists in the novel treatment 
of the metrical questiwis and their bearing on the emendation 
of the text To the .same year belong the Fables of Phaedrus 
and tiit Senientiae of Publius Syrus. Tine Paradise Lost (1733), 
undertideen at the suggestion of Queen Qiroline, is generally 
regarded as the most unsatisfactory of all his writings. It is 
marred by the same rashness in emendation and lack of poetical 
feeling as his H(nace; but there is less excuse for him in this 
case, since the English text could not offer the same field for 
conjecture. He put forward the idea that Milton employed both 
an amanuensis and an editor, who were to be held responsible 
for the clerical errors, alterations and interpolations which 
Bentley professed to detect. It is uncertain whether this was 
a device on tlie part of Bentley to excuse his own numerous 
corrections, or whether he really believed in the existence of this 
editor. Of the contemplated edition of Homer nothii^ was 
published ; all that remains of it consists of some manuscript and 
matgiiud notes in the possession of Trinity College. Their chief 
importance lies in the attempt to rmtore the metre by the inser¬ 
tion of the lost digamma. Among his minor works may be 
montit)ned : the Astronomica of Manilius (1739), for which he had 
been collecting materials since i6qi ; a letter on the Sigean 
inscription on a marble slab found in the Troad, now in the 
British Museum; noteson the Theriaca of Nicander and on Lucan, 
published after his death b^ Cumberland; emendations of 
Plautus (in his copies of tbe editions by Pareus, Camerarius and 
Gronovius, edited by Schrbder, 1880, and Sonnenschein, 1883). 
BenlUH Critica Sacra (1863), edited by A. A. Ellis, contains the 
episde to the Galatians (and excerpts), printed from an inter¬ 
leaved folio copy of the Greek and I-atin Vulgate in Trinity 
College. A collection of his Opuseula Pkihlottica was published 
at Leipzig in 1781, The edition of his works by Dyce (1836-1838) 
is incomplete. 

He had married in 1701 Joanna, daughter of Sir John 
Bernard of Brampton in Huntingdonshire. Their union lasted 
forty years. Mrs Bentley died in 1740, leaving a son, Ricliard, 
and two daughters, one of whom married in 1738 Mr Denison 
Cumberland, grandson of Richard Cumberland, bishop of Peter¬ 
borough. Their son was Richard Cumberland, the dramatist. 
Surrounded by his grandchildren, Dr Bentley experienced the 
joint pressure of age and infirmity as lightly as is consistent with 
the lot of humanity. He continued to amuse himself with read¬ 
ing ; Mid thoi^h nearly confined to his arm-chair, was able to 
enjoy the society of his friends and several rising scholars, 
J. Markland, John Taylor, his nephews Richard and Thomas 
Bentley, with whom he discussed classical subjects. He was 
acGiistoined t» say that he should live to be eighty, adding that a 
life of that duration was long enough to read everything worth 
reading. He fulfilled his own prediction, dying of pleurisy on 
the 14th of July 1743. Though accused by his enemies of being 
grasping, he left not more than £5006 behind him. A few Greek 
MSS., broaght from Mount Athos, he left to the college library ; 
his books and papers to his nephew, Rkbard Bentley. Richard, 
who was a fellow of Trinity, at his death in 1786 left the papers 
to the college library. T'hf’ books, containing in many cases 
valuabie manuscript notes, were purchased by the British 
Museum. 

Of his pearsonal habits some anecdotes are related by his 
grandson, Rkhard Cumberland, in vol. i. of his Memoirs (1807). 
The hat of formidable dimensions, which he always wore during 
reodif^g to shade his eyes, and has preference of port to claret 
fwhkh he said “ would be port if it could ”) are traits embodied 
in ^pe’s caricature {Dmeciadj b. 4), which bears in other respects 
little resanblance to the original. He did not take np tiie habit 


of smoking till he was seventy. He held the andideacanry of 
Ely with two livinga, but never obtairwd higher preferenGe in 
the church. _ He was offered the (then poor) bishoprie of Bristol 
but refused it, and being asked what preferment he would con¬ 
sider worth his acceptance, replied, “That wWch woidd lewve 
him no reason to wish for a removal.” 

Bentley was the first, perhaps the (mly, Englishman who can 
be ranked with the great heroes of classical learning, ahhough 
perhaps not a great classical sdiolar. Before him there were only 
John Selden, and, in a more restricted field, Thomas Gataker and 
Pearson. But Solden, a man of stupendons learning, wanted the 
freshness of original genius and consent mastery over the whole 
region of his knowled^. “ Bentley inaugurated a new era of the 
art of critidsra. He opened a new patii. With him criticism 
attained its majority. Where scholan had hitherto offered 
suggestions and conjectures, Bentley, with unlimited control over 
the whole materia! of learning, gave decisions ” (Mohly). The 
modem German school of (diilolugy does ungrudging homage to 
his genius. Bentley, says Bunsen, “ was the founder of historical 
philology.” And J^ob Bemaya says of his corrections of the 
Tristia, “ corruptions which had hitherto defied every attempt 
even of the mightiest, were removed by a touch of the fingers of 
this British Samson. ” The English school of Hellenists, by which 
the 18th century was distinguished, and which contains the names 
of R. Dawes, J. Maddand, J. Taylor, J. Toup, T. Tjrrwhitt, 
Richard Porson, P. P. Dobrec, Thomas Kidd and J. H. Monk, 
was the creation of Bentley. And even the Dutch school of the 
same period, though the outcome of a native tradition, was in no 
small degree stimulated and directed by the example of Bentley, 
whose letters to the young Hemsterhuis on bis edition of Julius 
Pollux produced so powerful an effect on him, that he became one 
of Bentley’s most devoted admirers. 

Bentley was a source of inspiration to a following generation of 
scholars. Himself, he sprang from the earth without forerunners, 
without antecedents. Self-taught, he created his own science. 
It was his misfortune that there was no contemporary gild of 
learning in England by which his power could be measured, and 
his eccentricities checked. In the Pkalaris controversy his 
academical adversaries had nut sufilcient knowledge to know how 
absolute their defeat was. Garth’s couplet— 

“ So diamonds take a lustre trom their foil, 

And to a Bentley 'tis wo owe a Boyle "— 

expressed the belief of the wits or literary world of the time. 
The attacks upon him by Pope, John Arbuthnot and others are 
evidence of their inability to appreciate his work. To them, 
textual criticism seemed mere pedantry and useless labour. It 
was not only that he had to live with inferiors, and to waste his 
energy in a struggle forced upon him by the necessities of his 
official position, but the wholesome stimulus of competition and 
the encouragement of a sympathetic circle were wanting. In a 
university where the instruction of youth or the religious 
controversy of the day were the only known occupations, 
Bentley was an isolated phenomenon, and we can hardly wonder 
that he should have lifted in his literary exertions after his 
appointment to the mastership of Trinity. All his vast acquisi¬ 
tions and all his original views seem to have been obtained before 
1700. After this period he acquired little and made only spas¬ 
modic efforts—the Horace, the Terence and the Milton, The 
prdonged mental concentration and mature meditation, which 
alone can produce a great work, were wanting to him. 

F. A. Wolf, Ltlerariscte Analekten, i. (1816); Monk, Lite nf 
tientlev (>830); J. Mohly, f/ickari Bentley, tine Bingrapkie (1868); 
K, C. J«jb, Bentley (" English Men of Letters ’’ series, 1883), where 
a list uf authorities bearing on Bentley's life and work is given. For 
his leUers see Benttei et doctorum virorum ad earn Epistalae (1807); 
The Corretptmdtnee nf Rickard Bentley, edited by C. Wordsworth 
(1842). See also J. E. Sandys, History of Ctaesical Sehcdarihip, ii. 
401-410 (1408) 1 and the Bihliagrapky of Bentley, by A. T. Bartholo¬ 
mew and }. W. Clark (Cambridge, 1908). 

BENTUSY, RICHARD (1794-1871), British publisher, was ham 
in London in 17^. His father oim^ the General Evenenf Post 
in conjunction with John Nkff>ols,>to «dx>m Richard Bentley. on 
leaving St Paul's school, was. apprenticed to team the printing 
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trade. With his farotJter Samukl (1785-1868), an antiqaanatt of 
some repute, he set up a prin^ establishment, Init is 1839 he 
began faiisinesa as a publisher in partnership with Henry Colburn 
in New Burlin^n Street Cotbum retired in 1831 and Bentley 
continued tmsiness on his own account In 1837 he began 
BetUUy's Miscellanyy edited for the first three years of its exist¬ 
ence by Charles Dickens, whose Oliver Twist, with Cruikshank’s 
illustrations, appeared in its pages. Bentley and his son Uscaox 
(18*8-1895), as Richard Bentley & Son, published works by R. H. 
Barham, Theodore Hook, Isaac D’Israeli, Judge Haliburton 
and othen; also i.'c “Library of Standard Novels" and the 
“ Favourite Novel Library.” In the latter series Mrs Henry 
Wood’s East Lynne appeared. In 1866 the firm took over the 
publication of Temple Bar, with which Bentley's Miscellany was 
afterwards incorporated. Richard Bentley died on the loth of 
September 1871. His son, George Bentley, and his grandson, 
Richard Bentley, junior, continued the business until it was 
absorbed (1898) by Macmillan & Co. 

See also It. Heulley 6- S<m (lulinbiirgli, 1886), a history of the 
firm reprinted Irom Le Livve (October, i8«.s). 

BEMTOH, THOMAS HART (1782-1858), American statesman, 
was born at Hillsborough, Orange county. North Carolina, on the 
14th of March 1782. His father, an Englishman of refinement 
and scholarship, died in 1790, leaving the hoy under the influence 
of a very superior mother, from whom he received lessons in book 
learning, piety and temperance quite unusual in the frontier 
country. His home studies, facilitated by his father’s fine 
library, were supplemented by a brief stay at the university of 
North Carolina (Chapel Hill) in 1799. The family removed, 
probably in this year, to a large tract of land which had been 
acquired by the father on the outskirts of the Indian country (at 
Benton Town, now Leijiers Fork) near Franklin, Tennessee. 
The following years, during which Benton was at various times 
school teacher, farmer, lawyer and politician, were the dbtinct- 
ively formative period of his life. His intense democracy and 
many features of his boldly cast personality were perfectly 
representative of the border people among whom he lived ; al¬ 
though his education, social standing and force of character 
placed him above his fellows. In 1809 he served a term as state 
senator. Between 1815 and 1817 he transferred his interests to 
St Louis, Missouri, and in 1820 was elected United States senator 
from the new state. His senatorial career of thirty years (1821- 
1851) was one of extreme prominence. A friendship early formed 
in Tennessee for Andrew Jackson was broken in 1813 by an armed 
fracas between the principals and their friends, but after Ae 
presidential election of 1824 Benton became a Jacksonian 
Demixrat and Jackson's close friemd, and as such was long the 
Democratic leader in the Senate, his power being greatot during 
Jackson’s second term. He continued to be the administration’s 
right-hand man under Van Buren, but gradually lost influence 
under Polk, with whom he finally broke both personally and 
politically. 

The events of Benton’s political life are associated primarily 
with three things: the second United States Bank, westward 
expansion and slavery. In the long .struggles over the ba^, 
the deposits and the “ expunging resolution "{ia. the resolution 
to expunge from the records of the Senate the vote of censure 
of President Jackson for his removal the government deposits 
from the bank), Benton led the Jackson Democrats. His opposi¬ 
tion to a national bank tuid insistence on the peculiar virtues of 
“ hard money,” whence his sobriquet of “ Old Bullion,” went 
back to his Tennessee days. In all that concerned the expansion 
of the country and the fortunes of the West no public man was 
more consistent or more influential than Benton, and none so clear 
ef vision. Reared on tlie IxH-der, and representing a state long 
the farthonnost outpost across the Mississippi in the Indian 
country, he held the idtM-American views erf to sectiim w 
regarded foreign relations generally, and the “ manifest destiny ” 
of expansion westward especially. It was quite natwal titatjm 
should advocate the removal westward erf the Indian tnba, 
shoirfd urge the encouragement of trade with Santa F6 (Now 
Mexico), and should oppose the ahandooramt in the Spanish 


treaty of 1819 of AsaeoicBO claims to Texas. He once thought 
the Roc^ Mountains the proper western limit »f .the linitad 
States (1824), bat this view be soon outgrew. .He was the 
originator of the polity of homestead laws by which the public 
lands were used to promote the' settlement of the west by home- 
seeken. No other man wns so wrly end so bng actsvo for 
transcontinental railways. But Benton was not a taad-gntber, 
whether in the interest of slavery mr -rf mete jingoiim. In the 
cese of Oregon, for instance, he was &tnly against joint occupa- 
tion with Great Britain, but he was abrays for the boundary of 
49° and never joined in the campaign-jingo cry pf ” Fifty-four 
Forty or Fight.” It was he who chiefly aided Polk in with¬ 
drawing from that untenable position. He despised pretexts 
and intrigues. Both in the case of Oregon and in that of Texas, 
though one of the earliest and most- insistent of those who 
favoured their acquisition, yet in the face of southern and 
western sentiment he denounced the sordid and devious intrigues 
and politics connected with their acquisition, and kept clew: of 
these. For the same reason he opposed the Mexican War, though 
not its prosecution once begun. In the Texas question Mavery 
was prominent. Toward slavery Benton held a peculiarly 
creditable attitude. A southerner, he was a slavclio^r ; but 
he seems to Imve gradually teamed that slavery was a curse to 
the South, for in 1844 he declared that he would not introduce 
it into Texas lands “ where it was never known,” and in >849 
proclaimed that liis personal sentiments were “against the 
institution of slavery.” In the long struggle over slavery in the 
territories, following 1845, he wns for the extreme demands of 
neither section ; not bcanise he was timorous or a compromiser, 
—^no man was less of either, but because he stood unwaveringly 
for justice to both sections, never adopting exaggerated views 
that must or even could lie compromise. The truth is that he 
was always a westerner before he was a southerner and a union 
man before all things else ; he was no whit less national than 
Webster. Hence his distrust and finally hatred of Calhoun, 
dating from the nullification episode of 1832-1853. As the South 
under Calhoun’s lead beegme increasingly sectional and 
aggressive, Benton increasingly lost sjropatby with her. Though 
he despised politicnl inaction Abolitionists, and hated their 
propaganck as inimical to the Union, he would not therefore 
close the national mails to Abolition literature, nor alwidge the 
right of petition. No statesman was more prescient of ^the 
disunion tendencies of Calhoun’s policies, and as early as 1844 
he prophetically denounced the treason to the Union tenvard 
which the South was drifting. He would^not drift with her for 
the sake of slavery, and this was his political undoi^. In 1851 
Missouri rejected him in his sixth candidacy for the Senate, after 
he had been an autocrat in her politics for thirty years. In 1852 
he was elected to the House of Representatives, but his oppoM- 
tion to the repeal of the Missouri Compromise caused his defeat 
in 1854. An unsuccessful campaign for the governorship of 
Missouri in 1856 ended his political career. He died at 
Washington on the loth of April 1858. 

Benton's entire career was eminently creditable, and he is, 
besides, one of the most picturesciue figures in American politkai 
history. His political principles—whether as regarded lobbying, 
ccmgressional jobbing, civil service or great issues of legislation 
and foreign aiWrs—Avere of the highest. He was so independent 
that he had great dislike for caucuses, and despised paiiiy jrfat- 
forms—although he never voted any but the Democratic ticket, 
even when his son-in-law, J. C Frrfmont, was the RepuMian 
presidential candidate in 1856; nor would he accept instructi^ 
from the Missouri legislature. Sis career shows no truckling 
to self-intetest, and on huge issnei he outgrew partisanship. 
Although palpably inferior to each of Ws great senatorial col¬ 
leagues, Webster, Clay and Calhoun, in some pits, yet if character, 
quafities and career be taken in the whole his were possibly the 
most creditable of all. Benton was austere, aggressive and vain, 
besides, lie had a fatal deficiency of burner. Nev«theless he 
had great influence, which was a deserved tribute to his ability 
and higl^ chaMctetr. An indefati^bte studmt, he treated all 
subjects capaUy, and espedally tn questions of his coantry’s 
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huihny and the exploiation of the West had few equals—in the 
latter none. He acted always with uncalculating iMldness, tuad 
defended his acts with extraordinary courage and persistence. 
Benton wrote a Thirty Years' View . . . of the American 
Gaeemnunt (2 vols., 1854-1856), characteristic of the author’s 
personality ; it is of great value for the history of his time. He 
also compiled an Abr^ment of the Debates of Congress, 1789-1850 
(r6 vols., 1857-1861), likewise of great usefulness; and published 
a bitter review of the Dred Scott decision full of extremely 
valuable historical details— Historical and Legal Examination 
of ... Ae Dred Scott Case (1857). All were written in the last 
eight years of his life and mostly in the last three. 

The best biography is that by W. M. Meigs, Life of Thomas Hart 
Benton (Philadclpbia aud l^ndoa, 1904). See also Theodore 
Roosevelt's Thomas Hart Benton (Boston, 1887), in the " American 
Statesmen " series, which admirably brings out Benton's significance 
as a western man; and Joseph M. Rogers's Thomas Hart Benton 
(PhUadelphia, 1905) in ttic " American Crisis " series, 

BENTON HABBOR, a city of Berrien county, Michigan, 
U.S.A., on the Saint Joseph river, about 1 m. from Lake Michigan 
(with which it is connected by a ship canal), near the S.W. comer 
of the state, and 1 m. N.E, of St Joseph. Pop. (1890) 369* ; 
(1900) 656*, of whom 795 were foreign-bom; (1904, state 
census) 6702. It is served by the P^re Marquette, the Michigan 
Central, and the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St Louis 
railways, by electric railways to St Joseph and Niles, Mich., 
and South Bend, Indiana, and for a part of the year by steamboat 
lines to Chicago and Milwaukee. One mile south-east of the dty, 
in a park of 40 acres, are a sanitarium and tlic Eastman mineral 
springs, the saline sulphur waters of which arc prized for their 
medicinal properties, and arc bottled and exported in small 
quantities; within the city limits also there are springs and 
mineral water bath-houses, and the dty is a health resort. 
Benton Harbor has a large trade in fruit (peaches, grapes, pears, 
cherries, strawberries, raspberries and apples) and other market 
garden produce raised in the vicinity. The city’s manufactures 
include fruit baskets, preserved fruits, dder, vinegar, pickles, 
furniture, lumber and stationers’ pupplies, particularly material 
for the “loose-leaf ledger” system of accounting. Benton 
Harbor, which was known os Bronson Harbor until 1865, was 
incorporated as a village in 1869, was chartered as a city in 1891, 
and in 1903 received a new charter. 

BBNOB, a river of West Africa, the laigest and most important 
affluent of the Niger (q.v.), which it joins after a course of over 
800 m. in a general east to west direction from its source in the 
mountains of Adamawa. Through the Tuburi marshes there is a 
water connexion between the Benue(Niger)and Shari(Lake Qiad) 
systems. 

BEN VENUE, a mountain in south-west Perthshire, Scotland, 
10 m, W. of Callander. Its prindpal peaks are 2393 and 2386 ft. 
high, and, owing to its position near the south-eastern shore of 
L^h Katrine, its imposing contour is one of the most familiar 
features in the scenery of the Trossachs, the mountain itself 
figuring prominently in The Lady of the Ltske. On its northern 
toe, close to the lake, Sir Walter Scott placed the Coir-nan- 
Uriskin, or “ Goblin’s Cave.” Immediately to the south of the 
cave is the dell called Beal(ach)-nam-Bo, or “ Cattle Pass,” 
through which were driven to the refuge of the Trossachs the 
herds lifted by the Highland marauders in their excursions to the 
lands south of Loch Lomond. The pass, though comparativdy 
unvisited, offers the grandest scenery in the district. 

BBNZALDBHYDE (oil of bitter ^onds), C^^CHO, the 
simplest representative of the aromatic aldehydes. It was first 
isolated in 1803 and was the subject of an important investigation 
by J. v. Liebig in xiyi{Ann<ilen, i837,a2,p. i). It occurs naturally 
in the form of the glucoside amygdalin (CggHj^HO^]), whidi is 
present in bitter almonds, cherries, peaches and the leaves of the 
cherry laurel; and is obtained from this substance by hydrolysis 
with dilute acids: 

+aHp=HCN+aC,H„ 0 ,+C,H,CHO. 

It occurs free in bitter almonds, being formed by an enzT^ne 
decomposition of amygdalin {q.v.). It may also be prepared 
by orddizing benzyl alcohol with concentrated niriic acid; by 
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distilling a mixture of caldum benzoate and calcium formate; by 
the condensation of chioiwncalic ester with bmzene in the pres¬ 
ence of aluminium chloride, the ester of the ketonic add formed 
being then hydrolysed and the resulting acid distilled: 



by the action of anhydrous hydrocytuiic add and hydrochloric 
add on benzene, an aldime being formed as an intermediate 
product: 

C,)a,+HCN+HCl= C,H,CH: NH.HCl, 

Benzaldine ny. rachioride 
C,H,CH: NH.HCl+H,0=NH4a+C,M,CH0; 
and by the action of chromium oxychloride on toluene dissolved 
in carbon bisulphide (A. Etard, Berichte, 1884,17, pp. 1462,1700). 

Technically it is prepared from toluene, by converting it into 
benzyl chloride, which is then heated with lead nitrate: 

C,H.CH,C1+Pb(NOJ,=2NOj + PbCl-OH+C,H,CHO. 
or, by conversion into benzol chloride, which is heated with milk 
of lime qnder pressure; 

C,H,CHa,+CaO=CaCl,+ 

E. Jacobsen has also obtained bcnzaldehyde by heating benzol 
chloride with glacial acetic acid: 

C,H,CHClj+CHjCOOH=CH/:OCl + HCl+C„H,CHO. 
Benzaldehyde is a colourless liquid smelling of bitter almonds. 
Its spedfic gravity is 1-0636 (ff°C.), and it boils at 179-1'’C. 
(751-3mm). It is only slightly soluble in water, but is readily 
volatile in steam. It possesses all the characteristic properties of 
an aldehyde ; being readily oxidized to benzoic acid ; reducing 
solutions of silver salts; forming addition products with 
hydrogen, hydrocyanic acid and sodium bisulphite; and giving 
an oxime and a hydrazone. On the other hand, it differs from 
the aliphatic aldehydes in many respects; it does not form an 
addition product with ammonia but condenses to hy drobenzamide 
(QHjCHjjNj; on shaking with alcoholic potash it undergoes 
simultaneous oxidation and reduction, giving benzoic acid and 
benzyl alcohol (S. Cannizzaro); and on warming with alcoholic 
potassium cyanide it condenses to benzoin (q.v.). 

The oxidation of benzaldehyde to benzoic acid when exposed 
to air is not one of ordinary oxidation, for it has been observed in 
the case of many compounds that during such oxidation, as much 
oxygen is rendered “ active ” as is used up by the substance 
undergouig oxidation; thus if benzaldehyde is left for some time 
in contact with air, water and indigosulphonic acid, just as much 
oxygen is used up in oxidizing the indigo compound as in oxidiz¬ 
ing the aldehyde. A. v. Baeyer and V. Villiger (Berichte, 1900, 
33, pp. 858, 2480) have shown that benzoyl hydrogen peroxide 
CjHj-CO-O-OH is formed as an intermediate product and that 
this oxidizes the indigo compound, being itself reduced to benzoic 
acid; they have also shown that this peroxide is soluble in 
benzaldehyde with production of benzoic acid, and it must be 
assumed that the oxidation of benzaldehyde proceeds as shown 
in the equations: 



Further see G. Bodlandcr, Ahren's Sammlung, 1899, iii. 470; 
W. P. Jorissen, Zeit. fUr phys. Chem., 1897, 22, p. 56 ; C. Engler and 
W. Wud, Berichte, 1897, 36, p. 1669. 

The oxime of benzaldehyde (C5H,,CH: N-OH), formed by the 
addition of hydroxylamine to the aldehyde, exhibits a character¬ 
istic behaviour when hydrochloric acid gas is passed into its 
ethereal solution, a second modification being produced. The 
former (known as the a or benz-anti-aldoxime) melts at 34-35° C.; 
the latter (/8 or benz-syn-aldoxime) melts at 130“ C. and is slowly 
transform^ into the a form. The difference between the two 
forms has been explained by A. Hantzsch and A. Werner 
( Berichte, 1890,23, p. 11) by the assumption of the different spatial 
arrangement of tiie atoms (see Stereo-Isomkrism). On account 
of the readiness with which it condenses with various compounds, 
benzaldehyde is an important synthetic reagent. With aniline 
it forms benzylidine aniline QHsCH: N-GHj, and with acetone, 
benzol acetone QHgCH; CH-CO-CH|. Imted with anhydrous 
sodium acetate and Skcetic anhydride it gives cinnhmic add (q.v .); 
with ethyl bromide and sodium it forms triphenyl - carbinol 
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(C,H,),C-OH ; with dimethylanili&e and anhydrous zinc diloride 
it fonns leuco-malachite green C8H5CH{QH4N(CHj)A; and 
with dimethylaniline and concentrated hydrochloric acM it gives 
dimethylaminobenzhydrol, C,HfCH(0H)C,H4N(CH,),. Heated 
with sulphur it forms benzoic acid and still^ne: 



Its addition compound with hydroi^anic add gives mandelic 
acid CjH 5CH(OH)-COOH on hydrolysis; when heated with 
sodium succinate and acetic anhydride, phenyl-iso-crotonic acid 
C,H,,CH: CH'CHjCOOH is produced, which on boiling is 
converted into o-naphthol C^H^OH. It can also be used for the 
synthesis of pyridine derivatives, since A. Hantzsch has shown 
that aldehydes condense with aceto-acetic ester and ammonia to 
produce the homologues of pyridine, thus; 

R R 

ROOC-CHj (I;H0 CH 9 .COOR ROOC.C-CH-C-COOR 

I + + J = II II +3HsO. 

H 3 C.CO NH, COCH, H,C.C-NH-C.CH, 


On nitration it yields chiefly meta-nitro-benzaldehyde, crystalliz¬ 
ing in needles which melt at 58° C The ortho-compound may be 
obtained by oxidizing ortho-nitrocinnamic acid with alkaline 
potassium permanganate in the presence of benzene; or from 
ortho-nitrobenzyl chloride by condensing it. with aniline, 
oxidizing the product so obtained to ortho-nitrobenzylidine 
aniline, and then hydrolysing this compound with an acid 
(Farben fahrik d. Meister, Lucius und Bruning). It crystallizes 
in yellowish needles, which arc volatile in steam and melt at 46° C. 
It is used in the artificial production of indigo (see German 
Patent 19768). 

Para - nitrobenzaldchyde crystallizes in prisms melting at 
107° C. and is prepared by the action of chromium oxychloride on 
para-nitrotoluene, or by oxidizing para-nitrocinnamic acid. By 
the reduction of ortho-nitrobenzaldehyde with ferrous sulphate 
and ammonia, ortho-aminobenzaldehyde is obtained. This 
compound condenses in alkaline solution with compounds 
containing the grouping - CHj - CO - to form quinoline (q.v.) 
or its derivatives; thus, with acetaldehyde it forms quinoline, 
and with acetone, o-methyl quinoline. With urea it gives 


quinazolone 


yCO’ 


and with mandelic nitrile and its 


homologues it forms oxazole derivatives (S. S. Minovici, Berichte, 
1896, *9, p. 2097). 

BENZENE, C^Hg, a hydrocarbon discovered in 1825 by 
Faraday in the liquid produced in the compression of the 
illuminating gas obtained 1^ distillii^ certain oils and fats. 
E. Mitscherlich prepared it in 1834 by distilling benzoic acid 
with lime; and in 1845 Hofmann discovered it in coal-tar. It 
was named “ benzin ” or “ benzine ” by Mitscherlich in 1833, 
but in the following year Liebig proposed “ benzol ” (the ter¬ 
mination ol being suggested by the lat. oUum, oil); the form 
“ benzene ” was due to A. W. Hofmann. The word “ benzine ” 
is sometimes used in commerce for the coal-tar product, but also 
for the light petroleum better known as petroleum-benzine; 
a similar ambiguity is presented by the word “ benzoline,” 
which is applied to the same substances as the word " benzine.” 
“ Benzene ” is the term used by Ei^lish chemists, “ benzol ” 
is used in Germany, and “ benzole ” in France. 

Benzene is manufactured from the low-boiling fractions of 
the coal-tar distillate (see Coal-Tar). The first successful 
fractionation of c^-tar naphtha was devised by C. B. Mansfield 
(1819-1855), sidio separated a benzd distilling below 100' from 
a less volatile naphtha by usii^ a simple dephlegmator. At first, 
the oil was manufactured principally for combustion in the 
Read-H(^day lamp and for dissolving rubber, but the develop- 
saent of the coal-tar colour industry occasioned a demand for 
benzols of definite purity. In the earlier stages 30 %, 50 % and 
90 % benzols were required, the 30 % being miunly used for the 


manufacture of “ aniline for ted,” and the 90 % for “ aniline for 
Uue.” (The tern “ 30 % benzefi ” means Hiat 30 % by volume 
distils b«ow 100°.) A purer benzol was subsequently requited 
for the manufacture of aniline black and other dye-stuffs. The 
process originally suggested by Mansfield is generally ioUovred, 
the success of the operation being principally conditioned, by the 
efficiency of the dephlegmator, in which various improvonents 
have bem made. The light oil fraction of the coal-tar distiilate, 
which comes over below 140” and consists principally of benzene, 
tifiuene and the xylenes, yields on fractionation (1) various 
volatile imparities such as carbon disulphide, (2) .the benzene 
fraction bailing at about 80° C., (3) the toluene fraction boiling 
at 100°, (4) the xylene fraction boiling at 140°. The fractions are 
agitated with strong sulphuric, acid, and then washed with a 
caustic soda solution. The washed products are then refiac- 
tionated. The toluene fraction require a more thorough 
washing with sulphuric acid in order to eliminate the thiotolene, 
which is sulphonated much less readily than thiophene. 

Benzene is a colourless, limpid, highly refracting liquid, having 
a pleasing and characteristic odour. It may be solidified to 
rhombic crystals which melt at 5-4° C. (Mansfield obtained 
perfectly pure benzene by freezing a carefully fractionated 
sample.) It boils at 80-4°, and the vapour is highly inflammable, 
the flame being extremely smoky. Its specific gravity is 0-899 
at 0“ C. It is very slightly soluble in water, more soluble in 
alcohol, and completely miscible with ether, acetic acid and 
carbon disulphide. It is an excellent solvent for gums, resins, 
fats, &c.; sulphur, phosphorus and iodine also dissolve in it. 
It sometimes separates with crystals of a solute as “ benzene 
of crystallization,” as for example with triphenylmethane, 
thio-p-tolyl urea, tropine, &c. 

Benzene is of exceptional importance commercially on account 
of the many compounds derivable from it, which are exceedingly 
valuable in the arts. Chemically it is one of the most interesting 
substances known, since it is the parent of the enormous number 
of compounds styled the “ aromatic ” or “ benzenoid ” com¬ 
pounds. The constitution of the benzene ring, the isomerism 
of its derivatives, and their syntheses from aliphatic or open- 
chain compounds, are treated in the article Ckeuistry. A 
summary of its chemical transformations may be given here, 
and reference should be made to the artides on the separate 
compounds for further details. 

Passed through a red-hot tube, benzene vapour yields hydrogen, 
diphenyl, diphenylbenzenes and acetylene; the formation of 
the last compound is an instance of a reversible reaction, since 
Berthelot found that acetylene passed thibugh a red-hot tube 
gave some benzene. Benzene is very stable to oxidants, in fact 
resistance to oxidation is a strong characteristic of the benzene 
ring. Manganese dioxide and sulphuric acid oxidize it to benzoic 
and o-phthalic acid; potassium chlorate and sulphuric acid 
breaks the ring; and ozone oxidizes it to the highfy explosive 
white solid named ozo-benzene, CgHgOg. Hydriodic acid reduces 
it to hexamethylene (cyclo-hexane or hexa-hydro-benzene); 
chlorine and bromine form substitution and addition products, 
but the action is slow unless some carrier such as iodine, molyb¬ 
denum chloride or ferric chloride for chlorine, and aluminium 
bromide for bromine, be present. It is readily nitrated to nitro¬ 
benzene, two, and even three nitro groups being introduced if 
some dehydrator such as concentrated sulphuric acid be present. 
Sulffliuric acid gives a benzene sulphonic acid. 

BBMZU>INE(DiPAiiA-DiAMiNO-Dirawnrt),NHj'C,Hg-^Hg'NHj, 
a chemical base which may be prepared by the r^ucrion of the 
corresponding dinitro-diphenyl,^r by the reduction of azo¬ 
benzene with tin and hydrochloric acid. In this latter cose 
hydrazo-benzene CgHgNH-NH-CgHg is first formed and then 
undergoes a pecumu re-arrangement into benzidine (see H. 
Schmidt and G. Schultz, Amudm, 1881, Z07, p. 330; 0 . N. Witt 
and Hans v. Helmont, Berichte, 18^, 37, p. 3353; F. jocobsem, 
Berichte, 1892,35, p. 994). Benzidine crystaUizes m plates (from 
water) which melt at 133° C, and boil above 360* C., and is cimrac- 
terized by the great insolubility of its sulphate. It is a di-ocid 
base arid forms salts with the minerM acids. It is 
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bOMiBated and nitrated; when the nitration is carried out in 
the presence of solpharic add, the mtro-groups take up the 
meta position with regard to the amino-groups. Benridine finds 
eonmerdai appfa'cation since its tetrazo compound couplet 
readily with amino-sulphonic adds, phenol carboxylic acids, 
and phenol and naphthol-sulphonic adu to produce substantive 
cotton dyes (see Dyeing). Among such dyestuffs are chrysa- 
mine or fiavophenine, obtained horn salicylic add and dia- 
zotized benadine, and Congo red obtained from sodium 
naphthionate and diazulized benzidine. On the constitution 
of benzidine see G. Schultz (AmaUn, 1874,174, p. 337). 

The Bemidine and Semidine Change. —Aromatic hydrazo 
compounds which contain free para position-s are readily con¬ 
vert^ by the action of adds, acid chlorides and anhydrides into 
diphenyl derivatives; thus, as mentioned above, hydrazo- 
btmzene is converted into benzidine, a small quantity of 
diphenylin being formed at the same time. The two products 
are separated ^ the different solubilities of their sulphates. 
This reaction is known as the benzidine transformation. If, 
however, one of the para positions in the hydrazo compound 
is substituted, then cither diphenyl derivatives or azo compounds 
are formed, or what is known as the semidine change takes place 
(!’. Jacobson, Beriehte, 1892, 25, p. 993 ; 1893,36, p. 68t; 1896, 
39, p. 2680; Atmden, 1895, 387, p. 97; 1898, 303, p. ago). 
A para mono substituted hydrazo compound in the pre^scnce 
of a hydrochloric acid solution of stannous chloride gives either 
a para diphenyl derivative (the sulwtituent group being elimi¬ 
nated), an ortho-semidine, a para-semidine, or a diphenyl base, 
whilzt a decomposition with the formation of amines may also 
take place. The nature of the substituent exerts a specific 
influence on the reaction ; thus with chlorine or bromine, 
ortho-semidines and the diphenyl bases are the chief products; 
the dimethylamino, - N(CH5)2, and acetamino, - NHCOCH.,, 
groups give the diphenyl base and the para-semidine respectively. 
With a methyl group, the chief product is an ortho-semidine, 
whilst with a carboxyl group, the diphenyl derivative is the 
chief product The ortho- and para- semidines can be readily 
distinguished by their behaviour with different reagents; thus 
with nitrous acid the ortho-semidines give azimido compounds, 
whilst the para-semidines give complex diazo derivatives; 
with formic or acetic acids the ortho-semidines give anhydro 
compounds of a basic character, the para-semidines give acyl 
products possessing no basic character, llie carbon disulphide 
and salicylic aldehyde products have aisn been used as means 
of distinction, as has also the formation of the stilbtuonium bases 
obtained by condensing ortho-semidines with benzil ( 0 . N. Witt, 
Beriehte, 1892, 33, p, 1017), 

Structurally we tove:— 

<3>-nh nh-<;^ 

HytirMobaafttie. Bcniiditxh l>iphan7lm. 

NHg 

NHg 

BBNZOIC ACID, or C„H„COOH, the simplest repre¬ 

sentative of the aromatic acids. It occurs naturally in some 
reafro, especially in gum benzoin (from Slyrax bentain), in 
dragon's blood, and as a lienzyl ester iB.<Peni and Tolu balsams. 
It can be prepared by tlie oxi^tion of toluene, benzyl alcohol, 
benzaidehyde and cinnamic acid ; by the oxidation of benzene 
with manganese dioxide and concentrated sulphuric acid in the 
cold (L. Carira,i 4 nH. 1^8,148, p. 51); by hydrolysis of bensoni- 
trile or of hippuric acid; ^ the action oi carbon dioxide on 
benzene in the presence of aiuminiom chloride (C. Friedel and 
J. M. Crafts, ehm. phys. 1888 [ 6 ], 14, p. 44*); by the action 
of carbon dioxide on mombrombenzene in the presence of 
sodium; by condensing benzene and carbonyl chloride in 
presence of aluminium chloride, the benzoyl chloride form^ 


being subsequently hydridysed; and nmilarly from benzene 
and cfalorformamide:~ 

C,He+CI.CONHj=HCI+C,HiCONH,. 
the benzamide being then hydrolysed. It may also be prepared 
by boiling benzyl chloride with dilute nitric acid (G. Lunge, 
Beriehte, 1877,10, p. 1275) > *>7 fusing sodium benzene sulphonate’ 
with sodium formate: CnHjSOjNa + HCOjNa = C^HjCOONa+ 
NaHSO,; by heating calcium phthalate with calcium hydroxide 
to 3,3o‘’-3So° C.; by heating benzotrichloride with water in a 
se^ed tube, and from the hipptnic add which is found in the 
urine of the faerbivorae. For this purpose the urine is concen¬ 
trated and the hippuric add precipitated by the addition of 
h3^nichloric aedd; it is then filtered and boiled for some time 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid, when it is hydriffysed into 
lienzoic and amido-acetic acid. It 'is made commercially by 
boiling benzotrichloride (obtained from toluene) with milk of 
lime, the calcium benzoate so obtained being then decomposed 
by hydrochloric acid 

aC„HjCa, + 4 Ca( 0 H), (C,H,,COO)aCa + SCaClj + 4H3O. 

Benzoic acid crystallizes in glistening leaflets (from water) 
which melt at i2i'4‘’ C. and boil at 249-2'’ C. (H, Kopp). Its 
.specific heat is 0-1946. It sublimes readily and is volatile in 
steam. It is readily soluble in hot water and the ordinary organic 
solvents, but is only slightly soluble in cold water. When heated 
with lime, it is ’decomposed, benzene being formed ; if its vapours 
arc passed over heated zinc dust, it is converted into benzaldc- 
hyde (A. Baeyer, Ann. 1866, 140, p. 296). Distillation of its 
calcium salt gives benzophenone {q.v.) with small quantities of 
other substances, but if the calcium salt be mixed with calcium 
formate and the mixture distilled, benzaidehyde Ls produced. 
By the action of sodium amalgam on an aqueous solution of the 
acid, benzyl alcohol, tetrahydrobenzoic acid and hexahydro- 
benzoic acid are formed. The salts of benzoic acid are known 
as the benzoates and are mostly soluble in water. They are 
readily decomposed by mineral acids with the production of 
benzoic acid, and on addition of ferric chloride to their neutral 
solutions give a reddish-brown precipitate of ferric benzoate. 

Benzoic anhydride, (^HjCOjjO, is prepared by the action of 
benzoyl chloride on sorhum benzoate, or by heating benzoyl 
chloride with anhydrous oxalic acid (R. Anschutz, Ann. 1884, 
226, p. 15). Tt crystallizes in needles, melting at 42° G.,and boiling 
at 360'’ C. It is insoluble in water but readily solubte in alcohol 
and ether. 

Benzoyl chloride, ('„II,,C 0 C 1 , is formed by distilling a mixture 
of phosphorus penlachloride and benzoic acid ; by the action of 
chlorine on benzaidehyde, or by pa.ssing a stream oi hydrochloric 
acid gas over a mixture of benzoic acid and phosphorus pentmdde 
heated to 200° C.(C. Friedel, Brr. 1869,2, p. 80). It is a colourless 
liquid of very unpleasant smell, which boils at 198“ C., and 
solidifies in a freezing mixture, the crystals obtained melting at 
- 1“ C. It shows all the characteristic properties of an acid 
chloride. 

Ethyl benzoate, CnH5COOC..H5, is best prepared by boiling 
lienzoic acid and alcohol with a small quantity of sulphuric 
acid tor some hours (E. Fischer and A. Speier, Beriehte, 1896, 
28, p. 3252). It is a colourless liquid of boiling point 213° C. 

lieimmide, CjHjCONH,,, is prepared by the action of benzoyl 
chloride on ammonia or ammonium carbonate, or from ethyl 
benzoate and ammonia. It crystallizes (from water) in glistening 
leaflets which melt at 130* C. and boil at 288° C. Its silver salt 
behaves as if it were the salt of an imido benzoic acid, since it 
yields benzimido ethyl ether C5Hr,-C(:NH)-OC5H5 with ethyl 
iodide (J. Tafel and G. Enoch, Beriehte, 1890, 23', p. 1550). 

Chlor-, brom-, iodo- and fluor-benzoic acids are known and can 
be obtained by oxidizing the corresponding halogen toluenes, 
or from the amido acids, or 1 ^ substitution. Nitration of benzoic 
acid gives chiefly meta-nhro-benzoic acid. The ortho- and 
pam-nitro-benzoic acids can be obbuned by oxidizing ortho- 
and para-nitro-cinnamic acids. Ortho-amino-benzoic acid, 
C,H4-NH,-C00H (anthiamlic acid); is -ekMely related to in^go 
(g.*.). 
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Gum benzoin, which contains from iz to *o % M benzoic add, BBNKOPHENOIII (DtrKiKVL Kxionb), C«H,*C(K^i, the 
is used in medicme as the essential constituent of benzoated lard, simplest represet^tive of dte true aromatic ketones. It may be 
Aieps benaoatus, vdiich owes its antiseptic properties to benzoic prepared by distilling caldumbetieoate; by oonddising beosene 
and in friar’s balsam, Titutura bemoini compotUa, which with benzoyl chloride in the preseoK of aidtydrouz uuimnuun 
is an andent and valuable medicament, still largely used for chloride ; by the action of mercury diphenyl m benzoyl chloride, 
inhalation in cases of laryngitis, bronchitis and other in&unma- or by oxididng diphenylmethane with diromic add. U is a 
tory or actually septic conditions of the respiratory tract. It dimorphous substance existing in two enandotropic forms, one 
owes its value to the benzoic acid which it contains. A fluid meitii^ata6°C.andtheotfaetat48'’C.(Th.Zinclce,SsroAto,i&yi, 
drachm of friar’s balsam may be added to a pint of water at a 4,p.5^). It boils at 306. i°C., under a pressure of ;6o.33.mmt It 
temperature of about 140° F., and the resultant vapour may be is reduc^ by sodium amalgam to bensikydr<d or iipke^ mrhitul 
inhaled from the spout of a kettle or from a special inhaler. C,H,,‘CHOH-C^,; a stro^er redudng agent, such as hydriodic 
Benzoic acid itself, ammonium benzoate and sodium benzoate acid in the presence of amorphous phosi^rus converts it into 
arc all administered internally in doses of from five to thirty diphenylvtet^ne ((^H,).,'QL,. Potwh fusion converts it into 
grains. Tlie ammonium salt is most often employed, owii^ to benzene and benzmc arad. With phenylliydrazine it lonns a 
the stimulant character of the ammonium ba.se. The acid itself hydrazune, and with hydruxylamine an oxime, which exists in 
is a powerful antiseptic. When administered internally, it oneformonly; if, however, one of the phenyl group in the oxime 
causes the appearance of hippuric acid in the urine. This is due be substituted in any way then two stereo-isomeric oximes are 
to its combination in the body with glycocoll. The combination produced (uf. Stxkeo-Isomkkish) ; thus parachlorbenzoplumone 
pobably occurs in the kidney. The hippuric acid in the urine oxime exists in two different forms (V. Meyer and K. F. Auwers, 
acts as a stimulant and disinfectant to the urinary mucous Berichle, 1890, 23, p. 2403). Many derivatives are known, thus 
membrane. Benzoic acid is also excreted by the bronchi and ortho-amino-benzophenone, melting at 106? C., can be^btained 
tends to disinfect and stimulate the brondiial mucous membrane, by reduction of the corresponding nitro compound; it oondrases 
Hence the value of friar’s balsam. The acid and its salts arc under the influence of heated lead monoxide to an acridine 
antipyretic and were used in Germany instead of salicylates in derivative and with acetone in presence of caustic soda it givre 
rheumatic fever. But the most important fact is that ammonium a quinoline. Tetramethyl-iiawtido-bemophtnone or MichUr's 
benzoate Ls largely used—often in combination with urinary ketone, COlC„H^N.(CH,)jJ5, melt^ at 173°, is of technical 
anodynes such a.s tincture of hyoscyamus—as a urinary antiseptic importance, as by condensation with various substances it can be 
in cases of cystitis (inflammation of the bladder) and pyelitis made to yield dye-stuffs. It is prepared by the action of carbonyl 
(inflammation of the pelvis of the kidney). chloride on dimethyl aniline in the presence of aluminium 

BENZOIN, CuHjCHOH-CO.CjHj, a ketone-alcohol, which may chloride: COQj -e 2 C, 4 IgN(CU,).,,« 2 HC 1 + CO[C,H.N(CH,).J,. 
be prepared by bailing an alcoholic solution of beiualdehyde BENZYL ALCOHOL (Piirnvl CaKBiNOLliCgH^CHgOH, occurs 
with potassium cyanide; by reducing benzil (CbHjCO-CO-CjHj) asabcnzoicesterinPerubal^.Mcii^micesterin’folubalsam, 
with zinc and acetic acid ; or by the oxidation of hydrobenzoin as acetic ester in c.ssential oil of jasmine, and also in stotax. It 
(QH^.-CHOH-CHOH-CnHs). It "is a colourless, crystalline solid, may be synthetically prepared by the reduction of benzoyl 
readily soluble in alcohol and ether, melting at 137“ C. and boiling chloride; by the action of nitrous acid OQ beiuylamine; ^ 
at 343-344° C. On pa.ssing the vapour of benzoin over heated lead boiling benzyl diloride with an aqueous .smSflion of potassium 
oxidii, it is converted into benzil and benzofrfienone. Owing to carbonate, or by liie so-called “ Caimizzaro ” reaction, in which 
the readiness with which it is oxidized, it acts as a reducing benzaldehyde is shaken up with caustic potash, one half of the 
agent, giving a red precipitate of cuprous oxide with Fehling’s aldehyde being oxidized to benzoic acid, and the other half 
solution in the cold. Chlorine and nitric acid oxidize it to benzil; reduced to tlie alcohol. ^erieiOe, 1881,14, p. 2394). 
chromic acid mixture and potassium permanganate, to benzoic aC»H,t.HO t KOH=C,H/iOOK+CjHjCH^H. 

acid and benzaldehyde. (fc heating with zinc dust, desoxy- It is a cotouriess liquid, with a faint aromatic smell, and boils at 

benzoin (C8Hf,CO'CH«-CoH5) is obtained; sodium amalgam 206° C. On oxidation with nitric add it it converted into 

converts it into hydrobenzoin; and fuming hydriodic acid at benzaldehyde, triiilst chromic acid oxidizes it to benzoic acid, 
r 30° C. gives dibenzyl (CnH^CHj CHj-QH,). By fusion with Reduction by means of hydriodic add and phosphorus at 140° C. 
alkali it is converted into benzil; "and "with an afcoholic solution i gives toluwe, whilst on distillation with alcoholic potash, toluene 
of benzaldehyde in presence of anvnonia it forms amarine (tri* and benzoic add are formed. 

phenyl dibydro-glyoxsline). In the pre»nce of sulphuric acid BEOTHUK, a tribe of North American Indians formerly 
it condenses with nitriles to oxazoles (g.v.). dwdling in the interior of Newfoundland. A certain mystery 

BENZOIN, or Gum Bjenjamin (supposed to be from Arab, attaches to them, since investigalion d the few words of tlmir 

lubm, frankincense, the first syllabic l»ing dropped in Romanic language which have survived suggests tbat they were of diftinct 
as if it were thflartiGle), a bsdsamic resin obtained from Styrax stock. The name (of Mianac origin) is said to mean simply “ red 
bemoin, a tree of considerable size, native to Sumatra and Java, men.” They were bitterly hostile to the French aettlen, and 
and from other spedes of Styrax. It is obtained by making were bunted down and killed off until 1820, when a few survivors 
incisions in the bark of the tre«i, and appears to be formed as made their escape into Labrador. The last of them is believed 
the result of the wound, not to be secreted normally. There are to have died in 1829. 

several varieties of benzoin in commerce; (i) Siam benzoin, BE5THY, OdON (1796-1854), Hungarian deputy and orator, 
which apparently does not come from Styrax benzoin, is the was bom at Grosswardcin, his father being a retired officer and 
finest and most aromatic, and occurs in the form of small “ tears,” deputy lord-lieutenant of the county rrf Bihar. At the age of 
rarely exceeding 2 in. in length by i in. in thickness, and of sixteen he served in the war against Napoleon, and was present 
“ blocks ” up of these teats agglomerated by a clear at the great battle of Leipzig, ^e so many others of his com- 
reddirffi-brown resin. The odour of Siam benzoin is pertly due patriots, he poked up Liberal ideas abroad. He was sent to 
to the presence of sanffiin, and the substance contains as much paiiiament by his county in again m 1830, but did not 

as 38% of benzoic add but no cinnamic acid. (2) Sumatra become generaffy known till the session of i83e-i836, when along 
benzoin oocun only in masses formed of dull red resin endoeing with De&k he, as a liberal Catholic, defended the Frotestant point 
white teats. It contains about ao % of dnnamic add in addition of view in “ the mixed marriages question.” He fms also an 
toiflorevcnmoreedbeazoic. (3) Palembang benzoin, an inferior energetic advocate of freedom of spmh. Afta parliament lose 
variety said to be obtained from Styrax benzom in Sumatra, he carried his priaciplH to their logical condusioa by manning 
of greyish translucent resinous masses, containii^ small a Protestant lady and, being denied a blessing on tfae ocoaaion 
white opaque tcais. It does not appear to contain cinnamic an indignant biahop, publidy deckred that he coidd very wdl 
Igjgg quantities of benzoin are used as incense. Its dispense with dich blessings. In 1841 he was elected deputy 
Does depend on the contained benzok add (y.e.). lorddieutenant of his county to counteract the kiflaence of tbe 
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k>rd-Iieutenant, Lajos Tina, and powrfuny promoted the 
popular cause by his eloquence and i^tation. After 1^3 the 
conservatives succeeded in excluding him both from parliament 
and from his official position in the county; but during the 
famous “ March Days ” (1848) he rained J 1 his authority, 
becoming at the same time a commander of militia, a deputy 
and lord-lieutenant At the first session of the Upper House 
(5th of July 1848), he moved that^t should be radically reformed, 
and during the war of Independence he energetically served the 
Hungarian government as a civil commissioner and lord justice. 
Towards the end of the war he reappeared as a deputy at the 
Szeged diet, and on the flight of the government took refuge first 
with Richard Cobden in Ixindon and subsequently in Jersey, 
where he made the acquaintance of Victor Hugo. Thence he 
went to Hambtitg, to meet his wife, and died there on the 7th of 
December 1854. Bedthy was a man of extraordinary ability 
and character, and an excellent debater. He also exercised as 
much influence socially over his contemporaries as politically, 
owing to his unfailing tact and pleasant wit. 

See Antal Csengery, Hungarian Orators and Statesmen (Hunf?., 
Uudapedt, 1851). (R. N. B.) 

BEOWULF. The epic of Beowulf, the most precious relic of 
Old English, and, indeed, of all early Germanic literature, has 
come down to us in a single MS., written about a.d. 1000, which 
contains also the Old Ei^lish poem of Judith, and is bound up 
with other MSS. in a volume in the Cottonian collection now at 
the British Museum. The subject of the poem is the exploits 
of Beowulf, son of Eegtheow and nephew of Hygelac, king of the 
“ Geatas,” theqteople, called in &andinavian records Gautar, 
from whom a part of southern Sweden has received its present 
name Gdtiand. 

The Story .—^The following is a brief outline of the story, which 
naturally divides itself into five parts. 

I. Beowulf, with fourteen companions, sails to Denmark, to 
offer his help to Hrothgar, king of the Danes, whose hall (called 
“ Heorot ”) has wr twelve years been rendered uninhabitaMe 
by the ravages of a devouring monster (apparently in gigantic 
human shape) called Grendel, a dweller in the waste, who used 
nightly to force an entrance and slaughter some of the inmates. 
Beowulf and his friends are feasted in the long-deserted Heorot. 
At night the Danes withdraw, leaving the strangers alone. 
When all but Beowulf are asleep, Grendel enters, the iron-barred 
doors having yielded in a moment to his hand. One of Beowulf’s 
friends is killed; but Beowulf, unarmed, wrestles with the 
monster, and tears his arm from the shoulder. Grendel, though 
mortally wounded, breaks from the conqueror’s grasp, anck 
escapes from the hall. On the morrow, his bloodstained track* 
is followed until it ends in a distant mere. 

a. All fear being now removed, the Danish king and his 
followers pass the n^ht in Heorot, Beowulf and his comrades 
being lodged elsewhere. The hall is invaded by Grendel’s 
mother, who kills and carries off one of the Danish nobles. 
Beowulf proceeds to the mere, and, armed with sword and 
corslet, plunges into the water; In a vaulted chamber under the 
waves, he fights with Grendel’s mother, and kills her. In the 
vault he finds the corpse of Grendel; he cuts off the head, and 
brings it back in triumph. 

3. Richly rewarded by Hrothgar, Beowulf returns to his 
native land. He is welcomed by Hygelac, and relates to hhn 
the story of hit adventures, with some details not contained in 
the farmer narrative. The king bestows on him lands and 
honours, and during the reigns of Hygetac and his son Heardred 
he it the greatest man in the liingdom. When Heardred is kUled 
in battle with the Swedes, Beowulf becomes king in his stead. 

4. After Beowulf has reigned prosperously for fifty years, 
his country is ravaged by a fiery dragon, which inlMbits an 
SMcient buriid-mound, full of costly treasure. TIk royal hall 
itself is burned to the ground. The aged king resolves to fight, 
unaided, with the dragon. Accompanied eleven chosen 
warriors, he journejm to the barrow. Bidding his companions 
retire to a distance, be takes up his position near the entrance 
to the mound—an arched opening whence issues a boiling stream. 


The dragon hears Beowulf’s shout of defiance, and rushes forth, 
breathing flames. The fight begins ; Beowulf is all but over¬ 
powered, and the sight is to terrible that his men, all but one, 
seek safety in flight. The young Wiglaf, son of Weohstan, 
though yet untried in battle, cannot, even in obedience to his 
lord's prohibition, refrain from going to his help. With Wiglaf’s 
aid, Beowulf slays the dragon, but not before he has received 
his own death-wound. Wiglaf enters the barrow, and returns 
to show the dying king the treasures that he has found there. 
With his last breath Beowulf names Wiglaf his successor, and 
ordains that his ashes shall be enshrined in a great mound, 
placed on a lofty cliff, so that it may be a mark for sailors far 
out at sea. 

5. The news of Beowulf's dear-bought victory is carried to 
the army. Amid great lamentation, the hero’s body is laid on 
the funeral pile and consumed. The treasures of the dragon’s 
hoard are buried with his ashes; and when the great mound is 
finished, twelve of Beowulf’s most famous warriors ride around 
it, celeteating the praises of the bravest, gentlest and most 
generous of kings. 

The Hero.-- 'Those portions of the poem that are summarized 
above—that is to say, those which relate the career of the hero 
in progressive order—contain a lucid and well-constructed story, 
told with a vividness of imagination and a degree of narrative 
skill that may with little exaggeration be called Homeric. And 
yet it is probable that there are few readers of Beowulf who have 
not felt—and there are many who after repeated perusal continue 
to feel—that the general impression produced by it is that of 
a bewildering chaos. This effect is due to the multitude and the 
character of the episodes. In the first place, a very great part 
of what the poem tells about Beowulf himself Ls not presented 
in regular sequence, but by way of retrospective mention or 
narration. The extent of li>e material thus introduced out of 
course may be seen from the following abstract. 

When seven years old the orphaned Beowulf was adopted by 
his grandfather king Hrethel, the father of Hygelac, and was 
regarded by him with as much affection as any of his own sons. 
In youth, although famed for his wonderful strength of grip, 
he was generally despised as sluggish and unwarlike. Yet even 
before his encounter with Grendel, he had won renown by his 
swimming contest with another youth named Braca, when after 
battling for seven days and nights with the waves, and slaying 
many sea-monsters, he came to land in the country of the Finns. 
In the disastrous invasion of the land of the Hetware, in which 
Hygelac was killed, Beowulf killed many of the enemy, amongst 
sthem a chieftain of the Hugas, named Dseghrefn, apparently 
*the slayer of Hygelac. In the retreat he once more displayed 
his powers as a swimmer, carrying to his ship the armour of 
thirty slain enemies. When he reached his native land, the 
widowed queen offered him the kingdom, her son Heardred being 
too young to rule. Beowulf, out of loyalty, refused to be made 
king, and acted as the guardian of Heardred di^g his minority, 
and as his counsellor after he came to man’s estate. By giving 
shelter to the fugitive Eadgils, a rebel against his uncle the king 
of the “ Sweon ” (the Swedes, dwelling to the north of the 
Gautar), Heardred brought on himself an invasion, in which he 
lost his life. When Beowulf became king, he supported the cause 
of Eadgils by force of arms ; the king of the Swedes was killed, 
and his nephew placed on the throne. 

Historicid Value. —^Now, with one brilliant exception—the 
story of the swimming-match, which is felicitously introduced 
and finely told—these retrospective pa.ssages are brought in 
more or less awkwardly, interrupt inconveniently the course of 
the narrative, and are too condensed and allusive in style to 
make any strong poetic impression. Still, they do serve to 
complete the portraiture of the hero’s character. There are, 
however, many other episodes'that have nothing to do with 
Beowulf himself, but seem to have been inserted with a deliberate 
intention of making the poem into a sort of cyclopaedia of 
Germanic tradition. They indude many puticulars of what 
purports to be the history of the royal houM, not only of the 
Gautar and the Danes, but also of me Swedes, the continental 
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Angles, the Ostrogoths, the Frisians and the Heathobeards, derived from the native traditions of these two peoptes. The 
besides references to matters of unlocalized heroic stray sudi Danish king Hrotl^ and his brother Halga, the sons of Healf* 
as the exploits of Sigismund. The Saxons are not nam^, and dene, appear in the Hitioria Damta of Saxo as Roe (the founder 
the Franks appear only as a dreaded hostile power. Of Britain of Rosulde) and Helgo, the srais of Haldanus. Swedish 
there is no mention j and though there are some distinctly princes Ead^ls, son of Ohthete, and Onebt, who are mentioned 
Christian passages, they are so incongruous in tone with the in Beowulf, are in the Icelandic Heimkringla called Adds son of 
rest of the poem that they must be regarded as interpolations. Ottarr, and Ali; the correspondence of the names, accordb^ to 
In general the extraneous episodes have no great appropriateness the phonetic laws of Old Ei^h and Old Norse, being strKtly 
to their context, and have the appiearance of being abridged normal. There are other poims of contact between Btowtdl on 
versions of stories that had been related at length in poetry, the one hand and the Scandinavian records on the other,, conflrro- 
Their confusing effect, for modern readers, is increased by a ing the conclusion that the Old English poem contains much of 
curiously irrelevant prologue. It begins by celebrating tlie the historical tradition of the Uautar, the Danes and the Swedes, 
ancient glories of the Danes, tells in allusive style the story of in its purest accessible form. 

Scyld, the founder of the “ Scylding ” dynasty of Denmark, and Of the hero of the poem no mention has been found elsewhere, 
praises the virtues of his son Beowulf. If tWs Danish Beowulf But the name (the Icelandic form of which is BjOlfr) is genuinely 
had been the hero of the poem, the opening would have Scandinavian. It was borne by one of the early settlers in 
been appropriate; but it seems strangely out of place as on Iceland, and a monk named Biuulf is commemorated in the 
introduction to the story of his namesake. Liber Vitae of the church of Durham. As the historical character 

However detrimental these redundancies may be to the poetic of Hygelac has lieen proved, it is n^inreasonable to accept the 
beauty of the epic, they add enormously to its interest for authority of the poem for the stateiSt that his nephe^Jgeowulf 
students of Germanic history or legend. If the mass of traditions succeeded Heardred on the throne of the dfctar, and nkrfered 
which it purports to contain be genuine, the poem is of unique in the dynastic quarrels of the Swedes. Rb swimming exploit 
importance as a source of knowledge respecting the early history among tlie Hetware, allowance beii% made for poetic exaggera- 
of the peoples of northern Germany and Scandinavia. But the lion, fits remarkably well into the circumstances of tlie story told 
value to be assigned to Beowulf in this respect can be determined by Gregory of Tours ; and perhaps his contest with Breca may 
only by ascertaining its probable date, origin and manner of have been an exaggeration of a real incident in his career ; Md 
composition. The criticism of the Old English epic has therefore even if it was originally related of some other hero, its attribu- 
for nearly a century been justly regarded as indispensable to the tion to the historical Beowulf may have been occasioned by his 
investigation of Germanic antiquities. renown as a swimmer. • 

The starting-point of all Beowulf criticism is the fact (dis- On the other hand, it would be absurd to imagine that the 
covered by N. F. S. Grundtvig in 1815) that one of the epbodes combats with Grendel and his mother and with the fiery dragon 
of the poem belongs to authentic history. Gregory of Tours, can be exaggerated representations of actual occurrences. Tbese 
who died in 594, relates that in the reign of Theodoric of Metz exploits belong to the domain of pure mythefiopr. That they 
(511-534) the Danes invaded the kingdom, and carried off mam have been attributed to Beowulf in particulumight seem to be 
captives and much plunder to their ships. Their king, whA adequately accounted for by the general tMency to connect 
name appears in the best MSS. as Chlochilaicus (other copra mythical achievements with the name o^my famous hero, 
read Chrochilaicus, Hrodolaicus, &c.), remained on shore intend- There arc, however, some facts that seem to point to a more 
ing to follow afterwards, but was attacked by the Franks under definite ejtpl^^liion. The Danish king “ Scyld Scefing,” whwe 
Theodobert, son of Theodoric, and killed. The Franks then story is tflki 1 [||p opening lines of the poem, and his son Beowulf, 
defeated the Danes in a naval battle, and recovered the booty, arc ploim^dentical with Sceldwea,son of Sceaf,and his son Beaw, 
The date of tlie.<ie events is ascertained to have been between who appear among the ancestors of WodeiA^ Hie genealogy of 
512 and 520. An anonymous history written early in the eighth the kings of Wessex given in the Did EngltskWroMiVle. The story 
century {Liber Hist. Franeorum, cap. 19) gives the name of the of Scyld is related, with some details not found in Beowulf, by 
Danish king as Chochilaicus, and says that he was killed in the William of Malmesbury, and, less fulty, by the loth-century 
land of the Attoarii. Now it is related in Beowulf that Hygelac English historian Ethelwerd, though it is, told not of Siyld 
met his death in fighting against the Franks and the Betware^himself, but of his father Sceaf. According to William’s version, 
(the Old English form of Attoarii).. The forms of the DanistrePSceaf was found, as an infant, alone in a boat without oars, which 
king’s name given by the Frankish historians are corruptions of had drifted to the island of “ Scandza.” The child was asleep 
the name of which the primitive Germanic form was Hugilaikaz, with his head on a sheaf, and from this circumstance he obtained 
and which by regular phonetic change became in Old English his name. When he grew up he reigned over the Angles at 
Hygridc, and in Old Norse Hugleikr. It is true that the invaSng “ Slaswic.” In the same story is told of Scyld, with the 

king is said in 4 ie histories to have been a Dane, whereas the addition that when he died his body was placed in a ship, laden 
Hygelac of Beowulf belonged to the “ Geatas ” or Gautar. But with rich treasure, which was sent out to rea unguided. It is 
a work called Liber Monstrorum,^ preserved in two MSS. of the clear that in the original form of the tradition the name of the 
loth century, cites as an example of extraordinary stature a foundling was Scyld or Sceldwea, ^ that his cognomen Scefing 
certain “ Huiglaucus, king of the Getae,” who was killed by the (derived from srfa/,asheaf) was misinterpreted m a patronymic. 
Franks, and whose bones were preserved on an island at the Sceaf, therefore, is no genuine personage of tradition, but merely 
mou^ of ^e Rhine, and exhibited as a marvel. It is therefore an etymological figment. 

evident that the personality of Hygelac, and the expedition in The position of Sceldwea and Beaw (in Malmesbury’s Latin 
which, according to Beowulf, he died, belong not to the region of called Sceldius and Beowius) in the genealogy os anterior to 
legend ot poetic invention, but to that of historic fact. Woden would not of itself prove that they beloi^ to divine 

This noteworthy result suggests the possibility that what the mythology and not to heroic legend. But th^ ore indepradent 
poem tells of Hyge^’s near relatives, and of the events of his reasons for believing that they we»B originally gods or demi-gods. 
reign and that ol his successor, is based on historic fact. There It is a reasonable conjecture that tlie tales of victories over 
is really nothing to forbid the supposition; nor is there any Grendel and the fiery dragon belong prqierly to the myth of 
unlikelihood in the view that the persons mentioned as belonging Beaw. If Beowulf, the cl^pion of the Gautar, had already 
to the royal bouses of the Danes and Swedes had a real existence, become a theme of epic song, the resonblance of name might 
It can be proved, at any rate, that several of the names are easily suggest the idea of enriching his story by addi^ to it the 

achievements of Beaw. At the same time, the traditim tiiat the 
hero of these adventinres was a son of Scyld, who was identified 
(whether rightly or wrongly) with the eponymus the Danith 
dynasty of the Seyldings, may well have prompted the 


' Printed in Berger de Xivrey. Traditions Tirabdoeioues (i$3(S), 
from a Ms. in private hands. Another MS., now at Wolfenbiittel, 
reads‘‘Hungtaeos" lor Huiglaocus, and (ungrammatically) "gentes" 
for Gelis. 
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suppodtiQn that they took place in Denmark. There is, as see the poem contains one important episode rekting to the Angles, 
shau see afterwards, some ground for believing that there were thenameof theSaxonsdoesnotoceurinitatali. 
drcakted in England two rival poetic veraons of the story of the In its original form, ntatevlj was a product of the time when 
encoontere with supernatural beings: the one referrir^ them to poetty was composed not to be read, but to be recited in the halls 
Beowulf the Dane, while the other (represented by the existing of kings and nobles. Of course an entire epic could not be recited 
poem) attached them to the legend of the son of Ecgtheow, but on a single occasion : nor can we suppose that it would he thought 
ingemously contrived to do some justice to the alternative out from boning to end before any part of it was fjresented to 
tradition by laying the scone of t|k Grendel incident at the court an audience. A singer who had pleased his heareis with a tale of 
of a Scylding king. ^ adventure would be called on to tell them of earlier or later events 

As the name of Bcaw appears in the genealogies of English in the career of the hero; and so the story would grow, until it 
kings, it seems likely that the traditions of his exploits may have induded all that the poet knew from tradition, or could invent in 
Iteen brought over by the Angles from their continental home, harmony with it. That Bemtndf is concerned with the deeds of a 
This supposition is (onfirmed by evidence that seems to show foreign hwo is less surprising than it seems at first sight. The 
that the Grendei legend was popularly current in this countp'- minstrel of early Germ^c times was required to be learned not 
In the schedules of boundaries appended to two Old English only in the traditions of his own people, but also in those of the 
charters there occurs mention of pools called “ Grendel’s mere,” ofhw peoples with whom they felt their kinship. He had a 
one in Wiltshire and the other in Staffordshire. The charter that double task to perform. It was not enough that his songs should 
mentions the Wiltshire “ Grendel’s mere ” speaks also of a place give pleasure ; his patrons dentanded that he should recount 
called Beewan Mm (“ Bewi’s home ”), and another Wiltshire faithftilly the history and genealogy both of their own line and of 
charte^is a “ Scyld’s trelw among the landmarks enumerated, those other royal houses who shared with them the same divine 
ThenoHro that anJwt burial mounds were liable to be inhabited ancestry, end who might be connected with them by ties of 
by dragons was c^mon in the Germanic world: there is njarriage or warlike alliance. Probably the singer was always 
perhaps a trace of it in the I>eri>yshire place-name Drakelow, himself an original poet; he might often be content to rejM-oduce 
which means “ dragon’s barrow.” the songs that he had learned, but he was doubtless free to 

While, however, it thus appears that the mythic part of the improve or expand them as he chose, provided that his inventions 
Beowulf story is a portion of primeval Angle tradition, there is did not conflict with what was suppo^ to be historic truth. For 
no proof that it was originally peculiar to the Angles ; and even if all we know, the intercourse of the Angles with Scandinavia, 
it was so, it may easily have pas-sed from them into the poetic which enabled their poets to obtain new knowledge of the legends 
cycles of the related peoples. There arc, indeed, some reasons of Danes, Gautar and Swedes, may not have ceased until their 
for suspecting that the blending of the stories of the mythic Beaw conversion to Qiristianity in the 7th centuiy. And even after 
and the historical Beowulf may have been the work of Scandi- this event, whatever may have been the attitude of churchmen 
navian and not of Et^ish poets. Prof. G. Sammn has pointed towards the old heathen pwtiy, the kings and warriors would be 
out the striking resemblance between the Scandinavian legend of slow to lose their interest in the heroic tales that had delighted 
BodvarrBiarkiw^ that of the Beowulf of the poem. In each, a ^^r ancestors. It is jjrobable that down to the end of the 7th 
hero from Gautl^Bslays a destructive monster at the court of a ikwry, if not still later, the court poets of Northumbria and 
Danish king, an^ifterwards is found fighting on the side of Mwria continued to celebrate the deeds of Beowulf and of many 
Eadgils (Amis) in Sweden. This coincidence cannot well be due another hero of ancient days. 

to mere chance; but its exact significance is 0 *^ the Although the heathen Angles had their own runic alphatwt, 

one hand, it is possible that the English ejric, \^Ht(|Buestion- it is unlikely that any poetry was written down until a generation 
ably derived its hi^rical elements from S^ndinaviaRmg, may had grown up trained in the use of the Latin letters learned fr^ 
be indebted to tha|me source for its general plan, including the Christian missionaries. We cannot determine the date at which 
blending of historjTand myth. On the other hand, considering some book-learned man, interested in poetry, took down from 
the late date of the authority for the Scandinavian traditions, we the lips of a minstrel one of the stories that he had lieen acais- 
eannot be sure that the latter may not owe some of their material tomed to sing. It may have been before 700; much later it 
to English minstrels. There are similar alternative possilalities can hardly have been, for the old heathen poetry, though its 
with regard to the explanation of the striking TesemblancesAexistence might be threatened by the influence of the church, 
which certain incidents of the adventures with Grendel and th«^ 'was still in vigorous life. The epic of Beowulf was not the only 
dragon bear to incidents in the narratives of Saxo and the one that was reduced to writing : a fragment of the song about 
Icelandic sagas. Finn, king of the Frisians, still 'sundves, and possibly several 

Dale and Origin. —It is now time to speak of the probable date other heroic poems were written down about the same time, 
and origin of the poem. The conjecture that most naturally pre- As originally dictated, Beowulj |wobably contained the story 
sents itself to those who have made no special study of the ques- outlin^ at the thinning of this article, with tR addition of one 
tion,is that an English epic treating of the deeds of a Scandinavian or two of the episodes relating to the hero himself—among them 
hero on Scandinavian ground must have been composed in the the legend of the swimming-match, "niis story had doubtless 
days of Norse or Danish dominion in England. This, however, is been told at greater length in verse, but its insertion in its 
impossiWe. The forms under which Scandinavian names appear present place is the work of a poet, not of a mere redactor. The 
in the poem show clearly that these names must have entered Eng- other episodes were introduced by some later writer, who had 
lish tradition not later than the beginning of the 7th century. It heard recited, or perhaps had read, a multitude of the old heathen 
does not indeed follow that the extant poem is of so early a date ; songs, the substance of which he piously sought to preserve 
but its syntax is remarkably archaic in comparison wiA that of from oblivion by weaving it in an abndged form, into the t^ure 
the Old fenglish poetrj’of the 8th centuiy. The hypothesis that of the one grwt poem which he was transcribing. The Christian 
BeamOf is In whole or in part a translsftion from a Scandinavian passages, which are poetically of no value, are evidently of 
original, although still maintffined by some scholars, introduces literary origin, and may be of any date down to that of the 
more difficulties than it solves, and must be dismissed as uirten- extant MS. The curious passage which says that the subjects 
able. The limits of this article do not permit us to state and of Hrothgar sought deliverance from Grendel in prayer at the 
criticise the many elaborate theories that have been proposed temfffe of the Devil, “because they knew not the true God,” 
respecting the oripn of the poem. All that can be done is to set must surely have been substituted for a passage referring sym- 
forth the view that aKieaTs to us to be most free from objection, pathetically to the worship of the ancient gods. 

It may be premised that although the existing MS. is written in .An interesting light on the history of the written text seems 
the West-Saxon dialect, the phenomena of the language indioate to be afforded by the phenomena of existing MS. The poem 
transrsription from an Anglian (»>. a Northumbrian or Marcmn) is divided into numbered se^iM,_>ti»e length of whidj was 
original; and this conclusion is supported by the fact that while probably determined by the size of the pieces of parchment of 
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which an earlier exonplar consisted. Now the first fifty-two 
lines, which are concerned with S<7ld and his son Beowulf, 
stand outside this numbering. It may reasonably inferred 
that there once existed a written text of the poem that did not 
include these lines. Their substance, however, is dearly ancient. 
Many difficulties will be obviated if we may suppose that this 
passage is the beginning of a different poem, the hero of which 
was not Beowulf the son of Ecgtheow, but his Danish namesake. 
It is true that Beowulf the Scylding is mentioned at the beginning 
of the first numbered section; but probably the opening lines 
of this section have undergone alteration in order to bring them 
into connexion with the prefixed matter. 

BtaLiocKArHY.—The volume containing the lieowull MS. (then, 
as now, belonging to the Cottonian collection, and numbered 

Vitellius A. xv. ) was first described by Humphrey Wanley in 
Ijos, in his catalogue of MSS., published as vol. ill. of G. Hickes's 
Thesaurus Veterum Linguarum Septentrionatium. In 1786 U. J. 
Thorkelinc, an Icelander, made or procured two transcripts of the 
poem, which are still preserved in the Koyal Library at Copenhagen, 
and are valuable for the criticism of the text, the MS. having subse¬ 
quently become in places less legible. Thorkelin's edition (1815) is 
of merely historic interest. The first edition sliowing competent 
knowledge of the language was produced in iSjy by ]. M. Kemble. 
Since then editions have been very numerous. The text of the poem 
was edited by C. W. M, Groin in his Hihtiotheh der angelsdchstschen 
Poesie (1857), and again separately in 1867. Autotypes of the MS. 
with traimiteration by Julius Zupitza, were issued by the Early 
EnMish Text Society in 1882. The new edition of Grcina Bibiiolhek, 
by R. P. Wiilkcr, vol. i. (i88y), contains a revised text with critical 
notes. The most serviceable se)mrate editions are those of M. Heyne 
(7th ed.. revised by A. Socin. 1903), A. J. Wyatt (with English notes 
and glossa^. 1898). and F. Holthausen (vol. i., 1905). 

Eleven English translations of the poem have been published 
(see C. B. Tinker, The Translations of Beowulf, 1903), Among these 
may be mentioned those of J. M. Garnett (6th ed., 1900). a literal 
rendering in a metre imitating that of the original; J. Earle (1892) 
in prose; W. Morris (1895) in imitative metre, and almost unin¬ 
telligibly archaistic in diction ; and C. B. Tinker (1902) in prose. 

For the bibliography of the earlier literature on Beowulf, and a 
detailed exposition of the theories therein advocated, see R. P, 
Wiilker. Crundriss der angelsiichsisrhen Litteratur (1882). The views 
of Karl Mulli-nhoB. which, though no longer tenable as a whole, 
have formed the basis of most oi the subs^uent criticism, may be 
liest studied in his posthumous work, lieomUf, Untersuchungen iiber 
das angelsdihsisfhe Epos (1889). Much valuable matter may be 
found in B. ten Brink, Beovmlf, Untersuchungen (1888). The work 
of G. Sarrasin. Beoundf-studien (1888), which advocates the strange 
theory that Beinimlf is a translation by Cynewulf of a poem by tlie 
Danish singer Starkadr, contains, amid much that is fanciful, not 
a little that deserves careful consideration. The many articles by 
E. Sievers and S. Bugge. in BeitrUge sur Geschichte der deutsehek 
Sprache und Litteratur and other periodicals, are of the utmost 
importance for the textual criticism und interpretation oi the 
poom. (H. Br.) 

BEQUEST (from 0 . Eng. beewethattj to declare or express in 
words; of. " quoth ”), the disposition of property by will. 
Strictly, “ bequest ” is used of personal, and “ devise ” of real 
property. (See Legacy ; Will or Testament.) 

BfiRAlM, JEAN (1638-1711), known as “ the Elder,” Belgian 
draughtsman and designer, painter and engraver of ornament, 
was bom in 1638 or 1639 at Saint Mihiel (Meuse) and died in 
Paris on the 24th of January 1711. In 1674 he was appointed 
dessimlewr de la chambre et du cabinet de Roi, in succession to 
Gissey, whose pupil he is believed to have been. From 1677 
onward he had apartments, near to those of Andri‘ Charles 
Boulle {q,v.), for whom he n^e many designs, in the Louvre, 
where he died. After the death of Le Brun he was commissioned 
to compose and supervise the whole of the exterior decoration 
of the king’s ships. Without possessing great originality be was 
inventive and industrious, and knew so well how to assimilate 
the work of those who had preceded him (especially Raffaelle’s 
arabesques) to adapt it to the taste of the time that his 
designs became the rage. He furnished designs for the decora¬ 
tions and costumes used m the opera performances, for court 
festival, and for poUic solemnities such as funeral proc^sions, 
and inspired the ornamentations of rooms and of furniture to 
such an extent that a French writer says that nothing was done 
during his later yean wli^ he had not derigimd, or at least which 
was not in bis manner. He was, in fact, the otsmle of taste and 
^e supreme pontiff whose fiat was law in all matters of decora¬ 


tion. His numerous designs were for the most part engraved 
under his own superintendence, and a collection of them was 
published in Paris in 1711 by his son-in-law, Thuret, clockmaker 
to the king. There are three books, Odustre de J. ^tmt, Onte- 
menis invenles par J, Berain and (Euvres de J. Birain eontenant 
des omemenls d'architecture. His earliest known works show him 
as engraver—twelve plates in the collection of Diverses pdiees 
de serrurerie imientees par Uttf/tes BrisviUe et gravies par Jean 
Berain (Paris, 1663), and in 1667 ten plates of designs for the use 
of gunsmiths. M. Guilmard in Ler Mtdtres ornemaniites gives 
a complete list of his published works. 

His son Jean Berain, “ the Younger ” (1678-1726), was bom 
in Paris, where he also died. He was his father’s pupily and 
exercised the same official functions after his death. Thus he 
planned the funeral ceremonies at St Denis on the death of the 
dauphin, and afterwards made the designs for the obsequies 
of I^is XIV. He is perhaps best known as an engraver. He 
engraved eleven plates of the collection Ornements de peinture et 
de sculpture qui sant dans la gtderie. d’Apollon an chasteau du 
Louvre, et dans le grand appartement du roy au palais des TuOeries 
(Paris, 1710), which have been wrongly attributed to his’father, 
the Mausolei du due de Bourgogne, and that of Marie-Louise 
Gabrielle de Savoie, reine d’Espagne (1714), Sic. His work is 
exceedingly difficult to distinguish from his father’s, the similarity 
of style Ixsing remarkable. 

Claude Berain, brother of the elder Jean, was still living 
in 1726. He was engraver to the king, and executed a good 
number of plates of ornament and arabesque of various kmds, 
some of which arc included in his more distinguished brother’s 
works. (J. p.-B.) 

BBBANGER, PIERRE JEAN DE (1780-1857), French song¬ 
writer, was bom in Paris on the 19th of August 1780. The 
oristocmtic de was a piece of groundless vanity on the part 
of his father, who had assumed the name of B6mnger de Mersix. 
He was descended in truth from a country innkeeper on the one 
side, and, on the other, from a tailor in the me Montorgueil. 
Of education, in the narrower sense, he had but little. From 
the roof of his tot school he beheld the capture of the Bastille, 
and this stirri 4 f memory was alt that he acquired. Later on 
he passed some time in a school at P6ronne, founded by one 
Bellenglise on the principles of Rousseau, where the boys were 
formed into clubs and regiments, and taught to play solemnly 
at politics and war. Stranger was president of the club, made 
speeches before such memliers of Convention as passed through 
P6ronne, and drew up addresses to Tallien pr Robespierre at 
Paris. In the meanwhile he learned neither Greek nor Latin 
—not even French, it would appear; for it was after he left 
school, from the printer Laisney, that he acquired the elements 
of grammar. His tme education was of another sort. In his 
childhood, shy, sickly and skilful with his hands, as he sat at 
home alone to carve cherry stones, he was already forming for 
himself those habits of retirement and patient elaboration which 
influenced the whole tenor of bis life and the character of all that 
he wrote. At Pironne he learned of his good aunt to be a stout 
republican ; and from the doorstep of her inn, on quiet evenings, 
he would listen to the thunder of the guns before Valenciennes, 
and fortify himself in his passionate love of France and distaste 
for all things foreign. Although he could never read Horace 
save in a translation, he bad been educated on TRimaefue, Racine 
and the dramas of Voltaire, and taught, from a child, in the 
tradition of all that is highest and most correct in French. 

After serving his aunt for some time in the capacity of waiter, 
and passing some time also in the (pinting-office of one Laisney, 
he was taken to Paris by his father. Here he saw much low 
speculation, and many low royalist intrigues. In 1802, in 
consequence of a distressing qua^, he left his father and braui 
life for himself in the garret of his ever memorable song. For 
two years he did literary hackwork, when he could get it, and 
wrote pastorals, epics and all manner of ambitious failures. 
At the end of tot period (1804) he wrote to Lucien Bonaparte, 
enclosing some of tose attempts. He was then in bad healto^ 
and in the last state of miseiy. His watch was pledged. 
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wardrobe oonsisted of erne pair of boots, one greatcoat, one pak 
of trousers with a htde in dw knee, and “ three bad shirts which 
a friendly hand wearied itself in endeavouring to mend.’' The 
friendly hand was that of Judith FrAre, with whom he had been 
already mote or less acquainted since 1796, and who continued 
to be his faithful companion until her death, three months before 
his own, in 1857. She must not be confounded with the Lisette 
of the songs; the pieces addressed to her {La Bonne VieiUe, 
Mauiit printemps, &c.) arc in a very different vein. Lucien 
Bonaparte interested himself in the young poet, transferred to 
him his own pension of 1000 francs from the Institute, and set 
him to work on a Death o{ Nero, Five years later, through the 
same patronage, although indirectly, B6ranger became a dcrk 
in dre university at a safary of another thousand. 

Meanwhile he hod written many songs for convivial occasions, 
and “ to console himself under all misfortunes ”; some, according 
to M. Boiteau, had been already published by his father, but 
he set no great store on them himself; and it was only in 1812, 
while watting by the sick-bed of a friend, that it occurred to 
him to write down the best he could remember. Next year he 
was dscted to the Ccmeau, Modeme, and his reputation as a 
song-writer began to spread. Manuscript copies of Les Gueux, Le 
Senaieur, ^ove all, of Le Rot d’Yvetol, a satire i^ainst Napoleon, 
whom he was to magnify so much in the sequel, passed from 
hand to liand with acclamation. It was thus that all his best 
works went abroad ; one man sang them to another over all the 
land of France. He was tlie only poet of modem times who 
could altogether have dispensed with printing. 

His first collection esra.ped censure. “ We must pardon 
many things to the author of Le Rot d' Yvetot," said Louis XVllI. 
The second (1821) was more daring. The apathy of the Liberal 
camp, he says, had convinced him of the need for some bugle 
call of awakening. This publication lost him his situation in the 
university, and subjected him to a trial, a fine of 500 francs and 
on imprisonment of three months. Imprisonment was a smalt 
affair for B^rangcr. At Sainte P 61 agic he occupied a room (it 
had just been quitted by Paul Louis Courier), warm, well 
furnished, and preferable in every way to his oop poor lodging, 
where the water froze on winter nights. He adds, on the occasion 
of his second imprisonment, that he found a certain charm in 
this quiet, claustnd existence, with its regular hours and long 
evenings alone over the fire. This second imprisonment of nine 
months, together with a fine and expenses amounting to 1100 
francs, followed on the a{^aranoe of his fourth collection. 
The government proposed through Lafiitte that, if he would sub¬ 
mit to judgment without appearing or making dMences, he should 
only be condemned in the smallffirt penalty. But his public 
spirit made him refuse the proposal; and he would not even ask 
permission to pass his term of imprisonment in a Matson de sanle, 
although his health was more than usually feeble at the time. 
“ When you have taken your stand in a contest with govern¬ 
ment, it seems to me,” he wrote, “ ridiculous to complain of the 
blows it inflicts on you, and impolitic to furnish it with any 
occasion of generosity.” His first thought in La Force was to 
alleviate the condition of the oriier prisoners. 

In the revolution of July he took no inconsiderable part. 
Copies of his song, Le Vieux Draptau, were served out to the 
insurgent crowd. He had been for long the intimate friend and 
adviser of the leading men; and daring the decisive week his 
counsels went a good way towards shaping the ultimate result. 
“ As for the republic, that dream of mp whole life,” he wrote in 
tSjt, “ 1 did not wish it should be fiven to us a second time 
unripe.” Louis Philii^, blaring how much tlie song-writer 
had done towards his elevation, expressed a wish to see end speak 
with him; but B^ranger refused to present himself at court, 
and used his favour only to ask a place for a friend, and a pension 
for Kouget de I’lile, author of the famous MtrseiUedse, who was 
now old and poor, and whom he had been already succouring 
for five years. 

In 1848, in spite of every possible expression of his reluctance, 
he was elected to the Constituent Assembly, and that by so large 
a number of votes (104471) that he felt himself obliged to 


accept the seat Not loi^ sdtenrords, and with great difficulty 
he retained leave to resign. Ihis was tiie lost puUic event of 
BfrangeFs life. He continued to polish his songs in rerirenent 
visited by nearly all the ffinums men of France. He numbered’ 
among fads friends Chateaubriand, Thiers, Jacques Laffitte 
Michdet, Lamennais, Mignet Nothing could exceed the 
amiabUity of his private dharacter; so poor a man has rarely 
been so rich in good actions ; he was idways ready to receive 
help from his friends when he was in need, and always forward 
to help others. His correspondence is full of wisdom and kind¬ 
ness, with' a smack of Montaigne, and now and then a vein of 
pleasantry that will remind the English reader of Charles L^b. 
He occupied some of his leisure in preparing his own memoirs, 
and a certain treatise on Social and Political Mordity, intended 
for the people, a work he hod much at heart, but judged at last 
to he beyond his strath. He died on the x6th July 1857. 
It was feared that liis funerd would be the signal for some 
political disturbance; but the government took immediate 
measures, and aU went quietly. The streets of Paris were lined 
with soldiers and full of townsfolk, silent and uncovered. From 
time to time cries arose :—“ Honneur, honneur a Beranger t ” 

The songs of Beraitger would scarcely he called songs in 
England. They are eliJjoratc, written in a clear and sparkling 
style, full of wit and incision. It is not so much fur any lyrical 
flow as for the happy turn of the phrase that they claim superi¬ 
ority. Whether the subject be gay or serious, light or passionate, 
the medium remains untroubled. Tlic specif merits of the 
songs are merits to be looked for rather in English prose than 
in English verse. He worked deliberately, never wrote more 
than fifteen songs a year and often less, and was so fastidious 
that he has not preserved a quarter of what he finished. “ 1 
am a good little bit of a poet,” be says himself, “ clever in the 
craft, and a conscientious worker to whom old airs and a modest 
choice of subjects (le coin oil je mesuis coHfine)ha.vc brought some 
success.” Nevertheless, he makes a figure of importance in 
literary liistory. When be first began to cultivate the chanson, 
this minor form lay under some contempt, and was restricted 
to slight subjects and a humorous guise of treatment. Gradually 
he filled these little chiselled toys of verbal perfection with ever 
more and mure of sentiment. From a date comparatively early 
he hod determined to sing for the people. It was for this reason 
that he fled, as far as possible, the houses of his influential friends 
and came back gladly to the garret and the street comer. Tlius 
it was, also, that he come to acknowledge obligations to Emile 
liebraux, who had often stood between him and the masses as 
interpreter, and given him the key-note of the popular humour. 
Now, he had observed in the songs of sailors, and dl who labour, 
a prevailing tone of sadness; and so, as he grew more masterful 
in this sort of expression, he sought more and more after what 
is deep, serious and constant in the thoughts of common men. 
The evolution was slow ; and we can see in his own works ex¬ 
amples of every stage, from that of witty indifference in fifty 
pieces of the first collection, to that of grave and even tragic 
feeling in Ler Smaienirs du pmpk or Le Vieux Vagetbond. And 
this innovation involved another, which was as a sort of prelude 
to the great romantic movement. For the chanson, as he says 
himself, opened up to him a path in which bis genius could 
develop itself at ease; he escaped, by this literary postern, 
from strict academical requirements, and had at his disposal 
the whde dictionary, four-fifths of which, according to La Harpe, 
were forbidden to the use of more regular and pretentious poetry. 
If he still kept some of the old vocabulary, some of the old 
imagery, he was yet accustoming people to hear moving subjects 
treated in a manner more free and simple than heretofore; 
so that his was a sort of conservative reform, preceding the 
violent revolution of Victor Hugo and his army of uncompromis¬ 
ing romantics. He seems himself to have lid glimmerings of 
some such idea; but he withheld his full approval from the 
new irwvcjnent on two grounds:—^first, because the romantic 
school misused somewhat brutally the delicate organism of the 
Ftendi language; and second, M he wrote to Sainte-Beuve 
in 183a, beoiuse they adopted iie motto <rf “ Art for art,” and 
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Bet no object of public usefulness before them as they wrote. 
For himself (and this is the third point of importance) he had a 
strong sense of political responsibility. Public interest took 
a far higher place in his estimation than any private passion 
or favour. He had little toleration for those erotic poets who 
sing their own knres and not the common sorrows of mankind, 

" who forget,” to quote his own words, “ forget beside their 
mistress those who labour before the Lord.” Hence it is that 
so many of his pieces ate political, and so many, in the later 
times at least, inspired with a socidistic spirit of indignation 
and revolt. It is by this socialism that he becomes truly modem 
and touches hands with Bums. 

AurnoRiTtas.— Ma biofiraphie (his own memoirs) (1858); Vie 
de bitanget, by Paul Boiteau (1861); Correspomiance de liiraHger, 
edited by Paul Boiteau (4 vols., i8bo); Jiiranger el Lameanais, by 
Napoleon Peyrat (1^7); Qmranie-einq lettres de Bironger publiies 
par Madame 'ttruist Calet (almost worthless) (1857); Biranget, see 
amts, ses ennemis el us critiques, by A. Anioul<l‘(* vols., 1864): ]• 
unin. Biranger el son temps (2 vols.. iSfKi); also Sainto-Beuve’s 
’vrtraits contemporains, vol. 1 .; J. Garson, Birunger et la Ugende 
napoliimienne. (iSy^. A bibliography of B6ranger’s works was i 
piililished by Jules Hrivois in 1870. (R. L. S.) 

BERAR, known also a:-' the HYnERABAi) A.ssicnkd Distuicts, 
formerly a province administered on lichalf of the nitam of 
Hyderabad by the British government, but since the ist of 
October 190,? under the administration of the commissioner- 
general for the Central Provinces {q.v.). The origin of the name 
Berar is not known, but may perhaps be a corroption of Vidarbha, 
the name of a kingdom in the Deccan of which, in the period of 
the Muhabharata, Ilerar probably formed part. The history' 
of Berar belongs generally to that of the Deccan, the country' 
falling in turn under the sway of the various dynasties which 
successively ruled in southern India, the first authentic records 
showing it to have been part of the Andhra or Salavahana 
empire. On the final fall of the Chalukyas in the rath century, 
Berar came under the sway of the Yadavas of Deogiri, and 
remained in their possession till the Mussulman invasions at the 
end of the i.yth century. On the establishment of the Bahmani 
dynasty in the Deccan (1348) Berar was constituted one of the 
four provinces into which their kingdom was divided, being 
governed by great nobles, with a separate army. The perils 
of this system becoming apparent, the province was divided 
(1478 or 1479) into two separate governments, named after 
their capitals Gawil and Mahur. The Bahmani dynasty 
was, howev'er, already tottering to its fall; and in 1490 
Imad-ul-Mulk, governor of Oawil, who had formerly held all 
Berar, proclaimed his independence and proceeded to annex 
Mahur to his new kingdom. Imad-ul-Mulk was by birth a 
Kanarese Hindu, but had been captured as a boy in one of 
the expeditions against Vijayanagar and reared as a Mussulman. 
He died in 1504 and his direct descendants held the sultanate 
of Berar until 1561, when Burhan Imad Shah was deposed by 
his minister Tnfal Khan, who assumed the kingship. This 
gave a pretext for the intervention of Mtirtaza Nizam Shah of 
Ahmednagar, who in 1572 invaded Berar, imprisoned and jiut 
to death Tufal Khan, his son Shams-ul-Mulk, and the ex-king 
Burhaa, and annexed Berar to his own dominioas. In 1595 
Sultan Murad, son of the emperor Akbar, teieged Ahmednagar, 
and was bought off by the formal cession of Berar. " 

Murad, founding the city of Shahpnr, fixed his seat at Berar, 
and after his death in 1598, and the conquest of the Deccan by 
Akbar, the province was united with Ahmednagar and Khandesh 
under the emperor’s fifth son, Daniyal (d. 1603), as governor. 
After Akbar’s death (1605) Berar once more became independent 
under the Abyssinian MaMk Ambar (d. 1626), but in the first 
year of Shah Jahan’s reign it was again brought under the sway 
of the Mogul empire. Towards the dose of the ryth rentuiy 
the province began to be overrun by the Mahrattas, and in 1718 
the Delhi government formally recognized their right to levy 
Waofcmail lekautk) on the unhappy population. In 1724 the 
Nixam-ul-MuIk Asaf Jah established the independent line of 
the nizams of Hyderabad, and thenceforth the latter daimed 
to be dr jure sovere^ of Berar, with exception of certain 
districts (Mehkar, Umarkhed, &c.) ceded to the peshwa in 1760 
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and 1795. The daim waa contested by the Bhonda rajw, and 
for more than half a century the miserable countiy was gratmd 
between the upper and the ^her millstone. 

This condition of things was ended by Wellesley’s victories 
at Assaye and Aigaon (1^3), which forc^ the Bhonsla raja to 
cede his territories west of the Wardha, Gawilgaiii and Namola. 
By the partition trraty of Hyderabad (i8o4)these ceded territories 
in Berar were transferred to the nizam, together with aamc 
tracts about Sindkhed and |alna which had been held by Sndl^ 
By a treaty of 1822, which extinguished the MahrAtta right 
to levy diauth, the Wardha river was fixed as the eastern 
boundary of Berar, the Melghat and adjoining districts in the 
plains being assign^ to the nizam in exchange for the districts 
east of the Wardha held by the peshwa. 

Though Berar was no longer oppressed'by its Mahratta task¬ 
masters nor harried by Pindnri and Bhil raiders, it remained 
long a prey to the turbulent dements let loose by the sudden 
cessation of the wars. From time to time bands of soldiery, 
whom the government was powerless to control, scoured the 
country, and rebellion succeecled rebellion till 1859, when the last 
fight against open rebels took place at Chichamba near Risod. 
Meanwhile the misery of the country was increased by the 
reckless raising of loans liy the nizam’s government and the 
pledging of the revenues to a succession of great farmers-generd. 
At last the British government had to intervene efiectrvdy, 
and in 1853 a new treaty was signed with the nizam, und^ 
which the Hyderabad contingent was to be maintained by tlie 
British government, while for the pay of this force and in satis¬ 
faction of other claims, certain districts were “ assigned " to 
the East India Company. It was these “ Hyderabad Assigned 
! Districts ” whicli were popularly supposed to form the province 
of Berar, though thiT coincided in extent neither with the 
Berar of the nizams nor with the old Mi^ul province. In l86o, 
by a new treaty which modified in the nizam’s favour that of 
1853, it was agreed that Berar should be held in trust by the 
British government for the purposes specified in the treaty of 
>* 5 .V 

Under British control Berar rapidly recovered its prosperity. 
Thousands of cultivators who had emigrated across the Wardta 
to the peshwa’s dominions, in order to escape the ruinous fiscal 
system of the nizam’s government, now returned; the American 
Civil War gave an immense stimulus to tlie cotton trade; the 
laying of a line of railway across the province provided yet 
further employment, and the people rapidly became piosperous 
and contented. , 

See imperial Gatetteer of India (Oxford, 1908), and authorities 
there quoted. 

BERARD, JOSEPH FRfiDIteIC (1789-1828), French 
physician and philosopher, was born at Montpellier. Educat^ 
at the medical school of that town, he afterwards went to Paris, 
where he was employed in connexion with the Di^oemaife 
sciences nUdieales. He returned in i8t6,and published a woik. 
Doctrine midicale de I'icole de IdoMpdUer (1819), which is indis¬ 
pensable to a proper understanding of the principles of toe 
Vitalistic school. In 1823 he was cMled to a chair of medicine 
at Paris, which he held for three yearshe was then nominated 
professor of hygiene at Montpellier. Hjs health gave way under 
his labours, and be died in 1828. His most important bo^ ri bis 
Doctrines des rapports du physique et du moral (Paris, 1823). He 
held that consciousness or internal perception reveals to us the 
existence of an immaterial, thinking, feeling and wdling subject, 
the self or soul Alongside of this there is the vital force, the 
nutritive power, which uses the (physical frame as its organ. 
Ihe soul and the principle of life are in constant reciprocsl action, 
and the first owes to the second, not toe formation of its fatalities, 
but the conditions under which they are evolved. He showed 
himself unable to understand the points of view of those whtan 
he criticized, and yet his own theories, midway between vitaliim 
and animism, are entirely destitute originality. 

To the Esprit des doctrinss midieatse de MontpsUisr,- published 
postounwosly (Paris, 1830), the editor. H. P 4 >ut. prtoxed an occoiuit 
of his life and works; sec also Damiron, Ehil. sn Francs au XJX‘ 
tilde (Paris, 1834); C J. rissot, Anthropologie glnfride (1843). 
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BEBAT (Skv. Bydgorei; Turk. Arnaul-Beligradt), the 
capital of a sanjak in the vilayet of lannioa, southern Albania, 
Turkey; on the river Eigene, Eigeni or Osum, a left-hand 
tributary of the Semeni. Pop. (1900) about 15,000. Herat is 
a fortified town, situated in a fertile valley, which produces 
wine, olive-oil, fruit and grain. It is the see of an Orthodox 
metropolitan, and the inhabitants, of whom two-thirds are 
.Albanian and the remainder principally Greek, ere equally 
divided in religion between Christianity and Islam. 

BERAUN (Czech Beroun), a town of Bohemia, Austria, 
27 m. S.W. of Prague by rail. Pop. (1900) 9693, mostly Czech. 

It is situated at the co^uence of the Beraun with the Litawa 
river, and b the seat of important textile industry, sugar-refining, 
corn-milling and brewing. Lime-kilns and the manufacture of 
cement, and smelting and iron works are carried on in the 
environs. Beraun is a place of immemorial antiquity. It was 
originally called na Brodi (by the ford), and received the njune 
of Bern, Berun or Verona in the 13th century, when it obtained 
the privileges of a city from the emperor Charles IV., who was 
specially attached to the place, calling it “ Verona mea.” Upder 
hb patronage the town rapidly prospered. In 1421 Ziilca 
stormed the town, which later on was retaken and devastated 
by the troops of Duke Leopold, bishop of Passau. During the 
Thirty Years’ War it was sacked by the Imperialists, the 
Saxons and the Swedes in turn; and in the first Silesian war the 
same fate befell it at the hands of the French and Bavarians. 

BERBER, a town and mudiria (province) of the Anglo- 
Bgyptian Sudan. The town is on the right bank of the Nile, 
1140 ft. above sea-level, in 18'’ 1' N., 33° 59' E., and 214 m. by 
rail N.W. of Khartum. Pop. about fraoo. Berber derived its 
importance from being the starting-point of the caravan route, 
242 m. lung, across tlic Nubian desert to the Kcd Sea at Suakin, 
a distance covered in seven to twelve days. It was also one of 
the principal stopping-places between Cairo and Khartum. The 
caravan route to the Red Sea was suirerscded in 1906 by a railway, | 
which leaves the Wadi Halfa-Kliartum line at the mouth of the 
Atbara. Berber thus lost the Red Sea trade. It remains the 
centre and market-jdace for the produce of the Nile valley for a 
considerable distance. East of the town is an inunense plain, 
which, if irrigated, would yield abundant crops. 

Berber, or El Mekerif, is a town of considerable antiquity. 
Before its conquest by the Egyptians in 1820 its ruler owed 
allegiance to the kings of Sennar. It was captured by the 
Mahdists yn the 26th of May 1884, and was re-occupied by the 
Anglo-Egyptian army on the 6th of September 1897. It was 
the capital of the mudiria until 1905, in which year the head¬ 
quarters of the province were transferred to Ed Darner, a town 
near the confluence of the Nile and Atbara. At the northern 
end of the mudirb is Abu Hamed {q.v.), important as a railway 
junction for Dongola mudiria. Tlie best-known of the tribes 
inhabiting the province are the Hassania, Jaalin, Bbharin and 
Kimilab. Dunng the Mahdia most of these tribes suffered 
severely at the hands of the dervishes. In 1904 the total popula¬ 
tion of the province was estinaated at 83,000. It has since 
considerably increased. The riverain population is largely 
engaged in agriculture, the chief crops cultivated being durra, 
barley, wheat and cotton. 

BERBERA, chief town and principal port of the British 
Somaliland protectorate, North-East Africa, 155 m. S. of Aden, 
in 10“ 26' N., 45° 4' E. Berbera stands at the head of a deep 
inlet which forms the only completely sheltered haven on the 
south side of the Gulf of Aden. It is 'the residence of the com¬ 
missioner of the protectorate and the headquarters of the 
Somaliland battalion of the King’s African Rifles. The harbour 
is eleven to thirteen fathoms deep at the entrance (indicated by 
a lighthouse), decreasing to five fathoms near the shore. Ocean¬ 
going steamers find ample accommodation. There are two piers 
and numerous warehouses. The town is built in two divisions— 
the native town to the east, the new town, laid out by the 
Egyptians (i873-i8y7X to the west. The majority of the 
better-dass houses ore of rubble, one-storeyed and flat-roofed. 
The public buMngs indude the fort, ho^itsl and barracks. 


There are a Rmnon Cathdk mission-house and convent and a 
government school. The affairs of the town are administered by 
a municipality. The water-supply is brought to the town by an 
aqueduct from the hills some 8 m. distant. The bulk of the 
inhabitants are Somali, who have abandoned a nomadic life and 
adopted largely the ways of the Arab and Indian traders. The 
permanent population is under 10,000; but from October to 
April the population rises to 30,000 or more by the arrival of 
caravans from Ogaden and Dolbahanta. The traders bring 
with them tents on the backs of camels and these are pitched near 
the native town. Their merchemdise consists of sheep and goats, 
gum and resin, skins and ostrich feathers. The trade is almost 
entirely with Aden, of which Berbera may be considered a com¬ 
mercial dependency. The value of the goods brought in yearly 
by caravan exceeds on the average £100,000. The total trade 
of the port for the five years 1901-1902 to 1905-1906 averaged 
over £200,000 a year. The chief articles of import are cotton 
goods (European white loi^loth and American grey shirting), 
rice and jbwari, flour, dates, sugar and tobacco (the last from 
Rotterdam). Berbera is said to have been founded by the 
Ptolemies among the Barbari of the adjacent coast lands. It 
fell subsequently into the possession of Arabs and was included 
in the Mahommedan stale of Adel. At the time of the visit to 
the town of R. F. Burton and J. H. Speke (1854) it was governed 
by its own sheiks. In 1870 it was claimed by the khedive 
Ismail, but was not permanently occupied by Egypt until 1875. 
In 1884 it pa.ssed into the possession of Great Britain (see 
Somaliland, § 2, History). 

BERBERINE, CjjHjjNO^, an alkaloid occurring together with 
the alkaloids oxyacanthine CjgHj^Oj, berbamme CijHii,NO„, 
hydrastine CjiH„jNOg, and canadine Cj^HjiNO,,, in Berber is 
vulgaris ; it also occurs in other plants, Berberis arisiaia, B. 
aquifolium, Hydrastis canadensis, &c. It is a yellow, crystalline 
solid, insoluble in ether and chloroform, soluble in 4J parts of 
water at 21“, and moderately soluble in alcohol. It is a monacid 
base; the hydrochloride, Cj^Hi^NO.-HCl, is insoluble in cold 
alcohol, ether and chloroform,and soluble in 500 parts of water; 
the acid sulphate, C2jHj7N04-H5S04, dissolves in about 100 parts 
of water. Canadine is a tetrahydroberbcrinc. 

Its constitution was worked out by W. H. Perkin {J.C.S., 
1889, 55, p. 63; 1890, 57, p. 991). Ibis followed from 
a study of the decomposition products, there being obtained 
hemipinic acid (CH30)2C|,H2(C00H)jj, and a substance which 
proved to be w-amino-ethyl-piperonyl carboxylic acid, 
ClLOjj: CijHj-COOH-CH.-CHjNflj. His formula was modified 
by Gadamer (Abs. J.CS., 1902, i, p, 555), who made the free 
base an aldehyde, but the salts of an «o-quinolinium type. 
This formula, which necessitates the presence of two a.symmetric 
carbon atoms in an alkyl tetrahydroberberine, has been accepted 
by M. Freund and F. Majrer {Abs. /.C..S’., 1907, r, p. 632), who 
showed that two racemic propyl tetrahydroberberines are 
produced when propyl dihydroberberine is reduced. 

BERBERS, the name under which are included the various 
brandies of the indigenous “ Libyan ” race of North Africa. 
Since the dawn of history the Berbers have 
pied the tract between the Mediterranean and the"* 

Sahara from Egypt to the Atlantic. The origin of the name 
is doubtful, ^me believe it to be derived from the word 
fidppapoi (barbarians), employed first by the Greeks and later by 
the Romans. Others attribute the first use of the term to the 
Arab conquerors. However this may be, tribal titles, Barabara 
and Beraberaia, appear in Egyptian inscriptions of 1700 and 1300 
B.C., and the ^rbers were probably intimately related with the 
Egyptians in very early times. Thus the true ethnii^ name may 
have become confused with Barbari, the designation naturally 
used by classical conquerors. To the Egyptians they were 
known as “Lebu,” “Mashuasha,” “Taiwdiu,” "Tehennu” 
and " Ko^a ”; a long list of names is found in Herodotus, and 
the Romans called them Numidae, Goetuli and Mauri, terms 
which have been derived respectivdiy from the Greek vopdSts 
(nomads), the name Gaed’oul 4 of agieat Berber tribe, and the 
Hebrew makur (western). To speak of more modem times 
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there can be enumerated the Zouaoua and Jebalia (Tripofi and 
Tunisia); the Chauwia, Kabyles and Beni-Mzab (Alg^a); the 
Shiah (Chlouah), Amarigh and Berbers (Morocco); the Tuareg, 
Amoshagh, Soigu, &c. (Sahara). These tribes have many sub¬ 
tribes, each with a distinctive name. Among the Azgar, an 
important division of the Tuareg, one of the noble or free tribes, 
styled Aouraghen, is said to descend from a tribe named Avrigha. 
The Avrigha, or Afrigha, in ancient times occupied the coast 
lands new Carthage, and some scholars derive the word Africa 
from their name (see Africa, Roman). In regard to the ethnic 
relations of the Berbers there has been much dispute. The 
antiquity of their type is evidenced by the monuments of Egypt, 
where their ancestors are pictured with the same comparatively 
blond features which many of them still display. The aborigines 
of the Canary Islands, the Guanches, would seem almost certainly, 
from the remains of their language, to have been Berbers. But 
the problem of tlie actual origin of the Berber race has not yet 
been solved. Perhaps the most satisfactory theory is that of 
Sergi, who includes the Berbers in the “ Mediterranean Race.” 
General L. L. C. Faidherbe regards them as indigenous Libyans 
mingled with a fair-skinned people of European origin. Dr Frans 
Pruner-Bey, Henri Duveyricr and Prof. Flinders Petrie maintmn 
that they are closely rdated to the ancient Egyptians. Con¬ 
nexion has been traced between the early Libyan race and the 
Cro-Magnon and other early European races and, later, the 
Basque peoples, Iberians, Piets, Celts and Gauls. The mega- 
lithic monuments of Iberia and Ciltic Europe have their counter¬ 
parts in northern Africa, and it is suggested that these were all 
erected by the same race, by whatever name they be known, 
Berbers and Libyans in Africa, Iberians in Spain, Celts, Gauls 
and Piets in France and Britain. 

In spite of a history of foreign conquest—Phoenician, Greek, 
Roman, Vandal, Arab and French—the Berber physical type 
Cbmettr- Berber temperament and nationality have 

iMtIe*. persisted since the stone age. The numerous invasions 
have naturally introduced a certain amount of foreign 
blood among the tribes fringmg the Mediterranean, but those 
farther inland have preserved their racial purity to a surprising 
degree. Though considerable individual differences of type 
may be found in every village, the Berbers are distinctively a 
“ white ” race, and the majority would, if clad in European 
costume, pass unchallenged as Europeans. Dark hair and- 
brown or hazel eyes arc &e rule ; blue-eyed blonds are found, 
but their frequency has been considerably overstated. The in¬ 
vaders who have most affected the Berber race are the Arabs, 
but the two races, with a common religion, often a common 
government, with the same tribal ^groupings, have failed to 
amalgamate to any great extent. This fact has been emphasized 
by Dr R. G. Latham, who writes: “ All that is not Arabic in the 
kuigdom of Morocco, all that is not Arabic in the French pro¬ 
vinces of Algeria, and all that is not Arabic in Tunis, Tn^li 
and Fezzan, is Berber.” Tlie explanation lies in a profound 
distinction of character. The Arab is a herdsman and a nomad; 
the Berber is an agriculturist and a townsman. The Arab has 
built his social structure on the Koran, which inculcates absolut¬ 
ism, aristocracy, theocracy; the Berber, despite his nominal 
Mahommedanism, is a democrat, with his Jemda or. “ Witan- 
gemot ” and his Kanum or unwritten code, the Magna Carta 
of the individual’s liberty as opposed to the community’s good. 
The Kanum forbids no sort of exercise of individual will, so long 
as it is not inimical to the right or rights of other individuals. 
The Arabizing of the Berbers is indeed limited to little beyond 
the conversion of the latter to Islam. The Arab, transported 
to a soil which does not always suit hhn, so far from thriving, 
tends to disappear, whereas the Berber b^mes more and more 
aggressive, and yearly increases in numbers. At present he 
forms at least tiuee-fliths of the pc^lation in Algeria, and in 
Morocco the proportion is greater. The difference between the 
Berber and the Arab of the Barbary States is summed up by 
Dr RandaB-MacIver in the following words:—"The Berber gives 
the impesskm of being, as he is, the descendwt of men who have 
lived in sturdy independence, self-governing and self-reliant. 
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^e ^b is the degenerate offspring of a race which only from 
its history and past records can claim any title to respect. 
Cringing, venal, avaricious, dishonest, the Arab combines all 
the faidu of a vicious natnre with those which a degraded 
religion inculcates or encourages. The Berber, on the other 
hand, is straightforward, honest, by no means averse to 
mon^-making, but not unscrupulous in the methods whi<^ 
he employs to this end, intelligent in a d^ree to which the 
ordinary Arab never approaches, and trustworthy as no , Arab 
can be.” 

The Berber's village is his state, and the government is vested 
in an assembly, tlie Jemda, formed of all males old enough to 
observe the fast of Ramadan. By them are deter¬ 
mined all matters of peace or war, legislation, taxation JSi?** 
and justice. The executive officer is the Amin, a kind 
of mayor, elected from some influential family in which the 
dignity is often in practice hereditary. He owes his position 
to the good-will of his fellows, receives no remuneration, and 
resigns as soon as he loses the confidence of the people. By 
him are appointed certain Temman (sing. Tamm) who act as over¬ 
seers, though without executive powers, in the various quarters 
of the vijlage. The poorest Berber has as great a voice in affairs 
as the richest. The undue power of the Jemda is checked by 
vendetta and a sort of lynch law, and by the formation of parties 
(so/s), within or without the assembly, for trade, political and 
other purposes. The Berbers are a warlike people who have 
never been completely subjugated. Every boy as soon as he 
reaches sixteen is brought into the Jemda and given weapons 
which he carries till he is sixty. Though each village is absol¬ 
utely independent as far as its intern^ affairs are concerned, 
two or more are often connected by administrative ties to foim 
an Arsh or tribe. A numlier of these tribes form a ThakebUt 
or confederation, which is an extremely loose organization. An 
exception to this form of government is constituted by the 
Tuareg, whose organization, owing to their peculiar circum¬ 
stances of life, is monarchical. Wars are declared by special 
messengers ; the exchange of sticks or guns renders an armistice 
inviolable. In some tribes a tablet, on which is inscribed the 
name of every man fit to bear arms, is placed in the mosque. 
The Berbers, though Mahommedans, do not often observe the 
prescribed ablutions; they break their fast at Ramadan; and 
eat wild boar’s flesh and drink fig brandy. On the other hand, 
saints, both male and female, are paid more reverence by Berbers 
than by Arabs. Around their tombs their descendants setffe, 
and thus sacred villages, often of considerable size, spring up. 
Almost every vill^e, too, has its saint or prophet, and disputes 
1 as to their relative sanctity and powers cause fierce feuds. 
The hereditary caste known os Marabouts are frequently in open 
opposition to the absolute authority of the Jemda. They are 
possessed of certain privileges, such as exemption from the 
chief taxes and the duty of braring arms. They, however, often 
take a foremost part in tribal administration, and are frequently 
called upon to perform the office of arbitrators in questions of 
disputed policy, &c. In the Jemda, too, the Marabout at times 
takes the place of honour and keeps order. The Berbers, if 
irreligioos, are very_ supe^tious, never leaving their homes 
without exorcizing evil spirits, and have a good and evil inter¬ 
pretation for every day of the week. Many Berbers still retain 
certain Christian and Jewish us^es, relics of the pre-Islainitic 
days in North Africa, but of their primitive religion there is no 
trace. They are seldom good scholars, but thcoe under French 
rule take all the advantajgc they can of the schools instituted 
by the government. Their socigl tendencies are dktinctly 
communistic; property is often owned by the family in common, 
and B man can call upon the services of his fellow vill^^ers for 
certain purposes, as the building of a house. Provision tor the 
poor is often nuuie by the community. 

The dress of the Berbers was formerly made of home-woven 
cloth, and the manufacture of woollen stuffs has always been 
one of the chirf occupations of tlwir women. The men . 
wear a tunic reachingto the knees, the wwnen a longer 
gannent. For work the men use a leather apron, and in the cold 
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wuon «ad m traveliing a burnous, usually a iamily hdrloom, old 
and ragged; the women, in winter, throw a coloured doth over 
their shoulders. The men’s hair is cut short but their beards 
are allowed to grow. In some districts there are peculiar cos' 
toms, sudi as the wearing of small silver nose-rings, seen in 
Ebjoira. The Berbers’ weapons are those of the Arab: the 
loca; straight sword, the slightly curved and highly ornamented 
dagger, and the long gun. Berbers are not great town-builders. 
Their villages, however, are often of substantial appearance: 
with houses of untrimmed stones, occasionally with two storeys, 
built on hills, and invariably defended by a bank, a stone wall 
or a hedge. Sometimes their homes are mere huts of turf, or of 
clay tiles, with mortar made from lime and day or cow-dung. 
The sloping roof is covered with reeds, straw or stones. 'The 
living room is on the right, the cattle-stall on the left. The 
dwelling is surrounded by a garden or small field of grain. The 
second storey is not added till a son marries. In the villages of 
the western Atlas the greater part of tlie upper storey consists 
of a .sort of rough verandah. In this mountain district the natives 
spend the winter in vaults beneath the hoases, and, for the sake 
of warmth, the tenements are built very dose. Agriculture, 
which is carried on even in the mountain districts by means of 
laborkiusly constructed terraces, is antiquated in its methods. 
The plough, often replaced on tlte steeper slopes by the hoe, 
is similar to that depicted in ancient Egyptian drawings, and 
hand irrigation is usual. A sickle, toothed like a saw, is used 
for reaping. Corn is trodden by oxen, and kept in osier baskets 
narrowing to the top, or clay granaries. The staple crop is 
barley, but wlteat, lentils, vetches, flax and gourds are also 
cultivated. Tobacco, maize and potatoes have been introduced : 
and the aloe and prickly pear, called in Morocco the Christian 
ftg, are also found. The Kal^les understand grafting, have 
fine orchards and grow vines. The Beni-Abbas tribe in the 
Algt^rian Atlas is fanjed for its walnuts, and many tribes keep 
bc^, chiefly lot the commercial value of tlie wax. The Berber 
diet largely consists of cuciunhers, gourds, water-melons and 
onions, and a small artichoke {Cynara humilis) which grosvs 
wild. At the beginning and end of their meal they di^ a 
strongly sweetened liquid made from green tea and mint. Tea- 
drinking probably be^me a habit in Morocco about the begin¬ 
ning of the 19th century ; coSee came by way of Algiers. At 
feasts the food is served on large earthenware dishes with high 
basket-work covers, like bee-skeps but twice as high. 

The Berbers have many industries. They mine and work 
iron, lead and coppr. They have olive presses and flour mills, 
and their own millstone quarries, even travelling into 
^ Arab dkitricts to buikl mills for the Arabs. They 

make lime, tiles, woodwork for the houses, domestic 
utensils and agriculturBl imi^ments. They weave and dye 
several kinds of cloth, tan and dress leather and manufacture 
oil and soap. Without the assmtance of the wheel the women 
produce a variety of pottery utensils, often of very graceful 
design, and decorated with patterns in red and black. Whole 
tribes, such as the Beni-SUman, are occupied in the iron trade ; 
the Beni-Abbas made firearms before the FVench conquest, and 
even cannon are said to have been made by boring. Before it 
was proscribed by the French, the manufacture ^ gunpowder 
was general. The native jewellers make excellent ornaments 
in silver, coral and enamel. In some places wood-carving has 
been brought to cunsideiabie perfection; and native artists 
know how to engrave on metal both b)' eti^ing and the burin, 
in its coUective industry the Berber i*ee is far superior to the 
Arab. The Berbers are keeng^ders too, and, after the harvest, 
hawk small goods, traveUing great distances. 

A Berber woman has in many ways a better position than her 
Arab aster. True, her bkth is regarded as an event of no 
moment, while that of a boy is cdkbrated by great 
rejoicings, and his mother acquires the right to wear 
on her forehead the fs^sinr, a mark whi^ only the women who 
have borne an heir can assume. Her husband buys and can 
dismiss her at will. She has most of the hard work to do, and 
is little better than a servant. When she is old and past work, 


eqsedoily if she has not been the mother of a male dald, 
she is often abandoned. But she has a vmce in public aSaits; 
she has laws to protect her, manages the housdooid and goes 
unveiled; she has a right to the money she earns.; she can 
inherit under wills, and bequeath property, though to avoid 
the alienation of red proprty, succession to it is denied h». 
But most characteristic of her social position is the Berber 
woman’s right to enter into a sacred bond or agreement, repre¬ 
sented by the giving of the anaya. This is some symbolic object, 
stick or what not, which passes between the parties to a contract, 
the obligations under which, if not fulfilled the contracting 
parties diirh^ their lives, become hereditary. Female saints, 
too, ore held in hi^ honour; and the Berber pays his wife the 
compliment of monogamy. The Kabyle women have stood side 
by side with their husbands in battle. Among many Berber 
tribes the law of inheritance is such that the el^st daughter's 
son succeeds. South of Morocco proper, Gerhard Rohifs, who 
travelled extensively in the region {c. 1861-1867), states that 
a Berber rdigious corporation, the Semia Kartas, was ruled over 
by a woman, the chief’s wife. The Berbers con.sult tlieir wemen 
in many matters, and only one woman is really held in low 
esteem. She, curiously, is the kuala or “ go-between,” even 
though her services are only employed in the respectable task 
of arranging marriages. Berber women arc intelligent and 
hard-working, and, when young, very pretty and graceful. 
The Berbers, imlike the Arabs, do not admire fat women. 
Among the Kabyles the adulteress is put to death, as are those 
women who have illegitimate chiklren, the latter suffering with 
thehr nmthers. 

Though Arabic has to a considerable extent disfflaced the 
Berber language, the latter is still spoken by millions of peof^e 
from Egypt to the Atlantic and from the Mediterranean , ^ 
to the Sudan. It is spoken nowhere else, though, as ^ a" **• 
has been said, place-names in the Canary Islands and other 
remains of the aboriginal language there prove it to have been 
the native tongue. Although the Berber tongue shows a certain 
affinity with Semitic in the construction both of its words and 
sentences Berber is quite distinct from the Semitic languages; 
and a remarkable tect is that in spite of the enormous .space 
over which the dialects arc spread and the thousands of years 
that some of the Berber peoples have been isolated from the rest, 
these dialects show but slight differences from the long-extinct 
Ilaraitic speech from which all are derived. Whatever these 
dialects lie called, the Kahyle, the Shilha, the Zenatia, the Tuareg 
or Tamasbek, the Berber language is still essentially one, and 
the similarity between the forms current in Morocco, Algeria, 
the Sahara and the far-distant oasis of Siwa is much more marked 
than between the Noise and English in the sub-Aryan Teutonic 
group. The Berbers have, moreover, a writing of their own, 
peculiar and little used or known, the antiquity of which is 
proved by monuments and inscriptions ranging over the whole 
of North Africa. 

The various spoken dialects, though apparently very unlike 
each other, are not more dissimilar than are Portuguese, Spanish, 
French and Italian, and tlieir differences are doubtless attribut¬ 
able to the lack of a literary standard. Even where different 
words are used, there is evidence of a common stem from which 
the various branches have sprung. The great difficulty of 
satisfactory comparison arises from the fact that few of the 
Berber dialects possess any writings. The Taumkkid (The Unity 
of God), said to have been written in Moroccan Berber and b^ 
lieved to be the oldest African work in existence, except Egyptian 
and Ethiopic, was the woik of the Muwahhadi leader, Ihn 
Turaart the Mahdi, at a time when the officials of the Kairawan 
mosque were dismissed because they could not speak Berber. 
Most of rite writings found, however, have been in the form of 
inscriptions, chiefly on ornaments. A collection of the varions 
signs of the alphabet has shown thirty-two letters, four more 
than Arabic. De Shine, in his notes on the tober historian 
Ibn Kbaldiln, shows the fallowing pemts of similarity to the 
Semitic clanits tri-literal roots,'th* inflections the verb, 
the fonnatkm of derived verbs, the genders of the second and 
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third persons, the pronominal affixes, the aoristic styk of tense, 
the whole and broken plurals and the omstnirtion oltbe phrase. 
Amonf; the peculiar graimnatical features of Berber may be 
mentioned two numbers (no dual), two genders and six ca*s, 
and verbs with one, two, three and lour radicals, and imperative 
and aorist tense only. As might be expected the Berber toi^e 
is most ccanmon in Morocco and the western Sahara—the regions 
where Arab dominion was least exerdsed. When Arabic is 
mentioned as the language of Morocco it is seldom realized how 
small a proportion of its inhabitants use it as their mother tongue. 
Berber is lie real language of Morocco, Arabic that of its creed 
and government. 
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BERCEUSE (Fr. for a ‘‘ lullaljy,” from berceau, a cradle), a 
cradle-song, the German Wtegevlied, a musical composition with 
a quiet rocking accompaniment. 

BBRCHEM (or Berchem), NICOLAAS (1620-1683), Dutch 
painter, was bom at Haarlem. He received instruction from 
his father (Pieter Claasz van Haarlem) and from the painters 
Van Goyen, Jan Wils and Wceni.x. It i.t not known why he 
eg ned himself Berchem (or Berighem, and other variants). 
His pictures, of which he produced an immense number, 
were in great demand, as were also his etchings and drawings. 
His landscapes arc highly esteemed ; and many of them 
have been finely engraved by John Visscher. His finest 
pictures arc at the Amsterdam Museum and at the Hermitage, 
St Petersburg. 

BERCHTA (English Bertha), a fairy in South (.erman mj-tho- 
logy. She was at first a benevolent spirit, the counterpart 
of Hulda in North German myth. Utcr her character changed 
and she came to be regarded as a witch. In Pagan timus Berehta 
had the rank of a minor deity. . . 

URCHTESQADEN, a town of Germany, beautifully situated 
on the south-eastern confines of the kingdom of Bavaria, 1700 ft 
above the sea on the southern ^divity of the Untersberg, 6 m. 
S.S.E. from Rcichenhall by rail. Pop. (1900) 10,046. It is 
wlebrated for its cKtensive mines of rodc-salt, whidi were 
worked as cariy as 1174. The town contains three old djurches, 
of which the early Gothic abbey church with its Romanesque 
doister is most notable, and some good houses. Apart from the 
salt-mines, its industries indude toys and other smwl arUcles 
of wood, horn and ivory, for which the place has tong b«n 
famous. The district of Berchtesgaden was formerly an mde- 
pendent spiritual prinripalitj-, founded in 1100 and seratoraed 
in tSoj. The'abbey is now a royal epUe, and in the n^Wwup- 
hood a hunting-tod^e was built by King Mwtimihan II. m 185s. 
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BSBOK. a bathing nsort of northera Iranoe, in t&e’ttfMTt- 
ment of Pas-de-Calais, 25 m. & of Boulogne by rail. P ap. (i ^tA) 
7638. It comprises two parts—Berck-Vffie, if m. from the 
shore, and Berdt-Plage, the latter with a fine omdy b«th. 
There are two children’s hospitals, the climate proving pecaiiarly 
beneficial in the treatment of scrofulous afiections. About 
150 boats are employed in the fisheries, and herrings fi^ the 
staple of an active trade. Boat-building and fish^ring are 
carried on. 

BERDICHEV. a town of W. Russia, in the government of 
Kiev, 116 m. S.W. of Kiev bv rail and not far frwn the borders 
of Vdhynia. The cathedral of the Assumption, finished in 
1832, is the principal place of worship. The fortified Carmelite 
monastery, founded in 1627, was captured and plundered by 
Chmielnicki, chief of the /jiporogian Cossacks, in 1647, and 
disestablislied in 1864. An extensive trade is carried on in 
peltry, silk goods, inm and wooden wares, salt fish, gram, cattle 
and horses. Four fairs are held yearly, the most important 
being on the 12tti of J one and the 15 th of August The numerous 
minor industries include tlie manufacture of toliacco, soap, 
candies, oil, bricks and leather. Pop. (1867) .^2.563: (1897) 
^3,728, Jews forming about 80 %. In the treaty of demarcation 
iietween the Lithuanians and the Poles in 1546 Berdichev was 
assigned to the former. In 1768 Palsaki, leader of the con¬ 
federacy of Bar, fled, after the capture of that city, to Berdichev, 
and there maintained himself during a siege of twenty-five days. 
The town belongs to tlic Radziwill family. 

BERDYANSK, a seaport town of Russia, in the government 
of Taurida, on the north coast of the Sea of Azov, in 46' 4 S' 

N. laL and 36° 40' E. tong. The principal industries are m 
bricks and tales, tallow and macaroni. ’ITw roads are protected 
from every wind except the south, which occasions a heavy 
surf; but against this a mole was constructed in 1863. ITie 
chief articles of export are cereals, flour, wool, hemp, skins 
and fish; and the imports include hardwares, fruits, oil and 
petroleum. In the immediate neighbourhood are salt-lagoons. 
Pop. (1867) 12,223 ; (1900) 29,168. 

BEREA, a town of Madison county. Kentucky, U.S.A., 131 m. 
bv rail S. of Cincinnati. Pop. (1900) Bwea is served by 
the I.ouisville & Nashville railway. It is pleasantly situated 
on the border Iietween the Blue Grass and the Mountain regions. 
The town is widely known as the seat of Berea College, which 
has done an important work among the mountoineers of 
Kentucky and of Tennessee. The college has about 70 acres 
of ground (and about 4000 acres of mounpun land for forestry 
study), with a large recitation hall, a lilwary, a diapel (seating 
1400 persons), a science hall, an industrial Ml, a brick-making 
plant, a woodwork building, a printing building, a tabernacle 
for commencement exercises and other buildings. In 1908 
Berea had 65 instructors and 1150 students ; and it paid the 
tuition of 141 negro students in Fisk University (Nashville, 
Tennessee) and in other institutions. The s^ool out of which 
Berea College has developed was founded in the anti-shweiy 
interests in 1853. An attempt was made to procure for it a 
college charter in 1859, but the slavery interests caused it to be 
closed before the endnf that year and it was not reopened untfl 
1865, the charter having then been obtained, at Berea College. 
Negroes as well as whites were admitted until 1904, when educa¬ 
tion of the two races at the same institution was prohibited by 
an act of the state legislature (upheld by the U.S. Supreme 
Court in 1908). This act did not, however, iwohibit an in¬ 
stitution from maintaining separate schools for the two races, 
provided these schools were at lea* 25 m. apart, and a separate 
school for the negroes was at once projected fey Berea. 

BEREKHIAH NAQDAN, Jewish fabulist, author of a colteclion 
of Fax Fables, written in Hebrew. As hit title implies (Naqdan 
» punctuator of the Biblical text), Itorekhiah was olio a gram¬ 
marian. He further wrote an ethical treatise and was the 
author of various translations. His date is disputed. Most 
authorities place him in the istii century, but J. Jacobs has 
identified hm with Benedktus to Puncteur, an Engush Jew of 
the tstii century. 
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MOlHIIOAliroi [Besengas] (d. 1088), medieval theologian, 
<ms txnrn at Tours early in the 11^ century; he was educated in 
the famous school of Fulbert of Chartres, but even in early life 
Mems to have exhibited great independence of judgment. 
Appointed superintendent of the cathedral school of his native 
city, he taught with such success as to attract pupils from all 
parts of France, and powerfully contributed to diffu.se an interest 
in the study of logic and metaphysics, and to introduce that 
dialectic development of theology which is designated the 
scholastic. The earliest of his writings of which we have any 
record is an Exhorlatory Discourse to the hermits of his district, 
written at their own request and for their spiritual edification. 
It shows a clear discernment of the dangers of the ascetic life, 
and a deep insight into the significance of the Augustinian 
doctrine of grace. Sometime before 1040 Berengar was made 
archdeacon of Angers. It was shortly after this that rumours 
began to spread of hb holding heretical views regarding the 
sacrament of the eucharist. He had submitted the doctrine of 
transubstantiation (already generally received both by priests 
and people, although in the west it had been first unequivocally 
taught and reduced to a regular theory by Paschasius Radbcrt 
in 831) to an independent examination, and had come co the 
conclusion that it was contrary to reason, unwarranted by 
Scripture, and inconsistent with the teaching of men like 
Ambrose, Jerome and Augustine. He did not conceal this 
conviction from his scholars and friends, and through them the 
report spread widely that he denied the common doctrine 
resjjecting the eucharist. His early friend and school companion, 
Adelmann, archdeacon of Liege, wrote, to him letters of expostu¬ 
lation on the subject of thb report in 1046 and 1048; and a 
bishop, Hugo of liingres, wrote (about 1049) a refutation of the 
views which he had himself heard Berengar express in conversa¬ 
tion. Berengar's belief was not shaken by their arguments and 
exhortations, and liearing that Lanfranc, the most celebrated 
theologian of that age, strongly approved the doctrine of 
Paschasius and condemned that of “ Scotus ” (really Ratramnus), 
he wrote to him a letter expressing his surprise and urging him 
to reconsider the question. The letter, arriving at Bee when 
Lanfranc was absent at Rome (1030), was sent after him, but was 
opened before it reached him, and lanfranc, fearing the scandal, 
brought it under the notice of Pope Leo IX. Because of it 
Berengar was condemned as a heretic without being heard, by 
a synod at Rome and another at Vcrcelli, both held in 1050. 
His. enemies in France cast him into prbon; but the bbhop of 
Angers and other powerful friends, of whom he had a considerable 
number, had sufficient influence to procure his release. At the 
council of Tours (1054) he found a protector in the papal legate, 
the famous Hildebrand, who, satbfied himself with the fact that 
Berengar did notdenythereal presence of Christ in thesacramental 
elements, succeeded in persuading the assembly to be content 
with a general confession from that the bread and wine, 
after consecration, were the body and blood of the Lord, without 
requiring him to define how. Trusting in Hildebrand’s support, 
and in the justice of his own'eause, he presented himself at the 
synod of Rome in 1059, but found himself surrounded by zealots, 
who forced him by the fear of death to signify his acceptance of 
the doctrine “ that the bread and wine, after consecration, are 
not merely a sacrament, but the true body and the true Wood 
of Christ, and that this My is touched and broken by the hands 
of the priests, and ground 1:^ the teeth of the faithful, not merely 
in a sacramental but in a teal manner.’’ He had no sooner done 
so than he bitterly repented his weafatiess ; and acting, as he 
hinounlf says, on the principle#hat “ to take an oath which never 
ought to teve been token is to estrange one's self from God, but 
to retract what one has wrongfully sworn to, it to return ba^ to 
God,” when he got safe again into France he attacked the 
transubstantiation theory more vehemratiy than ever. He 
continued for about sixteen years to disseminate his views by 
writing and teaching, without being directly interfered with by 
either his civil or eulesiastical superiors, gmtly to &e tcand^ 
of the multitude and of the zealots, in whose eyes Berengar was 
“ iUe apostolus Satonae,” and the academy of Touts the “ Jtebylon 


nostri temporis.” An attempt was made at the council of 
Poitiers in X076 to allay the agitation caused by the controversy, 
but it failed, and Berengar narrowly escaped ^ath in a tumult. 
Hildebrand, now pope as Gregory VII., next summoned him to 
Rome, and, in a synod held there in 1078, tried once more to 
obtain a declaration of his orthodoxy by means of a confession 
of faith drawn up in general terms; but even this strong-minded 
and strong-wilW pontiff was at length forced to yield to the 
demands of the multitude and its leaders ; and in another synod 
at Rome (1079). finding that he was only endangering his own 
position and reputation, he turned unexpectedly upon Berengar 
and commanded him to confess that he had erred in not teaching 
a cliange as to substantial reality of the sacramental bread and 
wine into the body and blood of Christ. “ Then,” says Berengar, 
“ confounded by the sudden madness of the pope, and because 
Ciod in punishment for my sins did not give me a steadfast 
heart, I threw myself on the ground, and confessed with impious 
voice that I had erred, fearing the pope would instantly pro¬ 
nounce against me the sentence of condemnation, and, os a 
necessary consequence, that the populace would hurry me to 
the worst of deaths.” He was kindly dismissed by the pope not 
long after, with a letter recommending him to the protection of 
the bishops of Tours and Angers, and another pronouncing 
anathema on all who should do him any injury or call him a 
heretic. He returned home overwhelmed witli shame and bowed 
down with sorrow for having a second time been guilty of a 
great impiety. He immediately recalled his forced confession, 
and besought all Christian men ” to pray for him, so that his 
tears might secure the pity of the Almighty.” He now saw, 
however, that the spirit of the age was against him, and hope¬ 
lessly given over to the belief of what he had combated as a 
delusion. He withdrew, therefore, into solitude, and passed the 
rest of his life in retirement and prayer on the island of St Come 
near Tours. He died there in 1088. 

Berengar left behind him a considerable number of followers. 
All those who in the middle ages denied the substantial presence 
of the body and blood of Christ in the eucharist were conunonly 
designated Berengarians. They differed, of course, in many 
respects, even in regard to the nature of the supper. Berengar’s 
own views on the subject may be thus summed up:—i. That 
bread and wine should become flesh and blood wid yet not lose 
the properties of bread and wine was, he held, contradictory to 
reason, and therefore irreconcilable with the truthfulness of God. 
2. He admitted a change (conversio) of the bread and wine into 
the body of Christ, in the sense that to those who receive them 
they are tran-sformed by grace into higher powers and influences 
—into the true, the intellectual or spiritual body of Christ. The 
unbelieving receive the external sign or sacramentum ; but the 
believing receive in addition, although invisibly, the reality re¬ 
presented by the sign, the res sacramenti. 3. He rejected the 
notion that the sacrament of the altar was a constantly renewed 
sacrifice, and held it to be merely a commemoration of the one 
sacrifice of Christ. 4. He dwelt strongly on the importance of 
men looking away from the externals of the .sacrament to the 
spirit of love and piety. The transubstantiation doctrine seemed 
to him full of evil, from its tendency to lead men to overvalue 
what was sensuous and transitory. $. He rejected with in¬ 
dignation the miraculous stories told to confirm the doctrine of 
transubstantiation. 6. Reason and Scripture seemed to him 
the only grounds on which a true doctrine of tire Lord’s supper 
could be rested. He attached little importance to mere ecclesi¬ 
astical tradition or authority, and none to the voice of majorities, 
even when sanctioned by the decree of a pope. In this, as in 
other respects, he was a precursor of Protestantism. 

The opinions of Berengar are to be ascertained from the works 
written m refutation of them by Adelmann, Lanfranc, Guitmund, 
&c.; from the fragments of the De sacr. coena adv. Lanfr. liber, edited 
by St&udlin (1810-1829); and from the Liber posterior, edited by 
A. F. and F. T. Vischer (1834). See the coilection at texts by 
Sudendorf (1850); the Church Histories of Gieseier, ii. 396-411 
(Eng. trans.). and Neander. vi. 221-160 (Eng. trans.): A. Hamack’s 
History of Dogma-; Haurtou'* tiMrs to far pkilosophie scotastigue, i. 
223-238; Hermann Keuter. Gesehithte ier religiettn AufhlOruug dee 
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MittelalUrs, vol. i. (Beiiin, 1875); L. Schwabe, Stuiun tur Ggschicktt 
its Zweitm Abtndmaklslreils (1887); and W. Broecking, " Bruno 
von Angers uud Berengar yon Tours," in Veutsche ZeitschrifI /dr 
Cesckicktswissenschatt (vol. xii., 1895). 

BiRENQER, ALPHONSE MARIE HAROELUN THOMAS 

(1785-1866), known as B6renger de la Dr6mc, French lawyer 
and politician, son of a. deputy of the third estate of Dauptun6 
to the (Constituent Assembly, was bom at Valence on the 31st of 
May 1785. He entered the magistracy and became pracureur 
general at Grenoble, but resigned this office on the restoration 
of the Bourbons. He now devoted himself mainly to the study 
of criminal law, and in 1818 published La Justice eriminette en 
France, in which with great courage he attacked the special 
tribunals, provosts’ courts or military commissions which were 
the main instruments of the Reaction, and advocated a return 
to the old common law and trial by jury. The book had a 
considerable effect in discrediting the reactionary policy of the 
government; but it was not until 1828, when B6rengcr was 
elected to the chamber, that he had an opportunity of exorcising 
a personal influence on affairs as a member of the group known | 
as tlial of constitutional opposition. His courage, us well as his 
moderation, was again displayed during the revolution of 1830, 
when, as president of the parliamentary commission for the trial 
of the ministers of Charles X., he braved the fury of the mob and 
secured a sentence of imprisonment in place of the death penalty 
for which they clamoured. 

His position in the chamber was now one of much influence, 
and he had a large share in the modelling of the new constitution, 
though his effort to secure a hereditary peen^e fuilefl. Above 
il he was instrumenUl in framing the new criminal code, based 
on more humanitarian principles, which was issued in 1835. 
It was due to him that, in 1832, the right, so important in actual 
French practice, was given to juries to find “ extenuating 
circumstances ” in cases when guilt involved the death penalty. 
In 1831 he liad been made a member of the court of appeal {cour 
de cassation), and the same year was nominated a member of the 
academy of moral and political sciences. He was raised to the 
peerage in 1839. This dignity he lost owing to the revolution of 
1848; and as a politician his career now ended. As a judge, 
however, his activity continued. He was president of the high 
courts of Bourges and Versailles in 1849. Having been appointed 
president of one of the cliambcrs of the court of cassation, he 
devoted himself entirely to judicial work until his retirement, 
under the age limit, on the 31st of May x86o. He now withdrew 
to his native town, and occupied himself with his favourite work 
of reform of criminal law. In 1833 he had sliared in the founda¬ 
tion of a society for the reclamation of young criminals, in which 
he continued to be actively interested to the end. In 1851 and 
1852, on the commission of the academy of moral sciences, he 
had travelled in France and England for the purpose of examining 
and comparing the penal systems in the two countries. The 
result was pumished in 1855 under the title Im. Ripression pinole, 
comparaison du systeme penitentiaire en France et en Angleterre, 
He died on the 15th of May 1866. 

His son, RENi B^renger (1830- ), continued the work of 

his father, and at the outbreak of the revolution of 1870 was 
caiocat general of Lyons. He served as a volunteer in the Franco- 
German War, being wounded at Nuits on the 28th of December. 
Returned to the National Assembly by the department of Drome, 
he was for a few days in 1873 'minister of public works under 
Thiers. He then entered the senate, of which he was vice- 
president from 1894 to 1897. He founded in 1871 a society for 
the reclamation of tUschaiged prisoners, and presided over 
various bodies formed to secure improvement of the public 
morals. He succeeded Charles Lucas in 1890 at the Academy 
of Moral and Political Science. 

BSRBRICE, or Behnice, the Macedonian forms of the Greek 
Pherenice, the name of (A) five Egyptian and (B) two Jewish 
princesses, 

(A) 1. Bkwwjce, daughter of Lagus, wife of an obscure 
Macedonian soldier and subsequently of Ptolemy ^ter, with 
whose bride Eurydice she came to Egypt ^ a lady-in-waitmg. 
Her son, Ptolemy Phfladelphus, was recognized as heir over the 


heads of Eurydice’s children. So great was her ability her 
influence that I^hus of Epirus gave the name Berenicis to a 
new city. Her son Philadelphus decreed divine honours to her 
on her death. (See Theocritus, Idylls xv. and xvii.) 

a. Berenice, daughter of Ptolemy Philadelphus, wUe of 
Antiochus Theos of Syria, who, according to agreement with 
Ptolemy (249), had divorced his wife Laodice and transferred 
the succession to Berenice’s children. On Ptolemy’s death, 
Antiochus repudiated Berenice and took back Laodite^ who, 
however, at once poisoned him and murdered Betenice and 
her son. The prophecy in Daniel xi. 6 seq. refers to these 
events. 

3. Berenice, the daughter of Magas, king of Cyrene, and 
the wife of Ptolemy HI. Euer^etes. During her hushwd’t 
absence on an expedition to Syria, she' dedicated her hair to 
Venus for his safe return, and placed it in the temjfle of the 
goddess at Zephyrium. The hair having by some unknown 
means disappeared, Conon of Samos, the mathematician and 

j astronomer, explained the phenomenon in courtly phrase, by 
saying that it had been carried to the heavens and placed among 
the stars. The name Coma Berenices, applied to a constellation, 
commemorates this incident. (Mimachus celebrated the 
transformation in a poem, of which only a few lines remain, 
but there is a fine translation of it by Citullus. Soon afto her 
husband’s death (221 b.c.) she was murdered at the instigation 
of her son Ptolemy IV., with whom she was proliably associated 
in the government. 

4. Berenice, also called Cceopatra, daughter of Ptolemy X,, 
married as her second husliand Alexander II., grandson of 
Ptolemy VII. He murdered l»r three weeks afterwards. 

5. Berenice, daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, eldest sister of 
the great Cleopatra. The Alexandrines placed her on the throne 
in succession to her father (58 n.c.). She married Seleuros 
Cybiosactes, but soon caused him to be slain, and marri^ 
Ajchelaus, who had been made king of Comana in Pontus (or in 
Cappadocia) by Pompey. .Auletes was restored and put tjoth 
Berenice and Archelaus to death in 55 b.c. 

(B) I. Berenice, daughter of Salome, sister of Herod I., and 
wife of her cousin Aristobulus, who was assassinated in 6 b.c. 
Their relations had been unhappy and she was accused of com¬ 
plicity in his murder. By Aristobulus she was the mother of 
Herod Agrippa I. Her second husband, Theudion, uncle on the 
mother’s side of Antipatcr, son of Herod L. havi^ been put to 
death for conspiring against Herod, she married Archelaus. 
Subsequently she went to Rome and enjoyed the favour of the 
imperial household. 

2. Berenice, daughter of Agrippa 1 ., king of Judaea, and 
horn probably about a.d. 28. She was first married to Marcus, 
son of the alaharch * Alexander of Alexandria. On his early 
death she was married to her father’s brother, Herod of Chalcis, 
after whose death (a.d. 48) she lived for some years wiA her 
brother, Agrippa 11 . Her third husband was Polemon, king of 
Cilicia, but she soon deserted him, and returned to Agrippa, 
with whom she was living in 60 when Paul appeared before him 
at Caesarea (Acts xxvi.). During the devastation of Judaea by 
the Romans, she fascinated Titus, whom along with Agrippa she 
followed to Rome as his promised wife (a.d. 75). When he 
became emperor (a.d. 79) he dismissed her finally, though 
reluctantly, to her own country. Her influence had been eiOT* 
cised vainly on behalf of the jews in a.d. 66, but the burning 
of her palace alienated her sympathies. For her influence see 
Juvenal, Satires, vi., and Tacitus, Hist. ii. 2. 

BERENICE, an ancient seaport «f Egypt, on the west coast of 
the Red Sea, in 23“ 56' N., 35° 34' E. Built at the head of a gulf, 
the 5 tMtw Immundus, or Foul Bay, of Strabo, it was sheltered <m 
the north by Ras Benas {Leptr Extrema). The port it now 
nearly filled up, has a sand-bar at its entrance and can be reached 
only by small craft. Most important of the ruins is a temple ; 
the remnants of its sculptures and inscriptions preserve the name 
of Tiberius and the figures of many deities, including « goddess 

< Alaborch or Arafasreh (Gr. iXapCfX’n, or ifapiffjflt)- the name e( 
the bead magisttate of the Jews in Alexandria ander the Ptolesoafe 
and Roman rules. 
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of the emerald mines. Berenice was founded bjr Ptolemy II. 
(385-447 Bx.) m order to shorten the dangerous Red Sea 
voyages, and was named in honour of his mother. For four or 
five centuries it became the entrepot of trade between India, 
Arabia and Upper Egypt. From it a road, provided with 
watering stations, leads north-west across the desert to the Nik 
at Coptos. In the ne^^hlxiurhood of Berenice are the emerald 
mines of 2kbara and S^et. 

BEaUPORD, hOKD CHARLB8 WILUAM DE LA POBR 

(1846- ), Brkidi admiral, second son of the 4th marquess 

of Waterford, was bom in Ireland, and entered the “ Britannia ” 
as a naval cadet in 1859. He became lieutenant in 1868, and 
commander in 1875. In 1874 he was returned to parliament as 
Conservative M.P for Watradord, retaining his seat till 1880, aiul 
he was already known in this period as a gallant officer, with a 
special interest in naval administration. In 1875-1876 he accom¬ 
panied the then prince of Waks on his visit to India as naval 
A.D.C.; from 1878 to 1881 be was commander of the royal yacht 
“ Osborne.” He was in command of the gunboat ‘‘ Condor ” 
in the Mediterranean when the Egyptian crisis of 1883 occurred ; 
and he became a popular hero in England in connexion with 
the bombardment of Akrouidria (July 11), when he took his 
ship close in to the forts and engaged them with such conspicuous 
gallantry that the admiral ordered a special signal “ Well done. 
Condor ! ” He was promoted captain for his services, and, after 
taking an active part in the re-establishment of order in Akx- 
andria, he served again in Egypt on Lord Wolseley’s stafi in 
the expedition of 1884-85, commanding the naval brigade at 
Ahu Klea, Abu Kru and Metemmeh, and, with the river steamer 
“ Safieh,” rescuing Sir C. Wilson and his party, who had been 
wrecked on returning from Khartum (Feb. 4, 1885). In 
November 1885 he was again returned to parliament as member 
for East Marykbone (re-elected 1886), and in Lord Sriisbury’s 
ministry of i 836 be was appointed a lord of the admiralty. The 
press agitation in favour of a stronger navy was now in fuU swing, 
and it was well known that in Lord Charles Beresford it had an 
active supporter; but very little impression was made on the 
government, and in 1888 he resigned his office on this question, 
a dramatic step which had considerable effect. In the House of 
Commons he advocated an expenditure of twenty millions sterling 
on the fleet, and the passing of the Naval Defence Act in 1889 
was largely due to his action. At the end of 1889 he became 
captain of the cruiser “ Undaunted ” in the Mediterranean, and 
when this ship was paid off in 1893 he was appointed in command 
of the steam reserve at Chatham, a post he held for three years. 
In 1897 he became rear-admiral, and again entered parliament, 
winning a by-election at York ; he retained his seat till 1900, 
but was mainly occupied during these years by a mission to 
China on behalf of the Associate Chambers of Commerce; he 
published his book The Brtak-up of China in 1899. In 1902 he 
was returned to parliament for Woolwich, but resigned on his 
appointment to command the Channel squadron (1903-1905); 
in 1905 he was given the command of the Mediterranean fleet, 
and from 1906 to 1909 was commander-in-chief of the Channel 
fleet; in 1906 he beume a full admiral. At sea he had always 
shown himself a remarkable disciplinarian, possessed of great 
influenoe over his men, and his reputation as one who would, 
if necessary, prove a great fighting commander was second to 
none ; and, even when serving afloat and therefore unabk to 
ipeok direct to the public,he was in the forefront of the campaign 
to increased navid efficiency. During the administration (1903- 
1910) of Sir John Fisher (see FiSKBB..BtiutON)as first sea lord of 
thewdiniraltyitwas notohou* that considerable frictlan existed 
between them, and both in the navy and in public a great deal 
of parQr-spirit was engendered in the discussion of their 
opposing vkws. When Lord Charles Beresford’s term expired 
aicommander-in-chief in March 1909 he was finally "unmuzned,” 
and the attadc udiich for some years his supporters had made 
against Sir J. Fkher'a administration came to a head at a moment 
coinciding witii the new shipbuilding crisis occasioned by the 
revdations as to the increase of the (krman fleet. He htoself 
came forward with proposals to a large increase in the navy 


and a reorguiization of the administrative system, his first stqs 
being a demand to an inquiry, to whidi the government 
promptly assented (May) in the shape of a small Committee 
undet the prime minister. Its report (August), however, gave 
him no satisfaction, and he proceeded with his public campaign, 
bitterly attacking the ministerial policy. In January 1910, at 
the general election, he was returned as Conservative M.P. for 
Portsmouth; but meanwhile Sir John Fisher’s term of office 
came to an end, and in his successor, Admiral Sir Arthur Knyvet 
Wilson (b. 1842), the navy obtmned a first sea lord who com¬ 
manded nniversd confidence. 

BERESFORD, JOHN (1738-1805), Irish statesman, was a 
younger son of Sir Marcus Beresford, who, having married 
Catherine, sole heiress of James Power, 3rd earl of Tyrone, was 
created earl of Tyrone in 1746. After the death of the earl in 
1763, Beresford’s mother successfully asserted her claim suo jure 
to the barony of La Poer. John Beresford, bom on the 14th of 
March 1738, thus inherited powerful family connexions. He 
was educated at Trinity (College, Dublin, was called to the Irish 
bar, and entered the Irish parliament as member for Waterford 
in 1760. His industry, added to the influence of his family, 
procured his admission to the privy council in 1768, and his 
appointment as one of the commissioners of revenue two years 
later. In 1780 he became first commissioner of revenue, a 
position which gave him powerful influence in the Irish adminis¬ 
tration. He introduced some useful reforms in the machinery 
of taxation; and he was the author of many improvements in the 
architecture of the public buildings and streets of Dublin. He 
was first brought into conflict with Grattan and the popular 
party, in 1784, by his support of the proposal that the Irish 
parliament in return for the removal of restrictions on Irish 
trade should he bound to adopt the English navigation laws. 
In 1786 he was sworn a member of the English privy council, 
and the power which he wielded in Ireland through his numerous 
dependants and connexions grew to be so extensive that a few 
years later he was spoken of as the “ king of Ireland.” He was a 
vehement opponent of the increasing demand for relief of the 
Roman Catholics; and when it became known that Lord Fitz- 
william was to succeed Lord Westmorland as lord lieutenant 
in 1795 for the purpose of carrying out a conciliatory policy, 
Beresford expressed strong hostility to the appointment. One 
of Fitzwilliam’s first acts was to dismiss Beresford from his 
employment but with permission to retain his entire official 
salary for life, and with the assurance that no other member of 
his family would he removed. Beresford immediately exerted 
all his influence with his friends in England, to whom he described 
himself as an injured and persecuted man ; he appealed to Pitt, 
and went in person to London to lay his complaint before the 
English ministers. There is little doubt that the recall of Lord 
Fitzwilliam (y.p.), which was followed by such momentous 
consequences in the history of Ireland, was, as the viceroy himself 
believed, mainly due to Beresford’s dismissal. There had been 
a misunderstanding on the point between Pitt and Fitzwilliam. 
The latter, whose veracity was unimpeachable, asserted that 
previous to his coming to Ireland he had informed the prime 
minister of his intention to dismiss Beresford, and that Pitt had 
raised no objection. Pitt denied all recollection of an^ such 
communication, and on the contraiy described the dismissal as 
" an open breach of the most solemn promise.” ’ In a letter to 
I-ord Carlisle, justifying his action, Fitzwittiara mentioned that 
malversation had been imputed to Beresford. Beresford sent a 
challenge to Fitzwilliam, but the combatants were interrupted 
on the field and Fitzwilliam then made an apology. 

When Lord Oimden replaced Fitzwilliam in the viceroyalty 
in March 1795, Beresford resumed his former position. On the 
eve of the rebellion in 1798 his letters to Lord Auckland gave an 
alarming description of the condition of Ireland, imd he Cdunsc^d 
strong measures of repression. When first consulted by Pitt on 
the question of the union Beresford appears to have disliked the 
idea; but he soon became reconciled to the policy and warmly 
supported it After the union Bereatford continued to represent 
’ Stanhope. Lifo of 'Pitt, ii. 301. 
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Waterford in the imperial parliament, and he remained in office 
till i8oe, taking an active part in settling the financial relations 
between Ireland and Great Britain. He died near Londonderry 
on the 5th of November i8o’5. John Beresford was twice 
married: in r76o to a foreign lady, Conitantia Ligondes, who 
died in 1772; and, secondly, in 1774 to Barbara Montgomery, a 
celebrated b«»uty who figures in Sir Joshua Reynolds’s picture 
of ‘‘The Graces.” He had large families by both marriages. 
His son, John Claudius, kept a riding school in Dublin, which 
acquired an evil reputation as the chief scene of the floggings 
by which evidence was extorted of the conspiracy which came 
to a head in 1798. He took a prominent part in the Irish House 
of Commons, where he unsuccessfully moved the reduction of 
the proposed Irish contribution to the imperial exchequer in 
the debates on the Act of Union, of which, unlike his father, he 
was to the last an ardent opponent. 

See Comspottdenct of the flight Hon. John Beresford, edited by 
W. Berestord (2 vols.. Ix>ndon, 1854); Edward Wakefield. An 
Account of Ireland (2 vols., London, 1812); Earl Stanhope, Life of 
William Pitt {4 vols., Irrndon. 1861); W. E. H. Lecky, History of 
Ireland in the Eighteenth Century, vols. ill., iv., v. (j voU.. London, 
1892). (R. J. M.) 

BERESFORD, WILUAM CARR BERESFORD, Viscount 
(1768-1854), British general and Portuguese marshal, illegitimate 
son of the first marquess of Waterford, was lx>rn on the and of 
October 1768. He entered the British army in 1785, and while 
in Nova Scotia with his regiment in the following year lost the 
sight of one eye by a shooting accident. He first distinguished 
himself at Toulon in 1793, receiving two years later the command 
of the 88th regiment (Connaught Rangers). In 1799 his regiment 
was ordered to India, and a few months later Bercriord left with 
Sir David Baird’s expedition for Egypt, and was placed in 
command of the first brigade which led the march from Kosscir 
across the desert. When, on the evacuation of Egypt in 1803, 
he returned home, his reputation was established. In 1805 he 
accompanied Sir David Baird to South Africa, and was present 
at the capture of Cape Town and the surrender of the colony. 
From South Africa he was despatched to South America. He 
had little difficulty in capturing Buenos Aires with only a couple 
of regiments. But this force was wholly insufficient to hold the 
colony. Under the leadership of a French gmigre, the chevalier 
de Tiniers, the colonists attacked Beresford, and at the end of 
three days’ hard fighting he was compelled to capitulate. After 
six months’ imprisonment he escaped, and reached England in 
1807, and at the end of that year he was sent to Madeira, occupy¬ 
ing the island in the name of the king of Portugal. After six 
months in Madeira as governor and commander-in-chief, during 
which he learnt Portuguese and obtained an insight into the 
Portuguese character, he was ordered to join Sir Arthur 
Wellesley’s army in Portugal. He was first employed as com¬ 
mandant in Lisbon, but accompanied Sir John Moore on the 
advance into Spain, and took a conspicuous part in the battle of 
Corunna (see Peninsular War). In February 1809 Beresford 
was given the task of reorganizing the Portuguese army. In 
this task, by systematic weeding-out of inefficient officers and 
men, he succeeded beyond expectation. By the summer of 1810 
he had so far improved the moral and discipline of the force 
that Wellington brigaded some of the Portuguese.regiments 
with English ones, and at Busaco Portuguese and English fought 
side by side. Beresford’s services in this battle were rewarded 
by the British government with a knighthood of the Bath and 
by the Portuguese with a peer^e. 

In the spring of 1811 Wellington was compelled to detach 
Beresford from the Portuguese service. The latter was next 
in seniority to General (Lord) Hill who had gone home on sick 
leave, and on hun, therefore, the command of Hill’s corps now 
devolved. Unfortunately Beresford never really gained the 
confideiK* of his new troops. At Campo Mayor his light cavalry 
brigade got out of hand, and a regiment of dragoons was practic¬ 
ally annihflated. He invested Badajoz with insufficient forc«, 
and on the advance of Sonlt he was compelled to raise the si^e 
and oier battle nt Albuera. His personal courage was even 
more than usually conspicuous, but to the initiative of a junior 
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staff officer. Colonel (afterwards Viscount) Hordinge, rather than 
to Beresford’s own generalship, was the hardly-won victoiy to 
be attributed. Beresford thm went back to his work of 
reorganizing the Portuguese army. He was present at the 
siege of Badajoz and at the battle of Salamanca, where he was 
severely wounded (1812). In 1813 he was present at the battle 
of Vittoria, and at the battles of tte Pyrenees, while at the battle 
of the Nivelle, the Nive and Orthez he commanded the^British 
centre, and later he led a corps at the battle of Toulopse. At 
the dose of the Peninsular war he was created Baron Beresford 
of Albuera and Cappxiquin, with a pension of £2000 a year, to be 
continued to his two successors. 

In 1819 the revolution in Portugal led to the disraissaLof the 
British officers in the Portuguese service. Beresford therefore 
left Portugal and placed the question of the arrears of pay of his 
army before the king at Rio Janeiro. On his retnm the new 
Portuguese government refused to allow him to land, and he 
accordingly left for home. On arriving in England he turned 
his attention to politics, and strongly supported the duke of 
Wellington in the House of Lords. In 1823 his barony was made 
a viscounty, and when the duke of Wellington formed his first 
cabinet in 1828 he gave Beresford the office of master-genenU 
of the ordnance. In 1830 Beresford retired from politics, and 
for some time subsequently he was occupied in a heated con¬ 
troversy with William Napier, the historian of the Peninsular 
War, who had severely criticised his tactics at Albuera. On this 
subject Wellington’s opinion of Beresford is to the point The 
duke had no illusions as to his being a great general, but he 
thought very highly of his powers of organization, and he went 
so far as to declare, during the Peninsular War, that, in the event 
of his own death, he would on this ground recommend Beresford 
to succeed him. The last years of Beresford’s life were spent at 
Bedgebury, Kent, where he had purchased a country estate. 
He died on the 8th of January 1854. 

BEREEIMA, a river of Russia, in the government of Minsk, 
forming a tributary of the Dnieper. It rises in the marshes of 
Borizov and flows south, inclining to east, for 350 m. (250 m. 
navigable), for the most part through low-lying but well-wooded 
country. As a navigable river, and forming a portion of the 
canal system which unites the Black Sea with the Baltic, it is of 
importance for commerce, but is subject to severe floods. It was 
just above Borizov that Napoleon’s army forced the passage 
of the Berezina, with enormous losses, on the a6th-a8th of 
November 1812, during the retreat from Moscow. 

BEREZOV, a town of Asiatic Russia, Jn tiie government of 
Tobolsk, 700 m. N. of the city of that name, situated on three 
hills on the left bank of tlie Sosva, 26 m. above its mouth in the 
Ob, in 63° 55' N. lat. and 65'’ 7' E. long. It has more than once 
suffered from conflagrations—for example, in 1719 and 1808. 
Prince Menshikov, the favourite of Peter the Great and Cathmne 
I., died here an exile, in 1729. In 1730 his enemy and rival. 
Prince Dolgoruki, was interned here with his family; and in 
1742 General Ostermann was sent to Berezov with his wife and 
died there in 1747. The yearly mean temperature is 25“ Fabr., 
the maximum cold being 4-7°, It has a cathedral, near which 
lie buried Mary Menshikov, once betrothed to the tsar Peter IL, 
and .some of the Dolgorukis. There is some trade in furs, 
mammoth bones, dried and salted fish. Pop. (1897) 1073. 

BEREZOVSK, a village of east Russia, in the goveinment of 
Perm, on the eastern slope of the Urals, 8 in. N.E. of Ekaterin- 
buig. It is the centre of an important gold-mining region 
(5 m. by 2^) of the same name. The mines have been known 
since 1747. The inhabitants also^iinanufacture boots, cut stone 
and cony on cabinet-making. 

BERO (Ducatus Marttmsis), a former duchy of Germany, on 
the rght bank of the Rhme, bounded N. by tlm duchy of UevM, 
E. by the countship of La Marck and the duchy of Westphalia, 
and S. and W. by tiie bbhopric of Cologne. Its area was about 
1120 sq. rn. The district was raised in iioB to the rank of a 
countship, but did not become a duchy till 1380, after it had 
passed into the possession of the Jflli^ family, .bi 14*3 Hie 
duchy of Jfltich fell to Adolf of Berg, and in 1437 tiie oeuatship 
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of Ravetubeig was united to the duchies. The male line of the 
dukes of Jiilich-Bcrg-Ravensberg became extinct in 1511, and 
the duchy passed by marriage to John III. (d. 1539), duke of 
Cleves and count of La Marck, whose male line became extinct 
witi» the death of John William, bishop of Munster, in 1609. 
Of the latter’.s four sisters, the eldest (Marie Eleonore) was 
married to Albert Frederick, duke of Prussia, the second (Annal 
to Philip Louis, count palatine of Neuburg, the third (Magdalena) 
to John, count palatine of Zweibriicken, and the fourth (Sybille) 
to Charles of Habsburg, margrave of Burgau. The question of 
the succession led to a prolonged contest, which was one of the 
cau.ses of the Thirty Years' War. It was settled in 1614 by a 
partition, under which Berg, with Jiilich, was assigned to the 
count palatine of Neuburg, in whose line it remained till 1742, 
when it passed to the Bultzbach branch of the house of Wittels- 
bach. On the death of Charles Theodore, the last of this line, in 
1799, Jiilich and Berg fell to Maximilian Joseph of Zweibrucken 
(Maximilian 1 . of Bavaria), who ceded the duchies in 1806 to 
Napoleon. Berg was bestowed by Napoleon, along with the 
duchy of Qeves and other possessions, on Joachim Murat, who 
bore the title of grand-duke of Berg; and after Murat’s elevation 
to the throne of Naples, it was transferred to Louis, the son of 
the king of Holland. By the congress of Vienna in 1815 it was 
made over to Prussia. 

See B. Schiinneshflfer. (iesrliirhle des Bergischefi Landes (Eliierfcld, 
1895); Stokvis. Manuel d'hisinite, Sr. vol. iii. (l.ciden, 1890-1893); 
and R. Gdcke. Oas Cnisshertoglum Berg tittler Joachim Murat, 
Napoleon J" und Louis Napoleon, jSoP-tSij (Cologne, 1877). 

BERGAMASK, or Bekgomask (from the town of Bergamo in 
North Italy), a clumsy rustic dance (cf. Shakespeare, Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, v. 360) copied from the natives of Bergamo, 
reputed to be very awkward in their manners. 

BERGAMO (anc. Bergomum), a city and episcopal see of 
Lombardy, Italy, capital of the province of Bergamo, situated 
at the foot of the Alps, at the junction of the Brerobo and Serio, 
33J m. N.E. of Milan by rail, and 2(> m. direct. Pop. (igoi) 
town, 25425; commune, 46,861. The town consists of two 
distinct parts, the older Citt& Alta, upon a hill 1200 ft. above 
sea-level, strongly fortified by the Venetians, and the new town 
(Cittli Bassa) Mow, the two being connected by a funicular 
railway. The most interesting building of the former is the fine 
Romanesque church of S. Maria Maggiore, founded in 1137 and 
completed in 1355, with a liaroque interior and some interesting 
works of art. Adjoining it to the north is the Cappella Colleoni, 
with a richly sculptured polychrome favade, and a modernized 
interior, containing the fine tombs of Bartolommeo Colleoni 
(c. 1400-1475), a native of Bergamo, and his daughter Medea. 
The work was executed in 1470-1476 by Giovanni Antonio 
Amadeo, who was also employed at the Certosa di Pavia. The 
market-place (now Piazza Garibaldi) contains the Gothic Palazzo 
Vecchio or Broletto; close by are the cathedral (1614) and a 
small baptisteiy of 1340, itjouilt in 1898. The lower town 
contains an important picture-gallery, consisting of three collec¬ 
tions of works of north Italian masters, one of which was 
bequeathed in 1891 by the art critic Giovanni Morelli. Bergamo 
has fine modem buildings and numerous silk and cotton factories. 
It also has a considerable cattle market, though its yearly Fiera 
di S. Alessandro (the patron saint) has lost some of its importance. 
Railways radiate from it to Lecco, Ponte della Selva, Usmate 
(for Monza or Seregno), Treviglio (on the main line from Milan 
to Verona and Venice) and (via Rovato) to Brescia, and steam 
tramways to Treviglio, Samico and Soneino. 

The ancient Bergomum t^s the centre of the tribe of the 
Orobii; it became, after their subjection to Rome, a Roman 
municipality with a considerable territory, and after its destruc¬ 
tion by Attila, became the capital of a Lombard duchy. From 
1264 to 1428 it was under Milan, but then became Venetian, and 
remained so until 1797. Remains of the Roman city are not 
visible above ground, but various discoveries made an recorded 
by G. Mantovani in Not. Scan., 189a, 25. (T. As.) 

BERGAMOT, OU. OF. an essential oil obtained from ^e rind 
of the fruit of the Citrus bergamia. The bergamot is a small 


tree with leaves and flowers like the bitter orange, and a round 
fruit nearly 3 in. in diameter, having a thin lemon-yellow smooth 
rind. The tree is cultivated in southern Calabria, whence the 
entire supply of bergamot oil is drawn. Machinery is mostly 
used to express the oil from the fruit, which is gathered in 
November and December. The oil, which on standing deposits 
a stearoptene, bergamot camphor or beigaptene, is a limpid 
greenish-yellow fluid of a specific gravity of 0-882 to o-886, and 
tts powerful but pleasant odour is mainly due to the presence of 
linalyl acetate, or bergamiol, which can be artificially prepared 
by heating linalol with acetic anhydride. The chief use of 
bergamot oil is in perfumery. The word apparently is derived 
from the Italian town Bergamo. The name Bergamot, for a 
variety of pear, is an entirely different word, supposed to be a 
corruption of the Turkish beg-armudi (- prince’s pear; cf. 
Oer. Furstenhirn). 

BERGEDORF.a town of Germany,in the territory of Hamburg, 
on the river Bille, 10 m. by rail E. by S. from the city. Pop, 
(1900) 23,728. It produces vegetables and fruitfor the Hamburg 
markets, and carries on tanning, glass manufacture, brewing 
and bridt-making. It received civic rights in 1275, belonged to 
Liibeck and Hamburg conjointly from 1420 to 1868, and in the 
latter year was purchased by Hamirurg. The surrounding dis¬ 
trict, exceptionally fertile matshland, is known as Die Vierlande, 
being divided into four parishes, whence the name is derived. 

BERGEN, a city and seaport of Norway, forming a separate 
county {amt), on the west coast, in lat. 60'' 23' N (alxiut that of 
the Shetland Islands). Pop. (1900) 72,179. It lies at the head 
of the broad Byfjord, and partly on a rocky promontory (Nord- 
naes) between the fine harbour (Vaagen) and the Puddefjord. 
Its situation is very beautiful, the moist climate (mean annual 
rainfall, 74 in.) fostering on the steep surrounding hills a vegeta¬ 
tion unusually luxuriant for the latitude. Behind the town lie 
the greater and lesser Lungegaard Lakes, so that the site is in 
effect a peninsula. The harbour is crowded with picturesque 
timber-ships and fishing-smacks, and is bordered by quays. 
The princifial street is .Strandgaden,- on the Nordnaes^ parallel 
with the harbour, communicating inland with the torv or market¬ 
place, which fronts the harbour and contains the fish and fruit 
market. The portiqp of the city on the mainland rises in an 
amphitheatre. The houses, of wood or stucco, are painted in 
warm reds and yellows. On the banks of the lesser Lungegaard 
Lake is the small town park, and above the greater lake the 
pleasant Nygaards park, with an aquarium adjoining. Among 
the principal buildings are the cathedral (rebuilt in the i6th 
century), and several other churches, among which the Mariae 
Kirke with its Romanesque nave is the earliest; a hospital, 
diocesan college, naval academy, school of design and a theatre. 
An observatory and biological station arc maintained. The 
museums arc of great interest. The Vestlandske fishery and 
industrial museum also contains a picture gallery, and exhibition 
of the Bergen Art Union {Kunstforening). The Bergen museum 
contains antiquities and a natural history collection. The 
Hanseatic museum is housed in a carefully-preserved gaard, or 
store-house and office of the Hanseatic League of German 
merchants, who inhabited the German quarter (Tydskenbryggen) 
and were established here in great strength from 1445 tf* *SS8 
(when the Norwegians began to find their presence irksome), 
and brought much prosperity to the city in that period. The 
Bergenhus and Fredriksberg forts defend the north and south 
entries of the harbour respectively. The first was originally 
built in the 13th century by King Haakon Haakonsson, and 
subsequently enlarged; and still bears marks of an English 
attack when a Dutch fleet was driven to shelter here in 1663. 
Near it are remains of another old fort, the Sverresborg. Electric 
tnuns ply in the principal streets. 

Bergen is the birthplace of the poets Ludvig Holberg (1684- 
1754) and Johan Welhaven (1807-1873), of Johan Dahl the 
painter (1788-1857), of Ole Bull (1810-1880) and Edvard Grieg 
the musics. Titere are statues to Holberg and Bull, and also 
to Christie, president of the Storthing (padiament) in 1815 and 
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Bergen ranks first of the Norwegian BhipH>wnmg centres, 
having ri^n to this position from fifth in 1879. The trade, 
however, is exceeded by that of Christiania. The staple export 
trade is in fish and Aeir products; other exports are 
butter, copper ore and hides. The principal imparts are coal, 
machinery, salt, grain and provisions. The manufactures are 
not extensive, but the preparation of fish products, shipbuilding, 
weaving and distillery, with manufactures of paper, pottery, 
tobacco and ropes are carried on. Bergen is an important centre 
of the extensive tourist traffic of Norway. Regular steamers 
serve the port from Hull and Newcastle (about 40 hours), from 
Hamburg, and from all the Norwegian coast towns. Many 
local steamers penetrate the fjords, touching at every village and 
gaard. Bergen is the nearest port to the famous Hardangcr 
Fjord, and is the starting-point of a remarkable railway which 
runs through many tunnels and fine scenery towards Vosse- 
vangen or Voss. In 1896 a beginning was made with the con¬ 
tinuation of this line through the mountains to connect with 
Christiania. In the first 50 m. from Voss the line ascends 4080 ft., 
passing through a tunnel 5796 yds. long. 

Bergen (formerly Bjorgvin) was founded by King Olaf 
Kyrre in 1070-1075, and rapidly grew to importance, the 
Byfjord becoming the scene of several important engage¬ 
ments in the civil wars of subsequent centuries. The famous 
Hansa merchants maintained a failing position here till 1764. 
The town suffered frequently from fire, as in 1702 and 1855, 
and the broad open spaces {Almenninge) which interrupt 
the .streets are intended as a safeguard against the spread of 
flames. 

See Y. Nielsen. Bergen fra die dldste tidcr iudtil nutiden (Christiani.1, 
1877); I I. Jager, Bergen og Bergenserne (Bergen, 1889). 

BERGEN-OP-ZOOM, a town in the province of North Brabant, 
Holland, situated on both sides of the small river Zoom, near 
its confluence with the East Scheldt, 38 J m. by rail E. by N. of 
Flushing. It is connected by steam tramway with Antwerp 
(20 ra. S.) and with the islands of Tholen and Duiveland to the 
north-west. Pop. (1900) 13,663. The houses arc well built, the 
market-places and squares handsome and spacious. It possesses 
a port and an arsenal, and contains a fine town hall, with portraits 
of the ancient margraves of Bergen-op-Zoom, a Latin school, 
and an academy of design and architecture. The remains of 
the old castle of the margraves have been converted into barracks. 
The tower is still standing and is remarkable for its increase in 
size as it rises, which causes it to rock in a strong wind. The 
church contains a monument to Lord Edward Bruce, killed in a 
duel with Sir Edward Sackville, afterwards earl of Dorset, in 
1613. There are numerous tile-works and potteries of fine ware ; 
and a considerable trade is carried on in anchovies and oysters 
caught in the Scheldt. A large sugar-beet industry has also 
sprung up here in modern times. 

Bergen-op-Zoom is u very old town, but little is known of its 
early history beyond the fact that it was taken by the Normans 
in 880. In the 13th century it became the seat of Count Gerhard 
of Wesemael, who surrounded it with walls and built a castle. 
By the end of the 15th century it had become one of the most 
prosperous towns of Holland, on account of its fisheries and its 
cloth-trade. In 1576 the town joined the United Netherlands, 
and was shortly afterwards fortified. In 1588 it was succe.ssfu1ly 
defended against the duke of Parma by an English and Dutch 
garrison commanded by Colond Morgan, and in 1605 it was 
suddenly attacked by Du Terail. In 1622 the Spaniards, under 
Spinola, made another attempt to take the town, but were 
forced to abandon the enterprise after a siege of ten weeks and 
the loss of 1200 men. Towards the end of the 17th century the 
fortifications were greatly strengthened by Coehoom, and in 
1725 they were further extended. In 1747, however, the town 
was taken by the French, under MarshsJ Lowendahl, who 
surprised it by means of a subterranean passage. Restored at 
the end of tl» war, it was a^ain taken by the French under 
Pichegru in 2795. The English, under &r Thomas Graham, 
afterwards Lord Lynedoch, in March 1814 made an attempt to 
take it by a coup de main, but were driven back with great loss 
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by the French, who surrendered the place, however, by the 
treaty of peace in the following May. 

The lordship of Bergen-op- 2 kwm appears, after the definite 
union of the Low Countries with the Empire in 924, as an 
hereditary fief of the Empire, and the succession of its lords may 
be traced from Henry (109^-1125), who also held Breda. In 
> 533 't raised to a margmviate by the emperor Charles V., 
and was held by various families until in 1799 it passed, through 
the Sultzbach branch of the Wittelsbachs, to the royal house of 
Bavaria, by whom it was renounced in favour of the.I^tavian 
republic in 1801. 

BERGERAC, a town of south-western France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Dordogne, on the right bank 
of the Dordogne, 60 m. E. of Bordeaux on the railway to Cahors. 
Pop. (1906) town, 10,545; commune, 15,623. The river is 
rendered navigable by a large dam and crossed by fC fine bridge 
which leads to the suburb of La Madeleine. Apart from a few 
old houses in the older quarter by the river, the town contains 
no monuments of antiquarian interest. There is a handsome 
modem church built in the middle of the 19th century. Bergerac 
is the seat of a sub-prefect and has tribunals of first instance 
and of commerce and a communal college. Wine of fine quality 
is grown in the district and is the chief source of the commerce 
of the town, which is mainly carried on with Liboume and 
Bordeaux. There is trade in grain, truffles, chestnuts, brandy 
and in the .salmon of the Dordogne. The town has flour-mills, 
iron-works, tanneries, distilleries and nursery-gardens, and it 
has manufactures of casks and of vinegar. There are quarries 
of millstone in the vicinity. In the 16th century Bergerac was a 
very flourishing and populous place, but most of its mhabitants 
having embraced Calvinism it .suffered greatly during the 
religious wars and by the revocation of the edict of Nantes (1685). 
It was in 1577 the scene of the signing of the sixth peace between 
the Catholics end Protestants. Its fortifications and citadel 
were demolished by Louis XIll. in 1621. 

BERGHAUS, HEINRICH (1797-1884), German get^rapher, 
was born at Kleve on the 3rd of May 1797, He was trained as a 
surveyor, and after volunteering for active service under General 
Tauenzicn in 1813, joined the staff of the Prussian trigono¬ 
metrical survey in 1816. lie carried on a geographical school at 
Potsdam in company with Heinrich Lange, August Petermann, 
and others, and long held the professorship of applied mathe¬ 
matics at the Bauakademie. But he is most famous in connexion 
with his cartc^raphical work. His greatest achievement was the 
Physikediseker Atlas (Gotha, 1838-1848), jn which work, as in 
others, his nephew Hermann Bekghaus (1828-1890) was 
associated with him. He had also a share in the re-issue of the 
great Stieler Hatidallas (originally produced by Adolf Stieler in 
1817-1823), and in the production of other atlases. His written 
works were numerous and important, including Allgcmeini 
Lander- und Vblkerkunde (Stuttgart, 1837-1840), Grundriss der 
Geographic in fiinf Biichern (Berlin, 1842), Die Volker des ErdhaUs 
(I.eipzig, 1845-1847), Was man von der Erde weiss (Berlin, 1856- 
1860), and various large works on Germany. In 1863 he pub¬ 
lished Briefwechsel mil Alexander von Humboldt (Leipzig). He 
died at Stettin on the 17th of February 1884. 

BERGK, THEODOR (1812-1881), German philologist, was 
born at Leipzig on the 22nd of May 1812. After studying at the 
university of his native town, where he profited by Ae instruc¬ 
tion of G. Hermann, he was appointed in 1835 to the lecturesMp 
in Latin at the orphan school at Halle. After holding posts 
at Neustrelitz, Berlin and Cassel, he succeeded (1842) K. F. 
Hermann as professor of classic^ literature at Marburg. In 
1852 he went to Freiburg, and in 1857 returned to Halle. In 
1868 he resigned his professorship, and settled down to study and 
literary work in Bonn. He died on the 20th of July 1881, at 
R^atz in Switzerland, where he had gone for the benefit of his 
health. Bergk's literary activity was very great, but his reputa¬ 
tion mainly rests upon his work in connexion with Greek literature 
and the Greek lyric poets. His Poetae Lyrici Graui {1843, sA 
ed. 1900, &c.), and Griechische Lilleraturgesckichie (1872-1887, 
completed by G. Hinrichs and R. Peppmiiller) ore standard 
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works. He also edited Anacreon (1834), the fragments of 
Aristophanes (1840), Aristophanes (3rd ed., 1872), Sophocles (and 
ed., 1868), a lyric anthology (4th ed., 1890). Among his other 
works may be mentioned: Augusti Kerum a se geslarum Index 
(1873); Inschriften romiteher ScUeudergesckosse (1876); Zur 
Geschichie und Topografdiie der Rheirdande in romischer Zeit 
(1882); Beitrdge tur romischen Ckronologie 

His Kleitu phiiologitche Sehriften have been edited by Peppmiiller 
(1884-1886), and contain, in addition to a complete list of bis writings, 
a sketch of his life. See Sandys, Hi.tl of Clois. Schol. iii. 14O (lyoo). 

BESQliBR, STEPHAN, German classical scholar, was bom 
about 1680 at Kronstadt in Transylvania. The date of his death 
is uncertain. After studying at Leipzig, he went to Amsterdam, 
where he edited Homer and the Onomaslicon of Julius Pollux 
for Wetzstein the publisher. Sulwequently, at Hamburg, he 
assisted the great biblfegrapher J. A. Fabricius in the production 
of his Bibliotheca Graeca and his edition of Sextus F.mpiricus. 
He finally found a permanent post in Bucharest as secretary to 
the prince of Walachia, Alexander Mavrocordato, whose work 
n«/)l T<Si' KofhjKoeTui' (Dr Officiis) he had previously translated 
for Fritzsch, the Leipzig bookseller, by whom he had been 
employed as proof-reader and literary hack. In the prince’s 
library Bergler discovered the introduction and the first three 
chapters of Eusebius’s Demonstratio Evangelica. He died in 
Bucharest, and was buried at his patron’s expense. According 
to another account, Bergler, finding himself without meaas, 
drifted to Constantinople; where he came to an untoward end 
(e. 1740). He is said to have become a convert to Islam ; this 
report was probably a mistake for the undi.sputed fact that he 
embraced Roman Catholicism. Bergler led a wild and irregular 
life, and offended his friends and made many enemies by his 
dissipated habits and cynical disposition. In addition to writing 
numerous articles for the Leipzig Acta Eruditorum, Bergler 
edited the editio princeps of the Byzantine historiogra[mer 
Genesius (1733), and the letters of Alciphron (tyis), m which 
seventy-five hitherto unpublished letters were for the first time 
included. 

BERGMAN, TORBERN OLOF (1735-1784), Swedish chemist 
and naturalist, was born at Katrinebetg, Vesteigotland, Sweden, 
on the 20th of March 1735. At the age of seventeen he entered 
the univcrsiljr of Upsala. His father wished him to read either 
law or divinity, while he himself was anxious to study mathe¬ 
matics and natural science ; in the effort to please both himself 
and his father he overworked himself and injured his health. 
During a period of enforced abstinence from study, he amused 
himself with field botany and entomology, to such good purpose 
that he was able to send Linnaeus specimens of several new kinds 
of insects, and in 1756 he succeeded in proving that, contrary to 
the opinion of that naturalist. Coccus aquaticus was really the 
ovum of a kind of leech. In 1758, having returned to Upsala, 
he graduated there, and soon afterwards began to teach mathe¬ 
matics and physics at the university, publishing papers on the 
rainbow, the aurora, the pyroelectric phenomena of tourmaline, 
&c. In 1767 Johann Gottschidck Wulerius (1709-1785) having 
resigned the chair of chemistry and mineralogy, Beigman deter¬ 
mined to become a candidate, though he had paid no particular 
attention to chemistry. As evidence of his attainments he 
produced a memoir on the manufacture of alum, but his pre¬ 
tensions were strongly opposed, and it was only through the 
influence of Gustavus HI., then crown prince and chancellor 
of the university, that he gained the appointment, which he 
held till the end of his life. He died at Medevi on Inke Vetter 
on the 8th of July 1784. Bergman’s fhost important chemical 
paper is his &say on Elector Attractions (1775), a study of 
chemical affinity. In methods of chemical analysis, both by the 
blowpipe and in the wet way, he effected numy improvements, 
and he made considerable contributions to mininratogical and 
geological chemistry, and to crystallography. He also made 
observations of the transit of Venus in 1761, and published a 
Physical Description of Ike Earth in 1766. 

His works were collected and printed in 6 vols. as Opusetda 
Phyeica M Ckemict in 1779-1790, and were translated into French, 
German and EngUih. 
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BERGSCHRUNO (Ger. Berg, mountain; Sekrund, cleft or 
crevice), a gaping crack in the upper part of a snowfield or 
glacier, near the rock wall, caused by the glacier moving bodily 
away from the mountain-side as the mass settles downwards. 
The crack is roughly parallel to the rock-face of the upper edge 
of the glacier b^in, and extends downwards to the solid rock 
beneath the glacier where at the bottom of this huge crevasse 
there are blocks of ice, and large pieces of rock tom off 
by the lower portion of the glacier, from the rock wall and 
floor. 

BERGUES, a town of northern France, in the department of 
Noid, at the junction of the canal of the Colme with canals to 
Dunkirk and Fumes (in Belgium), 5 m. S.S.E. of Dunkirk by 
rail. Pop. (1906) 4499. The town has a belfry, the finest in 
French Flanders, dating from the middle of the i6th century 
and restored in the 19th century. The church of St Martin is 
a brick building of the 17 th century in the Gothic style with a 
modem facade. The town hall, dating from the latter half of 
the 19th century, contains a municipal library and an interesting 
collection of picture.s. The industries of the town include 
brewing and malting, and the manufacture of brushes and 
oil. 

BERHAMPUR, a town of British India, the headquarters 
of Murshidabad district, in Bengal, situated on the left bank of 
the river Bhagirathi, 5 m. below Murshidabad city. Pop. (1901) 
24,397. Berhampur was fixed upon after the battle of Plassey 
as the site of the chief military station for Bengal; and a huge 
square of brick barracks was erected in 1767, at a cost of £300,000. 
Here was committed the first overt act of the mutiny, on the 
zSth of February 1857. No troops are now stationed here, and 
the barracks have been utilized for a jail, a lunatic a.sylum and 
other civic buildings. A college, founded by government in 
1853, was made over in i888 to a local committee, being mainly 
supported fry the munificence of the rani Svamamayi. In 
the municipality of Berhampur is included the remnant of 
the once important, but now utterly decayed city of Cossim- 
bazur (q.v.). 

BERHAMPUR, a town of British India, in the presidency of 
Madras. Pop. (1901) 25,729. It is the headquarters of Ganjam 
district, and is situated about 9 m. from the sea. It is a station 
on the East Coast railway, which connects Calcutta with 
Madms. Berhampur had a military cantonment, sometimes 
distinguished as Baupur, containing a wing of a native regiment; 
but the troops have been transferred elsewhere. There is some 
weaving of silk cloth, and export trade in sugar. The college, 
originally founded by government, is now maintained by the 
raja of Kollikota. Silk-weaving and sugar-manufacture are 
carried on. 

BERI-BERI, a tropical disease of the greatest antiquity, and 
known to the Chinese from an extremely remote period. It 
gradually dropped out of sight of European practice, until an 
epidemic in Brazil in 1863, and the opening up of Japan, where 
it prevailed extensively, and the investigations into the disease 
in Borneo, brought it again into notice. The researches of 
Scheube and Baiz in Japan, and of Pekelhoring and IVinkler 
in the Dutch Indies, led to its description as a form of peripheral 
neuritis (see also Neuropathology). The geographical dis¬ 
tribution of beri-beri is between 45° N. and 35“ S. It occurs in 
Japan, Korea and on the Chinese coast south of Shanghai; in 
Manila, Tongking, Cochin China, Burma, Singapore, Malacca, 
Java and the neighbouring islands; also in Ceylon, Mauritius, 
Madagascar and the east coast of Africa. In the Western 
hemisphere it is found in Cuba, Panama, Venezuela and South 
America. It has been carried in ships to Australia and to 
England. Sir P. Manson has “ known it originate in the port of 
I-ondon in the crews of ships which had been in harbour for 
several months,” and he suggests that when peripheral neuritis 
occurs in epidemic form it is probably beri-beric.' 

The cause is believed by many authorities to be an infective 
agent of a parasitic nature, but attempts to identify it have not 
been entirely successful. It is “not obviously communicable 
from person to person” (Manson), but may be carried from 
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plftce to {dace. It dings to particular localities, buildings and 
ships, in which it has a great tendency to occur; for instance, 
it is apt to break out again and again on certain vessels trading 
to the East. It haunts low-lying districts along the coast, and 
the banks of rivers. Moisture and high temperature are required 
to develop its activity, which is further favoured by bad ven¬ 
tilation, overcrowding and utiderfeeding. Another strongly 
supported hypothesis is that it is caused by unwholesome diet. 
The experience of the Japanese navy points strongly in this 
direction. Beri-beri was constantly prevalent among the sailors 
until 1884, when the dietary was changed. A striking and pro¬ 
gressive diminution at once set in, and continued until the disease 
wholly disappeared. Major Ronald Ross suggested that beri¬ 
beri was really arsenical poisoning. A natu^ surmise is that 
it is due to some fungoid growth affecting grain, such as rice, 
maize or some other food stuff commonly used in the localities 
where beri-beri is prevalent, and among sailors. The conditions 
under which their food is kept on board certain ships might 
explain the tendency of the disease to haunt particular vessels. 
Dr Charles Hose is the principal advocate of this theory. Having 
had much experience of beri-beri in Sarawak, he associates it 
with the eating of mouldy rice, a germ in the fungus constitut¬ 
ing the poison. But Dr Hose’s views as to rice have been strongly 
opposed by Dr Hamilton Wright and others. 

The most susceptible age is from 15 to 40. Children under 
15 and persons over 50 or 60 are rarely attacked. Men are more ' 
liable than women. Race has no influence. Previous attacks 
powerfully predispose. 

The symptoms are mainly those of peripheral neuritis with 
special implication of the phrenic and the pneum^astric 
nerves. There is usually a premonitory stage, in which the 
patient is languid, easily tired, depressed, and complains of 
numbness, stiffness and cramps in the legs; the ankles are 
oedematous and the face is puffy. After this, pronounced 
symptoms set in rapidly, the patient suddenly loses power 
in the legs and is hardly able to walk or stand; this paresis is 
accompanied by partial anaesthesia, and by burning or tingling 
sensations in the feet, legs and arms; the finger-tips are numb, 
the calf muscles tender. These symptoms increase ; the oedema 
becomes general, the paralysis more marked; breathles-sness 
and palpitation come on in paroxysms; the urine is greatly 
diminished. There is no fever, unless it is of an incidental char¬ 
acter, and no brain symptoms arise. The patient may remain 
in this condition for several days or weeks, when the symptoms 
begin to subside. On the disappearance of the oedema the 
muscles of the leg are found to be atrophied. Recovery is very 
slow, but appears to be certain when once begun. When death 
occurs it is usutJly from syncope through over-distension of the 
heart. The mortality varies greatly, from 2 to 50 % of the cases. 
The disease is said to be extremely fatal among the Malays. 
After death there is found to be serious infiltration into all the 
tissues, and often haemorrhages into the muscles and nerves, but 
the most important lesion is degeneration of the peripheral 
nerves. The cerebrospinal centres are not affected, and the 
degeneration of the nerve-fibres is more nrarked the farther they 
are from the point of origin. The implication of the phrenic 
and pneumogastric nerves, and of the cardiac plexus,, accounts 
for the breathlessness, palpitation and heart failure; that of 
the veso-motor system for the oedema and diminution of urine, 
and that of the spinal nerves for the loss of power, the impair¬ 
ment and perversion of sensation. According as these nerves 
are variously affected the symptoms will be modified, some 
being more {wminait in one case and some in another. 

AuTHOKiTlBS.--See Sir Patrick Manson. Tropical Dis^s (new 
ed. IB07I • for a critical discussion ol tlie subject, mxlhe Times oi 
aStli October JW; a full lribli<wraphy is given by Manson m 
AUbutt and Rolteton’s System of Medicine (1907). 

BEIOKG (BIIOUKC), vrros (1680-1741), Danish navigator, 
was bom in 1680 at Horsens. In 1703 he entered the Rus^ 
navy, and served in the Swedish war. A series of explorations 
of the north coast of Asia, the outcome of a far-reaching plan 
devised 1 ^ Peter Great, led up to Berks’s first voyage to 
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Kamchatka. In 1725, under the auspices of tbe Russian pvem- 
ment, he went overh^ to Okhotsk, crossed to Kamchat^ and 
built the ship “ Gabriel.” In her he pushed northward in 1728, 
until he could no longer observe any extension of the land to the 
north, or its appearance to the east In the following year he 
made an abortive search for land eastward, and in 1730 retuxaed 
to St Petersburg. He was subsequently commissioned to a 
further expedition, and in 1740 established the settlement ef 
Petropavlosk in Kamchatka; and bu 3 t two vessels, the “ St 
Peter ” and “ St Paul,” in which in 1741 he led an expeditiem 
towsirds America. A storm separated the ships, but Bering 
sighted the southern coast of Al^ka, and a landing was made at 
I^yak Island or in the vicinity. Bering was forced by adverse 
conditions to return quickly, and discovered some of the Aleutian 
Islands on his way back. He was afflicted with scurxry, and 
became too ill to command his ships, which were at last driven, 
to refuge on an uninhabited island in the south-west of Berinp; 
Sea, where Bering himself and many of his company died. This 
island bears his name. Bering di^ on the iqtii of December 
1741. It was long before the ■^ue of his work was recognized ; 
hut Captain Cook was able to prove his accuracy os an observer. 

See U. F. MQUer, Sammlung russischer Gesckichten, vol. lii. (St 
Petersburg. 1738); P. Lauriilson, Sering og de Rassisiu Opdagei- 
sesrefstr (Copenhageu, 1885). 

BERING ISLAND, SEA and STRAIT. These take their 
name from the explorer Vitus Bering. The isjand (also called 
Avatcha), which was the scene of his death, lies in the south¬ 
western part of the sea, off the coast of Kamchatka, being one 
of the Commander or Komandor group, belonging to Russia. 



It is 69 m. long and 28 m. in extreme breadth ; the area is 615 
sq. m. 'fhe extreme elevation is about 300 ft. The smaller 
Copper Island lies near. The islands are treeless, and the climato 
is severe, but there is a population of alwut 650. Bering Sea is 
the northward continuation of the Pacific Ocean, from which 
it is demarcated by the long chain of the Aleutian Islands. It 
is bounded on the east 1 ^ Alaska, and on the west l^ the Siberian 
and Kamchatkan coast. Its area is estimated at 870,000 sq. m. 
In the north and east it has numerous islands (St Lawrence, 
St Matthew, Nunivak and the Pribiloff group) and is shallow ; 
in the south-west it reaches depths over 2000 fathoms. The 
seal-fisheries are important (see Bering Sea Aebiikation). 
The sea is connected with the Arctic Ocean northward by Bering 
Strait, at the narrowest part of which East Cape (Deshnev) in 
Asia apprcuiches within about 56%. of Cape Prince of Wales on 
the American shore. North and south of these pointg the coasts 
on both sides rapidly diverge. They are steep and rocky, and 
considerably in^nt^. The extreme depth of the strait 
approaches 50 fathoms, and it contains two small islands known 
as the Diomede Islands. These granite domes, lacking a harbour, 
lie about a mile apart, and the boundary line wtween the 
possessions of Rutua and the United States passes between them 
They ore occupied by a small tribe of about So Eskimo, who have 
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from early times plied the trade of middlemen lietween Asia and 
America. They call the western island Nunarlwok and the 
eastern Igniilook. Haze and fojjs greatly prevail in the strait, 
which is never free of ice. 

The earliest names associate<l with the exploration of Bering 
Strait are those of Russians seeking to extend their trading 
faeilities. Isai Ignatiev made a voyage eastward from the 
Kolyma river in 1646, and Simon Hezhnev in 1648 followed 
his route and prolonged it, rounding the Kast or Dezhnev Cape, 
and entering the strait. 'Hie post of Anadyrsk was founded on 
the river Anadyr, and overland enmmunications were gradually 
opened up. A Russian named Popov first learnt a rumour of the 
existence of islands east of Cape i)ezhnev,and of the proximity 
of America, and pp scntly there followed the explorations of 
Vitus Bering. In the natdgator Michael Civosdev was 
driven hv storm from a point north of Ca|)e Dezhnev to within 
sight of (he Alaskan coast, which he followed for two days. 
Under Bering on his last voyage (1741) was Commander Chirikov 
of the “ St Paul, " and after being separated from his leader 
during foggy weather this ofTieer reached the Alaskan coast and 
explored a considerable stretch of it. Lieutenant Waxcl and 
William Steller, a naturalist, left at the head of Bering’s party 
after his death, by their researches laid the foundation of the 
important fur trade of these waters. The .Meutian Islands 
gradually liecame known in the pursuit of this trade, through 
Michael Novidiskov (1745) and his .successors, and it was not 
until Captain James Cook, working from the south, explored 
the sea and strait in 1778 that the tide of discovery set farther 
northward. 

BERING SEA ARBITRATION. The important fishery 
dispute between Great Britain and the United States, which 
was closed by this arbitration, arose in the following cireum- 
stanecs. 

In the year 1867 the United States government had purchased 
from Russia all her territorial rights in Alaska ami the adjacent 
islands. The boundary between the two powers, as laid down 
by the treaty for purchase, was a line drawn from the middle of 
Bering Strait south-west to a point midway between the 
Aleutian and Komandorski Islands dividing Bering Sea into two 
parts, of which the larger was on the American side of this line. 
This jrortion included the Pribiloff Islands, which are the prin¬ 
cipal breeding-grounds of the srsals frequenting those seas. By 
certain arts of congress, passed between 1868 and J873, the 
killing of seals was prohibited upon the islands of the Pribiloff 
group and in “ the waters adjacent thereto ” except upon certain 
specified conditions. No definition of the meaning of the words 
“ adjacent waters ’’ was given in the act. In 1870 the exclusive 
rights of killing seals upon these islands was lca.scd by the United 
States to the Alaska Commercial Com))any, upon conditions 
limiting the numbers to he taken annually, and otherwise pro¬ 
viding for their protection. As earlv as 1872 the oiierations of 
foreign sealers attracted the attention of the United States 
government, but any precautions then taken seem to have been 
directed against the capture of seals on their way through the 
passages between the Aleutian Islands, and no claim to juris¬ 
diction beyond the three-mile limit api)ears to have been put 
forward. On the 12th of March 1881, however, the acting 
.secretary of the United .States treasury, in answer to a letter 
asking for an interpretation of the words “ waters adjacent 
thereto " in the acts of 1868 and 1873, stated that all the waters 
east of the boundary line were considered to be within the waters 
of Alaska territory. In March 1886 this letter was communi¬ 
cated to the San Francisco ^customs by Mr Daniel Manning, 
secretary of the treasury, for piddication. In the same summer 
three British si-iders, the ‘‘ Carolena,” “ Onward ” and 
“ Thornton,” were captured by an .\merican revenue cutter 
60 m. from land. They were condemned by the district 
judge on the express ground that they had been sealing within 
the limits of Alaska territory. Diplomatic representations 
followed, and an order for release was issued, but in 1887 further 
captures were made and were judicially ,sui>|jorted upon the same 
grounds. The respective positions taken up by the two govem- 
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ments in the controversy which ensued may be thus indicated. 
The United States claimed as a matter of right an exclusive 
jurisdiction over the scaling industry in Bering .Sea ; they also 
contended that the protection of the fur seal was, upon grounds 
both of morality and interest, an international duty, and should 
he secured by internal ional arrangement. The British govern¬ 
ment repudiated the claim of right, but were willing to negotiate 
upon the question of international regulation. Between 1887 
and i8<)0 negotiations were carrieil on Iretween Russia, Great 
Britain and the I riled States with a view to a joint coni ention. 
Unfortunately the parlies were unable to agree as to the prin¬ 
ciples upon which regulation should be liased. 'l!hc negotiations 
were wrecked upon the question of pelagic sealing. The only 
seal nurseries were upon the Pribiloff Islands, which belonged 
to the United States, and the Komandorski group, which be¬ 
longed to Russia. Consequently to prohibit pelagic scaling 
would have been to exclude Canada from the induslr>-. The 
United Stales, nevertheless, insisted that such prohibition was 
indispensable on the grounds— (i) that pelagic sealing involved 
the destiuction of breeding stock, because it was practically im¬ 
possible to distinguish between the male and femide seal when 
in the water ; (2) that it was unnecessarily wasteful, inasmuch 
as a large proportion of the seals so killed were lost. On the other 
hand, it was contended by Great Britain that in all known cases 
the extermination of seals had licen the result of operations upon 
land, and had never been caused by sealing e.\clusi\ .Iv pelagii-. 
The negotiations came to nothing, and the llnited .States fell 
back upon their claim of right. In June i8()o it was reported 
that certain American revenue cutters had been ordered to 
proceed to Bering Sea. Sir Julian Paimccfote, the British 
ambassador at Washington, having failed to obtain an assurance 
that British vessels would not be interfered with, laid a formal 
protest before the United States government. 

Thereupon followed a diplomatic controversy, in the course 
of which the United States developed the contentions which 
were afterwards laid before the tribunal of arbitration. The 
claim that Bering .Sea was mare dausum was abandoned, but it 
was asserted that Russia had formerly excrci.sed therein rights 
of exclusive jurisdiction which had passed to the United States, 
and they relied inter aha upon the ukase of 1821, by which foreign 
vessels had been forbidden to approach within 100 Ittdian mill's 
of the coasts of Russian America. It was pointed out by Great 
Britain that this ukase had been the subject of protest both by 
Great Britain and the United States, and that by treaties similar 
in their terms, made between Russia and each of the protesting 
powers, Russia had agreed that their subjects should not be 
troubled or molested in navigating or fishing in any part of the 
J’acitlc Ocean. The American answer was that the I’acific Ocean 
did not include Bering Sea. They also claimed an interest in 
the fur seals, involving the right to protect them outside the 
three-mile limit. In August iStjo Lord Salisbury proposed that 
the question at issue should be submitted to arbitration. This 
was ultimately assented to by the secretary of state, Janies 
Gillespie Blaine, on the understanding that certain specific 
points, which he indicated, should be laid before the arbitrators. 
On the 2gth of February 1892 a definitive treaty was signed at 
Washington. Each power was to name two arbitrators, and 
the president of the French Republic, the king of Italy, the king 
of Norway and Sweden were each to name one. The points 
submitted were as follows:—Ji) What exclusive jurisdiction 
in the sea now known as Bering Sea, and what exclusive rights 
in the seal fisheries therein, did Russia assert and exercise prior to 
and up to the time of the cession of .Alaska to the United States ? 
(2) How far were her claims of jurisdiction as to the seal fisheries 
recognized and conceded by Great Britain ? (3) Was the body 
of water now known as Bering Sea included in the phrase 
” Pacific Occ.an,” as used in the treaty of 1825 between Great 
Britain and Russia, and what rights, if any, in Bering Sea were 
held exclusively exercised by Russia after the said treaty ? 
(4) Did not all the rights of Russia as to jurisdiction and as to 
the seal fisheries in Bering Sea east of the water boundary, in the 
treaty between the United States and Russia of the 30th of 
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March 1867, pass unimpaired to the United States under that 
treaty ? (5) Had the United States any and what right of pro¬ 
tection over, or property in, the fur seals frequenting the islands 
of Bering Sea when such seids arc found outside the three-mile 
limit ? In the event of a determination in favour of Great 
Britain the arbitrators wore to determine what concurrent 
regulations were necessary for the preservation of the seals, 
and a joint commission was to be appointed by the two powers 
to assist them in the investigation of the facts of seal life. The 
question of damages was reserved for further discussion, but 
cither party was to be at liberty to submit any question of fact 
to the arbitrators, and to ask for a finding thereon. The tribunal 
was to sit at Baris. 'J'hc treaty was approved by the Senate 
on the 29th of March 1892, and ratified by the president on the 
22nd of April. 

The United States appointed as arbitrator Mr John H. Harlan, 
a justice of the Supreme Court, and Mr John ']'. Morgan, a 
member of the Senate. The British arbitrators were Lord 
Hannen and Sir John Thompson. The neutral arbitrators were 
the baron de Courcel, the marquis Visconti Venosta, and Mr 
Gregers Gram, appointed respectively by the president of the 
French Republic, the king of Italy, and the king of Norway and 
Sweden. The sittings of the tribunal began in February and 
ended in August i8<)3. 'I'he main interest of the proceedings 
lies in the second of the two claims put forward on behalf of the 
United States. This claim cannot easily be stated in language 
of precision ; it is indicated rather than formulated in the last 
of the five points specially submitted by the treaty. But its 
general character may be gathered from the arguments addressed 
to the tribunal. It was suggested that the seals had some of the 
characteristics of the domestic animals, and could therefore be 
the subject of something in the nature of a right of property. 
They were so far amenable to human control that it was possible 
to take their increase without destroying the stock. Sealing 
upon land was legitimate sealing ; the United States being the 
owners of the land, the industry was a trust vested in them for 
the benefit of mankind. On the other hand, pelagic scaling, 
being a method of promiscuous slaughter, was illegitimate; it 
was tontra boms mores and analogous to piracy. Consequently 
the United Slates claimed a right to restrain such practices, 
both as proprietors of Ihc seals and as proprietors and trustees 
of the legitimate industry. It is obvious that such a right was 
a novelty hitherto unrecognized by any system of law. Mr J. C. 
Carter, therefore, as counsel for the United States, submitted 
a theory of international jurisprudence which was equally novel. 
He argued that the determination of the tribunal must be 
grounded upon “ the principles of right,” that “ by the rule or 
principle of right was meant a moral rule dictated by the general 
standard of justice upon which civilized nations arc agreed, that 
this international standard of justice is but another name for 
international law, that the particular recognized rules were but 
cases of the application of a more general rule, and that where 
the particular rules were silent the general rule applic<l.” Tlic 
practical result of giving effect to this contention would he that 
an international tribunal could make new law and apply it 
retrospectively. Mr Carter’s contention was successfully com¬ 
bated by Sir Charles Russell, the leading coumsel for Great 
Britain. 

The award, which was signed and published on the 15th of 
August 1893, was in favour of Great Britain on all points. The 
question of damages, which had been reserved, was ultimately 
settled by a mixed commission appointed by the two powers in 
February 1896, the total amount awarded to the British sealers 
being $473,151.26. (M, H. C.) 

BERIOT, CHARLES AUGUSTE DE (1802-1870), Belgian 
violinist and composer. Although not definitely a pupil of 
Viotti or Baillot he was much influenced by both. He was very 
successful in his concert tours, and held appointments at the 
courts of Belgium and France. From 1843 to 1852 he was violin 
professor at the Rnissels conservatoire. Then his eyesight began 
to fail, and in 1858 he became blind. His compositions are still 
often played, and arc good, clean displays of technique. 
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BERJA, a town of southern Spain, in the province of Almeria ; 
on the south-eastern slope of the Sierra de Gador, 10 m. N.E. of 
Adra by road. Bojj. (1900) 13,224. l)es])ite the luck of a rail¬ 
way Bcrja has a considerable trade. Lead is obtained among 
the mountains, and the more sheltered valleys produce grain, 
wine, oil, fmit and esparto grass. These, with the paper, linen 
and cotton goods manufactured locally in small quantities, are 
exported from Adra. 

BERKA, a town and watering-place of Germany, in the grand- 
duchy of .Saxe-Weimar on the 11 m and the Weimar-Kranichfcld 
railway, 8 m. S. of Wcunar. Bop. 2300. It has sulphur baths, 
which are largely frequented in the summer. Berka was once 
celebrated for its Cistercian nunnery, founded in 1251. Two 
m. down the Ilm is the curious castle of Burgfarth, partly 
hewn out of the solid rock. 

BERKELEY, the name of an ancient English family remark¬ 
able for its long tenure of the feudal castle built by the water 
of Severn upon the lands from which the family Likes its name. 
It trarz!s an undoubted descent from Robert (d. J170) .son of 
Harding. Old pedigree-makers from the 14th century onward 
have made of 1 larding a younger son of a king of Denmark and 
a companion of the ('onqueror, while modern historians assert 
his identity with one Harding who, although an Engli.sh thane, 
is recorded by Domesday Book in 1086 as a great landowner in 
Somerset. This Harding the thane was son of Elnod or Alnod, 
who is recognized as Eadnoth the Staller, slain hi beating oft 
the sons of Harold when they attacked his county. But if Hard¬ 
ing the Berkeley ancestor be the Harding who, as the queen's 
butler, witnesses King Edward’s Waltham charter of 1062, his 
dates seem strangely apart from those of Robert hus son, dead 
a hundred and eight years later.. Of Robert fit/. Harding we 
know that he was a Bristol man whose wealth and importance 
were probably increased by the trade of the port. A partisan 
of Henry, son of the empress, that prince before his accession 
to the throne granted him, by his charter at Bristol in the earlier 
half of 1153, the Gloucestershire manor of Bitton, and a hundred 
librales of land in the manor of Berkeley, Henry agreeing to 
strengthen the castle of Berkeley, which was evidently already 
in Robert’s hands. In his rhymed chronicle Robert of Glou¬ 
cester tclLs how ~ 

“ A bourpeis at Bristowo—Robert Harding 
Vor gri't tresour and nebesse—so wel was mid the king 
That he gat him and is eirs—the noble baronic 
That so riche is of Berkele mid al the seignorie.” 

Later in the same year the duke of Normandy granted to Roliert 
fitz Harding Berkeley manor and Ihc appurtenant district called 
‘‘ Bcrkclaihemessc,” to holil in fee by the .service of one knight 
or at a rent of joo s. Being at Berkeley, the duke confirmed 
to Robert a grant of Bedminster made by Robert, earl of 
Gloucester, and in the first year of his reign as king of England 
he confirmed his own earlier grant of the Berkeley manor. Alxiut 
this time Robert, who had founded .St Augustine’s Briory in 
Bristol, gave to the Black Canons there the five churches hi 
Berkeley and Berkeley Herness. In their priory church he was 
buried in 1170, Berkeley descending to his son and heir Maurice. 

Berkeley had already given a surname to an earlier family 
sprung from Roger, its Domesday tenant, whose dc.scendants 
seem to have been ousted by the partisan of the Angevin. But 
if there had been a feud between the families it was ended by a 
double alliance, a covenant having been made at Bristol about 
November 1153 in the presence of Henry, duke of Normandy, 
whereby Maurice, son of Roliert fitz Harding, was to marry the 
daughter of Roger of Berkeley, Rqger’s own son Roger marrying 
the daughter of Robert. In his certificate of 1166 Robert tells 
the king that, although he owes the .service of five knights for 
Berkeley, Roger of Berkeley still holds certain lands of the 
honour for which he does no service to Robert. This elder line 
of Berkeley survived for more than two centuries on their lands 
of Dursley and Cubberley, but after his father’s death Maurice, 
son of Robert, is styled M auricc of Berkeley. Robert of Berkeley, 
the eldest son of Maurice, paid in J190 the vast sum of £1000 
for livery of his great inheritance, but, rising with the rebellious 
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barons against KinR John, his castle was taken into the kinjit's 
hands. Seisin, however, was pranled in 1220 to Thomas his 
brotluT and lieir, but the estate was again forfeit in the next 
generation for a new defcetion, although the wind of the royal 
displeasure was tempered bv the fart that Isabel de Creoun, 
wife of Maurice, lord of Iterkele)-, was the king's near kins¬ 
woman, 'I'homas, son ol Maurire, was allowed to succeed his 
father in the hinds, and, having a writ of summons to parlia¬ 
ment in t2()5, he is reckoni’d the first hcrcditarv Iraron of the 
line. 

Even in the age of chivalry the lords of Berkeley were notable 
warriors. Thomas, who as a lad had ridden on the barons’ 
side at Evesham, followed ihe king’s wars for half a century of 
his long life. Hying uis banner at h'alkirk and at Hannocklturn, 
in which liglit he w is takim by the Scots, llis seal of arms is 
among those attached to the famous letter of remonstrance 
addressi'd by the bn-ons of ICngland to Pope Bonifai'e VIIl. 
Maurice, his son, joined the confederation against the two 
Despensers, and lay in prison at Wallingford until his death in 
1 ,t26, Ihe queen’s jiarty gaining the upper hand too late to release 
him. But as the queen passed by Berkeley on her way to seize 
Bristol, she gave back tlie castle, which had Iwen kept by the 
younger Despenser, to Tliomas, the prisoner’s heir, who, with 
Sir John Mautravers, soon received in his hold the deposed king 
brought thither secretly. The chroniclers agree that Thomas 
of Berkeley had no part in the murder of the king, whom he 
treated kindly. It was when'Hiomas was away from the castle that 
Mautravers and (fournav made an end of their charge. Through 
the providence of this Thomas Ihe Berkelev estates were saved 
to the male line of his house, a fine levied in the twenty-thiril 
year of Edward III. so .settling them. Thomas of Berkeley 
fought at (’rei^y and (ialais, bringing six knights and thirty-two 
squires to the siege in his train, with thirty mounted aichers 
and two hundred men on fool. His son and heir-apparent, 
Maurice of Berkeley, was the hero of a misadventure recorded 
by h'roissart, who tells how a young English knight, dis])laying 
his Irnnner for the first time on the day of Poitiers, rode after 
a flying Picard squire, by whom he was grievously wounded 
and held to ransom. Froissart errs in describing this knight 
as Thomas, lord of Berkeley, for the coienant made in 13(10 
for the release of Maurice is still among the Berkeley muniments, 
the ransom being stated at £1080. 

Being by his mother a nephew of Roger Mortimer, earl of 
March, the paramour of Queen Isabel, Maurice Berkeley married 
hilizabeth, daughter of Hugh Despenser, the younger of 
Edward 11 .’s favourites and the intruder in Berkeley Castle. 
With his son and heir Thomas of Berkeley, one of the com¬ 
missioners of parliament for the deposing of Richard 11 . and 
a warden of the Welsh marches who harried Owen of tllcndower. 
the direct male line of Robert fitz Harding failed, and but for 
the settlement of the estates Berkeley would have passed from 
the family. On this Thomas’s death m 1417 Elizabeth, his 
daughter and heir, and her husband, Richard Beauchamp, 
earl of Warwick, the famous traveller, statesman and jouster, 
seized Berkeley Castle. Earl and countess only withdrew after 
James Berkeley, the nephew and heir male, had livery of his 
lands by the purchased aid of Humphrey of Gloucester. But 
the Beauchamps returned more than once to vain attacks on 
the stout walls of Berkeley, and a quarrel of two generations 
ended with the pitched battle of Nibley Green. Fought between 
the retainers of William, biird Berkeley, son of James, and 
those who followed Thomas Talbot, Viscount Lisle, grandson 
of the illustrious Talliot and great-grandson of the countess of 
Warwick, this was the last private battle on English ground 
between two feudal lords. ’V’oung Lisle was shot under the 
beaver by an arrow, and the lend ended with his death, all 
claims of his widow being settled with an annuity of £100. Bitter 
as was the long quarrel, it kept the Berkeleys from casting their 
interest into the Wars of the Roses, in which most of their 
fellows of the ancient baronage sank and disappeared. 

The victorious Lord Berkeley, whose children died young, was 
on ill terms with his next brother, and made havoc of the great 


Berkeley estates by grants to the Crown and the royal house, 
for which he was rewarded with certain empty titles. Edward 
IV. gai'c him a viscount’s patent in 1481, and Richard III. 
created him earl of Nottingham in 1483. His complacence 
extending to the new dynasty, Henry Vll. made him earl marshal 
in 1485 and marque.ss of Berkeley in 1487. For this last patent 
he, by a settlement following a recovery suffered, gave the king 
and liis heirs male Berkeley Castle and all that remained to him 
of hi ■ ancestors’ lands, enjoying for his two remaining years a 
bare life interest. At his death in 141)1 the king took possession, 
bringing his queen with him on a visit to Berkeley. 

Here follows a curious chapter of the history of the Berkeley 
peerage. When Thomas, Lord Berkeley, died in 1417, it might 
have been presumed that his dignity would descend to his heir, 
the countess of Warwick. Nevertheless, his nephew and heir 
male was summoned as a baron from 1421, apparently by reason 
of his tenure of the castle and its lands. When the marquess of 
Berkeley was dead without surviving issue, the castle having 
pas.sed to the crown, Maurice, the brother and heir, hud no 
summons. Vet this Maurice’s son, another Maurice, had a 
summons as a baron, although not “ with the room in the 
parliament chamber that the lords of Berkeley had of old time.” 
The old precedence was restored when Thomas, brother and heir 
of this baron, was summoned. This Thomas, who hiul a com¬ 
mand at h’lodden, held his ancestors’ castle as constable for 
the king. A final remainder under the marque.ss’s settlement 
brought bai'k ctistle and lands on the failure in 1533 of the heirs 
male of the body of Henry VH., anil Henry, Lord Berkeley, had 
special livery of them in his minority, \'ct although seized of 
the castle he took a lower seat in the parliament house than did 
his grandfather who was not so seized, being given place after 
.Abergavenny, Audley and Str.ange. 

By these things we may see that peerage law in old lime 
rested upon the pleasure of the sovereign and upon no ascertained 
and unvarying custom. Of the power behind that )>lcasure this 
Henry, Lord Berkelev, had one sharp reminder. He was, like 
most of his line, a keen sportsman, and, returning to Berkeley 
to find that a royal visit had made great slaughter among his 
deer, he showed his resentment by disparking Berkeley Bark. 
Thereat Queen Elizabeth sent him a warning in round Tudor 
fashion. laU him beware, she wrote, for the earl of Leicester 
coveted the castle by the Severn. 

At the Re.storation,George,Lord Berkeley, who had been one 
of the commissioners to invite Charles 11 .’s return Irom the 
Hague, petitioned for a higher place in parliament, claiming a 
barony by right of tenure before 121)5, but his claim was silenced 
by his advancement on September 11, 1671), to lie viscount of 
liurslcy and carl of Berkeley. James, the 3rd earl, an active 
sea captain who was all but lost in company with Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel, became knight of the Garter and lord high admiral and 
commanfler-in-chief in the Channel, he and his house being loyal 
supporters of the Hanoverian dynasty. 

The last and most curious chapter of Ihe history of the Berkeley 
honours was opened by Frederiek Augustus, the 5th earl of 
Berkeley (1745-1810). This peer married at Lambeth, on the 
16th of May 171)6, one Mary Cole, the daughter of a small 
tradesman at Wulton-under-Edge, with whom he had alreoily 
lived for several years, several children having bden born to them. 
In order to legitimatize the issue born before the marriage, the 
earl in 1801 made rleclaration of an earlier marriage contracted 
privately,at Berkeley in 1785. On his death in i8ii the validity 
of this alleged marriage was tested by the committee of privileges 
of the House of Lords, and it was shown without doubt that Ihe 
evidence for it, a parish register entry, was a forgery. 

Under the will of his father. Colonel William Berkeley, the 
eldest illegitimate son, had the castle and estates, and on the 
failure of his claim to the earldom he demanded a writ of summons 
as a baron by reason of his tenure of the castle. No judgment 
was given in the matter, the king in council having declared in 
i66t) that baronies by tenure were “ not in lieing and so not fit 
to l)e revived.” But Colonel Berkeley’s political influence 
afterwards procured him (183:) a peerage as Lord Segrave of 
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Hrrkeley, and ten years later an earldom with the litle of Fitz- 
hardinge. lie died without issue in 1857. His brother, Sir 
Maurice Fitzhardinge Ilcrkelcy, who succeeded to Berkeley 
under the terms of the 5lh earl's will, revived the claims, and 
was likewise given a new barony (1861) ns Lord Fitzhardinge, 
a title in which he was succeeded by two of his sons, the 3rd 
baron (b. 1830) l.)eing in 1909 owner of the Berkeley and Cranford 
estates. The earldom of Berkeley was never assumed by the 
eldest legitimate son of the sth earl, and was in 1909 enjoyed by 
Randal Thomas Morcton Berkeley, Sth earl, grandson of admiral 
Sir George Cranficld Berkeley, second son of the 4th earl. In 
1 893 Mrs M ilman (d. j 899), daught cr and heir of Thomas Moreton 
Fitzhardinge Berkeley, 6th earl de jurr, was declared by letters 
patent under the great seal to have succeeded to the ancient 
barony of Berkeley created by the writ of 14:1 ; and she was 
succeeded by her daughter. I 

Many brancJies have been thrown out by this family during j 
its many centuries of existence. Of these the most important } 
descended from Maurice of Berkeley, the baron who died in ' 
M'allingford hold in 1326. His second son Maurice was ancestor | 
of the Berkeleys of Stoke GilTard, whose descendant, Norborne ; 
Berkeley, elaimed the barony of Botetourt and had a summons 
in 1764, dying without issue in 1770. Sir Maurice Berkeley of 
Bruton, a cadet of Stoke GilTard, was forefather of the Viscounts 
I'itzhnrdinge, the Lords Berkeley of Stratton (il>58-i773) and 
the earls of Imlmouth, all extinct, the Berkeleys of Stratton 
bet|ucatliing their great London estate, including Berkeley 
Square and Stratton Street, to the main line. Edward Berkeley 
of I’vlle in Someiset, head of a cadet line of the Bruton family, 
married I’hilippti Speke, whose mother was Joan, daughter of 
Sir lohu I’ortman of Orchard Portman, baronet. Ilis grandson 
William, on succeeding to the Orchard Portman and Bryanston 
estates, took the additional name of Portman, and from him 
come the Viscounts Portman of Bryanston (1873). From James, 
Lord P.erke'ey, who died in 14O3, descended Rowland Berkeley, 
a clothier of Worcester, who boitght the estates of Spetehley. 
Rowland's second son. Sir Robert Berkeley, the king's bench 
justice who supported the imposition of ship-money, was ancestor 
of the Berkeleys of Spetehley, now the only branch of the house 
among untitled squires. 

See Jotin Smylli's /.!,>« of Ihi’ Tinkclrv'i, conipilecl e. i(>iS, editetl 
by Sir Jolin Maclean (1883-1KX5) ; J. It. Round’s introduction 
]o the Somerset Domesday. V.C.il. senes; (t. E. ('(oliavne)’a 
Completp jeayes's Pesiriptivc Catnto^'ur of the Chaytom 

amJ Muniments at Jterkelev Castle (1802) ; UUfUmarv of National 
tiiof^iaphv : Transaetions of Bristol and Glotuestershire Archacoloftieal 
Sinietv, .1 vols., viii.. xlv.. et passim ; The Bed Uottk of the Bxehequcr, 
("lironu les of Roger of Wendover, Matlliew tiaris, Adam of Muri- 
tmilli, RolKTt of Gloucester, Henry of Huntingdon, Ac. (Rolls 
Series); Hritisli Museum Charlers, Ac, (O. Ba.) 

BERKELEY, GEORCE (1685'1753), Irish bishop and philo¬ 
sopher, the eldest son of William Berkeley (an officer of customs 
who had, it seems, come to Ireland in the suite of Lord Berkeley 
of Stratton, lord lieutenant, 1670-1672, to whom he was related), 
was born on the 12th of March 1685, in a cottage near Dysert 
Gastle, Thomastown, Ireland, lie passed from the school at 
Kilkenny to 'I'rinity College, Dublin (1700), where, owing to the 
peeuliar subtlety of his mind and his determination to accept no 
doctrine on the evidence of authority or convention, he left the 
beaten track of study and was regarded by some as a dunce, by 
others as a genius. During his career at Dublin the works of 
Descartes and Newton were superseding the older text-books, 
and the doctrines of Locke’s Essay were eagerly discussed. Thus 
ho “ entered on an atmosphere which was beginning to be 
charged with the elements of reaction iigainst traditional 
scholasticism in physii s and in metaphysics ” (A. C. Fraser). 
He became a fellow in 1707. His interest in philosophy led him 
to take a prominent share in the foundation of a society for 
discussing the new doctrines, and is further shown by his Commtm 
Place HoDk, one of the most valuable autobiographical records 
in existence, which throws much light on the growth of his ideas, 
and enables us to understand the significance of his early writings. 
We find here the consciousness of creative thought focused in a 


new principle which is to revolutionize speculative .science. 
'I'here is no sign of any intimate knowledge of ancient or scholastic 
thought; to the doetrincs of Spinoza, Leibnitz, Maleliranche, 
Norris, the attitude is one of indifference or lack of appreciation, 
but the influence of Descartes and specially of Locke is evident 
throughout. The new principle (nowhere in the Common Place 
Book explicitly stated) may be exprc.ssed in the proposition that 
no existence is conceivable—and therefore possible—which is 
not either conscious spirit or the ideas {i.e. objects) of which such 
spirit is conscious. In I he language of a later period this principle 
may be expressed as the absolute synthesis of subject and object; 
no object exists apart from Mind. Mind is, therefore, prior both 
in thought and in existence, if for the moment we assumi the 
popular distinction. Berkeley thus diverted philosophy from its 
beaten track of discussion as to the meaning of matter, substance, 
cause, and preferred to ask first whether these have any signifi¬ 
cance apart from the conscious spirit. In the pursuit of this 
inquiry he rashly invaded other departments of science, and 
much of the Common Place Book is occupied with a polemic, as 
vigorous as it is ignorant, against the fundamental conceptions 
of the infinitesimal calculus. 

In 1707 Berkeley published two short mathematical tracts ; 
in 1709, in his New Theory of Vision, he applied his new prin¬ 
ciple, for the first time, and in the following year staled it fully 
in the Principles of Human Knowledge. In these works he 
attacked the existing theories of externality which to the un- 
pliilosophical mind is proved by visual evidence. He maintained 
; that visual consciousness is merely a system of arbitrary signs 
I which .symbolize for us certain actual or possible tactual experi- 
' ence—in other words a purely conventional language. 

The contents of the visual and the tactual consciousness 
have no element in common. The visible and visual signs are 
definitely connected with tactual experiences, and the associa- 
: tion between them, which has grown up in our minds through 
I custom or habit, rests upon, or is guaranteed by, the constant 
i conjunction of the two by the will of the Universal Mind. But 
I this synthesis is not brought forward prominently by Bcrkelev. 

I It was evident that a similar analysis might have been applied 
to tactual consciousne.ss which docs not give externality in its 
deepest significance any more than the visual ; but with de¬ 
liberate purpose Berkeley at first drew out only one side of his 
argument. In the Principles of Human Knowledge, externality 
in its ultimate sense as independence of all mind is considered. 
Matter, as an abstract, unperceived substance or cause, is shown 
to be impossible, an unreal conception ; 'true substance is 
affirmed to be conscious spirit, tuie causality the free activity of 
such a spirit, while physical substantiality and causality are 
held to be merely arbitrary, though constant, relations among 
phenomena connected subjectively by suggestion or association, 
objectively in the Universal Mind. In ultimate analysis, then, 
nature is conscious experience, and forms the sign or symbol 
of a divine, universal intelligence and will. 

In 1711 Berkeley delivered his Discourse on Passive Obedience, 
in which he deduces mond rules from the intention of God to 
promote the general happiness, thus working out a theological 
utilitarianism, which may be compared with the later exposi¬ 
tions of Austin and J. S. Mill. From 1707 he had been engaged 
as college tutor ; in 1712 he paid a short visit to England, and 
in April 1713 he was presented by Swift at court. Ilis abilities, 
his courtesy and his upright character made him a universal 
favourite. While in London he published his Dialogues (1713), 
a more popular exposition of his new theory ; for exquisite 
facility of style these are among th(j»finest philosophical writings 
in the English language. In November he became chaplain to 
Lord I’eterborough, whom he accompanied on the continent, 
returning in August 1714. He travelled again in 1715-1720 as 
tutor to the only son of Dr St George Ashe (?i658-i7r8, bishop 
successively of Cloyne, Cloghcr and Derry). In 1721, during the 
disturbed state of social relations consequent on the bursting of 
the South Sea bubble, he published an Essay towards preventing 
the Ruin of Great Britain, which shows the intense interest he 
took in practical affairs. In the same year be returned to 
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Ireland as chaplain to the duke of Grafton, and was made 
divinity lecturer and university preacher. In 1722 he was 
appointed to the deanery of Dromorc, a post which seems to 
have entailed no duties, as we find him holding the oflices of 
Hebrew lecturer and senior proctor at the university. The 
followinj,' year Miss Vanliomrigh, Swift's Vanessa, Icit him half 
her property. It would appear that he had only met her once 
at dinner. In 1724 he was nominated to the rich deanery of 
Derr)-, but had hardly Iieen appointed before he was using e\ ery 
effort to resign it in order to devote himself to his scheme of 
founding a college in the Bermudas, and extending its benefits 
to the Americans. Witli infinite exertion he succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing from government a promise of £20,000, and after four years 
spent in preparation, sailed in September 1728, accompanied 
by some^friends and ov his wife, daughter of Judge Forster, whom 
he had married in the preceding month. Three years of quiet 
retirement and study were spent in Rhode Island, but it gradu¬ 
ally became apparent that government would never hand over 
the promised grant, and Berkeley was conqielled to give up his 
cherished plan. Soon after his return he published the fruits of 
his studies in Aldphnm, or the Minule Philosopher (i7,'?,^), a finely 
written work in the form of dialogue, critically examining the 
various forms of free-thinking in the age, and bringing forward 
in antithesis to them his own theory, w'hich shows all nature to 
be the language of God. In 1734 he was raised to the bishopric 
of Cloync. The same year, in his Analyst, he attacked the higher 
mathematics as leading to freethinking ; this involved him in 
a hot Controversy. The Querist, a practical work in the form 
of. questions on what would now be called social or economical 
philosophy, appeared in three parts, 1735, i73f>, 1737. In 1744 
was published the .‘oiris, pastly occasioned by the controversy 
as to the efficacy of tar-water in cases ot small-pox, but rising 
far alwve the circumstance from which it took its rise, and 
revealing hidden depths in the Berkelcian metaphysics. In 
1751 his eldest son died, and in 1752 he removed with his family 
to Oxford for the sake of his son George, who was studying 
there. He died suddenly in the midst of his family on the 
14th of January 1753, and was buried in Ghrist Church, Oxford. 

Ill the philosophies ot Descartes .ind I.ocke a large share of atten¬ 
tion had lieen directed to the idea of matter, which was held to lx; 
the abstract, unpcrceived background ol real experience, and was 
supposed to give rise to our ideas of external things through its 
action on the sentient mind. Knowledge being limited to the ideas 
produced could never extend to the unperceived mattei, or substanee, 
or cause which produced them, and it liecame a problem for specu¬ 
lative science to determine the grounds for the very beliel in its 
existence. Philosophy seemed about to end in scepticism or in 
materialism. Kow Berkeley put this whole (iroblein in a new light 
by fioiiiting out a preliminary question. Before we deduce results 
from such abstract ideas as cause, substance, niatti-r, we must ask 
what in reality do these mean—what is the actual content of con¬ 
sciousness which corresponds to these words ? Do not all these 
ideas, when held to represent something which e-vists absolutely 
apart Irom all knowledge of it, involve a contradiction ? In jmtting 
this i]nestion, not less than in answering it, consists Berkeley's 
originality as a philosopher. The essence of tlie answer is that the 
universe is ineonccivable apart from mind—that existence, as such, 
denotes eonscious spirits and the objects of coasciousness. Matter 
and external things, in so far as they are thought to have an exist¬ 
ence beyond the circle of consciousness, arc impossible, inconceiv¬ 
able. External things are things knowm to 11s in immediate per¬ 
ception. To this conclusion Berkeley seems, in the first place, to 
have been led by the train of reflection that naturally conducts to 
subjective or egoistic idealism. It is impossible to overstep the 
limits of self-consciousness ; whatever words 1 use. whatever 
notions I have, must reter to and find their meaning in facts of coti- 
scioiisness. But this is by no means the whole or even the principal 
part of Berkeley’s philosophy ■ it is essentially a theory ot causality, 
ami this is brought out gradually under the pressure ol dithculties 
in the first solution of the early problem. I'o merely subjective 
idealism, sense percepts differ from ideas of imagination in degree, 
not in kind ; both lielong to the individual mind. To Berkdey, 
however, the difference is fundamental; sense ideas are not due to 
our own activity ; they must therefore be produced by some other 
will —by the divine intelligence. Sense experience is thus the con¬ 
stant action upon our minds of supreme active intellect, and is not 
the consequence of dead inert matter. It might appear, therefore, 
that sensible things had an objective existence in the mind of God ; 
that an idea so soon as it pas.ses out of our consciousness )jasses into 
that of God. This is an interpretation, frequently and not without 


some justice, put upon Berkeley's own expression. But it is not a 
satislactory account ol his theory. Berkeley Is compelled to sec that 
an immediate perce])tion is not a thing, and that what we consider 
permanent or siibsfantial is not a sensation but a group of qualities, 
which 111 ultimate analysis means sensations cither immediately felt 
or such as our experience has taught us would be felt in conjunction 
with these. Dur belief in the reality of a thing may therefore be saiil 
to mean assurance that this assixiatioii in oiir minds between actual 
and possible sensations is somehow guaraniced. Further, Berkeley's 
own theory would never jicrmit him to speak of possible sensatioiis, 
meaning by that the ideas ol sensations called up to our minds by 
jiresent experience, tic could never have held that these afforded 
any explanation of the permanent existence of real objects. His 
theory IS quite distmet irom this, which really amounts to nothing 
more than subjective idealism. External things arc produced by 
the will ot tlie divine intelligence ; they are caused, and causeil in a 
regulir ordi i ; there exists m the divine mind archetypes, of which 
.sense experience may be said to Ix' the realization in our finite minds. 
Our belief in the permanence of something whiih corresponds to the 
assoei.ition in our minds of actual and jiossible sensations means 
belief in the orderliness of natuie ; and that is merely, assurance that 
the unueise is pervaded and rei.ulated by mind. I’hysical science 
is occujiied in endeavouring to decipher the dii-iue ideas wliich fiml 
realizati, n in our limiled exjx'rience, in trying to interpret the divine 
language of which natural things are the words and letters, and in 
striving to bring human concejitioiis into harmony with th(> divine 
thoughts. Instead, therefore, of fate or necessity, 01 matter, or the 
unknown, a filing, active mind is looked ujion as tlie centre and 
spring of the iiniveise. and this is the es.sence ol tlie Beikeleian 
metajihysie.s. 

The deejxir aspects of Berkeley’s new thought have been almost 
iiiversally neglected or misunderstood. tJl his .siiiriiiia! eiiiiuri. 
cisin one side only has been accejited by later thinkers, and looked 
ujion as tile whole. 'Ihe subjectivi mechanism ot assixuation which 
with Berkeley is but jiarf of the true explanation, and is dejx'ndent 
on the objective realization in tin- divine mind, has been reeei\-ed 
as 111 itself a satisfactory theory. .Sun/ CngUittione\ has Iks-n regaideil 
by thinkers who profess themselves Berkeieians as the one 
proposition warranted by consciousness; the empiricism of his jihilo- 
sojiliy has been eagerly welcomed, wlnle the spiritual intuition, 
without which the whole is to Berkt'ley meaningless, has been cast 
aside. For this he is himsell in no small nieasnre to lilanie. The 
deeper spiritual intuition, iireseiit froiii Hie fiisf, was only biouglil 
into clisir relief in order to meet difficulties in the earlier sbatemeiifs, 
and the extension of the inlnitioii itself beyond the limils of our 
own consciousness, wliich comjiletely removes his jiositioii from 
mere subjectivism, rests on foundations uneriticaily assunu'd. and 
at first sight irreconcilable with certain jiosilions ol his system. 
The necessity and universality of the jiidgmenfs of c.oisality and 
substantiality are taken lor granli’d ; and theie is no investigation 
ol the jilace held by these notions in the mental constitution. The 
relation Ix'tween the divine mind ami fniife intelligence, at first 
thought as that of agent and recipient, is coinpheated and obscure 
when the necessity lor explaining the permanence ol re.al things 
comes forward. The divine archetyjies, according to which sensible 
experience is regulated and in which it finds its real objectivity, are 
different in kind from mere sense ideas, and the question then arises 
whether in these we have not again the " things as they aie,” which 
Berkeley at first so contemptuously dismissed. He leaves it un¬ 
determined whether or not our knowledge ol sense things, which is 
never entirely presentative, involves some reference to this objectii e 
course ol nature or thought of the divine mind. And if so, what 
is the nature of the notions necessarily implied in the sinqilest know¬ 
ledge of a thing, as distinct from mere sense feeling ? Thai in know¬ 
ing objects certain thoughts are implied which are not jiresentatioiis 
or their copies is at times dimly seen by Berkeley himsell ; but he 
was content to propound a question with regard to those notions, and 
to look upon them as merely l-ocke’s ideas of relation. Such ideas 
of relation are iu truth the stumbling-block in Ixxke's philosophy, 
and Berkeley’s emjiiricism is equally far from accounting lor them. 

With all these defects, however, Berkeley’s new conception marks 
a distinct stage ot progress in human thought. His true place in 
the history ol sjieculation may lx- seen from the simple observation 
that the difficulties or obscurities in his scheme are really the ixiints 
on which later philosojihy has turned. He once for all lifted the 
problem of metaphysics to a higher level, and. in conjunction with 
his successor, Hume, determined the form into which later meta¬ 
physical questions have been thrown. 

BiULior.BAPiiY. The standard edition of Berkeley’s works is that 
of A. Campbell Fraser in 4 vols. (i.-iii. H'lirA.?; iv. Life, Letters and 
Dissertation) published by the Clarendon Press (1871) ; this edition, 
revised throughout and largely re-written, was re-published by the 
same author (iqoi). Another complete edition edited by G. Sampson, 
with a biographical sketch by A. j. Balfour, and a useful biblio¬ 
graphical summary, appeared in 1807-1898. Prof. Fraser also pub¬ 
lished an excellent volume of selections (5th ed., 1899), and a 
short general account in a volume on Berkeley in the Blar,kwood 
Philos. Class. For Berkeley’s theory of vision sec manuals of 
psychology {e.g. G. F. Stout, Wm. James); for bis ethical views 
H. Sidgwick, Hist, of Ethics (jth ed., 1902) ; A. Bain, Mental and 
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Moral Science (1872). Set also Sir L. Stephen, English Thought 
in the / 6 th Century (3rd ed., 1902) ; J. S. Mill's Dissertations, 
vols. ii. and iv.; ' 1 '. Hiixley, Critiques and Addresses, pp. 320 seq. ; 
G. S. Fullerton, System of Metaphysics (New York, 1004); John 
Watson. Outline of Philos. (New York, i8<(8); J. McCosh, Locke's 
Theory of Knowledge (1884); T. Loren*, Etn Beitrag zur Lebens- 
gesrhtchie (!. Berkeleys (1900) and IP'eitere Beitrdge z. Leb. G. B.'s 
(1901); Instoncs of modern phikwophy generally. 

(R. Ad. ; J. M. M.) 

BERKELEY, MILES JOSEPH (1803-1889), English botanist, 
was horn on the ist of April 1803, at Biggin Hall, Northampton¬ 
shire, and educated at Rugby and Christ's College, (!itmbridge, 
of which he became an honorary fellow. Taking holy orders, he 
became incumbent of Apcthorjic in 1837, and vicar of Sibber- 
tofl, near Market Tlarlwrnugh, in i8()8. He acquired an 
enthusiastic love of rryptogaraic botany in his early years, and 
soon was recognized as the leading British authority on fungi 
and plant pathology, lie was especially famous as a syslematist 
in mycology, some 6000 species of fungi being credited to him, 
but his InlruductioH to Cryplogamic Botany, published in 1857, 
and his papers on “ Vegetable Pathology ” in the Gardener’s 
Chronicle in 1854 and onwards, show that he had a very broad 
grasp of the whole domain of physiology and morphology as 
understood in those days. Moreover, it should be pointed out 
that Berkeley began his work as a fudd naturalist and collector, 
his earliest objects of stud)' having been the mollusca and other 
branches of zoology, as testiCicd by his papers in the Zoological 
Journal and the Magazine of Natural History, between 1828 
and 1836. As a microscopist he was an assiduous and accurate 
wtirker, as is shown by his numerous drawings of the smaller 
;dgae and fungi, and his admirable dissections of mosses and 
hepaticae. His investigations on the potato murrain, caused by 
Phylophlhora infestans, on the grape mildew, to which he gave 
the nam<' Oidium Tuckeri, and on the pathogenic fungi of wheat 
rust, l*op mihlew, and various diseases of cabbage, pears, coffee, 
onions, tomat(«'s. &e., were important in results bearing on the 
life-history of these fiesls, at a time when very little was known 
of .such matters, and must always be considered in any his¬ 
torical account of the remarkable advances in the biology of 
these organisms w hich were made between 1850 and 1880 ; 
and when it is remembered that this work was done without 
any of the modern appliances or training of a propf'rly equipped 
laboratory, the real signifieanee of Berkcle\'’s pioneer work 
becomes apparent. It is as the founder of British mycology, 
however, that his name will live in the history of botany, and 
his most important work is contained in the account of native 
Briti.sh fungi in Sir W. Hooker’s British Flora (1836), in his 
Introduction to Cryptoganiic Botany (1857), and in his Outlines 
of British Fungology (i860). His magnificent herliarium at 
Kew, which contains over 9000 specimens, and is enriched by 
numerous notes and sketches, forms one of the most important 
type series in the world. Berkeley died at Sibliertoft on the 
30th of July 1889. He was a man of refined and courteous 
bearing, an accomplished classical student, with the simple 
and modest habits that befit a man of true learning. 

A list ol his puhlicatiuns will be found in the Catalogue of .Scien¬ 
tific Papers of the Royal Society, and sketches of his life m Proc. 
kov. Soc., 1890. 47. 9. by Sir Joseph Hooker, and dnnals of Botany, 
1807. II, by Sir W.T. Thiaclton-Dyer. (H. M. W.) 

BERKELEY, SIR WILUAM (c. 1608-1677), British colonial 
governor in America, was born in or near Ixindon, England, 
about 1608, the youngest son of Sir Maurice Berkeley, an original 
member of the London Company of 1606, and brother of John, 
first Lord Berkeley of Stratton, one of the proprietors of the 
Carolinas. He graduated at Oxford in 1629, and in 1632 was 
appointed one of the royal commissioners for Canada, in which 
office he won the personal favour of Charles 1 ., who appointed 
him a gentleman of the privy chamber. During this period he 
tried his hand at literary work, producing among other things 
a tragi-comedy entitled The Lost Lady (1638). In .August 1641 
he was appointed governor of Virginia, but did not take up his 
duties until the following year. His first term as governor, 
during which he seems to have been extremely popular with 
the majority of the colonists, was notable principally for his 
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religious intolerance and his expulsion of the Puritans, who 
were in a great minority. During the Civil War in England 
he remained loyal to the king, and offered an asylum in Virginia 
to Charles II. and the loyalists. On the arrival of a parliamen¬ 
tary fleet in 1652, however, he retired from office and spent the 
following years quietly on his plantation. On the death, in 
1660, of Samuel Matthews, the last parliamentary governor, 
he was chosen governor by the Virginia assembly, and was 
soon recommissioned by Charles II. His natural arrogance 
and tyranny seems to have increased with years, and the second 
period of his governorship was a stormy one. Serious frontiejr 
warfare with the Indians was followed (1676) by Bacon’s Re¬ 
bellion (see Virginia), brought on by llcrkeley’s misrule, and 
during its course all his worst traits became evident. His cruelty 
and barbarity in punishing the relxls did not meet with the 
approval of Charles 11 ., who is said to have remarked that “ the 
old fool has put to death more people in that naked country 
than I did here for the murder of my father.” Berkeley was 
called to England in 1677 ostensibly to report on the condition 
of affairs in the colony, and a lieutenant-governor (Herbert 
Jeffreys) was pul in his place. Berkeley sailed in May, but 
died soon after his arrival, at Twickenham, and was buried 
there on the 13th of July 1677. In addition to the play men¬ 
tioned he wrote A Discourse and View of Virginia (l,ondon, 
1663). 

BERKELEY, a city of Alameda county, California, IJ.S.A., 
on the E. shore of San Francisco Bay, named after Bishop 
Berkeley on account of his line ” Westward the course of empire 
takes its way.” Pop. (1890) 5101 ; (1900) 13,214, of whom 
3216 were foreign-born; (1910) 40,434. It is served by the 
Southern Pacific and the Santa Fe railway systems, both 
transcontinental; and is connected by electric lines (and ferry) 
with San Francisco, and by five electric lines with Oakland. Its 
attractive situation and pleasant outlooks have made it a 
favourite residential suburb of San Francisco, which lies at a 
distance of 7 m. across the bay. Berkeley is the scat of the 
California state university (see California, University of), 
opened in 1873 ; the inter-related Berkeley Bible Seminary 
(1896, Disciples of Christ); Pacific Theological Seminary 
(established in 1866 at Oakland, in iqoi at Berkeley, Con¬ 
gregational) ; Seminary of the Pacific Coast Baptist Theo¬ 
logical Union, and Unitarian Theological School—all associated 
with the University of California ; and the state institution for 
the deaf, dumb and blind. The site of Berkeley was a farming 
region until its selection for the home of tfie university. Berke¬ 
ley was incorporated a.s a town in 1878. 

BERKELEY, a market town of Gloucestershire, England, near 
the river Severn, in that portion of its valley known as the Vale 
of Berkeley, on a branch from the Midland railway. Pop. (1901) 
774. It is pleasantly situated on a gentle eminence, in a rich 
pastoral vale to which it gives name, celebrated for its dairies, 
producing the famous cheese known as “ double Gloucester.” 
The town has a handsome church (Early English and Decorated), 
a grammar school, and some trade in coal, timber, malt and 
cheese. Berkeley was the birthplace of Dr Edward Jenner (1749), 
who is buried in the church. Berkeley Castle, on an eminence 
south-east of the town, is one of the noblest baronial castles 
existing in England, and one of the few inhabited. The Berkeley 
Ship Canal connects Cdoucester with docks at Sharpness, avoiding 
the difficult navigation of the upper part of the Severn estuary. 

The manor of Berkeley gives its name to the noble family of 
Berkeley (i/.w.). According to tradition, a nunnery to which the 
manor belonged existed here hffore the Conguest, and Earl 
Godwin, by bringing about its dissolution, obtained the manor. 
All that is certainly known, however, is that in Domesday the 
manor is assigned to one Roger, wffio took his surname from it. 
His descendants seem to have lieen ousted from their possessions 
during the 12th century by Roliert fitz Harding, an Angevin 
partisan, who already held the castle when, in 1153, Henry, duke 
of Normandy (who became King Henry II. in the following year), 
granted him the manor. Under an agreement made in the same 
year, Maurice, son of Robert fite Harding, married a daughter 
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of Roger of Berkeley. Their descendants styled themselves of 
Berkeley, and in 1200 the town was confirmed to Robert of 
Berkeley with toll, soc, sac, &c., and a market on whatever 
day of the week he chose to hold it. This charter was con¬ 
firmed to Thomas, I^ord Jierkelev, in 1330, and in 1305- 1306 
Lord Berkeley received a grant of another fair on the vipl and 
day of Holyrood. The descendants of the Berkeley family still 
hold the manor and town. Berkeley ('.astle was the scene of the 
death of ICdward II. The king was at first entrusted to the e.are 
of Loi'd Berkeley, who, Ijeing considered too lenient, was obliged 
to give up his pri.soner and castle to .Sir John Mautravers and 
Thomas G.jurnax-. 'I'hc town has no charter, but is mentioned 
as a borough in 1284-1285 Jt was governed by a mayor and 
twelve aldermen, but by 1864 their privileges had become merely 
nominal, and the corporation was dissolved in 1885 under the 
Municipal Corporations Act. Berkeley was formerly noted for 
the manufacture of clothing, but the trade had decreased by 
the i6th century, for Leland, writing about 1520, says “ the 
town of Berkeley is no great thing. ... It hath very much 
occupied and yet somewhat doth clothing.” 

See John Fisher. History of ltv*keky (1864). 

BERKHAMPSTEAD (Great Berkhampstead), a market 
town in the Watford parliamentary division of Hertfordshire, 
England, 28 m. N.W. from London by the London & North- 
Western railway. Pop. of urliati district (1901) 5140. It lies 
pleasantly in the narrow well-wooded valley of the Bulbourne, 
and is close to the Grand Junction canal. The church of St 
Peter, a large cruciform structure, exhibits all the Gothic styles, 
and earlier fragments are traceable. There arc several brasses 
of interest. The poet William Cowper was born in the rectory 
in 1731. The large grammar school is a foundation of 1541. 
Straw-plaiting and the manufacture of small wooden wares are 
the principal industries,and there are large chemical works. 01 the 
castle earthworks and fragments of walls remain. The name of 
the town is Great Berkhampstead (or Berkhumsted), in distinction 
from Little Berkhampstead near Hatfield in this county. 

Berkhampstead (Beorhhamstedc, Berchcham.stede) was un¬ 
doubtedly of some importance in Saxon times since there were 
fifty-two burgesses there at the lime of the Conc|uest. In 1156 
Henry 11 . granted the men and merchants of the town the same 
laws and customs as they had in the lime of Edward the Con- 
fe,ssor, and that they should be quit of toll throughout England, 
Normandy, Aquitaine and Anjou. Berkhampstead rose to 
importance with its castle, which is .said to have been built by 
Robert, count of Mortain, and when the castle fell into ruin after 
1496 the town also began to decay. In 1618, however, the 
burgesses received an incorporation charter ; but after the civil 
wars the corporate body began to fail through poverty, and in the 
18th century had ceased to exist. The burgesses returned two 
members to parliament in 1320 and again in 1338 and 1341, but 
were never represented again. Before the 13th century the 
burgesses held a weekly market on Sunday and a yearly fair on 
St James's day, but in 1218 Henry HI. altered tlic market day 
to Monday. Roofing tiles were manufactured in Berkhampstead 
as early as the 13th century, and in Elizabeth's reign the making 
of malt was the chief industry. 

BERKSHIRE. THOMAS HOWARD, ist Earl of (1587-1669), 
2nd son of Thomas Howard, 1st earl of Suffolk and of Catherine, 
daughter of Sir Henry Knevet, Kt., widow of Richard Rich, 
was baptized on the 8th of October 1587. He succeeded to his 
mother's estate of Charlton in Wiltshire, was created K.B. in 
1605, became master of the horse to Prince Charles, and was 
created Lord Howard of Charljon and Viscount Andover in 1622, 
K.G. in 1625, and earl of Berkshire in 1626. In 1634 he was 
chosen high steward of the university of Oxford. He was a 
commissioner for negotiating tlie treaty of Ripon in 1640, and 
accompanied the king to York in 1642. While attempting to 
execute the king’s commission of array in Oxfordshire in August 
he was taken prisoner by Hampden at Watlington and imprisoned 
in the Tower, but after being censured by the Lords was liberated 
in September. In 1643 he was made governor of the prince of 
Wales, a post for which he was in no way fitted, and in which 


he showed himself factious and obstructive. He accompanied 
the prince to Scilly and to Jersey, but on the latter's departure 
for France went to Holland. At the Restoration he was made a 
privy councillor and received rewards. He died on the 16th of 
July 1669, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. According 
to Clarendon “ his affection for the crown was good ; his interest 
and reputation less than anything but his understanding.” He 
married Elizabeth, daughter and co-heir of William, earl of 
Exeter, by whom he had nine sons and four daughters. Of these 
Charles succeeded itim as 2nd earl of Berkshire ; Thomas suc¬ 
ceeded the latter; and Philip was ancestor of John, 15th carl 
of Suffolk and 8th earl of Berkshire, and so of the later earls of 
Suffolk and Berkshire. 

BERKSHIRE [abbreviated Berks, pronounced Barhshire\, a 
southern county of England, bounded N. by Oxfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire, E. by Surrey, S. by Hampshire, W. by Wilt¬ 
shire, and N.W. for a short distance by Gloucestershire. Its area 
is 721.9 sq. m. Its entire northern boundary is formed by the 
river Thames, in the basin of which practically the whole county 
is included. In the north-west a narrow and broken line of hills, 
pierced in the west by the {!ole stream, which here forms the 
county boundary, extends past Faringdon and culminates in a 
height over 500 ft. at Cumnor Hurst, which, with Wytham Hill, 
fills a deep northward bend of the Thames, and overlooks the 
city of Oxford from the west. The range separates the Thames 
valley from the Vale of While Horse which is traverseU b)- the 
small river Ock, and bounded on the south by a line of hills 
known as the White Horse Hills or Berkshire Dowms, richl>' 
wooded along their base, and rising sharply to bare rounded 
summits. In White Horse Hill on the western confines of the 
county a height of 856 ft. is reached. Tlic line of the.se hills is 
continued north-eastward by the rhiltern Hills in Oxfordshire, 
but a division between the two is made by the Thames in a 
naiTow valley or gap at Goring. Southward the Downs are 
scored with deep narrow valleys, the chief of which are those of 
the l^imbourn and the Pang. The last stream runs eastward 
directly to the Thames ; but the Laml.x)urn and others join the 
Kennet, which draitis a beautiful sylvan valley to the Thames at 
Reading. Another line of downs closely confines the s'ale of 
Kennet on the south from Newbury upwards, and although the 
greater part of these does not fall within the county, their highest 
point, Inkpen Beacon (1011 ft.), does so. The Enborne stream, 
rising here, and flowing parallel to the Kennet until turning 
north to join it, is for a considerable distance the county 
boundary. Between Reading and Windsor the Tliarnes makes 
a northward bend, past Henley and Marlow, in the form of three 
sides of a .square. Within the bend slight hills border the river, 
but south of these, and in the ].oddon valley south of Reading, 
the country is low and flat. In the south-east of the county, 
however, there is a high sandy plateau, forming part of Bagshot 
Heath, over 400 ft. in elevation, and extending into .Surrey. 
Fir-woods are characteristic of this district, and northward 
towards the Thames extends the royal park of Windsor, which 
is magnificently timbered. The proportion to the total area of 
the county which is under woods is, however, by no means .so 
great os in the adjacent counties of Surrey and Hampshire. 
There is fine trout-fishing in the Kennet and some of its feeders. 

Geology .—The dominant feature of the county, the Chiltern 
and White Horse Hills, owes its form to the Chalk, which spreads 
from Ashbury and Hungerford on the west to Henley and 
Maidenhead on the east. In the northern face of the escarpment 
we find the l..owcr Chalk with a hard bed, the Tottemhoe Stone : 
on the southern slope lies the Chalk-with-FIints. At Kinthuiy 
it is quarried for the manufacture of whiting. At the foot of the 
Chalk escarpment is the Upper Greensand with a narrow crop 
towards the west which is broken up into patches eastwards. 
Looking northward from the Chalk lulls, the low-lying ground 
is occupied successively by the Gault Clay, the Kimmeridge Clay, 
and finally by the Oxford Clay, which extends beyond the 
Thames into Oxfordshire. This low-lying tract is relieved by an 
elevated ridge of Corallian beds, between the Kimmeridge Clay 
and the Gault. It extends from near Faringdon past Abingdon 
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to Cumnor and Wythara Hill. At Faringdon there are some 
interesting gravels of Lower Greensand age, full of the fossil 
remains of sponges. South of the Chalk, the county is occupied 
by F/Occnc rocks, mottled clays, well exposed in the brickfields 
about Reading, and hence called the Reading beds. At Finch- 
ampstead, Sunninghill and Ascot, these deposits are overlaid 
by the more sandy beds of the Bagshot series. Between the two 
last-named formations is a broad outcrop of London Clay. 
Numerous outliers of Eoecne rest on the Chalk beyond the main 
line of boundary. The Chalk of Inkpcn Beacon is brought up 
to the south side of the Tertiary rocks by a synclinal fold ; 
similarly, an anticline has brought up the small patch of Chalk 
in Windsor Park. Clay-with-Flints lies in patches and holes on 
the chalk, and flint gravels occur high up on either side of the 
Thames. Fairly thick beds of peat are found in the alluvium of 
the Kennet at Newbury. 

Industries. —About seven-ninths of the total area is under 
cultivation ; a large proportion of this being in permanent 
pasture, as much attention is paid to dairy-farming. Butter and 
cheese are largely produced, and the making of condensed milk 
is a branch of the industry. Many sheep are pastured on the 
Downs, important sheep-markets being held at the small town 
of East or Market Ilsley ; and an excellent breed of pigs is 
named after the county. The parts about Faringdon are specially 
noted for them. Oats are the princii)al grain crop ; although a 
considerable acreage is under wheat. Turnips and swedes are 
largely cultivated, and apples and cherries are grown. Besides 
the royal castle of Windsor, fine county seats are especially 
numerous. 

The only manufacturing centre of first importance is Reading, 
which is principally famous for its biscuit factories. The manu¬ 
facture of clothing and carpet's is carried on at Abingdon ; but 
a woollen industry introduced into the county as early as the 
Tud<ir period is long extinct. Engineering works and paper mills 
are established at various jdaces ; and boat-building is carried 
on at Reading and other riverside stations. There are extensive 
seed warehouses and testing grounds near Reading; and the 
Kennet and Windsor ales are in high repute. Whiting is manu- 
lactured from chalk at Kinthury on the Kennet. 

Commuuicatwns. —Communications are provided principally 
by the Great Western railway, the main line of which cros.ses the 
county from east to west by Maidenhead, Reading and Didcot. 
A branch line serves the Kennet valley from Reading ; and 
the northern line of the company leaves the main line at Didcot, 
a branch from it serving Abingdon. The Basingstoke branch 
runs south from Reading, and lines serve Wallingford from 
Cholsey. and I'aringdon from Uffington. Communication with 
the south of England is maintained by a joint line of the South 
Western and South Eastern &• Chatham companies terminating 
at Reading, and there are branches of the Great Western and 
South Western systems to Windsor. The Lambourn valley 
light railway runs north-west to Lambourn from Newbury. 
Wide water-communications are afforded by the Thames, and 
the Kennet is in part canalized, to form the eastern portion of 
the Kennet and Avon canal system, connecting with the Bristol 
Avon above Bath. 

1 ‘opulation and Administration, —The area of the ancient 
county is 462.208 acres ; with a population in 1891 of 239,138, 
and in 1901 of 256,509. The area of the administrative county 
is 462,367 acres. The county contains twenty hundreds. The 
municipal boroughs are Abingdon (pop. 6480), Maidenhead 
(12,980), Newbury ('1.1,061), Reading, the county town and a 
county borough (72.217), Wallingford (2808), Windsor or New 
Windsor (14,130), Wokingham (3551). Wantage (3766) is an 
urban district. Among les.ser towns may be mentioned Faring¬ 
don in the north-west (2900), Hungerford on the Kennet (2906), 
and Lamlwurn in the valley of that name (2071), the villages 
of Bray (2978), Cookham (3874) and Tilehurst (2545),'which, 
like others on the banks of the Thames, have grown into resi¬ 
dential towns; and Sandhurst (2386). The county is in the 
Oxford circuit, and assizes are held at Reading. It has one 
court of quarter sessions, and is divided into twelve petty 
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sessional divisions. The boroughs of Abingdon, Newbury, 
Maidenhead, Reading, Wallingford and Windsor have separate 
commissions of the peace, and Abingdon, Newbury, Reading 
and Windsor have separate courts of quarter sessions. There 
are 198 civil parishes. Berkshire forms an archdeaconrj' in 
the diocese of Oxford ; a small portion, however, falls within 
the diocese of Salisbury. There are 202 ecclesiastical parishes 
or districts, wholly or in part within the county. There are 
three parliamentary divisions. Northern or Abingdon, Southern 
or Newbury, and Eastern or Wokingham, each returning one 
member ; while the parliamentary borough of Reading returns 
one memlier, and parts of the borough of Oxford and Windsor 
are included in the county. There are several important edu¬ 
cational establishments in the county. Radley College near 
Abingdon, Wellington College near Sandhurst, and Bradfield 
College, at the village of that name, 8 m. west of Reading, are 
among the more imjwrtant modem public schools for boys. 
Bradfield College was founded in 1850, and is well known for 
the realistic performances of classical Greek pla^s presented 
by the scholars in an open theatre designed for the purpose. 
Abingdon and Reading schools rank amon^ the lesser public 
schfK)ls. At Reading is a university extension college, and in 
the south-east of the county is the Sandhurst Royal Military 
College. 

History. —During the Heptarchy Berkshire formed part of 
the kingdom of Wessex, and interesting relics of Saxon occupa¬ 
tion have lieen discovered in various parts of the county. Of 
these the most remarkable are the burial grounds at Long 
Wittenham and Frilford, and there is evidence that the Lam- 
liourn valley was occupied in early Saxon times. The cinerary 
urns found in Berkshire undoubtedly contain the ashes of the 
Anglians who came south under Penda in the 7th century. 
The fortification called Cherbury Castle, not far from Dench- 
worth, is said to h.ave been first made up by Canute. 

At the time of the Norman invasion Berkshire formed part 
of the earldom of Harold, and supported him stanchly at the 
battle of Hastings. This loyalty was punished by very sweep¬ 
ing confiscations, and at the time of the Domesday survey no 
estates of any importance were in the hands of Englishmen. 
When Alfred divided the country into shires, this county re¬ 
ceived the name of Berroc.scir, as A-sser says, “ from the wood 
of Berroc, where the box-tree grows most plentifully."' At 
the time of the survey it compri.scd twenty-two hundreds ; at 
the present day there are only twenty, of which eleven retain 
their ancient names. Many parishes hive been transferred 
from one hundred to another, but the actual boundary of the 
county is practically unchanged. Part of the parishes of Shilton 
and Langford formed detached portions of the shire, until 
included in Oxfordshire in the reign of William IV. Portions 
of Combe and Shalboumc parishes have also been restored 
to Hampshire and Wiltshire respectively, while the Wiltshire 
portion of Hungerford has been transferred to Berkshire. The 
county was originally included in the see of Winchester, but in 
A.n. 909 it was removed to the newly-formed see of “ Wiltshire,” 
afterwards united with Sherborne. In 1075 the seat of the 
bishopric was removed to Salisbury, and in 1836 by an order 
in council Berk.shire was transferred to the diocese of Oxford. 
The archdeaconry is of very early origin and is co-extensive with 
the county. Formerly it comprised four rural deaneries, but 
the number has lately been increased to nine. Much of the early 
history of the county is recorded in the Chronicles of the abbey 
of Abingdon, which at the time of the survey was second only 
to the crown in the extent and number of its possessions. The 
abbot also exercised consideraMe judicial and administrative 
powers, and his court was endowed with the privileges of the 
hundred court and was freed from liability to interference by 
the sheriff. Berkshire and Oxfordshite had a common sheriff 
until the reign of Elizabeth, and the shire court was held at 
Grauntpont. The assizes were formerly held at Reading, 

' The derivation from Bibroci. a British tribe in the time of Caesar, 
which probably inhabited Surrey or Middlesex, seems pliilologically 
impossible. 
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Abingdon and Newbury, but are now held entirely at 
Reading. 

At the time of the Domesday survey the chief lay-proprietor 
was Henry de I'errers. ancestor of the earls of Derby, but it is re¬ 
markable that none of the great Berkshire estates has remained 
with the same family long. Thomas Fuller quaintly observes 
that “ the lattd.s of Berkshire are very skittish and apt to cast 
their owners.” 'fhe De la Poles succeeded to large estates by 
a marriage with the heiress of Thomas Chaucer, son of the poet, 
but the family became extinct in the male line, and the estates 
were alienated. The same fate befell the estates of the Achards, 
the Fitzwarrens and later the families of Norris and Befils. 

The natural advantages of this county have always encour^ed 
agricultural rather than commercial pursuits. The soil is 
especially adapted fo- shcep-farming, and numerous documents 
testify to the importance and prosperity of the wool-trade in 
the 12th century. At tirst this trade was confined to the export 
of the raw material, but the reign of Edwarrl 111. saw the intro¬ 
duction of the clothing industry', for which the county afterwards 
became famous. This trade began to decline in the 17th century, 
and in 1641 the Berkshire clothiers complained of the dcadness 
of their trade and the difficulty of getting ready money, attri¬ 
buting the same to delay in the execution of justice. The malt¬ 
ing industry and the timber trade also flourished in the county 
until the igth century. Agriculturally considered, the Vale of 
the White Horse is especially productive, and Camden speaks 
of the great crops of barley grown in the district. 

Owing to its proximity to London, Berkshire has from early 
times been the scene of frequent military operations. The 
earliest recorded historical fact relating to the county is the 
occupation of the district l)e_tween Wallingford and Ashbury 
by Offa in 758. In the gth iind 10th centuries the county was 
greatly impoverished by the rav^es of the Danes, and in 871 
the invaders were defeated by A^thelwulf at Englefield and again 
at Reading. During the disorders of Stephen's reign Walling¬ 
ford was garrisoned for Matilda and was the scene of the final 
treaty in 1153. Meetings took place between Jolm and his 
barons in 1213 at Wallingford and at Reading, and in 1216 
Wind.sor was besieged by the barons. At the opening of the 
civil war of the 17th century, the sherifl, on behalf of the in¬ 
habitants of Berkshire, petitioned that the county might be put 
in a posture of defence, and here the royalists had some of their 
strongest garrisons. Reading endured a ten days’ siege by the 
parliamentary forces in 1643, and Wallingford did not surrender 
until 1646. Newbury was the site of two battles in 1643 and 
1644. 

In 1295, Berkshire returned two members to parliament for 
the county and two for the borough of Reading. Later the 
boroughs of Newbury, Wallingford, Windsor and Abingdon 
secured representation, and from 1557 until the Reform Act of 
1832 the county was represented by a total of ten members. By 
this act Abingdon and Wallingford were each deprived of a 
member, but the county returned three members instead of 
two. Since the Redistribution of Seats Act 1885 the county 
has returned three members for three divisions, and Windsor 
and Reading return one member each, the remaining boroughs 
having lost representation. 

Antiquities .—The remains of two great Benedictine monas¬ 
teries at Abingdon and Reading are scanty. The ecclesiastical 
architecture of the county is not remarkable, excepting a few 
individual churches. Thus for Norman work the churdies of 
Shellingford and Cholsey may be noted, together with the very 
snrnll diapel, of early date, at^Upton near Didcot. The church 
of Blewbury in the some locality is in the main transitional 
Norman, and retains some of its original vaulting. Of Early 
English churches there are several good examples, notably at 
Uffington, with its unusbal angular-headed windows, Buckland 
near Faringdon, and Wantage. The tower of St Helen’s, 
Abingdon, well illustrates this period. The cruciform church 
of Shottesbrooke, with its central spire, is a beautiful and almost 
unaltered Decorated building; and St George’s chapel in 
Windsor Ca.stle is a superb specimen of Perpendicular work. 


Af)art from Windsor, Berkshire retains no remarkable medieval 
castles or mansions. 

Authorities. —Chief of the older works are: Elias Ashmolc, 
Antiquities of Berkshire (3 vols., 1719, 2nd ed., London. 1723 ; .ird 
ed., ReadinK, 1736) ; D. and S. Lysoiis, Britannia, vol. i. 

Other works arc : Marshall, Topo/traphirat and .‘Statistical Details 
of the County of Berkshire (London, 1830) ; Earl of Carnarvon, 
Archaeology of Berhshire (I.ondon, 1859) ; C. King, History of Berk¬ 
shire (London, 1887) ; Lowslcy, Glossary of Berkshire ll' ords (London, 
1888), ind Index to Wills in the Court of the Archdeacon of Berkshire, 
tjtoS-i(>se (Oxford, 1893) ; Victoria County History, Berkshire. 
See also The. Berks Archaeological Society’s Quarterly Journal, and 
Berkshire Notes and Queries. 

bSrLAD, the capital of the department of Tutova, Rumania, 
on the river Bcrlad, which waters the high plains of Eastern 
Moldavia. Pop. (1900) 24,484, about one-fourth of whom are 
Jews. At Berlad the railway from Jassy diverges, one branch 
skirting the river Sereth, the other skirting the Pruth; Ixith 
reunite at Galatz. Among a maze of narrow and winding streets 
Berlad possesses a few good modem buildings, including a fine 
hospital, administered by the St Spiridion Foundation of Jassy. 
Berlad has manufactures of snap and candles, and some trade 
in timber and farm-produce, while the annual horse-fairs are 
visited by dealers from all parts of the country. In the vicinity 
arc traces of a Roman camp. 

BESLICHIHGEN, GOETZ or Gottfried VON (1480-1562), 
German knight, was born at the castle of Jagsthausen now in 
Wiirttemberg. In 1497 he entered the service of Frederick IV., 
margrave of Brandenburg-Ansback, and in 1498 fought for the 
emperor Maximilian I. in Burgundy, Lorraine and Brabant, and 
next year in Switzerland. About 1500 he raised a company of 
freelances, and at their head took part in various private wars. 
In 1505, whilst assisting Albert IV., duke of Bavaria,at the siege 
of Landshut, his right hand was shut away, and an iron one was 
substituted which is still shown at Jagsthausen. In spite of this 
“ Goetz with the iron hand ” continued his feuds, their motive 
being mainly booty and ransom. In 1512 an attack near 
Forchheim on some merchants returning from the great fair at 
Leipzig, caused him to be put under the lian of the empire by 
Maximilian, and he was only released from this in 1514 upon a 
promise to pay 14,000 gulden. In 1516 he made a raid into 
Hesse and captured Philip IV., count of Waldeck, whom he 
compelled to pay a ransom of 8400 gold gulden, and in 1518 was 
again placed under the ban. He fought for Ulrich I., duke of 
Wiirttemberg, when he was attacked by the Swabian League in 
1519, and after a spirited resistance was compelled, through 
want of ammunition and provisions, to surrender the town of 
MockmiihL In violation of the terms of the aipitulation he was 
held prisoner, and handed over to the citizens of Heilbronn, but 
owing to the efforts of Sickingen and Georg von Frundsberg was 
released in 1522, upon paying aooo gulden, and swearing not to 
take vengeance on the I.eague. When the Peasants’ War broke 
out in 1525 Goetz was compelled by the rebels of the Odenwald 
district to act as their leader. He accepted the position, accord¬ 
ing to his own account, partly because he had no choice, partly 
in the hope of curbing the excesses of the insurgents; but, 
finding himself in this respect powerless, after a month of nominal 
leadership, he took the first opportunity of escaping to his castle. 
For his part in the rebellion he was called to account before the 
diet of Speier, and on the 17th of October 1526 was acquitted by 
the imperial chamber. In spite of this the Swabian League 
seized the opportunity of paying off old scores against him. 
Lured to Augsburg, under promise of safe conduct, to clear 
himself of the charges made against him on behalf of the League, 
he was there treacherously seized on the 28th of November 1528, 
and kept a close prisoner for two years. In 1530 he was liberated 
on repeating his oath of 1522, and undertaking not to leave the 
neighbourhood of his castle of Homberg on the Neckar. He 
appears to have remained there quietly until 1540 when the 
emperor Charles V. released him from his oath. In 1542 he 
fought against the Turks in Hungary, and in 1544 accompanied 
Charles when he invaded France. Ut returned to Homberg, 
vdiere he passed his time until his death on the 23rd of July 
1562. He was twice married and left three daughters and seven 
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sons. The counts von Berlichingcn-Ro-ssach, of Helmstadt 
near Heidelberg, one of the two surviving branches of the family, 
are his descendants. The other branch, that of the Freilierm von 
Kcrlichingen-Jagsthausen, is descended from Goetz’s brother 
Hans. “ Goetz von Berlichingen ” is the title of Goethe’s play, 
which, published in 1773, marked an epoch in the history of 
German drama (see Goethe). 

See R. I*allniann, Der historische (joete von lUrluhingen (BerUn, 
1804); 1''. W. C. Graf von Bcrlichingen-Kobbach, Oesthukte des 
fitters Coolz von lierliUiingen itnd sfinn Familie (Leipzig, 

Ciootz’s Autohiofrraphv, valuable as a reconl of his times, was first 
published by Pislorius at Nuremberg (1731), and again at Halle 

BERLIN, ISAIAH (1725-1799), an eminent rabbi of Breslau ; 
he was the author of acute notes on the Talmud which had their 
influence in advancing the critical study of that work. 

BERLIN, the largest city of the German empire, the capital 
of the kingdom of Prussia. It is the principal residence of the 
German emperor and king of Prussia, the seal of the imperial 
parliament {Reichstag) and the Prussian diet {Landtag) and of 
the state oflices of the empire, except of the supreme court of 
justice {Reichsgerichi),vih\rh is fixed at Leipzig. It lies in a flat, 
sandy plain, no ft. above sea-level, on both hanks of the navig¬ 
able Spree, which intersects it from S.E. to N.W. The highest 
elevation in the immediate neighbourhood is the Kreuzherg 
(200 ft.), a hill in the southern suburb of Schoneberg, which 
commands a fine view of the city. The situation of Berlin, 
midway between the Elbe and the Oder, with which rivers it 
is connected by a web of waterways, at the crossing of the main 
roads from Silesia and Poland to the North Sea ports and from 
Saxony, Bohemia and niuringia to the Baltic, made it in 
medieval days a place of considerable commercial importance. 
In modem times the great network of railways, of which it is 
the centre and which mainly follow the lines of the old roads, 
further established its position. Almost equidistant from the 
remotest frontiers of Prussia, from north to south, and from 
east to west, 180 m. from Hamburg and 84 from Stettin, its 
situation, so far from being prejudicial to its growth and pros¬ 
perity, as was formerly often asserted, has been, in fact, the 
principal determining factor in its rapid rise to the position 
of the greatest industrial and commercial city on the continent 
of Europe. In point of wealth and population it ranks im¬ 
mediately after London and Paris. 

The lx)undarics of the city have not been essentially extended 
since i860, and though large and impfirtant suburbs have crept 
up and practically merged with it, its administrative area 
remains unchanged. It occupies about 29 sq. m., and has a 
length from E. to W. of 6 and a breadth from N. to S. of 5 J m., 
contains nearly 1000 streets, has 87 squares and open spaces, 
73 bridges and a population (11)05) of 2,033,900 (including a 
garrison of about 22,000). If, however, the outer police district, 
known as “ Greater Berlin,” embracing an area of about 10 m. 
radius from the centre, be included, the population amounts to 
about 3^ millions. 

Berlin is essentially a modem city, the quaint two-storied 
houses, which formerly characterized it, having given place to 
palatial business blocks, which somewhat dwarf the streets 
and squares, which once had an air of stately spaciousness. 
The bustle of the modem commercial city has superseded the 
austere dignity of the old Prussian capital. Thus the stranger 
entering it for the first time wilt find little to remind him of its 
past history. The oldest part of Berlin, the city and Alt-Kolln, 
built along the arms of the Spree, is, together with that portion 
of the town lying immediately west, the centre of business 
activity. The west end and the south-west are the residential 
quarters, the north-west is largely occupied by academic, 
scientific and military institutions, the north is the seat of 
machinery works, the north-east of the woollen manufactures, 
the east and south-east of the dyeing, furniture and metal in- 
dustries,while in the south are great barracks and railway works. 

In 1870 Berlin was practically bounded on the south by the 
Landwehr Canal, but it has since extended far beyond, and 
the Tempelhofer Feld, where military reviews are held, then 


practically in the country, is now surrounded by a dense 
belt of houses. Tlie Landwehr Canal, leaving the Spree 
near tlie Schlesische Tor (gate), and rejoining it at Charlotten- 
burg, after a course of 6 m., adds not a little to the charm of 
the southern and western districts, being flanked by fine boule¬ 
vards and crossed by many handsome bridges. The object of 
this canal was to relieve the congestion of the water traffic in 
the heart of Berlin. It was superseded, however, in its turn by 
a new broad and deep canal opened in 1906, lying from 3 to 4 m. 
farther south. This, the Teltow Canal, leaves the Spree above 
Berlin at Kopenick, and running south of Rixdorf, Siidendc 
and Gross-Lichterfelde, enters the Havel at Teltow. This 
important engineering work was planned not only to afford a 
more convenient waterway between the upper Spree and the 
Havel (and thus lo the Elbe), but was to remove from the city 
to its flanks and vicinity those factories of which the noxious 
gases and other poisonous emanations were regarded as dan¬ 
gerous to the health of the community. A dislocation of the 
manufacturing factors has therefore been in progress, which 
with the creation of a “ trans Tiberim ” (as in ancient Rome) 
is, in many respects, altering the chanicter and aspect of the 
metropolis. 

The effect upon Berlin of the successful issue of the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870-71 was electrical. The old Prussian 
capital girded itself at once to fulfil its new role. The concen¬ 
tration upon tlie city of a large garrison flushed with victory, 
and eager to emulate the vanquished foe in works of peace, 
and vie with them in luxury, was an incentive to Berliners to 
put forth all their energy. Besides the military, a tremendous 
immigration of civilian officials look place as the result of the 
new conditions, and, as accommodation was not readily avail¬ 
able, rents rose to an enormous figure. Doubts were often 
expressed whether the capital would lie able to bear the burden 
of empire, so enormous was the influx of new citizens. It is due 
to the magnificent services of the municipal council that the city 
was enabled to assimilate the hosts of newcomers, and it is to 
its indefatigable exertions that Berlin has in point of organiza¬ 
tion become the model city of Europe. In no other has public 
money been expended with such enlightened discretion, and 
in no other has the municipal system kept pace with such rapid 
growth and displayed greater resource in emergencies. In 
1870 the sanitar)' conditions of Berlin were the worst of any 
city of Europe. It needed a Virchow to open the eyes of the 
municipality to the terrible waste of life ^uch a state of things 
entailed. But open sewers, public pumps, cobble-paved roads, 
open market-places and overcrowded subterranean dwellings 
are now abolished. The city is excellently drained, well-paved, 
well-lighted and furnished with an abundant supply of filtered 
water, while the cellar dwellings have given place to light and 
airy tenements, and Berlin justly claims to rank among the 
cleanest and healthiest capitals in Europe. The year 1878 
marks a fresh starting-point in the development of the city. 
In that year Berlin was the meeting-place of the congress which 
bears its name. The recognition of Germany as a leading factor 
in the world’s counsels had been given, and the people of Berlin 
could indulge in the task of embellishing the capital in a manner 
befitting its position. From this time forward, state, municipal 
and private enterprise have worked hand in hand to make the 
capital cosmopolitan. The position it has at length attained 
is due not alone to the enterprise of its citizens and the munici¬ 
pality. The brilliancy of the court and the triumph of the 
sense of unity in the German nation over the particularism of 
the smaller German states hav% conduced more than all else 
to bring about this result. It has become the chief pleasure town 
of Germany ; and though the standard of morality, owing 
to the enormous influx of people bent on amusement, has become 
lower, yet there is so much healthy, strenuous activity in in¬ 
tellectual life and commerciiil rivalry as to entitle it, despite 
many moral deficiencies, to be regarded as the centre of life 
and learning in Germany. Dr A. Shad well {Industrial Efficiency, 
London, 1906) describes it as representing “ the roost complete 
application of science, order and method of public life,” adding 
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“ it is a marvel of civic administration, the most modem and 
most perfectly organized city that tliere is.” 

Streftx. —The social and official life of the capital centres 
round Untcr den Linden, which runs from the royal palace to 
the Brandenburger Tor. This street, one of the finest and 
most .spacious in Kurope, nearly a mile in length, its double 
avenue divided by a favourite promenade, planted with lime 
trees, presents Berlin life in all its varying aspects. Many 
historical events have taken place in this famous boulevard, 
notably the entry of the troops in 1871, and the funeral pageant 
of the emperor \\'illiam I. South of I'nter den Linden lies the 
Friedrichstadt, with its parallel lines of straight streets, includ¬ 
ing the Behren-strasse-(the seat of finance)—the Wilhelm- 
stnasse, with the palace of the imperial chancellor, the British 
embassy, and many government offices—the official quarter of 
the capital -and the busy Leipziger-strassc, running from the 
Potsdamer-platz to the Ddnhoff-platz. This great artery and 
Unter den Linden are crossed at right angles by the Friedrich- 
strassc, 2 m. long, flanked by attractive shops and restaur¬ 
ants, among them the Itccr palaces of the great breweries. In 
the city proper, the Konig-strasse and the Kaiser-Wilhelm- 
strasse, the latter a continuation of Unter den I.inden, are the 
chief streets; while in the fashionable south-west quarter 
Viktoria - strasse, Bellevue - strasse, Potsdamer - strassc and 
Kurfiirsten-strassc and the Kurfiirstendamm are the most 
imposing. Among the most important public squares are the 
Opern-platz, around or near which stand the opera house, the 
royal library, the university and the armoury ; the Gendarmen- 
markt, with the royal theatre in its centre, the Schloss-platz ; 
the Lustgarten, between the north .side of the royal palace, the 
cathedral and the old and new museums ; the Pariser-platz 
with the French embassy, at the Brandenburg Gate; the 
K6nigs-])latz, with the column of Victory, the Reichstagsgebaude 
and the Bismarck and Moltke monuments ; the Wilhelms-platz ; 
the circular Bclle-Alliance-platz, with a column commemorating 
the battle of Waterloo : and, in the western district, the .spacious 
Liitzow-platz. 

hridges. —Of the numerous bridges, the most remarkable are 
the Schloss-briicke, built after designs by Schinkel in 1822-1824, 
with eight colossal figures of white marble, representing ideal 
stages in a warrior’s life, the work of Drake, Albert Wolff and 
other eminent sculptors; the Kurfilrsten- or Lange-hriicke, 
built 1692-1695, and restored in 1895, with an equestrian statue 
of the great elector, and the Kaiser-Wilhelm-briicke (1886-1889) 
connecting the Lustgarten with the Kaiser-Wilhelm-strasse in 
the inner town. In the modem residential quarter are the 
Potsdaraer-Viktoria-hrucke, which carries the traffic from two 
converging streets into the outer Potsdamer-strasse, and the 
Jlerkules-briicke connecting the T.iitzow-platz with the Tier- 
garten. Thfe first three cross the Spree and the last two the 
Landwehr Canal. 

Churches. —Berlin, until the last half of the 19th century, was 
in respect of its churches probably the poorest of the capitals 
of Christendom, and the number of worshippers on an average 
Sunday was then less than 2 % of the population. The city now 
contains over a hundred places of worship, of which ten are 
Roman Catholic, and nine Jewish synagogues. Of the older 
Evangelical churches but four date from medieval days, and of 
them only the Marien-kirche, with a tomb of Field marshal 
0 . C. von Span- (1605 1665), and the Nikolai-kirche are particu¬ 
larly noteworthy. Of a later date, though of no great pretensions 
to architectural merit, are the Petri-kirche with a lofty spire, 
the Franzosische-kirche and t^e Neue-kirche with dome-capped 
towers, on the Gendarmen-markt, and the round, Roman Catholic 
St Hedwigs-kirche behind the Opera-house. The Garrison 
church in the centre of the city, which was erected in 1722 and 
contained numerous historical trophies, was destroyed by fire 
in 1908. Of modem erections the new cathedral (Dorn), on the 
Spree, which replaces the old building pulled d<iwn in 1893, 
stands first. It is a clumsy, though somewhat imposing edifice 
of sandstone in Italian Renaissance style, and has a dome rising, 
with the lantern, to a height of 380 ft. The Kaiser-Wilhelm- 


Gedachtnis-kirche (in the suburb Charlottenburg) with a lofty 
.spire, the Dankes-kirche (in commemoration of the emperor 
William I.’s escape from the hand of the assassin, Nobiling, in 
1878) in Wedding, and the Kaiscr-Friedrich-Gedachtnis-kirche 
on a gras.sy knoll in the north of the Tiergartcn are also worthy 
of notice. In th’e Monbijou Park, on the north bank of the Spree, 
is the pretty English church of St George. The main Jewish 
synagogue, a fine building in oriental style, erected in 1866. 
stands in a commanding position in the Oranienburger-strasse 
and is remarkable for its stained glass. Berlin was a walled city 
until 1867-1868. Of the former nineteen city gates only one 
remains, the Brandenburg Gate (1789 1793), an imitation of the 
Propylaea at Athens. It is 201 ft. broad and nearly 65 ft. high, 
and is supported by twelve Doric columns, each 44 ft. in height, 
and surmounted by a car of victory (Auriga), which, taken by 
Napoleon to Paris in 1807, was brought back by the Prussians 
in 1814. The gate has been enlarged by two lateral colonnades, 
each supported by sixteen columns. 

Public Buildings.—In secular buildings Berlin is very rich. 
Entering the city at the Potsdam Gate, traversing a few hundred 
yards of the Leipziger-strasse, turning into Wilhelm-stras.se, and 
following it to Unter den Linden, then lieginning at the Branden¬ 
burg Gate and proceeding down Unter den Linden to its end, one 
passes, among other buildings, the following, many of them of 
great architectural merit—the admiralty, the ministry of 
commerce, the ministry of war, the ministry of public works, 
the palace of Prince Frederick Leojtold, the palace of the imperial 
chancellor, the foreign office, the ministry of justice, the 
residences of the ministers of the interior and of public worship, 
the French and the. Russian embassies, the arcade, the palace 
of the emperor William 1 .-, the university, the royal library, the 
opera, the armoury, the palace of the emperor Frederick 111 ., 
the Schloss-briicke, the royal palace, the old and new museums 
and the national gallery. At a short distance from this line arc the 
new town-hall, the mint, the imperial bank and the royal theatre. 
Berlin differs from 'all other great capitals in this respect that 
with the exception of the royal palace, which dates from the 
i6th century, all its public buildings arc modern. This palace, 
standing in the very heart of the city, is a huge quadrangular 
building, with four courts, and is surmounted by a dome 220 ft. 
high. It containsVmore than 600 rooms and halls ; among the 
latter the Weisse-saal used for great court pageants, the halls 
of the chapters of “the Black and the Red Eagle orders, a picture 
gallery and a chapel. The first floor overlooking the Schloss- 
platz is the Berlin residence of the emperor, and that square is 
embellished by a huge fountain (Neptuns-brunnen) by R. Begas. 
Faring the west portal is the monument to the emperor William 1 ., 
and before the north gate, opening upon the Lustgarten, are 
the famous bronze groups, the “ horse-tamers ” by Clodt, the 
gift of the emperor Nicholas 1 . of Russia. The establishment 
of the imperial government in Berlin naturally brought with it 
the erection of a large number of public buildings, and 
the great prosperity of the country, as well as the enhanced 
national feeling, has enabled them to be built on a scale of 
splendour befitting the capital of an empire. First in importance 
is the Reichstagsgebaude (see Architectuke, plate ix. fig. 47), 
in which the federal council (Bundesrat) and the imperial 
parliament (Reichstag) hold their sittings. A special feature 
is the library, which is exceedingly rich in works on con¬ 
stitutional law. A new house has also been built for the 
Prussian parliament (Landtag) in the Albrecht-strassc. Other 
new official buildings are the patent office on the site of 
the old ministry of the interior; the new ministry of posts 
(with post museum) at the corner of the Mauer-strasse and 
Leipziger-strasse; the central criminal court in Moabit; the 
courts of first instance on the Alexander-platz; the ministry 
of police, and the Reichsversicherungsamt, the centre for the 
great system of state insurance. In addition to these, many 
buildings have been restored and enlarged, chief among them 
being the armoury (Zeughaus), the war office and the ministry 
of public works, while the royal mews (Marstall) has been 
entirely rebuilt with an imposing fa9ade. 
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Among the public monuments comes first, in excellence, 
Rauch’s celebrated statue of Frederick the Great, which stands 
in Unter den Linden opposite the palace of the emperor 
William I.; and in size the monument to the emperor William 
I. (by R. Begas), erected opposite the west portal of the roj'al 
palace. Tlic space for the site was gained by pulling down the 
old houses composing the Schlossfreiheit and damming the 
Spree. The monument, which cost £200,000, is surmounted by 
an equestrian statue of the emperor in a martial cloak, his right 
hand resting on a field-marshal’s baton, reining in his charger, 
which is led by a female genius of peace. The high pedestal on 
which these figures sUnd is surrounded by an Ionic colonnade. 
The equestrian statue of the great elector on the Lange-briicke 
has been already mentioned. In the Lustgarten is a statue of 
Frcdaick William III., by Wolff; in the Tiergarten, Drake’s 
marble monument to the same ruler ; and in the mausoleum 
in the park in Charlottenburg he and his queen, Louisa, are 
■ sculptur'd in marble by Rauch. Here also lie the emperor 
William I. and the empress Augusta under marble effigies by 
Encke. .\ .second group of monuments on the Wilhclms-platz 
commemorates the generals of the Seven Years’ War; and a 
third in the neighbourhood of the opera-house the generals who 
fought against Napoleon I. On the Kreuzbeig a Gothic monu¬ 
ment in bronze was erected by Frederick M'illiam III. to com¬ 
memorate the victories of 1813 1815 ; and in the centre of the 
Kdnigs-plalz stands a lofty column in honour of the triumphs 
of i8().|, 1866 and 1870-1871, surmounted hy a gilded figure of 
Victory. Literature, science and art are repre.sented in different 
parts of the city by statues and busts of Rauch, Schinkel, Thaer, 
Beuth. Schadow, Winckelmann, Schiller, Hegel and Jahn. 
On the Konigs-platz lietween the column of Victory and the 
Reichstagsgebiiude, and immediately facing the western facade 
ol the latter, is the Iironzc statue of Bismarck, unveiled in 1901, 
a figure 20 ft. in height standing on a granite base. From the 
south side of the Kiinigs-platz cro.ssing the Tiergarten and 
intersecting the avenue from the Brandenburg Gate to Qiarlot- 
tenburg runs the broad Sieges-allee adorned by thirty-two 
groups of marble statuary representing famous rulers of the 
house of Hohenzollern, the gift of the emperor William 11 . to 
the city. The Tiergarten. the beautiful west-end park with its 
thickets of dense undergrowth and winding lanes and lakes, has 
lost somewhat of its sylvan character owing to building encroacb- 
ments on the north side and the laying out of new rides and 
drives. It has, in addition to those above enumerated, statues 
of Queen Louisa, Goethe and Lessing. 

ro/HHiamca/fod.?. --Berlin is the centre of the North German 
network of railways. No fewer than twelve main lines concen¬ 
trate upon it. Internal communication is provided for by the 
Ringlmhn, or outer circle, which was opened in 1871, and by a 
well-devised system connects the termini of the various main 
lines. The through traffic coming from east and west is carried 
by the Stadtbahn, or city railway, which also connects with and 
forms an integral part of the outer circle. Tliis line runs through 
the heart of the city, and was originally a private enterprise. 
Owing, however, to the failure of the company, the work was 
taken in hand by the state, and the line opened in 1878. It has 
four tracks--two for the main-line through trafliic, and two for 
local and suburban service, and is carried at a height of about 
20 ft. above the streets. Its length is 12 m., the total cost 
311 millions sterling. The chief stations are Zoologischer Garten, 
Vriedrich-strasse, Alexander-platz and Schlesischer Bahnhof. 
Lying apart from the system are the Lehrter Bahnhof for 
Hamburg and Bremen, the Stettiner for Baltic ports, and the 
Gdriitzer, Anhalter and Potsdamer termini for traffic to the 
south, of which the last two are fine specimens of railway archi¬ 
tecture. Internal communication is also provided for by an 
excellent system of electric tram-lines, by an overhead electric 
railway running from the Zoologischer Garten to the Schlesische 
Tor with a branch to the Potsdam railway station, and by an 
underground railway laid at a shallow depth under the Leipziger- 
strasse. Most of tlie cabs (victorias and broughams) have fare- 
indicators. Steamboats ply alxive and below the city. 


htdnstry, Trade and Commerce .—It is in respect of its manu¬ 
facture and trade that Berlin has attained its present high pitch 
of economic prosperity. More than 50 % of its working popu 
lation are engaged in industry, which embraces almost all 
branches, of which new ones have lately sprung into existence, 
whilst most of the older have taken a new iea.se of life. The old 
wool industry, for example, has become much extended, and 
now embraces products such as shawls, carpets, hosiery. Sic. 
Its silk manufactures, formerly so important, have, however, 
gradually gone back. It is particularly in the working of iron, 
steel and cloth, and in the by-products of these, that Berlin 
excels. The manufacture of machinery and steam-engines 
shows an enormous development. No fewer than 100 large 
firms, many of them of world-wide reputation, are engaged in 
this branch alone. Among the chief articles of manufacture 
and production are railway plant, sewing machines, bicycles, 
steel pens, chronometers, electric and electric-telegraph plant, 
bronze, chemicjils, soap, lamps, linoleum, china, pianofortes, 
furniture, gloves, buttons, artificial flowers and ladies’ mantles, 
the last of an annual value exceeding £5,000,000. It has exten¬ 
sive breweries and vies in the amount of the output of this pro¬ 
duction with Munich. Berlin is also the great centre and the 
chief market for speculation in com and other cereals which reach 
it by water from Poland, Austria and South Russia, while in com¬ 
merce in spirits it rivals Hamburg. It is also a large publishing 
centre, and has become a serious rival to Leipzig in this regard. 

Tbe Borse, where 4000 persons daily do business, is the chief 
market in Germany for stocks and shares, and its dealings are 
of great influence upon the gold market of the world. Numerous 
banks of world-wide reputation, doing an extensive international 
business, have their seats in Berlin, chief among them, in addition 
to the Reichs-bank, being the Berliner Kassen-Verein .the Diskonto- 
Gcsellschaft, the Deutsche Bank, and the Boden-Kredit Bank. 

Learning and Art. ■ Berlin is becoming the centre of the in¬ 
tellectual life of the nation. The Friedrich Wilhelm University, 
although young in point of foundation, has long outstripped its 
great rival ].eipzig in numbers, and can point with pride to the 
fact that its teaching staff has yielded to none in the number 
of illustrious names. It was founded in 1810. when Prussia hud 
lost her celebrated university of Halle, which Napoleon had 
included in his newly created kingdom of Westphalia. It was 
as a weapon of war, as well as a nursery of learning, that 
Frederick William III. and the great men who are asso<-iated 
with its origin, called it into existence. Wilhelm von Humboldt 
was at that time at the head of the educational department 
of the kingdom, and men like Fichte and Schleiermacher worked 
on the popular mind. Within the first ten years of its existence 
it counted among its professors such names as Neander, Savigny, 
Eichhorn, Bockh, Bekker, Hegel, Raumer, Niebuhr and Butt- 
raann. Later followed men like Hengstent)erg, Homeyer, 
Bethmann-HoUweg, Puchta, Stahl and Heffter; Schelling, 
Trendelenburg, Bopp, the brothers Grimm, Zumpt, ( arl Richter ; 
later still, Twesten and Domer, GncLst and Hinschius ; l^ngen- 
beck, Bardelebcn, Virchow, Du-Bois Reymond : von Ranke, 
furtius, Lipsius, Hofmann the chemist, Kiepert the geographer : 
Helmholtz, van't Hoff. Koch, E. Fischer, Waldeyer and von 
Bergmann among scientists and surgeons ; Mommsen, Treitschke 
and Sybel among historians, Hamack among theologians, 
Brunner among jurists. Taking ordinary, honorary, extra- 
ordinarv professors and licensed lecturers (Privat-docenten) 
together, its professorial strength consisted, in 1904-1905, of 
23 teachers in the faculty of theology, 32 in that of law, 175 in 
that of medicine and 227 in that^if philosophy—altogether 457. 
The number of matriculated students during the same period 
was 7154, as against 5488 in the preceding summer term. The 
number of matriculated students is usually p-cater in winter 
than in summer; the reason of the disproportion being that in 
the summer university towns having pleasant surroundings, 
such as Bonn, Heidelberg, Kiel and Jena, arc more frequented. 
Berlin is essentially a Prussian university—of students from 
non-German states, Russia sends most, then the United States 
of America, while Great Britain is credited with comparatively 
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few. It is. however, in the ugly palace of I’rince Henry of 
Prussia, which was given for the purpose in the days of I’russian 
poverty and distress, that the university is still housed, and 
although some internal rearrangement h.is been effected, no 
substantial alterations have been made to meet the ever-increas¬ 
ing demand for lecture-room accommodation. The garden 
towards Unter den Linden is adorned by a bronze statue of 
Helmholtz ; the marble stiilucs of Wilhelm and Alexander von 
Huml)oldt. which were formerly placed on either side of the gate, 
have been removed In the adjacent garden. Technical education 
is provided in the magnificent buildings erected at a cost of 
£too,ooo in Charlottenburg. which are equipped with all the 
apparatus for the teaching of science. Among other institutions 
of university rank and affiliated to it are the school of mines, 
the agricultural college, the veterinary college, the new seminary 
for oriental languages, and the high school for music. The 
geodeiir institute has been removed to Potsdam. The univer¬ 
sity is, moreover, rich in institutions for the promotion of 
medical and chemical science, for the most part housed in build¬ 
ings belonging to the governing body. There should also be 
mentioned the Royal Academy of Sciences, founded in 1700. 
The name of laiibnitz is assoriated with its foundation, and it 
was raised to the rank of a royal academy by Frederick the 
Great in I74,v The Royal Academy of Arts is under the imme¬ 
diate protection of the king, and is govenied by a director and 
senate. There is also an academy of vocal musir. 

Schools. —Berlin possesses fifteen Gymnasia (classical schools, 
for the highest branches of the learned professions'), of which 
lour are under the direct supervision of the provincial authori¬ 
ties and have the prefix kcinigUeh (roval), while the remain¬ 
ing eleven are municipal and, under the eontrol of the civic 
authorities. They arc attended by about 7000 scholars of 
whom a fourth are Jews. There are also eight Real-gymnasia 
(or “ modern ” schools), numerous Real-srhuleu (commercial 
.schools), public high schools for girls, and commodious and 
excellently organized elementary schools. 

Museums. —^The buildings of the royal museum are divided into 
the old and new mtiseums. The former is an imposing edifice 
situated on the north-east side of the Lustgarten, facing the 
royal palace. It was built in the reign of Frederick William III. 
from designs by Schinkel. Its portico supported by eighteen 
colossal Ionic columns is reached by a wide flight of steps. 
The back and side walls of the portico are covered with frescoes, 
from designs by Schinkel, representing the world’s progress from 
chaos to organic and developed life. The sides of the flight of 
steps support equestrian bronze groups of the Amazon by Kiss, 
and the Lion-slayer by Albert Wolff. Under the portico are 
monuments o‘f the sculptors Rauch and Schadow, the architect 
Schinkel, and the art critic W'inckelmann. The interior consists 
of a souterrain, and of a first floor, entered from the portico 
through bronze doors, after designs by Stuler, weighing 7J tons, 
and executed at a co.st of £,^600. This floor consists of a rotunda, 
and of halls and cabinets of sculpture. The second floor, which 
formerly contained the national gallery of paintings, is occupied 
by a collection of northern antiquities and by the Scliliemann 
treasures. 

The new museum, connected with the old museum by a 
covered corridor, is, in its internal arrangements and decorations, 
one of the finest structures in the capital. The lowest of its 
three floors contains the Egyptian museum ; on the first floor 
plaster casts of ancient, medieval and modem sculpture are 
found, while the second contains a Cabinet of engravings. On 
the wails of the grand marble staircase, which rises to the full 
height of the building. Kaulbach’s cyclus of stereochromic 
pictures is painted, representing the six great epochs of human 
progress, from the confusion of tongues at the Tower of Babel 
and the dispersion of the nations to the Reformation. 

The national gallery, a fine building surrounded by a Cor¬ 
inthian colonnade and lying between the royal museums and 
the Spree, contains a number of modern German paintings. 
Behind these buildings, again, is the Pergamum museum, which 
houses a unique collection, the result of the excavations at 


Pergamum. Still farther away, on a triangular plot of land 
enclosed by the two arms of the Spree and the metropolitan 
railway, stands the Kaiser Friedrich museum (1904). This 
edifice, in the Italian baroque style, surmounted by a dome, 
possesses hut little architectural merit, and its position is so 
confined that great ingenuity had to be employed in its internal 
arrangements to meet the demands of space, but its collection 
of pictures is one of the finest in Europe. Hither were removed, 
from the old and new museums, the national gallery of pictures, 
the statuary of the t'hristian epoch and the. numismatic collec¬ 
tion. The galleiy of paintings, on the first floor, is distributed 
into the separate schools of Germany, Italy, Flanders and 
Holland, while another of the central rooms embraces those of 
Spain, France and England. The collection, which in T874 
contained 1300 paintings, was then enriched by the purchase 
by the Pru.ssian government for £51,000 of the Suermonfft col¬ 
lection which, rich in pirturcs of 1 he Hutch and Flemish schools, 
contained also a few by Spanish, Italian and F'reneh masters.’ 
The gallery as a whole has been happily arranged, and there are 
few great painters of whom it docs not contain one or more 
examples. The Kunst-gewethe museum, at the corner of the 
Koniggriitzer-strasse and Albrecht-strasse. contains valuable 
specimens of applied art. 

7 'heatres.- In nothing has the importance of Berlin become 
more conspicuous than iti theatrical affairs. In addition to the 
old-established Opernhaus and Sehaiispielhaus, which arc sup¬ 
ported by the state, numerous private playhouses have been 
erected, notably the Lessing and the Deutsches theatres, and it 
is in these that the modern works by Wildenhrueh, Sudermann, 
and Hauptmann ha\ c been produced, and it may be said that 
it is in Berlin that the modern school of German drama has its 
home. In music Berlin is not able to \ ie with Leipzig, Dresden 
or Munich, yet it is well represented by the Coiiscrvatorium, 
with which the name of Joachim is connected, while the more 
modern school is represented by Xaver Scharwenka. 

Government, Administration and Polities. —t)n the 1st of April 
1881 Berlin was divided off from the province of Brandenburg 
and since forms a separate administrative district. But the chief 
presidency {Oberprasidium), the Consistory, the provincial school- 
board, and the board of health of the province of Brandenburg 
remain tribunals of last instance to which appeals lie from Berlin. 
The government is partly semi-military (police) and partly 
municipal. The ministry of poliec (a branch of the home office) 
consists of six departments: (1) general; (2) trade; (3) building; 
(4) criminal ; (5) passports ; (6) markets. It controls the fire 
brigade, has the general inspection over all strangers, and is 
responsible for public order. The civil authority (Magistral) 
consists of a chief mayor (Oberbiirgermeister). a mayor (Biirger- 
meisler), and a city council (Stadtral). The Oberbiirgermeister, 
who is ex officio a member of the Prussian Upper House, and 
the Biirgermeister are elected by the common council (Stadtver- 
ordnetenversammlung) of 144 members, i.e. three delegates 
chosen by manhood suffrage for each ward of the city; but 
the election is subject to the veto of the king without reason 
given. The Stadtral consists of 32 members, of whom 15 are 
paid officials (including 2 syndics, 2 councillors fur building, 
and 2 for education), while 17 serve gratuitously. For general 
work the Magistral and the Stadtverordnetenversammlung 
coalesce, and committees are appointed for various purposes 
out of the whole body, these being usually presided over by 
members of the Magistral. Their jurisdiction extends to water- 
supply, the drainage, lighting and cleaning of the streets, the 
care of the poor, hospitals and schools. Politically the city is 
divided into six Reichstag and four Landtag coastituencies, 
returning six and nine members respectively, and it must be 
noted that in the case of the Landtag the allocation of seats 
dated from i860, so that the city, in proportion to its population, 
was in 1908 much under-represented. It should have had 
twenty-five members instead of nine. 

Population. —The stupendous growth of the population of 
Berlin during the last century is best illustrated by the following 
figures. In j8i6 it contained 197,717 inhabitants; in 1849, 
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431,566 ; in *#^1, 826,341 : in 1880,1,122,330 ; 1890,1,578,794, 
and in i<)05, 2,033,900. The birth-rate is about 30, and the 
death-rate 20 per 1000 inhabitants a year. Illegitimate births 
amount to about 15 % of the whole. According to religion, 
about 84% are Protestants, 10% Roman Catholics and 5% 
Jews, but^wing to the great number of Jews who for social and 
other reasOTs ostensibly embrace the Christian faith, these last 
figures do not actually represent the number of Jews by descent 
living in the city. 

Environs .—Marvellous as has been the transformation in the 
city itself, no less surprising results have Ijcen effected since 
1875 in the surroundings of Berlin. On the east, north and west, 
the city is surrounded at a distance of some 5 m. from its centre 
by a thick belt of pine woods, the Jungfernheide, the Spandauer 
Forst, and the Grunewald, the last named stretching away in 
a south-westerly direction as tar as Potsdam, and fringing the 
beautiful chain of Havel lakes. These forests enjoyed until 
quite recent times an unenviable notoriety as the camping- 
ground and lurking-place of footpads and other disorderly 
characters. After the opening of the circular railway in 1871, 
private enterprise set to work to develop these districts, and a 
“ villa colony ” was built at the edge of the Grunewald between 
the station West-end and the Spandauer Bock. From these 
beginnings, owing mainly to the expansion of the important 
suburb of Charlottenburg, has resulted a complete transformation 
of the eastern part of the Grunewald into a picturesque and 
delightful villa suburb, which is connected by railway, steam- 
tramway and a magnificent boulevard -the Kurfiirstendamm— 
with the city. Nowadays the little fishing villages on the shores 
of the lakes, notabb' the Wannsee, cater for the recreation of the 
Berliners, while palatial summer residences of wealthy merchants 
occupy the most prominent sites. Suburban Berlin may be said 
to extend practically to Potsdam. 

Traffle. - The public streets have a total length of al)out 350 m., 
and a large staff of workmen is regularly employed in maintaining 
and cleaning the public roads and parks. Tlie, force is well 
controlled, and the work of cleaning and removing snow after a 
heavy fall is thoroughly and efficiently carried out. The less 
imfK)rtant thoroughfares arc mostly paved with the so-called 
Vienna paving, granite bricks of medium size, while the principal 
streets, and especially those upon which the traffic is heavy, 
have either asphalt or wood paving. 

Water-Supply and Drainage .—The water-supply is mainly 
derived from works on the Miiggcl and Tegeler lakes, the river 
water being carefully filtered through sand. The drainage 
system is elaborate, and has stood the test of time. The city is 
divided into twelve radial .systems, each with a pumping station, 
and the drainage is forced through five mains to eighteen sewage 
farms, each of which is under careful sanitary supert'ision, in 
respect lx)th of the persons employed thereon, and the products, 
mainly milk, passing thence to the city for human consumption. 
Only in a few isolated cases has any contamination been traced 
to fever or other zymotic germs. In this connexion it is worth 
noting that the infectious diseases hospital has a separate system 
of drainage which is carefully disinfected, and not allowed to be 
employed for the purposes of manure. 

Hospitals .—In no other city of the woiflWs the hospital 
organization so well appointed as in Berlin, or are the sick poor 
tended with greater solicitude. State, municipal and private 
charity here again join hands in the prompt relief of sickness 
and cases of urgency. The municipal hospitals are six in number, 
the largest of which is the Virchow hospital, situate in Moabit 
and opened in 1906. It is arranged on the pavilion system, 
contains 2000 beds, and is one of the most splendidly equipped 
hospitals in the world. The cost amounted to £900,000. Next 
comes that of Friedrichshain, also built on the pavilion system, 
while the state controls six (not including the prison infirmaries) 
of which the world-renowned Charit6 in the Luisen-strasse is 
the principal. The hospitals of the nursing sisters (Diakonissen 
Anstalten) number 8, while there are 60 registered private 
hospitals under the .superintendence of responsible doctors and 
under the inspection of government. 
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- Charities.—Berlin is also very richly endowed with charitable 
institutions for the relief of pauperism and distress. In addition 
to the municipal support of the poor-houses there are large funds 
derived from bequests for the relief of the necessitous and deserv¬ 
ing poor ; while night shelters and people's kitchens have been 
organized on an extensive scale for the temporary relief of the 
indigent unemployed. For the former several of the arches of 
the city railway have been utilized, and correspond in internal 
arrangement to like shelters instituted by the Salvation Army 
in London and various other cities. 

Markets .—Open market-places in Berlin are things of the past, 
and their place has been taken by airy and commodious market 
halls. Of these, 14 in number, the central market, close to 
the Alexander-platz station of the city railway with which it is 
connected by an admirable service of lifts for the rapid unloading 
of goods, is the finest. It has a ground area of about 17,000 
sq. yds., and is fitted with more than 2000 stalls. The other 
markets are conveniently situated at various accessible places 
within the city, and the careful police supervision to which they 
are subjected, both in the matter of general cleanliness, and in 
the careful examination of all articles of food exposed for sale, 
has tended to the general health and comfort of the population. 

The central cattle market and slaughter-houses for the inspec¬ 
tion and supply of the fresh meat consumed in the metropolis 
occupies an extensive area in the north-east of the city on the 
Ringbahn, upon which a station has been erected for tlic accom¬ 
modation of meat trains and passengers attending the market. 
The inspection is rigorously carried out, and only carcases which 
have Ijecn stamped as having been certified go^ arc permitted 
to be taken away for human consumption. 

History.--Viie etymology of the word “ Berlin ” is doubtful. 
Some derive it from Celtic rootS— her, small, short, and lyn, a 
lake; others regard it as a Wend word, meaning a free, open 
place ; others, again, refer it to the word werl, a river island. 
Another authority derives it from the German word BrM, a 
marshy district, and the Slavonic termination in ; thus Briihl, 
by the regular transmutation Biihrl (compare Ger. bren-ntn 
and Eng. burn), Biirhlin. More recent research, however, seems 
to have established the derivation from Wehr, dam. 

Similar obscurity rests on the origin of the city. The hypo¬ 
theses which carried it back to the early years of the Christian 
era have been wholly abandoned. Even the margrave Albert 
the Bear (d. 1170) is no longer unquestionably regarded as its 
founder, and the tendency of opinion now is to date its origin 
from the time of his great-grandsons, Otto Ill. and John I. 
When first alluded to, what is now Berlin was spoken of as two 
towns, Kolln and Berlin. The first authentic document con¬ 
cerning the former is from the year 1237, concerning the latter 
from the year 1244, and it is with these dates that the trustworthy 
history of the city begins. In 1307 the fir.st attempt was made 
to combine the councils of Kolln and Berlin, but the experiment 
was abandoned four years later, and the two towns continued 
their separate existence till 1432, when the establishment of a 
common council for both led to disturbances of which the out¬ 
come was that Frederick II. the Iron in 1442 abolished this 
arrangement, seriously curtailed the privileges of both towns, 
and Ixjgan the building of a castle at Kolln. A feud between the 
elector and the Berliners ended in tlie defeat of the latter, who 
in 1448 were forced to accept the constitution of 1442. From 
this time Berlin became and continued to be the residence of the 
Hohenzollcms, the elector John Cicero (1486-1499) being the 
first to establish a permanent court inside the walls. It was not, 
however, until the time of King Frederick William I. that the 
sovereigns ceased to date their cfficial acts from Kolln. In 1539, 
under the elector Joachim II., Berlin embraced the Lutheran 
religion. Henceforth the history of Berlin was intimately bound 
up with the house of Hohenzollem. The conversion of the 
elector John Sigismund in 1613 to the Reformed (Calvinist) faith 
was hotly resented by the Berliners and led to bloody riots in 
tlie city. The Thirty Years’ War all but ruined the city, the 
population of which sank from some 14,000 in 1600 to less than 
8000 in 1650. It was restored and the foundations of its modem 
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splendour were laid by the Great IClector, by the time of whose 
death (i()88) the population had risen to some 20,000. During 
this period several suburbs had begun to grow up, Friedriclis- 
werder in 1067 and the Dorotheenstadt, so named in 1676 after 
the eleetress Dorothea its founder. In 1688 Frederick III. 
(afterwards King Frederick I.) began the Friedriehstadt, com¬ 
pleted by Frederick William I thuler Frederick 1 ., who did 
much to emixdlish the cily as the royal ResidnisstadI, the 
septirate admini.strations of the quarters of Berlin, Kiilln, 
Friedriehstadt, hViedrieliswerder and Dorotheenstadt were com¬ 
bined, and the separate names were absorbed in that of Berlin. 
'I'he fortifications begun in i()58 were finally demolished under 
I'Yederick the Great in 1745, and the Neue Friedrichstrasse, the 
.\lcxander-strasse anti the Wall-strasse were laid out on their 
site. 

Twice during the Seven Years' War Berlin was attacked by 
the enemy : in 1757 h\ the Austrians, who penetrated into the 
suburbs and levied a heavy contribution, and in 17(10 by the 
Ru.ssians, who bombarded the city, penetrated into it, and only 
retired on payment of a ransom of 1,500,000 thalers (£225,000). 
After the disastrous campaign of Jena, Berlin suffered rntieh 
during the Frenrh occupation (24th (ictober 180(1 to ist December 
1808). In spite of these misfortunes, however, the progress of 
the city was steady. In iSoq the present mttnicipal government 
was instituted. In 1810 the university was founded. Ailor 
the alliance of Prussia and Russia in 1812 Berlin was again 
occupied by the French, but in March 1815 they were finally 
driven out. The period lollowing the close of the war saw great 
activity in building, especially in the erection of many noble 
monuments and pttblic buildings, e.g. those by the architect 
Karl Friedrich Schinkel. The most notable event in the history 
of Berlin during the iqth centtirv, prior to the Franco-German 
War, was the March revolution of 1848 (see Germany ; History, 
and FREiiEkiCK Wit.i.iAM IV., king of Prussia). The effect of 
the war of 1870 71 on the growth of Berlin has been sufficiently 
indicated already. 

Aiituouitii-.s. For tlie liistnrv ot Uerhii see the iiiil>lie.ations of 
the '• Verein iitr dii- flescliiclite Uerlins ’; Wiv llcilitiische Chronik nehst 
PrliiDideiihuili, and tin’ periodicals />ct har (1875. &c.) and MH- 
teihwgen (1MH4, ,Vc.). C )1 histones may he mentioned A. Streckfuss, 
Soo Jahre Hrrliiiri (iimInrhic (new od. Iiy Femliach, TOtxd; 
Berlin im /tplcn jahthuodert (4 voK., 1867-nSCio), and Statislisrhes 
Jahthurh dcr Stadt ttnlin (1404 1005); Fidicm, Hislor>sch-dif>lo- 
malisihe BeUruge zur GeschiUUe dev Stadt I’crliti (5 vols.. 1837 1842); 
Brockhaiis, Kmiversatinns Lextkon (1004) ; Meyer, h'nm'crsalioiii- 
Ijirikiin (1004) ; Baedeker, Fuhrer durih Berlin ; Woerl, I'uhrcr 
durth Beilin ; J. Pollard, The Corporaliim 0/ Berlin (Ftdinbiirgh, 
1803); A, Shadwell, Industrial Effiriencv (hondon, 100(1); Be,rhner 
Jahrlmch fur Handel imd Industrie (i‘jo5) ; and O. Schwchel, Ge- 
sehie.htc der Stadt Beilin (Berlm, 1888), (P. A. A.) 

Berlin, Congress anh Treaty of. The events that led 
up to the assembling of the congress of Berlin, the outcome of 
which was the treaty of the 13th of July 1878, are described else¬ 
where (see Kurope; History, TurkkV : History, Rdsso-Turkish 
War). Here it must suffice to .say that the terms of the treaty 
of San Stefano (3rd March 1878), by which the Ru.sso-Turkish War 
had been brought to a conclusion, seemed to those of the other 
powers who were most interested scarcely less fatal to the Ottoman 
dominion than that Russian occupation of Constantinople which 
Great Britain had risked a war to prevent. By this instrument 
Bulgaria was to become a practically independent state, under 
the nominal suzerainty of the sultan, bounded by the Danube, 
the Black Sea, the Aegean and Albania, and cutting off the latter 
from the remnant of Rumelia which, with Constantinople, was 
to be loft to the Turks. .At the same time the other Christian 
principalities, Servia and Motftenegro, were largely increased 
in size and their independence definitively recognized ; and the 
proposals of the powers with regard to Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
communicated to the Ottoman plenipotentiaries at the first 
sitting of the conference of Constantinople (23rd December 1876), 
were to be immediately executed. These provisions seemed to 
make Russia permanently arbiter of the fate of the Balkan 
peninsula, the more so since the vast war indemnity of 
1,400,000,000 roubles exacted in the treaty promised to cripple | 


the resources of the Ottoman government <lbr years to 
come. 

The two powers whose interests were most immediately 
threatened by the terms of the peace were Austria and Great 
Britain. The former especially, refusing to be bribed by the 
Russian offer of Bosnia and Herzegovina, saw herself cut off 
from all chance of expansion in the Balkan peninsula and 
threatened with the establishment there of the paramount power 
of Rus-.ia, a peril it had been her traditional policy to avert. 
On the 5tli of h'cbrnary, accordingly. Count Andnissy issued a 
circular note, addressed to the signatory powers of the treat)' ol 
Paris of 1856 and the Condon protocol of 1871, suggesting a 
congress for the purpose of establishing “ the agreement of 
Kurope on the mollifications which it may become necessary to 
introduce into the above-mentioned treaties" in \'iew of the 
preliminaries of peace signed by Russia and Turkey. This 
appeal to the sanctity of international engagements, traditional 
in the diplomatic armoury of Austria, and strengthened by .s<i 
recent a precedent as that of 1871, met with an immediate 
response. On the ist of April Ixird Salisbury had already 
addressed a circular note to the British embassies refusing on 
liehalf of the British government to recognize anv arrangements 
made in the peace preliminaries, cal ululed to modify European 
treaties, " unless they were made the subject of a forma! agree¬ 
ment among the parties to the treaty of Paris," and quoting the 
‘‘ essential principle of the law ol nations ” promulgated m the 
l.ondon protoeol. B)' Great Br.tun therefore the Auslnun 
proposal was at once accepted. Germany was ver)' willing to 
fall in with the views ol her .Austrian ally and share in a council 
in which, having no immediate inli-rests of her own. Bismarck 
could win new laurels in his role of “ honest broker." In these 
eircumstances Russia could not bui accept the priticiple ol a 
congress. She tried, however, to limit the scope of its powers 
hv suggesting the exclusion ol certain elausesof the treaty from 
its reference, an<l pointed out (cin ular of Prince Gorchakox’, 
April Qth) that Russia had not been the first nor the only Power 
to violate the treaties in question. The answer of Lord Beaeons- 
field was to mobilize the militia and bring Indian troops to the 
Mediterranean ; and finally Ru.ssia, finding that the diplomatic 
support which she had expected from Bismarck tailed her, 
consented to submit the whole treaty without reserve to the 
congre;,-,. 

On the 3rd of June Count Munster, in the name of the German 
government, issued the formal invitation to the congress. 
The congress met. under the presidency of Prinee Bismarck, at 
Berlin on the 13th of June. Great Britain was represented by 
Lord Beaconsfield, Lord Salisbury and Lord Odo Russell, am- 
ba.s.sador at Berlin ; Germany by Prince Bismarck, Baron Itrnst 
von Billow and Prince Chlodw'ig von llohcnlohe-Schillingsfiirst, 
ambassador at Paris ; Austria by Count Andrassy, Count Louis 
Karolyi and Baron Heinrich Karl von Haymerle, ambas.sador 
at Rome ; France by William H. Waddington, the Comte do 
Saint-Vallier, ambassador at Berlin, and Fdlix Hippolyte 
Desprez, director of political affairs in the department for foreign 
affairs ; Russia by the chancellor. Prince Gorchakov, Count 
Peter Shuvalov4^nbassador to the court of St James’s, and 
Paul d’Oubril, Irobassador at Berlin ; Turkey by Alexander 
Catheodory Pasha, minister of public works, Ali Pasha, mu.shir 
of the Ottoman armies, and Sadullah Bey, amlmssador at Berlin. 
The bases of the ctmferences had, of course, been settled before¬ 
hand, and the final act of the congress was signed by the pleni¬ 
potentiaries mentioned above exactly a month after the opening 
of the congress, on the 13th of July. 

The treaty of Berlin consists in all of sixty-four articles, of 
which it will be sufficient to note those which have had a special 
bearing on subseciuent international developments. So far as 
they affect the territorial boundaries fixed by the treaties of 
Paris and San Stefano it will be sufficient to refer to the sketch 
map in the article Europe: History. By Art. 1 . Bulgaria was 
“ constituted an autonomous and tributary principality under 
the suzerainty of H.I.M. the Sultan ” j it was to have “ a 
Christian government and a national militia." Art. 11 . fixed 
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the Ixiundaries of the new state and provided for their delimita¬ 
tion by a European commission, which was “ to take into con¬ 
sideration the necessity for H.I.M. the Sultan to be able to defend 
the Balkan frontiers of Eastern Riimelia." Arts. 111 . to Xll. 
provide for the election of a prince for Bulgaria, the machinery 
for settling the new constitution, the adjustment of the relations 
of the new Bulgarian government to the Ottoman empire and 
its subjects (including the question of tribute, the amount of 
which was, according to Art. Xll., to be settled by agreement 
of the signatory powers “ at the close of the first year of the 
working of the new organization ”). By Art. X. Bulgaria, so 
far as it was concerned, was to take the place of the Sublime 
Borte in the engagements which the latter had contracted, us 
well towards Austria-Hungary as towards the Ruslcluick- 
Varna Railway Company, for working the railway of European 
Turkey in respect to the completion and connexion, as well as 
the working of the railways situated in its territory. 

By Art. Xlll. a province was formed south of the Balkans 
which was to take the name of “ Eastern Rumclia," and was 
to remain “ under the direct militory and political control of 
1 l.I.M. the Sultan, under conditions of administrative autonomy.” 
It was to have a Christian governor-general. Arts. XIV. to 
XXIII. define the frontiers and organization of the new pro¬ 
vince, questions arising out of the Russian occupation, and the 
rights of the sultan. Of the latter it is to he noted that the sultan 
retained the right of fortifying and occupying the Balkan passes 
(;\rt. XV.) and all his rights and obligations over the railwavs 
(Art. XXI.). 

Art. XXV., which the events of i()o8 afterwards brought into 
special prominence, runs as follows : “ The provinces of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina shall be oceupied and administered by Austria- 
Hungary. The government of Austria-Hungary, not desiring 
to undertake the administration of the sanjak of Novi-Uazar, 

. . . the Ottoman administration will continue to exercise its 
functions there. Nevertheless, in order to assure the mainten¬ 
ance of the new political state of affairs, as well as freedom and 
security of eommunications, Austria-Hungary reserves the 
right of keeping garrisons and having military and commercial 
roads in the whole of this part of the ancient vilayet of Bosnia.” 

Bv Art. X.XVT. the independence of Montenegro was defini¬ 
tively recognized, and by Art. X\T 11 . she received certain 
accessions of t<*rritory. including a strip of roast on the Adriatic, 
but under conditions which tended to place her under the tute¬ 
lage of Austria-Hungary. Thus, by Art. XXIX. she was to have 
neither ships of war nor a war flag, the port of Antivari and all 
-Montenegrin waters were to be closed to the war-ships of all 
tuitions : the fortifications between the lake and the coast were 
to be razed; the administration of the maritime and sanitary' 
polire at Antivari and along the Montenegrin littoral was to be 
carried on by Austria-Hungary '' by means of light coast-guard 
boats ” ; Montenegro was to adopt the maritime code in force 
in Dalmatia, while the Montenegrin merchant flag was to be under 
-Austro-Hungarian consular protection. Finally, Montenegro 
was to “ come to an understanding with Austria-Hungary on 
the right to construct and keep up across the new Montenegrin 
territory a road and a railway.” 

By Art. XXXIV. the independence of Servia was recognized, 
subject to conditions (as to religious liberty. &c.) set forth in 
-Art. XXXV. Art. XXXV'l. defined the new boundaries. 

Bv Art. XITII. the independence of Rumania, already pro¬ 
claimed by the prinec (1877), was recognized. Subse¬ 
quent articles define the conditions and the boundaries. 

Arts. Lll. to LVII. deal with the question of the free navi¬ 
gation of the Danube. All fortifications between the mouths 
and the Iron Gates were to be razed, and no vessels of war, save 
those of light tonnage in the service of the river police and the 
customs, were to navigate the river below the Iron Gates (Art. 
l.ll.). The Danube commission, on which Rumania was to be 
represented, was maintiuned in its functions (Art. Llll.) and 
provision made for the further prolongation of its powers 
(Art. LIV.). 
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Art. LVIIl. cedes to Russia the territories of Ardahan, Kars 
and Batoum, in Asiatic Turkey. By Art. LIX. “ H.M. the 
emperor of Russia declares that it is his intention to constitute 
Batoum a free port, essentially commercial.” 

By Art. LXI. “ the Sublime Porte undertakes to carry out, 
without further delay, the improvements and reforms de¬ 
manded by local requirements in the provinces inhabited by the 
Armenians, and to guarantee their security against the Cir- 
ca.ssians and Kurds.” it was to keep the powers informed 
periodically of “ the steps taken to this effect.” 

Art. LXII. made provision for the securing religious liberty 
in the Ottoman dominions. 

Finally, Art. LXIII. declares that ” the treaty of Paris of 
30th March 1856, as well as the treaty of London of 13th March 
J871, are maintained in all such of their provisions as are not 
abrogated or modified by the preceding stipulations.” 

I'or tlip full text ot tlic treaty in tin' English translation see 
E. Itertslel, Afnp of liitrope hy Treaty, vt)l. iv. p. 2759 (No. 530) ; lor 
till' I'lencli ori: Inal sec Utale J'tipers, vol. Ixix. p. 749. (W. A. 1 ’.) 

BERLIN, a city of Coos county. New Hampshire, U.S.A., 
on the Androscoggin river, in the N. part of the state, about 
g8 m. N.W. of Portland, Maine. Pop. (1890) 3729; (1900) 
8886, of whom 4643 were foreign-born; (1010, census) 11,780. 
The area of the city in 1906 was S7'8i sq. m. Berlin is served 
hy the Grand Trunk and Boston & Maine railways. It is situated 
in the heart of the White Mountains and 16 m. from the base of 
Mt. Washington, Berlin Falls, on the picturesque Androscoggin 
river, furnishes an immense water-power, the development of 
which for manufacturing purposes accounts for the rapid growth 
of the city. The forests of northern New England and of the 
province of Quebec supply the raw material for the extensive 
saw-mills and planing-mills, the ])ulp- and paper-mills, and the 
sulphite fibre mills, said to be the largest in existence. In 1905 
the city’s factory products were valued at $5,989,119, of which 
78-5 was the value of the paper and wood pulp manufactured, 
llcrlin was first settled in 1821, was incorporated as a township 
in 1829, and was chartered as a city in 1897. 

BERLIN, a city and port of entry, Ontario, (ianada, and capital 
of W'aterloo county, 58 m. W. of Toronto, on the Grand Trunk 
railw'ay. It is the centre of a prosperous farming and manu¬ 
facturing district, inhabited chiefly by German immigrants and 
their descendants. An electric railway connects it with the 
town of Waterloo (pop. 4100) 2 m. to the north, w-hich has 
important flour and woollen mills and distilleries. Berlin is 
a flourishing manufacturing town, and contains a beet sugar 
refinery, automobile, leather, furniture, shirt and collar, felt, 
glove, button and rubber factories. Pop. (i88i) 4054; (1901) 
9747 ' 

BERLIN, a four-wheeled carriage with a separate hooded seat 
behind, detached from the body of the vehicle ; so called from 
having been first used in Berlin. It was designed about 1670, 
by a Piedmontese architect in the service of the elector of 
Brandenburg. It was used as a travelling carriage, and Swift 
refers to it in his advice to authors ” who scribble in a berlin.” 
As an adjective, the word is used to indicate a special kind of 
goods, originally made in Berlin, of which the best known is 
Berlin wool. A'Berlin wurehou.se is a shop for the sale of wools 
and fancy goods (cf. Italian warehouse). The spelling ‘‘ berlin ” 
is also used by Sir M aker Scott for the “ birlinn,” a large Gaelic 
rowing-boat. 

BERLIOZ, HECTOR (1803-1869), French musical composer, 
was born on the iith of December 1803 at Cotc-Saint-Andre, 
a small town near Grenoble, in the department of Is^re. His 
father, Louis Berlioz, was a physidfiin of repute, and by his desire 
Hector for some time devoted himself to the study of medicine. 
At the same time he had music lessons, and. in secret, perused 
numerous theoretical works on counterpoint and harmony, with 
little profit it seems, till the hearing and subsequent careful 
analysis of one of Haydn’s quartets opened a new vista to his 
unguided aspirations. A similar work written by Berhoz in 
imitation of Haydn’s masterpiece was favourably received by his 
friends. From Paris, where he had been sent to complete his 
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medical studies, he at last made known to his father the unalter¬ 
able decision of devoting' himself entirely to art, the answer to 
which confession was the withdrawal of all further pecuniary 
assistance. In order to support life Uerlioz had to accept the 
humble engagement of a singer in the chorus of the Gymnase 
theatre. Soon, however, he became reconciled to his father and 
entered the Cons(irvatoire, where he studied composition under 
Reicha and Lesucur. His first important composition was an 
opera called Les Frams-Ju^es, of which, however, only the 
overture remains extant. In 1825 he left the Conservatoire, 
and began a course of self-education, founded chiefly on the 
works of Beethoven, Gluck. Weber and other German masters. 
About this period Berlioz saw for the first time the talented Irish 
actress Henrietta Smithson, who was then charming Paris by 
her impersonations 01 Ophelia, Juliet and other Shakespearean 
characters. The enthusiastic young composer became deeply 
enamoured of her at first sight, and tried, for a long time in vain, 
to gain the love or even the attention of his idol. To an incident 
of this wild and persevering courtship Berlioz’s first symphonic 
work, f^pisode de la vie d'un artiste, owes its origin. By the 
advice of his friends Berlioz once more entered the Conservatoire, 
where, after several unsuccessful attempts, his cantata Sardana- 
palus gained him the first prize for foreign travel (1830), in spite 
of the strong personal antagonism of one of the umpires. L)uring 
a stay in Italy Berlioz comfiosed an overture to King Lear, and 
Le Ketmir a la vie —a sort of symphony, with intervening 
poetical declamation between the single movements, called by 
the composer a melologue, and written in continuation of the 
episode de la vie d'un artiste, along with which work it was 
performed at the Paris Conservatoire in 1832. Paganini on that 
occasion spoke to Berlioz the memorable words : “ Vous com- 
meneez par ou les aul res ont fini.” Miss Smithson, who also was 
present on the occasion, consented to become the wife of her 
ardent lover in 1833. The marriage was a tempestuous mistake. 
In 1840 he separated from his wife, who died in 1854. Six 
months later Berlioz married Mademoiselle Rccio. His second 
wife did not live very long, nor was there much that was edifying 
in this marriage. Between the date of his first marriage and 
1840 came out his dramatic symphonies Harold en Italic, Funebre 
et triomphale, and Romeo et Juliette ; liis opera Benvenuto Cellini 
(1837); his Requiem, and other works. In the course of time 
Berlioz won his due share of the distinctions generally awarded 
to artistic merit, such as the ribbon of the Ixigion of Honour 
and the membership of the Institute. But these distinctions 
he owed, perhaps, less to a genuine admiration of his compositions 
than to his successes abroad and his influential position as the 
musical critic of the Journal des Dehats (a position which he held 
from 1838 to 1864, and which he never itsed or abused to push his 
own works). In 1842 Berlioz went for the first time to Germany, 
where he wiis hailed with welcome by the leading musicians of 
the younger generation, Robert Schumann foremost amongst 
them. The latter paved the way for the French composer’s 
success by a comprehensive analysis of the episode in his 
musical journal, the Neue Zeitschnjt fur Musik. In 1846 he 
produced his magnificent cantata La Damnation de Faust. 
Iferlioz gave successful concerts at Leipzig and other German 
cities, and repeated his visit on various later occa-sions—in 1852 
by invitation of Liszt, to conduct his opera, Benvenuto Cellini 
(hissed off the stage in Paris), at Weimar; and in >855 to 
produce his oratorio-tri'ogy, L’Enjance du Christ, in the same 
city. This latter work had Ijeen previously performed at Paris, 
where Berlioz mystified the critics by pretending to have found 
the last chorus amongst the nuinuscript scores of a composer of 
the 17th century, Pierre Ducre by name. In 1855 his Te Deum 
was written for the opening of the Paris exhibition. Berlioz also 
made journeys to Vienna (1866) and St Petersburg (1867), 
where his works were received with great enthusiasm. In 1861 
he produced his work Beatrice et Binedirt, and in 1863 Les 
Troyens. He died in Paris on the 8th of March 1869. 

It is not only as a composer that the life of Berlioz is full of 
interest, although in this respect his achievement is singularly 
significant for the comprehension of the modem spirit in music. 


But it is as the symbol of French romanticism in the whole 
domain of aesthetic perception that his pre-eminence has come 
to be recognized. His Memoircs (begun in London in 1848 and 
finished in 1865) illustrate this romantic spirit at its highest 
elevation as well as at its lowest depths. Victor Hugo was a 
romantic, Musset was a romantic, but Berlioz was romanticism 
itselt. As a boy he is in despair over the despair of Dido, and 
his breath is taken away at Virgil's “ Quaesivit coelo lucem 
ingemuitque reperta.” At the age of twelve he is in love with 
“ Estelle,” whom hv meets fifty years afterwards. The scene 
is described by himself (1865) with minute fidelity—a scene 
which Flaubert must have known by heart when he wrote its 
parallel in the novel L’^ducaiion senttmentede. The romance of 
this meeting between the man—old, isolated, unspeakably sad, 
with the halo of public fame burning round him—and the 
woman—old also, a mother, a widow, who.se beauty he had 
worshipped when she was eighteen—i.s striking. In a frame ot 
chastened melancholy and joy at the sight of Estelle, Berlioz 
goes to dine with Patti and her family. Patti, on the threshold 
of her career, pels Berlioz with such uncontrollable affection, 
that as the composer wrote a description of his feelings he was 
overwhelmed at the bitterness of fate. What would he not 
have given for Estelle to show him such affection I Patti seemed 
to him like a marvellous bird with diamond wings flitting round 
his head, resting on his shoulder, plucking his hair and singing 
her most joyous songs to the accompaniment of beating wings. 
“ 1 was enchanted but not moved. The fact is that the young, 
beautiful, dazzling, famous virtuoso who at the age of twenty-two 
has already seen musical Europe and America at her feet, does 
not win the power of love in me ; and the aged woman, sad, 
oltscure, ignorant of art, possesses my soul as she did in the days 
gone by, as she will do until my last day.” If this episode 
touches the sublime, it may be urged with almost equal truth 
that his description of the exhumation of his two wives and their 
reburial in a single tomb touches the ridiculous. And yet the 
scene is descrilied with a perception of all the detail which would 
call for the highest praise in a novelist. Perhaps some parallel 
between the splendid and the ridiculous in this singular figure 
may be seen in the comparison of Nadar’s caricature with 
Charpentier’s portrait of the composer. 

The. profound admiration of Berlioz for Shakespeare, which ro.se 
at moments to such a pitch of folly that he set Shakespeare in the 
place of God and worshipped him, cannot be explained .simply 
on the ground that Henrietta Smithson was a great Shakespearean 
actress. Unquestionably the great figures in F.nglish literature 
had a profound attraction for him, and while the romantic spirit 
is obvious in his selections from Byron and Scott, it can also be 
traced in the quality of his enthusiasm for Shakespeare. It is in 
his music more than in his literary attitude, however, that is 
disclosed something in addition to the pure romance of Schumann 
— something that places him nearer in kind to Wagner, who 
recognized in him a composer from whose works he might learn 
something useful for the cultivation of his own ideals. As a 
youth the power of Beethoven’s symphonies made a deep 
impression on Berlioz, and what has been described as the 
“ poetical idea ” in Beethoven’s creations ran riot in the young 
medical student’s mind. He thus became, one of the most 
ardent and enlightened originators of what is now known as 
“ programme music.” Technically he was a brilliant musical 
colourist, often extravagant, but with the extravagant emotional¬ 
ism of genius. He was a master of the orchestra; indeed, his 
treatment of the orchestra and his invention of unprecedented 
effects of timbre give him a solitary position in musical history ; 
he had an extraordinary gift for the use of the various instru¬ 
ments, and himself propounded a new ideal for the force to be 
employed, on an enormous scale. 

His literary works include the Traiti d’instrumentation 
(1844); Voyage musical en Allemagne et en /telie (1845); 
Soirees d’orchestre (1853); Les Grotesques de la musique (1859); 
A trovers chant {s& 62) ; Memoires (tiqo) ■, iMtres intimes {1^2). 
For a full list of his musical works, Grove's Dictionary should be 
consulted. 
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The new critical edition oi the complete miibical works (published 
by Breitkonf and Hartel) is in ten scries. I. Symphonies : Fanlas- 
iMue, Op. 14 ; Funibre et iriomphale, Op. 15, for military band and 
chorus : Harold en Italu, Op. 16, with viola solo ; Homfo et Juliette. 
with chorus and .soli. 11 . Overtures (ten, including the five Ixslong- 
ing to larger-works). 111 . Smaller instrumental works, ol which 
only the Funeral March for Hamlet is imjwrtant. IV. Sacred 
music ■ the Grande Messe des morls, Op. 5 ; the Te Deum, Op. 22 ; 
L'Enlttitic du Christ, Op. 25. and lour smaller pieces. V. Secular 
cantatas, including Huil seines de Faust. Op. 1 ; LHw, oil le retour 
d la I'ie, Oii. 146 (sequel to Hvmplunne fantasligue), and La Damnation 
de I'aiist. Op. 24. VI. Songs and lyric choruses with orchestra, two 
vols, VII. Songs and lyric choruses with pianoforli', 2 vols. in¬ 
cluding arrangements of the orchestral songs. VTll. Ojieras: 
Benvenuto Cellini ; Les Trovens (five acts in two parts. La Prise de 
Troie and Les Troyens d Carthage) ; Recitatives for the dialogue m 
Weber’s FreischiUz. IX. Arrangcnients. including the well-known 
orchestral version ol Weber's Invitation d la danse. X. Fragments 
and new' discoveries. 

.\dolphe Jiilien’s biography of Berlioz (1888) first gave a careful 
account ot the details ol his life. See also the tssiks by R. I’ohl 
(18H4), I’. Galiliert (i8go), E. Hippcaii (iHgo), G. NouHlard (1885), 

E. Mesnard (1H88), Louise Fold (moo), and D. Bernard (trans. by 
H. M. Duiistaii, 1882). An illuminating essay on Berlioz is in 
lulsoii Young's Mastersingers (1902). See also the essay in W. II. 
Iladow’s Studies in Modern Musii (ist series, 1908). Berlioz's 
Tratti d in sU nmeiUalion has been translated into German and brought 
u|i to date by Richard Strauss (f’eters' edition Li9o6]). 

BERM (probably a variant of “ brim ”), a narrow ledge of 
ground, generally the level banks of a river. In parts of I'-gypt 
tilt' whole area reached by the Nile is included in the berm. 
Thus of the lands near Berber, Mr (.'. Dupuis writes (in .Sir 
William Ciarstin’s Jieport on the I 'pper Nile, 1904), “ In most 
places there is a well-defined alluvial lierm of recent formation 
and varying width, up to perhaps a couple of kilometres." In 
mihtarv'phraseology the Ix'rm is the siiarc of ground between 
the base of a rampart and the ditch. 

BERMONDSEY, a south-eastern metropolitan borough of 
London, Kngland, boundeil N. and E. by the Thames, .S.K. by 
Deptford, .S.W. by Camberwell, and W'. by Southwark. Pop. 
(igoi) 1.^0,760. it is a district of poor streets, inhabited by a 
labouring population employed in leather and other factories, 
and in the Surrey Commercial Docks and the wharves bordering 
the river. The parish of Rotherhithe or Redriff has long been 
associated with a seafaring population. A tunnel connecting 
it with the opposite shore of the river was opened in June ic)o8. 
The neighbouring Thames Tunnel was opened in 1843, but, us 
the lolls were insufficient to maintain it, was sold to the East 
Uindon Railway Company in 1865. The Herold Institute, a 
branch of the Borough Polytechnic, Southwark, is devoted to 
instruction in connexion with the leather trade. Southwark 
Park in the centre of the borough is 63 acres in extent. Ber¬ 
mondsey is in the parliamcntar>- Ixirough of Southwark, including 
the whole of Rotherhithe and part of the Bermondsey division. 
The borough council consists of a mayor. 9 aldermen, and 54 
councillors. Area 1499-6 acres. 

The name appears in Domesday, the suffix designating the 
former insular, marshy character of the district: while the 
prefix is generally taken to indicate the. name of a Saxon over- 
lord, Beormund. Bermondsey was in favour with the Norman 
kings as a place of residence, and there was a palace here, perhaps 
from pre-Norman times. A Cluniac monastery was founded in 
1082, and Bermondsey Cross became a favoured place of pilgrim¬ 
age. The foundation was erected into an abliey in 1399, and 
Abbey Road recalls its site. Similarly, Spa Road points to the 
existence of a popular spring and pleasure grounds, maintained 
for some years at the close of the i8th century. Jacob Street 
marks Jacob’s Island, the scene of the death of Bill Sikes in 
Dickens’s Oliver Twist. 'I’ooley Street, leading east from South¬ 
wark by London Bridge railway station, is well known in con¬ 
nexion with the story of three tailors of Toolcy Street, who 
addressed a petition lo parliament opening with the compre¬ 
hensive expression “ We, the people of England. The name 
is a corruption of St Olave, or Olaf, the Christian king of Norway, 
who in 994 attacked London by way of the river, and broke down 
London Bridge. 

See E. T. Clarke, Bermondsey, its Historic Memories (igoi). 


BERMUDAS, a group of islands in the Atlantic Ocean, forming 
a British colony, in 32“ 15' N. and 64° 50' W., about 580 m. 

E. by S. from Cape Hatteras on the American coast. The group, 
consisting of small islands and reefs (which mark the extreme 
northern range of the coral-building polyps), is of oval form, 
measuring 22 m. from N.E. to S.W., the area being 20 sq. m. 
The largest of the islands is Great Bermuda, or the Main Island, 

14 m. long and about a mile in average width, enclosing on the 
east Harrington or Little .Sound, and on the west the Great 
Sound, which is thickly studded with islets, and protected on 
the north by the islands of Watford. Boaz, Ireland and Somerset. 
The remaining tnemlxirs of the group, St George, Paget, Smith, 

St David, Cooper, Nonsuch, &c., lie N.l-l. of the Main Island, and 
form a semicircle round Castle Harbour. The fringing islands 
which encircle the islands, especially on the north and west, leave 
a few deep passages wide enough to admit the largest vessels. 

Geology .—The Bermudas con.sist of acolian limestones (cf. 
Bahamas) which in some of the larger islands form irregular 
hills attaining a height of some 200-250 ft. I'hese limestones 
are composed chiefly of comminuted shells drifted and deposited 
by the wind, and they are very irregularly stratified, as is usually 
the case with wind-blown deposits. Whore fresh the rock is 
I soft, but where it has been exposed to the action of the sea it ts 
i covered by a hard crust and often loses all trace of stratification, 
i Tho surface is frequently irregularly honeycombed. Even the reefs 
i are not wholly formed of coral. They are ridges of aeolian lime- 
I stone plastered over by a thin layer of corals and other calcareous 
i organisms. The very remarkable “ serpuline atolls ’ are covered 
I by a solid crust made of the convoluted tubes of serpulac and 
I Vermetus, together with barnacles, mussels, nullipores, corallines 
! and some true incrusting corals. They probably rest upon a 
foundation of aeolian rock. The Bermudas were formerly much 
more extensive than at present, and they may possibly stand 
upon the summit of a hidden volcano. There are evidences of 
small oscillations of levels, but no proofs of great elevation or 
depression. 

Soil, Climate, drc.—The surface soil is a curious kind of red 
earth, which is also found in ochre-like strata throughout the 
limestone. It is generally mixed with vegetable matter and 
coral sand. There is a total want of streams and wells of fresh 
water, and the inhabitants are dependent on the rain, which 
they collect and preserve in tanks. The climate is mild and 
healthy, although serious epidemics of yellow fever and typhus 
have occurred. The maximum reading of the thermometer is 
about 87° E. and its minimum 49'', the meaft annual temperature 
being 70". The Islands attract a large number of visitore annually 
from America. Vegetation is very rapid, and the soil is clad in a 
mantle of almost perpetual green. The principal kind of tree is 
the so-called “ Bermudas cedar," really a species of juniper, 
which furni.shes timber for small vessels. The shores arc fringed 
with the mangrove; the prickly pear grows luxuriantly in the 
must barren districts ; and wherever the ground is left to itself 
the sage bush springs up profusely. The citron, sour orange, 
lemon and lime grow wild ; but the apple and peach do not 
come to perfection. The loquat, an introduction from {hina, 
thrives admimbly. The mild climate assists the growth of 
esculent plants and roots; and a considerable trade is carried on 
with New York, principally in onions, early potatoes, tomatoes, 
and beetroot, together with lily bulbs, cut flowers and some 
arrowroot. Medicinal plants, as the castor-oil plant and aloe, 
come to perfection without culture ; and coffee, indigo, cotton 
and tobacco are also of spontaneous growth. Few oxen or sheep 
arc reared in the colony, meat, as well as bread and most vege¬ 
tables, being imported from Amei^ai. The indigenous mammals 
arc very few, and the only reptiles are a small lizard and the green 
turtle. Birds, however, especially aquatic species, are very 
numerous. Insects are comparatively few, but ants swarm 
destructively in the heat of the year. Fish arc plentiful round 
the coasts, and the whale-fishery was once an important industry, 
hut the fisheries as a whole have not been developed. 

Towns, and Administraiion.—ThcK are two towns in the 
Bermudas: St George, on the island of that name, founded in 
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1794 and incorporated in 1797; and Hamilton,on the Main Island, 
founded in 1790 and incorporated in 1793. St George was the 
capital till the senate and courts of justice were removed by 
Sir James Cockburn to Hamilton, which being centrally situated, 
is more convenient. Hamilton, which is situated on the inner 
part of the Great Sound, had a population in 1901 of 2246, that 
of St George being 985. In Ireland Island is situated the royal 
dockyard and naval e.stablishment. The harbour of St George’s 
has -space enough to accommodate a vast fleet; yet, till deepened 
by blasting, the entrance was so narrow us to render it almost 
useless. The Bermudas became an important naval and coaling 
station in 1869, when a large iron dry dock was towed across the 
Atlantic and placed in a secure position in St George, while, 
owing to their impo.tant strategic position in mid-Atlantic, the 
British government uiaintains a strong garrison. The Bermudas 
are a British crown colony, with a governor resident at Hamilton, 
who is assisted by an executive council of 6 members appointed 
by the crown, a legislative council of 9 similarly appointed, 
and a representative assembly of 36 members, of whom four 
arc returned by each of nine parishes. The currency of the 
colony, which had formerly tweh e shillings to the pound sterling, 
was assimilated to that of England in 1842. The English 
language is universal. The colony is ecclesiastically attached 
to the bishopric of Newfoundland. In 1847 an educational 
board was established, and there are numerous schools ; attend¬ 
ance is compulsory, but none of the schools is free. Government 
scholarships enable youths to be educated for competition in the 
Rhodes scholarships to Oxford University. The revenue of the 
islands shows a fairly regular increase during the last years of the 
19th century and the first of the 20th, as from £37,830 in 1895 
to £63,457 in 1904 : expenditure is normally rather less than 
revenue. In the year last •named imports were valued at 
£589,979 and exports at £130,305, the annual averages since 
1895 being about £426,300 and £112,500 respectively. The 
population shows a steady increase, as from 13,948 in 1881 to 
17,535 in i6°i : 6383 were whites and 11,152 coloured in the 
latter year. 

History. —The discovery of the Bermudas resulted from the 
shipwreck of Juan Bermudez, a Spaniard (whose name they now 
bear), when on a voyage from Spain to Cuba with a cargo of hogs, 
early in the 16th century. Henry May, an Englishman, suficred 
the same fate in 1593 ; and lastly. Sir George Somers shared the 
destiny of the two preceding navigators in 1609. Sir George, 
from whom the islands took the alternative name of Somers, 
was the first who established a settlement upon them, but he 
died before he had fully accomplished his design. In 1612 the 
Bermudas were granted to an offshoot of the Virginia Company, 
which consisted of 120 persons, 60 of whom, under the command 
of Henry More, proceeded to the islands. The first source of 
colonial wealth was the growing of tobacco, but the curing 
industry ceased early in the 18th century. In 1726 Bishop 
George Berkeley chose the Bermudas as the seat of his projected 
missionary establishment. The first newspaper, the Bermuda 
Gazette, was published in 1784. 

Sec Uodet, Bermuda, its History, Geology, Climate, &-c. (I-ondon. 
1800) : Lclroy, Discovery and Settlement of the Bermudas (London. 
1877-1879); A. Heiipnn, Bermuda Islands (Philadelphia, 1889); 
Stark, Bermuda Guide (London, 1898); Cole. Bermuda . . . Biblio¬ 
graphy (Boston. 1907); and for geology see also A. Agassiz, “ Visit 
to the Bermudas in March 1894,’' Bull. Mus. Comp. tool. Harvard, 
vol, XXVI. No. 2, 1895 ; A. E. Verrill, " Notes on the Geology of the 
Bermudas," Amer. Journ. Set. .ser. 4, vol. ix. (1900). pp. 313-340; 
" The Bermuda Islands; Their Scenery, &c.." Trans. Conn. Acad. 
Arts and .Sci. vol. xi. pt. 2 (1901-1902) 

BERMUDEZ, a N.E. state of Venezuela, between the Carib¬ 
bean Sea and the Orinoco riv#r, bounded E. by the gulf of Paria 
and the Delta-Amacuro territory, and W. by the states of 
Guarico and Miranda. Pop. (est. 1905)364,158. It was created 
in i88i by the union of the states of Barcelona, CumanA and 
Maturin, dissolved in 1901 into its three original states, and 
reorganized in 1904 with a slight modification of territory. The 
state includes the oldest settlements in Venezuela, and was once 
very prosperous, producing cattle and exporting hides, but wars 
and political disorders have partly destroyed its industries and 


impeded their development. Its principal productions are 
coffee, sugar, and cacAo, and—less important—cotton, tobacco, 
cocoanuLs, timber, indigo and dyewoods. Its more important 
towns are the capital, Barcelona, Maturin (pop. 14,473), capital 
of a district of the same name, and Cumuna (io,ooo), on the gulf 
of Cariaco, founded in 1520 and one of the oldest towns of the 
continent. 

BERN (Fr. Berne), after the Orisons, the largest of the Swiss 
cantons, but by far the most populous, though politically Bern 
ranks after that of Ziirich. It extends right across Switzerland 
from beyond I he jura to the snow-elad ranges that separate 
Bern from the Valais. Its total area is 2641-9 sq. ni., of which 
2o8i sq. m. are classed as “ produrtive ’’ (including 59T sq. m. 
of forests, and 2-t m. of vineyards), while of the remainder 
in-3 sq. m. are occupied by glaciers (the V^alais and the Grisons 
alone surpass it in this respect). It is mainly watered by the 
river Aar (f/.».),'with its affluents, the Kandcr (left), the Saane 
or Sarine (left) and the F.mme (right); the Aar forms the two 
lakes of Brienz and Thun (q.v.). The great extent of this canton 
accounts for the different character of the regions therein com¬ 
prised. llirce are usually distinguished (1) 'I'he Oberlaiid or 
Highlands, which is that best known to travellers, for it includes 
the snowy Alps of the Bernese Oberland (eulminating in th(^ 
I'instcraarhorn, 14,026 ft., and the Jungfrau, 13,669 ft.), as well 
as the famous summer ri sorts of Grindelwald, Miirren, Lautcr- 
brunnen, Interlaken, Meiringcn, K.andersteg, Adclboden, Thun 
and the fine pastoral valley of the Simme. (2) The MtlJellatid 
or Midlands, comprising the valley of the Aar below Thun, and 
that of the Emme, thus taking in the outliers of the high Alps 
and the open country' on every side of the town of Bern. (3) 
The Seeland (Lakeland) and the Jura, extending from Bienne 
and its hake across the Jura to Torrentruy in the plains and to 
the upper course of the Birs. The Oberland and Mittelland form 
the “ old ” canton, the Jura having only been acquired in 1815, 
and differing from the rest of the canton by reason of its French- 
speaking and Romanist inhabitants. 

In 1900 the total population of the canton was 589,433, of 
whom 483,388 were German-speaking, 97,789 French-speaking, 
and 7167 Italian-speaking ; while there were 506,699 Protestants, 
80,489 Romanists (including the Old Catholics), and 1543 Jews. 
The capital is Bern (q.v.), while the other important towns are 
Bienne (q.v.), Burgdorf (q.v.), DelAmont or Helslrerg (5053 
inhabitants), Porrentruy or Prunlrut ((>959 inhabitants), Thun 
(q.v.), and l^ingenthal (4799 inhabitants). There is a university 
(founded in 1834) in the town of Beni, as well as institutions 
for higher education in the principal towns. The canton is 
divided into 30 administrative districts, and (xintains 507 
communes (tlie highest number in Switzerland). From 1803 to 
1814 the canton was one of the six “ Directorial ” cantons of the 
Confederation. The existing cantonal constitution dates from 
1893, but in 1906 the direct popular election of the executive 
of 9 members (hitherto named by the legislature) was introduced. 
The legislature or Grossrath is elected for four years (like the 
executive), in the proportion of i member to every 2500 (or 
fraction over 1250) of the resident population. The obligatory 
Referendum obtains in the case of all laws, and of decrees relating 
to an expenditure of over half a million francs, while 12,000 
citizens have the right of initiative in the case of legislative 
projects, and 15,000 may demand the revision of the cantonal 
constitution. The 2 members sent by the canton to the federal 
Sianderath are elected by the Grossrath, while the 29 members 
sent to the federal Nationalrath are chosen by a popular vole. 
In the Alpine portions of the canton the breeding of cattle (those 
of the Simme valley are particularly famous) is the chief industry; 
next come the elaborate arrangements for summer travellers 
(the Fremdeninduslrie). It is reckoned that there are 2430 
“ Alps ” or mountain pastures in the canton, of which 1474 are 
in the Oberland, 627 in the Jura, and 280 in the Emroe valley; 
they can maintain 95,478 cows and are of the e.stimated value 
of 46i million francs. The cheese of the Emme valley is locally 
much esteemed. Other industries in the Alpine region are 
wood-carving (at Brienz) and wine manufacture (on the shores 
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of the lakes of Bienne and of Thun). The Mittelland is the 
agricultural portion of the canton. Watchmaking is the principal 
industry of the Jura, Bienne and St Imier being the chief centres 
of this industry. Iron mines are also worked in the J ura, while 
the Heimberg potteries, near Thun, produce a locally famous 
ware, and there are both quarries of building stone and tile 
factories. The canton is well supplied with railway lines, the 
broad gauge lines being 228 m. in length, and the narrow gauge 
lines i57i m.—in all 3854 m. Among these arc many funicular 
cog-wheel lines, climbing up to considerable heights, so up to 
Miirren (5368 ft.), over the Wengem Alp (6772 ft.), up to the 
Schynige Platte (6463 ft.), and many others still in the state of 
projects. All these are in the Oberland where, too, is the 
so-called Jungfrau railway, which in 1906 attained a point (the 
liismeer station) in the south wall of the Eiger (13,042 ft.) 
that was 10,371 ft- in height, the loftiest railway station in 
Switzerland. 

The canton of Bern is composed of the various districts which 
the town of Bern acquired by conquest or by purchase in the 
course of time. The more important, with dates of acquisition, 
are the following:—Laupen(1324), Hasli and Meiringen (1334), 
Thun and Burgdorf (1384), Untersecn and the Upper Simme 
valley (1386), Frutigen, &c. (1400), Lower Simme valley (1439- 
1449), Interlaken, with Grindclwald, Lauterbrunnen and Brienz 
(1528, on the suppression of the Austin Canons of Interlaken), 
Saanen or Gessenay (1555), Koniz (1729), and the Bernese Jura 
with Bienne (1815, from the bishopric of Basel). But certain 
regions ])reviously won were lost in 1798—Aargau (1415), Aigle 
and Grandson (1473), Vaud (1536), and the Pays d’En-Iiaut 
or Chateau d'Oex (1555). From 1798 to 1802 the Oberland 
formed a separate canton (capital, Thun) of the Helvetic 
Republic. (W. A. B. C.) 

BERN (Fr. Berne), the capital of the Swiss canton of the same 
name, and, by a Federal law of 1848, the political capital of the 
Swiss confederation. It is most picturesquely situated on a high 
bluff or peninsula, round the liase of which flows the river Aar, 
thus completely cutting off the old town, save to the west. Five 
lofty bridges have been thrown over the Aar, the two most 
modem being the Kirchfeld and Komhaus bridges wliich have 
greatly contributed to create new residential quarters near the 
old town. Within the town the arcades (or Lauben) on either 
side of the main street, and the numerous elaborately ornamented 
fountains attract the eye, as well as the two remaining towers 
that formerly stood on the old walls but are now in the centre of 
the town : the Zeitf-loekenthurm (famous for its singular 16th- 
century' clock, with its mechanical contrivances, set in motion 
when the hour strikes) and the Kdficlithurm. The principal 
medieval building in Bern is the (now Protestant) Miinstcr, begun 
in 1421 though not completed till 1573. The tower, rising 
conspicuously above the town, has recently been well restored, 
but the church was never a cathedral church (as is often stated), 
for there has never yet been a bishop of Bern. The federal 
Houses of Parliament (Bundeshaus) were much enlarged in 
1888-1892, the older portions dating from 1852-1857, and also 
contain the offices of the federal executive and administration. 
The town-hall dates from 1406, while some of the houses belonging 
to the old gilds contain much of interest. The town library 
(with which that of the university was incorporated in 1905) 
contains a vast store of MSS. and rare printed books, but should 
be carefully distinguished from the national Swiss library, 
which, with the building for the federal archives, is built in the 
new Kirchfeld quartet. There are a number of museums; the 
historical (arch^logical and medieval), the natural history (in 
which the skin of Barry, the famous St Bernard dog, is preserved), 
the art (mainly modern Swiss pictures), and the Alpine (in which 
are collections of all kinds relatii^ to the Swiss Alps). Bern 
possesses a university (founded in 1834) and two admirably 
organized hospitals. The old fortifications (Schanisen) have been 
converted into promenades, which command wonderful views 
of the snowy Alps of the Bernese Oberland. Just across the 
Nydeck bridge is the famous bear pit in which live bears are kept, 
as tliey are supposed to have given the name to the town; 


certainly a bear is shown on the earliest known town seal (1224), 
while live bears have been maintained at the charges of the 
town since 1513. There is comparatively little industrial activity 
in the town, the importance of which is mainly political, though 
of late years it has been selected as the scat of various inter¬ 
national associations (postal, telegraph, railway, copyright, &c.). 
The climate is severe, as the town is much exposed to cold winds 
blowing from the snowy Alps. In point of jjopulation it is 
exceeded in Switzerland by Zurich, Basel and Geneva, though 
the number of inliabitants has risen from 27,558 in 1850 and 
43,197 in 1880 to 64,227 in 1900. In 1900, 59,698 inhabitants 
were German-speaking; while 57,144 were Protestants, 6087 
Romanists (including Old Catholics) and 655 Jews. The height 
of the town above the sea-level is 1788 ft. 

The ancient castle of Nydeck, at the eastern end of the penin¬ 
sula, guarded the passage over the Aar, and it was probably 
its existence that induced Berchtold V., duke of 21 aringen, to 
found Bern in 1191 as a military post on the frontier between 
the Alamannians (Gernian-.speaking) and the Burgundians 
(French-speaking). Thrice the walls which protected the town 
were moved westwards, about 1250, in 1346 and in 1622, though 
even at the last-named date the town only stretched a little way 
to the west of (or beyond) the present railway station. After 
the extinction of the Zaringen dynasty (1218) Bern became a 
free imperial city, but it had to fight hard for its independence, 
which was finally secured by the victories of Uombilhl (1298) 
over Fribourg and the Habsburgs, and of Laupen (1339) over 
the neighbouring Burgundian nobles. In the second battle Bern 
received help from the three forest cantons with which it had 
become allied in 1323, while in 1353 it entered the Swiss confedera¬ 
tion as its eightli member. J t soon took the lead in the confedera¬ 
tion, though always aiming at enlarging its own Ixirders, even at 
great risks (see the article on the canton). In 1528 Bern accepted 
tlie religious reformation, and henceforth became one of its 
chief champions in Switzerland. In tlie 17 th century the number 
of families by which high offices of state could be held was 
diminished, so that in 1605 there were 152 thus qualified, but in 
1691 only 104, while towards the end of the i8th century there 
were only 69 such families. Meanwhile the rule of the town was 
extending over more and more territory, so that finally it 
governed 52 bailiwicks (acquired between 1324 and 17*9), the 
Bernese patricians being thus extremely powerful and forming 
an oligarchy that administered affairs like a benevolent and 
well-ordered despotism. In 1723 Major Davel, at Lausanne, and 
in 1749 Henzi, in Bern itself, tried to breakdown this monopoly, 
but in each case paid the penalty of failure on the scaffold. 
The whole system was swept away by the French in 1798, and 
though partially revived in 1815, came to an end in 1831, since 
which time Bern has been in the van of political progress. From 
1815 to 1848 it shared with Zurich and Lucerne the supreme 
rule (which shifted from one to the other every two years) in 
the Swiss confederation, while in 1848 a federal law made Bern 
the sole political capital, where the federal government is 
permanently fixed and where the ministers of foreign powers 
reside. 

Authoritibs. — Die Alp- und K'eidmnrthsehttit im Kant. Bern 
(Bern, 1903) : Atchiv d. hist. Vereins d. Kant. Bern, from 1848. 
and Bldtter fUr bernische Oeschichtr, from 1905; Bernische Bingrapkien 
(Bern. 1898-1906); E. I'riedli. BdrndiUsek als Spiegel bemischeti 
Volkstutns, vol. i. (Liitzeliluh, Bern, 1903), and vol. li. (Grindclwald, 
Bern, 1908) ; Festschrift eur yten Sakularfeier d. Grundung Betns, 
1191 (Bern, 1891); Fontes Berum Bernensium (to 1378), (9 vok., 
Bern, 1S83-1908); K. Geiscr, Gtschichte d. bernischen Verjassnng, 
1191-1471 (Bern, 1888); B. Haller, ffmi in seinen Batksmanuaten, 
1465-1565 (3 vols., Bern, igoo-19027 '• E. F. and W. F. von Miilinen, 
Beiirdge eur Heimathskunde d. Kanhms Bern, deuischen Theils 
(3 vols., Bern, 1879-1894) ; W. F. von MOlinen, Berns Geschichte. 
1191-1891 (Bern, 1891); E. von Rodt, Bernische Stadtgeschichte 
(Bern, 1888), and 6 finely illustrated vols. on Bern in Uie 1318 to 
19th centuries (Bern. 1898-1907); L. S. von Tschanier, Bechts- 

f eschichte des Obersimmenthales bis sum Jahre ly^S (Bern, 1908); 
:. von Wattenwyl, Geschichte d. Stadt u. Landschuft Bern (to 1400), 
(2 vols.); SchaifhauBcn and Bern (1867-1872); F. E. Welti, Dte Bechts- 
quellen d. Kant. Bern, vol. i. (Aarau, 1902): Gertrud Ziiricher, Kindet- 
spiel u. Kindetlied im Kant. Bern (Zuncii, 1902). (W. A. B. C.) 
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BERNARD, SAINT (1090-1153), abbot of Clairvaux, one of the 
most illustrious preachers and monks of the middle ages, was 
born at l''ontaines, near Dijon, in France. His father, a knight 
named Tccelin, perished on crusade ; and liis mother Aleth, a 
daughter of the noble house of Mon-liar, and a woman distin¬ 
guished for her piety, died while Bernard was yet a boy. The 
lad was constitutionallv unfitted for the career of arms, and his 
own disposition, as well .".s his mother’s early influence, directed 
him to the church. H is desire to enter a monastery was opposed 
by his relations, who sent him I0 .study at (ihalons in order to 
qualify for high ecclesiastical preferment. Bernard’s resolution 
to become a monk was not, however, shaken, and when he at 
last definitely derided to join the community which Robert of 
Molesmes had founded at Citeaux in 1108, he carried with him 
his brothers and many of his relations and friends. The little 
community of reformed Benedictines, which was to produce so 
profound an influence on Western monachism (see CtSTERciANs 
and Monasticism) and had seemed on the point of extinction 
for lack of novices, gained a sudden new life through this accession 
of some thirty young men of the best families of tbc neighfM)ur- 
hood. Others followed their example ; and the community grew 
so rapidly that it was soon able to send off offshoots. One of 
these daughter monasteries, Clairvaux, was founded in 1115, 
in a wild valley branching from that of the Aube, on land given by 
Count Hugh of Troyes, and of this Bernard was appointed abbot. 

By the new constitution of the Cistercians Clairvaux became 
the chief monastery of the five branches into which the order 
was divided under the supreme direction of the abbot of Citeaux, 
Though nominally subject to Citeaux, however, Clairvaux soon 
became the most important (iistcrcian house, owing to the fame 
and influence of Bernard.' His saintly character, his self¬ 
mortification—of so severe a ch.arartcr that his friend, William 
of Champeaux, bishop of Chalons, thought it right to remonstrate 
with him—and above all, his marvellous power as a preacher, 
soon made him famous, and drew crowds of pilgrims to Clairvaux. 
His miracles were noised abroad, and sick folk were brought 
from near and far to be healed by his touch. Before long the 
abbot, who had intended to devote his life to the work of his 
monastery, was drawn into the affairs of the great world. When 
in 1124 Pope Honorius II. mounted the chair of St Peter, Bernard 
was already reckoned among the greatest of h'rench churchmen ; 
he now shared in the most important ecclesiastical discussions, 
and papal legates sought his counsel. Thus in IT28 he was 
invited by Cardinal Matthew of Albano to the synod of Troyes, 
where he was instrumental in obtaining the recognition of the 
new order of Knights Templars, the rules of which he is said to 
have drawn up; and in the following year, at the synod of Chalons- 
sur-Marne, he ended the crisis arising out of certain charges 
brought against Henry, bishop of Verdun, by persuading the 
bishop to resign. The European importance of Bernard, however, 
began with the death of Pope Honorius II. (1130) and the 
disputed election that followed. In the synod convoked by 
Louis the Fat at fttampes in April 1130 Bernard successfully 
asserted the claims of Innocent 11 , against those of Anacletus 11 ., 
and from this moment became the most influential supporter 
of his cause. He threw himself into the contest with character¬ 
istic ardour. While Romo itself was held by Anacletus, France, 
England, Spain and Germany declared for Innocent, who, 
though bani.shed from Rome, was—in Bernard’s phrase— 
“ accepted by the world.” The pope travelled from place to 
place, with the powerful abbot of Clairvaux at his side ; he 
stayed at Clairvaux itself, humble still, so far as its buildings 
were concerned; and he wen^ with Bernard to parley with the 
emperor Lothair HI. at Liege. 

In 11,33, the year of the emperor’s first expedition to Rome, 
Bernard was in Italy persuading the Genoese to make peace with 
the men of Pisa, since the pope had need of both. He accom¬ 
panied Innocent to Rome, successfully resisting the proposal to 
reoiicn negotiations with Anacletus, who held the castle of Sant’ 
Angelo and, with the support of Roger of Sicily, was too strong 

' The Cistercians of this branch of the order were commonly known 
as Bemardines. 


to be subdued by force. Lothair, though crowned by Innocent 
in St Peter’s, could do nothing to establish him in the Holy See 
so long as his own power was sapped by his quarrel with the 
house of Hohenstaufen. Again Bernard came to the rescue; 
in the spring of 1135 he was at Bamberg successfully persuading 
Frederick of Hohenstaufen to submit to the emperor. In June 
he was back in Italy, taking a leading part in the council of Pisa, 
by which Anacletus was excommunicated. In northern Italy the 
effect of his personality and of his preaching was immense ; 
Milan itself, of all the Lombard cities mo.st jealous of the imperial 
claims, surrendercfl to his eloquence, submitted to Lothair and 
to Innocent, and tried to force Bernard against his will into the 
vacant see of St Ambro.se. In 1137, the year (>f Lothair’s last 
journey to Rome, Bernard was back in Italy again; at Monte 
Cassino, setting the affairs of the monastery in order, at Salerno, 
trving in vain to induce Roger of Sicily to declare against 
Anacletus, in Rome it.self, agitating with success against the 
antipopf Anacletus died on the 2,‘:th of January 1138; on the 
13th of March the cardinal Gregory was elected his succes.sor, 
assuming the name of Victor, llernard's crowning triumph in 
the long contest was the abdication of the new antipope, the 
result of his nersonal influence. The schism of the church was 
healed, and the abbot of Clairvaux was free to return to the 
peace of his monastery. 

Clairvaux itself had meanwhile (1135-11,36) been transformed 
outwardly—in spite of the reluetance of Bernard, who preferred 
the rough simplieitv of the original buildings into a more, 
suitable seat for an influence that overshadowed that of Rome 
itself. How great this influence was is shown by the outcomt 
of Bernard’s contest with Abelard (<i-v.). In intellectual and 
dialectical power the abbot was no match for the great schoolman; 
yet at Sens in 1141 Abelard feared to face him, and when he 
apjiealed to Rome Bernard's tvord was enough to .secure his 
condemnation. 

One result of Bernard’s fame was the marvellous growth of the 
Cistercian order. Between 1130 and 1145 no less than ninety- 
three monasteries in connexion with Clairvaux were either 
founded or affiliated from other rules, three being e.' tablished in 
England and one in Ireland. In 1145 a Cistercian monk, once 
a member of the community of Clairiaux— another Bernard, 
abbot of Aquae Silviae near Rome, was elected pope as Eugenius 
III. This was a triumph for the order; to the world it was a 
triumph for Bernard, who complained thai all who had suits to 
press at Rome applied to him, as though he himself had mounted 
the chair of St Peter (Ep. 239). 

Having healed the .schism within the church, Bernard was 
next allied upon to attack the enemy without, Languedoe 
especially had become a hotbed of heresy, and at this time the 
preaching of Henry of Lausanne (g.v.) was drawing thousands 
from the orthodox faith. In June 1145, at the invitation of 
Cardinal Alberic of Ostia, Bernard travelled in the south, and by 
his preaching did something to stem the flood of heresy for a 
while. Far more important, however, was his activity in the 
following year, when, in obedience to the pope’s command, he 
preached a crusade. The effect of his eloquence was extra¬ 
ordinary. At the great meeting at Vezelay, on the 2rst of March, 
as the result of his sermon. King Louis Vll. of France and his 
queen, Eleanor of Guienne, took the cross, together with a host 
of all classes, so numerous that the stork of crosses was soon 
exhausted; Bernard next travelled through northern h'rance, 
Flanders and the Rhine provinces, everywhere rousing the 
wilrlest cnthusia.sm ; and at Spires on Christmas day he succeeded 
in persuading Conrad, king of the Romans, to join the crusade. 

■rhe lamentable outcome of the movement (see Crusades) 
was a hard blow to Bernard, who found it difficult to understand 
this manifestation of the hidden counsels of God, but ascribed 
it to the sins of the crusaders (Ep. 288 ; de Consid. ii. i). The 
news of the disasters to the cru.sading host first reached Bernard 
at Clairvaux, where Pope Eugenius, driven from Rome by the 
revolution associated with the name of Arnold of Brescia, was 
his guest. Bernard had in March and April 1148 accompanied 
the pope to the council of Reims, where he led the attack on 
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certain propositions of the scholastic theologian Gilbert de la 
f’orree {q.v). From whatever cause—whether the growing 
jealousy of the cardinals, or the loss of prestige owing to the 
rumoured failure of the crusade, the success of which he had so 
confidently predicted—Bernard's influence, hitherto so ruinous 
to those suspected of heterodoxy, on this occasion failed of its 
full effect. On the news of the full extent of the disaster that 
had overtaken the crusaders, an effort was made to retrieve it 
by organizing another ex|jodition. At the invitation of Suger, 
abbot of St Denis, now the virtual ruler of France, Bernard 
attended the meeting of Chartres convened for this purpose, 
where he himself was elected to conduct the new cru.sade, the 
choice being confirmed by the pope. He was saved from this 
task, for which he was physically and constitutionally unfit, by 
the inteiw’ention of the Cistercian abbots, who forbade him to 
undertake it. 

Bernard was now ageing, broken by his austerities and by 
ceaseless work, and saddened by the loss of several of his early 
friends. But his intellectual energy remained undimmed. 
He continued to take an active interest in ecclesiastical affairs, 
and his last work, the De Considrralione, shows no sign of failing 
power. He died on the aoth of August ii.s.t. 

The greatness of St Bernard lay not in the qualities of his 
intellect, but of his character. Intellectually he was the child 
of his age, inferior to those subtle minds whom the world, fired 
by his contagious zeal, conspired to crush. Morally he was their 
superior; and in this moral superiority lay the secret of his 
power. The age rec<jgnized in him the embodiment of its ideal: 
t'lat of medieval monasticism at its highest develoitment. 'I'hc 
world had no nu aning for him save as a place of Itanishment and 
trial, in which men are but “ strangers and pilgrims " (Serm. 
i., Epiph. n. i; .Serm. vii.. Lent. n. i); the way of grace, back 
to the lost inheritance, had been marked out once for all, and the 
lunction of theology was but to niainluin the landmarks inherited 
from the past. With the subtleties ol the schools he had no 
sympathy, and the dialectics of the schoolmen quavered into 
silence before his terrible invective. Yet, within the limits of 
his mental horizon, Bernard's vision was clear enough. His very 
life proves with what merciless logic he followed out the principles 
of the t'hrLstian faith as he conceived it ; and it is impossible to 
say that he cotu-eived it amiss, h'or all his overmastering zeal 
he was by nature neither a bigot nor a persecutor. Even when 
he was preaching the crusade he interfered at Mainz to stop the 
persecution of the Jews, stirred up by the monk Kadulf. As for 
heretics, the little ioxes that spoil the vines,” the.se “ should be 
taken, not by force of arms, but by force of argument,” though, 
if any heretic refused to be thus taken, he considered “ that he 
should be driven away, or even a restraint put upon his lilicrty, 
rather than that he should be allowed to spoil the vines ’’ (Serm. 
Ixiv.). He was evidently troubled by the mob violence which 
made the heretics “ martyrs to their unbelief.” He approved 
the zeal of the people, but could not advise the imitation of their 
action, “ because faith is to be produced by persuasion, not 
imposed by force "; adding, however, in the true spirit of his 
age and of his church. ” it would without doubt Ise better that 
they should be coerced by the sword than that they should be 
allowed to draw away many other persons into their error.” 
Finally, oblivious of the precedent of the Pharisees, he ascribes 
the steadfastness of these ” dogs ” in facing death to the power 
of the devil (Serm. Ixvi. on Canticles ii. 15). 

This is Bernard at his worst. At his best—and, fortunately, 
this is what is mainly charaeteristic of the man and his writings— 
he displays a nobility of nature, a wise charity and tenderness 
in his dealings with others, and a genuine humility, with no 
touch of servility, that make him one of the most complete 
exponents of tlie Christian life. His broadly Christian character 
is, indeed, witnessed to by the enduring quality of his influence. 
The author of the Jmitaiio drew inspiration from his writings ; 
tlie reformers saw in him a medieval champion of their favourite 
doctrine of the supremacy of the divine grace ; his works, down 
to the present day, have been reprinted in countless editions. 
This is perhaps due to the fact that the chief fountain of his own 
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inspiration was the Bible. He was saturated in its language 
and in its spirit; and though he read it, as might be expected, 
uncritically, and interpreted its plain meanings allegorically- 
as the fashion of the day was— it saved him from the grosser 
aberrations of medieval Catholicism. He accepted the teaching 
of the church as to the reverence due to our Ijidy and the saints, 
and on feast-days and festivals these receive their due meed in 
his sermons ; but in his letters and sermons their names are at 
other times seldom invoked. They were overshadowed com¬ 
pletely in his mind by his idea of the grace of God and the moral 
splendour of Christ; “ from Him do the Saints derive die 
odour of sanctity ; from Him also do they shine as lights ” 
(£>. 464). 

The cause of Bernard’s extraordinary popular success as a 
preacher can only imperfectly be judged by the sermons that 
survive. These were all delivered in Latin, evidently to congrega¬ 
tions more or Ic-ss on his own intellectual level. Like his letters, 
they are full of quotations from and reference to the Bible, and 
they have all the qualities likely to appeal to men of culture at 
all times. “ Bernard,” wrote Erasmus in his Art of Preaching, 
“ is an eloquent preacher, much more by nature than by art; 
he is full of charm and vivacity and knows how to reach and 
move the affections." The same is true of the letters and to an 
even more striking degree. They are written on a large variety 
of subjects, great and small, to people of the most diverse stations 
and types ; and they help us to understand the adaptable nature 
of the man, which enabled him to appeal as successfully to the 
unlearned as to the learned. 

Bernard’s works fall into three categories:—(i) Letters, of 
which over five hundred have been preserved, of great interest 
and value for the history' of the period. (2) Treatises: (a) 
dogmatic and polemical, De gratia'et libero arbitrio, written about 
1127, and following closely the lines laid down by .St Augustine ; 
De baptismo aliisque quaestiimihus ad mag. Hugonem de S. Victore ; 
Contra quaedam capitala errurum Abaelardi ad Iniweentem 11 . 
(in justification of the action of the synod of Sens); {b) ascetic 
and mystical, De gradilnis humilitatis et superbiae, his first work, 
written perhaps alwut 1121 ; De dihgendo Den (about 112(1); 
De ennversione ad elertcos, an address to candidates for the priest- 
. hood ; De Consideratioiie, Bernard's last work, written about 
1148 at the pope’s request for the edification and guidance of 
Eugenius III.; (c) about monasticism. Apologia ad Guilelmum, 
written about 1127 to William, abbot of St Thierry ; De laude 
novae militiae ad milites templi (c. 1132-113O); De precepto et 
dispensatione, an answer to various questions on monastic 
conduct and discipline addressed to him by the monks of St 
Peter at Chartres (some time before 1143); (d) on ecclesiastical 
government, De maribus et officio episeoporum, written about 
1126 for Henry, bishop of Sens ; the De Consideratioiie mentioned 
above; (c) a biography , De vita et rebus gestis S. Malachiae, 
Hiberniae eptscopi, written at the request of the Irish abbot 
Congan and with the aid of materials .supplied by him ; it is of 
importance for the ecclesiastical history' of Ireland in the 12th 
century'; (/) sermons—divided into Sermones de tempore ; de 
sanctis ; de diversis ; and eighty-six sermons, in Cantica Canti- 
rorum, an allegorical and mystical exposition of the Song of 
Solomon; (g) hymns. Many hymns ascribed to Bernard 
survive, e.g. Jesu duleis memoria, Jesus rex admirabilis, Jesu 
decus angelicwn, Salve caput cruentatum. Of thc.so the three first 
are included in the Roman breviary. Many have been translated 
and are used in Protestant churches. 

St Bernard’s works were first published in anything like a 
complete edition at Paris in 1508, under the title Seraphica 
melliflui devotique doctoris S. Ber^ardi scripta, edited by Andre 
Bocard; the first really critical and complete edition is that of 
Dom J. Mabillon Sancti Bernardi opp. &rc. (Paris, 1667, improved 
and enlarged in 1690, and again, by Massuet and Texier, in 1719), 
reprinted by J. P. Migne, Patrolog. lot. (Paris, *859). There is 
an English translation of Mabillon’s edition, including, how¬ 
ever, only the letters and the sermons on the Song of Songs, 
with the biographical and other prefaces, by Samuel J. Eales 
(4 vols., London, 1889-1895). See further Leopold Janauschek, 
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Btbliographia Bernariina (Vienna, 1891), which includes 2761 
entries, including 120 works wrongly ascribed to Bernard. 

AiniioRiTTES.—The principal source for the life of St Bernard is 
the Vita Ptima, compiled, in six hooks, by various contemporary 
writers: liook 1. by William, abbot of St Thierry near Keims ; 
book ii. by Ernald, or Arnald, .ibbot of Boniievalle; Ixioks iii., iv. and 
V. by Geoffrey (Gaufrid), monk of Clairvaux and Bernard's secretary ; 
book vi.. on Bernard’s miracles, by Geottrey and Philip, another 
monk of Clairvaux, &c. A MS. is preserved, int. a!., in the library 
of Lambeth Palace (§ xiv. No. 163). The Vita was lirst published 
in HernarUi v/>. omit, by Mabillon (Pans, lOyo), ii. pp. 1061 ff.; it 
was included in Migne, Palming, lat. clxxxv. ]ip. 225-^16, which also 
contains the abridgments or amplifications, by later hands, of the 
Vita Prima, known as tfie Vila Smunda, Tertia and Quarta. For 
a critical study of these sources see G. Hufler, ller keilige Bernhard 
linn Clairvaux (2 vol ,., Munster, 1880), an<l E. Vacandard, Vie de 
Saint Bernard (2 I'Ols , Paris, 1895). 

Among the mimercms modern works on St Bernard may be men¬ 
tioned, besides the above, J. C. Morison, The Life and Times 0/ 
Si Bernard (Lomion, 1803); G. Chcvallie.r, Histoire de Saint llernatd 
(2 vol.s., Lille, 1888); S. J. Eales, St Bernard, abhni of Claimanx 
(London, 1890. “ Fathers for English Readers ” scries) ; ib. Life 
and Works of St Bernard (London, iSfk.)); K. S. Storrs. Bernard of 
Clairvaux : the Times, the Alan and tils Work (New York, 1893) ; 
Corate d'Haussonvilfc. Saint Bernard (Paris, lyoO). Sue also the 
article by Vacandart in .A. Vacant's Dictioiinaiie de thMogie (with 
full liibliograiiliy), ,and that by S. M. Deutsch m Herzog-Uaiick, 
liealencvhlofmdie (3rd ed.), vol. li. (bibliography). Further works, 
monographs, &e.. are given .s. " \'ita S. Bernardi " in Potthast. 
Bibliotheia HBlorica AJedii Aevi (Berlin, i8y(i). (W. A. P.) 

BERNARD OF CHARTRES (1080 ?-i 167), surnamed 
Syi.ve.stris, scholastic philosopher, described by John of 
Salisbury as fierfeetissimus inter /‘lahmicos nostri saccult. He 
and his brother Theodore were among the chief menilicrs of the 
school of Chartres (France), founded in the early part of the 
nth century by l''ulbert, the great disciple of Clerbert. This 
school flourished at a time wlien medieval thought was directed 
to the ancient philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, and had per¬ 
versely Come to regard Aristotle as merely the founder of abstract 
logic and formal intellectualism, as opposed to Plato whose 
doctrine of Ideas seemed to tend in a naturalistic direction. 
Thus Bernard is a Platonist and yet the representative of a 
“ return to Nature" which curiously anticipates the humanism 
of the early Renaissance. John of Salisbury (Meialogicus, iv. 35) 
attributes to him two treatises, of which one contrasts the eternity 
of ideas with the finite nature of things, and the other is an 
attempt to reconcile Plato and Aristotle. The only extant 
fragments of Bernard’s writings are from a treatise Megacosmus 
and Microcosmus (edited by C. S. Barach at Innsbruck, 1876). 
The source of Bernard’s inspiration was Plato’s Ttmaeus. He 
maintained that ideas arc really existent and are laid up lor ever 
in the mind of God. He further attempted to build up a sym¬ 
bolism of numbers with the view of elaborating the doctrine of 
the Trinity, and explaining the meaning of unity, plurality and 
likeness. 

Sre SciloLAsric’lSM ; also V, Cousin, CBuntes intditcs of .Abelard 
(I’aris, 1836); Haureau, Philosuphie scolasitque, i. 390 loll, 

BERNARD, CHARLES DE, whose full name was Pierre 
Marie Charles de Bernard du Grail de la Ville'ite (1804- 
1850), French writer, was born at Besanyon on tlie 25th of 
February 1804. After studying for the law, and then taking 
to journalism, he was encouraged by Balzac (whose Peau de 
chagrin he had reviewed) to settle in Paris and devote himself 
to authorship ; and the result was a series of volumes of fiction, 
remarkable for their picture of provincial society and the Parisian 
bourgeoisie. The best of these are Le Nasud gordien (1838), 
containing among other short stories Une Aventure de magistral, 
from which Sardou drew his comedy of the Pommes du voisin ; 
Gerfaut (1838), considered hfei masterpiece; Les Ailes d'lcare 
(1840), La Peau du lion (1841) and Le Gentilhomme campagnard 

(1847). 

His CEuvres eomplHcs (12 vols.), which appeared after his death 
on the 6th of March 1R50. include also his poetry and two comedies 
written iti collaboration with " L6once ” (C. H. L. I^iurenyot, 1805- 
1862). A flattering appreciation by Armand de I’ontmartin is 
prefixed to Un Beau-pire in this collection. In W. M. Thackeray’s 
Paris Sketch-book (“ On some lashionable French novels ”) there 
is an admiralile criticism of Bernard. See also an essay by Henry 
J ames in French Poets and Novelists (1884). 


BERNARD, CLAUDE (1813-1878), French physiologist, was 
bom on the 12th of July 1813 in the village of Saint-Julien near 
Villefranche. He received his early education in the Jesuit 
school of that town, and then proceeded to the college at Lyons, 
which, however, he soon left to become assistant in a druggist's 
shop. His leisure hours were devoted to the composition of a 
vaudeville comedy. La Rose du Rhone, and the success it achieved 
moved him to attempt a prose drama in five acts, Arthur de 
Bretagne. At the age of twenty-one he went to Paris, armed 
with this play and an introduction to Saint-Marc Girardin, but 
the critic dissuaded him from adopting literature as a profession, 
and urged him rather to take up the study of medicine. This 
advice he followed, and in due course became interne at the 
Hotel Hicu. In this way he was brought into contact with the 
great physiologist, F. Magendie, who was physician to the 
hospital, and whoso official preparateur at the Coll6ge dc France 
he became in 1841. Six years afterwards he was appointed his 
deputy-professor at the coltege, and in 1855 lie succeeded him 
as full I'rofessor. Some time previously he had been chosen the 
first occupant of the newly-instituted chair of physiology at the 
Sorbonne. 'I’here no laboratory was provided for his use, but 
Louis Napoleon, after an interview with him in 1864, supplied 
the deficiency, at the same time building a laboratory at the 
natural history museum in the Jardin des Plantes, and estab-' 
lishing a professorship, which Bernard left the Sorbonne to accept 
in 1868—the year in which he was admitted a member of the 
Institute. He died in Paris on tlie toth of F'ebruary 1878 and 
was accorded a public luneral • an honour which had never 
before been bestowed by France on a man of seicnce. 

Claude Bernard’s first important work was on the functions of 
the pancreas gland, the juice of which he proved to lie of great 
significance in the process of digestion ; lliis achievement won 
him the prize for experimental physiology from the Academy of 
Sciences. A second investigation perhaps his most famous— 
was on the glycogenic function oi the liver ; in the course of this 
he was led to the conclusion, which throws light on the causation 
of diabetes, that the liver, in addition to secreting bile, is the 
seat of an “ internal secretion," by which it prepares sugar at 
the expense of the elements of the blood passing through it. A 
third research resulted in the discovery of the vaso-motor system. 
While engaged, about 1851, in examining the efieels produced 
in the temperature of various parts of the body by sct lion of 
the nerve or nerves belonging to them, he noticed that division 
of the cervical sympathetic gave rise to more active circulation 
and more forcible pulsation of the arteries in certain parts of 
the head, and a few months afterwards he observed that electrical 
excitation of the upper portion of the divided nerve had the 
contrary effect. In this way he established the existence of 
vaso-motor nerves—both vaso-dilatator and vaso-conslrirtor. 
The study of the physiological action of poisons was also a 
favourite one with him, his attention being devoted in particular 
to curare and carbon monoxide gas. The earliest announcements 
of his results, the most striking of which were obtained in the 
ten years from about 1850 to i860, were generally made in the 
recognized scientific publications; but the full exposition of his 
views, and even the statement of some of the original facts, 
can only he found in his published lectures. The various series 
of these Lepons fill seventeen octavo volumes. He also published 
Introduction a la medecine experimentale (1865), and Physinlogie 
generede (1872). 

An English Life of Bernard, by Sir Michael Foster, was publl.shed 
in London in 1899. 

BERNARD, JACQUES (1658-1718), F'rench theologian and 
publicist, was born at Nions in Dauphin^ on the ist of September 
1658. Having studied at Geneva, he returned to France in 1679, 
and was chosen minister of Venlerol in Dauphine, whence he 
afterwards ratmoved to the church of Vinsobres. As he continued 
to preach the reformed doctrines in opposition to the royal 
ordinance, he was obliged to leave the country and retired to 
Holland, where he was well received and appointed one of the 
pensionary ministers of Gouda. In July 1686 he commenced 
his Histoire abrigee de VEurope, which he continued monthly till 
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December 1688. In 169* he began his Lettres histerigues, con¬ 
taining an account of the most important transactions in Europe ; 
he carried on this work till the end of 1698, after which it was 
continued by others. When Le Qerc discontinued his Biblio- 
thegue universelU in 1691, Bernard wrote the greater part of the 
twentieth volume and the five following volumes. In 1698 he 
collected and published Ades el nignciations de la faix de Rysmr, 
in four volumes tamo. In 1699 he began a continuation of 
Bayle’s Nouvelles de la reptfbligue des lettres, which continued till 
December j 710. In 1705 he was unanimously elected one of the 
ministers of the Walloon church at Leiden ; and about the same 
time he succeeded M. dc Valder in the chair of philosophy and 
mathematics at Leiden. In 1716 he published a supplement 
to Moreri’s dictionary, in two volumes folio. The same year he 
resumed his Nouvelles de. la repiMigue des lettre.';, and continued 
it till his death, on the 27th of April 1718. Besides the works 
alwvc mentioned, he was the author of two practical treatises, 
one on late repentance (1712), the other on the excellence of 
religion (1714). 

BERNARD, MOUNTAGUE (1820-1882), English international 
lawyer, the third son of Charles Bernard of Jamaica, the de¬ 
scendant of a Huguenot family, was born at Tibberton Court, 
(’.loiiccstershire, on the 28th of Jiinuary 1820. He was educated 
at .Sherborne school, and Trinity College, Oxford. Graduating 
B.A. in 1842, he took his B.flL., was elected Vinerian scholar 
and fellow, and having read in chambers with Roundell Palmer 
(afterwards Lord Selborne), was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn 
in 1846. He was specially interested in legal history and in 
church questions, and was one of the founders of the Guardian. 
In 1852 he was elected to the new professorship of international 
law and di|)lomacy at Oxford, attached to All Souls’ College, 
of which he afterwards was made a fellow. But besides his 
duties at Oxford he undertook a good deal of non-collegiate 
work ; he was a member of several royal commissions ; in 1871 
he went as one ot the high commissioners to the United States, 
and signed the treaty of Washington, and in 1872 he assisted 
.8ir Roundell Palmer before the tribunal of arbitration at Geneva. 
In 1874 he resigned his professorship at Oxford, but as member 
of the university of Oxford <-ommission of 1876 he was mainly 
responsible for bringing about the compromise ultimately 
adopted between the universitv and the colleges. Bernard’s 
reputation as an international lawyer was widespread, and he 
was an original member of the Institut dc Droit International 
(1875). His published works include .dn Historical Account of 
the Neutralily of Great Britain during the American Civil War 
(London, 1870), and many lectures on international law and 
diplomacy. 

BERNARD, SIMON (1779-1839). P'ronch general of engmeers, 
was bom at D 61 ■, educated at the Ecole Polytechnique, and 
entered the army in the corps of engineers. He rose rapidly, 
and served (1805-1812) as aide-de-camp to Napoleon. He was 
wounded in the retreat after Leipzig, and distinguished himself 
the same year fiSij) in the gallant defence of Torgau against 
the allies. After the emperor’s fall he emigrated to the United 
States, where, being made a brigadier-general of engineers, 
he executed a number of extensive military works for the govern¬ 
ment, notably at Fortress Monroe, Va., and around New York, 
and did a large amount of the civil engineering connected with 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal and the Delaware Breakwater. 
He returned to France after the revolution of 1830, was made 
a lieutenant-general by I-ouis Philippe, and in 1836 served as 
minister of war. 

BERNARD, SIR THOMAS, Bart. (1750-1818), English social 
reformer, was born at Lincoln on the 27th of April 1750, the 
vounger son of Sir Francis Bernard, ist hart. (1711-1779), who 
as governor of Massachusetts Bay (1760-1770) played a re¬ 
sponsible part in directing the British policy which led to the 
revolt of the American colonies. On the death of his elder 
brother in 1810, Bernard succeeded to the baronetcy conferred 
on his father in 1769. His early education was obtained in 
America, partly at Harvard, in which college his father took 
a great interest. He then acted as confidential secretary to his 
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father during the troubles which led (1769) to the governor's 
recall, and accompanied Sir Francis to England, where he tvas 
called to the bar, and practised as a conveyancer. He married 
a rich wife, and acquired a considerable fortune, and then 
devoted most of his time to social work for the braefit of the 
poor. He was treasurer of the Foundling Hospital, in the con¬ 
cerns of which he took an important part. He helped to establish 
in 1796 the “ Society for Bettering the Condition and Increasing 
the Comforts of the Poor,” in 1800 a school for indigent blind, 
and in 1801 a fever institution. He was active in promoting 
vaccination, improving the conditions of child labour, advoaiting 
rural allotments, and agitating against the salt duties. He took 
great interest in education, and with Count Ruraford he was an 
originator of the Royal Institution in London. He died without 
issue on the ist of July 1818. 

BERNARDIN OF SIENA, ST (1380-1444), Frandpin friar 
and preacher, was born of a noble family in 1380. His parents 
died in his childhood, and on the completion of his education 
he .spent some years in the service of the sick in the hospitals, 
and thus caught the plague, of which he nearly died. In 1402 
he entered the Franciscan order in the strict branch called 
Observant, of which he became one of the chief promoters (see 
Franoscans). Shortly after his profession the work of preaching 
was laid upon him, and for more than thirty years he preached 
with wonderful effect all over Italy, and played a great part 
in the religious revival of the lieginning of the 15th centuiy. 
In 1437 he hieeame vicar-general of the Oliservant branch of the 
F'ranciscans. He refused three bishoprics. He died in 1444 
at Aquila in the Abruzzi, and was canonized in 1450. 

The first edition ol his works, tor the most part elaborate .sermons, 
was printed at Lyons in 1501 ; later ones in 1636, 1650 and 1745. 
His Life will be found in the Bollandists and hi Lives of the Saints 
on the 20th of May ; a good modern biography has Ven written 
by Ikuil Tlinreau-Dangin (iftgt)), and translated uito English by 
Gertrude von Hiigel {1006). (R. C. B.) 

BERNAUER, AGNES (d. 1435), daughter of an Augsburg 
baker, was secretly married about 1432 to Albert (1401-1460), 
son of Ernest, duke of Bavaria-Munich. Ignorant of the fact 
that this union was a lawful one, Ernest urged his son to many, 
and reproached him with his connexion with Agnes. Albert 
then declared she was his lawful wife ; and subsequently, during 
his absenec, she was seized by order of Duke Ernest and con¬ 
demned to death for witchcraft. On the 12th of October 1435 
she was drowned in the Danube near Straubing, in which town 
her remains were afterwards buried by Alliert. This story lived 
long in the memory of the people, and its chief interest lies in 
its literary associations. It has afforded material for several 
dramas, and Adolf Bottger, Friedrich Hcbbel and Otto Ludwig 
have each written one entitled Agnes Bernauer. 

BERNAY, a town of north-western France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Eure, on the left bank of 
the Charentonne, 31 m. W.N.W. of Evreux, on the Western 
railway lietwecn tfiat town and Lisieux. Pop. (1906) 5973. 
If is beautifully situated in the mid.st of green wooded hills, and 
still justifies Madame de Stael’s description of it as “ a basket 
of flowers.” Of great antiquity, it pos.sc.sses numerous quaint 
wooden houses and ancient ecclesiastical buildings of considerable 
interest. The abbey church is now used as a market, and the 
abbey, which was founded by Judith of Brittany early in the 
nth century, and underwent a restoration in the 17th century, 
serves for municipal and legal purposes. The church of Ste 
Croix, which has a remarkable marble figure of the infant Jesus, 
dates from the 14th and t5th centuries, that of Notre-Dame de 
la Couture, which preserves some*good stained glass, from the 
14th, 15th and r6th centuries. Bernay has a sub-prefecture, 
a communal college, tribunals of commerce and of first instance, 
and a board of trade-arbitrators. Among the industrial estab¬ 
lishments of the place are manufactories of cotton and woollen 
goods, bleacheries and dye-works. Large numbers of Norman 
horses are sold in Lent, at the fair known as the Foire fleurie, 
and there is also a trade in grain. Bernay grew up round 
the Benedictine abbey mentioned above, and early in the 13th 
century was the seat of a viscount. The town, formerly fortified, 
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was besieged by Bertrand du Guesdin, constable of France, in 
1378; it was taken several times by the English during the first 
half of the r5th centurt’, and liy Admiral de Coligny in 1563. 
The fortress was razed in 1580- 

BERNAYS, JAKOB (1824-1881), German philologist and 
philosophical writer, was born at Hamburg of Jewish parents 
on the 11th of September 1824. His father, Isaac Bernays 
(1792-1849), a man of wide culture, was the first orthodox 
German rabbi to preach in the vernacular. Jakob studied from 
1844 to 1848 at the university of Bonn, the philological school 
of which, under Wclcker and Ritschl (whose favourite pupil 
Bernays became), was the best in Germany. In 1853 he accepted 
the chair of classical philology at the newly founded Jewish 
theological college (the Frankel seminary) .at Breslau, where he 
formed a close friendship with Mommsen. In 1866, when 
Ritschl left Bonn for Leipzig, Bernays returned to his old uni¬ 
versity as extraordinary professor and chief librarian. He 
remained at Bonn until his death on the 26tli of May 1881. His 
chief works, which deal mainly with the Greek philosophers, 
are :—Die Lebensheschreihung des J. /. Sealiger (1855): Vber 
das Phohylidische Gedicht (1856); Die Chronik des Sulpiiius 
Severus (1861); Die Dialogc des Arishiteles im Verhdllniss zu 
seineii ubrigen Werkeii (1863); Theophrastos' Sehrifi iiber 
Frmnmigkeil (1866); Die lleruiditischen Brie/r (1869) ; Lucian 
und die Cyniker (1879); Zwei Abhandlmtgen iil/er die Arisiole- 
lisclte Theorie des Dramas (1880). The last of these was a 
republication of his Grundziige der verlnrenen Abbandlungen des 
Arisioleles iiber die Wirkung der Tragodie (1857), which aroused 
considerable controversy. 

Sec notices in Hiographisches Jahtl/iiih fiir Aliertiiiimskiiiide (1881). 
and Allgemeine deutsche Bingrqphie, xlvi. (1002) ; art, in Jewish 
Encyclopaedia ; also Sandys, Hist, of Class. Sihol iii. 170 (1008). 

His brother, Michakl Berxays (1834 1897), 

Hamburg on the 27th of November 1834. He studied first law 
iuid then literature at Bonn and Heidelberg, and obtained a 
considerable reputation by his lectures on Shakespeare at 
Leipzig and an explanatory text to Beethoven's music to 
Egmonl. Having refused an invitation to take part in the editor¬ 
ship of the Preussiche Jahrbiirber. in the same year (1866) he 
published his celebrated Zur Krilik und Geschichle des Gnethe- 
schen-Textes. He confirmed his reputation by his lectures at the 
university of I..eipzig, and in 1873 accepted the post of extra¬ 
ordinary professorof Germ.an literature at M unich specially created 
for him by Louis II. of Bavaria. In 1874 he became an ordinary 
professor, a position which he only resigned in 1889 when he 
settled at Carlsruhc. He died at Carlsruhe on the 25th of 
February 1897. At an early age he had embraced Christianity, 
whereas his brother Jakob remained a Jew. Among his other 
publications were; Briefe Goethes an F. .- 4 . Wolf (1868); Zur 
Knstehungsgesckichte des Schlegelschen Shakespeare (1872); an 
introduction to Hirzel’s collection entitled Der junge Goethe 
(1875); “'“d he edited a revised edition of Voss’s trans¬ 
lation of the Odyssey. From his literary remains were 
published Schriften sur Krilik und Lilleralurgeschichte (1895- 
1899). 

BERNBURG, a town in the duchy of Anhalt, Germany, on 
the Saale, 29 m. N. by W. from Halle by rail, formerly the 
capital of the now incorporated duchy of Anhalt-Bernburg. 
Pop. (iqoo) 34,427 ; (1905) 34,929. It consists of four parts, 
the Altstadt or old town, the Bergstadt or hill town, the Neustadt 
or new town, and the suburb of- Waldau—the Bergstadt on the 
right and the other three on the left of the river Saale, which is 
crossed by a massive stone kridge. It is a well-built city, the 
principal public buildings being the government house, the church 
of St Mary, the gymnasium and the house of correction. The 
castle, formerly the ducal residence, is in the Bergstadt, defended 
by moats, and surrounded by Ijeautiful gardens. Bemburg is 
the seat of considerable industry, manufacturing machinery 
and boilers, sugar, pottery and chemicals, and has lead and 
zinc smelting. Market-gardening is also extensively carried 
on, and there is a large river traffic in grain and agricultural 
produce. 
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Bernburg is of great antiquity. The Bergstadt was fortified 
by Otto HI. in the 10th century, and the new town was founded 
in the 13th. For a long period the different parts were under 
separate municipalities, the new town uniting with the old in 
1560, and the Bergstadt with both in 1824. Prince Frederick 
removed the ducal residence to Ballenstcdt in 17O5. 

BERNERS, JOHN BOURCHIER, 2ND Baron (i 4 (>^i.S 3 . 8 ), 
English translator, was born probably at Tharfield, Hertford¬ 
shire, about 1469. His father was killed at Barnet in 1471, 
and he inherited his title in 1474 from his grandfather, John 
Bourchicr, who was a descendant of Edward III. 1 1 is supposed 
that he was educated at Oxford, perhaps at Balliol. His political 
life began early, for in 1484 he was implicated in a premature 
attempt to place Henry, duke of Richmond (afterwards 
Henry VII.), on the throne, and fled in consequence to Brittany. 
In 1497 he helped to put down an insurreclion in Cornwall 
and i)evonshire, raised by Mi<'hael Joseph, a blacksmith, and 
from this time was in high favour at court. He accompanied 
Henry \T 1 J. to Calais in 1513, and was a captain of pioneers 
at the siege of Therouanne. In the next year he was again sent 
to France as chamberlain to the king’s sister Mary on her marriage 
with Louis XIL, but he soon returned to England. He had 
been given the reversion of the office of lord chancellor, 
and in 1516 he received the actual appointment. In 1518 he 
was sent to Madrid to nf^otiate an alliance with Charles of 
Spain. He sent letters to Henry clirtmiding the bull-fights und 
other doings of the Spanish court, and to Wolsey complaining 
of the expense to which he was put in his position tes ambassador. 
In the next year he returned to England, and with his wife 
(iithcrine Howard, daughter of the duke of Norlolk, was present 
in 1520 at the Field of the Cloth of Gold. But his affairs were 
greatly embarrassed. He was haras.scd by lawsuits about his 
Hertfordshire property and owed the king sums he was unable 
to repay. Perhaps in the hope of repairing his fortune, he 
accepted the office of deputy of Calais, where he spent the rest 
of his life in comparative leisure, though still harassed by his 
debts, and died on the 16th of March 1533. 

His translation of Syr Johan Froyssarl of the Cronycles of 
England, France, Spayne, Portyngale, Scotland, Bretayne, 
/''launders; and other places adfoynyngc, was undertiiken at the 
request of Henry VIII., and was printecl by Richard Pynson in 
two volumes dated 1523 and 1525. It was the most considerable 
historiciil work that had yet appeared in English, .and exercised 
great influence on 16th-century chroniclers. Berners tells us in 
his prefaces of his own love of histories of all kinds, and in the 
introduction to his story of Arthur of Little Britain he excuses 
its “ fayned mater " and “ many unpossybylytees ’’ on the 
ground that other well reputed histories are equally incredible. 
He goes on to excuse his deficiencies by saying that he knew 
himself to be unskilled in the “ facundyous arte of retoryke," 
and that he was but a “ lemer of the language of Frensshe," 
The want of rhetoric is not to be deplored. The style of his 
translation is clear and simple, and he rarely introduces French 
words or idioms. Two romances from the French followed: 
The Bake of Duke Huon of Burdeux (printed 1534 ? by Wynkyn 
de Worde), and The Hystory of the Moost noble and valyauni 
knight Arthur of lylell brytayne. His other two translations. 
The CasteU of J,ove (printed 1540), from the Carcel de Amor of 
Diego de San Pedro, and The Golden Boke of Marcus Aurelius 
(completed six days before his death, printed 1534), from a 
French version of Antonio Guevara’s hook, are in a different 
manner. The Golden Boke gives Berners a claim to be a pioneer 
of Euphuism, although Lyly was probably acquainted with 
Guevara not through his vension, but through Sir Thomas 
North’s Dial of Princes. Berners is also credited with a book 
on the duties of the inhabitants of Calais, which Mr Sidney Lee 
thinks may be identical with the ordinance for watch and ward 
of Calais preserved in the Cotton MSS. and with a lost comedy, 
Ite in irineam meam, which used to be acted at Calais after 
vespers. 

A bioRT^hical account of Berners is to found in Mr Sidney 
Lee's intro^ction to Hunn of Ttourde-aux (Early English Text Society, 
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1882-1883). Among the many editions oi his translation ol Frois.saTt 
may be mentiuneil that in the " Tudor Translations " {iqoi), with 
an introductory critical note by Professor W, P, Ker. 

BERNEBS, Baknes or Bernes, JUUANA (b. 1388?), 
English writer on hawking and hunting, is said to have been 
prioress of Sopwell nunnery near St Albans, and daughter of 
Sir J ames Berners, who was beheaded in 1388. She was prolrably 
brought up at court, and when she adopted the religious life, 
she still retained her love of hawking, hunting and fisliing, and 
her passion for field spurts. The only documentary evidence 
regarding her, however, is the statement at the end of her 
treatise on hunting in the boke of St Albans, “ Explicit I)am 
Julyans Barnes in her boke of huntyng ” (edition of i486), and 
the name is changed by Wynkyn de Worde to “ dame Julyans 
Bernes." There is no such person to be found in the pedigree 
of the Berners family, and there is a gap in the records of tlie 
priory of Sopwell between 1430 and 1480. Juliana Berners is 
the suppo.sed author ol the work generally known as the boke 
of St Alhans. The first and rarest edition was printed in i486 by 
an unknown schoolmaster at St Albans. It has no title-page. 
Wynkyn de Worde's edition (lol. 1496), also witliout a title-page, 
begins :—“ This present boke shewyth the manerc of hawkynge 
and huntyngc : and also of diuysynge of Cole armours. 1 1 
shewyth also a good matere belongynge to horses: wyth other 
comendablc treatyses. And ferdermorc of the blasynge of 
annys : .as hereafter it maye appcrc." This edition was adorned 
by three woodcuts, and included a “ Treatyse of fysshynge wyth 
an Angle," not contained in the St Alljans edition. J. Haslewood, 
who published a facsimile of that of Wynkyn de Worde (London, 
)8ii, folio), with a biographical and bibliographical notice, 
e.xaminc.l with the greatest care the author's claims to figure 
us the earliest woman author in the English language. He 
a-ssigned to ht:r little else in the Boke except part of the treatise 
on liawking and the .section on hunting. It is expres!>ly stated 
at the end of the “ Blasynge of Arrays ” that the section was 
" translatyd and eompylyt,” and it is lilcely that the other 
treatises are translations, proltably from the French. An older 
form ol the treatise on fishing was edited in 1883 by Mr T. 
S.it< hell from a MS. in |)o.s.session of Mr A. Denison. This treatise 
proliably dates from about 1450, and fonned the foundation of 
that seetion in the book of 1496. Only three perfect copies of 
the first edition are known to exist. A facsimile, entitled The 
book of St Albans, with an introduction by William Blades, 
appeared in t.88i. During the tfith century the work was very 
popular, and was many times reprinted. It was edited by 
Gervase Markham in i ^95 as The (jentlemaii's Acaileiiiie. 

BERNHARD OF SAXE-WEiMAR, Duke (1604 1639), a 
celebrated general in the Thirty Years’ War, was the eleventh 
son of John, duke of Saxe-Weimar. He received an unusually 
good education, and s‘iidied at Jena, but soon went to the court 
of the Saxon elector to engage in knightly exercises. At the 
outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War he took the field on tlw 
Protestant side, and sert'ed under Mansfeld at Wiesloch (1622), 
under the margrave of Baden at Wimpfen (1622), and with his 
brother Williau at Stadtlohn (1623). Undismayed by these 
defeats, he took part in the campaigns of the king of Denmark ; 
anrl when Christian withdrew from the struggle Bernhard went 
to Holland and was present at the famous siege of Hertogenbosch 
(Bois-le-Duc) in 1629. When Gustavus Adolphus landed in 
Gertnany Bernhard quickly joined him, and for a short time he 
was colonel of the Swedish life guards. After the battle of 
Breitenfeld he accompanied Gustavus in his march to the Rhine 
and, between this event and the battle of the Alte Veste, Bern- 
hard commanded numerous expeditions in almost every district 
from the Moselle to Tirol. At the Alte Veste he displayed the 
greatest courage, and at Liitzen, when Gustavus was killed, 
Bernhard immediately assumed the command, killed a colonel 
who refused to lead his men to the charge, and finally by his 
furious energy won the victory at sundown. At first as a sub¬ 
ordinate to his brother William, who as a Swedish lieutenant- 
general succeeded to the command, but later as an independent 
commander, Bernhard continued to push his forays over southern 


Germany ; and with the Swedish General Horn he made in 1633 
a successful invasion into Bavaria, which was defended by the 
imperialist general Arldinger. In this year he acquired tlie duchy 
of Wurzburg, installing one of his brothers as Stadthalter, and 
returning to tlie wars. A stem Protestant, he exacted heavy 
contributions from the Catholic cities which he took, and his 
rejjeatcd victories caused him to be regarded by German Pro¬ 
testants as the saviour of their religion. But in 1634 Bernhard 
suffered the great defeat of Nordlingen, in which the flower of 
the Swedish array perished. In 1635 he entered the service of 
France, which laid now intervened in the war. He was now at 
the same time general-in-chief of the forces maintained by the 
Heilbronn union of Protestant princes, and a general officer ui 
the pay of France. This double position was very difficult; in 
the following campaigns, ably and resolutely condut 4 .ed as they 
were, Bernliard sometimes pursued a purely French policy, 
whilst at other times be used the French mercenaries to forward 
the cause of the princes. From a military point of view his most 
notable achievements were on the common ground of the upper 
Rhine, in the Breisgau. In his great campaign of 1638 he won 
the batllfs of Rheinfeldcn, Wittenweiher and Thann, and 
captured successively Rheinfeldcn, Freiburg and Brcisach, the 
last reputed one of the strongest fortresses in Europe. Bernhard 
had in the first instance received definite assurances from France 
that he should be given Alsace and Hagenau, Wurzburg having 
been lost in tlie debacle of 1634; he now hojied to make Brcisach 
the capital of his new duchy. But his health was now broken. 
He died on the 8,18th of July 1639 at the beginning of the cam¬ 
paign, and the governor of Breisach was bribed to transfer the 
fortress to France. The duke was buried at Breisach, his remains 
being subsequently removed to Wgimar. 

Sw J. K. Q. Hellfcld, Geschichte Bernhards des Crossen, Herzogs 
V. Saxe-i\'eimar (Jena, 1747); B. Uose, Herzog Bernhard d. Orosse 
von Sine ll'etniar (Weimar, 1828-1829); Droysen, Bernhard v. 
Il't'imur (T-eipzig, 1885). 

BERNHARDT, SARAH (Rosinf, Bernard) (1845- )> 

French actress, was born in Paris on the 22nd of October 1845, 
of mixed F'rcnch and Dutch parentage, and of Jewish descent. 
She was, however, baptized at the age of twelve and brought up 
in a convent. At tliirteen she entered the Conservatoire, where 
she gained the second prize for tragedy in 1861 and for comedy 
in 1862. Her debut was made at the Comddie Frangaise on the 
iith of August 1862, in a minor part in Racine’s iphtgmie en 
Aulide, without any marked success, nor did,she do much better 
in burlesque at the Porte St-Martin and Gymnase. In 1867 she 
became a member of tlie company at the Odeon, where she made 
her first definite successes as Cordelia in a French translation 
of King Lear, as the queen in Victor Hugo’s Ruy bias, and, 
above all, as Zanetto in F'ran^ois Coppcc's Le Passant (1869). 
When peace was restored after the Franco-German W’ur she left 
the Odeon for the Comedie Fran^aise, thereby incurring a con¬ 
siderable monetary forfeit. From that time she steadily 
increased her reputation, two of the most definite steps in her 
prof.'ress licing her ficrformances of Phddrc in Racine’s play 
(i874)andofDonaSolinVictorHugo’s//m/flm(i877). In 1879 
she had a famous season at the Gaiety in London. By this time 
her position as the greatest actress of her day was securely 
established. Her amazing power of emotional acting, the 
extraordinary realism and pathos of her death-scenes, the 
magnetism of her personality, and the beauty of her “ voix d’or,” 
made the public tolerant of her occasional caprices. She had 
developed some skill as a sculptor, and exhibited at the Salon at 
various times between 1876 (honquiable mention) and 1881. 
She also exhibited a painting there in 1880. In 1878 she pub¬ 
lished a prose sketch. Dans les images; Us impressions d’une 
chaise. Her comedy LAveuvieiS produced in 1888 at the Odion 
writhout much success. Her relations wdth the other sodetaires 
of the Com6die Frangaise having become somewhat strained, a 
crisis arrived in 1880, when, enraged by an unfavourable criticism 
of her acting, she threw up her poshion on the day following 
the first performance of fimile’s Augfer’s IZztoeriteziiJfe.. This 
obliged her to pay a forfeit of £4000 for breach of contract. 

III. a6 
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Immediately after the rupture she gave a series of performances 
in l,ondon, relying chiefly upon Scribe and Legouv6’s Ainennf 
Lecmvrmr and Meilhac and Halcvy’s Frou Frm, These were 
followed by tours in Denmark, America and Russia, during 1880 
and 1881, with lui Dame aitx cainelias as the principal attraction. 
In 1882 she married jacques Damala, a Greek, in London, but 
separated from him at the end of the following year. After u 
fresh trhimph in Paris with Sardou’s Fedora at the Vaudeville 
she became propriet ress of the Porte St-Martin. Jean Kichepin’s 
Nana Sahib (188.5), Sardou’s Theodora (1884) and La Tosea 
(1887), Jules Tlarbier’s Jeanne d'Are. (i8qo) and Sardou and 
Moreau’s Cleo/>dtre (i8oo) were among her most conspicuous 
successes here, where she remained till she became proprietress 
of the Renaissance theatre in 1803. During those ten years she 
made several extended tours, including visits to America in 
1886-1887 and i88H-iK8(). Retween iSgi and 1893 she again 
visited America (North and South), Australia, and the chief 
Tluropean cajritals. In November i8<)3 she opened the Renais¬ 
sance with l.es Rois by Jules Lemaitre, which was followed by 
Sylvester and Morand’s hevl (1894), Sardou's Gismonda (1894) 
and Edmond Rostand’s ha Princesse loinlaine (1895). In 1891; 
she also appeared with consjiicuous success as Magda in a h'rench 
translation of Sudennann’s Hehnai. For the next few years 
she visited London almost annually, and America in 1896. In 
that year she made a success with an adaptation of Alfred de 
Musset’s Loremaeeio. In Easter week of i8()7 she played in a 
religious drama, 7 .a Samariiaine, by Rostand. In December iSqti 
an elaborate fete was organized in Paris in her honour ; and the 
value of this public recognition of her position at the head of hw 
profession was enhanrc*d by cordial greetings from all parts of 
the world. By this time she,had played one hundred and twelve 
parts, tliirty-eight of which she liad created. Earjy in 18119 she 
removed from the Renaissance to tlie Theatre des Nations, a 
larger house, which she opened with a rewal of La Tosca. In the 
same year she made the hold experiment of a French production 
of Hamlet, in which she played the title part. She repeated 
the impersonation in London not long afterwards, where she 
also apjieared (iqoi) as the fate-ridden son of Napoleon I., in 
Rostand’s I'Aighnt, which had lieen produced in Paris the year 
before. Of the successful proiluctions of her later years perhaps 
none was more remarkable than her impersonation of La Tislx; 
in Victor Hugo’s romantic drama Angelo (igo.t)- 

See Jiile-s Huret, Sarah Ilernhardt (1889); and her own vohimc of 
autobiograpliy (1907). 

BBRNHARDY, GO’TTFRIED (1800-1875), German jihilologist 
and literary historian, was born on the 20th of March 1800, at 
Landsberg on the Wartia, in Brandenburg. He was the son of 
Jewish parents in reduced circumstances. Two well-to-do 
undcs provided the means for his education, and in i8ii he 
entered the Joachimsthal gymnasium at Berlin. In 1817 he 
went to Berlin University to study philology, where he had the 
advantage of hearing F. A. ’W’olf (then advanced in years), 
August Bockh and P. Buttmann. In 1822 he took the degree 
of doctor of philosophy at Berlin, and in 1825 became extra¬ 
ordinary professor. In 1829 he succeeded C. Keisig as ordinary 
professor and diroctor of the philological seminary at Haile, and 
in 1844 was appointed chief librarian of the university. He died 
suddenly on the 14th of May 1875. The most important of 
Bemhardy’s works were his histories (or sketches) of Greek and 
Roman Kteiaturc ; Grundriss der rbmischm LiUeeatwr (5th ed., 
*872); Grundriss der griechisehm Littwatur (pt. i.. Introduction 
and General View, 1836; pL iL, Greek Poetry, 1845 ; pt. iii., 
Greek Prose Literature, wa^ never published). A fifth edition of 
pis. L and ii., by R. Volkmann, began in 1892. Other works 
by Rernhardy ate: Eratosthenica (1822); WissensehafiUche 
Syntax der grieehischen Sprache (1829, suppts. 1854, 1862); 
GrundUnim mer EnayeUpadie der Pkilologie (183a) ; the monu- 
maital edition of the Lexicon of Suidas (1834-1853); and an 
editinn of F. A. Wolf’s Kleine Schrijlen (1869). 

Sat Volkmann, •<?. Bemhardy (i-S®;). 

BERIO, FRiarOESBO <®497-*53S)i Itolian. poet) twtn 
about 1497 at Lamporeo^M, in i&bfaieiia, adbtrict lyin^ along 


the Upper Amo. His family was of good descent, hut excessively 
poor. At an early he was sent to Florence, where he remained 
till his 19th year. He llieii set out for Rome, trusting to obtain 
some assistance from his uncle, the Cardinal Bibhtena. The 
cardinal, however, did nothing for him, and he was oliliged to 
accept a situation as clerk or secretary to Ghiberti, datary to 
Clement VII. The duties of his office, for which Bemi was in 
every way unfit, were exceedingly irksome to the poet, who, 
however, made himself celebrated at Rome as the most witty and 
inventive of a certain club of literary men, who devoted them¬ 
selves to light and sparkling effusions. So strong was the 
admiration for Berni’s verses, that mocking or burlesque poems 
have sine-e lieen called paesie hernesca. Aliout the year 15.30 he 
was relieved from his servitude by obtaining a canonry in the 
cathedral of Flortmce. In that city he died in 15.36, according 
to tradition poisoned by Duke Alessandro de’ Medici, for having 
refused to poison the duke’s cousin, Ippolito de’ Medii i; but 
consiflerablc obscurity rests over this story. Berni stands at the 
head id Italian comic or buriesque poets. For lightness, sparkling 
wi(, variety of form and fluent diction, his verses are unsur¬ 
passed. Perhaps, however, he owes his greatest fame to the 
recasting (Firfoeimefilo) of Boiardo’s Orlando Jnnamoruta. The 
cmieiiKius success of Ariosto’s OrUindo Furioso had directed fresh 
attention to the older poem, from which it took its cnaraeters, 
and of which it is the continuation. But Boiardo’s work, though 
good in plan, could never have achieved wide popularity on 
aixount of the extreme ruggedne.ss of its style. Berni undertook 
the revision of the whole poem, avowedly altering no sentiment, 
removing or adding no incident, but simply giving to each line 
and stanza due gracefulness and poli.sh. His task he completed 
with marvellous success ; seareely a line remains as it was, and 
the general opinion has pronounced di cisively in favour of the 
revision m'cr the original. To each canto he prefixed a few 
stanzas of refiective verse In the maimer of .Ariosto, and in one 
of these introductions he gives us the only certain information we 
have concerning his own life. Berni appears to have been favour¬ 
ably disposed towards the Reformation principles at that time 
introduced into Italy, and this nuiy explain the bitterness of some 
remarks of his upon the church. The first edition of the Kijaei- 
menlo was printerl posthumously in 1541, and it has been supposed 
that a few passages either did not receive the author’s final 
revi.sion, or have been retouched by another hand. 

A partial translation of Benii's (Mniidi) was jmblished by W. K. 
Rose (1823). 

BERNICIA, the northern of the two English kingdoms whirli 
were eventually united in the kingdom of Northumbria. Its 
territory is said to have stretched from the 'I'yne northwards, 
ultimately reaching the Forth, while its western frontier was 
gradually extended at the expense of the Welsh. The chief 
rojral residence was Hamburgh, and near it was the island of 
Lindisiame, afterwards the see of a bishop. The first king of 
whom we have any record is Ida, who is said to have obtained 
the throne about 547. Aithclfrith, king of Bernicia, united 
Deira to his own kingdom, probably about 605, and the union 
continued under his successor ICdwin, son of Ella or iElle, king 
of Deira. Bernicia was again separate from Deira under Eantrith, 
son of ASthel frith (633-6.34), after which date the kings of 
Bernicia were su]ireme in Northumbria, though for a short time 
under Oswio Deira had a king of its own. 

See Bede, Hist. Eeeles. ii. 14. iii. I, 14 : Nennius, 5 63 : Simeon 
of Durham, i. .3.39. (F. G. M. B.) 

BERNICIAH SERIES, in geology, a term proposed by S. P. 
Woodward in 1856 (Manual of MeUusca, p. 409) for the lower 
portion of the CarboniferousSystem.belowthe Millstone Grit. The 
name was suggested by that of the ancient province of Bernicia 
on the Anglo-Scottish borderland. It is practically equivalent 
to the “ Dinantien ” of A. de laipparent and Munier-Chalmas 
(1893). In 1875 G. Tate’s “(klcareous and Carbonaceous” 
groups of the Carboniferotis limestone series of Northumberland 
were united by Professor Lebour into a single series, to which We 
apT^ed the name “ Bcrnician ”; but later he speaks of the 
whole of the Carboniferous rocks of Northumberland and its 
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borclOT as of the “ Bernidan type,” which is the most satisfactory 
way in which the term may now be used {Report of the Brit. 
StA’CommiUee on Classification and Nomenclature, and ed., 
(arabridgc, 1888). “ Demetian ” was the corresponding designa¬ 
tion proposed by Woodward for the Upper Girboniferous 
rocks. 

BESNINI, GIOVANNI LORENZO (1598-1680), Italian artist, 
was bom at Naples. He was more celeteated as an architect and 
a sculptor than as a painter. At a very early age his great skill 
in modelling introduced him to court favour at Rome, and he 
was specially patronir-ed by Maffeo Barberini, afterwards Pope 
Urban Vlll., whose palace he designed. None of his sculptured 
groups at all come up to the firomised excellence of his first effort, 
the Apollo and Daphne, nor are any of his paintings of particular 
merit. His busts were in so much request that Charles 1 . of 
England, being unable to have a personal interview with Bernini, 
sent him three portraits by Vandyck, from which the artist was 
enabled to comyJete his model. His architectural designs, 
including the great colonnade of St Peter’s, brought him perhaps 
his greatest celebrity. Louis XIV., when he contemplated the 
restoration of the Louvre, sent for Bernini, but did not adopt his 
designs. The artist’s progress through France was a triumphal 
procession, and he was most liberally rew.ardcd by the great 
monarch. He left a fortune of over £100,000. 

BERNIS, FRANCOIS JOACHIM DE PIERRE DB (1715-1794), 
French cardinal and statesman, was bom at St Marcel-d’Ard^clie 
on the 22nd of May 1715. He was of a noble but impoverished 
family, and, being a younger son, was intended for the church. 
He was educated at the LouLs-le-Urand college and the seminary 
of Saint-Sulpice, Paris, but did not take orders till 1755. He 
became known as one of the most ex)jert epigrammatists in the 
gay sex-iety of Louis XV.’s court, and by his verses won the 
friendsliij) of Madame de Pompadour, the royal mistress, who 
obtained for him an apartment, furnished at her expense, in the 
Tuilcrics, and a yearly pension of 1500 livres (about £60). In 
1751 he was appointed to the French emliassy iit Venire where 
he acted, to the .satisfaction of both piirties, as mediator between 
the republic and Pope licncdirt Xl\'. During his stay in Venice 
he received subdeacon's orders, and on his return to France in 
1755 was made a pajial councillor of state. He took an important 
part in the delicate negotiations between Prance and Austria 
which preceded the Seven Years’ War. He regardcfl the alliance 
purely as a temporary- expedient, and did not propose to employ 
the whole forces of France in a general war. But he was over¬ 
ruled by his colleagues. He became secretary for foreign affairs 
on the 27th of junc 1757, but owing to his attempts to counteract 
the spendthrift policy of the marquise de Pompadour and her 
creatures, he fell into disgrace and was in December 1758 banished 
to Soissons by Louis XV., where he remained in retirement for 
six years. In the previous November he had lieen created 
cardinal by Clement Xlll. On the death of the royal mistress 
in 1764, Bernis was recalled and once more offered the seals of 
office, but declined them, and was appointed archbishop of Albi. 
His occupancy of the see was not of long duration. In 1769 he 
went to Rome to assist at the conclave which resulted in the 
election of Clement XIV., and the talent which he displayed on 
that occasion procured him the appointment of ambiisador in 
Rome, where he spent the remainder of his life. He was partly 
instrumental in bringing about the suppression of the Jesuits, 
and acted with greater moderation than is generally allowed. 
He Icwt his influence under Pius VI., who was friendly to the 
Jesuits, and the French Revolution, to which he was hostile, 
reduced him almost to penury ; the court of Spain, however, 
mindful of the support he had given to their ambassador in 
obtainii^ the condemnation of tte Jesuits, came to his relief 
with a handsome pcnsiai. He died at Rome on the 3rd of 
November 1794, and was buried in the church of S. Luigi de’ 
Francesi. In 1803 his remains were transferred to the cathedral 
at Nimes. His poems, the longest of which is La Reli^ vengie 
(Parma, 1794), have no merit; they were collected and published 
after his death (Paris, 1797, 8m.); his Mhnoires etlettres 17 S 5 ~ 5 S 
(2 vols., Paris, 1878) are still interesting to the historian. 


See Frederic Masson’s prefaces to the Mimoires a hurts, and 
Le Cardinal de liernis depuis sun mtmstire (Piuis. 1884): E. ct J. dc 
Goncourt, Mme de I'ompadour (Paris. 1888), and Sainto-Bcuve. 
Causeries du lundi, t. viii. 

BERNKAS’TEL, a town of Germany, in the Prussian Rhine 
province, on the Mosel, in a deep and romantic valley, connected 
by a branch to Wengerohr with the main Trier-f’oblenz railway. 
Pop. 2300. It has some unimportant manufactures; the chief 
industry is in wine, of which Berncastler Doctor enjoys great 
repute. Aliove the town lie the ruins of the castle Lsindshut. 
Bernkastel originally belonged to the chapter of Trier, and 
received its name from one of the provosts of the cathedral, 
Adulbero of Luxemburg (hence Adalberonis castellum). 

BERNOULLI, or Beknouilu, the name of an illustrious 
family in the annals of science, who came originally from 
Antwerp. Driven from their country during the oppressive 
government of Spain for their attachment to the Reformed 
religion, the Bemoiillis sought first an asylum at Frankfort 
(1583), and afterwards at Basel, where they ultimately obtained 
the highest distinctions. In the course of a century eight of its 
members successfully cultivated various branches of mathe- 
matii-s, and contrilaited powerfully to the advance of science. 
The most celebrated were Jacques (James), Jean (John) and 
Daniel, the first, second and fourth as dealt with below; but, 
for the sake of perspicuity they may be considered as nearly as 
possible in the order of family succession. A complete summary 
of the great developments of mathematical learning, which the 
members of this family effected, lies outside the scope of this 
notice. More detailed aci'ounls arc to be found in the various 
mathematical articles. 

I. Jacques Bernouili (1654-1705), mathematician, was born 
at Basel on the 27th of December. 1654. He was educated at 
the public school of Basel, and also received private instruction 
from the learned Hoffmann, then professor of Greek. At the 
conclusion of his philosophical studies at the university, some 
geometrical figures, which fell in his way, excited in him a passion 
for mathematical pursuits, and in spite of the opposition of his 
father, who wished him to be a clergyman, he applied himself 
in secret to his favourite science. In 1676 he visited Geneva on 
his way to France, and subsequently travelled to England and 
Holland. While at Geneva he taught a blind girl several branches 
of science, and also how to write; and this led him to publish 
A Method of Teaehing Mathematics to the Blind. At Bordeaux 
his Universal Tahirs on Dialling were constructed; and in 
' London be was admitted to the meetings .of Robert Boyle, 

I Robert Hooke and other learned and scientific men. On his 
; final return to Basel in 1682, he devoted himself to physical and 
' mathem.-ilical investigations, and opened a public seminary for 
experimental physics. In the same year he published his essay 
on comets, Conamen Navi Systematis Cometarum, which was 
occasioned by the appearance of the comet of 1680. This essay, 
and his next publication, entitled De Gravitate Aetheris, were 
deeply tinged with the philosophy of Ren^ Descartes, but they 
eontain truths not unworthy of the philosophy of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s Principia. 

Jacques Bernoulli cannot lie strictly called an independent 
discoverer; but, from his extensive and successful application 
of the calculus and other mathematical methods, he is deserving 
of a place by the side of Newton and Leibnitz. As an additional 
claim to remembrance, he was the first to solve Leibnitz's 
problem of the isochronous curve {Acta Eruditorum, 1690). He 
proposed the problem of the catenary {g.v.) or curve formed by 
a chain suspended by its two extremities, accepted Leibnitz’s 
construction of the airve and solved^nore complicated problems 
relating to it. He determined the “ elastic curve,” which is 
formed by an elastic plate or rod fixed at one end and bent by a 
weight applied to the other, and which he showed to be the same 
as the curvature of an impervious sail filled with a liquid {Un- 
tearia). In his investigations respecting cycloidal lines and 
various spiral curves, his attention was directed to the loxo- 
dromic and logarithmic spirals, in the last of which he took 
particular interest from its remarkable property of reproducing 
itself under a variety of conditions. 
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In 1696 he proposed the famous proldem of isoperimetrical 
figures, and offered n reward for its solution. This problem 
engaged the attention of liritish as well as continental mathe¬ 
maticians ; and its proposal gave rise to a painful quarrel 
with his brother Jean. Jean offered a solution ot the problem ; 
his brother pronounced it to be wrong. Jean then amended his 
solution, and again offered it, and claimed the reward. Jacques 
still declared it to he no solution, and soon after published his 
ow'n. In 1701 he puldished also the demonstration of his solu¬ 
tion, which was accepted by the marc|uis de I'llopital and 
Leibnitz. Jean, however, held his peace for several years, and 
then dishonestly published, after the death of Jacques, another 
incorrect solution • and not until 1718 did he admit that he had 
been in error. ICven then he set forth lus his own his brother's 
solution purposely disguised. 

In 1687 the mathematical chair of the university of Basel was 
conferred upon Jacques. He was once made rector of his 
university, and had other distinctions bestowed on him. lie 
and his brother Jean were the first two foreign associates of the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris ; and, at the request of Leibnitz, 
they were both received as members of the academy of llcrlin. 
In 1684 he had been offered a professorship at Heidelberg ; but 
his marriage with a lady of his native city led him to decline the 
invitation. Intense application brought on infirmities and a 
slow fever, of which he died on the i6th of August 1705. Like 
another Archimedes, he requested that the logarithmic spiral 
should lie engraven on his tombstone, with these words, Eudem 
mutata resurgo. 

Jiieques liernoulU wrote elegant verses in I.atin, German and 
Freiicli; but although these were held in high estimation in his own 
time, it is on his mjthematicul works th.it his fame now rests. These 
are:— jneohi flurmnitli Of>era (Genevae, 1744). 2 tom. 

4to ; . 4 rs Conjcilaniii. iifius finsIkiimiiHt : aaeilunt traclatm tii- .Serie- 
hus lufinitis, cl cptstola (iialiice S(ripla) de Ludo Pitue Retuniuyis 
(Basiliiie, 171 p, 1 tom. 4I0, 

11 . JE \N IJernoiti.i.i (1667-1748), brother of the preceding, 
was born at Basel on the 27th of July 1667. After finishing his 
literary studies he was sent to Ncuchatel to learn commerce and 
acquire the French language. But at the end of a year he 
renounced the pursuits of commerce, returned to the university 
of Baseband wasadmitted to the degree ol bachelorin philosophy, 
and a year later, at the age of 18, to that of master of arts, in 
his studies he was aided by his cider brother Jacques. Chemistry, 
as well as mathematics, seems to have been the object of his early 
attention ; and in the year 1600 he published a dissertation on 
effervesecnce and fermentation. The same year he went to 
Geneva, where he gave instruction m the differential calculus to 
Nicolas Fatio de Duillicr, and afterwards proceeded to Paris, 
where he enjoyed the society of N. Malehranchc, J. I). Cassini, 
Philip fie Luhire and Pierre Varignon. With the marquis de 
I’llopital he spent four months studying higher geometry and 
the resources of the new calculus. His independent discoveries 
in mathematics arc numerous and irajjortant. Among these 
were the exponential calailus, and the curve called by him the 
linea hrachistochrona, or line of swiftest descent, which he was 
the first to determine, pointing out at the same time the relation 
which this curve bears to the path described by a ray of light 
passing through strata of variable density. On his return to his 
native city he studied medicine, and in 1694 took the degree of 
M.D. Although he had declined a professorship in Germany, he 
now accepted an invitation to the chair of mathematics at 
Groningen {Commeraum Philosophtaim, epist. xi. and xii.). 
There, in addition to the learned lectures by which he endeavoured 
to revive mathematical scignee in the university, he gave a public 
course of experimental physics. During a residence of ten years 
in Groningen, his controversies were almost as numerous as his 
discoveries. His dissertation on the “ barometric light,” first 
observed by Jean Picard, and discussed by Jean Bernoulli under 
the name of mercurial phosphorus, or mercury shining in vacuo 
(D/j.v. physica de mercurio lucente in vaetto), procured him the- 
notice of royalty, and engaged him in controversy. Through the 
influence of Leibnitz he received from the king of Prussia a gold 
medal for his supposed discoveries; but Nicolaus Hartsoeker 


and some of the French academicians disputed the fact. The 
family quarrel about the problem of isoperimetrical figures above 
mentioned began about this time. In his dispute with his 
brother, in his controversies with the English and Scottish mathe¬ 
maticians, and in his harsh and jealous bearing to his son Daniel, 
he showed a mean, unfair and violent temper. He had declined, 
during his residence at Groningen, an invitation to Utreclit, but 
accepted in 1705 the mathematic^il chair in the university of his 
native city, vacant by the death of his brother Jacques; and 
here he remained til! his death. His inaugural discourse was 
on the “ new analysis,” which he so successfully applied in 
investigating various problems both in pure and applied 
mathematics. 

He was several times a successful competitor for the. prizes 
given by the Academy of Sciences of Paris ; the subjects of 
Ins essays b ;ing:—the laws of motion {Ihscours sur les lots dr la 
communication du mouvcmcni. 1727), the elliptical orbits of the 
planets, and the inclinations ot the planetary orbits (Essai d'une 
nouvillc physique celeste, 1735). In the last case his son Daniel 
divided the prize with him. Some years after his return to Basel 
he published an es.say, entitled Noiwrllr Thcorie de la manoeuvre 
drs vaissenux. It is, however, his works in pure mathematics that 
are the pennanent monuments of his fame. Jean le Rond 
d'Alembert acknowledges willi gratitude, that “ whatever he 
knew of mathematics he owed to the works of Jean Bernoulli.” 
He was a member ol almost every learned society in Europe, and 
one of the first mathematicians .if a mathematical age. lie was 
as keen in his resentmeiils as he was ardent in his friendships ; 
fondly attaehed to his family, he yet disliked a rlesen'ing son ; 
he gave full praise to Ixiibnitz and Leonhard Euler, yet was blind 
to the excellence of Sir Isaac Newton. Such was the vigour of his 
constitution that he continued to pur.sue his usual mathematical 
studies till (he age of eighty. He was then attacked liy a com¬ 
plaint at first apparently (.rifling ; but his strength daily and 
rajiidly eleclined till the is( of January 1748, when he died 
peacefully in his slce[i. 

His writings were colluded under lus own eye by Gabriel I'ranu'i, 
jirofessor ol inathematics at Geneva, and luiblisbed under the title 
of Johaiitiis llcrnoulli Open Omina (bausan. e( Genev.), 4 tom. 
4to ; his interestins correspondenee with Leibnitz appeared under 
the title ol (tut. Leibnitii el Johaunis tiernciilli Commereiuni J’hihisi- 
phieum et Mathematuum (Laiisan. el t.onev. 1745). 2 (om. 4(0. 

III. NifOi.AS BF.RNori.T.T {16Q5-T726), the eldest of the three 
sons of Jean Bernoulli, was bom on the 27th of Janiiarv’ 1605. 
.At the age of eight he could speak German, Dutch, French and 
Latin. When his father returned to Basel he went to the tmiver- 
sity of (hat city, where, at the age of sixteen, he took (he degree 
of doctor in philosophy, and four years later the highest degree 
in law. Meanw’liile the study of mathematics was not negleeted, 
as appears not only from his giving instruction in geometrv' to 
his younger brother Daniel, but from his writings on the differ¬ 
ential, integral, and exponential calculus, and from his father 
considering him, at the age of twenty-one. worthy of receiving 
the torch of science from his own hands. (“ T.ampadii nunc 
tradam filio meo natu maximo, jiiveni xxi. annorum, ingenio 
mathematico aliisque dotibus .satis instruct o,” Com. Phil. ep. 
223.) With his father’s permission he visited Italy and France, 
and during his travels formed friendship with Pierre Varignon 
and Count Riccati. The invitation of a Venetian nohleman 
induced him again to visit Italv, where he resided two years, till 
his return to be a candidate for the ehair of jurisprudence at 
Basel. He was unsuccessful, but was soon afterwards appointed 
to a similar office in the universitv of Bern. Here he resided 
three years, his happiness only marred bv regret on account of 
his separation from his brother Daniel. Both were appointed at 
the same time professors of mathematics in the academy of 
St Petersburg ; but this office Nicolas enjoyed for little more 
than eight months. He died on the 26th of July 1726 of a 
lingering fever. Sensible of the loss which the nation had 
sustained by his death, the empress Catherine ordered him a 
funeral at the public expense. 

Some of hfs papers ate published in his father's works, and others 
in the Acta Erudilorum and the Comment. Acad. Petropol. 
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IV. Daniel Bernoulu (1700-1782), the second son of Jean 
Bernoulli, was born on the 29th of January 1700, at Groningp. 

He studied medicine and became a physician, but his attention 
was early directed also to geometrical studies. The severity of 
his father’s manner was ill-calculated to encourage the first 
efforts of one so sensitive ; but fortunately, at the age of eleven, 
he became the pupil of his brother Nicolas. He afterwards 
studied in Italy under Francesco Domenico Michclotti and 
GiambattistaMorgagni. Afterhis retum,thoughonlytwenty-four 
years of age, he was invited to become president of an academy 
then projected at Genoa ; but, declining this honour, he was, in 
the following year, appointed professor of mathematics at St 
Petersburg. In consequence of the state of his health, however, 
he returned to Basel in 1733, where he was appointed professor 
of anatomy and botany, and afterwards of experimental and 
speculative philosophy. In the labours of this office he spent 
tlie remaining years of his life. He had previousljf published 
some medical and botanical dissertations, besides his Exercita- 
Hones gmedam Mathematicae, containing a solution of the differ¬ 
ential equation proposed by Riccati and now known by his name. 

In 1738 appeared his Ilydrodynamica, in which the equilibrium, 
the pressure, the reaction and varied velocities of fluids are 
considered both theoretically and practically. One of these 
problems, illustrated by experiment, deals with an ingenious 
mode of propelling vessels by the reaction of water ejected from 
the stern. Some of his experiments on this subject were per¬ 
formed before Pierre Louis M. de Maupertuis and Alexis Claude 
Clairaut, whom the fame of the Bernoullis had attracted to 
Basel. With a success equalled only by Leonhard Euler, Daniel 
Bernoulli gained or sliarcd no less than ten prizes of the Academy 
of Sciences of Paris. The first, for a memoir on the construction 
of a clepsydra for measuring time exactly at sea, he gained at 
the age of twenty-four; the second, for one on the physical 
cause of the inclination of the planetary orbits, he divid^ with 
his father; and the third, for a communication on the tides, he 
shiired with Euler, Colin Maclaurin and another competitor. 
The problem of vibrating cords, which had been some time before 
resolved by Brook Taylor (1685-1731) and d’Alembert, became 
the subject of a long discussion conducted in a generous .spirit 
between Bernoulli and his friend Euler. In one of his early 
investigations he gave an ingenious though indirect demonstra¬ 
tion of the problem of the p-arallelogram of forces. His labours 
in the decline of life were chiefly directed to the doctrine of 
probabilities in reference to practical purposes, and in particular 
to economical subjects, as, for example, to inoculation, and to 
the duration of married life in the two sexes, as well as to the 
relative proportion of mide and female births. He retained his 
usual vigour of understanding till near the age of eighty, when 
his nephew Jacques relieved him of his public duties. He was 
afflicted with asthma, and his retirement was relieved only by 
the society of a few chosen friends. He died on the 17th of March 
1782 at Basel. Excluded by his professional character from the 
councils of the republic, he nevertheless received all the deference 
and honour due to a first magistrate. He was wont to mention 
the following as the two incidents in his life which had afforded 
him the greatest pleasure—that a stranger, whom he had met as 
a travelling companion in his youth, made to his declaration 
“ I am Daniel Bernoulli ” the incredulous and mocking reply, 
“ .'Vnd 1 am Isaac Newton ” ; and that, while entertaining 
* Konig and other guests, he solved without rising from table a 
problem which that mathematician had submitted as difficult 
and lengthy. Like his father, he was a member of almost every 
learned society of Europe, and he succeeded him as foreign 
associate of the Academy of Paris. 

Several of his investigations are contained in the earlier volumes 
of the Comment. Acad. Petropol. ; and his separately publBhed works 
are Disseriatio Inaugur. Phys. Med. de Resptrattone (Basil. 1721), 
4to: Posilioues Anatomico-Botanicae (Basil. 1721), 4to: Exernia- 
Hones quaedam Mathemaiitae (Venetiis, 1724), 4to ; Hydradynamica 
(Argentorati, 1738). 4to. 

V, Jean Bernoulli (1710-1790), the youngest of the three 
sons of Jean Bernoulli, was Ixirn at Basel on the 18th of May 
17x0. He studied law and maffiematics, and, after travelhng in 


France, was for five years professor of eloquence in the university 
of his native city. On the death of his father he succeeded him 
as professor of mathematics. He was thrice a successful com¬ 
petitor for the prizes of the Academy of Sciences of Paris. His 
prize subjects were, the capstan, the propagation of light, and the 
magnet. He enjoyed the friendship of P. L. M. de Maupertuis, 
who died under his roof while on his way to Berlin. He himself 
died in 1790. His two sons, Jean and Jacques, are the last 
noted mathematicians of the family. 

VI. NiaiLAS Bernoulli (1687-1759), cousin of the three 
preceding, and son of Nicolas Bernoulli, one of the senators of 
Basel, was bom in that city on the loth of (October 1687, He 
visited England, where he was kindly received by Sir Isaac 
Newton and Edmund Halley {Com. Phil. ep. 199), held for a 
time the mathematical chair at Padua, and was successively 
professor of logic and of law at Basel, where he died on the 29m 
of November 1759* He was editor of the Ars Conjectandt 
of his uncle Jacques. His own works are contained in the Acta 
ErudUorum, the GiornaU de leUeraH d’ Italia, and the Com- 
mercium Philosophieum. 

VII. Jean Bernoulli (1744-1807), grandson of the first 
Jean Bernoulli, and son of the second of that name, was born 
at Basel on the 4th of November 1744. He studied at Ba^l 
and at Neuchatel, and when thirteen years of age took the 
degree of doctor in philosophy. At nineteen he was appointed 
astronomer royal of Berlin. Some years after, he visited 
Germany, France and England, and subsequently Italy, 
Russia and Poland. On his return to Berlin he was appointed 
director of the mathematical department of the academy. 
Here he died on the 13th of July 1807. His writings consist of 
travels and astronomical, geographical and mathematical 
works. In 1774 he published a French translation of Leonhard 
Euler’s Elements of Algebra. He contributed several papers to 
the Academv of Berlin. 

VI11. Jacques Bernoulli (1759-1789), younger brother of 
the preceding, and the second of this name, was bom at Basel 
on the 17th of October 1759. Having finished his literary 
studies, he was, according to custom, sent to Neuchatel to learn 
French. On his return he giuduated in law. This study, 
however, did not check his hereditary taste for geometry. The 
early lessons which he had received from his father were con¬ 
tinued by his uncle Daniel, and such was his progress that at 
the age of twenty-one he was called to undertake the duties 
of the chair of experimental physics, which hi* uncle’s advanced 
years rendered him unable to discharge. He afterwards accepted 
the situation of secretary to count de Brenner, which afforded 
him an opportunitv of seeing Germany and Italy. In Italy 
he formed a friendship with Ixirgna, professor of mathematics 
at Verona, and one of the founders of the Societa Itdliana for the 
e;jicour£^emcnt of the sciences. He was also made correspond- 
ing member of the royal society of Turin ; and, while residing 
at Venice, he was, through the friendly representation of Nicolaus 
von Fuss, admitted into the academy of St Petersburg. In 
1788 he was named one of its mathematics professors. 

He was tragically drowned while bathing in the Neva in 
July 1789, a few months after his marriage with a daughter 
of Albert Euler, son of Leonhard Euler. 

Several of his papers are contained in the first six volumes ^ 
Nova Acta Acad. Scien. Imper. Petropol., in the Acta Helvetica, in the 
Memoirs of the Academies of Berlin and Turin, and in his brother 
John’s publications. He also published separately some )undical 
and physical theses, and a German translation of Mhnottes du 
philosophe de Metian. See generally M. Cantor, Geschichte der 
Mathemalik •, J. C. Poggendorff, Biqgraphisch-literarisches Hand- 
wdrterhuch (1863-1904). 

BERNSTEIN, AARON (1812-1884), Jewish scientist, author 
and reformer. In the middle of the 19th century Bernstein took 
an active share in the movement for synagogue reform in Ger¬ 
many. He was the author of two delightful Ghetto stories, 
Vogele der Maggid and Mendel Gibhor, being one of the originatore 
of this genre of modem fiction. He was also a publicist, and his 
History of Revolution and Reaction in Germany (3 vols., 1883- 
1884) was a collection of important political essays. 
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BEHNSTOBFF, ANDREAS FETER, Count von (i 735-1 rgy), I 
Danish statesman, was bom at Hanover on the 38th of August i 
1735. His career was determined hv his uncle, Johann Hartwig I 
Krnst Hernstorff, who earlv discerned the talents of his nephew j 
and induced him to study in the German and Swiss universities 
and travel for some years in Italy. France, England and Holland, 
to prepare liimself for a statesman’s career. During these 
Wanderjahre he made the acquaintance of the poets Gellert and 
jacolii, the learned Jean-jacques Barthdlcmy, the due de 
Choiscul, and Gottfried Achenwall, the statistician. At his 
uncle’s desire he rejected the Hanoverian for the Danish service, 
and in 1759 took his seat in the German chancer\' at Copenhagen. 
In 1767, at the same time as his uncle, he was created a count, 
and in 1769 was made a privy-councillor. He is described at 
this period as intellectual, upright and absolutely trustworthy, 
but obstinate and self-opinionated to the highest degree, arguing 
with antiquaries about coins, with equerries about horses, and 
with forcippiers about their own countries, always certain that 
he was right and they wrong, whatever the discussion might 
be. He shared the disgr.acc of his uncle when .Struensee came 
into power, but re-entered the Danish service after Struen- 
sec’s fall at the end of 1772, working at first in the imancial and 
economicid departments, .and taking an especial interest in 
agriculture. The improvements he introduced in the tenures 
of his peasantry anticipated in some respects the agricultural 
reforms of the next generation. 

In April 1773 Bernstorff was transferred to the position for 
which be was especially fitted, the ministry of foreign affairs, 
with which he combined the presidency of the German cliancerv 
(for Schleswig-Holstein). His predecessor, Adolf Siegfried Osten, 
had been dismissed becau^ he was not persona grala at St 
Petersburg, and Bernstorff’s first official act was to conclude the 
negotiations which had long been pending with the grand-duke 
Paul as duke of ITolstcin-Gollorp. The rc.sult was the exchange- 
treaty of the ist of June (May 21 O.S.) 1773, confirming the 
previous treaty of 1767 (see Bernstorff, J. H. K.). This was 
followed by the treaty of alliance between Denmark and Russia 
of the 12th of August 1773, which was partly a mutually defensive 
league, and partly an engagement between the two slates to 
upset the new constitution recently established in Sweden by 
Gustavus 111 ., when the right moment for doing so should arrive. 
For this mischievous and immoral alliance, which bound 
Denmark to the wheels of the Russian empress’s chariot and 
sought to interfere in the internal affairs of a neighbouring state, 
Bernstorff was scarcely responsible, for the preliminaries had 
been definitely settled in his uncle’s 1 iine and he merely concluded 
them. But there can be no doubt that he regarded this anti- 
Swedish policy us the coaect one for Denmark, especially with 
a monarch like Gustavus Ml. on the Swedish throne. It is 
also pretty certain that the anti-Swedish alliance was Russia’s 
price for compounding the (iottorp difficulty. 

Starting from the hypothesis that Sweden was “Denmark- 
Norway’s most active and irreconcilable enemy," Bernstorff 
logically included France, the secular ally of Sweden, among the 
hostile powers with whom an alliance was to he avoided, and 
drew near to Great Britain as the natural foe of P'raaice, especially 
during the American War of IndJ'pendenre, and this too despite 
the irritation occasioned in Denmark-Norway by Great Britain’s 
masterful interpretation of the expression “ contraband.” 
Bernstorff’s sympathy with England grew stronger still when in 
1779 Spain joined her enemies ; and he was mudh inclined, the 
same winter, to join a triple alliance between Great Britain, 
Russia and Denmark-Nor^y, proposed by England for the 
purpose of compelling the Bourbon powers to acitept reasonable 
terms of peace. But he was overruled by the orown prince 
Frederick, who thought such a policy too hazardous, when 
Russia declined to have anything to do with it. Instead of this 
the Russian chancellor Nikita Panin proposed an armed league 
to wntorace all the neutral powers, for the purpose of protecting 
neataral shipping in tinbe of war. . This league was very similar 
to one proposed by Bernstorff himself in September 1778 for 
enforcing the principle “ a free ship makes the cargo free ”; 


I but as now presented by Russia, he rightly regarded it a.s directed 
! exclusively against England. He acceded to it indeed (9th of 
July 1780) because he could not help doing so; but he had 
I previously, by a separate treaty with England, on the 4th of July, 
Come to an understanding with that power as to the meaning eff 
the expression “ contraband of war.” This independence 
caused great wrath at .St Petersburg, where Bernstorff was 
accused of disloyalty, and ultimately sacrificed to the re.sentment 
of the Russian government (13th of November 1780), tlie more 
readily as he already disagreed on many important points of 
donte.stic administration with the prime minister Hiiegh Guldlterg. 
He retired to his Mecklenburg estates, but on the fall of Guldberg 
four years later, was recalled to office (April 1784). The ensuing 
thirteen years were perhaps the best days of the old Danish 
absolutism. The government, under the direction of such 
enlightened ministers as Bernstorff, Revontlow and others, held 
the mc.an between Struensee’s extravagant cosmopolitanism and 
Guldlicrg's stiff conservathan. In such noble projects of reform 
as the emancijwtian of the serfs (see Rf-ventlow) Bernstorff 
took a leading part, and so closely did he associate himself with 
everything Danish, so popular did he become in the Danish 
capital, that a Swedish diplomatist expressed the opinion that 
henceforth Bernstorff could not be removed without danger. 
Liberal-minded as he was, he held that ‘‘ the will of the nation 
should be a law to the king,” and he toldly upheld the freedom 
of the press as the surest of safety-valves. 

Meanwhile foreign complications were again endangering the 
position of Denmark-Norway. As Bernstorff had predicted, 
Panin’s neutrality project had resulted in a breach between 
Great Britain and Russia. Then came Gustavus lll.’s sudden 
war witli Russia in 1788. Bernstorff was bound by treaty to 
assist Russia in such a contingent y, but he took cure that the 
assistance .so rendered should be .is trifling as possible, to avoid 
offending Great Britain and Pru.ssia. Still more menacing 
became the political situation on the outbreak of the French 
Revolution. Ill-disposed as Bernstorff was towards the Jacobins, 
he now condemned on prineiple any interference in the domestic 
affairs of France, and he was persuaded that Denmark’s safest 
policy wa.s to kei'p clear of evciy anti-French coalition. From 
this unassailable stiuiiipoinl he never sweiv^ed, despite the 
promises and even the menaces both of the eastern and the 
western powers. He w.as rewarded with complete suecess and 
the respect of all the diplomatists in Europe. His neutrality 
treaty with Sweden (17th (xf March 1794), for protecting their 
merchantmen by combined squadrons, was also extremely 
lienclicial to the Scandinavian powers, both commercially and 
politically. 'I’aught by the lesson of Poland, he had, in fart, 
long since abandoned his fonner policy of weakening Sweden. 
Bernstorff's groat faculties appeared, indeed, to mature and 
increase with age, and his death, on the 21st of June 1797, was 
regarded in Denmark as a national calamity. 

Count Bernstorff was twice married, his wives being the two 
sisters of the writers Counts Christian and Friedrich l.eopold 
y.u Stolberg. He left seven sons and three daughters. Of his 
sons the best known is Christian Gunther, count von Bernstorff. 
Another, Count Joachim, was attached to his brother’s fortunes 
so long as he remained in the Danish service, was associated 
with him in repre.senting Denmark at the congress of Vienna, 
and in 1815 was appointed ambassador at that court. 

See Rasmus Nyerap. Uernsturifs Ji/lermuele (Kjobenhavn, 1709): 
I’eter Edward Holm, i^attmark-Ntitan vdettrigtke Jlisiorie (Copen¬ 
hagen, 1875) ; Danmutks Higes liisiorte V. (Ceipenhagen, 1897- 
1005) ; Christian Ulrich Dctlev von Eggers, DeitkwiirdigskeiUu alls 
dem Leheit des Grafeti A. P. Peinstnrf/ (Copenhagen, i8<k)) ; Aage 
Enis. A. P. Bernstorff og O. Hoegk^Guldberg (Copenhagen, tSrip) ; 
and Bel nstorfferne og Danmatb (Copenliagcu, 1903). (K. N. B.) 

BERNSTORFF, CHRISTIAN GtlNTHBR, Count von (1769- 
1835), Danish and Prussian Statesman and diplomatist, son of 
Count Andreas Peter von Bernstorff, was born at Copenhagen 
on the 3rd of April 1769. Educated for the diplomatic service 
under his father’s direction, he began his career in 17S7, as 
attache to the represantative of Denmark lat the opening of the 
Swedish diet. In 1789 he went as secretary of legation to Berlin, 
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where his maternal uncle, Count Leopold Friedrich zu Stolberg, 
was Danish amlsassador. His uncle’s inflaohee, as well as his 
own social qualities, obtained him raped promotion; he was 
soon charg6 d’affaires, and in 1791 minister plenipolontiary. 
In 1794 he exchanged this post for the important one of ambas¬ 
sador at Stockholm, where he remained until May 1797, when 
he was summoned to Copenhagen to act as substitute for his 
father during his illness. On the death of the latter (21st June), 
he succeeded him as secretary of state for foreign affairs and 
privy councillor. In tSoo he became head of the ministry. 
He remained responsible for the foreign policy of Denmark 
until May iSto, a fateful period which saw the battle of Copen¬ 
hagen (2nd of April 1801), the bombardment of Copenliagen 
and capture of the Danish fleet in 1807. After his retirement 
he remained without office until his appointment in 1811 as 
Danish amlaissador at Vienna. He remained here, in spite of 
the fact that for a while Denmark Wiis nominally at war with 
Austria, until, in January 1814, on the accession of Denmark 
to the coalition against Napoleon, he publicly resumed his 
functions as ambassador. 11c accompanied the emperor h'rancis 
to Paris, and was present at the signature of the first peace of 
Paris. With his brother Joachim, he represented Denmark at 
the congress of Vienna and, as a momlier for the laammLssion 
for the regulation of the affairs of Germany, was responsible 
for .some ol lltat confusion of Danish and German interests wliich 
was to bear bitter fruit later in the Schleswig-Holstein question 
{q.v.). He apin ai-corapanicd the allied sovereigns to Paris in 
i8j 5, returning to Gopenhagen the same year. In 1817 he 
was appointed Danish ambassador at Berlin, his brother Joachim 
going at the same time to Vienna. Iti the following y('ar Prince 
Hardenlx'-rg made him the lormal proposition that he should 
transfer his services to Prussia, which, with the consent of his 
sovereign, he did. 

It was, therefore, as a Prussian diplomat that Bernstorff 
attended the congress of Aix-la-Chapelle (October i8i8), at 
the close of which he returned to Berlin as minister of state and 
head of the department for foreign affairs. Bernstorff’s manage¬ 
ment of Prussian policy during the many years that he remained 
in olhcc has been variou.sl)' judged. 11c was by training and 
temperament opposed to the Revolution, and lie was initiated 
into his new duties as a Prussian minister by the reactionaty 
Ancillon. He is accused of having subordinated the particular 
interests of Prussia to the pAiropcun policy of Metternich and 
the “ Holy Alliance." Whether any other policy would in the 
long run liave served Prussia better is a matter lor speculation. 
It is true that Bernstorff supported the Carlsliad decrees, and 
the t'ienna Final Act ; he was also the faithful henchman of 
Metternich at the congresses of Laibach, Troppau and Verona. 
Gn the other hand, he took a consideralile share in laying tlie 
foundations of the customs union {ZoUvernn), which was destined 
to be the foundation ol the Prussian hegemony in Germany. 
In his support of Ru.ssia’s action against Turkey in 1828 also 
he showed that he was no blind follower of Mcttemich’s views. 
In the crisis of 1830 his moderation in face of the warlike clamour 
of tlie military party at Berlin did much to prevent the troubles 
in Belgium and Poland from ending in a universal European 
conflagration. 

From 1824 onward Bernstorff had been a constant sufferer 
from hereditary gout, inteasificd and complicated by the results 
of overwork. In the spring of 3832 the state of his health 
compelled him to resign the ministry of foreign affairs to Ancillon, 
who had already acted as his deputy for a year. He died on the 
i8th of March 1835. 

See J. Caro m AUgem. Douisch. Biog. s. v.; also H. von Treitschke, 
Deutsche Geschtchte (Leipzig, 1874 1894). (H. M. It.) 

BEBNSTOBFF. JQHANM HARTWIG ERNST. Count von 
(1712-1772), Danish statesman, who came of a very ancient 
Mecklenburg family, was the son of Joachim Engelke, Freiherr 
von Bernstorff, ohamberlain to the elector of HantAier, and 
was born on the 13th of May 1712. His natemal grandfather, 
Andreas Gottlieb Bernstorff (1(140-1726), had been one of the 
ablest ministers of Ueoige 1 ., and under bis guidance Johaim 


was very carefully educated, acquiring amongst pthcr things 
that inrimajte knowledge of the leading Europeiu languages, 
especially French, which enver afterwards distriiguished him. 
He was introduced into the Danish service by his rekutiems, the 
brothers Plessen, who were ministers of state under Chrisrian 
VI. In 1732 he was sent on a diplomatic mission to the 'court 
of Dresden ; and from 1738 he represented Holstein at the diet 
of Regensburg, from 1744 to 1730 he represented Denmark at 
Paris, whence he returned in 1754 to Denmark as minister of 
foreign affairs. Supported by the powerful favourite A. G. 
Moltke, and highly resgiected by Frederick he occupied lor 
twenty-one years the highest position in the government, amdinthe 
council of state his opinion was decisive. Hut his chief concern 
was with foreign affairs. Ever since the conclusion of the 
Great Northern War, Danish statesmen had been occupied 
in harvesting its fruits, namely, the Gottorp portions of Schleswig 
definitely annexed to Denmark in 1721 by the treaty of Ny.stad, 
and endeavouring to bring about a definitive general under¬ 
standing with the house of Gottorp as to their remaining pos- 
.scssions in Holstein. With the licad of the Swedish branch of 
the Gottorps, the crown prince Adolphus Frederick, things had 
been arranged by the exchange of 1750; but an attempt ibo 
make a similar arrangement with the chief of the elder Gottorp 
line, the cesarevitch Peter Feodorovich, had failed. In intimate 
connexion with the Gottorp affair stood the question of the poli¬ 
tical equilibrium of tihe north. Ever since Russia had become 
the dominant Baltic power, as well as the state to which the 
Gottorpers looked primarily for help, the necessity for a better 
understanding Ijctween the two .Scandinavian kingdoms had 
clearly been recognized by tlie best statesmen of botli, especially 
in Denmark from Qiristian VI. s time; but unfortimately 
this sound and sensible policy was seriously impeded by the 
survival of the old national Itatred on both sides of the Sound, 
still further complicated by Gottorp’s hatred of Denmark. 
Moreover, it was a diplomatic axiom in Denmark, founded on 
experience, that an absolute monarchy in Sweden was incom¬ 
parably more dangerous to herneighbourthan a limited monarchy, 
and after the collapse of Swedish alisolv.tisra with Charles Xil., 
the upholding of the comfiaratively feeble, and ultimately 
anarchical, parliamentary government of Sweden became 
a question of principle with Danish statesmen throughout 
the 18th century. A friendly allianrc with a relatively weak 
Sweden was the cardinal point of hemstorff’s policy. But his 
plans were traversed again and again by upforeseen complica¬ 
tions, the failure of the most promising presumptions, the per¬ 
petual shifting of apparently .stable alliances; and a^nr.and 
again he had to modify his mean.s to attain his ends. Amidst 
all these perplexities Bernstorff approved himself a consummate 
statesman. It seemed almost as if his wits were sharpened 
into a keener edge by bis very diffiailties; but since he con- 
denmed on principle every war which was not strictly defensive, 
and it had fallen to his lot to guide a comparatively small power, 
he always preferred the way of negotiation, even sometimes 
where the diplomatic tangle would perhaps best have been 
severed boldly by tlie sword. 'I’he first difficult problem he,had to 
face was the Seven Years’ War. lie whs determined to preserve 
the neutrality of Denmark at any cost, and this he succeeded 
in doing, despite the existence of a subsidy-treaty with the 
king of Prussia, and tlie su.spicions of Engkmd and Sweden. 
It was tlirough his initiative, too, that the convention of Kloster- 
Seven was signed (10th of September 1757), and on the 4th of 
May 1758 he concluded a still more promising treaty with Francej 
whereby, in consideration of Denmark's holding an army-corps 
of 24,000 men in Holstein tiU the end of the war, to secure 
Hamburg, Liibeck and the Gottorp part of Holstein from 
invasion, France, and ultimately Austria also, engaged to bring 
about an exchange between the king of Denmark and the 
cesarevitch as regards Holstein. But the course of the war 
made this compact inoperative. Austria hastened to repudiate 
her guarantee to Denmark in order not to offend the new emperor 
of Russia, Peter HI., and one of Peter's first .acts oa .asce^ing 
the throne was to 'declare war against Denmark. The ooolaess 
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and firmness of Bemstorif saved the situation. He protested 
that the king of Denmark was bound to defend Schleswig 
“ so long as there was a sword in Denmark and a drop of blood 
in the veins of the Danish people.” He rejected the insulting 
ultimatum of the Russian emperor. He placed the best French 
general of the day at the head of the well-equipped Danish 
army. But just as the Russian and Danish armies had come 
within striking distance, the tidings reached Copenhagen that 
J’eter III. had been overthrown by his consort. Bernstorff 
was one of the first to reatgnize the impotence of the French 
monarchy after the .Seven Years’ War, and in 1763 he considered 
it expedient to exchange the French for the Russian alliance, 
which was cemented by the treaty of the 28th of April (March 
11) 1765. This compact engaged Denmark to join with 
Russia in upholding the existing Swedish constitution, in return 
for which Catherine II. undertook to adjust the Ciottorp diffi¬ 
culty by the ce.ssiun of the Gottorp portion of Holstein in ex¬ 
change for the counties of Oldenburg and Delmenhorst. For 
his part in this treaty Bernstorff was created count. On the 
accession of Christian VII., in 1766, BernstorfTs position 
became very precarious, and he was exposed to all mannc>' of 
attacks, being accused, without a shadow of truth, of exploiting 
Denmark, and of unduly promoting foreigners. 1 1 is remarkable, 
however, that though Bernstorff ruled Denmark for twenty years 
he never learnt Danish. His last political achievement was to 
draw still closer to Russia by the treaty of the 13th of December 
1769, the most important paragraph of which stipulated tliat 
any change in the Swedish constitution should be regarded 
by Denmark and Russia as a casus belli against Sweden, and 
that in the event of such a war Denmark should retain all 
the territory conquered from Sweden, This treaty proved to 
Ire a great mistake on Denmark’s part, but circumstances 
seemed at the time to warrant it. Nine months later, on the 
13th of September 1770, Bernstorff was dismissed as the result 
of Struensee’s intrigues, and, rejecting the brilliant offers of 
Catherine II. if he would enter the Russian service, retired to his 
German estates, where he died on the 18th of February 1772. 
Bernstorff was not only one of the ablest but one of the noblest 
and most conscientious statesmen of his day. The motto he 
chose on receiving the order of the Daneborg was “ Integritas 
et rectum custodiunt me,” and throughout a long life he was 
never false to it. 

See Poul Vedel, Den aeldre Grev liernstorffs tninislerium (Copen¬ 
hagen, 1882); Correspondance miuistirielle du Comte J. H. E. 
Dernstorff. ed. Vedel (Copenhagen. 1882); Aagc Friis, Rernstnrfferne og 
Danmath (Copenhagen, 1899). (R, N. B.) 

BEROSSUS, a priest of Bel at Babylon, who translated into 
Greek the standard Babylonian work on astrology and astronomy, 
and compiled (in three Iraoks) the history of his country from 
native documents, which he published in Greek in the reign of 
Antiochus II. (250 B.C.). His works have perished, but extracts 
from the history have been preserved by Josephus and F.use- 
bius, the latter of whom probably derived them not directly 
from Berossus, but through the medium of Alexander Polyhistor 
and Apollodorus. The extracts containing the Babylonian 
cosmology, the list of the antediluvian kings of Babylonia, 
and the Chaldaean story of the Deluge, have been shown by 
the decipherment of the cuneiform texts to have faithfully 
reproduced the native legends; we may, therefore, conclude 
that the rest of the History was equally trustworthy. On the 
other hand, a list of post-diluvian dynasties, which is quoted 
by Eusebius and Georgius Syncellus as having been given by 
Berossus, cannot, in its present form, be reconciled with the 
monumental facts, though »a .substratum of historical truth 
is discoverable in it. As it stands, it is as follows :— 

1. 86 Chaldaean kings 34.080 or 33,091 years 

2. 8 Median „ 224 

3. 11 other kings „ nonumber. 

4. 49 Chaldaean ,, 458 

3. 9 Arabian ,, 243 „ 

6. 43 Assyrian „ 526 „ 

-After these, according to Eusebius, came the reign of Pul. 
By means of an ingenious chronological combination, the several 
items of which, however, are very questionable, J. A. Brandis 


assigned 258 years to the 3rd dynasty; other summations 
have been proposed with equally little assurance of certainty. 
If Eusebius can be trusted, the 6th dynasty ended in 729 b.c., 
the year in which Pul or Tiglath-pileser III. was crowned king of 
Babylonia. But all attempts to harmonize the scheme of 
dynasties thus ascribed to Berosisus with the list given us in 
the so-called dynastic Tablets discovered by Dr Pinches have 
been failures. Tlie numbers, whether of kings or of years, 
cannot have been handed down to us correctly by the Greek 
writers. All that seems certain is that Berossus arranged his 
history so that it .should fill the astronomical period of 36,000 
years, beginning with the first man and ending with the con¬ 
quest of Babylon by Alexander the Great. 

See J. 1 ’. Cory, Anctent l-fagments (1826, cd. by E. R. Hodges, 
187(1) ; Fr. Lenormant, Essai de commentaire des fragments cosmo- 
goniques de Iltrose (1872) ; A. von Giitschmid in the Rheinisches 
Museum (1853) ; George Smith iii I'.S.B.A. hi., 1874, pp. 361-379 ; 
Th. G. I'mchcs m E.S.B.A., 1880-1881. (A.T l. S.) 

BERRY, CHARLES ALBERT (1852-1899), English non¬ 
conformist divine, was bom on the 14th of December 1852 at 
Bradshawgatc, Leigh, Lancashire. At the age of seventeen 
he entered Airedale College, Bradford, to train for the Congrega¬ 
tional ministry, and in 1875 liecame pastor of St George’s Road 
Congregational church, Bolton. He became widely known 
as a man of administrative ability, a vigorous platform speaker 
and an eloquent preacher. In July 1883 he undertook the 
pastorate of the church at Queen Street, Wolverhampton, 
with the supervision of nine dependent churches in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Here again he exercised a wide influence, due in 
part to his evangelical conviction, eloquence, broad views and 
powers of organization, but also to the magnetic force of his 
personality. In 1887 he went to America in fulfilment of a 
promise to Henry Ward Beecher of Brooklyn, and received 
a unanimous invitation to succeed Beecher in what was then 
the liest-known pulpit in the United States. Beriy, however, 
felt that his work lay in England and declined the invitation. 
In 1892 he took part in a conference at Grindelwald on the 
question of Christian Reunion, and subsequently, with Hugh 
Price Hughes and Alexander Mackennal of Bowdon, conducted 
a campaign throughout England, introducing the ideas and 
principles of Free Church federation. He was the first president 
of the Free Church congress. He played an effective part in 
expressing the popular desire for pence between England and 
America in reply to President Cleveland’s message on the 
Venezuelan boundary dispute, and was invited to VVashington 
to preach in connexion with the endeavour to establish an 
international arbitration treaty. In 1896 he was elected chair¬ 
man of the Congregational Union of England and Wales. In 
i8<)8 his health b^an to fail, and he died suddenly on the 
31st of January 1899. His published works consist chiefly of 
addresses, and two volumes of sermons. Vision and Duty, and 
Mischinnus Goodness. (I). Mn.) 

BERRY, CHARLES FERDINAND, Duke of (1778-1820), 
younger son of Charles X. of France, was born at Versailles. 
At the Revolution he left France with his father, then comte 
d’Artois, and served in the army of Condi from 1792 to 1797. 
He afterwards joined the Russian army, and in i8ot took up his 
residence in England, where he remained for thirteen years. 
During that time he married an Englishwoman, Anna Brown, 
by whom he had two daughters, afterwards the baronne de 
Charette and the comtesse de Lucinge-Faucigny. The marriage 
was cancelled for political reasons in 1814, when the duke set 
out for France. His frank, open manners gained him some 
favour with his countrymen, and Louis XVIII. named him com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the army at Paris on the return of Napoleon 
from Elba. He was, however, unable to retain the loyalty of 
his troops, and retired to Ghent during the Hundred Days. In 
1816 he married the princess Caroline Ferdinande Louise (1798- 
1870), eldest daughter of King Francis I. of Naples. On the 
13th of February 1820 he was mortally wounded, when leaving 
the opera-house at Paris with his wife, by a saddler named 
Louis Pierre Louvel. Seven months after his death the duchess 
gave birth to a son, who received the title of duke of Bordeaux, 
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but who is known in history as the comte de Chambord. 
A dauffhter, afterwards duchess of Parma, was born in 1819. 

The duchess of Berry was compelled to follow Charles X. 
to Holyrood after July 1830, but it was with the resolution of 
returning speedily and making an attempt to secure the throne 
for her son. From England she went to Italy, and in April 183a 
she landed near Marseilles, bul, receiving no support, was com¬ 
pelled to make her way towards the loyal districts of Vendee 
and Brittany. Her followers, however, were defeated, and, 
after remaining concealed for five months in a house in Nantes, 
she was betrayed to the government and imprisoned in the 
castle of Blaye. Here she gave birth lo a daughter, the fruit of 
a secret marriage contracted with an Italian nobleman, Ciount 
Ettore Lucchesi-Pulli (1805-1864). The announcement of this 
marriage at once deprived the duchess of the sympathies of her 
supporters. She was no longer an object of fear to the French 
government, who released her in June 1833. She set sail for 
Sicily, and, joining her husband, lived in retirement from that 
time till her death, at Brunnensce in .Switzerland, in April 1870. 

BERRY, JOHN, Duke of (1340-1416), third son of John 11 ., 
king of France and Bonne of Luxemburg, was bom on the 30th 
of November 1340 at Vincennes. He was created count of 
Poitiers in 1356, and was made the king's lieutenant in southern 
France, though the real power rested chiefly with John of 
Armagnac, whose daughter Jeanne he married in 1360. The 
I0.SS of his southern possessions by the treaty of Bretigny was 
compensated fw the fiefs of Auvergne and Berry, with the rank 
of peer of France. The duke went to England in 1360 as a 
hostage for the fulfilment of the treaty of Bretigny, returning 
to France in 1367 on the pretext of collecting his ransom. He 
took no leading part in the war against the English, his energies 
being largely occupied with the satisfaction of his artistic and 
luxurious tastes, h'or this rea.son perhaps his brother Charles V. 
assigned him no share in the government during the. minority of 
Charles \ 1 . He received, however, the province of I.anguedoc. 
The peasant revolt of the Tuchius and Coquins, as the insurgents 
were called, was suppressed with great harshness, and the duke 
exacted from the states of Languedoc assembled at Lyons a fine 
of £15,000. I le fought at Rosebeke in 1382 against the Flemings 
and helped to suppress the Parisian revolts. By a series of 
delays be caused the failure of the naval expedition prepared at 
Sluys against England in 1386, and a second accusation of 
milipiry negligence led to disgrace of the royal princes and the 
temporary triumph of the marmousets, as the advi.sers of the late 
king were nicknamed. Charles VI. visited Languedoc in 1389- 
1300, and en(|uired into his uncle’s government. The duke was 
deprived of the government of Languedoc, and his agent, B6tizac, 
Wits burnt. When in 1401 he was restored, he delegated his 
authority in the province, where he was still hated, to Bernard 
d'Armagnac. In 131)6 he negotiated a truce with Richard 11 . 
of England, and his marriage with the princess Isabella of France. 
He tried to mediate between his brother Philip the Bold of 
Burgundy and his nephew Louis, duke of Orleans, and later 
between John “sans Peur” of Burgundy and Orleans. He 
broke with John after the murder of Orleans, though he tried 
to prevent civil war, and only finally joined the Armagnac party 
in 1410. In 1413 he resumed his r 61 e of mediator, and was for 
a short time tutor to the dauphin. He died in Paris on the 1518 
of June 1416, leaving vast treasures of jewelry, objects of art, 
and especially of illuminated MSS., many of which have been 
preserved. He decorated the Sainte Chapelle at Bourges 5 he 
built the Hotel de Nesle in. Paris, and palaces at Poitiers!, Bouiges, 
Mehun-sur-Y^vre and elsewhere. 

See also L. Raynal, Histoire du Bmry (Bourges, 1845); “ Jean, 
due de Berry," in S. l.ucc. La I'rance pendant la guerre de Cent Ans 
(1890), vol. 1. ; ToulgoSt-Trf'anna, in Mhn. de la Soc. des antiquaires 
du centre, vol. xvii. (r8<)o). His beautiful illuminated Livre cTheures 
was reproduced (Paris, fol. 1904) by P. Durricu. 

BERRY, or Bekri, a former province of France, absorbed 
in 1790 in the departments of Cher, corresponding roughly with 
Haut-Berry, and Indre, representing Bas-Berry. George Sand, 
the most famous of “ berrichon ” writers, has described tiie quiet 
scenery and rural life of the province in the rustic novels of her 
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later life. Berry is the ciaitas or pagus Bituricensis of Gregory 
of Tours. The Bituriges were said by Livy (v. 34) to have beem 
the dominating tribe in Gaul in the 7th century, one of their 
kings, Ambigat, having ruled over all Gaul. In Caesar’s time 
they were dependent on the Aedui. The trilies inhabiting 
the districts of Berry and Bourbonnais were distinguished 
as Bituriges Cubi. The numerous menhirs and dolmens to be 
found in the district, to which local superstitions still cling, are 
probably monuments of still earlier inhabitants. In 52 b.c. 
the Bituriges, at the order of Vercingetorix, set fire to their 
towns, but spared Bourgc.s (Avaricum) their capital, which was 
taken and sacked by the Romans. The province was amalga¬ 
mated under Augustus with Aquitaine, and Bourges became 
the capital of Aquitania Prima. In 475 Berry came into the 
possession of the west Goths, from whom it was taken (r. 507) 
by Clovis. The first count of Berry, Chunibert (d. 763), was 
created by Waifer, duke of Aquitaine, from whom the county 
was wrested by Pippin the short, who made it his residence and 
left it to his son Carloman, on whose death it fell to his brother 
Charlemagne. The countship of Berry was suppressed (926) by 
Rudolph, king of the Franks (fi. 923-9,36). Berry was for some 
time a group of lordships dependent directly on the crown, but 
the chief authority eventually passed to the viscounts of Bourges, 
who, while owning the royal suzerainty, preserved a certain 
independence until 1101, when the viscount Odo Arpin de Dun 
sold his fief to the crown. Berry was part of the dowry of Eleanor, 
wife of Louis VIL, and on her divorce and remarriage with 
Henry II. of England it pa.ssed to the English king. Its posses¬ 
sion remained, however, a matter of dispute until 1200, when 
Berry reverted by treaty with John of England to Philip Augustus, 
and the various fiefs of Berry were given as a dowry to John’s 
niece, Blanche of Castile, on her* marriage with Philip’s son 
I^ruis (afterwards Louis VHL). Philip Augustus established 
an effective control over the administration of the province by 
the appointment of a royal hailli. Berry suffered during the 
Hundred Years’ War, and more severely, during the wars of 
religion in the i6th century, it had been made a duchy in 1360, 
and its first duke, John [Jean] (1340-1416), son of the French 
king John II., encouraged the arts and Ijeautified the province 
with money wrung from his government of Languedoc. Thence¬ 
forward it was held as an apanage of the French crown, usually 
by a member of the royal family closely related to the king. 
Charles of France (1447-1472), brother of Louis XI., was duke 
of Berry, but was deprived of this province, 41s subsequently of 
the duchies of Normandy and Guienne, for intrigues against 
his brother. The duchy was also governed by Jeanne de Valois 
(d. 1503), the repudiated wife of Louis XIL'; by Marguerite 
d’Angoulerae, afterwards queen of Navarre ; by Marguerite de 
Valois, afterwards duchess of Savoy ; and by Louise of Lorraine, 
widow of Henry 111 ., after who.se death (1601) the province was 
finally reabsorbed in the royal domain. The title of duke of 
Berry, divested of territorial significance, was held by princes 
of the royal house. Charles (1686-1714), duke of Berry, grandson 
of Louis XIV., and third son of the dauphin Louis (d. 1711), 
married Marie Louise Elisabeth (1686-1714), eldest daughter 
of the duke of Orleans, whose intrigues made her notorious. 
'I’he last to bear the title of duke of Berry was the ill-fated 
Charles Ferdinand, grandson and heir of Charles X. 

BERRYER, ANTOINE PIERRE (1790-1868), French advocate 
and parliamentary orator, was the son of an eminent advocate 
and counsellor to the parlement. He was educated at the College 
de Juilly, on leaving which he adopted the profession of the law ; 
he was admitted advocate in 181^ and in the same year he 
married. In the great conflict of the period between Napoleon I. 
and the Bourbons, Berryer, like his father, was an ardent 
Legitimist; and in the spring of 1815, at the opening of the 
campaign of the Hundred Days, he followed Ixiuis XVIII. to 
Ghent as a volunteer. After the second restoration he dis¬ 
tinguished himself as a courageous advocate of moderation in 
the treatment of the military adherents of the emperor. He 

* Sec R. le Manlde, Jeanne de France, dmhesse d'Orlfans el de 
Berry (Paris, 1883). 
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assisted his father and Dupin in the unsuccessful defence uf 
Marshal Ney before the chamber of peers ; and he undertook 
alone the defence of General Cambronne and General Debelle, 
procuring the acquittal of the former and the pardon of the latter. 
By tliis time he had a very large business as advocate, and was 
engaged on behalf of journalists in many press prosecutions. 
He stood forward with a noble resolution to maintain the freedom 
of the pre.ss, and severely censured the rigorous measures of 
the police department. In 1830, not long before the fall of 
Charles X., Berryer was elected a member of the chamber of 
deputies. He appeared there as the champion of the king and 
encouraged him in his reactionary policy. After the revolution 
of July, when the Legitimists withdrew in a body, Berryer alone 
retained his seat as deputy. He resisted, but unsuccessfully, 
the abolition of the hereditary peerage. He advocated trial 
by jury in pre.ss prosecutions, the extension of municipal fran¬ 
chises and other liberal mca.sures. In May 1832 he hastened 
from I'aris to .see the duchess of Berry on her landing in the south 
of Franec for the purpo.se of organizing an insurrection in 
favour of her son, the duke of Bordeaux, since known as the 
Comte dc Chambord. Berryer attempted to turn her from her 
piirpo.se; and failing in this he .set out for Switzerland, lie was, 
liowever, arrested, imprisoned and brought to trial as one of 
the insurgents. lie was immediately acquitted. In the following 
year he pleaded for the liberation of the duchess, made a 
memorable speech in defence of Chateaubriand, who was pro¬ 
secuted for his violent attacks on the government of Louis 
Philippe, and undertook the defence of several Legitimist 
journalists. Among the more noteworthy events of his subse¬ 
quent career were his defence of l.ouis Napoleon alter the 
ridiculous affair of Boulogne, in 1840. and a visit to England 
in December 1843, for the purpose of formally acknowledging 
the pretender, the duke of Bordeaux, then living in London, 
as Henry V. and lawful king of France. Berryer was an active 
member of the National Assembly convoked after the revolution 
of February 1848, again visited the pretender, then at Wiesbaden, 
and still fought in the old cause. This long parliamentary 
career was closed by a courageous protest against the coup d'etat 
of December 2, 1851. After a lapse of Iweh’e years, however, 
he appeared once more in his forsaken field as a deputy to the 
Corps L^gislatif. Berryer was elected member of the French 
Academy in 1854. A visit paid by this famous orator to Lord 
Brougham in 1865 was made the occasion of a banquet given in 
his honour by the benchers of the Temple and of Lincoln's Inn. 
In November 1868 he was removed Iry his own desire from 
Paris to his country seat at Augerville, and there he died on the 
aqth uf the same month. 

BERSERKER (from the “ sark ” or shirt of the ‘‘ bear,” or 
other animal-.skins worn by them), in Scandinavian mythology, 
the name of the twelve sons of the hero Berserk, grandson ol 
the eight-handed Starkadder and Alfhilde. Berserk was famed 
for the reckless fury with which he fought, always going into 
battle without armour. By the daughter of King Swafurlam, 
whom he had killed, he had the twelve sons who were his equals 
in bravery. In Old Norse the term berserker thus became 
synonymous with reckless enurage, and was later applied to 
the bodyguards of several of the Scandinavian heroes. 

BERT, PAUL (1833-1886), French physiologist and politician, 
was bom at Auxerre (Yonne) on the 17th of October 1833. 
He entered the Nicole Polytechnique at Paris with the intention 
of becoming an engineer: then changing his mind, he studied 
law; and finally, under the influence of the zoologist, L. P. 
Gratiolet (1815-1865), he took up physiology, becoming one of 
Claude Bernard’s most brilliant pupils. After graduating at 
Paris as doctor of medicine in 1863, and doctor of science in 
1866, he was appointed professor of physiology successively 
at Bordeaux (1866) and the Sorbonne (1869). After the revolu¬ 
tion of 1870 he began to take part in politics as a supporter of 
Gambetta. In 1874 he was elected to the Assembly, where 
he sat on the extreme left, and in 1876 to the chamber of deputies. 
He was one of the most determined enemies of clericalism, and 
an ardent advocate of “ liberating national education from 


religious sects, while rendering it accessible to every citizen.” 
In 1881 he was minister of education and worship in Gambetta’s 
short-lived cabinet, and in the same year he created a great 
sensation by a lecture on modern Catholicism, delivered in a 
Paris theatre, in which he poured ridicule on the fables and 
follies of the chief religious tracts and handbooks that circulated 
esperiallyin the south of France. Early in 1886 he was appointed 
resident-general in Annam and Tonkin, and died of dysentery 
at Hanoi on the iitli of November of that year. But he was 
more distinguished as a man of science than as a politician or 
administrator. His classical work, Im Pression harometrit/ue 
(1878), embodies researches that gkined him the biennial prize 
of 20,000 francs from the Academy of Sciences in 1875, and is 
a comprehensive inve.stigation on the physiological effects 
of air-pressure, l)oth above and below the normal. His earliest 
researches, which provided liim with material for his two doctoral 
theses, were devoted to animal grafting and the vitality of 
animal tissues, and they were followed by studies on the physiolo¬ 
gical action of various poisons, on anaesthetics, on respiration 
and asphyxia, on the causes of the change of colour in the 
chameleon, &c. He was also interested in vegetable physiology, 
and in particular investigated the movements of the sensitive 
plant, and the influence of light of different colours on the life 
of vegetation. After about 18S0 he produced several elementary 
text-books of scientific instruction, and also various publications 
on educational and allied subjects. 

BERTANI, AGOSTINO (1812-1886), Italian revolutionist, 
was b.)rn at Milan on the iijth of October 1812. He took p.art 
ill the insurrection of 1848, though opposed to the fusion of 
Lombardy with Piedmont. During the Roman republic of 
1849, he, as medical oflicer, organized the ambulance service, 
and, after the fall of Rome, withdraw to Genoa, where he worked 
with Sir James Hudson for the liberation of the political prisoners 
of Naples, but held aloof from the Muzzinian con.spiracies. In 
1859 he founded a revolutionary journal at Genoa, but, shortly 
afterwards, joined as surgeon the Garibaldian corps in the 
war of 1859. After Villafranca he became the organizer-in- 
chief of the expeditions to Sicily, remaining at Genoa after 
Garibaldi’s departure for .Marsala, and organizing four separate 
volunteer corps, two of which were intended for .Sicily and two 
for the papal states. Gavour, however, obliged all to sail for 
Sicily. ITpon the arrival of Garibaldi at Naples, Bertani was 
appointed secretary-general of the dictator, in which capacity 
he reorganized the police, abolished the secret service fund, 
founded twelve infant asylums, suppressed the duties upon 
Sicilian products, prepared for the suppression of the religious 
orders, and planned the sanitiirj' reconstruction of the city. 
Entering parliament in 1861, he opposed the Garilxddian 
expedition, which ended ut Aspromonte, but nevertheless 
tended Garibaldi’s wound with affectionate devotion. In 1866 
he organized the medical service for the 40,000 Garibaldians, 
and in 1867 fought at Mcntana. His parliamentary career, 
though marked by zeal, was less brilliant than his revolutionary 
activity. Up to 1870 he remained an agitator, but, after the 
liberation of Rome, seceded from the histone left, and 
became leader of the extreme left, a position held until his 
death on the 30th of April 1886. His chief work as deputy 
was an inr]uiry into the sanitary conditions of the peasantry, 
and the preparation of the sanitary code adopted by the Grispi 
administration. (H. W. S.) 

BERTAT (Arab. Jehdain), negroes of the Shangalla group 
of tribes, mainly agriculturists. They occupy the valleys of the 
Yabus and Tumat, tributaries of the Blue Nile. They are shortish 
and very black, with projecting jaws, broad noses and thick 
lips. By both sexes the hair is worn short or the head shaved; 
on cheeks and temple are tribal marks in the form of scars. 
The huts of the Bertat arc circular, the floor raised on short poles. 
Their weapons arc the spear, throwing-club, sword and dagger, 
and also the kidbeda or throwing-knife. Blocks of salt are the 
favourite form of currency. Gold washing is practised. Nature 
worship still struggles against the spread of Mahommedanism. 
The Bertat, estimated to number some 80,000, t. 1880, were 
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nearly exterminated during the period of Dervish ascendancy 
(1884-1898) in the eastern Sudan. Settled among them are 
Arab communities governed by their own sheiks, while the 
meks or rulers of the Bertat speak Arabic, and show traces of 
foreign blood. (See Fazooli.) 

See KueltUtz, "The Bertat," Journal of the A nthropulugical Institute, 
xxxiii. SM A nglo-Hgyptian Sudan, edited by Count Gleichen (London, 
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BERTAUT, JEAN (1552-1611), French poet, was born at 
Caen in 1552. He figures with Desportes in the disdainful 
couplet of Boileau on Ronsard:— 

C.e po6tc orgueilloux, trfbuche de si haul. 

Rendil plus rctenus Desportes et Bertaul." 

He wrote light verse to celebrate the incidents of court life 
in the manner of Desportes, but his verse is more fantastic and 
fuller of conceits than his master’s. He early entered the church, 
and had a share in the conversion of Henry IV., a circumstance 
which a.ssured his career. He was successively councillor of 
the parlement of Grenoble, secretary to the king, almoner to 
Marie de’ Medici, abbot of Aulnay and finally, in 1606, bishop of 
S6es. After his elevation to the bishopric he ceased to produce 
the light verse in which he excelled, though his scruples did not 
prevent him from preparing a new edition of his Recueil de 
quelques vers antnureux (1602) in 1606. The serious poems in 
which he celebrated the public events of his later years arc dull 
and lifeless. Bertaut died at S6es on the 8th of June 1611. His 
works were edited by M. Ad. Oienevidres in 1891. 

BERTH, originally a nautical term, probably connected 
with the verb “ to bear," first found in literature at the end of 
the j6th century, with the alternative .spelling “birth." Its 
primary meaning is " sea-room," whether on the high seas or at 
anchor! Hence the phrase " to give a wide berth to,’' meaning 
“to keep at a .sate distance from," both in its literal and its 
metaphorical use. From meaning sea-room for a ship at anchor, 

“ berth " comes to mean also the position of a ship at her moor¬ 
ings (“ to berth a ship "). The word further means any place 
on a ship allotted for a special purpose, where the men mess or 
sleep, or an office or appointment on Ixjard, whence the word 
has passed into collof|uial use with the meaning of a situation 
or employment. From the Icelandic hyrii, a board, is also 
derived the ship-building term “ berth,’’ meaning to lx)ard, 
put up bulk-heads, etc. 

BERTHELOT, MARCELLIN PIERRE EUGENE (1827-1907), 
French chemist and politician, was bom at Paris on the 29th 
of October 1827, lieing the son of a doctor. After distinguishing 
him.self at school in history and philosophy, he turned to the 
study of science. In 1851 he became a memlKsr of the staff 
of the College de France as assistant to A. J. Balard, his former 
master, and about the same time he began his life-long friendship 
with Ernest Renan. In 1854 he made his reputation by his 
doctoral thesis,.W les eombinaistms de la glycerine avec les acides, 
which descrilied a series of beautiful researches in continuation 
and amplification of M. E. Chevrcul’s classical work. In 1859 
he was appointed professor of organic chemistry at the ^xole 
Sup6rieure dc I’harmacic, and in 1865 he accepted the new 
chair of organic chemistry, which was specially created for his 
benefit at the College de France. He became a member of the 
Academy of Medicine in i86,v and ten years afterwards entered 
the Academy of Sciences, of which he became perpetual secretary 
in 1889 in succession to Louis Pasteur. He was appointed 
inspector-general of higher education in 1876, and after his 
election as life senator in 1881 he continued to take an active 
interest in educational questions, especially as affected by 
compulsory military service. In the Goblet ministry of 
18861887 he was minister of public instmetion, and in the 
Bourgeois cabinet of 1895-1896 he held the portfolio for foreign 
affairs. Hisscientifir jubilee was celebrated in Paris in 1901. He 
died suddenly, immediately after the death of his wife, on the 18th 
of March 1907, at Paris, and with her was buried in tbe Pantheon. 

The fundamental conception that underlay all Berthelot’s 
chemical work was that all chemical phenomena depend on the 
action of physical forces which can be determined and measured. 
When he b^an his active career it was generally believed 
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that, although some instances ot the synthetical production of 
organic substances had been observed, on the whole organic 
chemistry must remain an analytical science and could not 
become a constructive one, because the formation of the sub¬ 
stances with which it deals required the intervention of vital 
activity in some shape. To this attitude he offered uncompro¬ 
mising opposition, and by the synthetical production of numerous 
hydrocarbons, natural fats, sugars and other bodies he proved 
that organic compounds can be formed by ordinary methods 
of chemical manipulation and obey the same laws as inorganic 
substances, thus exhibiting the “ creative character in virtue 
of which chemistry actually realizes the abstract conceptions of 
its theories and classifications—a prerogative so far possessed 
neither by the natural nor by the historical sciences.’’ His 
investigations on the synthesis of organic compounds were 
published in numerous papers and hooks, including Chimie 
organique jotidee sur la synthise (i860) and Lfs Carbures d’hydro¬ 
gene (1901). Again he held that chemical phenomena are not 
governed by any peculiar laws special to themselves, but are 
explicable in terms of the general laws of mechanics that are in 
operation throughout the universe ; and this view he developed, 
with the aid of thousands of experiments, in his Mecanique 
chimique (1878) and his Thermochimie (1897). This branch 
of study naturally conducted him to the investigation of explo¬ 
sives, and on the theoretical side led to the results published in 
his work Sur la force de la pnudre et des matiires explosives (1872), 
while on the practical side it enabled him to render important 
services to his country as president of the scientific defence 
committee during the siege of Paris in 1870- 71 and subse¬ 
quently as chief of the French explosives committee. In the 
later years of his life he turned to t^e study of the earlier phases 
of the science which he did so much to advance, and students 
of chemical history are greatly indebted to him for his book on 
Les Origines dc Valchiniie (1885) and his Introduction d I’etude 
dc la ehimie des anciens et du moyen age (1889), as well as for 
publishing translations of various old Greek, Syriac and Arabic 
treatises on alchemy and chemistry (Collection des anctens 
alchimistes grecs, 1887-1888, and La Chimie au moyen age, 
1893). He was also the author of Science et philosophic (1886), 
which contains a well-known letter to Renan on “ La Science 
idfiale et la science positive,’’ of La Revolution chimique, Lavoisier 
(1890), of Science et morale (1897), and of numerous articles 
in La Grande hncyclopedie, which he helped to establish. 

' BERTHIER, LOUIS ALEXANDRE, prince of Ncuchatel 
(1753-1815), manshal of France and chief of the staff under 
Napoleon 1 ., was bom at Versailles on the 20th of February 
1753. As a boy he was instrueted in the military art by his 
father, an officer of the Corps dr genie, and at the age of seventeen 
he entered the amiy, serving successively in the staff, the 
engineers and the prince de Lambesq’s dragoons. In 1780 he 
went to North America with Rochambeau, and on his return, 
having attained the rank of colonel, he was employed in various 
staff posts and in a military mission to Prussia. During the 
Revolution, as chief of staff of the Versailles national guard, he 
protected the aunts of Louis XVI. from popular violence, and 
aided their escape (1791). In the war of 1792 he was at once 
made chief of staff to Marshal Liickner, and he tore a 
distinguished part in the Argonne campaign of Dumouriez and 
Kcllermann. He served with great credit in the Vendean War of 
1793-95, and was in the ncxi year made a general of division 
and chief of staff (Mafor-Gineral) to the army of Italy, which 
Bonaparte had recently been appointed to command. His power 
of work, accuracy and quick compr^liension, combined with his 
long and varied experience and his complete mastery of detail, 
made him the ideal chief of staff to a great soldier; and in this 
capacity he was Napoleon’s most valued assistant for the rest 
of his career. He accompanied Napoleon throughout the 
brilliant campaign of 1796, and was left in charge of the army 
after the peace of Campo Formio. In this post he organized the 
Roman r^uMic (1798), after which he joined his chief in Egypt, 
serving there until Napoleon’s return. He assisted in the coup 
d’etat of 18th Brumaire, afterwards becoming minister of war for 
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a time. In liie campaign ol Marengo he was the nominal head 
of the Army of Keservi’, but the first consul accompanied the 
army and llcrthier acted in reality, as always, as chief of staff to 
Napoleon. At the close of the campaign he was employed in 
civil and diplomatic busines.s. When Napoleon Ijecame emperor, 
Berthier was at once ma<le a marslail of the empire. He took 
part in the campaigns of Austerlitz, Jena and Fricdland, and was 
created duke of Vulengin in j8o6, sovereign prince of Neuchatel 
in the same year and vice-constable of the empire in 1807. In 
1808 he served in the Beninsiila, and in 1800 in the Austrian War, 
after which he was given the title of prince of VVagram. Berthier 
married a niece of the king of Bavaria, lie was with Napoleon 
in Russia in 1812, Gennany in 1813, and France in 1814, fulfilling, 
till the fall of the empire, the functions of “ major-general ” of 
the Gramlc Armec. He abandoned Napoleon to make his peace 
with Louis XVIII. in 1814, and accompanied the king in his 
solemn entni' into Paris. During Napoleon's captivity in F.llia. 
Berthier, whom he informed of his projects, was much perplexed 
as to his future course, and, being unwilling to txjinmit himself, 
fell under the suspicion lK)th of his old leader and of Louis XVllI. 
On Napoleon’s rctum he withdrew to Bamberg, where he died on 
the I St of June 1815. The matmer of his death is uncertain; 
according to some accounts he was assassinated by members of a 
secret society, others say that, maddened by the sight of Russian 
troops marching to invade France, he threw himself from hLs 
window and was killed. Berthier was not a great commander. 
When he was in temporary command in 1800 the French army 
in Bavaria unilerwent ii scries of reversi’s. Whaliwcr merit as a 
general he may have possessed was completely overshadowed 
by the genitis of his master. But his title to lame is that he 
understood and carried ou^ that master's directions to the 
minutest detail. 

BERTHOLLET, CLAUDE LOUIS (1748-1822), French chemist, 
was born at Talloire, near Annecy in Savoy, on the pth of 
Decemlx'r 184S. He studied first at Chiimbery and afterwards 
at Turin, where he graduated in medicine. Settling in Paris in 
1772, he Ixcarae the private physician of Philip, duke of Orleans, 
and by his chemical work soon gained so high a reputation that 
in 1780 he was admitted into the Academy of Sciences. In 1785 
he de.<'lared himself an adherent of the Lavoisierian school, 
though he did not accept Lavoisier’s view of oxygen as the only 
and universal acidifying principle, and he took part in the 
rchirm in chemical nomenclature carried out by Lavoisier and 
his as.sociiites in 1787. Among the substances of which he, 
investigated the composition were ammonia, sulphuretted 
hydrogen and prussic acid, and his experiments on chlorine, 
which he regarded, not as an element, but as oxygenated muriatic 
(oxymuriatic) acid, led him to propose it as a bleachiirg agent 
in 1785. He also prepared potassium chlorate and attempted 
to use it in the manulacture of gunpowder as a substitute for 
saltpetre. When, at the beginning of the French Revolution, 
the deficiency in the supply of saltpetre became a serious matter, 
he was placed at the head of the commission entrusted with the 
development of its production in French territory, and another 
commission on which he served had for its object the improve¬ 
ment of the methods of iron manufacture. He was also a 
member in 1704 of the comrailtee on agriculture and the arts, 
and technical science was further indebted to him for a systematic 
exposition of the principles of dyeing —Siemens de I’art de la 
Uinture, 1791, of which he published a second edition in 1809, in 
association with his son, A. B. Berthollet (J783-1811). After 
1794 he was teacher of chemistry in the polytechnic and normal 
schools of Baris, and in 1795^6 took an active part in remodelling 
the Academy as the Institut National. In the following year he 
and Gaspard Monge were chosen chiefs of a commission chaiged 
with the task of .selecting in Italy the choicest specimens of 
ancient and modern art for the national galleries of Paris ; and 
in 1798 he was one of the band of scientific men who accompanied 
Napoleon to Egypt, there forming themselves into the Institute 
of Egypt on the plan of the Institut National. On the fall of the 
Directory he was made a senator and grand officer of the Legion 
of Honour; under the empire he became a count; and after the 
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restoration of the Bourbons he took his seat as a peer. In the 
later years of his life he had at Arcucil, where he died on the 6th 
of November 1822, a well-equipped laboratory, which became a 
centre frequented by some of the most distinguished scientific 
men of the time, their proceedings being published in three 
volumes, between 1807 and 1817, as the Memoircs de la socihe 
d’Afairil. Berthollet’s most remarkable contribution to 
chemistry was his Kssai de stalique chtmique (1803), the first 
systematic attemj)! to grapple with the problems of chemical 
physics. His docirines did not meet with general approval 
among his contemporaries, partly perhaps because he pushed 
them 1(10 far, as for instance in holding that two elements might 
combine in constantly varying proportions, a view which gave 
rise 10 a long dispute with L. J. Proust; but his speculations, 
in particular liis insistence on the influence of the relative masses 
of the acting substances in chemical reactions, liave exercised 
a dominating influence on the modem developments of the 
theory of chemical affinity, of winch, far more than T. 0 . Bergman, 
whom lie coulroverted, he must Ije regarded as the founder. 

BERTHON, EDWARD LYON (1813-1899), English inventor, 
was bom in London, on the 20th of February- 1813, the son of an 
army contractor and descendant of an old Huguenot family. 
He studied lor the mcdicid profestion in l.ivcrpool and at Dublin, 
but after his marriage in 1834 he gave up his intention of 
Incoming a doctor, and travelled for about six yeiir.s on the con¬ 
tinent. Keenly interested from boyhood in meehanic.'U science, 
he made experiments in the application of the screw propeller 
for boats. But his model, with a two-bladed propeller, was only 
ridiculed when it was placed before the British admiralty. 
Berthon therefore did not complete the patent and the idea w'as 
left for ]'’rancis Smith to bring out more successfully in 1838. 
In 1841 he entered Magdalene College, Cambridge, in order to 
study for tlie Church. There he produecd what is usually known 
as “ Berthon’s log," in which the suction produced by llie water 
streaming past the end of a pipe projected belowa ship is registered 
on a mercury coluiim above. In 1845 he was ordained, and after 
holding a curacy at Lymington was given a living at J'’arehum. 
Here he was able to carry on experiments with his log, which was 
tasted on the .Southampton to Jersey steanilioal.s; but the British 
admiralty gave him no encouragement, and it reiuiilned uncom- 
pleled. He next designed some instriunents to indicate the trim 
and rolling ol boats at sea ; but the idea for whirh he is chiefly 
rememliercd was that of the “ Berthon Folding Boat ” in 1849. 
This invention was again adversely reported on by the admiralty. 
Berthon resigned bis living at Fareham, and subsequently 
accepted the living of Romsey. In 1873, encouraged by .Samuel 
Blimsoll, he again applied himself to perfecting his collapsible 
boat. Success was at last achieved, and in less than a year he 
had received orders from the admiralty for boats to the amount 
ol £15,000. Some were taken by Sir George Nares to the Arctic, 
others were sent to General Gordon at Khartum, and others 
again were taken to the Zambezi by IC C. Selous. Berthon died 
on the 27th of October 1899. 

BERTHOUD, FERDINAND (1727-1807), Swiss chronometer- 
maker, was Ixirn at I’laneemont, Neuchatel, in 1727, and settling 
in Baris in 1745 gained a great reputation for the excellence 
and accuracy of his chronometers. He was a member of the 
Institute and a fellow of the Royal .Society of Ixindon, and 
among other works wrote Essais sur I'horlugerie (1763). He 
died in 1807 at Montmorency, Seine et Oise. He was succeeded 
in business by his nephew, Louis Berthoud (i75<)-i8i3). 

BERTILLON, LOUIS ADOLPHE (1821-1883^ French sUtis- 
tician, was born in Baris on the ist of April 1821. Entering 
the medical jirofession, he practised as a doctor for a number 
of years. After the revolution of 1870, he was appointed in¬ 
spector-general of benevolent institutions. He was one of the 
founders of the school of anthropology of Paris,and was appointed 
a professor there in 1876. His Dimographie figuree de la France 
(1874) is an able statistical study of the population of France. 
He died at Neuilly on the 28th of February 1883. 

His son Alphonse Bertillon, the anthropometrist, was 
bom in Paris in 1853. He published in 1883 a work Ethnographic 
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modertti des faces sauvages, but his chief claim to distinction 
lies in the system invented by him for the identification of 
criminals, which is described by him in his Photographic judiciaire, 
Paris, 1890 (sec Anthropometry). He was officially appointed 
in 1894 to report on the handwriting of the bordereau in the 
Dreyfus cose, and was a witness for the prosecution before the 
cour de cassation on the i8th of January 1899. 

BERTIN, a family of distinction in the history of French 
journalism. The most important member of the family, generally 
regarded as the father of modern French journalism, Louis 
FranIj-ois Bertin (1766-1841), known as Bertin atne, was born 
in Paris on the 14th of December 1766. He began his journalistic 
career by writing for the Journal Franfais and other papers 
(luring the French Revolution. After the i8th Brumaire he 
founded the paper, with which the name of his family has chiefly 
been connected, the Journal des Dehals. He was suspected of 
royalisi tendencies by the consulate and was exiled in 1801. 
He returned )o Paris in 1804 and resumed the management of 
the jiaper, the title of which had been changed by order of 
Napoleon to that of Journal de TErnpire. Bertin had to submit 
to a rigorous censorship, and in i8ii the conduct, together with 
the profits, was taken over entirely by the government. In 1814 
he regained possession and restored the old title and continued 
liis support of the royalist cause—during the Hundred Days; 
he directed the Monilrur dr Gaud —till 1S23, when the Journal 
des Dehals hceunie the recognized organ of the constitutional 
opposition. Berlin's support was, however, given to the July 
monarchy alter 1830. He died on the 13th of September 1841. 
Louis Francois ISkrtin de Vai:x (1771-1842), the younger 
brother of Bertin aine, took a leading jiart in The conduct of the 
journal des Dehals, to the success of which his powers of writing 
greatly contributed. He entered tlie chamber of deputies in 
1815, was made councillor of state in 1827, .and a peer of France 
in 1830. The two sons of BtTtin aine, ICDouAHt) Francois 
(1797-1871) and Louis AIarie Franijois (1801-1854), were 
directors in siKs'cssion of the Journal des Debats. Edouard 
Bertin was also a painter of some distinction. 

BERTINORO, OBADIAH, Jewish commentaturof the Mishnah, 
died in |enisalcm about 1500. Bertinoro much im[)roved the 
status of the Jews in the Holy Lind ; liefore his migration 
thither the Jews of Palestine were in a miserable condition 
of poverty and persecution. His commentary on the Mishnah 
is the most useful of all helps to the understanding of that 
work. Jt is printed in most Hebrew editions of the Mishnah. 
Surenhusius. in his Latin edition of the last-named code (Am¬ 
sterdam 1698-1703), translated Bertinoro's commentary. 

BERTINORO, a town and episcojiol see of Emilia, Italy, in 
the province of Forli, 8 m. S.lv direct of Forli and m. N. of 
the station of F'orlimpopoli, and 800 ft. above sca-levcl. Pop. 
(1901) town, .3753: commune, 7786. The town commands a 
fine view to the north over the plain of Emilia and the lower 
course of the Po, itself lying on the foothills of the Apennines. 
It appears to have been first fortified by Frederick Barharossa, 
and its castle stood frequent sieges in the middle ages. Polenta, 
2i m. to the south of it, was the birthplace of Francesca da 
Rimini. The castle is almost entirely ruined, but the church of 
S. Donato, of the Lombard period, with Byzantine capitals, 
is interesting ; Giosue Carducci has written a fine ode on the 
subject (/.o Ckiesa di Polenta, Bologna, 1897). 

See C. Ricci, " I)ella Cliiesa e castello di Polenta " in Attie Memorie 
della Depiitasiune di Storia patria per le proouiae di Romagna, ser. iii. 
vol. ix. (Uulugnu, iSiji), i seq. (T. As.) 

BERTOLD (1442-1504), elector and archbishop of Mainz, 
son of George, count of Henncberg, entered the ecclesiastical 
profession, and after passing through its lower stages, was made 
archbishop of Mainz in 1484. He appears to have been a firm 
supporter of law and order, an enemy of clerical abuses and a 
careful administrator of his diocese. Immediately after his elec¬ 
tion as archbishop he began to take a leading part in the business 
of the Empire, and in i486 was very active in securing the election 
of Maximilian as Roman king. His chief work, however, was 
done as an advocate of administrative reform in Germany. 


During the reign of the emjieror Frederick Ill. he had brought 
this question before the diet, and after Frederick’s death, when 
he had become imperial chancellor, he was the leader of the party 
which pressed the necessity for reform upon Maximilian at the 
diet of Worms in 1495. His proposals came to nothing, but he 
continued the struggle at a series of diets, and urged the Germans 
to emulate the courage and union of the Swiss cantons. He 
gained a temporary victory when the diet of Augsburg in 1500 
established a council of regency (Reuhsrrgiinent), and in 1502 
persuaded the clcclors to form a union to uphold the reforms 
of 1495 and 1500. The elerlor died on the 21st of December 
1504. Bertold was a man of great ability and resourcefulness, 
and as a statesman who strove for an ordered and united Germany 
was far in advance of his age. 

See J. Wi'tss, Uerthuld von Henneberg, Erzbischof von Maine 
(Freiburg, i88<j). 

BERTOLD VON REGENSBURG (f. 1220-1272), the greatest 
German preacher of the later middle ages, was a native of 
Regensburg, and entered the Franciscan monastery there. From 
about 1250 onwards his fame as a preacher spread over all the 
German-speaking parts of the continent of Europe. He wandered 
from village to village and town to town, preaching to enormous 
audiences, always in the open air ; the earnestness and straight¬ 
forward eloquenre with which he insisted that true repentance 
came from the heart, tliat pious pilgfimages and the absolution 
of the t'hurch were mere outward symlxils, appealed to all 
cla.sscs. He died in Regensburg on the 13th of December 1272. 
His German sermons, of which seventy-one have lieen preserved, 
are among the most powerful in the language, and form the chief 
monuments of Middle High German prose. His style is clear, 
direct and remarkably free from cqpibrous Latin constructions ; 
he employed, whenever he could, tiie (litliy and homely sayings 
of tlie peasants, and is not reluctant to point his moral with a 
rough humour. As a thinker, he shows little sympathy with 
that strain of medieval mysticism which is to be observed in 
all the poetry of his rontcmporarics. 

The best edition of Bcrlold's German sermons is that.liy F. Pfeifier 
and J. StrobI (2 vols., 18(12 1880; reprinted, i(jo(i); there is also a 
modem German version liy F. Gotiel (4th ed., looti). The Tjitin ser¬ 
mons were edited by G. Jakob (1880). Sec C. W'. Stromlx-rger, Bertold 
von Regensburg, der grvsste Volksredner des dettisihen MiiUtaliers 
(1877), K. Hnkol, Bertold van Regensburg (1882), and E. Bernhardt. 
Biudei Bertold eon Rcgcnslnirg (11105); .'V. E. Scfiiinbach, Studien zur 
Cfsehiehte der idtdcutschev Predi^ (Publications of the Vienna 
Academv, 190(1), 

BERTRAM, CHARLES (1723-1765), English literaiy impostor, 
was bom in l.ondon, the son of a silk dyer. In 1747, being then 
teacher of ICnglish at the school for Danish naval ra(jets at Copen¬ 
hagen, he wrote to Dr William .'Itukeley, the English antiquarian, 
that be had discovered a manuscript written by a monk named 
Richard of Westminster, which corrected and supplemented 
the Itinerary of Antoninus in Britain.' He subsequently sent 
to Stukeley a copy of various parts of the work and a facsimile 
of a few lines of the manuseript. These were so cleverly executed 
that they quite deceived the English palaeographers of the period. 
.Stukeley, finding that a chronicler of the fourteenth century, 
Richard of Cirencester, had also been an inmate of Westminster 
Abbev, identified him with Bertram’s Richard of Westminster, 
and, in 1756, read an analysis of the “ discovery ” before the 
.Society of Antiquaries, which was published with a copy of 
Richard's map. In 1757 Bertram published at Copenhagen 
a volume entitled Britannicarum Gentium Historiae Antiguae 
Scriptores Tres. This contained the works of Gildas and Nennius 
and the full text of Bertram’s forgery, and though Bertram’s 
map did not correspond with that o* Richard, Stukeley discarded 
the latter and adopted Bertram’s concoction in his llinerarium 
Curiosum published in 1776. Although Thomas Reynolds 
in his Iter Britanniarum (1799), an edition of the British portion 
of Antoninus’ Itinerary, was distinctly sceptical as to the value 
of Bertram’s manuscript, its authenticity was generally accepted 
until the middle of the 19th century. No original of the manu¬ 
script could then be found at Copenhagen, and B. B. Woodward, 
librarian of Windsor Castle, proved conclusively, by a -series 
of articles in the Gentleman’s Magaeine in 1866 and 1867, that 
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the supposed facsimile of calligraphy produced by Bertram 
was a blend of the style of various periods, while tlie greater 
portion of the idiomatic Latin in the book was a mere translation 
of i8th century English phraseology. Nevertheless, as late as 
1872, a translation of Bertram's forgery was included in Bohn's 
Antiquarian Library as one of the Six English Chronicles, 
and there is no doiibl that the work had a wide and mislead¬ 
ing influence upon many antiquarian writers. Bertram died 
in 1765. 

BERTRAND, HENRI GRATIEN, Comte (1773-J844), French 
general, was born at Chateauroux. At the outbreak of the 
Revolution, he had just finished his studies, and he entered the 
army as a volunieer During the expedition to Egypt, Napoleon 
named him colonel (i79f>). then brigadier-general, and after 
Austcrlitz his aide-de-camp. Bis life was henceforth closely 
bound up with that ol Napoleon, who had the fullest confidence 
in him, honouring him in 1813 w'ith.the title of grand marshal 
of the court. It was Bertrand who in 1809 directed the building 
of the bridges by which the French army crossed the Danube 
at Wagram. In 1813, after the battle of Leipzig, it was due to 
his initiative that the French army was not totally destroyed. 
He acconqianied Napoleon to Elba in 1814, returned with him 
in 1815. h Id a command in the Waterloo campaign, and then, 
after the defeat, accompanied Napoleon to St Helena. He 
did not return to France until after Napoleon’s death, and then 
Louis XVIII. allowed him to retain his rank, and he was elected 
deputy in 1830. In 1840 he was chosen to go to bring Napoleon's 
remains to France. He died at Chateauroux on the 31st of 
January 1844. llis touching fidelity has made his name very 
popular in France. 

BERTRICH, a village and.watering place of Germany, in the 
Prussian Rhine province, in a narrow valley running down to the 
Mosel near Cochem. Its waters are efficacious in cases of gout, 
rhenmati.sm and biliary affections. Poll. 500. 

BRRULLE, PIERRE DE (1575-1629), French cardinal and 
statesman, was born at .Serilly, near Troyes, on the 4th of February 
1575. educated by the Jesuits and at the university 

of Paris. Soon after his ordination in 1599, he assisted Cardinal 
Duperron in his controversy with the Protestant Philippe de 
Mornay, and made numerous converts. He founded the 
Congregation of the French Oratory in 1611 and introduced the 
Carmelite nuns into France, notwithstanding the opposition 
of the friars of that order, who were jealous of his ascendancy. 
Berulle also played an important part as a statesman. He 
obtained the necessary dispensations from Rome for Henrietta 
Maria's marriage to Charles L, and acted as her chaplain during 
the first year of her stay in l■'-^gland. In 1626, as Lrcnch 
ambassador to Spain, he concluded the treaty of Monzon. After 
the reconciliation of Louis XIII. with his mother, Marie de’ 
Medici, through his agency, he was appointed a councillor 
of state, but had to resign this office, owing to his Austrian 
policy, which was opposed by Richelieu. Berulle encouraged 
Descartes' philosophical studies, and it was through him that 
the Samaritan Pentateuch, recently brought over from (on- 
stantinople, was inserted in Lejay’s Polyglot Bible. His treatise, 
Des Grandeurs de Jesus, was af avourite Ijook with the Jansenists. 
He died on the 2nd of Octoljer 1629. His works, eciited by P. 
Bourgoing (2 vols., 1644) were reprinted by Migne in 1857. 

Sec M. de Berulle el les CarmHiles : T.e Pere de Birulle el Voratoire 
de Jesus-, Le Cardinal de Bfrulle et JHchelieu (3 vols., 1872-1876), 
by the .^hW■ M. Iloussayc; and H. Sidney Lear's Priestly Life in 
I-ranee in the Seventeenth Century (London. 1873). 

BERVIE, or Inverbervi*. a royal and police buigh of Kin¬ 
cardineshire, Scotland. Pop. (1901) 1207. It is situated at 
the mouth of Beivie Water and is the terminus of the North 
British railway's branch line from Montrose, which lies 14 m. 
S.W. The leading industries indude manufactures of woollens, 
flax and chemicals, and there is also a brisk trade in live-stock. 
Bervie unites MUth Arbroath, Brechin, Forfar and Montrose 
in returning one member (for the “ Montrose burghs ”) to pvlm- 
ment. David II..driven by stress of weather, landed here with 
his queen Joanna in 1341, and, out of gratitude for the hospitality 
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of the townsfolk, granted them a charter, which James VI. con¬ 
firmed. Hallgreen Castle, a stronghold of the 14th century, is 
maintained in repair. About one m. south is the fishing village 
of Gourdon (pop. 1197), where boat-building is carried on. 
There is a small but steady export business from the harbour, 
which has a pier and breakwater. St Ternan’s, the Romanesque 
parish church of Arbuthnott, sj m. north-west, stands on the 
banks of the Bervie. In the chapel dedicated to St Mary, which 
was afterwards added to it, is the burial-place of the Arbuthnotts, 
who took their title from the estate in 1644. John Arbuthnot, 
Queen Anne’s physician and the friend of Swift and Pope, was a 
native of the parish. Kinneff, 2 m. north, on the coast, is of 
interi'st as the place where the Scottish regalia were concealed 
during the siege of Dunottar Castle. 

BERWICK, JAMES FITZJAMES, Duke or (1670-1734), 
marshal of France, was the natural .son of James, duke of York, 
afterwards James II. of England, by Arabella Churchill (1648- 
1730), sister of the great duke of Marllxirough. He was born 
at Moulins (Bourbonnais) on the 21st of August 1670. He 
received his education in France at the hands of the Jesuits, 
and at the age of fifteen,his father having succeeded to the throne, 
he was sent to learn the business of a soldier under the famous 
general of the empire, Charles of Lorraine. He served his first 
campaign in Hungary, and was present at the siege of Buda. 
He then returned to England, was made a colonel of the 8th 
P'oot. and in 1687 created duke of Berwick, earl of Teignmouth 
and Baron Bosworth. He then went out afresh to Hungary 
and was present at the battle of Mohaez. On his return to 
England he was made K.G„ colonel of the 3rd troop of horse 
guards (Royal Horse Guards Blue) and governor of Portsmouth, 
but soon afterwards the revolution forced him to flee to France. 
He served under James II. in the campaign in Ireland, and 
was present at the battle of the Boyne. For a short time he 
was left in Ireland as commander-in-chief, but his youth and 
inexperience unfitted him for the post, and he was a mere puppet 
in stronger hands. He then took service in the French army, 
fought under Marshal Luxemliourg in Flanders, and took part in 
the battles of Steinkirk and Neerwinden, at the latter of which 
he was taken prisoner. He was, however, immediately exchanged 
for the duke of Ormond, and afterwards he served under Villeroi. 
In 1695 he married the widow of Patrick Sarsfield, who died in 
1698. His second marriage, with Anne Bulkeley, took place 
in 1700. As a lieutenant-general he served in the campaign 
of 1702, after which he became naturalized as a P'rench subject 
in order to be eligible for the marshalate. In 1704, he first took 
command of the French army in Spain. So highly was he 
now esteemed for his counigc, abilities and integrity, that 
all parties were anxious to have him on their side (Eloge, by 
Montesquieu). His tenure of the command was, however, 
very short, and after one campaign he was replaced bv the 
Marshal dc Tess6. In 1705 he commanded against the (amisards 
in Languedoc, and when on this expedition he is said to have 
carried out his orders with remorseless rigour. His successful 
expedition against Nice in 1706 caused him to be made marshal 
of France, and in the same year he returned to Spain as coro- 
mander-in-chief of the Franco-Spanish armies. On the 25th 
of April 1707, the duke won the great and decisive victory of 
Almanza, where an Englishman at the head of a French army 
defeated Ruvigny, earl of Galway, a Frenchman at the head 
of an English army. The victor)’ established Philip V. on the 
throne of Spain. Berwick was made a peer of France by Louis 
XIV., and duke of Liria and of Xcreca and lieutenant of Aragon 
by Philip. Thenceforward Berwick was recognized as one of the 
greatest generals of his time, and successively commanded in 
nearly all the theatres of war. From 1709 to 1712 he defended 
the south-east frontier of France in a series of campaigns which, 
unmarked by any decisive battle, were yet models of the art 
of war as practised at the time. The last great event of the 
War of the Spanish .Succession was the storming of Barcelona 
by Berwick, after a long siege, on the nth of September 1714. 
Three years later he was appointed military governor of the 
province of Guienne, in which post he became intimate with 
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Montesquieu. In 1718 he found himself under the necessity 
of once more entering Spain with an army; and this time 
he had to fight against J'hilip V., the king who owed chiefly 
to Berwick’s courage and skill the safety of his throne. One 
of the marshal’s sons, known as the duke of I.iria, was settled 
in Spain, and was counselled by his father not to shrink from 
doing his duty and fighting for his sovereign. Many years 
of peace followed this campaign, and Marshal Berwick was not 
again called lo serve in the field till 1733. He advised and con¬ 
ducted the siege of Philip.sburg, and while the siege was going on 
was killed by a cannon-shot on the 12th of June 1734. (iool, 
self-possessed and cautious as a general. Marshal Berwick was at 
the same time not wanting in audacity and swiftness of action. 
He was a true general of the i8th century, not less in his care for 
the lives of his men than in his punctiliou-sness and rigidity in 
matters of discipline. 

The AUmoires of Marshal Berwick, revised, annotated and con- 
timii'd l>y the .\tjl)v HiKjke, were published by the marsha,l’s grand¬ 
son m 1778. Montesquieu made many contributions to this. 

BERWICKSHIRE, a county of Scotland, forming its south¬ 
eastern extremity, bounded N. by Haddingtonshire and the 
North Sea; E. by the North Sea; S.K. by the county of the 
borough and town of Berwick ; S. by the Tweed and Roxburgh¬ 
shire, and W. by Mid-Lothian. Its area is 292,577 acres or 457 
sq. m., and it has a coast-line of 21 m. The county is naturally 
divided into three districts: I.auderdale, or the valley of the 
Leader, in the VV. ; Lammermuir, the upland district occupied 
by the hills of that name in the N.; and the Merse (the March 
or Borderland, giving a title to the carls of Wemyss), the largest 
district, occupying the S.E. The Lammermuirs are a range of 
round-tecked hills, whose average height is about 1000 ft., 
while the highest summit. Says Law, reaches 1749 ft. From 
these hills the Merse stretches to the S. and E., and is a com¬ 
paratively level tract of country. The coast is lofty, rocky and 
precipitous, broken by ravines and not accessible, except at 
Eyemouth Harbour, for small vessels, and at Coldingham and 
Burnmouth for fishing boats. St Abb’s Head, a promontory 
with a lighthouse upon it, rises to 310 ft. The Eye is the only 
river of any size which falls directly into the sea. The others 
the Leader, the Eden, the Leet and the Whiteadder with its 
tributaries, the Blackaddcr and the Dye—all flow into the Tweed. 
Of these the largest and most important is the Whiteadder, which 
has its source in the parish of Whittingehame on the East Lnthian 
side of the Lammermuirs, and, following a sinuous course of 
35 m., joins the Tweed within the tmunds or liberties of Berwick, 
'i’hcre are small lochs at Coldingham, Legerwood, Spottiswoode, 
the Hirsel, near Coldstream, Hule Moss on Greenlaw Moor, and 
tiny sheets of water near Duns and Mersington. 

Geolofy .—The north portion of the county embraces that part 
of the Silurian tableland of the south of Scotland which stretches 
from the Lammermuir Hills east to St Abb’s Head. The strata 
consist mainly of grits, greywackes, flags and shales, repeated 
by innumerable folds, trending north-cast and south-west, which 
are laid bare in the great cliff section between Fast Castle and 
St Abb’s Head. This section of the tableland includes sediments, 
chiefly of Tarannon age, which form a belt 10 m. across from the 
crest of the Lammermuir Hills to a point near Westruther and 
Longformacus. In the Earnscleuch Bum north-east of I-auder 
representatives of Llandovery, Caradoc and Llandeilo rocks, 
together with the Arenig cherts, appear along an anticlinal fold 
in the midst of the younger strata. Again in the extreme north¬ 
west of the county near Channelkirk and to the north of 
the Tarannon belt radiolarian cherts and black shales with 
graptolites of Upper Llandeilo and Caradoc age are met with. 
The lA)wer Old Red Sandstone rocks, which rest unconfoimably 
on the folded and denuded Silurian straU, appear at Eyemouth 
and Reston Junction, and at St Abb’s Head are associated with 
contemporaneous volcanic rocks which are evidently on the same 
horizon as the interbedded lavas of Lower Old Red age in the 
Cheviots. The intrusive igneous materials of this period are 
represented by the granitic mass of Cockburn Law and the 
porphyrites of the Dirrington Laws. The Upper Old Red Sand¬ 


stone, consisting of conglomerates and sandstones, rest uncon- 
formably alike on the Silurian platform as at Siccar Point and 
on the lower division of that system. The age of these beds has 
been determined by the occurrence of remains of Holoptyckius 
nobilissimtis in the sandstones at Earlston and in the Whiteadder 
north of Duns. On the Black Hill of Earlston these strata are 
traversed by a sheet of trachyte resembling the type of rock 
capping the Kildon Hills (see Roxburghshire : Geology). 
Overlying the .strata just described there is a succession ol 
volcanic rocks extending from Greenlaw southwards by Stichil 
and Kelso to Carham, which, at several localities, are followed 
by a band of cornstone resembling that near the top of the Upper 
Old Red Sandstone in the midland valley of Scotland. Next in 
order comes a great development of the Cementstone group of 
the CarlKmiferoiis system which spreads over nearly the whole of 
the low ground of the Merse and attains a great thickness. At 
Marshall Meadows north of Berwirk-on-’J’weed, thin bands of 
marine limestone occur, which probably represent some of 
the calcareous beds above the Fell sandstones south of 
Spittal. 

Climate and Agriculture ,—Owing to the maritime position, 
the winter is seldom severe in the lowland districts, but spring is 
a trying season on account of the east winds, which often last 
into summer. The mean annual minfall is 30^ in. and the 
average temperature for the year is 47“ F.. for January 37“ F., 
and for July 58-5° F. The climate is excellent as regards both 
the health of the inhabitants and the growth of vegetation. The 
soils vary, sometimes even on the same farm. Along the rivers 
is a deep rich loam, resting on gravel or clay, chiefly the former. 
'The less valuable clay soil of the Merse has been much improved 
by drainage. The more sandy and gravelly soils are suitable for 
turnips, of which great quantities are grown. Oats and barley are 
the principal grain crops, but wheat also is raised. The flocks of 
sheep are heavy, and cattle are pastured in cxmsiderable numbers. 
Large holdings predominate indeed, tlie average size is the 
highest in Scotland—and scientific farming is Hie rule. The 
labourers, who are physically well developed, arc as a whole 
frugal, industrious and intelligent, but .somewhat migratory in 
their habits. This feature in their character, which they may 
have by inheritance as Borderers, has admirably fitted them for 
colonial life, to which the scarcity of industrial occupation has 
largely driven the surplus population. 

Other Industries .—Next to agriculture the fisheries are the 
most important industry. The Tweed siflmon fisheries arc 
famous, and the lesser rivers of the Merse are held in high esteem 
by anglers. Eyemouth, Burnmouth, Coldingham and Cove are 
engaged in the sea fisheries. Cod, haddock, herring, ling, lobsters 
and crabs are principally taken. The season for herring is from 
May to the middle of September and for white fish from October 
to the end of May. Cod, copper ore and ironstone exist in too 
small quantities to work, and the limestone is so far from a coal 
district as to be of little economic value. Earlston sends out 
ginghams and woollen cloths. At Cumledge on the Whiteadder, 
blankets and plaids are manufactured, and paper is made a.t 
Chimside. The other manufactures are all connected with agri¬ 
culture, such as distilleries, breweries, tannerifes, &c. The trade 
is also mainly agricultural. Fairs are held at Duns, Lauder, 
Coldstream and Greenlaw; but the sales of cattle and sheep 
mostly take place at the auction marts at Reston, Duns and 
Earlston. There are grain markets at Duns and Earlston. 
Berwick, from which the county derives its name, is still its chief 
market. There is, however, no legal or fiscal connexion between 
the county and the borough. • 

The North British railway monopolizes the communications 
of the county. The system serves the coast districts from 
Berwick to Cockbumspath, and there is a branch from Reston 
to St Boswells. 

Population and Government ,—The population of Berwickshire 
was 32,290 in 1891 and 30,824 in 1901, in which year the number 
of persons speaking Gaelic and English was 74, and one person 
spoke Gaelic only. The only considerable towns are Eyemouth 
(pop. in 1901, 2436) and Duns (3306). The county returns one 
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member to parliament. Lauder is tlie only royal burgh, and 
Duns the county town, a status, however, which was held by 
Greenlaw from r6<)6 to 1853, after which date it was shared by 
both towns until conferred on Duns alone. Berwickshire forms 
a sheriffdom with Roxburgh and Selkirk shires, and there is a 
resident sheriff-substitute at Duns, who sits also at Greenlaw, 
Coldstream, Ayton and Lauder. In addition to board and 
voluntar)’ schools throughout the county, there is a high school, 
which is also a technical school, at Duns, and Coldstream and 
Lauder public schools have secondary departments. Duns 
school is subsidized by the county council, which pays the 
expenses of students attending it from a distance. 

History .—Traces of Roman occupation and of ancient British 
settlement exist in various parts of the Morse. Edin’s or Etin's 
Hall, on Coekbum Law, 4 m. north of Duns, is still called the 
Pech'.s or Piet’s House, and is one of the very few brochs found in 
the Lowlands. Alter the Romans withdrew (409) tlic coiftitry 
formed part of the Saxon kingdom of Northumbria, and the 
inhabitants were converted to Christianity through the missionary 
efforts of Modan in the 6lh, and Oswald, Aidan and Cuthbert 
(traditionally believed to have been born in the vale of the 
Leader) in the 7th centuries. Tlie Northmen invaded the sea¬ 
board, but the rugged coast proved an effectual barrier. The 
Danes, however, landed in 880 , and destroyed the nunnery at 
Coldingham, founded about 650 by Ebba, daughter of .lEthel- 
frith, king of Northumbria, after whom the adjoining promontory 
of St Abb s Head was named. After the battle of Carliam (1018) 
the district, which then constituted part of the division of 
Lothian, was annexed to Scotland. Hirgham (pron. Birjam), 
34 m. west of Coldstream, was tiie scene of the conference in 1188 
between William the Lion and the bishop of Durham, which 
discussed the attempt of the English church to assert supremacy 
overthe Scottish. Here also met in 1289 a convention of the .Scots 
estates to consiilcr the projected marriage of Prince Edward of 
England to the Maid of Norway ; and here was signed in 1290 
the treaty of Hirgham, assuring the independence of Scotland. 
During the long period of international strife the shire was 
repeatedly overrun by armii:s of the Itnglish and Scots kings, 
who were constantly fighting for the ancient frontier town of 
Berwick. It was finally ceded to England in 1482, and the 
people afterwards gradually settled down to peaceful pursuits. 
The ford at the confluence of the Leet and Tweed near Coldstream 
gave access to south-eastern Scotland. Edward 1 . crossed it 
with his army in 1296, encamping at Htitton the day before the 
siege of Berwick, and it was similarly employed as late as 1640, 
when the marquess of Montrose led the Covenanters on their 
march to Newcastle, although James Vi. had already caused a 
bridge to be constructed from Berwick to Tweedmouth. There 
are several pliices of historic interest in tlie county. Upon the 
•site of the nunnery at Coldingham Ring Edgar in 1098 founded 
a Benedictine priory, which was one of the oldest monastic 
institutions in Scotland and grew so wealthy that James 111 . 
annexed its revenues to defray his extravagance, a step that 
precipitated the revolt of the nobles (1488). The priory was 
seriously damaged in the earl of Hertford's inroad in 1545, and 
Cromw^ blew up part of the church in 1650. The chancel 
(without aisles) was repaired and used as the parish church. 
The remains contain some fine architectural features, such as, 
on the outside, the Romanesque arcades surmounted by lancet 
windows at the east end, and, in the interior, the Early Pointed 
triforium. On the coast, about 4 m. north-west of Coldingham, 
are the ruins of Past Castle--the “ Wolf’s Crag " of Scott’s Bride 
of LawmenMoor—situated oi» a precipitous headland. From Sir 
Patrick Hume it passed to Sir Roliert Logan of Restalrig, who 
is alleged to have been one of the Cowrie conspirators, and to 
have intended to imprison James VI. within its walls (1600). 
P'our miles west is the Pea.se or Peaths bridge, built by Thomas 
Tdford in 1786 across the deep pass which was of old one of the 
strongest natural defences of Scotland. The bridge is 123 ft. 
high, 300 ft. long and 16 ft. wide. Near it are the ruins of 
O^burnspath Tower, once a strong fortress and supposed to 
be the Ravenswood ” of the Bride of Lammermoor. In tlie 


south-west of the shire besides Dry burgh Abbey (9.0.) there are, 
at Earlston, the remains of the castle that was traditionally the 
residence of Thomas the Rhymer. Hume Castle, tlie ancient seat 
of the Home family, a picturesque ruin about 3 m. south of Green¬ 
law, is so conspicuously situated as to be visible from nearly every 
part of the county. Coldstream and Lamberton, being close to 
the Border, were both resorted to (like Gretna Green in the west) 
by eloping couples fur clandestine marriage. In Lamberton 
church was signed in 1502 the contract for the marriage of 
James IV. and Margaret ’I'udor, which led, a century later, to the 
union of the crowns of Scotland and Plnglaiid. 

See W. S. Crockett, Minstrelsy of the Merse (Paisley, 1893); In 
Praise of I weed (Selkirk, i88y); The Scott Country (London. 1902) ; 
J. Hobson. The Churches and Churchyards of Uerwichshtre (Kelso, 
iSyi); F. H. Groome, .4 Short Border History (Kelso, 1887); J. 
Tail, Two Centuries of Border Church Life (Kelso, 1889) ; Margaret 
Warrendcr, Manhmont and the Humes of Polwarth (Edinburgh, 
1S94) ; \V. K. Hunter, History of the Priory of Coldingham (Edin- 
burgli, 1858). 

BERWICK-UPON-TWEED, a market town, seaport, municipal 
borough and county in itself, of Jingland, at tlie mouth of the 
Tweed on the north bank, 339 m. N. by W. from London. Pop. 
(1901) 13,437. For parliamentary purposes it is in the Berwick- 
upon-Tweed division of Northumberland. It is the junction on 
the East Coast route from London to Scotland between the North 
Eastern and North British railways, a branch of the company 
first named running up the Tweed valley by Coldstream and 
Kelso. The town lies in a hare district on the slope and tlat 
summit of an abrupt elevation, higher ground rising to the north 
and south across the river. It has the rare icature of a complete 
series of ramparts surrounding it. Those to the north and cast 
are formed of earth faced with stone, witli bastions at intervals 
and a ditch now dr)-. They are of Elizabethiin date, but there 
are also lines of much earlier date, the fortifications of Edward 1 . 
Much of these last has heen destroyed, and threatened encroach¬ 
ment upon the remaining relics so far aroused public feeling that 
in 1905 it was decided that the Board of Works should take over 
these ruins, including the Bell Tower, from the town council, and 
enilose them as national relics. 'J’he Bell Tower, from which 
alarms were given when border raiders were observed, is in fair 
preservation. ’J’here are slight remains of the castle, whii li fell 
into disrepair after the union of the crowns of England and 
Scotland. There are no traces of the churches, monasteries or 
other principal buildings of the ancient town. The church of 
Holy Trinity is a plain building without steeple, of the time of 
Cromwell. Of modern places of worshiji, the most noteworthy is 
Wallace Green United Presbyterian church (1859). The chief 
public building is the town hull (1760), a stately classic building 
surmounted by a lofty spire. Educational institutions include an 
Elizabethan grammar school and a blue-coat school; and there 
is a local museum. Two bridges connect the town with the south 
side of the Tweed. The older, which is very substantial, was 
finished in 1634, having taken twenty-four years in building. 
It has fifteen arches, and is 924 ft. long, but only 17 ft. wide. 
A unique provision for its upkeep out of Imperial funds dates 
from the reign of Charles II. The other, the Royal Border Bridge, 
.situated a quarter of a mile up the river, is a magnificent 
railway viaduct, 126 ft. high, with twenty-eight arches, which 
extends from the railway station, a castellated building on part of 
the site of the old castle, to a considerable distance teyond the 
river. This bridge was designed by Robert Stephenson and 
opened by Queen Victoria in 1850. 

The reach of the river from the old bridge to the mouth forms 
the liarbour. The entrance to the harbour is protected by a 
stone pier, which stretches half a mile south-east from the north 
bank of the river mouth. The depth of water at the bar is 17 ft. 
at ordinary tides, 23 ft. at spring tides, but the channel is narrow, 
a large rocky portion of the liarbour on the north side being dry at 
low water. There is a wet dock of 34 acres. Principal exports 
are grain, coal and fish; imports are bones and bone-ash, 
manure stuffs, linseed, salt, timber and iron. The herring and 
other sea fisheries are of some value, and the salmon fishery, in 
the hands of a company, has long been famous. A fair is held 
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annually at the end of May. There are iron-works and boat¬ 
building yards. 

The custom of specially mentioning Berwick-upon-Tweed after 
Wales, though abandoned in acts of parliament, is retained in 
certain proclamations. The title of “ county in itself ” also helps 
to recall its ancient history.. The liberties of the borough, 
commonly called Berwick Bounds, include the towns of Spittal, 
at the mouth, and Tweedmouth immediately above it, on the 
south bank of the river. The first is a watering-place (pop. 
3074), with pleasant sands and a chalybeate spa; the second 
(pop. 3086) has iron foundries, engineering works and fish-curing 
establishments. Berwick-upon-Tweed is governed by a mayor, 
6 aldermen and 18 councillors. Area, 6396 acres. 

Very little is known of the history of Berwick before the Coni|uesl. 
It was not until the Tweed became the lioundary between England 
and Scotl.'ind in the 13 th century that Berwick as the chief town 
on that boundary became really Important. Until the beginning of 
the 14th century Berwick was one of the four royal boroughs of 
Scotland, and although it possesses no charter granted before that 
time, an in<iuisition taken in Edward III.’s reign shows that it was 
governed by a mayor and bailiffs in the reign of Alexander III., 
who granted the town to the said mayor and the commonalty lor 
an annual rent. After Edward 1 . had conquered Berwick m i.y>3 
he gave tlie burgcs.ses another charier, no longer existing but quoled 
m sever.al confirmations, by which the town was made a free borough 
with a gild merchant. The burgesses were given the right to elect 
annually their mayor, who with the commonalty should elect four 
bailiffs. They were also to have freedom from toll, pontage, itc., 
two markets every week on Monday and Friday, and a fair lasting 
from the feast of llolyrood to that of the Nativity of St John the 
Baptist. Five years later, in 1107, the mayor and burgesses received 
another cli.irler. granting them their town with all things that 
lielonged to it in the time of Alexander III., lor a fee farm rent of 
500 marks, which was granted back to tliem in ijij to help towards 
enclosing their town with a wall. While the war with Scotland 
dragged on through the early years of tlie reign of Edward 11 ., the 
fortification ol Beiwick was a matter of importance, and in 1317 the 
mayor and bailills undertook to defend it lor the yearly sum ol fjooo 
marks ; Iml in the following ye.ir, " owing to their delaiilt.” the 
Scots eiitereil and occupied it in spite of a friice between the two 
kingdoms. After Edw.ird III. had recovered Berwick the inhabitants 
pelitionorl for the. recovery of their prison calleil the Beffroi or 
Bell-tower, the syinliol of tlieir independence, which their prede¬ 
cessors had Iniilt la-fore Uie time ol .Mexandc-r III., and whicli had 
been granted to William de Keythorpe when Edward I. took tin- 
town. Edward 111 . in 132(1 and 135(1 confirmed the charter of 
Edward I., and in 1357, evidently to encourage the growth ol the 
Imrough, granted that all who were willing to reside there and 
desirous ol becoming burgesses sliould be admitted as sucb on 
payment of a fine. These- early charters were confirmed by most of 
the succeeding kings, until James 1 . granted the incorporation cliarter 
in i(K)4 ; but on his accession to the English throne, Berwick of 
course lost its importance as a Irontier town. Berwick was at first 
represented m tlie court of the lour boroughs and in 133O in Kobt-rl 
Bruce's parliament. After being t.aken by the English it remained 
unrepresented until it was re taken by the Scots, when it sent two 
memliers to the parliament at Edinlmrgli from 147b to 1470. In 1482 
tile burgesses were allowed to send two memliers to the English 
Iiarliaim-nt, and were represented there until 188,5, when the town 
was included in the Berwick-iipon-Tweecl division of the county of 
Northiinilierland. No manufactures are mentioned as having been 
carried on in Berwick, but its trade, chiefly in the produce of the 
surrounding country, was important in the X2th century. It has 
been noted for salmon fishery 111 tlic Tweed from very early times. 
There was a liridge over the Tweed at Berwick in the time of Alex¬ 
ander and John, kings of Scotland, but it was broken down in the 
time of the latter and not n-biiilt until the end of the 14O1 century. 

Sec Virtnria Countv History, Northumberland-, John Fuller. 
History of Berwick-itpon-Tweed, &z. (lycio); John Scott, Beruiitk- 
upnn-Tweed : History of the Town and Gmld (t888). 

BERYL, a mineral rontaining beryllium and aluminium in the 
form of a silicate; its formula is Bcj AI2 Si,, O,,. The species in¬ 
cludes the emerald (q.v.), the aquamarine (?.».) and other trans¬ 
parent varieties known as “ precious beryl,” with certain coarse 
varieties unfit for use as gem-stoncs. The name comes from the 
Gr. ft-qpvkkof, a word of uncertain etymology applied to the 
beryl and probably several other gems. It is notable that the 
relation of the emerald to the beryl, though proved only by 
chemical analysis, was conjectured at least as far back as the 
time of Pliny. 

Beryl crystallizes in the hexagonal system, usually taking the 
form of -long six-sided prisms, striated vertically and terminated 
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with the basal plane, sometimes associated with various pyra¬ 
midal faces (see fig.). It cleaves rather imperfectly parallel to 
the base. The colour of beryl may be blue, green, yellow, brown 
or rarely pink; while in some ease.s the mineral is colourless. 
The specific gravity is about 2-7, and the hardness to 8, so 
that for a gem-stone beryl is comparatively soft. Whilst the gem- 
varieties are transparent, the coarse beryl 
may be opaque. The transparent crystals 
are pleochroic—a character well marked in 
emerald-. 

Beryl was much prized as a gem-stone 
by the ancients, and Greek intaglios of 
very fine workmanship are extant. The 
Roman jewellers, taking advantage of the 
columnar form of the natural crystal, worked 
it into long cylinders for ear-pendants. 

It was a favourite stone with the artists 
of the Renaissance, but in modern times Crystal of lieryl. 
has lost popularity, except in the form of 
emerald, which remains one of the most valued gem-stones. 
It is notable that English lapidaries of the 18th century often 
included the sard under the term beryl—^a practice which has led 
to some confusion in the nomenclature of engraved gems. 

Beryl occurs as an accessory constituent of many granitic 
rocks, especially in veins of pegmatite, whilst it is found also in 
gncLss and in mica-schist. Rolled pebbles of bcn,d occur, with 
topaz, in Brazil, especially in the province of Minas Geraes. 
Crystals are found in drusy cavities in granite in the Urals, not¬ 
ably near Mursinka; in the Altai Mountains, which have yielded 
very long prismatic crystals; and in the mining district of 
Nerchin.sk in Siberia, principally in the Adun-(balon range, 
where beryl occurs in veins of topaz-rock piercing granite. 
Among European localities may he mentioned Elba, good 
crystals being occasionally found in the tourraaline-granitc of 
San Piero. In Ireland excellent crystals of beryl occur in druses 
of the granite of the Moiirnc Mountains in Co. Down, and others 
less fine are found in the highland? of Donegal, whilst the mineral 
is also known from the Lcin.ster granite. It occurs likewise in 
the granite of the Grampians in Scotland, and is not unknown 
in Cornwall, specimens having been found, with topaz, apatite, 
A’c., in joints of the granite of St Michaers Mount. 

Many localities in the United States yield beryl, sometimes 
sufficiently fine to be cut as a gem. It is found, for example, at 
Stony Point and elsewhere in Alexander county, N.C.; at 
lladdam and Monroe, Conn.; at Stoncham, Oxford county, 
and at Albany in Maine; at Royalston, Mass.; and at Mt. 
Antero, Colorado, where it occurs with phcnacite. Beryl of 
beautiful pink colour occurs in San Diego county, California. 
Coarse beryl, much rifted, is found in crysttils of very large size 
at Grafton and Ackworth, N.H.; a crystal from Grafton weigh¬ 
ing more than zj tons. A colourless beryl from Goshen, Mass., 
has been called Goshenite; whilst crystals of coarse yellow 
beryl from Rubislaw quarry in Aberdeenshire, Scotland, have 
been termed Davidsonite. 

Beryl suffers alteration by weathering, and may thus pass into 
kaolin and mica. _ (F . W. R.*) 

BERYLLIUM, or Glucinttm (symbol Be, atomic weight 9-1), 
one of the metallic chemical elements, included in the same 
sub-group of the periodic classification as magnesium. It was 
pi-epaied in the form of its oxide in 1798 by L. N. Vauquelin 
{Ann. de chimie, 1798, xxvi. p. 153) from the mineral beryl, and 
though somewhat rare, is found in many minerals. It was first 
obtained, in an impure conditiqp, in 1828 by A. A. B. Bussy 
(t794-i882) and F. Wohler by the reduction of the chloride with 
potassium, and in 1855 H. J. Debray prepared it, in a compact 
state, by reducing the volatilized chloride with melted sodium, 
in an atmosphere of hydrogen. L. F. Nilson and 0 . Pettersson 
{Wied. Am. 1878, iv. p. 554) have also prepared the metal by 
heating beryllium potassium fluoride with sodium; P. M. 
l.ebeau {Comptes rendus, 1895-1898, vols. 120-127) has obtained 
it in lustrous hexagonal crystals by electrolysing the double 
fluoride of beryllium and sodium or potassium with an excess of 
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beryllium fluoride. It is a malleable metal, of sp>ecific gravity 
1*64 (Nilson and Pettensson) and a .specific heat of 0-4079. Its 
melting-point is below that of silver. In a fine state of ^vision 
it takes fire on heating in air, but is permanent at ordinary 
temperatures in oxygen or air; it is readily attacked by hydro¬ 
chloric and sulphuric acids, but scarcely acted on by nitric acid. 
It is also soluble in solutions of tbo caustic alkalis, with evolution 
of hydrogen, a behaviour .similar to that shown by aluminium. 
It combines readily with fluorine, chlorine and bromine, and also 
with sulphur, selenium, phosphorus, &c. 

Considerable discussion has taken place at different times as 
to the position which beryllium should occupy in the periodic 
classification of the elements, and as to whether its atomic weight 
should be 9-1 or but the weight of evidence undoubtedly 
favours its position in Group 11 ., with an atomic weight 9-1 
(O-16) (see Nilson and Pettersson, Herichte, 1880, 13, p. 1451; 
1884, 17, p. 987 ; li. Hrauner, BerUhtr, 1881, 14, p. 53 ; T. Car- 
nelley, Journ. of Chem. Soc., 1879, xxxv. p. 503; j88o, xxxvii., p. 
125, and W. N. Hartley, Journ. of Chan. Sot., 1883, xliii. p. 316). 
The specific heat of beryllium has been calculated by L. Meyer 
(Bm'thte, 1880, 13, p. J780) from the data of L. F. Nilson and 
(). Pettersson, and appears to increase rapidly with increasing 
temperature, the values obtained being 0-3973 at 20-2° C., 0-4481 
at 73-2' C. and 0-5819 at 256-8” C. 

Beryllium cotnpoiinds are almost wholly prepared from beryl. 
The mineral is fused with potassium carhonale, and, on cooling, 
the product is treated with sulphuric acid, the excess of which is 
removed by evaporation ; water is then added and the silica is 
filtered off. On concentration ol the solution, the major portion 
of the aluminium present separates as alum, and the mother liipior 
remaining contains iH-rylhnin and iron sulphates together with a 
little alum. This is now treated for some days with a hot con¬ 
centrated solution of ammonium carbonate, which precipitate-^ ihe 
iron and aluniinuun but keeps the ls.-ryllium in solution. Tlie iron 
and aluminium pnc.ipitates are filtered off, and the filtrate boiled, 
when a basic beryllium hydroxide containing a little ferric oxide 
is precipitated. To remove the iron, the precipitate is again dis¬ 
solved in ammonium carbonate and steam is blown through the 
liquid, when beryllium oxide is precipitated. This process is re¬ 
peated several times, and the final precipitate is dissolved in hydro¬ 
chloric acid and precipitated by ammonia, washi-d and dried. It 
has also been obtained by J. Gibson [Journ. of Chem. Soi., 1893, 
Ixiii. p.yog) from beryl by conversion of the beryllium into its (luoride. 

Beryllium oxide, tx-ryllia or glucina, BcO. is a very hard white 
powder which can be melted and distilled in the electric furnace, 
when it condenses in the lorm of minute hexagonal crystals. After 
ignition it dis.solves with difficulty in acids. The hydroxide Be(OH)., 
separates as a white bulky precipitate on adding a solution of an 
alkaline hydroxide to a soluble beryllium salt ; and like those ol 
aluminium and zinc, this hydroxide is soluble in excess of the 
alkaline hydroxide, but is reprccipitated on prolonged boiling. 
Beryllium chloride BcCl,, like aluminium chloride, may lie prepared 
by heating a mixture ol the oxide and sugar charcoal in a current 
of dry chlorine. It is deliquescent, and readily soluble in water, 
from which it separates on concentration in crystals of composition 
BeCI,- 4 H, 0 . Its vapour density has been determined by Nilson 
and Pettersson, and corresponds to the molecular formula BeCl,. 
The sulphate is obtained by dissolving the oxide in sulphuric acid ; 
if the solution be not acid, it separates in pyramidal crystals of 
composition BeSOytH^O, while from an acief solution of this salt, 
crystals of composition BeSOyTHjO are obtained. Double sulphates 
of beryllium and the alkali metals are known, e.g. BcS04-K^0y8H.,U 
as are also many basic sulphates. The nitrate BefNOjjj-SHjO is 
prepared by adding barium nitrate to beryllium sulphate solution ; 
It crystallizes with difficulty and is very deliquescent. It readily 
yields basic salts. 

The carbide BeGj is formed when lieryllia and sugar charcoal arc 
heated together in the electric furnace. Like aluminium carbide 
it is slowly decomposed by water with the production of methane. 
Several basir carlionates are known, being formed by the addition 
of beryllium salts to solutions of the alkaline carbonates; the 
normal carbonate is prepared bj^passing a current of carbon dioxide 
through water containing the basic carbonate in suspension, the 
solution being filtered and concentrated over sulphuric acid in an 
atmosphere of carVion dioxide. The crystals .so obtained arc very 
unstable and decompose rapidly with evolution of carbon dioxide. 

Beryllium salts are easily soluble and mostly have a sweetish 
taste (hence the name Gluuinum (o.v.), from yXwiif. sweet) ; they are 
readily precipitated by alkaline sulphides with formation of the white 
hydroxide, and may be distinguished from .salts of all other metals 
by the solubility of the oxide in ammonium carbonate, ^ryllium 
is estimated quantitatively by precipitation with ammonia, and 
ignition to oxide. Its atomic weight has been determined ^ L. F. 


Nilson and O. Pettersson (Berichte, 1880, 13, p. 1451) by analy.--is 
of the sulphate, from which they found the value 9-08, and by 
G. Kriiss and H. Moraht tfierichte, 1890, 23, p. 2556) from the con¬ 
version of the sulphate BeSO^-tlW) into the oxide, from which they 
obtained the value 9-05. C. L. Par.sons [Journ. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
I904. xxvi. p.721) obtained the values 9-113 from analyses of beryl¬ 
lium acetonyl-acetate and beryllium basic acetate. 

For the discussion of the valency of beryllium see S. Tanatar. 
Journ. Russ. Rhys. Chem. Soc., 1904, xxxvi. p. 82. 

BERYLLONITE, a mineral phosphate of beryllium and 
sodium, NaBePO^, found as highly complex orthorhombic 
crystals and as broken fragments in the disintegrated material 
of a granitic vein at Stoneham, Maine, where it is associated 
with felspar, .smoky quartz, bcr)d and culumbitc. It was dis¬ 
covered’ by Prof. F. S. Dana in 1888, and named beryllonite 
because it contains beryllium in large amount. The crystals 
var)- from colourless to white or pale yellowish, and are trans¬ 
parent with a vitreous lustre ; there is a perfect cleavage in one 
direction. Hardness 5i-6; specific gravity 2-845. ^ crystals 
have been cut and faceted, but, as the refractive index is no higher 
than that of quartz, they do not make very brilliant gem-stones. 

BERZELIUS, JONS JAKOB (1779-1848), Swedish chemist, 
was Ixirn at Vafversunda Sorgarcl, near Linkoping, Sweden, on 
the 20th (or 29th) of August 1779. After attending the gym¬ 
nasium school at Linkoping he went to Llpsala University, where 
he studied chemistry and medicine, and graduated as M.D. in 
1802. Appointed assistant professor of botany and pharmacy 
at Stockholm in the same year, he became full professor in 1807, 
and from 1815 to 1832 was professor of chemistry in the Caroline 
medico-chirurgical institution of that city. The Stockholm 
Academy of Sciences elected him a member in 1808, and in 1818 
he became its perpetual secretary. The same year he was 
ennobled by Charles XIV., who in 1835 further made him a baron. 
His death occurred at Stockholm on the 7lh of August 1848. 
During the first few years of his scientific career Berzelius was 
mainly engaged on questions of physiological chemistry, hut 
about 1807 he began to devote himself to what he made the chief 
object of his life—the elucidation of the composition of chemical 
compounds through study of the law of multiple proportions 
and the atomic theory. Perceiving the exact determination of 
atomic and molecular weights to be of fundamental importance, 
he spent ten years in ascertaining that constant for some two 
thousand simple and compound bodies, and the results he 
published in 1818 attained a remarkable standard of accuracy, 
which was still further improved in a second table that appeared 
in 1826. He used oxygen—in his view the pivot round which 
the whole of chemistry revolves—as the Itasis of reference for 
the atomic weights of other substances, and the data on which 
he chiefly relied were the proportions of oxygen in oxygen 
compounds, the doctrines of isomorphism, and Gay Lussac’s law 
of volumes. When Volta's discovery of the electric cell became 
known, Berzelius, with W. Hi.singer (1766 1852), began experi¬ 
ments on the electrolysis of salt solutions, ammonia, sulphuric 
acid, &c., and later this work led him to his electrochemical 
theory, a full exposition of which he gave in his memoir on the 
Theory of Chemical Proportions and the Chemical Action of 
Electricity (1814). This theory was founded on the supposition 
that the atoms of the elements are electrically polarized, the 
positive charge predominating in some and the negative in others, 
and from it followed his dualistic hypothesis, according to which 
compounds are made up of two electrically different components. 
At first this hypothesis was confined to inorganic chemistry, 
but subsequently he extended it to organic compounds, 
which he saw might similarly be regarded as containing a 
group or groups of atoms—a compound radicle—in place of 
simple elements. Although his conception of the nature of 
compound radicles did not long retain general favour—indeed 
he himself changed it more than once—he is entitled to rank as 
one of the chief founders of the radicle theory. Another service 
of the utmost importance which he rendered to the study of 
chemistry was in continuing and extending the efforts of Lavoisier 
and his associates to establish a convenient system of chemical 
nomenclature. By using the initial lettm of the Latin 
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(occasionally Greek) names of the elements as symbols for them, 
and adding a small numeral subscript, to show the number of atoms 
of each present in a compound, he introduced the present system 
of chemical formulation (sec Chemistry). Mention should 
also be made of the numerous improvements he effected in 
analytical methods and the technique of the blowpipe (Vber 
die Anwendung des Lothrokrs, 1820), of his classification of 
minerals on a chemical basis, and of many individual researches 
such as those on tellurium, selenium, silicon, thorium, titanium, 
zirconium and molybdenum, most of which he isolated for the first 
time. Apart from his original memoirs, of which he published 
over 250, mostly in Swedish in the Transactions of the Stock¬ 
holm Academy, his remarkable literary activity is attested by his 
Lehrbuch der Ckemie, wliich went through five editions (first 
1803-1818, fifth 1843-1848) and by his Jahresberichl or annual 
report on the progress of physics and chemistry, prepared at 
the instance of the Stockholm Academy, of which he published 
27 vols. (1821-1848). 

BES, or B£sas (Kgyp. Bes or Besa), the Egyptian god of re¬ 
creation, represented as a dwarf with large head, goggle eyes, 
protruding tongue, shaggy beard, a bushy tail seen between his 
how legs hanging down behind (sometimes clearly as part of a 
skin girdle) and usually a large crown of feathers on his head. 
A lles-like mask was found by Petrie amongst remains of the 
twelfth dynasty, but the earliest occurrence of the god is in the 
temple of the queen Hatshepsut at Dcir el Bahri (c. 1500 b.c.), 
where he is figured along with the hippopotamus goddess as 
present at the queen's birth. His figure is that of a grotesque 
mountebank, intended to inspire joy or drive away pain and 
sorrow, his hideousness being perhaps supposed actually to scare 
away the e\il spirits. In his joyous aspect Bes plays the harj) 
or flute, dances, &c. He is figured on mirrors, ointment vases 
and other articles of the toilet. Amulets and ornaments in the 
form of the figure or mask of Bes are common after the New 
Kingdom ; he is often as.sociated with children and with child¬ 
birth and is figured in the “ birth-houses ” devoted to the cult 
of the ehild-god. Perhaps the earliest known instance of his 
prominent apfiearance of large .size in the sculptures of the 
temples is under Tahraka, at Jebel Barkal, Nubia, at the begin¬ 
ning of the 7th century b.c. As the protector of children and 
Others he is the enemy of noxious lieasts, such as lions, crocodiles, 
serpents and scorpions. Large wooden figures of Bes are gener¬ 
ally found to contain the remains of a human foetus. In the 
first centuries of our era an oracle of Besas was consulted at 
Abydos, where A. H. Sayce has found graffiti concerning him, 
and prescriptions exist for consulting Be.sas in dreams. It 
has been held that Bes was of non-Egyptian origin, African, as 
Wiedemann, or Arabian or even Babylonian, as W. Max Muller 
contends ; he is sometimes entitled “ coming from the Divine 
I.and ” {i.e. the East or Arabia), or “ Lord of Puoni ” (Punt), i.e. 
the .\fricnn coa.st of the Red Sea ; his effigy occurs also on Greek 
coins of Arabia. It is remarkable also that, contrary to the usual 
rule, he is commonly represented in Egyptian sculptures and 
paintings full faced instead of in profile. But the connexion 
of the god with Puoni may have grown out of the fact that 
dwarf dancers were especially brought to Egypt from Ethiopia 
and Puoni. 

See K. Sothe in Pauly-Wtssowa, Healenrychpadic. s.v.; A. 
Wiedemann, lietigion 0/ the Ancient Egyptians (London, 1807), 
150; E. A. W. Budge, Gods of the Egyptians, ii. p. 2B4 (London) ; 
. Max Muller, Asten «. Eurnpa (Leipzig, iBijA, p. 310. 

(F. Lu. G.) 

BBSAN(!ON, a city of eastern France, capital of the depart¬ 
ment of Doubs, 76 m. E. of Dijon by the Paris-Lyon railway. 
Pop. (iqo6) town, 41,760; commune, 56,168. It is situated 
on the left bank of the river Doubs, 820 ft. above sea-level at 
the foot of the western Jura, and is enclosed by hills in every 
direction. The Doubs almost surrounds the city proper forming 
a peninsula, the neck of which is occupied by a height crowned 
by the citadel; on the right bank lie populous industrial suburbs. 
The river is bordered by fine quays, and in places by the shady 
promenades which are a feature of Besan9on. On the right 


bank there is a fine bathing establishmentin the Mouill^rc quarter, 
supplied by the saline springs of Miserey. The cathedral of 
St Jean, the chief of the numerous churches of the town, was 
founded in the 4th century but has often undergone reconstruc¬ 
tion and restoration; it resembles the Rhenish churches of 
Germany in the possession of up.ses at each of its extremities. 
Several styles are represented in its architecture which for the 
most part is the work of the 11th, izlh and J3th centuries; 
the eastern apse and the tower date from the reign of Louis XV. 
In the interior there are a “ Madonna and Child ” of Fra Bartol¬ 
ommeo and a number of other paintings and works of art. The 
archiepiscopal palace adjoining the cathedral is a building of 
the 18th century. The church of Ste. Madeleine belongs to the 
i8th and lyth centuries. The Palais de Granvelle, in the heart 
of the town, was built from 1534 to 1540 by Nicolas Perrenot 
de Granvella, chancellor of Charles V., and is the most interesting 
of the secular buildings. It is built round a square interior court 
surrounded by arcades, and is occupied by learned societies. 
The hotel de ville dates from the j6th century, to which period 
many of the old mansions of Besangon also belong. The law- 
court, rebuilt in recent times, preserves a Renaissance fa(;;ade 
and a fine audience-hall of the i8th century. Some relics of old 
military architecture survive, among them a cylindrical tower 
of the 15th century near the Porte Notre-Dame, the southern 
gate of the city, and the I’orte Rh ottc, a gate of the i6th ccntuiy, 
flanked by two round towers. The Roman remains at Besanfon 
are of great archaeological value. Close to the cathedral there 
is a triumphal arch decorated with bas-reliefs known as the 
Porte Noire, which is generally considered to have been built 
in commemoration of the victories of Marcus Aurelius over the 
Germans in 167. It is in pour preservation and was partly re¬ 
built in 1820. Remains of a Roman theatre, of an amphitheatre, 
of an aqueduct which entered the town by the Porte Taillee, a 
gate cut in the rock below the citadel, and an arch of a former 
Roman bridge, forming part of the modern bridge, are also to 
be seen. Besan(7on has statues of Victor Hugo and of the 
Marquis de Jouffroy d’Abbans (b. 1751), inventor of steam- 
navigation. 

Besanfon is important as the seat of an archbishopric, a court 
of appeal and a court of assizes, as centre of an acadhnie (edu 
cational division), as seat of a prefect and as headquarters of the 
Vllth army corps. It also has tribunals of first instance and of 
commerce, a chamber of commerce, a board of trade-arbitrators, 
an exchange and a branch of the Bank of France. Its educa¬ 
tional e.stablishments include the university with its faculties 
of science and letters and a prejraratory school of medicine and 
pharmacy, an artillery school, the lyc6e Victor Hugo for boys, 
a lycte for girls, an ecclesiastical seminary, training colleges for 
teachers, and schools of watch-making, art, music and dairy- 
work. 'ITie library contains over 130,000 volumes, and the city 
has good collections of pictures, antiquities and natural historj'. 
The chief industr)' of Besanfon is watch- and clock-making, 
introduced from the district of Ncuchatel at the end of the i8th 
century. It employs about 12,000 workpeople, and produces 
about three-fourths of the watches sold in France. Subsidiary 
indu.stries, such as enamelling, arc also important. The metal¬ 
lurgical works of the Societi de la Franche-Comtf are established 
in the city and there are saw-mills, printing-works, paper- 
factories, distilleries, and manufactories of bwts and shoes, 
machinery, ho.sier)', leather, elastic fabric, confectionery and arti¬ 
ficial silk. There is trade in agricultural produce, wine, metals, 
&c. The canal from the Rhone to the Rhine passes under the 
citadel by way of a tunnel, and^the port of Besanfon has con¬ 
siderable trade in coal, sand, &c. 

As a fortress Besangon forms one of a group which includes 
Dijon, Langres and Belfort; these are designed to secure Franche 
(kimti and to cover a field army operating on the left flank of a 
German army of invasion. The citadel occupies the neck of the 
peninsula upon which the town stands; along the river bank 
m a semicircle is the town enceinte, and the suburb of Battani 
on the right bank of the Doubs is also “ regularly ” fortified as 
a bridge-head. These works, and Forts Chaudanne and Br 4 giUe 
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overlooking the Doubs at the bend, were constructed prior to 
1870. The newer works enclose an area more suited to the needs 
of modem warfare: the chain of detached forts along the ridgra 
of the left bank has a totaj'length of 74 m., and the centre of this 
chain is supported by numerous forts and batteries lying 
between it and Uu; citadel. On the other bank Kort Chaudanne 
is now the innermost of several forts facing towards the south¬ 
west, and the foremost of these works connects the fortifications 
of the left bank with anotlier chain of detached forts on the right 
hank. The latter completely encloses a large area of ground in 
a semicircle of which liesan9on itself is the centre, and the whole 
of the newer works taken together form an irregular ellipse of 
which the major axis, lying north-east by south-west, is formed 
by the Doubs. 

Besan^on is a place of great antiquity. Under the name of 
Vesontio it was, in tlie time of Julius t'.acsar, the chief town 
of the Setjuani, and in 58 n.c. was occupied by that general. It 
was a rich and prosperous place under the Roman emperors, 
and Marcus Aurelius promoted it to the rank of a colonia as 
Colnnia Victrix Seqttauorum. During the succeeding centuries 
it was several times destroyed and rebuilt. The. archbishopric 
dates from the close of the and century, and the archbishops 
gradually acquired considerable temporal power. As the capital 
of the free county of Buigundy, or hranche-Comte, it was united 
with the German kingdom when Frederick 1 . married Beatrix, 
daughter of Renaud 111 ., count of Upper Burgundy. In 1184 
Frederick made it a free imperial city, and about the same time 
the archbishop obtained the dignity of a prince of the Empire. 
Jt afterwards became detached from the German kingdom, and 
during the 14th century came into the possession of the dukes 
of Burgundy, from whom it passed to the emperor Maximilian 1 ., 
and his grandson Charles V. Cardinal Granvella, who was a 
native of the city, became archbishop in 1584, and founded a 
university which existed until the French Revolution. After 
the abdication of Cliarles V. it ctune into the possession of Spiiin, 
although it remained formally a portion of the I'.mpire until its 
cession at the peace of Westphalia in 1648. During the 17th 
century it was attacked several times liy the French, to whom 
it was definitely ceded hy the peace of Nijmwegen in 1678. It 
was then fortified by the engineer Vauban. Until 1789 it was 
the scat of a parlement. In 1814 it was invested and bom¬ 
barded by tlie Austrians, and was an important position during 
the Franco-German War of 1870-71. 

See A. Castan. Haatieim et sr.s envirims (Besan^on. 1887); A. 
Gu6nard, Besangon, desenption hisloriqiir (B('saii9on, iSfio). 

BESANT, SIR WALTER (1836-1901), English author, was 
born at Portsmouth, on the 14th of August 1836, third son of 
William Besant of that town. He was educated at King's 
College, London, and Christ’s College, Cambridge, of which he 
was a scholar. He graduated in 1859 as 18th wrangler, 
and from 1861 to 1867 was senior professor of the Royal College, 
Mauritius. From 1868 to 1885 he acted as secretary to the Pales¬ 
tine Exploration Fund. In 1884 he was mainly instrumental in 
establishing the Society of Autliors, a trade-union of writers 
designed for the protection of literary property, which has ren¬ 
dered great assistance to inexperienced authors by explaining 
the principles of literary profit. Of this society he was chairman 
from its foundatioain 1884 till 1892. He married Mary, da^hter 
of Mr Eustace Foster-Barham of Bridgwater, and was knighted 
in 1895. He died at Hampstead, on the 9th of June 1901. 
Sir Waiter Besant practised many branches of literary art with 
success, but he is most widely known for his long succession of 
novels, many of which have ^enjoyed remarkable popularity. 
His first stories were written in collaboration with James Rice 
(q.v.). Two at least of these. The Golden Butierliy (1876) and 
Ready-Money Mortiboy (1872), arc among the most vigorous 
and most characteristic of his works. Though not without 
exaggeration and eccentricity, attributable to the influence 
of Dickens, they are full of rich humour, shrewd observation 
and sound common-sense, and contain characters which have 
taken their place in the long gallery of British fiction. After 
Rice’s death. Sir Walter Besant wrote alone, and in AU Sorts 
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and Conditions of Men (1882) produced a stirring story of East 
End life in London, which set on foot the movement that cul¬ 
minated in the esUtblishment of the People's Palace in the Mile 
End Road. Though not himself a pioneer in the effort made 
by Canon Barnett and others to alleviate the social evils of the 
East End by the personal contact of educated men and women 
of a superior social class, his books rendered immense service to 
the movement by popularizing it. His sympathy with the poor 
was shown in another attempt to stir public opinion, this time 
against the evils of the sweating system, in The Children of 
Cibeon (1886). 

Other popular novels by him were Dorothy Forster (1884), 
Armord of Lyonesse (i8qo), and Beyond the Dreams of Avarice 
(1895). He also wrote critical and biographical works, including 
The French Humorists (1873), Rabelais (1879), and lives of 
Coligny, Whittington, Captain Cook and Richard Jefferies. 
Besant undertook a series of im|iortant historical and archaeo¬ 
logical \'oluines, dealing with the associations and development 
of the various di.striets of London—of which the most important 
was A Survey of London, unfortunately left unfinished, which 
was intended to do for modem London what Stow did for 
the Elizaliethan city. Other books on London (1892), West¬ 
minster (tSos) and South London (1899) showed that his mind 
was full of liis sulqcet. No man of his time evinced a keener 
interest in the professional side of literary work, and the, impro's ed 
conditions of the literarj’ career in England were largely due 
to his energetic and capable exposition of the commercial 
value of authorshiii and to the unselfish efforts wfiich Sir 
Walter constantly made on liehalf of his fellow-workers in the 
field of letters. 

See also A iitohinpraphy of Sir Matter lli’\oiil (1002), with a pre- 
fatorv no(f !)v S. S. Spri/»f»c ; tlwj ■|>rcfacc' t<i tin* librarv edition 
(1887) <>1 Readx’Monvy MoHihoy contains a history ol the literary 
partnership oj J^csaiit ami Rice. 

BESENVAL DE BRONSTATT, PIERRE VICTOR, Baron de 
(1722-1794), French soldier, was born at Soleure. He was the 
son of Jean Victor Besenval, colonel of the regiment of Swiss 
guards in the pay of France, who was charged in 1707 by Louis 
XIV. with a mission to Sweden, to reconcile Charles XII. with 
the tsar Peter the Great, and to unite them in alliance with 
France against England. Pierre Victor served at first as aide- 
de-camp to Marshal Broglie during the campaign of 1748 in 
Bohemia, then as aide-de-camp to the duke of Orleans during 
the Seven Years’ War. He then became commander of the 
Swiss Guards. Wlicn the Re\olution began Besenval remained 
firmly attached to the court, and fie was given command of the 
troops which the king had concentrated on I’aris in July 1789 
—movement which led to the taking of the Bastille on the 
14th of July. Besenval showed inrompetenee in the crisis, and 
attempted to flee. He was arrested, tried by the tribunal 
of the Chutelet, but acquitted. He then fell into obscurity 
and died in Paris in 1794. Besenval do Bronstatt is prinriftally 
known as the author of Memoires, which were published in 
1805-1807 by the vicomte T. A. de Segur, in which are reported 
many scandalous tales, true or false, of the court of Louis XVI. 
and Marie Antoinette. The authenticity of these memoirs is 
not absolutely established. 

BESKOW, BERNHARD VON, Baron (1796-1868), Swedish 
dramatist and historian, son of a Stockholm merchant, was 
Ixim on the 19th of April 1796. His vocation for literature was 
assisted by his tutor, the poet Johan Magnus Stjemstolpc 
(1777-1831), whose works he edited. He entered the civil 
service in 1814, was ennobled in 1826 and received the title of 
baron in 1843. He held high appointments at court, and was, 
from 1834 onwards, perpetual secretary of the Swedish academy, 
using his great influence with tact and generosity. His poetry 
is over-decorated, and his plays are grandiose historical poems 
in dramatic form. Among them are “ Erik XIV.” (2 parts, 
1826); and four pieces collected (1836-1838) as Dramatiska 
Siudier, the most famous of which is the tr^edy of “ Thorkel 
Knutsson.” His works include many academical memoirs, 
volumes of poems, philosophy and a valuable historical study, 
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(hn Guslas den Tredje sasom konung och menniska (5 vols. 
1860-1869, “ tiustavus III. as king and man ”), printed in the 
transactions oi the Swedish Academy (vols. 32, 34, 37, 42, 44). 
He died on the 17 th of October 1868. 

Sec also a notice by C. D. a£ Wirsen in his Lefnadsteckningat 
(Stockholm, lyoi). 

BESNARD, PAUL ALBERT (1849- ), French painter, 

was born in Paris and studied at the fecole des Beaux-Arts, 
winning the Pnx de Rome in 1874. Until about 1880 he followed 
the academic tradition, but then broke away completely, and 
devoted himself to the study of colour and light as conceived 
by the impressionists. The realism of this group never appealed 
to his bold iinagination, l)ut he applied their technical method 
to ideological and decorative works on a large scale, such as 
his frescoes at the Snrbonne, the t'-cole de Pharmacic, the Salle 
des Sciences at the hotel de ville, the mairie of the first arrondisse- 
menl, and the chapel of Berck hospital, for which he painted 
twelve “ Stations of the f'.ross ” in an entirely modern spirit. 
A great virtuoso, he achieved brilliant successes alike in water¬ 
colour, pa.stel, oil and etching, both in portraiture, in landscape 
and in decoration. A good example of his daring unconvenlion- 
ality is his portrait of Madame Rejane ; and his clos>e analysis 
of light can be studied in his pieliire “ Femme qui se chauffe” 
at the Luxembourg in Paris. 

BESOM (Old ICng, hesemii, a rod), originally a bundle of rods 
or twigs, used for sweeping, &c.; a stiff broom. 

BESSARABIA, a government of south-west Russia, separated 
on theW. and S. from Moldavia and Walachia by the I’ruth, and 
on the E. and N. from the Russian governments of Podolia 
and Kherson by the HniesUr; on the S.E. it is washed by 
the Black Sea. Area, 17,(114 s(|. m. The northern districts are 
invaded by offshoots of the Carpathians, which reach altitudes 
of 800 to j 150 ft.,and arc cut up by numerous ravines and river 
valleys. 1 lore, however, agriculture is the prevailing occupation, 
the soil bc'ing the fertile black earth. The crops principally 
raised tire wheat and maiaic, though here, as well as in other parts 
of the government, barley, flax, tobacco, water-melons, gourds, 
fruit, wine, saffron and madder arc grown. The middle of tlie 
government is also liilly (850-1000 ft.), and is heavily timbered, 
chiefly with beech, oak and mountain-ash, and, though to a 
smaller extent, with birch. The districts south of the old Roman 
earthworks which link the Dniester with the Pruth along the 
line of the Botna, just south of Bender, consist of level pasture- 
land known as the Bt’dj.ak steppes. Here stiKk-breeding is the 
predominant calling, the people owning large numbers of sheep, 
cattle and horses, also goats, pigs and buffaloes. Lagoons 
fringe the lower course of the Pruth and the coast of the Black 
Sea, and marshy ground exists besitio the Reuth and other 
tributaries of the Dniester. The climate is rather subject to 
extremes, the mean temperature for the year, at Kishinev, 
lieing 50° Fahr., of January 27°, and of July 72". The rainfall 
amounts to over 25 in. annually. Salt, saltpetre and marble are 
the principal mineral products. Manufacturing industiy is only 
just beginning, wine-making (17,000,000 gallons annually), 
cloth-mills, iron-works, soap-works and tanneries being the 
principal branches. Both the Dniester and the Pruth are 
important waterways commercially, the former being navigable 
up to Mogilev and the latter to Leovo (46° 30' N. lat.). Down the 
Dniester come timber and wooden wares from Galicia, and grain 
and wool from Bes.sarabia itself. Three branches of the railway 
from Odessa to Poland qxtnetrate the government and proceed 
towards the Carpathians. The population numbered 988,431 
in i860 and 1,938,326 in 1897, of whom only 302,852 were urban, 
while 942,i79were women. In 1906 it was estimated at 2,262,400. 
It consists of various races, nearly one-half (920,919 in 1897) 
being Moldavians, the others Little Russians, Jews (37 % in the 
towns and 12 % in the rural districts), Bulgarians (103,225), 
Germans (60,206), with some Gypsies (Zigani), Greeks, Armenians, 
Tatars and Albanians. The Germans, who form some thirty 
prosperous colonies in the Budjak steppes west from Akkerman, 
have been settled there since about 1814. The government is 
divided into eight districts, the chief towns of which are Akker¬ 


man (pop. 32,470 in 1900), Bender (33,741 in 1900), Byellsi 
(18,526 in 1897), Izmail (33,607 in 1900), Khotin (18,126), 
Kishinev (125,787 in 1900), Oi^eyev (13,356), and Soroki (25,523 
in 1900). The capital is Kishinev. Kagul, on the Pruth, and 
Reni on the Danube (the place to which Alexander of Bulgaria 
was carried when kidnapped by the Russians in 1886), are small, 
but lively, river-ports. 

The original inhabitants were Cimmerians, and after them 
came Scythians. During the early centuries of the Christian era 
Bessarabia, being the key to one of Uie approaches tiiwards the 
Byzantine empire, was invaded by many successive nwes. In 
the 2nd century it was occupied by the Ci-tac, a Thracian 
tribe, whom the Roman emperor Trajan conquered in 106; he 
then incorporated the region in the province of Duciu. In the 
following century the Goths poured into this quarter of the 
empire, and in the 5th century it was overrun one after the other 
by the Iluns, the Avars and the Bulgarians. Then followed in 
the 7th centur)’ the Bessi, a Thracian tribe, who gave their name 
to the region, and in the 9th tlie Ugrians, that is to say the 
ancestors of the present Magyars of Hungary, the country lieing 
then known as Alel-kuzu. The Ugrians were forced farther west 
by the Turkish tribe of the Petehenegs in the loth century, and 
these were succeeded in the nth centuryby the KumanB(romani) 
or Polovtsians, a kindred ’I'urkish stock or federation. In the 
13th century Bessarabia was overrun by the irre-sistihle Mongols 
under the leadership of Batu. grandson of Jenghiz Khan. In this 
century also the Genoese founded trading factories on the b-anks 
of the Dniester. In 1367 Bessarabia was subdued and annexed 
by the ruling prince of Moldavia. During the i6th century it 
was in the possession alternately of the Turks and the Nogais or 
Crimean Tatars. From early in the i8th eentury it was a bone 
of contention between the Ottorflan Turks and the Russians, the 
latter capturing it five times between 1711 and 1812. In the 
latter year it was definitely annexed to Russia, and in 1829 its 
frontier was pushed southwards so as to include the delta of the 
Danube. After the Crimean War, however, Russia ceded to 
Moldavia not only this later addition, but also certain districts 
in the south ol the existing government, amounting altogether 
to an area of 4250 sq. m. and a population of 180,000. By the 
treaty of Berlin (1878) Russia recovered of this 3580 sq. m., with 
a population of 127,000. 

See Nakkci, jihlory of Ilessarahia, in Russian (1873). 

(P. A. K; J.T. Be.) 

BESSARION, JOHANNES, or Basiuus (c. 1395-1472), titular 
patriarch of Constantinople, and one of'the illustrious Greek 
scholars who contributed to the great reiival of letters in the 
15th century, was bom at Trebizond, the year of his birth being 
variously given as 1389, 1395 or 1403. He was educated at 
Constantinople, and in 1423 went to the I’cloponnese to hear 
Gemistus Pletho expound the philosophy of Plato. On entering 
the order of St Basil, he adopted the name of an old P’gyptian 
anchorite Bessarion, whose story he has related. In 1437 he was 
made archbishop of Nicaea by John VTI. Palaeologus, whom 
he accompanied to Italy in order to bring about a union between 
the Greek and Latin churches with the object of obtaining help 
from the West against the Turks. The Greeks had bitterly 
resented his attachment to the party which saw no difficulty in 
a reconciliation of the two churches. At the councils held in 
Ferrara and Florence Bessarion supported the Roman church, 
and gained the favour of Pope Eugenius IV., who invested him 
with the rank of cardinal. From that time he resided permanently 
in Italy, doing much, by his patronage of learned men, by his 
collection of books and manuscripts, and by his own writings, 
to spread abroad the new Icamfhg. lie held in succession fte 
archbishopric of Siponto and the bishoprics of Sabina and 
Frascati. In 1463 he received the title of I-atin patriarch of 
Constantinople ; and it was only on account of his Greek birth 
that he was not elevated to the papal chair. For five years 
(1450-1455) he was legate at Bologna, and he was engaged on 
embassies to many foreign princes, among others to I^uis XI. 
of France in 1471. Vexation at an insult offered him by Louis 
is said to have hastened his death, which took place on the 19th 
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of November 1472, at Ravenna, Bessarion was one of the most 
learned scholars of his time. Besides his translations of Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics and Xenophon’s Menwrabilia, his most important 
work is a treatise directed against George of Trebizond, a violent 
Aristotelian, entitled In Calumniaiorem Platonis. Bessarion, 
though a PlatonLst, is not so thorougligoing in his admiration as 
Gemistus Plctho, and rather' strives after a reconciliation of the 
two philosophies. His work, by opening up the relations of 
Platonism to the main (|ucstions of religion, contributed greatly 
to the extension of speculative thought in the department of 
theology. His library, which contained a very extensive col¬ 
lection of Greek MSS., was presented by him to the senate 
of Venice, and formed the nucleus of the famous library of 
St Mark. 

See A. M. BanJini, '>e Vila el Jtehiis Gcslis Dessarionis (1777) ; 
11. Vast, f.c 1 aidinal Lcssarion {187S) ; K. Lei'rantl, Biblhgraphie 
HclUnique (18S5) ; G. \’oigt. Die WledeihrMmiig des htassischen 
AHertums, n. (:8o3) ; on Bessarion at the councils ol Ferrara and 
Florence, A. Sadov, Bessarion de Niece (1883) ; on his iihilosophy, 
mono(;r<ij)h by A. Kandelos (in Gri-ek ; Athens, 1888); most of his 
works are in Migne, Patrologia Craeea, clsi. 

BESSBOROUGH, EARLS OP. The Ponsonby family, who 
have contributed many conspicuous men to Irish and English 
public life, trace their descent to Sir John Ponsonby (d. 1678), 
of Cumberland, a Commonwealth soldier who obtained land 
grants in Ireland. His son William (1657-1724) was created 
Baron Bessborough (1721) and Viscount Duncannon (1723), 
and the latter’s son Brabazon was raised to the earldom of 
Bessborough in 17.39. He was the father not only of the 2nd earl 
(1704-1793), but of John Ponsonby (f/.t'.), .speaker of the Irish 
House of Commons. The 2nd earl was a well-known Whig 
politician, who held various offices of state ; and his son the 3rd 
carl (17.58-1844) was father of the 4th earl (1781-1847), first 
commissioner of works in 1831 18.54, lord privy seal from 1835 to 
1839 and lord-lieutenant of Ireland in 1846. He was succeeded 
by his three sons, the .5th earl (d. 1880), 6th earl (1815-1895), 
a famous cricketer and chairman of the Bessborough commission 
(1881) to inquire into the Irish land system, and 7th carl (d.1906), 
and the last named by his son the 8tli earl. 

BESStlGES, a town of .south-eastern France, in the depart¬ 
ment of Gard, on the C6zc, 20 ni. north of Alais by rail. Pop. 
(1906) 7662. The town is important for ils c’oal-mines, blast¬ 
furnaces and iron-works. 

BESSEL, FRIEDRICH WILHELM (1784-1846), German 
astronomer, was born at Minden on the 22nd of July 1784. 
Placed at the age of fifteen in a counting-house at Bremen, he 
was impelled by his desire to obtain a situation as supercargo 
on a foreign voyage to study navigation, mathematics and 
finally astronomy. In 1804 he calculated the orbit of Halley’s 
comet from observations made in 1607 by Ttiomas Harriot, 
and communicated his results to H. W. M. Olliers, who procured 
their publication {MonaUiche Correspondenz, x. 425), and re¬ 
commended the young aspirant in 1805 for the post of assistant 
in J. II. Schroter’s observatory at Lilienthal. A masterly 
investigation of the comet of 1807 (Konigsberg, 1810) enhanced 
his reputation, and the king of Prussia summoned him, in 1810, 
to superintend the erection of a new observatory at Konigsberg, 
of which he acted as director from its completion in 1813 until 
his death. In this capacity he inaugurated the modern era 
of practical astronomy. For the purpose of improving knowledge 
of star-places he reduced James Bradley’s Greenwich observa¬ 
tions, and derived from them an invaluable catalogue of 3222 
stars, published in the volume rightly named Fundamenia 
Astronomiae (1818). In Tabulae Regiomontanae (1830), he 
definitively esUiblished the uniform system of reduction still 
in use. During the years 1821-1833, he observed all stars to 
the ninth magnitude in zones extending from - 15“ to -I- 45° dec., 
and thus raised the numlier of those accurately determined to 
about 50,000. He corrected the length of the .seconds’ pendulum 
in 1826, in a discussion re-published by H. Bruns in 1889 ; 
measured an arc of the meridian in East Prussia in 1831-1832 ; 
and deduced for the earth in 1841 an ellipticity of His 
ascertainment in 1838 {Astr. Nach., Nos. 365-366) of a parallax 


of o'''3i for 61 Cygni was the first authentic result of the kind 
published. He announced in 1844 the binary character of Sirius 
and Procyon from their disturbed proper motions; and was 
preparing to attack the problem solved later by the discovery 
of Neptune, when fatal illness intervened. He died at Konigsberg 
on the 17th of March 1846. Modern astronomy of precision is 
essentially Bessel’s creation. Apart from the large scope of his 
activitv, he introduced such important novelties as the effective 
use of the heliometer, the correction for personal equation 
(in 182.3), and the systematic investigation of instrumental 
errors. He issued 21 volumes of Astronomische tieobaebiungen 
auf der Slernwarte. eu Konigsberg (181.5-1844), and a list of liis 
writings drawn up by A. L. Busch appeared in vol. 24 of the 
same series. Especial attention should be directed to his 
Astronomische Vntersuchungm (2 vols. 1841-1842). Popularr 
Vorlesungen (1848), edited by H. C. Schumacher, and to the 
important collection entitled Abhandlungcn (4 vols. 1875-1882), 
issued by R. Engelmann at Leipzig. His minor treatises num¬ 
bered over 330. In pure mathematics he enlarged the resources 
of analvsis by the invention of Bessel’s Functions. He made 
some preliminary use of these expressions in 1817, in a paper 
on Kepler’s Problem (Transactions Berlin Academy, 1810-1817, 
p. 49), and fully developed them seven years later, foi the 
purposes of a research into planetary perturbations (Ibia. 1824, 
pp. 1-52). 

Sc'o also H. Diirdf^r, Bessels Lcben und Wtrken {Ziincli. i8fn) ; 
J. F. Knckc Gediuhtnissrede auf Bessel (Jierlin, 1846) ; C. T. AuKt-i, 
Erinnerung at! Bessels Lehen and Wirkcn (Danzig, 1845): 
niische Ntuhruhlrn, x\iv. 4»». 331 (i84f>) ; Monthly .Wtturs Bov. 
Astr. Society, vii. to«j {t8.J7) ; AUgemeine deutsihe Biografdiic, ii. 
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BESSEL FUNCTION, a certain malhematii .J relation between 
two variables. The Bessel junction oj order m satisfies the differ- 
' (' and may be expre.ssed 
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defines these functions as the coefficients of the power of / in 
the expansion of exp i/»(<- t '). The symbol generally 
adopteil to represent these functions is J (/») where m denotes 
the order of the function. These functions are named after 
l-’ricdrich Wilhelm Bessel, who in 1817 introduced them in an 
investigation on Kepler’s Probl.m. lie discussed their pro¬ 
perties and constructed tables for their evaluation. Although 
Bessel was the first to systematically treat of these funVtions, it 
is to be noted that in 1732 Daniel Bernoulli obtained the function 
of zero order as a solution to the problem of the o.sciilations of 
a chain suspended at one end. This problem has been more 
fully discussed by Sir A. G. Greenhill. In 1764 Leonhard Euler 
employed the functions of both zero and integral orders in an 
analysis into the vibrations of a stretched membrane; an 
investigation which has lieen considerably developed by Lord 
Rayleigh, who has also shown (1878) that Bessel’s functions are 
particular cases of Laplace’s functions. There is hardly a branch 
of mathematical physics which is independent of these functions. 
Of the many applications we may notice:—Joseph Fourier’s (1824) 
investigation of the motion of heat in a solid cylinder, a problem 
which, with the related one of the flow of electricity, has been 
developed by W. E. Weber, G. F. Riemann and S. D. Poisson; 
the flow of electromagnetic waves along wires (Sir J. J. Thom¬ 
son, H. Hertz,O. Heaviside); the diffraction of light (E. Lommel, 
Ixird Rayleigh, Georg Wilhelm Struve); the theory of elasticity 
(A. E. Love, H. Lamb, C. Chrec, Lord Rayleigh); and to 
hydrodynamics (Lord Kelvin, Sir G. Stokes). 

The remarkable connexion between Bessel’s functions and 
.spherical harmonics was established in 1868 by F. G. Mehler, 
who proved that a simple relation existed between the function 
of zero order and the zonal harmonic of order «. Heinrich 
Eduard Heine has shown that the functions of higher orders 
may be considered as limiting values of the as.sociated functions; 
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this relation was discussed indcpcndentiy, in 1878, by Lord 
Kayleigh. 

For the mathematical investigation see Spherical Harmonics 
and for tables see Table, Mathematical. 

See A. Gray and G. B. Matthews, Treatise oh Bessel’s Functions 
(1805); Encyclopddie der math. Wissenschaften ; F. W. Bessel, Vnter- 
suchung des Toils der planetarischen Storungen (1824). 

BESSEMER, SIR HENRY (i8i3-'i898), English engineer, 
was born on the 19th of January 1813, at Charlton, in Hert¬ 
fordshire. Throughout his life he was a prolific inventor, but 
his name is chiefly known in connexion with the Bessemer 
process for the manufacture of steel, by which it has been rendered 
famous throughout the civilized world. Though this process 
is now largely .supplemented, and even displaced, by various 
rivals, at the time it was brought out it was of enormous industrial 
importance, since it effected a great cheapening in the price of 
steel, and led to that material being widely substituted for others 
which were inferior in almost everj’ respect but that of cost. 
Bessemer’s attention was drawn to the problem of steel manu¬ 
facture in the course of an attempt to improve the construction 
of guns. Coming to the conclusion that if any advance was 
to be made in artillery better metal must be available, he estab¬ 
lished a small ironworks in St Pancras, and began a series of 
experiments. 'I'hcse he carried on for two years before he 
evolved the, essential idea of his process, whk'h is the decarbon¬ 
ization of cast iron by forcing a blast of air through the mass 
of metal when in the molten condition. Tlic first public announce¬ 
ment of the process was made at the Cheltenham meeting of 
the British Association in 1856, and immediately attracted 
considerable notice. Many inclallurgisls were .sceptical on 
theoretical grounds about his results, and only became convinced 
when they saw that his pnx’ess was really able to convert 
melted cast iron into malleable iron in a perfectly fluid state. 
But though five firms applied without delay for licences to work 
under his patents, success did not at once attend his efforts ; 
indeed, after several ironmasters had put the process to practical 
trial and failed to get good results, it was in danger of being 
thrust aside and entirely forgotten. Its author, however, instead 
of being discouraged by this lack of success, continued his experi¬ 
ments, and in two years was able to turn out a product, the 
quality of which was not inferior to that yielded liy the older 
methods. But when he now tried to induce makers to take 
up his improved system, he met with general rebuffs, and finally 
was driven to undertake the exploitation of the process himself. 
To this end he erected steelworks in Sheffield, on ground pur¬ 
chased with the help of friends, and began to manufacture steel. 
At first the output was insignificant, but gradually the mag¬ 
nitude of the operations was enlarged until the competition 
became effective, and steel traders generally became aware 
that the firm of Henry Bessemer & Co. was underselling them 
to the extent of {20 a ton. This argument to the pocket quickly 
had its effect, and licences were applied for in such numbers 
that, in royalties for the use of his process, Bessemer received 
a sum in all considerably exceeding a million sterling. 

Of course, patents of such obvious value did not escape 
criticism, and invalidity was freely urged against them on 
various grounds. But Bessemer was fortunate enough to 
maintain them intact without litigation, though he found 
it advisable to buy up the rights of one patentee, while in another 
case he was freed from anxiety by the patent being allowed to 
lapse in 1859 through non-payment of fees. At the outset he 
had found great difficulty in making steel by his process—in his 
first licences to the trade iron alone was mentioned. Experi¬ 
ments he made with South Wales iron were failures because the 
product was devoid of malleability; Mr Goransson, a Swedish 
ironmaster, using the purer charcoal pig iron of that country, 
was the first to make good steel by the process, and even he was 
successful only after many attempts. His results prompted 
Bessemer to try tlie purer iron obtained from Cumberland 
haematite, but even with this he did not meet with much success, 
until Roliert Mushet showed that the addition of a certain 
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Whether or not Mushet’s patents could have been sustained, 
the value of his procedure was shown by its general adoption 
in conjunction with the Bessemer method of conversion. At the 
same time it is only fair to say that whatever may have been the 
conveniences of Mushet’s plan, it was not absolutely essential; 
this Bessemer proved in 1865, by exhibiting a series of samples 
of steel made by his own process alcfne. The pecuniary rewards 
of Bessemer’s great invention came to him with comparative 
quickness; but it was not till 1879 that the Royal Society 
admitted him as a fellow and the government honoured him 
with a knighthood. Bessemer died at Denmark Hill, lamdon, 
on the :5th of March 1898. 

Among Bessemer’s numerous other inventions, not one of 
which attained a tithe of the success or importance of the steel 
process, were movable dies for embossed stamps, a gold paint, 
sugar machinery, and a ship which was to save her passengers 
from the miseries of mal de mer. This last had her saloon 
mounted in such a way as to be free to swing relatively to tbe 
boat herself, and the idea was that this saloon should always be 
maintained steady and level, no matter how rough the sea. 
For this purpose hydraulic mechanism of Bessemer’s design was 
arranged under the control of an attendant, whose duty it was 
to keep watch on a spirit-level, and counteract by proper manipu¬ 
lation of the apparatus any deviation from the horizontal that 
might manifest itself on the floor of the saloon owing to the 
rolling of the vessel. A boat, called the “ Bessemer,” was built 
on this plan in 1875 and put on the cro.ss-(!)hannel service to 
Calais, but the mechanism of the swinging saloon was not found 
effective in practice and was ultimately removed. 

.'Vn Autohiography was jmlilished in 1005. 

BESSEMER, a town of Jefferson county, Alabama, U.S.A., 
about 12 m. S.W. of Birmingham, a little N. of the centre of 
the stiito. Pop. (1890) 4544 ; (1900)6538,0! whom 3695 were 
of negro descent. The town is served by the Alabama Great 
Southern (Queen A Crescent route), the Louisville & Nash¬ 
ville, the Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham (St Louis 
& San Francisco system), the Birmingham Southern, and the 
Atlanta, Birmingham &• Atlantic railways. Bessemer is 
situated in the midst of the iron ore and limestone district of 
Alabama, in the south part of Jones’ Valley (about 3 m. wide): 
to the east is the Red Ore mountain range, rich in red hematite; 
to the north-west arc the Warrior coalfields ; to the south-west, 
south and south-east are immense fossilifcrous iron ore seams 
and the Cahaba caalfields; in the immediate vicinity of the city 
are limestone quarries, and about 18 m. north-east arc the lime¬ 
stone kilns of (late City. Mining, iron smelting and the manu¬ 
facture of iron and coke are the chief industries of Bessemer ; 
truck farming is also an important industry. In 1900 Bessemer 
was the eighth city of the stale in population, second in amount 
of capital invested in manufacturing, and fourth in the value 
of its manufactured product for the year. Bessemer was laid 
out in 1887, and was incorporated in 1889. 

BESSifiRES, JEAN BAPTISTE, duke of Istria (1768-1813), 
French marshal, was bom near Cahors in 1768. He .served for 
a short time in the “ Constitutional Guard ” of Louis XVI. 
and as a non-commissioned officer took part in the war against 
Spain. In the Army of the Eastern Pyrenees and in the Army 
of the Moselle he repeatedly distingui.shed himself for valour, 
and in 1796, as captain, he served in Bonaparte’s Italian cam¬ 
paign. At Roveredo his conduct brought him to his chief’s 
notice, and after Rivoli he was sent to France to deliver the 
captured colours to the Directory. Ha.stening back to the front, 
he accompanied Napoleon in the invasion of Sttnia in command 
of the “ Guides,” who formed tht nucleus of the later Consular 
and Imperial Guard. As chel de brigade he next served in the 
Egyptian expedition, and won further distinction at Acre and 
Ahoukir. Returning to Europe with Napoleon, he was present 
at Marengo (1800) as second-in-command of the Consular Guard, 
and led a brilliant and successful cavalry charge at the close of 
the day, though its effect on the battle was not as decisive as 
Napoleon pretended. Promoted general of division in i8oa 
and marslml of France in 1804, he made the most famous 
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campaigns of the Grande Armee as colonel-genenil of the Guard 
Cavalry (1805, 1806, 1807). In 1805 he had received the Grand 
Eagle of the Legion of Honour, and in 1809 was created duke of 
Istria. With the outbreak of the Peninsular War, Marshal 
Bessi^res had his first opportunity of an independent command 
and his crushing victory over the Spaniards at Medina del Rio 
Seco (1808) justified Napoleon’s choice. When disaster in other 
parts of the theatre of war called Napoleon himself to the Penin¬ 
sula, Bessi^res continued to give the emperor the very greatest 
assistance in his campaign. In i8oq he was again with the 
Grande Armee in the Danulte valley. At Essling his repeated 
and desperate charges checked the Austrians in the full tide of 
their success. At Wi^ram he had a horse killed under him. 
Replacing Bernadottc in the command of the Army of the North, 
a little later in the some year, the newly-created duke ol Istria 
succcssfullv opposed the British Walchcrcn expedition, and in 
i8ir he was back again, in a still more important command, 
in Spain. As Massena’s second-in-command he was present 
at the battle of Puentes d’Onoro, but Napoleon never detached 
him for very long, and in 1812 he commanded the (juard Cavalry 
at Borodino and in the retreat from Moscow. Wherever engaged 
he won further di.stinction, and at the beginning of the i8i.? 
campaign he was appointed to the command of the whole of 
Napoleon's cavalry. Three days after the opening of the cam¬ 
paign, while reconnoitring the defile of Posema-Kippach, 
Bessieres was killed by a musket-ball. Napoleon, who deeply 
felt the loss of one of his truest friends and ablest commanders, 
protected his children, and his eldest son was made a member 
of the Chamber of Peers by Louis XVIII. As a commander, 
especially of cavalry, Be.ssi^res left a reputation excelled by 
very few of Napoleon’s marshals, and his dauntless courage 
ami cool judgment made him a sate leader in independent com¬ 
mand. He was personally beloved to an extraordinary extent 
amongst his soldiers, and (unlike most of the French generals 
of the time) amongst his opponents. It is said that masses were 
performed for his soul by the priests of insurgent Spain, and the 
king of Saxony raised a monument to his memory. 

llis younger brother, Bkhtrantj, Baron BkssiIskfs (i 773 " 
1855), was a distinguished divisional leader under Napoleon. 
After serving with a good record in Italy, in Egypt and at 
llohcnlinden, he liad a command in the Grande Armee, and in 
1808 was sent to Spain. He commanded a division in (ktalonia 
and played a notable part at the action of Molins de Rev near 
Barcelona. Disagreements with his superior. General Duhesme, 
led to his resignation, but he subsequently served with Napoleon 
in all the later campaigns of the empire. Placed on the 
retired list by the Bourbons, his last public act was his defence 
of the unfortunate Ney. The rest of his long life was spent in 
retirement. 

BESSUS, satrap of Bactria and Sogdiana under Darius 111 . 
In the battle of Gaugamela (tst ol October ,t3i) he commanded 
the troops of his satrapy. When Alexander pursued the Persian 
king on his flight to the East (summer 330), Bessus with some 
of the other conspirators deposed Darius and shortly afterwards 
killed him. He then tried to organize a nationtd resistance 
against the Macedonian conqueror in the eastern provinces, 
proclaimed himself king and adopted the name Artaxerxes. 
But he was taken prisoner by treachery in the summer of 329. 
Alexander sent him to Ecbatana, where he was condemned to 
death. Before his execution his nose and ears were cut off, 
according to the Persian custom ; we learn from the Beliistun 
inscription that Darius 1 . punished the usurpers in the same way. 

BEST, WILUAM THOMAS (1826 1897), English organist, the 
son of a solicitor, was born a* Carlisle on the 13th of August 
1826. Having decided upon a musical career, he received his 
first instruction from the cathedral organist. He applied himself 
especially to Bach’s music, and became a player of great skill. 
His successive appointments were to Pembroke cha|>el, Liver¬ 
pool, 1840 ; to a church for the blind, 1847, and the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Society, 1848. For a short time (1854-1855) he 
was in London at the Panopticon in Leicester Square, the church 
of St Martin-in-the-Fields, and Lincoln’s Inn chapel. In 1855 


he returned to Liverpool as organist of St George’s Hall, where 
his performances rapidly became famous throughout England. 
Ill-health compelled him at last to retire in 1894. He was 
engaged as solo organist at all the Handel festivals at the Crystal 
Palace, and also as organist at the Albert Hall, where he in¬ 
augurated the great organ in 1871. He had been in the receipt 
of a civil list pension of £joo a year since 1880, and in 1890 went 
to Australia to give organ recitals in tlie town hall of Sydney. 
Best died at Liverpool on the 10th of May 1897. 

His command over all the resources of his own instrument 
was masterly ; his series of Saturday recitals at St George's 1 lall, 
carried on for many years, included the whole field of organ 
music, and of music that could be arranged for the organ, 
ancient and modern: and his performances of Bach's organ 
works were particularly fine. His own compositions for the 
organ, chiefly comprised in the publication entitled Organ 
Pieces for Church Use, have a strong and marked individuality. 
Best, unlike many soloists, was an all-round musician, and fully 
acquainted with every branch of the art. His bust, by Conrad 
l)rc.ssler, has been placed on the platform in front of the Liver¬ 
pool organ, as a memorial of his long scries of performances there. 

BESTIA, the name of a family in ancient Rome, of which the 
following were the most distinguislnsl. 

1. Lucius Cai.purnius Bkstia, Roman tribune of the 
people in J21 B.c,, consul in in. Having been appointed 
to the command of the operations against Jugurtha, he at 
first carried on the campaign energetically, but soon, having 
been heavily bribed, concluded a disgraceful peace. On his 
return to Rome he was brought to trial for his conduct and con¬ 
demned, in spite of the efforts of Marcus .Scaurus who, though 
formerly his legate and cquallv guilty, was one of the judges. 
He is probably identical with the Bestia who encouraged the 
Italians in their revolt, and went into exile (90) to avoid punish¬ 
ment under the law of Q. Varius, whereby those who had secretly 
or openly ai<led the Italian allies against Rome were to lie brought 
to trial (Appian, Hell. Civ. i. 37 : Val. Max. viii. f>- 4 )- Both 
Cieero and .Sallust express a high opinion of Bestia’s abilities, but 
his love of money demoralized him. He is mentioned in a 
Carthaginian inscription as one of a board of three, perhaps an 
agricultural commission. 

See Salhisl, Jucurtha : Cicero. Brutus, xxxiv, 128 ; for the general 
history. A.. 11 . J. Greemdge. Htst. <1/ Home, vol. i. (1004), p)!. 34(1 foil. 

2. Lucius Galpurnius Bestia, one of the Gatilinarian con¬ 
spirators, possiblv a grandson of the atxive. He was tribune 
elect in 63, and it had been arranged that, after entering upon his 
office, he should publicly accuse Giceni of responsibility for the 
impending war. This was to be the signal for the outbreak of 
revolution. The conspiracy, however, wnus put down and Bestia 
had to content himself with delivering a violent attack upon the 
comsul on the expiration of his office. This Bestia is probably not 
the Lucius Galpurnius Bestia, aedile, and a candidate for the 
proctorship in 57. He was accused of bribery during his candi¬ 
dature, and, in'spite of Cicero’s defence, was condemned. In 43 
he attached himself to the party of Antony, apparently in the 
hope of obtaining the consulship. 

Sallust, Catiline, xvii. 43; Appian, Belt. Civ. ii. j; Cicero, 
Ad y, J'f. ii, 3, (), 

BESTUZHEV-RYUHIN, ALEXIUS PETROVICH, Count 
(1693-1768), grand chancellor of Russia, the second son of Count 
Peter Be.stuzhev, the early favourite of the empress Anne, \vas 
bom at Moscow on the ist of June 1693, Educated abroad, with 
his elder brother Mikhail, at Copenhagen and Berlin, he especially 
distinguished himself in languages and the applied sciences. 
Peter the Great, in 1712, attached him to Prince Rurakin at the 
Utrecht Congress that he might learn diplomacy, and for the 
same reason permitted him in 1713 to enter the service of the 
elector of Hanover. George 1 . took him to Ixindon in 1714, and 
sent him to St Petersburg as his accredited minister with a 
notification of his accession. Bestuzhev then returned to 
England, where he remained four years. It was the necessary 
apprenticeship to his brilliant diplomatic career. His passion for 
intrigue is curiously illustrated by his letter to the tsarevich 
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Alexius at Vienna, assuring his “ future sovereign ” of his 
devotion, and representing his sojourn in England as a deliberate 
seclusion of a zealous but powerless well-wisher. This extra¬ 
ordinary indiscretion might well have cost him his life, but the 
tsarevich fortunately destroyed the letter.* On his return to 
Russia he served for two years without any salary as chief 
gentleman of the Bedchamber at the court of Anne of Courland, 
and in 1721 succeeded Vasily Dolgoruki as Russian minister at 
Copenhagen. Copenhagen was then a whirlpool of diplomatic 
intrigue, for George 1 . was endeavouring to arm the northern 
powers against Peter the Great, and this it was Bestuzhev’s 
mission to counteract. On the occasion of the peace of Nystad, 
which terminated the 21 years’ war between Russia and Sweden, 
Bestuzhev designed and struck a commemorative medal with a 
panegyrical Latin inscription, which so delighted Peter (then at 
Derbent) that he sent a letter of thanks written with his own 
hand and his portrait set in brilliants. It was at this time too 
that the many-sided Alexius invented his famous “ drops,” or 
tinctura loniconarvina Bestuseheffi, the recipe of which was stolen 
by the French brigadier Lamotte, who made his fortune by 
introducing it at the French court, where it was known as 
klixir d'Or. 

The sudden death of Peter the Great seriously injured Bestu¬ 
zhev’s prospects. For more than ten years he remained at Copen¬ 
hagen, looking vainly towards Russia as a sort of promised land 
from which he was excluded by enemies or rivals. He rendered 
.some important services, however, to the empress Anne, for 
which he was decorated and made a privy councillor. He also 
won the favour of Bircn, and on the tragic fall of Artemy Volu- 
insky in 173Q was summoned home to take his place in the 
council. He assisted Biren to obtain the regency in the last days 
of the empress Anno, but when his patron fell three weeks later, 
his own position became extremely precarious. His chance 
came when the empress Elizabeth, immediately after her acces¬ 
sion, summoned him back to court, and appointed him vice- 
chancellor. For the next twenty years, during a period of 
exceptional difficulty, he practically controlled the foreign 
policy of Russia. Bestuzhev rightly recoptized that, at this 
time, France was the natural enemy of Russia. The interests of 
the two states in Turkey, Poland and .Sweden were diametrically 
opposed, and Russia could never hope to be safe from the 
intrigues of France in these three borderlands. All the enemies of 
France were thus necessarily the friends of Russia, and h« 
friends Russia’s enemies. Consequently Great Britain, and still 
more Austria, were Russia’s natural allies, while the aggressive 
and energetic king of Prussia was a danger to be guarded against. 
Jt was, therefore, the policy of Bestuzhev to bring about a quad¬ 
ruple alliance lietween Russia, Austria, Great Britain and Saxony, 
to counterpoise the Franco-Prussian league. But he was on 
dangerous ground. The empress herself was averse from an 
alliance with Great Britain and Austria, whose representatives 
had striven to prevent her accession ; and many of her personal 
friends, in the pay of France and Prussia, took part in innumer¬ 
able con.spiracies to overthrow Bestuzhev. Nevertheless, step by 
step, Bestuzhev, aided by his elder brother Mikhail, carried out 
his policy. On the nth of December 1742, a defensive alliance 
was concluded between Great Britain and Russia. Bestuzhev 
had previously rejected with scorn the proposals of the French 
government to mediate between Russia and Sweden on the basis 
of a territorial surrender on the part of the former; and he 
conducted the war so vigorously that by the end of 1742 Sweden 
lay at the mercy of the empress. At the peace congress of Abo 
(January-August 1743) he insisted that the whole of Finland 
should be ceded to Russia, by way of completing the testament of 
Peter the Great. But the French party contrived to get better 
terms for Sweden, by artfully appealing to the empress’s fondness 
for the house of Holstein. The Swedes, at the desire of Elizabeth, 
accepted Adolphus Frederick, duke of Holstein, as their future 
king, and, in return, received back Finland, with the exception of 
a «t n«H strip of land up to the river Kymmene. Nor could 

»A copy of the letter was taken by way of precaution, beforehand, 
by tte Austrian ministers, and this copy is still in the Vienna archives. 
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Bestuzhev prevent the signing of a Russo-Prussian defensive 
alliance (March 1743); but he deprived it of all political signifi¬ 
cance by excluding from it the proposed guarantee of Frederick’s 
Silesian conquests. Moreover, through Bestuzhev’s efforts, the 
credit of the Prussian king (whom he rightly regarded m more 
dangerous than France) at the Russian court fell steadily, and 
the vice-chancellor prepared the way for an alliance with Austria 
by acceding to the treaty of Breslau (isl of November 1743). 

A bogus conspiracy, however, got up by the Holstein faction, 
aided by France and Prussia, who persuaded Elizal)fth that the 
Austrian ambassador was intriguing to replace Ivan VI. on the 
throne, alienated the empress from Austria for a time; and 
Bestuzhev’s ruin was regarded as certain when, in 1743, the 
French agent, the marquis de La Chetardie, anrived to reinforce 
his other enemies. But he found a friend in need in M. L. 
Vorontsov, the empress’s confidant, who shared his political 
views. Still his position was most delicate, especially when the 
betrothal between the grand-duke Peter and Sophia of Anhalt- 
Zerbst (afterwards Catharine II.) was carried through against his 
will, and Elizabeth of Holstein, the mother of the bride, arrived 
in the Pru.ssian interests to spy upon him. Frederick II., 
conscious of the instability of his French ally, was now eager to 
contract an offensive alliance with Russia ; and the first step to 
its realization was the overthrow of Bestuzhev, “ upon whom,” 
he wrote to his minister Axel von Mardefeld, “ the fate of Prussia 
and my own house depends.” But Bestuzhev succeeded, at last, 
in convincing the empress that Oiitardie was an impudent 
intriguer, and on the 6th of June 1744, that diplomatist was 
ordered to quit Russia within twenty-four hours. Five weeks 
later Bestuzhev was made grand chancellor (July 15th). Before 
the end of the year Elizabeth of IJolstein was also expelled from 
Russia, and Bestuzhev was supreme, 
j Tlie attention of European diplomacy at this time was con- 
! centrated upon the king of Prussia, whose insatiable acquisitive 
I ness disturbed all his neighbours. Bestuzhev’s offer, communi- 
I cated to the British government at the end of 1745, to attack 
Prussia if Great Britain would guarantee subsidies to the amount 
of some £6,000,000, was rejected as useless now that Austria and 
Prussia were coming to terms. Then he turned to Austria, and 
on the 22nd of May 1746, an offensive and defensive allia,nce 
was concluded between the two powers manifestly directed against 
Prussia. In 1747, alliances were also concluded with Denmark 
and the Porte. At the same time Bestuzhev resisted any 
rapprochement with France, and severely rebuked the court of 
Saxony for its intrigues with that of Versailles. About this 
time he was hampered by the persistent opposition of the vic^ 
chancellor Mikhail Vorontsov, formerly his friend, now his 
jealous rival, who was secretly supported by Frederick the Great. 
In 1748, however, he got rid of him by proving to the empress 
that Vorontsov was in the pay of Prussia. The hour of 
Bestuzhev’s triumph coincided with the p>eace congress of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, which altered the whole situation of European 
politics and introduced fresh combinations, the breaking away 
of Prussia from France and a rapprochement between England 
and Prussia, with the inevitable corollary of an alliance between 
France and the enemies of Prussia. Bestuzhev’s violent politic^ 
prejudices at first prevented him from properly recognizing this 
change. Passion had always been too large an ingredient 
in his diplomacy. His Anglomania also misled him. His 
enemies, headed by his elder brother Mikhail and the vice- 
chancellor Vorontsov, powerless while his diplomacy was faultless, 
quickly took advantage of his mistakes. When, on the i6th of 
January 1756, the Anglo-Prussian* and on the 2nd of May the 
Franco-Austrian alliances were concluded, Vorontsov advocated 
the accession of Russia to the latter league, whereas Bestuzhev 
insisted on a subsidy treaty with Great Britain. But his in¬ 
fluence was now on the wane. The totally unexpected Anglo- 
Prussian alliance had justified the arguments of his enemies &at 
England was impossible, while his totted of France prevented 
him from adopting the only alternative of an alliance with her. 
To prevent underground intrigues, Bestuzhev now proposed 
the erection of a council of ministers, to settle all important 
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affairs, and at its first session (i4th-3oth of March) an aHiaatJce 
with Austria, France and Poland af;ain.st Frederick li. waa 
proposed, though Bestuzhev opposed any composition with 
France. He endeavoured to support his failing credit by a 
secret alliance wdth the grand - duchess Catherine, whom he 
proposed to raise to the throne instead of licr Holstein hus- 
liand, Peter, from whom Bestuzhev expected nothing good eititer 
for himself or for Russia. The negotiations were conducted 
through the Pole Stanislaus Poniatowski. The accession of 
Russia to the anti-Prussian coalition (1736) was made over bis 
head, and the cowardice and incapacity of Bestuzhev's friend, 
the Russian commandear-in-chiaf, Stephen Apraksin, alter the 
battle of Gross Jagersdorf (1757), was made the pretext for 
overthrowing the chancellor. His unwiliingne-ss to agree to 
the coalition was magnified into a determination to defeat it, 
though it is f|iiite obvious that he could only gain by the humilia¬ 
tion of Frederick, and nothing was ever provtid against him. 
Nevertheless he was deprived of the chancellorship and banished 
to his estate at Goretovo (April 1759), where lie remained till 
the accession of ('atharine 11., who recalled him to court and 
created him a field marshal. But he took no leading part in 
affairs, and died on the zisl of April 1768, the last of his nu-c. 

See TIu Sharnik of the Uuisiiin Ilislortcal Soctet)', vois. 1, 3, 5, 7, 
12. 22, 26, W). 70, So. Si, 85.80. 91 -02, 96, 99, 100, 103 (St JVtersbuiH, 
1870, &c.); Votitische Corresfiont/en:; J-rietinchs tit's Orossev vols. 
1-21 (Berlin. 1879 11104); R. Nisliet Hain, The Daui^hter of Peter the 
Great (London. (R. N. B.) 

BBSTUZHEV-RYOMIN, MIKHAIL PETROVICH, Count 
(1688-1760), Russian diplomatist, elder brother of the foregoing, 
was educated at Berlin, and was sent by Peter the Great to 
represent Russia at Copenhagen in 1705. In 1720 he was 
appointed resident at London nl a time when the Knglish court 
was greatly inflamed against Peter, who was regarded as a 
dangerous rival in the Baltic; and Bestuzhev was summarily 
dismissed for protesting against the lately-formed Anglo-Swedish 
alliance. On the conclusion of the peace of Nystad in 1721 he 
was sent as ambas-sador to the court of Stockholm. His first - 
official act was the signing of a defensive alliance between 
Russia and Sweden for twelve years, in 1724. He was .success¬ 
ively transferred to IVarsaw (1726) and to Berlin (17,30), but 
returned to Stockholm in 17,32. How far Bestuzhev was con¬ 
cerned in the murder (.lime 28th, 17,39) of the Swedish diplomatic 
agent Sinclair m Silesia on his journey home from Constantinople, 
it is difficult to say. It is certain that Bestuzhev sent informa¬ 
tion to his Court of Sinclair’s mission, which was supposed to 
be hostile to Russia, and even supplied the portrait of the envoy 
for recognition. The Swedish authorities are unanimous in 
describing Bestuzhev as the arch-plotter in this miseralile affair ; 
yet, while the active agents were banished to Siberia, Bestuzhev 
was not even censured. The Sinclair murder led ultimately 
to the Swedish-Russian War of 1741, when Bestuzhev was 
transferred first to Hamburg and sulwequently to Hanover, 
where he endeavoured to conclude an alliance between Great 
Britain and Russia. On his return to Russia in 174.3, he was 
made grand marshal, and married .^nna, the widow of Paul 
Yaguzhinsky, Peter the Great’s famous pupil. A few months 
later his wife was implicated in a bogus conspiracy got up by the 
French ambassador, the marquis dc La Ch6tardie, to ruin the 
Bestuzhevs (see Bestuzhev -RyuMiis, Alexius), and after 
a public whipping, had her tongue cut out and was banished to 
Siberia. Thither Bestuzhev had not the manhood to follow her, 
but went abroad, and subsequently resumed his diplomatic 
career. His last and most brilliant mission was to Versailles, 
shortly after the conclusion ff the coalition again.st Frederick 
the Great, where he cut a great figure. He died at Paris on the 
26th of February 1760. 

See Roticrt Nisbet Bain. The t>a«i;hter of Peter Ike Great (London, 
1899); Milriiail Sergyievioh, History of Russia (Bii-s.), vote, xv.-xxii. 
(2nd cd.. St Petersborg. 1897). (R. N. B.) 

BET and BETTING (pcobahly from O. Fr. idteter, to instigute, 
ling, “ abet,” t.4. with 'inoney). To “ bet ” is to stake money 
or somethiog valoable on some future contingency. Betting 
in some form or other has been in vogue from the earliest days, { 


commenc ing in the East with royal and noble gamblers, and 
gradually extending itself westwards and throughout all classes. 
In all countries where the English tongue is spoken betting is 
now largely indulged in ; and in the United Kingdoni it spread 
to SDch an extent amongst all grades of society, during the 19U1 
century, tliat the interference of the legislature was necessary 
(see Gaminu and Wagering). Bets can, of course, be made on 
any subject, and are a common method of backing one’s opinion 
or skill, whethor at aumes of cards or in any other connexion; 
but the commonest fom of betting is ussooiated with the turf. 
In the early days of horse-racing persons who wished to bet 
often failed to gratify their inclination liecause of the difficulty 
of finding any one ready to wager. To obviate this difficulty 
the professional boolanaker arose. It was {leroeived that if a 
man laid money against a number of horses, conducting his 
business on discreet principles, he would in all probability receive 
enough to pay tlie bettor who was successful ami to leave a sur¬ 
plus for himself; for the “ bookmaker,” as the professional 
betting man came to be called, liad enormous advantages in his 
favour. He was presumably shrewd and wary, whereas many 
of those with whom he dealt were precisely the opposite, and 
benefit arose to him from the mistakes and miscalculations of 
owners and trainers of horses, and from the inniimemble acci¬ 
dents which occur to prevent anticipated success ; moreover, 
if he carried out the theory of his calling lie would so arrange liis 
book, by what is called ‘‘ lietting to figures,” that the money he 
received would be more than he could jiossibly be called upon to 
pay. In practice, of course, this often does not happen, because 
“ backer.s ” will sometimes support two or three horses in a race 
only, and the success irf one may result in loss to the Ixiokmaker ; 
but in the long run it has liecn almost invariably found that the 
bookmaker grows lich and that tiie backer of horses loses money. 
It is the bookmaker who regulates the odds, and tliis he docs, 
sometimes by anticipating, sometimes by noting, tlie desire of 
hackers to stipport certain animals. Such things as stable secrets 
can scurc.eJy he .said to c.xist at the present time ; the liookmakw 
is usually as well able at any one el.se to estimate the chances of 
the various horses engaged in races. Notwithstanding that the 
reports of a trial gallop are of comparatively little value to aii)' 
except Uie few [jersons who know what weights the animals 
carried when tried, the bookmaker is extraordinarily keen, and 
frequently successful, in his search for information ; and on tliis 
the odds depend. 

Betting in connexion with horse-racing is of two kinds; 
“ post,” when wagering does not begin until the numbers of the 
runners are hoisted on the board ; and “ ante-post,” when 
wagering opens weeks or months before the event; though of 
(his latter there is far less than was formerly the case, doubtless 
for the reason that before the introduction of so many new and 
valuable stakes attention Wiis genendly concentrated on a 
comparatively small number of races. Bets on the Ilerby, the 
Oaks and the St Legcr were formerly common nearly a year 
liefore the, running of the races, and a few handicaps, such as 
the Chaster Cup, used to occupy attention months beforehand ; 
the weights, of course, being published at a mucli longer interval 
prior to the contest than Is at present the rule. As regards ante- 
post Ixitting, bookmakers have their ow.n ideas as to the relative 
prospects of the horses entered. A person who wi.shes to liack a 
horse asks the price, and accepts or declines, as the case may lie. 
If the bet is laid it will probably be quoted in the newspapers, 
and other persons who propose to wager on tlie race are so like.ly 
to follow suit that it is shrewdly suspected that in not a few cases 
liets are quoted which never kive been laid, in order to induce 
the backers to speculate. According to the public demand for 
a horse the .price shortens. If there is little or mo demaaad the 
odds increase, the market being almost entirely regulated by the 
money ; so that if a great many people bet on a certain animal 
the odds become shorter and shorter, till in many cases instead 
of laying odds a|;ainst a horse, the boolunaker comes to take 
odds, that is, to^agree to pay a smaller sum than he would necoivc 
from the backer if the animal lost, Post betting conducted 
on very much the same principles. IVhen the numbers arc 
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hoisted bookmakors prixdaHn their readiness to lay or take 
certain odds, which vary according to the demand for the differ¬ 
ent animals. Backers arc influenced by many considerations: 
by gossip, by the opinions of writers on raring, and in many 
cases, unfortunately, l)y the advice of “ tipsters,” who by 
advertisements and circulars profess their ability to indicate 
winners, a pretence which is obviously absurd, as if these men 
possessed the knowledge they claim, they would assuredly keep 
it to themselves and utilitsc it for thedr own private purposes. 

The specious promises of such men do infinite mischief, as 
they so often appeal with success to the folly and gullibility 
of the ignorant, and in recent years the extent to which betting 
Itas grown has resulted in attempts to check it by organized 
means. A society for the purpose was formed in England called 
the Anti-Gambling League. A bookmaker named Dunn was 
summoned in 1897 for betting in Tattersall’s enclosure, which it 
was contended contravened the Betting House Act of 1853. 
This act had been aimed against what were known as “ list 
houses,” establishments then kept by Ixiokmakers for betting pur¬ 
poses, and associated with many disgraceful scandals. In the 
preamble to his bill Lord Cockburn began by remarking that 
‘‘ Whereas a new fonn of betting has of late sprung up,” and the 
.\nti-Ganibling League sought to argue tliat this included a form 
of betting which had not sprung up of late but had on the con¬ 
trary l)een carried on without interference for many generations. 
The divisional court of the quc'cn's bench {Hawke v. Dunn, 13 
T.L.R. 281) held that such betting was an infringement of the 
act, and that the enclosure was a ” place ” within the meaning 
of the act, and had been used by the respondent for the 
purpose of betting with persons resorting thereto, and that 
he was liable to be convicted. The case was remitted to 
the justices, who convicted tlie defendant. A somewhat similar 
case was decided on the .some day {M'lnany v. Hildreth, 1897, 
13 T.L.R. 285), in which it was held that a professional book¬ 
maker who went to a place known as the “ pit heap ” at Jarrow, 
to which the public had access at all times, and made bets with 
persons assembled there, was properly convicted, and that the 
“ pit heap ” itself and the place where he stood were “ places ” 
within the meaning of the act. It was afterwards held by the 
court of appeal {Howell v. Knnpton Park Harecmirse Co., Ltd., 
1897, 2 Q.B. 242), in an action brought to restrain a racecourse 
company from opening or keeping an enclosure on a rticeeourse 
by allowing it to be used by bookmakers, that the words “ other 
place ” must be construed its meaning a defined plaoc, that the 
user of sudt a place implied some exclusive right in the 
user against others, and that the racecourse, owners had not 
licen guilty of permitting the enclosure to lie used in the manner 
jjrohibitod by the act of 1853. The decision in Hawke v. Dunn 
was disapproved of ; and the House of Lords afterwards affirmed 
the decision of the court of appeal. 

The Street Betting Act iqo6 enacted that any person frequent¬ 
ing or loitering in streets or public places for Ibe purpose of book- 
makiug, or betting, or wagering, should be liable on summary 
conviction, in the case of a first offence, to a fine not exceeding 
ten pounds, in the case of a second offence, to a fine not exceeding 
twenty pounds, and in U»o case of a third or subsequent offence, 
or in any case where he is proved to have committed the offence 
of having a betting transaction with a person under the age of 
sixteen years, to a fine, on conviction on indictment, not ex¬ 
ceeding fifty pounds or to imprisonment with or without hard 
labour for a term not exceeding six months. On summary 
conviction the fine is a sum not exceeding thirty pounds or 
imprisonment with or without hard labour for a term not ex¬ 
ceeding three months. A wide definition is given to the words 
“ street ” and “ public place,” and racecourses are expressly 
exempted from tile operation of the act. 

On all Frendi racecourses (since 1866), a.s on others nearly 
everywhere else on the aontineeit, and likewise in the British 
colonics, a system of betting known as the Pwi-Mutud or 
Totalizator, is carried on. Rows of offices are establiidted 
behind or near the stands, on each of afliich lists are ettiiibited 
containing the numbers of the horses that are to run -in the 


coming race. At some of these the minimum wager is five 
francs, at others ten, twenty, fiftj', one hundred, five hundred and 
in some cases a thousand. The person who proposes to bet 
goes to the clerk at one of these offices, mentions the number, 
as indicated on the card, of the horse he wishes to back, and states 
whether he desins to bet on it to win or for a place, only. He 
receives a voucher for his money. After the race the whole 
amount collected at the various offices is put together and divided 
after a percentage has been deducted for the administration 
and for the poor. As soon as this has been done, the money 
is divided and the prices to be paid to winners are exhibited 
on lioards. These prices are calculated on a unit of ten francs. 
Thus, for instance, if the winner is notified as bringing in twenty- 
five francs, the meaning is that the backer receives his original 
stake of ten and fifteen in addition, the money being paid 
immediately by another clerk attach^ to the office at which 
the bet was made. The great French municipalities derive 
considerable revenue in relief of rates from the Paris-Mutuels. 
In Japan this system was made illegal in 1908. 

BETAINE (Oxvneurine, Lycine), r-Hj^NO.,, a substance 
discoT'cred in the sugar beet ( Hela vulgaris) in 1869 by C. Scheibler 
{Her., iSfiq, 2,p. 292). It is also found in cotton seed, in the vetch 
and in wheat sprouts (F.. Schulz and S. Frankfurt, Her., 1893, 
26, p. 2151). It may be synthetically prepared by oxidizing 
choline with chromic acid (O. Liebreich, Her., 1869, 2. 13), 
(CHa),N(OH) ■ CH. • CH.,OH Cr,n,„NO, -t HjO ; by heating 
trimethylaminc with monochloracetic acid (Liebreich), 
(rH,,)„N + CHXDCOOH - (CH„)BN(a)-CH,;COOH (betaine 
liydrochloride); and bj' heating amino-aceric acid (glycocoll) 
with methyl iodide in the presence of an alkali (P. Griess, Ber., 
1875,8,p. 1406). It crystallizes fr*m alcohol in large deliquescent 
crystals; and is readily soluble in water, but insoluble in ether. 
It is a weak base. As is shown by the various syntheses of the 
base, it is the methyl hydroxide of dimethyl glycocoll. This 
free base readily loses water on heating and gives an internal 

anhydride of constitution {C1I3 ),N<^q^CO, whicli is the 

type of the so-called “ betafnes.” These organic betaines 
are internal anhydrides of carboxylic acids, which contain an 
ammonium hydroxide group in the a-position. A. Hantzsch 
(B(’r.,i886, i9,p. 31) prepared the betaines of nicotinic, picolinic 
and collidine carboxylic acids from the potassium salts of the 
acids, by treatment with methyl iodide, followed by moist silver 
oxide. ITic reaction may be shown as folldws:— 

CO^ ’jCOfCHi 


The methyl betaine of nicotinic acid is identical witli tiie 
alkaloid trigonelline, whida was discovered in 1885 by £. Jahns 
in the seeds of Trigonella farnum-graecum {Ber.. 1885,18, p. 2518). 
It has also been obtained from nicotine by A. Pictet by oxidizing 
the methyl hydroxide of nicotine with potassium permanganate 
{Ber., 1897, 30, p. 2117). 

Substmcps closely related to betaine are choline, neunne 
and muscarine. Choline (bilineurinc, sincaline), (Gr. bile), 

C„H,5NOj or HO-CHa-CIVNICHala-OH, first isolated by A. 
Strecltcr in 1862 {Anu. 123, p. 353; 148. p- 76). is found in the 
Idle, in br.ain substance, and in yolk ol egg in the form of lecithin, 
a complex ester of glycerin with phosphoric acid and the fatty 
acids. It is also found in comhination with sinapic acid in sinapin, 
the glucoside obtained from white mustoird. and can be obtalnad from 
this glucoside by hydrolysis with baryta water, 

FiiiHjgN On -s 2H3O — C|H,(,N02 + Cjill^gO^. 

Sinapin. Olioline. Sinapic acid. 

It can be synthetically prepared by the action of trimethjdamine 
on an aqueous solntioa of ethylene oxide (A. Wurtz, Ann. Suppl., 
1868. 6, p. 201.) It forms deliquescent crystals of strongly alkaline 
reaction, and absorbs carbon dioxide from the air. It is not poison¬ 
ous. By continued boiling of its aqueous solution. It is resolved 
into glycol and trimethylamine. 

Neurine, trimothyf vinyl ammonrom hydnoxidc (Gr. wfi/nw, 
nerve), CH.:CH-N(CHi)|-OH, is a product of the putrefaction of 
albumen. It may lie prmiared by the action of moist silver oxide on 
ethylene dibromide and TOinethylamine, 

CH.BnOH..Br-»-rHjBrCH.,-N(CH,)3Br-*-CH.,;CH.N(CH,)jOH. 
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It is a crystalline solid, very soUiUe in water, and is strongly basic 
and very poisonous. Muscarine, 'CullijNOj, is an exceedingly poison¬ 
ous substance found in many fungi. It may lie obtained synthetic¬ 
ally by oxidizing choline with dilute nitric acid (O. Schmiedeberg, 
jahreih., igyb, p, 804). The ex.ict constitution has not yet been 
definitely determined, 

BETEL NUT. The name betel is applied to two different 
plants, which in the East are very closely a.ssociated in the 
purposes to which they are applied. The betel nut is the fruit 
of the Areca or betel palm, Areca Caiechu, and the betel leaf is 
the produce of the hotel vine or pan, Chavica Betel, a plant allied 
to that which yields black pepper. The Areca palm is a native 
of the Malay Penin.sula and Lslands and is extensively cultivated 
over a wide area in the East, including southern India, Ceylon, 
Siam, the Malay Archipelago and the Philippine Islands. It 
is a graceful I ree with a straight, slender, unbranched stem reach¬ 
ing 40 or 50 ft. in height and about ij ft. in circumference, and 
baring a crown of 6-9 very large spreading pinnate fronds. 
The fruit is about the size of a small hen’s egg, and within its 
fibrous rind is the seed or so-called nut, the albumen of which is 
very hard and has a prettily mottled grey and brown appearance. 
The chief purpose for which betel nuts are cultivated and col¬ 
lected is for use as a masticatory,—their use in this form being so 
widespread among Oriental nations that it is estimated that one- 
tenth of the whole human family indulge in betel chewing. 
For this use the fruits are annually gathered between the months 
of August and November, before they are quite ripe, and deprived 
of their husks. They are prepared by boiling in water, cutting 
up into slice.s, and drying in the sun, by which treatment the 
slices assume a dark brown or black colour. When chewed a 
small piece is wrapped up in a leaf of the betel vine or pan, with 
a pellet of shell lime or ebunan^; and in some cases a little card¬ 
amom, turmeric or other aromatic is added. 'J 1 ie mastication 
causes a copious flow of saliva of a brick-red colour, which dyes 
the mouth, lips and gums. The habit blackens the teeth, but 
it is a.sscrted by those addicted to it that it strengthens the gums, 
sweetens the breath and stimulates the digestive organs. Among 
the Orientals betel is offered on ceremonial visits in the same 
manner as wine is produced on similar occasions by Europeans. 
Betel nuts are further used as a source of catechu, which is 
procured by boiling the nuts in water. The water of the first 
boiling becomes red and thick, and when this Ls inspissated 
after the removal of the nuts it forms a catechu of high astringency 
and dark colour called in Bombay “ Kossa." The nuts are 
again boiled, and the inspissated juice of the second decoction 
yields a weaker catechu of a brown or reddish colour. Betel 
nuts have been used by turners for ornamental purposes, and 
for coat buttons on account of the beauty of their structure. At 
one time they were supposed to lie useful as a vermifuge. The 
nuts of other species of Arcca are used by the poorer classes 
in the East as substitutes for the genuine betel nut. 

Tlic alkaloid arecaiclino, C,HuNO,. occurs in areca or betel nuts, 
together with three other alkaloids : arccolinc, C^HuNOj, guvacine, 
C„Hj,NO.,, and arccaine, C,n„NO,,. Arecaidine forms white crystals 
easily soluble in water, and difficultly soluble in alcohol. Chemically 
it is metliyl-tetrahydro-nicotmic acid. Dehydration results m the 
formation of a " betaine.” wliich is a tetraliydro-trigonelliuc (.see 
UbtaTne). Arecolinc is an oil, and the physiological action of the 
Ix-tel nut is alone due to this substance. Chemically it is the methyl 
ester of arecaidine. Guvacine, named from " guvaca,” an Indian 
designation of the betel palm, forms white crystaLs. It is a secondary 
base, but its constitution is uncertain. Arecaine is *i-methyl- 
guvacine. 

BETHANY (mod. el-Azariyeh), a village nearly 2 m. E.S.E. 
from Jerusalem, on the eastern slope of the Mount of Olives, 
2208 ft. above the sea. It i| interesting as the residence of 
Lazarus and his sisters, and a favourite retreat of Jesus (see 
especially John xi., which describes the miracle of the resurrection 
of Lazarus at this place). From the 4th century down to the 
time of the Mahommedan invasion several ecclesiastical buildings 
were erected on the spot, but of these no distinct traces remain. 
El-Azariyeh is a poor vilkjge of about thirty families, with few 
marks of antiquity ; there is no reason to believe that the houses 
of Mary and Martha and of Simon the Leper, or the sepulchre 
of Lazarus, still shown by the monks, have any claim to the 
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names they bear. Another Bethany (with the alternative 
reading Bethabara) is mentioned in John i. 28, as “ beyond 
Jordan ” ; it has nut been identified. 

BETHEL (l leb. “ House of God ”), originally called Liis, 
an ancient city of J’alestine, on the N.W. border of the tribe of 
Benjamin, 11 m. N. of Jerusalem and nearly 2900 ft. above 
sea-level. From very early times it was a holy place, a circum¬ 
stance probably due primarily to a very extraordinary group of 
bouldeis and rock-outcrops north of the town. Abraham 
recognized its sanctity (Gen. xii. 8); Jacob, in ignorance, slept 
in the sacred enclosure and was granted a vision (“ Jacob’s 
ladder,” Gen. xxviii). For a while the ark seems to have been 
deposited here (Judg. xx. 27), and it was a place for consulting 
the oracle (Judg. xx. 18). At the secession of the northern 
kingdom under Jeroboam, Bethel became a royal residence 
and a national shrine (i Kings xii. 29 31, Amos vii. 13), for 
which its position at the junction of main roads from N. to S. 
and E. to W. well fitted it. It was taken from Jeroboam by 
Abijah, king of Judah (2 Chr. xiii. 19). It seems to have con¬ 
tinued to flourish down into the Christian era; remains of its 
ecclesiastical buildings still exist. The present village, which 
bears the name of Beitin, occupies about three or four acres, 
and has a population of 2000. 

BETHENCOURT, jean 0 E (c. 1360-1422), French explorer, 
belonged to a noble family of Normandy, and held important 
offices at the court of Charles VI., king of France. His spirit 
was fired by hearing of the deeds of explorers and adventurers, 
and having formed a plan to conquer the Canary Islands he 
raised some money by pledging his Norman estates, and sailed 
from I.a. Rochelle on the ist of May 1402 with two ships, com¬ 
manded by himself and Gadifcr de la Salle. He was delayed 
by a mutiny off the coast of Spain, but reached the island 
of Lanzarote in July. Unable, to carry out his project of con- 
<|uest, he left his men at the Canaries and went to seek help at 
the court of Castile. He obtained men and provisions from 
Henry III. king of Castile, ihrough the good offices of his uncle, 
Robert dc Braquemont, who had considerable influence with 
Henry ; he also received the title of king, and did homage to 
Henry for his future conquests. Returning to the Canaries in 
1404 he found that Gadifer de la Salle had conquered Lanzarote 
and Fuerteventura, and explored other islands. La .Salle, un¬ 
willing to accept a position of inferiority, left the Canaries and 
appealed unsuccessfully for redress at the court of Castile. 
Iwthcncourt was unable to complete his work of conquest and 
exploration. In 1405 he visited Normandy, and returned with 
fresh colonists who occupied Hierro. In Decemlier 1406 he left 
the islands to the government of his nephew, Maciot de B6then- 
court, re.serving for himself the royal title and a share in any 
profits obtained. He returned to Normandy, where he appears 
to have spent the remainder of his days. He died in 1422, and 
was buried in the church of Grainville-la-TeinturWre. B6then- 
court wrote a very untrustworthy account of his “ conquest of 
the Canary Islands,” Le Canarian, lime de la caiu/neie el conversion 
das Canaries. This has been published with introduction and 
notes by G. Gravier (Rouen, 1874), and an English translation 
was edited by R. H. Major for the Hakluyt Society (London, 
1872). 

Sec also Canarv Islands, for the controversy as to the relations 
between Bethencourt and I.a Salle. 

BETHESDA («.e. “ House of Mercy,” John v. 2), better perhaps 
Bethzatha or Bethsaida, a pool or public bath in Jerusalem, 
where miraculous cures were believed to be performed. The 
following identifications have been suggested: Birket Isra' il, 
near St Stephen’s gate; a large cistern, near St Anne’s church; 
the “ Twin Pools,” north of the Haram (the ancient Temple 
area) j the Hammam esh-Shiid, or pool of healing, west of the 
Haram ; the Virgin’s fountain, south of the Haram ; and the 
“ Pool of Siloam.” Which, if any, of these identifications is 
correct, it is impossible to say. 

BETHESDA, an urban district of Carnarvonshire, N. Wales, 

5 m. from Bangor, by a branch of the London & North-Western 
railway. Pop. (1901) 5281, It lies near the lower end of the 
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fine Nant Ffrancon (valley of the Ogwen stream). The 
scriptural name is due, as often in Wales, to the village or 
hamlet taking its title from the Nonconformist church. Here 
are extensive slate quarries belonging to Lord Penrhyn. A 
narrow-gauge railway connects these with Port Penrhyn, at the 
mouth of the stream Cegid (iiemlock, “ ckuia ”), which admits 
the entry of vessels of 300 tons to the quay at low water. 

BETH-HORON (“ the place of the hollow way ”), the name 
of two neighbouring villages, upper and lower Beth-horon, on 
the ascent from the coast plain of Palestine to the high tableland 
of Benjamin, which was until the i6th century the high road 
from Jerusalem to the sea. The two towns thus played a con¬ 
spicuous part in Israeiilish military history (see josh. x. to; 

I Sam. xiii. 18; i Kings ix. 17; i Macc. in. 13-24, vii. 39 ff., 

5 °)- Josephus {IhU. Jud. ii. 19) tells of the rout of a Roman 
army under Cestius Gallus in a.d. 66, The Talmud states that 
many rabbis were born in the place. It is now represented by 
Beit'Ur-el-foka and Hcit'Ur-et-tahta. 

BETHLEHEM (Heb. “ House of Bread,” or, according to a 
more questionable etymology, “ of [the god] Lakhmu ”), a small 
town in Palestine, situated on a limestone ridge (2550 ft. above 
sea-level), 5 m. S. of Jerusalem. The neighbourhood produces 
wheat, barley, olives and vines in abundance. It was occupied 
in very early times, though the references in Judges xvii., xix., 
and Ruth' are of doubtful date. It was Ihc early home of l)avid 
and of Joab (2 Sam. ii. 32). If was fortified by Rehoboam, and 
in the neighbouring inn of Chimham the murderers of Gedaliah 
took refuge (Jer. xli. 17). Micab (v. 2) and other writers speak 
of it as Bcthlehem-Kphrathah: jicrhaps Kphrathah was the 
name of the district. Almost complete obscurity, however, was 
gathering round it when it became (according to Matt. ii. and 
Luke ii.) the birthplace of Jesus. The traditional scene of the 
Nativity, a grotto on the eastern part of the ridge, is alleged to 
have been desecrated during the reign of Hadrian by a temple 
of Adonis. In 330 it was enclosed by a basilica built by the orders 
of the emperor Constant it\e. This basilica (.S. Maria a Praesepio), 
which is still standing, was restored and added to by Justinian, 
and was later surrounded by the three convents successivclv 
erected by the Greek. Latin and Armenian Churches (sec de 
Vogue. I.I-S bglises dv la Terre Satiile). Captured by the 
Crusaders in the iith centun,-, Bethlehem was made an episcopal 
see ; b\it the bishopric soon sank to a titular dignity. Beside 
the grotto of the Nativity other traditionjil sites are shown within 
the church, such as the. Altar of the Magi, the Tomb of Eusebius, 
the rave wherein Jerome made his translation of the Bible, ftr. 

There arc several monasteries and convents, and British, 
French and German schools. The village is well built and 
comparatively clean. The population (8000) has contained few 
Moslems since the Moslem <iuarter was destroyed by Ibrahim 
Pasha, in revenge for the murder of one of his favourites, after 
the insurrection of 1834. The carving of crucifixes and other 
sacred mementoes gives employment to a large proportion 
of the population. In 1850 a dispute arose between France and 
Russia, in the name of the Latin and Greek (ihurches respectivelv, 
concerning the possession of the key of the chief door of the 
basilica, and concerning the right to place a silver star, with the 
arms of France, in the grotto of the Nativity. The Porte, 
after much futile temporizing, yielded to France. The dis¬ 
appointment thus inflicted on Russia was a determining cause 
of the outbreak of the Crimean War (see Kinglake, Invasion 
of the Crimea, chap. iii.). [There is a tiny village of the same 
name in Zebulun, 7 m. N.W. of Nazareth (Josh. xv. 19).] 

See bibliography uncier T'ai.estine. For the modern town sec 
Palmer. " Das jetzige Bethlehem,” in the Zeitschrifl of the Deutsche 
Palicslina-Vcrcin. xvii. p. 89, (R. A. S. M.) 

BETHLEHEM, a borough of Northampton and Lehigh 
counties, Pennsylvania, U.S,A., on the N. bank of the I.«high 
river, opposite South Bethlehem and 55 m. N. by W. of Phila¬ 
delphia. Pop. (1890) 6762 ; (1900) 7293, of whom 350 were 
foreign-born. It is served by the Central of New Jersey, the 
Lehigh & New England, the Lehigh Valley and the Phila- 

> The country of Moab is clearly visible from around Bethlehem. 


delphia & Reading railways, tyid is connected by two long 
bridges with South Bethlehem. The borough lies on a ridge 
of ground commanding delightful landscape sceneiy extending 
north up I he course of the river to the Blue Mountains 20 m.away. 
In Church Street and its vicinity still stand several specimens 
of the 17th century style of architecture of eastern Germany. 
The same sect that erected these buildings, the Moravians, or 
United Brethren, maintain here the Moravian College and 
Theolc^ical Seminary, and a well-known school for girls (the 
Moravian Seminary), founded as a church boarding school in 
1749 and reorganized in 1785, for girls of all denominations. 
During the War of Independence, from December 1776 to 
April 1777, and from September 1777 to April 1778, the old 
Colonial Ilall in this seminary (built 1748) was used as a general 
hospital of the continental army. From its roof the famous 
Moravian trombones were long played on festal or funeral 
occasions, and later summoned the people to musical festivals. 
The Moravians have given Bethlehem a national reputation as 
a musical centre. Only a few years after the city was founded, 
Benjamin Franklin was strongly impressed with the fine music 
in its church, and towards the close of the 19th century a choir 
under the direction of the organist, J. Frederick Wolle, became 
widely known by rendering for the first lime in America Bach’s 
Si John Passion (in 1888), followed after short inten'als by the 
St Matllieiv Passion, the Christmas Oratorio, the Mass in B 
Minor, and finally by an annual Bach fe.stival continuing for 
three days, which was discontinued after Wolle’s removal to 
the university of California in 1905. Bethlehem has often been 
called the American Bayreuth. Among the borough’s industrial 
establishments, the manufactories of iron and steel are the most 
important, but it also manufactures brass, zinc, and silk and 
knit goods. The municipality owns and operates its water¬ 
works. Bethlehem was founded by the Moravians, led by 
Count Nikolaus I.udwig Zinzendorf, shortly before Christmas 
in 1741, and the season of the year suggested its name ; for the 
first century of its existence it was almost exclusively a settle¬ 
ment of that sect, and it is still their American headquarters. 
Bethlehem was incorporated as a borough in 1845. In J904 
the Ixtrough of West Bethlehem (pop. in 1900, 3465) was 
consolidated with Bethlehem. 

See ]. M. Levering, A Historv of Bethlehem. Pennsylvania (Bcthle 
hem. 1903). 

BETHLEHEMITES, a name borne at different times by three 
orders in the Roman Catholic Church. ,(i) A community of 
friars at Cambridge, in 1257, whose habit was distinguished 
from t'lai of the ordinary Dominicans by a five-rayed red star 
(in reference to Matt. ii. 9 f). (2) An order of knighthood similar 
to the Knights of St John, established by Pius II. in 1459 to resist 
the inroads of the Turks. (3) The Bethlchemitc Order of Guate¬ 
mala, a nursing community founded in i6qo by Pedro Betan 
court (d. 1667), extended by the brothers Rodrigo and Antonio 
of the Onss, and raised to an order by Innocent XL in 1687. 
They wore a dress like that of the Capuchins, and Clement XI. 
in T707 gave them the privileges of the mendicant orders. They 
spread throughout Central America and Mexico and as far south 
as Lima, and with the erder of sisters, founded in 1668 by 
Anna Maria del Galdo, were conspicuous for their devotion 
during times of plague and other contagious diseases. This 
order liecame extinct about 1850, The name Bethlehemites has 
also sometimes been given to the Hussites of Bohemia because 
their leader preached in the Bethlehem church at Prague. 

BETHLEN, GABRIEL (Gabos) (1580-1629), prince of Transyl¬ 
vania. the most famous representative of the Ikt&ri branch of a 
very ancient Hungarian family, was bom at Illy6, and educated 
at Szarhegy, at tlie castle of his uncle Andris Lazar. Thence 
he was sent to the court of Prince Zsigmond Bathoiy, whom 
he accompanied on his famous Wallachian campaign in 1600. 
Subsequently he assisted Stephen Bocskay to mount the tiirone 
of Transylvania (1605), and remained his chief counsellor. 
Bethlen also supported Bocskay’s successor Gabtid Bithory 
(1608 -1613), but the prince became jealous of Bethlen’s superior 
abilities, and he was obliged to take refuge with the Turks. 
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In i 6|3 he led a large army against his persecutor, on whose 
murder by two of his officers iliat year Bethlen was placed on 
the throne by the Porte, in opposition to the wishes of the 
emperor, who preferred a prince who would incUne more towards 
Vienna than towards Coastantinople. On the 13th of October 
1613, the diet of Kkusenburg confirmed the choice of the sultan. 
In 1615 Gdbor was also olficiuUy recognized by the emperor 
Matthias. Jlethlen no sooner felt firmly seated on his throne 
titan he seized the opportunity presented to him by the outbreak 
of the Thirty Years' War to take up arms in defence of the 
liberties and the constitution of the extra-Transylvanian Hun¬ 
garian provinces, with the view of more effectually assuring his 
ownposition. While I'erdinaud was occupied with the bohemian 
rebels, Bethlen led his armies into Hungary (1619), and soon won 
over the whole of the northern counties, even sticuring I’ressburg 
and the Holy (irown. Nevertheless he was not averse to a 
peace, nor to a preliminary suspension of hostilities, and negotia¬ 
tions were opened at I’rcssburg, Ras.sa and Beszterezebanya 
successively, but came to nothing because Bethlen insisted on 
including the Bohemians in the peace, whereupon (20th of August 
r62o) tile estates of North Hungary elected him king. Bethlen 
accepted the title but refused to lx; crowned, and war was re¬ 
sumed, till the defeat of the Czechs at the battle of the White 
Hill gave a new turn to affairs. In Bohemia, Ferdinand II. 
took a fearful revenge upon the vanquished ; and Bethlen, 
regarding a continuation of the war as unprofitable, concluded 
the peace of Nikolsburg (31st of December 1621), renouncing 
the royal title on condition that Ferdinand confirmed the peace 
of V'ienna (which hud granted full liberty of worship to the 
Protestants) and engaged to summon a general diet within six 
months. F'or himself Bethlen secured the title of prince of 
the Empire, the seven countifs of the Upper Thclss, and the 
fortresses of Tokaj, Munkacs and Ecse.d. Subsequently Bethlen 
twice (1623 and 1(126) took up arms against ^■erdmand as the 
ally of tlie anti-Habshurg Protestant powers. The first war 
was concluded by the peace of Vienna, the second by the peace 
of I’ressburg, both confinnatory of the peace of Nikolsburg. 
After the second of these insurrections, Betlilen attempted 
a rapprochement with the court of Vienna on the basis 
of an alliance against the Turks and his own marriage with 
one of the Austrian archduchesses ; but Ferdinand had no con¬ 
fidence in him and rejected his overtures. Bethlen was obliged 
to renounce his anti-Turkish projects, which he had hitherto 
cherished as the great aim and object of his life, and continue 
in the old beaten paths. Accordingly, on his return from Vienna 
he wedded Catherine, the daughter of the elector of Brandenburg, 
and still more closely allied himself with the Protestant powers, 
especially with Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, who, he hoped, 
would assist him to obtain the Polish crown. He died before he 
could accomplish any of his gntat designs (15th of Noveinijer 
1629), having previously secured the election of his wife Catherine 
as princess. His first wife, Susannah Karolyi, died in 1622. 

Gabriel Bethlen was certainly one of the most striking and 
original personages of his century. A zealous Calvinist, whose 
boast it was that he had read the Bible twenty-five times, he 
was nevertheless no persecutor, and even helped the Jesuit 
Kaldy to translate and print his version of the ^riptures. He 
was in communication all his life with the leading contemporary 
statesmen, so that his correspondence is one of the most interest¬ 
ing and important of historical documents. He also composed 
hymns. 

The best editions of Ins correspondence are those by SAndor 
Sziligyi. both published at Huda (1866 and 1879). The best life o( 
liim is that by the Bohemian liK.lorian Anton Gindely, Actu ft dneu- 
mfnta htsloriam Onbrielis hethUni iliustrantia (Budapest. i8go). This 
work has been largely utilized by Ignie-AcsAdy in his excellent Gabriel 
Bethlen and his Court (Hung.. Budapest. 1890). (R. N. B.) 

BETHNAL GiiBEN, an eastern metropolitan borough of 
London, England, bounded N. by Hackney, E. by Poplar, 
S. by Stepney and W. by ShorecKteh. Pop. (1901) 129,680. 
It is a district of poor houses, forming part of the area commonly 
known as the “ East End.” The working population is employed 
in the making of match-boxes, boot-making, cabinet-making 


and other industries ; but was formerly largely devoted to silk¬ 
weaving, which spread over the district from its centre in 
Spitalfields (see Stepnev). This industry is still maintained. 
The Bethnal Green museum was opened in 1872. It contains ex- 
liibits of lood and animal products, fornicrlv at South Kensington, 
entomological collections, &c.; and various loan exhibitions 
arc hold from time to time. The M useura also housed the Wallace 
collection until the opening of Hertford House, and the pictures 
now in the National Portrait Gallery. It stands in public gar¬ 
dens ; there are scvi;ral other small open spaces; and some 70 
out of the 217 acres of Victoria Park arc within the borough. 
Close by the park there stood, until the i9tli century, a house 
believed to Itave belonged to the notorious Bishop Bonner, the 
persecutor of Protestants in the reign of Mary; his name is 
still utiiiched to a street here. Among institutions are the 
toissionury settlement of the Oxford House, founded in 1884, 
with its women's branch, St Margaret's House; the North- 
Eastern hospital for children, the Craft school and tlie Leather 
Trade school. The parliamentary borough of Bethnal Green 
has two divisions, each returning one member. The borough 
council consists of a inayoi, 5 aldermen and 30 councillors. 
Area, 759-3 acres. 

B^HUNE (I'amily). Tlie .'iagiieurs of Bethune, latoues 
{advocati) of the great abbey of Suint-Vaast at Arrus fiom the 
nth century, were the ancestors of a great French house whence 
.sprang the dukes of Sully, C'liarost, tlrval and Ancenis; the 
marquises of Rosny, Courville and C.habris ; the counts of SilJes 
and the princes of Boisbelk and llcnrichemont. Conon de 
Betlume (q.v.), the crusader and poet, was an early forebear. 
The most illustrious menilx;r of tlie Bethune family was Maxi- 
milien, baron of Rosny, and afterwards fluke of Sully (y.w.), 
miriRtcr of Henry IV. His brothel Philip, count of Sellos ami 
of Charost, was ambassador to Scotland, Rome, Savoy and 
Germany, and died in 1649. Hippol)'te de Bethune, count of 
Selles and marquis of Chahris, who died in 1(165, iiequeathed to 
the king a magnificent collection ol historical documents nn<l 
works of art. The Charost branch of the family gai e France 
a number of generals during the 17th and iStli centuries. 

The last duke of Charost, Armaiid Joseph de Bethune (1738- 
1800), French economist ami philanthrojiisl, served in the 
anny during the Seven Years’ War. after which he retired to his 
estates in Berry, where, and also in Brittany and Piairdy, he 
sought to ameliorate the lot of his peasants by abolishing feudal 
dues, and introducing reforms in agriculture. During the 
Terror he was arrested, but was liberaU-f 1 after t he 9th Tliermidor. 
He was mayor of the loth arrondissement of Paris umler the 
Consulate, and died at Paris on the 27th of Oclolier i8oo, of 
small-pox, contracted during a visit to a workshop for the 
blind which he had founded. He published essays on the way 
to destroy mendicancy and to improve the cfindition of the 
labourers, and also on the establishment of a fund for rural 
relief and the organization of rural education. His life throws 
light on some phases of the uncun regime which arc often over¬ 
looked by historians. l,ouis XV. said of Charost, “ Look at 
this man, his appearance is insignificant, but he has put new 
life into three of my provinces.” His only son, Armand Louis 
de Bethune, marquis de Charost, was beheaded on the 28tlj of 
April 1794. 

BETHUNE, CONON or Quesnes DE (c. 1150-1224), French 
trouvere of Arras, was born about the middle of the 12th century. 
He came about ii8o to the court of France, where he met Marie 
de France, countess of Champagne. To this princess his love 
poems are dedicated, and much of his time was passed at her 
court where the Irowvires were held in high honour. At the 
French court he met with some criticisms from Queen Alix, 
the widow of Louis VII., on the roughness of his verse and on his 
Picard dialect. To these criticisms, interesting as proof of the 
already preponderant influence of the dialect of the lie de France, 
the poet replied by some ver.ses in the gattrical vein that best 
suited his temperament. Some of his best songs were inspired 
by anger at the delays before the crusade of 1188-1192. His 
plain-speaking made him many enemies, and when he returned 
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with the rest after the fruitless capture of Acre, these were not 
slow to take advantage of the opportunity for retaliation. 
Conon took part with Baldwin of Flanders in the crusade which 
resulted in 1*04 in the capture of Constantinople, and he is said 
to have been the first to plant the crusaders’ standard on tlic 
wails of the city. He held high office in the new empire and died 
about 1224. His verses, of which the crusading song Ah! 
amors com dure departie is well known, are marked by a vigour 
and martial spirit which distinguish them from the work of 
other trouveres. 

The completest edition of his work.s is in the Truwvlres belies of 
Aug. Scheler (1876). 

BfTHUNE, a town of northern France, capital of an arron- 
dissement in the department of Pas-dc-Calnis, 24 m. N.N.W. 
of Arras, on the Northern railway between thkt town and St 
Omer. Pop. (tyo6) 12,601. B6thune is situated on a low 
hill at the confluence of the l..awc with the canal from Aire 
to Bauvin. Once strongly fortified, it is now surrounded by 
wide boulevards, and new quarters have grown up on its out¬ 
skirts. The old (own is composed of winding .streets and 
culs-de-sar bordered by old houses in the Flemish style. In 
the central square stands one of the finest belfries of northern 
France, a square structure surmounted by a wooden campanile, 
dating from the 14th century. St Vaast, the principal church 
of Bethune, belongs to the ibth eenturv. The town is the .scat 
of a .sub-prefect, and has a tribunal of first instance, a chamber 
of commerce and a communal college among its public institu¬ 
tions. Bethune lies in the midst of the richest coal mines in 
France. Its industries include the distillation of oil, tanning, 
salt-refining, brewing, and the manufacture of earthenware 
and aisks. Trade is carried on in flax, cloth, cereals, oil¬ 
seeds, &c. 

The town, which dates from the nth century, was governed 
hy its own lords till 1248, after which date it pa-ssed through the 
ownership of the counts of Flanders, the dukes of Burgundy, 
and the sovereigns of Austria and .Spain. Ceded to France by 
the peace of Niimwegen (1678), it was taken by the allied forces 
in 1710, and restored to France by the treaty of Utrecht. 

BETROTHAL (A.S. treowth, “ truth ”), the giving “ one’s 
truth,” or pledging one’s faith to marry. Although left optional 
by the church and not necessary' in law, betrothal was anciently 
a fonnal ceremony which in most cases preceded the actual 
marriage service, usually by a period of some weeks, but the 
marriage might for various reasons be delayed for years. The 
canon law distinguished two types of betrothal;—(i) Spon- 
salia de ^aesenti, (2) Sponsalia dr futuro. The first was a true 
though irregular marriage, and was almlishcd by the council 
of Trent as leading to clandestine unions and therefore being 
inimical to morality. The second, or betrotbil properly so 
called, was a promise to marry at a future date, which promise 
without further ceremony became a valid marriage upon con¬ 
summation. The church never precisely determined the form 
of the ceremony, but demanded for its validity that it should 
have been entered into freely and at a legal age, i.e. after the 
seventh birthday. The church further declared that females 
between the ag&s of seven imd twelve, and males between 
seven and fourteen, could be betrothed, but not married, and that 
all such betrothals were to be public. The ill-defined laws as 
to betrothals tended to encourage abuses; and the people, 
especially in the rural districts, inclined to hold betrothal sufficient 
justification for cohabitation. Such pre-contract is known to 
have existed in the case of Shakespeare (g.v.). Francis Douce 
(lUushratums of Shakespeare and af Aniieni Matmers, 1A07) 
says that Itftrethal consisted of the “ interchange of rings—^the 
kiss—the joining of hands, to which is to be added the testimony 
of witnesses.” In France the presence of a priest seems to have 
been considered essential, and though this was not so elsewhere 
it was customary for tite couple to get their parish priest to wit¬ 
ness their promise. In England solemn betrothal was almost 
universally practised. Among the peasantry the place of rings 
wag taken by a coin which was broken between the pair, each 
taking a pact. But almost any gift sufficed. A case ia iy&2 


is recorded where the lover gave the girl a pair of gloves, two 
oranges, two handkerchiefs and a red silk girdle. Sometimes 
the bride-elect received a bent or crooked sixpence. At the 
conclusion of the ceremony, wliich by no means always took 
place in a church, it seems to have been usual for the couple to 
pledge each other in a cup of wipe, as do the Jews and Russians 
to-day. This drinking together was ever the universal custom 
of parties in ratification of a bargain. Joseph Strutt (1749- 
1802) stales that by the civil law gifts given at betrothal could 
be recovered by the parties, if the marriage did not take place. 
But only conditionally, for if the man “ had had a kiss for his 
money, he should lose one half of that which he gave. Yet with 
the woman it is otherwise, for, kissing or not kissing, whatever 
she gave, she may ask and have it again. However, this extends 
only to gloves, rings, bracelets and such-like small wares.” 
'J'hough the church abstained from prescribing the form of 
the ceremony, it jealously watched over the fulfilment of such 
contracts and punished tlieir violation. Betrothal, validly 
contracted, could be dis.solved either by mutual consent, or 
by the supervening of some radical physical or social change 
in the parties, or by the omission to fulfil one of the conditions 
of the contract. But here the church stepped in. and endeavoured 
to override such law as existed in the matter by decreeing that 
whoever, after betrothal, refused to marry in facie ecclesiae, 
was liable to excommunication till relieved hy pubUc penance. 
In ICngland the law was settled by an act of 1753, which enacted 
that a0 aggrieved party could obtain redress only by an action at 
common law for breach of promise of marriage (see Marriage). 

Formal betrothal is no longer customary in England, but on 
the European continent it retains much of its former importance. 
There it is either solemn (publicly in church) or private (simply 
before witnesses). Such betrothWs are legal contracts. They 
are only valid between persons of legal age, botli of whom consent; 
and they are rendered void by fraud, intimidation and duress. 
In Germany if the parties are under age the comsent of tite parents 
is needed ; but if this be unreasonably withheld the couple may 
appeal to a magistrate, who can sanction the betrothal. If the 
parents disagree, the father's wish prevails. Public betrothal 
carries with it an obligation to marry, and in case of refusal 
an act ion “lies ” for the injured party. In Germany the betrothal 
is generally celelirated before the relatives, and the couple are 
called bride and bridegroom from that day until marriage. 
In Russia, where it was once as binding as marriage, it is now a 
mere formal part of the marriage ceremoni^. 

Among the ancient Jews betrothal was formal wid as 
binding as marriage. After the ceremony, which consisted of 
the handing of a ring or some object of value to the bride and 
formal words of contract, and the mutual pledging of the couple 
in consecrated wine, a period of twelve months elapsed before the 
marriage was completed by the formal home-takingunless 
the bride was a widow or the groom a widower, when this interval 
was reduced to thirty days. Latterly the ceremony of betrothal 
has become a part of the marriage ocremony, and the engagement 
has become the informal affair it is in England. 

F'or betrothal customs in China, the East and elsewhere, consult 
L. j. Milii, Il'iKXMgi and a’eddings in Many Climei (London, ujoo), 
and H. N. Hutchinson, Marriage Customs in Many Lands (Tusndon. 
1807). On early English law as to betrothals see Sir F. Pollock and 
Maitland, History of English Lam before the time of Edward I. (and ed., 
1898). See also J. O. Halliwell-Plullipps. Outlines of the Life of 
Shakespeare (London. 1848. 1883). 

betterment {i.e. “ making better,” as opposed to “ worse- 
ment ”), a general term, used particularly in conitexion with the 
increased value given to real property by causes for which a 
tenant or the public, but not the owner, is responsible; it is thus 
of the nature of “ unearned increment.” ■ When, for instance, 
some public improvement results in raising the value of a piece 
of private knd, a»d the owner is thereby “ bettered' ” linough 
no merit of his own, he gains by the bettemient, and many econo¬ 
mists and politicians have sought to arrange, by taxation or 
otherwise, that the increased value shall come into the pocket of 
the puMic rather than into his. A bettmnent tax would be so 
assessed as to divert from the owner of the pn^erty the profit 
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tlius accruing “ unearned ” to him. (See also Compensation.) 
The whole problem is one of the incidence of taxation and the 
question of land values, and various applications of the principle 
of betterment have been tried in America and in England, 
raising considerable controversy from time to time. 

See A. A. Baumann, Bettaftnent, Wofsement and Recoupment 
(I 8 y 4 ). 

BETTERTON, THOMAS {c. 1635-1710), English actor, son of 
an under-cook to King (iharles 1 ., was born in London. He was 
apprenticed to John Holden, Sir William Davenant’s publisher, 
and possibly later to a bookseller named Rhodes, who had been 
wardrobe - keeper to the theatre in Blackfriars. The latter 
obtained in 1650 a lifcnce to set up a company of players at the 
Cockpit in Drury Lane ; and on the reopening of this theatre in 
1660, Betterton mad'; his first appearance on the stage. His 
talents at once brought him into prominence, and he w'as given 
leading parts. On the opening of the new theatre in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields in 1661, Sir William Davenant, the patentee, engaged 
Betterton and all Rhodes’s company to play in his Sie%e oj 
Rhodes. Betterton, besides being a public favourite, was held 
in high esteem by Charles II., who .sent him to Paris to examine 
stage improvements there. According to Cil)ber it was after his 
return that shifting scenes instead of tapestry were first used in 
an English theatre. In 1692, in an unfortunate speculation, 
Betterton and his friend Sir Francis Watson were ruined ; but 
Betterton’s affection for Sir Francis was so strong that he adopted 
the latter’s daughter and educated her for the stage. In 1693, 
wiih the aid of friends, he erected the New Playhouse in the 
tennis court in Lincoln’s Inn I'iclds. It was opened in 1695 
with Congreve’s Love for hive. But in a few years the profits 
fell off; and Betterton, labouring under the infirmities of age 
and gout, determined to quit the stage. At his benefit perform¬ 
ance, when the profits are said to have been over £500, he played 
Valentine in fjrue for hwe. In 1710 he made his last appearance 
as Melantius in The Maid’s Tragedy ; he died on the 28th of 
April, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

In appearance he was athletic, slightly above middle height, 
with a tendency to stoutness ; his voice was strong rather than 
melodious, but in recitation it was used with the greatest dex¬ 
terity. Pepys, Po|)e, Steele and Cibber all bestow lavish praise 
on his acting. His repertory included a large number of Shake¬ 
spearian rdles, and although many of these were presented in the 
tasteless versions of Davenant, Dryden, Shadwell and Nahum 
Tate, yet they could not hide the great histrionic gifts which 
Betterton possessed, nor does his reputation rest on these 
perfonnances alone. The blamelessness of his life was con¬ 
spicuous in an age and a profession notorious for dissolute 
habits. Betterton was author of several adaptations which 
were popular in their day. In 1662 he had married Mary .Saun- 
derson (d. 1712), an admirable actress, whose Ophelia shared 
the honours with his Hamlet. 

See Howe, Thomas Betterton (iSyi): The Life and Times of Thomas 
Betterton (i886). 

BETTIA, a town of British India, in the Champaran district 
of Bengal; situated on a former branch of the Harim river, 
with a station on the Tirhoot section of the Bengal & North- 
Western railway. Bettia is the residence of one of the leading 
noblemen of northern Behar, who enjoys a rent-roll of £66,000. 
In 1901, owing to a disputed succession, the estate was under 
the jiianagement of the court of wards. It comprises land 
in no fewer than ten districts, much of which is let on permanent 
leases to indigo-planters. Besides the palace of the maharaja, 
the town contains a middle English school and a female dis¬ 
pensary, entirely supported ofit of the estate. There is a Roman 
Catholic mission, with about 1000 converts, which was founded 
by an Italian priest in 1746. 

BETnNELU,SAVERIO (1718-1808), Italian Jesuit and man 
of letters, was bom at Mantua on the i8th of July 1718. After 
studying under the Jesuits in his native city and at Bologna 
he entered the society in 1736. He taught the belles-lettres 
from 1739 to 1744 at Brescia, where Cardinal Quirini, Count 
Mazzucbelli, Count Duranti and other scholars, formed an illus¬ 


trious academy. He next went to Bologna, to pursue the study 
of divinity, and there he enjoyed the society of many learned 
and literary men. At the age of thirty he went to Venice, 
where he b^me professor of rhetoric, and was on friendly terms 
with the most illustrious persons of that city and state. The 
superintendence of the college of nobles at Parma was entrusted 
to him in >751 ; and he had principal charge of the studies of 
poetry and history, and the entertainments of the theatre. He 
remained there eight years, visiting, at intervals, other cities of 
Italy, cither on the affairs of his order, for pleasure or for 
health. In 1755 he traversed part of Germany, proceeded 
as far as Strassburg and Nancy, and returned by way of 
Germany into Italy, taking with him two young sons or 
nephews of the prince of llohcnlohe, who had requested him 
to take charge bf their education. He made, the year following, 
another journey into France, along with the eldest of his pupils ; 
and during this excursion he wrote his famous Lettere died di 
Virgilio agli Arcadi, which were published at Venice with his 
sdolti verses, and those of Frugoni and Algarotti. The opinions 
maintained in these letters against Uie two great Italian poets 
and particularly against Dante, created him many enemies, 
and embroiled him with Algarotti. In 1758 he went into 
Lorraine, to the court of King Siaiiislaus, who .sent him on a 
matter of business to visit Voltaire. Voltaire presented him with 
a copy of his works, with a flattering inscription in allusion to 
Bettinelli’s Letters of Virgil. From Geneva be returned to 
Parma, where he arrived in 1750. He afterwards lived for some 
years at Verona and Modena, and he had just been ajipointcd 
professor of rhetoric there, when, in 1773, the order of jesnits 
was abolished in Italy. Bcttinclli then returned into his own 
country, and resumed his literary labours with new ardour. 
The siege of Mantua by the I'rcnih compelled liini to leave the 
city, and he retired to Verona, where he formed an intimate 
friendship with the chevalier Hippolito Pindemonti. In 1707 
he returned to Mantua, 'f'hough neariy eighty years old, he 
resumed his labours and Irs customary manner of life. He 
undertook in 1799 a complete edition of his works, which was 
jiublished at Venice in 24 vols. i2mo. Arrived at the age of 
ninety years, he still retained his gaiety and vivacity of miiul, 
and died on the 13th of September 1808. The works of Bettiiielli 
are now of little value. The only one stilldeservingremcmbranee, 
perhaps, is the Kisorgimento negli sludj, nelle Arti e iic' Costumi 
dofio il Mille (1775-1786), a sketch of the )>rogress of literature, 
science, the fine arts, industiv, &c., in Itah'. 

BETTWS Y COED, an urban district of t’Arnarvonshirc, North 
Wales, 4 m. from Llanrwst and 16 m. from Llandudno, on a branch 
of the London & North-Western railway. Pop. (1901) 1070. 
The name means “ warm place of the wood,” according to Llyn’s 
definition of belttos. The other derivation of the word from 
Abbatis (domus) agrees with its vicinity to Yspytty ’ Ifan (leuan), 
Uosfiitium loannis, near Pentre’r Koelas. The words “ y coed " 
are added to distinguish this Bettws from several others in Wales, 
especially that near Llandeilo Kawr, Carmarthenshire, not far 
from the Bettws hills. Bettws y coed is a favourite village for 
artists and tourists. It is a centre for excursions towards Capel 
Curig and Snowdon, or towards Blaenau Festiniog, via Roman 
Bridge. There is excellent fishing for salmon and trout, and in 
summer coaches leave their daily loads of tourists here. The 
best-known streams and waterfalls are Llugwy, Lledr, with 
Rhaiadr y wenol (Swallow falls), Conwy and Machno falls. In the 
neighbourhood are Dolwyddelan castle and the hill of Moel 
Siabod. 

BETTY, WILLIAM HENRY WEST (1791-1874), English 
actor, known as “ the young Roscius,” was bom on the 13th of 
September 1791 at Shrewsbury. He first appeared on the stage 
at Belfast before he was twelve years old, as Osman in Aaron 
Hill’s Zara, an English version of Voltaire’s Zaire. His success 
was immediate, and he shortly afterwards appeared in Dublin, 
where it is said that in three hours of study he committed the 

' Other places named “ Yspytty " are Y. Cynfyn and Y. Ystwyth. 
For the name Yspytty, cf. Bale's King John, 2125; " So many 
masendeens {maisons Dieu), haspytals and spyttle howses.” 
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part of Hamlet to memory. His precocious talents aroused great 
enthusiasm in Glasgow and Edinburgh, and he watf favourably 
compared with some of the greatest tragedians. In 1804 he first 
appeared at Covent Garden, when the troops had to'be called out 
to preserve order, so great was the crush to obtain admittance. 
At Drury Lane the house was similarly packed, and he played 
for the then unprecedented salary of over 75 guineas a night. 
He was a great success socially, George III. himself presenting 
him to the queen, and Pitt upon one occasion adjourning the 
House of Commons that members might be in time for his 
performance. Hut this enthusiasm gradually subsided, and in 
1808 he made his final appearance as a boy actor, and entered 
Christ’s College. Cambridge. He re-appeared four years later, 
but the public would have none of him, and he, retired to the 
enjoymentof the large fortunewhich he had amassed as a prodig)’. 
He died on the 24th of August 1874. His son Henry Betty 
(1819-1897) was also an actor. 

BETUL, a town and district of British India, in the Nerbudda 
division of the Central Provinces. In 1901 the population of the 
town was 4739. The administrative headquarters of the district 
have been tran.sferred to the town of Badnur ((/.?>.), 3 m. north. 

The district of Bethi, has an area of 3826 sq. m. In iqoi the 
population was 285,363, showing a decrease of 12 % in the decade, 
due to the results of famine. The mean elevation above the 
sea is about 2000 ft. The country is essentially a highland tract, 
divided naturally into three distinct portions, differing in their 
superficial aspects, the character of their soil and*thcir geological 
formation. I'he northei’n part of the district forms an irregular 
plain of the sandstone fonqjition. It is a well-wooded tract, in 
many places stretching out in charming glades like an ICnglish 
park, but it has a very sparse population and little cultivated 
land. In the extreme north a line of hills rises abruptly out of 
the great plain of the Nerbudda valley. The central tract alone 
Iiossesses a rich soil, well watered by the Machna and Sampna 
rivers, almost entirely cultivated and studded with villages. To 
the south lies a rolling plateau of basaltic formation (with the 
sacred town of Multai, and the springs of the river Tapti at its 
highest point), extending over the whole of the southern face of 
the district, and finally merging into the wild and broken line of 
the Ghats, which lead down to the plains. This tract consists of a 
succc.ssion of stony ridges of trap rock, enclosing valleys or basins 
of fertile soil, to which cultivation is for the most part confined, 
except where the shallow soil on the tops of the hills has been 
turned to account. The principal crops are wheat, millet, other 
food-grains, pulse, oil-seeds, and a little sugar-cane and cotton. 
A large part of the area is covered with forests, which yield teak 
and other timber. The only manufacture is cotton cloth. A 
railway is projected from Itarsi through the district to Berar. 
Good roads are few ; and none of the rivers is navigable. This 
district suffered very severely from the famine of 1896-1897, 
in i8q 7 the death-rate being as high as 73 per 1000. It suffered 
again in 1900, when in May the number of persons relieved rose 
to one-third of the total population. 

Little is known of the early history of the district except that 
it must have been the centre of the first of the four ancient Good 
kingdoms of Kherla, Deogarh, Mandla and Chanda. According 
to Ferishta, the Persian historian, these kingdoms engrossed 
in 1398 all the hills of Gondwana and adjacent countries, and 
were of great wealth and power. About the year 1418 .Saltan 
Husain Shah of Malwa invaded Kherla, and reduced it to a 
dependency. Nine years later the raja rebelled, but although 
with the help of the Bahmani kings of the Deccan he managed 
for a time to assert his independaice, he was finally subdued and 
deprived of his territories. In 1467 Kherla was seized by the 
Bahmani kir^, but was afterwards restored to Malwa. A century 
later the kingdom of Malwa became incorporated into the 
dominions of the emperor of Delhi. In 1703 a Mussulman 
convert of the Gond tribe held the country, and in 1743 Raghoji 
Bhon3la,the Mahiatta ruler of Bemr,annexed it to his dominions. 
The Mahrattas in the year 1818 ceded this district to the East 
India Company as payment for a contingent, and by the treaty 
of i8a6 it was form^ly incorporated with the British possessions. 


Detachments' of Britiidi troops were stationed at Multai, Betul 
and Shahpur to cut off the retreat of Apa Sahib, the Mahratta 
general, and a military force was quartered at Betul until June 
1862. The ruined city of Kherla formed the seat of government 
under the Gonds and preceding rulers, and hence the district was, 
until the time of its annexation to the British dominions, known 
as the “ Kherla Sarkar.’’ The town of Multai contains an 
artificial tank, from the centre of which the Tapti is said to take 
its rise; hence the reputed sanctity of the spot, and the accumula¬ 
tion of temples in its honour. 

The climate of Betul is fairly healthy. Its height above the 
plains and the neighbourhood of extensive forests moderate the 
heat, and render the temperature pleasant throughout tire greater 
part of the year. During the cold season the thermometer at 
night falls below the freezing point; little or no hot wind is felt 
before the end of April, and even then it ceases after sunset. The 
nights in the hot season arc comparatively cool and pleasant. 
During the monsoon the climate is very damp, and at times even 
cold and raw, thick clouds and mist enveloping the sky for many 
days together. The average annual rainfall is 40 in. In the 
denser jungles malaria prevails for months after the cessation 
of the rains, but the Gonds do not appear to suffer much from its 
effects. Travellers and strangers who venture into these jungles 
run the risk of fever of a severe type at almost all seasons of the 
\''.’ar. 

BETWA, a river of India, which rises in the native state of 
Bhopal in Malwa, and after a cottrse of 360 m., for the most part 
in a north-easterly direction, falls into the Jumna at Hamirpur. 
A weir is thrown across the Betwa about 15 m. from Jhansi 
town, whence a canal 168 m. long takes off.irrigating 106,000 acres 
of the Jalaun district; similar works have been carried out 
elsewhere on the river. * 

BEUDANT, FRAM^OIS S0LPICE (1787-1850), French minera¬ 
logist and geologist, was bom at Paris on the 5th of Septemlwr 
1787. He was educated at the ficole Polytcchnique and £cole 
Normale, and in 1811 was appointed professor of mathematics 
at the lycte of Avignon. Thence he wa.s called, in 1813, to 
the lyc6e of Marseilles to fill the post of professor of physics. 
In the following year the royal mincralogical cabinet was com¬ 
mitted to his charge to be conveyed into England, and from 
that time his attention was directed principally towards geology 
and cognate sciences. In 1817 he published a paper on the 
phenomena of crystallization, treating especially of the variet)’ 
of forms assumed hy the same mineral substance. In 1818 
he undertook, at the expense of the French government, a 
geological journey through Hungary, and the results of his 
researches, I'ayagr mineralogique ft gidogique en Hongrie, 
3 vols. 4to, with atlas, published in 1822, established for him 
a European reputation. In 1820 he was appointed to the 
professorship of mineralogy in the Paris faculty of sciences, 
and afterwards became inspector-general of the university. 
He subsequently published treatises on physics and on 
mineralogy and geology, and died on the loth of December 
1850. 

BEDONOT, JACQUES CLAUDE, Count (i7.6itI« 35)> french 
politician, was born at Bar-sur-Aube. A magistrate under the 
old rigime, he was elected deputy to the Legislative Assembly 
(1791), then to the Convention. He was involved in the 
proscription of the Girondists and imprisoned until the 9th 
Themudor. He next entered into relations with the family 
of Bonaparte, and in 1799, after the i8th Brumaiire, again 
entered politics, becoming successively prefect of the lower 
Seine, councillor of state, and finaijpe minister to Jerome Bona¬ 
parte, king of Westphalia. In 1808 Beugnot, who had mean¬ 
while been appointed administrator of the duchy of Berg-Cleves, 
received the cross of officer of the Legion of Honour with the 
title of count. He returned to France in 1813, after the battle 
of Leipzig, and was made prefect of the department of Nord. 
In 1814 he was a member of the provisional government as 
minister of the interior; and by Louis XVIII. he was named 
director-general of police and afterwards minister of marine. He 
followed Louis to Ghent during the Hundred Days, and become 
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one of his confidiuits. He contributed to draw up Louis’s 
charter, and in bis memoirs‘boasted of having furnished the 
text of the proclamation addressed by the king to the French 
people before bis return to France; but it is known now that 
It was another text that was adopted. Lacking the support 
of the ultra-royalists, he vas given the title of minister of state 
without portfolio, which was equivalent to a retirement. Elected 
deputy, he attached Hmself to lEe moderate party, and defended 
the liberty of the press. In 1831 Louis Philippe made him a peer 
of France and director-general of manufactures and commerce. 
He died on the 24th of June 1835. 

His son, Auguste Arthur Beugnot (1797-1865), was an 
historian and scholar, who published an Essai sur les institutions 
de Saint Louis (1821), Hisloire de la destruction du paganisme 
en Occident (2 vnls., 1885), and edited the Olim of the paricment 
of Paris, the Assises of Jerusalem, and the Coutumes de Beau- 
voisis of Philippe de Beaumanoir. He was a member of the 
chamber of peers under Louis Philippe, and opposed Villemain's 
plan for freedom of education. After 1848 he maintained the 
same role, acting as reporter of the lot Falloux. He retired from 
public life after the coup d'etat of Napoleon HI., and died on the 
15th of March 1865. 

The Mimnires of J. C. Beugnot were published by his grandson, 
Count Albert Beugnot (2nd ed., Pans, i8f)8) ; see H. Wallon, Bloga 
acadimiques (1882) ; and E. Dejean. Vn I'ri'jct du Consulat: J. C. 
Beugnot (Paris, 1907). 

BEULfi, OHARLES ERNEST (1826-1874), French archaeo¬ 
logist and politician, was bom at Saumur on the 29th of June 
1826. He was educated at tlie I'icole Normalc, and after having 
held the professorship of rhetoric at Moulins for a year, was sent 
to Athens in 1851 as one of the professors in the 6cole Fran9aise 
there. He had the good fortune to discover the propylaea of 
the Acropolis, and his work, L’Acropole i’AtkenesisnA 1863), 
was published by order of the minister of public instmction. 
On his return to France, promotion and distinctions followed 
rapidly upon his first successes. He was made doctor of letters, 
chevalier of the Legion of Honour, professor of archaeology 
at the Bibliothique Imp6riale, member of Uie Acad6mie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres and perpetual secretary of the 
Acadimie des Beaux-Arts. He took great interest in poliucal 
affairs, with which the last few years of his life were entirely 
occupied. Elected a member of the National Assembly in 1871, 
he zealously supported the Orleanist party. In May-November 
1873 he was minister of the interior in the Broglie ministry. 
He died by his own hand on the 4tb of April 1874. His other 
unportant works are : Alludes sur le Peloponnese (2nd ed., 1875); 
Les Monnaies d’Athines (1858); VArchitecture au siede de 
Pisisirate (i860); Fouilles a Carthage (1861). Bcul 4 was also 
the author of high-class popular works on artistic and historical 
subjects : Histoire de I’art grec avant PericUs (2nd ed., 1870) ; 
Le Prods des Cesars (1867-1870, in four parts ; Auguste, sa 
fomiUe et ses amis; Tibere et Vhhilage d’Auguste; Le Sang de 
Germarticus; Titus et sa dynastie\ 

See Ideville. Monsieur Beuli, Souvenirs personnels (1874). 

BEURMONVILLE. PIERRE DB RUEL, Marquis on (1752- 
1821), French general. After service in the colonies, he married 
a wealthy Creole, and returning to France purchased the post 
of lieutenant of the Swiss guard of the count of Provence. 
During the Revolution he was named lieutenant-general, and 
took an active part in the battles of Vnlmy and Jemmapes. 
Minister of war in February 1793, he denounced hi* old com¬ 
mander, C. F. Dunrouricz, to the Convention, and was one of 
the four deputies sent to wgfch him. Given over by him to the 
Austrians on the 3rd of April 1793, Beurnonville was not tx- 
changed until November 1795. He entered the service again, 
commanded the armies of Ae Sambre-et-Meuse and of tiie 
North, and was appointed inspector of infantry of the army 
of England in 17^. In 1800 he was sent as ambassador to 
BerKn, in 1802 t» Madrid. Napdeon made him a senator and 
count of the empire. In 1814 he was a member of the pro¬ 
visional government organized after the abdication of Napoleon, 
and was created a peer of France. During the Hundred Days 
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followed Louis XVIII. to Ghent, and after the second restorar 
ticn was made marquis and marshal of France. 

See A, Chaquet, (iuerns d* la Rivoiulion (Paris, 1886). 

BEUST. FRIEDRICH FERDINAND VON (1809-1886), Austrian 
statesman, was descended from a noble family which had 
originally sprung from the Mark of Brandenburg, and of which 
one branch had been for over 300 years settled in Saxony. He 
was bom on the 13th of January 1809 in Dresden, where bis 
father held office at the Saxon court. After studying at Leipzig 
and Gottingen lie entered the Saxon public service; in 18^ 
he wa-s made secretary of legation at Berlm, and afterward 
held appointments at Paris, Munich and London. In Mardi 
1848 he was summoned to Dresden to take tic office of foreign 
minister, but in consequence of the outbreak of the revolution 
was not appointed. In May he was appointed Saxon envoy at 
Berlin, and in February 1849 was again summoned to Dresden, 
and this time appointed minister of foreign affairs, an office 
which he continued to hdid till 1866. In addition to this he 
held the ministry of education and public worship from 184.9 
to 1853 ; that of internal affairs in 1853, and in the same yeai 
was appointed minister-president From the time that he 
entered tlie ministry he was, however, the leading member of 
it, and he was chiefly responsible for the events of 1849. By 
his advice the king refused to accept the constitution proclaimed 
by the Frankfort parliament, a policy which led to the outbreak 
of revolution in Dresden, which was supfa-essed after four days’ 
fighting by Prussian troops, for whose assistance Beust IumI 
asked. On Beust fell also the cliief responsibility for governing 
the country after order was restor^, and he was the author of 
the so-called coup d'etat of June 1850 by which tlie new constitu¬ 
tion was overthrown. The vigour he showed in repressing all 
resistance to the government,especially tliat of the university,and 
in reorganizing the police, made him one of the most unpopular 
men among the Liberals, and his name became synonymous with 
the worst form of reaction, but it is not clear that the attacks on 
him were justified. After this he was chiefly occupied with foreign 
affairs, and he soon became one of the most conspicuous figures 
in German politics. He was the leader of that party which 
hoped to maintain the independence of the smaller states, and 
was the opponent of all attempts on the part of Prussia to 
attract them into a separate union; in 1849-1850 he bad 
been obliged to join the “three kings’ union’’ of Prussia, 
Hanover and Saxony, but he was careful to keep ofien a loop¬ 
hole for withdrawal, of which he speedily availed himself. In 
the crisis of 1851 Saxony was on tlie side of Au.stria, and he 
supported the restoration of the diet of the confederation. 
In 1854 he took part in the Bamberg conferences, in which 
the smaller German states claimed the right to direct their 
own policy independent of that of Austria or of Prussia, and be 
was the leading suf^rter of the idea of the Trias, i.e. that the 
smaller states should form a closer union amoi^ themselves 
against the preponderance of the great monarchies. In 1863 
he came forward as a warm supporter of the claims of the 
prince of Augustenburg to Schkswig-Holstein (see Schueswig- 
Hoiatein Question) ; he was the leader of the party in the 
German diet which refused to recognize the settlement of the 
Danish question eflected in 1852 by the treaty of London, and 
in 1864 he was appointed reprraentative of the diet at the con¬ 
gress of London. He was ^us thrown into opp<«ition to the 
policy of Bismarck, and he was exposed to violent attacks in 
the Prussian press as a “ partkulanst,’’ i,e. a supporter of the 
independence of the smaller states. The expul^n of the Saxon 
troops from Rendsbutg nearly led to a conflict with Prussia. 
Beust was accused of having brought about the war of 1866, 
but the responsibility for this must rest with Bismarck. On 
the outbreak of war Beust accompanied the king to Prague, and 
thence to Vienna, where they weie received by the emperor 
with the news of Koniggriitz. Beust undertook a mission to 
Paris to procure the help of Napoleon. When the terms of 
peace were discussed he resigned, for Bismardc refused to 
negotiate with him. 

After the victory of Prusm there was no place for Beust in 
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Germany, and his public career see^d to be closed, but he 
quite unexpectedly received an invitation from the em|)cror 
of Austria to become his foreign minister. It was a bold decision, 
for Beust was not only a stranger to Austria, but also a Pro¬ 
testant ; but the choice of the emperor justified itself. Beust 
threw himself into his new position with great energy; it was 
owing to him that the negotiations with Hungary were, brought 
to a succe.ssful issue. When difficulties came he went himself to 
Budapest, and acted directly with the Hungarian leaders. In 
1867 he also held the position of Austrian minister-president, 
and he carried through the measures by which parliamentary 
government was restored. He also carried on the negotiations 
with the pope cora^erning the repeal of the concordat, and in this 
matter also did much by a liberal policy to relieve Austria ftom 
the pressure of institutions which had checked the development 
of the country. In 1868, after giving up his post as minister- 
president, he was appointed chancellor of the empire, and 
received the title of count. His conduct of foreign affairs, especi¬ 
ally in the matter of the Balkan States and Crete, successfully 
maintained the position of the empire. In i86y he accompanied 
the emperor on his expedition to the East. He was still to some 
extent influenced by the anti-Prussian feeling be hod brought 
from Saxony. He maintained a close understanding with France, 
and there can be little doubt that he would have welcomed 
an opportunity in his new position of another struggle with his 
old rival Bisniarck. In 1867, however, he helped to bring the 
affair of Luxemburg to a peaeeful termination. In 1870 he did 
not disgnise his sympathy for Franee, and the failure of all 
attempts to bring about an intervention of the pawers, joined 
to the aetion of Russia in denouncing the treaty of Paris, was 
the occasion of his celebrated saying that he was nowhere able 
to find Europe. After the war was over he completely accqited 
the new organization of Germany. 

.\s early as Decenpber 1870 lie had opened a correspondence 
with Bismarck with a view to establishing a good understanding 
with Germany. Bismarek accepted his advances with alacrity, 
and the new evtente, which Beust announced to the Austro- 
Hungarian delegations in July 187r, was sealed in August 
by a friendly meeting of the two old rivals and enemies at 
Gastein. 

In 1871 Beust interfered at the last moment, together with 
.\ndrassy, to prevent the emperor accepting the federalist plans 
of Hohenwart. He was successful, but at the same time he 
was dismissed from office. The precise cause for this is not 
knowti, and no reason was given him. At his own request 
he was appointed Austrian ambassador at London ; in 1878 
he was transferred to Paris ; in 1882 lie retired from public life. 
He died at his villa at Altenberg, near Vienna, on the 24th of 
Octolier 1886, leaving two .sons, both of whom entered the 
.\ustrian diplomatic service. His wife, a Bavarian lady, sur¬ 
vived him only a few weeks. His elder brother Friedrich 
Konstantin (1806- i8yi), who was at the head of the Saxon 
department for mines, was the author of several works on 
mining and geology, a subject in which other members of the 
family had distinguished themselves. 

Beust was in many ways a diplomatist of the old school. He 
had great social gifts and personal graces; he was proud of 
his proficiency in the lighter arts of composing waltzes and 
vers de societe. His chief fault was vanity, but it was an amiable 
weakness. It was more vanity than rancouf iiffiich' made him 
glad to appear even in later years as the great opponent of 
Bismarck; and if he oared too much for popularity, and was 
very sensitive to neglect, the saying attributed to BiSmarok, 
that if his vanity were taken away there would be nothing left, 
is very unjust. He was apt to look more to the fonn than the 
substance, and attached too much importance to the verbal 
victory of a well-Written despatch ; but when the opportunity 
was given him he showed higher qualities. In the crisis of 1849 
he disj^ayed considerable courage, and never lost his judgment 
even in personal danger. If he was defeated in his German 
policy, it ihust be remembered that Bismarck held all the good 
cards, and in r8fi« Saxony was the wily one of the smaller stales 


whidj entered on die war with aij army properly equipped and 
ready at the moment. That he was no mere reactionary the 
whole course of his government in Saxony, and stQl more in 
Austria, shows. His Austritm policy has been much criticizod, 
on the ground that in establi.shing the system of dualism be 
gave too much to Hungary, and did not really understand 
Austrian affairs; and the Austro-Hungarian crisis during the 
early years of the present century has given point to this view. 
Yet it remains tlie fact that in a crisis of extraordinary difficulty 
he carried to a successful conclusion a policy whicli, even if it 
was not the best imaginable, was probably the best attainable 
in the circumstances. 

Beust was the author ol rctninisci-nces : Atts drei Vieml-Jakr- 
hunderten (2 vols., Stuttgart, 1887 ; English trails, edited by Baron 
H. do Worms); and he also wrote a shorter work. F.nmierimgen zu 
Friimerungen (Leipzig. 1881). in answer to attacks made on him 
by his former colleague. Herr v. Frieseri, in his reminiscences. 
See also Hboling. F. Graf v. Beust (t^iipzig. iByti). a f(dl and. C 4 re- 
lul account of 1 ^ political career, especially up to 18O6 ; Diplom^tc 
Sketches : No. /, Count Beust, by Outsider (Baron Carl v. Mulortio); 
Elathe. Geschirhte von Sachsen, vol. iii. (Gotha. 1877); Priesen, 
Erinnerungen aus meinem Fehen (Dresden. 1880). (]. W. Hn.) 

BEUTHBN, or Niederbeuthbn, a town of Germany, in the 
north of Prussian Silesia, on the Oder, the capital of the media¬ 
tized principality of Carolath-Bctfthen. Pop. (1900) 3164. 
The chief industries of the place are straw-plaiting, boat¬ 
building, and the manufacture of pottery; and a considerable 
traffic is carried on by means of the river. 

BEUTHEN, or Oberbeithen, a town of Germany, in the 
extreme south-east of Prussian Silesia, on the railway between 
Breslau and Cracow, 121 m. S.E. of the former. Pop. (1Q05) 
60,078. It is the centre of the mining district of Upper Silesia, 
and its population is mainly engaged in such operations and in 
iron and zinc smelting. Beutben is an old town, and was 
formerly the capital of the Bohemian duchy of Beuthen, whidi 
in 1620 was ultimately granted, as a free lordship of the Empire, 
to lazarus, Baron Henckel von Donnersmarck, by the emperor 
F'erdinand IL, and parts of which, now mediatized, are held by 
two branohes of the counts Henckel von 1 lonnersmarck. 

BEVEL (from an O. I'Y. word, cf. rood, biveem, a joiner’s 
instrument), the inclination of one surface of a solid body to 
another ; also, any angle other than a right angle, and parti¬ 
cularly, in joinery, the angle to which a piece of timber has to 
be cut. Tlie mechanic’s instrument known as a bevel consists of 
a rule with two arms so jointed as to be adjustaWe to any angk. 
Jn heraldry, a bevel is an angular break in a line. Bevelment, 
as a term of crystallography, means the replacement of an edge 
of a crystal by two planes equally inclined to the adjacent 
planes. As an architectural term “ bevel ” is a sloped or canted 
edge given to a .sill or horizontal course of stone, but is more 
frequently applied to the canted edges worked round the pro¬ 
jecting bands of ma.sonry which for decorative purposes arc 
employed on the quoins of waDs or windows and in some cases, 
with vertical joints, cover the whole wall. When the outer face 
of the stone band is left rough so that it forms what is known 
as rusticated masonry, the description would be Bevelled 
and rusticated. The term is sometimes applied to the splay¬ 
ing of the edges of a window on the outside, but the wide 
expansion made inside in order to admit more light is known 
as a splay. 

BEVEBLEY, WILUAM BOXttT (1814 English 

artist and scene-painter, was born at Richmond, Surrey, about 
1814, the son of William Roxby, an actor-manager who had’ 
assumed the name of Beverley. His four brothers and his sister 
all entered the theatrical professiom and Beverley soon became- 
both actor and scene-painter. In i^i his father and his brothers 
took over the old Durham circuit, and he joined them to play 
heavy comedy for several seasons, besides painting .scenery. His 
work was first seen in 1831 in London, for the pantomime 
Baron Munchausen at the Victoria ^atre, which was being 
managed by his brother Henry. He was appointed scenic director 
for the Covent Garden' opras in 1853. In 1854 he entered' 
the service of the Drury Lane theatre under the managemervt. 
of E. T. Smith, mid for thirty years continued to produoe 
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wonderful scenes for the pantommes, liesides working for Covent 
Garden and a number of other theatres. In 1851 he executed 
part of a great diorama of Jerusalem and the Holy I.and, and 
produced dioramic views of the ascent of Mont Blanc, exhibited 
at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, and in 1884 a panorama of 
the Lakes of Killamey. He was a irequent exhibitor of sea 
pictures at the Koval Academy from 1865 to 1880. In 1884 
failing eyesight put an end to his painting. He died in com¬ 
parative poverty at Hampstead on the 17 th of Ma)’ 1889. He 
was the last of the old school of one surface painters, and famed 
for the wonderful atmospheric effects he was able to produce. 
.\llhough he was skilled in all the mechanical devices of the 
stage, and painted in 1881 scenery for Michael Stragoff at the 
Adelphi, in which for the first time in England the still life of 
the stage was placeii in harmony with the background, he 
was strongly opposed to the new sciiool of scene-builders. 

BEVERLEY, a market town and municipal borough in the 
Holderness parliamentary division of the East Riding of York¬ 
shire, England, 8 m. N.N.W. of Hull by a branch of the North- 
Eastern railway. I’op. (1901) It lies in a level country' 

east of the line of slight elevations known as the Wolds, near 
the river Hull, and has communication by catral with Hull. 
The church of St John the Evangelist, comnronly called Beverley 
Minster, is a magnificent building, exceeding in size and splen¬ 
dour some of the English cathedrals. A monastery was founded 
here by ]ohn of Beverley (c. 040-721), a native of the East 
Kiding, who was bishop succe.ssively of Hexham and of York, 
and was canonized in 1037. A college of secular canons tollowed 
in the loth century, the provostship of which subsequently 
became an office oi high dignity, and was held by Thornas 
Becket, afterwards archbishop of tlanterhury. Of the existing 
building, the easternmost bay of the nave, the transepts with 
east and west aisles, the choir with aisles and short transepts, 
and the 1 -ady chapel, are Early English, a superb example of 
the finest development of that style. The remainder of the 
nave is Decorated, excepting the westernmost bay which is 
Perpendicular, as is the ornate west front with its graceful 
flanking towers. The north porch is also a beautiful example 
of this style. The most noteworthy details within the church 
are the exquisite Early Pinglish staircase which led to the chapter 
house (no longer remaining), and the Percy tomb, a remarkable 
example of Decorated work, commemorating Eleanor, wife of 
Henry Percy (d. 1.328). The church of St Mary is a cruciform 
building with central tower, almost entirely of Decorated and 
Perpendicular work. Though overshadowed by the presence 
of the minster, it is yet a very fine example of its styles, its most 
noteworthy features being the tower and the west front. Bever¬ 
ley was walled, and one gate of the isth centur)’ remains ; there 
are also some picturesque old houses. The industries are tanning, 
iron-founding, brewing and the manufacture of chemicals; 
and there is a large agricultural trade. Beverley is the swi 
of a suffragan bishop in the' diocese of York. The municipal 
Ijorough is under a mayor, 6 aldermen and 18 councillors, and 
has an area of 2404 acres, including a large extent of common 
pasture land. 

Beverley (Beverlac) is said to be on the site of a British settlement, 
lividently a church liad existed there liefore 704, since in that year 
it was restored Iiy St Jolm of Beverley, who also founded a monaster}' 
there and was himself buried m the church. In the devastation of 
the north of England which fcfllowed thie Conquest. Beverley is said 
to have escaped by a miracle attributerl to St John; the Norman 
leafier, while about to enter and pillage lit* church, fell from his 
horse dead, and the l:mg. thinking this a sign that the town was 
under the jirotection of heaven, exemfifed it from pillage. TVom the 
time Of St John of Beverley ut] 4 il the dissolution of the monastwies, 
the manor and town of Btivt'ney belonged to the archbishopric of 
York, and is said to have been held under a charter of libertira 
supposed to have been granted l)y King .Ethclstan in 925. This 
charter, liesides other privileges, is said to have granted sanctuary 
i« Beverley, and the “leuga " over which this privilege extended 
was afterwards shown to include the whole town. Confirmations, of 
, 38 tbelslan's cliarter were granted by Edward the Confessor and 
other succut'diug king.s. In the reign of Henry I., Thurslan, arch¬ 
bishop of York, gave the burgesses their first charter, which is one 
of the earliest granted to any town in England. In it he granted 
them the same privileges as the citizens of York, among these being 


a gild merchant and freedom from toll throughout tlie whole of 
Yorkshire, with right to take it at ail the markets and fairs in their 
town except at the three principal fairs, the toll of which belonged 
to the archbishop. In 1200 King John granted the town a new 
charter, for which the burgesses had to pay 500 marks. Other 
charters generally confirming the first were granted to the town by 
most oi the early kings. The incorporation charter granted by 
Queen IClizabclh in 1573 was confirmed by Cliarles 1 . in tTizq and 
Charles II. in 1663, and renewed by James IT. on his accession. 
ParManientary representation by two members began in the reign 
of Edward 1 .. but lapsed, untu the cnriwration charter of 1373, 
from which date it continued until the Reform Act of 1867. In 
1534-1555 Queen Mary granted the three fairs on the fo.tsts of St 
Jolin tlie Confessor, the Translation of St John and the Nativity of 
St John the Baptist, together with the weekly markets on Wednesday 
and Saturday, which had been held by the archbishops of York by 
traditional grant of Edward the Confessor to the burgesses of tlie 
town Cloth-weaving was one of the chief industries of Beverley; 
it is mentioned and appears to have been important as early as 
i.ti.3. 

See Virhiria Coutify History—Yorkshire \ G. I’onlson, litverlac : 
Antu]uitus and Histoiy of Beverley and of the I’rovostry, <S-c., of 
St John'' (2 voh,., 1829); G. Oliver. D. 13 ., History and Antiquities 
of Bevel ley, ivc. (1829). 

BEVERLY, a seaboard city of Essex county, Massachusetts, 
l!.S.A., situated on the N. shore of Massachusetts Bay, opposite 
Salem. U is 18 m. from Boston on the Bo.ston & Maine railway. 
Pop. (1890) 10,821 ; (1900) 13,884, of whom 2814 were foreign- 
bom; (iQio, census) 18,650. The land area of the citv is 
about 15 sq. m. The surface is the typical glacial topography, 
with a few low, rocky hills, less than 100 ft. in height. There are 
lieautiful drives through well-wooded districts, studded with 
handsome sugnmer houses. In the dty arc a public librar}-, the 
Beverly hospital, tlie New ICngland industrial school for deaf 
mutes (organized, 1876; incorporated, 1879), and the Beverly 
historical .society (1891), which owns a large colonial house, in 
which there is a valuable historical collection. The city has an 
excellent public school system. There are a number of manu¬ 
facturing establishments ; in 1905 the total factor}- product of 
the city was valued at $4,101,168, toots and shoes accxiunting 
for more than one-half of the total. Leather and shoe machineiy 
also are imjxirtant manufactures ; and the main plant of the 
United Shoe Machiner}' Corporation is located liere. Market 
gardening is a considerable industry, and large quantities of 
vegetables are raised under glass for the Boston markets. Fishing 
is an industt}' no longer of much importance. Beverly is con¬ 
nected by a regular line of oil-steamers with Port Arthur, Texas, 
and is the main distributing point for the Texas oil fields. The 
first settlement within the limits of Beverly was made by Roger 
Conant in 1626. Tlie town was a part of .Salem until 1668, when 
it was incorporated as a separate township; in 1894 it was 
chartered as a city. In 1788 there was established here the first 
cotton mill to be successfully operated in the United States. The 
manufacture of Britannia ware was begun in 1812. George 
Cabot lived for many years in Beverly, which he represented in 
the provincial congress (1779); Nathan Dane (1752-1835) was 
also a resident; and it was the birthplace of Wilson Flagg 
(1805-1884), the author of Studies in the Field and Forest (1857), 
The Woods and By-Ways of New England (1872), The Birds and 
Seasons of New England (1875), and A Year with the Birds (1881). 
It was also tlie birthplace and early home of Lucy Larcom (1826- 
1893), and the scene of much of her Story of a New England 
Girlhood (Boston, 1889)- 

BEVIS OF HAMPTON, the name of an English metrical 
romance. Bevis is the son of Guy, count of Hampton 
(Southampton) and his young wife, a daughter of the king of 
Soitland. The countess asks a former suitor, Doon or Devoun, 
emperor of Almaine (Germany), to send an army to murder Guy 
in the forest. The plot is successful, and she marries Doon. 
When threatened with future vengeance by her ten-year-old son, 
she determines to make away with him also, but he is saved from 
death by a faithful tutor, is sold to heathen pirates, and reaches 
the court of King Hermin, whose realm, is variously placed in 
Egypt and Armenia (Armorica). The exploits of Bevis, his love 
for the king’s daughter Josiane, his mission to King Bradmond 
of Damascus with a .sealed letter demanding his own death, his 
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imprisonment, his final vengeance on his stepfather are related 
in detail. After succeeding to his inheritance he is, however, 
driven into exile and separated from Josiane, to whom he is 
reunited only after each of them has contracted, in form only, 
a second union. The story also relates the hero's death and the 
fortunes of his two sons. 

The oldest extant version app)ears to be Boeve de HaumUme, 
an Anglo-Norman text which dates from the first half of the 13th 
century. The English metrical romance, Sir Beues of Hamtoun, 
is founded on some French original varying slightly from those 
which have been preserved. The oldest M.S. dates from the 
beginning of the 14th century. The French chanson de ges/e, 
Btuve d'Hanstone, was followed by numerous prose versions. 
The printed editions of the story were most numerous in Italy, 
where Bovo d’ Antona was the subject of more than one poem, 
and the tale was interpolated in the Keali di Francia, the Italiuti 
compilation of Carolingian legend. Although the English 
version that we possess is based on a French original, it seems 
probable that the legend took shape on English soil in the 10th 
century, and that it originated with the Danish invaders. Doon 
may tic identified with the emperor Otto the Great, who was 
the contemporary of the English king Edgar of the story. 
R, '/jerka{Boeve-Amlethus, Berlin and Leipzig, 1904) establishes 
a close parallel between Bevis and the Hamlet legend as related 
by Saxo Grammaticus in the Historia Danica. Among the 
more obvious coincidences which point to a common source arc 
the vengeance taken on a stepfather for a father’s death, the 
letter bearing his own death-warrant which is entrusted to the 
hero, and his double marriage.* 'I'hc motive of the feigned 
madness is, liowevcr, lacking in Bevis. The princess who is 
losiane’s rival is less ferocious than the Hennuthruda of the 
ilamlet legend, but she threatens Bevis with death if he refuses 
her. Both seem to be modelled on the type of Thyrdo of the 
Beowulf legend. A fanciful etymology connecting Bevis (Boeve) 
with Beowa (Beowulf), on the ground that both were dragon 
slayers, is inadmissible. 

Bibliooraphv.— T'/ic Romaoi e of Sit Hew^ of Hamtciiii, edited from 
six jMSS. and the edition (without date) ot Uicliard Bynson, by 
E. Kolbing (Early Eng. Text Sue., 1885-1889 1804) ; A. Stimming, 
" Der aiiglonoriimnnischc Boeve di' Haumtone." in H. Suchier’s 
Bib!. Form. vol. vii. (Halle, i8iiy) ; the Welsh version, with a trans¬ 
lation, is given by R. Williams, Sfiethons of the Henewrt MSS. (vol. ii.. 
I.ondun, l8yi) ; the old Norse version by G. t'ederschiold, Font- 
iogiii Sudhilanda (Lund, 1884); A, Wesselofsky, " Zum russischen 
Bovo d' \ntona” (in .irchiv jilr slat'. Phil. vol. viii., 1885) ; for the 
early printed editions of the romance in English, French and Italian 
S(‘e G. Brunet, Mamtel du Hbraite. s.vv. Bevis, Keufues and Buovo. 

BEWDLEY, a market town and municipal borough in the 
Bewdley parliamentary division of Worcestershire, England; 
137 m. N.W. by W. from London and N. by W. from 
Worcester by rail. Pop. (1901) 2866. Tlte Worcester-Shrews¬ 
bury line of the Great Western is here joined by lines cast from 
Birmingham and west from Tenbury. Bewdley is pleasantly 
situated on the sloping right bank of the Severn, on the eastern 
border of the forest of Wyre. A bridge by Telford (1797) crosses 
the river. A free grammar school, founded in 1591, was re¬ 
founded by James I. in 1606, and possesses a large library 
bequeathed in 1812. The town manufactures combs and horn 
goods, brass and iron wares, leather, malt, bricks and ropes. 
The town is governed by a mayor, 4 aldermen and 13 councillors. 
Area, 2105 acres. 

Bewdley (i.e. Beaulieu) is probably referred to in the Domesday 
survey as " another Ribbesford,” and was held by the king. The 
manor, then called Belhts Locus or Beaulieu on account of its beautiful 
■situation, wiis afterwards granted to the Mortimers, in whose family 
it continued until it was merged in the crown on the accession of 
Edward IV. It is from this time that Bewdley dates its importance. 
Through its situation on the Severn it was connected with the sea. 
and in 1250 a bridge, tlie only one between it and Worcester, was 
built across the river and added greatly to the commerce of the town. 
From Edward IV. Bewdley received its charter in 1472, and there 


‘ On double marriage in early romance see G. Paris, " La Legendc 
du mari aux deux femmes,” in La PoMe du moyen dge (2nd series, 
Paris, 1893): and A. Nutt, “ The l.ai of Eliduc," &c., in Folk-Lore. 
vol. hi. (IS92). 
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appears fo be no evidence tliat itVas a borough before this time. 
Other charters were granted in 1OC15. 1685 and 1708. By James l.'r. 
charter the burgesses sent one memLer to parlianwuit, and confinm il 
to do so until 1885. A fair and a market on Wednesday were granted 
by Edward III. in 1573 to his gtand-UaughtOt Philippa, wife of 
Edmond Mortimer, and confirmed to Richard, duke of York, by 
Henry VL Edward TV. also granted the burgesses a market on 
Saturday, and throe lairs, which were connrmod to them by 
Henry *^I. Coal-mines wOrc worked hi Bewdley as early as 16(19, 
and the town was formerly noted for making caps. 

BEWICK, THOMAS (1753-1828), English wood-engraver, 
was bom at Gierrybum, near Newcastle-on-Tyne, in August 
1753. His father rented a small colliery at Mickleybank, and 
sent his son to school at Mickley. He proved a poor scholar, 
but showed, at a very early age, a remarkable talent for drawing. 
He had no tuition in the art, and no models save natural objects. 
At the age of fourteen he was apprenticed to Mr Beilby, an 
engraver in Newcastle. In his office Bewick engraved on 
wood for Dr Hutton a series of diagrams illustrating a treatise 
on mensuration. He seems thereafter to have devoted himself 
entirely to engraving on wood, and in 1775 he received a premium 
from the Society for the Encouragement of Arts and Manufactures 
for a woodcut of the “ Huntsman and the Old Hound.” In 
1784 appeared his Seleri Fables, the engravings in which, though 
far surpassed by his later productions, were incomparably 
superior to anything that had yet been done in that line. The 
Quadrupeds appeared in 1790, and his great achievement, that 
with which his name is inseparably associated, the Brilish Birds, 
was published from 1797-1804. Bewick, from his intimate 
knowledge of the habits of animals acquired during his constant 
excursions into the country, was thoroughly qualified to do 
justice to his great task. Of his other productions the engravings 
for Goldsmith’s Traveller and Deserted ViUage, for Parnell’s 
Hermit, for Somerville’s Chase, and for the collection of Fables 
of Aesop and Others, may be specially mentioned. Bewick 
was for many years in partnership with his former master, and 
in later life had numerous pupils, several of whom gained 
distinction as engravers. He died on the 8th of November 
1828. 

His autobioarapliy, Memoirs of Thomas Bewiik, by Himself. 
appeared in 1862. 

BEXHILL, a municipal borough and watering-place in the 
Rye parliamentarj' division of Sussex, England, 62 m. S.E. 
by S. from London, on the London, Brighton & South 
Coast, and the South-Eastern & Chatham railways. Pop. 
(1891) 5206; (1901) 12,213. The anciedt village, with the 
Norman and Early English church of St Peter, lies inland on 
the slope of the low hills fringing the coast, but the watering- 
place on the shore has developed very rapidly since about 
1884, owing to the exertions of Earl De la Wair, who owns 
most of the property. It has a marine parade, pier, golf Jinks, 
and the usual appointments of a seaside resort, while the climate 
is bracing and the neighbouring country pleasant. Bexhill 
was incorporated in 1902, the corporation consisting of a mayor, 
6 aldermen and 18 councillors. Area, 8013 acres. 

BEXLEY, NICHOLAS VANSITTART^ Baron (1766-1851), 
English politician, was the fifth son of Henry Vansittart (d. 1770), 
governor of Bengal, and was born in Ixjndon on the 29tti of April 
1766. Educated at Christ Church, Oxford, he took his degree in 
1787, and was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1791. He 
began his public career by writing pamphlets in defence of 
the administration of William Pitt, especially on its financial 
side, and in May 1796 became membw of parliament for Hastings, 
retaining his seat until July 1802, when he was returned for Old 
Sarum. In February 1801 he wm sent on a diplomatic errand 
to Copenhagen, and shortly after his return was appointed joint 
secretary to the .treasury, a position whicli he retained until ,the 
resignation of Addington’s ministry in April 1804. Owir^ to the 
influence of bis friend, Ernest, duke of Cumberland, he became 
secretary for Ireland under Pitt in Januarj’ 1805, resigning 
his office in the following September. With Addington, now 
Viscount Sidmouth, he joined the government of Fox and iGten- 
ville as secretary to ^e treasury in February 1806, leaving 
office with Sidmouth just before the fall of the ministry in March 
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1807. During these and the »fext few years Vansittart’s reputa¬ 
tion as a financier was gradually rising. In 1809 he proposed 
and carried without opposition in the House of Commons 
thirty-eight resolutions or finaniual questions, and only liis loyalty 
to Sidmouth prevented hhn from joining the cabinet of Spencer 
Perceval as chancellor of the exchequer in October 1H09. He 
opposed an early resumptionof rash payments in i8ii,and became 
chancellor of the exchequer when the earl pi Liverpool succeeded 
Perceval in May 1812. Having fonsaken Pld Sarum, be had 
represented Helslon from N.ovember 1806 to June 1812 ; and 
after being member for East Grinstcad for a few weeks, wa.s 
returned for Hiirwich in October 18x2. 

When Vaiisittart bepame chancellor of the exchequer the 
country' was biudencd with heavy taxation and an enormous 
debt. Nevertheless, the continuance of the war compelled him 
to increase the custom duties and other taxes, and in 1813 he 
introduced a eumplicated scheme for dealing witli the sinkhig 
fund. In 1816, after the conclusion of peace, a large decrease in 
taxation was generally desired, and there was a loud outcry 
when the chancellor proposed only to reduce, not to abolish, 
the property or income tax. The abolition of this tax, however, 
was carried in parliament, and Vaicsittart was also obliged to 
remit the extra tax on malt, meeting a large deficiency principally 
by borrowing. He devoted considerable attention to effecting 
real or supposed economies with regard to the national debt. 
He carried an elaborate scheme for handing over the payment of 
naval and military pensions to contractors, who would be paid 
a fixed annual sum for forty-five years ; hut no one was found 
willing to undertake this contract, although a modified plan on 
the same lines was afterwards adc^ted. Vansittart became 
very unpqpular in the country, and he resigned his office in 
December 1822. His system of finance was severely criticized 
by Iluskisson, Tierney, Brougliam, Hume and Ricardo. On 
his resignation Liverpool offered Vansittart the post of chancellor 
of the duchy of Lancaster. Accepting this offer in February 
1833, he was created Uaron Bexley in March, and granted a 
pension of £,5000 a year. He resigned in January 1828. In 
the House of Lords Bexley took very little part in public business, 
altliough he introduced the .Spitaltields weavers bill in 1823, 
and voted for the removal of Roman Catholic disabilities in 
1824. He took a good deal of interest in the Britisli and Foreign 
Bible Mission, the Qtiirch Missionary .Society and kindred 
bodies, and assisted to found King’s College, London. He died 
at Foot’s Cray, Kent, on the 8th of February 1851. Jlis wife, 
•whom he married in July 1806, was Isabella (d. 1810), daughter 
of'William Eden, x'St Baron Auckland, and as he had no issue 
the title became extinct on his death. There arc nine volumes 
of Vansittait’s papers in the British Museum. 

Sec Spencer Walpole, Histon' of linglaiid (London. 1800) ; S. C. , 
Buxton, Finance and Politics (London, 188H). 

BEXLEY, an urban district in the Hartford parliamentary 
division of Kent, England, 12 m. S.E. by F.. of London by 
the South-Eastern & Chatham railway. Pop. (1901) 12,918. 
Bexley, which is mentioned m Domc.sday Book, has had a church 
since the 9th century. The present church of St Mary is Early 
English and later. With the rental of the manor of Bexley, 
William Camden, the antiquary, founded the ancient history 
professorship at Oxford. Hall Place, which contains a fine 
Jacobean staircase and oak-panelled hall, is said to occupy the 
site of the dwelling-place of the Black Brince. The course of 
Watling Street may be traced over Bexley Heath, where, too, 
tliere exist deep pits, widening into vaults below, and probably 
of British origin. • 

BEY (a modern Turk, word, the older form being beg, cf. 
Pers. haig), the administrator of a district, now generally am 
honorific title throughout the Turkish empire; the granting, 
of this in Egypt is made by the sultan of 'Turkty through the 
khedive. In Tunis “ bey ” has become the hereditary titie 
of the reigning soverdgns (see Tunisia). 

BBYBAZAR, the chief town of a kma of the Angora vilayet 
in .Asiatic Turkey, situated on an affluent of the Sakaria (ane. 
Sangaritis), about 52 m. W. of Angora. It corresponds to the 
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anc. Lagania, renamed Amslasiepdis under the emperor 
Anastasias (491-518), a bisliopric by the 5th century. Its well- 
built wooden houses cover the slopes of three hills at the mouth 
of a gorge filled with fruit gardens and vineyards. The chief 
products are rice, cotton and fruits. From Beybazar come the 
fine pears sold in Constontinople as “ Angora pears ” ; its musk- 
mekms are equally esteemed; its grapes are used only for a 
sweetmeat called imdi-sujuk (“ nutty fruit sausage ”). There 
are few remains of antiquity aptCrt from numerous rock-cut 
cltambers lining the banks of the stream. Pop. about 4000 to 
5000. 

BEYLE, MARIE HENRI (1783-1842), better known by his 
nom de plume of Stsndhal, French author, was born at Grenoble 
on the 23rd of January 1783. With his father, who was an 
amcal in the parleroent of Grenoble, he was never on good terms, 
but his intractable disposition sufficiently explains his unhappy 
childliood and youth. Until he was twelve years old he was 
educated by a priest, who succeeded in inspiring him witli a 
lasting hatred of clericalism. He was then sent to the newly 
established F.cole Centrale at Grenoble, and in 1799 to Paris 
with a letter of introduction to the Daru family, with which the 
Bevies were connected. Pierre Daio offered liim a place in the 
ministry for war, and with the brotliers Daru he followed 
Napoleon to Italc. Most of his time in Italy was spent at Milan, 
a city for which he conceived a lasting attachment. Much of his 
Chartreuse de Panne seems to be autoliiographical of this part of 
his life. 

He was a spectator of the battle of Marengo, and afterwards 
enlisted in a dragoon regiment. Witli rapid promotion he 
became adjutant to General Michaud; but alter the peace of 
Amiens in 1802 he relumed to study in Paris. There he met an 
actress, Melanie Guilliert, whom he followed to Marseilles. His 
father cut off bis supplies on licaring of this escapade, and Beyle 
was reduced to serving as clerk to a grocer. Melanie Guilbert, 
however, soon abandoned him to marry a Russian, and Beyle 
returned to Paris. Through the influence of Daru he obtained 
a place in the commissariat, which he filled with some distinction 
from 1806 to 1814. Charged with raising a levy in Brunswick 
of five million francs, he extracted seven ; and during the retreat 
from Moscow he discharged his duties with efficiency. On the 
fall of Napoleon he refused to accept a place under the new' 
rf'gime,and retired to Milan, where he met Silvio Pellico,Manzoni, 
Lord Byron and other men of note. At Milan he contr.acted a 
liaisim with a certain Angelina P., whom ho liad admired fruit¬ 
lessly during his earlier residence in that eity. In 1814 he 
published, under the pseudonym of Alexandre (^esar Bonibet, 
his Lellres eeriles de Vienne en Autriche sur le celehre compositeur, 
Joseph Haydn, suivies d'utie vie de Mozart, el de considerations sur 
Metastase el Vital present de la musique en lialte. His letters on 
Haydn were borrowed from the Ilaydini (1812) of Joseph 
Carpani, and the section on Mozart had no greater claim to 
originality. Tlie book was reprinted (1817) as Vies de Haydn, 
Mozart ct Metastase. His Histoire de la peinture en llalie (2 vols,, 
1817) was originally dedicated to Napoleon. 

His friendship with some Italian patriots brought him in 1821 
under the notice of the Austrian authorities, and he was exiled 
from Milan. In Paris he felt himself a stranger, as he had never 
recognized French contemporary art in literature, music or 
painting. He frequented, however, many literary salons in 
Paris, and found some friends in the “ ideologues " who gathered 
round Destutt de Tracy. lie was Uic most closely allied with 
Prosper M 6 riro 4 e, a dilettanie and an ironist like himself. He 
published at this time his Essai sur Vamour (1822), of which only 
seventeen copies were sold in eleven years, though it afterwards 
became famous, Racine et Shakespeare (1823-1825), Vie de 
Rossini (1824), D’vn nouveau eamplol contre Us industriels (1825), 
Promenades dans Rome (1829), and his first novel, Armance, ou 
quelques scenes de Paris en iSiy (1827). After the Revolution 
of 1830 he was appointed consul at 'Trieste, but the Austrian 
government refused to accept hiip, and he was sent to Civita 
Veochia instead. Le Rouge at U noir, ekronique du XJ X' siicle 
(2 vols., 1830) appeared in Paris after his departure,butattracted 
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small notice. He had published in 1836 Mimeires d’un towisu, 
and in 1839 La Chartreusr de Parme (t vols.), which was the last 
of his publications, and the first to secure any popular success, 
though his earlier writings had been regarded as significant by a 
limited public. It was enthusiastically reviewed by Baliac in his 
Kevue Parisienne ^1840). Beyle remained at Qvita Vecchia, 
discharging his duties as consul perfunctorily and with frequent 
intervals of absence until his death, which took place in Paris on 
the 23rd of March 1842. He wrote his own epitaph,^ describing 
himself as a Milanese. 

His posthumous works include a fragmentary Vtfde Napoleon 
(1875); Melanges d’art et de litUrature (1867); Chreniques 
itaUennes (1885), including “ L’Abbesse de Castro,” “ Les Cenei," 
“Vittoria Aceoramboni” “Vanina Vanini,” “La Dnckesse de 
PaUiano,” some of which has appeared separately ; Romans et 
nouvelles and NoutieUes inedites (1855); Correspondance (2 vols., 
185s); Lamiel (ed. C. Stryienski, ifeo); his Journal rSot-iSi^ 
(ed. Stryienski and F. de Nion, 1888), of which the section dealing 
wth the Russian and German campaigns is unfortunately lost; 
Vie de Henri Bndard (1890), a disguised autobiography, chiefly 
the history of his numerous love afiairs; iMtres intimes (1891); 
Lueien Leuwen (ed. J. de Milty, 1894); Souvenirs d'cgotisme 
(ed. C. Stryienski, t892), autobiography and unpublished letters. 

Stendhal’s reputation practically rests on the two novels Le 
Rouge et le noir and 7 .a Chartreuse de Parme. In the former of 
these he borrowed his plot from events which had actually 
happened some years previou.sly. Julien Sorel in the novel is 
tutor in a noble family and seduces his pupil’s mother. He 
eventually kills her to avenge a letter accusing him to the family 
of his betrothed, Mile de la Mole. Julien is a picture of Beyle as 
he imagined himself to be. The Chartreuse de Parme has less 
unity of purpose than Le Rouge et le noir. For its setting the 
author drew largely on his own experiences. Fabricc’s ex¬ 
periences at Waterloo arc his own in the Italian campaign, and 
the countess Pietranera is his Milanese Angelina. But of the two 
novels it is more picturesque and has been more popular. Stend¬ 
hal’s real vogue dates from the early sixties, but his importance 
is essentially literary. In spite of his egotism and the limitations 
of his ideas, his acute analysis of the motives of his personages 
has appealed to successive generations of writers, and a great 
part of the development of the French novel must be traced to 
iiim. Brunetiire has pointed out {Manual oj French Lit., Kng. 
trans., iSsjS) that Stendhal suppli^ the Romanticists with the 
notion of the interchange of the methods and effects of poetry, 
painting and music, and that in his worship of Napoleon he 
agreed with their glorification of individual energy, Stendhal, 
however, thoroughly disliked the Romanticists, though Sainle- 
Beuve acknowledged {Causerics du lundi, vol. ix.) that his 
books gave ideas. Taine (Essais de critique et d’hisloire, 1857) 
found in him a great psychologist; Zola {Romanciers naturalistes, 
1881) actually claim^ him as the father of the naturalist school; 
and Paul Bourget {Essais de psyekologie contemporaine, 1883) 
cited Le Rouge et le noir as one of the classic novels of analysis. 

The 1846 edition of La Chartreuse de Parme contains a prefatory 
notice by R. Colomb, and a reprint of Balr.ac’s article. In addition 
to the authorities already mentioned see the essay on Beyle {1850) 
by Prosper M6rlmfe; A. A. Baton, Henry Beyle, a Critical and 
Biographical Study (1874); Adolphe Pamre, Histoire des auvres de 
Stendhal (1903); A. Chuquet, Stendhal-Beyle {1902); a review by 
R. Uonmic [Revue des deux mnndes, February 1902), dejirecatinR the 
excessive attention paid to Beyle's writing; and Rdouard Rod, 
Stendhal (1892) in the ", Grands ferivains fran9ais " scries. See also 
Correspatidance de Stendhal, 1800-1843. with preface by M. Barrf'S 
(Paris, 1908). 

BEYRICH, HEINRICH ERNST VON (1815-1896), German 
geologist, was bom at Berlin on the 3tst of August 1815, and 
educated at the university in that city, and afterwards at Bonn, 
where he studied under Goldfuss and Noggerath. He obtained 
his degree of Ph.D. in 1837 at Berlin, and was subsequently 
eoiployed in the mineralogical museum of the university, 
becwiing directea- of the ^aeontological collection in 1857, 
and director of the museum in 1875. He was one of the founders 

■> Qul giace Arrigo Beyle Milanese; visse, scrisse, am 5 . 


of the German Geological Society jn 1848. He early Tecugnized 
the vtJue of palaeontology in stratigeaphical work; and he 
made important researches in the Rhenish mountains, in the 
Harz and Alpine districts. In later years he gave special 
attention to the Tertiary strata, including the Brown Coal of 
North Germany. In 1854 he proposed the term Oligocene for 
certain Tertiary strata intermediate between the Eocene and 
Miocene; and the term is now generally adopted. In *865 
he was appointed professor of geology and palaeontology in the 
Berlin University, where he was eminently successful as a 
teacher; and when the Prussian Geological Survey was instituted 
in 1873 he was appointed co-director with Wilhelm Haucherome 
(r828-i9oo). He published Beitrage aur Kenntniss der Versteine- 
rungen des rheinischen Vbergangs-geUrges (1837); Vber einige 
bbhmische Trilobikn (1845); Die Conehylien des nerdieutsdien 
Tertidrgebirges (1853-1857). He died on the 9th of July 
1896. 

BEYSCHLAG, WILLIBALD (1823-1900), German Protestant 
divine, was bom at Frankfort-on-Main on the 5th of Septembw 
1823. He studied theology at Bonn and Berlin (1840-1844), 
and in 1856 was appointed court-preacher at Karlsruhe, In 
i860, he moved to Halle as professor ordinarius of practical 
theology. A theologian of the mediating school, he became leader 
of the Mittelpartei, and with Albrecht Wolters founded as its 
organ the Deutschevangelische Blatter. As a representative of this 
party, he took a prominent part in the general synods of 1875 
and 1879. His championship of the rights of the laity and his 
belief in the autonomy of the church led him to advocate the 
separation of church and state. He died at Halle on the 25th of 
November 1900. Among his numerous works are Die Ckristologie 
des Neuen Testaments (1866), Der AlthalhoUcismus (three editions, 
1882-1883), l.ehen Jesu (2 vols., 1^85 ; 3rd ed., 1893), Neuiesta- 
meniliche Thealogie (2 vols., 1891-1892; 2nd ed., 1896), Christen- 
lehre auf Grund des kleinen luth. Kaieehismus (1900), and ao 
autobiography Aus meinem I.eben (2 parts, 189^1898), 

See P. Schaff, Living Divines (1887); 'Lichtenberger, Hist. Germ. 
Theal, (1889); Caiwer-Zeller, Kircheniexikon. 

BEZA (de BAszk), THEODORE (1519-1605), French theo- 
It^ian, son of bailliPiem de BAsze, was bom at Vezelai, Burgundy, 
on the 24th of June 1519. Of good descent, his parents were 
known for generous piety. He owed his education to an unde, 
Nicolas de HAsze, counsellor of the Paris parlement, who placed 
him (1529) under Melchior Wolmar at Orleans, and later at 
Bourges. Wolmar, who had taught Greek to Calvin, grounded 
Meza in Scripture from a Protestant standpoint; after his 
return to Germany (1534) Beza studied law at Orleans (May 1535 
to August 1539). bepnning practice in Paris (1539) as law licen¬ 
tiate. To tills period belong his exercises in Latin verse, in the 
loose taste of die day, foolishly published by him as Juvenilia 
in 1548. Though not in orders, he held two benefices. A severe 
illness wrought a change; he married his mistress, Claude 
])c.snoz, and joined the church of Caii’in at Geneva (October 
1548). In November 1549 be was appointed Greek professor 
at Lausanne, where he acted as Calvin’s adjutant in various 
publications, including his defence of the burning of Servetus, 
De Haereticis a civili magistratu puniendis (15.54). In 1558 he 
became professor in the Geneva academy, where his career was 
brilliant. His conspicuous ability was shown in the abortive 
Colloquy of Poissy (1561). On Calvin’s death (1564) he became 
his biographer and administrative successor. As a historian, 
Beza, by his chronological inexactitude, has been the source 
of serious mistakes ; as an administrator, he softened the rigour 
of Calvin. His editions and Latin versions of the New Testament 
had a marked influence on the Ei^lish versions of Geneva (1557 
and 1560) and London (1611). "liie famous codex D. was pre¬ 
sented by him (1581) to Cambrii^ University, with a character- 
isticaliy dubious account of the history of the manuscript. 
His works are very numerous, but of little moment, eaocept those 
already mentioned. He resigned his offices in 1^0, and died 
on the 13th of October 1605. He had taken a second wife (1588), 
Catherine del Piano, a widow, but left no issue. He was not the 
author of the Histoire eccUsiastique (1580), sometimes ascribed 
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to him : nor, probably, of tljc vulgar skit published under the 
name of Benedict Panavantius (1551). 

See laiinKacus, De Viiu et Mvrihus (1585, calumnious); Antoine 
la Favc, l)e Vita et Ohitu (ifio6. eulogistic); Schlosser, Ltben 
(iSot))'; Baum, Tk. beta, portrait (1843-1851); Hoppe, Lebeii 
(1861). (A. Go.*) 

BEZAMT or Byzant (from Byzantium, the modern Constanti¬ 
nople), originally a Byzantine gold coin which had a wide circula¬ 
tion throughout-Europe up to about 1250. Its average value 
was about nine shillings. Bezants were also issued in Flanders 
and Spain. Silver bezants, in value from one to two shillings, 
were in circulation in England in the 13th and 14th centuries. 
In Wyclifle’s translation of the Bible he uses the word for u 
“ talent ” (e.g. in Luke xv. 8). In heraldry, bezants are repre¬ 
sented by goid circles on the shield, and were introduced by the 
crusaders. 

BBZANTEE, in architecture, a name given to an ornamented 
moulding much used in the Norman period, resembling the coins 
(bezants) struck in Byzantium. 

BEZBORODKO, ALEKSANDER ANDREEVICH, Prince 
(1747-1709), grand chancellor of Russia, was born at Gluchova 
on the J4th of March 1747, and educated at home and in the j 
clerical academy at Kiev. He entered the public scr\’ice as a | 
clerk in the office of Fount P. A. Rumyantsev, then governor- 1 
general of Little Russia, w'hom he accompanied to the Turkish j 
War in 1768. He was present at the engagements of I^rga and 1 
Kaluga, and at the storming of Silistria. On the conclusion of the j 
pence of Kuchuk-Kainarji (1774) the field marshal recommended 
him to Catherine II., and she appointed him in 1775 her 
petition-secretary. He thus had the opportunity of impressing 
the empress with his brilliant gifts, the most remarkable of 
which were exquisite manners, a marvellous memory and a 
clear and pregnant style. At the same time he set to work to 
acquire the principal European languages, especially French, 
of which he became a master. It was at this time that he wrote 
his historical sketches of the Tatar wars and of Little Russia. 

His activity was prodigious, and Catharine called him her 
factotum. In 1780 he accompanied her on her journey through 
White Russia, meeting the emperor Joseph, who urged him to I 
study diplomacy. On his return from a deUcate mission to Copen- | 
hagen, he presented to the empress “ a memorial on political 
affairs ” which comprised the first plan of a partition of Turkey 
between Russia and Austria. This document was transmitted 
almost word for word to Vienna us the Russian proposals. | 
He followed this up by Epitomised Historical Information con¬ 
cerning Moldavia. For these two state papers he was rewarded 
with the posts of “ plenipotentiary for all negotiations ” in the 
foreign office and postmaster-general. From this time he was 
inseparably associated with Catharine in all important dip¬ 
lomatic affairs, though officially he was the subordinate of the 
vice-chancellor. Count Alexander Osterman. He wrote all 
the most important despatches to the Russian ministers abroad, 
concluded and subscribed all treaties, and performed all the 
functions of a secretary of state. He identified himself 

entirely with Catharine’s political ideas, even with that of 
re-establishing the Greek empire under her grandson Constantine. 
T!ie empress, ns usual, richly rewarded her comes with pensions 
.and principalities. In 1786 he was promoted to the senate, 
and it was through him that the empress communicated her 
will to that augu.st state-decoration. In 17S7 he accompanied 
Catharine on her triumphal progress through South Russia 
in the capacity of minister of foreign affairs. At Kaniev he 
conducted the negotiations with the Polish king, Stanislaus 11 ., 
imd at Novuiya Kaidaniya he was in the empress’s carriage 
when she received )oseph II. 

The second Turkish War (1787-92) and the war with Gustavus 
III. (1788-90) heaped fresh burdens on his already heaviljr 
laden shoulders, and he suffered from the intrigues of his 
niimerpus jealous rivals, including the empress’s latest favourite, 
A. M. Mamonov. All his efforts were directed towards the 
conclusion of the two oppressive wars by an honourable peace. 
The pause of Verelk with Gustavus III. (14th of August 1790) 


was on the terms dictated by him. On the sudden death of 
Potemkin he was despatched to Jassy to prevent the peace con¬ 
gress there from breaking up, and succeeded, in the face of all 
but insuperable difficulties, in concluding a treaty exraedingly 
advantageous to Russia (gth of January 1792). For this service 
he received the thanks of the empress, the ribbon of St Andrew 
and 50,000 roubles. On his return from Jassy, however, he found 
his confidential post of secretary of petitions occupied by the 
empress’s lust favourite, P. A. Zubov. He complained of this 
“ diminution of his dignity ” to the empress in a private 
memorial in the course of 1793. The empress reassured him 
by fresh honours and distinctions on the occasion of the solemn 
celebration of the peace of Jassy (2nd of September 1793), 
when she publicly presented him with a golden olive-branch 
encrusted with brilliants. Subsequently Catharine reconciled 
him with Zuliov, and he resumed the conduct of foreign affairs. 
He contributed more than any other man to bring about the 
downfall and the third partition of Poland, for which he was 
magnificently recompensed. But diplomacy by no means ex¬ 
hausted Bezborodko’s capacity for work. He had a large share 
in the internal administration also. He reformed the post-office, 
improved the banking system of Russia, regulated the finances, 
constructed roads, and united the Uniate and Orthodox churches. 

On the death of Catharine, the emperor Paul entrusted Bez¬ 
borodko with the examination of the late empress's private 
papers, and shortly afterwards made him a prince of the Russian 
empire, with a correspondingly splendid apanage. On the 
retirement of Ostermann he received the highest dignity in the 
Russian empire—that of imperial chancellor. Bezborodko 
was the only Russian minister who retained the favour of Paul 
to the last During the last two years of his life the control of 
Russia’s diplomacy was entirely in his hands. His programme 
I at this period was peace with all the Eurojiean powers, revolu- 
' tionary France included. But the emperor’s growing aversion 
from this pacific policy induced the astute old minister to 
attempt to ‘‘ seek safety in moral and physical repose.’’ Paul, 
however, refused to accept his resignation and would have sent 
him abroad for the benefit of his health, had not a sudden stroke 
of paralysis prevented Bezborodko from taking advantage of 
hb master’s kindness. He died at St Petersburg on the 
6th of .\pril 1799. In private life Bezborodko was a typical 
Catharinian, corrupt, licentious, conscienceless and self-seeking. 
But he was infinitely generous and affectionate, and spent his 
enormous fortune liberally. His banquets were magnificent, 
his collections of pictures and statues unicpie in Europe. He 
was the best friend of his innumerable poor relatives, and the 
Maecenas of all the struggling authors of his day. Sycoptentic 
he might have been, but he was neither ungrateful nor vindictive. 
His patriotism is as indisputable as his genius. 

See Sbornik (Collections) of the Imperial Kussian Historical 
Society (Fr. and Russ.), vols. 60-100 (St Petersburg, 1870-1904); 
Nikolai Ivanovich Grigorovich, The Chancellor A. A. beiborodho 
in Connexion with the Events of His Time (Rus., St Petersburg, 
1879-1881). (R. N. B.) 

BEZEL (from an 0 . Fr. word, cf. Mod. Fr. hiseau, basile, 
possibly connected with lAt. bis, twice), a sloping edge, as of 
a cutting tool, also known as basil. In jewelry, the term is used 
for the oblique sides or faces of a gem ; the rim which secures 
the crystal of a watch in position or a jewel in its setting, and 
particularly the enlarged part of a ring on which the device 
is eiwraved (see Ring). 

BEZIERS, a town of southern France, capital of an arron- 
dissement in the department of H6rault, 47 m. S.W. of Mont¬ 
pellier by rail. Pop. (1906) 46,262. Bdziers is situated in a 
wine-growing district on a hill on the left bank of the river 
Orb, which is joined at this' point by the Canal du Midi. The 
.M 16 es Paul Riquet, named after the creator of the canal, occupy 
the centre of B6ziers and divide the old town with its 
maze of narrow and irregular streets from the new quarter to 
the east. They form a long and shady promenade, terminating 
at one end in the Place de la R6publique and the theatre, the 
front of which is decorated with bas-reliefs by David d’Angers, 
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and at the other in a beautiful park, the Plateau des Fortes. 
The most interesting portion of the town Ls the extreme west 
where the old ramparts overlook the Orb. Above them towers 
St Nazaire, the finest of the churches of Bdziers; it dates from 
the isth to the 14th centuries and is a good spiecimen of the 
ecclesiastical fortification common in southern France. Its 
chief arti-stic features are the rose window in the western facade, 
and the stained glass and curious iron grilles of tlie choir-windows, 
which belong to the 14th century. Adjoining the south transept 
there are Gothic cloisters of the 14th century. The Orb is 
crossed by four bridges, the railway bridge, an ancient bridge 
of the 13th or 14th century, a modern bridge and the fine aqueduct 
by which the C^al du Midi is carried over the river. About half 
a mile to the south-west of the town are the locks of Fonserannes, 
in which in 330 yds. the water of the canal descends 80 ft. 
to reach the level of the Orb. There are remains of a Roman 
arena which have been built into the houses of the rue St Jacques. 
Bfaiers is seat of a sub-prefect and has tribunals of first instance 
and of commerce, communal colleges and several learned societies. 
It is an agricultural market and carries on an active trade in 
wine, brandy, fruit, leather and sulphur. Its industries are 
chiefly connected with the wine trade (cask and cork making, 
See.) and there arc important distilleries. It also has iron-works 
and tanneries. 

The Romans established a colony at Beziers, and it was the 
headquarters of the seventh legion, under the title of Baelerrae 
SepUmanurum. The present name occurs in the form Besara 
as early as Festus Ayienus (later 4th century). The town was 
completely destroyed in 1209 by the forces of Simon de Montfort 
in the crusade against the Albigcnscs, on which occasion 20,000 
persons were massacred. The walls were rebuilt in 1289 ; but 
the town again suffered severely in the civil and religious wars of 
the 16th century, and all its fortifications were destroyed in 1632. 

B£ZIQUE (probably from Span, besica, little kLss, in allusion to 
the meeting of the queen and knave, an important feature in 
the game), a game at cards played with two similar packs 
from which the twos, threes, fours, fives and sixes have been 
rejected, shufffed together and used as one. It is modelled on 
a group of card games which possess many features in common ; 
the oldest of these is manage, then follow brusguembille, I'homme 
de hou, brisean or brisque, and cing-cents. B6ziquc (also called 
best and besigue) is, in fact, brisgue played with a double pack, 
and with certain modifications rendered necessary by the intro¬ 
duction of additional cards. The cards rank as follows;—Ace, 
ten, king, queen, knave, nine, eight, seven. 

Tlie usud game is for two players. The players cut for deal, 
and the higher b^zique card deals. The objects of the play arc : 
(i) to promote in the hand various combinations of cards, whicli, 
when declared, entitle the holder to certain scores ; (2) to win 
aces and tens, known as “ brisques ”; (3) to win the so-called last 
trick. The dealer deals eight cards to each, first three, then two, 
and again three. The top card of those remaining (called the 
“ stock ”) is turned up for trumps. As sometimes played, the 
first marriage, or the first sequence, decides the trump suit; 
there u then no score for the seven of trumps (see below). The 
stock is placed face downwards between the players and slightly 
spread. The non-dealer leads any card, and the dealer plays 
to it, but need not follow suit, nor win the trick. If he wins the 
trick by playing a higher card of the same suit led, or a trump, 
the lead falls to him. In case of ties the leader win.s. Whoever 
wins the trick leads to the next; but before playing again each 
player takes a card from the stodc and adds it to his hand, the 
winner of the trick taking the top card. This alternate playing 
and drawing a card continues until the stock (including the trump 
card or card exchanged for it, which is taken up last) is exhausted. 
The tricks remain face upwards on the table, but must not be 
searched durir^ the play of the hand. 

The scores are shown as follows :— 


Table of Blaigiu Scores, 

Seven of trumps, turned up. dealer marks .... to 
Seven of trumps, declare (see below) or exchanged, player 
marks.. 
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Marriage (king and queen of any sujt) declared . . . zn 

Royal marriage (king and queen of trumps) declared . . ^o 

Bisigus (queen of spades and knave of diamonds) declared . 40 

Double bizique (all the four bezique cards) declared . . ?(•» 

i-'oMf (any four, whether duplicates or not), declared 
Four kings (any four) declared . . . . ■ t 

Fimr queens (any four) declared ..... . o 

Fo«f (any four) declared . . . . . . u 

Se?K««ce (ace. ten, king, queen, knave of trumps) declared . 2.'o 

a«d <««.«. in tricks, the winner for each one marks . . io 

Last trick of all (as sometimes played, the last trick before the 
stock is exhausted) the winner marks . . . .10 


A “ declaration ” can only be made by the winner of a trick 
immediately after he has won it, and before he draws from the 
stock. It is effected by placing the declared cards (one of which 
at least must not have been declared before) face upwards 
on the table, where they are left, unless they are played, as they 
may be. A player is not bound to declare. A card led or plaj’e'd 
cannot be declared. More than one declaration may be made 
at a time, provided no card of one combination forms part of 
another that is declared with it. Thus four knaves and a mar¬ 
riage may be declared at the same time; but a player cannot 
declare king and queen of spades, and knave of diamonds to- 
gctlier to score marri^e and b^que. He must first declare one 
combination, say bezique ; and when he wins another trick he 
can score marriage by declaring the king. A declaration cannot 
be made of cards that have already all been declared. Thus, 
if four knaves (one being a bezique knave) and four queens 
(one being a bezique queen) have been declared, the knave 
and queen already declared cannot be declared again as bezique. 
To score all the combinations with these cards, after the knaves 
are declared and another trick won, bezique must next be nmde, 
after which, on winning another trick, the three queens can be 
added and four queens scored. Lastly, a card once declared 
can only be used again in declaring in combinations of a different 
class. For example: the bezique queen can be declared in 
bdzique, nmrriagc and four queens j but having once been de¬ 
clared in single b6zique, she cannot form part of another single 
bezique. Two declarations, may, in a sense, be made to a trick, 
but only one can be scored at the time. Thus with four kings 
declared, including the king of spades, bezique can be declared 
and scored, but the spade marriage cannot be scored till the 
holder wins Mother trick. The correct formula is “ Forty, and 
20 to score.” The seven of trumps may be either declared or 
exchanged for the tum-up after winning a, trick, and before 
drawing. When exchanged, the tum-up is taken into the 
player’s hand, and the seven put in its place. The second 
seven can, of course, be declared. A seven when declared 
is not left on the table, but is simply shown. 

The winner of the last trick can declare anything hitherto 
undeclared in his hand. After this all declarations cease. The 
winner of the last trick takes the last card of the stock, and the 
loser the tum-up card (or seven cxclianged for it). All cards on 
the table, that have been declared and not played, are taken up 
by their owners. The last eight tricks are then played, but the 
second pjayer must follow suit if able, and must win the trick if 
able. Finally, each player counts his tricks for the aces and tens 
they may contain, unless (as is often done) they are scored at the 
time. If a player revokes in the last eight tricks, or does not 
win the card led, if able, the last eight tricks belong to his 
adversary. The deal then passes on alternately until the 
game (1000) is won. If the loser does not make 500, his oppo¬ 
nent counts a double game, or double points, according as they 
liave agreed. The score is best kept by means of a special 
bezique-marker. • 

Three- and Four-Handed Sisiq%u,~''Khea three nlay, tluree packs 
are used tiuethcr. All play against each otlier. The player on the 
left of tte dealer is first dealt to and has the first lead. The rotation 
of dealing goes to the left. If double bezique has been scored, and 
one pair has been played, a second double bezique nmy be made witli 
the third pair and the pair on the table. Triple bezique scores 1500. 
All the cards of the tnple bezique must he on the table at the same 
time and unplayed to a trick. All may be declared together, or a 
double bfizique may be added to a single one, or a third btzique may 
be added to a doulfie bezique already declared. The game is 2000 
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up. Somi’timps the three playe^ cut. the one who cuts the highest 
card plays against the other two in consultation, and continues to 
do so till the allies win a game, when the two cut as before to see who 
shall be the single player. Only two packs are then used. 

When four play four packs are used. The players may then score 
inilcpendently or may play as partners. A second double liezique 
or triple Ig’sique may be scored as before ; to form them the lK'‘zi<|ues 
may be declared from the hand of either partner. A player may 
declare wlien he or his partner takes a trick. In playing the last 
eight tricks, the winner of the last trick and the adversary to his 
left play their cards against each other, and then the other two 
similarly play theirs. J’'our people may also play in pairs by con¬ 
sultation. only two packs lieing then required. 

Polish liesique (also called " Open liezique " and " Fildniski ") 
differs from ordinary liezique in the following particulars. The game 
is not less than 2000 up. Whenever a scoring card is played, the 
winner of the trick places it face upwards in Iront of him (the same 
with both cards if two sooring cards are played to a trick), forming 
rows of aces, kings, queens, knaves and trump tens (called opni 
cards). C.irds ol the same denomination are placed overlapping 
one another lengthwise from tlu' player towards his adversary to 
economise space. Wien a scoring card is placed among the open 
cards, all the sevens. eiglUs, nines, and plain suit tens in the tricks 
are turned down and put on one side. (Ipeii cards cannot be played 
a second time, and can only be used in declaring. Whether so used 
or not they remain face upwards on the fable until the end of the 
hand, including the last eight" tricks. \ phayer can declare after 
winning a trick and In'fore drawing again, whi-n the trick won con¬ 
tains a card or cards, which added to his open cards complete any 
combination that scores. Every declaration must include a card 
played to the trick last won. .\ccs and tens must be scored as soon 
as won, and not at the end of the hand. The seven of frumps can be 
exchanged by the winner of the trick containing it; and if the turn¬ 
up card IS one that can Ix' used in declaring, it Ixsiomes an oix-n card 
when exclianged. The seven ol trumps when not exchanged is scored 
for by the player winning the trick containing it. 

Compound declarations arc allowed, i.e. cards added to the open 
cards can at once be used, without waiting to win another trick, in 
as many combinations of differwit classes as they will form with the 
winner's open curds. For examjile : A has three open kings, and 
he wins a trick eontaming a king. Before drawing again he places 
the fourth king with the other three, and scores 80 for kings. This 
is a simple declaration. But suppose the card led was the queen 
of trumps, and A wins it with the king, and he has the following 
open cards three kings, three queens, and ace, ten, knave of trumps, 
lie at once declares royal marriage (40) ; four kings (80); four 
quecn.s (60) ; and sequence (250) ; and scores in all. 430. .\gain : 
ace of spades is turned up. and ace of hearts is led. The second player 
has two open aces, and wins the ace of hearts with the seven of 
trumps and exchanges. He scores for the exchange, 10 ; for the 
ace of hearts. 10; lor the ace of spades. 10 ; and adds the ace.s to 
his open cards, and scores 100 for aces ; in all. 140. If a declaration 
or part of a compound declaration is omitted, and the «inner of the 
trick draws again, he cannot amend his score. 

The ordinary rule holds that a second declaration cannot lx* made 
of a card already declared in the same cla.ss. Thus : a queen once 
married cannot be married again ; a fifth king added to four already 
declared does not entitle to another score tor kings. The funda¬ 
mental point fo lx‘ borne in mind is, that no declaration can lx- 
effected by means of cards held in the hand. Thus; A having 
three open niieens and a queen in hand cannot add it to his 
open cards, lie must win another trick containing a ipieen, when 
he can declare queens, declarations continue during the play of 
the last eight tricks just the same as during the play of the other 
cards. 

Rubicon Besique. Four packs are used. Nmc cards are dealt by 
three to each player. The rules of Polish liezique bold gixid in regard 
to dealing, leading, playiag fo lead, drawing and declaring; but a 
player who receives a hand containing no picture-card (king, queen, 
or knave) scores 50 for carte blanche, which he shows. If he does 
not draw a pictuiv-card, he can again score for carte blanche. The 
trump suit is decided by the first sequence or marriage declared. 
As lour packs are used, triple and quadrujilc btzique may be made. 
Triple bezique counts 1500, quadruple 4500. Tricks are left face 
upwards till a brisque (ace or ton) is played, when the winner takes 
aU the played cards and puts them in a heap ; their only value is fhe 
value of the hrisques, which are only counted when the scores are very 
close : then they are used to decide the game. They may tx- counted 
during the play, provided tli^Ie are not more than twelve cards in 
the stock, lieclarations can only be made alter winning a trick and 
be(ore drawing. In addition to the ordinary Wzique declarations, 
sequence, counting 150. can be made in plain suits. Peclared cards, 
except carte blanche, remain on the table. If the holder of carte 
blanche hold four aces and wins the first trick, he can declare his 
.ices. With the exceptions already made, the .scores for declarations 
are the same as at ordinary W-zique. Declaration is not compulsory. 
Cards led or plaved cannot be declared. There are three classes of 
declarations, their order being (i) marriage and sequence, (2) bfziaue, 
(;t) fours. A card once declared can lie used for a second declaration, 
but only in an eiiual or superior class. I f a card of a declared com¬ 


bination be played to a trick, another card*of the same rank may 
be used to form a second similar combination : t.g. if aces be di*clared 
and one of them be played by the jilaying of a fifth ace, aces can be 
declared again. If a player has a chance of a double declaration he 
can declare both, but can only score one at the time. As in other 
variations ol btzique he announces, say, “ forty, and tiirenty to 
score.” He should repeat. •"Twenty to score,” after every trick, 
until he can legally score it, but if he plays a card of the combination 
he cannot score the jioints. To the last nine tricks, after the stock 
is exhausted, the second player must follow suit and win the trick 
by trumping or over-playing, if he can. The winner of the odd trick 
scores 50. The game consists of one deal. In reckoning the score all 
fractions of 100 are neglected ; the winner scores 500 for game in 
addition to the difference between his own ixiints and his opironent’s. 
The loser is “ riibiconed ” if he does not score 1000 points, in which 
case the winner adds the loser’s points to his own. takes joo for 
brisques and 1000 for game, but the loser may claim his brisques to 
save a rubicon, though they are not reckoned among his points. 
If a rubiconed player has scored less than 100 the opponent counts 
the score as iixi. 

BEZWADA, a town of Ilritish India, in the Kistna district of 
Madras, on the left bank of the river Kistna, at the head of its 
delta. Pop. (iqoi) 24,224. Here arc the headquarters of the 
Kistna canal system, which irrigates more titan 500,000 acres, 
and also provides navigation throughout the delta. The anicut 
or dam at Hezwada, begun in 1852, consists of a mass of rubble, 
fronted with masonry, 1240 yds. long. Here also is the central 
junction of the East Coast railway from Madras to (.aleutta, 
267 m. from Madras, where one branch line comes down from 
the Warangal coalfield in the Nizam's Dominions and another 
from Beilary on the Southern Mahratta line. Ancient cuttings 
on the hills west of Bezwuda have been held by some to mark 
the site of a Buddhist monastery ; by others they are considered 
to have been quarries. At Undavalle to the south are some 
noted cave-shrines. 

BHAGALPUR, a city of British India, in the Behar province 
of Bengal, which gives its name to a district and to a division : 
situated on the right bank of the Ganges, 265 m. from Calcutta. 
It is a station on the East Indian railway. Pop. (1901) 75.76c. 
showing an increase of q in the decade. 'I'hc chief educational 
institution is the Tejnarayan Jubilee college (1887), supported 
almost entirely by fees. Adjacent to the town are the two 
Augustus Cleveland monuments, one erected by government, 
and the other by the Hindus, to the memory of the civilian, who, 
as collector of Bhagalpur at the end of the 18th century, “ by 
conciliation, confidence and benevolence, attempted and 
accomplished the entire .subjection of the lawless and savage 
inhabitants of the Jungleterry of Kajmahal.” 

The District ok Bhagalpur stretches across both ba'nks of 
the Ganges. It has an area of 4226 sq. m. In 1901 the 
population was 2,088,953, showing an increase of 3 % in the 
decade. Bhagalpur is a long and narrow district, divided into 
two unequal parts by the river Ganges. In the .southern portion 
of the district the scenery in parts of the hill-ranges and the 
highlands which connect them is very beautiful. The hills are 
of primary formation, with fine masses of contorted gneiss. The 
ground is broken up into picturesque gorges and deep ravines, 
and the whole is covered with fine forest trees and a rich under¬ 
growth. Within this portion also lie the lowlands of Bhagalpur, 
fertile, well planted, well watered, and highly cultivated. Tlie 
country north of the Ganges is level, but beautifully diversified 
with trees and verdure. Three fine rivers flow through the 
district—the Ganges, Kusi and Ghagri. The Ganps runs a 
course of 60 m. through Bhagalpur, is navigable all the year 
round, and has an average width of 3 m. The Kusi rises 
in the Himalayas and falls into the Ganges near Colgong within 
Bhagalpur. It is a fine stream, navigable up to the foot of the 
hills, and receives the Ghagri 8 m. above its debouchure. 

In the early days of British administration the hill people, 
the Nats and Santals, gave much trouble. They were the 
original inhabitants of the country whom the Aryan conquerors 
had driven back into the barren hills and unhealthy forests. 
This they avenged from generation to generation by plundering 
and ravaging the plains. The efforts to suMue or restrain these 
marauders proved fruitless, till Augustus Oevrland won them by 
mild measures, and successfully made over the protection of the 
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distnct to the very hill people who a few years before had been 
its scourge. Rice, wheat, barley, oats, Indian corn, various kinds 
of millet, pulses, oil-seeds, tobacco, cotton, indigo, opium, flax 
and hemp and sugar-cane, are the principal agricultural products 
of Bhagalpur district. The jungles afford good pasturage in the 
hot weather, and abound in lac, silk cocoons, catechu, resin and 
the mahud fruit, which is both used as fruit and for the manu¬ 
facture of spirits. Lead ores (chiefly argentiferous galena) and 
building stone are found, and iron ore is distributed over the 
hilly country. Attempts made to work the galena in 1878-1879 
and 1900 were abandoned, and the iron ore is little worked. 
Hold is washed from the river sand in small particles. 

The climate of Bhagalpur partakes of the character both of the 
deltaic districts of Bcngd and of the districts of Behar, between 
which it is situated. The hot season sets in about the end of 
March and continues till the beginning of June, the temperature 
at this time rising as high as 110° Fahr. The rains usually begin at 
the end of June and last till the middle of September; average 
annual rainfall, 55 in. The cold season commences at the begin¬ 
ning of November and lasts till March. During December and 
January the temperature falls as low as 41° Fahr. The average 
annual temperature is 78". Bhagalpur formed a part of theancient 
Sanskrit kingdom of Anga. In later times it was included in the 
powerful Hindu kingdom of Magadha or Behar, and in the 7th 
century a.d. it was an independent state, with the city of (.'hampa 
for its capital. It afterwards formed a part of the Mahommedan 
kingdom of (iaur, and was subsequently subjugated by Akbar, 
who declared it to be a part of the Delhi empire. Bhagalpur 
passed to the East India ('ompany by the grant of the emperor 
.Shiih .\lam in 1765. 

There are indigo factories, and other industries include the 
weaving of tu.ssur silk and the making of coarse glass. A large 
trade is carried on by rail and river with Lower Bengal. The 
tract south of the Ganges is traversed by the loop-line of the 
ICast Indian railway, and there is also a railway across the 
northern tract. 

The Division os Bhagalpi’r stretches across the Ganges 
from the Nepal frontier to the hills of Chota Nagpur. It com¬ 
prises the five districts of Monghyr, Bhagalpur, I’umea, Dar¬ 
jeeling, and the Santal Parganas. The total area is 19,776 
sq. m.; and in 1901 the population was 8,01)1.405. 

BHAMO, a town and district of Burma. The town was in 
ancient times the capital of the Bhan state of Manmuw, later the 
seat of a Burmese governor. It is now the headquarters of a 
district in the Mandalay division of Upper Burma (Chinese 
frontier). It is situated about 500 m. up the river from Mandalay. 
It is the highest station on the Irrawaddy held by British troops, 
and the nearest point on the river to the Chinese frontier. In 
190T it contained 10,734 inhabitants, of whom a considerable 
numlier were Chinamen, natives of India and Shan-Chinese. 
It stretches for a distance of nearly 4 m. along the Irrawaddy 
bank in a series of small villages, transformed into quarters of the 
town, but the town proper is confined mainly to the one high 
ridge of land running at right angles to the river. The surface 
of the ground is much cut up by ravines which fill and dry up 
according to the rise and fall of the river. When the Irrawaddy 
is at its height the lower portion of the town is flooded, and the 
country all round is a sheet of water, but usually for no very 
long time. Here or hereabouts has long been the terminus of 
a great deal of the land commerce from China. For years 
after its annexation by Great Britain in 1885 the trade routes 
were unsafe owing to attacks from Kachins. These have now 
ceased, and the roads, which were mere bridle-tracks, have 
been greatly improved. The two chief are the so-called Santa 
and Ponlaing route, through Manyiin (Manwaing) and Nantien 
to Momein. and the southern or Sawadi route by way of Namh- 
kam. Cjirt roads are now being constructed on both routes, and 
that south of the Taiping river could easily be continued through 
Manyiin to Momein if the Chinese should beinduced toco-operate. 
There is a fairly large military garrison in Bhamo distributed 
between two forts to the north and east of the town. There are 
in general stationed here a native regiment, two sections of 
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a battery and the wing of a Kurppean regiment. Besides the 
barracks there are a circuit house, dak bungalow, courthouse, 
and post and telegraph offices. There is a branch railway from 
Myitkyina to Katha, whence there is daily communication by 
river to Bhamo. 

The District of Bhamo lies wholly in the basin of the Irra¬ 
waddy, which, as well as its tributaries, runs through the heart of 
it. On the east of the river is the Shan plateau, running almost 
due north and south. West of the Irrawaddy tliere is a regular 
series of ranges, enclosing the liasins of the Kaukkwe, Mosit, 
Indaw and other streams, down which much timber is floated. 
Beyond the Kaukkwe there is a ridge of hills, which starts at 
Leka, near Mogaung, and diverges to the south, the eastern 
ridge dividing the Kaukkwe from the Mosit, and the western 
forming the eastern watershed of the Nam Vin and running 
south into Katha. It is an offshoot from the latter of these 
ridges that forms the third defile of the Irrawaddy between 
Bhamo and Sinlio. The district covers an area of 4146 sq. ra., and 
the population in 1901 was 79,515. It is mainly composed of 
Shan-Burmese and Kachins. The .Shan-Burmese inhabit the 
valleys and alluvial plains on each side of the river. The Kachins, 
who probably came from the sulvregions of the Himalayas, 
occupy the hills throughout the district. There are also settle¬ 
ments of Shans, Shan-('hinese, Ghinese and ,\ssamese. There are 
extensive fisheries in the Shwegu and Mo-hnyin circles, and in the 
Indaw, a chain of lakes just behind the Mosit, opposite Shwegu. 
The district almunds in rich teak forests, and there are reserves 
representing 60,000 acres of teak plantation. The whole of the 
country along the banks of the Irrawaddy, the Mole, Taiping 
and Kaukkwe, is generally in a water-logged condition during 
the rains. The climate in the district is therefore decidedly 
malarious, especially at the beginning and end of the rains. From 
November to March there is very bracing cold weather. The 
highest temperatures range a few degrees over 100° F. up to 106°, 
and the lowest a few degrees under 40°. The average maximum 
for the year is about 87", the average minimum about 62°. The 
rainfall averages 72 in. a year. (j. G. .Se,} 

BHANDARA, a town and district of British India, in tlie 
Nagpur division of the Central Provinces. The town (pop. in 
1901,14,023) is situated on the left bank of the river Wainganga, 
7 m. from a station on the Bengal-Nagpur railway. It has 
considerable manufactures of cotton cloth and brass-ware, and 
a first-grade middle school, with a library. 

The District of Bhandaka has an area*of 3965 sq. m. In 
1901 the population was 663,062, showing a decrease of 11% 
since 1891 compared with an increase of 8 % in the preceding 
decade. The district is bounded on the N., N.E. and E. by 
lofty hills, inhabited by Gonds and other aboriginal tribes, 
while the W. and N.W. are comparatively open. Small branches 
of the Satpura range make their way into the interior of the 
district. Ihe Amb^arh or Sendurjhari hills, which skirt the 
south of the Chandpur pargana, have an average height of 
between 300 and 400 ft. ab<>ve the level of the plain. The 
other elevated tracts are the Balahi hills, tlie Kanheri hills and 
the Nawegaon hills. The Wainganga is the principal river in 
the district, and the only stream that does not dry up in the hot 
weather,—its affluents within the district being the Bawanthari, 
Bagh, Kanhan and rhulbiin. IBere are 3648 small lakes and 
tanks in Bhandara district, whence it is called the “ lake r^ion 
of Nagpur"; they afford ample means of irrigation. More 
than one-third of the district lies under jungle, which yields 
gum, medicinal fruit and nuts, edible fruits, lac, honey and the 
blossoms of the mahud tree (Bas^a latifolia), which are eaten 
by the poorer classes, and used for the manufacture of a kind 
of spirit Tigers, panthers, deer, wild hogs and other wild 
animals abound in the forests, and during the rainy season 
many deaths occur from snake-bites. Iron is the chief mineral 
product Gold is also found in the bed of the Sone river. 
Laterite, shale and sandstone occur all over the district. Native 
cloth, brass wares, pot-stone wares, cartwheels, straw and reed 
baskets, and a small quantity of silk, form the only manufactures. 
The principal crops are rice, wheat, millet, other food-grains. 
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pulsr, linseed, and a little sugar-cane. The district is traversed 
by the main road from Nagpur to the east, and also by the 
Bcngal-Nagpur railway. It suffered in the famine of 1896--1897, 
and yet more severely in 1900. 

Bhandara district contains 25 semi-independent chiefships. 
These little states are exempted from the revenue system, 
and only pay a light tribute. Their territory, however, is 
included within the returns of area and population above given. 
The climate of Bhandara is unhealthy,—the prevailing diseases 
lieing fever, small-pox and cholera. Nothing is known of the 
early history of the district. Tradition says that at a remote 
period a tribe of men. called the (laulis or (laulars, overran and 
conquered it. At the end of the 17 th century it belonged to 
the Gond raja of Deogarh. In 1743 it was conquered by the 
Mahrattas, who governed it till 1853, when it lapsed to the 
British government, the raja of Nagpur having died without 
an heir. 

BHANG, an Hast Indian name for the hemp plant, Cannabis 
saiiva (see Hemp), but applied specially to the leaves dried and 
prepared for use as a narcotic drug. In India the products of 
the plant for use as a narcotic and intoxicant are recognized 
under the three names and forms of Bhang, Gunja or Ganja, 
and Chumis or Charas. Bhang consists of the larger leaves 
and capsules of the plant on which an efflorescence of resinous 
matter has occurred. The leaves are in broken and partly 
agglutinated pieces, having a dark-green colour and a heavy 
but not unpleasant smell. Bhang is used in India for smoking, 
with or without tobacco ; it is prepared in the form of a cake 
or raanjan, and it is made into an intoxicating beverage by 
infusing in cold water and straining. Gunja is the flowering 
or fruit-bearing tops of the female plants. It is gathered in 
stalks of several inches in length, the tops of which form a matted 
mass, from the agglutination of flowers, seeds and leaflets by 
tlte abundant resinous exudation which coats them. Churrus 
is the crude resinous substance separated from the plant. The 
u.se of preparations of hemp among the Mussulman and Hindu 
population of India is very general : and the habit also obtains 
among the population of central A.sia, the Arabs and Egyptians, 
extending even to the negroes of the valley of the Zambezi and 
the Hottentots of Stiuth Africa. The habit appears to date from 
vert' remote times, for Herodotus says of the Scythians, that 
they creep inside huts and throw hemp seeds on hot stones. 

BHARAHAT, or Barhut, a village in the small state of 
Nagod in India, lying about 24° 15' N. by 80° 45' E., about 
120 m. S.W. of Allahabad. General A. Cunningham discovered 
there in 1873 the remains of a stupa (i.e. a burial mound over 
the ashes of some distinguished person) which were excavated, 
in 1874, by his assistant, J. D. Beglar. The results showed 
that it must have been one of the most imposing and handsome 
in India; and it is especially important now from the large 
number of inscriptions found upon it. 'I'he ancient name of 
the place has not been yet traced, but it must have been a 
considerable city and its site lay on the high rood between the 
ancient capitals of UjjenI and Kosftmbl. The stupa was circular, 
70 ft. in diameter and 42 ft. high. It was surrounded by a 
stone railing 100 ft. in diameter, so that between railing and 
stupa there was an open circle round which visitors could walk ; 
and the whole stood towards the east side of a paved quadrangle 
about 300 ft. by 320 ft., surrounded by a stone wall. On the 
top of the stupa was an ornament shaped like the letter T, and 
as the base of the sJiipa was above the quadrangle, the total 
height of the monument was between 50 and 60 ft. But its 
mam interest, to us, lies in tl^ railing. This consisted of eighty 
square pillars, 7 ft. i in. in height, connected by cross-bars aSout 
I ft. broad. Both pillars and cross-bars were elaborately 
carved in bas-relief, and most of them bore inscriptions giving 
either tire name of the donor, or the subject of the bas-relief, 
or both. There were four entrances through the railing, facing 
the cardinal points, and each one protected by the railing coming 
out at right angles, and then turning back across it in the shape 
of the letter L. This gave the whole ground plan of the monument, 
and no doubt designedly so, the shape of a gigantic swastika 


{i.e. a symbol of good fortune). By the foms of the letters of the 
inscriptions, and by the architectural details, the age of the 
monument has been approximately fixed in the 3rd century b.c. 
The bas-reliefs give us invaluable evidence of the literature, and 
also of the clothing, buildings and other details of the social 
conditions of the peoples of Buddhist India at that period. 
The subjects are taken from the Buddhist sacred books, more 
especially from the accounts given in them of the life of the 
Buddha in his last or in his previous births. Unfortunately, 
only about half the pillars, and about one-third of the cross¬ 
bars liave been recovered. When the stupa was discovered 
the villagers had already carried off the greater part of the 
monument to build their cottages with the stones and bricks of 
it. The process has gone on till now nothing is left except 
what General Cunningham found and rescued and carried off to 
Calcutta. Even the mere money value of the lost pieces must 
he immense, and among them is the central relic box, which 
would have told us in whose honour the monument was 
put up. 

See A. CunninRham. The Stiipa of Ukarhul (I-ondon. 1870): T. W. 
Khys Davids, UuddhisI India (London. iyo;i). (T. W. R. D.) 

BHARAL, the Tatar name for the “ blue sheep ” Ovis (Pseu- 
dois) nahura, of Ladak and Tibet. The general colour is blue- 
grey with black “ points ” and white markings and belly ; and 
the horns of the rams are olive-brown and nearly smooth, with 
a characteristic backward curvature. In the absence of face- 
glands, as well as in certain other leatures, the bharal serves to 
connect more typical sheep (q.7'.) with goats. 

BHARATPUR, or Bhurtpore, a native state of India, 
in the Rajputana agency. Its area covers 1982 sq. m. The 
country is generally level, about 700 ft. above the sea. Small 
detached hills, rising to 200 ft. in height, occur, especially in the 
northern part. These lulls contain good building stone for orna¬ 
mental architecture, and in some of them iron ore is abundant. 
The Banganga is the only river which flows through the state. 
It takes its rise at Manoharpur in the territor>’ of Jaipur, and 
flowing eastward pas.ses through the heart of the Bhoratpur state, 
and joins the Jamna below Agra. 

BWatpur rose into importance under Suraj Mall, who bore a 
conspicuous part in the destruction of the Delhi empire. Having 
built the forts of Dig and Kumhher in 1730, he received in 1756 
the title of raja, and subsequently joined the great Mahratta 
army with 30,000 troops. But the misconduct of the Mahratta 
leader induced him to abandon the confederacy, just in time to 
escape the murderous defeat at Panipat. Suraj Mall rai.sed the 
Jat power to its highest point; and (.blonel Dow, in 1770, esti¬ 
mated the raja’s revenue (perhaps extravagantly) at £2,000,000 
and his military force at 60,000 or 70,000 men. In 1803 the 
East India Company concluded a treaty, offensive and defensive, 
with Bharatpur. In 1804, however, the raja assisted the 
Mahrattas against the British. The EngHsh under l»rd Lake 
captured the fort of Dig and besieged Bharatpur, but were 
compelled to raise the siege after four attempts at storming. 
A treaty, concluded on the 17th of April 1805, guaranteed the 
raja’s territory ; but he became bound to pay £200,000 as 
indemnity to the fkst India Company. A dispute as to the right 
of the succession again led to a war in 1825, and Lord Corabormere 
captured Bharatpur with a besieging force of 20,000 men, after 
a desperate resistance, on the i8th of January 1826. The 
fortifications were dismantled, the hostile chief being deported 
to Benares, and an infant son of the former mja installed under 
a treaty favourable to the company. In 1853 the Bharatpur 
ruler died, leaving a minor heir. The state came under British 
management, and the administration was improved, the revenue 
increased, a system of irrigation developed, new tanks and wells 
constructed and an excellent system of roads and public buildings 
organized. Owing to the hot winds blowing from Rajputana, 
the climate of Bharatpur is extremely sultry till the setting in of 
the periodical rains. 

In 1901 the population was 626,665, a decrease of 2 %. The 
estimated revenue is £t8o,ooo. The maharaja Ram Singh, who 
succeeded his father in 1893, was deprived of power of government 
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in 1895 on the grourfd of intemperate conduct; and in 1900 
was finally deposed for the murder of one of his personal attend¬ 
ants. He was succeeded by his infant son Kishen Singh. 
During his minority the administration was undertaken by a 
native minister, together with a state council, under the general 
superintendence of the political agent. Imperial service cavalry 
are maintained. Tlie state is traversed for about 40 m. hy 
the Raj putana railway. 

The City op Bharatpur is 34 m. W. of Agra by rail. The 
population in 1901 was 43,601, showing a decrease of over 2.3,000 
in the decade. The immense mud ramparts still stand. It has 
a handsome palace, a new hospital and a high school. There 
are special manufactures of chauris, or flappers, with handles 
of sandalwood, ivory or .silver, and tails also made of strips of 
ivory or sandalwood as fine as horse-hair. 

BHATtSAON, a town of Nepal, 8 m. from Khatmandu. It 
is a celebrated place of Hindu superstition, tlie favourite residence 
of the Brahmans of Nepal, and contains mure families of that 
order than cither Khatmandu or Patan. It has a population 
of about 30,000, and its palace and buildings generally are of 
a more striking appearance than in other Nepalese towns. The 
town is said to possess many Sanskrit libraries. 

BHATTIANA, a tract of country in the Punjab province of 
India, covering the Ghaggar valley from Fatehabad in the 
district of Hissar to Bhatnair in Bikanir, It derives its name 
from the Bhattis, a wild Rajput clan, who held the country 
lying between Hariana, Bikanir and Bahawalpur. It skirts 
the borders of the great sandy desert, and only contains a small 
and scattered population. This tract was ravaged by Timur 
in his invasion of India ; and in 1795 paid a nominal allegiance 
to George Thomas, the adventurer of Hariana. After the 
victories of Lord Lake in 1803 it passed with the rest of the 
Delhi territory under British rule, but was not settled until 1810. 
A district of Bhattiana was formed in 1837, but in 1858 it was 
merged in the .Sirsa district, which was divided up in 1884. 
The Bhattis number some 350,000, and are a fine tall race, 
making capital soldiers. 

BHAU DAJI (Ramkkishna Vithai.) (1822-1874), Hindu 
physician of Bomliay, Sanskrit scholar and antiquary, was born 
in 1822 at the village of Manjare, in the native slate of Sawant- 
wari, of humble parents dealing in clay dulls. Dr Bbau’s career 
is a striking instance of great results arising from small accidents. 
An Englishman noticing his cleverness at chess induced his 
father to give the boy an English education. Accordingly Bhau 
was brought to Bombay and was educated at the Elphinstunc 
Institution. He relieved his father of the cost of his education 
by winning many prizes and scholarships, and on his father's 
death two years later he cheerfully undertook the burden of 
supporting his mother and a brother (Narayen), who also in 
after-life became a distinguished physician and surgeon. About 
this time he gained a prize for an essay on infanticide, and was 
appointed a teacher in the Elphinstone Institution. He began 
to devote his time to the study of Indian antiquities, deciphering 
inscriptions and ascertaining the dates and history of ancient 
Sanskrit authors. He then studied at the Grant Medical College, 
and was one of the first batch who graduated there in 1850. 
In 1851 he set up as a medical practitioner in Bombay, where 
his success was so great that he soon made a fortune. He studied 
the Sanskrit literature of medicine, and also tested the value 
of drugs to which the ancient Hindus ascribed marvellous 
powers, among other pathological subjects of historical interest 
investigating that of leprosy. Being an ardent promoter of 
education, he was appointed a member of the board of education, 
and was one of the ori^nal fellows of the university of Bombay. 
As the first native presi^nt of the students’ literary and scientific 
society, and the champion of the cause of female education, 
a girls’ school was founded in his name, for which an endowment 
was provided by his friends and admirers. In the political 
progress of India he took a great and active interest, and the 
Bombay Association and the Bombay branch of the East Indian 
Association owe their existence tn his alulity and exertions, 
Ib was twice chosen sheriff of Bombay, in 1869 and 1871, 
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Various scientific societies in Et^land, France, Germany and 
America conferred on him their membership. He contributed 
numerous papers to the journal of the Bombay branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. He found time to make a large collec¬ 
tion of rare ancient Sanskrit manuscripts at great cost and 
trouble. He died in May 1874. His brother, Dr Narayen 
Daji (who helped him to set up the charitable dispensary in 
Bombay), did not long survive him. Dr Bhau was a man 
of the most simple and amiable character and manners; his 
kindness and sympathy towards the poor and distressed 
were unbounded, and endeared his memory among Uie Hindus 
of Bombay. (N, B. w.) 

BHAUNACAR, or Bhavnag.\r, a native state of India m the 
Kathiawar agency, Bombay. Its area covers 2860 sq. m. In 
1901 the population was 412,664, showing a decrease of 12 % 
in the decade ; the estimated revenue is £255,800, and the tribute 
£10,yx). The chief, whose title is thakur sahib, is head of the 
famous clan of the Guhel Rajputs of Kathiawar. The enlightened 
system of administration formed during the rule of the thaknr 
sahib maharaja Sir Takhtsinghji Jaswatsinghji, G.C.S.L, was 
continued with admirable results under the personal supervision 
of his son, the maharaja Bliausinghji, K.C.S.I. (b. 1875), and 
forms a model for other native states. The Gohel Rajputs are 
said to have settled in the district about 1260. Hhaunagar 
sufiered terribly from the famine of 1899-1900. About 60 m. of 
the Bhaunagar-Gondal railway run through the state, with its 
terminus at the town of Bhaunagar, whicli is the prindpai port. 
The town of Bhaunagar is situated on the west coast of the gulf 
of Cambay. The population in 1901 was 56,442. It is the chief 
port in Katliiawar, though only admitting vessels of small burden. 
It was founded in 1723 by the tliakor sahib Bhausinghji, after 
whom it is named, in place of hft former capital, Sihor, which 
was considered loo exposed to the Mahratta power. 

BHEESTY (from the Persian bihisti, paradise), the Hindustani 
name for a water carrier, the native who supplies water from a 
pugskin or goat-skin bag. 

BHERA, a town of British India, in the Shahpur district of the 
Punjab, situated on the river Jhelum. Pop. (1901) 18,680. It is 
the terminus of a branch of the North-Western railway. 1 1 is an 
important centre of trade, with manufactures of cotton goods, 
mqtal-work, carving, &c. Bhera was founded about 1540 on its 
present site, but it took the place of a dty on the opposite bank of 
the river, of for greater antiquity, which was destroyed at this 
period. , 

BHILS, or Bheels (“ bowmen,” from Dravidian bU, a bow), a 
Dravidian people of central India, probably aborigines of Marwar. 
They live scattered over a great part of India. They are found 
as far north as the Aravalli Hills, in Sind and Rajputana, as well 
as Kiumdesh and Ahmedabad. They are mentioned in Sanskrit 
works, and it is thought that Ptolemy (vii. j. 66) refers to them 
as 4H)XA,4Tai (“ leaf wearers ”), though this word might equally 
apply to the Gonds. Expelled by the Aryans from tlie richer 
lowlands, they are found to-day in greatest numbers on the lulls 
of central India. In many Rajput states the princes on succes¬ 
sion have their forelieads marked aith blood from the thumb or 
toe of a Bhil. The Rajputs declare this a mark of Bhil idlegiance, 
but it is more probably a relic of days when the Bhils were a 
power in India. The Bhils eagerly keep the practice alive, and 
the right of giving the blood is hereditary in certain families. 
The popular li^end of the Bhil origin assigns them a semi-divine 
birth, Mahadeva (.Siva) having wedded an earth maiden who 
bore him children, the ugliest of whom killed his father's bull and 
was banished to the mountains. The Bhils of to-day churn to be 
his descendants. Under the Mogifis the Bhils were submissive, 
but they rebelled against the Mahrattas, who, being unable to 
subdue them, treated them with the utmost cruelty. The race 
became outlaws, and they have lived their present wild life ever 
since. Their nomad habits and skill with their bows helped 
them to nuuntain successfully Ute fight with their oj^tressors. 
An unsuccessful attempt was made in 1818 by rite British to 
conquer them. Milder measures were then tii^, and the Bhil 
Agency was formed in 1825. The Bhii corps was then organized 
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with a view to utilizitig the, excellent fighting qualities of the 
tribesmen. This corps has done good service in gradually 
reducing their more lawless countrymen to habits of order, and 
many Bhils are now settled in regular industries. 

The pure Bhil is to-day much what he has always been, a 
savage forest dweller. The JiliiLs are a stunted race, but well built, 
active and strong, of a black colour, with high cheek-bones, wide 
nostrils, broad noses and coarse features. Like all Dravidians 
the hair is long and wavy. The lowland Bhils are not now 
easily distinguished from the low-caste Hindus. Surgeon-major 
T. H. Hendley writes:—“ The Bhil is an excellent woodman, 
knows the shortest cuts over the hills : can walk the roughest 
paths and climb the stee|>est crags without slipping or feeling 
distressed. Though robliers, and timorous owing to ages of ill- 
treatment, the men are brave when trusted, and very faithful. 
History proves them always to have l>een faithful to their 
nominal Rajput sovereigns, especially in their adversity. The 
Bhil is a merry .muiI, loving a jest.” TThe hill Bhils wear nothing 
but a loin-cloth, their women a coarse robe ; lowland Bhils wear 
turban, coat and waist-cloth. The Bhils have oaths none of 
them will break. The most sacred is that sworn by a dog, the 
Bhil praying that the curse of a dog mav full on him if he breaks 
his word. Their chief divinity is Hanuman, the monkey-god. 
Offerings are made to the much-feared goddess of smallpox. 
Stone worship is found among them, and .some lowland Bhils 
are Moslems, while many have adopted Hinduism. 

The Bhils of pure blood number upwards of a nnllion, and 
there are some 200,000 Bhils of nn.xed descent. 

Sec C.iistiiv Oppert, The Orif’iual luhabilants of India (1803); 
T. Jf. Hendley, “ Account of Maivvar Bhils, " in Bengal AsiatU 
JnuHial, vol. 44 ; W. I. Sinclair in Indian Autiquaty, vol. iv. pp. 336- 
338; Col. \V. Kincaid, "On'the Bliecl Trilics of the Vmdhyan 
Range,’’ Jour. AnthroJ. Institute, vol. ix. 

BHIMA (San.skril, “ The Terrible ”), in Hindu mythology, a 
hero, one of the Pandava princes who figure in the Maliabharata. 
He was distinguished by his huge body, strength and voracity. 

BHIWANI, a town of British India, in the Hissar district of the 
Punjab, 38 m. S.K. of Hi.s.sar town by rail. Pop. (iQoi) 35,917. 
It is an impjirtant centre of trade with Rajputuna, and has 
factories for ginning and pressing cotton,and metal manufactures. 
Its rise dates from 1817, when it was made a free market. 

BHOPAL, a native state of India, in the central India agency. 
Its area is 6902 sq. m., and its population in 1901 was 665,961, 
showing a decrease of 30 "o in the decade. This seems to be in 
part due to a difference in numeration, but the state suffered 
heavily from famine in 1896-1897 and 1899-1900. Bhopal is 
the principal Mussulman state in central India, ranking next 
to Hyderabad among the Mahoramedan states of India. The 
surface of the country Ls uneven, being traversed by the Vindhya 
ranges, a peak of which near Raysen is upwards of 2500 ft. above 
sea-level. The general inclination of the countiy is towards the 
north, in which direction most of the streams of the state flow, 
while others, pas.sing through the Vindhya ranges, flow to the 
Nerbudda. 

Bhopal state was founded in 1723 by Dost Mahommed Khan, 
an -Afghan adventurer. In 1778, when General Thomas Goddard 
made his bold march across India, the state of Bhopal was the 
only Indian power that showed itself friendly; and in 1809 when 
another British expedition under General Close appeared in the 
same parts, the nawab of Bhopal petitioned earnestly but in vain 
to be received under British protection. But in 1817, at the 
outbreak of the Pindari War, a treaty of dependence was con¬ 
cluded between the chief and the British government. Since 
then Bhopal has been steadily loyal to the British government, 
and during the Mutiny it rendered good services. The throne 
has descended in the female line since 1844, when Sikandar 
Begum became ruler. Succeeding begums have taken a great 
interest in the work of governing the state, which they carried on 
with marked success. The sultan Jahan Begum, succeeded on 
the death of her mother, Shah Jahan Begum, in June 1901, 
lieing the only female ruler in India. 

The estimated revenue of the state is £250,000, and the state 
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p>ays a subsidy of £13,000 for the Bhopal’battalion. Besides the 
Bhopial battalion, a regiment of imperial service cavalry is 
maintained, under the name of the Victoria Lancers. Tlicre is a 
branch railway from Itarsi to Bhopal city, continued to Jhunsi. 
The British currency has been introduced, and in 1897-1898. 
Rs. 71,00,000 of Bhopali coins were converted. The residence of 
the political agent and the headquarters of the Bhopal battalion 
are at Sehore, 20 m. west of Bhopal city. The city of Bhopal, 
a railway station, had a population in 1901 of 76,561. The 
palace, with its rock fortress, is called Fatehgarh. An excellent 
watei-supply has been provided from two large artificial lakes. 
There are two hospitals. There is an export trade in opium. 

Bhopal Aoencv, an administrative section of central India, 
takes its name from the state of Bhopal, which is included in it. 
The Bhopal agency is administered by the agent to the governor- 
general in central India. Its area is 11,653 s< 1 - m-j “•'d its 
population in 1901 was 1,157,(197. It was created in 1818. In 
1900 this district suffered severely from famine owing to the com¬ 
plete failure of the monsoon, and the cultivated area decreased 
by 50 or 60 % ; but, on the whole, trade has improved of late 
years owing to the new railways, which have stimulated 
commerce and created fresh centres of industiy. 

BHOPAWAR, an agency in central India. It consi.sts of the 
Dhar and Barwani states, three minor states, Ali Rajpur, Jhabua 
and Johat, and a number of districts and estates. It' total area 
is 7684 sq. m., and its population on this area in 1901 was 
547,546. But in 1901 and 1904 cettain districts were transferred 
from this agency to the Indore residency, created in 1899, and 
the area of Bhopawar was thus reduced by 3283 sq. m. The 
chief towns are Dhar (pop. 17.792), Barwani (6277) and Kukshi 

(.S402). 

BHOR, a native state of India, in the Poona political agency, 
Bombay, forming one of the Satara Jagirs ; situated among the 
higher peaks of the Western Ghats. Its area covers 925 sq. m. 
The population in 1901 was 137,268, showing a decrease of 12 % 
in the decade; the estimated gross revenue is £21,437 i the 
tribute, £310. The chief, whose title is pant saekiv, is a Brahman 
by caste. The town of Bhor is 25 m. south of Poona. In 1901 
the population was 4178. The Bhor Ghat, on the northern 
border of the state, has always lieen the main pass over the 
Western Ghats, or means of communication between the sea- 
coast and the Deccan. Since 1861 it has been traversed by the 
main line of the Great Indian Peninsula railway. 

BHUJ, a town of India, the capital of the native state of Kach, 
in the Gujarat division of Bombay, situated at the liase of a 
fortified hill. Pop. (1901) 26,362. It contains some interesting 
examples of architecture of the middle of the t6th century and 
later ; it was a place sacred to the snake-god Bhujanga. 

BHUTAN, an independent kingdom in the Kaslem Himalayas, 
lying between the Ilrahmaputra and the southern face of the 
mountains. It is under various commercial and other arrange¬ 
ments with the government of India, from whom it receives 
an annual subsidy of £3333. It is bounded on the N. by Tibet; 
on the K. by a tract inlmbited by various uncivilized inde¬ 
pendent mountain tribes; on the S. by the British province of 
Assam, and the district of Jalpmguri; and on the W. by the 
independent native state of Sikkim. The whole of Bhutan 
presents a succession of lofty and rugged mountains abounding 
in picturesque and sublime scenery. This alpine region sends 
out numerous rivers in a southerly direction, which, forcing their 
passage through narrow defiles, and precipitated in cataracts 
over the precipices, eventually pour themselves into the Brah¬ 
maputra. Of the rivers traversing Bhutan, the most considerable 
is the Manas, flowing in its progress to the Brahmaputra under 
the walls of Tasgaon, below which it is unfordable. At the foot 
of Tasgaon Hill it is crossed by a suspension bridge. The other 
principal rivers are the Machu, Tchinchu, Torsha, Manchi and 
Dharla. Information respecting the country accumulates but 
slowly. In 1863 Captain Gc^win Austen accompanied Sir 
Ashley Eden’s mission to the court of the Deb raja, and made 
a survey of the route to Punakha. Itiere has also ^en a certain 
amount of geographical sketching combined with trigonometrical 
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observations; and tWe arc the route surveys of native 
explorers. In 1887-1888 two native Indian explorers “ R. N.” 
and “ P. A. ” traversed a part of Western lihutan, but were 
forced to retire owing to the disturbed state of the districts. 
They re-entered the country on the east from Dewangiri. Here 
they explored the Kuni, or Lhobrak Chu, which proves to be 
the largest river in Bhutan. It drains the tract between the 
Yamdok Tso and Tigu l.akes, and is fed by the glaciers of the 
Kulha Kangri and other great ranges. The Lhobrak was finally 
identified with the Manas river, a geographical discovery of 
some importance. A previously unknown tribe, the Chingmis, 
were discovered in Eastern Bhutan, who are socially on a higher 
level than the Bhutias, and differ from them chiefly in the 
matter of wearing pigtails. Some excellent survey work was 
done in Bhutan by a native surveyor during the progress of 
the Tibetan Expedition in 1904. The Monla Kachung pass 
(17,500 ft.), by which “ R. N.” crossed into Tiliet, is nearly on 
the meridian of Uualpara, and is one of the most important 
passes lietween Bhutan and Tibet. East of Bhutan, amongst 
the semi-independent hill states which sometimes own allegiance 
to 'I’iliet and sometimes assert complete freedom from all 
authority, the geographical puzzle of the course of the Tsanpo, the 
great river of Tibet, has been solved by the researches of Captain 
iiarman, and the explorations of the native surveyor “ K. P.” 
The Tsanpo has been definitely ascertained to be the same 
river as the Brahmaputra. Tlie tracts inhabited by the 
aboriginal tribes entitled Lo Nakpo, Lo Karpo and I.0 Tawa 
(" Lo ■’ signifies “ barbarous ” in Tibetan), are described as a 
pleasant country; the lands on eithersideof the Tsanpo beingwell 
cultivated and planted with mangoes, plantains and oranges. 

Nothing is known certainly about the area and population 
of Bhutan, the former being estimated at 16,800 sq. m. At 
the head of the Bhutan government there are nominally two 
supreme authorities, the Dharm raja, the spiritual head, and the 
Deb raja, the temporal ruler. Recently official correspondence 
has been written in the name of the Dharm raja, but it is not 
known whether this change really signifies anything. To aid 
these rajas in administering the country’, there is a council of 
permanent ministers, called the Lenehen. Practically, how¬ 
ever, there is no government at all. .Subordinate officers and 
rapacious governors of forts wield all the power of the state, 
and tyranny, oppression and anarchy reign over the whole 
country. The Dliarm raja succeeds as an incarnation of the 
deity. On the death of a Dharm raja a year or two elapses, and 
the new incarnation then reappears in the shape of a child who 
generally happens to l)e born in the family of a principal officer. 
The child establishes his identity by recognizing the cooking 
utensils, &c., of the late Dharm raja; he is then trained in a 
monastery, and on attaining his majority is recognized as raja, 
though he exercises no more real authority in his majority than 
he did in his infancy. The Deb raja is in theory elected by the 
council. In practice he is merely the nominee of whichever of 
the two governors of East and West Bhutan happens for the time 
to be the more powerful. The people are industrious, and devote 
themselves to agriculture, but from the geological structure of 
the country, and from the insecurity of property, regular hus¬ 
bandry is limited to comparatively few spots. Tlie people are 
oppressed and poor. “ Nothing that a Bhutia possesses is his 
own,” wrote the British envoy in 1864; “ he is at all times 
liable to lose it if it attracts the cupidity of any one more power¬ 
ful than himself. The lower classes, whether villagers or public 
servants, are little better than the slaves of higher officials. 
In regard to them no rights of property are observed, and they 
have at once to surrender anything that is demanded of them. 
There never was, I fancy, a country in which the doctrine of 
‘ might is right ’ formed more completely the whole and sole 
law and custom of the land than it does in Bhutan. No official 
receives a salary; he has certain districts made over to him, 
and he may ^et what he can out of them ; a certain portion of 
his gains he is compelled to send to the durbar; and the more 
he extorts and the more he sends to his superior, the longer his 
tenure of office is Kkely to be.” 
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Physically the Bhutias are a fiije race, although dirty in their 
habits and persons. Their food consists of meat, chi^y pork, 
turnips, rice, barley-meal and tea made from the brick-tea of 
China. Their favourite drink is ehong, distilled from rice or 
barley and millet, and Marwd, beer made from fermented 
millet. A loose woollen coat reaching to the knees, and bound 
round the waist by a thick fold of cotton cloth, forms the dress 
of the men ; the women's dress is a long cloak with lixise sleeves. 
The houses of the Bhutias are of three and four storeys; all the 
floors are neatly boarded with deal; and on two sides of the 
house is a verandah ornamented with carved work generally 
painted. The Bhutias are neat joiners, and their doors, windows 
and panelling are perfect in their way. No iron-work is used ; 
the doors open on ingenious wooden hinges. The appearance of 
the houses is precisely that of Swiss chalets, picturesque and com¬ 
fortable—the only drawback being a want of chimneys, which 
the Bhutias do not know how to construct. The people nomin¬ 
ally profess the Buddhist religion, but in reality their religious 
exercises are confined to the propitiation of evil spirits, and the 
mechanical recital of a few sacred sentences. Around the 
cottages in the mountains the land is cleared for cultivation, 
and produces thriving crops of barley, wheat, buckwheat, millet, 
mustard, chillies, etc. Turnips of excellent quality are exten¬ 
sively grown ; they are free from fibre and remarkably sweet. 
The wheat and barley have a full round grain, and the climate 
is well adapted to the production of both European and Asiatic 
vegetables. Potatoes have been introduced. Hie Bhutias 
lay out their fields in a series of terraces cut out of the sides of 
the hills : each terrace is riveted and supported by stone 
embankments, sometimes 20 ft. high. Every field is care¬ 
fully fenced with pine branches, or protected by a stonewall. 
A complete system of irrigation permeates the whole culti¬ 
vated part of a village, the water being often brought from 
a long distance by stone aqueducts. Bhutias do not care to 
extend their cultivation, as an increa.sed revenue is exacted in 
proportion to the land cultivated, but devote their whole energies 
to make the land yield twice what it is estimated to produce. 
The forests of Bhutan abound in many varieties of stately trees. 
Among them are the beech, ash, birch, maple, cypress and yew. 
Firs and pines cover the mountain heights; and below these, 
but still at an elevation of eight or nine thousand feet, is a 
zone of vegetation, consisting principally of oaks and rhodo¬ 
dendrons. ITie cinnamon tree is also found. Some of the roots 
and branches were examined by Captain Samuel Turner during 
his journey to Tibet; but the plant being neither in blossom 
nor bearing fruit, it was impossible to decide whether it was the 
true cinnamon or an inferior kind of cassia. The leaf, how¬ 
ever, corresponded with the description given of the true 
cinnamon by Linnaeus. The lower ranges of the hills 
abound in animal life. Elephants arc so numerous as to be 
dangerous to travellers; but tigers are not common, except 
near the river Tista, and in the dense reed jungle and forests 
of the Dwars. Leopards abound in the Hah valley ; deer every¬ 
where, some of them of a verj’ large species. The musk deer 
is found in the snows, and the barking deer on every 
hill side. Wild hogs are met with even at great eleva¬ 
tions. Large squirrels are common. Bears and rhinoceros are 
also found. Pheasants, jungle fowls, pigeons and other small 
game abound. The Bhutias are no s^rtsmen. They have a 
superstitious objection to firing a Mn, thinkin| that it offends 
the deities of the woods and valleys, and brings down rain. 
A species of horse, which seems indigenous to Bhutan, and is 
used as a domestic animal, is c^led Idngan, from Tangastan, 
the general appellation of that assemblage of mountains whidi 
constitutes the territory of Bhutan. It is peculiar to this tract, 
not being found in any of the neighbouring countries of Assam, 
Nepal, Tibet or Bengal, and unites in an eminent degree the 
two qualities of strength and beauty. The idngan horse usually 
stands about thirteen hands high, is short-bodied, clean-limbed, 
deep in the chest and extremely active, his colour usually 
inclining to piebald. In so barren and rude a coimtry the 
manufacturing industry- of its people is, as might be expected, 
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in a low stage, the few articles produced being all destined for 
home consumption. These consist of coarse blankets and 
cotton cloths made by the villagers inhabiting the southern 
tract. Leather, from the hide of the buffalo, imperfectly 
tanned, furnishes tlie soles of snow boots. Circular bowls are 
neatly turned from various woods. A small quantity of paper 
is made from a plant described as the Daphne papyrtjera. Swords, 
iron spears and arrow-heads, and a few copper caldrons, 
fabricated from the metal olitained in the country, complete 
the list of manufactures. 

Trade connections are rather with Tibet than with India. 
In 1901-1902 the value of the impsirt and export trade with 
British India amounted only to £57,000. The inilitary resources 
of the country are on an insignificant scale. Beyond the guards 
for the defence of the various castles, there is nothing like a 
standing army. The total militar>' force was estimated by the 
British envoy in 1864 at 6000. 'I'he climate of Bhutan varies 
according to the difference of elevation. At the time when the 
inliabitants of Punakha (the winter residence of the rajas) are 
afraid of exposing themselves to the blazing sun, tliose of Ghasa 
experience all tlie rigour of winter, and are chilled by perpetual 
snows. Yet these places are within sight of each other. The 
rains descend in floods upon the heights ; but in the vicinity of 
Tasisudon, the capital, they are moderate; there are frequent 
showers, but nothing tliat can be compared to the tropical rains 
of Bengal. Owing to the great elevation and steepness of the 
mountains, dreadful storms arise among the hollows, often 
attended with fatal results. 

History .—Bhutan formerly belonged to a tribe called by the 
Bhutias Tephu, generally believed to have been the people of 
Kuch Behar. About a.i>. 1670 some Tibetan soldiers subjugated 
the Tephus, took possession of the country and settled down 
in it. The relations of the British with Bhutan commenced in 
J772, when the Bhutias invaded the principality of Kuch Behar, 
a dependency of Bengal. The Kuch Behar Raja applied for aid, 
and a force under Captain James was despatched to his a.ssistance; 
the invaders were expelled and pursued into their own territories. 
Upon the intercession of Teshu Lama, then regent of Tibet, a 
treaty of peace was concluded in 1774 between the East In^'a 
Company and tlie ruler of Bhutan. In 1785 Captain S. Turner 
was deputed to Bhutan, with a view of promoting commercial 
intercourse, but his mission proved unsuccessful. From this 
period little intercourse took place with Bhutan, until the 
occupation of Assam by the British in 1826. it was then 
discovered that the Bhutias had usurped several tracts of low 
land lying at the foot of the mountains, called the Dwars or 
pswses, and for these they agreed to pay a small tribute. They 
failed to pay, however, and availed themselves of the command 
of the passes to commit depredations within the British territory. 
Captain R. B. Pemberton was accordingly deputed to Bhutan to 
adjust the points of difiercnce. But his negotiations yielded no 
definite result ; and every other means of obtaining redress and 
security proving unsuccessful, the Assam Dwars were wrested 
from the Bhutias, and the British government consented to pay 
to Bhutan a sum of £1000 per annum as compensation for the 
resumption of their tenure, during the good behaviour of the 
Bhutias. Continued outrages and aggres-sions were, however, 
committed by the Bhutias on British subjects in ^e Dwars. 
Notwithstanding repeated remonstrances and threats, scarcely 
a year passed without the occurrence of several raids in British 
territory headed by Bhutia officials, in which they plundered the 
inhabitants, massacred them, or carried them away as slaves. 
In 1863 Sir Ashley Eden was sent as an envoy to Bhutan to 
demand reparation for these otitrages. He did not succeed in his 
mission; he was subjected to the grossest insults ; and under 
compulsion signed a treaty giving over the disputed territory to 
Bhutan, and making other concessions which the Bhutan 
government demanded. On Sir A. Eden’s return the viceroy 
at once disavowed his treaty, sternly stopped the former allowance 
for the .(^^m Dwars, and demanded the immediate restoration 
of all British subjects kidnapped during the last five years. The 
Bhutias not complying with this demand, the governor-general 
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issued a proclanuition, dated the 12 th of November 1864, which 
the eleven Western or Bengal Dwars were forthwith incorporated 
with the queen's Indian dominions. No resistance was at first 
offered to the annexation ; but, suddenly, in January 1865, the 
Bhutias surprised the English garrison at Dewangiri, and the 
post was abandoned with the loss of two mountain guns. This 
disaster was soon retrieved by General Sir Henry I'ombs, and the 
Bhutias were compelled to sue for peace, which was concluded on 
the mil of November 1865. The Bhutan government formally 
ceded all the eighteen Dwars of Bengal and Assam, with the rest 
of the territory taken from them, and agreed to liberate all 
kidnapped British subjects. As tlie revenues of Bhutan mainly 
depended on these Dwai's, the British government, in return for 
these concessions, undertixik to pay the Deb and Dharm rajas 
annually, subject to the condition of their continued good 
behaviour, an allowance beginning at £2500 and rising gradually 
to the present figure. Since tliat time the annexed territories 
have settled down into peaceful and prosperous British districts. 
The recent relations between the Indian government and Bhutan 
have been satisfactory; and during the troubles with Tibet in 1904 
the attitude of the Bhutias was perfectly correct and friendly. 

See on Exploraitons in Sthkim, UhtUan and Tibet (lieva 

Pun. i88y) ; Tanner, “ Our present Knowledge of the Himalayas. ’ 
R.G.S. Proceedings^ vol, xiii. (T. H H.*) 

BIANCHINI, FRANCESCO (1662-1729), Italian astronomer 
and antiquary, was bom of a noble family at Verona on the 
13th of December 1662. In 1684 he went to Rome, and became 
librarian to Oirdinal Ottoboni, who, as Pope Alexander VII 1 . 
(1689), raised him to the offices of papal chamberlain and canon 
of Santa Maria Maggiorc. Clement XI. sent him on a mission to 
Paris in 1712, and employed him to form a museum of Christian 
antiquities. He died at Rome on the 2nd of March 1729. A 
paper by him on G. D. Cassini’s new method of parallaxes was 
inserted in the Ada Eruditorum of Leipzig in 1685. He pub¬ 
lished separately :— Istoria Universale (Roma, 1697), only one 
volume of which appeared; De CaUndario et Cydo Caesaris 
(1703); Hesperi et Phosphori nova Phaenomma (1729), in which 
he asserted Venus to rotate in 24 j days; and (posthumously) 
Astronomieae et Geojfraphirae Observaliones Seleetae **0(1 

Opuseula Varia (1754). 

SccFonliwlle's “ filoge " [Mimoira de I' Uad.de VHistoite, p. 102. 
f'aris, 1720) ; Mazzolcni, Vita di Franceseo Biane.hini {Verona, 
1735); Tipaldo, liiografia degti Italiani Itlmtri, vii. 288 (Venezia. 
1840); Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d' Italia ; Mattel, Verona Illustrate 
p. 254, itc. 

BIARRITZ, a watering-place of south-western France, in the 
department of Busses-Pyrinte, on the sea-coast about 5 ra. 
W.S.W. of Bayonne. Pop. (1906) 13,629. From a mere fishing 
village, with a few hundred inhabitants in the beginning of the 
19th century, Biarritz rose rapidly into a place of importance 
under the patronage of the emperor Napoleon III. and the 
empress Eugenie, with whom it was a favourite resort. The 
town is situated on a promontory jutting north-west into the 
Bay of Biscay and on the coast which extends on each side of it 
The beach to the north-east is known as the Grande Plage, that 
to the south-west as the Cote des Basques. The Grande Plage is 
more than half a mile long and stretches to the Cap St Martin, on 
which stands a lighthouse. It is divided into two parts by a 
small headland once the site of the villa of the empress Kug6nie, 
between which and the main promontory are the two casinos, the 
principal baths and many luxurious villas and fine hotels. 
Towards the north-east the promontory of Biarritz ends in a pro¬ 
jection known as the Atalaye, crowned by the ruins of a castle 
and surrounded by rocky islets. Some of these arc united to the 
mainland and to each other by jetties which curve round so as to 
form the Port de Refuge, a haven available only in fair weather. 
South-west of the Atalaye lies the Port-Vieux, a sheltered cove 
now used only as a bathing-place. The Port des Pecheurs, the 
principMil of the three harbours, is on the south-east side of the 
Atalaye and is that most used by the fishermen of the town. 
Apart from unimportant manufacture^ of pottery, chocolate, &c., 
fishing is the only industty ; Biwritz depends for its prosperity 
on the visitors who are attracted by its mild climate and the 
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bathing. The season *is almost continuous; in the winter the 
English, in the summer Russians, Spaniards and French fill the 
hotels of the town. Among its attractions is a golf club, estab¬ 
lished in 1888, with a course of 18 holes. 

BIAS of Priene in Ionia, one of the so-called Seven Sages of 
Greece, son of Teutamus, flourished about 570 b.c. He was 
famous for his patriotism, the nobility of his character and his 
eloquence. A number of gnomes or aphorisms are attributed to 
him, which may be found collected in F. W. A. Mullach, Frag- 
menia Philosophorum Graecorum (i860). He is said to have 
written a poem on the best means of making Ionia prosperous. 
His advice to its inhabitants, at the time of the Persian invasion, 
to migrate to Sardinia and there found a single pan-ionic city 
(Herodotus i. 170), has generally been regarded as historical. 
One much-quoted saying of his may be mentioned. When his 
native town was besieged by the enemy, the inhabitants resolved 
to escape with their most valuable belongings. One of them 
seeing Bias without anything, advised him to follow the example 
of the rest “lam doing so,” said he, “ for 1 carry all my belong¬ 
ings witli me ” (omnia mea mecum porta). He was honoured with 
a splendid funeral, and a sanctuary called Teutamium was 
dedicated to him. 

See Uohren, i)e .Septem Hapientihus (i8(x)). 

BIAS (from the Fr. biais, of unknown origin; the derivation 
from Lat. hijax, two-faced, is wrong), something oblique or 
.slanting. The term is used especially of a piece of cloth cut 
obliquely across the texture, <ir of a seam of two such pieces 
brought together ; and in the game of bowls (q.v.) it is applied 
alike to the one-sided construction of the bowl, flattened on one 
side and protruding on the other, and to the slanting line the 
bowl takes when thrown. The figurative sense of the word, 
prejudice or undue leaning to one side of a subject, is derived 
from this bowling term. 

BIBACULUS, MARCUS FURIUS, Roman p^t, flourished 
during the last century of the republic. According to Jerome, 
he was bom at Cremona in 103 b.c., and probably lived to a great 
age. He wrote satirical poems after the manner of Catullus, 
whose bitterness he rivalled, according to Quintilian (Instii. x. 
I. iq6), in his iambics. He evenattacked Augustus (and perhaps 
Caesar), who treated the matter with indifference. He was also 
author of prose Lucubraiiones and perhaps of an epic poem on 
Caesar’s Gallic wars (Pragmaiia Belli Gallici). Otto Ribbeck 
attributes to him one of the shorter poems usually assigned to 
Virgil. It is doubtful whether he is the person ridiculed by 
Horace (Satires, ii. 5. 40) and whether he is identical with the 
turgidus Alpinus (SiBires, i. 10. 36), the author of an Aethiopis 
dealing with the life and death of Memnon and of a poem on tiie 
Rhine. Some critics, on the ground that Horace would not have 
ventured to attack so dangerous an adversary, assume the 
oxi.stence of a poet whose r^ name was Furius (or Cornelius) 
Alpinus. Biboculus was ridiculed for his high-flown and exagger¬ 
ated style and manner of expression. 

See Weichert, " De M. Furio Bibaculo,’’ in his Poetarum Laiinorum 
Reliquiae (1830); fragments in L. Mfiller’s edition of Catullus in 
the Tcubner Series (1870). 

BIBER, HEINRICH JOHANN FRANZ VON (1644-1704), 
German violinist and composer, was for some time musical 
conductor at Salzburg, and was ennobled by the emperor Leo¬ 
pold in 1681. He is regarded as the earliest important German 
composer for the violin, his works including sonatas and church 
music. 

BIBERACH, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Wiirttem- 
lierg, on the Riss, a small affluent of the Danube, a* m. S.S.W. 
from Ulm. Pop. (1 yoo) 8390. It is still surrounded by medieval 
walls and towers, and is strikingly picturesque. Its principal 
church dates from the 12th century, and it possesses a hospital 
with ridi endowments. Its main industries are cloth, bell¬ 
casting, toys and zinc wares, and its fruit markets are himous. 

Biberadb appears as a village in the 8th century, and in 1312 it 
became a free imperial city. During the Thirty Years’ War it 
underwent various vicissitudes, and was for a while held by the 
Swedes. In 1707 it was captured and put to ransom by the 


French, who afterwards, in 1796 at^d 1800, defeated the Austrians 
in the neighbourhood. In 1803 the city was deprived of its 
imperial freedom and assigned to Baden, and in 18^ was trans¬ 
ferred to Wiirttemberg. Biberach is the birthplace of the 
sculptor Johann Lorenz Natter (1705-1763) and the painter 
Bernhard Nehcr (1806-1886); Christoph Martin Wieland, born 
in 1733 at the neighbouring village of Oberholzheim, spent 
several years in the town. 

BIBIRINE, or Bebebkine, Ci,,Hs,NO,i, an alkaloid obtained 
from the bark and fruit of the greenheart (q.v.) tree, Neetandra 
rodiaei, called bibiru or sipiri in Guiana, where the tree grows. 
Ihe substance was discovered about the year 1835 by Hu(^ 
Rodie, a surgeon in Demerara, who used it as a febrifuge in 
substitution for quinine. 

BIBLE. The word “ Bible," which in English, as in medieval 
Latin, is treated as a singular noun, is in its original Greek form 
a plural, ra /St/EfAt'a, the (sacred) books —correctly expressing the 
fact that the sacred writings of Christendom (collectively de¬ 
scribed by this title) are made up of a number of independent 
records, which set before us the successive stages in the history 
of revelation. The origin of each of these records forms a 
distinct critical problem, and for the discussion of these questioas 
of detail the reader is referred to the separate articles on the 
Biblical books. An account of the Bible as a whole involves so 
many aspects of interest, that, apart from the separate articles 
on its component books, the general questions of importance 
arising out of its present shape require to lx; discussed in separate 
sections of this article. They arc here divided accordingly, 
into two main divisions:—(A) Old Testament, and (B) New 
Testament; and under each of these are treated (1) the Canon, 
(2) the texts and versions, (3) tex^tual criticism, (4) the “ higher 
critici.sm,” i.e. a general historical account (more particularly 
considered for separate books in the articles on them) of the 
criticism and views based on the substance and matter, as apart 
from criticism devoted to the correction and elucidation of the 
text, and (5) chronology. For the literary history of the trans¬ 
lated English Bible, sec the separate article under B1BI.E, 
English. Testament 

1. Canon. 


We shall begin by giving a general account of the historical 
and literary conditions under which the unique literature of the 
Old Testament sprang up, of the stages by which it gradually 
reached its present form, and (so far as this is possible) of the 
way in which the Biblical books were brought together in a 
canonical collection. There exists no formal historical account 
of the formation of the Old Testament canon. The popular 
idea that this canon was closed by Ezra has no foundation in 
antiquity, ('ertainly in the apocryphal book of 2 Esdras, 
written towards the end of the ist century a.u., we read (xiv. 
20-26, 38-48), that, the law being burnt, Ezra, at his own request, 
was miraculously inspired to rewrite it; he procured accord¬ 
ingly five skilled scribes, and dictated to them for forty days, 
during which time they wrote 94 books, i.e. not only (according 
to the Jewish reckoning) the 24 books of the Old T^t^ent, 
but 70 apocryphal books as well, which, being filled, it is said, 
with a superior, or esoteric wisdom, are placed upon even a higher 
level (vv. 46, 47) than the Old Testament itself. No argument 
is needed to show that this legend is unworthy of credit; even 
if it did deserve to be taken seriously, it still contains nothing 
respecting either a completion of the canon, or even a collection, 
or redaction, of sacred books by Ezra. Yet it is frequently 
referred to by patristic writers ; |nd Ezra, on the strength of 
it, is regarded by them as the genuine restorer of the lost books 
of the Old Testament (see Ezra). 

In 2 Macc. ii. 13 it is said that Nehemiah, “ founding a library, 
gathered together the things concerning the kings and prophets, 
and the (writings) of David, and letters of kings about sacred 
gifts.” These statements are found in a part of 2 Macc. which 
is admitted to be both late and full of untrustworthy matter; 
stin, the passage may preserve an indistinct reminiscence of an 
early stage in the formation of the canon, the writings referred 
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to t)eing possibly WAIV \«lgkJAtliUVl M««U Mt«VI some of the 

Prophets, a part of the Psalter, and documents such as those 
excerpted in the book of Kzra, respecting edicts issued by 
Persian kings in favour of the 'I'cmplc. But obviously nothing 
definite can be built upon a passage of this character. 

The first traces of the idea current in modern times that the 
canon of the Old Testament was closed by Ezra are found in the 
13th century a.d. From this time, as is clearly shown by the 
series of quotations in Ryle’s Canon oj the Old Testament, p. 257 ff. 
(2nd ed., p. 269 ff.), the legend -for it is nothing better—grew, 
until finally, in the hands of Elias Levita (1538), and especially 
of Johannes Buxtorf (1665), it assumed the form that the “ men 
of the Great Synagogue,”—a body the real existence of which 
is itself very doubtful, but which is affirmed in the Talmud to 
have “written ” (!) the books of Ezekiel, the Minor Prophets, 
Daniel and Jisther—with Kzra as president, first collected the 
books of the Old Testament into a single volume, restored the 
text, where necessary, from the be.st MSS., and divided the 
collection into three parts, the Law, the Prophets and the 
“ Writings ” (the Hagiographa). The reputation of Elias 
Levita and Buxtorf led to this view of Ezra’s activity being 
adopted by other scholars, and so it acquired general currency. 
But it rests upon no authority in antiquity whatever. 

The statement just quoted, however, that in the Jewish canon 
the books of the Old Testament are divided into three parts, 
though the arrangement is wrongly referred to Ezra, is in itself 
both correct and important. “ The Iaw, the Prophets and the 
Writings (i.e. the Hagiographa) ” is the standing Jewish ex¬ 
pression for the Old Testament: and in every ordinary Hebrew 
Bible the hooks arc arranged accordingly in the following three 
divisions ;— 

1. The T6rah (or “ Law ’^), corresponding to our “ Penta¬ 
teuch ” (5 books). 

2. The “Prophets,” consisting of eight books, divided into 
two groups:— 

(a) The “Former Prophets”; Joshua, Judges,Samuel; Kings,' 

(h) The “ Latter Prophets ” ; Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the 
Minor Prophets (called by the Jews “ the Tweh c,” and counted 
by them as one hook), 

3. The “ Writings," also sometimes the “ .Sacred Writings,” 
i.e., as we call them, the “ Hagiographa,” consisting of three 
groups, containing in all eleven books :— 

(a) The poetical books. Psalms, Proverbs, Job. 

(A) The five Megillntfi (or “ Rolls ”)--grouped thus together 
in later times, on account of the custom which arose of reading 
them in the .synagogues at five sacred seasons—Song of Songs, 
Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther. 

(e) The remaining books, Daniel, Ezra and Nehemiah (forming 
one book). Chronicles.' 

There are thus, according to the Jewish computation, twenty- 
four “ books ” in the Hebrew canon. The threefold division 
of the canon just given is recognized in the Talmud, and followed 
in all Hebrew MSS., the only difference being that the books 
included in the Latter Prophets and in the Hagiographa are not 
always arranged in the same order. No book, however, belong¬ 
ing to one of these three divisions is ever, by the Jews, trans¬ 
ferred to another. The expansion of the "Talmudic twenty-four 
to the thirty-nine Old Testament Ijooks of the English Bible is 
effected by reckoning the Minor Prophets one by one, by separ¬ 
ating Ezra from Nehemiah, and by subdividing the long books 
of ^muel. Kings and Chronicles. "The different order of the 
books in the English Bible is due to the fact that when the 
Hebrew Bible was translate^ into Greek between the 3rd and 
ist centuries b.c., the Hebrew tripartite division was disregarded, 
and the books (including those now known as the “ Apocrypha ”) 
were grouped mostly by subjects, the historical books being 
placed first (Genesis—Esther), the poetical books next (Job— 
Song of Songs), and the prophetical books last (Isaiah—Malachi). 

• The books of Samuel, Kings, Ezra and Nehemiah, and Chronicles, 
were by the Jews each treated (and written) as one b^k, and were 
not divided by them into two till the i6th centurv-. through Christian 
influence. 


Substantially the same order was followed in the Vulgate. 
The Reformers separated the hooks which had no Hebrew 
original {i.e. the Apocrypha) from the rest, and placed them at 
the end ; the remaining books, as they stood in the. Vulgate, were 
then in the order which they still retain in the English Bible. 

The tripartite division of the Hebrew canon thus recognizc.l 
by Jewish tradition can, however, be traced back far beyond 
the Talmud. The Proverbs of Jesus, the son of Sirach {c. 200 
B.C.), which form now the apocryphal book Kccle.siasticus, 
were translated into Greek by the grandson of the author at 
about 130 B.r. ; and in the preface prefixed by him to his 
translation he speaks of “ the law, and the prophets, and the 
other books of our fathers,” and again of “ the law, and the 
prophets, and the rest of the books,” expressions which point 
naturally to the same threefold division which was afterwards 
universally recognized by the Jews. The terms used, however, 
do not show that the Hagiographa was already completed, 
as we now have it; it would be entirely conskstent with them, 
if, for instance, particular books, as Esther, or Daniel, or Ecclesi¬ 
astes, were only added to the collection subsequently. Another 
allusion to the tripartite division is also no doubt to be found 
in the expression “ the law, the prophets, and the psalms,” in 
Luke xxiv. 44. A collection of sacred books, including in parti¬ 
cular the prophets, is also referred to in Dan. ix. 2 (R.V.), 
written about 166 b.c. 

This threefold division of the Old Testament, it cannot reason¬ 
ably be doubted, rests upon an liistorical basis. It represents 
three successive stages in the history of the collection. "The laiw 
was the first part to be definitely recognized as authoritative, 
or canonized; the “ Prophets ” (as defined above) were next 
accepted as canonical; the more miscellaneous collection ol 
books comprised in the Hagiographa was recognized last. In 
the absence of all external evidence respecting the formation 
of the canon, we are driven to internal evidence in our endeavour 
to fix the dates at which these three collections were thus canon¬ 
ized. And internal evidence points to the conclusion that the 
l.aw could scarcely have been completed, and accepted formally, 
as a whole, as canonical before 444 b.c. (cf. Neh. viii.-x.) ; that 
the “ Prophets ” were completed and so recognized about 
250 B.C., and the Hagiographa between about 150 and 100 B.c. 
(See further Ryle’s Canon of the Old Testament.) 

Hating thus fixed approximately the terminus ad qiieiii at 
which the Old Testament was completed, we must now begin at 
the other end, and endeavour to sketch in outline the process 
by which it gradually reached its completed form. And here 
it will be found to be characteristic of nearly all the longer 
books of the Old Testament, and in some aises even of the 
shorter ones as well, that they were not completed by a single 
hand, but that they were gradually expanded, and reached their 
present form by a succession of stages. 

Among the Hebrews, as among many other nations, the earliest 
lieginnings of literature were in all probability poetical. At 
least the opening phrases of the sung of Moses in Exodus xv.; 
the song of Deborah in Judges v.; the fragment from the“ Book 
of IheWarsof Yahweh,” in Numbers xxi. 14,15; the war-ballad, 
celebrating an Israelitish victory, in Numbers xxi. 27-30; the 
extracts from the “ Book of Jashar ” (or “ of the Upright,” 
no doubt a title of Israel) quoted in Joshua x. 12, 13 (“ Sun, 
stand thou still upon Gibcon,” &c.); in 2 Sam. i. (David’s elegy 
over Saul and Jonathan); and, very probably, in the Septuagint 
of 1 Kings viii. 13 [Sept. 53], as the source of the poetical frag¬ 
ment in vv, 12,13, describing Solomon’s building of the Temple, 
show how great national occurrences and the deeds of ancient 
Israelitish heroes stimulated the national genius for poetry, 
and evoked lyric songs, suffused with religious feeling, by which 
their memory was perpetuated. The poetical descriptions of 
the character, or geographical position, of the various tribes, 
now grouped together as the Blessings of Jacob (Gen. xlix.) 
and Moses (Deut. xxxiii.), may be mentioned at the same time. 
These poems, which are older, and in most cases considerably 
older, than the narratives in which they are now embedded, if 
they were collected into books, must have been fairly numerous, 
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and we could wish’that more examples of them Imd been 
preserved. 

'Fhe historical books of the Old Testament form two series: 
one, consisting of the books from Genesis to * Kings (exdu.sive of 
Ruth, which, as we have seen, forms in the Hebrew canon pari 
of the Hagiographa), embracing the period from the Creation 
to the destruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldaeans in 586 b.c. ; 
the other, comprising the hooks of Chronicles, Kzra and Nehe- 
miah, beginning with Adam and ending with the second visit of 
Nehcmiah to Jerusalem in 433 B.c. These two series differ 
from one another materially in scope and point of view, but in 
one respect they are both constructed upon a similar plan; 
no entire book in either series consists of a single, original work ; 
hut older writings, or sources, have been combined by a com¬ 
piler—or sometimes, in stages, by a succession of compilers— 
in such a manner that the points of juncture are often clearly 
discernible, and the sources are in consequence capable of being 
separated from one another. The authors of the Hebrew 
historical books, as we now have them, do not, as a rule, as a 
modern authorwould do,m»ri<pthe matter in their own language; 
they rxferpi from pre-existing documents such passages as are 
suitiible to their purpose, and incorporate them in their work, 
sometimes adding at the same time matter of their own. Hebrew 
writers, however, exhibit usually such strongly marked individu¬ 
alities of style that the documents or sources, thus combined, can 
generally be distinguished from each other, and from the com¬ 
ments or other additions of the compiler, without difficulty. 
The literarv differences are, moreover, often accompanied by 
differences of treatment, or representation of the history, which, 
where they exist, confirm independently the conclusions of th'' 
literary analysis. Although, however, the historical books 
generally are constructed upon similar principles, the method 
on which these principles have tieen applied is not quite the 
same in all cases. Sometimes, for instance, the excerpts from 
the older documents form long and complete narratives ; in 
other rases (as in the account of the Flood) they consist of a 
number of short passages, taken alternately from two older 
narratives, and dovetailed together to make a continuous story ; 
in the books of Judges and Kings the compiler has fitted together 
a series of older narratives in a framework supplied by himself: 
the Pentateuch and book of Jo.shua (which form a literary whole, 
and are now often spoken of together as the Hexateuch) have 
passed through more stages than the books just mentioned, 
,ind their literary structure is more complex. 

The Hexateuch (Gen.-Josh.).—The traditions current among 
the Israelites respecting the origins and early history of their 
nation—the patriarchal period, and the times of Moses and 
Joshua—were probably first cast into a written form in the 
loth or 9th century b.c. by a prophet living in Judah, who, 
from the almost exclusive use in his narrative of the sacred name 
“ Jahveh ” (“ Jehovah ”),—or, as we now commonly write it, 
Yahweh,—is referred to among scholars by the abbreviation 
“ J.” This writer, who is characterized by a singularly bright 
and picturesque style, and also by deep religious feeling and 
insight, begins his narrative with the account of the creation 
of man from the dust,and tellsof the first sin and its consequences 
(Gen. ii. 4Mii. 24) ; then he gives an account of the early growth 
of civilization (Gen. iv.), of the Flood (parts of Gen. vi.-viii.), 
and the origin of different languages (xi. 1-9): afterwards in a 
series of vivid pictures he gives the story, as tradition told it, 
of the patriarchs,of Mosses and the Exodus,of the journey through 
the wilderness, and the conquest of Canaafi._ It would ocaipy 
too much space to give here a complete list of the passages 
belonging to “ J ” ; but examples of his narrative (with the 
exception here and there of a verse or two belonging to one of 
the other sources described below) are to be found, for instance, 
in Gen. xii., xiii., xviii.-xix. (the visit of the three angels to 
Abraham, and the judgment on Sodom and Gomorrah), xxiv. 
(Abraham’s servant sent to find a wife for Isaac), xxvii. 1-45 
(Jacob obtaining his father’s blessing), xxxii., xliii., xliv. 
(parts of the history of Joseph); Ex. iv.-v. (mostly), viii. 20- 
ix. 7, X. i-ii, xxxiii. i2-xxxiv. 26 (including, in xxxiv. 17-26, 


a group of regulations, of a simple, undeveloped character, on 
various religious observances); Num. x. 29-36, and most of 
Num. xi. 

Somewhat later than “ J,” another writer, commonly referred 
to as “ E,” from his preference for the name Elohim (“ God ") 
rather than “ Jehovah,” living apparently in the northern king¬ 
dom, wrote down the traditions of the past as they were current 
in northern Israel, in a style resembling generally that of “ J,” but 
not quite as bright and vivid, and marked by small differences 
of expression and representation. The first traces of “ E ” are 
found in the life of Abraham, in parts of Gen. xv.; examples 
of other passages belonging to this source are :—Gen. xx 1-17, 
xxi. 8-32, xxii. 1-14, xl.-xlii. and xlv. (except a few isolated 
piussages); Ex. xviii., xx.-xxiii. (including tlie decalogue—in its 
original, terser form, without the explanatory additions now 
attached to several of the commandments—and the collection 
of laws, known as the “ Book of the Covenant,” in xxi.-xxiii.), 
xxxii., xxxiii. 7-11 ; Num. xii., most of Num. xxii.-xxiv. (the 
history of Balaam); Josh. xxiv. “ E ” thus covers substantially 
the same ground as “ J,” and gives often a parallel, though 
somewhat divergent, version of the same events. The laws 
contained in Ex. xx. 23-xxiii. 19 were no doubt taken by “ E ” 
from a pre-existing source ; with the regidations referred to 
above as incorporated in “ J ” (Ex. xxxiv. 17-26), they form 
the oldest legislation of the Hebrews that we possess; they 
consist principally of civil ordinances, suited to r^ulate the life 
of a community living under simple conditions of society, and 
chiefly occupied in agriculture, but partly also of elementary 
regulations respecting religious observances (altars, sacrifices, 
festivals, &c.). 

Not long, proliably, after the, fall of the northern kingdom 
in 722 B.C., a prophet of Judali conceived the plan of compiling 
a comprehensive history of the traditions of his people. For this 
purpo.se he selected extracts from the two narratives, “ J ” 
and “ E," and combined them together into a single narrative, 
introducing in some places additions of his own. This combined 
narrative is commonly known as ” JE.” As distinguished from 
the Priestly Narrative (to be mentioned presently), it has a 
distinctly prophetical character; it treats the history from the 
standpoint of the prophets, and the religious ideas characteristic 
of the prophets often find expression in it. Most of the best- 
known narratives of the patriarchal and Mosaic ^es belong 
to “ J K.” His style, especially in the jjarts belonging to “ J,” 
is graphic and picturesque, the descriptions are vivid and abound 
in detail and colloquy, and both emotion and religious feeling 
are warmly and sympathetically expressed in it. 

Deuteronomy.—In the 7th century b.c., during the reign of 
either Manasseh or Josiah, the narrative of “ JE ” was enlarged 
by the addition of the discourses of Deuteronomy. These dis¬ 
courses purport to be addresses delivered by Moses to the 
assembled people, shortly before his death, in the land of Moab, 
opposite to Jericho. There was probably some tradition of a 
farewell address delivered by Moses, and the writer of Deutero¬ 
nomy gave this tradition form and substance. In impressive 
and persuasive oratory he sets before Israel, in a form adapted 
to the needs of the age in which he lived, the fundamental 
principles which Moses had taught. Vahweh was Israel’s only 
god, who tolerated no other god beside Himself, and who claimed 
to be the sole object of the Israelite’s reverence. This is the 
fundamental thought which is insisted on and developed in 
Deuteronomy with great eloquence and power. The truths on 
which the writer loves to dwell are the sole godhead of Yahweh, 
His spirituality (ch. iv.). His chojpe of Israel, and the love and 
faithfulness which He had shown towards it, by redeeming it 
from slavery in Egypt, and planting it in a free and fertile land; 
from which arc deduced the great practical duties of loyal and 
loving devotion to Him, an uncompromising repudiation of all 
false gods, the rejection of all heathen practices, a cheerful and 
ready obedience to His will, and a warm-hearted and generous 
attitude towards man. Love of God is the primary spring of 
human duty (vi. 5). In the course of his ar^ment (especially 
in chs. xii.-xxvi.), the writer takes up most of the laws, both civil 
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and ceremonial, which (see abeve) had been incorporated before 
in “ J ” and “ E,” together with many besides which were 
current in Israel; these, as a rule, he expands, applies or 
enforces with motives; for obedience to them is not to be 
rendered merely in deference to external autliority, it is to be 
prompted by right moral and religious motives. The ideal of 
Deuteronomy is a community of which every member is full of 
love and reverence towards his God, and of sympathy and 
regard for his fellow-men. The “ Song ” (Deut. xxxii.) and 
“ tllessing ” (Deut. xxxiii.) of Moses are not by the author of the 
discourses ; and the latter, though not Mosaic, is of considerably 
earlier date. 

The influence of Deuteronomy upon subsequent books of the 
Old Testament is very perceptible. Upon its promulgation it 
speedily l>ecame the fwok which both gave the religious ideals 
of the age, and moulded the phraseology in which these ideals 
were expressed. The style of Deuteronomy, when once it had 
been formed, lent itself readily to imitation ; and thus a school 
of writers, imbued with its spirit, and using its expressions, 
quickly arose, who have left their mark upon many parts of the 
Old Testament. In particular, the parts of the combined 
narrative “ JR,” which are now included in the book of Joshua, 
passed through the hands of a Deutcronomic editor, wlio made 
considerable additions to them—chiefly in the form of speeches 
placed, for iastance, in the mouth of Joshua, or expansions of 
the history, all emphasizing principles inculcated in Deuteronomy 
and expressed in its characteristic phraseology (c.g. most of 
Josh, i., ii. lo-ii, iii. 2-4, 6-9, x. 28-43, xi. 10-23, 2-6, 

8-12, xxiii.). From an historical point of view it is characteristic 
of these additions that they generalize Joshua’s successes, and 
represent the conquest of Cangan, effected under his leadership, 
as far more complete than the earlier narratives allow us to 
suppose was the case. The compilers of Judges and Kings arc 
also (see below) strongly influenced by Deuteronomy. 

The Priestly sections of the Hexateuch (known as “ P ”) 
remain still to be considered. That these are later than “ |E,” 
and even than Deut., is apparent —to mention but one feature— 
from the more complex ritual and hierarchical organiziition 
which they exhibit. They are to all appearance the work of a 
school of priests, who, after the destruction of the Temple in 
586 B.r., began to write down and codify the ceremonial regula¬ 
tions of the pre-exilic times, combining them with an historical 
narrative extending from the Creation to the establishment of 
Israel in Canaan; and who completed their work during the 
century following the restoration in 537 b.c. The chief object of 
these sections is to describe in detail the leading institutions of 
tile theocracy (Tabernacle, sacrifices, purifications, &c.), and to 
refer them to their traditional origin in the Mosaic age. The 
history as such is subordinate ; and except at important epochs 
is given only in brief .summaries (c.g. Gen. xix, 29, xli. 46). 
Statistical data (lists of names, genealogies, and preeise chrono¬ 
logical notes) are a conspicuous feature in it. The legislation 
of “ P,” though written down in or after the exile, must not, 
however, lie supposed to be the creation of that period; many 
elements in it can he shown from the older literature to have 
been of great antiquity in Israel; it is, in fact, based upon pre- 
exilie Temple usage, though in some respects it is a development 
of it, and exhibits the form which the older and simpler ceremonial 
institutions of Israel ultimately assumed. In “ P’s ” picture 
of the Mosaic age there are many ideal elements ; it represents 
the priestly ideal of the past rather than tile past as it actually 
was. The following examples of passes from “ P ” will 
illustrate what has been said,-—-Gen. i. i-ii. 4“, xvii. (institution 
of circumcision), xxiii. (purchase of the cave of Machpelab), 
XXV. 7-17, xlvi. 6-27 ; Ex. vi. 2-vii. 13, xxv.-xxxi. (directions for 
making the Tabernacle, its vessels, dress of the priests, &c.), 
XXXV.-xl. (execution of these directions); Lev. (the whole); 
Num. i. i-x. 28 (census of people, arrangement of camp, and 
duties of 1-evites, law of the Nazirite, &c.), xv.,xviii.,xfac.,xxvi.- 
xxxi.j xxxiii.-xxxvi.; Jo.sh. v. 10-12, the greater part of xy.-xix. 
(distribution of the lemd among the different tribes), xxi. 1-42. 
The style of “ p ” is strongly marked—as strongly marked, in 
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fact, as (in a different way) that of Deuteronomy is; numerous 
expressions not found elsewhere in the Hexateuch occur in it 
repeatedly. The section Lev. xvii.-xxvi. has a character of its 
own ; for it consists of a substratum of older laws, partly moral 
(chs. xviii.-xx. mostly), partly ceremonial, with a hortatory 
conclusion (ch. xxvi.), with certain very marked characteristics 
(from one of which it has received the name of the “ Law of 
Holiness ”), which have been combined with elements belonging 
to, or conceived in the spirit of, the main body of “ P.” 

Not long after “ P ” was completed, probably in the 5th century 
B.C., the whole, consisting of “ JE ” and Deuteronomy, was com¬ 
bined with it: and the existing Hexateuch was thus produced. 

Judges, Samuel and Kings. —The structure of these Ixiuks is 
simpler than that of the Hexateuch. The book of Judges 
consists substantially of a series of older narratives, arranged 
together by a compiler, and provided by him, where he deemed 
it necessary, with introductory and concluding comments 
(e.g. ii. ii-iii. 6, iii. 12-15“, 30, iv. 1-3, 23, 24, v. 31'’). The 
compiler is strongly imbued with the spirit of Deuteronomy ; 
and the object of his comments is partly to exhibit the chronology 
of the period as he conceived it, partly to state his theory of the 
religious history of the time. The compiler will not have wiitlen 
before c. 600 b.c. ; the narratives incorporated by him will in 
most cases have been considerably earlier. The Ixioks of Samuel 
centre round the names of Samuel, Saul and David. They 
consist of a series of narratives, or groups of narratives, dealing 
with the lives of these three men, arranged by a compiler, who, 
however, unlike the compilers of Judges and Kings, rarely 
allows his own hand to appear. Some of these narratives are 
to all appearance nearly contemporary with the events that they 
describe (e.g. 1 Sam. ix. i-x. 16, xi. 1-11,15, xiii.-xiv., xxv.- 
xxxi.; 2 Sam. ix.-xx.); others are later. In i Sam. the double 
(and discrepant) accounts of the appointment of .Saul as king 
(ix. i-x. lO, xi. i-ii, 15, and viii., x. 17-27, .xii.), imd of tlie 
introduction of David to the history (xvi. 14-23 and xvii. 1- 
xviii, 5) are noticeable; in ix. i-x. 16, xi. 1-11,15, tlie monarchy 
is viewed as God’s gracious gift to His people ; in viii., x. 17-27, 
xii,, which reflect the feeling of a much later date, the monarchy 
is viewed unfavourably, and represented as granted by (iod 
unwillingly. Tlw structure of the book of Kings resembles that 
of Judges. A number of narratives, evidently written by 
prophets, and in many of which also (as tliose relating to Elijah, 
Elisha and Isaiah) prophets play a prominent part, and a series 
of short statistical notices, relating to political events, and 
derived probably from the official annals of the two kingdoms 
(which are usually cited at the end of a king’s reign), have been 
arranged together, and sometimes expanded at the same time, 
in a framework supplied by the compiler. The framework is 
generally rccc^mitable without difficulty. It comprises the 
chronol^icai details, references to authorities, and judgments 
on the character of the various kings, especially as regards their 
attitude to the worship at the high places, all cast in the same 
literary mould, and marked Iw the same characteristic phrase¬ 
ology. Both in point of view and in pliraseology the compiler 
shows himself to be strongly influenced by Deuteronomy. The 
two books appear to have been substantially completed before 
the exile; but short passages were probibly introduced into 
them afterwards. Examples of passages due to the compiler : 
1 Kings ii. 3-4, viii. 14-61 (the prayer of dedication put into 
Solomon’s mouth), ix. 1-9, xi. 32K39, xiv. 7-11, 19-20, 21-24, 
29-31, XV. 1-15, xxi. 2 o*'- 26 ; 2 Kings ix. 7-10*, xvii. 7-23. 

T/te Latter Prophets. —Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the Twelve. 
The writings of the canonical prophets form another important 
element in the Old Testament, also, like the historical books, of 
gradual growth. Beginmng with Amos and Hosea, they form 
a series which was not completed till more tlian three centuries 
had passed away. The activity of the prophets was latgcly 
called forth by crises in the national history. They were pa^y 
moral reformers, partly religious teasers, partly political 
advisers. They held up before a backsliding people the ideals 
of human duty, of relipous truth and of natio^ policy. They 
expanded and developed, and applied to new situations and 
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circumstances of the National life, the truths which in a more 
germinal form they had inherited from their ancestors. The 
nature and attributes of God; His gracious purposes towards 
man; the relation of man to God, with the practical conse¬ 
quences that follow from it; the true nature of religious service ; 
tiie call to repentance as the condition of God’s favour; the 
ideal of character and action which each man should set 
before himself; human duty under its various aspects; the 
responsibilities of office and position ; the claims of mercy and 
philanthropy, justice and integrity ; indignation against the 
oppression of the weak and the unprotected ; ideals of a blissful 
future, when the troubles of the present will he over, and men 
will bask in the enjoyment of righteousness and felicity,—these, 
and such as these, are the themes which are ever in the prophets’ 
mouths, and on which they enlarge with unwearying eloquence 
and power. 

For the more special characteristics of the individual prophets, 
reference must be made to the separate articles devoted to each; 
it is impossible to do more here than summarize briefly the 
literary structure of their various Ixjoks. 

Isaiah. —The book of Isaiah falls into two clearly distinguished 
parts, viz. rhs. i.-xxxix., and xl.-lxvi. Gis. xl.-lxvi., how¬ 
ever, are not by Isaiah, but are the work of a prophet who 
wrote about 540 B.C., shortly before the conquest of Habylon 
by Cyrus, and whose aim was to encourage the Israelites in 
exile, and a,ssurc them of the certainty of their approaching 
restoration to Canaan. (According to many recent critics, this 
prophet wrote only chs. xl.-lv., chs. Ivi.-lxvi. being added 
subsequently, some time after the return.) The genuine 
prophecies of Isaiah are contained in chs. i.-xii., xiv. 24-xxiii., 
xxviii.-xxxiii., xxxvii. 22-32,—all written between 740 and 
700 B.c. (or a little later), and all (except ch. vi.) having reference 
to the condition of Judah and Israel, and the movements of the 
Assyrians during the reigns of Ahaz and Hezekiah. The opinion 
has, however, latterly gained ground that parts even of these 
chapters are of later origin than Isaiah's own time. Of the rest 
of chs. i.-xxxix. this is generally admitted. Thus chs. xiii. 1- 
xiv. 23, xxi. i-io, xxxiv.-xxxv. belong to the same age as 
chs. xl.-lxvi., xiii. i-xiv. 23, and xxi. i-jo, looking forward 
similarly to the approaching fall of Babylon; chs. xxiv.-xxvii. 
have a character of their own, and form an apocalypse written 
not earlier than the 5th century b.c. ; chs. xxxvi.-xxxix., 
describing incidents in which Isaiah took a part, consist of 
narratives excerpted from 2 Kings xviii. 13-xx. with the addition 
of Hezekiah’s song (xxxviii. 9-20). It Ls evident from these 
facts that the book of Lsaiah did not assume its present form 
till considerably after the return of the Jews from exile in 537, 
when a compiler, or series of compilers, arranged the genuine 
prophecies of Isaiah which had come to his hands, together with 
others which at the time were attributed to Isaiah, and gave 
the book its (n’esent form. 

/crmiflA.—Jeremiah’s first public appearance as a prophet 
was in the 13th year of Josiah (Jer. i. 2, xxv. 3), i.e. 626 b.c., 
and his latest prophecy (oh. xhv.) was delivered him in 
Egypt, whither he was carried, against his will, by some of the 
Jews who had been left in Judah, shortly after the fall of Jeru¬ 
salem in 586. Jeremiah was keenly conscious of his people’s 
sin; and the aim of most of his earlier prophecies is to bring 
his countrymen, if possible, to a better mind, in the hope that 
thereby the doom which he sees impending may be averted— 
an end which eventually he saw clearly to be unattainable. 
Jeremiah’s was a sensitive, tender nature ; and he laments, with 
great pathos and emotion, his people’s sins, the ruin to which 
he saw his country hastening, and the trials and persecutions 
which his predictions of disaster frequently brought upon him. 
A large part of his book is biographical, describing various in¬ 
cidents of his ministry. Prophecies of restoration are contained 
in chs. xxx.-xxxiii. The prophecies of the first twenty-three 
years of hk imnistty, as we are expressly told in ch. xxxvi., 
were first written down in 604 B.c. by his friend and amanuensis 
Baruch, and the roll thus formed must have formed the nucleus 
of the present boct. Some of the reports of Jeremiah’s pro¬ 
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phecies, and especially the biograijhical narratives, also probably 
have Baruch for their author. But the chronological disorder of 
the book, and other indications, show that Baruch could not 
have been the compiler of the book, but that the prophecies 
and narratives contained in it were collected together gradually, 
and that it reached its present form by a succession of stages, 
which were not finally completed till long after Israel’s return 
from Babylon. The long prophecy ( 1 . i-!i. 58), announcing the 
approaching fall of Babylon, is not by Jeremiah, and cannot 
have been written till shortly before 538 b.c. 

Ezekiel. —Ezekiel was one of the captives who were carried 
with Jeboiachin in 597 b.c. to Babylonia, and was settled with 
many other exiles at a place called Tel-abib (iii. 15). His pro¬ 
phecies (which are regularly dated) are assigned to various 
years from 592 to 570 B.c. The theme of the first twenty-four 
chapters of his book is the impending fall of Jerusalem, which 
took place actually in 586, and which Ezekiel foretells in a series 
of prophecies, distinguished by great variety of symbolism 
and imagery. Chs. xxv.-xxxii. are on various foreign 
nations, Edom, Tyre, Egypt, &c. Prophecies of Israel’s future 
restoration follow in chs. xxxiii.-xlviii., chs, xl.-xlviii. being 
remarkable for the minuteness with which Ezekiel describes 
the organization of the restored community, as he would fain 
see it realized, including even such details as the measurements 
and other arrangements of the Temple, the sacrifices to be offered 
in it, the duties and re\’enueg of the priests, and the redistribu¬ 
tion of the country among the twelve tribes. The book of 
Ezekiel bears throughout the stamp of a single mind ; the fwo- 
phecies contained in it are arranged methodically ; and to all 
appearance—in striking contrast to the books of Isaiah and 
Jeremiah—it received the form in which we still have it from 
the prophet himself. * 

The Twelve Minor Prophets. —These, as was stated above, 
were reckoned by the Jews as forming a single “ book.” The 
two earliest of the Minor Prophets, Amos and Hosea, prophesied 
in the northern kingdom, at about 760 and 740 b.c. respectively ; 
both foresaw the approaching ruin of northern Israel at the 
hands of the Assyrians, which took place in fact when Satgon 
took .Samaria in 722 b.c. ; and both did their best to stir their 
people to better things. The dates of the other Minor Prophets 
(in some cases approximate) are: Micah, c. 725-f. 680 b.c. 
(some passages perhaps later); Zephaniah, c. 625; Nahum, 
shortly before the destruction of Nineveh by the Manda in 607 ; 
Habaickuk (on the rise and destiny of the> Chaldaean empire) 
605-600; Obadiah, after the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Chaldaeans in 586; Haggai, 520; Zechariu, i.-viii. (as in 
Haggai, promises and encouragements connect^ with the re¬ 
building of the Temfde) 520 and 518; Malachi, c. 460-450; 
Joel, 5th century b.c. ; Jonah, 4A century b.c. The latest 
prophecies in the book are, protobly, those contained in Zech. 
ix.-xiv., which reflect entirely different fai.storical conditions 
from Zech. i.-viii. (520 and 518 B.C.), and may be plausibly 
assigned to the period beginning with the conquests of Alexander 
the Great, between 332 and e. 300 b.c. Why these prophecies 
were attached to Zech. i.-viii. mitst remain matter of conjecture; 
but there are reasons for supposing that, together with the 
prophecy of Malachi, they came to the compiler of the “ book ” 
of the Twelve Prophets anonymously, and he simply attached 
them at the point which his collection had reached (i.e. at the 
end of Zech. viii.). 

The Psdnts .—^The Psalter is that part of the Old Testament 
in which the devotional aspect of the religious character finds 
its completest expression ; and in^lyrics of exquisite tenderness 
and beauty the most varied emotions arc poured forth by the 
psalmists to their God—despondency and distress, penitence 
and resignation, hope and confidence, jubilation and thankful¬ 
ness, adoration and praise. The Psalter, it is dear from many 
indications, is not the work of a single compiW, but was formed 
gradually. A single compiler is not likely to have introduced 
double recensions of one and the tame psalm (as Ps. liii.o 
Ps. xiv., Ps. lxx.-:P$. xl. 13-17, Ps. cviil = Ps. Ivii. 7-11 + 
lx. s-12); in ffie Hebrew canon the Psalter is composed of five 
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books (i.-xU., xlii.-lxxii., Ixxiii.-lxxxix., xc.-cvi., cvii.-cl.); 
and in many pans it is matnfestly based upon independent, 
smaller collections; for it conUiins groups of psalms beaded 
“ David,” the “ sons of Korah," ” Asaph,’’ “ Songs of Ascents.” 
Each of the five books of which it is composed contains psalms 
which show tliat its compilation cannot have been completed 
till after the return from tlie Caotivity ; and indeed, when the 
individual psalms are studied carefully it becomes apparent 
that in the great majority of cases they presuppose the historical 
conditions, or the religious experiences, of the ages that followed 
Jeremiah. Thus, though it is going too far to say that there are 
no pre-cxilic psalms, the Ksalter, as a whole, is the expression 
of the deeper spiritual feeling which marked the later stages of 
Israel's history. It has been not inaptly termed the Hymn-book 
of the second Temple Its compilation can liardly have been 
finally completed before the 3rd century B.c.; if it is true, as 
many scholars think, that there are p.salms dating from the time 
of the Maccabee struggle (Ps. xliv., Ixxiv., Ixxix., Ixxxiii., and 
perhaps others), it cannot have been completed till after 165 b.c. 

The Book of Proverbs. —Tliis is the first of the three books 
belonging to the “ Wisdom - literature ” of the Hebrews, the 
other two books being Job and Ecclesiastes. The Wisdom- 
literature of the Hebrews concerned itself with what we should 
call the philosophy of human nature, and sometimes also of 
physical nature as well; its writers observed human character, 
studied action in its consequences, laid down maxims for edu¬ 
cation and conduct, and reflected on the moral problems which 
human society presents. Tlic Imok of Proverbs consists essen¬ 
tially of generalizations on human character and conduct, with 
(especially in chs. i.-ix.) moral exhortations addressed to an 
imagined ‘‘ son ” or pupil. The book consists of eight distinct 
portions, chs. i.-ix. being introductory, the proverbs, properly 
so called, beginning at x. i (with the title “ The Proverbs of 
Solomon ”), and other, shorter collections, beginning at xxii. 17, 
xxiv. 23, XXV. I, XXX. 1, xxxi. i, xxxi. 10 respectively. The 
hook, it is evident, was formed gradually. A small nucleus 
of the proverbs may be Solomon’s ; but the great majority 
represent no doubt the generalizations of a long succession of 
‘‘wise men.” The introduction, or ‘‘Praise of Wisdom,” as 
it has been called (chs. i.-ix.), commending the maxims of 
Wisdom as a guide to the young, will have been added after 
most of the rest of the book was already complete. The book 
will not have finally reached its present form before the 4th 
century b.c. Some scholars believe that it dates entirely from 
the Greek period (which began 332 b.c.) ; but it may be doubted 
whether there are sufficient grounds for this conclusion. 

Job. —The book of Job deals with a problem of human life; 
in modern phraseology it is a work of religious philosophy. Job 
is a righteous man, overwhelmed with undeserved mi.sfortune; 
and thus the question is raised. Why do the righteous suffer ? 
Is their suffering consistent with the justice of God ? The 
dominant theory at the time when Job was written was that all 
suffering was a punishment of sin ; and the aim of the book is 
to controvert this theory. Job’s friends argue that he must have 
been guilty of some grave sin ; job himself passionately main¬ 
tains his innocence; and on the issue thus raised the dialogue 
of the book turns. The outline of Job’s story was no doubt 
supplied by tradition ; and a later poet has developed this out¬ 
line, and made it a vehicle for expressing his new thoughts 
respecting a great mural problem which perplexed his contem¬ 
poraries. A variety of indications (see Job) combine to show 
that the book of Job was not written till after the time of Jere¬ 
miah—probably, indeed, not^ till after the return from exile. 
The speeches of Elihu (chs. xxxii.- xxxvii.) are not part of the 
originid poem, but were inserted in it afterwards. 

’There follow (in the Hebrew Bible) the five short books, which, 
as explained above, are now known by the Jews as the MegiUoth, 
or ‘‘ Rolls,” viz. Song of Songs, Ruth, lamentations, Ecclesiastes 
and Esther. Of these, the Song of Songs, in exquisite poetry', 
extols the power and sweetness of pure and faithful human love. 
The date at which it was written is uncertain ; there are features 
in it which point to its having been the work of a poet living 


in north Israel, and writing at an early date ; but most recent 
scholars, on account chiefly of certain late expressions occurring 
in it, think that it cannot have been written earlier than the 
4th or 3rd century b.c. In the |[raccful and tender idyU of Ruth, 
it is told how Ruth, the Muabitess, and a native con.scquently 
of a Country hostile theocratically to Israel, adopted Israel’s 
faith (i. 16), and was counted worthy to become an ancestress 
of David. 'The date of Ruth is disputed: Driver has defended 
a pre-exilic date for it, but the general opinion of modem scholars 
is that it belongs to the 5th century b.c. The Lamentations 
o)nsist of five elegies on the fall of Jerusalem, and the sufferings 
which its people experienced in consequence; they must all 
have been composed not long after 586 B.c. Ecclesiastes, the 
third book belonging (see above) to the Wisdom-literature, 
consists of moralizings, prompted by the dark times in which 
the author’s lot in life was cast, on the disappointments which 
seemed to him to be the reward of all human endeavour, and 
the inability of man to remedy the injustices and anomalies of 
society. If only upon linguistic grounds—for tlie Hebrew of the 
book resembles often that of the Mishnah more than the ordinary 
Hebrew of the Old Testament—Ecclesiastes must be one of the 
latest books in the Hebrew canon. It was most probably 
written during tlie Greek period towards the end of the 3rd 
century b.c. The book of Esther, which deseribes, with many 
legendary traits, how the lieautiful Jewess succeeded in rescuing 
her people from the destruction which Haman had prepared for 
them, will not be earlier than the closing years of the 4tb century 
B.C., and is thought by many scholars to be even later. 

The Book of Daniel. —The aim of this book is to strengthen 
and encourage the pious Jews in their sufferings under tlie 
persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes, 168-165 b.c. Chs. i.-vi. 
comist of narratives, constructed no doulit upon a tradi¬ 
tional basis, of the experiences of Daniel at the Babylonian 
court, betwee.i 605 and 538 b.c., with the design of illustrating 
how God, in times of trouble, defends and succours His faithful 
servants. Chs. vii.-xii. contain a series of visions, purport¬ 
ing to have lieen seen by Daniel, and describing, sometimes 
(especially in ch. xi.) with considerable minuteness, the course 
of events from Alexander the Great, through the two royal lines 
of the Ptolemies and the Scleucidae, to Antiochus Epiphanes, 
dwelling in particular on the persecuting measures adopted by 
Antiochus against tlie Jews, and promising the tyrant’s speedy 
fall (see e.g. viii. p-14, 23-25, xi. 21-45). Internal evidence 
shows clearly that the book cannot have been written by Daniel 
himself; and that it must in fact be a product of the period in 
which its interest culminates, and the circumstances of which 
it so accurately reflects, i.e. of 168-165 b.c. 

Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah. —^’I'hese books form the 
second series of historical books referred to above, Ezra and 
Nehemiah carrying on the narrative of Chronicles, and forming 
its direct sequel. 1 Chr. i.-ix. consists mostly of tribal gene¬ 
alogies, partly based upon data contained in the older books 
(Cten.-Kings), partly including materials found by the compiler 
elsewhere, i Qir. x.-2 Chr. xxxvi. consists of a series of excerpts 
from the books of Samuel and Kings—sometimes transcribed 
without substantial change, at other times materially altered 
in the process—combined with matter, in some cases limited 
to a verse or two, in others extending to several chapters, con¬ 
tributed by the compiler himself, and differing markedly from 
the excerpts from the older books both in phraseology and in 
point of view. The books of Ezra and Nehemiah are of similar 
structure ; here the sources excerpted are the Memoirs of Ezra 
and Nehemiah, written by themselves in the first person; 
viz. Ezra vii. 12-ix. (including the decree of Artaxerxes, vii. 
12-36); Neh. i. i-vii. 73*, xii. 31-41, xiii.; and a narrative 
written in Aramaic (Ezra iv. 8-vi. 18); Ezra x. and Neh. viii.-x. 
also are in all probability based pretty directly upon the Memoirs 
of Ezra ; the remaining parts of the books are the composition 
of the compiler. The additions of the compiler, especially in 
the Chronicles, place the old history in a new light; he invests 
it with the associations of his own day ; and pictures pre-exilic 
Judah as already possessing the fully developed ceremonial 
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system, under which he lived himself, and as ruled by the ideas 
and principles current among his contemporaries. There is much 
in his representation of the past which cannot be historical. 
For examples of narratives which are his composition .see 
I Chr. XV. 1-24, xvi. 4-42, xxii. 2-xxix.; 2 Chr. xiii. 3-22, xiv. 
6-xv. 15, xvi. 7-1X, xvii., xix. ,i-xx. 30, xxvi. 16-20, xxix. 3- 
xxxi. 21. On account of the interest shown by the conf^iler 
in the ecclesiastical aspects of the history, his work has been not 
inaptly called the “ Ecclesiastical Chronicle of Jerusalem.” 
From historical allusions in the book of Nehemiah, it may be 
inferred that the compiler wrote at about 300 b.c. (S. R. D.) 

2. Texts and Versions. 

TmI.—T he form in which the Hebrew text of the Old Testa¬ 
ment is presented to us in all MSS. and printed editions is that 
of the Massoretic text, the date of which is usually placed 
somewhere between the 6th and 8th centuries of the Christian 
era. It is probable that the present text became fixed as early 
as the 2nd century a.d., but even this earlier date leaves a 
long interval between the original autographs of the Old Te.sta- 
ment writers and our present text. Since the fixing of the 
Ma.ssoretic text the task of preserving and transmitting the 
sacred books has been carried out with the greatest care and 
fidelity, with the result that the text has undergone practically 
no change of any real importance ; but before that date, owing 
to various causes, it is beyond dispute that a large number of 
corruptions were introduced into the Hebrew text. In dealing, 
therefore, with the textual criticism of the Old Testament it is 
necessary to determine the period at which the text assumed its 
present fixed form before considering the means at our disposal for 
controlling the text when it was, so to speak, in a le.ss settled 
condition. 

.\n examination of the extant MSS. of the Hebrew Old Testa¬ 
ment reveals two facts which at first sight are somewhat remark- 
able. The first is that the oldest dated MS., the Codex 
* Babylonicus Petropoliianus, only goes back to the year 
A.D. 916, though it is probable that one or two MSS. 
belong to the 9th century. The second fact is that all our 
Hebrew MSS. represent one and the same text, viz. the Massoretic. 
This text was the work of a special gild of trained scholars 
called Massoretes (noon 'Vm) or “ masters of tradition ” 
(n-jDij, or less correctly nntij),’ whose aim was not only to 
preserve and transmit the consonantal text which had been 
handed down to them, but also to ensure its proper pronunciation. 
To this end they provided the text with a complete system of 
vowel points and accents.- Their labours further included the 
compilation of a number of notes, to which the term Massorah 
is now usually applied. These notes for the most part constitute 
a sort of index of the peculiarities of the text, and possess but 
little general interest. More important are those passages in 
which the Massoretes have definitely adopted a variation from 
the consonantal text. In these cases the vowel points attached 
to the written word (Kithihh) belong to the word which is to be 
substituted for it, the latter teing placed in the margin with the 
initial letter of Qtre ( = to be read) prefixed to it. Many even of 
these readings merely relate to variations of spelling, pronuncia¬ 
tion or grammatical forms ; others substitute a more decent 
exprc.ssion for the coarser phrase of the text, but in some 
instances the suggested reading really affects the sen.se of the 
passage. These last are to be regarded cither as old textual 

' For a discussion of this word see W. Bacher {J.fj.Ii. vol. iii. 
pp. 785 f.), who maintains that the original pronunciation of tjiese 
words was nTic^ and rquio. 

^ The actual date of the introduction of vowel points is not known, 
Imt it must in any case have been later than the time of Jerome, and 
is probably to be assigned to the 7th century. Of the systems of 
punctuation which are known to us, the more familiar is the Tiberian, 
or sublinear, which is found in all printed editions of the Hebrew 
BiUe. The other system, the Babylonian or superlinear, is chiefly 
found in certain Yemen MSS. For yet a third system of vocalisation 
sec M. Friedlander, J.Q.K., 181)5, pp, 564 f., and P. Kahleinj?.j<.r.lF. 
xxi. (1901), pp. 273 1. Probamy tlie idea of providing vowel points 
was liorrowed from the Syrians. 
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variants, or, more probably, as emendations corresponding to 
the errata or corrigenda of a modern printed book. They do not 
point to any critical editing of the text; for the aim of the 
Massoretes was essentially conservative. Their object was not 
to create a new text, but rather to ensure the accurate trans¬ 
mission of the traditional text which they themselves had 
received. Their work may be said to culminate in the vocalized 
text which resulted from the labours of Rabbi Aaron ben Asher 
in the loth century.'' But the writings of Jerome in the 4th, and 
of Origen in the 3rd century both testify to a Hebrew text 
practically identical with tliat of the Massoretes. Similar 
evidence is furnished by the Mishna and the Gemara,the Taigums, 
and lastly by the Greek version of Aquila,‘ which dates from the 
first half of the 2nd century a.d. Hence it is hardly doubtful 
that the form in which we now possess the Hebrew text was 
already fixed by the beginning of the 2nd century. On the 
other hand, evidence such as that of the Book of Jubilees shows 
that the form of the text still fluctuated considerably as late as 
the ist century a.d., so that we are forced to place the fixing of 
the text some time between the fall of Jerusalem and the produc¬ 
tion of Aquila’s version. Nor is the occasion far to seek. After 
the fall of Jerusalem the new system of biblical exegesis founded 
by Rabbi Hillel reached its climax at Jamnia under the famous 
Rabbi Aqiba (d. e. 132). The latter’s system of interpretation 
was ba,sed upon an extremely literal treatment of the text, 
according to which the smallest words or particles, and some¬ 
times even the letters of scripture, were invested with divine 
authority. The inevitable result of such a system must have 
been the fixing of an officially recognized text, which could 
scarcely have differed materially from that which was finally 
adopted by the Massoretes. That the standard edition was 
not the result of the critical inv&tigation of existing materials 
may he assumed with some certainty." Indeed, it is probable, 
as has been suggested,® that the manuscript which was 
adopted as the standard text was lui old and well-written copy, 
possibly one of those which were presen'ed in the Court of the 
Temple. 

But if the evidence available points to the time of Hadrian us 
the period at which the Hebrew text assumed its present form, 
it is even more certain that prior to that date the various MSS. 
of the Old Testament differed very materially from one another. 
Sufficient proof of this statement is furnished by the Samaritan 
Pentateuch and the versions, more especially the Septiiagint. 
Indications also are not wanting in the Hebrew text itself to 
show that in earlier times the text was treated with considerable 
freedom. Thus, according to Jewish tradition, there are eighteen ' 
passages in which the older scribes deliberately altered the text 
on the ground that the language employed was either irreverent 
or liable to misconception. Of a similar nature are the changes 
introduced into proper names, e.g. the substitution of boshetk 
( = shame) for ba'al in Ishbosheth (2 Sam. ii. 8) and Mephibosheth 
(2 Sam. ix. (>; cf. the older forms Eshbaal and Meribaal, i Chron. 
viii. 34, 35) ; the use of the verb “ to bless ” (ts) in the sense 
of cursing (1 Kings xxi. 10, 13 ; Job i. 5, 11, ii. 5,9 ; Ps. x. 3); 
and the insertion of “ tlie enemies of ” in i Sam. xxv. 22,2 Sam. 
xii. 14. These intentional alterations, however, only affect a 
very limited portion of the text, and, though it is possible that 
other changes were introduced at Afferent times, it is very 

" This represents the Western tradition as opposed to the Eastern 
text of lien Naphtali. For the standard copies such as the Coiiex 
HiUelis referred to by later writers sec H, I,. Struck, Proleg. Critiea, 
pp. 14 f. 

* Cf. F. C. Burkkt, Fragments of Ike Books of Kings according to 
the Translation of Aquila. 

* The Talmudic story of the thre^MSS, preserved in the court of 
the temple (Sopherim, vi. 4) sufficiently illustrates the tentative 
efforts of the rabbis in this direction. 

' W. Robertson Smith, Old Testament and the Jewish Church, 
pp. 69 f. 

’ For these Tiqquni Sopherim or " corrections of the scribes " see 
Geiger. Urschrift, pp. 308 f. ; Struck, Prolegomena Critita. p. 87 ; 
Bum, Canon and Text of the Old Testament, pp. 103 f. In the Mehilla 
(Exod. XV. 7) only eleven passages are mentioned. Less important 
are the Itiure Sopherim, or five passages in which the scribes have 
omitted a waw from the text. 
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' unlikely that they were either more extensive in range or more 
important in chMacter. At tfie same time it is clear both from 
internal and external evidence that the archetype from which our 
MSS. are descended was far from being a perfect representative of 
the original text. For a comparison of the different parallel 
passages which occur in the Old Testament (e.g. 1 and 2 Samuel, 
I and 2 Kings, and i and 2 Chronicles ; a Kings xviii. 13-xx. 19 
and Isaiah xxxvi.-xxxix.; a Sam. xxii. and Ps. xviii.; Ps. xiv. 
and liii., &c.) reveals many variations which are obviously due to 
textual corruption, while there are many passages which in their 
present form are either ungrammatical, or inconsistent with the 
context or with other passages. Externally also the ancient 
versions, especially the ^ptuagint, frequently exhibit variations 
from the Hebrew which are not only intrinsically more probable, 
but often explain the difficulties presented by the Massorctic 
text. Our estimate of the value of these variant readings, 
moreover, is considerably heightened when we consider that the 
MSS. on which the versions are based are older by several 
centuries than those from which the Massoretic text was derived ; 
hence the text which they presuppose has no slight claim to be 
regarded us an important witness for the original Hebrew. 
“ But the use of the ancient versions ” (to quote Prof. Driver ’) 
“ is not always such a simple matter as might be inferred. . . . 
In the use of the ancient versions for the purposes of textual 
criticism there are three precautions which mast always be 
obsers'ed ; we must reasonably assure ourselves that we possess 
the version itself in its original integrity ; we must eliminate 
such variants as have the appearance of originating merely with 
the translator; the remainder, which will -be those that are due 
to a difference of text in the M.S. (or MSS.) used by the translator, 
we must then compare carefully, in the light of the considerations 
just stated, with tlie existing Hebrew text, in order to determine 
on which side the superiority lies.” 

Kerstua*.—In point of age the Samaritan Pentateuch furnishes 
the earliest external witness to the Hebrew text. It is not a version. 
_ but merely that text of the Pentateuch wliich has been 

saman* preserved by the Samaritan community since the time 
of Ncbcmiah (Neh. xiii. about 432 n.c.® 

It is written in the Samaritan script, which is closely allied to the old 
Hebrew as opposed to the later “ square " character. We further 
possess a Samaritan Targum of the Pentateuch written in the 
Samaritan dialect, a variety of western Aramaic, and also an Arabic 
translation of the five books of the law; the latter dating perhaps 
from the nth century a.d. or earlier. The Samaritan I'entateuch 
agrees with the Septuagint version in many passages, but its chief 
importance lies in the proof which it affords as to the substantial 
agreement of our present text of the Pentateuch, apart from certain 
intentional changes,* with that which was promulgated by Ezra. 
Its value for critical purposes is considcralily discounted by the 
late date of the MSS., upon which the printed text is based. 

The Targums, or Aramaic paraphrases of the books of the Old 
Testament (see Targum), date from the time when Hebrew had 
^ become superseded by Aramaic as the language spoken 
AniaMK. jjy Jews, i.e. during the period immediately preceding 
the Christian era. In their written form, however, the earlier 
Targums, vie. those on the Pentateuch and the prophetical books, 
cannot be earlier than the 4th or jlh century a.d. Since they were 
designed to meet the needs of the people and had a directly edifica- 
tory aim, they are naturally characterized by expansion and para¬ 
phrase, and thus afford invaluable illustrations of the methods of 
Jewish interpretation and of the development of Jewish thought. 
The text which they exhibit is virtually identical with the Masso- 
retic text. 

The earliest among the versions as well as the most important 
for the textual criticism of the Old Testament is the Septuagint. 

This version probably arose out of the needs of the Greek- 
ftSt" speaking Jews of Alexandria in the 3rd century B.c. 

According to tradition the law was translated into Greek 
during the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus (284-247 b.c.), and, 
though the form (vie. the Letter of A risteas) in which this tradition 

' Text of the Books of Samuel, pp. xxxix, f. 

* .\ccording to Josephus (Ant. xi. 7. 8) the temple on Mt. Gerizim 
was set up by Manasseh in the reign of Darius Codomannus, i.e. 
about 332 B.c. It is possible that he is correct in placing the 
building of the temple at the later date, but probably he errs in 
connecting it with the secession of Manas.suh, which, according 
to Nehemiah, occurred a century earlier; it has been suggested 
that he has confused Darius Codomannus with his predecessor, 
Darius Notbus. 

“ e.g. Ex. XX. 17, 19 If ; Num. xx. f. ; Deut. xxvii. 4. 


has come down to us cannot lie regarded ast liistorical, yet it seems 
to have preserved correctly both the date and the locality of the 
version. The name Septuagint, strictly speaking, only applies to 
the translation of the I’entateuch, but it was afterwards extended 
to inclndu the other liooks of the Old Testament as they wore trans¬ 
lated. That the interval which elapsed before the Prophets and tlie 
Hagiograpba were also translated was no great one is sliown by the 
proTc^'ie to Siracli which speaks of " the l.nw, the Projihets and 
the rest of the books,” as already current in a translation by 132 ii.c. 
The date at which the various books were combined into a single 
work is not known, but the existence of the Septuagint as a whole 
may be assumed for the 1st century A.D., at which period the Gr^k 
version was universally accepted by the Jews of the Dispersion 
as Scripture, and from them passed on to the Christian Church. 

The ijosition of the Septuagint, however, as the official Greek 
representative of the Old Testament did not long remain un¬ 
challenged. The opjKisitioii. as might be expected, came 
from the side of the Jews, and was due partly to the 
controversial use which was made of the version by the „„„* ' 

Christians, but cliwlly to the fact that it was not suffi- „^ao» 
ciently in agreement with the standard Hebrew text estab- ’ 

lished by Rabbi Aqiba and his school. Hence arose in 
the 2nd century a.d. the three new versions of Aqnila, 
Symmaclivs and Theodotion. Aquila was a Jewish proselyte of 
Piontus. and since he was a disciple of Rabbi Aqiba (d. A.D. 135), and 
(according to another Talmudic account) also of Rabbi Eliczer and 
Rabbi Joshua, the immediate predecessors of Aqiba. his version may 
lie assigned to the first half of the 2nd century. It is characterized 
by extreme literalness, and clearlv reflects the iieculiar system of 
exegesis which was then in vogue among tlie Jewish rabbis. Its 
slavish adherence to the original caused Uie new translation to be 
received willi favour by tlie Hellenistic Jews, among wlioiii it quickly 
sujierscdeJ the older Septuagint. For what remains of this version, 
which owing to its character is of the greatest value to the textual 
critic, we have until recently been indebted to Origen's Hexapla 
(see below); for, though Jerome mentions a secunda eduio, no MS. 
of Aqiiila’s translation ha.s survived. Fragments,'* however, of two 
codices were discovered (1897) in the genizah at Cairo, which 
illustrate more fully the peculiar features of this version. 

The accounts given of Theodotion are somewliat conflicting. 
Both irenaeus and Epmhanius de.scrilje him as a Jewish proselyte, 
but while the former calls him an Ephesian and mentions Ins trans 
lation ^forc that of Aquila, the latter states that he was a native 
of PontuB and a follower of Marcion, and further a.ssigns his work 
to the reign of Commodus (A.D. 180-192) ; others, according to 
Jerome, describe him as an Ebionite. On tlie whole il is probable 
that Irenaeus has preserved the most tru.stworthy account.* Tlieo- 
dotion’s version diners from those of Aquila and Symmachus in that 
it was not an independent translation, but rather a revision of the 
Septuagint on the ba.sis of the current Hebrew text. He retained, 
however, those passages of which there was no Hebrew equivalent, 
and added translations ol the Hebrew where the latter was not 
rejiresented in the Septuagint. A jieciiliar feature of his translation 
is his excessive use of transliteration, but, apart from this, his work 
has many points of contact with the Septuagint, which it closely 
resembles in style ; hence it is not surprising to find that later MSS. 
of the Septuagint have been largely influenced by Theodotion's 
translation. In the case of the book of Daniel, as we learn from 
Jerome (praefatio in Dan.), the translation of Theodotion was 
definitely adopted by the Church, and is accordingly found in the 
place of the originid Septuagint in all MSS. and ^itions.* It is 
interesting to note in this connexion that renderings which ag^ree in 
the most remarkable manner with Thcodotion's version of Daniel 
are found not only in writers of the 2nd century but also in the 
New Testament. The roost probable explanation of this phenomenon 
is tliat these renderings are derived from an early Greek translation, 
diSeriim from the Septuagint proper, but closely allied to that 
which Theodotion used as the basis of his revision. 

S3mimacha8, according to Eusebius and Jerome, was an Ebionite ; 
Epiphanius represents him (very improbably) as a Samaritan who 
became a Jewish proselyte. He is not mentioned by Irenaeus and 
his date is uncertain, but proba bly his work is to be assigned to the 

* I Kings XX. 7-17: * Kings xxiii. 12-17, ed. by Mr (now Professor) 
F. C. Burkitt in Fragments of the Boohs of Ktnts according to the 
Translation of Aquila (Cambridge, 1897). and ft. xc. 6-13 ; xci. 
4-10, and parts of Ps. xxiii. by Dr C. Taylor in Sayings of the Jewish 
Fathers (2nd ed.. 1897). 

* On the question of Theodotion's date, Schurer (Geschichte des 
jUdischen Volhes, Bd, iii p. 324) argues very plausibly for his priority 
to Aquila on the grounds, (i) that Irenaeus mentions him before 
Aquila, and (2) that, after Aquila's version had been adopted by the 
Greek Jews, a work such as that of Tlieodotion would have been 
somewhat superfluous. Theodotion's work, he suggests, formed 
the first stage towards the establishment of a Greek version which 
should correspond more closely with the Hebrew. Moreover, this 
theory affords &e simplest explanation of its disappearance from 
Jewish tradition. 

* Only one MS. of the Septuagint version of Daniel has survived, 
the Codex Chisianus. 
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end of the 2nd century.’ His version was commended by Jerome a» 
giving the sense of the original, and in that respect it forms a direct 
contrast with that of Aquila. Indeed Dr Swctc ’ thinks it probable 
that " he wrote with Aquila's version before him. (and that) in his 
efforts to recast it be made free use both of the Septuagint and of 
■J'heodotion.” 

As in the case of Aquila, our knowledge of the works of Thcodotion 
and Symmachus is practic^y limited to the fragments that have 
* , , been preserved through the labours of Origen. ThLs writer 

Th" ( I Origsn) conceived the idea of collecting all the 
nexapim. Greek versions of the Old Testament with a view 

to recovering the original text of the Septuagint, partly by their aid 
and partly by means of the current Hebrew text. He accordingly 
arranged the texts to be compared in six® parallel columns in the 
following order (i) the Hebrew text; (2) the Hebrew transliterated 
into Greek letters ; (3) Aquila ; (4) Symmachus; (5) the Septuagint; 
and (6) Theodotion. In the Septuagint column he drew attention 
to those passages for which there was no Hebrew equivalent by 
prefixing an obelus; but where the Septuagint had nothing corre¬ 
sponding to the Hebrew text he supplied the omissions, chiefly but 
not entirely from the translation of Theodotion, placing an asterisk 
at the beginning of tlie interpolation; the close of the passage to 
which the obelus or the asterisk was prefixed wa.s denoted by the 
mctobcluB. That Origen did not succeed in his object of recovering 
the original Septuagint is due to the fact that he started with the 
false conception that the original text of the Septuagint must be 
that which coincided most nearly with the current Hebrew text. 
Indeed, the result of his monumentid labours has been to impede 
rather than to promote the restoration of the genuine Septuagint. 
For the Hexaplar text which he thus produced not only effaced 
many of the most cliaracteristic features of the old version, but also 
exercised a prejudicial influence on the MSS. of that version. 

The Hexapla as a whole was far t(X) large to be copied, but the 
revised Septuagint text was published separately by Eusebius and 
Wmphilus, and was extensively used m Palestine during 
HeayealuKm^^ ^^1, century. During the same period two other 
Luelma. recensions made their apiicarance, that of Hesychius 
which was current in Egypt, and tliat of Lucian which became the 
accepted text of the Antiochene Church. Of Hesychius little is 
known. Traces of his revision are to be found in the Egyptian 
MSS., especially the Codex Marchalianus, and in the quotations of 
Cyril of .Alexandria. Lucian was a priest of Antiow who was 
martyred at Nicomedia in A.i>. 311 or 312. His revision (to quote 
Dr Swete) “ was doubtlass an attempt to revise the xone) (or 
‘common text’ of the Septuagint) in accordance with the prin¬ 
ciples of criticism which were accepted at Antioch." To Ceriani 
is due the discovery that the text preserved by codices 19, 82, 93. 
108, really represents Lucian's recension ; the same conclasion was 
reached independently by Lagarde, who combined codex 118 with 
the four mentioned alrove.® As Field [Hexapla, p. 87) has shown, 
this discovery is exmfirmed by the marginal readings of the Syro- 
Hexapla. The recension (sec Driver, Notes on the Helireui Text of 
the Hooks of Samuel, p. 52) is chameterized by the sulxstitution of 
synonyms for the words originally used by the Septuagint, and by 
tlie frequent occurrence of double renderings, but its chief claim 
to critical importance rests on the fact that " it embodies renderings 
not found in other MSS. of the Septuagint which presuppose a 
Hebrew original self-evidently superior in the passages concerned 
to the existing Ma&soretic text." 

Latin Versions, - Of even greater importance in this respect is 
the Old Latin version, which undoubtedly represents a Greek 
original prior to the Hexapla, “ The earliest form of the version " 
(to quote Dr Kennedy®) “to which we can assign a definite date, 
namely, that used by Cyprian, plainly circulated in Africa.” In 
the view of many authorities this version was first produced at 
Cartilage, but recent writers are inclined to regard Antioch as its 
birthplace, a view which is supported by the remarkable agreement 
of its readings with the Lucianic recension and with the early Syriac 
MSS, Unfortunately the version is only extant in a fre^mentary 
form, being preserved partly in MSS., partly in quotations of the 
Fathers, The non-canonical books of the Vulgate, how- 
» attata. which do not appear to have been revised by Jerome, 

still represent the older version. It was not until after the 6th 
century that the Old Latin was finally superseded bv the Vulgate 
or Ia.ttn translation of the Old Testament made by Jerome during 
the last quarter of the 4th century. This new version was translated 

’ Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek, p. 31. 

'■* Hence the name Hexapla. In some books, especially the poetical, 
the columns were increased to eight by the addition of the Quinta and 
Sexta, but fie Octapla. as the enlarged work was called, was not 
apparently a distinct work. The Tetrapla, on the other hand, was 
a separate edition which did not contain the first two columns of 
the Hexapla. 

® Lagarde's projected edition of the Lucianic recension was un¬ 
fortunately never completed ; the existing volume contains Genesis 
-2 Esdras, Esther. It may be noted here that the Complutensian 
I'olyglott represents a Lucianic text. 

® Hastings's Diet, of the Bible, iii. pp. 54 “• 
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from the Hebrew, but Jerome also made use of the Greek versions, 
more especially of Symmachus. His original intention was to revise 
the Old Latin, and his two revisions of the Psalter, the Roman and 
the Galilean, the latter modelled on the Hexapla, still survive. Of 
the other books which he revised according to the Hexaplar text, 
that of Job has alone come down to us. For textual purposes the 
Vulgate possesses but little value, since it presupposes a Hebrew 
originM practically identical with the text stereotyped by the 
Massoretes. ' 

Syriac Fsmotw.—The Peshito (P'shitta) or “ simple ” revision of 
the Old Testament is a translation from the Hebrew, though certain 
books appear to have been influenced by the Septuagint. Its date 
is unknown, but it is usually assigned to tlie 2nd century a.d. Its 
value for textual purposes is not great, partly because the under¬ 
lying text is the same as the Massoretic, partly bt»ause the Syriac 
text has at different times been harmonized with that of the 
Septuagint. 

The Syro-Hexaplar version, on the other hand, is extremely 
valuable for critical purposes. This Syriac translation of the Septua¬ 
gint column of the Hexapla was made by Paul, liishop of ^ 

'Telia, at Alexandria in a.d. 616-617. Its value consists 
in the extreme literalness of the translation, which renders 
it possible to recover the Greek original with considerable certainty. 

It has further preserved the critical signs employed by Origen as 
well as many readings from the other Greek versions ; hence it forms 
our chief authority for reconstructing the Hexapla. The greater 
iiart of this work is still extant; the poettol and prophetical books 
have been preserved in the Codex Ambrosianus at Milan (published 
in photolithography by Ceriani, Mon. Sacr. et Prof.), and the remain¬ 
ing portions of the other books have been collected by Lagarde in 
his Bibliothecae Syriacae, &c. 

Of the remaining versions of the Old Testament the most im¬ 
portant are the Egyptian, Ethiopic, Arabic, Gothic and Armenian, 
all of which, except a part of the Arabic, appear to have been made 
through the medium of the Septuagint. 

Authokitibs.—W ellhausen-Bleek, Einleitung in das alte Testa¬ 
ment (4th ed., Berlin, 1878, pp. 571 ff., or 5th ed., Berlin, 1886, pp. 523 
fl.) : S. R. Driver, Notes on Samuel iOstioriL, 1890), Introd. §§ 3 1 

W, Robertson Smitli, Old Testament in the Jewish Church (2nd ed , 

1895) I E. fr. Kenyon, Our Bible and the Ancient MSS. (London, 

1896) ; T, H. Weir, A Short History of the Hebrew Text (London, 

1896): H. B. Swete, Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek 
(Cambridge, 1900); F. Buhl, Kanon u. Text des A.T. (English trans., 
Edinburgh, 1^2); E. Schfirer, Geschichte des jUdischen Volhes 
(3rd ed., 1902), vol. ill. § 33 ; C. H. Cornill, Einleitung in das alte 
Testament (4th ed., i6<j6), and Prolegomena to Esechtel (Leipzig), 
1886); H. L. Strack, Einleitung in das aUe TestamerU. Prolegomena 
Critica in Vet. Test. (Leipzig, 1873); A. Ixiisy, Histoire critique du 
texte et des versions delabihle (Amiens, 189^ ; E. Nestle, Urfexi und 
Vbersetiungen der Bibel (lA’ipzig, 1897); Ed. Konig, Einleitung in 
das alte Testament (Bonn, 1893); F. Field. Origenis Hexaplorum 
quae supersunt, &c.; A. Dillmann and F. Biffil, article on " Bibel- 
toxt des A.T.” in P.R.E.’‘ vol. ii. ; Ch. D. Ginsburg, Introduction 
to the Massoretico-critical edition of the Bible (Eondon, 1897), and 
The Massorah (London, 1880-1885). (J. F. St.) 

3. Textual Criticism. 

The aim of scientific Old Testament criticism is to obtain, 
through discrimination between truth and error, a full apprecia¬ 
tion of the literature which constitutes the Old Testa- „ ^ _ 
ment, of the life out of which it grew, and the secret of ^ 
the influence which these have exerted and still exert, hatweea 
For such an appreciation many tilings are needed ; and Textual 
the branches of Old Testament criticism are corre- 
spondingly numerous. It is necessary in the first crtodim. 
instance to detect the errors which have crept into the 
text in the course of its transmission, and to recover, sc far as 
possible, the text in its original form ; Ais is the task of Textual, 
or as it is sometimes called in contradistinction to another branch. 
Lower Criticism. It then becomes the task of critical exegesis 
to interpret the text thus recovered so as to bring out tiie meaning 
intended by the original authors. This Higher Criticism partakes 
of two characters, literary and historical. One branch seeks to 
determine the scope, purpose and dwracter of the various books 
of the Old Testament, tiie times in and conditions under which 
they were written, whether they are severally the work of a 
single author or of several, whether they embody earlier sources 
and, if so, the character of these, and the conditions under which 
they have reached us, whetter altered and, if altered, how; this 
is Literary Criticism. A further task is to estimate the value of 
thb literature as evidence for the history of Israel, to determine, 
as for as possible, whether such parts of the literature as are 
contemporary with the time described present correct, or whether 
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in any respect one-sided or biased or otherwise incorrect, 
descriptions; and again, how far the literature that relates the 
story of long past periods has drawn upon trustworthy records, 
and how far it is possible to extract lustorical truth from tradi¬ 
tions (such as those of the Pentateuch) that present, owing to the 
gradual accretions and modifications of intervening generations, 
a composite picture of the period described, or from a work such 
as Chronicles, which narrates the past under the influence of the 
conception that the institutions and ideas of the present must 
have been established and current in the past; all tliis falls under 
Hislorkal Criticism, which, on its constructive side, must avail 
itself of all available and well-sifted evidence, whether derived 
from the CMd Testament or elsewhere, for its presentation of the 
liistory of Israel—its ultimate purpose. Finally, by comparing 
the results of this criticism as a whole, we have to determine, by 
observing its growth and comparing it with others, the essential 
character of the religion of Israel. 

In briel, then, the criticism of the Old Testament seeks to 
discover what the words written actually meant to the writers, 
what the events in Hebrew history actually were, what the 
religion actually was ; and hence its aim differs from the dog¬ 
matic or homiletic treatments of the Old Testament, which have 
sought to discover in Scripture a given body of dogma or incen¬ 
tives to a particular type of life qr the like. 

Biblical criticism, and in some respects more especially Old 
Testament criticism, is, in all its branches, very largely of modern 
growth. This has been due in part to the removal of conditions 
unfavourable to the critical study of the evidence that existed, 
in part to the discovery in recent times of fresh evidence. The 
unfavourable conditions and the critical efforts which were made 
in spite of them can only be briefly indicated. 

For a long time Biblical .study lacked the first essential of sound 
critical method, vir. a critic.al text of the literature. Jewish 
^ study was exclusively based on the official Hebrew 
ertUehttu **^**’> "'I'ich was fixed, probably in the and century A.D., 
and thereafter scrupiilou.sly preserved. This text, 
however, had suffered certain now obvious corruptions, and, 
probably enough, more corruption than can now, or perhaps ever 
will be, detected with certainty. Tlie position of Christian (and 
Jewish Alexandrian) scholars was considerably worse; for, 
with rare exceptions, down to the 5th century, and practically 
without exception between the 5th and 15th centuries, their 
study was exclusively based on translations. Beneath the 
ancient Greek version, the Septuagint, there certainly underlay an 
earlier form of the. Hebrew text than that perpetuated by Jewish 
tradition, and if Christian scholars could have worked through 
the version to the underlying Hebrew text, they would often 
have come nearer to the original meaning than their Jewish 
contemporaries. But this th^ could not do; and since the 
version, owing to the limitations of the translators, departs widely 
from t^ sense of the original, Christian scholars were on the 
whole kept much farther from the original meaning than their 
Jewish contemporaries, who used the Hebrew text; and later, 
after Jewish grammatical and philological study had been 
stimulated by intercourse with the Arabs, the relative disad¬ 
vantages under which Christian scholarship laboured increased. 
Still there are not lacking in the early centuries a.d. important, if 
limited and imperfect, efforts in textual criticism. Origen, in his 
Hexafla, placed side by side the Hebrew text, the Septuagint, and 
certain later Greek versions, and drew attention to the variations; 
he thus brought together for comparison, an indispensable 
preliminary to criticism, the diief existing evidence to the text of 
the Old Testament. Uiffortimately tliis great woric proved too 
voluminous to be preserved entire ; and in the form in which it 
was fragmentarily preserved, it even largely enhanced the critical 
task of later centuries. Jerome, perceiving the unsatisfactory 
position of Latin-speaking Christian scholars who studied the Old 
Testament at a double remove from the original—in Latin versions 
of the Greek—^made a fresh Latin translation direct from the 
Hebrew text then received among the Jews. It is only in aoemrd- 
ance widi what constantly recurs m the history of BiWical 
criticism that this effort to approximate to die truth met at first 
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with considerable oppDsition,and was for a time regarded even by 
Augustine as dangerous. Subsequently, however, this version of 
Jerome (the Vulgate) became the basis of Western Biblical 
scholarsliip. Henceforward the Western Church suffered both 
from the corruptions in the official Hebrew text and also from the 
fact that it worked from a version and not from the original, for a 
knowledge of Hebrew w'as rare indeed among Christian scholars 
between the time of Jerome and the 16th century. 

But if the use of versions, or of an uncritical text of the 
original, was one condition unfavourable to criticism, another 
that was not less serious was the dominance over both Jews and 
Christians of unsound methods of interpretation—^legal or 
dogmatic or allegorical. The influence of these can be traced as 
early as the Greek version (3rd century b.c. and later); alle¬ 
gorical interpretation is conspicuous in the Alexandrian Jewish 
scholar Philo {q.v.) ; it may be seen in many New Testament 
interpretations of the Old Testamwit {e.g. Gal. iii. t 6, iv. 21-31), 
found a classical exponent in Origen, and, in spite of the opposi¬ 
tion of the scliool of Antioch, pre-eminently of Theodore (d. 
A.u. 428), maintained its jxiwer virtually unbroken down to the 
Reformation. It is true that even by the most thorough-going 
allegorists the literal sense of Scripture was not openly and 
entirely disregarded ; but the very fact that the study of Hebrew 
was never more tlian exceptional, and so early ceased to be 
cultivated at all, is eloquent of indifference to tlie original literal 
sense, and the very principle of the many meanings inherent in 
the sacred writings was hostile to sound interpretation ; greater 
importance was attaclied to the “ deeper ” or “ hidden ” senses, 
i.e. to the various unreal interpretations, and when the literal 
sense conflicted with the dogmas or tradition of the Church its 
validity was wholly denied. The extraordinary ambiguity and 
uncertainty which allegorical interpretation tacitly ascribed to 
Scripture, and the ease with which heretical as well as orthodox 
teaching could be represented as “ hidden ” under the literal 
sense, was early perceived, but instead of this leading to any real 
check on even wild subjectivity in interpretation and insistence 
on reaching the literal sense, it created an ominous principle that 
maintained much of its influence long after the supremacy of 
allegorism was overthrown. This is the principle that all 
interpretation of Scripture must be according to the Regula 
fidei —^thatall interpretation which makes Scripture contradict or 
offend the traditions of the Church is wrong. 

'fhe spirit and the age of humanism and the Reformation 
effected and witnessed important developments in the study of 
the Old Testament. It was still long before any considerable 
results were achieved 5 but in various ways the dogmatic and 
traditional treatment of Scripture was undermined ; the way 
was opened for a more real and historical method. It must 
sufllice to refer briefly to two points. 

j. Ignorance gave place to knowledge of the languages m which 
the Old Testament was written. In 1506 the distinguished humanist, 

J ohann Reuchlin. who had begun the study of Hebrew under a 
ewish teacher about 1492. published a work entitled De Ruetimenfis 
lebraicis containing a Hebrew lexicon and a Hebrew grammar. 
In 1504 Konrad Pellikan (Pellicanus), whose study of Hebrew had 
profited from intercourse with Reuchlin, had published a brief 
introduction to the language. In 1514 the Complutcnsian Polyglott 
Ixigan to be printed and m 1522 was published. Various Jewish 
edmons of the Hebrew Bible had already been printed—in part 
since 1477. entire since 1488; but this work contained the first 
Christian edition of the text. Certainly the editors did not intend 
hereby to exalt the original above the versions ; for they placed the 
Vulgate in the centre of the page with the Hebrew on one side, 
the Greek on the other. ».«. as they themselves explained It. the 
Roman Church between the synagogue and the Greek Church, as 
Christ crucified between two thieves. Yet even so the publication 
of the Hebrew text by Christian scholars marks an important stage ; 
henceforth the study of the original enters increasingly into Christian 
Biblical scholarship; it already underlay the translations which 
form so striking a feature of the i6lh century. Luther’s German 
version (I^ntatcnch, 1323) and Tyndalc’s English version (Penta¬ 
teuch, 1330) were both made from the Hebrew. At first, and indeed 
down to the middle of the 17th century, Jewish traditions and 
methods in the study of Hebrew dominated Christian scholars; 
but in the 17th and i8th centaries the study of other Semitic lan¬ 
guages opened up that comparative linguLstic study which was 
systematized and brought nearer to perfection in the rgth century 
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(which also witncMiad the openinR up of the new study of Assyiian) 
hy scholars such as Gesenius, Ewaid, Olshauscn, Renan, Noideke, 
Stado and Driver. This has done much to render possible a more 
critical interpretation of the Old Testament. 

2. An increasing stress was laid on the littnU sense of Scripture. 
The leading Reiormets—Luther, ZwingU, Melancthon—frequently 
expressed themselves against the prevailing view of the manifold 
sense of Scripture, and in particular questioned the legitimacy of 
allegorical interpretation—I'xcept for purposes of popular and 
practical exposition. The effort to get at and abide % the literal 
sense is characteristic of Calvin's extensive exogetical works. True, 
practice did not always keep pace with theory, and the literal sense 
had to yield if it came into conflict with the “ Faitli " ; the alle¬ 
gorical methwl for long obscured the meaning of the Sung 0/ Smigs, 
and any departure from it was severely condemned : just as Theodore 
of Mopsuestia drew down on himself for maintaining the literal 
seiLse o{ the Song the coiidcmiiatioii of the Second Council of Con¬ 
stantinople (a.u. 55,t). so Sebastian CasielUo owed (in part) to the 
•same indiscretion his expulsion from Geneva in 15^. Even in the 
Kith and 17th centuries scholars like Grotins and Micliaelis met with 
\ iolent opposition for the same cause. 

But. however slowly and irregularly, the new conditions and the 
new spirit aflected the study of the Old Testament. It became subject 
to the same critical methods which since the Renaissance have been 
applied to other ancient literatures. Biblical criticism is part of a 
wider critical movement, but it is notice.able how. iroui stage to 
stage. Biblical scholars .idopted the various critical methods which 
as applied to other literatures have been proved valid, rather than 
themselves initiated them. The textual criticism of the classical 
literatures made way Indore tlie textual criticism of the Old Testa¬ 
ment: Bentley’s Phalaris (ihyy) preceded any thorough or 
systematic application of Higlier Criticism to any part of the Old 
Te.stameiit ; Niebuhr's History uj Home (1811) preceded Ewald's 
History of Israel (iHg.t-iSso). 

The fundamental principles of the Textual Criticism of the 
Old Testament arc the same as those which apply to any other 
ancient text and need not he described here (see the 
ot Textual article Tkxtual Criticism). Tlicre are also, however, 
Criilelam certain conditions peculiar to the text of the Ohl 
mile Testament. The significance of tltese and the extent 
to which theymust govern the up{>lication of tlie general 
principles have even yet scarcely obtained full and general 
recognition. These, then, must be briefly described. 

The earliest Hebrew MSS. of the Old Te.stament date from 
not earlier than the yth century A.D., or pearly one tliousand 
years after the latest parts of the Old Testament were written. 
Tliese MSS., and the Hebrew Billies as usually printed, contain 
in reality two perfectly di.stinct texts—the work of two different 
ages separated from one another by centuries: the one is a 
text of the Old Testament itself, the other a text of a later Jewish 
interpretation of tlie Old Testament. The text of the Old 
Testament consists of consonants only, for fie alphabet of the 
ancient Hebrews, like that of their Moabite, Aramaean and 
Phoenician neighbours, contained no vowels; the text of the 
interpretation consists of vowels and accents only—for vowel 
signs and accents liad been invented by Jewisli scholars Ixttween 
the 5th and 9th centuries A.B. ; the text of the Old Testament 
is complete in itself and intelligiblr, though ambiguous; hut 
the text of the interpretation read by itself is unintelligible, and 
only beaimes intelligible when read with the consonants (under, 
over, or in which they are inserted) of the text of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. But the fact that the later text makes use of theeariier 
to make itself intelligible in no way destroys tlie fact that it is 
as entirely distinct a work from the earlier as is any commentary 
distinct from the work on which it comments. The first task 
of Old Testament textual criticism after the Reformation was 
to prove the independence of these two texts, to gain general 
recognition of the fact that vowels and acoents formed no part 
of the original Hebrew text of the Old Testament. The conflict 
that arose over tliis question in the Christian Church was pro¬ 
longed and bitter—in pm because it unfortunately became 
inflamed by the cociteadiBg interests of Roman Catholic and 
Protestant. The coeval origin of consonants and vowels had 
indeed been questioned or denied by the earliest reformers 
(Luther, Zwin^i, Calvin), but later, in the period of Protestimt 
scholaeticism and under , the influmce of one school of Jewish 
Rabbis, Protestant scholars in particular, and especially .^ose 
of the Swiss school, notably the Buxtorfs, had committed 


themselves to the view that the vowels formed an integral and 
original part of the text of the Old Testament; and Ais they 
maintained with all the more fervency because the ambiguity 
of the consonants without the vowels was a troublesome fact 
in the way of the extreme Protestant doctrine of the inspiiration, 
verbal infoUibility and sufficiency of Scripture, while it was 
by no means unwelcome to Catholic theologians with their 
doctrine of the need for an authoritative interpretation. Still 
in the end it was due in large measure to the learning and argu¬ 
mentative power devoted to this subject by the P^rench Protestant 
scholar, Louis Capell, and, amongst others, by the English 
Protestant scholar, Brian Walton, that by the end of the i7th 
century this particular controversy was practically at an end ; 
criticism had triumphed, and the later origin of the wwels was 
admitted. Yet, as often hsppcas, the influence of tradition 
lingered long after it had been proved to be false; thus the 
R.V., instead of being an mdepen«nt translation of the Hebrew 
text, is intended (witb rare exceptions, as e.g. in Is. hx. 19, where 
R.V. translates the Hebrew text and R.V. margin the Jewish 
interpretation) to be merely a translation of the Jewish inter¬ 
pretation ; and to the present day it is usual, though obviously 
uncritical and wrrnig, to describe perfectly legitimate translations 
of the received consonantal text, if they happen to presuppose 
other vowels than those provided by Jewish tradition, as 
based on emendation ; even in the English edition of Haupt’s 
Sacred Books 0] the Old Testanteni (see below) the possi¬ 
bility of this unfortunate misunderstanding is not altogether 
removed. 

But the original text of the Old Testament long before it was 
combined with the text of the Jewish or Massoretic interpretation 
had already undergone a soincwliat similar change, the extent 
of which was indeed far less, but also less clearly discoverable. 
'I'his change consisted in the insertion into the original text 
of certain consonants which had come to be also used to express 
vowel sounds; e.g. tlie Hebrew consonant corresponding to 
w also expressed the vowel c or u, the consonant A the vowel 
a, and so forth. For reasons suggested partly by the study of 
Semitic inscriptions, partly by comparison of passages occuning 
twice within the Old Testament, and partly by a comparison 
of the Hebrcwtextwitl) the Septuagint.it is clear that the authors 
of the Old Testament (or at least most of them) themselves made 
some use of these vowel consonants, but that in a great number 
of cases the vowel consonants that stand in our present text 
were inserted by transcribers and editors of the texts. Again, 
and for similar reasons, it is probable that in many cases, if not 
in all, the original texts were written without any clear division 
of the consonants into words. In view of all this, the first 
requisite for a critical treatment of the text of the Old Testament 
is to consider the consonants by themselves, to treat every 
vowel-consonant as possMy not original, and the existiag 
divisions of the text into words as original only in those cases 
where they yield a sense better than any other possible division 
(or, at least, as good). Certainly all this brings us face to face 
with much ambiguity and demands increased skill in interpreta¬ 
tion, but anything short of it falls short also of strict critical 
method. A perception of this has only been gradually reached, 
and is even now none too general. 

Apart from these changes in the history of the text, it has, 
like all ancient texts, .suffered from accidents of transmission, 
from the unintentional mistakes of copyists. This fact was, 
naturally enough and under the same dogmatic stress, denied 
by those scholars who maintained that the vowels were an 
integral part of the text. Here again we may single out Capellus 
as a pioneer in criticism, in his Critica sacra sive de mriis quat 
in scuris V.T. libris occununt lecUmibus, written in 1634, much 
studied in M.S. by scholars before its publication in 1650, and 
unavailingly criticized by Buxtorf the younger in his Anticriiica 
seu vindiciae veriiaiis kebraicae (1653). Capellus drew conclusions 
from such important facts as the occunence of variations in 
the two Hebrew texts of passages found twice in the Old Testa¬ 
ment itself, and the variations brought to light by a comparison 
of the Jewish and Samaritan texts of the Pentateuch, the Hebrew 
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"text and the Septuagint, th» Hebrew text and New Testament 
quotations from the Old Testament. 

In order that the principle.^ already perceived by Capellus 
might be satisfactorily applied in establishing a critical text, 
many things were needed ; for example, a complete collation 
of existing MSS. of the Jewish text and of the ^maritan text 
of the Pentateuch, the esublishing of a critical text of the Septua¬ 
gint, a careful study of the severd versions directed to determin¬ 
ing when real variants are implied and what they are. Some of 
this work has been accomplished : much of it remains to be done. 

The Hebrew M.SS. were collated by Kennicott and dc Ros.si 
at the close of the i8th century, with sufficient thoroughness 
to justify the important conclusion that all existing MSS. 
reproducera single recension. The Samaritan M.S.S. arc still 
very imperfectly collated; the same is true of the Syriac and 
other versions except the Septuagint. In regard to the Septua¬ 
gint, though the work is by no means complete, much has been 
done. For collection of material the edition of Holmes and 
Parsons (Oxford, 1798-1827), with its magnificent critical 
apparatus, is pre-eminent; the preparation of a similar edition, 
on a rather smaller scale but embodying the results of fresh and 
more careful collation, was subsequently undertaken by Cam¬ 
bridge scholars.' These editions furnish the material, but neither 
attempts the actual construction of a critical text of the version. 
Some important contributions towards a right critical method 
of using the material collected have been made—in particular 
by laigarde, who has also opened up a valuable line of critical 
work, along which much remains to be done, by his restoration 
of the Lucianic recension, one of the three great recensions of 
the Greek text of the Old Testament which obtained currency 
at the close of the 3rd and beginning of the 4th centuries a.i>. 

More especially since the time of Capellus the value of the 
Septuagint for correcting the Hebrew text has been recognized ; 
but it has often been used uncritically, and the correctness of the 
Hebrew text underlying it in comparison with the text of the 
Hebrew MSS., though still perhaps most generally under¬ 
estimated, has certainly at times been exaggerated. 

It has only been possible here to indicate in the briefest way 
what is involved in the collection and critical sifting of the 

extant evidence for the text of the Old Testament, 

remains; and with equal brevity it must suffice to 
indicate the position which faces the textual critic when all 
that can be done in this way has been done. In so far as it 
is possible to recover the Hebrew text from which the Greek 
version was made, it is pos.sible to recover a form of the Hebrew 
text current about 280 b.c. in the case of the Pentateuch, some 
time before 100 b.c. in the case of most of the rest of the Old 
Testament. By comparison of the Hebrew MSS. it is not 
difficult to recover the recension which with few and unimportant 
variants they have perpetuated, and which may safely be 
regarded as differing but slightly from the text current and offici¬ 
ally established before the end of the 2nd century a.i). By 
a comparison of these two lines of evidence we can approximate 
to a text current about 300 n.c. or later; but for any errors 
which had entered into the common source of these two forms 
of the text we possess no documentary means of detection 
whatsoever. The case then stands thus. Except by the obviously 
absurd assumption of the infallibility of copyists for the centuries 
before c. 300 b.c., we cannot escape the conclusion that errors 
lurk even where no variants now exist, and that sueh errors can 
be corrected, if at all, only by conjectural emendation. The dangers 
of conjectural emendation aft well known and apparent; large 
numbers of such emendations have been ill-advised ; but in the 
case of many passages the only alternative for the textual critic 
who is at once competent and honest is to offer such emendations 
or to indicate that such passages are corrupt and the means of 
restoring them lacking. 

Conjectural emendations were offered by Capellus in the 
17th, and by schoters such as C. F. Houbigant, .Archbishop 

' The Old Testament in Greek, by -A. E. Brooke and N. McLean, 
vol. i. pt. I (1906). 


Seeker, Bishop Lowth and J. 1 ). Michaelis m the 18th century. 
Some of these have approved themselves to successive genera¬ 
tions of scholars, who ^ve also added largely to the store of such 
suggestions; conjectural emendation has been carried furthest 
by upholders of particular metrical theories (such as Bickcll 
and l)uhm) which do not accommodate themselves well to the 
existing text, and by T. K. Cheyne (in Critica Bibliea, 1903), 
whose restorations resting on a dubious theory of Hebrew history 
have met with little approval, though his negative criticism 
of the text is often keen and suggestive. 

A model of the application of tlie various resources of Old 
Testament textual criticism to the restoration of the text is 
C. H. Cornill’s Das Buck des Propheten Esechiel (1886): outstand¬ 
ing examples of important systematic critical notes are J. Well- 
hausen’s Der Text der Bucher Samuelis (1871) and S. R. Driver^s 
Notes on the Hebretv Text of the Books of Samuel (18^). Haupt’s 
Sacred Books of the Old Testament, edited by vmious scholars, 
was designed to present, when complete, a critical text of the 
entire Old Testament with critical notes. The results of textual 
criticism, including a considerable number of conjectural emend¬ 
ations, are succinctly presented in Kittel’s Bihlta Hebraica 
(1906); but the text here printed is the ordinary Massoretic 
(vocalized) text. The valuable editions of the Old Testament 
by Baer and Delitzsch, and by Ginsburg, contain critical texts 
of the Jewish interpretation of Scripture, and therefore neces¬ 
sarily uncritical texts of the Hebrew Old Testament itself: it 
lies entirely outside their .s<'opc to give or even to consider the 
evidence which exists for correcting the obvious errors in the 
text of the Old Testament as received and peqjetuated by the 
Jewish interpreters. See also the 'authorities mentioned in the 
following section. (f>- B. G.*) 

4. Higher Criticism. 

We now pass on to consider the growth of literary and hi.s- 
toric criticism, which constitute the Higher Criticism as already 
explained. Down to the Reformation conditions were un¬ 
favourable to such criticism; the prevailing dermatic use of 
Scripture gave no occasion for inquiry into the human origins 
or into the real purport and character of the several books. 
Nevertheless we find some sporadic and tentative critical efforts 
or questions. The most remarkable of these was made outside 
the Church—-a significant indication of the adverse effect of 
the conditions within ; the Nco-platonist philosopher Porphyry 
in the 3rd century a.t>., untrammelled by church tradition and 
methods, anticipated one of the clearest and most important 
conclusions of modem criticism : he detected the incorrectness 
of the traditional ascription of Daniel to the Jewish captivity 
in Babylon and discerned that the real period of its composition 
was that of Antioehus Kpiphanes, four centuries later. In the 
mind even of Augustine (Locutio in Jos. vi. J.f) questions were 
raised by the occurrence of the formula “ until this day ” in 
Jos. iv. 9, but were stilled by a rather clever though wrong use 
of Jos. vi. 25 ; Abelard (Heloissae Problema, xli.) considers the 
problem whether the narrative of Moses’s death in Deut. contains 
a prophecy by Moses or is the work of another and later writer, 
while the Jewish scholar Ibn Ezra (Abenezra), in a cryptic note 
on Deut. i. i, which has been often quoted of late years, gathers 
together several indications that point, as he app^rs to perceive, 
to the post-Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch. Even rarer than 
these rare perceptions of the evidence of the quasi-historical 
books to their origin are such half-perceptions of the literary 
origin of the prophetical books as is betrayed by Ibn Ezra, who 
appears to question the Isaianic authorship of Is. xl.-lxvi., and 
by Photius, patriarch of Constantinople in the 9th century, 
who, according to Diestel (Gesch. des A.T., t6g), raises the ques¬ 
tion why the sixth chapter of Isaiah, containing the inaugural 
vision, does not stand at the beginning of the book. 

Even after the Renaissance and the Reformation tradition 
continued influential. For though the Reformers were critical 
of the authority of ecclesiastical tradition in the matter of 

* His arguments are stated briefly (and in order to be refuted) by 
Jerome in his commentary on Darnel. 
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the interpretation anB use of Scripture, they were not im¬ 
mediately interested in literary and historical criticism, nor con- 
cemed to challenge the whole body of traditional lore 
Kitarmm. these matters. At the same time we can see from 
Luther’s attitude how the doctrine of the Reformers 
(unlike that of the Protestant scholastics who came later) 
admitted considerable freedom, in particular with reference 
to the extent of the canon, but also to several questions of 
higher criticism. Thus it is to Luther a matter of indifference 
whether or not Moses wrote the Pentateuch; the books of 
Chronidrs he definitely pronounces less credible than those of 
Kings, and he considers that the books of Isaiah, Jtrtmiah and 
Hosea probably owe their present form to later hands. Carlstadt 
again definitely denied the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch 
on the ground that Moses could not have written the account of 
his own death and yet that Deut. xxxiv. cannot be separated 
from the rest of the Pentateuch. The later scholastic I’rotestant 
doctrine of verbal infallibility necessarily encouraged critical 
reaction and proved a widely extended retarding force far down 
into the 19th century. Nevertheless criticism advanced by 
slow degrees among individuals, now in the Roman Church, 
now in the number of those who sat loosely to the restrictions 
of either Roman or Protestant authority, and now among 
Protestant scholars and theologians. 

It would be impossible to refer here even briefly to all these, 
and it may be more useful to select for somewhat full description, 
as showing what could l>e achieved by, and what 
**' limitations beset, even a critical spirit in the 17th 
century, the survey of the origin of the Old Testament given 
by one such individual—^Thomas Hobbes in his Lmathan ' 
(published 1651) c. xxxiii. As far as possible this surs'ey shall 
be cited verbatim :— 

" Who were the original writers of the several books of Holy 
Scripture has not lieen made evident by any sufficient testimony 
of other history, which is the only proof of matter of fact; nor can 
he, by any arpument of natural reason; for reason serves only to 
convince the truth, not of fact, but of consequence. The Ught 
therefore that must guide us in this question, must be that which 
is held out unto us from the books themselves: and this light, 
though it shew us not the author of evep’ Ixiok, yet it is not unuscful 
to give us knowledge of the time -ivlierein they were written.” 

" And first, for the Pentateuch. . . . We read (Deut. xxxiv. 6) 
concerning the sepulchre ol Moses ‘ that no man knoweth of his 
scjiulchre to tliis day ’; that is, to the day wherein those words were 
written. It is therefore manifest that these words were written 
after his interment. For it wen? a strange interjiretation to say 
Moses spake of his own sepulchre, though by prophecy, that it was 
not found to that day wherein he was yet living.’’ The suggestion 
that the Inst chapter only, not the whole Pentateuch, was written 
later, is met by Hoblies by reference to Gen. xii 6 (" the Canaanite 
was then in the land ”) and Num. xxi. 14 (citation from a Ixiok 
relating the acts of Moses at the Red Sea and in Moab) and the con¬ 
clusion reached that " the five books of Moses were written after 
his time, though how long after is not so manifest.” 

” But though Moses did not compile those books entirely, and 
in the form we have them, yet he wrote all that which he is there 
said to have written; as, for example, the volume of the Law ” 
contained “ as it seemeth ” in Deut. xi.-xxvii, " and this is that Law 
which . . . having beeU lust, was long time after found again by 
Hilkiah and sent to King Josias (a Kings xxii. 8).” 

The Iwoks of Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel are proved much 
later than the times recorded in them by the numerous passages 
which speak ol customs, conditions, &c., remaining " unto this day,” 
and Judges in particular by xviii. 30, ” where it said that ‘ Jonathan 
and his sons were priests to the trilw of Dan, until the day of tlic 
captivity of the land.' ” 

As for Kings and Chronicles, " besides the places which mention 
such monuments as, the .writer saith, remained till his own days ” 
(Hobbes here cites thirteen from Kings, two from Chron.), " it is 
argument sufficient that they were written after the captivity in 
Babylpn, that the history of them is continued till that time. For 
the facts registered are always more ancient than the register; and 
much more ancient than such books as make mention of and quote 
the register, as these books do in divers places.” 

Ezra and Neheraiah were written after, Esther during, or after, 
the captivity ; Job, which is not a history but a philosophical poem, 
at an uncertain date. The Psalms were written mostly by David, 
but “some of them after the return from tlie captivity, as the 137th 

' In what follows the actual quotations are from his English work; 
some of the summaries take account of the brief expansions in his 
later Lathi version. 


and 126th, whereby it is manifest that the psalter was compiled 
and put into the form it now hath, after the return of the Jews from 
Babylon.” The compilation of Proverbs is later than any of those 
whose proverbs are therein contained ; but Ecclesiastes and Canticles 
are wholly Solomon’s except the titles. There is little noticeable in 
Hoblies' dating of the prophets, though he considers it'’ not appar¬ 
ent ” whether Amos wrote, as well as composed, his prophecy, or 
whether Jeremiah and the other prophets of the time of Josiah 
and Ezekiel, Daniel. Haggai and Zechariah, who lived in the cap¬ 
tivity, edited the prophecies ascrilied to them. He concludes: " But 
considering the inscriptions, or titles of their books, it is manifest 
enough that the whole Scripture of the Old Testament was set forth 
in the form we have it after the return of the Jews from their cap¬ 
tivity in Babylon and botore the time of Ptolcmaeus Philadclphus,” 

Except in strangely making Zephaniah contemporary with 
Isaiah, Hobbes’ conclusions, in so far as they diffei^from the 
traditional views, have been confirmed by the more thorough 
criticism of subsequent scholars. But apart from the special 
conclusions, the opening and closing considerations contain clear 
and important statements which still hold good. No fresh 
discoveries since the time of Hobbes have furnished any “ testi¬ 
mony of other history ” to the origin of the books of the Old 
Testament; this must still be determined by the statements 
and internal evidence of the Old Testament itself, and a deeper 
criticism has given to the final consideration that the Old 
Testament received its present form alter the Exile a far greater 
significance than Hobbes perhaps guessed. 

But the limitations of Hobbes’ literary criticism judged from 
our present standpoint are great. The considerations from 
which he acutely and accurately draws far-reaching and im¬ 
portant conclusions might be suggested by a very superficial 
examination of the literature: they involve, for example, no 
special philological knowledge. The effect of a deeper criticism 
has been (a) to give a more powerful support to some of Hobbes’ 
conclusions ; {h) to show that works (t.g. Ecclesiastes) whose 
traditional antiquity is left unquestioned by him are in reality 
of far more recent origin; (r) to eliminate the earlier sources 
or elements in the writings which Hobbes was content to date 
mainly or as a whole by their latest elements (e.g. Pentateuch, 
Judges, Kings), and thus to give to these earlier sources an 
historical value higher than that which would be safely attri¬ 
buted to them as indistinguishable parts of a late compilation. 

Hobbes argues in the case of the Pentateuch that two authors 
arc distinguishable—Moses and a much later compiler and 
editor. Spinoza, whose conclusions in his Tractatus theologieo- 
polilicus (1671), c. viii. ix., had in general much in common with 
Hobbes, drew attention in particular to the confused mixture 
of law and narrative in the Pentateuch, the occurrence of 
duplicate narratives and chronological incongruities. Father 
Simon in his Hisioire critique du Vieux Testament (1682) also 
argues that the Pentateuch is the work of more than one author, 
and makes an important advance towards a systematic analysis 
of the separate elements by observing that the style varies, 
being sometimes very curt and sometimes veiy copious “ al¬ 
though the variety of the matter does not require it.” But 
none of these makes any attempt to carry through a continuous 
analysis. 

The first attempt of this kind is that of a French (iitholic 
physician, Jean Astruc. In a work published anonymously in 
1753 under the title of Conjectures sur les mimoires 
originaux dont il paroit gue Mnyse s’est servi pour 
composer le livre de la Genese, he argued that in Genesis and 
Ex. i. ii. Moses had used different documents, and that of these 
the two chief were distinguished by thar use of different divine 
names—Elohim and Yahweh; by^he use of this clue he gave 
a detailed analysis of the passages belonging to the several 
documents. Astruc’s criteria were too slight to give to all the 
details of his analysis anything approaching a final analysis; 
but later criticism has shown that his criteria, so far as they 
went, were valid, and his results, broadly speaking, sound 
though incomplete: and, moreover, they have abundantly 
justified his really important fundamental theory tW Ae 
documents used by the compiler of the PenUttmeh have been 
incorpomted so much as they lay before him that we can get 
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behind the compiler to the earlier sources and thus push back 
the evidence of much of the Pentateuch beyond the date of its 
compilation to the earlier date of the sources. In identifying 
the compiler with Moses, Astruc failed to profit from some of 
Ills predecessors: and the fact that he held to the traditional 
(Mosaic) origin of the Pentateuch may have prevented him from 
seeing the similar facts which would have led him to continue 
his analysis into the remaining books of the Pentateuch. 

For subsequent developments, and the fruitful results of 
documentary analy.sis as applied to the Pentateuch and other 
composite books, which cannot be dealt with in any detail here, 
reference must be made to the special articles on the books of 
the Old Testament. 

The year of the publication of Astruc’s book saw also tlie 
publicatidb of Bishop Lowth’s Dc sacra poesi Hebraeorum : later 
Lowth bowth published a new translation of Isaiah with 
notes (1778). Lowth’s contribution to a more critical 
appreciation of the Old Testament lies in his perception of the 
nature and significance of parallelism in Hebrew poetry, in his 
discernment of the extent to which the prophetical books are 
poetical in form, and in his treatment of the Old Testament as the 
expression of the thought and emotions of a people—in a word, 
as literature. Both Lowth's works were translated and became 
influential in Germany. 

In spite of these earlier achievements, it is J. G. Eichhom who 
has, not without reason, been termed the “ founder of modern 
fi/cMorn Testament criticism.” Certainly the publication 
of his EMeiiung (Introduction to the Old Testament), 
in 1780-1783, is a landmark in the history of Old Testantent 
criticism, An intimate friend of 1 Icrder, himself keenly interested 
in literature, he naturally enough treats the Old Testament as 
literature- like Lowth, but'more thoroughly; and, as an 
Oriental scholar, he treats it as an Orienttd literature. In both 
respects he was to be widely followed. His Introduction, con¬ 
sisting of tluree closely packed volumes dealing with textual 
as well as literary criticism, Ls the first comprehensive treatment 
of the entire Old Testament as literature. Much of thevoluminous 
detailed work in this and other works is naturally enough 
provisional, but in the Introduction there emerge most of the 
broad conclusions of literary criticism (sometimes incomplete) 
whicli, after more than a century of keen examination by .scholars 
unwilling to admit them, have passed by more or less general 
consent into the number of historical certainties or high proba¬ 
bilities. With his wide linguistic knowledge Eichhom perceived 
tliat the language alone (though he also adduces other considera¬ 
tions) betrays the late origin of Ecclesiastes, which he places in 
the Persian Period (.';.38-33J n.i;.): Canticles, too, preserves 
linguistic features which are not of the Solomonic age. He 
analyses significant stylistic peculiarities such as occur, e.g,, in 
Isaiah xxiv.-xxvii. For various reasons (here following Koppe, 
who just previously in additions to his translation of Lmvth’s 
Isaiah had shown himself the pioneer of the higher criticism of 
the book of Isaiah) he aigues that “ in our Isaiah are many 
oracles not the work of this prophet.” In other directions the 
still powerful influence of tradition affects Eichhom. He 
maintains the exilic origin of parts of Darnel, though be is 
convinced (here again in part by language) of the later origin of 
other parts. His Pentateuch^ criticism is limited by the 
tradition of M.osaic authorship; but even within these limits 
he achieves much. He carries through, as Astruc had done, the 
analysis of Genesis into (primarily) two documents; he draws 
the distinction between the Priests’ Code, of the middle books of 
the Pentateuch, and Deuteronomy, the people’s law book; and 
admits that even the books tl&t follow Genesis consist of different 
documents, many incomplete and fragmentary (whence the 
theory became known as the “ Fragment-hypothesis ”), but all 
the work of Moses and some of his contempomries. 

Other literary critics of the same period or a little later are 
Alex. Geddes, a Scottish Catholic priest, who projected, and in 
iwt carried out (i79*-iSoo), a critically annotated new transla¬ 
tion of the Old Testament,and argued therein thatthe Pentateuch 
ultimately rests on a variety of sources partly written,. partly 


oral, but was compiled in Canaan probably in die reign of 
Solomon; K. D. Ilgen, the discoverer (1798) that there were 
two distinct documents in Genesis using the divine name Elohim, 
and consequently that there were three main sources in the books, 
not two, as Astruc and Eiclihorn had conjectured; and J. S. 
Vater, the elaborator of the “ P'ragraent-hypothesis.” 

But the next distinct stage is reached when we come to De 
Wettc, whose contributions to Biblical learning were many and 
varied, but who was pre-eminent in historical criticism. ^ 

He carried criticism beyond literary analysis and 
literary appreciation to the tusk of determining the worth of the 
documents as records, the validity of the evidence. His peculiar 
qualities were conspicuous in his early and exceedingly influential 
work—the lieitrage zur Einleitung in das Alte Testament (1806- 
1807). In the introduction to vol. ii. he carefully analyses the 
principles of sound historical method and the essentials of a 
trustworthy historical record. These principles he applied to 
the Old Testament, firstly to the Books of Chronicles, and tlien 
to the Pentateuch. The untrustworthincss of Chronicles — 
briefly admitted by Luther—he proved in detail, and so cleared 
the way for that truer view of the history and religion of Israel 
which the treatment of Chronicles as a trustworthy record of the 
past hopelessly obscured. In the criticism of the Pentateuch 
his most influential and enduring contributions to criticism are 
his proof that Deuteronomy i» a work of tlie 7th century b.c., and 
his insistence that the theory of the Mosaic origin of all the 
institutions described in the Pentaieuch is incompatible with the 
liistory of Israel as de.scribed in tlie historical books. Judges, 
Samuel and Kings. 

Strong in historical criticism, l)e Wette was weak in historical 
construction. But what he failed to give. Ewiild supplied, and 
if more of De Wetle's than of Ewald's work still stands Bwau 
to-day, that is but an illustration of the melancholy 
fact that in history negative criticism is surer than positive 
construction. But Ewald’s History of the People of Israel (1843 - 
1859) was the first great attempt to synthesize the results of 
criticism and to present the history of Israel as a great reality of 
the past. By the force of his wide learning and even more of his 
personality, Ewald exercised for long an all-pervading and 
almost irresistible influence. He closes one epoch of Old Testa¬ 
ment criticism ; by his influence he retards the development of 
the next. Before passing to the new epoch it must suffice to 
make a simple reference to the philological work of Gesenius 
and Ewald, which assisted a sounder exegesis and so secured for 
later criticism a more stable basis. 

The next .stage brings us to the critical theories or conclusions 
which at first gradually and then rapidly, in spite of the keenest 
criticisms directed against them both by those who y^i„. 
clung more or less completely to tradition and by the st,au. 
representatives of the earlier critical school, gained 
increasing acceptance, until to-day they dominate Old Testament 
study. The historico-critical starting-point of the movement 
was really furnished by De Wefte: but it was Vatke who, in 
his BiUisehe Theologie uhssenschafilich dargestellt (1835), first 
brought out its essential diaracter. The fundamental peculiarity 
of the movement lies in the fact that it is a criticism of what is 
supreme in Israel—^its religion, and that it has rendered possible 
a true appreciation of this by showing that, like all living and 
life-giving systems of thought, belief and practice, the religion of 
Israel was subject to development. It .seized on the prophetic 
element, and not the ceremonial, as containing what is essential 
and unique in the religion of Israel. In literary criticism its 
fundamental thesis, stated independently of Vatke and in the 
same year by George in Die Mteren judischen FeSte, and in a 
measure anticipated by Reuss, who in 1832 was maintaining in 
his academical lectures that the prophets were older than the 
Law and the Psalms more recent than both, is that the chrono¬ 
logical order of the three main sources of the Hexatcuch is (1) the 
prophetic narratives (JE), (2) Deuteronomy, (3) the Priestly 
Code (P), the last being post-exilic. This entirely reversed the 
prevailing vi^ that P with its exact" details and developed 
ceremonial and sacerdotal system was at once the earliest portion 
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of the Pentatench and the Grunisehrijt or foundation of the 
whole—a view that was maintained by Ewald and, though with 
very important modifications, to the last by A. Dilhiwnn (d. 
1894). inherent in this view of re%ious devebpment and the 
new critical position were far-reachmg changes in the literary, 
historical and religious criticism of the Old Testammt: these 
have been gradually rendered clear as the fundamental positions 
on which they rest have been secured by the manifold work of 
two generations of scholars. 

Nearly a generation passed before Vatke’s point of view gained 
any considerable number of adherents. This is significant. In 
Ont‘ ^ attributed to the retarding 

Kama I influence of the school of Kwald, but in large part also 
w$u- to the fact that Vatke, a pujal of Hegel, had developed 
his theory on a priori grounds in accordance with the 

“**■ principles of Hegel's philosophy of history. It was 
only after a fresh and keener observation of /acts tliat the new 
theory made rapid progress. For that, when it came, much was 
due to the work of Graf (a pupil of Keuss, whose Gtschichllicke 
Bucher des Alien Testaments appeared in 1866); to the Dutch 
scholar Kuenen, who, starting from the earlier criticism, came 
over to the new, made it the b^is of his Religion oj Israel (1869- 
1870), a masterly work and a model of sound method, and 
continued to support it by a long series of critical es.mys in the 
TheoUigisck Tijdschrijl; and to Wellhausen, who displayed an 
unrivalled combination of grasp of details and power of historical 
construction: his Prolegomena sur Geschichte Israels was 
published in 1878 and translated into English in 1885; the 
iiistory itself, Israelitische u. judische Geschichte, followed twenty 
years later, after much further critical work had been done in 
the meantime. Not a little also was due to Colenso (The Penta¬ 
teuch . . . critically examined, pU i., 1863), who, though he 
never entirely accepted the new position, contributed by his 
searching analysis of tJie unreality of P’s narrative to the forma¬ 
tion (for example, in the mind of Kuenen) or ratification of the 
judgment on that work wliich us fundamental to the general 
theory. 

This sketch of the critical movement has now been brought 
down to the point at which the comprehensive conclusions 
which still dominate Old Testament study gained clear ex¬ 
pression and were shown to be drawn frmn the observation 
of a large body of facts. It does not fall within the scope of 
this article to examine the validity of these conclusions, nor 
even to notice the various r-ubsidiary or consequential con¬ 
clusions. Nor again is it possible to survey the more special 
developments of literary criticism which have later emerged, 
amongst which one of tlie most important has been the radical 
examination of the prophetic writings introduced and developed 
by (amongst otliers) Stiule, Wellhausen, Duhm, Cheyne, Marti.' 
The starting-point of this newer criticism of the prophets is 
the clearer practical recc^nition of the fact that all pre-exilic 
fffophecy has come down to us in the works of post-exilic editors, 
and that for the old statement of the problem of the projiietic 
books—What prophecies or elements in Isaiah, Jeremiah and 
the rest are later than these prophets ?—is to hie substituted 
the new critical question—From these post-exilic collections 
bow are the pre-exilic elements to be extracted ? Bound up 
with this question of literary criticism is the very important 
question of the origin and development of the Messianic 
idea. 

But two things, the extent of the influence of criticism and 
the relation of archaeology and criticism, yet remain iot con- 
skleration, in the course of whicj) it will be possible just to in¬ 
dicate some other problems awaiting solution. 

It is one thing for scholars to reach conclusions; it is another 
for these oonriusions to exerdse a wide influence in the Churches 
and over general (salture. In the 16th century we find obiter 

' See partkulBrly B. Stade, Geschichte des Vothes Israel (1887- 
1888); f. Wellhausen, Die Kleinen Propheten (1892); B. I. Duhm. 
Iesa%a (1B92); T. K. Cheyne, Introduction to the Book of Isaiah 
(iSoj); K. Marti, Jesaja (rpoo), and Das Dodekapropketon 
(1904). 
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dicta of the Reformers challenging traditional opinions on the 
origin and character of the OM Testament; in the iTth century, 
among certain isolated scholars, elementary critical 
surveys of the whole field, whiA «ercised, however, no 
extensive influence. Nor was it till late in the i8thcen- eim. 
tury that criticism seriously challenged the dominance 
of the Protestant scholastic treatment of the Old Testament on 
the one hand, and the rough and ready, uncritical expilanations 
or depredations of the Rationalists on the other. But Eichhorn’s 
Introduction appealed to more than technical scholars: its in¬ 
fluence was great, and from that time forward criticism' gradual^ 
or even rap^ly extended its sway in Germany. Very different was 
the case in England; after Geddes and Lowth, at the close of the 
18th, till far down into the 19th century, the attitude even of 
schulars(with rare exceptions) was hostile to critical developments, 
and no independent critical work was done. Pusey indeed studied 
under Eichhom, and in his Historical Enquiry into the probaUe 
causes oj the Rationalist Character lately predominant in German 
Theology (1828-1830) speaks sympathetically of the attitude 
of the Reformers on the question of Scripture and in condemna¬ 
tion of the later Protestant scholastic doctrine; but even in this 
boti he shows no receptivity for any of the ac^al critical con¬ 
clusions of Eichhom and his successors, and subsequently threw 
the weight of his learning against critical conclusions—notably 
in his Commentary on Daniel (1864). Dean Stanley owed some¬ 
thing to Ewald and spoke warmly of him, but the Preface to 
the History of the Jewish Church in which he does so bears 
eloquent testimony to the general attitude towards Old Testa¬ 
ment criticism in 1862, of which we have further proof in the 
almost unanimous disapprobation and for-spread horror with 
which Culenso’s Pentateuch, pt. i., was met on its publication in 
the same year. • 

From 1869 T. K. Cheyne worked indefatigably as a resource¬ 
ful pioneer, but for many years, in view of the prevailing temper, 
with “ extreme self-suppression ” and “ willingness to concede 
to tradition all that could with any plausibility be conce^d ” 
(Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter, p. 15); more especially is his 
influence observable after 1890, when he published his B^pton 
Lectures, the Origin of the Psdter, a work of vast learning and 
keen penetration, without restraint on the freedom of his judg¬ 
ment—always stimulating to students and fellow-workers, 
though by no means always carrying large numbers with him. 
From about 1880 the prevailing temper had changed; within 
a decade of this date the change had become^ great; since then 
the influence of Old Testament criticism has grown with increased 
acceleration. The change in the former period with regard to 
a single point, which is however typical of many, is briefly 
summed up by Dr Cheyne: “ In 1880 it was still a heresy to 
accept with all its consequeirces the plurality of authorship (rf 
the Book of Isaiah; in 1890 to a growing school of church- 
students this has become an indubitable lact” (Origin of the 
Psalter, xv.). By 1906 this plurality of authorship h^ bearme 
almost a commonplace of the market. Many, p^culatiy of 
late, have contributed to the wide distribution, if not of the 
critical spirit itself, yet at least of a knowledge of its conclusions. 
To two only of the most influential is it possible to make mote 
definite reference—to W. Robertson Smith and S. R. Driver. 
FVom 1875 onwards Smith contributed to the 9th edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica a long series of important articles, 
which, together with the articles of Cheyne, Wellhausen and 
others, made that work an important factor in the change 
which was to pass over English thought in regard to the Bible; 
in 1878, by his pleadings in the trial for heresy brought against 
him on the ground of these article^ he turned a personal ^feat 
in the immediate issue into a notable victory for the cause 'vriiicb 
led to his condemnation; and subsequently (in 1880), in two 
series of lectures, afterwards publish^ “ and widely read, he 
gave a brilliant, and, as it prov^, to a rapidly increasing number 
a convincing exposition of the criticism of the literature, history 
and religion of Israel, which was already represented in Germany 

The Old Testament in the Jewish Church (1881); The Prophets 
oj Israel (1882). 
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by Wellhausen and in Holland by Kuenen. In 1891 Dr Driver 
published his Introduction Ur the Literature of the Old Testament 
(6th ed., 1897); less popular in form than Smith’s lectures, it 
was a more systematic and comprehensive survey of the whole 
field of the literary criticism of the Old Testament. The position 
of the author as regius professor of Hebrew at Oxford and 
canon of Christ Church in succession to Pusey, and his well- 
established reputation as a profound Hebrew scholar, com¬ 
manded wide attention ; the qualities of the took itself—its 
marked sobriety, its careful discrimination between the differing 
degrees of probability attaching to various conclusions and 
suggestions, and in general its soundness of method—rapidly 
extended the under-^tandini; of what Old Testament criticism is 
and commanded acceptance of the well-established conclusions. 

No less rapid has been the change in America during the same 
period, nor less numerous the scholars well equipped to pursue 
the detailed investigation involved in critical study or those who 
have shown ability in popular presentations of the critical 
standpoint.* Pre-eminent amongst these is C. A. Briggs, whose 
influence has been due in part to a large and varied body of 
work {Biblical Study, 1883, and many articles and volumes 
since) and in part to his organization of united critical, inter¬ 
national and interconfessional labour, the chief fruits of which 
have been the Hebrew Lexicon (based on Gesenius, and edited 
b)' F. Brown, one of the most eminent of American scholars, 
S. K. Driver and himself), and the International Critical Com¬ 
mentary. Other important works in which English and American 
scholars have co-operated are the Encyclopaedia Biblica {iii)g- 
1903) and Hastings’ Bible Dictionary (iUgB-t 1)04 )—the latter less 
radical, but yet on the whole based on acceptance of the funda¬ 
mental positions of Vatke, Graf, Wellhausen. Between either 
of these and Smith’s Dictionary of the B/'We (1863) yawns a great 
gulf. Space forbids any attempt to sketch here the special 
growth of criticism in other countries, such as France, where 
the brilliant genius of Renan was in part devoted to the Old 
Testament, or within the Roman Catholic Church, which pos¬ 
sesses in P 4 re I.Agrange, for example, a deservedly influential 
critical scholar, and in the Retme Bihlique an organ which devotes 
much attention to the critical study of the Old Testament. 

Rapid and extensive as has been the spread of critical methods, 
there have not been lacking anticritica. Many of these have 
been not only apologetic, but unscholarly ; that is, however, not 
the case with all. In Dr James Orr’s learned work. The Problem 
of the Old Testament considered with reference to Recent Criticism 
(igo6), the author’s chief aim is to prove in.secure the fundamental 
positions of the now dominant school of criticism. 

In view of extensive misconception occasioned by many of these 
anticritica, it needs to be pointed out that terms like “ criticism,” 
“ higher criticism,” “ critics ” are often loosely used ; criticism 
is a method, its results are many. Again, many of the results 
or conclusions of criticism are mutually independent, while 
others are interrelated and depend for their Validity on the 
va'idity of others. For example, among the generally or largely 
accepted critical conclusions are these: (1) Moses is not the 
author of the whole Pentateuch ; (2) Isaiah is not the author 
of Is. xl.-lxvi.; (3) the took of Daniel was written in the 2nd 
century n.c.; (4) the Priestly Code is po.st-exilic; (5) most 
of the Psalms arc post-exilic. Now 1, 2, 3 are absolutely 
independent—if i were proved false, 2 and 3 would still stand ; 
and so with 2 and 3: so also 2 and 3 dould be proved false 
without in any way affecting the validity of' 4. On the other 
hand, if i were disproved, 4 would immediately fall through, 
and file strength of 5 would to weakened (as it would also by'the 
disproof of 2), because the a^ument for the, date of many Psalms 
i'i derived from religious ideas and the significance of these 
varies greatly according as the Priestly Code is held to be early 
or late. In view of the number of critical conclusions and 
the mutual independence of many of them, “ higher criticism ” 

1 For details sec an article in the Zeitschi. jUr d. alttesl. Wissen- 
scha/l for 1889, pp. 246-302. on " Alttestamcntliche Studicn in 
.\merika." l>v G. F. Moore, who has himself since done much dis¬ 
tinguished and influential critical work. 


can only be overthrown by proving the application of criticism 
to the Old Testament to to in itself unlawful, or else by proving 
the falseness or inconclusiveness of all its mutually independent 
judgments one by one. On examination, the authors of anti¬ 
critica are generally found to disown, tacitly or openly, the first 
of these alternatives; for example. Prof. Sayce, who frequently 
takes the field against the “higher criticism,” and denies, without, 
however, disproving, the validity of the literary analysis of the 
Hexateuch, nevertheless him.self asserts that “ no one can study 
the Pentateuch . . . without perceiving that it is a com¬ 
pilation, and that its author, or authors, has made use of a 
large variety of older materials,” and that “ it has probably 
received its final shape at the hands of Ezra ” {Early History 
of the Hebrews, 129 and 134). 'Ibis is significant enough ; Prof. 
Sayce, the most brilliant and distinguished ol the “ anti-critics,” 
does not really reoccupy the position of the “ able and pious 
men” of the mid-igth century, to whom “even to speak of any 
portion of the Bible as a history ” was “an outrage upon religion ” 
(Stanley, Jewish Church, Preface); the.se may still have pious, 
but they have no longer scholarly successors. Prof. Sayce 
travels farther back, it is true, but on critical lines: he abandons 
the Pentateuchal criticism of the 20th centuiy, to reoccupy the 
critical position of Hobbes,Spinoza and Simon in the 17th (.entury 
—whether reasonably or not must here be left an open question. 

Briefly, in conclusion, it remains to consider the relation of 
Archaeology to Criticism, partly tocauseit is frequently 
asserted in the loose language just discussed that 
Archaeology has overthrown (Criticism, or in par- crMetem. 
ticular the “ higher criticism,” and partly because 
Archaeology has stimulated and forced to the front certain, 
important critical questions 

More especially since the middle of the 19th century the de¬ 
cipherment of Egyptian and Assyrian inscriptions and systematic 
excavation in Palestine and other parts of the F.ast have supplied 
a multitude of new facts bearing more or less directly on the 
Old Testament. What has been the general effect of these new 
facts on traditional theories or critical conclusions ? 

(1) Literary Criticism. —No discovery has yielded any direct 
testimony as to the authorship of any book of the Bible, or 
as to the mode or date of its composition. Any documentary 
analysis of the Pentateuch may be right or wrong ; but archae¬ 
ology, contributes nothing cither one way or another as to the 
answer. On the other band, archaeology has in some cases 
greatly strengthened the critical judgment that certain writing.s 
(e.g. Daniel, the story of Joseph in Genesis) are not contem¬ 
porary with the events described. 

(2) Historical Criticism. —^Here the gain has been more direct; 
e.g. the Assyrian inscriptions have furnished independent 
evidence of the relations of certain Hebrew kings (Abab, Jehu, 
Ahaz)with the Assyrians, and thus supported more or less com¬ 
pletely the evidence of the Old Testament on these points; 
they have also served to clear up in part the confused chronology 
of the Hebrews as given in the books of Kings. But above all 
archaeology has immensely increased our knowledge of the 
nations among which Israel was placed, and of the political 
powers which from time to time held Palestine in subjection. 
In this way archaeology has greatly helped to bring the history 
bf Israel into relation with the history of the ancient East, 
and in so doing has raised important questions as to the origin 
of Hebrew culture. For example, tbe recent discovery of 
the Code of Khammurabi, which contains some remarkable re¬ 
semblances to the Pentateuchal codes, raises the question of 
the relation of Hebrew to Babylonian law. On the other 
hand, there are certain great historical questions which have 
been greatly affected by criticism, but on which archaeology 
has hiffierto shed no light. For example, much as archaeology 
has increased our knowledge of' the conditions obtaining in 
Palestine before the Hebrew invasion, it has so far contributed 
nothing to our knowledge of the Hebrew nation before that time 
beyond the statement in the now famous stele of Merenptah 
(Mineptah)(<;. 1270 b.c.), discovered in 1896, “ Ysirael is desolated, 
its seed is not,” and a few possible but vague and uncertain 
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allusions to particular tribes. It has contributed nothing 
whatsoever to our knowledge of any Hebrew individual of this 
period,* and consequently what elements of history underlie 
the stories in Genesis, in so far as they relate to the Hebrew 
patriarchs, must still be determined, if at all, by a critical study of 
the Old Testament. ITie story in Gen. xiv. is no exception to this 
statement; archaeology has made probable the historic reality 
of Chedorlaomer, wliich some critics had previously divined; it 
has not proved the historical reality of the patriarch Abraham 
or the part played by him in the story, which some critic.s, 
whether rightly or wrongly, had questioned. The Dutch scholar 
Kosters called in question the return of the Jews in the days 
of Cyrus ; his view, adopted by many, has hardly obtained, as 
yet at all events, the weight of critical judgment: here again, 
unfortunately, archaeology at present is silent. 

(3) Criticism uf Here, perhaps, archaeology has 

contributed most newmaterial, with the result that religious terms, 
ideas, institutions, once supposed to be peculiar to Israel, are 
now seen to be common to them and other nations; in some 
cases, moreover, priority clearly docs not lie with the Hebrews, 
as, for example, in the case of the materials (as distinct from the 
spirit in which they arc worked up) of the stories of Creation 
and the Flood. Of late, too, it has been much argued, and often 
somewhat confidently maintained, that Hebrew monotheism 
is derivative from Babylonian monothci.sm. 

Tliis and similar questions, leading up to the ultimate and 
supreme question—Wherein does lie the uniqueness of Israel’s 
religion ?—are among those which will require in the future 
renewed examination in the light of a critical study alike of the 
Old TesUment and of all the relevant material furnished by 
archaeologj’. Archaeology has not yet found the key to every 
unopened door; but it has already done enough to justify the 
surmise that if criticism had not already disintegrated the 
traditional theories of the Old Testament, archaeology in the 
latter half of the i<)th century would itself have initiated the 
process. 

l.irKKATCBr..-Much of the details and results ol criticism and 
the special literature will lie found in the articles in the present work 
on the several iKKiks of the Old Testament. 'I'o the works already 
mentioned we mav add L. l)ii-stel. Gcschichte ties Alten Testaments 
ill da ChtUtliehaTKiuhe {1860); C. Brigps, General Intradiirlion 
to the Stiidv 0/ Holy Serifitiire (iSyo) ; G. A. Smith, Maderii Criticism 
and the I’reachiuf; of the Old Testament (iijoi)- these for the history 
of Criticism (or more generally of Old Testament study); T. K. 
Cheyne, J'dKiirffis 0/ Old Testament Critiiism (pp. 1-247, biographical 
sketehes of critical schol.ars since the middle of the iRth century; 
pp. 24R-372, critieism of Driver's Introduction), As already indicated. 
the exjiosition ol Literary Criticism in English is Driver's Intro¬ 
duction to the Literature of the Old Testament. For the general prin¬ 
ciples of Historical Criticism see Ch. V. I-anglois and Ch. Scignobos, 
Tntiodiiction to the Study of History (Eng. trans., 1898), with which 
it IS interesting to compare De Wette’s brief discussion referred 
to in the article. (tl. B. G.*) 

5. Old Testament Chronology. 

A sense of the importance of a fixed standard of chronology 
was only acquired gradually in the history of the world. Nations 
in a primitive state of civilization were not, and are not, conscious 
of the need. When the need begun to be fell events were proli- 
ably at first dated by the regnal years of kings ; the reigns of 
successive kings were then arranged in order, and grouped, if 
necessary, in dynasties, and thus a fixed standard was gradually 
constructed. Particular states also not unfrequently introduced 
fixed eras, which obtained a more or less extensive currency, as 
the era of the first Olympiad (776 B.C.), of the foundation 
of Rome (753 B.C.), and of the Seleucidae at Antioch (312 b.c.), 
which is followed by the Jewish author of the first book of 
Maccabees, Some of the earliest documents which we possess 
are dated by the year in which some noticeable cvei^ 'took 
place, as in contract-tablets of the age of Sargon of'Agjf^ 

I To avoid any imssibility of overstating the case, it is necessary 
to refer here to the fact that Tethmosis Crhothmcs) III. in the i6th 
century s.c. mentionB two Palestinian places named respectively 
JscoIkI and Josephs, and Sheshonk in the loth century B.c. men¬ 
tions another called " The field of Abram.” From these names ^one 
it is impossible to determine whether the places derived their names 
from individuals or trilies. 


(Akkad) (3800 b.c., or, according 19 other authorities, 2800 b.c.), 
“ In the year in which Sargon conquered the land of Amurru 
[the Amorites] ’’; or, “ In the year in which Samsu-ditana 
\c. 1950 B.c.] made the statue of Marduk ” : Is. vi. i (“ In the year 
of King Uzziah’s death ”), xiv. 28, xx. 1, are examples of this 
method of dating found even in the Old Testament. In process 
of time, however, the custom of dating by the regnal year of the 
king became general. The Babylonians and Assyrians were 
probably the first to construct and employ a fixed chronolopcal 
standard; and the numerous contracl-tablets, and lists of kings 
and yearly officials, discovered within recent years, afford striking 
evidence of the precision with which they noted chronological 
details. Biblical chronology is, unfortunately, in many respects 
uncertain. Trior to the establishment of the monarchy the 
conditions for securing an exact and consecutive chronology did 
not exist; the dates in the earlier period of the history, though 
apparently in many cases precise, lieing in fact added long after 
the events described, and often (as will appear below) resting 
upon an artificial basis, so that the precision is in reality illusory. 
And after the establishment of the monarchy, though the con¬ 
ditions for an accurate chronology now existed, errors by some 
means or other found their way into the figures; so that tlie 
dates, as we now have them, are in many cases at fault by as 
much as two to three decades of years. Tlic exact dates of events 
in Hebrew history can be determined only when the figure.s 
given in the Old Testament can be checked and, if necessaiy, 
corrected by the contemporary monuments of Assyria and 
Babylonia, or (as in the post-exilic period) by the knowledge 
wliich we independently possess of the chronology of the Persian 
kings. In the following parts of this article the chronological 
character of each successive perioi^of the Old Testament history 
will be considered and explained as far as the limits of space at 
the writer’s disposal permit. 

1. From the Creation of Man to the Exodus. —In the whole of 
this period the chronology, in so far as it consists of definite 
figures, depends upon that part of the Pentateuch which is called 
by critics the “ Priestly Narrative.” ’I’he figures are in most, 
if not in all cases artificial, though the means now fail us of 
determining upon what principles they were calculated. It is also 
to be noted that in the Samaritan text of the Pentateuch, and in 
the LXX., the figures, especially in the period from the Creation 
to the birth of Abraham, differ considerably from those given in 
the Hebrew, yielding in Sam. a lower, but in the LXX. a much 
higher total. The following tables will make the details clear :— 


(i) From the Creation of Man to the Flood (Gen. v. vii. 11). 

1 Age of each at birth of next. | 


j 

Heb. 

Sara. 

LNX. 

Adam (vj.fo) . . .1 

130 

130 

230 

Seth (912) 

J05 

105 

205 

Enosli (905) . . .1 

go 

90 


Kenan (910) . . • i 

70 

70 

170 

Mahalalel (893) . 

(’5 

f'S 


Jared (962) . . . 1 

lC2 

62 

lb2 

Enoch (36s) 

Mcthii.selan (969) • • ' 

65 

187 

65 

<'7 

187 * 

Lamech (777) . . . ' 

182 

5.1 

188 

Noah (950) ; age at Flood . | 

Ooo 

600 

Ooo 

Total fmm the Creation of [ 

1656 

LW 

2202 


Man to the Flood 


The figures in parentheses indicate the entire ages assigned to 
the .several patriarchs ; these are g^perally the same in the three 
texts. The Sam., however, it will be noticed, makes in three 
cases the father’s age at the birth of his eldest son less than it is in 
the Heb. text, while the LXX. makes it in several cases as much 
as too years higher, the general result of these differences being 
that the total in the Sam. is 349 years less than in the Heb., 
while in the LXX. it is 606 years more. The names, it need 
hardly be remarked, belong to the prehistoric period, and 
equally wiUi the figures are destitute of historical value. 

Or, according to some MSS., 1C7. 


111. 28 
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(i) From the Flood to th» Call of Abraham (Gen. xi.). 


Agi- of i-acli al birth of next. 



Heb. 

Sam. 

T.XX. 

Arphaxad {438) ^ . 


1.35 

'35 

CHUiat) { 4 (*o) [cf. Luke lii. 

1 

! 


130 

Sliclah (433) 

.10 

'30 

'30 

Elxir (464j .... 

; 34 

1.34 

134 

PelcR (239) 

1 30 

»30 

130 

Roll (239) . 

1 3 i 

' 3 * 

132 

Scrug (230) 

30 

130 

'.30 

Nahor (148) 

i 29 

79 

79 

Terah (205) 

•Alirahani (173); agt at Call 

1 70 

70 

70 

(Gen. xii 4) . 

75 

75 

75 

Total from the Flood to 
th(* Call of Abr .ham 

j .3A3 

1015 

"45 


Tlic variations arc iinalopous to those under (i), except that 
here the birth-years of the patriarchs in both Sam. and LXX, 
differ more consistently in one direction, being, viz., almost 
uniformly hipher by loo years. It has Ijeen much debited, in 
both cases, which of the three texts preserves the original figures. 
In (2) it is generally agreed that the Heh. does this, the figures in 
Sam. and l.XX. having been arbitrarily increased for the purpose 
of lengthening the entire period. The majority of .scholars hold 
the same view in regard also to (1) ; but Dillmann gives here the 
preference to the figures of the Sam. The figures, of course, in no 
case possess historical value : accepting even Ussher’s date of the 
Exodus, 1401 B.C., which is earlier than is probable, we should 
obtain from them for the creation of man 4157 b.c., or (LXX.) 

and for the confusiou of tongues, which, according to 
Gen. xi. 1-0, immediately followed the Flood, 2501 b.c., or 
(LXX.) 3066 B.c. But the monuments of Egypt and Batylonia 
make it certain that man must have appeared upon the earth 
long before either 4T57 b.c. or 5328 b.c. ; and numerous in¬ 
scriptions, written in three distinct languages—Egyptian, 
Sumerian and Babylonian—are preserved dating from an age 
considerably earlier than cither 2501 b.c. or 3066 b.c.'* 'J'he 
figures of Gen. v. and xi. thus merely indicate the manner in 
which the author of the Priestly Narrative—and probably to 
some extent tradition before him—pictured the course of these 
early ages of the world’s history. The ages assigned to the several 
patriarchs (except Enoch) in Gen. v. are much greater than those 
assigned to the patriarchs mentioned in Gen. xi., and similarly 
the ages in Gen. xi. io-i8 are higher than those in Gen. xi. 
19-26; it is thus a collateral aim of the author to exemplify the 
supposed gradual diminution in the normal years of human life. 

The Babylonians, according to Beros.siis, supposed that there 
were ten antediluvian kings, who they declared had reigned for 
the portentous period of 432,o(X) years; 432,000 years, however, 
it ha.s been ingeniously pointed out by Upperf (Gbtt. Gel. Nachricklen. 
1877, p. 20J fl.)=86,40o lustra, while 1656 years (the Heb. date of 
the Flood) = S6,40o tt/eeAx (1630^72 x 23; and 23 years being=83q5 
days-t 3 intercalary day.s = 8400 days:xi200 weeks); and hence the 
inference has been drawn that the two periods have in some way 
been developed from a common basis, the Hebrews taking as their 
unit a week, where the Babylonians took a lustrum of 5 years. 

(3) From the Call of A hraham to the Exodus. 

From the Call of Abraham to the birth of Isaac 

(Abraham living then aged 100, Gen. xxi. 5) . 25years 

.Age of Lsaac at the birth of Esau and Jacob 

(Gen. XXV. 26) . . . . . . 60 „ 

Age of Jacob when he went down into Egypt 

(Gen. xlvii. 9) . . . . . . 130 

The period of the Patria»;hs’ sojourn in Canaan 

was thus ....... 215 

But the period of tlm Israelites' sojourn in Egypt, 
accordmg to Ex. xii. 40, 41. was . . . 430 „ 

* Shorn, the father of Arphaxad, is aged too at the time of the 
Flood, and lives for 600 years. 

* Disregarding the “ two years ” of Gen. xi. 10 : see v, 32. vii. ii. 
Taking account of the reading of LXX. in F.x. xii. 40. 

‘ See further Driver's easay in Hogarth’s Authority and Archaeology 
(1809), pp. 32-34; or his Booh of Genesis (1904, 7th ed., 1909), 
p. xxxi. S. 


We thus get— 

From the Call of Abraham to the Exodus (Heb. 

text).213 4 430=<145 years 

From the Flood to the Gall of .Abraham (Heb. 

text) ....... 305 

Fiom the Creation of Man to the Flood (Heb. 

text) ....... 1656 .. 

From the Creation of Man to the Exodus (Heb. 
text) ....... 266b ,. 

On tlicse figures the following remarks may be made :— 
(i.) In Genesis the chronology of the Priestly Narrative (“ P ”) 
is not consistent with the chronology of the other parts of 
the hook (“JE”). Three or four illustrations will suffice: 
(a) The author of Gen. xii. 10-20 evidently pictures Surai as 
a comparatively young woman, yet according to J’ (xii. 4, xvii. 
17) she was 65 years old. {b) In Gen. xxi. 15 it is clearly implied 
that Ishmael has been carried by his mother, yet according to 
xvi. 16, .\xL 5, 8, he must liavc been at kasi J5 years old. (c) 
In Gen. xxvii. Isaac is to all appearance on his deathbed (cf. 
vcr. 2), yet according to P (xxv. 26, xxvi. 34, xxxv. 28) he sur¬ 
vived for eighty years, dying at the age of 180. llssher and others, 
arguing back from the dates in xlvii. 9, xlv. 6, xii. 4!), xxxi. 41, 
infer that Jacob’s flight to Ilaran took place in his 77lh year. 
This reduces tlie 80 year.'- to 43 years, though that is scarcely 
less incredible, ll involves, moreover, the incongruity of suppos¬ 
ing that ihiriy-senen years elapsed lietween Esau’s marrying 
his Hittite wives (xxvi. 34) and Kclickah’s expressing her 
apprehensions (xxvii. 46) lest Jacob, then aged snvnty-seven, 
should follow his brother’s example, {d) In Gen. xliv. 20 Ben¬ 
jamin is de.scribed as a “ little one ”; in 1’, almost immediately 
afterwards (xlvi. 21), he appears as the father of ten sons ; for 
a similar anomaly in xlvi. 12, sec the Oxford Ifexaleueh, i. p. 25 n. 
(ii.) The ages to which the various patriarchs lived (Abraham, 
175 ; Lsaac, 180 ; Jacob, 147), though not so extravagant as 
those of the antediluvian patriarchs, or (witli one exception) as 
those of the patriarchs between Noah and Abraham, arc much 
greater tlian is at all probable in view of the structure and 
constitution of the human body, (iii.) The plain intention of 
Ex. xii. 40, 41 is to do.scribe the Israelites as having dwelt in 
Egypt for 430 years, which is also in substantial agreement with 
the earlier passage, Gen. xv. 13 (“ shall .sojourn in a land that is 
not theirs, . . . and they shall afflict them 400 years ”). It docs 
not, however, accord with other passages, which assign only four 
generations from Jacob’s children to Moses (Ex. vi. 16-20 ; Num. 
xxvi. 5-9 ; cf. Gen. xv. 16), or five to Joshua (Josh. vii. i); and 
for this reason, no doubt, the Sam. and LXX. read in Ex. xii. 
40, “ The sojourning of the cliildren of Israel in the land of 
Egypt, and in the land of Canaan, was 430 yeans,” reducing the 
period of the sojourn in Egypt to half of that slated in the 
Hebrew text, viz. 215 years. This computation attained cur¬ 
rency among the later Jews (Josephus and others ; cf. the 
“ 400 years ” of Gal. iii. 17). The forced and unnatural render¬ 
ing of Ex. xii. 40 in the A.V. (contrast R.V.), which was followed 
by Ussher, is intended for the purpose of making it pos.sible. 
From the facts that have been here briefly noted it must be 
evident how precarious and, in parts, how impossible the Biblical 
chronology of this period is. (iv.) It has been observed as re¬ 
markable that 2666, the number of years (in the Hebrew text) 
from the Creation of Man to the Exodus, is, in round numbers, 
just two-thirds of 4000; and the fact has suggested the infer¬ 
ence that the figure was reached by artificial computation. 

The Date of the Exodus. —Is it possible to determine this, 
even approximately, upon the basis cf external data ? (i.) The 
correspondence between the Egyptian governors established 
in different parts of Palestine and the Egyptian kings Amen- 
hotep (Amenophis) III. and IV. of the i8lh dynasty, which 
was discovered in 1887 at Tel el-Amama, makes it evident 
that Palestine could not yet have been in the occupation of the 
Israelites. It was still an Egyptian province, and the Baby¬ 
lonian language, in which the correspondence is written, shows 
that the country must have been for a considerable time past, 
before it came into the possession of Egypt, under Babylonian 
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influence. Now one df the kings, who corresponds with Amen- 
hotep IV., is Bumaburiash (Burna-buryas), king of Babylon, 
and Egyptologists and Assyriologists are agreed that the dale 
of these monarchs was e. 1400 b.c. The conquest of Canaan, 
consequently, could not have taken place till after 1400 b.c. 
(ii.) It is stated in Ex. i. :i that the Israelites built in Egypt 
for the Pharaoh two store-cities, Pithom and Kameses. Ihe 
excavations of M. Naville have, however, shown that Rainses II. 
of the igth dynasty was the builder of Pithom; and though 
the other city has not at present been certainly identified, its 
name is sufficient to show that he was its builder likewise. Hence 
the Pharaoh of the Exodus is commonly supposed to have been 
Ramses (Rameses) ll.'s successor, Mcrenptah (Mineptah). 
Egyptian chronology is unfortunately imperfect; but Professor 
Petrie, who has paid particular attention to the subject, and who 
a.ssigns the reign of Amen-hotep IV. to 1383-1365 B.c., assigns 
Ramses II. to 1300-1234 u.c.' In Merenptah's fifth year the Delta 
was invaded by a formidable body of Libyans and other foes ;'■* and 
it has been conjectured that the Israelites took the opportunity 
of e.scaping during the unsettlement that was thus occasioned. 

Alk'i'iiativo dates ior Ramses It. : Mnspero, The Slrugglu of 
the Satmns (lH<)7), p. 440, c. 1.42O-1255; Bivasted (jyoO), I2y2- 
1225; Mevir (lyoy), 1310 124.4. Attempts have Ix'en made to 
identify tlie Kliahiri, who are mentioned olteii in tlie Tel el-Aiiiarna 
letters as foes. threateiiinK to invade Palestine and lirmR the Egyptian 
■supremacy over it to an end, with the Hebrews. The Exodus, it 
has been jiomted out, might then be placed under .Amen-liotcp II. 
(1448-1420 n.c., lireasled ; 1440 142,4. I’etric), the successor of 

'Ihotlimes, and more time would lie allowed lor the events between 
the E.xodUb and the time ol David (1. 1000), whicli, it the date given 
aliove be lorreet, have liven thought to be unduly conipres.sed (see 
Orr in tlie Evpuittnr, March 1807, p. 161 ff.) ; but there are difliciilties 
attaclung to this view, and it has not beim adopted generally by 
scholars. There may be some ultimate connexion Ix-tween the 
Kh.ibiri and tlie Hebrews ; lint the Khabiri of the Tel el-Amama 
letters cannot tv tlie Hebrews who mvailed Camuin under Joshua. 

The mention of Israel on the stele of Mcrenptah, discovered 
by Petrie in i8y6 (" Israel [A siraelj is desolated ; its seed [or 
fruit] is not ”), is too vague and indefinite in its terms to throw 
any light on the question of the Exodus. The context speaks 
of places in or near Canaan ; and it is possible that the reference 
is to Israelite clans who either had not gone down into Egypt at 
all. or liad already found their way back to Palestine. See 
Hogarth's Atiihorily and Archaeology, pp. 62-65. 

2. From the Exodus to the Foundation of the Temple {in the 
fourth year of Solomon, i Kings vi. 1).—In the chronological note, 
j Kings vi. I, this period is stated to have consisted of 480 
(I,XX. 440) years. Is this figure correct ? If the years of the 
several periods of oppression and independence mentioned 
in the Book of Judges (Judges iii. 8, 11, 14, 30, iv. 3, v. 31, 
vi. i, viii. 28, ix. 22, x. 2, 3, 8, xii. 7. y, 11, 14, xiii. 1, 
XV. 20, xvi. 31) be added up, they will be found to amount to 
410 years ; to these must be added further, in order to gain the 
entire period from the Exodus to the foundation of the Temple, 
the 40 years in the wilderness, a- years under Joshua and the 
elders (Judges ii. 7), the 40 (LXX. 20) years’ judgeship of Eli 
(i Sam. iv. 18), the 20 or more years of Samuel (i Sam. vii. 2, 
15), the y years of Saul (the two years of i Sam. xiii. i fR.V.] 
seem too few), the 40 years of David (i Kings ii. 11), and the 
first four years of Solomon, /.«. 144 + a + y years, in all 554 years, 
4- two unknown periods denoted by a and y —in any case con¬ 
siderably more than the 480 years of t Kings vi. i. This period 
might no doubt be reduced to 480 years by the supposition, in 
itself not improbable, tl^at some of the judges were local and 
contemporaneous; the suggestion has also been made that, 
as is usual in Oriental chronologies, the years of foreign domina¬ 
tion were not counted, the beginning of each judge’s rule being 
reckoned, not from the victory which brought him into power, but 
from the death of his predecessor; we should in this case 
obtain for the period from the Exodus to the foundation of the 
Temple 440 + a + y years,' which if 30 years be assigned con- 

> Petrie. Hist, of Egypt, i. (e<l. 5, 1903). p. 251: iii. (1905), p. 2. 

‘‘ See Merenptah’s account o( the defeat of these invaders m 
Maspero, op. eu. pp. 432.437; or in Breasted's Ancient Becords of 
Egypt (Chicago, 1906), iii. 240-252. 


jecturally to Joshua and the elderj, and 10 years to Saul, would 
amount exactly to 480 years. The terms used, however (“ and 
the land had rest forty years,” iii. n, similarly,, iii. 30, v. 31, 
viii. 28), seem hardly to admit of the latter supposition; and 
even if they did, it would still be scarcely possible to tnaintmn 
the correctness of the 480 years: it is difficult to harmonize with 
what, as we have seen, appears to be the most probable date of 
the Exodus; it is, moreover, open itself to the suspicion of having 
been formed artificially, upon the assumption that the period 
in question consisted of twelve generations ‘ of 40 years each. 

In the years assigned to the different judges, also, the frequency 
of the number 40 (which certainly appears to have been regarded 
by the Hebrews as a round number) is suspicious. On the whole 
no certain chronology of this period is at present attainable.' 

3. From the Fourth Year of Solomon to the Captivity of Judah. 
—During this period the dates are both more abundant, and also, 
approximately, far more nearly correct, than in any of the earlier 
periods ; neverthele.ss in detoils there is still much uncertainty 
and diffieulty. The books of Kings are a compilation made 
at about the beginning of the Exile, and one object of tlie 
compiler was to give a consecutive and complete chronology 
of the period embraced in his work. With this purpose in view, 
he not only notes carefully the length of the reign of each king 
in both kingdoms, but also (as long as the northern kingdom 
existed) brings the history of the two kingdoms into relation 
with one another by equating the commencement of each reign 
in either kingdom with the year of the reign of the contemporary 
king in the other kingdom. 

The lollowinn are examples of the stand ing formulae used by the 
compiler for the purpose: “In the twentieth year of Jeroboam 
liinR of I.srael began Asa fo reign over Judah. And forty and one 
years reigned be in Jerusalem " (l Wings xv. <). 10). " In the third 
year of Asa king of Judah began Baaslia the son of Aliijab to reign 
over all Israel in Tirzali (and reigned) twenty and lour years ” 
{i/hd. ver. 33), 

In these chronological notices the lengths of the reigns were 
derived, there is every reason to suppose, either from tradition or 
from the state annals—the “ book of the chronicles of Israel ” 
(or “ Judah ”), so constantly referred to by the compiler as his 
auUiority (e.g. 1 Kings xv. 23, 31, xvi. 5); but the ” syn¬ 
chronisms ”— i.e. the corresponding dates in the contemporary 
reigns in the other kingdom were derived, it is practically 
certain, by computation from the lengths of the successive 
reigns. Now in some ca.ses, perhaps, in the lengths of the reigns 
themselves, in other cases in tlie computations* based upon them, 
errors have crept in, which have vitiated more or less the entire 
chronology of the period. The existence of these errors can be 
demonstrated in two ways: (i) The chronology of the two 
kingdoms Is not consistent with itself; (2) the dates of various 
events in the history, which are mentioned also in the Assyrian 
inscriptions, are in serious disagreement witli the dates as fixed 
by the contemporary Assyrian chronology. 

(i) That the chronology of the two kingdoms is inconsistent 
with itself is readily shown. After the division of the kingdom 
tlie first year of Jeroboam in Israel coincides, of course, with the 
first year of Rehoboam in Judah ; and after the death of Jehoram 
of Israel and Ahaziah of Judah in battle with Jehu (2 Kings 
be. 24, 27), the first year of Jehu in Israel coincides similarly with 
the ffist year of Athaliah in Judah : tliere arc thus in the history 
of the two kingdoms two fixed and certain synchronisms. Now, 

» Namely, 40 years in the wilderness; Joshua and the elders 
(Judges ii. 7). AT years; Othniel (Ui. n), 40 years; Ehud (iii. .to), 
80 years; Barak (v. 31). 40 years; Gideon (viii. 28). 40 years; 
Jephthah and five minor judges (x. 2,3. xii. 7, 9, n, 14), 76 Vears ; 
Samson (xvi. 31), ao years; Eli (i Sam. iv. 18), 40 years; Samuel 
(vii. a). 20 years ; Saul, v years ; David, 40 years ; and Solomon’s 
first four years—in all 440 + * 4- v years. 

* Namely, Moses (in the wilderness), Joshua, Othniel, Ehud, 
Deborah, Gideon, Jcphtliali, Samson. Eli, Samuel, Saul and David. 

“ The “ 300 years*’ of Judges xi. aO agrees very nearly with the 
sum of the years (namely, 319) given in the preceding chairs fur 
the successive periods of oppression and independence. ’Ine verse 
occurs in a long insertioa (xi. 12-28) in the original narrative; and 
the figure was most probably arrived at by computation upon the 
basis m the present chronology ol the book. 
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Chronological Table. 

The dates printed in heavy type are certain, at least within a unit. 


I Chronology 
I of Ussher. 


Probable Real 
DateH. 


4004 
[4I.S7 '] 


11ncleterniinable, 
I but muth before 
' 7000 B.c. 


Biblical Events. 


Creation of Man 


Events in Cxintemporary History. 
Babylonia. j _ _ Asi^yria. 


Egypt.® 


i 


i 4J48 

: [■isoi"] 


I lyob-lSa 

I r221I-2O.t0“| 

r ■ I 

I 1 


. 2100 (if. as is 
proliable, the 
Amraphel of 
Gen. xiv. r is 
Khammurabi) 


The Deluge 


Abraham 


7-f)Ooo.® Temple of Bel 
at Nippur founded 


r. 4000.® Lugal-zaggisi, 
king 01 Urnk (Erecb, 
Gen. X, 10) 

3800.* Sargon of Agadf, 
who carries his arms 
as far as the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea 

f. 2800.“ Ur-bau and 
Dungi, kings of TTru 
(Hr. Gen. xi. 28. Jt) 


c. n.c. 2130-2088.’ 
Khammurabi iinihes 
Babylonia and con¬ 
structs in it many 
great works (see art. 
Babyi.onia) 


; 4777. Menes. the first 
■ aing of the First 
Egyptian Dynasty 

3998-3721. Fourth Dyn¬ 
asty 

3969-3908 Cheops. The 
Great Pyramid built 


...hpia. pi 
, builo” 


(-.2300. 
ol Ashiir, buila-r of 
temple in the city ol 
Ashur 

c. 2225. lln-shumn. 
first king of Assyria 
at present (1909) 
known * 


1491 

109< 1-1058 

1058-1017 

1017-977 


977 

9.59 

95 f> 

954 


2098-1587. 
I 11 y ksos 


Rule of the 


r. 1400. Bumabiiriash. 
Tel cl-A mama cor¬ 
respondence 


c. 1230 

(.1025 1010" 
c. 1010-970 

c. <170-933 


The Exodus 

Saul (2)'» 
David (40) 
Solomon (40) 


luduh. 

933. Iteholioam (17) 
ytii. Abijah (3) 

913. Asa (41) 


Israel. 

933. Jeroboam 1. 
■ ■ (22) 

912. Nadab (2) 
yi I. Baasha (24) 


f. 1300. Shalmaneser 1. 
(builder of Calali. 
Gen. X. 11) 


1587-1328. Eighteenth 

' Dynasty 

1503-1449. Thothmc's 
(Tethmosis) 111. (leads 
victorious I'xpeditioris 
into Asia) 

1414 1383. Ameii-hritep 
(Aiwnophis) Ill. 

1383-13O5. Aiiieii-hotei> 

' 

1328-1202. Nineteenth 
Dynasty 

1300-1234. Ramses IT. 

12^4-1214. Merenptah 


952-749 (al. 945 74.5)' 
Twenty-second Dynasty 
952 930” (Breasted, 

945 - 924). Sheslionq 
(Sliishak). Shishak in¬ 
vades Judah in the 
fi (th year of Rehoboam 
(1 Ki. xiv. 25 f.) 


1 The real Biblical date Ussher in Gen. xl 26 int.-n-olating 60 y. ars, because it is said in Acts vii. 4 that Abraham left Haran after 
his father Terah's death (Gen. xi. 32). and also (asfpinined above) mterpm xm 4^. 

» Hilprechfs dates {The Bab . Expedition of the ul’(?905), pp. 2^, 235, 281-7, 296-31x1. f’t'n’r 

Petrie s dates, Hist, of Egypt, ved 1. (ed. 5, 1903). PP' fL' prfo? m’ the i8tli. Thus Breasted {Hist, of Egypt. 1906, pp. 22 ff., 
authorities, however assign considerably lower dato dynast p^^^^ explained, for the beginning of the 1st dynasty c. B.c. 3400. 

221. 597) agrees with Ed K"'™'; for Ae nile of the Hyksis r. B.c. 1680-1580; and in his Researihes in Smai, igo6, p. 175. 

IVtTO propoi^'rfor^MeneHD.c. 5510, and for the 4^'^ date festa upon a”s”latement of Nabu-na'id’s, that Sargon’s 

<1..* 

a stroke too many, and that 2200 should be road instead ot 3200. Babylonia, between 4000 and aooo b.c., are also known. 

* Rogers, i. 373-37.5- Many "’nnuments and mscnptions of available (sec the discussion 

’ The lists of the Babyloimn and Assyrian kings a . Ba^byfoman dynasty, was commonly reterred to such dates^as 

in Rogers, op. cit. i. 312-348). t^hammmabi the sixth k n^o^^^^ by showing that the second dynasty was ly 

2376-2333 B.c. (Sayce) or 2285-2242 B.c (Johns). But inscriptions recenuy u ^ ^ Chronicles Concerning Early 

l ontemporaneons with the first and the third, have p The date B.c. 2130-2088 is that adopted by Thiireaii-Dangin, after a 

Bah. Kings (11)07). i-oyiio: and the article BAByLONiA. Cynology. n o y ^ iia.-xeitung. 1908, p. 13, and m 

discussioA <jf the subject, in the Jotirnti des Savants, p- 199. ana oy ung ^ .. 

Gressmann’s Altorienialisehe Texte und Ihlder sum A.^ (1^9),> „ ^ j table in his OuBine of the Hist, of the Literature of the 

o r (S' “SSU”""i: S. c,..". o^). p- >■ «'™ -y 


her recent autforities seldom differ by more than thrw or four ye • • ^ j the O.T. For S 


Saul, see t Sam. xiii. 1. R.V. 


in 937 B.c. 
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Chronology 
of Ussher. 


<J3o 

gi<) 

929 

918 

914 

898 

896 

892 

885 

884 

878 

856 

841 

849 

823 

8 in 


773 

772 

772 

758 

761 

759 
742 

730 


726 


721 



r«j8 


Biblical Events. 


Babylonia. 


Events in Contemporary History. 
1 .\ssyna. 


Judah. 


H7J.Jcl)oshaphat(25) 


849. Jehoram (8) 
842. Ahaziah (i) 
842. Athaliah (0) 

8j(i. Jelioasli (40) 


797. Amaziah (29) 


779. Uzziah {52) 

I. 750. Jotham (16), 
as regent (2 Ki, 
Nv. 5) 


740. Jotham, sole 
ruler 


7 t(i.' Ahaz (16) 


728.' Hezekiah (29) 


698. Manaisseh (55) 


Israel. 

888. Elah (2) 

887. Zimri (7 days) 
887. Omri (t2) 

876. Ahab (22) 

854. Ahaziah (2) 
853. Jehoram (t2) 


842. Jehu (28) 


814. jehoahaz (17) 
798. Jelioash (16) 


783. Jeroboam II. 

Uo 


743. Zechariah (d 
mo.) 

743. Shalliim (1 mo.) 
743. Menahem (10) 

738. I’ekahiah (2) 
737. I’ekah (20) 


733 (or 732 ). Hoshca 

( 9 ) 


I 


747 - 783 . Nabonaiisar 


729 - 734 . Tiglalh - pile- 
ser, under the name 
of Pulit (ci. 2 Ki. x\. 
19), king of Babylon 


722 . Fall of Samaria . 
and end of the 
northern king¬ 
dom 


721 - 710 . The Chaldaean 
prince, Merodach-bal- 
adan, king of Babylon 
(cf. 2 Kings XX. 12-^ 
Is. xxxix. i) 


380 - 860 . Asshur-nazir- 
abal 

880 - 828 . Shalmaneser 
II. 

864 . A htt'i mentioned at 
the battle ol Karkar 


842 . Jehu jjays tribute 
to Shalmarieser II. 


826 - 812 . Shamshi-Adad 
(Hadad) 

C 12 - 783 . Adad-Nir 5 ri 

IV. 


746 - 727 . Tiglath-pile- 
s<T IV. 


738 . Menahem pays 
tribute to Tiglath- 
pileser IV. (cf. 2 Ki. 

XV. 19) 

733 (or 732 ). Assa.ssina- 
tion of I’ekuh, an<l 
succession t>f Hoshea. 
mentioned by Tig- 
lath-pileser III. 

732 . Capture of Dam 
ascus by Tiglath- 
pileser IV. (2 Ki. xvi. 
9; cf. Is. viii. 4. 
xvii. 1) 

727 - 722 . Shalmaneser 
IV. 

722 - 706 . Sargon 

722 . Capture of Sam¬ 
aria in Sargon's ac- 
cc.ssion-ycar 


Egypt. 


711 . Siege and esmture 
of Astidod (cf. Is. XX. 
I) 

706 - 881 . Sennacherib 

701 . Campaign against 
Phoenicia. Philistia 
and Judah (2 Kings 
xviii. 13-xix. 35) 


681 - 888 . Esarhaddon 


715-063 

TweiUV'fifth (Ethio¬ 
pian) Dynasty 
yiS.''" Sabako (Shabaka) 


707.“ Shabataka 


693.“ Taharqa (Tirha- 
icah. Is. XXXvii. 9) 


* It these dates are correct, there must be some error in the ages a.ssigned to Ahaz and Hezekiah at their accession, viz. 20 and 25 
respectively, for it would otherwise follow from them that Ahaz, dying at the age of [20 48 = ] 28, left a son aged 25 I The date 
728 for Hezekiali's accession rests upon the assumption that of the two inconsistent dates in 2 Kings xviii. jo. 13, the one in vcr. 10 
(which places the fall of Samaria in Hezekiah's 6th year) is correct; but some scholars (as Wellhausen, Kamphausen, and Stade) supi)o.se 
that the date in ver. 10 (which places Sennacherib’s invasion in Hezekiah’s 14th year) is correct, and assign accordingly Hezekiah’s 
accession to 715. This removes, or at least mitigates, the difficulty referred to, and leaves more room for the reigns of Jotham and 
Ahaz ; but it requires, of course, a corresponding reduction in the reigns of the kings succeeding Ahaz. 

^ Breasted’sdates for these three kings [Hist, ol Egypt, 1906, p. 601) are: Shabaka 712-700; Shabataka 700-688; Taharqa 688-663. 
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64 

641 

6211 


624 

610 

610 


5'J'J 


59H 


5R8 


5''>2 


536 


SI 5 


457 

445 


Events in Contemporary History. 


Babylonia. 


I 


64* ■ Anion (2) 
i () V>. Josiah (31) 
i 020. Ci'i/ of the ftrofthet Jciemioh in Josiali's 

I3tli var (Jer. i. 2, XXV. 3) ; Chaldaean Dvuosty 

I . 626. Nahopolassar 

I O21. Diuinterv i-/ the Itook of the Law' 

I (IX'iitcroiiomy) in Josiali’s iStli j'var (2 ' 

I Kings xMii. 3ft.) 

608 . Jehoahuz (3 mo.) 


608 . Jrlioiakim (i 1) 


■Vssyria. 

670 . Kbarhaddon con¬ 
quers Egypt 

668 - 626 . Asshur-bauipal 
(Assur-bani-pal) 

663. Asshur-banipal in- | 
vades Egypt. atid | 
sacks Thebes (Nali. 1 
iii. 8-10) ^ 


Egypt. 


004-525. Twenty-si,\th 
Dynasty 

004. Psa ictichus I. 


897 . J' lioiacliin (a mo.) I'lesl deportation 
of cantives (including Jehoiacliin) I0 
Babylonia, in the .Slli year of Ncbiiclia.l 
nezzarfz Kings xxiv. 12-10) 

697 . Zedi kiah (11) 


606 . Defeat of Egyp- ' 
flans by Kebiicliad- ' 
rezzar (as his fallitr’s 
general) at Carcliein- 
isli (Jer. xlvi. 2) 

604 . Nebuchadrezzar | 


607 . Destruction of Nine¬ 
veh by the Medes. 
and end of the empire 
of Assyria 


610 . Necho 

608 . Uatiie of Megiddo, 
and death of Josiah 
(2 Kings xxiii. zy) 


1 


I 


686. Destruction of Jerusalem by the Chal- 
daeans in the lyth year of Kelniehad- 
nezzar (2 Kings xxv. S). Second dejiorta 
tion of captives to Babylonia (2 Kings 
xxv. 4-21) 


661 . Jehoiacliin released from prison by ' 
Evil merodach in the 37th year of hi-. 


capf ivity (2 Kings .xxv. 27-30) 


J iidah a pronnee of the Persian Empire 
638 . Edict of Cyrus, ]iermittiilg the Jews to ; 
return to Palestine. Many return under ; 
the leadershiii of Zerubbabel (Ezra i.-ii.) j 


668. Neblicltadrezzar in¬ 
vades Egvpt (cl. Jer. 
xhii 8-13) 

601. Ainel - mardiil. 
(Evil-meroilach, 2 Ki. 
xxv. 27) 

669 . Nergal-sharuziii 
(Neriglissar) 

666 . (q months) Labaslii 
niarduk (Laboriso- 
archod) 

666. Nabu-na'id (Nation 
nediis. Nabonidus) 

839 . Capture ol Babylon 
by Cyrus 
Persian Kings 

638 . Cyrus 


629 . Cambyses 


616 . Completionfof the second Temple in 
the 6th year of Darius (Ezra vi. 15) 


I 622 . (7 mo.) Gaumata 
I (Pseudo-Sinerdis) 
i 822 . Darius Hystaspis 


468 . Return of exiles with Ezra, in the 7th I 
year of Artaxerxes (Ezra vii. 7) 

446 . Nehemiah’s first visit to Jerusalem 
(Neh. i. 1. ii. 1) 


490 . Battle of Marathon 
486 . Xerxes 

480 - Battles of Thermo- 
pylar and Salamis 
486 . Artaxerxes 


694 . Psammelichiis II. 
(Psammis) 

889 . .Apries (Hojihra. 
Jer. xliv. 30) 

I 


870 . Amasis TI. (jointly 
with Apries) 

564. Amasis alone 


628 . Psammctichus III. 

I 628 . Conquest of Egypt i 
liy Cambyses | 
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Biblical Events. 

MS. Nehemiah’s second visit to Jerasalem 
(Nch. xiii, 6) 


. 350. Many Jews carried away captive to 
Hyrcania and Babylonia, probably on 
account of a revolt against the Persians 


Events in Contemporary History, 


Babylonia. 


438. Darius II. (Vothus) 
4(M. Artaxerxes 11. 
(Mnemon) 

383. Artaxerxes III. 
(Ochus) 


338. Arses 

336. Darius III, (Codo- 
mannus) 

883. Persian Empire 
overthrown by Alex¬ 
ander the Gnsat 



Pulestinc now becomes a province, first of the empire of Alexander, 
and afterwards of that of one or other of Alexander's suciessors. 

382. The Jews submit to Alexander the Great. 

323. Death of Alexander in Babylon. 

332. Alexander’s general, Ptolemy Lagi, becomes Satrap of Egypt. 

330. Ptolemy Lagi gams possession of Palestine, which, with short 
interruptions, continues m the hands of the Ptolemies till 
igH. 

312. Beginning of the era of the Seleucidae (reckoned from the time j 
when Seleuciis Nicator, Alexander’s former heavy cavalry 
officer, finally esfablished hittiscll in the satrapy of Baby¬ 
lonia. He founded Antioch as his capital, 300 n.c.). 

306. Ptolemy Lagi assumes the title of king. 

lire. Antiochus the Great, king of Syria (223-187), defeats Ptolemy 
Epiphanes at Panias (Baniyas, near the sources of the 
Jordan), and obtains possession of Palestine. 

178-164. Antiochus Epiphanes. king of Syria (pan. xi. 21-45). 

168. .Aiitioclius's atli mpt to suppress the religion ot the Jews (1 
Macc. i. 41-0.?; cf. D.in. vii. 8, 21, 24211. viii. 0-14, xii. 
IO-T2). Public worsliij) suspended in the Temple for three 
years. 

167. Rise III the .Maccaliees (i Mace. ii.). 

166-168. \Tctoiics of Judas Maccabaeus over the generals of ,Anti- 
orhus (1 Mace, in.- iv.). 

188. Re-dediration of the Temple on 25th Chisleu (December). 1 
M.iec. IV. 52-fii. 

160. Death ol Jiitlas Maccaliaeiis (1 Macc. ix. 1-22). 

160-142. Jonallian, younger brother ot Judas, leader of the loyal 
Jews (1 Macc. ix. 23 xii. 53). 

142 138. Simon, elder brother of judas (i Macc, xiii.-xvi.). 

138-108. John Hyreanus. .son ot Simon. 

108-104. Aristobiilus I, (son of Hyreanus), king. 

104- 78. .Alexander jannaeus (brother ul .Aristolmliis), king. 

78 69. Salome (Alexandra), widow of Alexander Jannaeus. 

69. Anstobuliis H. (son of .Alexandra). 

66 . Capture of Jerusalem by Pompey. Palestine becomes a part 
of the Roman iirovince of Syria. 


666 B.c.‘ The accuracy of the.se caoons can in many cases be 
checked by the full annals which we now possess of the reigns 
of many of the kings—as of A-sshur-nazir-abal or Assur-nasir-pal 
(885-860 B.C.), Shalmaneser II. (860-825), Tiglath-jpilcser IV. 
(745-727), Sargon (722-705), Sennacherib (704-781), Esarhaddon 
(681-668), and Asshurbanipial or Assur-bani-pal (668-626). 
Thus from 893 b.c. the Assyrian chronology is certain and precise. 
Reducing now both tlie Assyrian and Biblical dates to a common 
standard," and adopting for the latter the computations of Ussher, 
we obtain the following singular series of discrepancies :— 



Dates accord¬ 

Dates accord¬ 


ing to Hasher's 

ing to Assyrian 

• 

Chronology, 

Inscription. 


b.c. 

n.c. 

Reign of Aliab .... 
.Allah mentioned at the battle ot 

<(18-897 

8.54 

Karkar .... 


Reign of Jehu .... 
Jehu pays tribute to Shal- 

884-856 

842 

mane.ser II. ... 


Reign of Menahein 

Menaheni mentioned by Tiglath- 

772-761 

738 

pileser IV. 


Keign of Pekah 

759 730 


Reign of Hoshea 

Assassin.ition of Pekah and suc¬ 
cession ol Hoshea, mentioned 

730-721 

733 (or 732)» 

by Tiglath-pileser IV. 

Capture of Samaria by Sargon 
in Hezekiah’s sixth year (t 


Kings xviii. to) . 

Invatnoii of Judah by Sennacherib 
in Hezekiah’s fourteenth year 

721 

722 

{ibid. ver. 13) 

7'3 

701 


if tlie regnal years of the kings of Israel from Jeroboara to Jehoram 
he added together, they will be found to amount to 98, while if 
tliosc of the kings of Judah for tlie same period (viz. from 
Rehoboam to Ahaziali) be added together, diey amount only 
to 95. This discrepancy, if it stood alone, would not, however, 
be serious. But when we proceed to add up similarly the 
regnal years in the two kingdoms from tlie division after Solomon’s 
death to the fall of Samaria in the sixth year of Hezekiah (2 Kings 
xviii. 10), wc find in tlie southern kingdom 260 years, and in 
tJic northern kingdom only 241 years 7 months. This is a for¬ 
midable discrepancy. Ussher, in order to remove it, has re¬ 
course to tlic doubtful' expedient of artificially lengthening the 
northern scries of years, by assuming (without any authority in 
the text) an “ interregnum of 11 years ” after the death of 
Icroboam II., and an “anarchy for some years” between 
Pekah and Hoshea (see the margin of A.V. at 2 Kings xiv. 29 ; 
XV. 8, 29). 

(2) As we now know, the methods of chronological computa¬ 
tion adopted by the Assyrians were particularly exact. Every 
year a special officer was appointed, who held office for that 
year, and gave his name to the year ; and “ canons, or lists, 
of th ese officers have been discovered, extending from 893 to 


Manifestly all the Biblical dates earlier than 733-732 B.C. 
arc too high, and must be considerably reduced: the two events, 
also, in Hezekiah's reign—the fall of Samaria and the invasion 
of Sennacherib—which the compiler of the book of Kings treats 
as separated by an interval of eight years, were separated in 
reality by an interval of tweniy-one years.* 

' See George Smith, TheAssyrtan Hponym Canon (1875), pp. 29 ff., 
57 fl,; Schrader, Keilinschtiflliehe Biblmthek (transcriptions and trans- 
ialions of Assyrian and Babylonian inscriptions), i. (1889), pp. 204 ff. 

= It may lie explained here that the dates of the Assyrian and 
Babylonian kings can be reduced to years n.c. by means of the so- 
called “ Canon of Ptolemy,” which is a list of the IBaliylonian and 
Persian kings, with the lengths ot their reigns, extending from 
Nabonassar. 747 B.c., to Alexander the Great, drawn up in the 
and century a.d. by the celebrated Egyptian mathematician and 
geographer Ptolemy : as Ihe dates u.#. of the Persian kings are known 
independently, from Greek sources, the dates B.c. of the preceding 
Babylonian kings can, of coursi-. he at once calculated by means of 
the Canon. The recently-discovered contemporary monuments have 
fully established the accuracy of the Canon. 

“ Or, in any case, between 7.44 and 732 ; see Rost. Die KeUschrifl- 
texie Tiflat-pilesers 111 ., 1893! pp. xii, 39, 81, with tlie discussion, 
pp. xxxii.-xxxiv., xxxv.-xxxvi 

* ’This interval does not depend upon a mere list of Eponym years; 
we have in the annals of Sargon aim Sennacherib lull particulars of 
the events iu all the intervening years. 
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Much has been written on^the chronology of the kings and 
many endeavours have been made to readjust the Biblical 
figures so as to bring them into consistency with themselves and 
at the same time into conformity with the Assyrian dates. But, 
though the fact of there being errors in the Biblical figures is 
patent, it is not equally clear at what points the error lies, or how 
the available years ought to he redistributed between the various 
reigns. It is in any case evident that the accession of Jehu and 
Athaliah must be brought down from 884 to 842 n.c.; and this 
will involve, naturally, a corresponding reduction of the dates of 
the previous kings of both kingdoms, and of course, at the same 
time, of those of Solomon, David and Saul. The difficulty is, 
however, greatest in tne 8th centur). Here, in Judah, from the 
accession of Athaliah to the accession of .\ha/., tradition gives 
i4.t years, whereas, in (act, there were but io6 years (842-736); 
and in Israel, from the death of Meiiahem to the fall of Samaria, 
it gives 31 years, whereas from 73S (assuming that Menahem 
died in that year) to 722 there are actually only 16 years. The 
years assigned by tradition to the reigns in both kingdoms in the 
middle part of the 8th century n.c. have thus to be materially 
reduced. But in the following period, from the fall of Samaria in 
722 to the capture of Jerusalem by the Chaldaeans in 586. the 
Biblical dates, so far as we ran judge, are substantially correct. 
(See further the table above.) 

4. From the Destruction of Jerusalem in to the close of the 
Old Testament History. —Here, though it is true that there are 
events in the Biblical history which are not fully or unambigu¬ 
ously dated, there is otherwise no difficulty. The lengths of the 
reigns of Nebuchadrezzar and his successors on the throne of 
Babylon, and also, after the conquest of Babylon, of Cyrus and 
the following Persian kings, are known from the “ Canon of 
Ptolemy,” referred to above, *the particulars in which, for ihe 
earlier part of this period, are also confirmed by the testimony of 
the monuments. 

Sec. lor further information on the subject .the artich- C iiKONOt.ooY, 
and l',ie same lieiuling in the Fueyrlo[>ac(lia liihlica. cols. 773-7t)i). with 
the literature referred to on col. 8ig {especially the writings of 
Noldcke, Wellhausen, and Kamjihausen there mentioned). 

(S. R. 1.).) 

(B) New Testament 
I. Canon. 

The New Testament is the collection of the Sacred Books of 
Christians. It forms in the Bible the distinctive possession of 
Christians, just as the Old Testament is the collection of Sacred 
Books which Christians share with Jews. Every term in the 
definition is significant and has a history. There arc, first, the 
Books; then, the Collection; then, the Sacred Volume, complete 
as such in idea, though not as yet complete in its actual con¬ 
tents ; and, lastly, the .Sacred Volume in its full dimensions, as 
it has come down to us. 

There is a double development, of quality and of quantity ; of 
quality, as to the estimate formed of the books, their increasing 
recognition as sacred ; and of quantity, by which the books so 
recognized were gradually brought up to their present number. 
Our duty will lie to describe this double process, and we shall do 
so under the four heads ; (a) The Growth of a specifically 
Christian Literature; (/8) The Collection of the Books into a 
single volume, made up of ordered groups ; (7) The investing of 
this volume with the character of a Sacred Bexfk ; and (J>) The 
gradual settlement by which the volume assumed its present 
dimensions, neither less nor more. 

The model throughout was the Old Testament. The result 
was attained when there was a definite volume called the New 
Testament by the side of ^he earlier volume called the Old 
Testament, complete like it, and like it endowed with the 
attributes of a Sacred Book. Tliis is the consummation towards 
which events had been steadily moving—not at first consciously, 
for it was some time before the tendencies at work were con¬ 
sciously rtalized—but ending at last in the complete equation of 
Old Testament and New, and in the bracketing together of both 
as the first and second volumes of a single Bible. This is the 
process that we shall have to describe. And because the process 


before us is the gradual assimilation of N^ Testament and Old 
Testament, we shall have to include at each step all that 
bears upon this. For instance, at starting, it will not be 
enough for us simply to tell the story how the Books of the 
New Testament came to be written, but we shall have to point 
out what there was about them which fitted them to be what 
they afterwards became, what inherent qualities they po.ssessed 
which suggested the estimate ultimately put upon them; in 
other words, how they came to be not only a collection of 
Christian books, but a collection of Christian sacred books, or 
part of a Bible. 

(a) The Growth of a Christian Literature, j. The Pauline 
Kfistlcs .—The Bible of Jesus and His disciples was the Old 
Testament. And both Jesus and His disciples were to all 
appearance content with this. Jt was probably two full decades 
after the death of Christ before there were any specifically 
Christian writings at all. The first generation of Christians was 
not given to writing. There was not only no obvious reason mhy 
it should write, but there was a positive reason why it should not 
write. This reason lay in the dominant attitude of Christians, 
which was what we call “eschatological.” The first genera¬ 
tion of Christians lived iti the daily expectation that Christ would 
return from heaven. The truth is, tliat not only were Christians 
expecting (as we say) the Second Coming of the Messiah, but 
what they expected was the Coming. The Messiah, as all J<'w.s 
conceived of Him, was a superhuman being; .and His First 
Coming as a man among men did not count as really Messianic. 
The whole first generation of Christians looked intently for His 
Coming in power and great glory, which they believed to be near 
at hand. In such a st.ate of mind as this there was no motive for 
seeking permanence by writing. Men who imagined that they 
might at any moment be caught up to meet the Lord in the air 
were not likely to take steps for the instruction of the generations 
that might come after them. 

lienee the first Christian writings were no deliberate product 
of theologians who supposed themselves to be laying the founda¬ 
tion of a sacred volume. 'J’hey were not an outcome of the 
dominant tendencies of the time, but they arose rather in spite of 
them, in the simplest way, just from the practical needs of the 
moment. 

It was thus that St Paul came to write his two epistles to the 
Thessalonians, the oldest Christian documents that we possess. 
By this time he was launched on his missionary labours; he 
had founded a number of churches, and he was going on to found 
others. And these earliest epistles arc just the substitute for his 
personal presence, advice which he took occasion to send to his 
converts after he had left them. There are a few indications that 
he had sent similar communications to other churches before, but 
these have not been preserved. Indeed the wonder is—an<l it is .a 
testimony to the strength of the impression which St Paul left 
upon all with whom he came into contact—that the.se missionary 
letters of his should have begun to be preserved so soon. 

Both F.pislles to the 'Phessalonians have for their object to 
calm somewhat the excited expectations of which we have 
spoken. 

The first Epistle hits exactly the prominent features in the 
situation, when it reminds the Thessalonians how they had 
“ turned unto God from idols, to serve a living and true God, 
and to wait for his Son from heaven,” who would deliver them 
from the wrath to come (1 Thess. i. 9, 10). The turning from 
idols was of course peculiar to the Gentile communities, hut the 
waiting for the Messiah from heaven was common to all 
Christians, whatever their origin. In this we may take the 
epistle as typical of the state of the whole Church at the time. 
And there is another important passage which shows why. in 
spite of its natural and occasional character, the epistle exhibits 
the germs of that essential quality which caused all the books 
of the New Testament to be so highly estimated. The apostle 
again reminds his readers how they had received his preaching 
“ not as the word of men, but as it is in truth, the word of 
God,” which showed its power by the way in which it took hold 
of those who believed in it(i Thess. ii. 13). The reference is of 
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course primariljr to the spoken word, but the written word h*d 
the same qualities as the spoken. It was the deep impression 
made by these which prepared Christians generally to accept 
the apostolic writings as inspired, and therefore sacred. There 
is no greater mistake than to suppose that the estimate formed 
by the early Church of its Bible was a merely arbitrary verdict 
imposed by on external authority; it was the expression, and 
the natural expression (though following certain prescribed 
lines), of its real sense of the value and fundamentdly divine 
origin of the writings which it treasured. 

Nearest in character to tiie Thessalonian Epistles are the 
two to Corinth, which have perhaps an interval of a year and 
a half between them. When 1 Corinthians was written, the 
attitude of the Church was still strongly eschatological (i Cor. 
i. 7, 8, iii. 13-15, vii. 26, 29-31, xv. 25, 26, 51-54, xvi. 23). The 
thoughts of men were still set upon the near approach of the end, 
the troublous times that would issue in the break-up of the 
existing order and the return of Christ to introduce a new era. 
There was no idea of constructing a systematic theology ; 
Christ was still the Jewish Messiah, and His Coming was con¬ 
ceived of as the Jews conceived of the coming of the Messiah, 
as a great supernatural event transforming the face of things 
and inaugurating the reign of God. In view of this approaching 
revolution, both the Church and the world were regarded as 
living from hand to mouth. It was useless to attempt to found 
permanent institutions; everything was provisicmal and for 
the moment. And yet, even under these conditions, some 
practical arrangements had to be made. The epistle is taken 
up with matters of this kind; either the apostle is reproving 
disorders and abuses actually existing in the Church, and 
almost sure to exist in a young community that had just adopted 
a novel methcxl of life and had as yet no settled understanding 
of tlie principles involved in it; or else he is replying to definite 
questions put to him by lus converts. In all this ,tl>e epistle is 
still a genuine letter, and not 9 treatise. It only rises from 
time to time above the level of a letter, through the extraordinary 
penetration, force, enthusiasm and elevation of feeling that the 
apostle throws into his treatment of more or less ordinary topics. 
He am never rest until he has carried up the question of the 
moment to some higher ground of faith or conduct. It is in 
this incidental and digressive way that we get the description 
of the Gospel in L j8-ii. 16 ; of the Christian ministry in chs. 
iii., iV.; of the principle of consideration for others in ch. ix.; of the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper in chs. x., xi .; of Christian love 
in ch. xiii.; of the Resurrection and its consequences in ch. xv. 

2 Corinthians is even more a product of the situation: it is 
even more taken up with personal relations. No epistle sheds 
more light on St Paul’s character as a nwn—so mobile, so tactful, 
so tender and affectionate, and yet so statesmanlike and so 
commanding. If doctrinal utterances occur from time to time, 
they are in every case incidental and unpremeditated. 

The development of doctrine in St Paul’s epistles is due in part 
to the gradual subsiding of the eschatological temper, but even 
more to the growth of controversy. A crisis liad arisen in 
Galatia owing to the invasion of the churches, which St Paul 
had founded there, by reactionary Jews. This called forth 
a letter' from St I^ul, who felt himself compelled to grapple 
at close quarters with teaching which he saw cut at tlie very 
root of his own. He was thus led both to dear up for himself and 
to state for the sake of others his whole conception of soteriology 
—his answer to the question how was man to be set right before 
God. That was a large part, and at the moment the roost 
crucial part, of the whole problem erf religion. 

Two or three years later (r. a.d. 55-56) St Paul was bent on 
paying a visit to Rome. He was not going there straight, but 
to Jerusalem first. He knew that he could only do this at the 

< The date of this epistle is rather uncertain. Something depends 
upon tlie vexed question as to the identity of the Galatian churches. 
The epistle may be placed conjecturally early in the stay at Ephesus 
(p. A.D. 52-53). It is to be noted that the chronological grouping 
of the episties by minute comparison of style is apt to be deceptive; 
resemblances of tliis kind are due more to similarity of subject than 
to proximity in date. 


imminent peril of his life. It seamed very doubtful whether he 
would accomplish his desire. And therefore he took the oppor¬ 
tunity to send to the Romans what is really a summing up, 
not of the whole of Christianity, but of that side of Qiristianity 
which the preceding controversy had brought into spedal relief. 
He states his case as part of a larger question still—a question 
that inevitably became pressing at that particular time—as to 
the entire religious relation of Jew and Gentile. 

These years of shock and conflict could not fail to have marked 
effect upon the shaping of definite Christian doctrine. Hiej' 
drew attention away from the future to the present, and to the 
past as leading up to the present. They compelled a man like 
St Paul to theorize : thought was driven inward ; it was made 
to search for foundations, to organize itself and knit together 
part with part. And the impulse thus given continued. It 
showed itself strongly in the epistles of Uie next group, especially 
Ephesians and C.<rfossians. These epistles took their form at 
once from a natural progression of thought and from a new 
phase of controversy, a sort of Gnosticizing theory, or theories, 
which perverted Christian practice and impaired the supremacy 
of Christ by {rfacing other beings or entities by His side. The 
apostle meets tliis by renewed emphasis on the central position 
of Christ; and he at the same time carries a step farther his 
conception of the unity of the Church, as embracing both Jew 
and Gentile. The predominance of this somewhat recondite 
teaching gave to these epistles even more the character of 
treatises, which in the case of Ephesians Is further enhanced 
by the fact that it is probably a circular letter addressed not to 
a single church but to a group of churches. Philemon is of course 
a pure letter, and PhUippiaas mainly so; the Pastorals, as tlieir 
name imprfies, contain advice and instructions to tlie apo.stIe’s 
lieutenants, Timothy and Titus, *in the temporary charge com¬ 
mitted to them of churches that the apostle could not visit 
himself. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews is an epistolary treatise of uncertain 
date, on the Pauline model, and by a disciple of St Paul or at 
least a writer strongly influenced by him, though influenced 
also in no small degree by the Jewish school of Alexandria re¬ 
presented by Philo. Of tlie many theories as to the address, the 
most plausible are perhaps those which would apply to a single 
congregation of Hebrew Christians in Rome, or to a local church 
or group of local churches in Palestine, perhaps like that of 
which the centre would be at Caesarea. It is not probable 
that the epistle was addressed to the mother ahorch at J erusalem. 

The above sketch of the growth and general character of the 
Pauline Epistles is based upon the hypothesis that all thirteen are 
genuine. But some discrimination should be made in detail. 
The scepticism which cliallenges the whole collection may be set 
aside as radically perverse and unreasonable. Apart from this, the 
keen criticism of modern times has fa.stencd especially upon two 
groups:—2 Thessaloniaiis; Colossians with Philemon. Ephesians and 
the Pastorals. The present writer would accept without any real 
hesitation the first of these classes; and Uie second he would also 
himself accept, though in regard to this class he would think it right 
to speak with rather more reserve. This may be said to be the 
position generally taken up by the leading English scholars; it 
differs sliglitly in a conservative direction, but not widely, from 
that of Haruack, a httle more from tliat of Julicher, and again a 
little more from that of von Soden. 

2 Thessalonians is still questioned by scholars of some note ; but 
when Julicher can say that no question could be raised if it were not 
for the existence of i Thessalonians (assumed to be genuine), this 
is practically giving up the whole case, because the objections drawn 
from I Thessalonians arc, at le.xst to the present writer, only an 
example of faulty criticism. Still less is there any valid argument 
against Philemon. 11 is a mark of the improved methods now current 
in Germany that, whereas in iSBd^this epistle was rejected by a 
scholar as able and sober as Weixsacker, Jiilicher now pronounces 
it " among the most assured jxi.sses.sions of the apostle" (Einl. 
5th ed., p. 112). 

But there is an arguable case of some real weight against Colos- 
sians, Ephesians, Piutorals—least against Colossians and perhaps 
most against the Pastorals. Colossians is strongly vouched for by 
its connexion with Philemon. And the objections to Ephesians 
are considerably reduced when it is taken as a circular letter. But 
it should be admitted that, Mqiecially m regard to Ephesiana and 
Pastorals, there is a perceptible diSmna, (a) in style, and (b) in 
characteristic subject matter, from the standard epistks. If these 
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later epistles are really the work of St Paul, the difference must be 
accounted for (a) by a somewhal^unusual range of variation in style 
and thought on his part, and {!>) by different environment and 
different purpose. The question is whether these explanations arc 
ade(|uate. The writer of this is inclined to think that they arc. 
St Paul was in any case an unusual writer, by no means facile or 
with ready command ol expression; still, he could by an effort express 
what he wanted, and new situations called up new words and new 
minor ideas. He was also a writer in whom the physical wear and 
tear must have been enormous. It might well be believed that the 
change in the so-called Epistles of the Imprisonment from the 
earlier epistles was due m part to the physical effects of prolonged 
confinement, as compared with the free, varied and open life and 
exciting controversies of earlier years. There is also the uncertain 
element that may possibly lie due to the use of different amanuenses. 
An argument in lavoui of the genuineness of the epistles may be 
derived from the fact that each of the doubtful epistles is connected 
with others that are no' doubtful by subtle links both of style and 
thought. If the reasons suggested above are not adequate, then 
we must act down the questioned epistles to some disciple of St Paul, 
who has earned the ideas and principles of his master a step farther 
or has applied them to a different set of problems and conditions. 

2. The Gospels and Acts .—The Gospels and Acts arose in a 
way very similar to the Pauline Epistles. Here too there was no 
deliberate intention of writing a series of books that should be 
at once accepted as sacred and authoritative. Here too the 
expectation of the near return of (’hrist doubtless delayed for 
a number of years the desire and need for written compositions. 
Here too the first steps were taken as the exigencies of the 
moment dictated. We are again driven to fill up the gups in 
our knowledge by conjectures; but some such outline as the 
following has much to commi-nd it. 

When the enterprise of Christian missionaries had gone on for 
some little time, especially in the regions outside Palestine 
where there was little or no previous knowledge of (Jirist and of 
Christian ideals, the wandering prophets and apostles by whom 
the missions were mainly conducted must have soon begun to 
feel the need for some sort of written manual to supplement 
their own personal teaching. It was one of the characteristics 
of the early Christian tc,achers that they rarely stayed for any 
length of time in a pl.ace ; they moved on, and the little con¬ 
gregation was left to wait for another visitor, who might be 
some time in coming. How was this interval to be filled ^ 
There would lie every degree of preparation, or want of prepara¬ 
tion, for the reception of Christian teaching. Some Jews, 
like those who are descrilied in the Gospel as “ waiting for the 
kingdom of (iod,” would be pious men and women carefully 
trained in tb" Old Testament, who would he almost fit for the 
kingdom even before they had heard of Christ. Other Gentile 
converts would require instruction in the very rudiments of 
ethical and monotheistic religion. Between these extremes 
there would be many shades and degrees of ignorance and 
knowledge. How could these various cases be met at once 
most simply and most effectually ? We remember that the 
Christian preachers were preaching before all things a Person, but 
a Person whose interest for these new converts lay chiefly in the 
fact that lie was about to come and establish a supernatural 
kingdom for which they had to fit themselves. The best way 
therefore of helping them to do this was to provide them with 
an outline of the characteristic teaching of Christ, which should 
lie at the same time a clear statement of His moral demands. 
It is probable that these requirements suggested the form of 
the first Christian Go.spel, which the writer believes to be rightly 
identified with the so-called Logm of St Matthew, now often 
designated by the symbol Q. It did not aim at being a history, 
and still less a complete history, but it was mainly a collection 
of .sayings or discourses suitec^to supply a rule of life. 

It would be somewhat later than this, and not until the 
eschatological outlook became weaker, and men began to turn 
their regard to the past rather than to the future, that there 
would gradually ari.se a more strictly historical interest There 
is reason to think that in the Christian Church this interest did 
not begin to be active much before the decade a.d. 60-70. 
Its first conspicuous product was our present Gospel of St Mark, 
which was probably composed at Rome within the years 64-70. 
We say advisedly " our present Gospel of St Mark,” because 


there does not seem to us to Ite any sufficient reason for pre¬ 
supposing an Ur-Mareus, or older form of this Gospel. 

These two works, the Logia (or, as some prefer to call it, the 
Non-Marcan document common to Matthew and Luke) and 
the Mark-Gospel, were the prime factors in all the subsequent 
composition of Gospels. Our Matthew and our Luke are just 
combinations, differently constructed, of these two documents, 
with a certain amount of additional matter which the editors 
had collected for themselves. And it is probable that other 
Gospels of which only fragments have come down to us, like the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews and the Gospel of Peter, have 
been built up out of the same materials. 

St Luke was the first to write, as we may see from his preface, 
definitely in the .spirit of a hi.storian. He addresses his work 
to Theophiius, apparently an official person, who had already 
been taught the main outlines of Christianity. He had planned 
his work on a large scale ; and in Acts we have its second 
volume. It is an event of no small importance for criticism 
that so eminent a scholar as Prof. Harnack should have come 
round to the view, almost universally prevalent in England, 
that St Luke himself was the final editor and author of both 
the Third Gospel and the Acts. It is a very secondary question 
what is their exact date. 

The reasons which converge upon the conclusion just ex¬ 
pressed as to the origin and nature of the fundamental documents 
worked up in our present .Synoptic Gospels are as follows 
(i.) The literary analysis of the Synoptic (iospels brings out a 
number of sections common to Matthew and I.uke which probably 
at one time existed as an independent document, (ii.) Ibis 
document consisted, in the main though not entirely, of a 
collection of Sayings of th- Lord, which set in strong relief 
at once His characlcr and the moral and religious ideal that He 
desired to commend, (iii.) We have an express statement, which 
must have been originally made before the end of the first 
century, that the apostle Matthew composed in Hebrew a work 
described as Ij)gia. This word need not mean, but may quite 
well and pointedly mean, a collection specially of Sayings, 
and would still more aptly denote a collection of divine or 
authoritative .sayings (Any^ prop. “ oracles "). (iv.) We know 
further that the conditions of early Christian missionary teaching 
were such as have been described. We learn this especially 
from the Didaehe ; and the first part of that work, the 
so - called “ Two - Ways,” is commonly thought to have been 
in the first instance a Jewish manual put into the hands of 
proselytes. On our hypolbe.sis the Logia would have been a 
sort of Christian manual used with a similar object, (v.) We 
are confirmed in this opinion by the fact that the epistles of 
St Paul furnish many indications that Christians in general, 
including those who had not been much in cxintact with the 
original Twelve, were well acquainted with the leading features 
in the character of Christ and in the Christian ideal, although 
there is little corresponding evidence for their knowledge of 
details in the life of ('hrist. 

There is a similar statement to the one mentioned above, 
that like it must have been originally made liefore the end 
of the first century, as to a Gospel composed by St Mark on the 
basis mainly of the preaching of .St Peter, though this need not 
exclude personal experience (as, e.g., perhaps in Mark xiv. 51-52) 
or information derived from other sources. Only raw materials 
came from St Peter, and those probably not checked or revised 
by him ; the arrangement is due to Mark himself, and is more 
successful than might have been expected in the circumstances— 
indeed so successful as to suggest advice from some good quarter. 
According to Irenaeus (c. a.d. 185), who is more precise than 
(Element of Alexandria, the Gospel was not published until 
after the death of Peter, which would place its composition 
between the limits a.d. 65 and 70. The phenomena which are 
sometimes supposed to require the hypothesis of an Ui-Mareus 
are more simply and satisfectorily explained as incidents in the 
transmission of the Marcan text. 

The matter peculiar to Matthew and Luke raises a number 
of interesting questions which are still too much sub jttdice to 
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be answered decidedly or dogmatically, though approximate 
and provisional answers may before long be forthcoming. All : 
parts of the problem have been greatly forwarded by the recent 
publication of important works by Wellhausen and Harnack 
(see below). The date of the completed Luke depends (a) on 
whether or not we believe Luke himself or a later disciple to be 
the author, and (b) whether or not we believe that the author 
of Acts had seen Josephus’ Antiquities, published in a.d. 93 or 
94. Professor Burkitt takes an original line in maintaining that 
Luke was the author of both works, and yet that he had seen 
Antiq. The present writer is inclined to think the latter hypo¬ 
thesis not proven. The date of Matthew cannot be fixed more 
nearly than 70-100. 

3. The Catholic Epistles .—The Catholic Epistles were so 
called in the first instance from their wider and more indefinite 
address; they were intended for Christians generally, or over 
some wide area, rather than for a particular church or individual. 

2 and 3 John are exceptions, but probably came in under 
the wing of the larger epistle, which is strictly “ catholic.” As 
applied to a class of epistles, the title dates from Eusebius, early 
in the 4th century; the epithet is given to single epistles by 
Origen, and is found as far back as the end of the 2nd century. 
In later Latin usage “ catholic ” came to mean much the same as 
“ canonical,” another name that was also given. 

This group of epistles practically continues and supplements 
the work of the epistles of St Paul, i Peter, if genuine, must date 
from the end of the apostle’s career (for the early composition 
claimed for it by 15 . Weiss is a paradox that may be disregarded). 
It was written to instruct and encourage the Christians of Asia 
Minor at a time of persecution, which on the hypothesis of 
genuineness, would be the Neronian, i.e. a secondary outbreak 
perhaps loosely connected with the onslaught in Rome. The 
l^pistlc of James (also, if genuine) must lie placed late in the life¬ 
time of the brother of the Lord. In that case it was probably not 
written with any direct polemic against writings of St Paul, but 
against hearsay versions of his teaching that had reached 
Jerusalem. Controversy of this kind is not always conducted 
with complete understanding of that which is being opposed. 
The Epistle of Jude cannot be either dated or localized with any 
certainty. It seems on the whole most probable that 2 Peter is 
not a genuine work, but that it come from the same factory of 
pseudonymous Petrine writings as the Apocalypse which bears 
the same name, though the one has, and the other has not, 
obtained a place within the Canon. This epistle was questioned 
from the first, and only gained its place with much hesitation, 
and rather through slackness of opposition titan any conclusive¬ 
ness of proof. The three Joliannine epistles may be more 
conveniently treated under the next head. 

Even in the case of the two more important epistles, i Peter 
and James, wc have to add the qualification “ if genuine,” but 
rather perhaps Itecause of the persistence with which they are 
challenged than because of inherent defect of attestation. The 
evidence for 1 Peter is both early in date and wide in range, and 
the book was one of those that passed as “ acknowledged ” in 
antiquity. Tlte evidence for James is not so widely diffused but 
is found in early writings. Perhaps the position of these two 
epistles might be described as not unlike that of Colossians and 
Ephesiaios. Instead of casting doubt upon them, we should 
prefer to say that they are both probably genuine, but that there 
are features about them that are not as yet fully explained. 
The chief of these features is their relation to the writings of St 
Paul. There is indeed so much that is Pauline in i Peter as to 
give distinct attractiveness to the hypothesis, which is most 
elaborately maintained by Zahn, that a larger share than usual 
in the composition of the letter was left to Silvanus (i Peter 
V. 12). Nor does it appear to us that the objections to this theoty 
brought by Dr Chase in his excellent article on the epistle in 
Hasrings’ Dictionary are really so fatal as he supposes. The 
epistle is more the work of a companion of St Paul of long 
standing than of one who, with quite different and independent 
antecedents, had only been influenced by the perusal of one or 


two of St Paul's letters. In the% Epistle of James we have a 
really distinct type; and it seems to us that the degree to which 
the epistle mis.ses its mark as a polemic may be easily and 
naturally accounted for in more ways than one. 

4. The Johannine Writings. —The Gospel and Epistles that 
hear the name of John, and the Apocalypse, form a group of 
writings that stand very much by themselves and are still the 
subject of active discussion. The points in regard to them that 
would unite the greatest number of suffrages would seem to be 
these:—(i.) That, except 2 Peter, they are probably the latest of 
the New Testament writings, and that they form a group closely 
connected among themselves, though it is not clear how many 
hands have been at work in them, (ii.) That they arose not far 
from each other towards the end of the ist century. The 
Apocalypse is plausibly dated by Reinach and Harnack near to 
the precise year 93, and the other writings may be referred to 
the reign of Domitian (81-96), though many critics would extend 
the limit to some two decades later, (iii.) The writings are to be 
connected, either more or less closely, with John of Ephesus, who 
was a prominent figure towards the end of the ist century. On 
the other hand, the greatest differences would be(i.) As to the 
personal identity of this John—is he himself “ the beloved 
disciple ” ? Is he the apostle, the son of Zebedee or another ? 
Can the writer of the Apocalypse be the same as the writer of the 
Gospel and Epistles ? (ii.) What is the exact relation of John 
of Ephesus to the Gospel ? Is he its author or only the authority 
behind it ? (iii.) How far is the Gospel intended to be, and how 
far is it, in the strict sense historical ? Tliis last question is 
beginning to overshadow all the rest. 

Whatever may be the ultimate decision on these intricate 
questions, the Fourth Gospel in any case played a very important 
part in the history of the Church and of Christian theology. It 
drew together and gathered up into itself the forces at work in the 
apostolic age ; and, by reaching out a hand as it were (through 
the preface) towards Greek philosophy, it succeeded in so 
formulating the leading doctrines of Christianity as to make it 
more acceptable than it had as yet been to the Gentile world, 
and in securing for the Gospel a place in the main stream of 
Europ^n thought. It is probably true to say that no other 
primitive Christian writing has had so marked an effect on all 
later attempts to systematize the Christian creed. 

Tlic situation as to the Fourth Gospel has been altered in recent 
years by the statement attributed to Papias fliat the two sons of 
Zebedee (and not only one) were slain by the Jews—a statement 
which becomes more difficult to put aside a.s the evidence lor it 
increases (full details in Burkitt, Gosp. Hist. pp. 252-^5; E. 
Schwartz. Vbrr d. Tod d. 66 h«e Zebedaei, Berlin, 1004). But this 
statement docs not affect the historical character of John of Ephesus, 
who is also expressly described by Papias as ” a disciple of the 
Lord " (Eus. H.n. iii. 39. 4). On the other hand, the theory that 
the Gospel is a thorough-Roing allegory mu.st be hard to maintain 
in view' of the frequent appeals to ” witness ” which is several times 
dehned as eye-witness (John i. 15, gz, iii. 11, xix, 35. xxi. 24 ; I John 
i. 1-3 ; cf. John v. 36, x. 25). This is borne out by Ignatius with 
ids slicing emplia.sis on the reality of the Gospel history (Hph. xx. 
2 : Trait, x. ; Smyrti. i. 1,2. ii., lii. 1-3, v. 2). If the writer of the 
Gospel were simjily inventing his facts, they would be no proof of his 
thesis (John xx. 31). It is a paradox that he should be invoked 
"to prove the reality of Jesus Christ ” (as against Docetism), and 
yet that it should be contended at the same time that for him 
" ideas, and not events, were the true realities." 

5. Other Literature not included in the New Testament. —It 
must not be thought that the primitive Christian literature 
came abruptly to an end with the writings that are included in 
our present New Testament. On |he contrary, all round these 
there was a broad fringe of writings more or less approximating 
to them in character. Most nearly on the lines of the New 
Testament are the so-called Apostolic (really Sub-Apostolic) 
Fathers (Clement of Rome to the Corinthians, Didache, Barnabas, 
the letters of Ignatius and the single letter of Polycarp, the 
Shepherd of Hennas, the homily commonly known as the Second 
Epistle of Clement). These are in most cases the writings of 
; leading persons in tile Church who took up and continued the 
' tradition of the apostles. Barnabas and 2 Clement are more 
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eccentric, but the writen must have been persons of some note. 
Outside this group would come what are called the Apoc^phal 
Gospels and Acts (Gospel according to Hebrews, according to 
Egyptians, of Peter, of Truth, of the Twelve for Kbionite Gospel], 
the recently recovered so-called Log/a ; the Gospel of Nicodemus, 
the Protevangelium of James, the Gospel of Thomas, the Acts 
of Pilate, Acts of Paul, Peter, John, Andrew, Thomas; the 
Preaching of Peter, the Afiocalypseof Peter). As the and century 
wears on, we ctune to controversial or philosophical works by 
Agrippa, Castw, Quadratus, Aristides. With the middle of the 
century we reach a consideraWe writer in Justin Martyr. With 
him the twilight period which succeeds to the apostolic age is 
over, and we enter upon the main course of ecclesiastiad history. 
At this point, therefo'-e, our survey may end. 

(fi) The Process of Discrimination and CoUection. i. Dis¬ 
crimination. —Throughout the apostolic age Christians were 
conscious of being carried forward in a great movement, the 
origin and motive-power of which they regarded as supernatural. 
It began on the Day of Pentecost, but continued in full tide 
almost to the end of the 1st century, and, even when it b^an 
to subside, it did so quite gradually. The moment of transition 
is dearly marked in the Didache, where the charismatic ministry 
of “ apostles and prophets ” is beginning to give place to per¬ 
manent local ofiicials of the Church, bishops, presbyters and 
deacons. The literature that we now call the New Testament 
held its place because it was regarded as a product of the palmy 
flays of that great movemenL It was considered to be the work 
of inspired men, of men whom the Holy Spirit, at that time 
specially active in the Church, had chosen as its organs. We 
have seen how St Paul, for instance, fully believed that his own 
preaching had a force behind ij which vindicated for it the claim 
to be “ the word of God ” (i Thess. ii. 13); and it wa-s inevitable 
that the other preachers and teachers should have had in different 
degrees something of the same consciousness. This conscious¬ 
ness receives perhaps its strongest expression in the Apocalypse. 

There is really no contradiction between this sense of a high 
calling and mission, with a special endowment corresponding 
to it, and the otltcr fact that the writings from this age that 
have come down to us are all (except perhaps the Apocalypse, 
and even the Apocalypse, in some degree, as we see by the letters 
to the Seven Churches) strictly occasional and natural in their 
origin. The lives and actions of njKJstles and prophets were in 
their general tenor like those of other men; it was only that, 
for the particular purpose of their mission, they found them¬ 
selves carried beyond and above themselves. St Paul himself 
knew when he wa.s speaking by the Spirit, and when he was 
not; and we too can recogiuze to some extent when the 
afflatus comes upon him. It is fortunate that this should be so 
clearly marked in his epistles, because it enables us to ar^e 
by analogy to the other writers. When we come to historical 
books like the third Gospel and the Acts, we find the writer 
just pursuing the ordinary methods of history, and not claiming 
to do anything more (Luke i. 1-4). With the methods of history, 
these writers were naturally exposed to the risks and chances 
of error attendant upon those methods. There was not at first 
among the writers any idea that they were composing an infallible 
narrative. The freedom with which they used each other’s 
work, and with which the early texts were transmitted, excludes 
this. But there was the idea that the whole movement of the 
Church to which they gave expression was in a special sense 
divine. And this belief was the fundamental principle that 
determined tlie marking off of the writings of the first, or apos¬ 
tolic, age from the rest. , 

At tte same time it must not be supposed that a hard and fast 
line can be drawn beyond which the spiritual stimulus of this 
first age ceased. The writings of Clement of Rome (a.d. 97) and 
of Ignatius (c. AS), ito) mark the transition. Ignatius, for in¬ 
stance, clearly distinguishes between his own position and that 
of the apostles : “ I do not enjoin you, as Peter and Paul did. 
They were Apostles, I am a convict; they were free, but 1 am a 
slave to this very hour ” (Rom. iv. 3). And yet, none the less, 
Ignatius is conscious of acting and speaking at times from a 
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kind of inspiration. “ Even though cdftain persons desired 
to deceive me after the flesh, yet the spirit is not deceived, being 
from God ; for it knoweth whence it cometh arid where it goeth, 
and it searcheth out the hidden things. 1 cried out, when I was 
among you : I spake with a loud voice, with God’s own voice, 
give ye heed to the bishops, and the presl^ters and deactms ” 
(Philadelph. viL i). In like manner Clement, in two places 
(lix. I, Ixiii. 2), writes as though God were speaking through him. 

2. Collection. —Concurrently with the tendency to discriminate 
between the higher authority of certain writings and the lower 
authority of others, there was also a tendency to collect and 
group together writings of the first class. The earliest example 
of tills tendency is in the case of the Pauline Epistles. Marcion, 
we know {c. a.d. 140), had a collection of ten out of thirteen, 
in the order. Gal., i and 2 Cor., Rom., 1 and 2 Thess., Laodic. 
(■"Eph.), Col., Phil., Philem. We observe tliat the Pastorals 
are omitted. But it is highly probable that the collection went 
buck a full generation Wore Marcion. The short Epistlteof 
Polycaip contains references or allusions (0 no less than nine 
out of the thirteen epistles, including 2 Thess., J'iph., i and 
2 Tim. Ignatius, writing just before, gives clear indications 
of six, including i Tim. and Titus. The inference lies near 
at hand that both writers liad access to the full collection of 
tliirtecn, not omitting the Pastorals. Polycarp {ad Phil. xiii. 2) 
shows how strong was the interest in collecting the writings of 
eminent men. 

It of course did not follow that, because the letters of St Paul 
were collected, they were therefore regarded as sacred. The 
feeling towards them at first would be simply an instinct of 
respect and deference ; but we have seen above that the essential 
conditions of the higher estimate were present all along, and 
were only waiting to be recognized as soon as reflective thought 
was turned upon them. This process appears to have been 
going on tliroughout the middle years of the 2nd century. 

The famou.s passage of irenaeus (^*<. Haer. iii. 15. 8) assumes 
the possession by the Church of four authoritative Gospels 
and no more. This is the general view of the Church of his time, 
except the little clique known as the Alogi who rejected the 
P'ourth Gospel, and Marcion who only recognized St l.uke. 
But here again, we may go back some way farther. Irenaeus 
writes (c. A.D. 185) as though the Four Gospels had held the 
field as far back as he can remember. About a.d. 170 Tatian, 
the disciple of Justin, composed out of these Gospels his Diates- 
saron. If Justin used any other Gospel, his use of it was very 
subordinate. Practically we may say that the estimate of the 
Four to which Tatian and Irenaeus testify must have been well 
established by the middle of the century, though sporadic 
in.stances may be found of the use of other Gospels that did not 
become canonical. The sifting out of these was proceeding 
steadily and gradually, and by the end of the century it may be 
regarded as complete. 

We must make allowance for the exi.stence of this margin, 
and for the blurring of the houndary-line that goes along with 
it. We cannot claim for the Church absolute sureness of judg¬ 
ment as to what falls on one side of the line and what on the other. 
It is pwssihle, e.g., that a mistake has been made in the case of 
2 Peter, which, however, is edifying enough. It is not less 
possible that writings like i Clem, and Epp. Ignat, are not 
inferior in real religious value to the Epistle of Jude. But^ 
broadly speaking, the judgment of the early Church hdrUffitt 
endorsed by that of after ages. 

llarnack raises an interesting question (Rcdcn u. . 4 ufsdtie. ii. 
239 fl.), how it came about that Four Gospels were recognized, and 
not only one. There are many indications early in the 2nd century 
of a tuudency towards the recognition of a single Gospellor in¬ 
stance, there are the local Go.spels according to Hebrews, according 
to Egyptians; Marcion had but one Gospel, St Luke, the Valen- 
tinians prrferred St John and so on; Tatian reduced the Four 
Gospels to one Iw means of a Harmony, and it is possible that 
sometliing of the kind may have existed before he did this. There 
is probably some truth in the view that the Church clung to its 
Four Gospels as a weapon against Gnosticism ; it could not afford 
to reduce the number of its doenments. But, over and above this, 
there was probably something in the circumstances in which the 
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canonical Gospels weM composed, and in their early history, which 
gave them a special prestige in the eyes of the faithful. The story 
wlvich Eusebius quotes from Clement of Alexandria {HM. vi. 14) 
seems to point to something of the kind. 

3. Influences at work .—The whole process of the formntioji 
of the Kew Testament was steady and gradual. The critical 
period, during which the conception grew up of the New Covenant 
with its sacred book by the side of Uic Old Covenant, which in 
its written emitodiment we call the Old Testament, extends 
roughly over the 2nd century. By the last decades of that 
cetilury a preliminary list of these new Sacred Books had been 
formed and placed by the side of the Old with substantially the 
same attributes. We must briefly sketch the process by which 
this came about, tracing the causes which led to the result and 
indicating the manner in which they operated. 

We have seen that the ultimate cause was the consciousness 
on the part of the Church that the first age of its own history 
was characteri7.ed by spiritual workings more intense than other 
times. Tliis feeling had been instinctive, and it found expression 
in several ways, each one of them partial, when taken alone, 
but obtaining their full cITect in combination. It should be 
understood that the goal towards which events were moving 
all the time was the equalizing of the New Testament with the 
Old Testament. 

(fl) Hiblio Head inf,. -.I'rom the first tlie way in which the E]>istlps 
ot I'atil were Imuighl to the knowledge oi tlie churches to whicli 
they were addressed was by reading in the pidilir assemblies for 
worshij). 'I'his was done by the direction of the apostle himself 
(1 Thess. V. 27 ; Col. iv. 1(1). At first any writing that was felt to 
tie useful for edification was read in (Ids way, e.sjii’ctally if it liad 
liKiil associations (cf. Dionysius of Corintli. ap. Eus. H.lt. iv. 23. 

II). Bill, as worsliip liecame more thonuiglily organized, it was 
iniested witli increasing solemnity; the freedom of choice iras 
gradually restricted ; and inasmuch as lections were regularly taken 
from the Old Testament, it was only natural that other lections 
read alongside ot them should gradually he placed upon the same 
footing. 

(fi) .i Hthnritv of Christ and the Apnstle.s. —.\s the words of prophets 
and lawgivers had from the first carried their own authonty with 
them under the Old Covenant, so from the first the words of Christ 
needed no commendatkai from without under the New. .^nd what 
aiijihiHl to words of Christ soon came also to apjily in their degree 
to words of the apostles. The only dillereiiee was that an authority 
at first instinctively assumed came to he consciously recognized 
and formally defined. Tliere was also a natural tendency Inwards 
levelling up the different parts of hooks and gioup.s of biioks. In 
other woriis, the soniewliat vagne sense of siiiritual power and im¬ 
pressiveness hardened into the conception of sacrod books united 
in a sacred volume. 

(r) Conirimersv. ■ The process was aoceleratcd by the demand for 
a standard or rule of faith and practice.. At an early date in the 
2iid renturv this demand was met by (he comjiosition of the oldest 
form ol what we rail the -Apostles' Creed. But the Creed was but 
the condensed es.senco of the New Testament scriptures, and hetiind 
it tliere lay an appeal to those scriptures, which was especially 
necessary where (as in the case of the \ aleiitiman Gnostics) tlie 
dissident bodies professed to aceept the common belief of Christians. 

In its cimflict with Gnostics, Marciouites and Montaiiists the Church 
was led to insist more and more upon its Bible, its own Bible, just 
as in its older comtroversy with the ]e«a it had to insist cm the KWe 
which it inherited from them. This was a yet furtlier cause of tlie 
ccpiating of the two parts of the saai'd volume, which went on with 
an imperceptible crescendo through the first three ipiarlers of the 
and century, and by the last quarter was fairly complete, 

(y) Provisional Canon oj New Testament (end of 2nd century). 

—By the last quarter of the 2nd century the conception of a 
Christian Bible in two parts. Old Testament and New Testament, 
may be said to be definitely established. Already at the beginning 
of this period Melito had drawn up a list of the twenty-two 
Books of the Old Covenant, i.e. of the documents to which the 
Old Covenant made its appeal. It was a very short step to the 
compiling of a similar list for the New Covenant, wliich by another 
very short step becomes the New Testament, by the side of the 
Old Testament. It is tlierefore not surprising, though a piece of 
great good fortune, that there should be still extant a list of the 
New Testament books that may be roughly dated from the end 
of the century. This list published by Muratori in 1740,and called 
after him “ the Muratorian Figment on the Canon,” is commonly 
believed to be of Roman origin and to be a translation from 
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the Greek, though there are a |pw dissentients on both heads. 
The list recognized four Gospels, Acts, thirteen epistles of Paul, 
two epistles of John, Jude, Apocalypse of John and (as the text 
stands) of Peter; there is no mention of Hebrews or (apparently) 
of 3 John or Epistles of Peter, where it is possible—^we cannot say 
more—that the silence os to i Peter is accidental; the Shepherd 
of Hermas on account of its date is admitted to private, but 
not public, reading ; various writings associated with Marcion, 
Valentinus, Basilides and Montanus are condemned. 

There arc many interesting points about this list, which still shows 
cimsiderable freshness ol judgment, (i.) There are traces of earlier 
Uiscu6.sions about tlie Gospels, both in disparagement of the Synoptics 
as compared with St John, and in criticism of the latter as diflcring 
from the former, (ii.) There is a healthy tendency to lay stress on 
the historical value ot narratives which proceed from eye-witnesses, 
(ni.) .\n ovi-r-ruhng and uniting influence is ascribed to the Holy 
Siiirit. (iv.) TIu- writer is concerned to point out that letters ad¬ 
dressed to a single ctiurcli and even to an individual may yet liave 
a wider use for the Church as a whole, (v.) The sense is not yet lost 
that the appeal of the Old Te.stament is as coming from men of pro¬ 
phetic gilts, and that of the New Testament as coming from apostles, 
(vi.) It is ui accordance with tliis that a time limit is placed upon 
the books included in the New Testament, (vii.) Christians are to 
lie on their guard against writings put forth in the interest of heretical 
Sects. 

"When the data of Fragm. Murat, are compared with those 
supplied l,iy the writers ot the last quarter of the 2nd and first 
of the 3rd centuries (Tatian, Theoph. Ant., Iren., Clem. Alex., 
Tert., Hippo!.), it is seen that there is a fixed nucleus of writings 
that is acknowledged, with one exception, over all parts of the 
Christian world. The exception is the Syriac-speaking Church 
of Kdessa and Mesopotamia. 'I'his Church at first acknowledged 
only the Gospel (in the form of Tatian’s Diatessaran), Acts and 
the Epistles of Paul. These setjn to have been the only books 
translated immediately upon the foundation of the Edessan 
Church, though an edition of tlic separate Gospels must have 
followed either before or verj’ soon afterwards. In all other 
churches the four Gospels, Acts and ICpistles of Paul are fixed, 
with the addition in nearly all of 1 Peter, i J ohn. The Apocalypse 
was generally accepted in the West. Hebrews and James were 
largely' accepted in the East. 

in the 3rd century the conspicuous figure is Origin {oh. 253), 
whose principal service was, through the vast range of his know¬ 
ledge, his travels and his respect for tradition wherever he found 
it, to keep open the wider limits of the Canon. 'There is not one 
of our present books that he docs not show himself inclined to 
accept, though he notes the doubts in rd^ard to 2 Peter and 
2 and 3 John. Later in the century Dionysius of Alexandria 
applies some acute criticism to justify the Alexandrian dislike 
of tlie Apocalypse. 

( 5 ) The Pinal Canon (4lh centuty). — Early in the 4th 
century Eusebius, as a historian, reviews the situation (H.E. iii. 
23.1). He makes three clas.ses; the first, including the Gospels, 
Acts, Ejiistlra of Paul, 1 Peter, 1 John, is acknowledged; to 
these, if one likes, one may add the Apocalypse. 'I'he second 
class is questioned, but accepted by the majority ; viz. James, 
Jude, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John. 'Lhe third class, of works 
to be decidedly' rejected, contains the Acts of Paul, Hennas, 
Apocalypse of Peter, Barnabas, Didache; to these some would 
odd Apoc. of John, and others Ev. sec. Hebr. About the same 
time another line of tradition is represented by Lucian and the 
school of Antioch. The vernacular Church of Syria represented 
yet a third. In Egypt the uncertainty and laxity of usage was 
still greater. This stale of things the great Athanasius set 
himself to correct, and he did so ^y laying down a list identical 
with our New Testament as we htwe it now. It was very largely 
the influence of Athanasius that finally turned the sc^e. He 
was peculiarly qualified for exercising this influence, as his long 
exile in the West made him familiar with Western ustq^ while 
he was also able to brii^ to the West the usage that he was 
trying to establish in the East. His efforts would be helped by 
Westerns, like Hilary and Lucifer, who were exiled to the East. 
The triumph of the Athanasian Canon, indeed, went along with 
the triumph of Nicene Christianity. And whUe the movement 
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received its impulse from Atijanasius, the power by which it 
was carried through and estaolished was largely that of his 
powerful ally, the Church of Rome. 

The final victory was no doubt a little delayed. Asia Minor 
and Syria were for most of the 4th century divided between 
the following of Eusebius (Cyril of Jerusalem in a.d. 348, Gregory 
of Nazianzus, the list of Apost. Can. 85, that attached to Can. 59 
of the Council of Laodicea, c. a.u. 363) and the school of Antioch. 
The leading members of that school adopted 3 Epp. Cath. 
(James, 1 Peter, 1 John), Theod. Mops, omitting this group 
altogether, and the whole school omitting Apoc. Amphilochius 
of Iconium (c. 380) gives the two lists, Eusebian and Antiochene, 
as alternatives. The Eusebian list only wanted the complete 
admission of the Apocalypse to Ije identical with the Athanasian ; 
and Athanasius had one stalwart supporter in Epiphanius 
{ob. 403). 

The original Syriac list, as we have seen, had neither Epp. 
Cath. nor Apoc. The Peshito version, in regard to which Professor 
Burkitt's view is now pretty generally accepted, that it was the 
work of Rabbula, bishop of Edcssa, 411-433, added the 3 Epp. 
Cath. The remaining 4 Epp. Cath. and Apoc. were sup¬ 
plied in the Philoxenian version of 508, and retained in the 
llarklean revision of 616. But both these were Monophysite 
and of limited use, and the Ncstorians still went on using the 
Peshito. 

Meantime, in the West, an important Synod was held by 
Damasus at Rome in 382 which, under the dominant influence 
of Jerome and the Athanasian tradition, drew up a list correspond¬ 
ing to the present Canon. 'I’his was ratified by Pope Gelasius 
(492-496), and independently confirmed for the province of 
Africa by a series of Synods held at Hippo Regius in 393, and at 
Carthage in 397 and 419, under the lead of Augustine. The 
formal completion of the whole process in East and West was 
reserved for the Quinisextine Council (Council in Trullo) of 692. 
But even after that date irregularities occur from time to lime, 
especially in the East. 

In the fixing of the Canon, as in the fixing of doctrine, the 
decisive influence proceeded from the bishops and the theologians 
of the period 32 S- 4 S°' But behind these was the practice of the 
greater churches ; and behind that again was not only the lead 
of a few distinguished individuals, but the instinctive judgment 
of the main body of the faithful. It was really tliis instinct that 
told in the end more than any process of quasi-scientific criticism. 
And it was well that it should be so, l^cause the methods of 
criticism are apt to be, and certainly would have been when the 
Canon was formed, both faulty and inadequate, whereas instinct 
brings into play the religious sense as a whole; with spirit 
speaking to spirit rests the last word. Iwcn this is not infallible ; 
and it cpinot be claimed that the Canon of the Christian Sacred 
Books is infallible. But experience has shown that the mis¬ 
takes, so far as there have been nustakes, are unimportant; 
and in practice even these arc rectified by the natural gravita¬ 
tion of the mind of man to that which it finds most nourishing 
and must elevating. 

Biblioukaphy. - The separate articles on tlie various books of 
the New Testament may be consulted for detaiU'd bibliographies. 
The object of the above sketch has been to embrace in constructive 
outline the ground usually covered analytically and on a far larger 
scale by Introductions to the New Testament, and by HistoKes of 
the New Testament Canon. In English there is a standard work 
of the latter class in Westcott's General Survey of the History of the 
Canon of the New Testament (first published in 1855, important revision 
and additions in 4th ed. 1874, 7th ed. 1800), with valuable ap¬ 
pendix of documents at the end. There was also a useful collection 
of texts by I’rot. Charteris ot Edinburgh, Canunic.itv (1880), based 
on Kirchhofer, Quettensamm- * 
lung (1844), but with im¬ 
provements. The leading 
documents are to be had in 
the handy and reliable A7e»i« 

Texte (ed. Lietzmann. Irom 
1002). On Introduction the 
ablest older English work was 
Salmon. Historical Introduc¬ 
tion to the Study of N.T. (1st 
ed. 1885, 5th ed. 1891); but. 


although still possessing value as argument, this has been more dis¬ 
tinctly left behind by the progress of recent years. England has 
made many weighty contributions both to Introduction and Canon, 
especially Lightfoot, Essays -on Supernatural Religion (collected in 
1889); editions of Books of the New Testament and Apostolic 
fi'afiiers: Westcott, editions; Hort, especially Romans and 
Ephesians (posthumous, 1895) ; Swete, editions; Knowling and 
others. The Oxford Society of Historical Theology put out a useful 
New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers in 1905. and Prof. Stanton of 
Cambridge, The Gospels as Historical Documents (part i. in 1003). 
Prof. Burkitt's Gospel History and its Transmission appeared in 
1906. For introductory matter the student will do well to consult 
the Dictionary of the Bihle (ed. Hastings, 5 vols., 1898-1904) and 
I Encyclopaedia Bihlica (ed. Cheyne and Black, 4 vols., 1899-1903). 

I Dr Hastings and his contributors belong more to the nght wing of 
criticism, and Dr Cheyne and his to the left. The systematic Intro- 
( duction is a characteristic production of Germany and has done 
I excellent service in its day, though there are signs that the analytic 
' method hitherto mainly practi.sed is beginning to give place to 
I something more synthetic or constructive. The pioneer work in 
this latter direction is Weizsackcr's skilful and artistic Apostohsihes 
Zeitalter (ist ed. 1886, 3rd ed. 1901; Eng. trails. 1894-1895); 
somewhat ■-imilar on a smaller .scale is von Soden, History of Early 
Christian Literature (trans., 1906). Special mention should lie made 
of W'ellhausen on the Synoptic Gospels (1903-1905), and Harnack, 
Beitrdge e. Einleitung in d. N.T. (part i. l9ot>, part ii. 1907). The 
most imjiortant recent works on Introduction and Canon have been 
tho.se of II. J. Holtrmann (ist oil. 1885. 3rd ed, 1902); B. Weiss 
(isl ed. 1886, 3rd ed. 1897); a series of works by Tli. Zahn. 
almost colos.sal in scale and exhaustive in detail, embracing Gesch. 
d. neut. Kanons (2 vols., 1888-1892, third to follow), Fotschungen 
z. Gesth. d. neut. Kan. (7 parts, 1881-1907). Einleitung (2 vols., 1807- 
1899), Grundri.\s d. Gesih. d. neut. Kan. ^ist ed. nioi, 2nd ed. 1904); 
A. Jiilicher. Einleitung (1st and znd ed. 18114, 5th and 0th ed. 
igoti; Eng. trans. by Miss Janet Ward. I904). Zahn and Jiilicher 
may be said to supplement and correct each other, as they write 
from very different points of view, and on Jiilicher's .side there is 
no lack of criticism of his great opfionent. Zahn’s series is momi- 
niental in its way, and his Grundriss Ls very handy and full of closely 
packed and (in statements of facts) trustworthy matter. Jiihchei 's 
work is also highly practical, very complete and well proportioned 
in scale, and up to a certain point its matter is also excellent. The 
History of the Canon, by the Egyptologist Joh. Leipoldt (beipzig, 
1907), may also be warmly recommended ; it is clear and methodical, 
and does not make the common mistake of assigning too much to 
secondary camses ; the author does not forget that he is dealing 
with a sacred book, and that he has to show why it was held 
sacred. (W. Sa.) 

2. Texts and Versions. 

The apparatus criticus of the- New Testament consists, from 
one point of view, entirely of MSS.; but these MSS. may bedivicled 
into three groups : (A) Greek MSS., which in practice arc known 
as “ The MSS,” (B) MSS. of versions in other languages repre¬ 
senting translations from the Greek, (C) MSS. of other writings 
whether in Greek or other languages which contain quotations 
from the Now Testament. 

(A) Greek MSS. —These may be divided into classes accord¬ 
ing to style of writing, material, or contents. 'J'he first method 
distinguishes between uncial or maju-scule, and cursive or 
minuscule ; the second between papyrus, vellum or parchment, 
and paper (for further details see Manuscript and Palaeo¬ 
graphy) ; and the third distinguishes mainly between Gospels, 
Acts, and Epistles (with or without the Apocalypse), New 
Testaments (the word in this connexion being somewhat 
broadly interpreted), lectionaries and commentaries. 

Quite accurate statistics on this subject are scarcely attainable. 
Von Soden’s analysis of numbers, contents and date may be 
tabulated as follows, but it must be remembered that it reckons 
many small fragments as separate MSS., especially in the earlier 
centuries. It is also necessary to add that there is one small 
scrap of papyrus of the 3rd century containing a few verses of 
the 4th Gospel. 


Century 

IV. 

V. 

ivi. 

VII. 

VIIl. 

IX. 

! 

XI. 

i XII. 

XTII. 

1 

XIV. 

XV. i 

XVIf. 

New Testaments 

2 

2 

1 

, , 

I 

2 

2 

16 

24 

1 44 

47 

19 j 

1 7 

Gospels . 

I 

10 

26 

to 

ly 

26 

82 

188 

282 

1 200 

218 

107 1 


Acts and Epistios 


I 


I 

I 

4 

19 

55 

49 

52 


31 ! 

8 

Acts and Catlio- 
lic Epp. 



, 

4 




2 


2 i 

5 

Pauline Epp. 


J 

7 

1 


5 i 

4 


1 


4 ' 

3 

3 

Apocalvpsf 








2 



5 


6 


Ifi7 
1277 
2 78 

2.5 

32 
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,1}. ❖ m1 N KC' 

rxtDccA.ip-tw»^w^r«*, 
ntow KKKW tcXt TXOM 4 rr* 
NO) H xr^Tn h »SxitM hcx^*- 
r o w w%a»M 

H^<Y M »XXON 

fcxi € iw exa>ff 

X w tci. I € I AtOyXX^CTM^ _ 

jfi wxtix.Vi-rxKxinxaA.i^*" 

N11 »cx‘i*jd>«n;«"Op 

M €■« f C T^w X iiArxegm 

vrxw 4'to M rcYi»^ xn^to*' 

❖ nxr^oNTJKaoYifXiiw 

[IXf AxtOT^^M Km«Y- 


Pj,, , _(■'(«/,■ t- I’,i//fnB»'. 

/. id: ii-l-ii '. 


(/■ri'iii jiusimiU- cit. hy 
iSK<i-iS(|i>.) 


hAYAi ixKrrocix.1 xxcio^oi 
K 4 m •km'I'CCKVmvmoio ximiw 
'recxxfiOMxiX.OXOVI'.i m i xmkio* ■ 
Xl Ml IVM rOOI’VUHJOXIOXXXCWOI 
•wt M M.VMl*eCKlOfK4 IIMCVOYCIM 
ZI i XOY IXIXCTXXXf IO»^ Kl xi-xwel 

ZOMX KXieTTKXOYMef ROXIIM 
OXOMY»^*»^XirMVMi- ^ . 

-rrX ^ XM'I >401-XUL>COX IC IXI > M XMUIM 
^ xxxa>»<xi ra>Mxr rGX0>u xixum 

xexiMexuH-eiONVCKXKoctwr* 

l<'xMOXO.>nfc>d^»»Td^N i<xiiKa> 

•rxx4 Yt2Yi If i.w.VM'lx-KXi lixoxHni 

rMVl>CIM-l<XMOX'4>«I^OVM-r»t»4 .. . 

rM OTI M tl ICTOO !> M U OOIvri W6I 
xi'xntitaxoM «o?co.>oYocnti>a>« 
XOYMXI KXM->l/*OJMICa>MXM|>. 
TXVI IXFXOt^'I'XMOV'XVNTIXfXXM* 
•ixic a > M XM o Vi ►» xKxyx»• ooJMM 
XI XT 111MXCMI IOXtA>OVOeM«»»^>-*frj 


Fu. 


Jli uim/nnus. (Iinlii.li .Miisrum.) 



►N-rKM 
lOYXXI- 
rO»#fLXCIAC^ 
xxiiToycxpxoN * 
jrXC'OYloN RXCIX^' 

tCT« N:H KXCIXIC^ 

iAfxirVXXXKXJ 11AHTX' 

Yay^H roy M-eN 
^0y Rxci xecpoKM 
' e nNpxi i^rHcxmXT 
I CTXfH M XTX'F H« 
cchoktXI u>* 

Fig. 2 .-~C:odex Sinrtiticus. {J-rotn facsimile puhliM hv 
Pdlaco^raphiial Society. i^<73‘) 



e)\A^^'AU'KHxIlKie^^afcn 

A&pRAcl>e 3 ^t>ei«<F^^ 4 »^ •' 

saua^NOuacni^ui^ coopcn: rus 

«RXT sx:iDiTiN&UE>&ecKi>pAim:s 
CTArr.ObieTU>ik>AbEn»Ujc'r^^ ' 
e)ciXia>sci&g«rRi«» 

1 yNei:^KT>6icfCdfe^isRxbeL 
eccc cco scisDjttr> RfiCKUcio 
2)ea’>ANUsxLpax>Nis 
GT^ABOT!Rl«>e!Cm>‘ ilBUS 

usxnLiB» PA' axxNGBr rci 

4.-From a i)rol.abk' Xortliumbruin Coi-x’ of the Cmif.r Amuilinuf. 
{British i\fu‘ieufn.) 



^ .—Pentateuch iu Hcbrrw, nth century. 
[Bntish Museum.) 


mtUtnmi mum wfirttiacipdi 
m ' ^ iidhuc uxm 

cUmotiiVro -Si toeftuf 

St cmxssm m nsn htihtm.'' s 

fycbi 4 fum udatp <<nwftf Awr cytiftAj 
tom twmtm$. lx ft t^Ahiew 

tidrtww mm 4 

Fig^ 0 —Vulgate, (hrom MS. wnUn, for Ike f^onaslerv ->/ Stc Mane de Parco, 
’’ Louvain, A.D. 114 H. Bnhsh Museum.) 
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MM 9 4 m ton nttwimmivtiifltom 


^|| w dfc'ttmgw ftdhtemtf ff mitdmnr 
MfifOtttrijaefUa (itnr>(Umniisnmsii0^ 
W w i n’ Miif OmS ft ift r c w nuM - 

M(*. 7 . -i.^di Ci’iitury l^itin dililf. (/-Vow ro^v fu'lo. 
dr lit'Uo, (thhoi of si Juf'U'iinir's, i antrrhury. hriii 




wCCmmt 

toVtUWf! 

ibanc^fl ^fllt ^ ^Xft^eWdi Plit 

is , 

fimiMunt tv par pjn 0 

£S I »t»a» aunfipacri^iiiR^iwii^ 
aonioiafi titil^itid. I mott^aa 
2SS1 iPP^teeiAiM 0m. f^fop¥ 


nt^tny to Jtohrri 
'>/f MH^ntni ) 


c6ante w>rivii.tB|?ei|M 

nw tjrianya^ 


I'll,. S Early Wyclifliti'ViTrioii. (Frnm (o/>y hcloiiifiiit; h, rhntuus 
11/ Wimlstoih. (hike "j (.luiireflrr, wriUcn lowar.h tin nnl of nth 
cniturv. IWiti'ih iSluaemu \ 


i^ilmgum ftofralo^r^ agflotu: 
kO taritatf afit no l^brarfad:? fura 
uHut to Ibnao aut ombaiu nnnime. 
ft fi babntcojpi^a*^ noura 
ofa tc omnf ftima ^ i^butm omnf 
fib! ttantmbttotraf&ca^raritatt aut 
no ^butco: mtbti fum^ft ft olfinbu < 
tco t tiboo paupttu omto fatuitatto 
intae * ifittaiuotco torp^nmitta nt 

arOtarraruateantnobabuttorntibil 

mittft^OtBLCariitaa patito Imn^ 

Fk;. .,,--T|,,. ,,j.l,i,„. jiibl,.. {fruitat at Main . 1452 I4i;i,. 
liriiixk ) 


Atntvp into AmoimtAmc/anbtvmiic tvaefctt/ 
bifciplte camvntobltn/«n^ {>e ^(ntb^ie 
tttioutIi/anbrAH0bni>cmfa)rin0t.'£lcfj<barme 
|povtcm(i>^crc:fotr^(r6^6t^<^n0^otn of^mn. Bltflcb 
j ftrct^cftpat Mtoiimc:fo:tbc)f fbolbe comfoucb. J5(cflrcb«re 
I tl^e mchifoi r^e);>n)all iii^tret «tbc(rt^r.Bl(ff(b aretbcp 
i.vbt(bb^(ranbtburfifo]ri0ton>c)nee:fo)tbt>'f{>aIbe ftU 
! l(b.BitfItbar<tbcm(rci;fuIl;fotrbcj^ Ibaff* obtcyiic mercy. 

' Blcfftbm tbc pure in bcrtifor they fboU (c 0 cb. Blcf; 
feb Are mayntcynere of peace: fo: tbcyfbaibc catlcb 
rbc<b)^lt*«”of0o*'-^<(rt^**''‘tl>*)>’»b><bf«fiTtpcrfecucicn 
fotrmbtctrefiiee faFc:Yoitber6i6tb<fvn0bomofbcv(n. 
j Bltflebare yen>b^ ntenfbmrevyleyou/anbpcrfeciitcyon/ 
j Aiibfbal fatflyfaycall manner of evlcfaytn 0 t a0ayn(? you 
for my (aFc.iReioyce be 0 labbe/fo: 0 rcate loyoure re war;: 
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This table says nothing about style of writing or material, but 
it may be taken as a general rule that MSS. earlier than the 13th 
century are on vellum and later than the 14th century are on 
paper, and that MSS. earlier than the 9th century are uncial and 
later than the 10th are minuscule. There arc said to be 129 
uncial MSS. of the New Testament (Kenyon, Textual Criticism 
oj the New Testament, p. 45), but it is not easy to be quite 
accurate on the point. 

Besides the MSS. mentioned in the table above, there arc 
281 MSS. containing commentixries on the Gospels, 169 on Acts 
and Epistles, 66 on the Apocalypse, 1072 lectionaries of the 
Gospels and 28; of Acts and Epistles, making a grand total of 
3698 MSS. It must be remembered that the dating of the MSS., 
especially of minuscules, is by no means certain ; Greek Palaeo¬ 
graphy is a difficult subject, and not all the MSS. have been 
investigated by competent palaeographers. 

The notation of this mass of MSS. is very complicated. There 
are at present two main systems : (1) Since the time of Wetstein 
it has been customary to employ capital letters, at first of the 
I.atin and latterly also of the Greek and Hebrew alphabets, to 
designate the uncials, and Arabic figures to designate the minus¬ 
cules. Of this .system there ar.‘ two chief representatives, 
Gregory and Scrivener. These agree in the main, but differ for 
the more recently discovered minuscules. Gregory’s notation 
is more generally used, and Scrivener’s, though still followed by 
a few English scholars, is likely to become obsolete. This 
method of notation has various disadvantages. There are not 
enough letters to cover the uncials, the same letter has to serve 
for various fragments which are quite unconnected except by 
the accident of simultaneous discovery, and no information is 
given about Uie MS. referred to. (2) To remedy these drawbacks 
an entirely new system was introduced in 1902 by von Soden in 
his Hie Schriftrn des ncuen Testaments, Ud. i, Abt. 1, pp. 33-40. 
He abandons the practice of making a distinction between uncial 
and minuscule, on the ground that for textual criticism the style 
of writing is less important than the date and contents of a MS. 
To indicate these he divided MSS. into three classes, (i) New 
Testaments (the Apocalypse Ixeing not regarded as a neces.sary 
part), (2) Gospels, and (3) Acts, Epistles and Apocalypse (the 
latter again licing loosely regarded). These three classes he dis¬ 
tinguished as 8 ( — SkiOiJk >;), e( = ti’uyyeAioi’) and a ( — dn-no-ToAos). 
To the.se letters he attaches numbers arranged on a principle 
.showing the century to which the MS. belongs and deWng its 
contents more precisely. 'Hie numlier is determined thus:— 
MSS. of the S and » classes from the earliest period to the 9th 
century inclusive are numbered 1 to 49; those of the loth 
century 50 to 9<); for the later centuries numbers of three figures 
are used, and the choice is made so that the figure in the hundreds’ 
place indicates the century, : meaning nth century, 2 meaning 
12th century, and .so on : to all these numbers the appropriate 
letter, if it lie 8 or a, must be always prefixed, but if it be «, only 
when there is any chance of ambiguity. In 8 MSS. a distinction 
is made for those of the nth and subsequent centuries by 
reserving i to 49 in each hundred for MSS. containing the 
Apocalypse, 50 to 99 for those which omit it. Similarly, in a 
MSS. a distinction is made according to their contents; the 
three-figure numbers arc reserved for MSS. which contain Acts, 
Catholic Epistles and Pauline Epistles with or without the 
Apocalypse, the presence or absence of which is indicated as in 
the 8 MSS.; but when a MS. consists of only one part a “ i ” 
is prefixed, thus making a four-figure number, and the precise 
part is indicated by the two last of the four figures; 00-19 means 
Acts and Catholic Epistles, 20-69 means Pauline Epistles and 
70-99 means Apocalypse. In the case of e MSS. 1-99 is used for 
the earliest MSS. up to the 9th century, and as this is insufficient, 
the available numbers are increased by prefixing a o, and 
reckoning a second hundred from 01 to 099; 1000 to 1099 are 
MSS. of the 10th century; 100 to 199 are MSS. of the iith 
century, 200-299 century, and so on; as this is 

insufficient, the range of numbers is increased by prefixing a i, 
and so obtaining another hundred, e.g. 1100 to 1199, and in the 
i2th and subsequent centuries, where even this is not enough. 


by passing on to the thousands and using 2000-2999 for the 
12th century, 3000-3999 for the 13th and so on. In each cast 
t is prefixed whenever there is any chance of ambiguity. It is 
claimed that this system gives the maximum of information 
about a MS., and that it leaves room fur the addition of any 
number of MSS. which are likely to be discovered. At present 
it has not seriously threatened the hold of Gregory’s notation on 
the critical world, but it will probably have to be adopted, at 
least to a large extent, when von Soden’s text is published. 

[The full details of this subject can be found in E. Miller’s edition 
of Scrivener's Introductian to the Criticism 0/ the New Testament 
(George Bell. 1894) ; C. R. Gregory’s Prolegomena to Tiechendorf’s 
Novum Testamentum Graece, Ed. VJll. critica major (Leipzig, 1894); 

C. K. Gregory’s Textkrilik (Leipzig, 1900); H. von Soden’s Die 
Schriften des neuen Testaments (Berlin, Band L. 1902-1907); F. G. 
Kenyon’s Handbook to the Textual Criticism oj the New Testament 
(London, 1901), especially valuable for a clear account of the Piipyri 
fragments.] 

It is neither possible nor desirable to give any description of 
most of these MSS., but the following are, critically, the most 
important. 

UNCIAI.S, —Codex Vaticanus (Vat. Gr. 1209), Greg. B, v. Soden 
* 1 ; an uncial MS. of the 4th century. It is written in three columns 
and has forty-two lines to the column. It originally 
contained the whole Bible, but in the New Testament 
Heh. ix. 14, xiii. 2S, 1 and 2 Tim.. Tit., Philemon, Ajioc., 
are now missing. It was written by three scribes of whom the writer 
of the New Testament was identified by Tischendorf as the scribe 
11 of tt [cod. Suiatticus). The text has l>ecn corrected by two scribes, 
one (the iiogkilirm) contemporary with the original writer, the other 
belonging to the loth or 11th century. The latter prolrably al-so 
re-inked the whole ol the MS. and introduced a few changes in the ' 
text, though some critics think that this was done by a monk of 
the 15th century who supplied the text of the lacuna in Heb. and 
of the Apocalypse from a MS. belonging to Bessarion. The text is 
the best example of the .so-called Neutral Text, except in the Pauline 
epistles, where it has a strong “ Western ” element. How this 
MS. came to be in the Vatican is not known. It first appears in the 
catalogue of 1481 (Bibl. Vat. MS. Lat. 3952 f. 50), and is not in the 
catalogue of 147,5, as is often erroneously stated on the authority 
of Vcrcellone. It was. therefore, probably acquired between the 
years 1475 and 1481. The problem of its earlier history is so en¬ 
tangled with the similar questions- raised by K that the two cannot 
well be discussed separately. [Phototypic editions have been 
issued in Rome in 1889-1890 and in 1905.] 

Codex tsinaiticus (St Petersburg, Imperial libra^), Greg. K, 
von Soden J 2 ; an uncial MS. ol the 4th century. It was found 
in T844 by C. Tischendorf (g.v.) in the monastery of siaattl- 
St Catherine on Mt. Sinai, and finally acquired by the 
tsar in 1869. It is written on thin vellum in four columns 
of forty-eight lines each to a page. It contained originally the 
whole Bible, and the Ni-w Testament is still complete. At the eml 
it also contains the Ep. of Bamalias and the Shepherd of Hermas, 
unfortunately incomplete, and there was proliably originally some 
other document lietween these two. The text was written, accord¬ 
ing to Tischendorf, by four scribes, of whom he identified one as also 
the scribe of cod. Vaticanus. It was corrected many times, especi¬ 
ally in the 6th century, by a scribe known as and in the 7th 
by K'. It has, in the main, a Neutral text, less mixed in the 
Epistles than that of B, but not so pure in the Gospels. The cor¬ 
rections of K' are important, as they are liased (according to a note 
by that scribe, at the end of Esther) on an early copy which had 
bren corrected by Pamphilus, the disciple of Origen, friend of 
Eusebius and founder of a library at Caesarea. 

[The text of K was published in Tischendorf’s Dibliorum codex 
Sinaiticus Pelropolitanus (vol. iv., 1862). and seiiarately in his Novum 
Testamentum Sinaiticum (1863); in 1909 it was published in collo¬ 
type by the Clarendon Press, Oxford. The relations of fct® to 
Pamphilus are studied by Bousset in " Textkritische Studien zum 
N.T. ” (in Texte u. Vntersuchungen, xi. 4).] 

If Tischendorf was right in identifying the scribe of B with that 
of part of K, it is obvious that these MSS. probably come from the 
same place. He was probably wrong, but there are some indications 
of relationship to justify the same view. The two most probable 
places seem to be Caesarea and All^xandria. The case for Caesarea 
IS that the colophon written by at the end of Esther, and also 
of Ezra, shows that N was then in the library of Caesarea, and that 
a chapter division in Acts found both in N and B can also be traced 
to the same library. This is a fairly strong case, but it falls short 
of demonstration liecause it cannot be shown that the MS. corrected 
by Pamphilus was still at Caesarea when it was used by «, and 
tweause it is not certain either that the chapter divisions in Acts 
were added by the original scribes, or that K and B were at that 
time in their original home, or that the chapter divisions were 
necessarily only to be found at Caesarea. The ca.se for Alexandria 
depends partly on the orthography of B, which resembles 
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Graeco-Coptic papyri, partly on U»e order of the Pauline epistles. At 
present, both m K and B, Hebrews is placed after 2 Tness., bnt in 
B tliore is also a continuous numeration of sections throughout 
the episries, according to which r to 58 cover Romans to Galatians, 
bnt Ephesians, the next epistle, begiDs with 70 instead of 50, and 
the omitted section numbers are found in Hebrews. Obviously, 
the arclietype placed Hebrews between Galatians and Ephesians, 
but the scribe altered the order and put it between 2 Thess. and 
I Tim., though without changing the section numbers. This older 
order of the epistles is only found dsen'here in the Sahidic version 
of the New Testament, and it was probably tlicrefore the old Egyp¬ 
tian or Alexandrian order. Moreover, we know from the I‘'estal 
letter of a.d. 367 (according to tlie Greek and Syriac texts, but not 
the Rahidic), tliat Athanasius then introduced the order of tlie 
epistles which is now given m K B. This is strong evidence for 
the view that the arenetype of R came from Alexandria or the 
neighlxiurhood, and was older than the timi' of Allianasius, but it 
scarcely proves that B itself is Alexandrian, for the order of epistles 
which it gives is also that adopted by the council ol Laodicea in 
A.P. 3 (> 3 , and may hav<' been introduced elsewhere, perhaps in 
Caesarea. A furilicr argument, sometimes liasi-d upon and some¬ 
times in turn used to support the foregoing, is that the text of K B 
represents tliat of Hesycnius ; hut this ls extremely doubtlul (see 
the section Textual Criticism below). 

[The question of the provenance of t( and B may bi'st be studiid 
in J. Kendel Harris. Stichomelry (Cambridge, 1893), pp. 71-80; 
J. Armitage Robinson, "Eullialuina, " Texts and i^ttidies, iii. 3 
(Cambridge, 1895), esp. pp. 34-43 (thiese more especially for die 
connexion with Caesarea); A. ftahfls, "Alter und Heimat dev 
vatfkanischer BitielhundscliriU.” in the NachrUkten der Ocsell, dcr 
HTss. su CroUinfieu (1899). vol. i. ]>p. 72-79 ; and O. von Gcbhardt in 
a review of the last uamed in the Theologisohc I.iteraturtntung (1809). 
col. 55O.] 

Codex Heeae (Cambridge Univ. Nu. 2, 41). Greg. D, von Suden d 5; 
an uncial Graeco-Latin MS. nut later than the Otii century and prot)- 
U ably conidderably earlier. The text is written in one 

■ column to a page, the Greek 011 the lelt hand page and 
the Latin on the right. It was given to the university of Cambridge 
111 1381, but its early histxiry is doubtful. Beaa stat^ that it came 
from Lyons and had liecn always pi-eservetl in the nioniistery of 
St Irenaeus there. There is no rea.son to question Beza’s hona 
fides, or that the MS. was obtained liy liim alter the sack of Lyons 
in 1562 by des Adrets, but there is room lor doubt as to the accuracy 
of his belief that it had lieen for a long time in tlie same monastery. 
His inlnrmation on this point would neces.sarily be derived from 
i^rotestant sources, which would not be of tiro lughest value, and 
there are two pieces ot evidence whicli show tliat just previously 
the MS. was in Italy. In the first place it is certainly identical with 
the MS. called y which is quoted in the margin ol the 1550 edition 
ot Robert Stephauus' Greek Testament; this MS. according to 
Stephanus’ prelace was collated for him by friends in Italy. In the 
second place it was proliahiy used at the council of 'J'rejit in 1546 
liy Gul. a Prato, bishop ot Clermont in Auver^e, and in the last 
edition of the Atmotattoncs Beza quotes his MS. as Ctaromontanus, 
and not as Lugdunensis. Thc-se points suggest tliat the MS. had 
only been a aliort tune at Lyons when Beza obtained it. The still 
earlier history ol the MS. is equally doubtful. H. Quentin has pro¬ 
duced some mtercsting but not convincing evidence to show that 
tfee MS. was used in Lyons in the 12th century, and Rendol Harris 
at one time thought that there were traces of Gallicism in the Laliu, 
but the latter’s inoic recent researches go to show tliat the correc¬ 
tions and annotations varying in date betwtx-ii the 7th and 12th 
centuries point to a district which was at first pn-domiinantly Greek 
and afterwards became Intin. This would suit South Italy, but 
not Lyons. The text of this MS. is important as the oldest and 
best witness in a Greek MS. lo the so-called " Western " texL (See 
the seetkm Textual Criticism l>elow.) 

[The following books and articles are iuiportant for the history, 
as apart from the text of the MS. Coiex Beeae . . . phiitotypice 
repraesentatus '(Cambridge, 1899) ; Scrivener, Codex Bexae (Cam- 
lindge, 1864); J. Rendel Harris, "A Study of Cod. Bexae,” Texts 
and Studies, L I (Cambridge, 1891) ; J. Rendel Harris, The Anno¬ 
tators of Cod. Bexae (London. 1901); F. E. Brightman and K. Lake, 
" The ilalian Origin of Codex Bexae," in Journal of Tkeol, Studies, 
April, 1900 pp. 441 ft. ; F. C. Burkitt, " The Date ol Codex Bexae," 
in the Journal of Theol. Studies, July 19QZ, pp. 301 if.; D. H. 
Quentin, "Le Co^x Bcaae a Lyon, &c.,’' Benue Bi^dictine, xxxiii. 
I, 1906.] 

Codex Alexandrittus (G. M. tog. LU v.-viii.), Greg. A, von Soden 
84 ; an uncial MS. of the 3tb century. It was given by Cyril Lucar, 
Atmim. Constantinople, to Charles 1. in 1621. It 

drtaue ' a^oars probaliie that Cyril Lucar had brought it with 
” ‘ him from Alexandria, of which he hod formerly been 

patriarcli. A note by Cyril Lucar states that it was written by 
Theda, a noble lady of Egypt, but tliis is probatily merely his inter¬ 
pretation of an Arabic note of the 14th century which states that 
the MS. was written by Theda, the martyr, an obviottsly absurd 
legend; another Arabic note by Athanasius (probably Athanasius 
III., patriarch e. 1308) states that it was given to the patriarchate 
of Alexandria, and a Latin note ol a later penod dates the presenta¬ 


tion in 1098. So far back as it can be trated it is, therefore, an 
Alexandrian MS., and palaeographical arguments point in the same 
direction. Originally, the MS. contained the whole of the Old and 
New Testaments, including the Psalms of Solomon in the former 
and I and 2 Clement in the latter. It has, however, suffered mutila¬ 
tion in a few places. Its text m the OW Testament is thought by 
some scholars to show signs of representing the Hesychian recension, 
but this dew seems latterly to have lost favour with students of 
the Sepluagint. Il it be true, it falls in with the palaeographic 
indications and suggests an Alexandrian provcmance. In the New 
Tustamiait it has in the gospels a late text of Wcstcott and Hort's 

Svriaii ’’ type, but in ihe epistles there is a strongly marked " Alc,x- 
andnan ’’ element. [Cod. A ■was published in photographic fac¬ 
simile in 1879-1880.] 

Codex Ephruenii Syri licscriptus (Paris Nut. Gr. 9), Greg. C, von 
Suden <! 3 ; an uncial palimpsest (tlie top writing being that ot 
F.phraera) of the 5tli century. It was formerly the pro- 
perty ol Catherine de' Medici, and was probably brought 
fnini the east to Italy in the 16th century. Hurt (Intro- 
durtwn, p. 2'j8) 1ms shown from a consideration of displacements in the 
text of the Apocalypse tliat it was copied Ironi a very small MS., 
liiit this, ol course, only holds good of the Apocalypse. II is usually 
said that this MS., like A, came originally from Egypt, but this is 
merely a palaeographical guess, for which there is no real evidence. 
Originally, it contained the whole Bildi-, but oniv sixty-four leaves 
ol the Old Testament remain, and 143 (giving alxiut Iwo-thirds 
of the whole) of the Ni'W Testaiuent. i'lie charaeler of tiu' text is 
mixed with a strong ‘ Alexandrian’’ element. (I’liblished in fac¬ 
simile by Tischendorf (1843) Discussed by Lagaiile in ins Ges. 
Abhandlungen, p. 94.] 

Codex Ctaromontanus (J’ajis Nat. Gr. I07), Greg. Ln*'”', von 
Soden a, 1026; an uncial Graeco-I.atin MS. of the otli century. Tins 
MS. also belongi-d to Beza, who " aci|uired ’’ it from the .. 
monastery of ( lermont, near Beauvais. After his death J" 
it passixl through various private hands and was finally * *' 
boiigiit for the French royal library before jOso. It contams the 
whole of the Pauline epistles with a few lai unae, and has a famous 
stichometric list of liooks prefixed in another hand to Hebrews. It 
is probalily the l«»t extant •witness to tlie type of Greek text which 
wiLS in use in Italy at an early time. It is closely connected with 
uul. SaugermaMensis (a direct copy) at St Petersburg, Greg. El’’*"', 
von Soden a 1027; cod, .ii/gifncii (('ambridge. liin. Coll. H xvii. 1). 
Greg. Fi““', von Soden a 1029; and cod. Ilocrncriuniis (Dresden 
K Bibl.). Greg. G'n"’. von Soden a 1028. [The text is piiblislied 
in Tischendorf’s Codex Ctaromontanus (1852). Its relations lo 
EFG are best lUscussed m We.stcott and flort’s Introduction, 
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There are no other uncials equal in importance' lo the above. Tlie 
next most valuable aie proliably cod. Begins of the 8th century 
at 1 ‘aris, Greg. L, von Soden e 36, contaming the Gospels; cod. 
Laudiaiius of tlic 7th century at Oxford, Greg. E, von Soden a 1001, 
a Latmo-Greek MS. containing the Acts; mil. Cmslinianus oi the 
fitii century in Paris, Turin, Kiev, Moscow and Mt. Atlios, Greg. 
HI*™*, von Soden a 1022, containing fragments of the Pauline 
epistles; and eod. A ugiensis oi Hie 9th century in 'frinit y College, 
Cambridge, Greg. Fi“"t, von Suden a 1029, a Graeco-f«atin MS. 
closely related to eod. Clanmonianus. fFtirUiiT details as lo these 
MSS. with bibliographies can be found in Gregory’s Vtolegomena 
to Tischendorfs N.T. ed. maj. viii.] 

MiNPScui.Es... Very few ol these are of real iniportauoe. The 
must valiialile are the following ;— 

1. The Terror Group ; a group of eight MSS. known in Gregory’s 
notation as 13, fio. 124, 346, 543, 788. 82(1, 828, or in von Soden’s 
as ( 368, S 505, f 1211. e 226, e 237, e 1033, f 218, t 2T9, all which, 
except iui, in spite of tlie dating impUod liy von Soden’s notation 
were probably written in the 12th century in Calabnu. They have 
a most peculiar texl of a mainly " Western ’’ tyjie, with some special 
affinities to the Old Syriac and pcrhajis to the Diates.saron. ’Tliey 
are known as the Ferrar group in memory of the scholar who first 
published them text, and are sometimes quoted as 4> (which, however, 
properly is the syinlxil Bxr Codex Beralinus oi the Gospels), and 
sometimes as fam.”. 


2. Cod. I and its Allies ; a group of four MSS. known in Gregory’s 
notation as i, 118, 131, 209, and m von Soden’s as J50, (346, 8467 
and 8457. The dating implied by the latter iwtalion is wrong, as 
2 certainly belongs to the izth, not to the lotb century, and It8 
is probably later than 209. It is sometimes quoted as fam.’ Tam.' 
and /am.“ probably have a common archetyjie in Mark which is also 
represented bycodd. 28 (ti68), 363 (193, quoted by Tischendorf and 
others as 2i») and 700 ((>33, quoted by Scriuooer and others as 
fio4). it seems to have had numy points of agreement with the 
Old Syriac, but it is impossible to identify the locality to which it 
belonged. Other minuscules of importance are cod. 33 (8 48) at 
IkiriB, which often agrees with K BL and is the best minuscule repre- 
sentativo of tire " Neutral ’’ and “ Alexandrian " typos of text 
in the gospels; cod. 137 1x364) at Milan, a valuable “Western ’’ 
text of the Acts; a 78 (not in Gregory) in fte Laura on ML Athos, a 
MS. of the Acts and epistles, with an eoriy (mixed) type of text and 
textual comments and notes from Origen. 

[The text of the Ferrar group was published after FerraO'a death 
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by T. K. Abbott, A CaUation of Pow Important MSS. of tke Gospels 
(Dublin, 1877). It is best discussed by Rendel Harris's books, 
Tire Origin of the LeioesUr Codex (1887), The Origin of the Perrar 
Group (1893), and The Perrar Group (iqoo), all published at Cam¬ 
bridge ; the text o( fam.' with a discussion ol its textual rclatioas 
is given in K. Lake's " Codex i and its Allies " {Texts and Studies, 
vii. 3, iqo2); 565 was edited by J. Belslieim in Das F.vang. des 
Marcus nach d. grtech. Cod. Theodiwue, &c. (Christiania, 1885), many 
corrections to which are published in the aiipcndix to 11. S.'Cronin's 
“ Codex I’urpureus, " Texts and Studies, v. 4 ; 700 was published 
by H. C. Hoskii r in his collation of co<l. Evan. fxi4, Ixindon, 1890 ; 

« 78 IS edited by E. von der Goltz in Texts und Untersuchungen, N.l'". 

11. 4.] 

(B) The Versiotts. —These are generally divided into (a) 
primary' and (/i) secondary ; the fonner being those which 
represent translation made at an early period directly from 
Greek originals, and the latter being those which were made 
eitlier from other vensions or from late and unimportant Greek 
texts. 

(o) The primary versions are three—l.atin, Syriac and Egyptum. 

L.ulin 1 rrsKiHS. — 1. The Old Latin. According to Jeroine's 
letter to I’ojie Damasus in a.o. 384, there was in the 4th century 
Old Latin ^ variety o£ text in the Latin version, " Tot entm 

exemplaria peiie quot codices." This verdict is confirmed 
hy examination of the MSS. whiclt have pre-Hieronymian texts. 
It is cusbimary to cjuotc these by small letters of the Latin 
idpliabet, but there is a regrettable alisence of unanimity in 
the di laits of the nutation. We can distinguish two main types, 
African and European. The African version is best represented 
in the gospels by cod. Hol/iensis (k) of the 5th (some say 6th) century 
at l urin. and cod. Palaiinus (e) of the 5th century at Vienna, both 
ol winch are imjjerfect, isfiecially k, whicli, however, is tar the • 
superior in quality ; in the Ads and Catholic epistles by cod. 
Flonaiensis (I, li. or reg.) of the 6th century, a jxdimpsest which once 
U'longed to the niotiUs of Fleury, and by the so-called speculum (ra) 
or collection of quotations formerly attributed to Augustine but 
probably connected witli Spain. Tins scanty evidence is dated and 
iLx'.ahze<l as Ab'ican by tlie quotations of Cyprian, of Augustine 
(iiul from the gospels), and of I’riiiiasius, bishop of Hadrumetum 
(d. (. 3<K)), from the Ajxxailypse. It is still a disputed point whether 
Tertuilian’s quotations may Ik’ regarded as evidence tor a Latin 
version or as independent translations from the Grcsik, nor is it 
certain that lliis version is African ill an exclusive si'nse ; it was 
undoubtedly used iu Alrica and there is no evidence that it was 
known elsewhere originally, but on the other hand there Is no proof 
that It was not. The Euru|>oan version Is best represented in the 
gospels by cud. Veici'Uensis (a) ol the 5th century and cod. Vem- 
netisis (b) of the same date (the latter Ixihg the better), and by others 
of less imiKirtance. It Is jxissible that a later variety ol it Is found 
in rod. Monatensis (q) of the 7th century, and tod. Prixianus (f) 
of the 6th century, and tliis used to be called the Italic version, 
owing (as F. f. Burkitt has shown) to a misunderstanding of a 
remark of Augustine about the " Mala ” which really refers to the 
Vulgate. In the Acts the Eurotiean text is found in cod. Gigas 
(g or gig) ol the I3tli century at Stockholm, in a Perpignan MS. 
of the 12th century (p), published by S. Berger, and probably in 
cod. Laudianus (e) of the Till century at Oxford. In the Catholic 
episUcs it is lound in cod. Corbeiensis (f or li) of the loth century 
at St Petersburg. In the Pauline epistles it Is doubtful whether 
it Is extant at all, though some have found it in the cod. Clara- 
montauus (d) and its allies. In tlie Apocalyfise it is found in cod. 
Cifas. 

The main problem in connexion with the history of the African 
and European versions is whether they were originally one or two. 
y\s they stand at present they are undoubtedly two, and can be 
distinguished both by the readings wliicb they imply in the under¬ 
lying Greek, and by the renderings which they have adopted. But 
lliere is also a greater degree of similarity between them tluui casi 
lx* explained by accidental coincidence, and there is thus an a priori 
case for the theory that one of the two is a revision of the otlier, 
or that there was an older version, now lost, which was the original 
of both. If one of the two is the original it is probably the African, 
for which tlicrc is older •evidence, and of which the style both in 
reading and rendering seems purer. The chief argument against 
this is tliat it seems paradoxical to think of Africa rather than 
Rome as the home of the first Latin version; but it must be 
remembered that Jfcman Christianit)! was originally Greek, and 
that the beginninp of a Latin church in Rome seem to be surpris- 
ingly late. 

[Editions of Old Latin MSS. are to be found in Old Latin Sihlical 
Texts, i.-iv. (Oxford); in Migne's Patrologia Latina, tom. xii.; and 
their history is treated especially in F. C. Burkitt's " Old I.atin 
and the Itala " {Texts and .‘itudies, iv. 3), as well as in all books 
dealing with Textual Criticism generally; other important books 
are Rousch’s Itaia und Vulgaia (1875); Corssen's Der cypriantsche 
Text der Acta Apostoiorum (Berlin, 1892); Wordsworth and Sanday 
on the " Corbey S, James *' in Studia Biblica^ i. (1885); the article 


00 the " Old Latin Version," in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 
For the textual character and importance of these •vorsioiis see the 
section Textual Criticism below.] 

2, The Vulgate or Hieronymian version. To remedy the con¬ 
fusion product by the variations of the Latin text J’ope Damasus 
asked Jerome to undertake a revision, and the latter yulaate. 
published a new text of the New Testament in a.d. 384 * 

and the rest of the Bible probably within two years. This version 
gradually became accepted as the standard text, and after a time 
was called the “ Vulgata,” the first to use this name as a title lieing, 
it is said, Roger Bacon. In the Old Testament Jerome made a 
new translation directly Irom the Hebrew, as the Old 1-atin was 
based on the LXX., but in the Now Testament he revised the existing 
version. He did this fully and carefully in the gospels, but some¬ 
what superficially in the epistles. He seems to Iwive taken as the 
liasis of Ills work the Euroiiean version as it existed in Ids time, 
perha]is best represented by cud. Monucensis (q) ol the 7th centiny, 
apd by tlie quotations m A mbrasiaster, to which cad, Brixiaitus (f) 
of the 6th century would Ixi added if it were not probable that it is 
merely a Vulgate MS. with iiitresive, elements. This ^pc of text 
he revised with the help of Greek MSS. of a type which does not 
soem to correspond exactly to any now extant, but to resemble 
B more closely than any others. 

Of Jerome’s revision we possess at hast 8000 MSS., of which the 
earliest may be divided (in the gospels at all events) into groups 
connected with various countries; the most important are the 
NorOiumbrian. Irish, Anglo-Irish and Spanish, but the first named 
might also be calk'd the Italian, as it represents the text of good 
MSS. brought from I taly in the 7th century und copied in the great 
schools of Wearmuuth and J arrow. One of the most important, 
cod. Amialinus, was copied in thts way in the time of Cwlfrid. 
Benedict Biscop's successor, as a present tor I’ope Gregory in 716. 
From these MSS. the original Hieronymian text may be recon¬ 
structed with considerable certainty. Tlie later history ol the version 
is comphcati'd, but fairly well blown. The text soon began to 
deteriorate liy admixture with the Old Latin, as well Ironi the pnaiess 
ol transcription, and several attempts at a revision were made before 
the invention of printing. Of these the earliest of note were under¬ 
taken in France in the 9th century,liy Alcum iu 801, and almost at 
the same time by Theodult, bishop ol Orleans (787-821). In the 
nth century a similar task was undertaken by Lanlranc, arch¬ 
bishop of Omterbufy (lotig -1089) ; in the I2tli century by Stephen 
Hardmg (iioq), third ablxjt of Citeaux, and by Cardinal Nicolaus 
Maniacoria (1150), whose corrected Bible is preserved in the public 
library at Dijon. But tliese were not successful, and in tlie 13th 
cculury, instead of revisions, attempts were miulu to fix the text by 
providing correctoria. or lists ol correct readings, which were the 
equivalent of critical editions; of these the chief are the Parisian, 
tlie Dominican (pre(>ared under Hugo de S. Ca.ro about 1240), and 
the Vatican, lii tlie 15th century tlie history of the printed X’nlgatis 
hcguis. The earliest is the Meniz edition ol 1452-1436 (the Mazarm 
or “ 42-line " Bible), but the earliest of a critical nature were those 
of Robert lilienne in 1528 and 1538-1540. In 1546 the council 
ol Trent decided that the Vulgate ^ould be held as authentica, and 
in 1590 IVjpe Sixtus V. published a new and authoritative edition, 
which was, proliably at the instigation of the Jesuits, recalleil by 
Pope Clement VTII. in 1592. In the same year, however, the same 
pope published another edition uiidcr the name of Sixtus. This is, 
according to the Bull of 1592. the authoritative edition, and has 
since then been accepted as sucli in the Latin Church. The critical 
edition by J. Wordsworth (liishop of Salisbury) Md H. J. White 
probably restores the text almost to the state in wliich Jerome 
wit it. 

(The text of the Vulgate may be studied in Words'wor^ and 
White, Novum Teslamenium Lative; Conisen, Epistula ad Galatea. 
Ita history Is beat given in S. Berger’s Histoire de to Vulgate (Paris, 
1893), in which a good labliograpliy Is givM on pp. x»^-xxxiv. 
The section in Kenyon’s hamllxxik to the Textual Criticism of the 
New Testament is particularly clear and full] 

Syriac Versions.—i. The Old Syriac. This is only known to us 
at present through two MSS. of the gospels, containing the Evan- 
gelion da - M epkarreshe, or seiiarated gospel, probably 
so called in distinction to Tatian’s Diatessaron. Xli^ Syrlae 
MSS. are known as the Curetonian and Sinaitic. The 
Curetonian is a MS. of the 5th century. The fragments of it which 
we possess are MS. Brit. Mus. addit. 14,451, which was brought in 
1842 from the monastery of St Mary in' the Nitrian desert, and 
was edited by Cureton in 1858; and three Ica'ves in Berlin (MS. 
Orient. Qoari;. 328) which were boaght in Egypt by H. Brugsch 
and pubhshed by A. Roediger in 1872. It was given to the monas¬ 
tery of St Maty in the 10th centuiy, but its earlier history is 
unknown. It contained originally the four gospels ia tlie ordw Mt.. 
Mk., Jo., Lc. It is generally quoted as Syr*"*'or Syr C. The Sinaitic 
was discovered in 1892 by Mrs Lewis and Mrs Gibson in the library 
of St Catherine's rooaastery on Mt. Sinai, where it still remains, and 
was published in 1894 by R. L. Bcnsly, J. Rendel Harris and F. C. 
Burkitt, with an introduction by Mrs Lewis. It is a palimpsest 
MS., and the upper writing (lives of saints), dated A.u. 778, is the 
work of " John, the anchorite of Beth Mari Qanon, a monastery of 
Ma'orrath Mesr8n city in the district of Antioch." Tliis town is 
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between Antioch and Aleppo; though the monastery is otherwise 
unknown, it seems probable th^t it was the source of many of the 
MSS. now at Sinai. The under writing seems to be a little earlier 
than that of the Curetonian; it contains the gospels in the order 
Mt.. Me., Lc., Jo. with a few lacmiae. There is no evidence that this 
version wa-s ever used in the Church services : the Diatessaron was 
always the normal Syriac text of the gospels until the introduction 
ol the Peshito. But the (|uotations and references in Aphraates, 
Ephraem and the Acts of J udas Thomas show that it was known, 
even it not often used. It seems certain that the Old Syriac version 
also contained the Acts and Pauline epistles, as Aphraates and 
Ephraem agn-e in quoting a text which differs from the Peshito, 
but no MSS. containing this text are at present known to exist. 

[The text of this version is best given, with a literal English 
translation, in F. C. Burkitt's Evangelion da Mepharreshe (Cambridge, 

1904)0 

2. The Peshito (Simple) Version. This is represented by many 
MSS. dating from the 5th century. It has been proved almost to 
PtMblto. demonstration by P. C. Burkitt that the portion contain¬ 
ing the gospels was made by Rabbula, bishop of Kdessa 

(411), to take the place of the Diatessaron, and was based on the 
Greek text which was at that time in current use at Antioch. The 
Old Testament Peshito is a much older and quite separate version. 
The exact limits of Rabbula's work are ditliciilt to deflne. It serins 
probable that the Old Syriac version did not contain the Catholic 
epistles, and as these are toimd in the Peshito they were presumably 
added by Rabbula. But he never added 2 Peter, Jude, 2 and 3 John, 
or the Apocalypse, and the text of these books, which is sometimes 
bound up with the Peshito, really is that of the Philoxenian or of 
the Harklean version. A comparison of the Peshito with quotations 
in Aphraates and Ephraem snows that Rabbula revised the text 
of the Acts and I’aiiline epistles, but in the absence of MSS. 
of the Old Syriac for the.se books, it is difficult fo define the extent 
or character of his work. The Peshito is quoted as Syr 1‘, Pesh., 
and Syrsch (because Tischendorf followed the edition of Schaaf). 

(The best text of the Peshito is by G. H. Gwilliam, Telraevan- 
getium Sanctum (Oxford, 1901) ; its relations to Rabbula's revision 
are shown by F. C. Burkitt, “ S. Ephraim's quotations from the 
Gospel ” (Texts and Studies, vii.,3, Cambridge, lyoi), which renders 
out of date F. H. Woods's article on the same subject in Stadia 
Biblica, iii. pp. 103-138.'] 

3. The Philoxeiiian Version. This is known, from a note extant 
in MSS. of the Harklean version, to have been made in A.t>. 508 

for Philoxenus, bishop of HicrajK>U.s, by Polycarpus, a 
chorepiscopus. No MSS. of it have survived except in 
2 Peter, Jude, 2 and 3 John and the Apocalypse. The 
four former are found in some MSS. ol the Peshito, as the 
Philoxenian was used to supply these epi.stles which were not in 
the older version, and the Apocalypse was published in 1892 by Dr 
Gwynn from a MS. belonging to Lord Crawford. 

frhis version may be studied in Isaac II. Hall's WilHams MS. 
(Baltimore, 1886) ; in the European editions of the Syriac Bible so 
far as the minor Catholic epistles arc concerned; in Hermathena, 
vol. vii. (1890), pp. 281-314 (article by Gwynn); in Zeitschrift jiir 
Assyriologie, xii. and xiii. (series of articles by Merx); in Gwynn's 
The Apocalypse of St John tn a Syriac Version (Dublin, 1897).J 

4. "rhe Harklean Version. This is a revision of the Philoxenian 

made in 616 by Thomas of ^arkel (Heraclea), bishop of Hierapolis. 
MarUeaa apparently an attempt to replace the literary free¬ 

dom of the Philoxenian by an extreme literalness. It 

represents in the main the text of the later Greek MSS., but it has 
important textual notes, and has adopted a system of asterisks 
and obeli from the Hexaplar LXX. The source of thc.se notes seems 
to have been old MSS. from tlie library of the Enaton near Alex¬ 
andria. The marginal readings are therefore valuable evidence for 
the Old Alexandrian text. This version is quoted as Syr H (and 
when necessary Syr He* or Syr Hus) and by Tischendorf as Syri' 
(=Syra posterior). It should be noted that when Tischendorf 
speaks of Syr«w he means the Peshito and the Harklean. 

[There is no satisfactory critical edition of this version, nor have 
the Philoxenian and the Harklean been disentangled from each other. 
The printed text is that published in 1778-1803 by J, 'White at 
Oxford under the title Versio Philoxema ; for the marginal notes 
see esp. Westcott and Hort, Introduction, and for Acts, Pott's 
Abendidndische Text der Apostelgesch. (Leip»tg. 1900).] 

5. The Palestinian or Jerusalem Version. This is a lectionary 

which was once thought to have come from the neighbourhood of 
p . Jerusalem, but has been shown by Burkitt to come from 

tialua Antioch. It ^as probably made in the 6th century 

‘ in connexion with the attempts of Justinian to abolish 
Judaism. Usually quoted as SyrPa and by T^liendorf as Syrhiur. 

[The text may be found in Lewis and Gibson's The Palestinian 
Syriac Lectionary (London, 1899), (Gospels), and in Studio Sinaitica, 

g irt vi. (Acts and Epistles); its origin is discussed beat by F. C. 

urkitt in the Journal of Theological Studies, vol. ii. (1901), pp. 
174-183.] 

6. The Karkaphensian. This is not a version, but a Syriac 
" Massorah ” of the New Testament, i.e. a collection of notes on the 
texts. Probably emanates from the monastery of the Skull. Little 
is known of it and it is unimportant. 


PbUox- 

aalaa. 


[See Gwilliam's " Materials for the Criticisfti of the Peshito N.T." 
in Studia Biblica, iii. esp. pp. 60-63.] 

7. Tatian's Diatessaron. This is something more than a version. 
It was originally a harmony ol the four gospels made by Tatian, the 
pupil of Justin Martyr, towards the end of the 2nd cen- _ , 

tury. Ill its original form it is no longer extant, but it 
exists in Arabic (jiublished by Ciasca) and Latin (cod. ^ „ 
Fuldensts) translations, in both of which the text has un- 
fortunately been almost entirely conformed to the ordinary type. 
These authorities are, therefore, only available for the reconstruction 
of the order of the selections from the gospels, not for textual criticism 
properly so called. For the latter purpose, however, we can use an 
Armenian translation of a commentary on the Diatessaron by 
Ephraem, and the quotations in Aphraates. The Diates.saron 
appears to have lieen the usual form in which tlm gospels were read 
until the beginning of the sth century, when the Peshito was put 
in its place, and a systematic destruction of copies of the Diatessaron 
was undertaken. 

[The Diatcs.saron may be studied in Zahn, " Evangelien- 
liarmonie," article in the Prolestanhsche Realencyhlopddie (1898); 
J. H. Hill, The liarliest Life of Chiist (Edinburgh, 1893) ; J. Kendel 
Harris, Fragments of the Commentary of Ephraim the Syrian (London. 
t®95): F. G. Burkitt, Evangelion da Mepharreshe (Cambridge, 1904. 
vol. ii.).] 

Inter-relation of Syriac I'eijiims,—The relations which subsist 
between the various Syriac versions remain to be discussed. There 
is little room for doubt that the Harklean was based on tlie T’hil 
oxenian, and the Philoxenian was based on the Peshito, the revision 
being made in each case by the help of the Greek MSS. ol the day, 
but the relations which subsist between the Old Syriac, the Diates¬ 
saron and the Peshito arc a more dilliciilt question. There are now 
but few, if any. scholars who think that the Peshito is an entirely 
separate version, and the majority have been convinced by Burkitt 
and recognise (1) that the I’fshito is based on a knowledge of the 
Old Syriac and the Diatessaron ; (2) that it was made by Rabbula 
with the help of the contemporaiy Greek text of the Antiochene 
Church. But there is not yet the same degree of consensus as to 
the relations between the Old Syriac and the Diatessaron. Here 
it is necessary to distinguish between the original text of the Old 
Syriac and the existing MSS. of it—Cur, and Sin. There is no 
question that many passages in these show .signs oi Diatessaron 
influence, but this is only to lie expected it we consider that from 
the end of the 2nd to the beginning of the 3th century the Dia- 
tessaron was the popular form ol the gospels, A large discount 
has therefore to be made from the agreements between Diatessaron 
and Syr. S and C. Still, it is improbable that this will explain 
everything, and it is generally conceded that the original Dia- 
tessaron and the original Old Syriac weiv in some way connected. 
The connexion is variously explained, and efforts have been made 
to show on which side the dependence is to be found. The most 
probable theory is that of Burkitt. He thinks that the first Syriac 
translation was that of Tatian (c. A.n, 173), who brought the Dia¬ 
tessaron from Rome and translated it into Syriac. There, in the 
last days of the 2nd century, when Serapion was bishop of Antioch 
(a.u. 190-203), a new start was made, and a translation of the 
" separated Gospels " (Evangelion da Mepharreshe) was made from 
the MSS. which was in use at Antioch. Probably the maker of this 
version was partly guided, especially in his choice of renderings, 
by his knowledge of the Diatessaron. Nevertheless, the Diatessaron 
remained the more popular and was only driven out by Themloret 
and Rabbula in the 5th century, when it was replaced by the 
I’cshito. If this theory be correct the Syriac versions represent 
three distinct Greek texts:—(i) the 2nd-century Greek text from 
Rome, used by Tatian : (2) the 2nd-century Greek text from Antioch, 
used for the Old Syriac: (3) the 2nd - century Greek text from 
Antioch, used by Rabbula for the Peshito. 

[The best discussion of this point is in vol. ii. of Burkitt's Evan¬ 
gelion da Mepharreshe.] 

Egyptian I'(!*'sioMs..~Much less is known at present about the 
history of the Egyptian versions. They are found in various 
dialects of Coptic, the mutual relations of which are not _ 
yet certain, but the only ones which arc preserved with 'roptle. 
any completeness are the Bohairic, or Lower Egyptian, and Sahidic, 
or Upper Egyptian, though it is certain that fragments of inter¬ 
mediate dialects such as Middle Egyptian, Fayiimic, Akhmimic 
and Memphitic also exist. The Bohairic has been edited by G. 
Horner. It is well represented, as it became the official version of 
the Coptic Church ; its history is unknown, but from internal evid¬ 
ence it seems to have been made from good Greek MSS. of the type 
of KBL, but the date to which this points depends largely on the 
general view taken of the history of the text of the New Testament. 
It need not. but may. be earlier than the 4th century. The Sahidic 
is not so well preserved. G. Homer's researches tend to show that 
the Greek text on which it was based weis different from that repre¬ 
sented by the Bohairic, and probably was akin to the “ Western " 
text, perhaps of the type used by Clement of Alexandria. Un¬ 
fortunately none of the MSS. seems to be good, and at present it is 
impossible to make very definite use of the version. It is possible 
that this is the oldest Coptic version, and this view is supported 
by the general probabilities of the spread of Christianity in Egypt. 
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which suggest that the native church and native literature had their 
strength at first chiefly in the southern parts of the country. It 
must be noted that Westcott and Hort called the Bohairic Mem- 
phitic, and the Sahidic Thebaic, and Tischendori called the Bohairic 
Coptic. 

[See G. Horner’s The Coptic Version of the New Testament in the 
Northern Dialect (Oxford); Scrivcner'.s Introduction (ed. Miller), 
vol, ii. pp. 91-1.^; and especially an article on “Egyptian Ver¬ 
sions ’’ in Hastings' Dictionary of the Hihle, vol. i. by Forbes 
Robinson.] 


{p) .\mong the secondary versions the only one of real imjiortance 
is the Armenian. 

The Armenian Version .—The early history of tliis version is 
obscure, but it seems probable that there were two translations 
made in the 4th century; (i) by Mesrop with the help of 
■ Hrofanos (Rufinus ?) based on a Greek text; (2) by 
Sahak, based on Syriac. After the council of Ephesus (a.d. 430) 
Mesrop and Sahak compared and revised their work with the help 
of MSS. from Constantinople. The general character of the version 
is late, but there are many places in which the Old Syriac basis can 
lie recognized, and in the Acts and Epistles, where the Old Syriac 
is no longer extant, this is sometimes very valuable evidence. 

[Sec Scrivener (ed. Miller) vol. ii. pp. 148-154; Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Dihle, article on “ The Armenian Versions of the New Testa¬ 
ment," by F. C. Conybcarc ; ]. A. Robinson, “ Euthaliana ’’ {Texts 
and Studies, iii. 3), cap. 5; on the supjxiscd connexion of Mark xvi. 
8 ff. with Aristion mentioned in this version, see esp. Swete’s The 
Gospel according to St Mark (Condon, 1902), p. cxi.] 

Other secondary versions which arc sometimes quoted are the 
Gothic, Elliiopic, Georgian, Arabic, Anglo-Saxon, Frankish and 
I’ersic, None has any real critical importance ; details are given 
in Gregory’s Prolegomena and in Scrivener’s Introdmtion. 


(C) Quotations in Patristic Wrilings. —^The value of this source 
of evidence lies in the power which it gives us to date and localize 
texts. Its limitations are found in the inaccuracy of quotation 
of the writers, and often in the corrupt condition of their text. 
This latter point especially affects quotations which later scribes 
frequently forced into accord with the text they preferred. 

All writers earUcr than the 5th century are valuable, but particu¬ 
larly important arc the following groups :—(i) Greek writers in the 
West, especially Justin Martyr, Tatian, Marcion, Ironaeus and 
llippolytus; (2) Latin writers in Italy, especially Novatian, the 
author of the de Rebaptismale and Ainbrosiastcr ; (3) Latin writers 
in .Africa, especially 'Tertullian and t'yiirian; (4) Ga-ck writers in 
Alexandria, especially Clement of .Alexandria, Origen, Athanasius 
and Cyril; (5) Greek writers in the East, especially Methodius of 
Lycia and Eusebius of Caesarea; (6) Syriac writers, especially 
A’pliraates and Ephraem ; it is doubtful whether the Diate.ssaron 
of Tatian ought to be reckoned in this group or in (1), None of these 
groups bears witness to quite the same text, nor can all of them be 
identified with the texts found in existing MSS. or versions, but it 
may be said with some truth that group 2 used the European Latin 
version, group 3 the .African Latin, and group 6 the Diatessaron in 
the gosjiels and the Old Syriac elsewhere, while group i has much 
in common with cod, Tieeae, though the difiercnce is here somewhat 
greater. In group 4 the situation is more complex ; Clement used 
a text which has most in common with cod. liesae, but is clearly 
far from identical; Origen in the main has the text of N B ; Athan¬ 
asius a somewhat later variety of the sfime type, while Cyril has the 
so-called Alexandrian text found especially m L. Group 4 has a 
peculiar text which cannot be identified with any definite group of 
MSS. For further treatment of the importance of this evidence see 
the section Textual Criticism lielow. 

[There is as yet but little satisfactory literature on this subject. 
Outstanding work is P. M. Barnard’s " Clement of Alexandria’s 
Biblical Text ’’ {Texts and Studies, v. 5), 1899; Harnack’s “ Fine 
Schrift Novatians,’’ in Te.xte und Untersuchungen, xiii. 4; Soutcr’s 
’’ Ambrosiaster ’’ in Texts and Studies, vii. 4 ; the Society of His- 
toricai Theology’s New Testament in the Apostolic. Fathers ; an 
article by Kostschau, " Bibelcilate bei Origenes,’’ in the Zeilschrift 
f. wissenschaftliche Theologie (1900), pp. 321-378 ; and on the general 
subject cstiecially Ne.stle’s UinfUhrung in das griechische Neue 
Testament (Oottin.' cn, 1909), pp. 159-167.] (K. L.) 


3. Textual Criticism. 

I'he problem which faces the textual critic of the New Testa¬ 
ment is to reconstruct the original text from the materials 
supplied by the MSS., versions, and quotations in early writers, 
which have been described in the preceding section on the 
apparatus criticus. His object, therefore, is to discover and 
remove the various corruptions which have crept into the text, 
by the usual methods of the textual critic—the collection of 
material, the grouping of MSS. and other authorities, the re¬ 
construction of archetypes, and the consideration of tran¬ 


scriptional and intrinsic probability. No book, however, presents 
such a complicated problem or sueft a wealth of material for the 
textual critic. 

In a certain wide sense the textual criticism of the New Testa¬ 
ment began as soon as men consciously made recensions and 
versions, and in this sense Origen, Jerome, Augustine and inany 
other ecclesiastical writers might lie regarded as textual critics. 
But in practice it is general, and certainly convenient, to regard 
their work rather as material for criticism, and to begin the 
history of textual criticism with the earliest printed editions 
which sought to establish a standard Greek Text. It is, of course, 
impossible here to give an account of all these, but the following 
may fairly be regarded as the epoch-makii^ books from the 
beginning to the present time. 

The Complutensian .—The first printed text of the Greek Testa¬ 
ment is known as the Complutensian, because it was made under 
the direction of Cardinal Ximenes of Alcalfi (Lat. CompMum). 
It was printed in 1514, and is thus the first printed text, but is not 
the first published, as it was not issued until 1522. It is not known 
what MSS. Ximenes used, but it is plain from the character of the 
text that they wore not of great value. His text was reprinted in 
1569 by Chr. I’lantin at Antwerji. 

Erasmus.- The first published text was that of Erasmus. It was 
undertaken at the request of Joannes Froben (Frobeniiis), the 
printer of Basel, who had heard of Cardinal Ximenes’ project and 
wished to forestall it. In this he was succes-sful, as it was issued in 
1516. It was based chiefly on MSS. at Basel, of which the only 
really good one {cod. Evan. 1) was seldom followed. Erasmus issued 
new editions in 1519, 1522, 1527 and 1535, and the Aldine Greek 
Testament, printed at Venice in 15:8, is a reproduction of the first 
edition. 

Stephanas .—Perhaps the most important of all early editions 
were those of Robert Etienne, or Stephanus, of Paris and afterwards 
of Geneva. His two first editions (1346, 1549) were based on Eras¬ 
mus, the Complutensian, and collations of fifteen Greek MSS. 
These are i6mo volumes, but the third and most important edition 
(1550) was a folio with a revised text. It is this edition which is 
usually referred to as the text of Stephanus. A fourth edition (in 
i6mo) published at Geneva in 1551 is remarkable for giving the divi¬ 
sion of the text into verses which has since been generally adopted. 

Deea. —Stephanus’ work was continued by Tlieodorc Beza. who 
published ten editions between 1565 and i6it. They did not 
greatly differ from the 1350 edition of Stephanus, but historically 
are important for the great part they played in spreading a know¬ 
ledge of the Greek text, and as supplying the text which the Elzevirs 
made the standard on the continent. 

EfzmV.—The two brothers, Bonaventura and Abraham Elzevir, 
published two editions at Leiden in 1624 and 1633, based chiefly 
on Beza’s text. In the preface to the second edition the first B 
referred to as ’’ textiim . . . nunc ab omnibus recqitum,’’ and this 
is the origin of the name “ Textus Receptus’’ (or "i.R.) often riven 
to the ordinary Greek Text. The Elzevir text has formed the basis 
of all non-critical editions on the continent, but in England the 
1550 edition of Stephanus has been more generally followed. The 
importance of both the Stephanus and Elzevir editions is that they 
formed a definite text for the purposes of comparison, and so pre¬ 
pared the way for the next stage, in which scholars busied them¬ 
selves with the investigation and collation of other MSS. 

Walton’s Polyglot.—Tlic first to begin this work was Brian Walton, 
bishop of Chester, who published in 1657 in the 5th and 6th volumes 
of his “ polyglot ’’ Bible the text of Stephanus (1530) with the 
readings of fifteen new MSS. besides those employed by Stephanus 
himself. The collations were made for him by Archbishop Usshcr. 

John Fell.—In 1675 John Fell, dean of Christ Church, published 
the Elzevir text with an enlarged apparatus, but even more im¬ 
portant was the help and adviec which he gave to the next important 
editor—Mill. 

fohn Mill, of Queen’s College, Oxford, influenced by the advice, 
and supported by the purse of John Fell until the latter’s death, 
published in 1707 a critical edition of the New Testament which 
has still a considerable value for the scholar. It gives the text of 
Stephanus (1350) with collations of 78 MSS., besides those of Ste¬ 
phanus, the readings of the Old Latin, so far as was then known, the 
Vulgate and Peshito, together with full and valuable prolegomena. 

Bentley.—A little later Richard Bmtley conceived the idea that 
it would be possible to reconstruct “he original text of the New 
Testament by a comparison of the earliest Greek and Latin sources ; 
he began to collect material for this purpose, and issued a scheme 
entitled " Proposals for Printing ’’ in 1720, but though he amassed 
many notes nothing was ever printed. 

H. A/o«.—Fairness forbids us to omit the name of William (or 
Daniel?) Mace, a PresWterian minister who published The Neu< 
Testament in Creek and English, in 2 vols. in 1729. and really antici¬ 
pated many of the verdicts of later critics. He was. however, not in 
a position to obtain recognition, and his work has been generally 
overlooked. 
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]. J. Wetsteiu, one o( Bentley's assistants, when living in Basel in 
1730, published " I’rolugomcn#” to tlic Text, and m 1751-1752 (at 
Amsterdam) the text of Stephanus with enlarged Prolegomena and 
apparatus criticus. His textual views were peculiar; he preferred 
to follow late MSS. on the ground that all the earlier copies had 
been contaminated by the Latin —almost reversing tlie teaching 
ol Bentley. His edition is historically very imiiortant as it intro- 
tluced the system o( notalion which, in the amphfied form given to 
it by Gregory, is still in general use. 

7. A. iiengfl, ablxit of .Alpirspach (a Lutheran community), pub- 
lisiied in 17.34, at Tubingen, on edition of the .New Testament which 
marks tlio beginning ol a new era. hor the lirst time an attempt 
was made to group the MSS., which were div'ided into African and 
Asiatic, llic former group contained the few old MSS., the latter 
the many late MSS., and prelerence was given to the African. This 
innovation has liecn followed by almost all critics since Hengel’s 
time, and it w,is developed by Grieshach. 

J. J. GrieshiiiJi, a puihl at Halle ol J. S Si'mler (who in 1704 
reprinted At’efsiein’s Prolegoimma, and in comments ol his own 
took over and expounded BongeVs viewsi, collated many MSS., 
and distinguished tliree mam groiips —the Alexandrian or Origenian 
(wliieli roughly corresponded to Bengel’s African), found in .VBCL, 
tile Egyptian version and Origen ; the Western, found in D and 
Latin authorities; and tlie Consfanlinopolitan (Bengel's Asiatie), 
found in file later MSS. and in Byzantine writers. His view was 
that tlie last group was the least valuable ; but, except when in¬ 
ternal evidence forbade (and he thought that it frc(|ueiitly did .so), 
he followed Uie text found in any two groujis against (he third. His 
first edition was published in 1774-1775, his .second and improved 
edition in 1796 (vol. i.) and 1806. Eor the second edition he had 
the advantage not merely ol his own collection ol material (pub¬ 
lished chiefly in liis Symhulnc Crituar. 178.5 179.3). Imf also of many 
collations by Birch, Matthaei and Adler, and an edition with new 
collations by E. K. Alter. 

7- L. Ilug, Roman Catholic professor of theology at Freiburg, 
imblished (Stuttgart and Tubingen) his T\i»leitung in die SiJiriftcn 
des N.T. (1808); lie is chiefly remarkable for the curious way in 
which he introduced many critical ideas which w'crc not appreciated 
at tlie time 1ml have since Ix-en revived. He accepted I'nesbarh's 
views as a whole, but starting from the known recensions ol the 
LXX. lie identified Griesbach’s Alexandrian text with the work of 
Hosycliiiis, and the ('onslantinojiolilan with that ol Lucian, while 
he described Grie.sbaeli's Western text as the coti'i) IkSoitii. 

J. M. A. ScHolz. a pupil of Hug, inspected and partially collated 
nearly u thousand MSS. and assigned numbers to them which have 
since been generally adopted. His work is lor tliis reason important, 
but is unfortunately inaccurate, 

K. Lachmann, the famous classical scholar, opened a new era in 
texlual criticism in 1842 1850, in his N.T. Grama el Latine. In this 
great Ixiok a break was made ior the first time with the traditional 
text and the evidence of the late MSS., and an attempt was made 
to reconstruct the text according to the oldest authorities. This 
was a great step forward, but unfortunately it was accompanied 
by a retrogression to Uic pre Griesbachian (or rather pre-Bcngelian) 
days; for Lachmann rejected the idea of grouping MSS., and 
having selected a small niinilKir of the oldest authorities undertook 
always to follow the reading of the iiiajorit.v. 

C. Tiscfiendor/ , (he most famous follower of Lachmann, bc-sides 
editions of many MSS. and the collation of many more, published 
between 1841 and 1869-1872 eight editions of the New Te.stament 
with full critical notes. The eighth edition, which for the first time 
contained the readings of J{. has not yet licen equalled, and together 
with the Prolegomena, siipfilied by C. R. Gregory after Tischendorf's 
death, is the standard critical edition which is used by scholars 
all over the world. At the .same time it must be admitted that 
it gradually became antiquated. Fresh collations of MSS., and 
cstiecially fresh discoveries and investigations into the text of the 
versions and Fatliers, liavc given much new information wliieli 
entirely changed the character of the evidence for many readings, 
and rendered a new edition neces.sary (see Soden, H. von). As a 
collector and publisher ol evidence Ti.schondorf wa.s marvellous, but 
as an editor of the text be added little to the priuejplcs of Lach¬ 
mann, and like Lachmann docs not seem to have appreciated the 
value of tlie Griesbachian system of grouping MSS. 

S. P. Tregelles, an English .scholar, like Tischendorf. spent almost 
his whole life in the collection ot material, and published a critical 
edition, based on the earliest authorities, at intervals between 
1857 and 1872. His work was eclipsed by Tischendorf’s, and his 
critical principles were almosf the same as the German scholar's, 
so that his work lias obtained less recognition than would otherwise 
have been the case. Tischendorf and Tregelles finished the work 
which Lachmann began. They finally exploded the pretensions of 
the Textus Receptus to be the original text; but neitlier of them 
gave any explanation of the relations of the later text to the earlier, 
nor developed Griesbach's system of dealing with groups of MSS. 
rather than witli single copies. 

R. F. Wesicoit and F. J. A. IJort (commonly quoted as WH), the 
Cambridge scholars, supplied the deficiencies of Lachmann, and 
without giving up the advantages of his system, and its develop¬ 
ment by Tischendorf, brought back the study of the text of the 


New Testament to the methods of Grieshach. Their great work was 
published in 1881 under the title of Tkt Ntw Tesiameni in the Original 
Greek. Their view of the history of the text is that a comparison 
of the evidence shows that, while we can distinguish more than one 
type of text, the most clearly diseernible of all the varieties is first 
recognizable in the quotations of Clirysostom, and is preserved in 
almost all tlie later MSS. Though found m so great a number of 
witnesses, this type of text is shown not to be the earliest or best 
by tlie evidence oJ all the oldest MS. versions and Fatliers, as well 
as b> internal evidence. Moremer, a comparison with the eai'Uer 
sources of evidence shows that it was built up out of previously 
exisliug texts. This is proved by the “ conflations" whicli are 
found in it. For instance in Mark ix. 38 the later MSS. read 
6r sex axoXoi'Hcr niMVt xal ^xivXt'sraiUfr avriiy Hri oi'K a.Ko\ovOti ijfur, a 
clumsy sentence which is clearly made up out of two earlier 
readings, xal iKv\io/ixr aiiror Sri oik i)xoXaM» iiiue, found in K BCL 
boh., and fls oi/n inokovOu /uff' iniwv, eal iKw\i>o/jixv aiiritv, fouiul 
ui HX /am.’, /am.” 28 latt. It is impossible, in lace of llic 
fact that the evidence ol the oldest witnesses of all sorts is con 
slaiitly ojiposed to the longer readings, to doubt that XVll iM-re 
right in arguing that these ]ihen<.iiiuna prove that the later text was 
made up by a prixx-ss of revision and conllatioii of tlie earlier forms. 
Infhienii-d by the use of the later text by Chrysostom, 'Wll called 
it the Syrian or Antiochene text, and reter to .the rex ision which 
produced it as the Syrian revision. They suggested that it might 
perhajis be attributed to Lucian, who is known to have, made a 
revision ol the text ol the LXX. Tlie earlier texts whicli were used 
for till' Syrian revision may. accordiug to \VU, be divided mlo 
three. (1) the Western text, used especially by Latin writers, 
and found also 111 lod. Beeae and in Syr C ; (2) the .Alexandrine 
text used by Cyril of Alexandria and found esjiecially inCLS 33; 
and (3) a text wliieli differs from both the aliove mentioned and 
IS tlierelore called liv Wll the Neiit.ul text, found espi-cially in tt B 
and Uie quotations of Ongen. Of these three types WH tlioiiglit 
that tile Neutral was dcciflisily the lie.st. The Alcxaudriail was 
clearly a literary leceiisiou oJ it, and Wll strove to show Ih.il the 
Western was merely due to the non-htcrary efforts of scribes 111 other 
parts to improve the narrative. Tile oiily exception which they 
allowed to this general rule was m tlie case oi certain puiisages, 
esivcially an tlie last chapters oi Luke, where llie " Western ” 
autliorities omit words which are found 111 Die Neutial and Alex¬ 
andrian texts. Their reason was that omission seems to lie coiitraix- 
to till* genius of the Western text, and that it is therefore prohahle 
that these pa.ssagcs represent interpolations made in the text on 
the Neutral side alter the division between it and tiie Western, 
lliey might be called Neutral inlerpolations, but WH preferred the 
rather clumsy expression "Western non mterpolafions." H.svmg 
thus decided that the Neutral text was almost always right, it only 
remained for WH to clioosc between the various authorities which 
piescrved this type, 'flicy decided that the two best authorities 
were K and B. ana that when these differed the reading of B, except 
when oiniously ail accidental blunder, was probably right. The 
great imjiortaiice of this work of WH lies in the facts tiial it not 
merely condemns but explains the late .Antiochene text, and tliat 
it attempts to consider in an objective manner all the rxisling 
evidence and to explain it historically and genealogicallv. Opinions 
differ as to the correctness of the results reached by Wll, hut tliere 
is scarcely room for doubt that as an example of method their work 
is quite unrivalled at present and is the necessary starting-point for 
all modern investigations. 

Since Westcott and Hort no work of the same importance appeap-d 
np till 1909. Various useful texts have been issued, among xvhich 
those of Nestle (Novum Testamentum Graece, Stuttgart, 1904). based 
on a comparison of the texts of Tischendorf, WH and Weiss, and 
of Baljon (Novum Testamentum Graece, Groningen, 1898), are the 
best. The only serious attemjit as yet published to print a complete 
text independently of other editors is that of B. Weiss (Das Neue 
Testament, Lciiwig, 1894-1900), hut tlie method followed in this 
is so subjective and pays so little attention to tlie evidence of the 
versions that it is not likely to be permanently important. The 
text reached is not widely diflerent from that of WH. Tlie new 
work in course of preparation by von Soden at Berlin, which pro¬ 
mises to take the place of Tischendorf's edition, must certainly do 
this ,so far as Greek MSS. are concerned, for the whole field has been 
reinvestigated by a band of assistants who have grouped and collated 
specimens of all known MSS. 

Besides tliese works the chief efforts of texlual critics since WH 
liavo Ixien directed towards the elucidation ot minor problems, and 
the promulgation of certain hypotheses to explain the character¬ 
istics either of individual MSS. or of groups of MSS, Among these 
tlie works of Sanday, Corssen, Wordsworth, White, Biirkilt and 
Harris on the history of the Oki 1-atiu and Vulgate, and especially 
the work of Burkitt on the Old Syriac, have given most light on the 
subject. These linesof research have tiecn described in the preceding 
section on the apparatus criticus. Other noteworthy and inter¬ 
esting, though in tlie end probably loss important, iwitk has been 
done by Kass, Bousset, Schmidtke. Rendol Harris and Chase, 
'rile outline of the chief works is as follows : — 

F. Blass .—In his various books on the Acts and third gospel Hlass 
has propounded a new theory as to the " Western” text. He was 
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struck by the fact that neither the Western can be shown to be 
derived from tlie Neutral, nor the Neutral Irom the Western. He 
therefore conceived the idea that perhaps both texts were Lucan, 
and represented two recensions by the original writer, and he ro- 
construeded the history as follows, Luke wrote the first edition 
of tlK' Gospei tor Theopbilus from Caesarea; this is tlie Neutral 
text of Hie Gospel. Afterwards lie went to Rome and tlicre revised 
the text of the Gospel and reissued it (or the Church in that city ; 
this is the Western (nr, as Blass calls it, Roman) text of the Gospel, 
At the same time he continued his narrative for the licnefit of the 
Roman Church, and published the Western text of tlie Acts. Finally 
he rcvtoixl the Acts and sent a copy to Theophilus ; tliis is tlie 
Neutral text of tlie Acts. This ingeniou-s theory met with consider¬ 
able approval when it was first advanced, but it has gradually been 
seen that the 'Western" ti-xt does not possess the unitywhich Blass's 
theory requires it to have. Still, Blass’s textual notes are very 
important, and there is a mass of material in his books. 

/ioussft and Schmidtke. —These two scholars liave done much 
work in trying to identify smaller groups of MSS. with local texts. 
Bousset has argued that the readings in the T'aulinc epistles found 
m H and a few minuscules represent the text used by I’amphilus, 
and on the whole this view seems to be tnglily probable. Another 
group which Bous-set has tried to identify is Uiat headed by B, 
whicli he connects with the recension of llesycliius, but this theory, 
thougli widely accepted in Gennany, does not seem to rest on a very 
solid basis. To some extent influenced by and using Bousset's 
results. Sclimidtke has tried to show tlial certain small lines in the 
margin ol B point to a connexion lielwocn tliat MS. and a Gospel 
harmony, whieli, by assuming that the text of B is Hesyeliian, he 
identifies with that of Ainmonius. If true, this is exceedingly im¬ 
portant. Nestle, however, and other scliolars think that the lines 
m B are merely indications of a division of the text into sense- 
paragraphs and have notlimg to do with any harmony. 

Rnidd Harris and Chav. Two invrstigations, which attracted 
miicli notice when they were published, tried to explain the pheno¬ 
mena of the Western text as dne to rotraiislation from early versions 
into Greek. Rcndel Harris argued for the influence of Latin, and 
Chase for that of Sy riae. While botli threw valuable light on ohacure 
points. It seems probable that they exaggerated the extent to which 
retranslation can be traced ; that they ranked Codex Bezae some¬ 
what too highly as the best witness to tlie "Western" text; and that 
some of their work was rendered defective by their failure to recog- 
nixe quite clearly that the " Western " text is not a unity. At tlie 
same time, liowevcr little of Kendel Harris’s resulls may ultimately 
be accepted liy the textual critics of the future, his work will always 
remain historically of the first importance as having done more 
than anything else to stimulate thought and open new lines of 
researcli id textual eriticisiii in the last decade of the lyth century. 

Tile time lias nol yet come when any final attempt can be made 
to lirmg all these separate studies together and estimate exactly 
how tar they necessitate serious modification ol the views of West- 
cott and Hort; but a tentative and provisional judgment would 
probably liave to lie on somewliat the following lines. The work 
of Wll may be summisl up hi to two theorems: —(i) The text pre¬ 
served in the later MSS. is not primitive, but built up out of earlier 
texts ; (2) these earlier texts may be classified as Western, Alex¬ 
andrian and Neutral, of which the Neutral is the primitive form, 
'the former of these theorems has been generally accepted and may 
be taken as proved, but the second has been closely critieixed and 
probably must be modified. It lias been approached from two sides, 
according as critics have considered the Western or the Neutral and 
Alexandrian texts. 

The ll’ssfecB Text .—This was regarded by WH as a definite text, 
found in 1), the Old I.atin and the Old Syriac ; and it is an essential 
part of their theory that in tlie main these three witnes.ses represent 
one text. On the evidence which they had WH were undoubtedly 
justified, but discoveries and investigation have gone far to make it 
impossible to hold this view any longer. We now know more about 
the Old Latin, and, thanks to Mrs Lewis’ discovery, much more about 
the Old Syriac. 'The result is that the authorities on which WH 
relied for their Western text are seen to bear witness to two texts, 
not to one. The Old Latin, if we take tlie African form as the 
oldest, as compared with the Neutral text has a series of inter¬ 
polations and a series of omiasians. The Old Syriac, if we take 
the Sinaitic MS. as the purest form, compared in the same way, 
has a similar double 'series of interpolations and omissions, but 
neither tlie omissions nor the interpolations arc the same in the 
Old Latin as in the Old Syriac. Such a line of researcli suggests 
that in-stead of Wng able, as WH thought, to set the Western 
against the Neutral text (the Alexandrian being merely a develop¬ 
ment of the latter), we mnsf consider the problem as the comparison 
of at least three texts, a Western (geographically), an Eastern and 
the Neutral. This makes the matter mucii more difficult; and an 
answer is demanded to the problem afforded by the agreement of 
two of these texts against the third. The obvious solution would 
be to say that where two agree their reading is probably correct, 
but the followers of WH maintain that the agreement of the Western 
and ^tern is often an agreement in error. It is difficult to see 
how texts, geographically so wide apart as the Old Latin and Old 
Syriac would seem to be, are likely to agree in error, but it is certainly 


true that some readings found in botin texts seom to have little prob¬ 
ability, Sunday, followed by Chlsc and a few other English 
scholars, has suggested that Hie Old Latin may have been made 
originally in Antioch, but this paradoxical view has met with little 
support A more probable suggestion is Burkitt's, who thinks that 
many readings in our present Old Syriac MSS. ate due to the Din- 
tessaron, wliich was a geographically Western text It may he 
that this suggestion will solve the difficulty, but at present it is 
impossible to say. 

The Neutral and Alexandrian Texts .—made it plain that the 
Alexandrian text was a literary development of the Neutral, but 
they always maintained that the latter text was not confined to, 
tliougb chiefly used in Alexandria. More recent iiivestigatious 
have confirmed their view as to tlie relation of the Alexandrian 
to the Neutral text, but have thrown doubt on the age and wide¬ 
spread use of the latfer. Whatever view be taken of the provenance 
of Cudex Vaticanus it is pktui that its archetype had the raulinc 
epistles in a peculiar order which is only found in Egypt, and so 
far no one has been able to discover any non-Alexandrian writer 
who used tlie Neutral text. Moreover. Barnard’s r&searclics into 
the Biblical text of Clement ol Alexandria show that there is reason 
to doubt wlicther even in Alexandria Uie Neutral text was used 
in the earliest times. We haw no evidence earlier than Clement, 
and the text of the New Ti'stameiit which he quotes has more in 
common with the Old Latin or " gec^raphicafly Western ’’ text 
than with the Neutral, though it definitely agrees with no known 
type preserved in MSS. or versions. This discovery has put the 
Neutral test in a diflerent light. It would seem as though we could 
rouglily divkle the history of the text in .Mi'xandria into three 
jieriods. The earliest is that which is represented by the quotations 
in Clement, and must have been in use in Alexandria at the end of 
the and and beginning of the .vd centnry. It is unfortunately 
not tound m any extant MS. The second stage is that iound in the 
quota! ions of Origen which is fairly well represented in K B, tho^li 
Ongen seems a1 times to have used MSS. of the earlier type. The 
third stage is WH’s .Alexandrian, fonnd in the quotations of Cyril 
of Alcx,mdria and a few MSS. (csp. CLSA*). It is clearly a re¬ 
vision ol the second stage, as WU saw, but we can now add that it 
was not merely a literary revision bijt was influenced by the tendency 
to revive readings which are found in the first stage but rejected in 
the second. 

It thus seems probable that WH's theory must be modified, both 
as regards tlie " Western " text, which is seen not to la- a single text 
at all, and as regards the "Neutral" text, which seems to be 
nothing more than the second stage of the development of the 
text in Alexandria. But the importance ol these modifications is 
something more than the doubt which they have thrown on WH's 
tlieorK's: they have really shifted the centre of gravity of the textual 
problem. 

Formerly the Greek uncials, which go back to the 4th century, 
were regarded as the most important source of evidence, and were 
supposed to have the decisive vote ; but now it is becoming plain 
that still more important, though unfortunately much less complete, 
is the evidence ol the versions and of quotations by early writers. 
Both of these point to the existence in the yrd^nd even 2nd century 
of types of text which differ in very many points from anything 
preserved in Greek MSS. Yet there is no doubt that both of them 
ultimately represent Greek MSS. which are no longer extant. The 
question, therefore, is whether we ought not to base our text on the 
versions and ecclesiastical quotations rather than on the extant 
Greek MSS. Two positions are possible: (i) We may defend a 
text based on the best existing Greek MSS. by the argument that 
these represent the text which was approved by competent judges 
in the 4th century, and would be found to exist in earlier MSS. if 
we possessed tliem. The weak point of this argument is the lack 
of evidence in support of the second part. The only possible sources 
of evidence, ajiart from the discovery of fresh MSS., are the versions, 
and they do nal point to existence in the 2nd or 3rd century of 
texts agreeing with the great uncials, ft is also possible to argue, 
as MTI did, on the same side, that the purest form of text was pre¬ 
served in Alexandria, from which the oldest uncials are directly or 
indirectly derived, but this argument has been weakened if not 
finally disposed of by the evidence of Clement of Alexandria. It 
is, of course, conceivable that Clement merely used bad MSS., and 
that there were other MSS. which he m^bt have used, agreeing 
with the great uncials, but there is no evidence for this view. (2) 
If we reject this position we must accept the evidence as giving 
the great uncials much the same secondary importance as Westcott 
and Hort gave to the later MSS., antbmake an attempt to reconstruct 
a text on the basis of versions and Fathers. The adoption of this 
view sets tcxjtual critics a peculiarly difficult task. The first stage 
in their work must be the establishment of the earliest form of each 
version, and the collection and examination of Hie quotations in 
all the early writers. This has not yet been done, but enough has 
licen accompluhed to point to the probability that the resmt will 
be the estaDliabment m at least three main types of texts, repre¬ 
sented by the Old Syriac, the Old Latin and Clement's quotations, 
while it IS doubtiul now far Tatian’s Diatessaron, the quotations in 
Justin and a few other sources may be used to reconstruct the type 
of Greek text used in Rome in the 2nd century when Rome was still 
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primarily a Greek church. The second stage must be the com¬ 
parison o{ these results and thA' attempt to reconstruct from them 
a Greek text from which they all arose. 

BlBt-ior.RAi'HV. -The literature of textual criticism of the New 
Testament is so great that only a few of the more important modem 
books can be mentioned here: H. von Soden, Die Schriften dee 
Neuen Testaments U. 1902-E. Nestle, E»«/tiArH«g in das 
eriechische Neue Testament (Gbttins'en, 1909); F. G. Kenyon, 
llandhooh to the Textual Crilinsm of the New Testament (London, 
190I): C. R. GrcROTy, Te.vikritik des Neuen Testament (Leipzig, 
ii.K)o-iyo2), and Die griech. Handschr. des N.T. (Leipzig^ 
Westcott and Hort, Introduction (vol. ii. of their New Testament 
in Greek, Cambridge, 1882). The history of criticism is dealt with 
in all the above-mentioned books, and also in F. H Scrivener, 
Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament (London, 
1894). For other points especially important (besides books men¬ 
tioned in the )ia-ceding section) see F. Blass, Acta Apostolorum 
(Gottingen, 1895 ; and an editio minor, with a valuable preface, 
i.eipzig, 1896); Rondel Harris, Four Lectures on the Western Text 
(Cambridge, 1894); F. Chase, The Svro-Latin Text (London, 1895); 
W. Bousset, Texthritische Studien (Leipzig, 1894); B. Weiss, Der 
Codex D in der Apostelgeschichte (Leipzig, 1897): A. Pott, Der 
ahendldndische Text d. Apostelgeschichte (Leipzig, 1900): G. Salmon, 
Some Thoughts on Textual Criticism of the New Testament (I-ondon, 
1897) ; Schmidtke, Die Evangelien eines alien Unzialcodex (Leipzig, 
1903), (K. 1..) 

4. Higher Criticism. 

The New Testament is a .scries of early Christian writings 
which the Church came to regard as canonical, i.e. they were 
placed in the same category as the Old Testament, the writings 
which the Christian had inherited from the Jewish Church. 
Just as the ancient Scriptures were considered to be the Word 
of Ciod, so that what they contained was necessarily the true 
and inspired doctrine, so also the New Testament was available 
for proving the Church’s dogma. The assured canonieity of the 
whole New Testament resulted in its use by the medieval theo¬ 
logians, the Schoolmen, as a storehouse of proof-texts. Thus 
the New Testament seemed to exist in order to prove the Church’s 
conclusions, not to tell its own tale. 

The Nouum Inslrumentum published by Erasmus in 1516 
(see above. Textual Criticism) contained more than the mere 
Braemue Princeps of the Greek text: Erasmus accom- 

raemue. ^ latin rendering of his own, in which 

he aimed at giving the meaning of the Greek without blindly 
following the conventional phraseology of the Latin Vulgate, 
which was the only form in which the New Testament had been 
current in western Europe for centuries. This rendering of 
Erasmus, together with his annotations and prefaces to the 
several books, make his editions the first great monument of 
modern liiblical study. Medieval Bibles contain .short prefaces 
by St Jerome and others. The stereotyped information supplied 
in these prefaces was drawn from various sources: Erasmus 
distinguishes, e.g., between the direct statements in the Acts and 
the inferences which may be drawn from incidental allusions in 
the Pauline Epistles, or from the statements of ancient non- 
canonical writers.' This discrimination of sources is the starting- 
point of scientific criticism. 

The early champions of Church reform in the beginning of 
the i6th century found in the Bible their most trustworthy 
weapon. The picture of Apostolical Christianity 
Belormen. found in the New Testament offered indeed a glaring 
contrast to the papal system of the later middle ages. 
Moreover, some of the “ authorities ” used by the Schoolmen 
had Iteen discovered by the New I-caming of the Renaissance 
to be no authorities at all, such as the writings falsely attributed 
to Dionysius the Areopagite. When, therefore, the breach came, 
and the struggle between reformers and conservatives within 
the undivided Church was trtasformcd into a struggle between 
Protestants and Romanists, it was inevitable that the authority 
which in the previous centuries had been a.scribed £0 the Church 

‘ E.g. from the preface to the Acts: " Dionysius. l>ishop of the 
Corintliians, a very ancient writer, quoted by Eusetmis, writes 
that I’eter and Paul obtained the crown of martyrdom by the com¬ 
mand of Nero on the same day." And again • " Some industrious 
critics have added (to the narrative of Acts) that Paul was acquitted 
at his first trial by Nero. . . . This conjecture tlicy make from the 
end I'.p. to Timothy...." 


should be transferred by the Reformed Churches to the Bible. 
“ The Bible, the Bible alone, is the religion of Protestants ” ^ did 
really express the watchword of the anti-Romanist parties, 
especially towards the close of the acuter struggle. At the 
banning of the movement the New Testament itself had been 
freely criticized. Luther, like his countrymen of to-day, judged 
the contents of the New Testament by the light of his leading 
convictions; and in his German translation, which occupies 
the same place in Germany as the Authorized Version of 1611 
does in English-speaking lands, he even placed four of the 
books (Hebrews, James, Jude, Apocalypse) in an appendix at the 
end, with prefaces explanatory of this drastic act of criticism. 
But though we may trace a real affiliation between the principles 
of Luther and modem German critical study—notably in the 
doctrines of the Gospel within the Gospel and of the residual 
Essence of Christianity—Luther's discriminations were in the 
17th century ignored in practice. 

From cover to cover the whole New Testament was regarded 
at the beginning of the i8th century by almost all Protestants 
as the infallible revelation of the true religion. The 
doctrines of Christianity, and in many communities 
the customs of the Church, were held to be inferences crtttelem. 
from the inspired text of the Scriptures. The first 
serious blow to this view came from the study of textual criticism. 
The editions of Mill (1707) and of Wetstein (1751) proved once 
for all that variations in the text, many of them serious, had 
existed from the earliest times. It was evident, therefore, that 
the true authority of the New Testament could not be that of a 
legal code which is definite in all its parts. More important still 
was the growing perception of the general uniformity of nature, 
which had forced itself with increasing insistence upon men’s 
minds as the study of the natural sciences progressed in the 
17th and i8th centuries. The miracles of the New Testament, 
which had formerly been received as bulwarks of Christianity, 
now appeared as difficulties needing explanation. Furthermore, 
the prevailing philosophies of the i8th century tended to demand 
that a real divine revelation should be one which expressed 
itself in a form convincing to the reason of the average plain 
man, whatever his jiredispositions might be; it was obvious 
that the New Testament did not wholly conform to Ibis 
standard. 

But if the New Testament be not itself the direct divine 
revelation in the sense of the i8th century, the question still 
remains, how we are to picture the true history of the 
rise of Christianity, and what its true meaning is. ' 

This is the question which has occupied the theologians 
of the 19th and 20th centuries. Perhaps the most significant 
event from which to date the modern period is the publication 
by Lessing in 1774-1777 of the “ Wolfenbuttel Fragments." i.e. 
11 . S. Reimarus’ posthumous attack on Christianity, a work 
which showed that the mere study of the New Testament is not 
enough to compel belief in an unwilling reader. Lessing’s 
publication also helped to demonstrate the weakness of the 
older rationalist position, u position which really belongs to the 
i8th century, though its best-remembered exponent. Dr H. E. G. 
Paulus, only died in 1851. The characteristic of the rationalists 
was the attempt to explain away the New Testament miracles 
as coincidences or naturally occurring events, while at the same 
time they held as tenaciously as possible to the accuracy of the 
letter of the New Testament narratives. The opposite swing 
of the pendulum appears in D. F. Strauss: in his 
Jjshen Jesu (1833) he abandons tlie shifts and ex- *’'*“’*• 
pedients by which the rationalists eliminated the miraculous 
from the Gospel stories, but he abandons also their historical 
character. According to Strauss the fulfilments of prophecy 
in the New Testament arise from the Christians’ belief that the 
Christian Messiah must have fulfilled the predictions of the 
prophets, and the miracles of Jesus in the New Testament either 
originate in the same way or are purely mythical embodiments 
of Christian doctrines. 

■- The phrase is Chillingworth’s (1637), who may be described as 
a Broad High-churchman. 
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The main objection* to this presentation, as also to that of 
the rationalists, is that it is very largely based not upon the 
historical data, but upon a pre-determined theory. 
tehoU*" Granted the philosophical basis, the criticism practised 
upon the New Testament by Paulus and Strauss 
follows almost automatically. Herein lies the permanent im¬ 
portance of the work of Ferdinand Christian Baur, professor 
of theology at Tubingen from 1826 to i860. The corner-stone 
of his reconstruction of early Christian history is derived not 
so much from philosophical principles as from a fresh study 
of the documents. Starling from Galatians and i Corinthians, 
which are obviously the genuine letters of a Christian leader 
called Paul to his converts, Baur accepted 2 Corinthians and 
Romans as the work of the same hand. From the study of these 
contemporary and genuine documents, he elaborated the theory 
that the earliest Christianity, the Christianity of Jesus and the 
original apostles, was wholly Judaistic in tone and practice. 
Paul, converted to belief in Jesus as Messiah after the Crucifixion, 
was the first to perceive that for Christians Judaism had ceased 
to be binding. Between him and the older apostles arose a long 
and fierce controversy, which was healed only when at last his 
disciples and the Judaizing disciples of the apostles coalesced 
into the Catholic Church. This only occurred, according to 
Baur, early in the 2nd century, when the strife was finally 
allayed and forgotten. The various documents which make 
up the New Testament were to be dated mainly by their relation 
to the great dispute. The Apocalypse was a genuine work of 
John the son of Zebedec, one of the leaders of the Judaistic 
party, but most of the books were late, at least in their present 
form. The Acts, Baur thought, were written about a.d. 140, 
after the memory of the great controversy had almost passed 
away. All four Gospels also were to be placed in the 2nd century, 
though that according to Matthew retained many features 
unaltered from the Judaistic original upon which it was based. 

The Tiihingen school founded by llaur dominated the theo¬ 
logical criticism of the New Testament during a great part of 
the lyth century and it still finds some support. The 
rfewt. position was not so much erroneous as one-sided. 

Tlie quarrel between St Paul and his opponents did 
not last so long as Baur si\i>posed, and the great catastrophe 
of the fall of Jerusalem effectually reduced thorough-going 
judaistic Christianity into insignificance from a.d. 70 onwards. 
Moreover, St Paul’s converts do not seem to have adopted 
consistent “ Paulinism ” as a religious philosophy. St Paul 
was an emancipated Jew. but his converts were mostly Greeks, 
and the permanent significance of St Paul's theories of law and 
faith only began to be perceived after his letters had been 
collected together and had been received into the Church’s 
canon. All these considerations tend to make the late dates 
proposed by Baur for the greater part of the New Testament 
liooks unnecessary; the latest investigators, notably Professor A. 
Harnack of Berlin, accept djvtes that are not far removed from 
the ancient Christian literary tradition. 

Literary criticism of the Gospels points to a similar conclusion. 
A hundred years’ study of the synoptic problem, i.f.. the causes 
which make the Gospels according to Matthew, Mark and Luke 
at once so much alike and so different, has resulted in the demon¬ 
stration of the priority of Mark, which “ was known to Matthew 
and Luke in the same state and with the same contents as we 
have it now.”' This Gospel may be dated a very few years 
after a.d. 70. Luke and Matthew appear to have been published 
between 80 and too.* Besides the Gospel of Mark these Evange¬ 
lists made use of another document, now lost, which contained 
many sayings of Jesus and some narratives not found in Mark. 
This document is by many scholars identified with the “ Logia,” 
mentioned by Papias (Eusebius, Ch. Hist. iii. 39) as being the 
work of Matthew the Apostle, but the identification is not certain. 

' J. VVellliausen. EM. in dif drei trsten Evangtlien (1905). p. 57. 

* If Luke used Josephus, as F. C. Burkitt and others I>elieve. the 
later date must t«* taken ; otherwise the earlier date is more prob¬ 
able, as in any case it must fall within the lifetime of a companion 
of St Paul. 


The Johannine writings, i.e. the Fourth Gospel and.the three 
Epistles of John, represent the viiw of Christ and Christianity 
taken by a Christian teacher, who seems to have lived and 
written in Asia Minor at the close of the 1st century a.d. The 
value of the Fourth Gospel as a narrative of events is a matter 
of dispute, but tlie view of the personality of Jesus Christ set 
forth in it is unquestionably that which the Church has accepted. 

The discoveries of papyri in Upper Egypt during recent years, 
containing original letters written by persons of various classes 
and in some cases contemporary with the Epistles of the New 
Testament, have immensely increased our knowledge of the 
Greek of the period, and have cleared up not a few difficulties 
of language and expression. More important still is the applica¬ 
tion of Semitic study to elucidate the Gospels. It is idle indeed 
to rewrite the Gospel narratives in the Aramaic dialect spoken by 
Christ and the apostles, but the main watchwords of the Gospel 
theology—phrases like “ the Kingdom of God,” “ the World to 
come,” the “ Father in Heaven,” “ the Son of Man,”—can be 
more or less surely reconstructed from Jewish writings, and their 
meaning gauged apart from the specif significance which they 
received in Christian hands. Tliis line of investigation has been 
specially followed by Professor G. Dalman in his Worle Jesu. 
■The study of the Semitic elements in early Christianity is less 
advanced than the study of the Greek elements, so that it is 
doubtless from the Semitic side that further progress in the 
criticism of the New Testament may be expected. 

Uim.ioGRAPHY.—See tlie separate tiibliographics to the separate 
articles on the liooks of the New Testament. The selection here 
given of the va.st literature of the subject has been drawn up with the 
idea of setting the student on his way. J. firnernf and Historical. — 
Jerome’s Prefaces (to be found in any R.C. edition of the Vulgate); 
Luther’s Prefaces (to be found in German-printed editions of Luther’s 
Billie); F. Seelxihm, The Oxford lieftrmers (jrd ed., London. 1887)— 
for Erasmus ; M. Creightim, " Chillingworth ” in the Did. of K'at. 
limp. ; Chr. Schrempf, Lessing als Philosoph (Stuttgart, iqob); 
J. ft.stiin Carpenter, The Hihte in Ike tgth Cenliirv (l^indon, 1903); 
A. Schweitzer, Von lieimarits eu Wrede (Tiiliingen, 190O). 2. For the 
Synoptic Gospels.- W. G. Rushbrooke, Synoplicon (London, 1880), 
(irans. in The Common Tradition of the Synoptic Gospels by E. A. 
.\bliott and \V. G. Riisbbrooke, London, 1884); Sir J. C. Hawkins. 
Horae Synopticae (O.Nford, i8go); ITof. Julius Wellhausen, Ein- 
leitun^ in die drei ersten Evangelien (Berlin, 1903), Das Evangelium 
Morel (1903). Das Ev. Matthaei (1904). Das l.v. Lurae (i<Ki4)—• 
these four Ixaiks make one work ; Prof. A. Harnack, Lukas der 
4(i'4f (Berlin. 1905). 3. For the Fourth Gospel. K. G. Bretschneider, 
Prohahilia {Lei)izig. 1820) ; Matthew .Arnold’s God and the Hihle, 
chaps. V., vi. (still the liest defence in English of a Johannine kernel, 
new ed., 1884); W. Sanday, Criticism of the Fourth Gospel (Oxford, 
>905): A- Loisy, Le Qualrifme Fvangile (Paris, 1903); Prol. P. W. 
Schmiedel, Das vierle Evanplium gegeniihet den drei ersten (Halle. 
1906). 4. For the Semitic Elements in the N.T.-- Prof. G. Dalman, 
Die Worle Jesu (Leipzig, 1808). (Eng. trans.. The Words of Jesus, 
1905): Prof. Johannes Weiss, Die Predigt Jesu vom Heiche Gotles 
(ist ed. 1892, 2nd ed. 1900). The Protestant view of the New 
■I'estament in Prof. A. Harnack, Das H’cscn des Christentnms (Berlin, 
1900), (Eng. trans.. What is Christianitv ?, London, 1901) may be 
compared with the I,ilK>ral Catholic view in A. Loisy. L'Fvangile et 
I'&glise (2nd ed., 1903). (F. C. B.) 

5, New Testament Chronology. 

The subject of the chronology of the New Testament falls 
naturally into two distinct section.s—the chronology of the 
Gospels, that is, of the life of Christ ; and the chronology of 
the Acts, that is, of the apostolic age. 

The Chronology of the Gospels. 

The data group themselves round three definite points and 
the intervals between them: the definite points are the Nativity, 
the Baptism and the Crucifixion ; •the age of Christ at the time 
of the Baptism connects the first two points, and the duration 
of l.is public ministry connects the second and third. The 
results obtained under the different heads serve mutually to 
test, and thereby to correct or confirm, one another. 

i. The date of the Nativity as fixed according to our common 
computation of Anni Domini (first put forward by Dionysius 
Exiguus at Rome early in the 6th centurj’) has long been recog¬ 
nized to be too late. The fathers of the primitive church had been 
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nearer the truth with the yeps 3 or a B.c. (see Irenaeus, Haer. 
III. xxi. 3 [xxiv. 2]; Dement of Alexandria, Strom, i. ai, p. 147 ; 
Hippolytus, in DanieUm, iv. ed. Tkmwetsch, p. 242 j [Tertullian], 
adv. Jttdams, 8). What may be allied the received chronology 
during the lust two centuries has pushed the date fartlier back 
to 4 B.r. But the considerations now to be adduced make it 
probable that the true date is earlier still. 

{a) Etiidmee of St Matthno's Gtnpel (i. i8-ii. 22).—The birth of 
Christ took pdace before the death of Herod, and the evidence 
of Josephus fixes the death of Herod, with some approacli to 
certainty, in the early sprite of 4 b.c. Josephus, mdeed, while 
he tells us that Herod died not long before Passover, nowhere 
names the exact year ; but he gives four calculations which serve 
to connect Herod's death with more or loss known points, namely, 
the length of Herod’s own reign, both from his jure and from 
his de facta accession, and the length of the reigns of two of his 
successors, Archclaus and Herod Philip, to the date of their 
deposition and death respectively. The various cdculations 
are not quite easy to harmonize, but the extent of choice for the 
year of Herod’s death is limited to the years 4 and 3 B.c., with a 
very great preponderance of probability in favour of the former. 
How long before this the Nativity should be placed the Gospel 
does not enable us to say precisely, but as Herod’s decree of 
extermination included all infants up to two years of age, and as 
a sojourn of the Holy Family in Egypt of unknown length 
interi'ened between the ma.ssacre and Herod's death, it is clear 
that it is at least possible, so far as the evidence of this Gospel 
goes, that the birth of Christ preceded Herod’s daith by as much 
as two or three years. What is thus shown to he possible would, 
of course, be necessary if we went on, with the astronomer 
Kepler, to identify the star of the Magi with the conjunction of 
the planets Jupiter and Saturd which occurred, in the constella¬ 
tion Pisces, in May, October and December of 7 b.c.’ 

(b) Evidence of St Luke's Gospel (ii. 1-8). —Tlie birth of Christ 
took fdace at the time of a general census of the empire ordered 
by Augustus: “ it was the first census, and was made at the 
time when Quirinius was governor of .Syria.’’ Against this account 
it has been urged tlrnt we know that Hie governorship of Syria 
from 10 or 9 b.c. down to and after Herod’s death was held 
successively by M.Titius,C. Sentius Saturninus, and P. Quintilius 
Varus j and further, that when Judaea became a Roman 
province on the deposition of Archelaus in a.u. 6, Quirinius was 
governor of Syria, and did carry out an elaborate cen-sus. The 
notice in the Gospel, it is suggested, pew out of a confused 
recollection of the later (and only historical) census, and is 
devoid of any value whatever. At the other extreme .Sir W. 
M. Ram-say {Was Christ Bom at Bethlehem 1, 1898, pp. 149 ff.) 
defends the exact accuracy of St Luke’s “ first census ” as wt- 
ncs-sing to the (otherwise of aiurse unknown) introduction 
into Syria of the periodic fourteen years’ census which the 
evidence of papyri has lately established for Egypt, at lea.st 
from A.D. 20 onwards. Reckoning back from a.d. 20, the periodic 
census should fall in 9 b.c., but Ram.say alleges various causes 
for delay, which would have postponed the actual execution 
of the census till 7 b.c., and .supposes that Quirimus was an 
imperial commissioner specially appointed to carry it out. The 
truth seems to rest midway between these extremes. St Luke’s 
statement of a general census is in all probability erroneous, 
and the introduction of the name Quirinius appears to be due 
to confusion with the census of a.d. 6. But the confusion in 
question would only be possible, or at any rate likely, if there 
reaHy was a census at the time of the Nativity ; and it is no more 
improbable that Herod should have held, or permitted to be 
held, a local census than that Archelaus of Cappadocia in the 
reign of Tiberius (Tacitus, Ann. vi. 41) should have taken a 
census of his own native state “ after the Roman manner.” 

■ It is a curious coincidence that a medieval Jew. R. Abarbanel 
(/tbrabanel), records that the conjunction of these particular planets 
in this particular constellation was to be a sign of Mes-siah's coming. 
It is just conceivable that hU statement may ultimately depend 
on some such ancient tradition as may have been known to Chaldaean 
magi. 
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But St Luke’s account, when the name of Quirinius is subtracted 
from it, ceases to contain any chronobgical evidence. 

(f) Evidence of Tertullian. — Strangely enough, however, 
the missing name of the governor under whom the census 
of the Nativity was carried out appears to be supplied by an 
author who wrote more than a century after St Luke, and has 
by no means a good reputation for historical trustworthiness. 
Tertullian, in fact {adv. Marcionem, iv. 19), employs against 
Marcion’s denial of the true humanity of Christ the argument 
that it was well known that Sentius Saturninus carried out a 
census under Augustus in Judaea, by consulting which the 
family and relatiimships of Christ could have been discovered. 
This Saturninus was the middle one of tlie three governors of 
Syria named above, and as his successor Varus must have 
arrived by the middle of 6 B.c. at latest (for coins of Varus are 
extant of the twenty-fifth year of the era of Actium), his own 
tenure must have fallen about 8 and 7 b.c., and hi-s census 
cannot be placed later than 7 or 7-^ b.c. The independence 
of Tertuiliaa’s information about this census is guaranteed by 
the mere fact of his knowledge of the governor’s name ; and if 
there was a census about that date, it would be unreasonable 
not to identify it with St Luke’s census of tlic Nativity. 

The traditional Western day tor the Christmas festival, 25th 
December, goes back as far as Hippolytus, loe. ciL ; the tradi¬ 
tional Eastern day, 6th January, as far as the Basilidian 
Gnostics (but in their case only as a celebration of the Baptism), 
mentioned by Clement of Alexandria, loc. ctl. 

2. The interval between the Nativity and tlie Baptism. 

Evidence of St Luke’s Gospel (iii. 23).—At the time of Lis 

baptism Jesus was dp^opfeos inrel irmv TpiiucorTii, of which 
words two opposite mkiinterpretations must be avoided : (i.) 
dpxdpevo* docs not mean (as Valentinian interpreters thought, 
Iren. 11. xxii. 5 fxxxiii. 3] ; so also bipiphanius, llaer. li. 16) 
“ beginning to be thirty years ” in the sen^ of “ not yet quite 
thirty,” but “ at the beginning of His ministry,” as in Luke 
xxiii. 5; Acts i. 22, x. 37 ; (ii.) wmi irmr rpi-uKoi'ra does not 
mean “ on attaining the full age of thirty, before wliich he rould 
not have publicly taught,” for if there was by Jewish custom or 
tradition any minimum age for a teacher, it was not thirty, but 
forty {Bab. Talm. ed. 1715, fol. 19 b ; Iren, loc eit.). St Luke’s 
phrase is a general one, “ about thirty years old,” and cannot 
be so pressed as to exclude some latitude in either direction. 

3. The date of the Baptism. 

(a) Evidence of St Luke’s Gospel (iii. i).—A terminus a quo 
for the Baptism is the synchronism of the commencement 
of the Baptist’s public ministry with the fifteenth year 
of the rule (ijyepovio) of Tiberius. Augustus died on 19th 
August A.D. 14, and, reckoned from that point, I’iherius’s 
fifteenth year might be, according to different methods of 
calculation, either a.d. 28, or 28-29, or 29. But any such 
result would be difficult to reconcile with the results yielded 
by other lines of investigation in this article; among alter¬ 
native views the choice seems to lie between the fdlowing:— 
(i.) The years of Tiberius are here reckoned from some 
earlier starting-point than the death of his predecessor— 
probably from the grant to him of co-ordinate authority with 
Augustus over the {»ovinccs made in a.d. ii (sec, for the parallel 
with the case of Vespasian and Titus, Ramsay, St Paul the 
Reman TraneBer, p. ^7), so that the fifteenth year would be 
roughly a.d. 25 ; or (ii.) St Luke has made here a second error in 
chronology, caused perhaps in this case by reckoning back from 
the Crucifixion, and only allowing one year to the ministry of 
Christ. 

{b) Evidence of St John’s Gospel (ii. 13, ao).—A terminus ad 
quern for the Baptism is the synchronism of the first Passover 
mentioned after it with the forty-sixth year of the building oi 
Herod’s Temple. Herod began the Temple in the eighteenth 
year of his reign, probably 20-19 B-C j and the Passover of the 
forty-sixth year is probably that of a.d. 27. While too much 
stress must not be laid on a chain of reasoning open to some 
uncertainty at several points, it is difficult to suppose wiffi Loisy, 
Quatrieme ^vangile, 1903, p. 293, that the number was intended 
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by the evangelist as purely figurative, and is therefore destitute 
of all historical meaning. 

On the whole, the Baptism of Christ should probably be placed 
in A.D. *6-27 ; “fd as the Nativity was placed in 7-6 B.c. (at 
latest), this would make the age of Christ at his Baptism to be 
about thirty-two, which tallies well enough with St Luke’s 
general estimate. 

4. TTie interval between the Baptism and the Crucifixion, or, 
in other words, the duration of the public ministry of Christ. 

(а) Eridence of tite Synoptic Tradition and of St Mark’s Gospel 
(ii. 23, vi. 39, xiv. 1).—'The order of events in the primitive 
synoptic tradition appears to be faithfully reproduced in St 
Mark ; and if this order is chronological, Christ’s ministry lasted 
at least two years, since the plucking of the ears of com (April- 
June) marks a first spring; the feeding of the five thousand 
when the grass was fresh green (xAwpeis; about March), a second ; 
and the I’assover of the Crucifixion a third: and these three 
points are so far removed from one another in the narrative that 
the conclusion would hold, even if the general arrangement in 
St Mark were only roughly, and not minutely, chronologir.al. 
On the other hand, it may be true that an impression of a briefer 
period of ministry naturally results, and in early generations did 
actually result, from the synoptic account considered as a whole. 

(б) Kmdenee of St Luke's Gospel (ix. 51-xix. 28 compared with 
iv. 14-ix. 50 ; iv. 19).—.Still stronger is the impression of brevity 
suggested by St Luke. The second and larger half of thenarrativc 
of the ministry is intryduced at ix. 51 with the words, “ It came 
to pass as the days of His assumption were coming to the full. He 
set His face firmly to go to Jerusalem,” under which phrase the 
evangelist cannot have meant to include more than a few months, 
perhaps not more than a few weeks ; so that even if the earlier 
and shorter half of the account, which dcscrilses a purely Galilean 
ministry (“ Judaea ” in iv. 44, if it is the true reading, means 
Judaea in the sen.se of Palestine), is to be spread over a longer 
period of time, the combined narrative can hardly laive bwn 
planned on the scale of more than a single year. St Luke himself 
may have understood literally, like so many of his readers in 
ancient times, the reference which he records to the “ acceptable 
year of the I.ord ” (iv. Isaiah Ixi. 2): sec, too, above, 3 (o) 
ad fin. 

(r) Evidence of St John's Gospel (ii. 13, “ the Passover of the 
Jews was near,” and 23, “ He was in Jerusalem at the Passover at 
the feast ” ; v. i, “ after these things was a feast [or ‘ the feast ’] 
of the Jews ” ; vi. 4, “ and the Passover, the feast of the Jews, 
was near ” ; vii. 2, “ and the feast of the Jews, the Tabernacles, 
was near ” ; x. 22, “ at that time the feast of dedication took 
place at Jerusalem ” ; xi. 55, “ and the Passover of the Jews was 
near ” ; licsides iv. 35, “ say ye not that there is yet a period of 
four months and har\'cst cometh ? behold, I tell you, lift up 
your eyes and see the fields that they are white to harvest"). 
This catena of time-references is of course unique in the Gospels 
as a basis for a chronology of the ministry ; and it is not reason¬ 
able to doulit (with Loisy, loc. eit, who suggests that the aim was 
to produce an artificial correspondence of a three and a half years’ 
mini.stry with the half-week of Daniel; but many and diverse as 
arc the early interpretations of Daniel’s seventy weeks, no one 
before Eusebius thought of connecting the half-week with the 
ministry), that the evangelist intended these notices as definite 
historical data, possibly for the correction of the looser synoptic 
narratives and of the erroneous impressions to which they had 
given rise. Unfortunately, difficulties, either (i.) of reading, or 
(ii.) of interpretation, or (iii.) of arrangement, have been raised 
with regard to nearly all of them ; and these difficulties must be 
briefly noticed here. 

(i.) Readings (a) v. i, hftrfi A B D, Origen, Epiphanius. Chrysostom, 
Paschal Chronicle; v iofofi KCLA 1-118, 33, the Egyptian versions. 
Eusebius, Cyril-AIex. (Irenaeus ?). The balance of interna) evidence 

_copyists being more likely to accentuate than to diminish the 

precision of a note of time—inclines, like the balance of external 
evidence, against the article. (/S) vi. 4, t6 wiaxa i-s read by all known 
MSS. and versions; but it has been argued by Hort (in Westcott's 
and Hort’s New Testament in Greek, appendix, pp. 77-81) that four 
ancient authorities omitted the words, and that their omission 
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simplifies the whole chronology, i^ce " the feast " which was 
" near ” in vi. 4 would then be identical with the feast of Tabernacles 
mentioned in vii. 2, and all the time-notices of the Gospel could be 
arranged to fall within the space of a single year, between the Pass- 
over of ii. 13 and the Passover of xi. 55. But of the four authorities 
alleged, Irenaeus (ii. xxii. 3 (xxxiii. i]) and the Alogi (ap. Epiphanius, 
Haer. li. 22) were giving catalogues of Passovers " observed " by 
Christ (at Jerusalem), and therefore naturally omitted a mere 
chronological reference like vi. 4 : Cyril of Alexandria, in so far as 
his evidence is adverse to the words, appears to be incorporating 
a passage from the Commentary of Origen, not extant in tot. ; and 
the only writer who perhaps really did omit the words—with the 
view, no doubt, of reconciling the witness of the fourth Gospel with 
the then widely spread tradition of the single-year ministry—is 
Origen himself. 

(li.) Interpretation (o) iv. 33; which is to be taken literally, the 
“ four months to harvest ” (about January), or the " fields white to 
harvest " (about May) ? It does not seem possible to rule out either 
interpretation ; the choice between them will follow from the view 
taken of the general chronological arrangement of the Gospel. 
(fi) V. i. : if " the feast " is read, a choice remains between Passover 
and Tabernacles (the definite article would not be very definite after 
all); if the more probable " a feast," the greater feasts are presum¬ 
ably excluded, hut a choice remains between, at any rate, Pentecost 
(May), Trumpets (Scptemlx.-r). Dedication (December) and Purim 
(Pebmary). Here again the decision will follow on the general 
cbronolo^cal arrangement which may lie ademted. 

(iii.) Arrangement. —So far the amount of possible latitude left 
IS not so great as to obscure the main outline of the chronology. 
I'oi- a first (ii. 13, 20), second (vi. 4), and third (xi. 55) Pa.ssover 
are established, with two indeterminate notices (iv. 35, v. 1) between 
the first and second, and two determinate notices (vii. 2 Tabernacles 
in October, x. 22 Dedication m December) between the second and 
third. Bui of late years an increasing desire has been manifested, 
especially in Germany and America, to manipulate the fourth Gospel 
on grounds of internal evidence, at first only in the way of particular 
transiiositions of more or less attractiveness, but latterly also by 
schemes of thorough-going rearrangement. The former class of 
proposals will as a rule hardly affect the chronology of tlic Gospel; 
the latter will affect it vitally. The distinction here drawn may be 
illustrated from the earliest instance of the former and one of the 
latest of the latter. In 1871 Archdeacon J. P. Norris {Journal of 
rhilnlogy) wished to transpose chapters v. and vi.—ch. vi. was, like 
ch. xxi., a Galilean appendix, and was inserted by mistake at some¬ 
what too late a point m the body of the Gos)>el—and to read " the 
feast" in V. i, identifying it with the Passover which was near in 
vi. 4 : in any case, whether " the feast ’V Passover, or " a feast ” 
u. Pentecost, were read in v. 1, the transposition would not affect 
the two years' ministry. In 1900 Professor B. W. Bacon {American 
Journal of Theology, p, 770) proposed a rearrangement of the whole 
Gospel, according to which the time-notices would occur in the 
following order: vi. 4, Passover is near; iv. 35, the fields white 
to harvests*May ; v. i, " a feast "ssPentecost: vii. 2, Tabernacles ; 
X. 22. Derlication ; xi. 55, I’assover is near ; xii*i, Jesus at Betivany 
six days before 1’as.sover; ii. 13, Passover is near and Jesus goes up 
to Jerusalem (ii. 23, an interpolation) for the Pa.ssover of the Cruci¬ 
fixion ; and the ministry would thus be reduced to a single year. 
Such a scheme does not lend itself to discussion here ; but os far as 
evidence is at present obtainable, the conclusion that the fourth 
evangelist drew up his narrative on the basis of a two years' rather 
than a one year's ministry appears to be irrefragable. 

Not only do the fourth and second Gospels thus agree in 
indications of a two years’ ministry, hut the notes of the middle 
spring of the three (John vi. 4; Mark vi. 39) both belong to the 
feeding of the 5000, one of the few points of actual contact 
between the two Gospels. 

The question, however, may still be raised, whether these 
time-indications of the two Gospels are exhaustive, whether 
(that is) two years, and two years only, are to be allotted to the 
ministry. Irenaeus (11. xxii. 3-6 [xxxiii. 1-4]), in favour of a 
ministry of not less than ten years, appeals (i.) to the tradition 
of Asia Minor ; (ii.) to the record in St John that Christ, who was 
thirty' years old at the time of his baptism, was addressed by 
the Jews as “ not yet \i.e. nearly] Wty years old ” : but both his 
arguments are probably derived from a single source, Papias’s 
interpretation of John viii. 57. With this exception, however, 
all ancient writers, whether they enumerated two or three or 
four Passovers in the Gospel history, believed that the enumera¬ 
tion was exhaustive ; and their belief appears correctly to repre¬ 
sent the mind of the author of the Fourth Gospel, seeing that his 
various notes of time were probably in intentional contrast to the 
looser synoptic accounts. Moreover, the wide currency in early 
times of the tradition of the single-year ministry (Ptolemaeus, 
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ap. Iren, Inc. cit .; Clementine Homilies, xvii. 19; Clem. 
Alex. Strom, i. 145, vi. 279 ; Julius Africanus, ap. Routh, Rell. 
Sacr. ii. 240, 306; Hippolytus, Paschal Cycle and Chronicle ; 
Origen, in Levit. Horn. ix. 5, de Principiis, iv. 5) becomes 
more difficult to account for the farther it is removed from the 
actual facts. 

5. The date of the Crucifixion. 

(a) The Roman Governor. —I’ontius Pilate was on his way back 
to Rome, after ten years of office, when Tiberius died on tlie i6th 
March a.d. 37 (Josephus, Ant. xviii. ii. 2, iv. 2). Luke xiii. r, 
xxiii. 12, show that he was not a newcomer at the time of the 
Crucifixion. For the Crucifixion “ under Pontius Pilate ” the 
Passover of a.d. 28 is therefore the earliest possible and the 
Passover of A.n. 36 the latest. 

(h) The Jemish High-Priest. —Caiaphas was appointed before 
Pilate’s arrival, and was deposed at a Passover apparently not 
later than tliat of the year of Herod Philip's death, a.d. 34 
(Josephus, Ant. xviii. ii. 2, iv. 3-v. 3. The Crucifixion at some 
previous Passover would then fall not later than a.d. 33. 

(c) The Day oj the Week. —The Resurrection on “ the first 
day of the week ” (Sunday) was “ on the third day ” after the 
Crucifixion ; and that “ the third day ” implies an interval of 
only two days hardly needed to be shown, but has been shown 
to demonstration in Field’s Notes on the Translation oj the New 
Testament (on Matt. xvi. 21). The Crucifixion was therefore 
on a Friday in .some year between a.d. 28 and 33 inclusive. 

(rf) The Day of the Jewish Month Nisan. —The Passover was 
kept at the full moon of the lunar month Nisan, the first of the 
Jewish ecclc.siastical year ; the Paschal lambs were slain on the 
afternoon of the 14th Nisan, and the Passover was eaten after 
sunset the same day—which, however, as the Jewish day began 
at sunset, was by their reckcfhing the early hours of the 15th 
Nisan; the first fruits (of the barley harvest) were solemnly 
offered on the i6th. The synoptic Gospels appear to place the 
Crucifixion on the isth, since they speak of the I.ASt Supper as 
a Passover;' St John’s Gospel, on the other hand (xiii. 1, 29, 
xviii. 28), distinctly implies that the feast had not yet taken 
place, and thus makes the Crucifixion fall on the i4tli. Karly 
Christian tradition is unanimous on this side ; either the J4th 
is mentioned, or the Crucifixion is made the antitj-pe of the 
slaughter of the Paschal Lamb (and the Resurrection of the first 
fruits), in the following authorities anterior to a.d. 235 : .St Paul, 

I C!or. V. 7, XV. 20 ; Quartodecimans of Asia Minor, who observed 
the Christian Pascha on the “ 14th,” no matter on what day of 
the week it fell; Claudius ApoUinaris, Clement of Alexandria, 
Hippolytus, all three quoted in the Paschal Chronicle ; Irenaeus 
(apparently) iv. x. 1 fxx. t| ; [Tertullian] adv. Jttdaeos, 8; 
Africanus, in Routh, Rell. Sacr. ii. 297. The Crucifixion, then, 
should be placed rather on the 14th than on the t5th of Nisan. 

These four lines of inquiry have shown that the Crucifixion 
fell on Friday, Nisan 14 (rather than 15), in one of the six years 
28-33 A.D. ; and therefore, if it is possible to discover (i.) exactly 
which moon or month was reckoned each year as the moon or 
month of Nisan, and (ii.) exactly on what day that particular 
moon or month was reckoned as beginning, it will, of course, be 
possible to tell in which of these years Nisan 14 fell on a Friday. 
To neither question can an answer be given in terms so precise 
as to exclude some latitude, but to both with sufiicient exactness 
to rule out at once three of the six years, (i.) The difficulty with 
regard to the month is to know how the commencement of the 
Jewish year was fixed—in what years an extra month was inter¬ 
calated before Nisan. If the Paschal full moon was, as in later 
Christian times, the first after the spring equinox, the difficulty 
would be reduced to the question on what day the equinox was. 
reckoned. If, on the other hand, it was, as in ancient Jewish 
times, the first after the earliest ears of the barley harvest would 
be ripe, it would have varied with the forwardness or backward- 

' If the Passover celebration could be anticipated by one day in 
a private Jewish family (and we know perhaps too little of Jewish 
rules in the time of Christ to lie able to exclude this possibility), the 
evidence of the synoptic Gospels would no longer conflict with 
that of St John. 


ness of the season from year to year. (B.) The difficulty with 
regard to the day is, quite similarly, to know what precise relation 
the first day of the Jewish month bore to the astrononaical new 
moon. In later Christian times the Paschal month was calculated 
from the astronomical new moon; in earlier Jewish times all 
months were reckoned to begin at the first sunset when the new 
moon was visible, which in the most favourable circumstances 
would be some hours, and in the most unfavourable three days, 
later than the astronomical new moon. 

Direct material for answering the question when and how far 
astronomical calculations replaced simple observations as the 
basis of the Jewish calendar is not forthcoming. Jewish tradi¬ 
tions represented the Sanhedrin as retaining to the end its 
plenary power over the calendar, and as still fixing the first day 
of every month and the first month of every year. But as it is 
quite inconceivable that the Jews of the Dispersion should not 
have known beforehand at what full moon they were to 
present themselves at Jerusalem for the Passover, it must be 
assumed as true in fact, whether or no it was true in theory, 
that the old empirical methods must have been qualified, at 
least partially, by permanent, that is in effect by astronomical 
rules. Exactly what modifications were first made in the system 
under which each month began by simple observation of the 
new moon we do not know, and opinions are not agreed as to 
the historical value of the rabbinical traditions ; but probably 
the first step in the direction of astronomical precision would 
be the nile that no month could consist of less than twenty-nine 
or more than thirty days—to which appears to have been added, 
but at what date is uncertain, the further rule that Adar, the 
month preceding Nisan, was always to be limited to twenty- 
nine. In the same way the beginning of the Jewish year accord¬ 
ing to the state of the harvest was supplanted by some more fixed 
relation to the solar year. But this relation was not, it would 
seem, regulated by the dale, real or suppo.sed, of the equinox. 
Christian controversialists from Anatolius of Laodicea (a.d. 277) 
onwards accused the Jews of disregarding the (Christian) equi¬ 
noctial limit, and of sometimes placing the Paschal full moon 
before it; and it is possible that in the time of Christ the 14th 
of Nisan might have fallen as far back as the 17th of March. 
In the following table the first column gives the terminus 
paschalis, or 14 th of the Paschal moon, according to the Christian 
calendar; the second gives the 14th, reckoned from the time 
of the astronomical new moon of Nisan ; the third the 14th, 
reckoned from the probable first appearance of the new moon 
at sunset. Alternative moons are given for a.d. 29, according 
as the full moon falling about the 18th of March is or is not 
reckoned the proper Paschal moon. 


A.D. 28 

Sat. Mar. 27 

Mar. 28 

Mar. 30 

29 

Til. Mar. 17 

Mar, 17 

Mar. H) 


F. All. 15 

Ap. i6 

Ap. 18 

.. .to 

Tu. Ap. 4 

Ap. 5 

Ap. 7 

.. .11 

Sat. Mar. 24 

Mar. 25 

Mar. 27 

.. .12 

Sat. Ap. 12 

Ap. 12 

Ap. 14 

.. 3.1 

W. Ap. I 

Ap. 1-2 

Ap. 3 or 4 


It will be seen at once that Friday cannot have fallen on Nisan 
14th in any of the tliree years a.d. 28, 31 and 32. The choice is 
narrowed down to a.d. 29, Friday, 18th March (Friday, 15th 
April, would no doubt be too early even for the 14th of Nisan); 
A.D. 30, Friday 7th April; and a.d. 33, Friday, 3rd April. 

(c) The Civil Year (consuls, or regnal years of 'I'iberius) in early 
Christian tradition. It is not a prion improbable that the year 
of the central event from which the Christian Church dated her 
own existence should have been noted in the apostolic age 
and handed down to the memory of succeeding generations; 
and the evidence does go some way to suggest that we have in 
favour of a.d. 29, the consulate of the two Gemini (15th or i6th 
year of Tiberius), a body of tradition independent of the Gospels 
and ancient, if not primitive, in origin. 

The earliest witness, indeed, who can be cited for a definite 
date for the crucifixion gave not 29, but 33 a.d. The pagan 
chronicler, Phlegon, writing in the reign of Hadrian, noted 
under Olympiad 2024 ( ajj. 32-33), besides a great earthquake 
in Bithynia, an eclipse so remarkable that it became night 
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“ at the sixth hour of the day.” The eclipse meant is, presum¬ 
ably, that of the Crucifixion (so Origen, contra Celsum, ii. 33 
[but see in Matt. 134, Delarue iii. 922], Eusebius’s Ckrenicle 
Tib. 19 [ - A.D. 33], Anon, in Cramer’s Catena in Matt. p. 237), 
but as the notice of it wa.s clearly derived by Fhlegon, pagan as 
he was, directly or indirectly from the Gospel narrative, there is 
no reason at ^1 to ascribe any independent value to the date. 
Phlegon may have had grounds for dating the Bithynian earth¬ 
quake in that year, and have lu'ought the dateless portent into 
connexion with the dated one. Eusebius adopted and popular¬ 
ized this date, which fell in with his own system of Gospel 
chronology, but of the year 33 as the date of the Passion there is 
no vestige in Christian tradition before the 4th century. 

The only date, in fact, which has any real claim to represent 
Christian tradition independent of the Gospels, is the year 29. 
Tiberius 15 is given by Clem. Alex. Strom, i. 147 ; Origen, 

Horn, in Jerem. xiv. 13; cf. c. Cds. iv. 22. Tiberius 16 by 
Julius Africanus (Routh, Rdl. Sacr. ii. 301-304), and pseudo- 
Cyprian de pascha computus (a.d. 243), § 20. Tlte consulship 
of the two Gemini by Lactantius, IWb. Inst. iv. x. 18, and 
(Lactantitis ?) de morte pers. § 2 ; the consulship of the two 
Gemini - Tiberius iS by Hippolytus, Comm, in Danidcm, iv. I 
(ed. Bonwetsch, p. 242); the consulship of the two Gemini = 
Tiberius 15 by [Tertullian] adv. Judaeos, § 8 ; the consulship of 
the two Gemini = Tiberius 15 {al. i8 or 19) =- 01 . 202.4 [this 
last is a later interpolation from Eusebius] in the Arts of Pilate. 

Other methods of expressing the year 29 appear in Hippolytus’s 
Paschal Cvde and Chronicle, and in the Abgar legend {ap. 
Eusebius, II.K. i. 13). No doubt it would be possible to explain 
Tiberius 16 as a combination of Luke iii. 1 with a one-year 
ministry, and even to treat Tiberius 15 as an unintel%ent 
repetition from St Luke—^though the omission to allow a single 
year for the ministry would be so strange as to lie almost un¬ 
intelligible but the dale by the consuls has an independent 
look about it, and of its extreme antiquity the evidence gives 
two indications: (i.) Uippolytus’s Commentary on Daniel (now 
generally dated c. a.d. 200) combines it with an apparently 
inconsistent date, Tilierius 18; the latter is clearly his own 
combination of the length of the ministry (he says in the same 
passage that Christ suffered in his 33rd year) with Luke iii. 

1—the consulship must have lieen taken from tradition without 
regard to consistency ; (ii.) the names of the Gemini are diverg¬ 
ently given in our oldest authorities; in [Tert.] adv. Judaeos 
correctly as Ruttellius Geminus and Fufius (or Rufius) Geminus, 
but in Hippolytus and the Arts of Pilate as Rufus and Rubcllio. 

Hut if the tradition of the consulship was thus, it would seem, 
already an old one about the year 200, there is at least some reason 
to conclude that trustworthy information in early Christian 
circles pointed, independently of the Gospels, to the year 29 
as that of the Crucifixion. 

(/) The Civil Month and Day. —The earliest known calculations, 
by Basilidian Gnostics, quoted in Clem. Alex. Strom, i. 147, 
gave alternative dates, Phamenoth 25, Pharmuthi 25, Pharmuthi 
J9; that is, according to the fixed Alexandrine calendar of 
B.C. 26, 2ist March, 20th April, 14th April; in the older, 
not wholly superseded, Egyptian calendar the equivalents 
with Roman days varied from year to year. But in all 
probability these dates were only one development of those 
speculations in the region of numbers to which Gnosticism was 
so prone ; and in any case to bok for genuine traditions among 
Egyptian Gnostics, or even in the church of Alexandria, would 
be to misread the history of Christianity in the 2nd century. 

Such traditions must be found, if anywliere, in Palestine and 
Syria, in A.sia Minor, in Rome, not in Egypt; within the Church, 
not among the Gnostics. The date which makes the most' 
obvious claim to satisfy these conditions would be the 25th of 
March, as given by Hippolytus, [Tert.] adv. Judaeos, and the 
Acts of Pilate (accordii^ to all extant MSS. and versbns, but 
see below), locc. -the same three authorities who bear the 
earliest witness for the consuls of the year of the Crucifixion— 
and by many later writers. It cannot be correct, since no full 
moon occurs near it in any of the possible years; yet it must be 
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very early, too early to be explained with Dr Salmon {Dictionary 
of Christian Biography, iii. 92*), as originated by Hippolytus’s 
Paschal cycle erf a.i>. 221. Now Epiphanius {Hter.i. 1) had 
seen copies of the Acts of Pilate in which the day given was 
not 2Stii March, but aJ. xv. kal. Apr. (••^iSth March); and 
if this was the primitive form of the tradition, it is easy to 
see how 25th March could have grown out of it, since the 
i8th would from comfiaratively early times, in the ^st at any 
rate, have been thought impossible as falling before the equinox, 
and no substitution would be so natural as that of the day 
week, Friday, 25th March. But Friday, i8th March, A.D. 29, 
was one of the three alternative dates for the Crucifixion which on 
astronomical and calendar grounds were found (see above, $ 4 ) 
to be possible. 

Thus A.D. 29 is the ymr, the i8th of March is the day, to which 
Christian tradition (whatever value, whether much or little, 
be ascribed to it) appears to point. Further, the Baptism was 
tentatively placed in a.d. 26-27 ; the lengA of the ministry 
was fixed, with some approach to certainty, at between two and 
three years, and here too the resultant date for the Crucifixion 
would be the Passover of a.d. 29. 

To sum up: the various dates and intervals, to the approxi¬ 
mate detemiination of which this article has been devoted, do 
not claim separately more than a tentative and probable value. 
But it is submitted that their harmony and convergence give 
them some additional claim to acceptance, and at any rate 
do something to secure each one of them singly—the Nativity 
in 7-6 B.C., the Baptism in a.d. 26-27, the Crucifixion in a.d. 29 
—from being to any wide extent in error. 

The Chronology of the Apostolic Age. 

The chronology of the New Testament outside the Gospels may 
be defined for Uie purposes of this article as that of the period 
between the Crucifixion in a.d. 29 (30) on the one hand, and on 
the other the persecution of Nero in a . d . 64 and the fall of Jerusa¬ 
lem in A.D. 70. Of the events in Christian history which fall 
between these limits it must be admitted that there are many 
which with our present information we cannot date with exact¬ 
ness. But the book of Acts, our only continuous authority for 
tlie period, contains two synchronisms with secular history 
which can lje dated wiUi some pretence to exactness and con¬ 
stitute fixed points by help of which a more or less complete 
chronology can be constructed for at least the latter half of the 
apostolic age. These are the death of HeroAAgrippa I. (xii. 23) 
and the replacement of Felix by Festus (xxiv. 27). 

I. The death of Herod Agrippa 1 . ’This prince, son of Aris- 
tobulus and grandson of Herod the Great, was made (i.) king 
over the tetrarchy which had been Herod Philip’s, “ not many 
days ” after the accession of Gaius, i6th of March a.d. 37 ; (ii.) 
ruler of the tetrarchy of Antipas, in a.d. 39-40 ; (iii.) ruler of the 
whole of Palestine (with Abilene), on the accession of Claudius 
at the beginning of aJ). 41. Josephus's Jemish Wars and Anti¬ 
quities differ by one in the number of years they allot to his reign 
over the tctrarchies (the former work says three years, the latter 
four), but agree in the more important datum that he reigned 
three years more after the grant from Claudius, which would 
make the latest limit of his death the spring of A.D. 44. The 
Antiquities also place his death in the seventh year of his reign, 
which would be a.d. 43-44. On the other hand, coins whose 
genuineness there is no apparent reason to doubt are extant 
of Agrippa’s ninth year ; and this can only be reconciled even 
with A.D. 44 by supposing that he commenced reckoning a second 
year of his reign on Nisan i, a.d. 37, so that his ninth would 
run from Nisan 1, a.d. 44. On thifbalance of evidence the only 
year which can possibly reconcile all the data appears to tie 
A.D. 44 after Nisan, so that it will have been at the Passover 
of that year that St Peter’s arrest and deliverance took 
place. 

After Agrippa’s death Judaea was once more governed by 
procurators, of whom Cuspius Fadus and Tiberius Alexander 
ruled from a.d. 44 to 48; the third, Cumanus, was appointed in 
A.D. 48; and the fourth, Felix, in A.D. 52. Uixler Tiberius 
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Alexander, i.f. in a.d. 46 or 4^, occurred the great famine which 
Agabus had foretold, and in which the Antiochene church sent 
help to tliat of Jerusalem by the ministry of Barnabas and Saul 
(Acts xi. 30, xii. 25). Thus the earliest date at which the com¬ 
mencement of the first missionary journey (Acts xiii. 4) can be 
placed is the spring of a.d. 47. The journey extended from 
Salamis “ throughout the whole island " of Cyprus as far as 
Paphos, and on the mainland from Pamphylia to Pisidian 
Antioch, Iconium, Lystra and Derbe, at each of which places 
indications are given of a prolonged visit (xiii. 49, xiv. 3,6, 7, 21). 
The same places were visited in reverse order on the return 
journey, as far as Perga on tlie Pamphylian coast; but instead 
of revisiting Cyprus ilte voyage to Syria was this time made 
direct. In estimating the length of time occupied by this first 
missionary journey, it must te remembered that a sea voyage 
could never have been undertaken, and land travel only rarely, 
during the winter months, say November to March ; and as the 
amount of the work accomplished is obviously more than could 
fall within the travelling season of a single year, the winter of 
47-48 must have been spent in the interior, and return to the 
coast and to Syria made only some time before the end of 
autumn a.d. 48. The succeeding winter, at least, was spent 
again at Antioch of Syria (xiv. 28). The council at Jerusalem 
of Acts XV. will fall at earliest in the spring of a.d. 49, and as 
only “ certain days ” were spent at Antioch after it (xv. 36) the 
start on the .second missionary journey might have been made 
in the (late) summer of the same year. The “ confirmation ” 
of the existing churches of .Syria and Cilicia, and of those of the 
first journey beginning with Derbe (xv. 41, xvi. s), cannot have 
been completed under several months, nor would the Apostle 
have commenced the strictly missionary part of the journey in 
districts not previously visited*, before the opening of the travel¬ 
ling season of a.d. 50. No delay was then made on the Asiatic 
.side: it may still have been in spring when .St Paul crossed to 
Europe and began the course of preaching at Philippi, Thessa- 
lonica, Beroea and Athens which finally brought him to Corinth. 
The stay of eighteen months at the last-named place (xviii. 11) 
will naturally begin at the end of one travelling season and end 
at the beginning of another, i.e. from the autumn of a.d. 50 
to the spring of a.d. 52. From Corinth the Apostle went to 
Jerusalem to “ salute the church,” and then again to Antioch 
in Syria, where he stayed only for “ a time " (xviii. 22), and soon 
left—on the third missionary journey, as conventionally reckoned 
—proceeding “ in order ” through the churches of the interior 
of Asia Minor. These journeys and the intervening halts must 
have occupied seven or eight months, and it must have been 
about the end of the year when St Paul established his new 
headquarters at Ephesus. The stay there lasted between two 
and three years (xix. 8,10, xx. 31), and cannot have terminated 
before the spring of a.d. 55. From Ephesus he went into Europe, 
and after “ mu^ teaching ” given to the. churches of Macedonia 
(xx. 2), spent the three winter months at Corinth, returning 
to Philippi in time for the Passover (xx. 3, 6) of a.d. 56. Pente¬ 
cost of the same year was spent at Jerusalem, and there St Paul 
was arrested, and kept in prison at Caesarea for two full years, 
until Festus succeed^ P'elix as governor (xx. 16, xxiv. 27), an 
event which, on this arrangement of the chronology of the 
missionary journeys, would therefore fall in a.d. 58. 

Care, however, must be taken to remember exactly what this 
line of argument amounts to—what it can fairly be said to have 
proved, and what it still leaves open. It has been shown, firstly, 
that the missionary journeys cannot have commenced before 
the spring of a.d. 47, and, secondly, that between their com¬ 
mencement and the end of the two years’ imprisonment at 
Caesarea not less than eleven full years must have elapsed. 
Consequently A.D. 58 appears to be the earliest date possible for 
the arrival of Festus. On the other hand, a later date for Festus 
is not absolutely excluded. 11 is possible that the first missionary 
journey should be placed in a.d. 48 instead of a.d. 47 ; and 
it is possible, though not probable, that the missionary journeys 
should be .spread over one year more than has been suggested 
alx)ve. At any rate, then, the alternative is open that every 


date given above, from a.d, 47 to a.d. 58, should be moved on 
one year, with the result of plying Festus’s arrival in a.d. 59. 

It is now time to turn to the direct evidence for the date of 
Festus's arrival as procurator, in order to test by it the result 
already tentatively obtained. 

2. '/"he replacement of Felix by Festus. This is the pivot date 
of St Paul’s later life, but unfortunately two schools of critics 
date it as differently as a.d. 55 and a.d. 60 (or 61). The former 
are represented by Harnack, the latter by Wieseler, whom 
Lightfoot follows. It can be said confidently that the truth is 
between these two extremes (though in what exact year it is not 
easy to say), as will be evident from a consideration of the argu¬ 
ments urged, which in each case appear less to prove one extreme 
than to disprove its opposite. 

Arguments for the Later Date, a.d. 60 or 6r.~{a) St Paul, at the 
time of hi.s arrest, two years licfore Felix's recall, atlclresscs him as 
■' for many years past a judge foi this nation ” (Acts xxiv. 10. 27). 
It is certain that Felix succeeded Cumanus in a.d. 52, for Tacitus 
mention., Cumanus's recall under that year. Josephus immediately 
before the notice of the completion of Claudius’s twelfth year 
(January, a.d. 53], Eusebius probably under Claudius ii. that is, 
between September 51 and September 52 (lor the meaning of the 
regnal years in the Chrnnule of Euselims .see the present writer’s 
article in Journal of Theological .Studies, January lyoo, pp, 188-192). 
It is argued that “ many years " r.mnot mean le.ss than siv or seven, 
so that St Paul must have lieen speaking at earliest in s8 or 59, and 
I'elix will have left J mlaea at earliest in <>o or 61. But tin.-, argument 
overlooks the fact that Felix had been m some position which might 
properly be described as that of “ judge lor this nation ” before he 
became governor of all Palestine in a.d. 32. In the words of 'I'acitus, 
F'clix was at the time of that appointment iampridem ludaeae im- 
positus (.dnnals, xii. 54); he certainly supposes Felix to have Uvn 
already governor of Samaria, and apparently of Judaea too, and 
only recognizes Cumanus as governor of Galilee ; and Josephus, 
though he says nothing ol this, and treats Cumanus as the sole 
procurator down to a.d. 52. implies that Felix had been in some 
xisition where the Jewish authorities could judge of his fitness when 
le tells us that the high jiriest Jonathan used to press on Felix, as 
a reason for urging him to govern well, the fact that he had asked 
for his appointment to the procuratorship {.-Ini. xx. viii. 5). It 
Felix had acted in some position of rcsjumsibility in Palestine before 
J2 (perhaps for some time before). St Paul could well have spoken 
of " many years ” at least as early as 56 or 57. 

(p) Josephus enumerates after the acce.ssion of Nero (Octolar 34) 
a long catalogue of events which all took place under the procurator- 
ship of Felix, including the revolt of " the Egyptian '' which was 
already " before these days ” at the time of St Paul's arrest, two 
years from the end ot Felix’s tenure. This suggests, no doubt, that 
the Egyptian relxilled at earliest in 54 55, and makes it jirobable 
that St Paul’s arrest did not take place before (the Pentecost of) 
A.D. 56; and it implies certainly that the main or most imjiortant 
part of Felix’s governorship fell, in Josephus's view, under Nero, 
hut as two years only of Felix’s rule (52-54) fell under Claudius, 
this procedure would be quite natural on Josephus’s part if his recall 
were dated in 58 or 59, so that four or five years fell under Nero, 
And there is no need at all to suppose that all the incidents which 
the historian masses under his account of Felix were successive: 
events in Emesa, Chalcis, Caesarea and Jerusalem may easily have 
been synchronous. 

The arguments, then, brought forward in favour of a.d. 60 or 61 
do not do more than bring the rule of Felix down to 58 or sp. 

Arguments for an Early Date, A.D. .if or j6. - (a) Eu.sebius’s 
Chronicle places the arrival of Festus in N ero 2,'Octobcr 55-56. and 
Eusebius’s chronology of the procurators goes back probably through 
Julius Africanus (himself a I^lestinian) to contemporary authorities 
like the Jewish kings of Justus of Tiberias. But (1.) Nero 2 is really 
September 56-September 57 ; (ii.) it is doubtful whether Eusebius 
had any aumority to depend on here other than J ostiphus, who gives 
no precise year for Festus—Julius Africanus is hardly probable, since 
we Know that his chronicle was very jejune for the Christian period 
—and if .so, Eusebius had to find a year as best he could.' 

(jS) Felix, on his return to Rome, was prosecuted by the J ews for 
misgovernment, but was acquitted through the influence of his 
brother Pallas. Pallas had been minister and favourite of Claudius, 


’ Dr C. Erbes {Texte und Untersuchungen, new series, iv. i) attempts 
•to interpret the evidence of Eusebius in favour of the later date for 
Festus as follows : Eusebius’s date for Festus is to be found in Nero 
I, by striking a mean between the Armenian. Claudius 12, and the 
Latin, Nero 2; it is really to lie understood as reckoned, not by 
years of Nero, but by years of Agrippa ; and as Eusebius erroneously 
antedated Agrippa’s reign by five years, commencing it with a.d. 45 
instead of a.d. 50, his date for Festus is fiy^ears too early also, and 
should be moved to Nero 6. a.d. 59-60. 11 ic whole of this theory 
^ears to the present writer to be a gigantic mare’s nest: see 
Journal of Theological Studies (October 1901), pp. 120-123. 
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but was removed from Sfficc in the winter followint! Nero’s accession. 
.M-SS' Ki'lix must therefore have been tried at the very beginning 
of Nero’s reign. But tliis argument would make Felix’s recall if 
Festus came in summer, as Acts xxv. i. xxvii. i. 9, seem to prove— 
fall actually under Claudius. And, in fact, it would be a mistake 
to look upon Pallas’s retirement as a disgrace. He stipulated that 
no inquiry should be made into his conduct in office, and was left 
for another seven years unmolested in the enjoyment of tlic fortune 
he had amassed. ’There is, therefore, every likelihood that he retained 
for some years enough influence to shield his brother. 

Of these arguments, then, the first, so far as it is valid, is an 
argument tor the summer, not of A.n. 55 or 50, but of a.d. 57 as that 
of flic recall, while the second will apply to any of the earlier years of 
Nero's reign. 

In the result, then, the arguments brought forward in favour 
of each extreme fail to prove their case, but at the same time 
prove something agaimst the opposite view. Thus the point that 
Josephus catalogues the events of Felix’s procuratorship under 
Nero cannot be pressed to bring down Felix’s tenure as far as 
60 or 61, but it does seem to exclude as early a termination as 
56, or even 57. Conversely, the influence of Pallas at court need 
not be terminated by his ceasing to be minister early in 55 ; but 
it would have been overshadowed not later than the year 60 
by the influence of Poppaea, who in the summer of tliat year ’ 
enabled the Jews to win their cause in the matter of the Temple 
wall, and would certainly have supported them against Felix. 
Thus the choice again appears to he between the years 58 and 
S9 for the recall of Felix and arrival of Festus, 

If St Paul was arrested in 56 or 57, and appealed to Caesar on 
the arrival of Festus in 58 or 59, then, as he reached Rome in the 
early part of the year following, and remained there a prisoner 
for two full years, we are brought down to the early spring of 
either 61 or 62 for the close of the period recorded in the Acts. 
That after tliese two years he was released and visited Spain in 
the west, and in the east Ephesus, Macedonia, Crete, Troas, 
Miletus, and perhaps Acha -a and Epirus, is probable, in the one 
case, from the evidence of Romans xv. 28, Clem, ad Cor. v. and 
the Muratorian canon, and, in the other, from the Pastoral 
Epistles. These journeys certainly cannot have occupied less 
than two years, and it is more natural to allow three for them, 
which takes us down to (>4-65. 

Early evidence is unanimous in pointing to St Peter and St 
Paul as victims of the persecution of Nero (Clem, ad Cor. v. vi., 
Dionysius of Corinth «/>. Eus. H.E. ii. 25, &c., combined with 
what we know from Tacitus of the course of the persecution, and 
from Gains of Rome, ap. Eus. ii. 25. of the burial-places of the 
two apostles); and tradition clearly distinguished the fierce 
outbreak at Rome that followed on the fire of the city in July 64 
from any permanent disabilities of the Christians in the eye of 
the law which the persecution may have initiated. There is, 
therefore, no reason at all to doubt that both apostles were 
martyred in 64-65, and the date serves as a confirmation of the 
chronology adopted above of the imprisonment, release and 
subsequent journeys of .St Paul. 

Investigation, then, of that part of the book of Acts which 
follows the death of Agrippa, recorded in chap. xii.— i.e. of that 
part of the apostolic age which follows the year 44—has shown 
that apparent difficulties can be to a large extent set aside, and 
that there is nowhere room between a.d. 44 and 64 for doubt 
extending to more than a single year. The first missionary 
journey may have begun in 47 or 48 ; the arrival of Festus may 
have taken place in the summer of 58 or of 59 ; the two years of 
the Roman imprisonment recorded in the last chapter of Acts 
may have ended in the spring of 6r or 62 ; and the dates which 
fall in between these extremes are liable to the same variation. 
Tlie present writer leans to the earlier alternative in each case, 
47, 58, 61 ; but he willingly concedes that the evidence, as he 
understands it, is not inconsistent with the later alternative. 

But if the events of a.d. 44-64 can thus be fixed with a fair 
approximation to certainty, it is unfortunately otherwise with 
the events of a.d. *9-44. Here we are dependent (i.) on general 

' This date appears to be satisfactorily established by Ramsay, 
" A Second Fixed Point in the Pauline Chronology," Expositor, 
August iqoo. 
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indications given in the Acts; (ii.) on the evidence of the Epistle 
to the Galatians, which, though in appearance more precise, can 
be and is interpreted in very different ways. 

(i.) The boolt of Acts is divided, by general summaries from 
time to time inserted in the narrative, into six periods; i. i-vi. 
7, vi. 8-ix. 31, ix. 32-xii. 24, xii. 2S-xvi. 5, xvi. 6-xix. 20, xix. 21- 
xxviii. 31. Of these the three last extend respectively from the 
death of Herod to the start for Europe in the second missionary 
journey (a.d. 44 to the .spring of 50 [51]), from the start for 
Europe to the end of the long stay at Ephesus (a.d. 59 [51] to the 
spring of a.d. 55 I56]), and from the departure from Ephesus 
to the end of the two years’ captivity at Rome (a.d. 55 [56] to 
the f>eginning of a.d. 6t [62]). It will be seen that these periods 
are of more or less the same lengtli, namely, six (or seven) years, 
five years, six years. There is, therefore. some slight presumption 
that the three earlier periods, which together cover about fifteen 
years, were intended by so artistic a writer as St Luke to mark 
each some similar lap.se of time. If that were so, the preaching 
of the apostles at Jerusalem and organization of the Church at the 
capital—the preaching of the seven and the extension of the 
Church all over Palestine—the extension of the Church to 
Antioch, and the commencement of St Paul’s work—^might each 
occupy five years more or less, that is to say, roughly, a.d. 29-34, 
. 14 “. 19 ) 39 “ 44 . The conversion of St Paul, which falls within 
the second period, would on this arrangement fall somewhere 
between five and ten years after the Crucifixion. Such con¬ 
clusions arc, however, of course general in the extreme. 

(ii.) A nearer attempt to date at least the chronology of St 
Paul’s earlier years as a Christian could be made by the help of 
the Galatian Epistle if we could be sure from what point and to 
what point its reckonings arc made. The apostle tells us that on 
his conversion he retired from Damascus into Arabia, and thence 
returned to Damascus; then after three years (from his con¬ 
version) he went up to Jerusalem, but stayed only a fortnight, 
and went to the regions of Syria and Cilicia. Then after fourteen 
years (from his conversion ? or from his last visit ?) he went up to 
Jerusalem again to confer with the elder apostles. Now, if 
either of these visits to Jerusalem could be identified with any 
of the visits whose dates have been approximately settled in the 
chronology of a.d. 44-64, we should have a fixed point from 
which to argue back. Unfortunately, even less agreement 
exists on this head than on the question whether the fourteen 
years of the last-mentioned visit are to be reckoned from the 
conversion or from the previous visit. Most critics, indeed, are 
now agreed that the fourteen years are to be calculated from the 
conversion; and most of them still hold that the visit of 
Galatians ii. is the same as the council of Acts xv., partly, no 
doubt, on the ground that the latter visit was too important and 
decisive for St Paul to have omitted in giving even the most 
summary de.scription of his relations with the twelve. This 
ground would, however, be cut away from their feet if it were 
possible to hold (with J. V. Bartlet, Aposlolk Age, 1900, and 
V. Weber, Die Abfassung des Galaterbriefs vor dem Afostelkonsil, 
Ravensbuig, 1900) that the epistle was actually written just 
before the council, i.e. in the winter of 48-49 [49-50]. In that 
case, of course, the two visits of Galatians i. and ii. would be 
those of Acts ix. 26 and xi. 30. The fourteen years reckoned 
back from the latter (r. a.d. 46) would bring us to a.u. 32-33 as 
the latest possible date for the conversion. With the older view, 
on the other hand, the fourteen years reckoned from the council 
in a.d. 49 [50] would allow us to bring down the conversion to 
A.D. 36. 'The new view clears away some manifest difficulties 
in the reconciliation of the Epistle and the Acts, and the early 
date for Galatians in relation to tRe other Pauline epistles is not 
so improbable as it may .seem ; but the chronology still i^pears 
more satisfactory on the older view, which enables the conversion 
to he placed at least three years later than on the alternative 
theory. But it is clear that the last word has not been said, and 
that definite results for this period cannot yet be looked for. 

To sum up: an attempt has been made, it is hoped with some 
success, to provide a framework of history equqqled with dates 
from the time of St Peter’s arrest by Herod Agrippa I. at the 
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Passover of a.d. 44 down to the martyrdom of St Peter and St 
Paul in the persecution of Nero, a.d. 64-65. For the previous 
period, on the other hand, from a.d. 29 to a.d. 44, it appeared 
impossible in our present state of knowledge to state conclusions 
other than in the most general fonn. 

AuTHORtTiES.—The views stated in this article are in general 
(though with some modihcations) the same as those which the 
present writer worked out with more tulness of detail in Hastings' 
Dictionarv of the Bible, i. (l8y8) 403-424. Of older books should 
lie mentioned; ■ Ideler, Ha-ndbuch dee mathematischen und tech- 
nisrhen Chranalogie (J vols., 1825) ; Wieseler, Chronalogie dee 
aposfoUsrhen Zeitalters (1848); Lewm's Fasti Sant (1^5). Im¬ 
portant modem contributions are to be found in Prof. (Sir) W. M. 
Hamsay’s various works, and in Harnack’s Chroitologie der altchrist- 
lichrn I.itleratur bis litsehtus, i. 233-244. Mention should also be 
made of an article, cintaining much useful astronomical and Tal- 
mudical information, by Mr J. K. l-'otheringhain. "The Date of the 
Crucifixion." in the Journal of 1‘hitology, xxix. 100-118 (1904). 
Mr Fotheriugham is ot opinion that the evidence from Chn.stiaii 
sources is t<x> uncertain, and that the statements of the ^lishnah 
must be the Starting-point of the inquiry : taking then the phasis 
of the new moon as the true beginning of Nusan, he concludes that 
Frulay cannot have coincided with Nisan 14 in any year, within the 
period A.P. 28-35, otlier than a.d. 33 (April 3rd). But in one of the 
two empirical tests of the value of these calculations that he was 
able to obtain {lot. fit. p. lofi, n. 2), the new moon was seen a day 
earlier than his rules allowed. This being so, it would be premature 
to disregard the convergent hues of hLstoricul evidence which tell 
against a.d. 33. Among the latest German works may be cited 
the chapter oil’New 'Testament chronology in the \euteslnmcvtlichc 
Zritgeschichte of Ur Oscar Holtzmann (2nd ed., looh), pp. 117-147 ; 
ri-garded as a collection of historical material this deserves every 
praise, but the mass is undigested and the treatment of the evidence 
arbitrary. As might be expected. Dr Holt/.niann’s conclusions are 
clear-cut, and alternatives are rigidly excluded : the Crucifi.xion is 
dated on the 7th of Ai>ril a.d. 30. and St Paul’s arrest (with the older 
writers) at Pentecost a.d. 58. (C. H. T.) 

BIBLE, ENGLISH. The history of the vernacular Bible of 
the English race resolves itself into two distinctly marked 
periods—the one being that of Manuscript Bibles, which were 
direct translations from the. Latin Vulgate, the other that of 
Printed Bibles, which were, more or less completely, transla¬ 
tions from the original Hebrew and Greek of the Old and New 
Testaments. 

1 . The Manuscript Bible. —'I'he first essays in Biblical trans¬ 
lation, or rather paraphrasing, assumed in English, m in many 
other languages, a poetical form. Even in the 7th 
Cmdmon. according to the testimony of Bede (Hist. 

Eccl. iv. 24), («dmon sang “ de creatione mundi et origine 
humani generis, ct tota Genesis historia, de egressu Israel ex 
Aegypto et ingressu in terram repromis.sionis, de aliis plurimis 
sacrae Scripturae historiis, de incarnatione Dominica, passionc, 
resurrectione et ascensione in coelum, cle Spiritus Sancti adventu, 
et apostolorum doctrina.” It is, however, doubtful whether 
any of the poetry which has been ascribed to him can claim to 
be regarded as his genuine work. 

The first prose rendering of any part of the Bible—and 
with these we are mainly concerned m the present inquiry— 
originated in all probability in the 8th century, when 
Bede, the eminent scholar and churchman, translated 
the first portion (chs. i.-vi. 9) of the Gospel of St John into the 
vernacular, but no part of this rendering is extant. His pupil 
Cuthberht recorded this fact in a letter to a fellow-student. 


Vitell. E. 18; (3) Cotton Tib. C. 16; *(4) Lambeth 48; (5) 
Arundel 60; (6) Salisbury Cath. 150.' 

The oldest and most important of these MSS. is the so-called 
Vespasian Psalter, which was written in Mercia in the first half 
of the 9th century. It was in all probability the original from 
which all the above-mentioned Old English glosses were derived, 
though in several instances changes and modifications were 
introduced by successive scribes. The first verse of Psalm c. 
(Vulg. xeix. 2) may serve as a specimen of these glosses. 

Homan Text. Gallican Text. 


MS. Vesp-isian. A. i. 
WynsumiaJV gocle, all corSc 
fliiowiad Dryhtne in blisse ; 
ingaS in gesihife his in 
wymsumnisse. 

Jubilate Deo, omnis terra ; 
servile Domino tn laeiitxa : 
tniraie in ron-spectu eius tn 
exultatione. 


MS. Stowe, 2. 

Dryma'S drilitiie, call eorfle ; 
Kcnwiafl drihtne on blisse ; 
mfaratS on gesyhtie hys 
on bliSnysBc. 

Jubilate Domino, omnis terra ; 
servile Domino in laetitia ; 
introite in tonspeilit eius 
in exultutione. 


To the late 9th or early loth century' a work may be assigned 
which is in so far an advance upon preceding efforts as to be a 
real translation, not a mere gloss corresponding word for word 
with tlic Latin original. This is the famous Paris Psalteru. 
rendering of the first fifty Psalms (Vulg. i.-l. 10), contained in 
the unique MS. lat. 8824 in the Biblioth^quc Kationale, Paris. 
The authorship of tills version is doubtful, being by some scholars 
attributed to King Alfred (d. 901), of whom William of Malmes¬ 
bury writes (Gesta Begum Aiiglorttm, ii. 123), “ Psaltcrium 
transferre aggressus vix prima parte explicata vivendi fincm 
fecit.” This view is, however, denied by others. 

In the course of the lotb century the Gospels were glossed 
and translated. The earliest in date is a Sorthumbrian Gloss 
on the Gospels, contained in a beautiful and liiglily 
interesting MS. variously known as the Durham ’ 

Btutk, the Lindisjarne Gospels, or the Book of St aotpala, 
Cuthberl (MS. Colton, Nero. 1 ). 4). The Latin (ext 
dates from tlie close of the 7th century, and is the work of 
Eadfritli, bishop of Lindisfarne (698 721). The English gloss was 
added about a century and a half later (c. 950) by one Aldrcd, 
whom Dr Charles O’Conor (Bibl. Stowen.sis, 1818-1819, ii. 180) 
supposes to have been the bishop of Durham of that name 
The Lord’s Prayer is glossed in the following way 


Lindisjarne Gospels. 

Matthew vi. 9. Suae Sonne iuih gie bidde fader urcr fin arS 
sic etgo itos orabilit-i Palet noslet qui is 
Su best iu heofnuin 1 in heofnas ; sic gehalgad noma Sin ; 

in caelis; sancHpcciur nometi Itimn ; 

(10) to-cymeS rlc Sin. sie willo Sin suae is in lieofne 

adueniat regntim tuum pat uoluntas Itia siciil in caelo 
1 in eorSo. 

et in terra. 

(11) hlaf iisfime ofcrwi-sllic sel iSs todirg. 

partem nostrum sitper-substantiale.lrn] dd nobis hodie, 

(12) 3 forgcl us scylda uara suae uoe forgeloii scyldgum 
et demitte nobis debita nostra sicut nos dimittimus debitoribus 


usum. 

nosiris. 

(13) 3 neiiilaed usili in costunge ah gefrig usich from yflo 
et ne inducas nos in temlationem sed libera nos a main,’ 


Cuthwine : “ a capite sancti evangelii Johannis usque ad cum 
locum in quo dicitur, ‘ sed haec quid sunt inter tentos ? ’ in 
nostrani iinguam ad utilitatem occlesiae Dei convertit ” (Mayor 
and Lumby, Bedae Hist. Eccl. p. 178). 

The 9th century is characterized by interlinear glosses on the 
Book of Psalms, and towards its close by a few attempts at 
9tb oat i*id«P6ndent translation. Of these “ glossed Psalters ■” 
lOtbaam- twelve MSS. aire known to exist, and they may be 
tsuy ranged into two groups according to fjie Latin text 

tiaaeee. represent. The Roman Psalter is glossed in the 

following MSS.: (i) Cotton Vesp. A. i {Vespasian PsaUer); 
(2) Bodl. Junius 27; (3) Univ. libr. Camb. Ff. i. 23 ; (4) B»t- 
Mus. Reg. 2. B. 5; (5) Trin, Coll. Camb. R. 17. i {Eadmne’s 
Psalter) ; (6) Brit. Mus. Add. 37517. The Gallican Psalter in the 
following: (1) Brit. Mus. Stowe 2 (Spehnan’s text); (2) Cotton 


' See A. S. Cook, Biblical Quotations in Old English Prose Writers, 
with an introduction on Old English Biblical Versums (Ixindon, 1898- 
J903), vol. i. pp. xxvi. ff.; H. Sweet. The Vespasian Psalter in “ Oldest 
English Texts ’’ (E.E.T.S.. No. 83, London. 1885): F. Harsley. 
Eadwine's Canterbury PsaUer (E.E.T.S., No. y2, lAindoii, 1802) ; 
John Spelman, Psaiterium Davidis Latino-Saxonicum Vetus (London, 
1640); Fr. Roedcr, Der altengl. Begius PsaUer (Reg. II. B. 5), Halle, 

1904). - . 

Benjamin Thorpe, Libri Psalmorum versio Anttqua Lahna cum 
paraphrasi Anglo-Saxonica (Oxford, 1835); cf. J. D. Bruce, The 
Anglo-Saxon Version of the Book of Psalms . . . known as the Paris 
Psalter (Baltimore. 1894). 

“ K. W. Bouterwek, Die vier Evangelien in alt-nordh. Sprache 
(Oatenloh, 1857), id. Sereadunga (Elberfeld, 1858, prefaces to the 
r;o.spcls) ; J. S’tevenson and E. Waring, The Lindisfarne and Rush- 
worth Gospels (Surtees Soc., 1854-1865); W. W. Skeat, The Holy 
Gospels in Aiuto-Saxon. Northumbrian and. Old Mercian Versions 
(Cambridge, 1871-1887). 
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Of a somewhaJt latar date is t3ie celebrated Rusku)orth Version 
of the Gos^ls (MS. Bodl. Auct. D. ii, 9), which contains an 
- j, ^ ^ j j, independent translation of the Gospel of & Matthew, 
Venioa. ^.nd a gloss on those of St Mark, St Luke and St John, 
founded upon the linidisfame glosses. From a note 
in the manuscript we leam that two men, Faerman and Owun, 
made the version. Fa:rman was a priest at Harewood, or 
Harwood, in the West Riding of Yorkshire,, and to him 
the best part of the work is due. He translated the whole of 
St Matthew, and wrote the gloss of St Mark L-ii. 15, and 
St John xviii. 1-3. Tire remaining part, a mere transcript, is 
Owun’s work. The dialect of the translation of St Matthew is 
Mercian.' 

A further testimony to the activity which prevailed in the 
field of Biblical lore is the fact that at the close of the century— 
probably about the year 1000—the Gospels were 
Saxoa rendered anew for the first time in the south of Eng- 
Ooeptle. land- this version — the so-called Wesi-Saxon 
Gospels —not less than seven manuscripts have come 
down to us. A note in one of these, MS. Corpus Chrbti College, 
Cambridge, 140, slates, ego Mlfricus seripsi hunc librum in 
Monaslerio Ba^wnio et dedi Brihlwoldo preposiio, but of this 
Ailfric and Iris superior nothing further is known." 

The Lord’s Prayer is rendered in the following way in these 
gospels :— 

West-Saxon Gospels, — MS. Corpus j,/o. 

Matthew vi. 0. Eornustlice gebiddati eow tSus; Faeder urc 
)k.' earl on heoiouinn ; si Jan nama gehalgod (10) to-liecunic (un 
rice ; gewurhe Sin wiUa on eorSan swa swa on heofiiniim. (11) drne 
gedasgliwamlican hlaf syle us to da-g, (12) 3 forgyf as lire gyltas 
swa swa w^ forgyfaS lirum gyltendum. (13) 3 ne gela<-d fiu us on 
costnunge ac alys us of yfelc sohlice. 

Towards the close of the century- the Old Testament found 
a translator in lElfric (?.t'.), the most eminent scholar in the close 
jEtMe. 1^'*® '^P‘"'ing decades of the 1 ith century. 

According to his own statement in Dc velere iesteunenlo, 
written about 1010, he had at that period translated the Penta¬ 
teuch, Joshua, Judges, Kings, Job, Esther, Judith and the 
Maccabees." llis rendering is clear and idiomatic, and though 
he frequently abridge.s, the omissions never obscure the meaning 
or hinder the easy flow of the narrative. 

Dietrich, Ailfric’s most competent biographer (Niedner's, 
ZeiLsehrift fur historische Theologie, 1855-1856), looks upon the 
Pentateuch, Joshua and Judges as a continuation of his J.h'es 
of Saints, including as they do in a scries of narratives the Old 
Testament saints. Gcnc.sis is but slightly abridged, but Job, 
Kings, Judges, Esther and Judith as well as the Maccabees are 
mere homilies epitomized from the corresponding Old Testa¬ 
ment books. Judith is metrical in form. 

The iith century, with its political convulsions, resulting 
in the establishment of an alien rule and tlie partial suppression 
of the language of the conquered race, was unfavourable to 
literary efforts of any kind in the vernacular. With the excep¬ 
tion of iElfric’s late works at the very daw-n of the century, we 
can only record two tran.scripts of the West-Saxon Gospels as 
coming at all within tlie scope of our inquiry. 

In the 12th century the same gospels were again copied by 
pious hands into the Kentish dialect of the period. 

The 13th century, from the point of view of Biblical renderings 
into the vernacular, is an absolute blank. French—or rather 
the Anglo-Norman dialect of the period—-reigned 
NMia arnongst the upper classes, in schools, in 

oertad. parliwnent, in the courts of law and in the palace of 
the king. English lurked in farms and hovels, amongst 
villeins and serfs, in the outlying country-districts, in the distant 

' See, Stevenson, Warfng and Skeat, op. cit. 

" W. W. Skeat, The Holy Gospels in Anglo-Saxon, &c. (Cambridge, 
>871-1887); J. W. Bright, The Gospel of Luhe in Anglo-Saxon 
(Oxford, 1893); for earlier editions see Cook, op. cit, p. lx. 

* C. W. M. Grein, Mlfrik de vetero et novo Teslamento, &c.— Bibl. 
d. Angels, Prosa (Cassel and Gottingen, 1872), p. 6; E. Thwaites, 
Heptatsuokus, Liter Job, et Evangelinm Nicodemi ; Angio-Saxonice 
(Oxon., 1698). 
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monasteries, amongst the lower clergy, amor^ the humble and 
lowly and ignorant There werl certainly renderings of the 
Bible during the rath, tgth and early 14th centuries, but they 
were all in French. Some of diese translations were made in 
England, some were brought over to England and copied and 
recopied. Amongst the latter was the magnificently illumin¬ 
ated Norman Commentary on the Apocalypse, some of the 
earliest copies of which were written in an Er^Jish hand. In 
fact before the middle of the 14th century the entire Old Testa¬ 
ment and the greater part of the New Testament had been 
translated into the Anglo-Norman dialect of the period. (MSS. 
Bibl. Nat. fr. 1, 9562, Brit. Mus. Reg. I.C. iii. Cf. S. Berger, 
La Bible jranfaise au mnyen age, Paris, 1884, pp. 78 ff.) 

When English finally emerged victorious, towards the middle 
and latter lialf of the 14th century, it was for all practical pur¬ 
poses a new language, largely intermixed with French, differing 
from tlie language of the older period in sound, flexion and 
structure. It is evident that any Old English versions which 
mi''ht have survived the ravages of time would now be unin¬ 
telligible, it was equally natural that as soon as French came to 
be looked upon as an alien tongue, the French versions hitherto 
in use would fail to fulfil their purpose, and that attempts should 
^ain lie made to render the Bible into the only language 
inlelligible to the greater part of the nation—^into 
English. It was also natural that these attempts 
should be made where tlie need was most pressing, deriags' 
where French had gained least footing, where parlia¬ 
ment and court were remote, where intercourse with France was 
difficult. In fact in the Northern Midlands, and in the North 
ci'en before the middle of the 14th century, the book of Psalms 
had been twic-e rendered into English, and before the end of 
the same century, probably before the great Wycliffite versions 
had spread over the country, the whole of the New Testament 
had been translated by different hands into one or other of the 
dialects of this part of the country. 

At the same time we can record only a single rendering during 
the whole century which originated in the south of England, 
namely the text of James, Peter, i John and the Pauline Epistles 
(edited by A. C. Paues, Cambridge, 1904). 

Of these pre-Wycliffite versions possibly the earliest is the 
Wes/ Midland Psalter, once erroneously ascribed to William of 
Shorehatn.'* It occurs in three MSS., the earliest of which, 
Brit. Mus. Add. 17376, was probably written between 1340 and 
1350. It contains a complete version of the hook of Psalms, 
followed by the usual eleven canticles and the Athanasian Creed. 
The Latin original is a glossed version of the Vulgate, and in the 
English translation the words of the gloss are often substituted 
for the strong and picturesque expressions of the Biblical text; 
in other respects the rendering is faithful and idiomatic. The 
following two verses of the first psalm may exemplify this:— 

MS. British Mus. .Add. fjsyb- 

(i. I.) Beatus uir, qui non abift in consilio impiorum, &■ in uia 
peccettorum non stetit, et in cathedra -i- iudicio pestitencie .i- falsitatis 
non sedii. Blesced be }ie man Jiat 3ede non jt in }k- connaeil of wicked, 
ne stode noujt in fie wais of sinleres. ne sat noujt in fats iugement. 
(2) Set in lege dnmtni uoluntas eius, <& in lege eius meditabitur die ac 
nocte. Ac hijs wylle was in ) e wylle of ourc Lord, and he schal 
jicnche in hijs lawe bojic daye and nylt. 

Before the middle of the century Richard Rolle (q.v.), the 
hermit of Hampole (-I-1349), turned into English, witii certain 
additions and omissions, the famous Commentary on 
the Psalms by Peter Lombard. The work was under- 
taken, as the metrical prologue of one of the copies tells 
us (MS. Laud. misc. 286), “ At tf worthy recluse prayer, cald 
dame Mcrget Kyrkby.” The Commentary gained immediate 
and lasting popularity, and spread in numerous copies throughout 
the country, the peculiarities of the hermit’s vigorous northern 
dialect being either modified or wholly removed in the more 

‘ K. P. Bulbring, The Earliest Complete English Prose Psalter 
(E.E.T.S., No. 97), part i. (London, 1891); cf. A.C Paues, A Four¬ 
teenth-Century Enfi. BM. Version (Upuda Oiss.) (Cambridge, (902), 
p. Ivi. 
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southerly transcripts. The translation, however, is stiff and 
literal to a fault, violating ididlnatir usage and the proper order 
of words in its strict adherence to the Latin. The following 
brief extracts may exemplify tlie hermit’s rendering and the 
change the text underwent in later copies.' 

MS. Umv. Coll, 64, MS. Reg. >S ti. £/. 

(i. 1.) Blisful man {le whilk Blnssed is ]>at man {lat hati 
oway Jed noglit in |ie connsaile not gone in Jje cuunsell of wicked 
of wicked, and in Jmj way of men, and in Jie weye of sinfull 
synful stodc noght, & in J>e men ha.{i not stonde, and in jie 
chaiere of pcstilens lie noght chain' of pestilence sat not. 
sate, (2) Bot in laghe of lord he 2. But in jie lawe of our lorde 
will of him ; and in his laghe is (le willc of him ; and [in] his 
he sail thynke day & nyght. lawe we shall [iinke day and 

nyght. 

Approximately to the same period as these early renderings 
of the Psalter belongs a version of the Jfiaealypse with a Com¬ 
mentary, the earliest MS. of which (Harleian 874) is written in 
the dialect of the North Midlands. This Commentary, for a long 
lime attributed to Wycliffe, is really nothing but a verbal 
rendering of the popular and widely-spread Norman Commentary 
on the Apocalypse (Paul Meyer and L. Delisle, I.'Apocalypsc en 
Frangais au XIII' siccle, Paris, 1901), which dates back as far 
as the first half of the T3th century, and in its general tenor 
represents the height of orthodoxy. The linglish apocalypse, to 
judge from the number of MSS. remaining, must have enjoyed 
great and lasting popularity. Several revisions of the text exist, 
the later of which present such striking agreement with the later 
WyclifRte version that we shall not be "far wrong if we assume 
that they were made use of to a considerable extent by the 
revisers of this version. 

To the North Midlands or the North belongs further a complete 
version of the Pauline Episiks found in the unique MS. 32, 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, of the 15th century. 

Commentaries on the Gospels of St Matthew, St Mark and St 
Luke, we are told by the heading in one of the MSS. (Univ. Libr. 
Camb. li. 2.12), were also translated into Engli.sh by “ a man of 
)>e north cuntre.” The translation of these Gospels us well as of 
the Epistles referred to above is stiff and awkward, the translator 
being evidently afraid of any departure from the Latin text of 
his original. The accompanying commentary is based on the 
Fathers of the Church and entirely devoid of any original matter. 
Tlie opening lines of the third chapter of Matthew are rendered 
in the following way :— 

MS. Camb. Univ. Libr. li. 3. 12. 

(iii. 1.) In Jio dayes come Ihone baptist prechand in desert of |ie 
Jewry, & seyand, (2) Do 3e pcnaunce; forwhy jic kyngdome of 
heuync sal come negh. (3) pis is he of whome it was scide be Isay be 
prophetc, sayand, " jic voice of Jio cryand in (ic desert, redye je pe 
way of God. right make je {le lityl wayes of him.” (4) & Ihone his 
kleping of |)e hocrys of cameB, & a gyrdyl of a skyn about his lendys; 
& his metp was Jie locust & hony of («? wotic. 

A version of the Acts and the Catholic Epistles completes the 
number of the New Testament books translated in the northern 
parts of England. It is found in several MSS. either sepatately 
or in conjunction with a fragmentary Southern Version of the 
Pauline Epistles, Peter, James and r John in a curiously compiled 
volume, evidently made, as the prologue tells us, by a brother 
superior for the use and edification of an ignorant “ sister,” or 
woman vowed to religion.^ The translation of this, our only 
southern text, surpasses all previous efforts from the point of 
view of clearness of expression and idiomatic use of English, and, 
though less exact, it may be even said iti these respects to rank 
equal with the later or revised Wycliffite version. 

Apart from these more or less complete versions of separate 
books of the Bible, there existed also numerous renderings of the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, accounts of the Life, 
Passion and Resurrection of our Lord, translations of the 

* H. R. Bramlcy, The Psalter and Certain Canticles . . .by Richard 
Rolls of Hampole (Oxford. 1884) ; cf. H. Middendorff, Studien iiber 
Richard Rolls von Hampole unter hesonderer Reriicksichiigung seiner 
Psalmeu-Commentare (Magdeburg, iggS). 

‘ A. C. Paues, A Fourteenth-Centu^ English Biblical Version 
(Cambridge, 1904), pp. xxiv. fl. 


epistles and gospels used in divine service, and other means of 
familiarizing the people with Holy Scripture. It was the custom 
of the medieval preadiers and writers to give their own English 
version of any text which they quoted, not resorting as in later 
times to a commonly received translation. This explains the 
fact that in collections of medieval homilies that have come down 
to us, no two renderings of the Biblical text used are ever alike, 
not even Wycliffe himself making u.se of the text of the commonly 
accepted versions tl'At went under his name. 

It is noteworthy that these early versions from Anglo-Saxon 
times onwards were perfectly orthodox, executed by and for good 
and faithful sons of the church, and, generally speaking, with 
the object of assisting those whose knowledge of ].atin proved too 
scanty for a proper interpretation and understanding of the holy 
text. Thus Richard Rolle’s version of the Psalms was executed 
for a nun ; so was in all likelihood the southern version of the 
epistles referred to above. Again the earliest MS. (Harl. 874) 
of the Commentary on the Apocalypse gives the owner’s name in a 
coeval hand as ‘‘ Richard Schepard, presbiter," and the Catholic 
Epistles of MS. Douce 250“ were probably glossed for the 
benefit of men in religious orders, if one may judge from a short 
Commentary to James ii. 2, “& l>erfore if cny man come into 
iourc sitt, pat is, into ^oure cumpenye pat hep Codes religwuse 
men in what degre so 3e be." Nor do any of the remaining works 
contain anything but what is strictly orthodox. 

It is first with the appearance of Wycliffe (17.7'.) and his followers 
on the arena of religious controversy that the Bible in I'lnglish 
came to be looked upon with suspicion by the orthodox 
party within the Church. For it is a well-known fact 
that Wycliffe proclaimed the Bible, not the Church vmioae. 
or Catholic tradition, as a man’s supreme spiritual 
authority, and that he sought in consequence by every means in 
his power to spread the knowledge of it among the people. It 
is, therefore, in all likelihood to the zeal of Wycliffe and his 
followers that we owe the two noble 14th-century translations of 
the Bible wliich tradition has always associated with his name, 
and which arc the earliest complete renderings that we possess of 
the Holy Scriptures into English.'* 

The first of these, the so-called Early Version, was probably 
completed about 1.382, at all events before 1384, the year of 
Wycliffe’s death. The second, or Later I'ersion, being a thorough 
revision of the first, is ascribed to the year 1388 by .Sir Frederic 
Madden and the Rev. Joshua Forsh.all in their edition of these 
two versions.® 

It is a matter of uncertainty what part, if any, Wycliffe himself 
took in the work. The editors of the WycliflTite versions say in 
the Preface, pp. xv. ff.—“ The New Testament was naturally the 
first object. The text of the Gospels was extracted from the 
Commentary upon them by Wycliffe, and to these were added the 
Epistles, the Acts and the Apocalypse, all now translated anew. 
This translation might probably be the work of Wycliffe himself; 
at least the similarity of style between the Cio^ls and the other 
parts favours the supposition.” The Wycliffite authorship of 
the Commentaries on the Gospels, on which the learned editors 
base their argument, is, however, unsupported by any evidence 
beyond the fact that the writer of the Prologue to Matthew 
urges in strong language “ the propriety of translating Scripture 
for the use of the laity.” The Biblical text found in these 
Commentaries is in fact so far removed from the original type 
of the Early Version as to be tramsitional to the Late, and, wh.T.t 
is still more convincing, passages from the Early Version, from 
both the Old Testament and the New Testament, are actually 
quoted in the Commentary. Under such circumstances it 
would be folly to look upon them as anything but late productions, 
at all events later than the Early Version, and equal folly to 
assign these bulky volumes to the last two years of Wycliffe’s 

• See Paucs, op. cit. p. 210. 

• For a (lificrent view as to the authorstup of tlie Wycliffite 
versions, see F. A. Gasquet, The Old English Bible and Other Essays 
(London. iSqy). pp. 102 ff. • 

• Sir F. Madden and Rev. J. Forshalli.'T'*« Polv Bible . . . made 
from the Latin Vulgate by John Wycliffe emd His Followers (4 vols., 
Oxford. 1850), pp. xix., xxiv. 
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life merely because the text used in them happens to be that of 
the Early Version. It is therefore at present impossible to say 
what part of the Early Version of the New Testament was 
translated by Wycliffe.' 

The Old Testament of the Early Version was, according to the 
editors (Preface, p. xvii.), taken in hand by one of Wycliffe’s 
coadjutors, Nicholas dc Herford. The translator's original copy 
and a coeval tran-script of it are still extant in the Bodleian 
library (Bodl. 959, Douce 369). Both break off abruptly at 
Baruch iii. 19, the latter having at this place a note inserted 
to the following effect; Explicit translacioncm Nicholay de 
herford. There is consequently but little doubt that Nicholas 
de Herford took part in the translation of the Old Testament, 
though it is uncertain to what extent. The translator’s copy is 
written in not less than five hands, differing in orthography and 
dialect. The note may therefore be taken to refer either to the 
portion translated by the last or fifth hand, or to the whole of the 
Old Testament up to Baruch iii. 19. Judging from uniformity 
of style and mode of translation the editors of the Bible are 
inclined to take the latter view; they add that the remaining 
part of the Old Testament was completed by a different hand, 
the one which also translated the New Testament. This state¬ 
ment is, however, not supported by sufficient evidence. In' view 
of the magnitude of the undertaking it is on the contrarc’ highly 
probable that other translators besides Wycliffe and Nicholas de 
Herford took part in the work, and that already existing versions, 
with changes when necessary, were incorporated or made use of 
by the translators. 

The Early Version, apart from its completeness, shows but 
little advance upon preceding efforts. It is true that the transla¬ 
tion is more careful and correct than some of the renderings 
noticed above, but on the other hand it shares all their faults. 
'I'he translation of the Old Testament as far as Baruch iii. iq is 
stiff and awkward, sometimes unintelligible, even nonsensical, 
from a too close adherence to the Latin text (e.g. Judges xx. 25). 
In the remaining parts the translation is somewhat easier and 
more skilful, though even here ].atinisms and un-English render¬ 
ings abound. 

It is small wonder, therefore, if a revision was soon found 
necessary and actually taken in hand within a few years of the 
completion of the Earlier Version. The principles of work 
adopted by the revisers are laid down in the general prologue to 
their edition, the so-called “ Litter Version.’" 

For IIksc resons and olhcrc ... a symjile creatnro hath Irans- 
latid the liible out of Latvn into English. First, this symple crcal arc 
hadde mychc trauailo, with dinerse felawis and hclpcns, to gederc 
nianie elde hihlis, and ollicre doclouris, and comune glosis, and to 
make 00 Latyn hihle suindel trewe ; and thanne to studie it of the 
newe, the te.\t with the glose, and othere doctouris, as he mijte 
gete. and speciali l.ire on the elde testament, that helpide ful 
myche in this werk ; the thridde tyme to counseile with elde 
gramariens, and elde dyuynis, of harde wordis, and harde sen¬ 
tences, hou tho mijten best Lk" vndurstonden and translatid; 
the iiij tyme to translate as cleerli as he coude to the .sentence, 
and to haue manie gode felawis and kunnynge at the correcting of 
tho translacioun. 

It is uncertain who the revisers were; John Purvey, the 
leader of the Lollard party after Wycliffe’s death, is generally 
assumed to have taken a prominent part in the work, but the 
evidence of this Is extremely slight (cf. Wycl. Bible, Preface, 
pp. XXV. f.). The exact date of the revision is also doubtful: the 
editors of the Wycliffe Bible, judging from the internal evidence 
of the Prologue, assume it to have been finished about 1388. 
This Revised or I,ater Version is in every way a readable, 
correct rendering of the Scriptures, it is far more idiomatic than 
the Earlier, having been freed from the greater number of its 
Latinisms ; its vocabulary is less archaic. Its popularity admits 
of no doubt, for even now in spite of neglect and persecution, in 
spite of the ravages of fire and time, over 150 copies remain to 
testify to this fact. The following specimens of the Early 
and Late Versions will afford a comparison with-preceding 
renderings:— 

* Cf. A. C. Panes, The English Bible in the Fourteenth Century. 


Early Version. 

(Psalm i. t.) Blisful the man. 
that went not awei in the coun- 
scil of vnpitousc, and in the wei 
off sinful stod not; and in the 
dialer of pestilence sat not. 
(2) But in the lawe of the Lord his 
wil; and in the lawe of hym he 
shal swetcli thenke dai and nyjt. 

(Matthew iii. 1.) In thilke 
days came loon Baptist, pre- 
chynge in the desert of lude. 
sayinge, (2) Do Je penaunce, 
for the kyngdoin of heiiens shal 
neij, or cume ni)e. (3) Forsothe 
this is he of whome it is said by 
Ysaye the prophet, A voice of 
n cryinge in desert, Make .1c redy 
tlie wayes of the Lord; make 1e 
riltful the pathes of hym. (4) 
For.sot be that ilk loon hatldecloth 
of till' heeris of cameylis. and a 
girdil ot skyn aboiite his lecndis ; 
sothely his mete weren locustis, 
and bony of the wode. 


^ Late Version. 

(i. 1.) Blessid is the man, that 
lede not in the councel of wickid 
men; and stood not in the 
weie of synneris, and sat not in 
the chiller ol pestilence. (2) 
But bis willi- is in the lawe of 
the Lot d; and he schal bithenke 
in the l.iwe of hym dai and nylt. 

(iii. I.) In tho daies loon 
Baptist cam, and prechide in 
the de.sert ot Iiidce, and scide, 

(2) Do 3e penaunce, for the 
kyngdom of neuenes shal neilc. 

(3) For this is he, ol whom it is 
scid bi 'Ysaie, the prophete, 
seyinge, A vois of a crier in 
desert. Make 1c redi the weics 
of the ].ord ; make le rilt the 
pathis of hym. (4) And tliis 
loon hadde clothing of camels 
heeris. and a girdil of skyline 
aboute his letendis : and his mete 
was lionysoukis and liony of the 
wode. 


The 15th century may well be described as the via dolorosa 
of the English Bible as well as of its chief advocates and sup¬ 
porters, the Lollards. After the death of Wycliffe 
violence and anarchy set in, and the Lollards came LaUarie. 
gradually to be looked upon as enemies of order and 
disturbers of society. Stern measures of suppression were 
directed not only against them but against “ Goddis Lawe," the 
book for which they pleaded with such passionate earnestness. 
The bishops’ registers bear sufficient testimony to this fact." 
It would appear, however, as if at first at all events the persecu¬ 
tion was directed not so much against the Biblical text itself as 
against the Lollard interpretations which accompanied it. In a 
convocation held at Oxford under Archbishop Arundel in 1408 
it was enacted “ that no man hereafter by his own authority 
translate any text of the Scripture into English or any other 
tongue, by way of a book, booklet, or tract; and that no man 
read any such book, booklet, or tract, now lately composed in 
the time of John Wycliffe or since, or hereafter to be set forth in 
part or in whole, publicly or privately, upon pain of greater 
excommunication, until the said translation be approved by the 
ordinary of the place, or, if the case so require, by the council 
provincial. He that shall do contrary to this shall likewise be 
punished as a favourer of heresy and error.’’® 

It must be allowed that an enactment of this kind was not 
without justification. The Lollards, for instance, did not 
hesitate to introduce into certain copies of the pious and orthodox 
Commentary- on the Psalms by the hermit of Hampolc interpola¬ 
tions of their own of the most virulently controversial kind 
(MSS. Trin. Coll. Camb. B.V. 25, Brit. Mus. Reg. j 8. C. 26, &c.), 
and although the text of their Biblical versions was faithful and 
true, the General Prologue of the Later Version was interlarded 
with controversial matter. It is small wonder if the prelates and 
priests sought to repress such trenchant criticism of their lives 
and doctrines as appeared more especially in the former work, 
and probably in many others which since have perished in 
“ faggots and burning.’’ 

For all this, manuscripts of Purvey's Revision were copied 
and re-copied during this century, the text itself being evidently 
approved by the ecclesiastical authorities, when in the hands of 
the right people and if unaccompanied by controversial matter. 

Of the Lollard movement in Gotland but little is known, but 
a curious relic has come down to our times in the shape of a New 
Testament of Purvey’s Revision in the Scottish dialect of the 
early i6th century. The transcriber was in all probability a 
certain Murdoch Nisbet, who also showed his reforming tend¬ 
encies by adding to it a rendering of Luther’s Prologue to the 
New Testament.'* 

* Sec Foxe, Acts and Monuments, iv. 135 ff. (ed. Townsend, 1846). 

* Wilkin's Concilia, iU. 317. 

* T. G. Law, The New Testament in Scots, being Purvey’s Revision 
of Wycliffe’s version turned into Scots by Murdoch Nisbet, e. 1520 
(Scot. T.S., Edinburgh, 1901-1905). 
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2. The Printed Bible. — It is singular that while France, 
Spain, Italy, Bohemia and Hr^lland possessed the Bible in the 
vernacular before the accession of Henry VIII., and in Germany 
the Scriptures were printed in 1466 and seventeen times re¬ 
printed before Luther began his great work, yet no English 
printer attempted to put the familiar English Bible into type. 
No part of the English Bible was printed before 1525, no com¬ 
plete Bible before i.S 35 ) England before 1538. 

Versions of the Scriptures so far noticed were all secondary 
renderi^s of the Vulgate, translations of a translation. It was 
only with the advent of the “ new learning ” in England that 
a direct rendering from the originals became possible. Erasmus 
in 1516 published tlie New Testament in Greek, with a new 
Latin version of his own ; the Hebrew text of the Old Testament 
had been published as early as 1488. 

The first to take advantage of these altered conditions was 
William Tyndalc (g.v.), “to whom,” as Dr Westcott says,* “ it 
has been allowed more than to any other man to give 
TyttdlZ. '*** characteristic shape to the English Bible.” Of 
Tyndale’s early life hut little is known. Re it enough 
for our purpose to say that he thoroughly saturated his mind 
with the “new learning,” first at Oxford,where in 1515 he w,as 
admitted to the degree of M.A., and then in Cambridge, where 
the fame of Era.smus still lingered. Before the beginning of 
2522 wc find Tyndalc as chaplain and tutor in the family of 
Sir John Wal.sh of Old Sodbury in Gloucestershire. He was 
there ron.stiiully involved in theological i:ontrovcrsies with the 
surrounding clergy, and it was owing to their hostility that he 
had to leave Gloucestershire. He then resolved to open their 
eyes to the serious corruptions and decline of the church by 
translating the New Testament into the vernacular. In order 
to carry out this purpose he rtfpaired in July or August 1523 to 
London, and to the famous protector of scholars and scholarship. 
Bishop ('uthbert Tunstall. His reception was, however, cold, 
the bishop advising him to .seek a livelihood in the town. During 
a year of anxious waiting, it l)ecame clear to him " not only 
that there was no rowme in my lorde of Inndons palace to 
translate the new U'st.imcut, but also that there was no place 
to do it in all cnglondc.”- In May 2524 he conseciuently 
betook himself to Hamburg, his resolution to carry’ out his great 
work never for a moment flagging, and it was probably during 
his stay in this free city and in Wittenberg, where he may have 
been stimulated by Luther, that his translation of the New 
Testiiment was actually made. At all events there is no doubt 
that in 1525 he was in Cologne, engaged in printing at the press 
of Peter Quentel a quiirto edition of the New Testament. This 
edition was provided with prefaces and marginal glosses. He 
had advanced as far as the tenth sheet, bearing the signature 
K, when his work was discovered by Johann Cochlaeus (<?.».), 
a famous controversialist and implacable enemy of the Refor¬ 
mation, who not only caused the Senate of Cologne to prohibit 
the continuation of the j)rinting, but also communicated with 
Henry VIII. and Wolscy, warning them to stop the importation 
of the work at the English seaports. Tyndalc and his assistant, 
William Roye, managed, however, to escape higher up the Rhine 
to Worms, and they succeeded in carrying with them some or 
all of the sheets which had l)een printed. Instead of completing 
Quentel’s work, Peter Schoeffer, the Worms printer, was em¬ 
ployed to print another impression of 3000 in a small octavo 
size, without prefaces to the books or annotations in the margin, 
and only having an address “ To the R.eder ” at the end in 
addition to the New Testament itself. Two impre.ssions, the 
quarto having possibly been completed by Schoeffer, arrived 
in England early in the summer of 1.526, and were eagerly 
welcomed and bought. Such strong measures of suppression 
were, however, at once adopted against these perilous volumes, 
that tif the quarto only a single fragment remains (Matt. i.-xxiL 
12), now preserved in the British Museum (Grenville, 12179),® 

’ B. F. Westcott. History of the r'ngUsk Bible (3rd cd.), revised l)y 
W. AIdU Wnght (London. 190,3). p. 2.3. ] 

• Pref. to Genesis, p. 396 (Parker Soc.). 

* Photo-lithographed by Edw.Arbsr (London, 1871). I 


of the octavo only one perfect copy (the«title-page missing) in 
the Baptist College at Bristol,* and one imperfect in the library 
of St Paul’s cathedral. 

But Tyndalc continued his labours undaunted. In 1529 the 
manuscript translation of Deuteronomy is mentioned as having 
perished with his otlier books and papers in a shipwreeje which 
he suffered on the coast of Holland, on his way to Hamburg. 
In 15.30, however, the whole of the Pentateuch was printed in 
Marburg by Hans J uft; it is provided with prefaces and mar¬ 
ginal annotations of a strongly controversial cliaractcr. The 
only perfect copy is preserved in the Grenville library of the 
British Museum.^ It was reissued in 15.34 with a new preface 
and certain corrections and emendations in Genesis, and again 
in London in 1551. 

In 1531 the hook of Jonah appeared with an important and 
highly interesting prologue, the only copy known of whicJi is in 
the British Museum." 

Meanwhile the demand for New Testaments, for reading or 
for the fiames, steadily increased, and the printers found it to 
their advantage to issue the Worms edition of the New Testa¬ 
ment in not less than three surreptitious reprints before 1534. 
This is testified by Geoigc Joye in his Apology, who himself 
brought out a fourtli edition of Tyndale’s New Testament in 
August 15.34, freed from many of the errors which, through 
the carelessness of the Flemish printers, had crept into the text, 
but with such alterations and new renderings as to arouse the 
indignation of Tyndalc. Tlic only remaining copy, a i6mo, is 
in the Grenville library. To counteract and supersede all these 
unauthorized editions, Tyndale himself brought out his own 
revision of the New Testament with translations added of all 
the Epistles of the Old Teslament after the use of Salisbury. 
It w'as published in November 15.34 at Antwerp by Martin 
Emperowr. Prologues were added to all books except the Aci.s 
and the Apocalyji.se, and new marginal glosses were introduceti. 
Three copies of this edition are in the British Museum, and it 
was reprinted in 1841 in Bagster’s Hcxapla. In the following 
year Tyndale once more set forth a revised edition, “ fyncsshed 
in the yere of oure Lorde God A.M.D. and XXXV..” and printed 
at Antwerp by Godfried van der Haghen.'* In this headings 
were added to the chapters in the Gospels and the Acts, and 
the marginal notes of the edition of 15,34 were omitted. It 
is chiefly noted for the peculiarities of its orthography. Of this 
edition one copy is in tlie University iibniry, Ciambridge, a 
second in Exeter College, OxfonI, and a fragment in the British 
Museum. It is supposed to have been revised by Tyndale while 
in prison in the castle of Vilvorde, being the last of his labours 
in connexion with the English Bible. His execution took place 
on tlic 6th of Octolier 15.36, and about the same time a small 
folio reprint of his revised edition of 15.34 was brought out in 
England, the first volume of Scripture printed in this country, 
probably by T. Berthelet.** A perfect copy is found in the 
Bodleian library. In later years, between 15.36 and 1550, 
numerous editions of Tyndale’s New Testament were printed, 
twenty-one of which have been enumerated and fully described 
liy Francis Fiy'.* 

“ The history of our English Bible begins with the work of 
Tyndale and not with that of Wycliffe,” says Dr Westcott in his 
History of the English Bible, p. 316, and it is true that one of the 
most striking features of the work of Tyndale is its independence. 
Attempts have •been made to show that especially in the Old 
Testament he based a great deal of his work on the Wycliflite 
translations, but in face of this we have his own explicit 

•* Reprinted by C. Oflor (London, 1836); reproduced in facsimile 
by Francis Fry (Bristol, 1862). 

' Reprinted with an introduction by J. T. Mombert (New York, 
1884), 

" Reproduced in facsimile by Francis Fry (186.3), 

r Cf. H. Bradshaw, Bibliographer (1882-1881), 1. 3 ff, (reprinted 
J886). 

* See F.-Jenkinson, Early English Printed Books in the Univ. Libr. 
Cambridge, iii. (1730). 

* See Biographical Description of the Editions of the New Testament, 
Tyndate's Version, in English (1878). 
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statement, “ I had nff man to counterfet, nether was holpe with 
englysshe of eny that had interpreted the same {i.e. the New 
Testament), or soclic lyke thige i the scripture beforetyme.” * 

He translated straight from the Hebrew and Greek originals, 
althoagh the Vulgate and more especially Erasmus’s Latin 
version were on occasion consulted. For his prefaces and 
marginal notes he used Luther’s Bible freely, even to para¬ 
phrasing or verbally translating long passages from it. 

Apart from certain blemishes and awkward and even incorrect 
renderings, Tyndale’s translation may be described as a truly 
noble work, faithful and scholarly, though couched in simple 
and popular language. Surely no higher praise can be accorded 
to it than that it should have been taken us a basis by the 
translators of the Authorized Version, and thus have lived on 
through the centuries \ip to the present day. 

The following specimens may prove of interest:— 

The thryde Chapter. 

(Matthew iii. 1-4.) In those rlayes Ihon the h.apty.ser cam and 
preached in the wylderncs of lury, saynge. ItejK'nt, tlie kyngedom 
of hcven ys at bond. Ihys ys lie of whom it ys spoken lie tiie 
prophet Isay, whych sayth . the voice of a ci yer 111 wylderncs, pro- 
paire ye the lordes Wiiye, and make hvs jiathes strayght, Tliys 
Ihon hiid hys giirmcnt of camelles heeri'. and a gyrdyll of a shynne- 
alKiaf hy.s loyiies. llys meate was locustes * and wyldhe oiiy. 

♦ “Locustes are more then oware greshoppers, souchc men vsp 
to eatc in divrus parties of tlie est " (uiaiginal iioft). 

(Matthew vi. 0-14.) O oure lather which art ill hcM ii, halewed 
1*' thy name. I.<'t tliy kingdom coiim. Thy wyll he tiilhlled, ,is wll 
in erth, as hit ys in heven. Geve vs this daye oure dayly hrearie. 
.\nd forgevc vs oure treaspases, even as we forgeve them wliycli 
treaspas vs. Lede vs iiott in to temptacion, but delyire vs trom 
yvell. .\iiien. (tirenville laiye.) 

Meanwhile a cotnpletc English Bible was being prepared by 
Miles Coverdale (q,v.), an .‘Vugiistinian friar who was afterwards 
lor a few years (i.S."; 1-155,1) bishop of Exeter. As the 
ConniMh. pnnting was finished on the 4lh of October 1535 it 
' is evident that Coverdale must have been engaged 
on tlie preparation of the work for the press at almost as 
early a date as Tyndale. Fo.xc .states (op. cit. v. rao) that 
Coverdale was with Tyndale at Hamburg in 152(1, and it is 
probable that most of his time before 1535 was spent abroad, 
and that his translation, like that of Tyndale, was done out of 
England. 

In 1877 Henry Stevens, in his catalogue of the Caxton Exhibi¬ 
tion, pointed out a statement by a certain Simeon Ruytinck in 
his life ol Emanuel van Meteren, appended to the latter’s Neder- 
landiseke Historie (1(114.), that Jacob van Meteren, the father of 
Emanuel, had manifested great zeal in producing at Antwerp 
a translation of the Bible into English, and had employed for 
that purpose a certain learned scholar named Miles Conerdale 
(sic). In 1884 furllier evidence was adduced hv W. J. C. Moens, 
who reprinted an affidavit signed hy Emanuel van Meteren, 
28 May i6oy, to the effect that “ he was brought to England 
anno 1550 . . . by his father, a furtlierer of reformed 
religion, and he that caused the first Bible at his costes to be 
Englisshcd by Mr Myles Coverdal in Andwarp, the w’h his 
father, witli Mr Edward VVhytchurch, printed botli in Paris 
and London ” (Registers of the Dutch Reformed Church, Austin 
Fnars, 1884, p. xiv.). Apart from the rcferenc-e to Whytchurch 
and the place of printing, this statement agrees with that of 
Simeon Ruytinck, and it is possible that van Meteren showed 
his zeal in the matter by undertaking the cost of printing the 
work as well as that .of remunerating the translator. Mr W. 
Aldis Wright, however; judging from the facts that the name of 
Whytchurch was introduced, that the places of printing were 
given as London and Paris, not Antwerp, and lastly that Emanuel 
van Meteren being bom in 1535 could only have derived his 
knowledge from hearsay, is incUned to think that the Bible in 
which J. van Meteren was interested “ was Matthew’s of 1537 
or the Great Bible of 1539, and not Covcrdale’s of 1535.” “ 

It is highly probable that the printer of Coverdule’s Bible was 

’ Epistle to the Header in the New Testament of 153O, reprinted 
by G. Offer ; cL Parker Soc. (1848), p. 390. 

* Westcott, op, cit. p. 57 note. 


Christopher Froschouer of Zurich,* who printed the edition of 
1550, and that the sheets were sAt for binding and distribution 
to James Nicolson, the Southwark printer.'* This first of all 
printed English Bibles is a small folk) in German black letter, 
bearing the title ; “ Biblia, The BMe ; that is, the Holy Scrip¬ 
ture of the Oldc and New Testament, faithfully and truly 
translated out of Douche (German) and Latyn into Englishe, 
M.D.XXXV.” 'I’he volume is provided with woodcuts and 
initials, the title-page and preliminary matter in the only two 
remaining copies (British Museum and Holkam Hall) being in the 
same type as the body of the book. A second issue of the same 
date, 1535, has the title-page and the preliminary matter in 
English type, and omits the words “ out of Douche and Latyn ” ; 
a Uiird issue bears the date 1536. A second edition in folio, 
“ newly oversene and corrected,” was printed by Nictilsonj with 
English type, in 1537 ; and also in the same year, a third 
edition in quarto. On the tific-piige of the latter were added 
the significant words, “ set forth with the Kynge’s moost gracious 
licence.” 

fbverdale, however, was no indepe,ndent translator. Indeed, 
he disavows any such claim by stating expressly, in his dedication 
to the king, “ I have with a clcare conscience purely & fayth- 
fully translated this out of fyue sundry interpreters, hauyng 
onely the manyfest trueth of the scripture before myne eyes,” 
and in the Prologue he refers to his indebtedness to “ The Douche 
(German) interpreters : whom (because of theyr synguler gyftes 
and spfciall diligenoe in The Bible) I haue ben the more glad 
to folowe for the most parte, accorclynge us 1 was requyred.” 
These “fyoe interpreters" Dr Westcott (ibid. p. 163) identifies 
as Luther, the Zurich Bible, the Latin version of Pagninus, the 
Vulgate, and, in all likelihood, the English translation of Tyndale. 

Though not endowed with the, strength and originality of mind 
that characterized Tvndale’s work, Coverdale showed great 
discrimination in the handling and use of his authorities, and 
moreover a certain delicacy and happy case in his rendering of 
the Biblical text, to which we owe not a few of the beautiful 
expressions of our present Bible. 

The following extracts from the edition of 1535 may serve as 
examples of his rendering :— 

The first psalme. 

(i. 1-2.) Blessed is Jie man, Jie nocth not in the c-oimcell of Jie un¬ 
godly : Jk' abydedh not in the waye off synners & sytteth not in Jie 
state of the scoriicfull. But dclyteth m the lawe of Jie Lorde. & 
cxercysuth himself m his lawe both daye and night. 

The qospelt of S. Mathew. 

(iii. 1-4.) bi those dayes Ihon the Baptyst came and preached in 
the wihlernes ol J ury, sayngt'; Amende youre selucs. the kyng- 
dome of heueii ts at hondc. This is he. of whom it is spoken by the 
prophet Esay, which sayeth : The voyce of a cryer in Jie vjqddernes, 

{ irepare the Lordes waye. and make his pathes straight. This Ihon 
lad his garment of camels heer, and a Ic'thren gerdell about* his 
loyncs. Hys meate was locustes and wylde hony. 

It should be added that Coverdale’s Bible was the first in 
which the non-canonical books were left out of the body of the 
Old Testament and placed by themselves at the end of it under 
the title Apocripha. 

The large sale of the New Testaments of Tyndale, and the 
success of Coverdale’s Bible, showed the London booksellers 
that a new and profitable branch of business was 
opened out to them, and they soon began to avail bSuc.*”’’* 
themselves of its advantages. Richard Grafton and 
Edward Whitchurch were the first in the field, bringing out 
a fine and full-sized folio in 1537, “ truely and purely trans¬ 
lated into English by Thomas Matthew.” Thomas Matthew, 
is, however, in all probability, to alias for John Rogers, a 
friend and fdlow-worker of Tyndale, and the volume is in 
reality no new translation at all, but a compilation from the 
renderings of Tyndale and Co'verdale. Thus the Pentiiteuch 
and the New Testamwit were reprinted from Tyndale’s transla¬ 
tions of 1530 and 153s respectively, with very slight variations ; 

* See Dr Ginsberg’s information to Mr Tedder, D.N.B. xii. 365. 

* Cf. H. Stevens, Catalogue of the Canton Exhibition (1877), p. 88. 

‘ Remains, Parker Soc., pp. ii f. 
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the books from Joshua to the end of Chronicles are traditionally, 
and lately also by external evidence/ assigned to Tyndalc and 
were probably left by him in the hands of Rogers. From hzra 
to Malachi the translation is taken from Coverdale, as is also 
that of the Apocryphal books. John Rogers’s own work appears 
in a marginal commentary distributed through the 0“ ““ 
New Testaments and chiefly taken from Olivetan’s French Bible 
„f 11535. The volume was printed in black letter m double 
columns, and three copies are preserved in the British Museum. 

In 1538 a second edition in folio appeared ; it was reprinted twice 
in 1^49, and again in i.ssr. It is significant that this Jlible, 
like Coverdale’s second edition, was “ set forth with the kinges 
most gracyous lycence,’’ probalily with the concurrence of 
Cranmer, since lie, in a letter to Cromwell, begged him to 
“ exhibit the book unto the king’s highness, and to obtain 
of his grace ... a licence that the same may be sold and 
read of every person, without danger of any act, proclamation 
or ordinance, heretofore granted to the contrary.” - And thus 
it came to pass, iis Dr Westcolt strikingly puts it, that by 
Cranmer’s petition, by Crumwell's influence, and by Henry s 
authority, without any formal ecclesiastical decision, the book 
was given to the English people, which is the foundation of the 
text of our present Bible. From Matthew s Bible itself a 
combination of the labours of Tyndale and Coverdale—all later 
revisions h.nvc been successively formed” (0/'. cii. p. 71)' . 

Meanwhile the successful sale of Matthew’s Bible, the private 
venture of the two printers Grafton and Whitchurch, was threat¬ 
ened bv a rival edition published in in folio and 
Tavener, |,y “ j„hn Byddell for Thomas Barthlct ” 

with Richard Taverner as editor. This was, in fact, what 
would now he called “ piracy,” being Grafton's Matthen) Bible 
revised by Taverner, a learnedmiemher of the Inrier Temple and 
famous Greek scholar. He made many alterations in the Matthew 
Bible, characterized by critical acumen and a happy choice of 
strong and idiomatic expressions. He is, perhaps, the first 
purist among the Biblical translators, endeavouring, whenever 
possible, to substitute a word of native origin for the foreign 
expression of his predecessors.^ His revision seems, however, 
to have had little nr no influence on subsequent translators, 
and was only once, in 1549, reprinted in its entirety. Quarto 
and octavo editions of the New Testament alone were published 
in the same year, i.'t.tp, as the original edition, and in the following 
year, 1.1540, the New 'I’estament in duodecimo. The Old Testa¬ 
ment was reprinted as part of a Bible of 1531, but no other 
editions arc known than those named. 

It will have been observed that the translations of Holy 
Scripture which had been printed during these years (1525 -1539) 
were all made by private men and printed without any 
The Great public authority. Some of them had indeed been set 
forth by the king’s licence, but the object of this is 
shown by the above-quoted letter of Archbishop 
Cranmer to Cromwell, touching Matthew’s Bible. It is “ that the 
same may be sold and read of ev’ery person . . . until such time 
that we, the bishops, shall set forth a better translation, which I 
think will not be till a day after doomsday.” This letter was 
written on the 4th of August 1537, and the impatient words at 
the end refer to an authorized version which had been projected 
several years before, and which was, in fact, at that very time 
in preparation, though not proceeding quickly enough to satisfy 
Cranmer. In the year 1530, Henry VIll. had issued a commis¬ 
sion of inquiry respecting the expediency and necessity of having 
“ in the English tongue both the New Testament and the Old 
(Wilkins’ Concilia, iii. 737). This commission reported against 
the expediency of setting fo 4 th a vernacular translation until 
there was a more settled state of religious opinion, but states 
that the king “ intended to provide that the Holy Scripture shall 
be, by great, learned and Catholic persoiw, translated into the 
English tongue if it shall then seem to His Grace convenient to 
lie” (»i. 740). The Convocation of Canterbury refreshed the 

' Westcott, op. cit. p. 172 note. 

• Cranmer’s Works, letter 194 (Parker Soc.). 

• Sec examples in Westcott, op. cit. pp. 208 f. 


royal memory on the subject by petitioning the king on the 
19th of December 1534 “ that His Majesty would vouchsafe 
to decree, that the Scriptures should be translated into the 
vulgar tongue . . . and . . . delivered to the people according 
to their learning ” {ibid. 770). The subject was again before 
Convocation in 1536,'' but the detailed history is lost to us—all 
that is known lieing that Cromwell had placed I overdale at the 
head 0'^ the enterprise, and that the result was an entirely new 
revision, based on Matthew’s Bible.'’ Coverdale consulted in his 
revision the Latin version of the Old Testament with the Hebrew 
text b\’ Sebastian Milmster, the Vulgate and Erasmus’s editions 
of the Greek text for the New Testament. 

Concerning the printing of this authorized Bible more details 
are known. Cromwell had planned the work on a large scale, 
too large evidently for the resources of the English presses, for 
it was determined that the printing should lie entrusted to 
Francis Regnault, a famous Paris printer. At the request of 
Henry VIII., a licence was granted to Regnault for this purpose 
by Francis 1 ., while Coverdale and Grafton were sent over in 
1538 to superintend the work as it passed through the press. 
The work was pressed forw'ard with all speed, for, as Coverdale 
writes to Cromwell, they were “ dayly threatened and ever 
feared “to be spoken withall.”'^ indeed, when the printing 
was far advanced, on the 17th of December 133®) 'ts further 
progress was interdicted by the Inquisitor-general for France, 
and orders were given to seize the whole of the impression. 
Coverdale and Grafton left Paris quickly, but soon returned, 
rescued a great number of the finished sheets, “ lour great dry- 
vats ” full of them having lieen sold to a halierdasher instead 
of being burnt -and conveyed types, printing-presses and 
workmen to England. Thus the volume which had been begun 
in Paris in 1538 was completed in London, the colophiin^stating 
that it was “ Fynisshed in Apryll, Anno M.CCCCt .XXXIX. 

It is a splendid folio Bible of the largest volume, and was dis¬ 
tinguished from its predecessors by the name of The Great Bible. 
The title-page represents Henry VIll. giving the “Word of God’ 
to Cromwell and Cranmer, who, in their order, distribute it to 
laymen and clerics, and describes the volume as “ truly translated 
after the veryte of the Ilebreue and Greke texts by he dylygent 
studye of dyverse excellent learned men. expert in the for- 
sayde tongues. J’rvmted bv Rycharil Grafton and Edward 
Whitchurch.” “ Certain godly annotations,” which Coverdale 
promised in the Prologue, did not, however, appear in the first 
issue, nor in any of the following. This was the first of seven 
editions of this noble Bible which issued from the press during 
the years 15,59-1541,—the second of them, that of 1540, called 
Cranmet’s Bible from the fact that it contained a long Preface 
by Archbishop Cranmer, having the important addition “ 'I’his 
is the Byble apoynted to the vse of the churches ” on the title- 
page. Seventy years afterwards it assumed the foim ever since 
known as the Authorized V erston, but its P.salter is still embedded, 
without any alteration, in the Book of Common Prayer. 

For the sake of comparison the follow-ing extracts from St 
Matthew are given, according to the edition of 1539. 

(Matthew iii. 1-4.) In those dayes came lohn tlio Baptyst, preacli 
ing in tlie wyldemes of lewry, saying, Repent of the lile that is past, 
for the kyngdome of heanen is at hande, For thys is he. of whom tlie 
prophet lisay spake, whicti sayeth, Tlie voyce of a eryer in the wylder- 
nes, prepare ye the wave of the lorde : make liys patlies str.iyght. 
"Thys lonn had hys garment of camels heer And a gyrdell of a skyntie 
ahoute hys loynes. His meate was lociistes and wyldc hony. 

(Matthew vi. g-1.5.) Oure father which art in heauen, halowed 
be thy name. Let thy kingdome come. Thy will be fulfilled, as well 
in erth, as it is in heuen. Gene vs this daye cure dayly bred. And 
lorgeiie vs oure dettes, as we forgeue oure detters. And leade vs 
not into temptation : but delyuer vs from euyll. For thyne is the 
kyngdoro and the power, and the glorye for ener. Amen. 

Meanwhile the closing years of Henry VIII.’s reign were 
characterized by restrictive measures as to the reading and use 
of the Bible. Tyndale’s Version was prohibited by an act of 

* Burnet's Jtef., ed. Pococke, 1865. 

0 Westcott, op. cfr.pp. 180 f. 

« Hemetins (Parker Soc.), p. 49.1 1 cf. J. A. Kingdon, Incidents tn 
the Live.s oj Thomas Poynti and Richard Grafton (1895). 
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parliament, 1543; at*the same time it was enacted that all notes 
and marginal commentaries in other copies should be obliterated, 
and that “ no woman (unless she be a noble or gentle woman), 
no artificers, apprentices, journeymen, servingmen, under the 
degree of yeomen . . . husbandmen or labourers ” should read or 
use any part of the Bible under pain of fines and imprisonment.* 

In 1546 Coverdalc’s Bible was included in the proscription, 
the Great Bible being the only translation not interdicted. 

During Edward VI.'s reign there was a brief respite, 
^uttZg- accession of Mary the persecutions of the 

bam. I'inglish Bible and its friends were renewed. Cranmer 
suffered martyrdom at the stake, as John Rogers had 
done before him. Other prominent reformers, amongst them 
Coverdalc, sought refuge in Geneva, the town of Calvin and Beza, 
where they employed their enforced leisure in planning and 
carrying out a new revision of the Bible. The first fruits of these 
labours was a New Testament issued in June 1557, with an 
introduction by Calvin, probably the work of William Whitting- 
liam.” The volume, in a convenient quarto size, printed in clear 
Boman type, and provided with marginal an notations, gained im¬ 
mediate popularity in England, where a Bible suited for household 
demands had long been needed. It was the first Bible which 
had the text divided into “ verses and sections according to the 
best editions in other languages.” ” 

Whittingham’s enterprise was, however, soon superseded by 
an issue of the whole Bilde, which appeared in 1560, the so-called 
Gcnniait Bible, popularly also known as the Breeches 
aneran f™*** ‘I-** rendering of Gen. iii. 7, “ They sewed 

Btbh. fif? leaves together and made themselves breeches.” 

This edition was mainly due to the combined efforts 
of William Whittingham, Anthony Gilby and Thomas Sampson, 
.and the expenses towards printing and publication were borne 
by members of the congregation at Geneva. It represented in 
;he Old Testament a thorough and independent revision of the 
text of the Great Bible with the help of the Hebrew original, 
the Latin versions of Leo Juda(i543), Pagninus (1528), Sebastian 
Miinster (1534-1535), and the French versions of Olivetan. 
The New Testament consisted of Tyndale's late.st text revised 
to a great extent in accordance with Beza's translation and 
commentary. The changes introduced by the Genevan trans¬ 
lators were, as a rule, a great improvement, and the version 
received a ready welcome and immediate popularity, not only 
on account of its intrinsic merits, but because of its handy size, 
usually that of a small quarto, and of its being printed, like 
Whittingham’s New Testament, in a readable Roman type 
instead of black letter. Like this earlier publication, it had the 
division of the chapters into verses, and a marginal commentary 
which proved a great attraction to the Puritans. The popularity 
of the Genevan Bible was so great that between 1560 and 1644 
at least 140 editions of it were published,* and this in spite of its 
not being allowed for use in the churches. 

In 1576 the New Testament of the Genevan Bible was again 
revised by Lawrenec Tomson and provided with a new com¬ 
mentary mainly translated from Beza. It soon became popular 
and even replaced the Genevan New Testament in later editions 
of this Bible. 

Some time after the accession of Queen Elizabeth an attempt 
was made to improve the authorized Great Bible, and in this 
way to challenge the ever-growing popularity of the 
lumb ' Genevan Bible. The initiative was taken 

Bibia^' by Archbishop Parker, about 1563-1565, who, accord¬ 
ing to Strype (Parker i. 414) “ took upon him the 
labour to contrive and set the whole work a going ... by sorting 
out the whole Bible into parcels . . . and distributing these 

' Cf. Burnet’s Ref. i. 584. 

IMnted in Bagster's Hexapla, 1841, reprinted separately in 1842. 

“ See “ Address to the Reader." The division into verses of the 
New Testament was first found in R. Stephanus' Greek-Latin 
New Testament (4th ed., 1551). whereas these divisions already 
existed in the Hebrew Old Testament. 

‘ See T. H. Darlow and H. F. Moule, Historical Catal. of the 
Printed Editions of Holy Scripture in the Libr. of the Brit, and Foreign 
Bible Soc. (Izindon, i<>03). 


parcels to able bishops and other learned men, to peruse and 
collate each the book or books dJlotted them . . . and they to 
add some short marginal notes for the illustration or correction 
of the text.” 

The rules upon which they proceeded were these , 

I. "To follow the common English translation used in the 
churches, and not to recede from it, but where it varieth manifestly 
from the Hebrew or Greek original. 2. To use sections and divisions 
in the text as Pagnine in his translation useth, and for the verity 
of the Hebrew to follow the said Pagnine and Miinster special!)', 
and generally others learned in the tongues. 3. To make no bitter 
notes upon any text, or yet to set down any determination in places 
of controversy. 4. To note such chapters and places as contain 
matters of genealogies, or other such places not edifying, with some 
strike or note, that the reader may eschew them in his public read 
ing. 5. That all such words as sound in the old translation to anv 
oUciice of lightness or obsKicnity lie expressed with more convenient 
terms and phrases." 

The work was pushed forward with energy, and on the 5th 
of October 1568 the volume was ready for publication. It 
was a magnificent folio, generally known as* the Bishops' Bible, 
since not less than eight of these dignitaries took part in the 
revision. But the detached and piecemeal way in which the 
revision had been carried out naturally caused certain in- 
eijualities in the execution of the work. The different parts of 
the Bible vary considerably in merit, the alterations in the New 
Testament, for instance, showing freshness and vigour, whereas 
most of the changes introduced in the Old Testament have been 
condemned as “ arbitrary and at variance with the exact sense 
of the Hebrew text ” (Westcott, op cit. p. 237). Several editions 
of the Bishops’ Bible were afterwards published, but it is doubt¬ 
ful whether the ecclesiastical authorities in spite of repeater 
enactments (Cardwell, Synodalia, pp. 115, 123, 210, 292) ever 
succeeded in entirely enforcing its public use in the churches. 
After i5f>9 the Great Bible ceased, however, to be reprinted. 
But in the homes the Genevan version still maintained its 
sujjremacy. One thing is certain, that the hook of Psalms of 
the new revision had fairly .soon to give way before the well- 
known and smooth rendering of the Great Bible. In the second 
edition of the Bishops’ Bible, 1572, the two texts were actually 
printed side by side; in all later editions except one (1585) tin- 
older Psalter alone remained. 

From the time of Tyndale onwards the translation of the 
Scriptures into English had been more or less an outcome ol 
the great reformatory movements within the church. 

It was not until Queen Elizabeth's reign that members 
of the Romanist party found it expedient to translate the vereiaa, 
Bible into the vernacular “for the more .speedy abolish¬ 
ing of a number of false and impious translations put forth by- 
sundry sectes, and for the better preseruation or reclaime of many- 
good soules endangered thereby ” (Preface to the Rhemish 
Version). 

According to the title-page the New Testament was “ trans¬ 
lated faithfvlly- into English ovt of the authentical Latin, accord¬ 
ing to the best corrected copies of the same, diligently conferred 
with the Greeke and other editions in diuers languages. ... In 
the English College of Rhemes, 1582.” The Old Testament 
had been “ long since ” completed, but “ for lacke of good 
meanes ” (Preface to the New Testament), its appearance was 
delayed till 1609-1610, when it was published at Douai. The 
complete work, known as the Rhemes and Douay Version, was 
reprinted in Rouen in 1635, and after a considerable time revised 
by Dr Challoner (1749-1750). The translation is really anony¬ 
mous, but there seems to be little doubt that it was carried out 
by .some of the Romanist refugees connected with the Seminary 
at Douai and the English collegf at Reims, the chief amongst 
them being Gregory Martin, William Allen, Richard Bristow 
and J. Reynolds. Like the Wycliffite Versions it is merely a 
secondary rendering from the Latin Vulgate, and it suffered from 
many of the defects which characterized tiiese versions, extreme 
literajness, often stilted, ambiguous renderings, at times un¬ 
intelligible except by a reference to the Latin original, as in 
Luke xxii. 18, “ I will not drink of the generation of the vine,” 
or Phil. ii. 7, “ But he exinanited himself.” 
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As further examples of this rendering we print the same 
passages from St Matthew:—* 

(Matthew 111. 1-4.) And in those dayes cometh lolin the Baptist 
prcachiiiK in tlie desert of Icvvne, saying. l>oe jieiiance : for the 
kinBdom of lieauen is at band. For tliis is be tliat vva.s spoken ol 
by Esay tlic Prophet, saying, A voyce of one crying in the desert, 
prepare ye the way of our Lord, make straight lus pathes. And the 
.sayd lolin had his garment of camels hcare, & a girdle of a skiniie 
aliout his loyncs . and his nieate was lociistes & vvilde honie. 


Dr Lancelot Audrewes, dean of Westminster. 

Dr John Dverall, dean of St I'aul's. 

Dr Hadrian dc Saravia, canon of Canterbury. 

Dr Richard Clark, fellow of rhrist'.s Colt.. Camb. 

Dr John Lavtield, fellow of Trill. CoU.. Camb. 

J)r Robert Teigli, archdeacon oi Middlesex. 

Mr I 'raiicis Burleigh, I'emb. Hall, Camb., D.D., 1607. 
Mr Geoffrey King, fellow of King's Coll., Canih. 

Mr Thompson, Clare Hall, ramb. 

.Mr William Bedwell, St John's CoU., Camb. 




(Matthew vi. 0-13.) Ovr Father which art in heaiien, sanctified 
Ik- thy name. Let tliy Kingdom come. Thy wil he done, as in 
heaucii, in earth also. 'Gine vs to day onr supersiibstantial bread. 
And forgiue vs our detu-s, as we also lorgiiie onr detters. And leade 
vs not into tcntation. But deiiuor vs from evil. Amen. 

The strongly Latinized vocabulary of this version was not 
without its influence on the next great venture in English 
translations of the Bible, the Authorised i'ersioii.' 

The English Bible, which is now recognized as the Authorised 
Version wherever the Engli.sh language is sjiolten, is a revision 
of the Hfthops’ Bible, begun in 1604, and published 
AutftoWwifin i6ti. It arose incidentally out ol a Conference 
¥*nloB, between the High Chureh and the Low Church parties 
1611. convened by James I. at Hampton Court Palace in 
January 1604, for the purpose of determining “ things pretended 
to be amiss in the cliurch,” and was originally proposed by 
T>r Reynolds, president of Corpus ChrLsti College, Oxford, the 
leader and spokesman of the Low Chureh party, and subse¬ 
quently on the committee wbioh revised the translation of 
the Prophets. 

No real opposition was offered to the propo.sal, and the king 
cleverly sketched out on the moment a plan to be adopted. 
He “ wished that some special pains should be taken in that 
behalf for one uniform translSltion-—professing that he craild 
never yet sec a Bible well translated in English—and this to be 
done by the best learned in both the Universities ; after them 
to be reviewed by the bishops and the chief learned of the 
Chureh ; from them to lie presented to the privy council ; anrl 
lastly to be ratified by his royal authority ; and so this whole 
church to be bound unto it and none other.” - He also 
particularly desired that no notes should be added by way of 
comment in the margin, since some of those in the Genevan 
Bible appeared to him “ very- partial, untrue,, seditious and 
savouring too much of dangerous and traiterous conceits.” 

The appointment of the revisers was a work of much responsi- 
Mity and labour, and five months elapsed before they were 
selected and their respective portions assigned to them ; but 
the list of those who began the work, and who, with some few 
changes in consequence of deaths, brought it to a happy con¬ 
clusion, shows how large an amount of scholarship was enlisted. 
It includes Dr Andrewes, afterwards bishop of Winchester, 
who was familiar with Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Greek, Latin 
and at least ten other languages, while his knowledge of patristic 
literature was unrivalled ; Dr Overall, regius professor of theology 
and afterwards bishop of Norwrich ; Bedwell, the greatest Arabic 
scholar of Europe ; Sir Henry Savile, the most learned layman 
of his time; and, to .say nothing of others well known to later 
generations, nine who were then or afterwards professors of 
Hebrew or of Greek at Oxford or Cambridge. It is observable 
also that they were chosen without reference to party, at least 
as many of the Puritan clergy as of the opposite party being 
placed on the committees. 

The following list ^ is drawn up in such a way as to show the 
academical or other position which each oi them occupied, and the 
particular part of the work on ^-hich they were engaged. 


’ Sec J. G. Carleton. The Part of Uheims in the Making of the English 
Bible (Oxford, 1902). 

* Barlow. Sum and Substance of the Conference ... in Cardwell’s 
History of Conferences, pp, 187 f. 

’ Compiled chiefly from the list found in Cardwell's Synodalia 
(cd. 1844L ii. 145-14(1, a reprint from Burnet’s Doc. Annals, iL 106 ff., 
“ who himself took his list from a copy belonging originally to 
Bishop Ravis.” The list is correct for the year 1604 ; cf. Westcott. 
op. cit. pp. 112 f. 
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Mr Edward Lively, fellow of Tiin. C^ll. 

Mr John Kichardson, afterwards master of Tnn. Coll. 
Mr l„auronce Chatlerton, master of Emm. CoU. 

Mr Francis I)iI]iii|;liaiTi, fellow of Christ’s Coll. 

I Mr Thomas Harrison, vice master of Tnn. Coll. 

Mr Roger Andrewes, afterwards master of Jesus Coll. 
Mr Robert S|»alding. fellow of St John’s. 

^Mr Andrew Byng. lellow of St l^tti r’s CoU. 

Dr Jolm Harding, pros, of MagU. CoU. 

Dr John Reynolds, pres, ol Corpus CluLsti Coll. 

1 )r Thomas Holland, afterwards n ctor of Ex. CoU. 

: ■'Ir Richanl Kilbye, rector o( T.incoin Coll. 

Dr Miles Smith. Bnisenose CoU. 

Dr Richard Bn*tt, fellow of Lincoln Coll. 

Mr Richard Fairelmigh, tellou New ('<> 11 . 

I)r lohn Duport, master of Jesu-« CoU. 

Dr \Villiam feianthwait, nm.tci ol Cains Coll. 

Dr Jeremiah Rarlclillc. lellow of Trin. Coll. 

• Dr Samuel Ward, afurwards master of Sid. CoU. 

Mr Andrew Doumes, tcllow of St John’s Coll. 

Mr John Bols, h'llow oi St John’s Coil. 

^Mi RolHTt Wald, lellow oi s Coll. 

'Dr 'rhoin.is Ravis, denii of Chti4 (‘liurch. 

Dr George Abbot, dean of Wmcliesler. 

Dr Richard Kedes. dean of Worceslei. 

Dr Giles Tlioiupson. dean of Windsor. 

Mr (Sir Henry) Saville, provost of Eton. 

Dr Jolm JVrin, lellow ol St John’s Coll. 

Dr Ka\ens jlellow of St John’s Coll.) 

J)r John Hanuer, ffUi-wol New Coll. 
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"Dr William BarUm, di-aii ol Chrstcr. 

Dr William Hiitchinvoti, archdeacon of St .Mlians. 

Dr John Spencer, jirch. of Corp. Chr. Coll., Ox. 

Dr Roger Fenton, lellow ol I’cinli. Hall, Caiiili. 

!Vlr Michael 1 <u 1 )Ik- 11 , Tnn. Coll.. Camb. 

Mr Thomas Sanderson, BiilUol Coll.. Oxford, I' f)., 1605. 
,Mr William Dakins, fellow of Trid. Coll., Camb 


When this large body of .scholars were set down to their task, 
an clalxfratc set of rules was drawn up for their guidance, 
which contained a scheme of revision as well us general direc¬ 
tions for the execution of their work. This is one of the very 
few records that remain of their undertaking.' 

" (1) The ordinary Bible read in the Clnirch, commonly called 
' the Bishops' Bible,’ to be followed, and as little altered as the tnith 
of the original will permit. (2) The names of the prophels and the 
holy writers, wiUi the other names of the text to he retained as nigh 
as may be. accordingly as they were vulgarly used. (3) The old 
ecclesiastical words to be kept, riz, the word Church not to be trans¬ 
lated Congregation, Sc. (4) When a word hath divers signific,ations, 
that to lie kept which hath lieen most commonly used by the most of 
the ancient fathers, bciug agreeable to the propriety of the place and 
the analogy of the faith. (5) The division of the chapters to be 
altcred either not at ail or as little as may be, if necessity so require. 
(6) No marginal notes at all to Ik- affixed, but only for the explanation 
of the Hebrew or Greek words which cannot, without some circuni- 
loontion. so briefly and Idly be expressed m the text. (7) Such 
quotations of places to be marginally sot down as shall serve for tin- 
fit ivference of one Scripture to another. (8) Every particular man 
of each company to take the same chapter or chapters ; and having 
translated or amended them severallv by himself where he thinketh 
good, all to meet together, confer wliat they have done, and agree 
for their parts what shall stand. (9) As any one company hath 
dispatched any one fxiok in this manner, they shall send it io the 
rest to be considered of seriously and judiciously, for his majesty 
is very careful in this point. (10) If any company, upon the R-view 
of the Iiook so sent, doubt or differ upon any place, to send them 
word thereof, note the- place, and withal send the reasons ; to which 
if they consent not. the difference to be compounded at the general 
meeting, which is to be of tlie chief persons of each company at the 
end of the work. (11) When any place of special obscurity is doubted 
of. letters to be directed by authority to send to any learned man in 
the land for his judgment of such a place. (12) iX-tters to be sent 
from every bishop to the rest of his clergyr^admonishing them of his 
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Quoted from G. Burnet’s Hist, of Reformation, ii. p. 368 (1861). 
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translation in hand, and to move and charge as many as lieing skilful 
in the tongues and having taken pains in that kmd, to send his 
particular observations to the company either at Westminster, 
Cambridge or Oxford, (i.?) The directors in each company to the 
deans of Westminster and Chester for that place ; and the king's 
profi-ssors in the Hebrew or Greek in either university. (14) These 
translations to be used when they agree better witli tire text than 
the Bishops' Bible ; viz. Tyndale's, Matthew's, Coverdale's, Whit¬ 
church’s. Geneva. (15) Besides the said directors before mentioned, 
three or four of the most ancient and grave divines in either of the 
universities, not employed in translating, to be assigned by the vice- 
chancellor upon conference, with [thej rest of the heads to be over¬ 
seers of the translations, as well Hebrew as Greek, for the better 
observation of the fourth rule above specified." 

It is not possible to determine in how far all these rules were 
adhered to. All we know of tlie way this noble work was carried 
out is contained in the Preface, where Dr Miles Smith, in ibia 
bishop of Gloucester, in the name of lus fellow-workers gives an 
account of the manner and spirit in which it was done :— 

" Nrither did wc run oucr the worUc with tliat jiDsting haste 
that the Sepluafint did, il that bo true wliich is reported of them. 
Hint they finished it in 72 days. . . . The workc hath . . . cost the 
workemeii. as light as it seemeth, the names of twise seuen times 
seuunlie two dayes and moie . . . Truly (good Christian Reader), 
we iieiier thought Iroiii tlie begiuimig, that we should iiecde to make 
a new Translation, nor yet to make of a bad one a good one ... 
liiit to make a good one fictter, or out of many good ones, one pnnei- 
jiall good one, not iustlv to be excepted against. . . . To tliat purpose 
there were many chosen, tliat were greater m otlier mens eyes than 
111 their owne, and that sought the trutli rather than their osvn 
I>i,iise. . . . Neither did wee thinke iinieli to consult the Translators 
or Commentators, Chntder. Hrhrewc. Synaii. <jnr.kr, or Laliur, no 
mor the Spanish. I•rrlwh. Italian or Dutch jGermani ; neither did we 
disdaiiie to leuise tliat which we liad done, and to bring back to the 
anudl that whicli wc liad haniinered : but liaiiing and vsing as great 
lielpes as were needfuU, and fearing no rejiiocb for slownesse, nor 
coiieting jiraise for expedition, wee liaue at the length, through the 
goixl haml ol the Lord V(Kin vs, brought the workc to that passe 
that you see." 

Prom the above it appears that the actual work of revision 
occupied about two years and nine months, an additional nine 
months being required lor tlie final preparation for press. The 
edition appeared at lengtli in ifui, the full title being as follows : 
The Holy Bible, contcyning the Old Testament, and the New: 
Newly Translated out of the Originall tongues. N: with the former 
Translations diligently comimred and reuised, by his Maiesties 
speeiall c8mandemcnt. Appointed to be read in Churches. 
Imiirinted at London by Robert Barker, Printer to the Kings 
most Excellent Maiestie. Anno Dorn, ifiti.f Since that time 
many millions of this revised translation have been printed, 
and the general acceptance of it by all I'inglish-speaking people 
of whatever denomination is a testimony to its excellence. 

Still the work of improving and correcting went on through the 
centuries, and a modern copy of the Authorized Version shows 
no inconsiderable departures from the standard edition of 1611. 
Dr Scrivener imputes some of those differences “ to oversight 
and negligence . . . but much the greater part of them ” 
he holds to be “ deliberate changes, introduced silently and 
without authority by men whose very names are often 
unknown.” (A. C. P.) 

More ambitious attempts at amending the new version were 
not lacking, but they all proved fruitless, until in February 1870 
the ConviMiation of Canterbury appointed a committee 
consider the subject of revision. The report of 
Vtnioa. this committee, presented in May, was adopted, to 
the effect *' that Convocation should nominate a body 
of its own members to undertake the work of revision, who shall 
be at liberty to invite the co-operation of any eminent for scholar- 
sliip, to whatever nation or religious body they may belong ” ; 
and shortly afterwards two companies were formed for the re¬ 
vision of the Authorized Version of the Old and New Testaments. 

These eora)Janie.s consisted of the following;—!. For the Old Testa¬ 
ment ;—(o) Appaintad by Convocation.—Connop Thirlwall, bishop 
of St David's (d. 1875): Alfred Ollivant (i7g8-!882), bishop of 
Uaudaff; E. Harold Browne (iSii-iSgi), bishop of EUy; Christopher 
■Wordswortli, bishop of Lincoln; and Lord Arthur Hervey (1808- 


t A reprint of this edition has been published by the Clarendon 
Press fOxford, 1833). 
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1894). bishop of Bath ai.u ..v«o. n.vuuoticon H. J. Rose (d. 1873); 
Willuim Selwyn (1806-1875), caikin of Ely and Lady Margaret 
jirofessor at Cambridge: Dr John Jelib (1805-1886), canon of Here¬ 
ford; and Dr William Kay (1820-1886). (S) Invited. —Dr William 
Lindsay Alexander (1808-1884), congregational minister; Thomai, 
Chenery (1826-1884), professor of Arabic at Oxford, and afterwards 
(1877) editor of The Times-, Fredenck Charles Cook (i8io-i88y), 
canon of Exeter ; Profeasor A. B. Davidson ; Dr Benjamin Davies 
(1814-1875). professor of oriental and classical languages at Stcpnei- 
Baptist College ; the Rev. A. M. Fairbairn, coiigregatioiialist; the 
Rev. Frederick Field (i8oi- 1885), fellow ol Trinity, Cambridge ; 
Dr C. D. Ginsburg ; the Rev. Dr Gotch ot Bristol; Archdeacon 
Benjamin Harrison (1808-1887), Hebraist : the Rev. Stanley 
I.eathes (1830-moo), professor of Hebrew at King's College, London ; 
Professor M'Gill; (kinon Rolwrt Payne Smith (1819-1895). regius 
professor of divinity at Oxford, dean of Canterbury (1870); I’rofessor 
j. J. S. Perowne, afterwards IiLsliop of Worcester ; the Rev. Edward 
llayes Plumtre (1821 -1891), professor of exegesis at King's College, 
London, afterwards dean of Wells; Canon E. Bouvene Pusc}’; 
William Wright (1830-1889), the orientalist; W. Aldis Wright, 
Caunbridge. Of these Canons Cook and Pusey declined to serve, 
and ten members died during the progress of the work. The secre¬ 
tary of the company was Mr W. Alois Wright, fellow of Trinity, 
Cambridge. 

2. For the N'llh Tesbimi nt : -{a) Appointed fo’ Convocation.— 
Samuel Wilberlorce, bishop of Winchester; Charles J. Ellicott, 
l>lsho]> of Gloucester and Bristol; and George Moberly, liishop of 
Salisbury; Dr Edward Bickerslcth (1814 1892), prolocutor of the 
lower house of convocation ; Henry Altord. dean ol Canterbury, and 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, dean ot Westminster; Joseph Williams 
Blakcsloy (1808-1885), canon ot Canterbury, and (1872) dean of 
Lincoln, tp) Invited'. The Rev. Dr Joseph Angus, president of the 
Stepney Baptist College; Dr David Brown ; Richard Clienevis 
Trench, archbishop of Dublin; the Rev. Dr John Eadie (18:0 
1876), Presbyterian; the Rev. I'. J. .A. Hort; the Rev. W. G. 
Humphry (i8i5-i88<i), vicar ol St Martin-m-thc-Fields. London; 
the Re\-. Benjamin Hall Kennedy, canon ol Ely ; William I-ee 
(1815- 1883). archdeacon of Dublm, and jirolessor of cccle.siastical 
history in the university; J, B. Light loot, afterwards liishop of 
Durham ; Professor William MillTgan ; the Rev. William Fieldian 
Moulton (1835-18<>8), Wesleyan bibUcal scholar ; Dr J. H. Newman : 
tlie Rev. Samuel Ncwtli (1821-181(8), congregatKinalist, professor of 
ecclesiastical history at. and afterwards president ot. New College, 
l.oiidon ; Dr A. Roberts; the Rev. G. Vance Smith ; Dr Robi-rt 
Scott: the Rev. K. H. -A. Scrivener (1813-1891), rector of St Gerrans. 
Cornwall; Charles Wordsworth, bishop of St .Andrews ; Dr W. H. 
Thompson; DrS. P. Tregelles ; Dr C. J. Vaughan ; Canon Westcotl. 
Of these. Dr Thompson and Dr Newman declined to serve. Dean 
■Alford, Dr Tregelles, Bishop Willa-rfoice and Dr Eadie were removed 
by death Only the first vacancy was filled up. Dean Merivale was 
co-opted, and on his resignation Professor, atlcrwards Archdeacon, 
Edwin Palmer. The Rev. J. Troutlieck, minor canon of West¬ 
minster, acted as secretary. 

Negotiations were opened with the leading scholars of the 
Protestant denominations in America, with the result that 
similar companies were formed in the United States. Tlic work 
of the English revisers was rqpilarly submitted to their ain- 
sideration; their comments were carefully considered and largely 
adopted, and their divergences from the version ultimately agreed 
upon were printed in an appendix to the published work. Thus 
the Revised Version wa.s the achievement of hinglish-speaking 
Christendom as a whole ; only the Roman Catholic Church, of 
the great English-speaking denominations, refused to take part 
in the undertaking. The Church of England, which had put forth 
the version of 1611, fitly initiated the work, but for its performance 
most wisely invited the help of the sister churches. The delegates 
of the Clarendon Press in Oxford, and the syndics of the Pitt 
Press in Cambridge, entered into a liberal arrangement with the 
revisers, by which the necessary funds were provided for all their 
expenses. On the completion of its work the New Testament 
company divided itself into three committees, working at London, 
Westminster and Cambridge, for the purpose of revising the 
Apocrypha. 

The work of the Old Testanftnt company was different in 
some important respects from that which engaged the attention 
of the New Testament company. The received Hebrew text 
has undergone but little emendation, and the revisers had before 
them substantially the same Massoretic text which was in the 
hands of the translators of 1611. It was felt that there was no 
sufficient justification to make any attempt at an entire re¬ 
construction of the text on the authority of the versions. Tte 
Old Testament revisers were therefore spared much of‘the 
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labour of deciding between different readings, which formed one 
of the most important duties *of the New Testament company. 
But the advance in the study of Hebrew since the early part of 
the 17th century enabled them lo give a more faithful translation 
of the received text. The value of their work is evident, 
especially in Job, Ecclesiastes and the prophetical books. 

It is the work of the New Testament committee which has 
attracted most attention, whether for blame or praise. The 
critical resources at the disposal of scholars in i6ji were veiy 
meagre, and the few early manuscripts with which they were 
acquainted failed to receive the attention they deserved. The 
results of modern critical methods could not fail to make the 
incompleteness of the Received Text,” and of the “ .^uthorized 
Version,” which was bas6d on it, obvious. It had long been the 
opinion of all competent scholars that a thorough revision was 
nece.ssary. A proposal in favour of this course was made in 
Convocation in 1856, but it was not until fourteen years later 
that the committee was appointed to undertake the work. The 
revisers’ first task “was to reconstruct the Greek text, as the 
necessary foundation of their work. In this difficult duty they 
were no doubt influenced by Westcott and Hurt’s edition of the 
New Testament. 'I’hese two scholars were members of the 
committee which prepared the Revised Version, and on the 
question of various readings they appear to have exercised a 
predominating influence. The revisers were privately supplied 
with instalments of Westcott and llort’s text as their work 
required them. But it is scarcely necessary to say that the 
Revised Version is not the work of one or two scholars. Different 
schools of criticism were represented on the committee, and the 
most careful discussion took place before any decision was formed. 
Every precaution was taken to ensure that the version should 
represent the result of the bests scholarship of the time, applied 
to the work licfore it with constant devotion and with the 
highest sense of responsibility. The changes in the tlreek text of 
the Authorized Version when compared with the iextus receplus 
are numerous, but the contrast between the English versions of 
1611 and 1881 are all the more striking beaiuse of the difference 
in the method of translation which was adopted. The revisers 
aimed at the most scrupulous faithfulness. They adopted the 
plan—deliberately rejected by the translators of 1611—of always 
using the same English word for the same Greek word. “ They 
endeavoured to enable the English reader to follow the corre¬ 
spondences of the original with the closest exactness,to catch the 
solemn repetition of words and phrases, to mark the subtleties of 
expression, to feel even the strangeness of unusual forms of 
speech.” 

The revision of the New Testament was completed in 407 
meetings, distributed over more than ten years. It was formally 
presented to Convocation on May 17,1881. Therevisionof the Old 
’I’estament occupied 792 days, and was finished on June 20,1884. 
The revised Apocrypha did not make its appearance until 1895. 

The text of the Revised Version is printed in paragraphs, the 
old division of books into chapters and verses being retained for 
convenience of reference. By this arrangement the capricious 
divisions of some books is avoided. Various editions of the 
New Version have been published, the most complete being the 
edition of the whole Bible with marginal references. 'These 
references had their origin in the work of two small suli- 
committees of the revisers, but they received their present form 
at the hand.s of a specially appointed committee. 'The marginal 
references given in the original edition of the Authorized Version 
of 1611 have been retained as far as possible. 

The work of the revisers was received without enthusiasm. 
It was too thorough for tlte majority of religious people. 
Partisans found that havoc had been played with their proof 
texts. Ecclesiastical conservatives were scandalized by the 
freedom with which the traditional text was treated. "The 
advocates of change were discontented with the hesitating 
acceptance which their principles had obtained. The most 
vulnerable side of the revision was that on which the mass of 
English readers thought itself capable of forming a judgment. 
The general effect of so many small alterations was to spoil the 


familiar sonorous style of the Authorized Version. The changes 
were freely denounced as equally petty and vexatious; they 
were, moreover, too often inconsistent with the avowed principles 
of the revisers. The method of determining readings and 
renderings by vote was not favourable to the consislency and 
literary character of the Version. A whole literature of criticism 
and apology made its appearance, and the achievement of so 
many years of patient labour seemed destined to perish in a storm 
of resentments. On the whole, the Revised Version weathered 
the storm more successfully than might have been expected. Its 
considerable excellences were better rc.-ilized by students than 
stated by apologists. The hue and cry of the critics largely died 
away, and was replaced by a calmer and juster appreciation. 

The work of the revisers has been sharply criticized from the 
standpoint of specialists in New Testament Greek. Dr Ruther¬ 
ford stated the case briefly and pointedly in the preface to his 
tran.slation of the Epistle to tht Romans (London, 1900). He 
maintains that “ the Greek of the New Testament may never be 
understood as classical Greek is understood,” and accuses the 
revisers of distorting the meaning ” by translating m accordance 
with Attic idiom phrases that convey in later Greek a wholly 
different sense, the sense which the earlier translators in happy 
ignorance had recognized that the context demanded.” 

Tlic use of the new Version has liecomo general. Familiarity 
has mitigated the harshness of the revisers’renderings ; scholar¬ 
ship, on t'lc whole, has confirmed their readings. The Version 
has been publicly read in parish churches both in London and in 
the country. In Ctinterbury cathedral and Westminster Abbey 
it has definitely displaced the okler Version. Bishojis have 
acquiesced and congregations approved. It is no longer possible 
to maintain the plau'-ible and damaging contention that the 
Revised Bible is ill suited for public use. The Upper House of 
the (?onvocation of Canterbury in May 1898 appointed a commit¬ 
tee to consider the expediency of “ permitting or encouraging ” 
the use of the Revised Version in the public services of the 
Church. (U. H. il.*) 

B1UI.10C.RAPIIY.—The principal works <Iealiiiy with the .sciKu-alu 
versions have lieen referred to in the text ol the article. 'I'lie lollow- 
iiiR authorities may also he cited : 

For the version its a whole; J. R. Dorc, OIJ liihles (ziid ed., 1H88); 
J. Eadie, The liiiglish Bible: an External and Cnliiat History «/ the 
vniious English ' 1 1 anslutinns oj Siriptuie (2 vols., 1870: the most 
complete account); A. F.dgar, The Bibles of England (18811); H. W. 
Hoare, The Evolntinn of the English Bible {ind ed.,HK>2: gives tiistorical 
setting of the Versions) ; F. G. Kenyon, (hir Bible and the Aniienl 
Mamisitipts (18115); .). H. I.uplon, article on “ English Versions,’' 
in Hastings' Diet, of {he Bible (extra vol.) ; R. I-ovetJ, The Bunted 
English Bible, 1525-1885 (18114) ; G. Milligan, The English Bible, 
a Sketch of its History (1895) ; J. 1 . Mombert, English Versions of 
the Bible (1883) ; F. Moulton, Tlte History of the English Bible 
(2nd od., 1884); T. H. I’attisoii, History of the English Bible (1894); 
J. Slonghtoii, Our English Bible, its Translations and Translators 
[1878). 

For llie earlier history : J. Lewis. History of English Translations 
of the Bible (1818); the historical accounts prefixoil to Bagster's 
issue of The English Hexapla and of Forshall and Madden's edition 
of the Wycliffite Versions (Oxford. 1850). These are all to a great 
extent antiquated, their errors lieirig repeated in almost all subse¬ 
quent accounts of the subject. The only trii.stworthy authority 
on the Anglo-Saxon Bible is A. S. Cook's ” Introductjpn on Old 
English Translations of the Bible,” in Biblical Quotations in (Hd 
English Prose-writers, 

For the 14th and 15111 centuries: See A. C. Banes, The Bible in 
the Fourteenth Century. 

For the early printed Bibles: H. Cotton, List of Editions of the 
Bible (1852), Rhemes and Doatay (1855); F. F'ry, The Bible by Cover- 
dale (1867); Description of the Great Bible, jjjy (1865) ; Biblio¬ 
graphical Descriptions of the Editions of the New Testament (1878) ; 
N. Pococlt, ‘ On the Bishops’ and Genevan Bible,” {Bibliographer, 
vols. i.-iv.); Prime Wendell, Fifteenth-Century Bibles (1888); John 
Wright, Early Bibles of .America (189,3). 

F'or the Authorized Version : F. II. A. Scrivener. The Authorized 
Edition of the English Bible {1884). See also R. Gell, Essay toward 
the Amendment of the .Authorized Version (1659); W. Kilburne, 
Dangerous Errors in , . . Bibles (1650); R. C. Trench, (In the Author¬ 
ized Version of the New Testament in connexion with .some recent 
proposals for its revision (2nd ed., 1859). 

For the Revised Version; J. B. I.ightfoqt. Dn a Fresh Revision 
of the English New Testament (London. 1871 ; 3rd ed., 1891); West¬ 
cott. Some Lessons of the Revised Version (London, 1897); Kennedy, 
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Ely Lectures on the Etvised Version (London, 1882). Tlip Revisers 
luUy explained their principles and methods in the Preface. The 
American Committee of Revision issued an historical account of 
their work (New York, 1885). The case against the Revisers is 
ably stated in The Revision Revised, by Dean Burgon (London, 1883). 
The literary delects of the Version are elatiorately exhibited by 
(i. Washington Moon in two works ; The Revisers' English (London, 
J882), and Ecdesiastica! English (London, 1886). See also Some 
Thoughts on the Textual Critinsm of the New Testament, by G. Salmon, 
ll.D. (Ixjndon, 1807); Bishop Ellicotl's Charge (1001). The Greek 
Text of the New Testament adopted by the Revisers was edited 
(01 the Clarendon Press by Archdeacon Palmer (Oxford, 1881). 
P.uallel editions of the Bible, showing both the Authorized and 
Revised Versions, a large-type edition for public use, a reference 
edition, and (191x1) a " Two Version ” edition, have been issued by 
one or both the University I’resses. (A. C. P.; H. 1 - 1 . 11 .*) 

BIBLE CHRISTIANS. one of the denominations now merged 
in the United Methodist Church (see United Methodi.sts), so 
called liccause its early jireachers appealed solely to the Bible 
in confirmation of their doctrines. The denomination arose in 
the agricultural districts and fishing villages of north Cornwall 
and Devon ; a district only .slightly influenced hy John Wesley 
and the original Methodist movement. The founder was 
William O’Bryan (afterwards Bryant), a Methodist lay preacher 
of Luxillian, Cornwall. Finding that the pcoifle had no evan¬ 
gelical preaching he began an itinerary to supply the need. The 
coastmen were expert smugglers and wreckers, the agriculturists 
were ignorant and drunken, the parish clergy were slothful, in 
many cases intem|jeratc, and largely given to fox-hunting. Only 
in a parish or two was there any approach to religious ministry. 
O’Bryan commenced his labours in north Devon, and in 1815 a 
small society was formed at Lake Farm, Shehhear. The move¬ 
ment had the seeds of great vitality in it. In 1819 the first 
conference was held at l,aunceston. There were present besides 
O’Bryan one accepted minister—James Thorne—fourteen minis¬ 
ters on trial and fifteen women preachers, a class that was always 
conspicuous in the denomination. At that conference the work 
had spread from Ring’s Ash in Devon to Morrali, a lonely and 
desolate parish in west Cornwall. In 1820-1821 Kent, North¬ 
umberland, the Scilly and Norman {i.e. Channel) Islands appeared 
on the list of stations. Tlicn came a serious break. In 1829 
there was a severance Ix'tween the larger part of the new body 
and O’Bryan, who had claimed to be perpetual prc-sident, and to 
have all property vested in him personally. He tried to establish 
a separate conference, but failed, and in 183O there was are-union. 
O’Bryan left England for America, where he remained for the 
rest of his life, and his contingent (numbering 565 members 
and 4 ministers) returned to the original conference. The 
growth continued. In 1831 agents were sent to Canada and 
Prince Edward’s Island, in 1850 to South Australia, in 1855 to 
Victoria, in 1866 to Queensland, in 1877 to New Zealand and in 
1885 to China, so that the original O’Bryan tradition of fervid 
evangelism was amply maintained. 

On O’Bryan’s departure, James Thorne, the first fully recog¬ 
nized minister, at whose father’s farm the connexion started, 
liecame its leader. Although reared as an ordinary farm lad, he 
proved to be a man of singular devotion and spiritual genius. 
He laid the foundations broadly in evangelism, finance, temjier- 
ance and education, founding in the latter connexion a middle- 
class school at Shebbear, at which generation-s of ministers’ .sons 
and numerous students for the ministry have been educated. 
James Thorne was five times president of the conference and 
fifteen times secret^. He died in 1872. In this period there 
was much persecution. Landowners refused sites, and in the 
Isle of Wight the people worshipped for many months in a 
quarry. The preachers were sometimes imprisoned and many 
times assaulted. The i^d Methodist body even excommunicated 
persons for attending “ Bryanite ” meetings. Partly co-<q)erative 
with James Thome and at his death independently, the Church 
was favoured with the influence of Frederick William Bourne, 
lie was a minister for fifty-five years, and served the Bible 
Christians as editor, missionary treasurer, book steward and 
three times president of conference. With him will always be 
associated the name nf Billy Bray, an illiterate but inimitable 
Con^ evai^eiist, a memoir of whom, written by Bourne, 
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exerted a great influence in the religious life of the de¬ 
nomination. * 

In doctrine tlic Bible Christians did not differ from the other 
Methodists. In constitution they differed only slightly. There was 
an annual conference with full legislative power, and ability to bold 
and dispo.se of property, composed of an equal number of lay and 
ministerial representatives meeting together. The loctd churches 
were grouped into circuits governed representatively by a quarterly 
meeting. Tlie (piarterly 01 circuit meetings were in turn organized 
into twelve distiiels, eleven in England and one in China. In lyofi 
the statistics showed 21S ministers. 32,549 inemliers and f>52 chapels, 
with 47.301 scholars in Sunday-schools. Thi-si- figures include 
nearly 1400 full and jirolxationary meiulxirs in the China mission, 
the first-fruits of two years' lalxiui' amongst tlie Miao trilic. In the 
various colonial Methodist unions tlie Bilde Cliristians have con¬ 
tributed a total of 150 ministers, 14,925 members and Otx) chapels. 

The community snpjxrrted a regular ministry from the lieginning. 
Its memlwrs have been keen evangelists, trusting largely to " re¬ 
vivals ' for their Kue,cess. staunch Radicals in politics and total 
abstainers to a man. Both ministers and people enteied with 
interest and .sympatliy into the scheme for union between them¬ 
selves, ttie Methoilist New Connexion .and (lie United Methodist 
Frei‘ Church, which was successfully accorafflished in lyoO. See 
Methodism. * 

BIBLE SOCIETIES, as.sociations for translating and circulating 
the Holy Scriptures. This object has engaged the attention of 
the leaders of Christendom from ejarly times. In an extant 
letter, dated A.n. 331, the emperor Constantine requested 
Eusebius, bishop of Caesarea, to provide him with fifty copies of 
the Old and New Testaments for u.se in the principal churches in 
Constantinople. In 797 Charlemagne commissioned Alcuin to 
prepare an emended text of the Vulgate; copies of this text 
were multiplied, not always arrurately, in the famous writing- 
school at Tours. The first book printed in Europe was the 1 -atin 
Bible, and Copinger estimates that 124 editions of the Vulgate 
had been i.ssued by the end of*the 15th century. The Italian 
Bible was printed a dozen times before A.n. 1500, and eighteen 
editions of the German Bible had already been published before 
Luther’s version appeared. 

The Reformation quickened men’s interest in the Scriptures 
to an extraordinary degree, so that, notwithstanding the adverse 
attitude adopted by the Roman Church at and after the council 
of Trent, the translation and circulation of the Bible were taken 
in Imnd with fresh zeal, and continued in more systematic 
fashion. 

Thus the Re\-ised French Geneva Bible of 1588, which was issued 
in folio, quarto and octavo, and liecame a standard text, bears the 
lollowing note on the verso of the title : ’’ Les frais de-cet omrage, 
imprime en trots diuetses formes en mesme temps, pour la commodity 
el rontentemeni de Unites soites de personnes, out esU liheralemit fournis 
par quelques gens de bien, qui n'ont cherehf gagnrr pour letir particuher, 
mats seulemeni de servir A Dieu el A son £glise." The Corporation 
for the ITomoting and Propagating of the Gospel of Jesus Christ in 
New England (founded in 1(149) bore the expense of printing Ixith 
the New Testament and the Bible as a whole (Cambridge, Mass., 
1(163—the earliest Bible printed in America), which John Eliot, one 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, translated into " the language of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Indians.” whom he evangelized. In Amauld’s Defence 
(16(19) of the famous l*ort Royal version of the New Testament in 
French (issued, 16(17). be states that it had Ixen printed in many 
form.s and sizes, including very cheap editions for the poor, and 
goes on to describe how its circulation was promoted by " <»i saeri- 
pees que s’imposaient les pieux solitaires pour fatre participer les phis 
indigents au bienfait de ietir enlreprise, Dis que lew traduction ftU 
prtte, its envovhent de Parts tin grand nombre de colporteurs chargis 
de la vendre au prix de revient el mime, dans ccriaiues cireonstances, 
A des prix rfdmts ; el its couvnrent la dipense par des dons volon- 
laires " (E. P6tavcl, I.a Bible en Prance, p. 152). 

To meet the cost ot publisliing the Finn Bible in 1685, the editor, 
J. Gczelius, bishop of Abo. obtained an order from the Swedish 
government for the appropriation of certain com-tithes, still known 
as Bibel Trs’ch-Tunnau. When the Finnish Bible Society began 
to publish editions of the Scriptures, the tsar Alexander I. contri¬ 
buted 3000 roubles from his privy purse, and ordered that these corn- 
tithes should again be Mpropnated to this purpose for five years 
from 1812. In 1701 at Frankfort-on-Main there appeared a quarto 
edition of the F.tbiopic Psalter, whose editor, H. I.udoVf, writes in 
his preface; “ Quatmdirem nullum gralius oMctum Christianae huic 
nationi a me preteslati posse putavi, quam si Psalterium Aethiopteum. 
quod apud illos non altier quam in membrana manuscriplum habetur, 
el caro satis vettdilur, typis mandari, ejusque plurima exemploHa 
nomine Socieiatis Indicae in ffabessinia gridis disiribui curerem.'’ 

In 1719 appeared the first of numerous editioas of the French 

Ill.dqa 
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New Testament, connected with the name of the Abbe de Barne*^ 
viUe, a priubf ol the Oratory at^I^aris. Impressed by the populai' 
ignorance of the Scriptures, he himself translated, or caused others 
to translate, the New Testament into French from the Vulgate, and 
fonned an association to distribute copies systematically at low 
prices. The prefaces to his various editions contain details as to the 
methods of this association, and repeatedly insist on the importance 
ot reading the Scriptures. (On tins Soiifti hihliqne tatholique fran- 
faifie see O. Doiicn, Histoire de la siocirU bihlique pwtestante de Paris, 
Paris, 1868, pp. 46-51.) 

Christian missionaries 10 non-Christian lands have naturally 
been among the most skilful translators and the most assiduous 
distributors of the Hible. The earliest complete Arabic Bible 
was produced at Rome in 1671, by the Congregatio de Prafiaganda 
Fide. Protestant missionarj societies have engaged energetically 
in the task not only of translating, but of printing, publishing 
and distributing the Scriptures. Tims the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge (founded i6t)8), besides its other activities, 
has done much to cheapen and multiply copies of the Scriptures, 
not only in English and Welsh, but in many foreign languages. 
Early in the i8th 'century it printed editions in Arabic, and 
promoted the first versions of the Bible in Tamil and Teliigu, 
made by the Danish Lutheran missionaries whom it then sup¬ 
ported in .south India. 'I’hc earliest New Testament (1767) and 
Old Testament (1783-1801) in Gaelic were publislied by the 
Society in Scotland for Propagating Christian Knowledge 
(founded 1709). The S.P.f^K. now publishes versions of tlie 
Scriptures (either complete, or in part) in 38 different languages 
(without reckoning versions of the Prayer Book in 45 other 
languages); and during 1905-1906 the S.P.C.K, issued in England 
116,126 Bibles and 17,783 New Testaments. 

The earliest noteworthy organization, formed for the specific 
purpose of circulating the Scriptures, was the Canstein Bible 
Institute (Bihelanstali), founded in 1710 at Halle in .Saxon'. by 
Karl Hildebrand, baron von Canstein (1667 •i7i()), who was 
associated with P. J. Spener and other leaders of Pietism in 
Germany. He invented a method of printing, perhaps somewhat 
akin to stereotyping—though the details are not clearly known, - 
whereby the Institute could produce Bibles and Testaments in 
Luther’s version at a I'ery low cost, and sell them, in small size, 
at prices equivalent to lod. and 3d. per copy, respectively. In 
1722 editions of the Scriptures were also issued in Bohemian and 
Polish. .At von Ganstcin's death he left the Institute to the 
care of his friend August Hermann Franckc, founder in 1698 of 
the famous Waisenhaus (orphanage) at Halle. The (^nstein 
Institute has issued some 6,000,000 copies of the .Scriptures. 

In England various Christian organizations, which arose out 
of the Evangelical movement in the i8th century, took part in 
the work. Among such may be mentioned the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge among the Poor (1750); and 
the Society for the Support and Encouragement of Sunday 
Schools (1785). An institution was founded in 1780 under the 
name of the Bible Society, but as its sphere was restricted to 
soldiers and seamen the title was afterwards clianged to the 
Naval and Military Bible fiociety. The first ship among whose 
crew it distributed the Scriptures was the “Royal George,” 
which had 400 of this society’s Bibles on board when it foundered 
at .Spithead on the 29th of August 1782. The French Bible 
Society, instituted in 1792, came to an end in 1803, owing to the 
Revolution. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society. —In 1804 was founded 
in London the British and Foreign Bible Society, the most 
important association of its kind. ' It originated in a proposal 
made to the committee of the Religious Tract Society, by the 
Rev. Thomas Charles of Bala, who found that his evangelistic 
and philanthropic labours in* Wales were sorely hindered by 
the dearth of Welsh Bibles. His colleagues in the Religious 
Tract Society united with other earnest evangelical leaders to 
establish a new society, which should have for its sole object 
“ to encourage a wider circulation of the Holy Scriptures, without 
note or comment.” Iliis simplicity of aim is combined with a 
catholicity of constitution which admits the co-operation of all 
persons interested in the society’s object. The committee of 
management consists of thirty-six laymen, six of them being 


foreigners resident in or near London, while of the remaining 
thirty, half are members of the Church of England, and half 
are members of other Christian denominations. 

Supported by repre.sentative Christian leaders, such as Gran¬ 
ville Sharp, Zacliary Macaulay, William Wilberforce, Charles 
Grant and Henry Thornton, with Lord Teignmouth, ex-governor- 
general of India, as its first president, and Dr Porteus, bishop of 
London, as its friendly counsellor, the new society made rapid 
progress. It spread throughout Great Britain, mainly by means 
of auxiliaries, i.e. local societies, affiliated but self-controlled, 
with subsidiary branches and associations (these last being often 
managed by women). Up to 1816-1817 the parent society 
had received from its auxiliaries altogether £420,000. This 
system continues to flourish. In 1905-1906 the society had 
about 5800 auxiliaries, branches and associations in England 
and Wales, iuid more than 2000 auxiliaries abroad, mainly 
in the British Colonies, many of which undertake vigorous 
local work, besides remitting contributions to London. 

The -.ocicty :• advance was chequered l>y several controversies, 
(a) Us lundamental law to ciiculate the Bible alone, without note 
or comment, was veliementl) attacked l)y Bishop Maixh and other 
divines of (he Cliiirch of England, who insisted tliat the Prayer 
Book oiiglit to aceonipany (lie Biliks (h) .Anotlier more serious 
corilrovcTsy related to the circulation—chiefly throiiRh alfiliati'd 
societies on tlie continent ol Billies containing the Deulero-canoni- 
cal hooks of the Old Te.stainent. In 1826 the society finally rcsolveil 
that its lundamental law he fully and distinctly recognized as exclud¬ 
ing tlie circulation " of those Books, or parts of Books, which are 
usually tirmed Apocryphal.” Tins step, how'ever, failed to satisfy 
most 01 tlie society’s supporters in Scotland, who proceeded to form 
theiiiselves info independmit organizations, grouped lor the most 
part round centres at Edinlnirgli and Glasgow. 'I'liese W("re finallv 
amalgamated m 18(11 into llie National Bible Society of Scotland, 
(i ) A third dispute turned upon the admissibility ol iion-Trimlarians 
to the privilege of co-operation. The refusal of the society to alter 
its constitution so as lorinally to exclude such persons led to the 
formation (1831) of the Trinitarian Bible Society, winch is still in 
existence. f(f) fourth controversv arose out of the restrictive 
renderings of the term " baptize ” and its cognate terms, adopted 
liy William Carey and his colleagues ill their lamous " Serampore 
Nersioilh, " tow.irUs iiubitshing which the society tiad contributed 
up to 1830 nearly /^.to.isio. Protests Irom other Indian missionaries 
led the .society to determine that it could circulate only such versions 
as gave neutral renderings for the terms in question. As a secpicl, the 
Bible Translation Society was founded in 1830 to issue versions 
cmliodying distinctively Baptist rendering.s. 

By one of its original laws the British and Foreign Bible Society 
could circulate no cojiies of the Scriptures ill English other than 
King James’s Version of 1611. In t()oi this law was widened to 
include the Revised English Version of 1881-1885. 

From its foundation the society has successfully laboured to pro¬ 
mote new and improved versions of the Scrijitures. In 1804 the 
Bible, or some part of it, had Ix-en printed in alxmt fifty-five different 
tongues. By the year igo6 versions, more or less complete, had 
been published in more than 530 distinct languages and dialects, 
and in 400 of tliese the work of translation, printing or distribution 
had been promoted by the society. Translations or revisions m 
scores ol languages are still being carried on by companies of scholars 
and representative missionaries in different parts of the world, 
organized under the society’s auspices and largely at its expense. 
New versions are made, wherever practicable, from the original 
Hebrew or Greek text, and the results thus obtained have a high 
philological value and interest. The sixicty’s interdenominational 
character has commonly secured - what could hardly otherwise 
have been attained - the acceptance of the same version,l>y missions 
of different churches working side by side. The society supplies 
the Scriptures to missions of every Reformed Communion on such 
terms that, as a rule, the books distributed by the missions involve 
no charge on their funds. Except under special circumstances, the 
sexiety does not encourage wholesale free distribution, but provides 
cheap editions at prices which tile poore.st can pay. On the whole 
it receives from sales about 40 % of what it expends in preparing, 
printing and circulating the hooks. 

During the year 1905-1906 the society’s circulation reached (he 
unprecedented total of 5,977,453 copies, including 968,683 Bibles 
and 1,326,475 Testaments. Of the whole 1.921,000 volumes were 
issued from the Bible House, London, and 1,331,000 were in English 
or Wolsli, circulating chiefly in Enf^land ancf the British colonies. 
The other main fields of distribution were as follows;—France, 
203,000 copies; Central Europe. 679,000; Italy, 117,000; Spain 
and Portugal, 120,000; the Russian empire, 595,000; India, 
Burma and Ceylon, 768,000 ; Japan, 286,0004 and China, 1,075,000 
(most of these last being separate gospelsj. 

’The society spends {to,000 a year in grants to religious and 
philanthropic agencies at home. Outside the United Kingdom 
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it has its own agencfcs or secretaries in twenty-seven of the chief 
cities of the world, and maintains dcjxjts in 200 other centres. It 
employs 030 Christian colporteurs abroad, who sold in 1905-1006 
’over 2,250,000 volumes. It supports f)70 native Christian Bible- 
women in the East, in connexion with forty different missionary 
organizations. Thi’ centenary festival in 1004 was celebrated with 
enthusiasm by the Reformed fluirches and their foreign missions 
throughout the world. Messages of congratulation came from the 
rulers of every I’rotestant nation in Christendom, and a centenary 
thanksgiving fund of 250,000 guineas was raised for extending the 
society's work. During the year iy05-l9o<) the society expended 
while its income was ^231.964 (of which £11^,204 rejnesented 
receipts from sales). Dp to the 31st of March igoti the society had 
e.xpended altogether ;^I4,68(1,072, and had issued 198,515,199 copies 
of the Scriptures—of which more than 78 .ikki,<kx> were in F.nglish. 

}tt Scotland the I'iclinliurgh Bible Society (i8oy), the Glasgow 
Bible Society (1812), anti other Scottish auxiliaries, many 
of which had dissociated themselves from the British and 
Foreign Bible Society after 1826, were finally incorporated (1861) 
with the National Bible .Society of Scotland, which has carried 
on vigorous work all over the world, especially in China. During 
1905, with an income of £27,108, it issued 1,590,881 copies, 
007,000 of which were circulated in China. Its total issues from 
1861 to 1906 were 26,106,265 volumes. 

Jn Ireland the Hibernian Bible .Society (originally known as 
the Dublin Bible Society) was founded in 1806, and with it were 
federated kindred Irish associations formed at Cork, Belfast, 
Derry, &c. The Hibernian Bible Society, who.se centenary was 
celebrated in 1906, had then issued a total of 5,713,857 copies. 
It sends an annual subsidy to aid the foreign work of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 

Othec European Societies .—The impulse which founded the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in 1804 soon spread over 
F.uropc, and, notwithstanding the turmoils of the Napoleonic 
wars, kindred organizations on similar lines quickly sprang up, 
promoted and subsidized by the British and P'oreign Bible 
Society. Many of these secured royal and aristocratic patronage 
and encouragement—the tsar of Russiti, the kings of Prussia, 
Bavaria, Sweden, Denmark and Wiirttembeig all lending their 
influence to the enterprise. 

Within fourteen years the following Bible societies were in 
active operation : the Basel Bible Society (founded at Nuremberg, 
1804), the Prussian Bible Society (foumled as the Berlin Bible 
Society, 1805), the Revel Bible Society (1807), the Swedish 
Evangelical Society (i8o8), the Dorpat Bible Society (i8ji), 
the Riga Bible Society (1812), the Finnish Bible Society (1812), 
the Hungarian Bible Institution (Pressburg, 1812), the Wiirt- 
lemberg Bible Society (Stuttgart, 1812). tJie Swedish Bible 
Society (1814), the Danish Bilde Society (1814), the Saxon Bible 
Society (Dresden, 1814), the TTiuringian Bible .Society (Erfurt, 
1814), the Berg Bible Society (Eberfeld, 1814), the Hanover 
Bible Society (1814), the Hamburg-Altona Bible Society (1814), 
the Liibcck Bible Society (1814), the Netherlands Bible .Society 
(Amsterdam, 1814). 'ITicse were increased in :8i5 by the 
Brunswick, Bremen, Schleswig-Holstein, Strassburg and Eichs- 
feld (Saxony) Bible Societies, and the Icelandic Bible Society. 
In 1816-1817 came the Norwegian Bible Society, the Polish 
Bible Society and ten minor German Bible Societies. Twelve 
cantonal societies had also been formed in Switzerland. 

Up to 1816-1817 these societies had printed altogether 
436,000 copies of the Scriptures, and had received from the 
British and Foreign Bible Society gifts amounting to over 
£62,000. The decision of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
in 1826 with regard to circulating the Apocrypha (see above) 
modified its relations with the most influential of these continental 
societies. Some of them were ultimately dissolved or suppressed 
through political or ecclesiastical opposition, the Roman Church 
proving especially hostile. But many of them still flourish, 
and are actively engaged in their original task. 

The circulation of the Scriptures by German Bible Societies 
during 1905 was estimated as follows The Prussian Bible Society 
(Berlin), 182,000 copies; the Wiirttemberg Bible Institute (Stutt¬ 
gart), 247,000; the Berg Bible Society (Eberfeld), 142,000; the 
Saxon Bible Society (Dresden), 44,000; the Central Bible Associa¬ 
tion (Nuremberg), 14,000; the Canstein Bible Institute (Halle), the 


Schleswig-Holstein Bible Society, the llamburg-Altona Bible Sociely 
ami others, together 56,000. 

During 1905, nine cantonal Bible societies in Switzerland circu¬ 
lated altogether 71,000 copies; (lie Netherlands Bible Society 
reported a circulation of 54,544 voluiiies, 48,137 ol which were in 
Dutch ; the Danish Bible Society circulated 45,289 copies; the 
Norwegian Bible Society circulated ('7.058 copies; and in Sweden 
tlie Evangelical National Society distributed about 110,000 copies. 

In Italy, by a departure from the traditional policy of the Roman 
Church, the newly formed “ Pious Society of St Jerome for the 
Dissemination of the Holy Gospeds ” issued in moi from the Vatican 
press a new Italian version of the Four Gospels and Acts. By the 
end of 1905 the society announced that over 400,000 copies of this 
volume had been sold at 2d. a cojiy. 

In France, the Soctitc hil/liqtic proicslai.te dc Paris, founded in 
1818, with generous .aid from the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
had a somewhat re.stricted liasis and scope. In 1833 the Sociite. 
Iiiiiliquc jrancaise ct ihangtre was lormed on wuler lines; after its 
dissolution in 1863, many of its sujiporters joined the Sociiti- bthlique 
dc h'rance, which (fates from 1S64, and represents chiefly members 
of the Eglise libtc, and kindred Iwencli Evangelicahs. During 1905 
ils issues weie 34.475 copies, while the Smiete bibliqtu protestante de 
Paris issued 80(11 copies. • 

Of these non-British S(x;ieties tlie most noteworthy was established 
in Russia. In Di-cemlier 1812, while " the last shattered remnants 
ol Napoleon’s Grand Army struggled across the ice of the Niemcn,” 
the Isar .\lexander I. sanctioned plans for a Bible society, whicb 
was promptly inaugurated at St Petersburg under the presidency 
of Prince Gahtziii. Through the personal favour ol the tsar, it made 
rapid and remarkable progress. Nobles and miiiisteis ol state, with 
(he chief eeclesiastics not only of the Russian Church but of the 
Roman, tlie Uniat, the .6riiiemuii, the Greek, the Georgian and the 
Lutheran Cliurchcs, found themselves constrained to serve on its 
committees. By the dose of 1823 the Russian Bible Society had 
formed 289 auxiliaries, ixteiiding eastwards to Yakutsk and 
Okhotsk; and had received allonelbcr^f 145.640. In 1824, however. 
Prince Cmlitzin ceased to be procurator of the Holy Synod, and 
Seraphim, metropolitan of St Petersburg, became president of the 
Russian Bible Society. And in jSzt), soon after his accession, the 
tsar Nicholas 1 . issued a ukase suspending the society's ojxirations 
after it liad printed the Scriptures in thirty dilferent languages, seven¬ 
teen of which were new tongues, and had circulated (>ob,ooo volumes 
from the Caucasus to Kamchatlm. In 1828 Nicholas I. sanctioned 
the establishment of a Protestant Bible Society, wiiich still exists, 
to supply the Scriptures only to Protestant subjects of tiie tsar (cf. 
■Til. Scniemanii, Geschichle Russlands unier Nikolaus I., vol. i. chap, 
ix.). In 1839 St Petersburg became the headquarters of an aeeimy oi 
the British and F'oreign Bible Society, which enjoys special facilities 
in Ricssia, and now annually circulates about (xio 000 copies ol the 
Scriptures, in tilty difierent languages, within the Russian empire. 

In America the earliest BiWte society was founded at Philadd- 
phia in 1808. Six more societies—indudipg those of New York 
and of Massachusetts—were fonned during 1809, and other 
societies, auxiliaries and associations quickly followed. In 1816 a 
convention of delegates representing 31 of these institutions met 
at New York and established the American Bible SiKiety, with 
Elias Boudinot as president. All kindred organizations in the 
states gradually became amalgamated with this national body, 
and the federation was completed in 1839 by the adhesion of the 
Philadelphia Society (which now changed its name to the Penmyl- 
vania Bible Society). Not a few noteworthy versions of the Bible, 
such as those in Arabic, 15 dialects of Chinese, Armenian and 
Zulu, and many American Indian, Philippine and African lan¬ 
guages, have appeared under the auspices of tte American Bible 
So^y. Turkish, (flassical Chinese, and Korean versions have 
been made by the American a;id British societies jointly. The 
society’s foreign agencies extend to (Huna, Japan, Korea, the 
Turkish empire, Bulgaria, Egypt, Micronesia, Siam, Mexico, 
Central America, the South American republics, Cuba and the 
Philij^ines. In the year ending March 31st, 1909, the mcome of 
the American Bible Society was $502,345, and it issued 2,153,028 
copies of the Scriptures, nearly half of which went to reaeJers out¬ 
side the United States. The t»Ud distribution effected by the 
American Bible Society and its federated societies had in 1909 ex 
ceeded 84,000,000 volumes, in over a hundred different lat^uage.'i. 

Authorities.— Besides the published reports of the societies in 
question, the following works may be mentioned ; J. Owen. History 
of the First Ten Years of the British and Foreign Bible Society (l.ondon, 
181(1-1820) ; G. Browne, History of the Bible Society (Ixmdon, 1859); 
Bertram, Geschichle der Cansteinschen Bihelanstall (Halle, 18O3); 
E. P6tavel, La Bible en France (Paris, 1864); O. Douen, Higotre 
de la sociiti biblique protestante de Paris (Paris, 1868); G. BaWbw, 
The Bible in Spain (London, 1849); W. Canton. The Hiqforyrof the 
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British and f'orei/;n Bible 4 I-ondon, 1904 foil. ); J. Ballinger, 

The Bible in B ales (BonUoii, iyo6); ' 1 . H. Darlowand H. F. Monle, 
Histm teal Cntalogtie nj the Printed Editions of Holy Scripture (London, 
vol. I. lyoj, vol. ii. 1908). (T. H. 1 ).) 

BIBUO^RAPHY AND BIBLIOLOGY. The word jiifiXi.oypn<f,io. 
was used in post-classical Greek for the writing of books, and as 
late as 1761, in Fenning’s Kn^lish Dictionary, a bibliographer 
is defined as “ one who writes or.copies books.” Tlie transition 
from the meaning “ a writing of books ” to that of “ a writing 
about books,” was acromplished in France in the i8lh century 
—witness the public,ation in 1763 of the Bibliographie instructive 
of de Bure, in England the new meaning seems to liave been 
popularized by the Rev. Thomas J'rogmdl Dibdin early in the 
fOth century, wliilc Southey preferred the rival form bibliology, 
which is now hardly used. Fresent custom inclines to restrict 
the province of bibliography to printed books as opposed to 
manuscripts, and on the other hand recognizes as coming within 
its scope almost everything in which a book-loving antiquary 
l an be interested," including the historj' of printing (see 
Typography), book-binding (r/.rc), book-illustration (see Ii.i.ns- 
tration) and book-collecting (?.?'.). 'I’lie present article is only 
concerned with bibliography as the art of the examinatifui, 
collation and description of books, their enumeration and 
arrangement in lists for purposes of information, and further 
with the literature of this subject, i.e. with the bibliography 
of bibliography. 

Examination and Collation. —Books are submitted to cxamiiiix- 
tion in order to discover their origin, or to test statements con¬ 
cerning it which there is reason to doubt, or to ascertain if they 
are perfect, and if perfect whether they are in their original 
condition or have been ‘‘ made up ” from other copies. The 
discovery of where, when and liy whom a Imok, or fragment 
of a book, was printed, is tbe most difficult of these tasks, though 
as n*gards books printed in the 15th century it has been much 
facilitiited by the numerous facsimiles enumerated under 
Incunabula (t/.v.). In the article Book {g.v.) a sketch is given 
of the chief external characteristics of hooks in each century 
since the invention of printing. Familiarity with books of 
different ages and countries soon creates a scries of general 
ideas as to the dates and places with which any combination of 
these characteristics may_ be connected, and an experienced 
bibliograplter, more especially if he knows somotliing of the 
histo^ of paper, will quickly narrow down the field of inquiry 
sufficiently to make special search possible. 

As regpds the correction of mis-statements in early books 
as to their place and origin, glaring pimeies such as the Lyonnese 
counterfeits of the octavo editions of the classics printed by 
.\ldus at Venice, and the numerous unauthorized editions of 
works by Luther, professing to be printed at Wittenberg, have 
long ago been exposed. A different variety of the same kind 
of puzzle arises from the existence of numerous original 
editions with fictitious imprints. As early as 1499 a Brescia 
printer, in order to evade the privilege granted to Aldus, gave 
to an edition of Politian the spurious imprint “ Florentine,” 
and in the i6th century many controversial books printed in 
England purported to have lieen issued in German towns, or 
with pleasant humour, “ at Rome before the castle of S. Angel 
at the sign of !s. Peter.” Only a knowledge of the general 
characteristics which a book printed at such a place and such 
a time should possess will secure avoidance of these traps, but 
when suspicion has been arou.sed the whole story will often be 
found in such books as Weller’s Die maskirte Literaiur der alteren 
and neuerm Sprachen (1856-1867), and Die jalschen und fingir- 
len (1864), Brunet’s ifnprimeurs imaginaires etlibraires 

supposes {ii 6 C),At'Qm\i\\hcnX,'& La Libertede la Presseen France-, 
Hisloire de Pierre du Marteau, imprimeur a Cologne, 6 rc. (1888); 
in the various biblk^raphies of Erotica and in Brunet’s Manuel 
de PAmateur and other handbooks for the use of collectors. 
A s^ial case of this problem of piracies and spurious imprints 
IS diat of the modem photograpliic or type-facsimile forgery 
of ttiall teoks possessing a high commercial value, such as the 
eartyedilions of the letter of Columbus announcing his discovery 


of the New World. Bad forgeries of this kind can be detected 
by the tendency of all photographic processes of reproduction 
to thicken letters and exaggerate every kind of defect, but the 
best of these imitations when printed on old paper require 
a specific knowledge of the originals and often cause great 
trouble. The type-facsimile forgeries arc mostly of short pieces 
by Tennyson, George Eliot and A. C. Swinburne, printed (or 
suppo.scd to have been printed—for it is doubtful if some of 
these *' forgeries ” ever had any originals) for circulation among 
friends. These trifles should never be purchased without a 
written guarantee. 

When the edition to which a book belongs is known, further 
examination is needed to ascertain if it is perfect and in its 
original state. Where no standard collation is available, this 
can only be ascertained by a detailed examination of the quires 
or gatherings of which it is made up (see bclowl. In the earliest 
books these arc often very irregular. A large book was usually 
printed simultaneously in four or six sections on as many different 
presses, and the several compositors, if unable to end their 
sections at the end of a complete quire, would insert a single 
leaf to give more spare, or sometimes leave a blank page, or 
half page, for lack of matter, occasionally adding the note ” Hie 
nullns est dcjeclns." A careful examination of the text, a task 
from wliich bibliographers often shrink, and a comparison with 
other editions, are the onl)- remedies in these cases. 

If a cop\' contains the right number of leaves, the further 
question arises as to whether any of these have been supplied 
from other copies, or are in facsimile. Few collectors even now 
are educated enough to prefer copies in the condition in which 
the ravages of time have left them to those whieh have been 
“ completed ” by dealers ; hence many old books have been 
“ made up ” with leaves from other copies, or not infrequent!) 
from other editions. These meddlings often defy detection, 
but proof of them may be found in differences in the height and 
colour of the paper, in the two corresponding leaves at either 
end of a folio t|uire l)oth possessing a watermark, or in their 
wiremarks not corresponding, or (in very early books) by the 
ornamentation added by hand being in a different style. 

When it has been ascertained that a ropy contains the right 
numljer of leaves and that all these leaves are original, the last 
point to be settled is .as to whether it differs in any respect from 
the standard collation. Owing to the extreme slowness of the 
prpswork for the first two centuries after the invention of 
printing, there were more opportunities for making small correc¬ 
tions while an old book was passing through the press tlian 
there are in the case of modern ones, and on the other hand the 
balls used for inking the type sometimes caught up words or 
individual letters and these were replaced by the compositors 
as Irest they could. The small variations in the text noticed 
in different copies of the First Folio edition of Shakespeare, imd 
agffin of Milton’s Paradise Lost, arc probably.to be explained 
by a mixture of these two causes. Where a serious error was 
discovered after a sheet hud been printed off, the leaf on which 
it occurred was sometimes cut out and a new leaf (called a 
“ cancel ”) printed to replace it and pasted on to the rest of 
the sheet. Variations between different copies of the first edition 
of Herrick’s Hesperides which have puzzled all his editors arc 
due to the presence of several of such cancels. Lastly, a printer 
when he had printed part of a book might wish to increase the 
size of the edition, and the leaves already printed off would have 
to be reprinted, thus causing a combination of identical and 
different leaves in different copies. The famous 42-line Bible 
of c. 145s, variously attributed to Gutenberg and to Fust and 
Srhoeffer,_and the -Valerius Maximus printed by Schoeffer in 
1471, arc instances of editions being thus enlarged while passing 
through the press. As each book was set up simultaneously on 
several different presses, the reprinted leaves occur at the 
beginning of each of the sections. 

It should be mentioned that there are books of which it is 
difficult to find two copies in exact agreement. Either to 
quicken presswwk or to comply with trade-regulations made 
in the interest of fompo.sitors, in some books of which laige 
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numbers were required, e.g. the Paraphrases of Erasmus, the ’ 
First Prayer-hook of Edward V and the “ Songs and Sonnets " 
known as TotieU’s Miscellany, each forme was set up two or 
more different times. The formes were then used at haphazard 
for printing, and both at this stage and when the printed sheets 
came to be stitched almost any number of different combinations 
might be mode. The books named were all printed in the 
middle of the i6th century, but probably later instances could 
be produced. 

Description. — The ideal towards which all bibliographical 
work should be directed is the provision in an accessible form of 
a standard description of a perfect copy of every book of literary, 
historical or typographical interest as it first issued from the 
press, and of all the variant issues and editions of it. When such 
standard descriptions shall have been made, adequately checked 
and printed, it will l>e possible to describe every individual copy 
by a simple reference to them, with a statement of its differences, 
if any, and an insistence on the points Ixaring on the special 
object with which it is being re-described. Only in a few cases 
has any approach been made to a collection of such standard 
de.scriptions. One instance which may be cited is that of tlic 
entries of the i.tjlh-cenlury books in the Reperlurium Biblio- 
graphicum of Ludwig Hain (1826-1838), which the addition of 
an asterisk marks as having been examined by Hain himself in 
the copies in the Royal librar)' at Munich. The high standard 
of accuracy of these asterisked entries (save for tlie omission to 
note blank leaves at the beginnii^ or end) has been so well 
established, and the Eepertorium is so widely known, that in 
many catalogues of incunabula the short title of the book 
together with the number of Hain's entry has been usefully 
substituted for a long description. Books printed at Oxford up 
to 1640 can he equally well described by their .short titles and a 
reference to Mr Falconer Madan's Early Oxford Press published 
in 1805. At present the number of works which can thus lie 
taken ns a standard is only small, owing partly to the greater 
and more accurate detail now- demanded, partly to the absence 
of any system of co-operation among libraries, each of which is 
only willing to pay for catalogues relating exclusively to its own 
collections. It may be hop^ that through the foundation of 
bibliographical in.stitutes more work of this kind may he done. 

A standard description of any Ixxik must, as a rule, consist of 
the following sections, though in the case of works which have no 
typographical interest, some of the details may be advantage¬ 
ously omitted :— (a) A literal transcript of the title-page, also of 
the colophon, if any, and of any headings or other portions of the 
book serving to distinguish it from other issues ; {b) Statements 
as to tlie size or form of the book, the gatherings or quires of 
which it is made up, with the total number of leaves, the measure¬ 
ment of an uncut copy or of the type-page, a note of the types in 
which different parts of the book are printed, and a reference 
to any trustworthy information already in print; (r) A state¬ 
ment of the literary contents of the Iwok and of the points at 
which they rc.spectivcly begin ; (d) A note giving any additional 
information wWch may be needed. 

(a) In transcribing the title-page and other p,iiis of tlie book 
it IS desirable not to omit intermediate words ; it an omission is 
made it should be indicated by three dots placed close together. 
The end of a line should be indicated by an upright stroke.’ It is 
a considerable gain to indicate to the eye in what typos the words 
transcriired are printed, i.e. whether in roman, gothic letter, or 
italic, and in each case wjiether in majuscnles or minnscviles (“ upper 
or lower case ”). To do this, however, adds greatly not only to the 
cost of printing, but also to tlie liability of error. If roman minus¬ 
cules are used throughout, or roman lor the text and italic for the 
imprint of colophon, the method of transliteration which the printer 
himself would have used should be adopted. Many of the best 
modem catalogues and bibliographies are disfigured by the occur¬ 
rence in them of such forms as " qvinqve." " qveen," “ Evrope,” 
due to an unintelligent transliteration of the forms QVINQVE, 
QVEEN, EVROPE. as they occur on title-pages at a date when 
<Ty (.jjp majuscule form of both “ v ” and " u." If it is de- 


’ Some bibliographers prefer to use double strokes to avoid con¬ 
fusion with the old-faMiioned long commas. Others use a single 
stroke to indicate the space between two lines and increase Uie 
number of strokes where the space left is wider ttian this. 
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sired to retain the V forms the words should be printed in majos- 
ciiles. If minuscnl«.s are used, ^e words should be transliterated 
as quinque, queen, Europe, according to the practice of the old 
printers themselves. 

A troublesome question often arises as to what notice should bt- 
taken in reproducing ttie misprints which frequently occur in tlie 
original titles. Bibliographers who have satisliod themselves (and 
their readers) of their own accuracy may reproduce them in silence, 
though it will need constant watchfulness to prevent the printer 
from " setting them right.” Transcribers of only average accuracy 
will consult their happiness by indicating the misprint in some way. 
and the frequent use of (sir), more ospeciaily when printed in italics, 
or of the German (t), being ugly, probably the simplest plan is to add 
a note at the end atal ing that the misprints in question occur in tlie 
original. 

(i) The " size " of a liook is a technical expression for the relation 
of the individual leaves to (he sheet of paper of wliich they form a 
part. A liook In-folio means one in whicli the paper has Ix-en folded 
once, so that eacli sheet lias made two leaves. In a Ixiok in-quarto, 
each sheet has ls?en folded twice .so as to make lour leaves. In an 
octavo another fold has produced eight leaves, and so on for books in 
lOmo, 32mo and Oamo. For liooks in twelves, twenty-fours, &c., the 
paper has at .some stage to lie folded in tliree instead of in two, and 
there will la- some diSercnce in form accordiilg to tlie way in which 
this is done. The .size of a book printed on handmade paper ” is very 
simply n-oognized liy holding up a page to tlie light. Certain while 
lines, called wire-lmcs, will be noticed, occurring as a rule aliout an 
inch aparl, and running at right angles to flie fine lines. These 
wire-lines are perjiondicular in a folio, octavo, 321110, and liorizontal 
ill a quarto and lOmo. In a izmo, as the name implies, the slicet is 
folded in twelve ; and in the earlier part at least of the lOth century 
this was (lone in sucii a way that the wire-lines are jK-rpeiidiciiiar, 
the luuglit of the sheet forming two pages, as is the case in an octavo, 
while the width is divided into six instead of into four as in an 
octavo. 'I'he later habit has lieen to fold the sheet difterently, the 
height of tlie sheet forming the width of four pages, and the width 
of the sheet the height of three pages, consequently the wire-lines 
are horizontal" (E. G. liufi. Early Printed Hooks, pp. 20(1- 207). 

The recognition oi what is meant by the size of a book has been 
obscured by tlie erroneous idea that the quires or gatherings of wliicli 
books are made up necessarily consist of single sheets.''’ 11 this were 
so all folios wouki be in gatherings oi two leaves each : all quartos 
in gatherings of four leaves ; all octavos in gatherings of eights. 
In the case of books printed on handmade paper, this is generally 
true of octavos, but to reduce the amount of sewing the earliest 
folios were usually arranged in tens, i.e. in gathenngs of live sheets 
or ten leaves, while in Shakespeare's time English lolios were mostly 
in sixes. In the same way quartos are often found made up in 
eights, and on tiie other hand the use of a half-sheet produces a 
galiieritig ol only two leaves. 

When a manuscript or early printed book was being prepared for 
binding, it was usual for the order in which the quires or gatherings 
were to Ire arranged to be indicated by signing them with the letters 
of the alphaliet in their order, the alphabet generally used' being 
the I-atin, in which I stands for both 1 and J ; V for both H and V, 
and tliere is no W. 11 more tlian twenty-three letters were needed 
tlie (xxitiactions for et, con, rum and (less often) that for us, were 
used as additional signs, and for large books minuscules were used 
as well as majuscules, and the letters were doubled. In 1472 printed 
signatures came into use. If the quires or gatherings in the Ixiok 
to be described are signed in print, the signatures used should be 
quoted without braixkets. If they are not Signed, tlie order of the 
gariierings should be noted by the letters of the alphabet in square 
brackets. In each case the niimlier of leaves in each gatliering 
should lie sho«n by index-figures. Tlius, six gatherings of eight 
leaves followed liy one of lour should be represented by the symbols 
A-F" G*. Tlie " make-up " of an old book in original binding is 
usually sufficiently shown by the strings in tlie middle of each quire. 
In books which have been rebound help may sometimes be obtained 
fnun the fact that between (roughly) 1750 and 1850. a period during 
which there was much rebinding of early books, the gathering 
before being put into their new quires were mostly sepaTatoiy 
pressed, with the result that the outer pages of each gatliering are 
much smoother (ban the rest. But the only safe guide to the make-up 
oi an old book without printed signatures is a collation by means 
of tliu watermarks, i.e. tiiu devices with which the papermaker as 
a rule marked each sheet (see Papkk). In a folio Ixiok one of every 
pair of leaves should have a watermark in the middle of the paiief. 
In a quarto some ^rs of leaves will liavc no watermark; in otticrs 
it will be found divided by the Told of the paper. As the great 
majority of Imoks without printed signatures are in folio or quarto, 

* It may be noted that some confusion is caused in descnptioiis* 
of books by the word " sheet," which should be restricted to the 
original sheet of paper which by folding becomes folio, quarto, A-c., 
being applied also to the double-leaf «f four pages. A word spi-cially 
appropriated to this is greatly needed, and as gatherings of two, 
three, four, Ac., of such douUe-leaves are known technscally os 
ducrnlons, temlons, quaternions, &c., the double-leaf itself imght 
I well be called a " unit." • 
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the sequence of watermarked and un-watermarked leaves, if care¬ 
fully worked out. will mostly reveal the " make-up ” of the successive 
Kawerings. 

After tlie size and sequence of the gatherings has been stated, the 
total number of leaves should be noted, with a mention of any 
nunier.ifion of them given m the lKX)k. Any discrepancy between 
the total of the leaves assigned to the successive gatherings and the 
total as separately counted of course points to an error, and the 
reckonings must lx- repeated till they tally. Errors in the printed 
enumeration of the leaves of old books are common, and it is seldom 
necessary to point them oat in detail. When reference has to he 
made to a particular page of an old book, tlic printed signatures 
offer the readiest means, an index number placed lielow the letter 
indicating the number ol the leaf in the gathering and the addition 
of '' recto ” or " verso " luarking tlw upper or under jiage of the 
leaf. Thus " X, recto" (some bibliographers prefer the rather 
clumsier form “ X 4 recto ") stands for the first page of the fourth 
leaf of the gathering signed X. Where there are 116 printed signa¬ 
tures the Icaf-mimlier may lx: given, the letters “a” and " b " 
above the numeral taking the place ot “ recto ” and “ verso " 
(leaf qq"). Where some leaves of a book are numlx'red and others 
not. if the reference is to the printed numeration this should lx: stated. 
I’rinted leaf numeration is found as early as 1470. and became 
common about ten yefirs later. Printed pagination did not become 
common till nearly the middle of the i6th century. 

The ioregoing details are all directed to showing which leaves of 
a book would be printed by the same pull of the press, how it was 
made up for binding, and how imperfections in any copy may lx- 
detected. They give little or no indication ot the dimensions of the 
book. In the case of modern editions this may be done by adding 
one of the trade epithets, pott, foolscap, crown, &c., to the name of 
the size, which when thus qualified denotes paper ol a particular 
measurement (see Paper). As, however, the.se measurements are 
not easily remembered, it is better to give (he actual measurements 
in inches or millimetres ol a page ol an uncut copy. In old lioolcs 
uncut copies are not easily found, ami it is useful instead ot this to 
give the measurement in millimetres of the prinled portion of the 
(lage (technically called the " type-page ”). although this is subject 
to a variation of alxrut .t in different copies, according to the 
degree to which they were dampexi lor printing. To this is added 
a statement of the number of lines in the page measured. The 
character of the type (roman, gothic or italic) is nexl mentioned, 
and in the case of 15th-century fxioks, its number in the sequence 
of founts used by the jirinter (see Inciinahola). Pinally a relerence 
to any authoritative description already printed comi>lctes this 
portion of the entry. Thus the de.scri|)tion of the collation of the 
first-dated lx>ok firinted at Augsburg, the Meditatiunes of S. Bona- 
ventura. printed by Giinthcr Zainer in 1468, should read: Polio 
(a*", b-d*, e-g'“. h") 72 leaves. Type-page (') 202 x r20 mm. ; 35 lines. 
Type I (gothic letler). Ham 3557. 

(c) While many books, and this is especially true ol early ones, 
contam little or nothing lieyond the liare text of a well-known work, 
others are well provided, not only with commentaries which are 
almost sure to be mentioned on the title-page, or in tlic colophon 
(which the editor himself often wrote), but also with dedicatory 
letters, prefaces, complimentary verses, indexc's and other accessories, 
the presence ol which it is desirable to indicate. In these cases it is 
often convenient to show the entire contents of the book in the order 
m which they occur, noting the leaves or pages on which each begins. 
Thus in the first edition (1590) of the first three books of Siienscr's 
Faerie Queene, the literary contents, their order, and the space 
they occupy can tx“ concisely noted by taking the successive gather¬ 
ings according to their signatures and showing what comes on each 
page. Thus: A,, recto, title; verso, dedication, "To the Most 
Might ie and Magnificent Empresse Elizabeth ” ; A^-Oo,, text of 
liooks i.-iii. ; Pp,, letter dated the 23rd of January 1589 [1590] to 
Sir Walter Raleigh expounding the intention of the work ; I’p., verso, 
commendatory verses signed W. R[aleighJ, Hobynoll (Gabriel 
Harvey), R.S., H.B., W.L. and Ignoto; Ppn.,, complimentary 
sonnets severally inscribed to Sir C. Hatton, the earls of Es.sex. 
Oxiord. NortliiimtH-rland and Ormond. Lord Ch. Howard, Lord 
Grey of Wilton and Sir W. Raleigh, and to Lady Carew and to the 
T.ndies in the Court; and “Paults escaped in the print”; Qqi-4, 
fifteen other sonnets. 

Some bibliographers prefer to reverse the order of notation, 
(title. A,, recto; dedication, .A), verso, &c.), and no principle is 
sacrified in doing so. though the order suggested usually works out 
the more neatly. 

Enumeration and ArrangemenL —In the i8tli and early 19th 
centuries there was a tendency, especia% among French writers, 
to exaggerate the scope of bibliography, on the ground that it 
‘was the duty of the bibliographer to appraise the value of all the 
hooks he recorded, and to indicate the exact place which each 
work should occupy in a logical classification of all literature 
based on a previous classification of all knowledge. Biblio¬ 
graphers are now more modest. They recognize that the 

, * Here specify the page measured. 


classification of human knowledge is a questjtin for philosophers 
and men of science, that the knowledge of chemistry and of its 
history needed to make a good bibliography of chemistry is alto¬ 
gether extrinsic to bibliography itself; that all, in fact, to which 
bibliography can pretend is to suggest certain general principles 
of arrangement and to point out to some extent how they may 
be applied. The principles are neither numerous nor recondite. 
To illustrate the history of printing, books may be arranged 
according to the places and printing-houses where they were 
produced. For the glorification of a province or county, they 
are sometimes grouped under the places where their authors 
were born or resided. For special purposes, they may be arranged 
according to the language or dialect in which they are written. 
But, speaking generily, the choice for a basis of arrangement 
rests between the alphabetical order of authors and titles, a 
chronological order according to date of publication, a “ logical ” 
or alphabetical order according to subjects, and some combina¬ 
tion of these methods. In exorcising the choice the essential 
requisite’s a really clear idea of the use to which the bibliography, 
when made, is to be put. If its chief object be to give detailed 
information about individual books, a strictly alphaljetical 
arrangement “by authors and titles” (i.e. by the names of 
authors in their alphabetical order, and the titles of their hooks 
in alphabetical sequence unfkr the names) will be the most 
useful, because it enables the student to obtain the information 
he seeks with the greatest ea.se. But while such an alphabetical 
arrangement offers the speediest access to individuaj entries, it 
has no other merit, unless the main object of the bibliography 
be to show what each author has written. If it is desired to 
illustrate the history and development of a subject, or the 
literary biography of an author, the books should be entered 
chronologically. If direction in reading is to be given, this can 
best be offered by a subject-index, in which the subjects are 
arranged alphabetically for speedy reference, and the books 
chronologically under die subjecl, so that the newest are always 
at the end. Lastly if the object is to show how far the whole 
field has been covered and what gaps remain to he filled, a class 
catalogue arranged according to what are considered the logical 
subdivisions of the subject has its advantages. It is important, 
however, to remember that, if the bulk of the bibliography is 
very large, a principle of arrangement which would be clear and 
useful on a small scale may be lost in the quantity of pages ovi r 
which it extends. An arrangement which cannot l:e quickly 
grasped, whatever satisfaction it may give its author, is useless 
to readers, the measure of its inutility being the worn condition 
of the alphabetical index to which tbo.se who cannot carry a 
complicated “ logical ” arrangement in their heads are obliged 
to turn, in the first instance, to find what they want. It should 
be obvious that any system which neres.sitates a preliminary 
reference to a key or index rests under grave suspicion, and needs 
some clear counterbalancing gain to justify the loss of time 
which it entails. The main classification should always be that 
which will be most immediately useful to readers of the books. 
To throw light on the history of a subject and to indicate how 
far the field is covered are honourable objects for compilers, hut 
should mostly be held subordinate to practical use. It is note¬ 
worthy also that they may often be better forwarded by means 
of an index or table than by the main arrangement. 'The history 
of Hain’s Repertnrium Bibliographicum, which enumerates in an 
alphabetical arrangement of authors and titles some 16,000 books 
printed in the isth century, is a good example of this. For 
sixty-five years it was of the utmost use for its accurate descrip¬ 
tion’s of iridividual books, but threw practically no light on the 
history of printing. In 1891 Dr Konrad Burger published an 
appendix to it containing an Index of Printers, since greatly 
enlarged in his index to Dr Copinger's Supplement to Hatn (1902). 
The form of the index enables each printer’s work to be .seen at a 
glance, and the impetus given to the study of the history of 
printing was very great. But if the book had originally been 
arranged under Printers instead of Authors, it would have been 
far more difficult to use; its literary value would have been 
halved, and the record of the output of each press, now instantly 
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visible, would have t 5 hen obscured by the fuller entries causing 
it to extend over many pages. 

The Bibliography of Btbliography.—The zeal of students of 
early printing has provided the material for an almost exhaustive 
list (see Incunabula) of the books printed in the 15th century 
still extant. Of those printed in the years 1501-1536 there is a 
tentative enumeration in the continuation of Panzer's Annaks 
Typographici (1803), and materials are gradually being collected 
for improving and extending this. But the projects once formed 
for a universal bibliography have dwindled in proportion as the 
output of the press has increased, and the nearest approaches 
to such a work are the printed catalogue of the library of the 
British Museum, and that of the Bibliothique Nationale at Paris, 
now in progress. Of books of great rarity unrepresented in these 
catalogues a fairly sufficient record exists in Brunet's Manuel 
dll libraire, the bibliographical collections of Mr W. C. Hazlitt, 
the Bibliographer's Manual by Lowndes, and the other biblio¬ 
graphical works enumerated in the article on book-collecting 
Iq.v.). When a universal bibliography was recognized as an 
impossibility, patriotism suggested the compilation of national 
bibliographies, and the Bibliotheca Britannica of Robert Watt 
(Edinburgh, 1824) remains an extraordinary example of what 
the zeal of a single man could accomplish in this direction. 
Querard's La France liUeraire (Paris. 1827-1839), while it gives 
fuller titles, is much less comprehensive, embracing mainly 
books of the 18th and early 19th centuries, and only such of 
these as appeared to the compiler to be written by “ savants, 
historiens, et gens de lettres.” In the works of Heinsius (All- 
gemi'ines Biichrrlexiknn, /goo-zS/s, Leipzig, 1812-1817) and 
Kayser (Biirherlexikon, /;.?■(), fc Leipzig, 1834, &c.) Germany 
posscs.ses a fine record of her output of books during the last 
two centuries, and since the organization of the book-trade, 
contemporary lists of books, with resumes and indexes issued 
at intervals, exist for most European countries. For the period 
before these became of importance in England much biblio¬ 
graphical material has been collected in the Catalogues of 
English Books printed up to the end of the year 1640, issued 
by the British Museum in 1884, by the John Rylands library, 
Manchester, in 1895, and by the University library, Cambridge, 
in 1000-1906. A similar record of the rich English collections 
in the Bodleian library, Oxford, remains a great desideratum. 
While these substitutes for a universal author catalogue have 
gradually been provided, similar contributions to a universal 
subject catalogue have been made in the form of innumerable 
s])ecial bibliographies coni))ilcd by students or bookmen inter¬ 
ested in special subjects or departments of literature. The 
most important of these are enumerated in the bibliographical 
notes appended to articles in this Encyclopaedia, but many 
attempts have been made to compile separate catalogues of 
them. 

The most recent of these biblioRraphies of bibliographies naturally 
take over all that is of any value in their predecessors, and it may 
suffice tlierefore to make special mention of the following :— Biblio¬ 
theca bihliographica. Krittsches Verzeithniss der das Gesammtgebiet 
der Bibltngiaphie hetreffenden Litteratur des In- uftd Auslaiides, in 
systematisches Ordnung bearbeitet von Dr Julius Peteholdt. Mit 
alphabetischen Namen und Sachregistcr (Leipzig, 1866). 8vo, pp. xii., 
940 ; Manuel de bibliographie glvhalc, par Henri Stein (Paris, 1898), 
8vo, pp. XX. 896; Manuel de bibliographie historique, par Ch. V. 
Langlois (Paris, 1901), rzmo, pp. xi. O23 ; A Register of National 
Bibliography. With a selection of the chief bibliographical works 
and articles printed in other Countries, by W. J^. Courtney (London, 
1905), 8vo, pp. viii. bjj. 

It should also be noted that the List of Boohs of Reference in the 
Reading-Room of the British Museum, first published in 1889. and 
the Subject-index of the Modern Works added to the Library of the 
British Museum in the years rltSi-igoo, edited by G. K. Fortescue 
(supplements published every five years), include entries of a vast 
number of bibliographical works, and that an eclectic list, with 
a valuable introduction, will be found in Professor Ferguson’s 
Some Aspects of Bibliography (Edinburgh, tgoo), (A, W. Po.) 

BIBLIOMANCY (from the Gr. /8i(3Atoi', a book, and pavreiu, 
prophecy), a fonn of divination (?.».) by means of the Bible or 
other books. The method employed is to open the Bible hap¬ 
hazard and be guided by the first verse which catches the eye. 
Among the Greeks and Romans the practice was known under 


the name of sortes Homencae or sortes VirgiUanae, the books 
consulted being those of Homer <)r Virgil. 

BIBRACTE, an ancient Gaulish town, the modem Mont 
Beuvruy, near Autun in France. Here, on a hilltop 2 wo ft. 
above sea-level, excavation has revealed a vast area of 330 
acres, girt with a stone and wood rampart 3 m. long, and con¬ 
taining the remains of dwelling-houses, a temple of Bibractis, 
and the workshops of iron and bronze workers and enamellers. 
It was the capital of the Aedui in the time of Julius Caesar. 
lAter on Augustus removed the inhabitants to his new town 
Augustodunum (Autun), to destroy the free native traditions. 
Another far more obscure town in Gaul, near Reims, also bore 
the name. 

S»c Bulliot, FouiUes de Beuvray; Dfchclcttc, Oppidum de Bibracte ; 
also references s.v. Aedui. 

BIBULUS, a surname of the Roman gens Calpurnia. The best- 
known of those who bore it was Marcus Calpurnius Bibulus, 
consul with Julius Caesar, 59 n.c. He was the candidate put 
forward by the aristocratical party in opposition to L. Lucceius, 
who was of the party of Caesar; and bribery was freely used, 
with the approval of even the rigid Cato (Suetonius, Caesar, 9), 
to secure his election. But he proved no match for his able 
colleague. He made an attempt to oppose the agrarian law 
introduced by Caesar for distributing the lands of Campania, 
but was overpowered and even personally ill-treated by the 
mob. After making vain complaints in the senate, he shut 
himself up in his own house during the remaining eight months 
of his consulship, taking no part in public business beyond 
fulminating edicts against Caesar’s proceedings, which only 
provoked an attack upon his house by a mob of Caesar’s 
partisans. His conduct gave rise to the jest, that Julius and 
Caesar were consuls during that> year. When the relations of 
Caesar and Pompey became strained, Bibulus supported Pompey 
(Plutarch, Cato Minor, 41) and joined in proposing his election as 
sole consul (52 b.c.). Next year he went to Syria as proconsul 
and claimed credit for a victory gained by one of his officers 
over the Parthms, before his own arrival in the province. 
After the expiration of his term of office, Pompes’ gave him com¬ 
mand of his fleet in the Ionian Sea. He proved himself utterly 
incapable ; his chief exploit was the burning of thirt)’ transports 
on their return from Epirus whither they had succeeded in 
conveying Caesar and some troops from Brundusium. He died 
soon afterwards (48) of fatigue and mortification (Caesar, BeU. 
Civ. iii. 5-18; Uio Cassius xli. 48). AlthouJ^h not a man of great 
importance, Bibulus showed great persistency as the enemy of 
Caesar. Cicero says of him that he was no orator, hut a careful 
writer. By his wife Porcia, daughter of Cato, afterwards married 
to Brutus, he had three sons. The two eldest were murdered 
in Egypt by some of the soldiery of Gabinius; the youngest, 
Lucius Calpurnius Bibulus, fought on the side of the republic 
at the battle of Philippi, but surrendered to Antony .soon after¬ 
wards, and was by him appointed to the command of his fleet. 
He died (about 32) while governor of Syria under Augustus. 
He wrote a short memoir of his step-father Brutus, which was 
used by Plutarch (Appian, B.C. iv. 136; Plutarch, Brutus, 
> 3 - 23)- 

BICE (from Fr. bis, a word of doubtful origin, meaning dark- 
coloured), a term erroneously applied in English to particular 
shades of green or blue pigments from the French terms vert bis 
and asur bis, dark green or blue. These colours are generally 
prepared from basic copper carbonates, but sometimes from 
ultramarine and other pigments. 

BICESTER, a market town in the Woodstock parliamentary 
division of Oxfordshire. Englanif, 12 m. N.N.E. of Oxford by 
a branch of the London & North-Western railway. Pop. 
of urban district (1901) 3023. It lies near the northern edge 
of the flat open plain of Ot Moor, in a pastoral country. The 
church of St Eadburg, the virgin of Aylesbury, is cruciform, 
with a western tower, and contains examples of Norman and 
each succeeding style. There is, moreover, in the nave a single 
rude angular arch considered to be Saxon. Incorporated wra 
a farm-house, scanty Perpendicular remains are seen ot an 
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Augustinian priory founded at the close of the 12th century. 
Bicester has considerable aglicultural trade and a brewing 
industry. It is a favourite hunting centre. 

The termination cester, commonly indicating Roman origin, 
does not do so here, and is perhaps copied from Alchester and 
Chesterton, 2 m. west of Bicester, where there is a small Roman 
site, probably a wayside village, at the meeting of roads from 
the south (Dorchester), west, north-east and east. 

Bicester (Bemcestre, Burencestre, Bissitcr), according to the 
Domesday survey, was held by Robert d’Oily. In 1182 Gilbert 
Basset founded here an Augustinian priory, which from that 
date until its dissolution in 1538 became the centre of the 
industrial life and developnient of the town. In 1253 William 
Inngspcy obtained u grant of u fair at the feast of St Edburg, 
and a Friday ninrkot is mentioned in the 14th century. Richanl 
11 . granted a Monday market and a fair at the feast of St James 
the Apostle,and in 1440 an udditionul market was gmnted to b<! 
held in that part of the town called Bury-End, from this dale 
known as Market-End. Bicester never possessed any manu¬ 
factures of importance, but the fairs and markets were much 
frequented, and in the 16th century the cattle market w.a-s 
especially famous. 

See J. C. Blonilielcl, History of the Deanery of liiiester (T.on(lon. 
18S2 iSi)4) ; John Diinkin, I)//JiiTste) (London, i8j0). 

BICHAT, MARIE FRANCOIS XAVIER (1771-1802), French 
anatomist and physiologist, was bfirn at Thoirette (J ura) on the 
14th of November 1771. His father, a physician, was his first 
instructor. He entered the college of Nantua, and afterwards 
studied at Lyons. In mathematics and the physical sciences 
he made rapid progress, but ultimately devoted himself to the 
study of anatomy and surgery, under the guidance of M. A. 
Petit, (1766-1811), chief surgeon to tire Hotel Dieu at Lj'ons. 
The revolutionary disturbances compelled him to fly from 
Lyons and take refuge in Paris in 1793. He there became a 
pupil of P. J. Desault, who was so strongly impressed with his 
genius that he took him into his house and treated him as his 
adopted son. For two years he actively participated in all the 
labours of Desault, prosecuting at tire same time Iris own re- 
.searches in anatomy and physiology. The sudden death of 
Desault in 1795 was a severe blow to Bichat. His first care was 
to acquit himself of the obligations he owed his benefactor, by 
contributing to the support of his widow and her son, and by 
conducting to a close the fourth volume of Desault's Journal de 
Ckirurgie, to which he added a biographical memoir of its author. 
His next object was to reunite and digest in one body the surgical 
doctrines which Desault had published in various periodical 
works. Of these he composed CEuures chirurgicales de Desault, 
ou tableau de sa doctrine, el de sa pratique dans le iraitement ties 
maladies externes (1798-1799), a work in which, although he 
prerfesses only to set forth the ideas of another, he develops 
them with the clearness of one who is a master of the subject. 
In 1797 he began a course of anatomical demonstrations, and 
his success encouraged him to extend the plan of his lectures, 
and boldly to announce a course of operative surgery. In 
the fdlowing year, 1798, he gave in addition a separate course 
of physiology. A dangerous attack of haemoptysis interrupted 
lus labours for a time ; but the danger was no sooner past than 
he plunged into new engagements with the some ardour as 
before. He had now scope in his physiological lectures for a 
fuller exposition of his ori^nal views on the animal economy, 
which excited much attention in the medical schools at Paris. 
Sketches of these doctrines were given by him in tiiree papers 
contained in the Memoirs of the Societe Medicale d'£muia^n, 
which he founded in 1796, and they were afterwards more fully 
developed in his Tratie sur les membranes (1800). His next 
publication was the Reeherches pkysiologiques sur la vie et sur 
la niiirl (1800), and it was quickly followed by his AnaUmie 
fjinirale (1801), Hie work which contains the fruits of his most 
profound and original researclies. He began another work, 
under the title AnaUmie descriptive (1801-1803), in which the 
organs were arranged according to his peculiar dassification of 
theij functions, but lived to publish only the first two volumes. 


It was completed on the same plan by ^s pupils, M. F. R. 
Buisson (1776-1805) and P. J. Roux (1780-1854). 

Before Bichat had attained the age of eight-and-twenty he 
was appointed physician to the H6tel Dieu, a situation which 
opened an immense field to his ardent spirit of inquiry. In the 
investigation of diseases he pursued the same method of observa¬ 
tion and experiment which had characterized his researches 
in physiology. He learned their history by studying them at 
the bedside of lus patients, and by accurate dissection of their 
bodies after death. He engaged in a .series of examinations, 
with a view to ascertain the changes induced in the various 
organs by disease, and in less than six months he had opened 
al»ve six hundred bodies. He was anxious also to determine 
with more precision tlmn had been attempted before, the 
efieets of remeduil agents, and instituted with this view a scries 
of direct experiments which yielded a vast store, of valuable 
material. Towards the end of his life he was also engaged on 
a new classification of diseases. A fall from a staircase at the 
Hotel Dieu resulted in a fever, and, exhau.sted by his excessive 
labours and by constantly breatliing the tainted air of the 
dis.serting-room, he died on the 22nd of July 1802. His bust, 
together with that of Desault, was placed in the Hotel Dieu by 
order of Napoleon. 

BICHROMATE AND CHROMATES. Chromium irioxidc 
dis.solves readily in water, and the solution is supposed to contain 
chromic acid, H^CrO^; the salts of this acid are known as the 
chromates. In addition to these normal salts, others exist, 
namely bichromates, trichromates, &c., wliich may be regarded 
as combinations of one molenilar proportion of the normal salt 
with one or more molecular proportions of chromium trioxide. 
The series will thus possess the following general formulae 

MjCrOj M.,Cr,Or M.,Cr50,„ &c. (M = one atom of a 

normal clirom,ite bichromate tricliiomale monovalent metal.) 

Chromates. — 1 'he alkaline chromates are usually obtained by 
fusion ot a cliromium rotupound witli an alkaline carbonate and an 
oxitUziiig agent, such lor example as potassium nitrate or clilorate. 
The native chrome-ironstone (Cr.,O,,'t'e 0 ) may be used in this way 
as a source of such compounds, lieing fused in a reverlx-ralory 
itirnace, along with soda-ash and lime, the oxidizuig agent in this 
case bt-ing atmospheric oxygen. They may also be prepared by 
oxidizing chromium .salts (m alkaline solution) with hydrogen 
peroxide, chlorine, bleaching powder, potassium permanganate 
and manganese dioxide. The majority of the chromates are yellow 
in colour, and many of them are isomorphoiis with the corresjionding 
sulpliates. The alkalme chromates are soluble in water, those of 
most other metals being insoluble. By the addition of mineral 
acids, lliey are ixinverled rapidly into bichromates. They are easily 
reduced in acid solution by sulphuretted hydrogen, and also by 
sulphur dioxide to chromium .salts. The chromates are stable 
towards heat; they arc poisonous, and may be recognized by the 
yellow precipitates they give with soluble barium and lead .salts. 

I’olassium chromate, KjCrO^, may he prepared by neutralizing 
a solution of potassium bichromate with jwtassiiim carbonate or 
with caustic potash. It crystallizes in yellow rhombic prisms, and 
is readily soluble in water, the solution having a bitter taste and an 
alkaline reaction. When heated in a current of sulphuretted hydro¬ 
gen. or carbon bisulphide, it yields a mixture of ciiromium st^ui- 
oxide and sulphide. When heated with sulphur it yields chromium 
sesqiiioxide. Sodium chromate. NaiCK)4'10H«O. forms pale yellow 
crystalsisomoqilious with hydrated sodium sulphate, Na,SO4-10H,O. 
1 1 is deliquescent, and melts at 23“ C. (M. Berthdut). Byevaporation 
of its aqueous solution at temperatures above 30° C. it may lie ob¬ 
tained in the anhydrous condition. Lead chromate, Pl>Cr04, occurs 
native as the mineral crocoisilc, and may be obtained as an amor¬ 
phous pale yellow solid by precipitating a soluble lead salt by an 
alkaline chromate. It is used as a pigment under the name " chrome 
yellow." When digested for some time with a can.stic alkali it is 
converted into a tosic salt, PbCrOj-PbO, a pigment known as 
“ chrome red." It melts readily, and on coolmg resolidifies tx> a 
lirown mass, which at moderately high temperatures gives off oxygen 
and leaves a re.siduc of a basic lead salt; for this reason fused lead 
chromate is sometimes made use of in the analysis of organic com¬ 
pounds. Silver chromate, Ag,Cr04, is a dark red amorphous powder 
obtained when silver nitrate is precipitated by an alkaline chronwte. 
It is decomposed by the addition of caustic alkalis, forming silver 
oxide and an alkaline chromate. 

Bichromates. —The bichromates are usually ot a red or reddish- 
brown colour, those of the alkali metals being readily soluble in 
water. They are readily decomposed by heat, leaving a residue 
of the normal dironiate and chromium sesquioxide, and liberating 
oxygen; ammonium bichromate, however, is completely decomposed 
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into chrominm sesquioxide, ■water and nitrogen. Sulphuretted 
hydrogen and sulphur dioxide reduce them in acid solution to the 
condition of chromium salts. 

I’otaesium bichromate, KoCrj07, is otitained by fusing chrome 
ironstone with soda ash and lime {see above), the calcium chromate 
form^ in the process being decomposed by a hot solution of 
potassium sulphate. After the calcium sulphate has settled, the 
potassium chromate solution is converted inlo bichromate by the 
action of sulphuric acid, and the salt is allowed to crystallize. It 
forms large trichnic pnsms of sjiecific gravity 2'fi-2-7, which are 
moderately soluble in cold water and readily soluble in hot water. 
The solution is strongly acid in reaction and is very poisonous. 
Potassium bichromatefinds exlensiveapplication in organic chemistry 
as an oxidizing agent, being used lor this ptiriiose in dilute sulphuric 
acid solution, KjCrjOj + tajSOj^KjSOjd Cr;;so,)., + 4H,O+30. On 
the addition of concentrated suliihuric acid to a cold saturated 
solution of the salt, red crystals of chromium trioxide, CrO,, 
separate (see Chromium), wliilst when wanned with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid and a little water, iioliisstum chlorochromate is 
produced, Wtien heati’d witli phosplionis trichloride in a sealed 
tulie to 160” fmtassinni ctilorochromate, phosphorus oxyctdoricli', 
potassium chloride, and a complex chrominm oxide (pctosibly <.1*^0^) 
are produced (A. IVIicliaelis, Jnur, pruk. Chew,, 1871, li. 4. p. 4.52). 
Potassium bichromate finds aiqilication in photography, in calico- 
printing. and in the preparation ol bichromate cells. Sodium 
liichromate. Na„Cr..O^-4H.,f.». may lie obtained by the addition of the 
requisite (piailtlty'ol chfomiuiii trioxide to a solution of sodimii 
chromati'. It crystallizes in hyacinth-red pnsms, which are very 
hygroscopic and liiell at 320" C. 

'I'l i( hfnmates. The tricliromates are olitainecl by the adilition iil 
nitric acid (ot sjiccitic gravity about 1*2) to solutions of the bi¬ 
chromates. They form rhombic crystals ot a risl or brown red 
colour and are readily decomiiosed by warm water, with formation 
of the bichromate. 

/‘erchuimic .-hid,—By the addition of hydrogen jicioxide to a 
solution ol chromic acid, a tine blue coloration due to a perchromic 
.acid is produced which is readily absorbed by shaking out with 
ether. The following formulae have been assigned to the com¬ 
pound : --1 l.,0.,.t'r0., (H. Moissan, Comples nmiue, 1883, 07. p. 0(1) ; 
ll.,0.,-2Ht'r04'(M. Berthelot. Complex tendm, 1889, 108, p. 23); 
('c,()l-xH.,0 (L. f. 't. B.irreswil, .'lint, (him, el phv\,, 1847 [3], 20, 
p. 304), and (•rO,|-:in.j<) (T. Fairley, Chcitt, Xews, 1876, 33, p. 237). 
The more recent m\esligations of 11. 1*. Beers and I'.. F. Reed 
[Alltel, Chriii, Jaw,, 1904, (2, p. 503) show that il metallic potassium 
1 k' added to an ethereal solution ot the blue compound at - 20" ('., 
hydrogen is liberaled and a jiurple lilack precipitate of the per- 
chruiiiate, of coinpositiou Kt'nlj or K./'r^O#, is produced ; this com¬ 
pound is very unstable, and readily decomposes into oxygen and 
potassium bichromate. Similar sodium, amruoiiinm, lithium, 
magnesium, calcium, bai'ium and zinc salts have been obtained. 
It is shown that the blue solution most proliably contains the acid 
of composition, lijCrjO*, whilst in the pn-senceof an excess ol hydro¬ 
gen peroxide more liighly oxidized ]iroducts probably exist. 

RTfiK lil P (connected )i>’ Skeat with hike, to thrust or strike), 
an Old English word (traced from the i^th century) implying 
conflict or disputation. A poetical use, from the noise, is seen 
in Tennyson's Brook, “ to lacker down the valley.” 

BICKERSTAFFE, ISAAC (c. i7.i5-<-. 1813), English dramatist, 
was born in Ireland about 1735. .^t the age of eleven he was 
appointed a page to Lord Che.sterfield, then lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, and subsequently held a commission in the Marines, 
hut was dismissed the service under discreditable circumstances. 
He was the author of a large number of plays and burlesque 
farces interspersed with songs, produced between 1760 and 1771. 
The best-known are Maid of the Mill (founded on Richardson’s 
Pamela), The Padloidt, He Wotdd if he Cotdd, Loee in a Village, 
The Hypocrite and The Captive. In 1772 Bicker,staffe, suspected 
of a capital offence, fled to the continent. The exact date of 
his death is unknown, but ho is stated to have been still living 
in abject misery in 1812. 

A full account of his dramatic productions is given in Biographia 
DranuUiea, edited by Stephen Jones (1812). 

BIGBXBSTETH, EDWARD (1786-1850), English evangdical 
divine, brother of Henry, Baron Langdale, master of the rolls 
(1836-1851), and uncle of Robert Bickersteth, bishop of Ripon 
(1857-1884^ was born at Kirkby Lonsdale, and practised as a 
solicitor at Norwich from 1812 to 1815. In 1816 he took orders, 
and was made one of the secretaries of the Church Missionary 
Society. On receiving the living of Watton, Hertfordshire, in 
1830, he resigned his secretaryship, but continued to lecture and 
praada, both for the Church Missionary Society and the Society 
for the Conversion of the Jews. His works indude A Scripture 
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HAp (l.ondon, 1816), which has* been translated into many 
European languages, and Christian Psalmody (London, 1833), 
a collection of over 700 hymns, which forms the basis of the 
Hymnal Companion (London, 1870), compiled his son, E. ^ 
Bickersteth, bishop of Exeter (1885-1890). He was active in 
promoting the Evangelical Alliance of 1843, strongly opposed 
the Tractarian Movement, and was one of the founders of the 
Irish Church Missions, and Parker, Societies. 

Eowari) Bickersteth (1814-1892), dean of Lichfield, was 
his nephew, and Edwarb Bickersteth (1850-1897), bishop of 
South Tokyo, his grandson. 

BICYCLE (from prefix twice, and Gr. kvkXos, a circle, 
wheel). 'I’hc modern bicycle, as developed from the old veloci¬ 
pede (see Cycling), consists essetilially of two wheels placed 
one behind the other and mounted on a frame which carries a 
saddle for the rider. Between the wheels is a crank-axle which 
the rider drives by means of the cranks and pedals, and its 
motion is transmitted to the rear or driving ■wheel either by a 
chain which pa,s.sfs over two chain wheels, one fixed on the 
crank-axle and the other on the hub of the rear whwl, or, in the 
chainless bicycle, by a tubular shaft and two pairs of bevel- 
wheels. The rear wheel is usual!)' so arranged that it can 
turn, when the bicycle is running by its own momentum, inde¬ 
pendently ot the chain and pedals (“ free-wheel ’’), and a variable 
speed gear is often provided so tliat the rider may at will alter 
the ratio between the rate of revolution of the erank-axlc and the 
driving wheel. The front, or steering wlieel, is mounted in a fork 
liaving its two upper ends brazed into the “ crown.” to which 
also the lower end of the steering tulje is brazed. The steering 
tube is mounted Iry ijall liearings in the socket tube, which forms 
the forward portion of the rear-frame. 

The highest quality of materiqjs and the most accurate work¬ 
manship are required to produce a first-class bicycle. Steel of 
75 to 100 tons per sq. in. tensile strength is used in chains, spokes, 
sic. In balls and ball-races, hardness without brittleness, and 
homogeneity are of primary importance. Broken balls, or even 
traces of wear in bearings, are now seldom heard of in a first-class 
bicycle. The process of case-hardening, wliereby an extrwnely 
hard outer skin is combined with a tough interiOT, has been 
brought to a high degree of perfection, and is applied to many 
parts of the bicycle, particularly chains, free-wheels and toothed- 
wheel variable speed gears. Interchangeability of parts is 
secured by working to the smallest possible limits of error of 
workmanship. ' 

Frames. —Fig. i represents a road-raecr. A full roadster would 
have file hantllcs a little higher relatively to the saddk. and would 
he Jirovided with mud-guards, free-wheel and sometimes a gear-case 

\' 



and variable speed gear. Fig. 2 shows a lady's bicycle with gear- 
case and dress-guard. The rear frame of the " diamond ” type (tig. 1) 
is subjected to very small stresses due to vertical load. iTic front 
fork and steering post are siihject*to landing moment due to the 
reaction from the ground in the direction deb. A slight amount of 
elasticity in the front fork adds considerably to the comfort in riding 
over rough roads. When the brake is applied lightly to the front 
wheel, tlw ruaction from the ground falls more closely along the axis 
of the front fork, and the bmiding moment at the crown is diminished. 
If tiir front brake is applied harder the reaction from the ground 
at d may pass through the crown, in ■which cose the bending moment 
at the crown is zero. Still harder application of the brake causes 
a bending moment in the opposite direction, in hg. 1 the axel of 
the top and bottom tubes of the tear frame are produ^ to meet at s. 
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If tlic reaction from the ground is in the direction da, the top 
and bottom tubes are subject^ to pure compressive and tensile 
stresses resjiectively. When no brake pressure is applied a bending 
moment due to the overhang ah is superimposed on these tubes. 
Thus a short socket head with top lube sloping downwards towards 
the head gives a stronger frame than a horizontal top tube. The 
steering axis ef is arranged so as to cut the ground at /, a little in 
front of the point of conlart d of the wheel with the ground, 
giving a slight castor action, and making steering possible without 
u.se ol the liaudle-liar. The lake of the steering head (that is the 
angle lietween c/ and hd) and the set of the fork (that is the displace- I 
ment of the wheel centre r from the axis c/) may be varied within 
tolerably large limits without much affecting the easy steering 
properties of the bicycle. The transverse stresses on the rear frame 
due to the action of p<-dalUng are more severe than those due to the 
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vertical load. The pedal pressure is applied at a considerable dis¬ 
tance from the central plane of the bicycle, and the pedal iiin. 
cranks and crank-axle are subjected to a bending moment which 
is transmitted by the ball bi-arings to the frame. The down- 
tube from the seat lug to the crank-bracket and the Ixittora 
tube Horn the foot of the steering socket tube to the crank- 
bracket are made fairly stout to resist tliis bending moment. 
Further, the pull of the chain c&uses a transverse bending moment 
in the plane of the chain-stays, which must be still enough under 
he ivy pedal pressure. 

The tubular portions of the frame arc made of weldless cold- 
drawn steel tube. The junctions or lugs are usuallv ol malleable 
ca.st iron, bored to fit the outside of the tube, the filial union being 
effected by brazing. In very light bicycles the tubes arc kept thin. 
22 or 24 W.G. (-028 in. or .022 in. thickness) at the middle, and are 
strengthened at the ends by internal liners. Or Initt-ended tubes 
are employed, the tubes being drawn thicker at tlie ends than in 
the middle. The steering post and fork sides especially should be 
thus strengthened at their junction with the crown. Some of the Ix'st 
makers use sheet steel stampings instead of cast lugs, greater lightness 
and strength being secured, and in some cases the sheet steel lugs 
are inside the tidies, so that the joints are all flush on the outside. 
The front fork blades are best made of sheet steel stamped to shape 
and with the ed.ges lirazed together to form a hollow tube. The 
she. t steel that can be thus employed has a much higher elastic 
limit than a weldless steel tube. 

Bearings. Ball bearings are universally used. Each row of balls 
runs between two ball-races of liardencd steel, one on the stationary 
niember, the other on the rotating member. The outer is called the 
" cup,” and the inner the " cone." One of the four ball-races is 
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adjustable axially so that the bearing may mn without any shake. 
The ball-races are often made of separate pieces of steel, but the 
crank-axle usually has the cones formed integral with it, the neces¬ 
sary hardness being obtained by case-hardening. According as the 
two cups face outwards or inwards the bearing is said to have out¬ 
ward or inward cups, and according as the adjustable ball race is 
the_ cone or cup, the bearing is said to be cone-adjusting or cup¬ 


adjusting. Fig. 3 shows a ball-bearing huii with outward cups. 
The hub-shell H is turned out ol mild steel, and the cups C are 
forced into the ends of the hub-shell and soldered thereto. A thin 
washer W is then spun into the end, for the purpose of retaining oil, 
and a thin internal tube T unites tlie two cups, and guides the oil 
fed in at the middle of the hub to the balls. The jirojecting flanges 
S are for the attachment of the tangent spokes used to build the 
hub into the wheel. The spindle A has the two cones screwed on 
it. one C, against a shoulder, the other C, adj iistable. The spindle 
ends are passed through the back-fork ends and arc there adjusted 
in por.ilion by the chain-tension adjusters. After adjustment the 
nuts N clamp the spindle securely between the fork-ends. The 
chain-wheel or free-wheel clutch is screwed on the end of the hub- 
shell, with a riglit-hand thread. 'J'he cliain being at the right-hand 
side of the bicycle (as the rider is seated) the driving pull of the chain 
tends to screw the chain-wheel tight against the shoulder. A 
locking-ring R with a left-hand thread, screwed tight against the 
chain-wheel, jireients the latter from being unscrewed by back¬ 
pedalling. With a tree-wheel clutch screwed on the hub, the locking- 
ring may be omitted. 

Fig. 4 shows one end of the cup-adjusting hub. with inward bear¬ 
ings. The cones are lormed of one piece with the spindles, and the 
adjusting cup C is screwed in the end of the hub shell, and locked 
in position by the screwed locking-ring R. The figure also illustrates 
a divided spindle for facilitating the removal of the tire for repair 
when required without disturbmg the wheel, bearings, chain or gear- 
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case. The chain side of tlie liub-sjiiiidlc, not shown in the figure, is 
secured to the frame in the usual way ; on the left side the spindle 
S projects very little bi'yond the adjusting cup, A distance washer 
W IS placed between the end ol the sjiindle S and the fork-end F. 
A detachable screw-pin, or the footstep. P, passis through the 
chain-adpisting draw-bolt B, the fork-end I', and the distance 
washer W, and is screwed into the end of the spindle S, the hexagon 
head of the detachable pin drawing all the parts securely together. 
On un.screwing the detachable jiin, the distance washer W drojis 
out ol place, leaving a clear sjiuce for removing the tire without 
disturbing any other part. 

The inward-cups liearing retains more oil than the other form. 
The pressure on a liall being normal to the surface of contact with 
the ball race, and each ball touching twx) ball race.s, the two points 
of contact must be in line with the centre of the ball. All the lines 
of pressure on the balls of a row meet .at a jioint / ou the axis of the 
spindle. The distance between the two points / (fig. 5) may be 
called the virtual length of the bearing. Other things being equal, 
the outwaid-ciqis bearing has a greater virtual length than the 
inward-cups bearing. In hubs and jx-dals where the actual distance 
between the two rows of balls is suthcient. this point is of little im¬ 
portance. -At the crank-axle bearing, however, where the pedal 
pressure which produces pressure on the axle bearings is ajiplied 
at a considerable overhang beyond the ball-races, the greater virtual 
length of the outward-cups is an advantage. 

Fig. 5 shows diagrammatically the usual form of crank-axle 
bearing which has in¬ 
ward-ciijis and is cup- 
adjusthig. The end of 
the bracket is .split and 
tile cuji after adjust¬ 
ment is clamped in 
position by the clamp- 
mg screw S. The usual 
mode of fastening the 
cranks to the axle is 
by round cotters C with 
a flat surface at a slight 
angle to the axis, thus 
forming a wedge, which 
is driven in tight. The 
stnail end of the cotter 
projects through the Fic. 5. 

crank, and is screwed 

and held in place by a nut. The chain-wheel at the crank-axle is 
usually detachably fastened to the right-hand crank. 
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The Rudgo-Whitwortji crank-bracket has outward cups and is 
cup-adj listing. The cranks are cottcrlcss. Fig. 6 is a sectional view. 
The left crank and axle are forged in one piece. The fastening of 

the right crank and chain- 
wheel IS by multiple grooves 
and teeth, this fa,stening being 
better iiu-chanically than the 
cotter type. 

Pedals .—The pedal consists 
of a pedal body, on which 
the foot of the rider rest-, 
mounted by ball-bearings on 
a pedal-pin, which is secured 
to the end of the crank and 
turns with it. The pedal body 
is made in many forms, but 
usually the bearing-cups are 
contained in a tube from the cnfl.sof which project plates, carrying 
rublxT blocks, or serrated plates (rat-trap pedals), on which the 
foot of the rider rests. Cone adjustment is most used. The fasten¬ 
ing of the pedal pin to the crank is liest effected by screwing it up 
against a shoulder, tlie right and lelt crank eyes Ix'ing tapjied with 
right and left hand screws resiieclively. With this arrangement, if 
the jiedal pin screw is a slack ht in the crank eye, tile pressure on 
tile pedal tends to .screw it up against (he .shoulder. 

Wheels. - Uicycle and tricycle wheels are made on the " sus¬ 
pension ’■ princijile. the spokes Ix-irig of high-lenacily steel wire, 
screwed up to a certain initial teiuJon, thus putting a circumferential 
compression on the rini. In the " artillery " wheel, the wooden 
spokes are in compression, and the rim is under tension. The nms, 
which are made to a .section suitable for pneumatic tires (see Tirii), 
may be of sheet steel or aluminium alloy rolled to the required 
section, either without joint or jointed by brazing or riveting. 
Wood rims are used on racing bicycles, but in England are not 
jiopiilar for roadster bicycles. Holes are drilled at or near the 
central plane ol the rim for the spoke nipples, which have shoulders 
resting on the outer surface ol the rim and shanks projecting through 
the rim towards the hub. The spoke ends are screwed to fit the 
nipples. The shank of the nipple lias a square cut on its outside 
surlace by which it can he screwi-d up. The spoke flanges on the hub 
are placed far apart and the spread ol the spokes gives the wheel 
lateral stability. Tangential rigiditv under driving and braking is 
obtained by fastening the spokes to the hub tangentially (figs. 1 
and 2). The hub fastening of the spoke is simply olitained by form- 
in,g a liook and head on the spoke end. and passing it through a hole 
in the hub flange. The best spokes are butted at the ends. i.e. made 
of larger diameter than at the middle, to allow for screwing at one 
end and the hook bend at the other. 

Chains. - There are two widely used types of chains. The 
“ block " 1)1 im (fig. 7) consists of a series of central blocks cotmected 
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b}- side plates. The “ roller ’’ chain (fig. 8) consists of a scries 
of outside and inside links. The outside link A is made up of 
two steel side plates I* united by two shouldered rivets R. The 
inside link B consists of two side plates F united by two tubular 
pieces T, which form bu.shcs for the 
rivets R and pivots for the rollers L. The 
rivets, bushes and rollers are case-hardened. 

Roller chains for cvcles are made in 
two pilches, i in. and J in., and in widths 
from 4 in. to ] in. between the side plates 
of the inside links. The weight of 4 ft. 
length (gO links) of a J in. pitch jj in. wide 
roller chain is about 12^ oz.. and its break- 
‘ ing load is about 2000 lb. In a block chain 
the ends of the blocks engage with the 
teeth of the chain-wheels, and the same 
surfaces continually coming into contact, 
the wear may become excessive, especially 
when exposed to mud and grit. In fhe 
roller chain the outer surfaces of the rollers 
engage with the teeth of the chain-wheels, 
and during the engagement and disengage¬ 
ment may roll slightly on the tubular 
rivets. The surface of contact of the roller 
and tubular rivet is not directly exposed 
to the dust and grit from the road. The 
rollers therefore serve the double purpose 
of (i) transferring the relative motion of 
the parts to a pair of surfaces under better 
conditions as regards lubrication, and (2) 
presenting a new part of the outside surface of the roller for the 
next engagement with the chain-wheel. The durability of roller 
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chains is thus much greater than fiiat of block chains, under 
the usual conditions of cycling. ^ 

Chain-wheels .—The pitch line ol the cliain-wheel is polygonal 
(fig. 9), a, b, c, d being centres of adjacent joints of the chain when 
lying in contact with 
the wheel. The path 
of the joint a of the 
chain, relative to the 
chain-wheel as it enters 
on to and leaves the 
chain - wheel, is evi- 
dently the curve 
a, Oa a, a a\ a\. made 
uj> oi a series of circular 
arcs having centres d, 
c, b, b', e', respectively. 

Similarly for the path 
of the adjacent joint b. 

The fullest possible 
form of the tooth Ls 
that between the two 
parallel curves, of radii 
less by an amount equa' Fic. 0. 

to the radius of the * 

roller, as indicated in fig. 9, But since it is neither necessary nor 
desirable that the roller should roll along the whole length of the 
tooth, the radii of curvature of the tooth outline may be less than 
shown in fig. g. A gooel arrangement of tooth form is shown in fig. 10. 

Owing to the iiolygonal pilch surfaces of the chain-wheels a chain 
does not transmit motion with con¬ 
stant speed-ratio of the sliafts. The 
variation of speed-ratio in a chain 
with links of equal pitch is ap¬ 
proximately inversely proportional 
to the square of the numlier of Fic. 10. 

teeth in the smaller chain-wheel, as 

shown in the (able annexed, in which the percentage variation is - 

maximum speed-ratio-minimum speed-ratio 

- -,—,-1———-— X 100, 

average speed-ratio 


10 12 


£lb-5 

The rollers as they come in contact with the chain-wheel strike 
it with a speed proportional to the angular sjieed of the chain-wheel 
and (0 the pitch of the chain, causmg a certain amount of noise. 

Chain .■idjustment. - To keep the chain running at correct tension, 
il is necessarv’ to have some adjustment of the distance between 
the crank-axle and hub. This is obtained eithei by an eccentric ad- 
ju.stment at the crank-bracket, an eccentric adjustment at the 
liub-spindle or by draw-bolts at the fork-ends, the last method being 
most common. 

Cfeai-case.—The modem roller chain by makers of repute is so 
durable that the necessity for a gear-case is not so great as when 
chains were of inferior quality. But if the bicycle is to require the 
minimum amount of care and attention a gear-case should be fitted. 
The Sunbeam gear-case is built into the frame and is oil-retaining, 
and the chain, chain-wheels, free-wheel and two-speed gear arc 
continually lubricated by an oil-bath. A detachable gear-case is not 
usually oil-retaining, but serves to exclude grit and mud from the 
chain. 

Gear and Cranh-length .—The " gear ” of a bicycle is given by the 
formula Dni/n.j where D is the diameter of the driving wheel in 
inches, nj and n, the numbers of teeth on the crank-axle and hub 
chain-wheels respectively. At each revolution of the crank-axle, 
the bicycle is moved forward a distance equal to the circumference 
of the circle of diameter equal to the gear. Thus with a 28 in. 
diameter driving-wheel, 18 teeth on the hub chain-wheel, 45 teeth 
on the crank-axle chain-wheel, the bicycle is geared to 70 in. The 
usual crank-length is OJ to 7 in. Cranks of 7J, 8 and 9 in. length can 
be had. but require a bicycle frame of special de^n. The gear should 
be roughly proportional to the crank-length. Tne gear 10 times the 
crank-length is a good proportion for an average rider. 

Free-wheels .—A free-wheel clutch transmits the drive in one 
direction only, allowing the pedals to remain at rest at the will of 
the rider, while the bicycle runs yi. With a free-wheel, chain 
breakages are reduced or nearly eliminated, as should the chain get 
accidentally caught the free-wheel comes into play. There are three 
principal types of free-wheel clutches- roller, ratchet and friction 
cone. The roller type was the earliest in use. but has fallen into 
disfavour. A sectional view of a ball-bearing ratchet free-wheel, 
with outer cover removed, is shown in fig. ii. The ring on which 
the three pawls and springs are carried is screwed on the end of 
the hub; the chain-wheel is combined with an inner ratchet wheel 
and is mounted by two rows of ball bearings on the pawl ring. The 
friction cone type of free-wheel clutch is usuallycombined with a brake 
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intidc Ihu hub, the whole combination Iwing termed a coaster hub. 
Fig. 12 shows a sectional viey of the Eadie two-speed coaster, in 
the tree-wheel clutch and brake are combined with a two- 
speed gear. The free-wheel clutch 
aclion IS as follows : A forward pres¬ 
sure of the pedals turns the externally 
thre.aded driving cone H in the in¬ 
ternally threaded cone F, the latter 
being thus forced to the right into 
eng.agement with the cui> J which is 
screwed to the hub-shell, thus forming 
a friction driving rluleh. The pedals 
txiing held sfatiouary Die driving cone 
H IS stationary, anil the hub running 
on tlic lull bearings tl, the cone J'' 
travels towards the left until released 
from the cup J, when it also remains 
at rest. In this lvi>e oi free-wheel 
iliitch it is essential that there be 
little OI' no friction between flw screwed surlaces of II and F, 
else on lieginning to pedal, (lie cone F may remain stationary 
relative lo the driving cone II, and no engagement between Fund 
J m.sv take jilace. If F be jireveiited from turning faster than the 
hull-shell, as is sometimes done by a light spring between the two. 
the engagement of the friction clutch must take place as soon us 




Fill. 12.- Eadie Two-speed Coaster Hub. 


the pedals tend to mo\e faster than the speed corresponding to 
that of the hub-sliell. 

Hrakes of many types are used, differing in flu* place and mode 
of application. The lire brake has fallen into disuse, rim brakes 
and internal bub brakes being usual. The retarding force that can 
be applied by a brake is limited by the possibility of skidding the 
wheel. In riding at uniform speed, without acceleration, tfie greater 
part of the load is on the rear wheel; but as soon as tlie brake is 
applied to cause retardatiou the wheel load distribution is altered, 
more load being thrown on the front wheel. Thus tlie most power¬ 
ful brake is one applied to the front wheel. On the other hand, 
a front-wheel brake often sets up an unpleasant vibration of the 
front fork. On a greasy roarl loo powerful pressure on the front- 
wheel brake may cause a side-.slip with no chance of recovery ; 
while with the back-wlicel brake recovery is possible. The Bowden 
system of transmission, which is largely lused for cycle brake work, 
consists of a steel stranded cable inside a flexible tube formed bji a 
closely wound spiral of steel wire, the cable being practically in- 
extensible and the .spiral tiilKi practically incompressible; if the ends 
of the latter be fastened it forms a guide tulie for the cable, any 
movement given lo one end of the cable being transmitted to the 
other end. The spiral tulxi may be led round any comers, but the 
frictional resistance of the cable inside the spiral tube increases with 
the total angle of curvature of the guide tube; the laws of friction 
of a rope passing over a drum apply. In fitting the Bowden system 
the total curvature .should therefore be kept as small as possible. 
With a back-pedalling rim brake the cycle cannot be wheeled back¬ 
wards unless a special device fs used to throw the operating clutch 
out of action. A back-pedalling brake is most conveniently applied 
inside the hub, as in the coaster hub. In the Eadie two-speed 
coaster (fig. 12) the braking action is obtained by the expansion of 
the steel band I against a phosphor bronze ring L carried by the 
rotating hub-shell. T^e steel band I is mounted on a disk with a 
project^ arm, the end of which is clipped to the frame tube. The 
expsmsion of the steel band is effected by the movement of the lever 
K fixed to the cone E. On moving the pedals backward the screw 
drive-ring H forces the cone nut F with which it engages to the left 
into contact with the cone E. Tlie backward movement of the 



Fig. 1.^.—Sunbeam T'wo-Speed Gear. 


pedals being continued sets up the require^ movement of the lever 
K. and applies the brake. 

Vafiahlt Speed liears ,—The effort required to propel a bicycle 
varies greatly, according to the conditions ol road surface, gradient 
up or down hill, wind against or behind. 'J'o meet tlioso variable 
conditions, a variable speed-gear is an advantage. The action ol 
the human motor is, however, so entirely different from tliat ol a 
mechanical motor that it is easy, without practical experience, to 
over-estimate tlie value of a variable speed gear. I’robably from 
.1)0 in. to 80 in. represents the greatest useful range of gear for an 
average rider. Willi a gear lower tlian .so in., the speed of climbing 
a steeji gradient is so slow that b.al.ancing difliculties begin, and it 
is better to walk up. With So 111. gear and 7 in. cranks, the s}x*ed 
of pedalling, even at 2,s miles all hour, is nol irksome, provided the 
conditions are favourable. For those who liave not ciilliv.ated the 
art ol (.|uiek pedalling the useful range ol gear undoi lavouiable 
conditions may be extended to say 90 in. or 100 in. The gear-ratio 
ol a two-speed gear is tlie ratio of the high to the low gear. The most 
suitable gear-ratio lor any rider will depend upon his personal 
physique and the nature ol the country in whith he rides, l or 
a middle-aged rider of 
average physique a gear- 
rutiu of IZ5 :100 is suit- 
alile, lor those of 'weaker 
physique the gear-ratio 
may with advantage be 
greater, say it7','i : 100 ; 

W'hile tor road racing it 
maybe smaller, sav 117: 

100. With a tliree - speed 
gear the low and high 
gears shoiihl be chosen 
respectix’i'ly below and 
alxjve the single gear 
which suits the rider, the 
middle gear being alxiut 
the same as the rider’s 
usual single gear. 

All the vai'ialile speed 
gears at present made 
consist of toothed wheel 
mechanism either at the 
hub or crank-bracket, and nearly all are based on - the same 
epicvilic train ol toothed whei'ls. At one sjssd there is no 
relative motion of the tootherl wheels, the whole mi>ch.inisr.i 
revolving as one solid piece; this is calk'd the " normal " 
spwd. Af the other speed one p.art of the mechanism is held 
stationary and the driven part revolves faster or .slower tlian the 
driver, according os the gearing is up or down, in some two-spei d 
gears the normal is the high speed, in others thi' low. In expressing 
the gearratio, the normal speed will be deuoti'il by 100. At the 
normal gear there is of course no additional friction. Tlie tyjx' of 
two-speed gear used practically settles whether the normal gear is 
at high or low speed ; but it seems be.sl, otticr things la'ing e(|ual, 
to have the low speed tlie normal gear, as tlien tlie conditions 
are worst. If tile higti speed is at normal gear, tlien at low speed 
the chain ge.irs up and the two-speed gear gears down ; whieli is, 
to say the least, a roundabout transmission. 

Fig. 13 is a sectional view ol the Siinlieajn two-speed gear which 
is arranged at the crank-axle, and clearly shows the relative dis¬ 
position of the toothed wlieel mechanism common to nearly all 
cycle sp(>ed gears. The chain-wheel is fixed to the annular wheel 
A : the planet carrier C is fixed to the crank ; and when the sun- 
wheel D is held stationary, the chain-wheel is driven faster than 
the cranks. When the 
sun-wheel D is released, 
the planet carrier C drives 
the annular wheel A by 
the ratchet free - wheel 
clutch; the ])art thus 
revolves as a solid piece, 
and gives the normal or 
low speed. The gear- 
ratio is i,33*,3: too. 

Fig. 14 is a sectional 
view ol the “ Hub ” two- 
speed gear, the chain- 

wheel or free - wheel Pio. 14. 

clutch being omitted. In 

this the annular wheel is the driver, and the planet carrier is part 
of tlie hub-shell. When the central pinion is held stationary the 
hub is driven at a less sjieed than the chain-wheel; the gear-ratio 
is loo: 76 -z. 

In Uie Fagan two-speed gear, shown combined with the Eadie 
coaster hub in fig. 12, the sun-wheel B can be moved laterally by 
the striking gear, so as to engage with the chain-wheel centre 0, 
giving normal gear, or with an interoaliy toothed wheel A fixed 
to the spindle. The chain-wheel centre C carries the annular whee-l, 
and the four planet pinions D are mounted on the driving cone H. 
Thus the gear gives a reduction of speed, the gear-ratio being 100 : 75. 
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The Sturmey-Archcr thrcc-Bpeed |>ub (fig. i j) has gear-ratio* 
j ; 100: 80. In the high f/ear position the epicyclic toothed wheels 
are to the extreme left position. The chain-wheel is mounted by a 
free-wheel on a drive-rmg, with which the end.s of the spindles o£ 
the planet wheels engage at high gear. The sun-wheel, not shown 
in the figure, is held stationaiy, and the annular wheel ei^ages 
with a ring screwed to the hub-shell, by means of keys engaging in 
notches. The hub is thus driven at a higlier speed than the chain- 
whei'l. For normal gear, the .striking gear draws the internal 
mechanism of the hub towards a central position, compres.sing a 
spring, disengaging the sun-wheel and locking the drive-ring hub 
and annular wimel together. At low gear, the internal mechanism 



Fig. i.v 

is drawn to the right-liand side, where the planet carrier engages 
With the end plate of the hub by means of claw-clutches. Ihe 
annuhii wheel is still engaged with ilie drive-ring, and the sun-wheel 
is again locked to the spindle. The hub is thus driven at a lower 
speed. 

Tandem LHmles.—TUi- weight of a roadster tandem is alMiit the 
same as. or a tntle less than, that of two singi** road.ster bicycles, 
but the frictional re.sistaiict' of the inechamsiii, the rolling resistance 
of the tires, and the air resistance at a given speed are much less 
than twice the values for a single bicycle. Consequently, much 
higher speeds are attained on the level, and iree-wheelmg down 
lidlisinuch faster. On t he other hand loi riihug up hill on a moderate 
gradii’nt, the ellort reiiuifed is about the same as on a single, while 
on very steep gradients the tandem is at a sliglit disadvantage. 
For the full enjoyment of tandem riding, therefore, a two-speed gear 
is a necessity, wliile a tliree-spc'ed gear is better. In the Italeigh 
tandem (lig. TO) the frame design is such that it can b*‘ ridden by 
two ladies, and tlie strength and rigidity is sufficient lor two lieavy- 
weiglit riders. The steering and eontrbl of tlic brakes is done by 
the front rider. Connected steering is employed in some tandem,s, 
allowing the rear rider to steer if necessary. For two expert tandem 
riders, connected steering is .slightly more pleasurable than fixed 
liandle gnps lor the rear rider, but on the other hand, divided 
control may lead to disaster at a critical moinent. Most passengers 
on a tandem with connected steering unconsciously give the steering 



a bias in one direction or the otlier, putting a nervous .strain on the 
steersman which becomes almost intolerable towards the end of a 
long ride. . . , , , 

Motor Bkyclts. —Fig. 17 shows a touring motor bicycle, fitted 
with luggage carrier and stand, the latter for supportuig the bicycle 
while at rest. The average speed of a motor bicycle being much 
greater than that of a pedal bicycle the stresses on the frame due 
to moving over rough roads are greater. This necessitates greater 
strength and weight in all parts—frame, wheels and tires. To take 
this increased weiglit up steep gradients ri-quires increased engine 
power. The weight of a touring motor bicycle may be from 150 to 
200 ft The drive is usually ijy a V belt of leather, or of canvas 
and rubber, the angle of the V being 28“. The engine speed at oiMi- 
inum power is from 1500 to aooo revolutions a minute, and the belt 



in combination with a slipping clutch, is too harsh. The pnncipal 
delect of the belt drive is that the belt stretches, and on coming 
to a steep hill may have to be tightened ^forc the bicycle can be 
driven up. The control of the speed and power of the engine is 
effected by the throttle, extra air valve and spailt advance, the 


levers lor which are all placed within convenient reach of the driwr. 
As the engine is almost invariably aircooled, the skilful manipulation 
of these three levers is essential lor satisfactory results. On a good 
level road when the engine may be working at a small fraction of 
its maximum power, the proportion of air mixed with the petrol 
vapour from the carburettor may be great, giving a " weak " mixture, 
yet one rich enough to be ignited in the cylinder. The throttle 
valve niav be fully open and the spark advanced for high speed; 
tile throttle partially closed and spark retarded for slow speed. 
Under these conditions tlic engine will run for an indefinite period 
witlioiil overheating. Up a steep gradient, the mixture may have 
to be made " riclier " by partial closing of the extra air opening, 
and as more licat is evolved, the cylinder walls may become over¬ 
heated, unless Uie engine power is sufiicient to keep the (licycle 
moving through the ajr at a good speed. A.s the engine cannot run 
steadily at low speed, pedalling is resorted to for starting and for 
riding slowly through traflie. I'or this purpose, an “ exhaust valve 
lifter " is usually lilted, by means of which the exhaust can be kept 



permanently open, in order to relieve the resistance to pedalling 
whicli tlio compression stroke would otherw ise offer. 

i'tie nominal rating of the horse-power of a motor cycle engine 
is ratlier vague and indefinite. A 3-H,P. engine may have a cylmder 
of 70-80 mm. diameter and 7^1-80 mm. stroke. Twin-cylinder 
engines, with one ctauk, are largely used, and some excellent 
4-cylinder motor bicycles are made with lievel gear transmission. 
The chief advantage of the multicylinder engine is the smoother 
drive obtained. 

A " trailer” with two wheels lor carrying a passenger can be 
attached to a motor bicycle, but the element of risk is increased. 
A side-car, with one additional wheel, forms a safer passenger 
carrier. (A. St.) 

BIDA, a town and administrative district in Ae British 
protectorate of Northern Nigeria. Bida town, situat^ in 
9° 5' N., 6° E., 25 m. N. by E. of Miiraji on the Niger, is the 
capital of the province of Nupe. It was founded in 1859 when 
Fula rule was established in Niipe, is walled and of considerable 
size. In 1909 it was connected by railway with Baro, 40 m. 
S.S.E., the river terminus of the Northern Nigeria railway. The 
inhabitants, mostly Hausa, carry on an extensive trade and are 
especially noted for their embossed brass and copper work. The 
Bida goblets, in which brass and copper are beautifully blended, 
are of extremely elegant design. The town also boasts a glass 
factory. The preparation of indigo and the dyeing of cloths are 
other flourishing industries. The streets are planted with huge 
shade-trees, so that as Bida is approached it looks like a forert. 

In 1807 there was a two-dej's’ fight outside the walls of Bida 
between the forces of the emir of Nupe and those of the Royal 
Niger Company, ending in the defeat of the Fula army (mostly 
cavalrj'). The victory was not followed at the time by a British 
occupation, and the defeated king returned after the withdrawal 
of the company's troojTs and re-established himself upon the 
throne. In 1900 he allied himself with other hostile chiefs and 
adopted an openly antagonistic attitude to the British govern¬ 
ment. In 1901 it became necessary for British troops to march 
on Bida. The emir fled, without fightir^, to Kano. Another 
emir was appointed in his place, and the province of Nupe was 
placed under British administrative control. Since that datte 
the town has been peaceful and very prosperous. A mission 
school has been established, and is attended by the sons of the 
emir and of the principal chiefs, who are desirous of learning to 
read and write English. The administrative district of Bida 
includes the town and is the western division of tlw province of 
Nupe {(/.v.). (See also Nioeru : History.) 
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BIDDEFORO, a city of 'V^rk county, Maine, IJ.S.A., on the 
■Saco river, opposite the city of Saco, and 15 m. S.W. of Portland. 
Pop. (1890) 14,443 ; (1900) 16)145. of whom TM^J.^crc foreign- 
born (mostly French Canadians), 4711 of the native-born being 
of foreign parentage; (census, 1910) 17,079. Biddeford is 
•served by the Boston & Maine railway, and is connected by 
electric lines with Portland and with Old Orchard Beach, a 
popular summer resort about 5 m. away. There are several other 
summer resorts (Biddeford Pool, Fortune Rocks and Goose 
Rocks) in the vicinity, and both the climate and the scenery in 
and about Biddeford itself attract summer visitors; but the 
city is chiefly a manufacturing centre (third in rank among the 
cities of the state in 1905)—good water-power being furnished 
by the river—and cotton goods, foundry and machine shop 
products and lumber are the principal products, the first being 
liy far the most important. The value of the factory products 
increased from $5,472,254 in 1900 to $6,948,722 in 1905, or 27 "i,. 
There are large quarries of granite of excellent quality. A 
pcrm.-inent settlelTient was established on both sides of the river 
altout 1630 under the leadership of Richard Vines (1585-1651) 
and was named .Saco. In 1718 the present name was adopted. 
In 1762 that portion of Biddeford which lay cast of the river was 
incorporated as the town of Peppcrellborough, for which name 
Saco was substituted in 1805. Biddeford was incorporated as a 
city in 1855. 

BIDDER. GEORGE PARKER (1806-1878), English engineer, 
was bom at Moreton Hampstead, in Devonshire, on the 14th of 
June 1806. From a ver>' early age he manifested an extraordi¬ 
nary natural aptitude for calculation, which induced his father, 
who was a stone-mason, to exhibit him as a “ calculating boy.” 
In this way his talent was turned to profitable account, but his 
general education was in dailger of being completely neglected. 
Interest, however, was taken in him by some of those who hap¬ 
pened to witness his performances, among them being Sir John 
Herschel, and it was arranged that he should be sent to a school 
in Camberwell. There he did not remain long, being removed 
by his father, who wished to exhibit him again, but he was saved 
from this misfortune and enabled to attend classes at Edinburgh 
University, largely through the kindness of Sir Henry Jardine, 
to whom he subsequently showed his gratitude by founding a 
“ Jardine Bursary ’’ at the university. On leaving college in 1824 
he received a post in the ordnance survey, but gradually drifted 
into engineering work. In 1834 Robert Stephenson, whose 
acquaintance he had made at Edinburgh, offered him an appoint¬ 
ment on the London & Birmingham railway, and in the succeeding 
year or two he Iregan to assist George Stephenson in his parlia¬ 
mentary work, which at that time included schemes for railways 
between London and Brighton and between Manchester and 
Rugby via the Potteries. In this way he was introduced 
to engineering and parliamentary practice at a period of great 
activity which saw the establishment of the main features and 
principles that have since governed English railway construction. 
He is said to have been the best witness that ever entered a 
committee-room. He was quick to discover and take advantage 
of the weak points in an opponent’s case, and his powers of men¬ 
tal calculation frequently stood him in good stead, as when, 
for example, an apparently casual glance at the plans of a railway 
enabled him to point out errors in tlie engineering data that were 
sufiicient to secure rejection of the scheme to which he was 
opposed. In consequence there was scarcely an engineering 
proposal of any importance brought before parliament in con¬ 
nexion with which his services were not secured by one party or 
the other. 

On th? constructive sifle of his profession he was also 
busily occupied. In 1837 he was engaged with R. Stephenson 
in building tire Blac.kwall railway, and it was he who designed 
the peculiar method of disconnecting a carriage at each 
station while the rest of the train went on without stopping, 
which was employed in the early days of that line when it was 
worked by means of a cable. Another series of railways with 
which he had much to do were those in the eastern counties 
which afterwards became the Great Eastern system. He also 
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advised on the construction of the Belgian railways ; with R. 
Stephenson he made the first railway in Norway, from Christiania 
to Eidsvold ; he was engineer-in-chief of the Danish railwaj’s ; 
and he was largely concerned with railways in India, where 
he strongly and successfully oppo.sed break of gauge on through- 
routes. But though he sometimes spoke of himself as a mere 
“ railway-engineer,” he was in reality very much more ; there 
was indeed no branch of engineering in which he did not take 
an interest, as was shown by the assiduity with which for half 
a century he attended the weekly meetings of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, of which he was elected president in i860. He 
was one of the first to recognize the value of the electric telegraph. 
That invention was in its infancy when, in 1837, jointly with R 
Stephenson he recommended its introduction on a portion of the 
London & Birmingham and on the Blackwall lines, while three 
years later he advised that it should be adopted to facilitate the 
'working of the single line between Norwich and Yarmouth. 
He was also one of the founders of the Electric Telegraph Com¬ 
pany, which enabled the publie generally to enjoy the benefits 
of telegraphic communication. In hydraulic engineering, he 
was the designer of the Vietorin Docks (London), being 
responsible not onlv for their construction, but also for what was 
regarded by some people at the time as the foolish idea of utilizing 
the Essex marshes for dock accommodation on a large scale. 
His advice was frequently sought by the government on points 
both of naval and militaiy engineering. He died at Dartmouth 
on the 28th of September 1878. 

His son, Gkorc.k 1 ’arkek Bidder, Jvmr. (1836 1896), who 
inherited much of his father's calculating power, was a success¬ 
ful parliamentary counsel and an authority on cryptography. 

BIDDERY, or Bidrt (an Indian word, from Bedar or Bidar, 
a totvn in the Nizam’s Dominions), an alloy of copper, lead, 
tin and zinc used in making various articles and ornaments 
which are inlaid with gold and silver. 

BIDDING-PRAYER (O. Eng. Mdati, to pray. cf. Ger. 
be/en), the formula of prayer or exhortation to prayer said in 
England before the sermon in cathedrals, at university sermons, 
in the Inns of Court and elsewhere on special occasions. Such 
formulae are found in the ancient Greek liturgies, f.g. that of St 
Chr) sostom, in the Gallican liturgy, and in the pre-Reformation 
liturgies of England. The form varies, but in all the character¬ 
istic feature is that the minister tells the people what to pray 
for. Thus in England in the i6th century it took the form of a 
direction to the people what to rememlier in “ bidding their 
beads.” In course of time the word “ bid ” in the sense of “ pray ” 
became obsolete and was confused with “ bid ” in the sen.se of 
“ command " (from 0 . Eng. beodan, to offer, present, and lienee 
to announce, or command ; cf. Ger. bitten, to offer, gehieten, to 
command), and the bidding-prayer has come practically to 
mean the exhortation itself. A form of exhortation which 
” preachers and ministers shall move the people to join with 
them in prayer ” is given in the 35th canon of the Church of 
England (1603). 

BIDDLE, JOHN (1615-1662), frequently called the father of 
English Unitarianism, was bom on the 14th of January 1615, 
at Wotton-under-Edge, in Gloucestershire. He was educated 
at the grammar school of his native town and at Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford. He graduated B.A. in 1638 and proceeded M.A. in 
1641, and was then appointed to the mastership of the free 
school in the city of Gloucester, where “ he was much esteemed 
for his diligence in his profession, serenity of manners and sanctity 
of life.” He also diligently prosecuted theological studies, and 
the results he arrived at were of such a nature as to draw down 
upon him the reprobation of the civic authorities. A treacherous 
friend obtained the manascript of his Twelve Arguments drawn 
out of Scripture, wherein the commonly received opinion touching 
the deity of the Holy Spirit is clearly and fuUy refuted^ ; and in 
DecemW 1645 he was summoned before the parliamentary 
committee then sitting at Gloucester. By them he was com¬ 
mitted to prison, though he was at the time labouring under a 
dangerous fever. He was released on bail after a short imprison¬ 
ment, but was in July 1647 called before parliament, which. 
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desired to inquire into his views. After tedious proceedings, 
during which Sir Henry Vane befriended him, Biddle was com¬ 
mitted to custody and his Twelve Arguments, which he had now 
published, was ordered by parliament to be seized and burned 
by the hangman. Notwithstanding this and the ordinance of 
the 2nd of May 164^, visiting denial of the doctrine of the 
Trinity with death, Biddle issued two tracts, one a Conjession 
oj Faith touching the Holy Trinity, and the other The Testimonies 
of Irenaeus, (sec., concerning the one Gad and the Persons of the 
Trinity (1648). These were suppressed by government, and the 
Westminster assembly of divines eagerly pressed for the passing 
of an act by which heretics like Biddle could he put to death. 
This, however, was resisted by the army, and by many of the 
Independent parliamentarians; and after the death of the 
king, Biddle was allowed to reside in Staffordshire under sur¬ 
veillance. He engaged in preaching and in literary work, 
particularly an edition of the Septuagint, published by Roger 
Daniel. In February 1652 the general act of oblivion gave 
him complete freedom, and his adherents soon began to meet 
regularly for worship on Sundays. They were called Biddellians, 
or Socinians, or Unitarians, the name which has now become 
associated with their opinions. Biddle was not left long in 
peace. He translated some Sodnian books, among others the 
Life of Sociitus, and published two catechisms which excited 
a fury of indignation. He was summoned before the parliament 
in December 1654 and imprisoned. The dissolution of that body 
again set him at liberty for a short time, but he was presently 
brought up for some expressions used by him in a discussion 
with John Griffin, an illiterate Baptist pastor, who invoked the 
law against his superior opponent, lie was put upon trial, 
and was only rescued by Cromwell, who sent him (October 1655) 
out of the way to one of the Scilly Islands, allowed him 100 
crowns a year, and in 1658, on the solicitation of many friends, 
released him. For a few years he lived and taught quietly 
in the country, but returning to London he was in June 1662 
again arrested, and fined £100. As he was unable to pay this 
sum, he was at once committed to prison, where fever, caused 
by the pestilential atmosphere, carried him off on the 22nd of 
September 1662. 

BIDDLE, NICHOLAS (1786-1844), American financier, was 
born in Pliiladclphia on the 8th of January 1786. He was 
the nephew of a naval officer, Captain Nicholas Biddle (1750- 
1778), who lost his life while fighting on the American side, 
during the War of American Independence. After almost finishing 
the prescribed course at the university of Pennsylvania, the boy 
went to Princeton, where he graduated with high honours 
in 1801. During 1804-1807 he was the secretary, first of John 
Armstrong, minister to France, and then of James Monroe, 
minister to Great Britain. After his return to America he prac¬ 
tised law for several years in Philadelphia, was an associate 
editor of Dennic’s Portfolio, to which he contributed both prose 
and verse, and, with much literary skill, prepared for the press 
from the explorers’ own journals a History of the Expedition 
under the Command of Cafdains Lewis and Clarh (1814). He was 
a prominent member of the Pennsylvania House of Representa¬ 
tives in 1810-1811 and of the Senate in 1814-1817, and in 
1819 became, by President Monroe’s appointment, one of the 
five government directors of the Bank of the United States. 
In 1823 he replaced Langdon Cheves as its president. In 
general he followed a conservative policy and showed msurked 
ability in the managetpent of the bank, but during Pre.sident 
Andrew Jackson’s warfare upon that institution, his character 
and his policy were violently assailed by the president and his 
followers. The bank’s national charter lapsed in 1836, but it 
was immediately chartered by Pennsylvania as the “ Bank of 
the United States, of Pennsylvania”; and Biddle remained 
president until 1839, two years before the bank failed. As 
president of the board of trustees appointed for the purpose, 
he took a prominent part in the establishment of Girard College, 
in accordance with the wiH of Stephen Girard (?•».). He died 
in Philadelphia on the 27th of February 1844. 

His son, Charles John Biddle (1819-1873), served in the 


Mexican War as a captain of infan^, earning the brevet of major 
at Chapultepecj practised law m Philadelphia; was a repre¬ 
sentative in Congress in 1861-1863; was long editoT-in-duef 
of the Philadelphia Age ; and published “ The Case of Major 
Andre, with a Review of the Statement of it in Lord Mahon’s 
History of England,” in the Memoirs of the Historical Society 
oj Pennsylvania (1858). 

The best account of Nicholas Biddle’s administration of the bank 
may lie found in an excellent work, by Ralph C. H. Catterall, The 
Second Bank of the United States (Chicago, 1003). 

BIDEFORD, a seaport, market town and municipal borough 
in the Barnstaple parliamentary division of Devonshire, F.ngland, 

8 j m. S.W. of Barnstaple. Pop. (1901) 8754. It is served by the 
liondon & South-Western and the Bideford, Westward Ho & 
Appledore railways. It is picturesquely situated on two hills 
rising from the banks of the river Torridge, 3 m. above its junction 
with the estuary of the Taw. Many of the housc.s are built with 
timber framework in Elizabethan style, and the two parts of 
the town are united by a bridge of 24 arclie!% originally erected 
in the 14th century, when the revenue of certain lands was set 
apart for its upkeep. The church of St Mary, with the exception 
of the tower, is a modern reconstruction. A stone chancel 
screen and a Norman font are also presert’ud. Industries 
include the manufacture of earthenware, leather goods, sails, 
ropes and linen, and ironfounding. The small harbour has 
about 17 ft. of water at high tide, but is dry at low tide. An¬ 
thracite and a coarse potter’s clay are found near the town. 
The borough is under a mayor, 4 aldermen and 12 councillors. 
Area, 3398 acres. 

Bideford (Bedeford, Eydyford, Budeford, Bytheford) is not 
mentioned in pre-Conquest records, but according to Domesday it 
rendered geld for three hides to the king. From the time of the 
Conquest down to the i8th cenfliry, Bideford remained in the 
possi-ssion ol the Cvrenville family, and it first appears as a borough 
in an undated charter (probably of the reign of Edward 1 .) from 
Richard de Grenville, confirming a charter from his grandfather, 
Richard de Grenville, fixing the rent and services due from the 
burgesses and granting them liberties similar to those in use at 
Breteuil and a market every Monday. Another charter, dated 1271, 
confirms to Richard de Grenville and his heirs a market every Monday 
and five days’ fair yearly at the feast of St Margaret (20th of July). 
In 1573 Elizalieth granted a charter creating Bideford a free borough 
corporate, with a common council consisting of a mayor, 5 aldermen 
and 7 chief burgesses, together with a recorder, town-clerk and 2 
serjeants-at-mace. This charter also granted the Tuesday market, 
which is still held, and three annual fairs in February. July and 
November, now discontinued. -A later charter from James I. in 
16111 added the right to have a town seal, 7 aldermen instead of 5, 
and 10 chief burges.ses instead of 7, and continued in force until 
the Municipal Corporations Act ol 1873, which established 4 alder¬ 
men and 12 common councillors. In the i 61 h century Sir Richard 
Grenville, the famous Virginip settler, did much to stimulate the 
commercial development of Bideford. which long maintained a very 
considerable trade with America, Spain and the Mediterranean ports, 
the import of tobacco from Maryland and Virginia being especially 
noteworthy. From the beginning of the i8th centui^ this gradually 
declined and gave place to a coa.sting trade in timber and coal, 
chiefly with Wales and Ireland. The silk industry which flourished 
in the 17th century is extinct. 

See John Watkins, History of Bideford (Exeter. 1792). 

BIDPAI (or PiLPAY), FABLES OF, the name given in tlie 
middle ages (from Sanskrit Vidya-pati, chief scholar) to a famous 
collection of Hindu stories. The origin of them is undoubtedly 
to be found in the Paneha Tantra, or Five Sections, an extensive 
body of early fables or apologues. A second collection, called the 
Hitopadesa, has become more widely known in Europe than the 
first, on which it is apparently founded. In the 6th century 
A.D., a translation into Pahlavi of a number of these old fables 
was made by a physician at the court of Chosroes I. Anushirvan, 
king of Persia. No traces of this Persian translation Can now be 
found, but nearly two centuries later, Abdallah-ibn-Mokaffa 
translated the Persian into Arabic; and his version, which is 
known as the “ Book of Kalilah and Dimna,” from the two 
jackals in the first story, became the channel through which e 
knowledge of the fables was transmitted to Europe. It was 
translated into Greek by Simeon Sethus towards the dose of the 
nth century; his version, however, does not appear to have 
been retranslated into any other European language. But the 
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Hebrew version of Rabbi Joel, made somewhat later, was trans¬ 
lated in the 13th century into Latin by John of Capua, a con¬ 
verted Jew, in his Direciorium vitae humanae (first published in 
1480), and in that form became widely known. .Since then the 
fables have been translated into nearly every European tongue. 
Tlicre are also versions of them in the modem Persian, Malay, 
Mongol and Afghan languages. 

Sec Wilson’s analysis ol the Pancha Tuiitta, in tl\c Mem. of the 
Koval Asia!. Sot. i.; Silvestre de Sacy’.s intro<luction to hi.s edition of 
iXwKalilah and IHmna ; articles by the same in Notices et 

des MSS. de la Bib. du Kot, \ols. ix. and x.; (ierinan translation by 
Philipp Wolff, Bid ha IS t'aindH (j vols., 2nd cd., Stuttgart, iSjy). 
the Anudr-i Suheilt. Persian vcision of the Fables, translated by 
£. U. Eastwick (Hertford, 11(54) I Benfey, Kantscha Tantra. German 
translation with important introduction (2 vols.. Leipzig. 1859); 
other editions, by L Fntze (»(>. 1H84) and R. .SclunidI (tc. 1901) ; 
Max Miillcr, l.ssiiys (Leipzig, 1872), vol. 111. up. yo.j. c\t. , J. Jacolte' 
edition of Sir T. North’s Moral! Philosophic of Doiii, (lie carlunt 
English VIM Sion of the fables (London. 1888); J.G. N. Kcith-Palconcr, 
Katilah and liimvah. or the Fables of Bidpai (Cambridge. 1805). 
their history, witli.a trtuislation of the later Syriac version and 
notes; ] .eopold Hervieux, Les FabuHstes Latins, Ac. v. Jean de Capoue 
et ses dcrii'cs (iSigi); K, G. Browne, Peisuw l.iteial. (lyofi), ii. 3.S0. 

BIEBRICH, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Hesse-Nassuu, on the right bank of the Rhine, 3 m. S. from 
Wiesbaden, of which it is the river port, and on the main line 
of railway from Cologne to Frankfort-on-Main. Pop. (itjoo) 
15,048; (1905) 30,137. The palace of the former diibcs of 
Nassau occupies a fine position on the river bank, and the shady 
gardens and groves attract large numbers of visiUirs during the 
summer. It is an important steamlxiat station for both 
passenger and cargo traffic, and besides manufactures of cement, 
dyes and soap, has a considerable trade in the wines of the 
district. 

BIEDERMANN, FRIEDRICH KARL (1813-1901), Gcnnan 
publicist and historian, was born at Leipzig on the 25th of 
September 1812, and after studying at Leipzig and Heidelberg 
became professor in the university of his native town in 1838. 
His early writings show him as an ardent advocate of German 
unity, and he was a member of the national parliament which 
met at Frankfort in 1848. Becoming a member of the Upper 
House of the parliament of Saxony, he advocated union under 
the leadership of Prussia ; and, subsequently losing his pro¬ 
fessorship, he retired to Vf^eimar, where he edited the tVeima- 
rische Zeilung. Returning to Leipzig in 1863 he edited the 
Deutsche AUgemeine Zeilung, and regained his professorship in 
1865. He was again a member of the Saxon Upper Hou.se, and 
from 1871 to 1874 a member of the German Reichstag. He died 
at Leipzig on the 5th of March 1901. Biedermann’s chief works 
are : Erinnerungen ausder Paulsitirche {Leipzig, 18.19) ’> Deutsch¬ 
land im jS. Jahrhundert (Leipzig, 1854-1880); t'riedrich der 
grosse uni sein Verhallnis zur Entwickelung des deutschen Geistes- 
lebens (Brunswick, 1859); Ceschichtc Deutsehlands iSrjs-iSjr 
(Berlin, 1891) ; Deutsche Volks-und Kuliurgeschichle {WiesbB.den, 
1901). He also wrote the dramas, Kaiser Heinrich 1 1'. (Weimar, 
1861); Kaiser Otto III. (Leipzig, 1862); and Der letzle Hiirger- 
meister von Strasshurg (Leipzig, 1870). 

BIEL, OABRIEL (r. 1425-1495), scholastic philosopher, was 
bom at Spires (Speier). He was the first professor of theology 
at the newly founded (1477) university of Tubingen, of which 
he was twice rector. Some years before his death he entered 
a religious fraternity. His work consists in the systematic 
development of the views of his master, William of Occam. 
His Epitome et Collectorium ex Occamo super libros quatuor 
.^mtentiarum (1508, 1512, and various dates) is a clear and 
consistent account of the nominalist doctrine, and presents the 
complete system of scholastic thought from that point of view. 
The empirical individualism of the work, tending necessarily to 
limit the province of reason and extend that of faith, together 
■with scattered utterances on special points, which gained for 
Biel the title of Papista Antipapista, had considerable influence in 
giving form to the doctrines of Luther and Melanchthon. It is 
the best specimen of the final aspect of scholasticism. His other 
works also have been frequently reprinted. The title Ultimus 
SHtolasticorum is often wrongly testowed on Biel; scholasticism 
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did not’cease with him, cveh in Germaby, and continued to 
flotirish long after his time in the universities of Sp^. 

Sec Linsenmann. in Theologisilten Qnartalsckrift {Tislnnftcn. 1805); 
StuckI, Phil, d. MiUclalt, 11. § 2O9 ; H. J’litt, Gabriel liiel als Prediger 
(ErlaiiHOn. 1879); art. s.v. by P. Tscliackert in TJerzog - Ilauck, 
Healnuyklopddic, vol. iii. (1897); tV. Roschcr. Ges. d. National- 
okonomih (Slimicli, 1874), pp. 21-28; .nnil works qiiotctl under 
Scholasticism. 

BIELEFELD, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Westphalia, (iS m. S.W. from Hanover on the main line to 
Cologne. Pop. (1885) 34,931 : (1905)71,797. It is situated at 
the foot of the Teutoburger Wald, and consists of two portions, 
separated by the river Lutter, which were first united into one 
town in 1520. Among its public buildings and institutions are 
the old town church, with a curious carverl altar-piece, the town 
hall, the gymnasium and the prox incial industrial school. On 
the height above the town is the old castle of .Sparenburg, built 
in the 12th century by Bcmbard, count of Lippe. It was for a 
long time employed as a prison, but was restored after its 
destruction by fire in 1877 and now contains a historical museum. 
Bielefeld is the centre of the cstphalian linen industiy. It has 
also important plush, silk and hosiety manufactures, as well as 
extensive bleaching works, and does a veiy large export trade 
to all parts of the world in tliese branelus. Engines, automobiles, 
biscuits, glass, pianos, furniture and paper are also manufactured. 

Bielefeld is mentioned as early as the (jth century, as Belan- 
velde, but its first recorded nietivion as a town i.s in 1233. It 
belonged at this time to the counts of Ravensberg, who often 
resided in the .Siiarenburg. It joined the Hanseatic league in 
1270, and alxiut the same time began to engage in the linen 
inatiufaeture. wliirh was greatly extended during tlie i6th and 
17 th eenturies by a numlier of refugees from the Netherlands. In 
1347 the town passed with the eountship of Ravenslierg to the 
duchy of Jillich, and in i66b to that of Brandenburg. 

BIELITZ (Czech Bilsko, Polish Itielsku), a town of Austria, in 
Silesia, 80 m. S.E. of Troppau by rail. Pop. (1900) 16,885, 
chiefly Gennan. It is situated on the Hiala river, just opposite 
the Galician town of Biala and (wssesses a fine castle belonging to 
the Sulkowsky family, in favour of whom the lordship of Bielitz 
was raised to a duchy in 1752. It lias an important woollen and 
linen industry, and manufactures of jute and machinery, as well 
as an active trade, especially of woollens, to the East. The town 
was founded in the 13th century, and in the 15th and 16th was a 
fortified place. 

BIELLA, a town and episcopal sec of Piedmont. Hal)', in the 
province of Novara, 55 m. N.E. of Turin by rail, and 38 m. 
direct, situated on the S. edge of the lower Alps. Pop. (1901) 
town, 3454 : commune, 19.267. The old town(i3s8 ft.) lies on 
a hill above the new town, and is reached from it by a cable 
tramway. It has fine palaces with decorations in terra-cotta ; 
and a modem bath establishment is situated here. The new 
towneontains the t 5th-eentury cathedral and the fine Renui.s.sanee 
church of S. Sebastiano; near the former is a baptistery of the 9th 
century. It is a consideralile manufacturing centre for woollens, 
silks and cottons, electric power being furnished by the torrents 
descending from the mountains at the foot of which it lies. 
It is frequented as a tourist centre, and .several hydropathic 
establishments and mountain resorts lie in the vicinity. 

BIENNE, or Bikl, an industrial town in the Swiss canton 
of Bern. It is built between the N.E. end of the lake of the 
same name and the point at which the river Suze or Scheuss 
(on the right bank of which it is situated) issues from a deep cleft 
(called the Taubenloch) in the Jura range. Bienne is 19 m. by 
rail N.E. of Neuch&tel, and 21 m. N.W. of Bern. Its industrial 
importance is shown by the fact that it is the site of the West 
Swiss technical institute, which has departments for instruction 
in watch-making, in electricity, in engraving and chasing, and 
in subjects relating to railway, postal and telegraph matters. Its 
chief industries are watch-making, chain-making, the manu¬ 
facture of machines and other objects for use on railways, kc. 
Its rapidly increasing commercial activity accounts no doubt for 
the rapid rise in its population, which in 1850 was but 3589, 
rose in 1870 to 8165, and in 1900 was 22,016, liwinly Protestant, 
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and two-thirds German-speaking. The parish church of St 
Benedict dates from 1451, but was restored in 1775—it has 
some fine 15th-century painted glass in the choir. In the town 
is the Schwab museum, which is chiefly notable for its fine col¬ 
lection of objects from the lake-dwellings. To the north-west of 
Bienne two funicular railways lead up to fivilard (or Leubringen) 
and Macolin(ar Magglingcn), both situated on the slopeof the Jura. 

First mentioned in the 12th century, Bienne continued for 
centuries to be under the jurisdiction of the prince-bishop of 
Basel. In 1279 (permanently in 1352) it made an alliance with 
Bern, in 1344 with Soleure, and in 1382 with Fribourg. But its 
attempts to be admitted into the Swiss Confederation were 
fruitless, though after it adopted the Reformation in 1525, it 
was closely associated with the Protestant cantons. In 1798 
it was seized by the French, but in 1815, with the greater part 
of the bishopric of Basel, it became part of the canton of Bern. 

See C. A. Bloesch, Gesihichte der Stadt Biel (to 1854), (3 vols., Biel, 
1855-1856). (W. A. B. C.) 

BIENNE, LAKE OF, or Bieleksee, a lake in Switzerland, 
S.W. of the town of Bienne, and extending along the southern 
foot of the Jura range. It is 7J m. in length, 2J m. broad and 
249 ft. in depth, while its surface is 1424 ft. above the sea-level, 
and its area 16 sq. m. In it is the ilc de St Pierre, where Rous¬ 
seau resided for a short time in 1765. Many traces of lake- 
dwellings liave been discovered on the shores of the lake. It 
receives the river Suze or Scheuss at its north-east end, while 
the Hagneck canal leads the waters of the Aar into the lake, 
as that of Nidau conducts them out iigain. At the south¬ 
western end the river TliiMe or Zihl flows into this lake from 
that of Neuchatcl. (W. A. B. C.) 

BIERSTADT, ALBERT (1830-1902), American landscape 
painter, was born in Solingen, Westpliaha, Germany, on the 7th 
of January 1830, and was taken to the United States when about 
a year old. In 1853-1856 he studied painting at Diisseldorf. 
llis pictures of the western part of the United States, and par¬ 
ticularly the Rocky Mountains, made him widely popular. 
His “ Fstes I’ark, Colorado,” is in the collection of the earl of 
Dunraven ; his “Sierra Nevada” (1878) is in the Corcoran 
Gallery in IVasbington, and “ The Valley of Yosemitc ” in the 
James Lenox collection in New York. He received many 
German and Austrian decorations, and was a chevalier of the 
French Legion of Honour. He rendered panoramic views with 
a certain ability, though his work was rather topographically 
correct and impressive than artistic in conception and execution. 
He was a member of the National Academy of Design of New York, 
and is represented by two historical paintings, “ The Discovery 
of the Hudson River,” and “ The Settlement of California,” 
in the Capitol in Washington, D.C. He died in New York 
City on the 18th of February 1902. 

BIFROST, in Old Norse mythology, the rainbow, which was 
supposed to form the bridge by which the gods passed lietween 
heaven and earth. It was guarded by Heimdal, god of light. 

BIGAMY (from Lat. bis, twice, and Gr. yu/j-os, marriage), 
in English law, according to the statute now in force (24 and 
25 Viet. c. 100, § 57), the offence committed by a person 
who “being married shall marry any other person during 
the life of the former husband or wife.” In the canon law 
the word had a rather wider meaning, and the marriage of a 
clerk in minor orders with a widow came within its scope. At 
the council of Lyons (a.d. 1274) bigamists were stripped of their 
privilege of clergy. This canon was adopted and explained 
liy an English statute Of 1276; and bigamy, therefore, became 
a usual counterplea to the claim of benefit oj clergy. However, 
by an act of 1547 every person entitled to the benefit of clergy 
is to be allowed tire same, “ although he hath been divers times 
married to any single woman or single women, or to any widow 
or widows, or to two wives or more.” 

A bigamous marriage, by the ecclesiastical law of England, is 
simply void. By a statute of 1604 the offence was made a felony. 
This statute, after being repealed in 1828, was re-enacted and 
reproduced in the Offences against the Person Act 1861. It is 
immaterial whether the second marriage has taken place within 
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England and Ireland or elsewher<’ and the offence may be dealt 
with in any county or place where the defendant shall be appre¬ 
hended or be in custody. The following clause embodies the 
neces.sary exceptions to the very general language used in 
the definition of the offence :—“ Provided that nothing in this 
section contained shall extend to any second marriage contracted 
elsewhere than in England and Ireland by any other than a 
British subject, or to any person mariying a second time whose 
husband or wife shall have been continuously absent from such 
person for the space of seven years then last past, hnd shall not 
have been known by such person to be living within that time, 
or shall extend to any person who at the time of such second 
marriage shall have been divorced from the bond of the first 
marriage, or to any person whose former marriage shall have 
been declared void by any court of competent jurisdiction.” 
The punishment is penal servitude for not more than seven 
nor less titan five years, or imprisonment with or without hard 
labour, not exceeding two years. 

A vdid marriage must be proved in the fii^t instance in order 
to support a charge of bigamy. A voidable marriage, such as 
Were marriages between persons within the prohibited degrees 
before the Marriage Act 1836, will be sufficient, but a marriage 
which is absolutely void as all such marriages now are, will not. 
For example, if a woman marry B during the lifetime of her 
husband A, and after A's death marr>' C during the lifetime of 
B, her marriage with C is not bigamous, because her marriage 
with B was a nullity. In regard to the second marriage (which 
constitutes the offence) the English courts have held that it is 
immaterial whether, but for the bigamy, it would have been a 
valid marriage or not. An uncle, for example, cannot marry 
his niece; but if being already married he goes through the 
ceremony of marriage-with her 1 «> is guilty of bigamy. In an 
Irish case, however, it has been held that to constitute the offence 
the second marriage must be one which, but for the existence of 
the former marriage, would have been valid. With reference 
to the ca.se in which the parties to the first marriage have been 
divorced, it may be observed that no sentence or act of any 
foreign country dissolving a vinculo a marriage contracted in 
England by persons continuing to be domiciled in England, 
fur grounds on which it is not liable to be dissolved a 
vinculo in England will be recognized as a divorce {R. v. 
Lolley 1812, R. & R. 237). Hence, a divorce a vinculo for 
adultery, in a Scottish court, of persons married in England, is 
not within the statute. But if a person cTharged with bigamy 
in England can prove that he has been legally divorced by the 
law of the country where the divorced parties were domiciled at 
the time (even though the ground on which the divorce was 
granted was not one that would justify a divorce in England) 
it will be good defence to the charge. Criminal jurisdiction is 
always regarded as purely territorial, but bigamy (together 
with homicide and treason) is an exception to this rule. A 
British subject committing bigamy in any country may be tried 
for the same in the United Kingdom (Earl Russell’s case, 1901). 

In Scotland, at the date of the only statute respecting bigamy, 
that of 1551, cap. 19, the offence seems to have been chiefly 
considered in a religious point of view, as a sort of perjury, or 
violation of the solemn vow or oatli which was then used in 
contracting marriage; and, accordingly, it was ordained to be 
punished with the proper pains of perjury. 

Bigamy was punished in England until the reign of William 
III. by death, then the penalty changed to life imprisonment 
and branding of the right hand. An act of George I. still in 
force lessened the (tenalty to deportation for seven years or 
imprisonment for two years with ot without hard labour. The 
Offences against the Person Act 1861 changed deportation to 
penal servitude. 

In the United States the law in regard to bigamy is pracricaBy 
founded on the English statute of ite4, with the exception tliat 
imprisonment and a fine, varying in the different states, were 
.substituted instead of making this offence a felony. Congress 
has passed a statute declaring bigamy within the territories 
and places within the exclusive juri^iction of the United 
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States to be a misdemeanour (U.S. Rev. Stat. § 5352). By statute 
in some states, upon absence*of one spouse from the state for 
five years without being heard of, the other may marry again 
without I'ummitling bigamy, in other states the period is seven 
years. In most of the states, prosecutions for bigamy are barred 
after the lapse of a certain number of years. The marriage 
wherever solemnized must be a valid marriage according to the 
law of the place of solemnization ; if void there, no prosecution 
for bigamy can Ire founded upon it. In some jurisdictions, 
an honest belief that a prior divorce of one of the parties was 
valid would be a defence to a prosecution for bigamy, in others 
the contrary is held. 

On the continent of Europ)e, bigamy is punishable in most 
countries with varying terms of imprisonment, with or without 
hard labour, according to the circumstances of the case. 

Sue Stcplii n, Hislorv nf Criminal Law ; Dicey. CimflicI of Laws ; 
Reftmt of Use Ktryal Con,mission on jMarriuge Laws (1868). 

BIGELOW, JOHH (1817- ), American journalist and 

diplomat, was borfl at Malden, New York, on the 25111 of Nov¬ 
ember 1817. He graduated at Union College in 1835, practised 
law in New York for several years after 1830 ; took up journal¬ 
istic work ; was joint owner (with William Cullen Bryant) and 
managing editor of the New York Evening Post (1840-1861); 
was United States consul at Paris in 1861-1864, and was 
minister to France in 1864-1867. Wliile consul, Bigelow' wrote 
Lcs Elais-Unis d'Amerique ett /S 6 ji in order to counteract the 
apparent desire of the P'rench people for a dissolution of the 
American Union, by showing them the relative importance of 
the commerce of the northern and southern suites. On dis¬ 
covering in 1863 that a J'rench shipbuilder, with the connivance 
of Napoleon 111 ., was constructing two formidable iron-dads and 
two corvettes for the use of the Confederacy, he devoteit his 
energies to thw'arting this scheme, and succeeded in preventing 
the delivery of all but one of these vessels to the Confederate 
agents. In his work entitled Prance and the Confederate Navy 
(New York, 1888) he gives an account of this epi.sode. In 1865- 
1866, it devolved upon Bigelow, as minister to France, to repre¬ 
sent his government in its delicate negotiations concerning the 
French occupation of Mexico, and he discharged thLs difficult task 
with credit. From 1875 to 1877 he served as secretary of state 
of New York. He wrote books of travel, of popular biography, 
or of historical or political discussion, &c., from time to time ; 
but his princiiml literar)' achievements were editions, between 
jS 68 and 1888, of Franklm’s autobiography and autohiograpliical 
writings, copiously annotateil; and of the complete works of 
Franklin, in ten octavo volumes (New York, 1887-1889), These 
editions were ba.scd in part upon the editor's personal investiga¬ 
tions of manuscript sources in France and elsewhere, and sup¬ 
planted the well-known, long serviceable, but less accurate 
edition of Jared Sparks (Boston, 1836-1840); they have in turn 
been supplanted by the edition of A, H. Smythe (ro vols., 1905- 
J907). Mr Bigelow was a close friend of Samuel J. Tilden, and 
became one of the trustees of his e,statc and his literary executor, 
editing a two-volume collection of his .speeches and other political 
writings (issued in 1885), publishing a biography in two vols. 
in 1893, and editing a two-volume collection of Tilden’s letters 
and literary memorials (published in 1908). He also wrote a 
biography of William Cullen Bryant (i8go). In 1897 he pub¬ 
lished a volume entitled The Mystery of Sleep (2nd ed., 1903). 

B16GAB, a police burgh of Lanarkshire, Scotland. Pop. 
(1901) 1366. it is situated about 10 m. S.E. of Carstairs 
Junction (Caledonian railway), where tlie lines from Edinbuigh 
and Glasgow connect. Lying on Biggar Water and near the 
Clyde, in a bracing, picturestfie. upland country, Biggar enjoys 
great vogue as a hedth and holiday resort. It was the birth¬ 
place of Ur John Brown, author of Pah and his Friends, whose 
father was secession minister in the town. It was created a 
burgh of barony in 1451 and a police burgh in 1863. St Mary’s 
church was founded in 1545 by Lord Fleming, the head of the 
ruling family in the distri^, whose seat, Bogliall Castle, however, 
is now a ruin. John Gledstanes, great-grandfather of W. E. 
G'Nidstone, was a burgess of Biggar, and lies in the churchyard. 


-BIGNON 

Easter Gledstanes, the seat of the family*from the 13th to the 
17th century, and the estate of Arthurshicls, occupied by them 
for nearly a hundred years more, are situated about 3! m. 
to the north-west of the burgh. On the top of Quothquan Law 
(1097 ft.), about 3 m. west is a rock called Wallace's Chair, from 
the tradition that he held a council there prior to the battle of 
Biggar in 1297. Lamingtoii, nearly 6 m. south-west, is well 
situated on the Clyde. It is principally associated with the family 
of the Baillics, of whom the most notable were Cuthbert Baillic 
(d. 1514), lord high treasurer of Scotland, William Baillic, Lord 
Provand (d. 1593). the judge, and William Baillie (fl. 1648), the 
general whose strategy in opposition to the marquess of Mont¬ 
rose was so diligently stultified by the committee of estates. 
The ancient church of .St Ninian's has a fine Norman doorway. 
Lamington Tower was reduced to its present fragmentary con¬ 
dition in the time of Edward 1 ., when William Ileselrig, the 
sheriff, laid siege to it. The defenders, Hugh de Bradfute and 
his son, were slain, and his.daughter Marion—the betrothed, or, as 
some say, the wife of William Wallace—was conveyed to Lanark, 
where she was barirarously executed because she refused to re¬ 
veal the whereabouts of her lover. Wallace i:xacted swift venge¬ 
ance. He burnt out the English garrison and killed the sheriff. 

BIGGLESWADE, a market town in the Biggleswade parlia¬ 
mentary division of Bedfordshire, England, 41 m. N. by W. of 
London by the Great Northern railway. I’op. of url>an district 
(tool) 5120. It lies on the east Irank of the Ivd, a tributary 
of the Ou.se, in a fliit plain in whi< n vegetables are largely grown 
for the Ixrndon markets. The town is a centre of this trade. 

Big.gle.swade (Hiclielswark'. lieekcleswado. llickleswadi) is an 
ancient hoiouglt hy ])re.scri]>lioii wliicli h.e, nev<'r returnoil repn- 
senlative.s to parliament. The borongli court was li*‘ld hv tlie lord 
of tire manor. At tlii' time ol Edwa'd the Contessor. Vrclihishtip 
Stigtind owned tlie manor, which according to Domesday passed to 
Ral! lie Insula. Henry 1 . granted it to the bishop of l.incoln. under 
whose protection the lioroiigh evidently grew iiji In 1547 the 
bishop .surrendered Ins rights to the l.mg. and in the t7th cenliirv 
Biggleswade formed pari of the jointure ol the c]ueens ol England. 
Owing to its important position on the Roman road to the north 
the town became an agricultural centre for the surrounding district. 
In i.i.t5 Edward III. renewed the hishoji's liceme to hold a Monday 
marivet, and animal tails were Iield here from \ery early times. 
Tliose lor horses arc tncnlioiicd as famous by Camden. In addition 
to agriculture. Biggleswade was fonnerly engaged in siraw-jilailing 
and lace manufacture. 

BIGHT (O. Eng. bight, bend; cf. Ger. Bucht, a bay, and 
heugen, to bend), a nautical term for the loop or bent part of a 
rope, a-s di-stinguished from the ends ; also a geographical term 
for a bay between two distant headlands, or with a shallow 
curve, c.g. the Bight of Benin, the Great Bight of Australia. 

BIGNON, JEhOME (158(7-1656), French lawi er, was bom at 
Paris in 1589. He was uncommonly precocious, and under liis 
father’s tuition had acquired an immense mass of knowledge 
before he was ten years of age. In 1600 was published a work by 
him entitled Chorographie, ou deseriptioii de la Terre Sainte, 
The great reputation gained by this book introduced the author 
to Henry IV., who placed him for some time as a companion to 
the due de Vendome, and made liim tutor to the dauphin, 
afterwards Louis XIII. In 1604 he wrote his Disenurs de la 
viUe de Rome, and in the following year his Traite sommaire 
de I'ilection du pape. He then devoted himself to the study of 
law, wrote in 1610 a treatise on the precedency of the kings of 
France, which gave great satisfaction to Henry' IV., and in 1613 
edited, with learned notes, the Formulae of the jurist Marculfe. 
In 1620 he was made advocate-general to the grand coundl, and 
shortly afterwards a councillor of slate, and in 1626 he became 
advocate-general to the parlement of Paris. In 1641 he re¬ 
signed his official dignity, and in 1642 was appointed by Richelieu 
to the charge of the royal library. He died in 1656. ' 

BIGNON, LOUIS PIERRE fiOOUARD, Baron (1771-1841), 
French diplomatist and historian, bom on the 3rd of January 
1771, was the son of a dyer at Rouen. Though he had received a 
good education, he served throughout the early part of the 
revolutionary wars without rising above the rank of private. 
In 1797, however, the attention of Talleiyrand, then minister of 
foreign affairs, was called to his exceptional abilities by General 
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Huet, and he was attached to the diplomatic service. After 
serving in the legations in Switzerland and the Cisalpine re¬ 
public, he was appointed in 1799 attache to the French legation at 
Berlin, of which three years later he became charg6 d’affaires. 
As minister-plenipotentiary at Cassel, between the years 1804 and 
1806, he took a prominent share in the formation of the confedera¬ 
tion of the Rhine ; and after the battle of Jena he returned to 
Prussia as administrator of the public domains and finances. He 
filled a similar function in Austria after the battle of Wagram. 
At the end of 1810 he became French resident at Warsaw and was 
for a couple of years supreme in the affairs of the grand duchy. 

The preparation of a constitution for Poland, on which he was 
engaged, was, however, interrupted by the events of 1812. 
Bignon, after a short imprisonment at the hands of the allies, 
returned to France in time to witness the downfall of Napoleon. 
During the Hundred Days he once more entered Napoleon’s 
service, and, after Waterloo, as minister of foreign affairs under 
the executive commission, it was he who signed the convention of 
the 3rd of July 1815, by which Paris was handed over to the 
allies. Bignon did not re-enter public life until 1817, when he 
was elected to the chamber of deputies, in which he sat until 
1830, consistent in his opposition to the reactionary policy of 
successive governmen t s. H is great reputation and his diplomatic 
experience gave a special weight to the attacks which he published 
on the policy of the continental allies, two of his works attracting 
special attention, Iht Conprh de Troppau nu Examen des pre- 
ieniiotis des imniarchies ahsolues d I'egard de la monarckie con- 
sljlulimtrllc de Naples {Varh, i82i),andl.« Cabinets el les peuples 
depiiis /(?/,■) jnsqii'd la fin de 1S33 (Paris, 1822). 

The revolution of 1830, which brought his party into power, 
only led to a very' temporary resumption of office by Bignon. 
He was for a few weeks minister of foreign affairs in the first 
government of Louis Philippe, and again for a few weeks minister 
of public instruction. But the idea of making him responsible 
for the foreign policy of France could not be realized owing to the 
nece.ssity under which Louis Philippe lay of courting tlie good¬ 
will of the powers, whom Bignon had offended by his outspoken 
writings. Elected deputy in 1831 and member of the chamber 
of peers in i83(), he withdrew for the most part from politics, to 
devote himself to his great work, the Hisloire de France sous 
Napoleon (10 vols., 1820-1838, then 4 posthumous vols., 1847- 
1850). This liistorj, while suffering from the limitations of all 
contemporaneous narratives, contains much that does not exist 
elsewhere, and is one of the best-known sources for the later 
histories of Napoleon's reign. 

See Mignet. Notice hi'^torn/iie sue la vie et les omrages de M. Bignon 
(1848). 

BIGOD, HUGH (d. 1177), earl of Norfolk, was the second son of 
Roger Bigod (d. 1107), the founder of the English family of this 
name. Hugh inherited large estates in East Anglia on the death 
of his brother William in 1120, and enjoyed the favour of 
Henry I. At first a supporter of Stephen during this king’s 
struggle with the empress Matilda, Hugh was rewarded with the 
earldom of Norfolk before 1141. After having fought for the 
king at the battle of Lincoln tlie earl deserted him, assumed a 
position of armed neutrality during the general anarchy, and then 
assisted Henry 11 . in his efforts to obtain the throne. This king 
confirmed him in the possession of his earldom ; but lx:coming 
restless under the rule of law initiated by Henry, he participated 
in the revolt of J173, which so far as England was concerned 
centred round his possessions. Though defeated and compelled 
to surrender his castles. Bigod kept his lands and his earldom, and 
lived at peace with Henry 11 . until his death, which probably took 
place in Palestine. 

His son Roges (d. 1221), who succeeded to the earldom of 
Norfolk, was confirmed in hb earldom and other honours by 
Richard I., after he had fallen under the displeasure of Henry IT. 
He took part in the negotiations for the release of Richard from 
praon, and after the king’s return to England became justiciar. 
The earl was one of the leaders of the baronial party which 
obtained John’s assent to Magna Carta, and his name appears 
among the signatories to thb document. 


Roger was succeeded as 3rd earl ^ his son, Hugh, who died in 
1225, leaving a son, Roger (d. 1970), who became 4th earl of 
Norfolk. Tlirough hb mother, Matilda, a daughter of William 
Marshal, earl of Pembroke, Roger obtained the office of marshal 
of England in 1246. He was prominent among the barons who 
wrested the control of the government from the hands of Henry 
III., and assbted .Simon de Montfort. The earl married Isabella, 
daughter of Willbm the Lion, king of Scotland, but left no sons. 

Hugh, the 3rd earl, left a younger son, Hugh (d. 1266), who 
was chief justiciar of England from 1258 to 1260, and who fought 
for Henry III. at the battle of Lewes. The latter’s son, Roger, 
succeeded hb uncle Roger as 5th earl of Norfolk in 1270. Thb 
carl is the hero of a famous altercation with Edward I. in 1297, 
which arose out of the king’s command that Bigod should serve 
against tlie king of France in Gascony, wliile he went to Flanders. 
The earl asserted that by tlie tenure of his lands he was only com¬ 
pelled to serve across the seas in the company of the king himself, 
whereupon Edward said, “ By God, earl, you shall either go or 
hang,” to which Bigod replied, ‘‘ By the Siuneoath, 0 king, 1 will 
neither go nor hang.” The earl gained his point, and after 
Edward liad left for France he and Humphrey Bohun, carl of 
Hereford, prevented the collection of an aid lor the war and forced 
Edward to confirm the diartcrs in this year and again in 1301. 
Stubbs says Bigod and Bohun ” arc but degenerate sons of mighty 
fathers ; greater in their opportunities than in their patriotism.” 
The carl died without bsue in Dccemlicr 1306, when hb title 
became extinct, and hb estates reverted to the crown. The 
Bigods held the hereditary office of steward (dapijer) of the 
royal household, and their chief castle w'as at Framlingham in 
Suffolk. 

See W. Stubbs, Constitutional History, vols. i. aiul ii. (i8gO-i8o7); 
J. R. Plancbe, “ The Earls of Ea-st .Anglia ” (Brit. Arch. Ass. 
vol. XXI., 18^.5) ; an:I G. E. Clokavnc), Complete Peerage, vol. vi. 
(18.,5). 

BIGOT, one obstinately and intolerant!) holding particular 
religious opinions, who refuses to listen to reason and is ready 
to force others to agree with him; hence also applied to one 
who holds similar views on any subject. The early meaning of 
the word in English, at the end of the i6th century, was that 
of a religious hypocrite. The origin is obscure; it appears in 
French, in tlic forms bigol or bigos, in the i2th-centuiy romance 
of Girard of Roussillon, where it is applied lo certain tribes of 
southern Gaul, and in Uic Roman du Rnu of Ware (d. 1175 ?) 
as an abu-sive name given by the French to the Normans: 

“ Moult on Franchuis Normans laidis 
et do meffais et dc mesdis. 

Souveut lor dient reproviers, 
el claiment Bigos et Tirasclucrs. ” 

To thb use has been attached Uic absurd origin from “ ne se, bi 
god,” the words in which, according to the 12th-century chronicle, 
Rollo,duke of the Normans, refused to kbs the foot of Charles III., 
the Simple, king of the West Franks. The word may have some 
connexion with a corruption of Visigoth, a suggestion to which 
tlie use in the Girard romance lends colour. The meaning 
changed in French to that of “ religious hypocrite ” through the 
application, in tlie feminine bigote, to the members of the religious 
sisterhoods called Beguines (q.v.). 

BIG RAPIDS, a city and the coimty-seal of Mecosta county, 
Michigan, U.S.A., on both sides of the Muskegon river, 56 m. 
N. by E. of Grand Rapids, in the west central portion of the lower 
peninsula. Pop. (1890) 5303; (1900)4686,0! whom 881 were 
foreign-bom; (1910, U.S. census) 4519. It is served ^ the 
P£re Marquette and the Grand Rapids & Indiana railways. 
Big Rapids is the seat of the Serns Institute (opened 1884, 
incorporated 1894), a large private co-educational school, 
founded by W. N. Ferris. The river, which falls 16 ft. within 
the city limits, b dammed a short distance south of the city,and 
16,000 horse-power is generated, part of which is transmitted to 
Hie city. The principd manufactures are lumber and furniture, 
and saw-filing and fil^-room machinery. Rapids, named 
from the falls of the Muskegon here, was settled in 1854, was 
platted in 1859 and was chartered as a city in 1S69. 
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BI6SBY, JOHN JEREMIAH (1702-1881), English geologist 
and physician, the son of Dr ^hn Bigsby, was born at Notting¬ 
ham on the 14th of August 1792. Educated at Edinburgh, 
where he took the degree of M.D., he joined the army medical 
service and was stationed at the Cape of Good Hope in 1817. 
About a year later he went to Canada as medical officer to a 
regiment, and having developed much interest in geology he was 
rommissioned in 1819 to report on the geology of Upper Canada. 
In 1822 he was appointed British secretary and medical officer 
to the Boundary Commission, and for several years he made 
extensive and important geological researches, contributing 
papers to the American Journal of Science and other scientific 
journals; and later embodying an account of his travels in a 
book entitled The Shoe and Canoe (1850). Returning to England 
in 1827 he practised medicine at Newark until 1846 when he 
removed to London, where he remained until the end of his life. 
He now took an active interest in the Geological Society of 
London, of which he had been elected a fellow in 1823. In 1869 
he was elected a feflow of the Royal Society, and in 1874 he was 
awarded the Murchison medal by the council of the. Geological 
Society. During the last twenty years of his long life he was 
continually at work preparing, after the most painstaking 
research, tabulated lists of the fossils of the Palaeozoic rocks. 
His Thesaurus Siluricus was published with the aid of the 
Royal Society in 1868 ; and the Thesaurus Devonico-Carbonijerus 
in 1878. In 1877 he founded the Bigsby medal to be awarded 
by the Geological Society of London, with the stipulation that 
the receiver should not be more than forty-five years old. lie 
died in London on the loth of P'cbruary i8St. 

BIHARI (properly Bihdri), the name of the most western of 
the four forms of speech which comprise the Eastern Group of 
modem Indo-Aryan Languages (q.v.). The other members are 
Bengali, Oriya and Assamese (sec IIkncam). The number of 
speakers of Bihari in 1901 was 34,579,844 in Briti-sh India, out 
of a totiil of 90,242,167 for the w'holc group. It is also the 
language of the inhabitants of the neighbouring Tarai districts 
<d Nepal. In the present article it is throughout assumed that 
the reader is in possession of the facts described under the heads 
of Indo-Aryan Lanuuaoks and Prakrit. The article Bengai.i 
may also be studied with advant.T.ge. 

“ Biharimeans the languitge of the province of “ Bihar,” 
and to a certain extent this is a true description. It is the 
direct descendant of the old Magadhi Prakrit (sec Prakrit), of 
which the headquarters were South Bihar, or the present districts 
of Patna and Gaya. It is, however, also spoken considerably 
beyond the limits of this province. To the west it extends over 
the province of Agra .so far as the longitude of Benares, and to 
the south it covers nearly the whole of the province of Chota 
Nagpur. Allowing for the speakers in Nepal, its area extends 
over about 90,000 sq. m., and the total number of people who 
claim it as a vernacular is about the same as the population of 
France. Bihari has been looked upon as a separate language 
only during the past twenty-five years. Before that it was 
grouped with all the other languages spoken between Bengal 
and the Punjab, under the general term “ Hindi.” 

The usual character employed for writing Bihari is that known 
as Kaiiki, a cursive form of the well-known Nagari character of 
Upper India. The name of the character is derived from the 
Kdyaih or Kayasih caste, whose profession is that of scribes. 
Kaitlii is widely spread, under various names, all over norlhcrn 
India, and is the official character of Gujarati. The Nagari 
character is commonly employed for printed books, while the 
Brahmans of Tirhut have a cliaractcr of their own, akin to that 
used for writing Bengali am) Assamese. In the south of the 
Bihari tract the Oriya character belonging to the neighbouring 
Oris.sa is also found. 

Bihari has to its east Bengali, also a language of the Outer 
Band. To its west it has Eastern Hindi, a language of the 
Intermediate Band (see Indo-Aryan Languages). While it 
must decidedly be closed as an Outer language, it nevertheless 
shows, as might be expected, some points of contact with the 
Intermediate ones. Nothing is so characteristic of Bengali as 


its pronunciation of the vow*l a and of the consonant s. The 
first is sounded like the 0 in ” hot ” (transliterated «). In 
Eastern Bihari the same vowel lias a broad sound, but not so 
broad as in Bengali. As we go westwards this broad sound is 
gradually lost, till it entirely disappears in the most western 
dialect, Bhojpuri. As regards s, the Magadhi Prakrit pronounced 
it as /, like the sh in “ shin.” The Prakrits of the West preserved 
its dental sound, like that of the s' in “ sin.” Here Bengali and 
Eastern Hindi exactly represent the ancient state of affairs. 
The former has the j'-sound and the latter the s-sound. At the 
present day Bihari has abandoned the practice of the old Magadhi 
Prakrit in this respect, and pronounces its s’s as clearly us in the 
West. There are political rea.sons for this. The pronunciation 
of s is a literal shibboleth between Bengal and Upper India. 
For centuries Bihar has been connected politically with tlie 
West, and has in the txiurse of generations rid itself of the 
typiciil pronunciation of the East. On the other hand, a witness 
as to the former pronunciation of the letter is present in the fact 
that, in the Kaithi character, s is always written i. In the 
declension of nouns, Bihari follows Bengali more clo.scly than it 
follows Eastern Hindi, and its conjugation is based on the same 
principles as those which obtain in the former language. 

The age of Bihari as an independent language is unknown. 
We have songs written in it dating from the i5tK century, and 
at that time it had received considerable literary 
culture. Bihari has three main dialects, w'hich fall 
into two divisions, an eastern and a western. The eastern 
division includes MailhiTi or Tirhuhd and Maj’ahi. Magahi is 
the dialect of the country corresponding to the ancient Magadha, 
and may therefore be taken as the modern representative of 
the purest Magadhi Prakrit. Its northern boundary is generally 
the river Ganges, and its western the river Son. To the south 
it has overflowed into the northern half ot Chota Nagpur. It is 
nearly related to Maithili, but it is quite uncultivated and has no 
literature, although it is the vernacular of the birthplace of 
Buddhism. Nowadays it is often referred to by natives of other 
parts of the country as the typically boorish language of India. 
Maithili faces Magahi acro.ss the Ganges. It is the dialect of 
the old country of Mithila or Tirhut, famous from ancient times 
for its learning. Historically and politically it has long been 
clo.scly connected with Oudh, the home of the hero Rama-candra, 
and its people arc amongst the most conservative in India. 
Their language bears the national stamp. It has retained 
numerous antiquated forms, and parts of its grammar are 
extraordinarily complex. It has a small literature which has 
helped to preserve these peculiarities in full play, so that though 
Magahi shares them, it has lost many which are still extant in 
the everyday talk of Mithila. The w'estern division consists of 
the Bhojpuri dialect, spoken on both sides of the Gangetic 
valley, from near Patna to Benares. It has extended south-east 
into the southern half of Chota Nagpur, and is spoken by at 
least twenty millions of people who are as free from prejudice 
as the inhabitants of Mithila are conservative. The Bhojpuris 
are a fighting race, and their language is a practical one, made 
for everyday use, as simple and straightforward as Maithili and 
Magahi are complex. In fact, it might almost be classed as a 
separate language, had it any literature worthy of the name. 

(Abbreviations: Mth.=Maithili. Mg.-Magahi, Bh. = Bhojpuri, 
B. = Bihari, Bg. = Bengali. Skr. = Sanskrit. Pr. - Prakrit. Mg. rr.= 
Magadhi Prakrit.) 

Vocabulary. — The Bihari vocabulary calls /or few remarks. 
Tatiamas, or words borrowed in modem times from San.skrit (see 
Indo-Arvan I.an(:oac;bs), are few in number, while all the dialects 
arc R-plcte with honest home-born tadbhavas, used (unlike Bengali) 
both m the literary and in the colloquial language. Very few words 
are borrowed from Persian. Arabic c other languages. 

Phonetics. -The stress-accent of Bihari follows the usual rules 
of modern Indo-Aryan vcrnaciil.ars. In words of more than one 
syllable it cannot fall on the last, whether the vowel of that syllable 
be long or short, pronounced, half-pronounced, or not pronounced. 
With this exception, the accent always falls on the last long syllable. 
If there are no long syllables in the word, the accent is thrown back 
as far as possible, but never farther than the syllable before the 
antepenultimate. Thus. ki-si-n(a) (final a not pronounced); 
hd-m^-ra; di-ktfl-ld-lfl. In the last word there is a secondary 
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accent on the penultimate, owing to the following imperfect 
vowel (see below). When the first syllable of a word has not the 
main streiis-accent, it also takes a secondary one, as in di-hh^-li-ai- 
nh‘. When the leltcr a follows a syllable which has the accent 
(secondary or primary) it is only half pronounced, and is hero 
denoted by a small “ alx)ve the line. In Mth. (but not in Mg. or Bh.) 
a final short » or « is often similarly very lightly pronounced, and 
is then represented by the same device. Before such an " imper¬ 
fect ” * or « the preceding syllable has a secondary accent, if it has 
not already got the main one. 

When a word ends in a preceded by a single uncompounded 
consonant, the a is not pronounced; thus, kisina, sounded kis&n. 
This vowel is .sometimes pronounced with a drawl, like the a in 
“ liall," and is then transliterated d. When a has this sound it can 
end a word, and in this }>osition is common in the second person of 
verbs; thus, dikhd, see thou. This sound is very fretiuently heard 
in Bhoj])uri, and gives a peculiar tone to the whole dialect, which at 
once strikes the casual hearer. The usual short form of the letter 
« is o, but when this would lead to confusion it is shortened in Mth. 
and Mg. to a sound like that ol a in the German Mann, and is then 
transliterated a. In Bh. it is always shortened to a. As an example, 
from pint, water, is formed the word panivS, but (in Mth. and Mg.) 
from the word marab, to strike, we have Mth, mat^lt. Mg. mdr«lt, I 
struck, liecause mar“li (-fl) would mean " I died.” In Bh. mar^ll 
actually has both these meanings. The letters p and 0 may be either 
long (e. o) or short (c, 0). In Skr. the diphthongs ai and a« (here 
transliterated at, ««) are much longer than the Bihari at and au, 
which an* contractions of only a i t and a -f tt re.^ectively. We may 
com]>are the Sanskrit, or lalsama. at with the Englrsh “ aye,” and 
the iadhhava ui with the English “ 1 .” In counting syllables in 
Bihari. ai and au count each as two syllables, not each a.s one long 
syllable. The Skr. f appears only in tatsamas. Nasalization of 
vowels is extremeli* frequent. In this article it is represented by 
the sign - over the vowel, as in mUh. mdr"ft and dpklf'lali". 

As regards consonants. 1/ ami dli, when medial, are pronounced 
as strongly burred r and rh. and are then transliterated as here 
shown. I'bere is a constant tendenry to change these to an ordinary 
dental r and tit ; thus, ghodS. jiroiiounced ghora or glidra. The semi¬ 
vowels V and e are always ])ronounced like ; and b respectively, 
unless they are simply euphonic letters jmt in to bridge the hiatus 
between two concurrent vowels ; thus yaiivana pronounced jatthun, 
and maltvi for tna/i-i, ghoptwi for The sibilants f and s 

are both pronounced as a dental s. but (a relic of the old Mg. Pr.) 
are both invariably written as a palatal 4 in the Kaithi character. 
Thus, the English word " se.ssion ” [sedan) is written dedaii and 
pronoiineed srsaii. The cerebral f, when uncompounded, is pro¬ 
nounced kit. When compounded, it generally has its ])roper sound. 
Thus, saffha, sixth, is pronounced khas(h. As a general statement 
we may say that Bihari spelling is not fixed, and that there are often 
many ways of writing, and sometimes two or three ways of pronoun¬ 
cing. the same word. 

The main typical characteristics of Mg. Pr. are that western Pr. s 
becomes d, and that western I’r. r Ix-comes 1. We have seen that 
the change of s to s occurs in Bengali but not in Bihari. and have 
given reasons for the change back to s in the latter language, although 
the Mg. I’r. / is retained in writing. In Ixith Bengali and Bihari, a 
western r is not now represented by 1 , but is represented by *•. This 
deviation from the Mg. Pr. rule is only apparent, and is due to the 
letter r representing two distinct sounds. In Skr., in the we.stern 
Prakrits, and in the modern western languages, r is a cerebral letter, 
with a cerebral sound. In the modem eastern languages, r is a 
dental letter, with a dental sound. Everywhere, both in old times 
and at the present day. I was and is a dental letter. The meaning, 
therefore, of the change from western Pr. r to Mg. Pr. I was that 
the western r lost its cerebral sound, and became a dental letter, 
like 1. That dental character is preserved in the r of the modem 
eastern languages. In fact, in Bihari r and 1 are frequently con¬ 
founded together, or with «. another dental letter. Thus, we have 
kali or kdri, black ; phar or phal, fruit; Skr. rajju-, B. leju-ri, a 
string ; Lakhnaur, the name of a town, quite commonly pronounceiI 
Nakhiaut] and the English names Kelly and Currie both pro¬ 
nounced indifferently katt or kali. Compare Assamese saril for 
Skr. sarira-. 

The genius of the Bihaii language is adverse to the existence ot 
a long vowel in a iadhhava word, when it would occupy a position 
more than two syllables from the end. Thus, ghori, but gkoftwi : 
tndral, but mdWi. This is subject to various subsidiary rules which 
will be found in the grammars. The principle is a most important 
one. and, indeed, pervades all Indo-Aryan vernaculars of the present 
day, but it is carried out with the greatest thoroughness and con¬ 
sistency in Bihari. The whole system of declension and conjugation 
is subject to it. When a preceding » or e is .shortened, the two 
together become ai, and similarly a shortened S+u or o become au. 

Declensian.—Bihitii has a stronger sense of gender than the other 
languages of the Fnistcrn Group. In the modem language the dis¬ 
tinction is in the main confined to animate beings, but m the older 
poetry the system of grammatical, as distinct from sexual, gender 
fa in fuU swing. Except in the case of the interrogative pronoun, 
there is no neuter gender—words which in Skr. and Pr. neuter 
being generally, but not always, treated as masculine. The plural 


can everywhere lie formed by the addition of some noun of multitude 
to the singular, and this is the universal rule in Mlh.. but in Mg. 
and Bh. it is generally made by adding » or (in Bh.) nh or ni to the 
singular, before all of which a final vowel is shortened. Thus ghira, 
a horse, gkoran, horses. 

As for cases, the Apabhraih^ locative -hi (•liT) and the ablative 
-Itu (sec Pkakrit) terminations have survived in poetry, proverbs 
and the like, and each of them can now be used for any oblique case ; 
but in ordinary language and in literature -hi and -«i have become 
contracted to ? and e, the former of which is employed for the instru¬ 
mental and the latter for the locative case. Thus, ghaf, house; 
ghare, by a house ; gkari, in a house. The old termination -Hu has 
^so survived in sporadic instances, under the form S, with an 
ablative sense. Cases are, however, usually formed, as elsewhere, 
by snilixing postpositions to a general oblique case (see Indo- 
Aryan Languagks). The oblique case in Bihari is generally the 
same as the nominative, but nouns ending in it, h, I or r, and some 
others, form it by adding a (a relic of the old Mg. Pr. genii ive in -Ska). 
Thus, matal, the act of striking, obi. ntdfli (Mg. Pr. mati-alliha). 
Another set of verbal nouns forms the oblique case in ai, e or d ; 
thus, Bh. mar, the act ol striking, mire-la, for striking, to strike. 
In Mg. every noun ending in a consonant may have its oblique 
form in e ; llnis, glmr, a bou.se, ghar-ke or ghare-kc, of a hoipc. The 
ai- or e- termination is another relic of the ApalmraifiSa -hi, and the 
4 is a survival of the Ap. -Aw. 

The usual genitive postposition is k, which has become a suffix, 
and now forms part ot the word to which it is attached, a final 
preceding vowel lx*iug frequently shortened. Thus, ghori, gen. 
ghbrak. Other genitive jiostpositions are ke, kar and her. These, 
and all other postpositions, are still separate words, and have not 
yet become suffixes. The more comiiion postpositions are' Acc.- 
l)at. ke •, Instr.-Abl. sw. sc; Loc. mi., me. The genitive doc.s not 
change to agree with the gender ol the governing noun, as in llindq- 
stani, but in Bh. (not in Mth. or Mg.), when the governing noun is 
not in the nominative singular, the genitive postposition takes the 
oblique form ki ; thus, riji-ke matidir, the palace of the king ; but 
rija-ka mandir-mf. in the palace of the king. In Mth. and Mg. 
pronouns have a similar oblique genitive in i. There is no case 
ol the agent, as in Hiiiflostam; the subject of all tenses of alt verbs 
being always in the nominative cas?. 

Every noun can have three forms, a short, a long and a redundant. 
The short form is sometimes weak and sometimes strong. Occa¬ 
sionally both weak and strong forms occur for the same word ; 
thus, short weak, ghor : short strong, ghori; long, ghofuta; re¬ 
dundant. ghorauwa. This superfluity ol forms is due to the existence 
of the pleonastic suffix -ka- in the Prakrit stage of the language 
(see Prakrit). In that stage the A of the suffix was already elided, 
so that we have the stages:—Skr. ghnia-ka-s. Pr. ghdii-a-u, B. ghori 
(by contraction) or ghor"-wi (with insertion of a euphonic w). The 
redundant form is a ri*sult of the reduplication of the suffix, which 
was allowed in Pr. Thus. Skr. *ghdta-ka-ka-s, Pr. ghoda-a-a-u. B. 
ghorauwa (contracted from ghof-wa-iva-a). The long and redundant 
forms are mainly used in conversation. They are familiar and often 
contemptuous. Sometimes they give a definite force to the word, 
as ghof'wa. the horse. In the feminine they are much used to form 
diminutives. * 

-As in other languages of the Easteni Group, the singulars of the 
personal pronouns have fallen into disuse. The plurals are used 
politely for the singulars, and new forms are made from these old 
plurals, to make new plurals. The old singulars survive in jioetry 
and in the speech of villagers, but even here the nominative has 
disappeared and new nominatives have been formed from the oblique 
bases. All the pronouns have numerous optional forms. As a 
specimen of pronominal declension, we may give the most common 
forms of the first personal pronoun. 



Maithill. 

Magalu. 

Bliojpurl. 

Sing, Nom. 

ham 

ham 

ham 

Gen. 

hamir 

hamir 

hamir 

01)1. 

ham^rd 

ham^'fd 

ham"ii 

Plur. Nom. 

kamf'rd sabh 

hanfratii 

ham"iii-ki 

Gen. 

ham^rd sabhah 

ham^ranl-he 

ham^ui-he 

Obi. 

haf»”rd sabk 

ham^ram 

ham'‘ni 


The important point to note in the above is that the oblique form 
singular is formed from the genitive. It is the oblique form of that 
case which is also used when agreeing with another noun in an 
oblique case. Thus, hamir ghar, mf house ; harntri ghar-mS, in my 
house: hamtra-ke, to me. In Mth. the nominative plural is ^so 
the oblique form of the genitive singular, and in Bh. and Mg. it is 
the oblique form of the genitive plural. In Bengali the nominative 
plural of nouns substantive is formed in the same way from the 
genitive singular (sec Bengali). The usual forms of the pronouns 
arc ham. I ; 0. tu, thou; Mth. ap^aK', Bh. rami. Your Honour; 
5, this; a, that, he; fi, who; he; AA, who ? Mth. ki. Mg., 

> Tlie origin of the postpositions is discussed in the article HiNOo- 
STANI, 
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Bh. kS, what ? kto, keu, any oni*; Mth. kicch". Mg. kurhu, Bh. kaeku, 
anything. The oblique forms « tlirsr vary greatly, and must be 
learned from the grammars. 

Conjugation in Maitkili and Magahi .—It is in the conjugation of 
the verb that the amaaing comiile.’city of the Mth. and Mg. grammars 1 
appears. The conjugation of tin- Blioipnri verb is <|uite simple, and 
will be treated sejiarately. In all three dialects the verl) makes 
little or no distinction of number, but instead there is a distinction 
between non-honorific and honorific forms. In Mth. and Mg. this dis¬ 
tinction applies not only to the subject but also to the object, so that 
for each person there are, in the first place, four groups of forms, 
viz. :— 

1. Subject non-honorific, object non-honorific. 

II. Subject honorific, object non-honorilic. 

III. Subject non-honorific, object honorific. 

IV. Snbiect honorific, object honorific. 


English) substitutes the oblique form of the verbal noun for the 
present participle, as in mare hi, 1 am a-strikiag. The pcrlect is 
usually formed by adding the word lor “ is " to the post; thus, 
Mth. aoh', 1 have struck, lit. struck-liy-mc it-is. .\ pluperfect 

is similarly formed with the past tense of the auxiliary verb. 

There are numerous irregular vcrlis. Most of the irregularities 
arc due to the root ending in a vowel or m a weak consonant such 
as b (s=-Vr. v). Thus root pSh, obtain, past participle panl, first 
singular, past tense, pauli. More definitely irregidar are a few rewts 
like knr, do. past particijjle kail. The.se last instancies are cases in 
which the past jiaiticiple is independently derived from a Skr. past 
participle, and is not formed as usual by adding the pleonastic 
suffix -al or -il (Skr., Pr., -alia-, -ilia-, .see Pkakr:t) to the Bihari 
root. Thu.s, Skr. Af/a-s, ft. haa-u, ka-itl-u, B. kail, instead of kar-al. 

There is a long series of transitive verbs formed from intransitives 
and ol causal verbs formed from transitiviis. generally by adding 





Object: non 

-honorific. 



Object: honorific. 

. 

Sliorl Form. 

Long I'orm, 

Redundant Foi-m. 



Person 

Oroiq) 1. 
(Subject: n<*i- 
honorifii,) 

Group 11 . 
(Subject: 
honorific.) 

Group 1 . 
(Subject: non 
honorific.) 

Group 11 . 
(Suliject: 
honorific.) 

Group I. 
(Subject: non- 
honorific.) 

Group II. 
(Subject: 
honorific.) 

Group 111 . 
(Subject: non- 
honorific.) 

Group IV. 
(Subject: 
tionorilic.) I 

1 

mdtoli or marelali" 

mdi^liai 

Or (willi object in zndjierson) 
mdrt'lian 

mdrHiark 

t)r (with object in 2nd person) 
mar'liauk 

mdr"tiainh‘ 

2 

mdr“le 

Same as isf 
person. 

mdieldh 

Same as isl 
jierson, but 
no forms lor 
object in 2nd 
Jierson. 

mdr'lahdk 

Same as ist 
person, but 
no forms for 
object in 2nd 
person. 


Same as i st 
pel -ion. 


tKdr^ia/e 

mdr^lanh* 

• 

mdial"kai 

Or (witli object 
111 2nd person) 
niaral'*kait 

Wanting 

mdval'*k(nk 

Or (with object 
in 2nfl person) 
nidral'*kttHk 

Wanting 

mdral**hainh^ 

mdyal'thluh' j 


In Mth. all the forms in which the object is honorific, end m hA‘. 
Mg. closely follows this, but the forms are more abraded. 

i*'orms in wJiicii the object is non-lioiiontic may lx. as in the case 
of nouns, short, long or redundant, ihe long ioniib are made by 
adding ai (or in the second person -dh) to the short forms, and the 
redundant forms by adding k to the long forms. Agam, if the 
object is in the second |K‘r.son, tlie ai of the long and redundant forms 
IS changed to au. Pinally, in the first periion the non-tionorific and 
honorific forms depending on the subject are tlie same, and are also 
identical with those forms of the second person in which the suliject 
is honorific. We thus gel the following jiaradigm of the Mth. past 
tense of the verb mdrab, to strike. The Mg. Icirins are very similar. 
Besides the allot e tlierc are numerous ojitional tornrs. Moreover, 
these are only masculine forms. Tin- (emiuiiie gender of the subject 
introduces new complications. It is impossible here to go into all 
these minutiae, interesting as tliey are to philologists. They must 
lie learnt Iroin the regular grainmais. On the present ocaxision 
we shall confine ourselves to describing the formation ol the jirincipal 
parts ol tlie verb. 

In Mth. the usual verb sulistautive and auxiliary verb is, as in 
Bengali, based on the root aih (Skr. terhati), titc initial vowel Ix-ing 
generally dropped, as in chi. I am : olialah", I was; but acA'. he is. 
In Mg. we have hi or kiki, I am ; kalH. 1 was. The finite verb ha.s 
three verbal nouns or infinitives, viz (from the root mar, strike), 
Mth. mur‘ or Mg. mar ; mtirab ; and mural. .Ml three are fully 
tleolined as nouns, the oblique forms Ixdng mdrai or mare, mSr*ihd, and 
mar'la, respectively. There arc. two participles, a present (Mth. 
mdrait—l'T, mdrenlu) and <1 jjasl (Mth. mdral=yr. mdri-ailu). 'I'he 
Mg. forms ore very similar. The old Mg. I’r. present and imperative 
liave survived, but all other tenses are made from verbal nouns or 
jKirticiples. The past tensi- (of which the conjugation for a Maithili 
transitive verb is given .shove) is formed by adding pronominal 
suffixes to the past participle. Thus. maraM », struck-1-by-me, 
liecomes mdr^ti. 1 struck. In the case of intransitive verbs, the 
suffixes may represent the nominative and not tlie instrumental 
case of the pronoun, and hence the conjugation is somewhat different. 
The fnture is a mixed tense. (Jenerally speaking, tlie first two 
persons are formed from the verlral noun' in b. which is by origin 
a future passive participle, anif the third person is formed from file 
present participle. Thus, mdrab + ah'', about-to-be-strnck-f by-me, 
becomes mdrrbah", I shall strike, and mdraii + dk, striking-1-ho, 
becomes mdrtiik, he will strike (compare the English “ he’s going,” 
for " he is on the point of going "). A past conditional is also form^ 
liy adding similar suffixes to the present participle, as in mdritak'^, 
(if) 1 had struck. This use of the present jiartieiple already existed 
m the Pr. age (cf. H6m»-candra’s Grammar, hi. 180). In Mth. the 
present definite and the imperfect are formed by conjugating the 
present or past tense respectively of the auxiliary verb with the 
jirescnt participle ; thus marail chi, I am striking. Mg. (like vulgar 


eh (Skr. apayu-, Pr. ave ). fonipoimtl vitIw are numerous. Note¬ 
worthy IS till clesiderative compound formi il by adding the root 
cah, wish, to Ihe dative of a verbal noun. Thus, ham dihhd ke 
cahail-ihi, T am wishing for tlie seeing, 1 wish to see, 

Conjiigalion in Bhoifntri. The lili. conjugation is as simple iis 
tliiit of JUh. and Mg. is complex. In the first and second jierwms 
the plural is generally employed lor the singular, lint there is no 
change in the verl) corresponding to the person or liononr ol the 
object. The usual verb subsUintive and auxiliary vcrii is dcriied 
111 the pre.sent from tlie root bSt or bar, be, as in bate or bare (Skr. 
variate, I’r. vallai), he is. The past is deriveil from the root rah 
(Ski. rahali, ft. rahai), as in uilr'tl or (contracted) rn/if. I was. 
The verlial nouns and particijiles arc m-arly the same as in Mth, Mg., 
the first verbal noun and the present partieil>lo being mSr and 
mural, as in Mg. llic old present and imperative, derived from the 
Mg. I’r. forms, are also einjiloyed in Bh. Thus, muu' (I’r. marf-i), 
lie strikes. This tense is often used as a jiresent conditional. When 
it is wished to ompliasize the sense of a present indicative, the 
syllable -la is suffixed. Tlie same siilfix is emjiloyed in Rajasthani, 
Naijiali and Marathi to form the future, and in Blv. it is often al.so 
u.sed with a future sense. The jiast ten.se is iorined. as in Mth.-Mg., 
Ijy adding pronominal suffixes to the past participle ; thus, mar"ti 
(mara+n), I struck, as exjilained above. Similarly, for the first 
and second jiersons of the future we have mambl, 1 shall strike, and 
so on, but the third person is marl (Pr. marSht), he will strike, marihen 
(]^r. mStehinli), tliey will strike. The periphrastic tenses are formed 
oil the same principles as in Mth. As an example of Bh. conjugation 
we give tlie jiraseiit. jiast and future tenses in all persons. There 
are a few additional optional forms, luil nothing like the multi¬ 
plicity of meanings which we find in Mth. and Mg. 



1 1’resent. | 

Fast. 

i Future. j 

Sing. I 

Not used 

Not u-sed 

. Not used 

2 

I mare-le 

marelas 

1 marebc 1 


1 mSre-lS \ 

marble 

i marl i 

Plur. I 

i rndri-m 

mafS 

1 mai“bt j 

2 

1 m&rd’ld 1 

mar^ld 

i mar“bd 1 

.1 

1 m&veAl j 

mar'len 

1 marihen 


It will lie observed that the termination of the present changes 
ill sympathy witli the old present to which il is attached. In some 
jiarts of the Bh. area, especially in the district of Sfiran, it is sub¬ 
stituted for <■/ in the past. Tlius, marut, I struck. The maru- is 
merely the past participle without the pleonastic termination -alla- 
which is used in &bari. as explained under tlie Mth.-Mg. conjugation. 

Irregular verbs, tlie formation of transitive and causal verbs, and 
the treatment of compound verbs, are on the same lines as in Mth. 
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Bikari Literature. all threa dialects there are tMimerous 1 
folk-epics transmitted by word of mouth. Several have been 
Litmtim various times in the Journal of the Asiatic 

‘Society of Bengal and in the Zeitschrift der deuiscken 
morgeiildiidischen CeseUschaft. The only dialect which has any 
real literature is MaithilL The earliest writer of whom we have 
any record is VidySpati Th^hkura (Bidyapati TWUcur), who 
lived at the court of Raja Siva Siihha of Sugaona in Tirhut in 
the 15th century. He was a voluminous Sanskrit writer, but 
his fame rests chiefly on his dainty lyrics in Maithili dealing with 
the loves of Kadha and Krishna. These have exercised an 
important influence on the religious history of eastern India. 
They were adopted and enthusiastically recited by the reformer 
Caitanya (i6th century’), and through him became the home- 
poetry of the Bengali-speaking Lower Provinces. Their lan¬ 
guage was transformed (we can hardly say translated) into 
Bengali, and in that shape they have liad numerous imitators. 
A collection of poems by the old Master-singer in their Maithili 
dress lias been published by the present writer in his Chresto- 
maOiy of that language. The most admired of Vidyapati’s 
successors is Manbodh Jha, who died in 1788. He composed a 
Ilarihans, or poetical life of Krishna, which has great popularity. 
Many drainas have been composed in Mithila. The fashion is 
to write the body of the work in Sanskrit and Prakrit, but the 
songs in Maithili. Two dramas, the Pdrijdta-harava and the 
Hukmtiii-parinaya, are attributed to Vidyapati. Among modem 
writers in the dialect, we may mention Harsandtha, an elegant 
lyric poet and author of a drama entitled Vsd-haraya, and 
fandra Jha, whose version of the Rdmaydna and translation of 
Vidyapati’s Sanskrit Purusa-pariksd are deservedly popular. 

AlixuoKinas. The t.iunui'.Ui .'iurvey of India, vol. v. part ii. 
(Calciitta, 100.5). gives a loniiilete cons5)ectuB of Bihari in all its 
dialects and sub-dialects. See also ( 1 . A. nriersoii, Seven Grammars 
of llte fiialeets and Sidi-dinleels nl the, Kihdri Language. )>arts i. to viii. 
(Calcutta. 1885-1887—these deal with every form of Bihari except 
standard Miuthlli); and S. II. Kellogg. A Grammar 0/ the Hiiutt 
Language, in whiih aie liialrd High Hwdi , . . also the Colloquial 
THalerts of .. . Hhojpttr, Ulngmika, Maitbila, fee. (2nd ed., l..ondon, 
iH' 15 ). 

J'or (daithili, see G. A. Grierson. An Intioduction to the Maithili 
Language of A’oith liihdr, containing a Grammar, Chreslomathy and 
Vocabularv ; |i:irt i. Giammai (Calcutta, 18S1 ; 2ml eel., 1909); part ii. 
Chreslomathy and (Calcutta, 1882). For VidvApati Thak- 

kiira,see J. Beanies, "'I'lie liarlyVaishnavaroetsof Bc-ngal, ’ mlndian 
Antiquary, ii. (1875), yip, 37 (1. ; the same, “ On the Age and Country 
ol Vid.vajiati," dud. iv. (1S7.5), |)p. 299 ff. ;^aiiou. article in the 
llaijga JIaisana, vol. iv. {1282 B.S.j.jip. 75 fl, ; Sanidacaraoa Mailia, 
Introduction to Vidyilpatir PadSeah (2nd ed.. Calcutta, 1285 B.S.) ; 
G. A. Grierson. Chrestomathv, as alxive ; " t’idySpati and his fon- 
temporaries,” Indian Antiquary, vol. xi\. (1885), jip. 182 ft. ; " On 
some Mcdiaival Kings of Mithila,” ibid. vol. xxViii. (1899), pp. 57 ff. 

For Blioipuri, see J. Beanies, “ Notes on the Bliojpuri Dialect of 
Hindi s))oken in Western Biliar," in Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
.Society, vol. iii. N.S., t8(i8. pp. 48.3 fi. ; F. R. Hoornle, A Grammar 
of the Pastern Hindi compared with the other Gaudian Languages 
(here “ Eastern Hindi " means " Western Bliojpuri ”). (London, 
1880) : J. R. Reid, Rcpoit on the Settlement Operations in the District 
ofAzamgarh (Allahabad, 1881) contains in appendices full grammar 
and vocahiilary of Western Bhojpiirl). 

No special works have Ix en written about Magalii. (G. .\. Ga.) 

BIHArI-LAL, a name famous in Hindustani literature as 
the author of the Sal-sai, a collection of approximately seven 
hundred di.stich.s, which is perhaps the most celebrated Hindi 
work of poetic art, as distinguished from narrative and simpler 
styles. The language is the form of Hindi called Broj-bhdshd, 
spoken in the country about Mathura, where the poet lived. 
The couplets are inspired by the Krishna side of Vishnu-worship, 
and the majority of them take the shape of amorous utterances 
of Radha, the chief of tlie Gopis or cowherd maidens of Braj, 
and her divine lover, the son of Vasudeva. Each couplet is 
independent and complete in itself, and is a triumph of skill in 
compression of language, felicity of description and rhetorical 
artifice. The distichs, in tlicir cc^ected form, are arranged, 
not in any sequence of narrative or dialogue, but according to 
the technical classification of the sentiments which they convey 
as set forth in the treatises on Indian rhetoric. 

latfie is known of the author beyond what he himself tells us. 
He was in Gwftlior, spent his boyhood in Bundelkl^nd, 
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md on his marriage settled in his father-in-law’s household 
in Mathuidl. His father was nam 4 (l Kesab R&y ; be was a twice- 
born {Dwifa) by caste, which is generally understood to mean 
that he was a Br&hnwn, though some assert that he belonged 
to the mixed caste, now called KAy, sprung from the offspring 
of a Brahman father by a Kshatriya mother. A couplet in the 
Sat-sai states that it ivas completed in a.d. 1662. It is certain 
that his patron, whom he calls Jai Shah, was the Raja of Amber 
or Jaipur, known as Mirza Jai Singh, who ruled from 1617 to 
1667 during the reigns of the emperors Jahfingir, SbSh Jahan 
and Aurongzeb. A couplet (No. 705) ai^ars to refer to an 
event which occuned in 1665, and in which RAja Jai Singh was 
concerned. For this prince the couplets were composed, and 
for each ddhi the poet is said to have received a gold piece worth 
sixteen rupees. 

The collection very soon lxxa,me celebrated. As the couplets 
are independent one of another, and were put together for¬ 
tuitously as composed, many different recensioas exist •, but the 
standard is that settled by an assembly <Jf poets under the 
direction of Prince A'zam Shiih, tlie third son of the emperor 
Aurang/eb (1653-1707), and hence called the A’zam-shAhi; it 
comprises 726 couplets. The estimation in which the work is 
held may be measured by the number of commentators who 
have devoted themselves to its elucidation, of whom Dr Grierson 
mentions seventeen. Two of them were MusalmAns, and two 
other commentaries were composed for Musalman patrons. 
The collection has also twice been translated into Sanskrit. 

The bc.st-known coiiiniviitary is tliat of Lallu-ji-LAI, entitled the 
Lala-ihandrihu. Tlic autlior was employed by Dr Gilchrist in the 
College of Fort William, where lie finished his commentary in i8t8. 
A critical edition of it has been published by Dr G. A. Grierson 
(Calcutta, Government of India I’reas, i8g6). (C. J. I..) 

BUAPUR, an ancient city aitd modem district of British 
India in the southern division of Bombay. It is a station on the 
Southern Mahratta railway, 60 m. S. of Sholapur. The ancient 
city was supplied with water by an elaborate underground 
system of reservoirs and aqueducts, which has been restored 
in part as a famine relief work. The papulation in igoi was 
23,811. The city used to he the extensive, splendid and opulent 
capital of an independent sovereignty of the same name, but 
now retains only the vestiges of its former grandeur. It is still, 
however, the most picturesque collection of ruins in India. 
The city of Bijapur owed its greatness to Yusuf Adil Shah, the 
founder of the independent stale of Bijapur. It consists of three 
distinct portions—the citadel, the fort and the remains of the 
city. The citadel, built by Yusuf Adil Sllah, a mile in circuit, 
is of great strength, well built of the most massive materials, 
and encompassed by a ditch 100 yds. wide, formerly supplied 
with water, but now nearly filled up with rubbish, so that its 
original depth cannot be discovered. Within the citadel are the 
remains of Hindu temples, which prove that Bijapur was an 
important town in pre-Mahommedan times. The fort, which 
was completed by Ali Adil Shah in 1566, is surrounded by a wall 
6 m. in circumference. This wall is from 30 to 50 ft. high, and 
is strengthened with ninety-.sijf* massive bastions of various 
designs. In addition there are ten others at the various gateways. 
The width is about 25 ft. ; from bastion to bastion runs a hattlc- 
mented curtained wall about 10 ft. high. The whole is 
surrounded by a deep moat 30 to 40 ft. broad. Inside these walls 
the Bijapur kings bade defiance to ail comers. Outside the 
walls are the remains of a vast city, now for the most part in 
ruins, but the innumerable tombs, mosques, caravanserais and 
other edifices, which have resisted the havoc of time, afford 
abundant evidence of the ancient snlendour of the place. Among 
its many buildings three are speaally worthy of mention. The 
Gol Gunbaz, or tomb of Sultan Mahommed Adil Shah, wlfich 
was buik k626--i656, is one of the most interesting buildings in 
the world. It is a square building, 135 ft. each way, which is 
surmounted by a great circular dome 198 ft. high. The inside 
area (18,360 ft.) is greater than the I^ntheon at Rome (15,833 
sq, ft). When first built tlie dome was covered by gold'leaf, 
and the outer walls were adorned with stucco work picked out 
1 in gold and blue, but to-day there are very few traces of this 
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ornamentation. Of late years this mosque has been thoroughly 
restored, and one portion is n%w used as a museum in which all 
objects of interest discovered in the surrounding country are 
exhibited. Next to this comes the Ibrahim Roza, or tomb and 
mosque of Ibrahim Adil Shah II., which was completed about 
1620 and is supposed to be one of the most exquisite buildings 
in the world after the Taj at Agra. It is said to have cost 
£1,700,000 and to have occupied thirty-six years in its con¬ 
struction. The Gagan Mahal, or ancient audience hall, is now 
a mass of ruins, but when complete must have been a beautiful 
building. The archway remains. It is over 60 ft. span and 
about 90 ft. high. Through this arch Sikandar Adil Shah, the 
last king of Bijapur, was brought hound with silver chains, 
while on a raised platfoim sat Aurangzeb, the Mogul emperor, 
who had left Delhi Miree years previously to conquer the Deccan. 
This magnificent pialace, where so many scenes historic in the 
Bijapur dynasty occurred, is now the abode of hundreds of 
pigeons. Their cooing is the only sound that breaks the silence 
of the old halls. * 

History .—The founder of the Bijapur dynasty, Yusuf Adil 
Shah, is said by b'erishta to have been a son of the Ottoman 
sultan Murad II. When on his accession Mahommed II. gave 
orders for the strangling of all his brothers, Yusuf was saved by 
a stratagem of his mother. He went to India, where he took 
service under the Bahmani king of the Deccan, and ultimately 
became a person of great importance at the court of Mahmud 11 . 
In 1489 he took advantage of the break-up of the Bahmani 
power to establish himself as an independent sultan at Bijapur, 
his dominions including Goa on the west coast. Tic died in 1511 
(Goa had been taken by the Portuguese a few months before), 
and was succeeded by his son Ismail, who reigned prosperously 
till 1534. The next king worrti mentioning is Ali Adil Shah 1 ., 
who reigned from is.?; to 1579 and, besides the fort, built, the 
Jama Masjid or great mosque, the aqueducts and other notable 
works in the city. His son Ibrahim (d. 1626) maintained the 
prosperity of the state ; but under his successor, Mahommed 
Adil Shah (d. 1656), the rise of the Mahratta power under Sivaji 
began to make inroads upon it, and it was exposed to the yet 
more formidable ambition of Shah Jahan. On the death of 
Mahommed the suecession passed to .\li Adil Shah II., and on 
his death in 1672 to his infant son, Sikandar Adil Shah, the last 
of the race. The kingdom had been for some time rapidly falling 
to ruin, and in 1686 the Mogul emperor Aurangzeb, who as Sliah 
Jahan’s general had unsuccessfully besieged the city under 
Mahommed Adil Shah, took Bijapur and annexed the kingdom 
to the Delhi empire. Among the curiosities of the capital is the 
celebrated monster gun (Malik-i-Maidan), stated to be the largest 
piece of cast bronze ordnance in the world. It was captured 
from the king of Ahmednagar by the king of Bijapur about the 
middle of the 17th century. An inscription on the gun recording 
that fact was erased by Aurangzeb, who substituted the present 
inscription stating that he conquered Bijapur in 1686. The city 
and territory of Bijapur remained aimexed to Delhi till 1724, 
when the nizam established his independence in the Deccan, and 
included Bijapur within his dominions. His sway over this 
portion of his acquisitions, however, was of brief duration; for, 
being defeated by the peshwa in 1760, he was compelled to 
purchase peace by its cession to the Mabrattas. Upon the fall 
of the peshwa in 1818 Bijapur passed into the hands of the 
British, and was by them included in the territory assigned to the 
raja of Satara. In 1848 the territory of Satara was escheated 
through the failure of heirs. The city was made the administra¬ 
tive headquarters of the district in 1885. 

The district of Bijapur, fcJhnerly called Kaladgi, occupies a 
barren plain, sloping eastward from a string of feudatory 
Mahratta states to the nizam’s dominions. It contains an area 
of 5669 sq. m., and its population in 1901 was 735435, showing 
a decrease of 8 % compared with an increase of 27 % in the 
preceding decade, and a decrease of 21 % in the period between 
1872 and 1881. These changes in population reveal the effects 
of famine, which was very severely felt in 1876-1878 and again 
in» 1899-1900. There is very little irrigation in the district 


The principal crops are milletjswheat, pulse, oil-seeds and cotton. 
There are considerable manufactures of cotton and silk goods 
and blankets, and several factories for ginning and pressing 
cotton. The East Deccan line of the Southern Mahratta railway 
traverses the district from north to south. 

BIJAWAR, a native state of central India, in the Bundelkhand 
agency. Area, 973 sq. m.; pop. (1901) 110,500; revenue, 
£10,000. Forests cover nearly half the total area of the state, 
which is believed to be rich in minerals, but lack of transport 
facilities has hindered the development of its resources. 

The state takes its name from the chief town, Bijawar (pop. 
in 1901, 5220), which was founded by Bijai Singh, one of the 
Gond chiefs of Garha Mandla, in the T7th century. It was 
conquered in the 18th centuiy' by Chhatarsal, the founder of 
Panna, a Rajput of the Bundela clan, by whose descendants it 
is still held. It was confirmed to Ratan Singh in 1811 by the 
British government for the usual deed of allegiance. In 1857 
Bhan Pratap Singh rendered signal services to the British during 
the Mutiny, being rewarded with certain privileges and a 
hereditary salute of eleven guns. In 1866 he received the title 
of maharaja, and the prefix sawai in 1877. Bhan I’ratap was 
succeeded on his death in 1899 by his adopted son, Sanwant 
Singh, a son of the maharaja of Orchha. 

BIJNOR, or BijNAtJR, a town and district of British India in 
the Bareilly division of the I’nited Provinces. The town is about 
3 m. from the left bank of the Ganges. The population in 1901 
was i 7,5<83. There is a large trade in sugar. The American 
Methodists have a mission, which maintains some aided schools, 
and there is an English high school for boys. 

The Dt.sTRirT OF Bijnor has an area of 1791 sq. m. The 
aspect of the country is generally a level plaiti, but the northern 
part of it rises towards the Himalayas, the greatest elevation 
being 1342 ft. above the sea-level. The Koh and Rarnganga are 
the principal rivers that flow through the district, and the 
Ganges forms its w'estern boundary. In 1901 the populiitioii 
was 779,451, showing a decrease of 2% in the decade. The 
country is watered in most parts by si reams from the hills, but 
a .scries of small canals has been constructed. .Sugar is largely 
exported. A line of the Oudh & Rohilkhand railway from 
Moradabad to Saharanpur runs through the district. 

History .—Of the early history of Bijnor even after it passed 
under Mahommedan rule little is known with any certainty. 
The district was ravaged by Timur in 131)9, and thenceforward 
nothing is heard of it till the time of Akbar, when it formed part 
of the Delhi empire and so continued undisturbed, save for 
occasional raids, so long as the power of the Moguls survived 
intact. In the early part of the rfith century, however, the 
Rohilla Pathans established their independence in the country 
called by them Rohilkhand; and about 1748 the Rohilla chief 
Ali Mahommed made his first annexations in Bijnor, the rest 
of which soon fell under the Rohilla domination. The northern 
districts were granted by Ali Mahommed to Niijih Khan, who 
gradually extended his influence west of the Ganges and at Delhi, 
receiving the title of Najib-ud-daula and becoming paymaster 
of the royal forces. His success, however, raised up powerful 
enemies against him, and at their instigation the Mahrattas 
invaded Bijnor. This was the beginning of a feud which con¬ 
tinued for years. Najib, indeed, held his own, and for the part 
played by him in the victory of Panipat was made vizier of the 
empire. After his death in 1770, however, his son Zabita Khan 
was defeated by the Mahrattas, who overran all Rohilkhand. 
In 1772 the nawab of Oudh made a treaty with the Rohillas, 
covenanting to expel the Mahrattas in return for a money 
payment. He carried out his part of the bargain; but the 
Rohilla chieftains refused to pay. In T774 the nawab concluded 
with the government of Calcutta a treaty of alliance, and he now 
called upon the British, in accordance with its terms, to supply 
a brigade to assist him in enforcing his claims against the Rohillas. 
This wa.s done ; the Rohillas were driven beyond the Ganges, 
and Bijnor was incorporated in the territories of the nawab, who 
in 1801 ceded it to the East India Company. From this time the 
history of Bijnor is uneventful, until the Mutiny of 1857, when 
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(on the ist of June) if was occupiM by the nawab of Najibabad, 
a grandson of 2 ^bita Khan. In spite of fighting between the 
Hindus and the Mahommedan Patens the nawab succeeded in 
maintaining his position until the 21st of April 1858, when he was 
defeated by the British at Nagina; whereupon British authority 
was restored. 

BIKANIR, a native state of India, in the Rajputana agency, 
with an area of 23,311 .sq. m. The natural aspect of the country 
is one desolate tract, without a single permanently running 
stream. Its surface is overspread with undulating sand-hills, 
of from 20 to 100 ft. above the average level, and so loose that 
men and quadrupeds stepping off the beaten track sink as if 
in snow. Two streams, the Katli and Ghaggar, attempt to 
flow through this dismal region, but are lost in its sands. Water 
is very scarce, and is raised from wells of from 250 to 340 ft. in 
depth. A few shallow salt lakes are filled by rain water, but they 
dry up on the setting in of the hot weather, leaving a thick crust 
of salt on their beds, which is used for commercial and domestic 
purpo.sos. The inhabitants are very poor. They live chiefly 
by pasturage—rearing camels, of which their chief agricultural 
stock consists, and horses of a fine breed, which fetch good 
prices. From the wool which their sheep yield they manufac¬ 
ture every article of native dress and good blankets. The other 
industries are leather work, sugar-refining, goldsmith’s work, 
ivory carving, iron, brass, copper, stone masonry, tanning, 
weaving, dyeing and carpentry. The principal towns are 
Bikanir, the capital, ('huru, Rajgarh, Ratangarh and Reni. In 
iqoi the population was 584,627, showing a decrease of 30% 
due to the results of famine. The revenue is £141.000. The 
military force consists of 500 men, besides the Imperial Service 
Corps of the same strength. The schools include a high school 
affiliated to the university of Allahabad, a school for the sons 
of nobles, and a girls’ school called after Lady Elgin. The 
railway from Jodhpur has been extended towards Bhatinda 
in the Punjab ; on the northern border, the Ghaggar canal 
in the Punjab irrigates about 5000 acres. Jlrought is of common 
occurrence. The famine of 1899-1900 was severely felt. The 
city of Bikanir has a railway station. The city is surrounded by 
a stone wall, 6 ft. thick, 15 to 30 ft. high and 3J m. in circuit, 
with five gates and three sally-ports. The citadel is half a mile 
north-east of the city, and is surrounded by a rampart with 
bastions. The population in 1901 was 53,075. There are 
manufactures of fine blankets and sugar-candy. 

History.—In the 15th century the territory which now forms 
the state of Bikanir was occupied by Rajput clans, partly Jats, 
partly Mahommedans. Ateut 1465 Bika, a Rathor Rajput, 
sixth son of Rao Jodha, chief of Marwar, started out to conquer 
the country. By taking advantage of the rivalries of the clans 
he succeeded; in 1485 he built the small fort at the capital 
which still bears his name, and in 1488 began the building of the 
city itself. He died in 1504, and his successors gradually 
extended their possessions. In the reign of Akbar the chiefs of- 
Bikanir were esteemed among the most loyal adherents of the 
Delhi empire, and in 1570 Akbar married a daughter of Kalyan 
Singh. Kalyan’s son, Rai Singh, who succeeded him in 1571, 
was one of Akbar’s most distinguished generals and the first 
raja of Bikanir ; his daughter married Selim, afterwards the 
emperor Jahangir. Two other distinguished chiefs of the house 
were Karan Singh (1631-1669), who in the struggle of the sons 
of Shah Jahan for the throne threw in his lot with Aurangzeb, 
and Ins eldest son, Anup Singh (1669-1698), who fought with 
distinction in the Deccan, was conspicuous in the capture of 
Golconda, and earned the title of niaharaja. From this time 
forward the history of Bikanir was mainly that of the wars with 
Jodhpur, which raged intermittentlythroughout the i8thcentury. 
In 1802, during one of these wars, Elphinstone passed through 
Bikanir on his way to Kabul; and the maharaja, Surat Singh 
(1788-1828), applied to him for British protection, which was, 
however, refused. In 1815 Surat Singh’s tyranny led to a 
general rising of his thakurs, and in 1816 the maharaja again 
applied for British protection. On the 9th of May 1818 a treaty 
was concluded,, and order was restored in the country by British 
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troops. Ratan Singh, who succeed his fatiier in i8a8, applied 
in vain in 1830 to the British government for aid against a fresh 
outbreak of his thakurs; but during the next five years dacoity 
became so rife on the borders that the government raised a 
special force to deal with it (the Sbakhawati Brigade), and of this 
for seven years Bikanir contributed part of the cost. Hence¬ 
forth the relations of the maharajas with the British government 
were increasingly cordial. In 1842 Ratan Singh supplied 
camels for the Afghan expedition ; in 1844 he reduced the dues 
on goods passing through his country, and he gave assistance 
in both Sikh campaigns. His son, Sardar Singh (1851-1872), 
was rewarded for help given during the Mutiny by an increase 
of territory. In 1868 a rising of the thakurs against his extortions 
led to the despatch of a British political officer, by whom affairs 
were adjusted. Sardar Singh had no son, and on his death 
iti 1872 his widow and principal ministers selected Dungur 
Singh as his successor, with the approval of the British govern¬ 
ment. The principal event of his reign was the rebellion of the 
thakurs in 1883, owing to an attempt to incret&e the dues payable 
in lieu of military service ; this led to the permanent location 
at Bikwir of a British political agent. Dungar Singh died in 
1^7 without a son; but he had adopted liis brother, Ganga 
Singh (b. 1880), who succeeded as 21st chief of Bikanir with the 
approval of the government. He was educated at the Mayo 
College at Ajmere, and was invested with full powers in 1898. 
He attended King Edward’s coronation in 1902, and accompanied 
the British army in person in the Chinese campaign of 1901 in 
command of the Bikanir Camel Corps, which also did good 
service in Somaliland in 1904. The state owes to this ruler the 
opening up of new railways across the great desert, which was 
formerly passable only by camels, and the tapping of the valu¬ 
able coal deposits tliat occur in the tenitoiy. For his conspucuous 
services he was given the Kaisar-i-Hind medal of tlie first class, 
made an honoraiy major in the Indian army, a G.C.I.E., a 
K.C.S.I., and A.D.C. to the prince of Wales. 

BILASPUR, a town and district of British India in the Chhat- 
tisgarh division of the Central Provinces. The town is situated 
on the right bank of the river Arpa. It is said to have 
been founded by a fisherwoman named Bilasa in the 17 th 
century, and it still retains her name. The place, however, 
came into note only after 1741, the year of the Mahratta 
invasion (see below), when a Mahratta official took up liis abode 
there and began to build a fort which was never completed. 
In 1862 it was made the headquarters of the district. The 
population in 1901 was 18,937. It is an ifhpiortant junction on 
the Bengal-Nagpur railway, where the two lines from the west 
meet on their way to Calcutta, 255 m. from Nagpur. 

The District of BiLaspuk Iim an area of 7602 sq. m. It 
forms the upper half of the basin of the river Mahanadi. It is 
almost enclosed on the north, west and east by ranges of hills, 
while its southern boundary is generally open and accessible, 
well cultivated, and closely dotted with villages embedded in 
groups of fruit trees. The principal hills artP—(i) the Maikal 
range, situated in the north-western extremity of the district; 
(2) a chain of lulls forming part of the Vindhyan range, on the 
north; (3) the Korba hills, an off-shoot of the Vindhyas, on 
the eastern boundary; and (4) the Sonakhan block of hill^ in 
the vicinity of the Mahanadi river. The Mahanadi is the prin¬ 
cipal river of the district, and governs the whole drainage and 
river system of the surrounding country. It takes its rise in a 
mountainous region which is described as the wildest of all wild 
piarts of the Central Provinces, crosses the Bilaspur boundary near 
Seorinarain, and after a course of 25 m. in the south-eastern 
extremity of the district enters ^mbaipur district. Within 
Bilaspur the river is everywhere navigable for six months in the 
year. Minor rivers are the Sakri, Hamp, Tesua, Agar, Mankri, 
Arpa, Kharod, Lilagar, Jonk and Bareri. The most important 
affluents of the Malranadi are the Seonath and Hasdu. Besides 
tiie natural water supply afforded by the rivers, Bilaspur abounds 
in taidcs. There are large forest areas, those belonging to 
the government covering over 600 sq. m. Sal {Shorea robusta) 
is the chief timber tree. • 
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BOaspur, which was formejjy a very isolated tract, is now 
traversed in three directions by lines of the Bengal-Nagpur 
railway. It suffered severely from the famine of 1896-1897. 
In 1897 the general death-rate was as high as 90 per thousand, 
rising to 297 in Bilaspur town. It suffered no less severely in 
1900, when in May the number of persons relieved rose to one- 
fourth of the total population. 

In 1901 the population was 1,012,972, showing a decrease of 
*3%> compared with an increase of 14% in the preceding 
decade. In 1906, however, the new district of Drug was formed, 
which took away 730 sq. m. from Bilaspur; the population on 
this reduced area of Bilaspur in 1901 was 917,240. 

Among the Hindu inhabitants of the district, the Chamars 
and Pankas deserve particular notice. The former, who form 
the shoemaker and leather-dealing caste of the Hindu com¬ 
munity, had always been held in utter contempt by the other 
Hindu castes. But between 1820 and 1830 a religious movement, 
having for its object their freedom from the trammels of caste, 
was inaugurated by a member of the caste, named Ghasi Das, 
who preached the unity of God and the equality of men. Ghasi 
Das gave himself out as a messenger of God ; he prohibited the 
adoration of idols, and enjoined the worship of the Supremo 
Being without any visible sign or representation. The followers 
of the new faith call themselves Satnamis, or the worshippers of 
Satnam or God. They do not keep the Hindu festivals and they 
defy the contempt of the Brahmans. Ghasi Das, the founder 
of the faith, was their first high priest. He died in 1850 ; his 
son succeeded him, but was assassinated (it was said by the 
Hindus), and the grandson succeeded him. The Pankt^, 
who form about a sixth of the population, are all Kabirpanthis, 
or followers of Kabir, a religious reformer of the 15th 
century. There is no greaf difference between the Kabir 
Pankas and the Satnamis. They both abstain from meat and 
liquor, marry at the age of puberty, ordinarily celebrate their 
ceremonies through the agency of the elders of their own caste 
and bury their dead. The Pankas worship the Supreme Being 
under the name of Kabir, and the Chamars under the name 
of Salrtam ; while each community has a high priest to whom 
reverence is paid. At present the majority of the Pankas are 
cultivators, though formerly all were weaver-s. The Gonds are 
the most numerous among the aboriginal tribes, but so great 
an intermixture has taken place between them and the Hindu 
races that they have lost their language and most of their ethnical 
characteristics, such as the flat forehead, .squat nose, prominent 
nostril, dark skin, &c., and are scarcely distinguishable from 
the other classes of the Hindu labouring population. In addition 
to .some of the Hindu deities which they worship, the Gonds 
have their own gods—Bara Deva and Dula Deva. The Kan- 
wars are the next largest section of the aboriginal population. 
The upper class among them claim to be Rajputs, and are divided 
into numerous septs. Although an aboriginal tribe, the census 
returns them as a Hindu caste. All the northern landholders 
of Bilaspur belong to this tribe, which consequently occupies 
an influential position. 

The chief wealth of the district consists in its agricultural 
produce. Rice, wheat, pulses, millet, mustard, oil-seeds and 
cotton are the chief crops. Rice, the chief export, is sent to 
Bombay, Berar and northern India. The tussur silk industry 
is of considerable importance, and the silk is reputed the best 
in the Central Provinces. Sal and other timbw is exported. 
Lac is sent in large quantities to Calcutta and Mir»pur. Coal 
and iron are the chief minerals; sandstone for building purposes 
is quarried near Bilaspur a^d Seorinarain. Among local in¬ 
dustries the most important is the weaving trade. 

The early history of the district is very obscure. From remote 
ages it was governed by kings of the Haihai dyna.sty of Ratanpur 
and Raipur, known as the Chhattisgarh rajas, on account of 
thirty-six forts (gttrks), of which they were the lords. A genea¬ 
logical li.st of kings of this dynasty was carefully kept up to the 
fifty-fifth representative in the year 1741, when the country was 
seized without a struf^e by the Mahtattas of Nagpur. From 
18V8 to 1830 Bilaspur came under the management of the British 


government, the Mahratta chief of Nagput being then a minor. 
In 1854 the country finally lapsed to the British government, 
the chief having died without issue. During the Sepoy mutiny 
a hill chief of the district gave some trouble, but be was speedily 
captured and executed. 

BILBAO, formerly sometimes written Bii.boa, the capital of 
the province of Biscay, in northern Spain; in 43° 15' N. and 
2° 45' W.; on the river Nervion or Ansa (in Basque Ibaizabal), 
and about 8 m. inland from the Bay of Biscay. Pop. (1900) 
83,306. Bilbao is one of the principal seaports of Spain, and 
the greatest of Basque towns. It occupies a small but fertile 
and beautiful valley, shut in by mountains on every side except 
towards the sea, and containing the fortified haven of Portu- 
galete, the industrial town of Baracaldo (?.».). and the villages 
of Santurce and Las Arenas, where the Nervion broadens to 
form the Bay of Bilbao at its mouth. Bilbao comprises two 
distinct parts, ancient and modem. The new town lies on the 
left bank, while the old town rises on the right in terraces. 
Communication across the river is afforded by five bridges, 
of whic>' the oldest, San Antonio, is of stone, and dates from the 
14th century. The houses in the principal streets are built of 
hewn stone, and are several storeys high, with projecting eaves 
that give shelter from both sun and rain. Many of the streets 
in the old town arc very narrow, and have an appearance of 
cleanliness and quiet. For a long time no carts or carriages 
were permitted to enter the city for fear of polluting and 
injuring the pavement, and the transport of goods was carried 
on in hand-carts. But after 1876 entirely new districts were 
mapped out on the left bank of the Nervion. l(ine broad streets, 
splendid squares and public gardens, hotels, villas, palatial new 
public buildings and numerous schools came into existence. 
The part of the town on the right bank is, however, still the great 
centre of business, the narrow streets containing the Ixjst shops. 
There, too, are the banks, the town hall, the theatre, the principal 
clubs, and the principal churches, including that of Santiago, 
which dates from the 14th century. In and around Bilbao 
there are more than thirty convents and monasteries, and at 
Olaveaga, about a mile off, is the Jesuit university, attended by 
850 students. Public education is not, however, entirely in the 
hands of the priesthood and nuns; there are an institute, a nor^l 
school to train teachers,a school of arts and handicrafts,a nautical 
school and numerous public primary schools for both sexes. 

Few Spanish cities grew so rapidly in size, importance and 
wealth as Bilbao in the latter half of the iqth century. Its first 
liank was founded in 1857 ; its first railway (Bilbao-Tudela) 
opeiied in 1863. Thenceforward, despite the check it received 
from the Ciirlist rebellion of 1870-5876, and the contemporaneous 
decline of its wool and shipbuilding indusitries, its prosperity 
increased steadily. The population, 17,649 in 1870, rose to 
50,734 in 1887, 74,076 in 1897, and 83,306 in 1900. Thb develop¬ 
ment was due principally to the growth of the mining and 
mc^lurgical industries. From a very early period, as the Old 
English word bilbo, “ a sword,” attests, Bilbao was celebrated 
for the excellent quality of its steel blades ; in modem times it 
was the natural headquarters of the important steel and iron 
trades of the Basque Provinces. Hence it became the centre 
of a network of railway lines unsurpassed in Spain. .The harbour 
works board, constituted in 1877, improved the river channel 
and the bar; made wharves and embankments ; lighted the 
lower reaches of the river by electricity, so as to allow vessels to 
enter by night; and constructed a breakwater and counter-mole 
outside the bar of the river Nervion, between Santurce, Portu- 
galete and the opposite headland at the village of Algorta, so as 
to secure deep anchorage and easy access to the river. The 
first dry dock was constructed in 1896; in 1905 it was supple¬ 
mented by another, tiie largest in Spain. The exports are 
chiefly iron ; the imports cod; large quantities of wine from 
Navarre and the Ebro valley are also sent abroad, and the 
importation of timber of all kmds from Scandinavia and Finland, 
and coastwise from Asturias, is of gnat importance. In the 
coasting trade the exports are mostiy pig-iron, codfish ^d 
some products of iocd industries and agnculture. The shipping 
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at Bilbao is mainly* Spanish, o^ing to the multitudfi of small 
vessels employed in the coasting trade; but from 1880 onwards 
the majority of foreign ships were British. In 1904, 3319 
vessels of a,*67,957 tons were accommodated at Bilbao; more 
than 2000 were Spanish and nearly 700 British. In the same 
year new harbour works and lighting arrangements were under¬ 
taken on a large scale, and- a movement was initiated for the 
revival of shipbuilding. Be.side$ the raining and metallurgic 
industries, Bilbao has breweries, tanneries, flour mills, glass 
works, brandy distilleries, and paper, soap, cotton and mosaic 
factories. 

Bilbao, or Bel^^o, as it was often called, was founded by Don 
Pedro Lopez de Haro about 1300, and soon rose into importance. 
It was occupied by the French in 1795, and from 1808 to 1813 ; 
and in 1835 and 1874 it was unavailingly besieged by the Carlists. 

BILBEIS, or Belbes, a town of lower Egypt, on the eastern 
arm of the Nile, 36 m. N.N.E. of Cairo by rail. Pop. (1907) 
>3)48 s. The Coptic name, Phelbes, seems to have been derived 
from Egyptian, but nothing is known of the place before medieval 
times. Considered the bulwark of the kingdom on that side, 
Bilbcis was by the Moslems defended with strong fortifications. 
In 1163-1164 it was besieged for three months by the crusaders 
under Amalric, and in 1168 was captured and pillaged by 
another army of crusaders. Napoleon in 1798 ordered the 
restoration of the fortifications, but they have again fallen into 
decay. Bilbcis was the first halting-place of the English cavalr>' 
in their march on Cairo after the fight at Tel-el-Kebir on the 
13th of September 1882. 

BILBERRY, Blaeberry or Whortleberry, known botanic- 
ally as Vaccinium myrtiUus (natural order Ericaceae), a low- 
growing shrub, found in woods, copses and on heaths, chiefly 
in hilly districts. The stiff stems, from half a foot to two 
feet long, liear small ovate leaves with a serrate margin, and 
small, globose, rosy flowers tinged with green. The berries are 
dark blue, with a waxy bloom, and about one-third of an inch 
in diameter ; they arc used for tarts, preserves, &c. The plant 
is widely distributed throughout the north temperate and ex¬ 
tends into the arrtir zone. Cowberry is a closely allied species, 
F. Vtlis-Idara, growing in similar situations, but not found in the 
south-eastern portion of England, distinguished by its evergreen 
leaves and red wid lierry. 

BILBO (from the Spanish town Bilbao, formerly called in 
England “ Bilboa,” and famous, like Toledo, for its sword- 
blades), in the earliest English use, a .sword, especiallj' one of 
superior temper. In the plural form (as in Shakespeare’s phrase 
“ methought I lay wor.se than the mutines in the bilboes ”) it 
meant the irons into which offenders were put on lx>ard ship. 

BILDERDIJK, WILLEM (1756-1831), Dutch poet, the son 
of an Amsterdam physician, was born on the 7th of September 
1756. When he was .six years old an accident to his foot 
incapacitated him for ten years, and he developed habits of 
continuous and concentrated study. His parents were ardent 
partisans of the house of Orange, and Bilderdijk grew up with 
strong monarchical and Calvinistic convictions. He was, says 
Da Costa, “ anti - revolutionary, anti - Barneveldtian, anti- 
I^vesteinish, anti-liberal.” After studying at Leiden Univer¬ 
sity, he obtained his doctorate in law in 1782, and began to 
practise as an advocate at the Hague. Three years later he 
contracted an unhappy marriage with Rebecca Woesthoven. 
He refused in 1795 to take the oath to the new administration, 
and was consequently obliged to leave Holland. He went to 
Hambuig, and then to London, where his great learning procured 
him consideration. There he had as a pupil Katharina Wilhel- 
mina Schwoickhardt (1776-1830), the daughter of a Dutch 
painter and herself a poet. When he left London in June 1797 
for Braunschweig, this lady followed him, and after he had 
formally divorced his first wife (1802) they were married. In 
1806 he was persuaded by his friends to return to Holland. He 
was kindly received by Louis Napoleon, who made him his 
librarian, and a member and eventually president (1809-1811) 
of the Royid Institute. After the abdication of Louis Napoleon 
he suffered great poverty; on the accession of William of 
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Orange in 1813 he hq>ed to bejnade a professor, but was dis¬ 
appointed and became a history tutor at Leiden. He continued 
his vigorous campaign against liberal ideas to his death, which 
took place at Haarlem on the i8th of December 1831. 

A picture of the Bilderdijk household is given in the letters 
(yol. V., 1850) of Robert Southey, who stayed some time with 
Bilderdijk in 1825. Madame Bilderdijk had translated Roderick 
into Dutch (1823-1824). For his work as a poet see Dutch 
Literature. His many-sided activity showed itself also in 
historical criticism— Cesehiedenis des Vaderlmis (1832-1851, 
13 vols.), a conservative commentary on Wagenaar’s Voder- 
lanische Historic', in translations from Sophocles (1779 and 
1789), of part of the Iliad, of the hymns and epigrams of Calli- 
mai^us, and from the Latin poets; in philology— Taal 
Dichtkuniige Verscheidenhedm (1820-1825, 4 vOls.); and in 
drama—the tragedies, Fhris de Vijjde (1808), Willem J. van 
Holland (1808), and others. His most important poetical works 
arc the didactic poem, De Ziekte der geleerd^ (“ ’Tlie Disease of 
the Learned ’’), a vols., 1807; a descriptive poem in the manner 
of Delillc in Hel BuitenUven (1803); and his fragmentary epic, 
De Ondergang der eersle leereld (1820). Other volumes were 
Mijne Verlustigung (Leiden, 1781), Bloemtjens (1785), Mengd- 
poezij (1799, 2 vols.), Poezij (1803-1807, 4 vols.), Mengdingen 
(1804-1808,4 vols.), NieuieeMengdingen 2 vols.), Hollands 
Verlassing (1813-1814, 2 vols.), Vaderlandscke Uilboezemingen 
(Leiden, 1815), Winterbloemen (1811, 2 vols.), &c., in some of 
which his wife collaborated. 

His poetical works were collocteel by I. da Costa (Haarlem. 1856- 
iSjy, 16 vols.), with a biography of the poet. See also "Mijne 
Levensbeschrijving ” in Mengehngen en Fragmenten . . . (1H34); 
his Drieven (ed. 1836-1837) by I. da Costa and W. Messchert; Ur 
K. A. Kollcwijn, Bilderdijl), Zijn Leven en werhrn ... (2 vols., l8yi). 

BILEilK (Byzantine Bdoconu), chief town of the Ertoghrul 
sanjak of the Brusa vilayet in Asia Minor, altitude 1900 ft, 
situated on a hill 2| m. from its station on the Ismid-Angora 
railway. Pop. 10,500 (Moslems, 7200 ; Christians, 3300). It is 
an important centre of the silk industry, and has several silk- 
spinning factories. 

BIUINGER (BClkhncer), GEORG BERNHARD (1693- 
1750), German philosopher, mathematician and statesman, son of 
a Lutheran minister, was bom on the 23rd of January 1693, at 
Kanstatt in Wurttemberg. As a boy he showed great aptitude 
for study, and at first devoted himself to theology, but under the 
influence of Wolff’s writings he took up mathematics and 
philosophy on the lines of Wolff and I..qjbnitz. Returning to 
theology, ho attempted to connect it with philosophy in a 
treatise. Diluddaliones philosopkicae, de deo, anima humana, 
rmindo (Tubingen, 1723, 1746, 1768). This work, containing 
nothing original, but giving a clear representation of Wolff’s 
philosophy, met with great success, and the author was appointed 
to the office of preacher at the castle of Tubingen and of reader in 
the school of theology. In 1721, after two years’ study under 
Wolff, he beaime professor of philosophy at Halle, and in 1724 
professor of mathematics. His friends at Tubingen disapproved 
his new views, and in 1725, on Wolff’s recommendation, he was 
invited by Peter the Great to lecture in St Petersbuig, where he 
was well received. His success in winning the prize of a thousand 
crowns offered for a dissertation on tlie cause of gravity by the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris secured his return to his native 
land in 1731. In 1735, largely on account of his knowledge of 
military engineering, Duke Guirles Alexander (1733-1737) made 
him a privy councillor, but his hands were tied owing to the 
frivolous atmosphere of the court. On the death of the duke, 
however, he became a member gf the Regency Council, and 
devoted himself with energy and success to the reorganization 
of the state. In the departments of education, state-religion, 
agriculture and commerce, his administration was uniformly 
successful, and he became in a real sense the head of the state. 
He died at Stuttgart on the i8th of February 1750. After his 
return from Russia, he won the highest respect at home and 
abroad, and Frederick the Great is recorded to have said of him, 
“ He was a great man whom I shall ever remember with 
admiration,” • 
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Beside the Dduddationes, h% wrote :— De harmonia animi et 
corporis humani commentatio (Frankfort and Leipzig, 1735 j 
Tubingen, 1741); Dt origine et permissione malt (1724), an 
account of the Leibnitzian theodicy. 

For his life and times see TafinKcr. Leichenrede (Stuttgart, 1750) ; 
I'roi. Abel in Moser's Patriot, .irchiv., 1788, 9. p. 3(19 ; Spittler, 
Verm. Schriften, 13, p. 411 ; G. Schwab in Morgenblatt (J830). 
For his philosophy, sec R. Wahl. “ Bilfinger's Manadohgie " (Zeit- 
schrift fUr Philos, vol. 85, pp. C> 6 -tji, 402-231 (Leipzig, 1884); 
E. Zeller, Geschichte d. deutsch. Philos, sett Leibnitz, pp. 283 foil., 294). 

BILGE (a corruption of bulge, from Fr. bouge, Lat. bulge, a bag, 
deriving probably from an original Celtic word), the “ belly ” or 
wide.sl part of a cask ; the broad horizontal part of a ship's 
bottom above the keel; also the lowest interior part of the hull; 
hence “ bilge-water,” the foul water which collects in the bilge. 
“ Bilge-keels ” are pieces of timber fastened to the bottom of a 
ship to reduce rolling (see SiiiPBini-piNG). 

BILHARZIOSIS. In various parts of Africa the inhabitants 
are liable to suffer^rom a form of endemic hacmaturia caused 
by the presence of a parasite in the mucous membrane of 
the urinary passages. This parasite was discovered in 1852 
by Bilharz, and hence is generally known as Bilharzia, 
though it has been more scientifically named Schistosoma 
haematobium. The condition to which it gives rise is that 
of bilharziosis. (For description and life history of the para¬ 
site see Trematodks.) In man the parasites and ova liave 
been found in the minute veins of the bladder, ureter and pelvis 
of the kidney (more rarely in other organs), where they infest the 
mucous and sulimucous tissues. In an affected bladder the 
mucous membrane presents swollen vascular patches of varj'ing 
size, or warty prominences on which the urinary salts may be 
deposited. The ova often serve as a nucleus for urimiry calculi. 
Similar changes may take place m the ureter, and the consequent 
swelling lead to obstruction to the passage of urine, and il left 
untreated to pyelitis and pyonephro-sis. If the rectum be affected 
the mucous membrane becomes thickened, polypoid growths form 
and large submucous haemorrhages may take place. 

As to the mode of entrance of this parasite opinion is divided. 
Some authorities favour tire view that the entrance is through 
the skin, urethra or rectum, the result of bathing in infected 
water ; others that it is taken by the mouth in water or uncooked 
fish. The symptoms to which it gives rise arc haematuria, pain in 
the perineal region and a greater or less degree of anaemia 
through loss of blood. If the disease continue, cystitis and its 
consequent train of symptoms ensue (see Bladder and Pro¬ 
state Diseases). If the rectum be affected there is considerable 
discharge of mucus, and later prolapsus ani may lie the result. 
But the symptoms vary to a remarkabh! extent, from the slightest 
producing but little discomfort, to the most severe resulting in 
death. Tlie liquid extract of male fern is the only drug used with 
much success. Tlic symptoms caused by the parasite must be 
treated as they arise. Polypoid growths of the rectum must be 
surgically treated. 

BILIN (Czech Bilina), a town of Bohemia, Austria, 90 m. 
N. of Prague by rail. Pop. (1900) 7871, chiefly German. It 
is a very old town situated on the Bicla, and contains a 17th- 
century castle, belonging to Prince Lobkowitz. In the vicinity 
of the town are extensive lignite mines. Bilin is famous for its 
mineral springs, the Biliner Sauerhrunnen. They have a tempera¬ 
ture of 45-6° F., and contain a large proportion of bicarbonate 
of soda. About 4,000,000 bottles of water are exported annually, 
and another article of export is the salt recovered from the water 
by evaporation. About 5 m. to the S. of the Sauerbrunnen lies 
the Bofen or Biliner Stein (1563 ft.), a large mass of phonolite 
or clinkstone, with rare flora and fine view. The town is indeed 
surrounded by basaltic rocks, the largest of them being the 
Radelstein (2460 ft.), from which a fine view is obtained. 

BILL. There are three words in English with distinct mean¬ 
ings and derivations. (1) A written, originally sealed, document. 
Tbe word is derived from the Early English biUe, Anglo-Latin 
biUa, from Latin bulla, in the medieval sense of “ seal.” It is 
a doublet, therefore, of “ bull.” (2) a common Teutonic word 
for a long-handled cutting weapon ( 0 . Eng. bil, billes, sword or 
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falchion, 0 . Sax. bill, M.H.G. Bil, Mod. Gdt. Bille, a pickaxe : 
no connexion with Ger. Beil, an axe), of which the name and 
shape is preserved in the hedging-bills used for pruning hedges 
and lopping the branches of trees. For an account of the weapon 
see (z) below. (3) The beak of a bird. This may be connected 
with (2), but it docs not appear in any Teutonic language other 
than English. 

(i) In the sense of a document the word is used in various 
connexions in law and commerce. 

In the English parliament, and similar legislative bodies, a 
bill is a form of statute (tj.v.) submitted to either house, which 
when finally passed becomes an act. The modem system of 
legislating by means of bill and statute appears to have been 
introduced in the reign of Henry VI., superseding the older mode 
of proceeding by petitions from the Commons, assented to by the 
king, and afterwards enrolled by tlie judges. A bill consists of 
a preamble, reciting the necessity for legislation, and clauses 
which contain tlie enactments, f For procedure sec Parliament.) 

A Bill in Chancery,in former days, in English law, was a written 
statement of the plaintiff’s case whereby he complained of the 
wrong upon which the suit was ba.sed and prayed for relief. By 
the Judicature Acts 1873 and 1875 its place was taken by a 
writ and statement of claim (sec Pleadinc;). 

A Bill 0/ Indictment is a presentment against a prisoner, charg¬ 
ing liim with an offence, and presented at quarter sessions or 
assizes to the grand jury (see Indictment). 

A Bill of Costs is an account setting fortli the charges and dis¬ 
bursements incurred by a solicitoi in the conduct of his client’s 
business. The delivery of a bill of costs is by statute a condition 
necessary before the solicitor can sue upon it (see Cosis). 

A Bill of Exceptions was formerly a statement in writing of 
objections to the ruling of a judge, wbo, at the trial, had mistaken 
the law, either in directing the jury, or in refusing or admitting 
evidence or otherwise. The bill of exceptions was tendered at 
any time before the verdict by counsel of the dissatisfied party, 
who required the judge to seal it. The ca.se proceeded to the jury, 
and judgment being given, the point raised was brought before 
a court of error. Bills of exceptions were confined to civil cases. 
They were abolished by the Judicature Act 1875, and a “ motion 
for a new trial ” substituted (see Trial). 

A Bill of Health is a document given to the master of a ship by 
the consul or other proper authority of the port from which he 
clears, describing the sanitary state of the place. A bill of health 
may be either “ clean,” “ suspected ” or “ touched,” or “ foul.” 
A “ clean ” bill imjxirts tliat at the time the ship sailed, no 
di.sease of an infectious or contagious kind is known to exist ; 
a “ suspected ” or “ touched ” bill, that no such disease has as 
yet appeared, but that there is reason to fear it; a “ foul ” bill, 
that such a disease actually exists at the time of the ship’s 
departure. Bills of health are necessary where the destination 
of the ship is a country whose laws require the production of 
such a bill before the ship is allowed into port, and where, in 
default of such production, the ship is subjected to quarantine. 

A Bill of Mortality in England was a weekly return issued under 
the supervision of the company of parish clerks showing the 
number of deaths in a parish. During the Tudor period England 
suffered much from plague, and various precautionary measures 
became necessary. Quarantine or isolation was the most im¬ 
portant, but to carry it out successfully it was necessary to have 
early warning of the existence of plague in each parish or house. 
For this purpose searchers—usually women—were appointed, 
who reported to the clerk the cause of each death in the parish. 
He, in turn, sent a report to the parish clerks’ hall, from whence 
was issued weekly a return of all the deaths from plague and 
other causes in the various parishes, as well as a list of those 
parishes which were free from plague. Bills of mortality are 
usually said to date from 1538, when parish registers were estab¬ 
lished by Cromwell (Lord Essex), but there is extant a bill which 
dates from August 1533, and one which is possibly even earlier 
than this. It is certain that they first b^an to be compiled 
in a recognized manner in December 1603, and they were con¬ 
tinued regularly from that date down to 1842, when under the 
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Births and Deaths Xegistration«Vct 1836 they were superseded 
by the registrar-general’s returns. It was not till 17*8, when 
the ogM of the dead were first introduced, that bills of mortality 
acquired any considerable statistical value. It was on the data 
thus furnished that the science of life insurance was founded. 

A Bill of Particulars was, in law, a statement in writing, in¬ 
forming each party to a suit the precise nature of the case they 
had to meet. It contained the plaintiff’s cause of action or 
the defendant’s set-off. Particulars are now usually indorsed on 
the pleadings (see Pi.ea.ding). 

A Bill of Peace is, in equity, a suit brought by a person to 
establish and perpetuate a right wliich he claims, and which 
from its nature may be controverted by different persons at 
different times and by different actions; or where several attempts 
have already been unsuccessfully made to overthrow the same 
right, and justice requires that the party should bo quieted in 
the right if it is already .sufficiently established. Bills of this 
nature were usually filed where there was one general right to 
be established against a great number of persons, or where one 
person claimed or defended a right against many, or where many 
claimed or defended a right against one. Thus, a bill might 
be filed by a parson for tithes against his parishioners; by 
parishioners against a parson to establish a modus ; by a lord 
against tenants for an encroachment under colour of a common 
right; or by tenants against a lord for disturbance of a common 
right. Bills were also filed in cases where the plaintiff had, after 
repeated and satisfactory trials, established his right at law, 
and yet was in danger of further litigation and otetruction to 
his right from new attempts to controvert it. Actions in the 
nature of bills of peace are still maintainable. 

A Bill of Siifkl is a document furnished to a collector of customs 
or other proper officer by an importer of goods in England, who, 
l)eing unable for want of full information to make a perfect entry 
of goods consigned to him, describes the same to the best of his 
knowledge and information. 'I’he goods may then be provision¬ 
ally landed, but perfect entry must be made within three days 
by indorsing on the bill of sight the necessary particulars. In 
default of perfect entry within three days the goods arc taken to 
the king’s warehouse, and if perfect entry is not made within one 
month and all duties and charges paid, they are sold for payment 
thereof. .See the Customs Consolidation Act 1876. 

A Bill of Store is a license granted by the custom-house to 
re-import British goods into the United Kingdom. All British 
goods re imported into the United Kingdom are entered as 
foreign, unless re-imported within ten years after their exporta- 
• tion and unless the property in the goods continues and remains 
in the person by whom they were exported. But in such case 
they may be entered as British goods, by bill of store, with the 
exception of corn, grain, meal, flour and hops. 

A Bill of I'ictualling or Victualling Bill, in its original meaning, 
is a list of all stores for shipment, but now an order from an export 
officer of the customs for the shipment from a bonded warehouse 
or for drawback of such stores as may be required and allowed 
with reference to the number of the crew and passengers on 
board a ship proceeding on an oversea voyage. It is made out by 
the master and countersigned by the collector of customs. Its 
object is to prevent frauds on the revenue. No such stores are 
supplied for the use of any ship nor any articles taken on board 
deemed to be stores unless they are borne upon the victualling 
bill, and any such stores relanded at any place in the United 
Kingdom without the sanction of the proper officers of the 
customs will be forfeited and the master and owner will each be 
liable to a penalty of treble the value of the stores or £100. A 
victualling bill serves as a certificate of clearance when there is 
nothing but stores on board the ship. 

See also AnvBNTuaE, Attainder, Indeunitv, I^ttbr of Credit, 
Bii-l of Exchange, Bill of Rights and Bill of Sale; for a 
bill of lading see Affreightment. (T. A. I.) 

(*) In the sense of a weapon, the primitive forms of a bill 
suggest short scythe-blades or hedgers’ bill-hooks mounted on 
tw staves. In such shape it is found in the hands of the English 
before the Conquest. English medieval documents make much 


confusion between the bill and the halbert and other forms of 
staved weapons with cutting hSads. Before the isth century 
the bill had been reinforced with a pike head above the curved 
blade and another jutting at a right angle from the blade’s back. 
In this form it became a popular English weapon, the “ brown 
bill ” of many ballads. Billmen are not found in the king's host 
at Cr^cy and (Alois, the bowmen carrying malls or short swords, 
and Henry VII.’s contracts for troops do not name the bill, which 
may be regarded rather as the private man's weapon. But when, 
in the middle of the ijth century, Walter Strickland, a West¬ 
morland squire, contracts to raise armed men, H is noticeable 
that more than half his horsemen carry the bill as their chief 
arm, while seventy-one bowmen are to march on foot with 
seventy-six billmen. In the 16th century the bill, with the 
halbert, fell out of use among regular troops, the pike taking their 
place on account of tlie longer staff, which made it a better 
defence against cavalry. It remained during the 17th century 
as a watchman or constable’s weapon, although rudely-fashioned 
bills were seen in Sedgemoor fight. • (O. Ba.) 

BILLAUD-VARENHE, JACQUES NICOLAS (1756-1819), 
French revolutionist, was the son of an avocat at the parleraent 
of Paris. He was badly brought up by a feeble father, a mother 
who combined immorality with religion, and a libertine abb6. 
At nineteen he donned the robe of an Oratorian, but did not take 
the vows, and busied himself with literature rather than with 
religion. In 1785 he left the Oratorian college where he was 
pref(!c.t of .studies, came to Paris, married and bought a position 
as avocat in the parlement. Early in 1789 he published at 
Amsterdam a three-volume work on the Despotisme des ministres 
de la France, and he adopted with enthusiasm the principles of 
the Revolution. 

At the Jacobin club he liecame from 1790 one of the most 
violent of the anti-royalist orators. After tlic flight of Louis XVI. 
to V’arennes, he published a pamphlet, VAcephocratie, in which 
he demanded the establishment of a federal republic. On the 
1st of July, in a speech at the Jacobin club he spoke of a republic, 
and the reference called out the stormy derision of the partisans 
of the constitutional monarchy ; but repeating his demand for 
a republic on the 15 th of the same month, the speech was ordered 
to he printed and to be sent to the branch societies through¬ 
out France. In the night of the loth of August 1792 he was 
elected one of the “ deputy-commissioners ” of the sections who 
shortly afterwards became the general council of the commune. 
He was accused, though proof is lacking, of having been an 
accomplice in the massacres in the prison oT the Abbaye. Elected 
a deputy of Paris to the National Convention, he at once spoke 
in favour of the immediate abolition of the monarchy, and the 
next day demanded that all acts be dated from the year 1 of 
the republic. At the trial of Intiis XVI. he added new charges 
to the accusation, proposed to refuse counsel to the king, and 
voted for death “ within 24 hours.” On the 2nd of June 
1793 he proposed a decree of accusation against the Girondists ; 
off the 9th, at the Jacobin club, he outlined a programme which 
the Convention was destined gradually to realize : the expulsion 
of all foreigners not naturalized, the establishment of an impost 
on the rich, the deprivation of the rights of citizenship of all 
“ anti-social ” men, the creation of a revolutionary army, the 
licensing of all officers ci-devant nobles, the death pienalty for 
unsuccessful generals. On the 15th of July he made a violent 
speech in the Convention in accusation of the Girondists. Sent 
in August as “ representative on mission ” to the departments 
of the Nord end of Pas-de-Calais, he showed himself inexorable 
to all suspects. On his return he was added to the Committee 
of Public Safety, which had deifreed the arrest en masse of all 
suspects and the establishment of a revolutionary army, caused 
the extraordinary criminal tribunal to be named officially 
“ Revolutionary Tribunal ” (on the 29th of October 1793), 
demanded the execution of Marie Antoinette and then attacked 
Hibert and Danton. Meanwhile he published a book, Les 
iiliments du ripublieanisme, in which he demanded a division 
of property, if not equally, at least proportionally among the 
citizens. But he became uneasy for his own safety and tusned 
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against Robespierre, whom he attacked on the 8th Thermidor 
as a “ moderate ” and a Dantoliist. Surprised and menaced by 
the Thermidorian reaction, he denounced its partisans to the 
Jacobin club. He was then attacked himself in the Convention 
for his cruelty, and a commission was appointed to examine his 
conduct and that of some otlicr members of the former Com¬ 
mittee of Public Safety. He was arrested, and as a result of 
the insurrection of the 12th Germinal of the year 3 (the ist of 
April 1795), the Convention decreed his immediate deportation 
to French Guiana. After the 18th Brumaire he refused the 
pardon offered by the First Cionsul. In 1816 he left Guiana 
and took refuge in Port-au-Prince (Haiti), where he died of 
dysentery. 

In 1821 were published the Memoire!, de UiUaud-Varenne icrits 
i Port-au-Prince (Paris, 2 vols.), but tlicy are probably forgeries. 
An interesting autobiographical sketch of his youth, Tableau du 
premier dge. composed in 1786. was published in 1888 in the review. 
La Revolution franfaise. The facts of such a life need no comment. 
See. in addition to histories of the Revolution. F. A. Aulord, Les 
Orateurs de la legislatu’e el de la convention (2nd eel., igoO). (R. A.*) 

BILLET. (1) (Like the Fr. bitte/, a diminutive of bille, a 
writing), a small paper or “ note," commonly used in the 18th 
and early igth centuries as a “ billet of invitation." A particular 
use of the word in this sense is to denote an order issued to a 
soldier entitling him to quarters with a certain person (see 
Billeting), from meaning the official order, the word billet 
came to be loosely used of the quarters thus obtained, giving 
rise to such colloquial expressions as “ a good billet.” Hence 
arises the sense of “ billet ” as the destination*allotted to any¬ 
thing, for example in the saying of William Ill. “ every bullet 
has its billet.” Another special sense of the word is that of a 
voting-paper, found in the 17th century, especially with refer¬ 
ence to the Act of Billets passed by the Scottish parliament 
in 1662. 

(2) (From the diminutive billetle or billot of the Fr. hiUe, the 
trunk of a tree), a piece of wood roughly cylindrical, cut for use 
as fuel. In medieval England it was used of the club or blud¬ 
geon which was the weapon proper to the serf (Du Cange, s. 
Billus), The name has been transferred to various objects of 
a similar shape : to ingots of gold, for example, or bars of iron ; 
and in heraldry, to a bearing of rectangular shape. The term 
is applied in architecture to a form of ornamental moulding 
much used in Norman and sometimes in Early English work. 
It bears a resemblance to small billets of wood arranged at 
regular intervals in a sunk moulding. In French architecture 
it is found in early work and there, sometimes, forms the decora¬ 
tion of a string-course under the gutter, with two or three rows 
of billets. 

BILLETING, the providing of quarters (i.e. board and lodg¬ 
ings) for soldiers (see Billet,- i). Troops have at all times 
made use of the shelter and local resources afforded by the 
villages on or near their line of march. The historical interest 
of billeting in England begins with the repeated petitions against 
it in the reigns of Elizabeth, James I. and Charles I., whieh 
culminated in the Petition of Right. The billeting of troops 
was superintended by a civil magistrate of the district to which 
the troops were sent or through which they passed. The magis¬ 
trate, who acted under an order from the king, too often spared 
his friends at the expense of his political or personal opponents. 
Owing to the abuses to which the system led, it was declared 
illegal by the Petition of Right 1628, and again by an act of 
1679. louring the reign of James II., however, orders were 
frequently issued for billeting, and one of the grievances in the 
Bill of Rights was the quartering of soldiers contrary to law. 
On the organization of a standing army after the revolution 
it was necessary to make legal provision for billeting owing 
to the deficiency of barrack accommodation, which sufficed 
only for 5000 man. Accordingly, the Mutiny Act 1689 author¬ 
ized billeting among the various innkeepers and victuallers 
throughout the kingdom. This statute was renewed annually 
from 1689 to 1879, when the Army Discipline Act, consolidating 
the provisions of the Mutiny Act, was passed. Tlus statute 
yras, replaced by the Army Act 18S1 (renewed annually by % 


“ commeiKement ” act), whi^ contains* the provisions by 
which billeti^ is now regulated. But modem conditions have 
practically dispensed with the necessity for billeting; there is 
extaisive barrack accommodation in most parts of the United 
Kingdom, and, moreover, troops are entrained or sent by sea 
when the distance to be covered is more than one day’s march. 
In Scotland the provisions as to billeting were assimilated to 
those in England in 1857, and in Ireland in 1879. The Army 
(Annu^) Act 1909 provided for the billeting of the Territorial 
forces in case of national emergency, on occupiers of any kind 
of house at the discretion of the chief officer of police. 

BILLIARDS, an indoor game of skill, played on a rectangular 
table,' and consisting in the driving of small balls with a stick 
called a cue either against one another or into pockets according 
to the methods and rules described below. The name probably 
originated in the Fr. bille (connected with Eng. “ billet ”) signi¬ 
fying a stick. Of the. origin of the game comparatively little 
Ls known—Spain, Italy, France and Germany all being regarded 
as its original home by various authorities. In an American 
text-book, Modern Billiards, it is stated that Catkirc More 
(Conn Cetchathach), king of Ireland, who died a.d. 148, left 
behind him “ fifty-five billiard balls, of brass, with the pools 
and cues of the same materials.” The same writer refers to the 
travels of Anacharsis through Greece, 400 b.c., during which 
he saw a game analogous to billiards. I'rench writers differ as 
to whether their country can claim its origin, though the name 
suggests this. Wliile it is generally asserted that Henrique 
Devigne, an artist, who lived in the reign of Charles IX., gave 
form and rule to the pastime, the Diciionnatre universel and the 
Academic des jeux ascribe its invention to the English, llouillet 
in the first work says: “ Billiards appear to be derived from 
the game of bowls. It was anciently known in England, where, 
perhaps, it was invented. It was brought into France by Louis 
XIV., whose physician recommended this exercise.” In the 
other work mentioned we read: “ It would seem tliat the game 
was invented in England.” It was certainly known and played 
in France in the time of Louis XI. (1423-1483). Strutt, a rather 
doubtful authority, notwithstanding the reputation attained 
by liis Sports and Pastimes of the People of England, considers it 
probable that it was the ancient game of I’aille-maille (Pali 
Mall) on a table instead of on the ground or floor—an improve¬ 
ment, he says, " which an.swered two good purposes: it pre¬ 
cluded tlie necessity of the player to kneel or stoop exceedingly 
when he struck the bowl, and accommodated the game to the 
limits of a chamber.’’ Whatever its origin, and whatever the 
manner in which it was originally played, it is certain that it 
was known in the time of Shakespeare, who makes Cleopatra, 
in the absence of Anthony, invite her attendant to join in the 
pastime— 

“ Let us to billiards : come, Charmiaii." 

A nt, and Cleo. Act ii. sc. 5 . 

In Cotton’s Compleat Gamester, published in 1674, we are told 
that this “ most gentile, cleanly and ingenious game ” was first 
played in Italy, though in another page he mentions Spain as its 
birthplace. At that date billiards must have been well enough 
known, for we are told that “ for the excellency of the recreation, 
it is much approved of and played by most nations .of Europe, 
especially in England, there being few towns of note therein 
which hath not a public billiard table, neither are they wanting 
in many noble and private families in the country.” 

The game was at one time played on a lawn, like modern 
croquet^ Some authorities consider that in this form it was 

’ In 1907 an oval table was introduced in England by way of a 
change, but this variety is not here considered. 

® A later form of ” lawn-billiards " again enjoyed a brief popu¬ 
larity during the latter half of the 19th century. It was played on a 
lawn, in the centre of which was a metal ring about sj in. in dia¬ 
meter, planted upright in such a manner as to turn freely on its axis 
on a level with the ground. The players, two or more, were provided 
with implements reseuiUing cues aliout 4 ft. long and ending in wire 
loops somewhat smaller in diameter than the wooden balls (one for 
each playa-), which were of such a size as barely to pass through the 
ring. In modem times such games as billiards have afforded scope 
for various imitations and modificarioBS of this sort. 
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introduced into Euftjpe from t#ie Orient by the Orusaden. 
The ball was rolled or struck with a mallet or cue (with the latter, 
if Strutt’s allusion to “ inconveniences ” is correct) through hoops 
or tings, and these were reproduced for indoor purposea on a 
billiard-table, as well as a “ king ” or pin which had to be struck. 
In the original tables, which were square, there was one pocket, 
a hole in the centre of the tabic, as on a bagatelle board, the 
hoop or ring being retained. Then came similar pockets along 
one of the side cushions sunk in the bed of the table; and 
eventually the modern table was evolved, a true oblong or double- 
square, with pockets opening in the cusluons at each comer and 
in the middle of each long side. The English tables are of this 
type, small bags of netting being attached to the pockets. The 
French and American game of billiards is played on a pockctless 
table. We sltall deal first with the English game. 

English Billiakus 

The English table consists of a framework of mahogany or 
other hard wood, with six legs, and strong enough to bear the 
weight of five slabs of slate, each af ft. wide by 6 ft. in., and 
about 2 in. thick. These having been fitted together with the 
utmost accuracy to form a level surface, and a green cloth of the 
finest texture having been tightly strained over it, the cushions 
are screwed on, and the jjockets, for which provision has been 
made in the slates, are adjusted. As the inside edge of the 
cushion is not peq)endicular to the bed of the table, but is 
bevelled away so that the top overhangs the base by about 
} of an in., the actual playing area of the table is 6 ft. wide but 
is ij in. short of 12 ft. long. The height of the table is 2 ft. 8 in 
measured from the floor to the cloth. The cloth b in the shape 
shown in the diagram. 

The three spots arc on the centre line of the table, and arc usually 
marked by small circular piece.s of black tissue paper or court 
plaster; sometimes they are specially marked lor tiie occasion in 
chalk. The baulk line and the D are 
marked either with chalk, tailors’ pijieclay, 
or an ordinary lead pencil; no other marks 
appear on the table. Smaller tables provide 
plenty of practice and amusement, pro¬ 
vided that the relation of the length to the 
bmadth he observed. On these tables full- 
sized balls may be used, the pockets being 
made sliglitly smaller tlian in the full-size 
table. 

In the early part of the 19th century the 
bed of the table was made of wood, occa¬ 
sionally of marble or stone ; green baize was 
used to cover lx)th the bed and tlie cushions, 
the latter made of layers of list. Then as 
now the cu.shions proper were glued to a 
wooden framework which is screw’cd on to 
the bed of the table. The old list cushions 
jrossessed so little, resilience that about 1835 
mdia-rublier was substituted, the value of 
the improvement being somewhat modified 
by the fact that in cold weather the rubber 
became hard and never recovered its elas¬ 
ticity. Vulcanite resisied the cold, but was 
not " fast ’’ enough, i,e. did not permit the 
ball to rebound quickly; but eventually a 
substance was invented, practically proof 
against cold and sufficiently elastic for 
all purposes. Late in the 19U1 century 
pneumatic cushions were tried, tubes into 
which air could be pumped, but they did 
not become popular, though tlic so-called 
" vacuum ■’ cushions give good results. The 
shape of the face of the cushion has gone tlirougli many modffications, 
owing to the difficulty experienced in the accurate striking of the 
ball when resting .against the cushion with only a small fraction of 
its surface offered to the cue ; but low cushions arc now made wliich 
expose nearly half of the mipcr part of the ball. 

On the size and shape of the pockets depends the ease with which 
the players score. The mouth of the pocket, known as the " fall " 
or “ drop." Is part of the arc of a circle, the circle being larger in the 
case of me comer pockets than in that of the middle pockets; the 
cushions are cut away to admit the passage of the baU. The comer 
pockets are measured by the length of the tangent drawn at the out¬ 
side point of the arc to the cushion on either side. The middle 
pockets are measured at the points where the arc terminates in the 
cu^ions. The fall of the middle pockets, i.e. the outside point of the 
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are. is on the line of the outside face of the cushion; that of the comer 
pockets is half way down the passage cut in the cushions. 

From 1870 to 1885 matches for the championship were played on 
" Championsliip Tables," the pockets measuring only 3 m. at the 
" fall." The tables in ordinary use have 3|-in. or sJ-in. pockets, but 
in the "Standard Association Tables," introduced by the Billiard 
Association at the end of the 19th century, the yf-in. pocket was 
adopted for all matches, while the fall of the middle pocket was with¬ 
drawn slightly from the cushion-line. Further, a-s the shape of the 
shoulders of the cushion at the pockets affects the facility of scoring, 
the Association adopted a much rounder shoulder than that used 
in ordinary tables, therel)y requiring greater accuracy on the part 
of the player. In the diampionahip tables the baulk line was only 
28 in. from the cusliion, and the radius of the D was reduced to 
yj and afterwards to 10 in., the spot being 12^ in. from the top 
cushion. 

The principal games are three in number,— billiards proper, 
pyramids and pool ; and from these spring a variety of others. 
The object of the player in each game, however, is either to drive 
one or other of the balls into one or other of the pockets, or (only 
in billiards proper) to cause the striker’s ball to come into suc¬ 
cessive contact with two other balls. The former stroke is known 
as a hazard (a term derived from the fact that the pockets used to 
be called hazards in old days), the latter as a cannon. When 
the ball is forced into a pocket the stroke is called a winning 
hazard ; when the striker’s ball falls into a pocket after contact 
with the object ball, the stroke is a losing hazard ; “ red hazards ’’ 
mean that the red ball is the object-ball, “ white hazards ’’ the 
white. 

Three balls are used in billiards proper, two white and one red. 
C)ac of the white balls has a black spot at each end of an imaginary 
diameter, to distinguish it from the oUior, the white balls being 
known as spot-white (or " spot ’’) and " plain.” Iliey sliouid be 
theoretically perfect spheres, of identical size and weight, and of 
equal durability in all parts. The size that is generally used in 
matches has a diameter of 2i'| in.f and the weight about 4} oz. It 
is exceedingly difficult to get three such ivory balls (tlie best sub¬ 
stance for elasticity) except by cutting up many tusks, and when 
prcKured the balls soon lose their perfection, partly because ivory 
IS softer in one part tlian another, partly because it is very sus¬ 
ceptible to changes of weather ana temperature, and unequally 
susceptible in different parts ; it is also liable to slight injury in the 
ordinary course of play. Various substitutes have, therefore, been 
tried for ivory (g.et), such as crystalate, or Ixinzoline (a celluloid 
compound), and even hollow steel; but their elasticity is inferior 
to that of ivory, so that the ball rebounds at a wider angle when 
it strikes. The ])ricc of a first-rate set of ivory balls is from four to 
sby^uineas ; the composition balls cost about half a guinea apiece. 

The cue is a rounded rod of seasoned ash about 4 ft. 9 in. in length, 
tapering from the butt, which is about i) in. in diameter, to the^, 
which varies in size according to the fancy of the player. The 
average tip is, however, J in. in diameter. The cue weighs generally 
between 14 and 18 oz. The tip of the cue is usually a leather cap 
or pad, which, being liable to slip along the surface of the ball in 
striking, is kept covered with chalk. To the leather tip, the inven¬ 
tion of a Frenchman named Miiigin (about 1820), and to the control 
which it gives the player over the *1)011, the science of modern play 
is entirely due. The butt of the cue is generally spliced with etxmy 
or some other heavy wood, since a shaft of plain ash is too light 
for its purpose, and is furthermore liable to waip. At one time 
it was lawful to use the butt of the cue or even a Special instrument 
with a squared spoon-shaped end called a mace (or mast), in making 
strokes or giving misses, but now all strokes must be made wi£ 
the point. The cue is held in one hand, and with the other the 
player makes a " bridge ” by placing wrist and finger-tips on the 
table, and extending his thumb so as to make a passage along which 
to slide his cue and to strike the ball. As it is not idways possible 
to rcacli the ball in this way, longer cues (the " half-butt" and 
" long butt ") are required ; tliey arc used with a " rest," a shaft 
of wood at the end of which, perpendicular to riie axis, is. fastened 
an X of wood or metal, the cue being rested on the upper half while 
the lower is on the cloth. A " long rest,” about. 6 ft. long, is used 
with the long cues, the " short rest’’ (or " jigger ") about 4 ft. long, 
with the or&nary cue. A marking-board and stands or racks for 
rests and butts, with iron and brush for the tablq, and a cover 
the table when not in use, complete the bUUard “ furniture " of the 
room, apart from its seating accommodation. 

TTie game of biUiards proper consists of the making of winning 
and losing hazards and cannons. It is usually played between 
two opponents (or four, two against two) for 100 or mort points, 
three being scored for each red hazard, two for each white hazard 
and two for each cannon. Certain forfeitures on the other hand 
score to the opponent t runnfa^ your ball off the table or into 
a pocket without having hit another ball, 3 (a coup) j ordinary 
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misses (not hitting an object-l^), 1. All these forfeits-involve 
the termination of the turn. There are also “ foul strokes ” 
which score nothing to the opponent, and only involve the 
termination of the turn: such as playing with the wrong ball, 
forcing a ball off the table, hitting a ball twice, &c. When the 
red ball is pocketed it is replaced on the billiard-spot; if that is 
occupied, on the pyramid-spot; if that too, on the centre-spot; 
but if the opponent’s white ball is pocketed it remains out of 
play till his turn comes. Public matches between adepts arc 
played for higher points, but the rules which govern them are 
the same. The players have alternate turns, each being “ in 
play ” and continuing his “ break ” until he fails to score. 

The game comtm'nci's by stringing for llie lead and choice of lialls. 
Tlie players standing behind I he baulk line, strike each a ball from 
the semicircle up to file top cushion, and he whose ball on its return 
stops nearest the bottom Cushion has the choice of lead and balls. 
The red ball is placed on the spot at the commencement of the game, 
and the lirst player must “ break the balls.” The balls are said to 
be “ brokim when the first player has struck the red or given a 
miss ; and the opponent’s ball when off the table is said lo bo ” in 
hand.” Breaking the balls thus takes place whenever the position, 
as at the lieginning of the game, recurs. The first player (or the 
player at any stage of the game when he plays after being " in 
hand ”) must place his own ball in any part ol the D, or on the lines 
that form the D, and must play into the part of the table outside 
the l>aulk line, for he may not hit direct anv ball tlint is “ in baulk,” 
i.e, on or behind the baulk-line ; if he wishes lo play at if he must 
first strike a cushion out of baulk (or, as it is called, britole). If a 
player fails to score, tlie adver.siiry plays, as soon as all the t)alls are at 
rest, eitlicr from baulk (if " in hand ”) or from tlie place where his 
own ball has stopped. If by the same .stroke a player makes two 
scores, i.e. a cannon and a hazard for instance, or a winning and a 
losing hazard, he scores for each of them. Thus if he pockets the 
red ball and tlic cue-ball, he scores six, or if he makes a cannon 
and holes tlie red ball, five. In tlie case of a cannon and a losing 
hazard, made by the same stroke, ttie value of the liazard depends 
on the ball first struck. Thus if file cue-liall strilces tlie red, cannons 
on to the white, and runs into a pocket, the stroke counts five points, 
but only one cannon can be made by the same stroke, even if the cue- 
ball strikes each of the others twice. If both ob|ocf-balls are struck 
simultaneously it is considered that tlie red is struck first. Ten 
points arc the most that can be scored by a single stroke with the 
cue, namely bv striking the red ball first and then the white, and 
holing all three. If the white ball be struck first and the same series 
occurs, the value of the stroke is nine points. Wlien the cue-ball 
and object-ball arc touching, whatever the position, tlie red ball is 
spotted, the white object-ball put on the centre-spot, and the player 
plays from baulk. 

There are various subtleties in the art of striking, which may 
be indicated, though only practice can really teach them ; the simple 
stroke being one delivered slightly above the centre of the ball. 

The side-stroke is made by strildng the objcel-ball on the side with 
the point of the cue. The effect of such a mode of striking the ball 
is to make it travel to the right or to the left, according as it is struck, 
with a winding or slightly circular motion; and its luirpose is to 
cause the liall to proceed in a direction more or less slanting than is 
usual, or orclinary, when tlie ball is struck in or about the centre 
of its circumference. Many hazards and cannons, quite impossible 
to be made with the central stroke, arc accomplished with ease and 
certainty by the side-stroke. It was the invention of the leather tip 
which made side possible. The screw, or twist, is made by striking 
the ball low dow-n, with a sharp, sudden blow. According as the ball 
is struck nearer and nearer to the cushion, it stops dead at the point 
of concuasion with the object-ball, or recoils by a series of reverse 
revolutions, in the manner familiar to the schoolboy in throwing 
forward a hoop, and causing it to return to his hand by the twist 
given to its first impetus. 

The follow is made by striking the ball high, with a flowing or 
following motion of the cue. Just as the low stroke impedes the 
motion of the ball, the lollow expedites it. 

In the drag the ball' is struck low without the sudden jerk of the 
screw, and with less than the onward push of the follow. 

' The spot-stroke is a .series of winning hazards made by pocketing 
the red ball in one of the comers from the spot. The great art te, 
first, td Inhke sure of the hazard, and next, to leave the striking ball 
in such a position as to enable (jie player to make a similar stroke 
in one or other of the corner pockets. To such perfection was the 
spot-stroke brought, that at the end of the 19th century it was 
aecessory to bar it out of the professional matches, and the “ s^t- 
barred ” game became consequently the rule for all players. The 
leading English professionals so completely mastered the difficulties 
of the stroke and made such long successions of hazards that they 
practically killed all public interest in billiards, the game being little 
more than a monotonous series of spot-strokes. In 1888 'W. J. Peall 
made 633 ” spots ” in succession, and in 1890 in a break of 3304. 
—the longest record—no less than 3183 of the points were scored 
thrbugh spot-stroke breaks. J. G. Sala, by use of the screw-back, 


mode i8^ successive hazards inane pocket, but C. Memmott is said 
to have made as many as 423 such strokes in succession. The spot- 
stroke was known and used in 1825, when a run of twenty-two 
" spots ” caused quite a sensation. The player, whose name was 
Carr, offered to play any man in England, but though challenged 
by Edwin Kcntfield never met him, so the latter became champion. 
Kentficld, however, did not regard the spot-stroke as genuine 
billiards, rarely played it himself, and had the pocket of his tables 
reduced to 3 in., and the billiard-spot moved nearer to the top of 
the table, so as to make the stroke exceedingly difficult. John 
Roberts, sen., who succeeded Kentfield as champion in 1849, worked 
hard at the stroke, but never made, in public, a longer run than 104 
In succession. But W. Cook, John Roberts, jun., and others, assisted 
by the improvements made in the implements of the game, soon 
outdid Roberts, sen., only to be themselves outdone by W. Peall 
and \V. Mitchell, who made such huge breaks by means of the stroke 
that it was finally barred, the Association rules providing tlial only 
two ” spots ” may be made in succession unless a cannon is combined 
with a hazard, and that after the second hazard the red ball be placed 
on the centre-spot. 

Top-of-tke-Ttthle Plav. —When the spot-stroke wa,s dying, many 
leading players, headed by John Kolx-rts, jun., assiduously cultiyaled 
another form of rapid scoring, known as " top-of the-tablc-pluy," tlie 
first principle of which is to collect the three balls at the top oi the 
table near the spot. The halls are then manipulated by means of 
red winning hazards and cannons, the winning hazard not being 
made till llie object-white can be left close to thi- spot. 

7 'he Push-stroke. —T.nng series of cannons were also made along 
the edge of the cushion, mainly by means of the " push-stroke, ’ 
and with great rajiidity, but eventually the push-stroke too was 
barred as unfair. It was usually emjiloyed when rue-ball and 
object-ball were very close together and the third ball was in a line, 
or nearly in a line with them ; then by placing the tiji of the cue 
very close to the cue-ball and pu-shing gently and carefully, not 
striking, the object-liall could lie piislietl aside and the cue-liall 
directed on ball 3. 

Balls Jammed in Pockets. —II the two object-balls gel jammed, 
either by accident or design, in the jaws of a comer pocket, an almost 
iiitemiinable series ol cannons may Ik- made by a skilful jilayer. 
T. Taylor made as many as 729 cannons in iHyi, but the American 
champion, Frank C. Ives, m a match with John Roberts, jun., easily 
boat this in iHyj, by making 1267 cannons, belore he deliberately 
broke uji tlie lialls. In Ives's case tin- balls, however, were just 
outside the jaws, whieli were skilfully used to keep the balls close 
together; but in this game, whicli was a compromise between 
English and American billiards, zj-in. balls and 3j-in. jiockets were 
used. Under the aegis of the Billiard .Association a tacit understand¬ 
ing was arrived at that the position must be liroken iiji, should it 
occur. A similar position came into discredit in lyoy. in the case of 
the ” cradle-donble-kiss ” or " anchor " cannon, wliere the halls 
were not actually jammed, but so close on each side ol a iiocUet 
that a long series of cannons could la- made without disturbing the 
position—a stroke introduced by Lovejoy and carried to exlreincs 
by him, T. Reece and others (see below). 

The Quill or Feather Stroke. —This stroke was barred early in the 
game's history. It could only be made when the cue-ball was in 
hand and tlie object-ball Just outside that part of the baulk-line 
that helps to iorm the D, The cue-ball was set so close to the object- 
ball as only not lo touch it, and was tlieii pushed very gently into 
the pocket, grazing the other so slightly as just lo shake it, and 
no more. A number of similar strokes could thus Ix' made before 
the object-ball was out of position. 

A jenny is a losing hazard into one of the (generally toji) jiockets 
when the object-ball is close to the cushion along which the pocket 
lies : it requires to be played with the side required to turn the ball 
into the pocket. I-ong jennies to the top pockets arc a difficult 
and pretty stroke : short jennies are into the middle pockets. 

Massi and Piqui. —A massi is a difficult stroke made by striking 
downwards on the upper surface of the cue-ball, the cue being held 
nearly at right angles to the table, and the point not being directed 
towards the centre of the ball. It is generally used to effect a 
cannon when the three balls are more or loss in a line, the cue-ball 
and the object-ball being close together. The term massi is often 
used irregularly for piqui, made when the object-ball is as close 
to the cue-ball as the latter to the cushion, or the third ball, or to 
make screwing impossible; the cue is then raised to an angle of 
almost 45“ or 50° and its axis directed to the centre of the cue-ball, 
so that backward rotation is set up. Vignaux, the French player 
says, " Le massi est un piqui." Massi is in fact piqui combined 
with side. 

The perfection of billiards is to tx‘ found in the nice combination 
of the various strokes, in such fashion as to leave the balls in a 
favourable position after each Individual hazar 4 and cannon: and 
this perfection can only be attained by the most constant and 
unremitting practice, when the cue-ball ls so played that its qentre 
is aimed at the extreme edge of the object-ball, the cue-ball's course 
is diverted at what is called the " natural " or " half-ball " angle. 
If the balls were flat discs instead of spheres the edge of one ball 
would touch the centre of the other. The object-ball is struck at 
“ three-quarter ball ” or “ quarter-ball ” according as the edge of 
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the cue-ball appears ?o strike miefway between the haU^ball point 
and the centre or edge respectively of the object-ball. The half¬ 
ball angle is regarded as the standard angle for billiards, other 
angles being sometimes termed rather vaguely as “ rather more 
or less than half-ball.” The angle of the cue-ball’s new’course 
would be about 45°, were the object-ball fixed, but as the object- 
ball moves immediately il is struck, the cue-ball is not actually 
diverted more than 33' from .the prolongation of its original course, 
if being conventional among players to regard the prolongation of the 
course and not the original track when calculating the angle. The 
natural angle, and all angles, may Ixi modified by side and screw; 
the use of strength also makes the ball go off at a wider angle. 

Development in Billiard Play .—The modern development of 
English billiards is due mainly to the skill of such leading players 
as John Roberts, .sen., and his son of the same name. Indeed, 
their careers form the history of modern billiards from 1849 
when the elder Roberts challenged Kentfield (who declined to 
play) for the championship. No useful comparison can be made 
between the last-named men, and the change of cushions from 
list to india-rubber further compUcates the question. Kentfield 
represented the best of the old style of play, and was a most skilful 
performer ; but Roberts had a genius for the game, combined 
with great nerve and physical power. This capacity for endur¬ 
ance enabled him to practise single strokes till they became 
certainties, when weaker men would have failed from sheer 
fatigue; and that process applied to the acquisition of the 
spot-stroke was what placed him decisively in front of the 
players of his day until a younger generation taught by him 
came forward. In j86g the younger generation had caught him 
up, and soon afterwards surpassed him at this stroke ; both 
W. Cook and J. Roberts, jun., carried it to greater perfection, 
but they were in turn put entirely in the shade by W, Mitchell 
and W. J. Peall. It is curious to realize that John Roberts, 
sen., developed the game chiefly by means of spot-play, whereas 
his .son continued the process by abandoning it. The public, 
however, liked quick scoring and long breaks, and therefore 
a substitute had to be devised. 'I’his was provided chiefly by 
the younger Roberts, whose fertility of resource and manual 
dexterity eventually placed him by a very long way at the head 
of his profession. In exhibition matches he barred the spot- 
stroke and gave his attention chiefly to top of-the-table play. 

The next development was borrowed from the Frencii game 
(see below), which consists entirely of cannons. Both French 
and American professors, giving undivided attention to cannons 
and not being permitted to use the push-stroke, arrived at a 
perfection in controlling or “ nursing ” the balls to which 
English players could not pretend ; yet the principles involved 
in making a long series of cannons were applied, and leading 
professionals soon acquired the necessary delicacy of touch. 
The plan is to get the three halls close to each other, say within 
a space which a hand can cover, and not more than from 
4 to 8 in. from a cushion. The striker’s ball should be 
behind the other two, one of which is nearer the cushion, the 
other a little farther off and farther forward. The striker’s ball 
is tapped quietly on the one next the cushion, and hits the third 
ball so as to drive it an inch or two in a line parallel to the 
cushion. Tlie ball first struck rebounds from the cushion, and 
at the close of the stroke all three balls are at rest in a position 
exactly similar to that at starting, which is called by the French 
position mire. Thus each stroke is a repetition of the previous one, 
the positions of the balls being relatively the same, but actually 
forming a series of short advances along the cushion. With the 
push-stroke a great number of these cannons could be quickly 
made, say 50 m 3!’ .minutes; and, as that means 100 points, 
scoring was rapid. Most of the great spot-barred breaks con¬ 
tained long scries of these cannons, and their value as records 
is correspondingly diminished, for in such hair’s-breadth dis¬ 
tances very often no one but the player, and sometimes not 
even he, could tell whether a stroke was made or missed or was 
foul. Push - barred, the cannons are played nearly as fast; 
but with most men the series is shorter, massi strokes being used 
when die cannon cannot be directly played. 

Championship.—'Wivax Kentfield declined to play in 184^, 
John Roberts, sen., assumed the title, and held the position till 


1870, when he was defeated by jys pupil W. Cook. The follow¬ 
ing table gives particulars of championship matches up to 1885:— 

Points. Date. 

1200 Feb. II, 1870 . . 

1000 April 14,1870 . 

1000 May 30, 1870 . 

1000 Nov. 28. 1870 . 

1000 Jan. 30,1871 . 

1000 May 25. i87I- . 

1000 Nov. 21,1871 . 

1000 Mar. 4, 1872 . 

1000 Feb. 4, 1874 

10011 May 24, 1875 . . 

1000 Deo. 20, 1875 . 

1000 May 28, 1877 . 

1000 Nov. 8, 1880 . 

1000 Jan. 12, 13, 1881 . 

3000 March 30, 31, and 
April I. 1885 

3000 J uuo 1, 2, 3,4.1885 

Tliese games were played on three-inch-pocket tables, and 
John Roberts, jun., fairly contended that he remained champion 
till beaten on such a table under the rules in force when he won 
the title or under a new code to which he was a consenting 
party. A match was played for the championship between 
Roberts and Dawson in 1899 of 18,000 up, level. The main 
departure from a championship game lay in the table, which 
had ordinary, though not easy pockets, instead of three-inch 
pockets. Tlic match excited much interest, because Dawson, 
who had already beaten North for the Billiard Association 
championship, was the first man for many years to play 
Roberts even; but Roberts seeured the game by 1814 points. 
After this Dawson improved materially, and in 1899, for the 
second time, he won the Billiard Association championship. 
His position was challenged by Diggle and Stevenson, who 
contested a game of 9000 points. Stevenson won by 2900, but 
lost to Dawson by 2225 points; he beat him in January 1901, 
and though Dawson won a match before the close of the spring, 
Stevenson continued to establish his superiority, and at the 
beginning of 1907 was incontestably the English champion. 

Uetords .—Record scores at billiards have greatly altered since 
W. Cook's break of Q30, whicli included 202 spots, and was made 
in 1873. Big breaks are m some degrw a mea-sure of development; 
but too much weight mu.st not be given to them, for tables vary 
considerably between easy and difficult ones, and comparisons are 
apt to mislead. Peall’s break of 3304 (iSgoj is the largest " all-in ” 
score on record ; and in the modem spot-barred and push-l)arred 
game with a cltampionship table. II. W. Stevenson m April 1904 
made 788 against C. Dawson. In January 1905 Jphn Roberts, 
however, made 821 in fifty minutes, in a match with J. Duncan, 
champion of Ireland ; but this was not strictly a " record," since 
the table had not been measured officially by the Billiard Association. 
A break of 985 was made by Diggle in 1895 against Roberts, on a 
" standard table " (before the reduction in size of the pockets). On 
the sth of March 1907 T. Reece began beating records by means of 
the "anchor" stroke, making 1269 (521 cannons), and he mado 
an unfinished 4393 with the same stroke (2268 cannons) on the 
Z3rd of March. Further large breaks followed, including 23,769 
by Dawson on the 20th of April 1907, and even more by Reece; 
and towards the end of the year the Hilliard Association ruled the 
stroke out. 

Handicapping. — The obvious way of handicapping unequal 
players is for the stronger jilayer to allow his opponent an agreed 
number of points hy way of start. Or he may " owe " points, ».«. 
not begin to reckon his score till he has scored a certain number. 
A good plan is for the better player to agree to count no breaks that 
are below a certain figure. The giver of points scores all forfeits 
for misses, &c. If A can give B 20 points, and B can give C 23 points, 
the number of points that .A can give C is calculated on the following 

20 X 2 ^ ^ 

formula, 20+25— i’ c.40. The handicap of "barring” one 

or more pockets to the better player, he having only four Or five 
pockets to play into, has been abolished in company With other 
methods that tended to make the game tedious. 

Pyramids is played by two or four persons—in the latter case 
in sides, two and two. It is played with fifteen balls, placed 
close together by means of a frame in the form of a triangle or 
pyramid, with the apex towards the player, and a white stril^ 
ball. The centre of the apex ball covers the second or pyramid 

jn. 30 a 


Players. 


Cook h. Roberts, sen. . . 
Roberts, jun., h. Cook 
Roberts, jun., h. Bowles . 
Jos. Bennett b. Roberts, jun 
Roberts, jun., b. Bennett 
Cook b. Roberts, jun.. . 
Cook b. Jos. Bennett . . 
Cook b. Rolicrts, jun.. . 
Cook b. Roberts, jun.. . 
Roberts, jun., b. Cook . 
Roberts, jun., b. Cook 
Roberts, jun., b. Cook 
Jos. Bennett b. Cook . . 
Jos. Bennettft. Taylor . 
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spot, and the halls forming thegpyramid should lie in a compact 
mass, the base in a straight line with the cushion. 

Pyramids is a game entirely of winning hazards, and he who 
succeeds m iKicketing the greatest number of Imlls wins. Ususdly 
the pyramid is made of liftecn red or coloured balls, with the strik¬ 
ing ball white. This while ball is common to both players. Having 
decided on the lead, the hrst player, placing his ball in the baulk- 
semicircle, strikes it up to the pyramid, with a view either to lodge 
a ball in a pocket or to get the wliite safely back into baulk. Should 
he fail to pocket a rod ball, the other player goes on and strikes the 
white ball from the place lit which it stopped. ^ When either succeeds 
in making a winning hazard, he plays at any*other ball he chooses, 
and continues his break till he ceases to score; and so the game is 
continued by alternaie breaks until the last red ball is pocketed. 
The game is commonly played for a stake upon the whole, and a 
proportionate sum upon each ball or life as, lor instance, 3s. game 
and IS. balls. The player wins a life by poi keting a red ball or forcing 
it over the table ; and loses a life b>' running his own, the white, ball 
into a pocket, missing the red balls, or intentionally giving a miss. 
In this game the baulk iS no protection ; that is to say, the player 
can pocket any liall w’lerever it lies, either within or without the 
baulk line, and whether the white be in hand or not. This lilierty 
is a great and certain advantage under m.any circumstances, especi¬ 
ally m the hands of a good plaj'er. It i.s not a very uncommon 
occurrence for an adept to ])OCket six or eight balls in a single break. 
Both Cook and Roberts have been known, indeed, to pocket the 
whole fifteen. If four persons play at pyramids, the rotation is 
decided by chance, and each plays alternately - partners, as in 
billiards, being allowed to advise each other, each going 011 and con- 
tmuing to play as long as he can. and ceasing when he misses a 
hazard. Toul strokes are reckoned as in billiards, except as regards 
balls touching each other. If two balls touch, the player proceeds 
with Jiis game and scores a point for every winning hazard. When 
all the red balls but one are jmeketed, he who made the last hazard 
plays with the white and his opponent with the red ; and .so on 
alternately, till the game terminates by the holing of one or other 
ball. The pyramid balls are usually a little smaller than the billiard 
balls; the former arc aliout 2 in. in diameter, the latter 2,\ in. to 
2j^ in. 

Lusing Pyramids, seldom played, is the reverse of the last-named 
game, and consists ot losing hazards, each player using the same 
striking hall, and taking a ball from the pyramid for every losing 
hazard. As in the other game, the baulk is no protection. Another 
varii'ty of pyramids is known as Shell-i’ut, a game at which any 
number of persons may play. The pyramid is formed as before, and 
the company play in rotation. For each winning hazard the striker 
receives from each player a small stake, and for each losing hazard 
he pays a like sum, till the game is concluded, by pocketing the 
white or the la-st coloured ball. 

Pool, a game which may be played by two or more persons, 
consists entirely of winning hazards. Each player subscribes a 
certain stake to form the pool, and at starting has three chances 
or lives. He is then provided with a coloured or numbered ball, 
and the game commences thus : - The white ball is placed on the 
spot and the red is played at it from the baulk semicircle. If 
the player pocket the white he receives the price of a life from 
the owner of the white ; hut if hf fail, the next player, the yellow, 
plays on the red; and so on alternately till all have played, or 
till a ball be pocketed. When a ball is pocketed the striker plays 
on the ball nearest his own, and goes on playing as long as he 
can score. 

The order of play is usually as follows ; —The white ball is spotted ; 
red plays upon white; yellow upon red ; then blue, brown, green, 
black, and stiot-white follow in the order of succession named, white 
playing on spot-white. The order is similar for a larger number, 
but it IS not common for more than seven or eight to join in a pool. 
The player wins a life for every ball pocketed, and receives the sum 
agreed on for each life from the owner of that ball. Ho loses a life 
to the owner of the ball he plays on and mis^s; or by making a 
losing hazard after striking such ball : by playing at the wrong ball, 
tiy running a coup; or by forcing his ball oyer the table. Rules 
governing the game provide for many other incidents. A ball in 
baulk may be played at by the striker whose ball is in hand. If 
the striker’s ball lie angled—that is, so placed in the jaws of the 
pocket as not to allow him to strike the previonsly-played ball— 
he may have all the balls except his own and the object ball removed 
from the table to allow him to try bricolu from tlic cushion. In some 
clubs and jiublic rooms an angled ball is allowed to be moved an inch 
or two from the comer; but with a ball so removed the player must 
not take a life. When the striker loses a life, the next in rotation 
pi, ays at the ball nearest his own ; but if the player’s ball happen 
to be in hand, he plays at the ball nearest to the centre spot on the 
baulk line, whether it be in or out of baulk. In such a case the striker 
can play from any part of the semicircle. Any ball lying in tlie way 
of the striker’s ball, and preventing him from taking fair aim and 
reaching the object-ball, must be removed, and replaced after the 


stroke. If there be any doubt eS to the neafest ball, the distance 
must be measured by the marker or umpire ; and if the distance be 
equEd, tlie ball to be played upon must be decided by chance. II the 
striker first pocket the ball he plays on and then runs his own into 
a pockst, he loses a life to the player whose ball he pocketed, which 
bwl is then to be considered in band. Tlie first player wlio loses 
all ills three lives can “ star ” ; that is, by paying into tlic piKil a 
sum equal to his original stake, he is entitled to as many lives as 
the lowest numlier on the marking board. Thus if the lowest 
number be 2, he stars 2 ; if i, he stars i. Only one star is allowed 
in a jwiol; and when there are only two players left in, no star can 
be purchased. The price of each life must lie paid by the player 
losing it. immediately after the stroke is made ; and the stake or 
pool is finally won by the player who remains longest in the game. 
In the event, however, of the two players last left in the pool liaviiig 
an equal number of lives, they may either play for the whole or divide 
the stake. The latter, the usual course, is followed except when the 
combatants agree to play out the game. When three players are 
left, each with one life, and the .striker makes a miss, the two remain¬ 
ing divide the pool without a stroke -this rule being inleiided to 
meet the possible case ot two players combiniug to take advantage 
of a third. When the striker lias lo play, he may ask which ball he 
has lo play at, and if being wrongly informed he play at the wrong 
ball, he does not lose a life. In clulw and public rooms it is usual 
for the marker to call the order and rotation of play : " Red upon 
wliiti-, and yellow’s your player ” ; and wlicn a liall lias been pocketed 
the lact is notified—" Brown upon blue, and green’s your player, in 
liand ’’ ; and so on till there are only two or three players left in the 
pool. 

There are some vaiicties of the game which need brief mention. 

Single Pool is the white winning hazard game, plavcd lor a stake 
and so much for each of three or more livi's. Each person has a 
ball, usually white and spot-white. The white is spotted, and the 
other plays on it from the baulk semicircle; and then each plays 
alternately, sjiotUng this ball after making a hazard. For e.sch 
winning iiazari! (he striker receives a htr ; lor each losing hazard he 
pays a life ; and tlie taker of the three lives wins the game. No sinr 
IS allowed in single pool. The rules regulating pool are olrserved. 

Nearest-Pall Pool is jilayed by any number of persons with (lie 
ordinary coloured balls, and in the same Older ol sueziession. All 
the rules of pool .are followed, e.xcept that the baulk ts a protection. 
'The white is sputled, and the red jilays on it ; after tliat each striker 
days Ujion the liall msarest the upper or outer side of the baulk-line ; 
nit if the balls lii- within the baulk-line, and the striker’s ball be in 
hand, he must play up to llie top cushion, orplace his ball on the spot. 
If his ball be not m hand, he plays at the nearest ball, wherever it 
may lie. 

B/rtcA Pool. In thi.s game, which lasts lor half-an-hour. there are 
no lives, the )ilayer whose ball is ]K)cketpd paying the stake to the 
pocketer. Each player receives a coloured ball and plays in order 
as in ’’ Following I’oo!,’’ the w-liite ball being spotted ; there is. 111 
addition, however, a black ball, whicli is spotted on the centre-s^iol. 
When a player has taken a life he may in some rooms and rliibs 
nttisl —play on the black ball. If he pcxkets it he receives a stake 
from each player, paying a stake all round if he misses it, or com¬ 
mits any of the errors for which he would have to pay at ’’ Following 
I’ool." The black ball cannot be taken in consecutive strokes. 
Sometimes a pink ball, spolted on the pjTaniifl sjiot, is added and 
a single stake is paid all round to Ihe man wlio pockets it, and a 
double stake on the black ; it is also permitted in some rooms to 
take blacks and jiinks alternately without pocketing a coloured 
ball between the strokes. Again it is the custom in certain rooms 
to let a player, after tlie first round, play on any liall. The game 
is more amusing when as much freedom is allowed as possible, 
so that the taking of lives may be freijuent. At the end of the half 
hour the marker announces at the beginning of the round tliat it 
is the last round. White, who lost a stroke at the lieginning by 
being spotted, has the last stroke. If a player wishes to enter the 
game during its progress his ball is juit on the billianl-spot just before 
white plays, and he takes his first stroke at the end of the round. 

Snooker Pool.—Thin is a game of many and elatioiato rules. In 
principle it is a combination ofjiyramids and pool. The wliitc ball 
IS the cue-hall for all players. 'The pyramid balls, set up as in pyra¬ 
mids, count one point each, the yellow ball two jroints, green ball 
three, and so on. The black is put on the billiard-spot, the pink on 
the centre-spot, blue below the apex ball of the pyramid ; brown, 
green and yellow on the diameter of the semicircle, brown on the 
middle spot, green on the right corner spot of the D, yellow on the 
left. Tile players, having decided the order of play, generally by 
distributing the pool balls from the basket, and playing in the order 
of colours as shown on the marking board, are oliligcd to strike a 
red liall first. If it is pocketed, the player scores one and is at 
liberty to play on any of the coloured oalls ; though in some clubs 
he is compelled to play on the yellow. If he pockets a coloured ball 
he scores the number of points which that ball Is worth, and plays 
again on a red ball, the coloured ball being replaced on its spot, and 
so on ; but a red ball mut": always be pocketed before a more valuable 
ball can be played at. When all the red balls have been pocketed — 
none are put back on the table as at pyramids—the remaining balls 
must be pocketed in the pool order and arc not replaced. The 
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pendlties for missing A ball, running intx> a pocket. &c., aw deducted 
from the player’s score ; they correspond to the values of the balls, 
one point if the red be mtssed, two if the yellow be missed. &c. If. 
before hitting the proper ball, the player hits one of a higher value, 
the value of that ball is deductecl from bis score, but there is no 
further penalty. A player is “ snookered ” if his ball is so placed 
that he cannot hit a ball on which he is compelled to play. In this 
ca.se he is allowed in some rooms to give a miss, but in such ^ 
that the next player is not snookered; in others he must make a 
bona fide attempt to hit the proper ball off the cushion, being liable 
to the usual penalty if in so doing he hits a trail of higher value. In 
some rooms it is considered fair and part of the game to snooker an 
opponent deliberately; in others the practice is condemned. The 
rules are so variable in different places that even the printed rules 
are not of much value, owing to local by-laws. 

Among other games of minor importance, being played in a less 
serious spirit than those mentioned, are Selling Pool, Nearest Pall 
Pool, Cork Pool and Skittle Pool. The directions for playing them 
may be found in Billiards (Badminton Lilirary scries). 

French and American Billiards. — French and American 
billiards is played on a pocketless table, the only kind of table 
that is u.sed in France, though the English table with six pockets 
is also occasionally to be found in America. For match purposes 
the table u.sed measures lo ft. by 5 ft., but in private houses and 
clubs 9 ft. by 4j ft. is the usual size, while tables 8 ft. by 4 ft. 
are not uncommon. The balls, three in number as in English 
billiards, mea,sure from 2} to zg in., the latter being “match” 
size. Since they arc both larger and heavier than the English 
balls, the cues are somewhat heavier and more powerful, so that 
better effects can be produced by means of “ side,” masses, &c. 
Only cannons (called in America “ caroms,” in French caram- 
boles) are played, each counting one point. 

Tlie tliri'c-bull carom game is the recognized form of American 
billiards. The table is marked with a centre-spot. " red ’’ spot and 
“ white ’’ spot. The first is on the centre of an imaginary line 
dividing the table longitudinally into halves ; the red (for the red 
ball) and while spots arc on tiie same line, half-way between the 
centre-.spot and the end cushions, the white .spot being on the 
string line (corresponding to the English baulk-line). The right to 
|ilay first is decided, as in England, by “ stringing.'' The O]iponent’s 
white ball and the red ball Ixiing spotted, the player plays from 
williin the iin.aginary baulk-line. Each carom counts one point; 
a miss counts one to the op])onent. A ball is re-spotfed on its proper 
sjMit if it has iK'cn forced off the lalile. Should red be forced off the 
table and the red spot lie occupied, it is placed on the white .spot. 
White under similar conditions is set on the red spot. The centre 
spot IS only used when, a liall having been forced off the table, both 
spots are occupied. If a carom be made, and the ball afterwards 
jum])s off the table, it is spotted and the count allowed. If the 
striker moves a ball not his own before he strikes, he cannot count 
but may play for safety. If he does so after making a carom the 
carom does not count, he forfeits one, and his break is ended. If 
he touches his own ball before he plays, he forfeits a point, and 
cannot play the stroke. Should he, however, toucli his ball a 
second time, the opponent has the option of having the balls replaced 
as exactly as possible, or of playing on them as they are left. It is 
a foul stroke to play with the wrong ball, but if the offence is not 
detected before a second stroke has been made, the player may 
continue. 

Such long runs of caroms, chiefly “ on the rail ’’ along the cushion, 
have been made by professional players (H. Kerkau, the German 
champion, making 7156 caroms in tgot at Zurich), that various 
.schemes have been devised to make the game more difficult. One 
of these is known as the “ continuous baulk-line.’’ Eincs are drawn, 
8. 14, 18 or even 22 in. from the rails, parallel to the side of the table, 
forming with them eight compartments. Of these 14 and j8 are the 
most general. Only one, two or three caroms, as previously arranged, 
arc allowed to be made in every space, unless one at least of the 
object-balls is driven over a line. In the space left in the middle of 
the table any number of caroms may be made without restriction. 
In the case of the Triangular Baulk-line, lines are drawn at the tour 
comers from the second “ sight ’’ on the side-rails to the first sight 
on the end-rails, forming four triangles within which only a limited 
number of caroms may be made, unless one object-ball at least be 
driven outside one of the lines. ITie A nchor Baulk-lines were devised 
to checkmate the ’’ anchor ’’ shot, which consisted in getting the 
object-balls on the raU, one on either side of a baulk-line, and 
dehcately manipulating them so as to make long series of caroms; 
each liaU being in a different compartment, neither had to be driven 
over a line. The " anchor baulk-lines ’’ form a tiny compartment, 
6 in. by 3, and are drawn at the end of a liaulk-line where it touches 
the rail ‘and so divides the compartment into two squares. Only 
One shot is allowed in this “ anchor-space," unless a ball be driven 
out of it. By these methods, " crotching ” (getting them jammed 
in a corher) the balls, and long series of rail-caroms were abolished, 
'ihe pu.sh-stroke is strictly forbidden. 
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The Cushion Carom game is a variety of the ordinary tliree-ball 
game, in which no carom counts uiBcss the cue-ball touches a cushion 
before the carom is completed. There is also Three-Cushion Carom, 
which is explained by its title, and the Bank-Shot game, in which 
the cue-ball must touch a cushion before it strikes cither ball. The 
cusliion carom games are often used in handicapping, other methods 
of wliich are for the better player to make a certain number of caroms 
" or no count.” and for the weaker to n-ccive a number of points 
in the game. 

In France billiards was played exclusively by the aristocracy 
and the richer middle class until the first part of the 17th century, 
when the privilege of keeping billiard-rooms was accorded to the 
hittardiers pauimiers, and billiards became the principal betting 
game and remained so until the time of Louis Philipp. The most 
prominent French player ol late years Is Maunce Vignaux. The 
French game became the accepted one in the United States about 
1870, and the best American players have proved themselves superior 
to the F'rench masters with the exception of Vignaux. The best- 
known American ma.sters have lieen M. Daly, Shaafer, Slosson, 
Carter, Sexton and Frank C. Ives, doubtless the most brilliant player 
who ever lived. His record for the i8-in.‘baulk-line game was an 
average ol 30, with a high run of 290 points. In cushion-caroms 
he scored a run of 85. , 

The four-ball game, the original form of American billiards, is 
practically obsolete. It was formerly played on an English six- 
pocket table, with a dark-red and a hght-red ball and two white 
ones. At present when played an ordinary table is used, the rules 
Iwing identical with those of the thrcc-liall game. 

Pool is played in America on a six-pocket table with fifteen lialls, 
each la-aring a numlxir. There are several varieties of the game, the 
most popular being Continuous Pool, an expanded form of Fifteen- 
Ball Fool, in which the balls are set up as in English pyramids, the 
game being won by the player pocketing the majority of the fifteen 
balls, each ball counting one point, the numbers being used only to 
distinguish them, as a player must always name, or “ call,” tlie boil 
he intends to pocket and the pocket into which he will drive it. 
The player who ” breaks ” (plays first) must send at least two balls 
to the cushion or forfeit three points. The usual method is to strike 
a corner ball just hard enough to do this but not hard enough to 
break up the balls, as in that case'the second player would have too 
great an advantage. Balls pocketed by chance in the same play in 
which a called bml has been legitimately put down are counted ; 
all others ixicketed by accident are replied on the table. In 
Fifteen-Ball Pool each frame (fifteen balls) constitutes a game. In 
Continuous Pool the game is for a series of points, generally 100, the 
balls being set up again after each frame and the player pocketing 
the last ball having the choice whether lo break or cause his opponent 
to do so. 

The halls in F'iltccn-Bal! I’ool arc generally all of one colour, 
usually red. In Pyramid Pool they are parti-coloured as well as 
numbered, and the game, which usually consists of a single frame, 
Ls won by the player who, when all fifteen balb have been pocketed, 
has scored the greatest aggregate of the numbers on the Wls. In 
Chicago Pool each frame constitutes a game and is won by the player 
scoring the highest aggregate of numlwrs on^the balls, which are set 
up round the cushion opposite the diamond sights, the 1 being 
placed in tlie middle 01 the top cushion, opposite the player, 
with the odd-numbered balls on the player’s left and those with even 
numbers on his right. The arrangement of the bdlls, however, 
varies and is not important. Each player must strike the lowest- 
numbered ball still on the table,‘forfeiting the number of points 
reprc.sented by the ball should his ball first hit any other ball, or 
should he pocket his own ball. If he pockets the proper ball all 
others that fall into pockets on that play count for him also. Missing 
the ball played at forfeits three points (sometimes the number on 
the ball played at), as well as fouls ol all kinds. Bottle Pool is played 
with a cue-ball, the 1 and 2 pool-balls and the leather pool-Dottle, 
which is stood upon its mouth in the middle of the table. A carom 
on two balls counts 2 points; pocketing the i-ball counts i ; 
jiocketing the 2-ball counts 2 ; upsetting bottle from carom-counts 
5; upsetting bottle to standing position counts 10, or, in many 
clubs, the game is won when this occurs. Otherwise the game is for, 
31 points, which number must be .scored exactly, a player scoring 
more than that number being “ burst,” and having to begin over 
again. There are many penalties of one point, such as missing the 
object-ball, foul strokes, forcing a ball or the battle off tlie table, 
pocketing one’s own ball and upsetting the bottle without hitting 
a ball. The game of Thirty-Four is played without a bottle, Uie 
scoring being by caroms or pocketiju the two object-balls. Exactly 
34 must be scored or the player is “burst.” 

High-Low-Jack-Game is played with a set of pyramid balls by 
any number of players, the order of starting lieing determined by 
distributing the small balls from the pool-Tfxjttle. The 15-ball is 
High, the I Low, the 9 Jack, and the highest aggregate Of numbers 
is the game, each of these four counting one point, the game consisting 
of seven points, and therefore lasting at least for two frames. ’Iho 
balls are set up with the throe counting balls in toe centre and 
broken as in pyramids, although balls accidentally falling into 
pockets count for the player, on which account the l^ls are some¬ 
times broken as violently as possible. 'When two or more pialVers 
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have the same Rcore the High b^l wins before the Low, &c., as in 
the card game of the same title. " 

Pin 1 ‘oot is played with two white balls, one red and five small 
pins set up in diamond form in the centre of the table with the pin 
cmintmg 5 (the king-pin) in the middle, the pins being 3 in. apart. 
Bach player is given a small ball from the tmttle and this he keeps 
secret until he is able to announce that his points, added to the 
number on his small ball, amount to exactly 31. If he " bursts ” 
he must begin again. Points arc made only by knocking down pins, 
which are numbered i to 3. Should a player knock down with one 
stroke all four outside pins, leaving the 5-pin standing, it is a 
“ natural " and he wins the game. 

Besides these common varieties of pool there are many others 
which are played in different parts of America, mtiny of them local 
in character. 

Bibliography. —The scientitic feat iires of billiards have been 
discussed at more or less length in several of the tollowing older 
works ;—R. White, Pr irlical Treatise on the Game of liiltiards (1807). 
this was partly a translation of n French treatise, jiublished in 1805, 
and partly a compilation from the article in the Aeademie universelle 
des fetix, issued in the same year, and since freipiently re-edited and 
reprinted ; Le Musee- des jeux (Haris, 1820) ; Monsieur Mingaud, 
The Noble Game of lliUiards (Haris, 1834) ; a translation of the same, 
by John Thurston (London, 1835); Kentfield, On billiards (Ixmdon, 
1830), iounded principally on the foregoing works ; Edward Russell 
Mardon, billiards, Oame/;oo nft (Lxmdon, 1840); Turner, Oh Billiards, 
a scries of diagrams with instructions (Nottinghain, 1R40) ; Captain 
Crawk'v, The Billiard Book (London, 18O6-1H75) ; Rolierts, On 
Billiards (tSfiR); Fred. Hardy, Practical Billiards, edited by W. 
Dufton (1867) ; Joseph Bennett (e.\-champion). Billiards (1873). 
These older liooks, however, are largely siiperstsled by such modern 
authorities as the following :—J. Roberts, The Game of Billiards 
(London, i8y8); W. Cook, Billiards (Burroughes & Watts); 
j. H. Buchanan. Hints on Billiards (Bell Sons) ; Modern Billiards 
(The Brunswick - Balke - Colleuder Co., New York); Broadfoot, 
Billiards, Badminton Library (laingmans) ; Locock, Side and Screw 
(Ixingmnns) ; M. Vignaux, Le Hillard (I’aris, t88o) ; .\. Howard 
Cady, Billiards and Pool (Spalding's Home Library. New York); 
Thatcher, Championship Billiard^, Old ami New (Chicago. 1898). 
For those interested in the purely mathematical aspect of the game. 
Hemming, Billiards Mathematically Treated (M.aemillan). 

BILLINGTON.ELIZABETH (i768?-i8i8),British opera-singer, 
was born in London, her (alher being a German musician named 
Weichsel, and her mother a popular vocalist. .She was trained 
in mu.sic, and at fourteen sang at a concert in Oxford. In 1783 
she married James Billingtnn, a double-bass player. She bad 
a voice of unusual compass, and as Rosetta in lame in a Village 
she had a great success at Covent Garden in 1786, being engaged 
for the season at a salary of £1000, a large sum for those days. 
Her position as a singer in London was now assured. In 1794 
she and her husband went to Italy, and Mrs Billington appeared 
at Naples (where she was the heroine of a new opera, Inez di 
Castro, written for her by F. Bianchi), at Florence, at Venice 
and at Milan. Her husband died suddenly during the tour, and 
in 1799 she married a Frenchman named Felissenl, whom, how¬ 
ever, she left in 1801. Returning to England she appeared 
alternately at Covenl Garden dnd Drury Lane, her professional 
income during 1801 amounting to between £10,000 and £15,000. 
Henceforward she sang in Italian opera till the end of 1810, 
when ill-heulth forced her to abandon her profession. In 1817 
she was reconciled to her husband, and went with him to live 
near Venice, where she died on the 25ih of August 1818. 

BILLITON (Dutch BUlneng), an island of the Dutch East 
Indies, between Banka and Borneo, from which it is separated 
respectively by Gaspar and Karimata straits. Politically it is 
under an assistant resident. It is roughly circular in form, its 
extreme measurements being 55 m. % 43, and its area 1773 
sq. m. In physical structure and in products it resembles 
Banka; its coasts are sandy or marshy; in the interior an 
extreme elevation of 1670 ft. is found. The geological formation 
is Devonian and granitic, with lateritcs. The mean annual rain¬ 
fall is heavy, J02 to 126 in. Khe day temperature varies from 
80“ to 87° Fahr. The nights are very cool. Like Banka, Billiton 
is chiefly noted for its production of tin, the island forming the 
southern limit of the occurrence of this metal in this locality. 
There are upwards of 80 mines, whiejt employ some 7500 work¬ 
men, and have produced more than 6500 tons of tin in a year. 
Iron is also worked. On the rocks along the coast are found 
tortoises, t^ang and edible birds’-nests, which are articles 
of eseport. Tne forests supply wood of different kinds for boat¬ 


building, In which the inhabitahts are expeh; and also provide 
trade in cocoa-nuts,sago,gum and other produce. The population 
is about 42,000, of whom some la.ooo are Chinese. The natives 
belong to two clas.ses, the Orang Darat, the aborigines, thought 
to be akin to the Battas and other branches of the pre-Malayan 
or Indonesian race; and the Orang Sekah, people of Malayan 
stock who live in boats. The coast is as a rule difficult of access, 
lieing beset with rocks and coral banks, and the best harbour 
is that at the chief town of Tanjong Pandan on the west coast. 
The island was formerly under the sultan of Palembang, by 
whom it was ceded to the British in 1812. As no mention was 
made of it in the treaty between the British and Dutch in 1814, 
the former at first refused to renounce their possession, and only 
recognized the Dutch claim in 1824. Till 1852 BiUiton was 
dependent on Banka. 

BILL OF EXCHANGE, a form of negotiable instrument, 
defined below, the history of which, though somewhat obscure, 
was ably summed up by Ikird Chief Justice Cockburn in his 
judgment in Goodwin v. Robarls (1875), L.R. 10 Ex. pp. 346-358. 
Bills of exchange were probably invented by Florentine Jews. 
They were well known in England in tlic middle ages, though 
there is no reported decision on a bill of exchange before the year 
1603. At first their use seems to liave been confined to foreign 
bills between English and foreign merchants. It was afterwards 
extended to domestic bills between traders, and finally to 
bills of all persons, whether traders or not. But for some time 
after they had come into general cm(iloyment, bills were always 
alleged in legal (irocccdings t(> be drawn secundum usum el 
consuetudiiiem mercatorum. The foundations of modern English 
law were laid by Lord Mansfield with the aid of juries of London 
merchants. No better tribunal of commerce could have been 
devised. Subsequent judicial decisions have developed and 
systematized the (irinciples thus laid down. Promissory notes 
arc of more modern origin than bills of exchange, and their 
validity as negotiable instruments was doubtful until it was 
confirmed by a .statute of Anne (1704). Cheques are the creation 
of the modern system of banking. 

Before 1882 the English law was to be found in 17 statutes 
dealing with isolated points, and about 2600 aises scattered 
over some 300 volumes of reports. The Bills of Exchange Act 
1882 codifies for the United Kingdom the law relating to hills 
of exchange, promissory notes and cheques. One peculiar 
Scottish rule is preserved, but in other respects uniform rules 
are laid down for England, Scotland and Irel^d. After glancing 
briefly at the history of these instruments, it will probably be 
convenient to discuss the subject in the order followed by the 
act, namely, first, to treat of a bill of exchange, which is the 
original and typical negotiable instrument, and then to refer to 
the special provisions which apply to promis.sory notes and 
cheques. Two salient characteristics distinguish negotiable 
instruments from other engagements to pay money. In the first 
place, the assignee of a negotiable instrument, to whom it is 
transferred by indorsement or delivery according to its tenor, 
can sue thereon in his own name; and, secondly, he holds it 
by an independent title. If he takes it in good faith and for 
value, he takes it free from “ all equities,” that is to say, all 
defects of title or grounds of defence which may have attached 
to it in the hands of any previous party. These characteristic 
privileges were conferred by the law merchant, which is part 
of the common law, and are now confirmed by statute. 

Definition .—By § 3 of the act a bill of exchange is defined to 
he “ an unconditional order in writing, addressed by one person 
to another, signed by the person giving it, requiring the person 
to whom it is addressed to pay on demand or at a fixed or deter¬ 
minable future time a sum certain in money to or to the order 
of a specified person, or to bearer.” * The person who gives the 
order is called the drawer. The person thereby required to pay 
is called the drawee. If he assents to the order, he is then called 

’ This is also the definition given in tho United States, by § 126 of 
the general act relating to negotiable instruments, prepared by the 
conference of state commisstoners on uniform legislation, and it has 
been adopted in the leading states. 
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the acceptor. An aSceptance nfcst be in writing and must ht 
signed by the drawee. The mere signature of the drawee is 
sufficient (§ 17). The person to whom the money is payable is 
called the payee. The person to whom a bill is transferred by 
indorsement is called the indorsee. The generic term “ holder ” 
includes any person in possession of a bill who holds it either as 
payee, indorsee or bearer. A bill which in its origin is payable 
to order becomes payable to bearer if it is indorsed in blank. 
If the payee is a fictitious person the bill may be treated as 
payable to bearer (§7). 

The following is a specimen of an ordinary form of a bill of 
exchange:— 

£100 London, 1st January iqoi. 

Three months after date pay to the order of Mr J. Jones the sum 
of one hundred pounds for value received. 

BttowN (St Co. 

To Messrs. Smith & Sons, I.iverpool. 

The scope of the definition given above may be realized by 
comparing it with the definition given by Sir John Comyns’ Digest 
in the early part of the i8th century :—“ A bill of exchange is 
when a man takes money in one country or city upon exchange, 
and draws a bill whereby he directs another person in another 
country or city to pay so much to A, or order, for value received 
of B, and subscribes it.” Comyns' definition illustrates the 
original theory of a bill of exchange. A bill in its origin was a 
device to avoid the transmission of cash from place to place 
to settle trade debts. Now a bill of exchange is a substitute for 
money. It is immaterial whether it is payable in the place where 
it is drawn or not. It is immaterial whether it is stated to be 
given for value received or not, for the law itself raises a pre¬ 
sumption that it was given for value. But though bills are a 
substitute for cash payment, and though they constitute the 
commercial currency of the country, they must not be confounded 
with money. No man is bound to take a bill in payment of debt 
unless he has agreed to do so. If he does take a bill, the instru¬ 
ment ordinarily operates as conditional, and not as absolute 
payment. If the bill is dishonoured the debt revives. Under 
the laws of some continental countries, a creditor, as such, Ls 
entitled to draw on his debtor for the amount of his debt, but in 
England the obligation to accept or pay a bill rests solely on 
actual agreement. A bill of e.\change must be an unconditional 
order to pay. If an instrument is made payable on a contingency, 
or out of a particular fund, so that its payment is dependent on 
the continued existence of that fund, it is invalid as a bill, 
though it may, of course, avail as an agreement or equitable 
assignment. In .Scotland it has long been the law that a bill 
may operate us an assignment of funds in the hands of the 
drawee, and § 53 of the act preserves this rule. 

Stamp .—Bills of exchange must be stamped, but the act of 
1882 does not regulate the stamp. It merely saves the operation 
of the stamp laws, which necessarily vary from time to time 
according to the fluctuating needs and policy of the exchequer. 
Under the Stamp Act 1891, bills payable on demand are subject 
to a fixed stamp duty of one penny, and by the Finance Act 1899, 
a similar privilege is extended to bills expressed to be payable 
not more than three days after sight or elate. The stamp may 
be impressed or adhesive. All other bills are liable to an ad 
valorem duty. Inland bills must be drawn on stamped paper, 
but foreign bills, of course, can be stamped with adhesive stamps. 
As a matter of policy, English law does not concern itself with 
foreign revenue laws. For English purposes, therefore, it is 
immaterial whether a bill drawn abroad is stamped in accordance 
with the law of its plkce of origin or not. On arrival in England 
it has to conform to the English stamp laws. 

Maturity ,—^A bill of exchange is payable on demand when it is 
expressed to be payable on demand, or at sight, or on presentation 
or when notice for payment is expressed. In calculating the 
maturity of biUs payable at a future time, three days, called days 
of grace, must be added to the nominal due date of the bill. For 
instance, if a bill payable one month after sight is accepted on 
the Mt of January, it is really payable on the 4th of February, and 
not on die ist of FeWuary as its tenor indicates. On the continent 


generally days of grace have b^n abolished as anomalous and 
misleading. Their abolition has wen proposed in E^land, but 
it has been opposed on the ground that it would curtail the credit 
of small traders who are accustomed to bills drawn at certain 
fixed periods of currency. When the last day of grace is a non¬ 
business day some compficated rules come into play (§ 14). 
Speaking generally, when the last day of grace falls on Sunday 
or a common law holiday the hill is payable on the preceding day, 
but when it fails on a bank holiday the bill is payable on the 
succeeding day. Complications arise when Sunday is preceded 
by a bank holiday ; and, to add to the confusion,' Christmas day 
is a bank holiday in Scotland, but a common law holiday in 
England. When the code was in committee an attempt was 
made to remove these anomalies, but it was successfully resisted 
by the bankers on alleged grounds of practical convenience. 

Acceptance .—By the acceptance of a bill the drawee becomes 
the principal debtor on the instrument find the party primarily 
liable to pay it. The acceptor of a bill “ by accepting it engages 
tliat he will pay it according to the tenof of his acceptance,” 
and is precluded from denying the drawer’s right to draw or the 
genuineness of his signature (§ 54). The acceptance may be 
either general or qualified. As a qualified acceptance is so far a 
disregard of the drawer's order, the holder is not obliged to take 
it; and if he chooses to take it he must give notice to antecedent 
parties, acting at his own risk if they dissent (§§19 and 44). The 
drawer and indorsers of a bill are in the nature of sureties. They 
engage that the bill shall be duly accepted and paid according 
to its tenor, and tliat if it is dishonoured by non-acceptance or 
non-payment, as the ca.se may be, they will compensate the 
holder provided that the requisite proceedings on dishonour are 
duly taken. Any indorser who is compelled to pay the bill has 
the like remedy as the holder agfiinst any antecedent party (§ 55). 
A person who is not the holder of a bill, but who backs it with his 
signature, thereby incurs the liability of an indorser to a holder 
in due course (§ 56). An indorser may by express term either 
restrict or cliurge his ordinary liability its stated above. Prima 
facie every signature to a bill is presumed to have been given for 
valuable consideration. But sometimes this is not the case. 
For friendship, or other reasons, a man may be willing to lend 
his name and credit to another in a bill transaction. Hence arise 
what are called accommodation biUs. Ordinarily the acceptor 
gives his acceptance to accommodate the drawer. But occasion¬ 
ally both drawer and acceptor sign to accommodate the payee, 
or even a person who is not a party to the bill at all. The 
criterion of an accommodation bill is the'fact that the principal 
debtor according to the instrument has lent his name and is in 
substance a surety for some one else. The holder for value of an 
accommodation bill may enforce it exactly as if it was an ordinary 
bill, for that is the presumable Intention of the parties. But if 
the bill is dishonoured the law takes cognizance of the true 
relations of the parties, and many of the rules relating to principal 
and surety come into play. Suppose a bill is accepted for the 
accommodation of the drawer. It is the drawer’s duty to provide 
the acceptor with fimds to meet the bill at maturity. If he fails 
to do so, he cannot rely on the defence that the bill was not duly 
presented for payment or that he did not receive due notice 
of dishonour. If the holder, with notice of the real state of the 
facts, agrees to give time to the drawer to pay, he may thereby 
disclmrge the acceptor. 

Holder in due Course .—The holder of a bill has special rights 
and special duties. He is the mercantile owner of the bill, but 
in order to establish his ownership he must show a mercantile 
title. The bill must be negotiated to him, that is to say, it must 
be transferred to him accordii^ to the forms prescribed by 
mercantile law. If the bill is payable to order, he must not only 
get possession of the bill, but he must also obtain the indorse¬ 
ment of the previous holder. If the bill is payable to tearer it 
is transferable by mere delivery. A bill is payable to bearer 
which is expressed to be so payable, or on which the oidy or 
last indorsement is an indorsement in blank. If a man lawfully 
obtains possession of a bill payable to order without the necessary 
indorsement, he may obtain some common law rights in respect 
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of it, but he is not the mercantijp owner, and he is not technically 
the holder or bearer. But to get the full advantages of mer¬ 
cantile ownership the holder must be a “ holder in due course ” 
—that is to ,say, he must satisfy three business conditions. 
First, he must have given value, or claim through some holder 
who has given value. Secondly, when he takes the bill, it must 
be regular on fhe face of it. In particular, the bill must not be 
overdue or known to be di.shonoured. An overdue bill, or a bill 
which has been dishonoured, is still negotiable, but in a restricted 
sense. The transferee cannot acquire a better title than the 
party from whom he took it had (§ 36). Tliirdly, he must take 
the bill honestly and without notice of any defect in the title 
of the transferor.—as, for instance, that the hill or acceptance 
had been obtained bv fraud, or threats or for an illegal con¬ 
sideration. If he satisfies these conditions he obtains an in¬ 
defeasible title, and can enforce the bill against all ptirties 
thereto. The act substitutes the expression “ holder in due 
course " for the somewhat cumbrous older expression “ bona 
fide holder for value without notice.” The statutory term has 
the advantage of being positive instead of negative. The 
French equivalent “ tiers porteur de bonne foi ” is expressive. 
P'orgery, of course, stands on a different footing from a mere 
defect of title. A forged signature, as a general rule, is a nullity. 
A person who claims through a forged signature has no title 
himself, and cannot give a title to any one else (§ 24). Two 
exceptions to this general rule require to Iw noted. First, a 
banker who in the ordinary course of business pays a demand 
draft held under a forged indor.sement is protected (§ 60). 
Secondly, if a bill be issued with material blanks in it, any per¬ 
son in possession of it has prima facie authority to fill them up, 
and if the instrument when complete gets into the hands of a 
holder in due course the presumption l)ecomes absolute. As 
between the. immediate parties the transaction may amount to 
forgery, hut the bolder in due course is protected (§ 20). 

Dislimtour. —The holder of a bill has special duties which he 
must fulfil in order to preserve, his rights against the drawers 
and indorsers. They are not absolute duties ; they are duties 
to use reasonable diligence. When a bill is payable after sight, 
presentment for acceptance is necessary in order to fix the 
maturity of the bill. Accordingly the bill must be pre.sented 
for acceptance within a reasonable time. When a bill is payable 
on demand it must be presented for payment within a reasonable 
time. When it is payable at a future time it must be presented 
on the day that it is due. If the bill is dishonoured the holder 
must notify promptly the fact of dishonour to any drawer and 
indorser he wishes to charge. If, for example, the holder only 
gives notice of dishonour to the last indorser, he could not sue 
the drawer unless the last indonser or some other party liable 
has duly sent notice to the drawer. When a foreign bill is 
dishonoured the holder must cau.se it to be protested by a 
notary public. The bill mu.st be noted for protest on the day 
of its dishonour. If this be duly done, the protest, i.e. the formal 
notarial certificate attesting the dishonour, can be drawn up at 
any time as of the date of the noting. A dishonoured inland bill 
may he noted, and the holder can recover the expenses of noting, 
but no legal consequences attach thereto. In practice, however, 
noting is usually accepted as showing that a bill has been duly 
presented and has been dishonoured. Sometimes the drawer 
or indorser has reason to expect that the bill may be dishonoured 
by the drawee. In that case he may insert the name of a 
“ referee in case of need.” But whether he does so or not, when 
a bill has been duly noted for protest, any person may, with 
the consent of the holder, inteiyene for the honour of any party 
liable on the bill. If the bill has been dishonoured by non- 
acceptance it may be “ accepted for honour supra protest.” 
If it has been dishonoured by non-payment it may be paid 
supra protest. When a bill is thus paid and the proper formalities 
are complied with, the person who pays becomes invested with 
the rights and duties of the holder so far as regards the party 
for whose honour he has paid the bill, and all parties antecedent 
to him (§§ 65 to 68). 

Discharge. —^Normally a bill is discharged by payment in due 


course, that is to say, by payfhent by the drawee or acceptor 
to the holder at or after maturity.. But it may also be dis¬ 
charged in other ways, as for example by coincidence of right 
and liability (§ 61), voluntary renunciation (§ 62), cancellation 
(§ 63), or material alteration (§ 64). 

Conflict of Lmuis. —A bill of exchange is the most cosmo¬ 
politan of all contracts. It may be drawn in one country, 
payable in another, and indorsed on its journey to its destination 
in two or three more. The laws of all these countries may differ. 
Provision for this conflict of laws is made by § 72, which lays 
down rules for determining by what law the rights and duties 
of the various parties are to be measured and regulated. Speak¬ 
ing broadly, tliese rules follow the maxim Locus regit actum. 
A man must be expected to know and follow the law of the place 
where he conducts his business, but no man can be expected to 
know the laws of every country through which a bill may travel. 
For safety of transmission from country to country bills are 
often made out in sets. The set usually consists of three counter¬ 
parts, each part being numbered and containing a reference to 
the othei parts. The whole set then constitutes one bill, and 
the drawee must be careful only to accept one part, otherwi.se 
if different accepted parts get into the hands of different holders, 
he may be liable to pay the bill twice (§ 71). Foreign bil’s 
circulating through different countries have given rise to many 
intricate questions of law, But the subject is perhaps one of 
diminishing importance, as in many trades the system of “ cable 
transfers ” is superseding the use of bills of exchange. 

A cheque “ is a bill of exchange drawn on a banker payable 
on demand ” (§ 73). For the most part the rules of law applic¬ 
able to bills payable on demand apply in their entirety 
to cheques. But there are certain peculiar rules 
relating to the latter which arise from the fact that the relation¬ 
ship of banker and customer subsists between the drawer and 
drawee of a cheque. For example, when a person has an 
account at a bank he is, as an inference of law, entitled to draw 
on it by means of cbec|ues. A right to overdraw, can, of course, 
only arise from agreement. The drawer of a cheque is not 
absolutely discharged by the holder's omission to present it 
for payment within a reasonable time. He is only discharged 
to the extent of any actual damage he may have suffered through 
the delay (§ 74). Apart from anv question of delay, a banker’s 
authority to pay his customer’s cheques is determined by 
countermand of payment or by notice of the customer's death 
(§ 75)- Of recent years the use of cheques has enormously 
increased, and they have now become the normal machinery by 
which all but the smallest debts arc di.scharged. To guard 
against fraud, and to facilitate the safe transmission of cheques 
by post, a system of crossing has been devised which makes 
crossed chet^ues payable only throtigh certain channels. The 
first act which gave legislative recognition to the practice of 
crossing was the 19 and 20 Viet. c. 95. That act was amended 
in 1858, and a consolidating and amending act was passed in 
1876. The act of 1876 is now repealed, and its provisions are 
re-enacted with .slight modifications by §§ 76 to 82 of the Bills 
of Exchange Act 1883. A cheque may be crossed either “ gener¬ 
ally ” or “ specially.” A cheque is crossed generally by drawing 
across it two parallel lines and writing between them' the words 
“ & Oi.” When a cheque is crossed generally it cannot be paid 
over the counter. It must be presented for payment by a 
banker. A cheque is crossed specially by adding the name 
of the banker, and then it can only be presented through that 
particular hanker. A cheque, whether crossed generally or 
specially, may further be crossed with the words “not 
negotiable.” A cheque crossed “ not negotiable ” is still 
transferable, but its negotiable quality is restricted It is 
put on pretty much the same footing as an overdue bill. 'Hie 
person who takes it does not get, and cannot give a better title 
to it, than that which the persjon from whom he took it had'. 
These provisions are supplemented by provisions for the pro¬ 
tection of paying and collecting bankers who act in good faith 
and without negligence. Suppose that a cheque payable to 
bearer, which is crossed generally and with the words “ not 
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negotiable,” is stolen. The Uuef then gets a tradesman to 
cash it for him, and the tradesman gets the cheque paid on 
presentment through his- banker. The banker who pays and 
the banker who receives the money for the tradesman are pro¬ 
tected, but the tradesman would be liable to refund the money 
to the true owner. Again, assuming payment of the cheque 
to have been stopped, the tradesman could not maintain an 
action against the drawer. 

A promissoiy note is defined by section 83 of the act to be 
an “unconditional promise in writing made by one person to 
another, signed by the maker, engaging to pay on 
demand, or at a fixed or determinable future time, 
a sum certain in money to or to the order of a specified 
person or to bearer.” A promissory note may be made by two 
or more makers, and they may be liable either jointly, or jointly 
and severally, according to its tenor (§ 85). Kor the most part, 
rules of law applicable to a bill of exchange apply also to a 
promissory note, but they require adaptation. A note differs 
from a bill in this: it is a direct promise to pay, and not an 
order to pay. When it issues it bears on it the engagement 
of the principal debtor who is primarily liable thereon. The 
formula for applying to notes the rules as to bills is that “ the 
maker of a note shall be deemed to correspond with the acceptor 
of a bill, and the first indorser of a note shall be deemed to 
corre.spond with the drawer of a bill payable to drawer’s order ” 
(§ 89). Rules relating to presentment for acceptance, accept¬ 
ance, acceptance sujira protest, and bills in a set, have no 
application to a note. Moreover, when a foreign note is dis¬ 
honoured it is not ncciasary, for English purposes, to protest it. 
All promissory notes arc, under the Stamp Act i8gi, subject to 
an ad valorem stamp duty. Inland notes must be on impressed 
stamp j)aper. Foreign notes arc stamped with adhesive stamps. 
For ordinary legal purposes a bank note may be regarded as a 
promissory note made by a banker payable to bearer on demand. 
It is, however, subject to special stamp regulations. It is not 
discharged by payment, but may be re-issued again and again. 
In the interests of the currency the issue of bank notes is subject 
to various statutor)"^ restrictions. A bank, other than the Bank 
of England, may not issue notes in England unless it had a 
lawful note issue in 1844. On the other hand, Bank of England 
notes are legal tender except by the bank itself. 

In fundamental principles there is general agreement between 
the laws of all commercial nations regarding negotiable in- 
struments. As Mr Justice .Story, the great American 
lawyer, says: “ The law respecting negotiable in¬ 
struments may lx: truly declared, in the language of 
Cicero, to be in a great measure not the law of a single country- 
only, but of the whole commercial world. Non erit lex alia 
Romae, alia Aihenis, alia nunc alia posthac, sed et apud omnes 
gentes et omni tempore, una eademque lex obtinebil ” (Swijt v. 
Tyson, 16 Peters i). But in matters of detail each nation 
has impressed its individuality on its own system. Tlie English 
law has been summarized above. Perhaps its special character¬ 
istics may be best brought out by comparing it with the French 
code and noting some salient divei^ences. English law has 
been developed gradually by judicial decision founded on trade 
custom. French law was codified in the 17th century by the 
“ Ordonnance de 1673.” The existing “ Code de Commerce ” 
amplifies but substantially adopts the provisions of the “ Ordon- 
nancc.” The growth of French law was thus arrested at an 
early period of its development. The result is instructive. 
A reference to Marips’ treatise on bills of exchange, published 
about 1670, or Beawes’iear Mereatoria, published about 1740, 
shows that the law, or rather the practice, as to bills of ex¬ 
change was even then fairly well defined. Comparing the 
practice of that time with the law as it now stands, it will be 
seen that it has been modified in some important respects. 
For the most part, where English law differs from French law, 
the latter is in strict accordance with the rules laid down by 
Beawes. The fact is that, when Beawes wrote, the law or 
practice of both nations on this subject was nearly uniform. 
But English law has gone on growing while French law has stood 
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still. A bill of exchange in its origin was an instrument by 
which a trade debt due in one pace was transferred to another 
place. This theory French law rigidly keep» in view. In Eng¬ 
land bills have developed into a papxn- currency of perfect 
flexibility. In France a bill represents a trade transaction : 
in England it is merely an instrument of credit. English law 
affords full play to the system of accommodation paper ; French 
law endeavours to stamp it out. A comparison of some of the 
main points of difference between English and French law will 
show how the two theories work. In England it is no longer 
necessary to express on a bill that value has been given for it, 
for the law raises a presumption to that effect. In France 
the nature of the consideration must be stated, and a false 
statement of value avoids the bill in the hands of all parties 
with notice. In England a bill may be drawn and payable in the 
same place. In France the place where a bill is drawn should 
be so far distant from the place where at is paymble that there 
may he a possible rate of exchange between the two. This .so- 
called rule of distantia loci is .said to be disregaftded now in practice, 
but the code is unaltered. As French lawyers put it, a bill of 
exchange neces.sarily presupposes a contract of exchange. In 
England since 1765 a bill may be drawn payable to bearer, 
though formerly it was otherwise. In France it must be payable 
to order ; if it were not so it is clear that the rule requiring the 
consideration to be truly stated would be a nullity. In England 
a bill originally payable to order becomes payable to bearer 
when indorsed in blank. In France an indorsement in blank 
merely operates as a procuration. An indorsement, to operate 
us a negotiation, must be to order, and must state the considera¬ 
tion ; in short, it must conform to the conditions of an original 
draft. In Flngland, if a bill is dishonoured by non-acceptance, 
a right of action at once accrues to the holder. In France no 
cause of action arises unless the bill is again dishonoured at 
maturity ; the holder in the meantime is only entitled to demand 
security from the drawer and indorsers. In England a sharp 
distinction is drawn between current and overdue bills. In 
France no such distinction is drawn. In England no protest 
is required in the ease of the dishonour of an inland bill, notice 
of dishonour being sufficient. In France cvciy- dishonoured 
bill must be protested. Opinions may differ whether the English 
or the French .system is better calculated to serve sound commerce 
and promote a healthy commercial morality. Btit an argument 
in favour of the English system may be derived from the fact 
that as the various continental codes are from time to time 
revised and re-enacted, they tend to ddjtart from the French 
model and to approximate to the English rule. The effect 
upon English law of its codification has yet to b^ proved. A 
common objection to codification in England is that it deprives 
the law of its elastic character.* But when principles are once 
settled common law has very' little elasticity. On the other 
hand no code is final. Modern parliaments legislate very' freely, 
and it is a much simpler task to alter statute law than to alter 
common law. Moreover, legislation is cheaper than litigation. 
One consequence of the codification of the English law relating 
to bills is clear gain. Nearly all the British colonies have 
adopted the act, and where countries are .so closely connected 
as England and her colonic.s, it is an obvious advantage that 
their mercantile tran.sactions should be governed by one and the 
same law expressed in the same words. 

The ordinary text-books on the law of bills of exchange are con¬ 
stantly re-edited and brought up to date. Tlie following among 
others may be consulted: —Bylcs, Dills of Exchange ; ChalmerH, 
Bills of Exchange ; Daniel, Law of Negotiable Instruments (tlnited 
States): Nouguier, Des lettres de change et des eeffets de commerce 
ff-rance); Thorbum, Bills of Exchange Act iSSx (Scotland); Story, 
Bills of Exchange (United States); Hodgins, Bills of Exchange Act 
/#VO (Canada). (M. D. Ch.) 

BILL OF RIGHTS, an important statute in English constitu¬ 
tional history. On the 13th of February 1689 the Declaration 
of Right, a document drawn up by a committee of the commons, 
and emtedying the fundamental principles of the constitution, 
was delivered by the lords and commons to the prince and 
princess of Orange, afterwards William III. and Mary * In 
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December 1689 the rights claimed by the declaration were 
enacted with some alterations*by the Bill of Rights, next to 
Magna Carta the greatest landmark in the constitutional history 
of England and the nearest approach to the written constitutions 
of other countries. The act (the full name of which is An Act 
declaring the Rights and Liberties of the Subject, and settling 
the Succession of the Crown), after reciting the unconstitutional 
proceedings of James II., the abdication of that king, the con¬ 
sequent vacancy of the crown, and the summons of the convention 
parliament, declared, on the part of the lords and commons, “ for 
the vindicating and asserting their ancient rights and liberties ”— 

" (1) That the protended power of suspending of laws or the 
execution of laws by regal authority without constmt of parliament 
is illegal. (2) That the pretended power of dispensing with laws or 
the oxecufion of laws by regal authority, us it hath been assumed 
and exercised of late, is illegal. {3) That the commission for erecting 
the late court of commi -.lOncrs for ecclesiastical causes, and all other 
commissions and courts aJf like nature, are illegal and pernicious. 
(4) That levying money for or to the use of llie crown, by pretence 
of prerog.’itive, without grant of parliament, for longer tunc or in 
other manner than the same is or shall be granted, is illegal. (5) 
That it is the right of the subjects to petition the king, and all com¬ 
mitments and prosecutions for such petitioning are illegal. (6) That 
the raising or keeping a standing army within the kingdom in 
time of peace, unless it be with consent of ]>arliaruent, is against 
law. (7) That the subjects which are I’rotestants may have arms 
for their delence suitable to their conditions, and as allowed by law. 
(8) That elections of members of parliament ought to be fri-e. (9) 
That the freedom of speech, and debates or proceedings in parlia¬ 
ment. ouglit not to be inipeached or questioned in any court or place 
out of parliament. (10) That excessive bail ought not to be required, 
nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments 
inflicted, (i i) That jurors ought to Ix' duly impam llefl and returned, 
and jurors which pass upon men ui trials for high Ireason ought to 
be ireeholders. (12) That all grants and jiromises of fines and for¬ 
feitures of particular persons before conviction are illegal and void. 
(13) And that lor redress of all ffrievances, and for the amendhig, 
strengthening and preserving ol the laws, parliament ought to 1* held 
fre<)uently. And they do claim, demand and insist upon all and 
singular the premises, as their undoubted rights and liberlies." 

The further provisions of tlic act were concerned with the 
settlement of the erown upon the prince and princess of Orange, 
with the exception of § 12, which negatived the right of dis¬ 
pensation by non obstante ' to or of any statute or any part 
thereof, unless a dispensation be allowed in the statute itself or 
by bill or bills to be passed during the then session of parliament. 

It is to be noticed that the Declaration of Right and the Bill 
of Rights introduwd no new principle into the English constitu¬ 
tion ; it was merely a declaration of tlic law as it stood. In the 
United States, the main jirovisions of the Bill of Rights, so far 
as they arc applicable, have been adopted both in the constitution 
of the United Stales and in the state constitutions. 

BILL OF Sale, in its original sense, a legal document assign¬ 
ing personal property, and still psed in connexion with the trans¬ 
ference of property in ships. The terra has come to be applied 
to mortgages as well as to sales, and the expression “ bill of 
sale ” may now be understood to signify generally a document 
evidencing a sale or mortgage of personal cliattcls, unaccompanied 
by an actual transfer of possession to the purchaser or mortgagor. 

The first English legislation on the .subject was the Bills of Sale 
Act 1854, which, after reciting that “ frauds were frequently 
committed upon creditors by secret bills of sale of personal 
chattels, whereby persons are enabled to keep up the appearance 
of being in good circumstances and possessed of property, and 
the grantees or holders of such bills of sale have the power of 
taking possession of the property of such person to the exclusion 
of the rest of their creditors,” provided that all bills of sale, as 
defined in the act, should be void against execution creditors 
unless registered. This act was amended by the Bills of Sale 
Act 1866. These acts were repealed and a new act passed, the 
Bills of Sale Act 1878, which, in the main, followed the lines of 
the act of 1854. The scope of this legislation was very much 
widened by the Bills of Sale Act (1878) Amendment Act 1882, 
which was intended primarily “ to prevent needy persons being 
entrapped into signing complicated documents which they might 

' Non (Astante (notwithstanding) means a licence from the crown 
to do that which could not be lawfully done without it. 


often be iviable to comprehend«and so being subjected by their 
creditors to the enforcement of harsh and unreasonable pro¬ 
visions” {Manchester &c. Ry. Co. v. N.C. Wagon Co., 1888, 
13 App. Ca. 554). The law is now regulated by these two acts, 
togelJier with the Bills of Sale Acts of 1890 and 1891, which 
effected further small amendments by excluding from the 
operation of the principal acts instruments hypothecating, 
charging or declaring trusts on imported goods, during the 
interval between their unloading from a ship and their dcpxisit 
in a warehouse, or re-shipping. 

Under the acts of 1878 and 1882 bills of sale are of two kinds, 
i.e. absolute bills of sale (where chattels are sold absolutely to a 
purchaser), and bills of sale by way of security for the payment 
of money. The Bills of Sale Act 1878 governs both kinds and is 
the only act which applies to absolute bills. Bills of sale given 
by way of security for the payment of money on or after the 
1st of Novembr 1882 are governed by the act of 1882, which, 
however, does not apply to absolute bills. Section 4 of the act 
of 1878 defines a bill of sale as (i) including bills of sale, assign¬ 
ments, transfers, declarations of trust without transfer, inven¬ 
tories of goods with receipt thereto attached, or receipts for 
purchase moneys of goods and other assurances of personal 
chattels; the term assurance has been best explained as a 
document “ on which the title of the transferee of the goods 
depends, either as the actual transfer of the property, or an 
agreement to transfer,” Marsden v. Meadows, 1881, 7 Q.B.D. 
80: (2) powers of attorney, authorilies or liccnees to take 
possession of personal chattels as .security for any debt; these 
words would not include a power of distress for rent in an ordinary 
lease or Ixma fide hiring or hire purchase agreements ; (3) any 
agreement, whether intended or notto be followed by theexecution 
of any other instrument, by whieh a right in equity to any 
personal chattels, or to any charge or .security thereon, shall he 
Conferred; (4) any mode of disposition of trade machinery and 
attornments and other instruments giving powers of distress 
to secure a debt or advance. On the other hand, certain assur¬ 
ances and instruments are expressly exempt by statute from the 
definition : marriage settlements, assignments of ships, assign¬ 
ments for the benefit of creditors, bills of lading and dock 
warrants, and by the act of 1882, debentures and delienture 
stork of a company. The expression “ personal chattels ” is 
defined as goods, furniture and other articles capable of complete 
transfer by deliver)-, and (when separately assigned or charged) 
fixtures and growing crops. 

.'Ihsolule Bill-; —Ahsolule bills of sale must be duly attested by 
a solicitor, find the attestation must state that before execution 
the ellect of it was cxphiined to the grantor by the attc.stmg solicitor. 
The consideration must lx- truly stated. The bill of sale, and all 
schedules and inventories annexed to or referred to in llie bill, and 
also a true copy of the bill and of every schedule and inventory 
and of every attestation, together with an affidavit stating the time 
of making or giving the bill, its duo execution and attestation and 
tlic residence and occupation of the grantor, and every attesting 
witness, must be presented to. and the copies filed by. the registrar 
within Seven clear days. In the case of alisolule bills the cflcct of 
non-compliance does not affect the validity of the bill as between 
the partic.s to it. but makes it void as against the trustee in bank- 
rujitcy and execution creditors of the grantor. 

Bills by Way of Serurity. —All bills ol sale given by way of security 
for the repayment of money must be made m accordance with the 
form given m the schedule to the act of 1882. and they must not 
depart irom the statutory form in anything which is not merely a 
matter of verbal difference. The form given in the schedule to the 
act is as follows : — 

This Indenture made the day of between A. B. 

of of the one part and C. D. of 

of the other part, witnesaeth that in consideration of the sum 
of / now paid to A. B. by C. D., the receipt of which the said 
A. B. hereby acknowledges, he the said A. B. doth hereby assign 
unto C. D. his executors, administrators and assigns all and singular 
the several chattels and things specifically described in the schedule 
hereto annexed by way of security for the payment of the sum of 
£ and interest thereon at the rate of % per annum. And 
the said A. B. doth furtlicr agree and declare that he will duly pay 
to the said C. D. the principal sum aforesaid together with the interest 
then due, by equal payments of £ on the dw Crf 

And the said A. B. doth also agree with the said C. D. 
that he will {here insert terms as to insurance, payment of rent, 
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which the parties may^agree to fot 9 h$ maintenance or defeasance of 
the security). Provided idways tliat tlie chattels hereby assigned 
shall not be liable to seizure or to be taken possession of by the said 
C.l). for any cause other than those specified in § 7 of the Bills ol 
Sale Act (1878) Amendment Act 1882. 

In witness, &c. 

Signed and sealed by the said A. B. in the presence of me E. F. 
(add witness's name, address and description). 

Non-compliance with the requirement of the statute as to form 
renders a bill of sale void even as between the parties. The bill of 
sale must have annexed to it an inventory of Uie chattels comprised 
in it, and is void, except as against the grantor, in respect of any 
ersonal chattels not specifically described. It must be duly attested 
y one or more credible witnesses (not necessarily by a solicitor, 
as in the case of absolute bills). Every witness must sign his name 
and add his address and description. It must be duly registered 
witliin seven clear days after the execution thereof, or if it is executed 
in any place out of England then within seven clear days after the 
time at which it would in the ordinary course of post arrive in 
F.ngland if posted immediately after the execution. It must truly 
•set forth the consideration. The grantor must be the true owner 
of the goods described iii tlie schedule ; as to any personal chattels 
of which he is not the true owner, the bill is void, except as against 
the grantor. Every bill of sale made or given in consideration ol any 
sum under ^30 is void. By § 7 of the act personal chattels shall only 
be liable to be seized or taken possession of in the following ca.ses :— 
(1) If the grantor make default in payment of the debt or in the 
performance of any covenant or agreement contained iu the bill and 
nece.ssary for maintaining the security ; (2) if the grantor becomes 
a bankrupt or suffers the goods to be distrained for rent, rales or 
taxes: (3) if the grantor fraudulently removes the goods from the 
premises; (4) if the grantor does not, without reasonable excuse, 
upon demand in writing by the grantee, produce to him liLs last 
receipts for rent, rates or taxes; {5) il execution is levied against 
the goods of the grantor under any judgment. By g 13 personal 
chattels seized or taken possession of under a bill must not lie re¬ 
moved or sold until alter the expiration of five clear days from the 
date of seizure, and. il the goods have been wrongly seized, the 
grantor may within the five days apply to the High Court or a Judge 
in chambers for an ordi'r to restrain the grantee from removing or 
selling the goods. The Bills of Sale Acts 187S and 1882 do not apply 
to Scotland or Iteland. According to Scots law no security or charge 
can be created over moveable property without delivery of possession. 
The Irish statutes corresjionding to the English acts are the Bills 
of Sale (Ireland) Act 1871) and the .Amendment Act 7883. 

The stamp duties payable on an alisoluto bill of sale are 2s. 6d. 
on every £25 secured up to l^ua \ over ;l3oo, 5s. on every lyo. On 
bills of sale by way of security, IS. 3d. lor every /50 up to ^300 
secured; over zs. f.d. for every /loo. The loos, payable on 
filing a bill of sale are. 5s. where the consideration (including further 
advances) docs not exceed £100; above lioo and not exceeding 
£200, 10s. ; above £200, £1. 

The various trade protection papers always publish the registra¬ 
tion of a bill of sale, and the usual effect is, Uiercfore, to destroy 
the credit of any person giving one. (T. A. I.) 

BILLROTH. ALBERT CHRISTIAN THEODOR (1829-1894), 
Viennese surgeon, was born on the 26th of April 1829 at Bergen, 
on the i.sland of Riigen, his family being of Swedish origin. He 
studied at the universities of Greifswald, Gottingen and Berlin, 
and after Uking his doctor’s degree at the last in 1852, started 
on an educational tour, in the course of which he visited the 
medical schools of Vienna, Prague, Paris, Edinburgh and London. 
On his return to Berlin he acted as assistant to B. R. K. 
Langenbeck from i 853 to i860,and thenaccepted the professorship 
of surgery at Zurich. In 1867 he was invited to fill the same 
position at Vienna, and in that city the remainder of his pro¬ 
fessional life was spent. In 1887 he received the distinction, 
rarely bestowed on members of his profession, of a seat in the 
Austrian Ilerrnhaus. lie died at Abbazia, on the Adriatic, 
where he had a beautiful villa, on the 6th of Februaiy 1894. 
Billroth was one of the most distinguished surgeons of his day. 
His boldness as an operator was oiuy equalled by his skill and 
resourcefulness; no atcident or emergency could disturb his 
coolness and presence of mind, and his ability to invent or carry 
out any new procedure that might be demanded in tlie particular 
case with which be was dealing, gained for him the appellation 
of ‘‘ suijgeon of great initiatives.” At the same time he was full 
of consideration for the comfort and well-being of his patient, 
and never forgot that he had before him a human being to be 
relieved, not a mere “ case ” for the display of technical dexterity. 
He was especially interested in military smgery, and during the 
Franco-German War volunteered to serve in the hospitals of 


Mannheim and Weissenburg. Hjj efforts did much to improve 
the arrangements for the transport and treatment of the wounded 
in war, and in a famous spee^ on the War Budget in 1891, he 
eloquently urged the necessity for an improved ambulance 
system, pointing out that the use of smokeless powder and the 
greater precision of^tlie arms of modem warfare must tend to 
increase the number of men wounded, and that therefore more 
efficient means must be provided for removing them from the 
battlefield. Possessing a clear and graceful style, he was the 
author of numerous papers and books on medical subjects; his 
Allgememe chirurgische Pathologie uni Therapie (1863) ran 
through many editions, and was translated into many languages. 
He was of an exceedingly artistic disposition, and in particular 
w^s devoted to music. A good performer on the pianoforte and 
violin, he was an intimate friend and admirer of Brahms, many 
of who.se compositions were privately performed at his house 
before they were published. His work *on the physiology of 
music (Wer tsl musikalisch f) was published after his death. 

BILHA, or Kawar, an oasis in the heart of the Sahara desert, 
some 60 m. long by 10 broad. The inhabitants are Tibbu and 
Kanuri. The name Bilma is properly confined to the southern 
part of this region, where is the chief settlement, called Bilma 
or Gam. This place is 800 m. due S. of the town of Tripoli 
and about 350 N, of the N.W. comer of Lake Chad. In the 
vicinity are a number of lakes, the waters of which on evapora¬ 
tion yield large quantities of very pure and fine salt, which is 
the object of an extensive trade with the countries of Central 
Africa. North of Bilma is the town of Dirki, said to date from 
the nth century. Near Bilma is a small circular oasis, kept 
green by a fine spring, but immediately to the south begins the 
most dreary part of the Saharan desert, over which tlie caravans 
travel for fifteen days without discovering the slightest trace of 
vegetable life. Gustav Nachtigal, who visited Bilma in 1870, 
records that the temperature during the day rarely sank below 
113° P'ahr. By the Anglo-French Declaration of the 2i.st of 
March 1899 Bilma was included in the French sphere of influence 
in West Africa. Turkey claimed the oasis as part of the hinter¬ 
land of Tripoli and garrisoned Bilma in 1902. In 1906, however, 
a French force from Zinder occupied the town, no opposition 
being offered by the Ottoman authorities. In 1907 the oasis and 
surrounding district was created a circle of the Military Territory 
of the Niger (see Sahara). 

BILNEY, THOMAS (d. 1531), English martyr, was bom at or 
near Norwich. The exact date of his bit^tli is uncerbiin, but 
at all events it was not before 1495. He was educated at Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, graduating LL.B. and taking holy orders in 
1519. Finding no satisfaction in the mechanical .system of the 
schoolmen, he turned his attention to die edition of the New 
Testament published by Erasmlis in 1516. “ Immediately,” 
he records, “ I felt a marvellous comfort and quietness.” 'The 
Scriptures now became his chief study, and his influence led 
other young Cambridge men to think along the same lines. 
Among his friends were Matthew Parker, the future archbishop 
of Canterbury, and Hugh Latimer. Latimer, previously a 
strenuous conservative, was completely won over, and a warm 
friendship sprang up between him and Bilney. “ By his con¬ 
fession,” said Latimer, “ I learned more than in twenty years 
before.” In 1525 Bilney obtained a licence to preach through¬ 
out the diocese of Ely. He denounced saint and relic worship, 
together with pilgrimages to Walsingham and Canterbury, and 
refused to accept the mediation of the saints. The diocesan 
authorities raised no objection, for, despite his reforming views 
in these directions, he was to the last perfectly orthodox on 
the power of the pope, the sacn^ce of the mass, the doctrine 
of transubstantiation and the authority of the church. But 
Wolsey took a different view. In 1526 he appears to have 
summoned Bilney before him. On his taking an oath that he 
did not hold and would not disseminate the doctrines of Luther, 
Bilney was dismissed. But in the following year serious objection 
was taken to a series of sermons preached by him in and near 
London, and he was arrested and imprisoned in the Tower. 
Arraigned before Wolsey, Warham, archbishop of Canterbury, 
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and several bishops in the {^ptcr-house at Westminster, he 
was convicted of heresy, sentence being deferred while efforts 
were made to induce him to recant, which eventually he did. 
After being kept for more than a year in the Tower, he was 
released in 1520, and went kick to Cambridge. Here he was 
overcome with remorse for his apostasy, and after two years 
determined to preach again what he had field to be the truth. 
The churches being no longer open to him, he preached openly 
in the fields, finally arriving in Norwich, where the bishop, 
Richard Nix, caused him to be arrc.sted. Articles were drawn 
up against him by Convocation, he was tried, degraded from 
his orders and handed over lo the civil authorities to be burned. 
The sentence was carried out in London on the 19th of August 
1531. A parliamentary inquiry was threatened into this case, not 
because parliament approved of Bilney’s doctrine but because it 
was alleged that Bilncy’s execution had been obtained by the eccle¬ 
siastics without the ptbper authorization by the state. In 1534 
Bishop Nix was condemned on this cliarge to the confiscation of 
his property. The"significance of Bilney's execution lies in the 
fad that on essential points he was an orthodox Roman Catholic. 

See Lellers and Papers of Henry VIII. vols. iv.-v. ; Foxe’s Acts 
and Monuments; Gairdner's Historv of the Church ; I’ollard's 
Henry VIII. (A. F. 1>.) 

BILOXI, a city of Harrison county, Mississippi, U.S..\., in 
the south part of the state, on Biloxi Bay, a branch of the 
Mississippi Sound, which is a part of the Gulf of Mexico. By 
rail it is 80 m N.E. of New Orleans and 61 tn. S.R. of Mobile, 
Alabama. Fop. (1880) 1540; (1890) 3234; (iqoo) 5467 (910 
being negroes and 455 foreign-bom); (1910) 7988. The city 
is served by a branch of the Louisville & Nashville railway, 
and by an electric railway extending to Hay St Louis, through 
Gulfport (pop. in 1900,1060), about 13 m. S.W., the port of entry 
of the Pearl River customs district, whose exports, chiefly 
timber, lumber, naval stores and charcoal, were valued at 
$8,392,271 in J907. Biloxi is both a summer and a winter resort, 
particularly for the people of New Orleans and Mobile, and has 
a fine beach, extending for about 12 m. around its peninsula, 
and bordered by an automobile drive ; along the beach arc some 
attractive residences, hotels and boarding houses, and several 
sanaloriums. The city’s principal industries are the canning 
of oysters, shrimp, fish, figs and vegetables, and the manufacture 
of fertilizers and flour. A beautiful thin faience with remarkable 
metallic glazes is made here. The municipality owns the water¬ 
works, the water being obtained from artesian wells. Pierre 
le Moyne d’Iberville (1661-1706) in 1699 built Fort Maurepas 
across the bay from the present city ; and the settlement there, 
called Biloxi after the Biloxi Indians, was the first to be estab¬ 
lished by the French in tliis region. In 1702 this post, known 
as Old feloxi, was abandoned, and the scat of government was 
removed to the Mobile river. In 1712 a settlement was made 
on the present site, being the first permanent settlement within 
what is now the state of Mississippi. Many of the early settlers 
were French Canadians, who came down the Mississippi to join 
the new colony. Biloxi was again the capital from 1719 until 
1722. It was incorporated as a village in 1872, and was chartered 
as a city in 1896. 

BILSTON, a market town of StafTordshire, F.ngland, 2} m. 
S.E. of Wolverhampton and 124 N.W. of London, in the Black 
Country. Pop. of urban district (1901) 24,034. It is served 
by the Great Western railway, and by the London & North- 
Western at Ettingshall Road station. In the vicinity arc very 
productive mines of coal and ironstone, as well as sand of fine 
quality for casting, and grinding-stones for cutlers. Bilston 
contains numerous fumaces,*'forges, rolling and slitting mills 
for the preparation of iron, and a great variety of factories 
for japanned and painted goods, brass-work and heavy iron 
goods. Though retaining no relics of antiquity, the town is 
very ancient, appearing in Domesday. The jjarish church of 
St Leonard, dating as it stands mainly from 1827, is on the site 
of a building of the 13th century. Bilston suffered severely 
from an outbreak of cholera in 1832. The town is within the 
parliamentary borough of Wolverhampton. 


BILTONG, a South African Butch word (Irom bit, buttock, and 
tong, tongue), for sun-dried strips of antelope or buffalo meat. 

BIMANA (Lat. “ two-handed ”), a word first used by the 
naturalist Johann Friedrich Biumenbach to distinguish the 
order of man from Quadrumana or other mammals. The term 
was popularized by Cuvier, and the majority of writers followed 
him in its adoption. In 1863, however, Huxley in hjs Man's 
Place in Nature, demonstrated that the higher apes might fairly 
be im-luded in Bimana. Again and again it has been proved that 
the human great toe can be by constant practifce u-sed as a thumb; 
artists exist who have painted pictures grasping the brush with 
their toes, and violinists have been known:,to play their instru¬ 
ments in the same manner. Among many savage races there is 
developed a remarkable power of foot-grasp, which in a lesser 
degree is often so noticeable among sailors. Haeckel calls atten¬ 
tion to the fact that a baby can hold a spoon with the big-toe as 
with a thumb. Man, in a word, is potentially quadrumanous. 

BIMETALLISM. 'I’he very general employment of both gold 
and silver for currency purposes (see Money) has given rise lo 
serious practical difficulties which have in turn led to keen 
theoretical di.scussion as to the proper remedies to l)e employed. 
Though every arrangement under which two metals form the 
money of a region may be described as “ bimetallism,” the 
term—as often happens in economics—has received a specialized 
meaning. It denotes a system under which the two metals are 
freely received by the mint and are equally available as legal 
tender. The last clause implies the esublishment of a definite 
ratio in value between the two metals (e.g. 1 oz. of gold ^ i5| oz. 
of silver) so that the title “ rated bimetallism ” may be given 
lo it, in contradistinction tn the “ unrated bimetallism ” which 
exists wherever two metals circulate together, but have their 
relative values determined, not by law, but by “ the higgling 
of tlie market.” Further, the inventor of the term —H. Cernuschi 
in 1869—regarded it as properly applicable to an international 
arrangement by which a number of states agree lo adopt the 
same ratio, rather than to the use of the two metals by a single 
country, which may be described us national bimetallism. 1 nter- 
national bimetallism is at all events the form which has attracted 
attention in recent times, and it is certainly the most important. 

Regarded from the historical point of view it appears that the 
failure of separate countries to maintain the two metals in 
circulation was the cause which produced the idea of bimetallism 
as an international system. We find first the upholders of a 
national double standard, as in France and the United .States, 
and these are followed by the advocates of bimetallism set up 
by a combination of countries. The theoretical considerations 
which underlie the controversy between the supporters and the 
opponents of bimetallism find their appropriate place in the 
article Money, as does also the earlier histoiy' of the double 
standard. The circumstances that have led lo the prominence of 
the bimetallic question and the principal events that have marked 
the course of the movement form the subject of this article. 

In the e.arlier years of the 19th centurj', when the monetary 
disturbances that resulted from the Revolutionary wars had 
ceased, we find France (1803) and the United .States (1792) with 
the double standard legally established. England, on the other 
hand, had in 1816 accepted by law the gold standard, which had 
come into use in the 18th centur.-. Silver formed the currency 
of the other European countries. The great discoveries of gold 
in California (1848) and Australia (1851) brought about the 
displacement of silver by gold in France, and the continuance 
of gold as the principal currency metal in the United States, 
where by the law of 1834 it had been somewhat over-rated (i; 16), 
as compared with the ratio adopted in France (i : 15J), and had 
therefore expelled most of the silver previously in circulation. 
Between 1848 and r86o over £100,000,000 of gold was coined 
in France, while an equivalent amount of silver was exported, 
principally to the East. 

At this time the weight of econorhic and official opinion was 
very decidedly in favour of the single gold standard as the best 
system. In 1865 the Latin Union was established, in which the 
French currency system was adopted and was followed by the 
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international conferAce of i867*in Paris (see Monetary Con¬ 
ferences), when gold was unanimously accepted as the standard 
for the proposed international system to be produced by co¬ 
ordinating the various currencies with that of the Latin Union. 

A series of political and economic events speedily changed 
this situation. The Franco-German War (1870-71) deposed 
P’rance from her leading position, and led to the establishment 
of a German gold currency with a different unit from the franc, 
accompanied by the demonetization of the silver currencies 
previously in use'in the German states. The United States, 
where an inconvertible paper currency had been introduced 
during the Civil War, formally established the gold dollar as the 
standard coin (1873) and arranged for a return to specie payments 
(1878). At this time, too, the great production of gold which 
had marked the period 1850-1870 diminished, while very 
productive silver mines were discovered in the Pacific states of 
America. As a result of these combined inducnccs the gold 
price of silver, which had risen a little during the height of the 
gold discoveries, began to full rapidly, and the reverse process 
to that by which Prance had in the 'fifties acquired a gold currency 
came into operation. Silver, in accordance with Gresham’s Law, 
was imported and offered for coinage. To obviate this the 
policy of limiting the coinage of silver (the Limping Standard) 
was adopted by the I.atin Union. A further fall in the gold 
price of silver naturally resulted, and this made the position of 
Eastern trade and the finances of the Indian government in¬ 
secure. American silver producers, and the German government, 
as holders of a large mass of demonetized silver, were also 
sufferers by the depreciation. The effect on public and official 
opinion was shown by the English parliamentary committee 
on the depreciation of silver (1876), the American silver com¬ 
mission of the same year, and the appearance of many works 
on the subject, most of tliem advocating the double standard. 
On the initiative of the United States an international monetary 
conference met in I’aris in 1878, but though the necessity of 
keeping a place for silver in the money of the world was recog¬ 
nized, the proposal to adopt the double standard for general use 
was reject^ by the European states. By the Bland-Allison Act 
(Feb. 1878) the United States had provided for the coinage of a 
certain amount of silver per month as a mode of keeping up the 
price of the metal, which notwithstanding fell to 48 pence per oz. 
m 1879. The prolonged depression of trade in America and 
Germany was attributed to the scarcity of money, due to what 
was described as “ the outlawry of silver.” By the joint action 
of France and the United States a fresh monetary conference 
was held in Paris in 1881, where the advocates of bimetallism 
were very strongly represented. After prolonged discussion no 
conclusion was reached, in consequence of the refusal of England 
and Germany to abandon the gold standard. Though an 
adjournment to the following year was resolved on, the conference 
did not reassemble, and the bimetallic movement took the form 
of agitation, carried on in each country. The English inquiry 
into the depression of trade (1885-1886) drew from the commis¬ 
sion a recommendation for a fresh commission to investigate the 
relation of gold and silver. Tliis latter body, appointed in 1886, 
obtained a great body of important evidence, and in 1888 closed 
its work by a report in which the views of the two sections of tlie 
commission were separately presented. Six members supported 
the existing gold standard and six were in favour of the bimetallic 
system. This inconclusive result was soon followed in the 
United States by the Sherman Act (1890), providing for a larger 
monthly coinage of silyer. A temporary nse in the price of the 
metal was followed by a further fall, making the situation still 
more critical. A new monetary conference was summoned by 
tie United States and met in Bfussels in November 1892. To 
modify opposition the “desirability of increasing the use of 
silver ” was the resolution proposed; the actual method being 
left open. This conference also proved abortive and adjourned 
to 1893, but like that of 1881 did not meet again. 

International action having failed to secure any system of 
bimetaJlism, the United States and India sought to relieve their 
position by local legislation. The former repealed the Sherman 
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Act, and the latter closed its miijts to the free coinage of silver 
(1893). As these measures were opposed to bimetallism in that 
they restricted the use of silver, and were followed by a lower 
price for that metal than had ever been known, the Station in 
the United States and Europe continued. In America it took 
the form of advocating the free coinage of silver by the United 
States without waiting for other countries; and in this shape 
made the principal issue at the presidential elections of 1896 and 
1900, in each of which it was emphatically rejected. 

A further attempt at securing international bimetallism was 
made by Senator IVolcott’s commission in 1897. TGie American 
envoys, in concert with the French government, proposed to 
England (i) the reopening of the Indian mints, and (2) the 
annual purchase by England of £10,000,000 of silver. The 
French minister claimed further concessions which were regarded 
as inadmissible by the English government; but the fate of the 
mission was settled by the refusal of the’Indian government to 
reopen its mints. 

After the American election of 1900, bime^lism as a popular 
cause disappeared from view. The silver issue was withdrawn 
from the democratic platform in 1904, and the bimetallic move¬ 
ment died out in England. 

Amongst the causes of this collapse the most important are; 
(i) the adoption of the gold standard by so many countries— 
Austria-Hungary (1892), Russia and Japan (1897), India (1899), 
Mexico (1904)—a movement which pointed to the complete 
triumph of gold in the future ; (2) the great increase in the 
output of gold. Australia and South Africa so developed their 
gold mines as to bring the yield for 1906 to £81,000,000 as con¬ 
trasted with the less than £20,000,000 of 1883. This growing 
supply removed all that dread of a “ gold famine ” which served 
as a popular argument with bimetallists. To these may be added 
(3) the knowledge that experience had brought of the difficulties 
surrounding any attempt to establish a common ratio where 
the interests of different countries are so opposed ; and (4) the 
great expansion of trade and industry, concomitantly with the 
wider adoption of the gold standard. Therefore, to quote the 
words of perhaps the ablest advocate of bimetallism, “ The 
outcome of the prolonged controversy . . . appears to be that 
the commercial world will carry on its business principally and 
more and more on a gold basis, and that particular countries will 
endeavour in different ways to adjust their actual medium . . . 
to the gold standard ” (Nicholson, Money and Monetary Prob¬ 
lems, 6th ed.). , 

Perhaps the principal service rendered by the many able 
minds engaged in the movement will prove to be the fuller 
development of the more difficult parts of monetaty»theory and 
the additional light thrown on the course of monetary history. 

A proposal, sometimes confouifded with bimetallism, is that 
for a standard composed of both gold and silver, which is better 
described as the Joint-standard or as Symmetallism. 

Bibliography. —On the bimetallic side. Nicholson. Moruy and 
Monetary Problems (6th ed., 1903); F. A. Walker. International 
BtmetalUsm (1896); Barbour, The Theory of Bimetallism (1885); 
Lord Aldenham (H. H. Gibbs). A Colloquy on Currency (1900); and 
the numerous pamphlets and leaflets of the Bimetallic League. 
Opposed to bimetallism, Giflfen, The Case against Bimetallism (1892); 
l^ughlin. History of Bimetallism in the United States (4th ed., 1897); 
Lord Fairer, Studies in Currency (1898), The Gold Standard (1898) 
—papers issued by the Gold Standard Defence Assoc. Leonard 
Darwin's Bimetallism aim.s at a judicial summary. Sec also Honey, 
Monetary Conferences. (C. F. B.) 

BIMLIPATAH, a town of British India, in the 'Fizagapatam 
district of Madras, on the sea-coast 18 m. N.E. of 'Vizagapatam. 
Pop. (1901) 10,212. It was formerly a Dutch factory, and is 
now the principal port of the distAit. The anchorage is an open 
roadstead protect^ to some extent by headlands with a light¬ 
house at Santapalli. Nearly half the sea-borne trade is conducted 
with forei^ countries. The principal exports are oil-seeds, 
hides and jute. 

BIN, a receptacle of various kinds, originally of wicker or 
basket work. The word appears in most European languages, 
cf. M.L. and Ital. henna, Ger. Benne,&c.; etjimologists trace the 
word to a root meaning “ to plait.” It survives in variaus 
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connexions, e.g. dust-bin, winejbin (for holding bottles), hop-bin, 
coal-bin, corn-bin. 

BINAN, a town of the province of La Laguna, Luzon, Philip¬ 
pine Islands, on the W. shore of Laguna de Bay, about 20 m. 
S.S.E. of Manila. Pop. (1903) 9563. The town is surrounded 
by an extensive and extremely fertile plain which produces very 
large quantities of rice as well as a great variety of tropical fimts, 
and a ready market for these products is found in Manila whither 
they are shipped by boat. The language is Tagalog. 

BINARY SYSTEM, in astronomy, a system composed of two 
stars revolving around each other under the influence of their 
mutual attraction. A distinction was formerly made between 
double stars of which the components were in revolution around 
each other, and Uiosc in which no relative motion was observed ; 
but it is now considered that all double stars must really be 
binary systems. 

B1N0H0I8, EGn>lUS(d. 1460), an early 15th-century musical 
composer evidently named after his birthplace, Binche, near 
Mons. He was esteemed by contemporary and later theorists 
as second only to Dunstable and Dufay. 

BINGEN (anc. Vincum or Bingium), a town of Germany, in 
the grand-duchy of llcssc-Darmstadt, 15 ni. N.W. from Mainz, 
on the main line to Cologne. Pop. (1905) 9050. It is situated on 
the left bank of the Rhine opposite Riidesheim, at the confluence 
of the Nahe (or Nava), which is crossed near its mouth by a stone 
bridge, attributed to Drusus, and certainly of Roman origin, and 
an iron railway bridge. On a height immediately to the south¬ 
east is the ruined casUe of Klopp, on the site of a fortress founded 
hy Drusus, and higher still the celebrated chapel of St Rocb 
(rebuilt in 1895 after a fire), where thousands of pilgrims gather 
on the first Sunday after the i6lh of August. Apart from its 
situation, which renders it a rtmvenient place of tourist resort, 
the town itself presents but few attractions. There are a 
Protestant and three Roman Catholic churches, among the latter 
the parish church with a crypt dating from the nth century, and 
a medieval town hall. It has a considerable commerce in wine, 
grain and cattle, and, new quays and a harbour having been 
recently constructed, does an extensive transit trade in coal and 
iron. A short way down the Rhine is the Bingerloch, a famous 
whirlpool, while about halfway between it and the town rises on 
a rock in the middle of the stream the Mduseturm (derived from 
Muserie^ cannon), in which, according to legend. Archbishop 
Hatto II. of Mainz was in 969 eaten by mice (the legend being 
doubtless due to the erroneous derivation from Mause, mice). 
Another legend states that the Nibelung treasure is hidden here¬ 
abouts in the Rhine. 

BINGERBROCK, a town of Germany, in the Prussian Rhine 
province, at the confluence of the Nahe and the Rhine, lying just 
below Bingen, and at the junttion of the main lines of railway 
—^Mainz-Coblenz and Bingerbruck-Metz. It has an extensive 
trade in the wines of the district. Pop. 2500. 

BINGHAM, JOSEPH (1668-1723), English scholar and divine, 
was born at Wakefield in Yorkshire in September 1668. He 
was educated at University College, Oxford, of which he was made 
fellow in 1689 and tutor in 1691. A sermon preached by him 
from the university pulpit, St Mary’s, on the meaning of the 
terms “ Person ” and “ Substance ” in the Fathers, brought upon 
him a most unjust accusation of heresy. ’He was compelled to 
give up his fellowship and leave the university; but he was 
immediately presented by Dr John Radcliffe to the rectory of 
Headboumworthy, near Winchester (1695). In this country 
retirement he began his laborious and . valuable work entitled 
Origines Ecclesiasticae, or Antiquities of the Christian Church, 
the first volume of wWch appeared in 1708 and the tenth _and 
last in 1722. His design, learnedly, exhaustively and impartially 
executed, was “ to give such a methodical account of the anti¬ 
quities of the Christian Church as others have done of the Gredc 
and Roman and Jewish antiquities, by reducing the ancient 
customs, usages and practices of the church under certain proper 
heads, whereby the reader may take a view at once of any par¬ 
ticular usage or custom of Christians for four or five centuries.” 
Notwithstanding his learning and merit, Bingham received no 
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higher jlreferment than thaf^ of Headbdumworthy till 1712, 
when he was collated to the rectory of Havant, near Portsmouth, 
by Sir Jonathan Trelawney, bishop of Winchester. Nearly all 
liis little property was lost in the great South Sea Bubble of 1720. 
He died on the 17th of August 1723. 

BINGHAMTON, a city and the county-seat of Broome 
county. New York, U.S.A., in the south part of the state, on both 
banks of the north branch of the Susquehanna river, at the mouth 
of the Chenango river. Pop. (1880) 17,317 ; (1890) 35,005 ; 
(1900) 39,647, of whom 4272 were forcign-bdrn; (1910, census), 
48,443. It is an important railway centre, being served by the 
Delaware & Hudson, the Erie, and the Delaware, Lackawanim 
& Western railways; and an extensive system of electric 
railways connects it with the suburbs and neighbouring towns. 
Binghamton is picturesquely situated and has a number of 
parks, the most attractive of which are Ross Park of 100 acres 
and IGy Park of 134 acres. Among the principal buildings arc 
the city hall, the court-house, the post-office, the Binghamton 
city hospital, Stone opera-house, Uie Carnegie library (1904), 
the central high school, and a state armoury. Binghamton has 
also some fine oflice buildings. Among the city’s educational 
and charitable institutions are the Lady Jane Grey school (for 
girls), St Joseph’s academy, St Mary's home for orphans, the 
Susquehanna Valley orphan asylum, and a state hospital for 
the insane. Binghamton is a manufacturing centre of consider¬ 
able importance, ranking twelfth in the state in 1905 in the value 
of factory products, $13,907,403, which was an increase of 
32'0 % over the value of the factory products in 1900; among 
its manufactures are tobacco, cigars, chewing tobacco and snuff 
(value in 1905, $2,879,217), patent medicines (value in 1905, 
$2,133,198), flour and grist mill products ($1,089,910), men’s 
clothing ($833,835), and, of less importance, commercial and 
computing scales and time recorders, chemicals, distilled liquor, 
beer, fire-alarm apparatus, overalls, agricultural implements, 
wagons, electrical apparatus, refined oil, sheet metal, paper 
bags and envelopes, tacks and nails, window glass, glass-ware, 
clocks, whips and furniture (especially Morris chairs). In the 
village of Lestershire (pop. in 1905,4035 ; incorporated in 1892), 
about 2 m. west, and in Endicott, another suburb, are large boot 
and shoe factories. The municipality owns and operates the 
water-works. When Binghamton was first settled, about 1787, 
it was known as Chenango Point. Its site was originally included 
in the so-called “ Bingham Patent,” a tract on both sides of the 
Susquehanna river owned by William Bingham (1751-1804), a 
Philadelphia merchant, who was a member of the Continental 
Congress in 1787-1788 and of the United .States Senate in 1795- 
1801, being president pro tempore of the Senate from the 16th 
of February to the 3rd of March 1797. In 1800 a village was 
laid out by an agent of Mr Bingham, and was named Bingham¬ 
ton. In 1834 it was incorporated as a village, and in 1867 was 
chartered as a city. 

BINGLEY, a market town in the OUey parliamentary division 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, on the Aire, si m. 
N.W. of Bradford^ on the Midland railway. Pop. of urban 
district (1901) 18,449. Th® church of All Saints is good Per¬ 
pendicular, though considerably restored. The large industrial 
population is engaged principally in the worsted' and cotton 
manufacture. The neighbourhood is populous, but the natural 
beauty of the Aire valley is not greatly impaired. 

BINIOU, or Bignou, a species of comemuse or bagpipe, still 
in use at the present day in Brittany. The biniou is a primitive 
kind of bagpipe consisting of a leatlier bag inflated by means of 
a short valved insufflation tube or blow-pipe, a chaunter with 
conical bore furnished with a double reed concealed within the 
stock or socket (see Bag-pipe), and seven holes, the first being 
duplicated to accommodate left- and right-hamded players. 

The scale of the biniou is usually i—^ 
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* See Victor Mahillon, Catalogue descHplif, vol. ii. (Ghent, 1896), 
p. 353, No. 1126: and Captain C. a. Day. Descriptive Catalogue 
i of Musical Instruments (London, 1891), p, 62, No. r33. 
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and the singie drone *is tuned to^the lower octave of^he first 
hole 

The more primitive biniou, still occasionally found in the 
remote districts of Comouailles and Morbihan, has a chaunter 
with but five holes,1 giving part of the scale of D, the drone 
being also tuned to 1). The drone of the biniou is of box¬ 
wood, handsomely inlaid with tin, and has a single or beating 
reed hidden within the stock. 

The word biniou. or bignou (a Gallicized form), often errone¬ 
ously derived from bigno, se renfler beaucoup —an etymology 
not supported by Breton dictionaries—is the Breton plural form 
of benvek, instrument, tool, i.e. bitwiou, binvijou? The word 
is also found in the phrase, “ Sac’h ar biniou ” (a biniou bag), 
a bag used by weavers to hold their tools, spindles, &c. The 
biniou is still the traditional and popular instrument of the 
Breton peasants of Comouailles and Morbihan, and is almost 
inseparable from the bombard (q.v.), which is no other than a 
survival of the medieval musette, hautbois or chal^mie, formerly 
associated with the bag-pipe in western Europe (sec Oboe). 
At all festivals, at the pardons, wedding feasts and threshing 
dances, the two traditional musicians or sonneurs give out in shrill 
penetrating tones the ancient Breton rondes^ and melodics. 

BINMALEY, a town of the province of Pungasinan, Luzon, 
Philippine Islands, on the delta of the Agno river, about 5 m. W. 
of Dagupan, the north terminus of the Manila & Dagupan 
railway. Pop. (lyo.s) I' li'is important fisheries, and 

manufactures salt, pottery, roofing (made of nipa leaves), and 
nipa wine. Rice and cocoanuts are the principal agricultural 
products of the town. 

BINNACLE (before 18th century bittade, through Span. 
bitdnda, from Lat. Iiabilaatlum, a little dwelling), a case on the 
deck of a shi|), generally in front of the steersman, in which is 
kept a compass, and a light by which the compass is read at 
night. 

BINNE Y, EDW ARD WILLI AM (1 8 12- 188 1), ICnglish geologist, 
was born at Morton, in Nottinghamshire, in 1812. He was 
articled to a solicitor in Chesterfield, and in 1836 settled at 
Manchester. He retired soon afterwards from legal practice 
and gave his chief attention to geological pursuits. He assisted 
in 1838 in founding the Manchester Geological Society, of which 
he was then chosen one of the honorary secretaries ; he was 
elected president in 1857, and again in 1865. He was also 
successively secretary and president of the Literary and Philo¬ 
sophical Society of Manchester. Working especially at the 
Carboniferous and Permian rocks of the north of England, he 
studied also the Drift deposits of Lancashire, and made him.self 
familiar with the geology of the country around Manchester. 
On the Coal Measures in particular he became an acknowledged 
authority, and his Observations on the Structure of Fossil Plants 
found in the Carboniferous Strata (1868-1875) formed one of 
the monographs of the Palacontographical Society. His large 
collection of fossils was placed in Owens College. He was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society in 1856. He died at Manchester 
on the 19th of December 1881. 

BINNEY, HORACE (1780-1875), American lawyer, was bom 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on the 4th of January 1780. He 
graduated at Harvard College in 1797, and studied law in the 
office of Jared Ingersoll (1749-1822), who had been a member 
of the Constitutional convention of 1787, and who from 1791 to 
1800 and again from 1811 to 1816 was the attorney-general of 
Pennsylvania. Admitted to the bar in Philadelphia in 1800, 
Binney practised with'great success for half a century, and was 
recognized as one of the leaders of the bar in the United States. 
He served in the Pennsylvania legislature in 1806-1807, t™d was 
a Whig member of the National House of Representatives from 
1833 until 1835, ably defending the United States Bank, and in 
general opposing the policy of President Andrew Jackson. His 

1 See N. Quellien, Chansons et danses des Bretons (Paris, 1889), p. 39. 
and noto, where the deaeration of the instrument is not technical. 

» See 1.8 ^nidec, Dtcmonnture bretan-franpais, ed. by T. Hersart 
de la Vjllemarqu6 ; and N. Quellien, op. cit. p. 37, note. 

* For examples of these see N. QueUien, op. cit. part ii. 
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most famous case, in which he wps unsuccessfully opposed by 
Daniel Webster, was the case of Bidal v. Girons Executors, 
which involved the disposition of the fortune of Stephen Girard 
(?.».). Binney’s aigument in this case greatly influenced the 
interpretation of the law of charities. Binney made many public 
addresses, the most noteworthy of which, entitled Life and 
Character of Chief Justice Marshall, was published in 1835. He 
also published Leaders of the Old Bar of Philadelphia (1858), 
and an Inquiry into the Formation of Washington’s Farewell 
Address (1859); and during the Civil War he issued three 
pamphlets (r86i, 1862 and 1865), discussing the right of habeas 
corpus under the American Constitution, and justifying President 
Lincoln in his suspension of the writ. 

See the Life of Horace Binney (Philadelphia, 1904), by his grandson, 
C. C. Hiiuey. 

BINNEY, THOMAS (1798 1874), English Congregalionalist 
divine, was born of Presbyterian parents rfit Newcastlc-on-Tyne 
in 1798, and educated at an ordinary day school. After spending 
seven years in the employment of a booksettor he entered the 
theological school at Wymondley, Herts, now incorporated in 
New College, Hampstead. In 1829, after short pastorates at 
Bedford (New Meeting) and Newport, Lsle of Wight, he accepted 
a call to the historic Weigh House chapel, London. Here he 
became very popular, and it was found necessary to build a much 
larger cliapel on Fish Street Hill, to which the roiigregation 
removed in 1834. An address delivered on the occasion of the 
laying of the foundation stone was published, witlf an appendix 
containing a strong attack on the influence of the Church of 
England, which gave rise to a long and bitter controversy. 
Throughout liis whole career Binney was a vigorous opponent 
of the state church principle, but tho.se who simply classified him 
as a narrow-minded political di^enter did him injustice. His 
liberality of view and breadth of ecclesiastical sympathy entitle 
him to rank on questions of Nonconformity among the most 
distinguished of the school of Richard Baxter; and he main¬ 
tained friendly relations with many of the dignitaries of the 
Established Church. He continued to discharge the duties of 
the ministry until 1869, when he resigned. In 1845 he paid a 
visit to Canada and the United States, and in 1857-1859 to the 
Australian colonies. I'hc university of Aberdeen conferred the 
LL.D. degree on him in 1852, and he was twice chairman of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales. 

Binney was the pioneer in a much-needed improvement of the 
forms of service in Nonconformist churches, and gave a special 
impulse to congregational psalmody by the publication of a book 
entitled The Service of Song in the House of the Lord. Of numerous 
other works the best-known is his Is it Possible to Make the 
Best of Both Worlds ? an expansion of a lecture delivered 
to young men in Exeter Hall, which attained a circulation of 
30,000 copies within a year of its publication. He wrote much 
devotional verse, including the well-known hymn “ Etem^ 
Light! Eternal Light! ” His last sermon was preached in 
November 1873, and after some months of suffering he died on 
the 24th of February 1874. Dean Stanley assisted at his funeral 
service in Abney Park cemetery. 

BINOCULAR INSTRUMENT, or briefly Binocular,* an 
apparatus through which objects are viewed with both eyes. 
In this article only those instruments will be considered in which 
solid objects or objects in space are viewed ; reference should be 
made to the article Stereoscope for the instruments in which 
plane representations are offered to both eyes. The natural 
vision is such that different central projections of the objects are 
communicated to both eyes ; the difference of the two perspective 
representations arises from the fjKt that the projection centres 
are laterally sep>arated by an interval about equal to the distance 
between the eyes (the inter-pupillary distance). Binocular in¬ 
struments should Eud the natural spatial or stereoscopic vision, 
or make it possible if the eyes fwl. If the objects be so far 

* The term binocular (from the Lat. bini, two at a time, and octrfi, 
eyes) was originally an adjective used to describe tilings adapted 
for the simultaneous use of both eyes, as in " Unocular vision," 
“a binocular telescope or microscc^”; now "a binocular" is 
used as a noun, meanmg a binocular microscope, a fieid-glass, &<S 
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distant tliat the two perspec^ves formed by the naked eye are 
no more distinguished from each others recourse may be had to 
binocular telescopes and range-finders; and if the objects be 
so small that, in order to observe details on them, we must bring 
our eyes so close to the objects that they cannot accommodate 
the images, recourse may be had to binocular microscopes and 
magnifying glasses. 

The construction of binocular instruments dates buck over 
several centuries, and has now been brought to great perfection. 
The subject of tlteir theory and history has been exhaustively 
treated by M. von Rohr, Die binoltuLaren Instrumenle (Hcrlin, 
1907), the first puldication to present a complete account of 
these instruments. 

Binocular Imtruments for Observation only. —'I'hc first binocular 
telescope, consisting of two telescopes placed .side by side, was 
Tthmeope. 1608 by Johann Lipperhey, the inventor 

of the ordinary or Dutch telescope. The subject was 
next taken up by the monks. The Capuchin Antonins Maria 
Schyrliius (Schyrl)*de Rheita (1597-1660) described in 1645 the 
construction of double terrestrial telescopes. (Jreater success 
attended the efforts of the Capuchin 
Ch^rubin d’Orleans, who flourished 
at about the same time, and con¬ 
structed large double telescopes of 
the Dutch type of high magnifica¬ 
tion, for use in war, and smaller 
instruments of lower magnification ; 
these instruments were provided 
with mechanism lor adjusting to 
the inlcrval between the eyes of 
the observer (fig. 1). After these 
discoveries the subject received no 
more attention until the lyth 
century ; no improvements of these 
instruments are recorded in the 
literature of the second half of the 
i8th century. 

The re-invention of the Dutch 
binocular telescope apparently dates 
from 1823, and is to be assigned to 
the Viennese optician, Johann Fried¬ 
rich Voigtlander (1779-1859); but 
the credit of having placed these 
instruments on the market probably 
belongs to J, P. Lemiire in Paris, 
who, in 1825, took out a French patent for an improve¬ 
ment of th^ Dutch double telescope. Lemi^re’s instruments 
were furnished with a common focusing arrangement, and 
the adapting to the inter-papillary distance was effected by 



turning the two parallel telescopes round their common axis. 
The development of this instrument was studied by opticians 
for the remainder of the first half of the 19th century; 
the last improvement apparently was made by P. G. Bardou 
in 1854, and by H. Helmlialtz in 1857 when he described 
the telestereoscope (fig. 2) with telescopic magnification. By 
utilisit^ the telescope with prism-inversion, devised in 1851 
by Ignazio Porro (1795-1875), A. A. Boulanger succeeded in 
producing a binocular of an entirely new type in 1859 (fig. 3J 
But he overlooked the possibility of increasing the distance 
between the objectives; Camille Nachet introduced this im¬ 
provement in 1875, but his instruments did not meet with much 
popularity. This was probably due to the fact that, at this time. 




the maiAifacture of the glass*for the prisons was too difficult; 
this was overcome by K. Abbe, after the founding of the glass¬ 
works at Jena, who effected, independently of his predecessors, 
the wider separation of the ob¬ 
jectives (fig. 4), and increased it 
in the telestereoscope (fig. 5), 
or relief telescope, in a manner 
nearly approaching to Helm¬ 
holtz's proposal. 

The first binocular microscope 
was invented by the previously 
mentioned Father 
" Cherubin, who.se in- 
strument consisted of 
two inverting systems, and con- 
seqiuntly gave a totally wrong 
impression of depth, i.e. de¬ 
pressions appeared as elevations, 
and vice versa, or, as we must 
say after Charles Wheatstone, 
it presented a pseudoscopic im¬ 
pression ; this c|uality, however, 
was not recognized by the 
microscopists of the time, llie 
instrument subsequently fell into 
complete neglect for nearly two 
centuries, to be revived in 1852 
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by ('harle.s Wheatstone, who has stated that he had previously 
studied the problem ; the publication of his views in his second 
great paper “On Binocular Vision,”' in the Phil. Trans, for 1852, 
undoubtedly stimulated the investigation of this instrument, 
which was carried on with zeal and success more especially 
in England and the United 
States. In 1853 the American 
J. L. Riddell (1807-1865) de¬ 
vised his binocular microscope, 
which contained the essentials of 
Wheatstone's pseudoscopc. F. 

H. Wenham, another constructor, 
did not at first succeed in avoid¬ 
ing the pseudoscopic effect, but, 
by the application of refracting 
dividing prisms, he subsequently 
arrived at orthoscopic representa¬ 
tions and continued the de¬ 
velopment of the different 
methods for producing micro- 
photographic stereograms; this 
was effected in the first case by 
placing a diaphragm over one half of the objective for 
each exposure, and in the second case by a suitable direction 
of the illuminating pencil (fig. 6). Of greater benefit, how¬ 
ever, for stimulating interest in binocular microscopes, was 
his invention of reflecting dividing prisms (fig, 7). Other 
experiments, begun by Powell and I.ealand, and developed 
with greater skill by Wenham, were concerned with the 
binocular vision of identical images. .Such an impression 
could not possibly be stereoscopic, and these experiments 
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led to the construction of a non-stereoscopic binocular micro¬ 
scope. Of the other workers in this field mention may be made 

’ The first port appeared 101838, 
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of Alfred Nachet, whrfin 1853, ancfsubsequently in iSdjfbrought 
forward two forms of binocular microscope. 

The earliest stages of the development of the binocular 
microscope had been always confined to those instruments with 
one objective, in the immediate neighbourhood of which the 
systems for dividing the pencil were placed. At a later date 
attempts were made to separate the two halves of the objective 
by modifying the eye-piece; this led to the construction of 
stereoscopic eye-pieces, initiated by R. B. Tolies, E. Abbe and 
A. Prazmowski. Of special importance is the work of Abbe; 
although, as he himself has stated, his methods accidentally led 
to the Wenlram .system, he certainly was far above his prede¬ 
cessors in his theoretiail treatment of the problem, and in the 
perspicuity and clearness of his explanation. To him is also 
due the re-establishment of the instruments, which Wenham 
had abandoned by reason of too great technical difficulties 
(fig. 8). The newest form of the binocular microscope is very 
similar to the oldest form in which two completely separated 



tubes were employed. The inventor, H. S. Greenough, employs 
two systems for setting up the image, in order to avoid the 
pscudoscopic effect. After experiments in the Zeiss works, the 
erecting of Porro's prisms simultaneously permitted a con¬ 
venient adaptation to the eye-distance of the observer. 

The first binocular magnifying glass or simple microscope 
(German, I.upe) was devised by J. L. Riddell in 1853; in this 
instrument (fig. 9) the pencil of light is transmitted 
mlem- nieans of two pairs of parallel mirrors. 

tcop*. Of the many different improvements mention may 
he made of A. Nachet's. II. VVestien made u.se of two 
Chevalier-Briicke’s simple microscopes with their long working 
distances in order to form an instrument in which the curvature 

of the image was not entirely 
avoided. Mention may also 
be made of tlie binoculars of 
K. Fritzsch (formerly Pro- 
kesch) and E. Berger. 

Binocular Instruments for 
Range-finding .—For measur- 
Fig. 9. ing purposes binocular tele¬ 

scopes with parallel axes are 
the only types employed. The measurement is effected by adjoin- 
ing to the space or interval to be measured some means of measure¬ 
ment defined : for example, by a fixed scale which extends into 
the space, or by a movable point (Wandermarke). This instru¬ 
ment shows a transition to the stereoscope, inasmuch as the 
scale or means of measurement is not directly observed, but 
to each eye a plane represiontation is offered, jusl as in the 
stereoscope; the space to be measured, on the other hand, 
is portrayed in exactly tlie same way as in the double telescope. 
The method for superposing the. two spaces on one another 
was deduced by Sir David Brewster in 1856, but he does not 
appear to have dealt with the problem of range-finding. The 
problem was attacked in 1861 by A. Rollet ; later, in 1866, 
E. Mach published a promising idea, and finally—independently 
of the researches of his predecessors—Bektor de Grousilliers, in 



partnerdiip with the Zeiss firm ( 1 ^. Abbe and C. Pulfrich), con¬ 
structed the first stereoscopic range-finder suitable for practical 
use. (O. Hr.) 

BINOMIAL (from the Lat. bi-, bis, twice, and nomen, a name 
or term), in mathematics, a word first introduced by Robert 
Recorde (1557) to denote a quantity composed of the sum or 
difference to two terms; as a+b, a~b. The terms trinomial, 
quadrinomial, multinomial, &c., are applied to expressions 
compoiicd similarly of three, four or many quantities. 

The binomial theorem is a celebrated theorem, originally 
due to Sir Isaac Newton, by which any power of a 
binomial can be expressed as a series. In its modern form 
the theorem, which is true for all values of n, is written as 


(r-l a)"-x"+Hax''-' -I + . .-l-a”. Tlie 

1.2 3 - 2.3 

reader is referred to the article Ai.gkbra for the proof and 
applications of this theorem; here we flittll only treat of the 
history of its discovery. 

Tlie original form of the theorem was first given in a letter, 
dated the 13th of June 1676, from Sir Isaac Newton to Henry 
Oldenburg for communication to Wilhelm G. Leibnitz, although 
Newton had discovered it some years previously. Newton 

m tN 

there states that (* i/>o)” -i-a? i . .. &c., 

where pH pq is the quantity whose ^ power or root is required, 
p the first term of that quantity, and q the quotient of the rest 
divided by p, the power, which may be a positive or negative 
integer or a fraction, and a, h, r, &c., the several terms in order, 

m 

e.g. a=p'‘, h = ”^aq, S'* 

In a second letter, dated the 24th of October 1676, to Olden¬ 
burg, Newton gave the train of reasoning by which he devised 
the theorem. 


" In the beginning of niy mathematical studies, when I was perus¬ 
ing the works of the celebrated Pr Wallis, and considering the series 
by the interpolation of which he exhibits the area of the circle and 
hyperbola (for instance, in this series of curves whose common base 


or axis is x, and the ordinates respectively 

(1 - xx'j‘. (1 - xx)-, &c.), I perceived that if the areas of the alternate 
curves, which are A- -JjA a--Jx’, &c., could 
be interpolated, we should obtain the areas of the intermediate 


ones, the first of which (i - xx)' is the area of the circle. Now in 
order to [do] this, it appeared that in all the scries the first term was 
X ; that the second terms Jx*. Ja“, jj*', Sc., were in arithmetical pro¬ 
gression ; and consequently that the first two terms of all the series 

1,4 tfX IV fA . 

to be interpolated would be x - ■ , x - —, x - --, Sc. 

“ Now for the inter[>olation of the rest, I considered that the de¬ 
nominators 1, 3, 5, &c., were in arithmetical progression ; and that 
therefore only the numerical coefficients of the numerators were to 
be investigated. But the.se in the alternate areas, which ari’ given, 
were the same with the figures of which the several powers of ii 
consist, viz., of 11", ii', 11-, ii“, &c., that is, the first i ; the second, 
1, I : the third, 1, 2.1, ; the fourth 1, 3, 3, I ; and so on. 1 enquired 
therefore how, in the.se series, the rest of the terms may be derived 
from the first tv'o being given ; and I found that by putting m for 
the second figure or term, the rest should be produced by the con¬ 
tinued multiplication of thetermsof this scries”!-—’ x x .. . 

&c. . . . This rule I therefore applied to the .series to be interpolated. 
And since, in the series for the circle, the second term was 1 put 
m=jj. . . . Andhencelfound therequircdnreaof thocircularsegment 
to be • • • And in the same manner might lie 

produced the interpolated areas <Sf other curves; as also tlie 
area of the hyperbola and the other alternates in this series 


(i+xx)’, (i-txx)^, (i+xx)^ &c. . . . Having proceeded so far, I 
considered that the terms (i-xx)^ (i ■ xx)^ (i-xx)*, (i-xx)i, 
&c., that is 1, t x*, i-2x^+r‘. i - 3x“-t3x«-xA Sc., might lie 
interpolated in the same manner as the areas generated by 
them, and for this, nothing more was required than to omit 
the denominators 1, 3. 5, 7, &c., in the terms expressing the 
areas; that is, the coefficients of the terms of tlie quantity to 
be interpolated (i-xx)* or (i-xx)*\ or generally (i-**)* will 
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be produced by the continued multiplication of this series 
m-i m-2 nt-3 

m X —— X X - . &c. 

234 

The binomial theorem was thus discovered as a development 
of John Wallis’s investigations in the method of interpolalion. 
Newton gave no proof, and it was in the Ars Conjectandi (1713) 
that James Bernoulli's proof for positive integral values of the 
exponent was first published, although Bernoulli must have 
discovered it many years previously. A rigorous demonstration 
was wanting for many years, Leonhard Euler’s proof for negative 
and fractional values being faulty, and was finally given by 
Niels Heinrik Abel. 

The multi- (or poly-) nomial theorem has for its object the 
expansion of any power oi a multinomial and was discussed 
in 1697 by Abraham Demoivre (sec Combinatortai. Analysis). 

Rrferf.ncr.s.— h'oi <he history of the binomial theorcni, see John 
Collins. Commerciiim (1712) : S. ]’. Kinautl. The Corre¬ 

spondence of Siientifu den of the lyth Century (1841); M. Cantor, 
Ceschuhte der Mathematik (181)4-1001). 

BINTURONG {Arctictis binturong), the single species of the 
viverrine genus Arctictis, ranging from Nepal througli the 
Malay Peninsula to .Sumatra and Java. This animal, also called 
the bear-cat, is allied to the iialm-civets, or paradoxures, but 
differs from the rest of the family ( Viverridae) by its tufted ears 
and long, bushy, prehensile tail, which is thick at the root and 
almost equals in length the head and body together (from 28 
to 33 inches). The fur is long and coarse, of a dull black hue 
witli a grey wash on the head and fore-limbs. In habits the 
binturong is nocturnal and arboreal, inhabiting forests, and 
living on small vertebrates, worms, insects and fruits. It is 
said to he naturally fierce, but when taken young is easily tamed 
and becomes gentle and plavfui. 

BIHYON, LAURENCE (1869- ), Engli.sh poet, born at 

Lancaster on the 10th of August 1869, was educated at St Paul’s 
school, London, and Trinity College, Oxford, where he won the 
Newdigate prize in 1890 for his Persephone. He entered the 
department of printed books at the British Museum in 1893, 
and was transferred to the department of prints and drawings 
in 1895, the Catalogue of English Drawings in the British Museum 
(1898, &c.) being by him. As a poet he is represented by Lyric 
Poems (1894), Poems (Oxford, 1895), London Visions (2 vols., 
1895-1898), The Praise of Life (1896), Porphyrum and other 
Poems (1898), Odes (1900), The Death of Adam (1903), Penthe- 
silea (1905), Dream come true (1905), Paris and Oenone (1906), 
a one-act tragedy, and Attila, a poetical drama (1907) ; as an 
art critic by monographs on the 17th-century liutch etchers, 
on John Qrome and John Sell Cotman, contributed to the 
Portfolio, &c. In 1906 he published the first volume of a series 
of reproductions from William^lake, with a critical introduction. 

See also R. A. Streatfeild, Two Poets id the New Century (1901), 
and W. Archer, Poets of the Younger Generation (1902). 

BIO-BIO, a river of southern Chile, rising in the Pino Hachado 
pass across the Andes, 38“ 45' S. lat., and flowing in a general 
north-westerly direction to the Pacific at Concepcidn, where 
it is 2 m. wide and forms an excellent harbour. It has a total 
length of about 225 m., nearly one half of which is navigable. 

BIO-BIO, an inland province of southern Chile, bounded N., 
W. and S. respectively by the provinces of Concepcifin, Arauco 
and Malleco, and E. by Argentina. It has an area of 5246 
sq. m. of well-wooded and mountainous country, and exports 
timber to a large extent. The great trunk railway from San¬ 
tiago S. to Puerto Montt crosses the western part of the province 
and also connects it with the port of Concepcidn. The capital, 
Los Angeles (est. pop. ^^^Tvn 1902) lies isi m. E. of this 
railway and is connected with it by a branch line. 

BIOGENBSIS (from the Gr. fitos, life, and ycvco-ts, genera¬ 
tion, birth), a biological term for the theoiy according to which 
each living organism, however simple, arises by a process of 
budding, &sion, spore-formation or sexual reproduction from 
a parent organism. Under the heading of Abiogknesis (?.».) 
is discussed the series of steps by which the modem acceptance 
of-biogenesis and rejection of abiogenesis has been brought 


about. <Jo biological generalisation rests* on a wider series of 
observations, or has been subjected to a more critical scrutiny 
than that every living organism has come into existence from 
a living portion or portions of a pre-existing organism. In 
the articles Reproduction and Heredity the details of the 
relations between parent and offspring are discussed. There 
remains for treatment here a curious collateral issue of the 
theory. It is within common observation tliat parent and off¬ 
spring are alike: that the new organism resembles that from 
which it has come into existence: in fine. Biogenesis is homo- 
genesis. Every organism takes origin from a parent organism 
of the same land. The conception of homogenesis, however, 
does not imply an absolute similarity between parent and 
organism. In the first place, the normal life-cycle of plants and 
animals exhibits what is known as alternation of generations, so 
that any individual in the cliain may resemble its grand-parent 
and its grand-child, and differ markedly from its parent and child. 
Next, any organism may pass through a series of free-living 
larval stages, so that the new organism at first resembles its 
parent only very remotely, corresponding to an early stage in the 
life-history of that parent. (.Sec JCmbryolocy, Larval Forms 
and Reproduction.) Finally, the conception of homogenesis 
does not exclude the differences between parent and offspring 
that continually occur, forming the material for the slow altera¬ 
tion of stocks in the course of evolution (see Variation and 
Selection). Homogenesis means simply that such organism 
comes into existence directly from a parent organism of the same 
race, and hence of the same s[iecies, sub-species, genus and so 
forth. 

From time to lime there have been observers wlio have 
maintained a belief in the opposite theory, to which the name 
hctcrogcnesis has been given. According to the latter theory, the 
offspring of a given organism may be utterly different from itself, 
so that a known animal may give rise to another known animal 
of a different race, species, gi'iius, or even family, or to a plant, 
or vice versa. The most extreme cases of this belief is the well- 
known fable of the “ barnadc-gccse.” an illustrated account 
of which was printed in an early volume of the Royal Society of 
London. Buds of a particular tree growing near the sea were 
described as producing barnacles, and these, falling into the 
water, were supposed to develop into geese. The whole story 
was an imaginary embroidery of the facts that barnacles attach 
themselves to submerged timber and that a species of goose 
is known as the bemicle goose. In modern times the exponents 
of hcterogencsis have limited themselves to cases of microscopic 
animals and plants, and in most cases, the observations that 
they have brought forward have been explained by minuter 
observation as cases of parasitism. No serious observer, 
acquainted with modem microscopic technical methods, has 
been able to confirm the explanation of their observations 
given by the few modern believers in heterogenesis. (P. C. M.) 

BIOGRAPHY (from the Gr. fiios, life, and ytnl'p'h writing), 
that form of history which is applied, not to races or masses of 
men, but to an individual. The earliest use of the word pioyfMtfna 
is attributed to Damascius, a Greek writer of the beginning 
of the 6th century, and in Latin biographia was used, but in 
English no earlier employment of the word “ biography ” has 
been traced than that of Dryden in 1683, who uses it to describe 
the literary work of Plutarch, “ the history of particular men’s 
lives.” It is obvious that this definition is necessary, for biography 
is not the record of “ life ” in general, but of the life of a single 
person. The idea of the distinction between this and history is 
a modem thing; we sp>eak of “ antique biography,” but it is 
doubtful whether any writer of antiquity, even Plutarch, clearly 
perceived its possible existence as an independent branch of 
literature. All of them, and Plutarch certainly, considered the 
writing of a man’s life as an opportunity for celebrating, in his 
person, certain definite moral qualities. It was in these, and not 
in the individual characteristics of the man, that his interest as a 
subject of biography resided. 

Tlie true conception of biography, therefore, as the faithful 
portrait of a soul in its adventures through life, is very modem. 
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We may question 'Whether it listed, save in rare fcnd acci¬ 
dental instances, until the 17th century. The personage 
described was, in earlier times, treated eitber from ^e philo¬ 
sophical or from the historical point of view. In the former case, 
rhetoric inevitably clouded the definiteness of the picture ; the 
object was to produce a grandiose moral effect, to clothe the 
subject with all the virtues or with all the vices ; to make his 
career a splendid example or else a solemn warning. The 
consequence is that we have to piece together unconsidered 
incidents and the accidental record of features in order to obtain 
an approximate estimate. We may believe, for instance, that 
a faithful and unprejudiced study of the emperor Julian, from 
the life, would be a very different thing from the impression left 
upon us by the passions of Cyril or of Theodoret. In considering 
what biography, in its pure sense, ought to be, we must insist on 
what it is not. It is not a philosophical treatise nor a polemical 
pamphlet. It is not. even, a portion of the human contemporary 
chronicle. Broad views are entirely out of place in biography, 
and there is perhaps no greater literary mistake than to attempt 
what is called the “ Life and Times ” of a man. In an adequate 
record of the “ times,” the man is hound to sink into significance ; 
even a “ Life and Times ” of Napoleon 1 . would be an impossible 
task. History deals with fragments of the vast roll of events ; 
it must always begin abruptly and close in the middle of affairs ; 
it must always deal, impartially, with a vast number of persons. 
Biography is a study sharply defined hy two definite events, 
birth and death. It fills its canvas with one figure, and other 
personages, however great in themselves, must always be 
subsidiary to the central hero. The only remnant of the old 
rhetorical purpose of “ lives ” which clearer modem purpose 
can afford to retain is the relative light thrown on military or 
intellectual or social genius by the achievements of the selected 
subject. Even this must be watched with great care, lest the 
desire to illuminate that genius, and make it consistent, should 
lead the biographer to glose over fr.ailties or obscure irregularities. 
In the old “ lives ” of great men, this is precisely what was done. 
If the facts did not lend themselves to the gre.at initial thesis, 
so much the worse for them. They must Im* ignored or falsified, 
since the whole object of the work was to ” teach a lesson,” to 
magnify a certain tendency of conduct. It was very difficult 
to persuade the liteniry world that, whatever biogniphy is, it is 
not an opportunity for panegyric or invective, and the lack of 
this perception destroys our faith in most of the records of 
personal life in ancient and medieval times. It is impossible to 
avoid suspecting that .Suetonius loaded his canvas with black 
in order to excite hatred against the Roman emperors ; it is still 
more difficult to accept more than one page in three of the 
stories of the professional hagiographers. As long as it was a 
pious merit to deform the truth, biography could not hope to 
flourish. It appears to have originally asserted itself when 
the primitive instinct of sympathy began to have free play, 
that is to say, not much or often before the 17th century. 
Moreover, the peailiar curiosity which legitimate biography 
satisfies is essentially a modern thing; and presupposes our 
observation of life not unduly clouded by moral pa.ssion or 
prejudice. 

Among the ancients, biography was not specifically cultivated 
until comparatively later times. The lost “ Lives ” of Critias 
were probably political pamphlets. We meet first with deliberate 
biography in Xenophon’s memoirs of Socrates, a work of epoch- 
making value. Towards the clo.se of the ist century, Plutarch 
wrote one of the mosffascinating books in the world’s literature, 
his Parallel Lives of 46 Greeks and Romans. In later Greek, 
the Life of Apollonius of Tyana was written by Philostratus, who 
dso produced a Lives of ike Sophists. In the 3rd century, 
Diogenes l.aertius compiled a Lives of Ike Philosophers, which is 
of greater interest than a T.ives of the Sophists composed a 
hundred years later by Eunapius. Finally in the loth century, 
Suidas added a biographical section to his celebrated Lexicon. 
In Latin literature, the earliest biography we meet with Is the 
fragment isf the Illustrious Men of Cornelius Nepos. Memoirs 
began to be largely written at the close of the Augustan age. 
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but these, like the Life of Alexander the Great, by Q. Curtius 
Rufus, were rather historical than biographical. Tacitus 
composed a life of his father-in-law. Agricola; this is a work 
of the most elegant and stately beauty. Suetonius was the 
author of several biographical compilations, of which the Lives 
of the Twelve Caesars is the best-known ; this was produced in 
tiie year 120. Marius Maximus, in the 4th century, continued 
the series of emperors down to Heliogabalus, but his work has 
not been preserved. Ihe Augustan History, finished under 
Constantine, takes its place, and was concluded and edited by 
Flavius Vopiscus. 

Biography hardly begins to exist in English literature until 
the close of the reign of Henry VIII. William Roper (1496-1578) 
wrote a touching life of his father-in-law, Sir Thomas More, 
and George Cavendish (1500-1561?), a memoir of Cardinal 
Wolsey which is a masterpiece of liveliness and grace. It is 
with these two works, both of which remained in manuscript 
until the 17th century, that biography in England begins. The 
lives of English writers compiled by John ifale (1495-1563) are 
much more primitive and slight. John Leland (d. 155*) and 
John Pits (1560-1616) were antiquaries who affected a species 
of biography. In the early jiart of the 17th century, the absence 
of the habit of memoir writing extremely impoverishes our 
knowledge of the illustrious authors of the age, of none of whom 
there are pre-served such records as our curiosity would delight 
in. The absence of any such chronicle was felt, and two writers, 
Thomas Hey wood and Sir Aston Cokaync, proposed to write 
lives of the poets of their time. Unfortunately they never 
carried their plans into execution. The pioneer of ddiberate 
English biography was Izaak Walton, who, in 1640, publi.shed a 
Life of Donne, followed in 1651 by that of Sir Henry Woiion, 
in 1665 by that of Richard HoSker, in 1670 by that of George 
Herbert, and in 1678 by that of Dr Robert Saunderson. These 
five reprinted, under the title of Walton's Lives, were not only 
charming in themselves, but the forerunners of a whole class of 
English literature. Meanwhile, Fuller was preparing his History 
of the Worthies of England, which appeared after his death, in 
1662, and John Aubrey (1626-1697) was compiling his Minutes 
of Lives, which show such a perfect comprehension of the personal 
element that should underlie biography ; these have only in 
our own days been completely given to the public. Edward, 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury (1583-1648), wrote a brilliant auto¬ 
biography, first printed in 1764 ; that of Anne Harrison, Lady 
Fanshawe (1625-1680), remained unknown until 1829. A very 
curious es.say in biography is the memoir of Colonel John 
Hutchinson, written by his widow, Lucy, between 1664 and 1671. 
Margaret Lucas, duchess of Newcastle (1624?-!674^, wrote her 
own life (1656) and that of her duke (1667), TTie Alhenae 
Oxonienses of Anthony k Wood ^1632-1695) was a complicated 
celebration of the wit, wisdom and learning of Oxford nota¬ 
bilities since the Reformation. In 1668 'Tlmmas Sprat (1635- 
1713) wrote a Life of Cowley, which was very much admired and 
which exerciiied for many years a baneful influence on British 
biography. Sprat considered that all familiar anecdote and 
picturesque detail should be omitted in the composition of a 
memoir, and that moral effect and a solemn vagueness should 
be aimed at. The celebrated funeral orations of Jeremy Taylor 
were of the same order of eloquence, and the wind of tho.se 
grandio.se compositions destroyed the young shoot of genuine 
and simple biography which had budded in Walton and Aubrey. 

From this time forth, for more than half a century, English 
biography became a highly artificial and rhetorical thing, 
lacking all the salient features oj hone.st portraiture. William 
Oldys (1696-1761) was the first to speak out boldly ; in 1747, 
in the preface to the Biographia Britannica, he pointed out “ the 
cruelty, we might even say the impiety, of sacrificing the glory 
of great characters to trivial circumstances and mere oonven- 
iency,” and attacked the timid and scrupulous superficiality 
of those who undertook to write lives of eminent men, while 
omitting everything which gave definition to the portrait. In 
>753 the Lives of t^ Poets, which bore the name of Theophilus 
Cibber (1703-1758), but was mainly written by Robert SWels 
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(d. 1753), gave a great deal of^raluable information with regarf 
to the personal adventures of our writers. Dr Johnson's Life 
of Savage (1744), tliough containing some passages of extreme 
interest, wa.s a work of imperfect form, but Mason’s Life and 
Letters of Gray (1774) marks a great advance in the art of bio¬ 
graphy. This was the earliest memoir in which correspondence 
of a familiar kind was used to illustrate and to expand the narra¬ 
tive, and Mason’s Gray is really the pioneer of almost all modem 
English biography. For the first time it was now admitted that 
letters to intimate friends, not written with a view to publication, 
might be used with advantage to illustrate the real character 
of the writer. Boswell, it is certain, availed himself of Mason’s 
example, while improving upon it, and in 1791 he published 
his Life of Dr Samuel Johnson, which is the most interesting 
example of biographv existing in English, or perhaps in any 
language. 

As soon as the modcEof Boswell became familiar to biographers, 
it could no longer^bt said that any secret in the art was left 
unknown to them* and the biographies of the 19th century 
are all more or less founded upon the magnificent type of the 
Life of Johnson. But few have even approached it in courage, 
picturesqueness or mastery of portraiture. In the next gcnc'-a- 
tion Southey’s lives of Nelson (1813) and John Wesley (1820) 
at once became classics ; but the pre-eminent .specimen of 
early 19th-century biography is Lockhart's superb Life of 
Sir Walter Scott (1837-1838). The biographies of the 19th 
century are far too numerous to be mentioned here in detail ; 
in the various articles dedicated to particular men and women 
in this Encyclopaedia, the date and authorship of the authori¬ 
tative life of each person ivill in most cases be found appended. 
Towards the close of the century there was unquestionably 
an excess, and even an abuse* in the habit of biography. It 
became the custom a few years or even months after the decease 
of an individual who had occupied a passing place in the eyes of 
the public, to issue a “ Life ” of him ; in many cases such bio¬ 
graphy was a labour of utter supererogation. But the custom 
has become general, and it is very unlikely, notwithstanding 
the ephemeral interest of readers in the majority of the subjects, 
that it will ever go out of fashion, for it direi-tly indulges both 
vanity and sentiment. What is true of Great Britain is true, 
though in less measure, of all other modem nations, and it is not 
necessary here to deal with more than the early manifestations 
of biography in the principal European literatures. 

To Switzerland appears due the honour of having given birth 
to the earliest biographical dictionary ever compiled, the Biblio¬ 
theca UniverscUis of Konnid Gesner (1516-1565), published at 
Zurich in Latin, Greek and Hebrew, from 1545 to 1549. A very 
rare work, by a writer of the greatest obscurity, the Prosopo- 
graphia of Verdier de VaupriVas, published at Lyons in 1573, 
professed to deal with the lives of all illustrious persons who 
had flourished since the beginning of the world. 

In medieval and renaiisance France there existed numerous 
memoirs and histories, such as those of Brantome, into which 
the lives of great men were inserted, and in which a biographical 
character was given to studies of virtue and valour, or of the 
reverse. But the honour of being the earliest deh'berate contri¬ 
bution to biography is generally given to the Acta Sanctorum, 
compiled by the Bollandists, the first volume of which appeared 
in 1653. This was the first biographical dictionary compiled in 
Europe, and its publication produced a great sensation. It 
was confined to the lives of saints and martyrs, but in 1674 
Louis Mor6ri, in liis Grand Dictionnaire, included a biogra{fliical 
section of a general character. But the earliest biographical 
dictionary which had anythii^ of a modem form was the cele¬ 
brated Dictionnaire historique et critique of Pierre Bayle, in 
1696 ; the lives in tliis great work, however, are too often used 
as mere excuses for developing the philosophical and contro¬ 
versial views of the author; they are nevertheless the result 
of genuine research and have a trae biographical view. The 
Dictionnaire was translated into English in 1734, and had a 
wide influence in creating a legitimate interest in biography in 
England 


In Italian literature, biogrf({)hy does nht take a prominent 
place until the isth century. The Lives of Illustrious 
Florentines, in wliich a valuable memoir of Dante occurs, was 
written in Latin by Filippo Villani. Vespasiano da Bistrici 
(1421-1498) compiled a set of biographies of lus contemporaries, 
which ore excellent of their kind. The so-called Life of Cas- 
truecio Castracani, by Machiavelli, is hardly a biography, but a 
brilliant essay on the ideals of statecraft. Paolo Giovio (1483- 
1552) wrote the lives of poets and soldiers whom he had known. 
AU these attempts, however, seem insignifieSnt by the side of 
the autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini (1501-1571), confessedly 
one of the most entertaining works of the world's literature. 
A great deal of biography is scattered throughout Die historical 
compilations of the Italian renaissance, and the Lives of the 
Artists, by Giorgio Vasari (1512-1574), is a storehouse of anec¬ 
dotes admirably told. We find nothing else that requires 
special mention till wc reach the memoir - writers of the i8tb 
century, with the autobiographies of Count Carlo Gozzi 
and Allieri; and on the whole, Italy, although adopting in 
the 19th century tlie habit of biography, has rarely excelled 
in it. 

In Spanish literature Ferndn P6rc/. dc Guzman (1378-1460), 
with great originality, enshrined, in his Generations and Like¬ 
nesses, a series of admirable literary portraits ; he has been called 
the Plutarch of Spain. But, in spite of numerous lives of saints, 
poets and soldiers, Spanish literature has not excelled in bio¬ 
graphy, nor has it produced a single work of this class which is 
universally read. In Germany there is little to record bchiro 
the clo.se of the i8th century. 

In the course of the 19th century a new thing in biography 
was invented, in the shape of dictionaries of national biography. 
Of these, the first which was carried to a successful conclusion 
was the Swedish (1835-1857), which occupied 23 volumes. 
This dictionary was followed by the Dutch (1852-1878), in 24 
volumes; the Austrian (1856-1891), in 35 volumes; the Belgian 
(which was begun in 1866); the German (1875-1900), in 45 
volumes; and others, representing nearly all the countries of 
Europe. England was behind the competitors named above, 
but when she joined tlie ranks a work was produced the value 
of which can hardly be exaggerated. The project was started 
in 1882 by the publisher George Smith (1824-1901), who con¬ 
sulted Mr (afterwards Sir) Ixslie Stephen. The first volume 
of the English Dictionary of National Biography was published 
on the 1st of January 1885, under Stephen's editorship. A 
volume was published quarterly, with complete punctuality 
until Midsummer 1900, when volume 63 dosed the work, which 
was presently extended by the issue of three supplementary 
volumes. In May 1891 Leslie Stephen resigned the editorship 
and was succeeded by Mr Sidney Lee, who conducted the work 
to its prosperous close, bringing it up to the death of Queen 
Vic-toria. The Dictionary of National Biography contains the 
lives of more than 30,000 persons, and has proved of inestim¬ 
able service in eluddating the private annals of the British 
people. (E. G.) 

BIOLOGY (Gr. jSi'os, life). The biological sciences arc those 
which deal with the phenomena manifested by living matter; 
and though it is cu.stomary and convenient to group apart 
such of these phenomena as are termed mental, and such 
of them as are exhibited by men in society, under the heads of 
psychology and sociology, yet it must be allowed tliat no 
natural boundary separates the subject matter of the latter 
sciences from that of biology. Psychology is inseparably linked 
with physiology; and the phases of social life exhibited by 
animals other than man, which sometimes curiously fore- 
sliadow human policy, fall strictly within the province of the 
biologist. 

On the other hand, the biological sciences are sharply marked 
off from the abiological, or those which beat of the phenomena 
manifested by not-living matter, in so far as the properties of 
living matter distinguish it absolutely from all ot^er kinds of 
things, and as the present state of knowledge furnishes us with 
no link between the living and the not-living. 
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These distinctive pAperties of IfVing matter are— • 

T. Its chemical composition —containing, as it invariably does, 
one or more forms of a complex compound of carbon, hydrogen. 
The pro- Oxygen and nitrogen, the so-called protein or albumin 
poithtat (which has never yet been obtained except as a pro- 
Uytag duct of living bodies), united with a large proportion 
matter, ^^tcr, and forming the chief constituent of a sulj- 
stance which, in its primary unmodified state, is known as 
protoplasm. 

2. Its universal 'disintegration and waste by oxidation; and 
its concomitant reintegration by the intussusception oj new matter. 

A process of waste resulting from the decomposition of the 
molecules of tlie protopliism, in virtue of which they break up 
into more highly oxidated products, which cease to form any 
part of the living body, is a constant concomitant of life. There 
is reason to believe that carbonic acid is always one of these 
waste products, while the others contain the remainder of the 
carbon, the nitrogen, the hydrogen and the other elements which 
may enter into the composition of the protoplasm. 

The new matter taken in 1o make good this constant loss is 
either a ready-formed protoplasmic material, supplied by some 
other living being, or it consists of the elements of protoplasm, 
united together in simpler combinations, which consequently 
have to be built up into protoplasm by tlic agency of the living 
matter itself. In cither case, the addition of molecules to those 
which already existed takes place, not at the surface of the living 
mass, but by interposition between the existing molecules of 
the latter. If the proccs.ses of disintegration and of reconstruc¬ 
tion which characterise lile l)alance one another, the size of the 
mass of living matter nsnains stiitionaiy, while, if the recon¬ 
structive process is the more rapid, the living body grows. IJut 
the ittcreasc of size, which constitutes growth is the result of a 
process of molecular intussu.sccption, and therefore differs 
altogellier from the process of growth by accretion, which may 
be observed in crystals and is effected purely by the external 
addition of new matter ■ so that, in the well-known aphorism 
of Linnaeus, the word “ grow ” as applied to stones signifies a 
totally different process from what is called “ growth ” in plants 
and animals. 

3. Its tendmry to undergo cyclical changes. 

In the ordinary course of nature, all living matter proceeds 
from pre-existing living matter, a portion of the latter being 
detached and acquiring an independent existence. The new 
form takes on the characters of that from which it arose ; ex¬ 
hibits the same p<jwer of propagating itself by moans of an off¬ 
shoot; and, sooner or later, like its pr^cccs.sor, ceases to live, and 
is resolved into more highly oxidated comp<ninds of its elements. 

Thus an individual living body is not only constantly changing 
its substance, but its size and form arc undergoing continu^ 
modifications, the end of which is the death and decay of that 
individual; the continuation of the kind lieing secured by the 
detachment of portions which tend to run through the same cycle 
of forms as the parent. No forms of matter which are either 
not living, or have not been derived from living matter, exhibit 
these three properties, nor any approach to the remarkable 
phenomena defined under the second and third heads. But in 
addition to these distinctive cliaracters, living matter has some 
other peculiarities, the chief of which are the dependence of all 
its activities upon moisture and upon heat, within a limited 
range of temperature, and the fact that it usually possesses a 
certain structure or organization. 

As has been .said, a large proportion of water enters into the 
composition of all living matter; a certain amount of drying 
arrests vital activity, and the complete abstraction 
of this water is absolutely incompatible with either 
tactual or potential life. But many of the simpler 
forms of life may undergo desiccation to such an 
extent as tt> arrest their vital manifestations and convert them 
into the semblance of not-living matter, and yet remain poten¬ 
tially alive. That is to say, on being duly moistened they return 
to life again. And this revivification may take place after 
months, w even years, of arrested life. 
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The properties of living mat^r are intinsately related to 
temperature. Not only does exposure to heat sufficient to 
coagulate protein matter destroy life, by demolishing Lftema- 
the molecular structure upon which life depends; but atHomet 
all vital activity, all phenomena of nutritive growth, brtem- 
movement and reproduction are po.ssible only be- 
tween certain limits of temperature. These limits may be 
set down as from a little above the freezing point of water to a 
little below the boiling point. It is to be noted, however, 
that the.se limits apply to the living matter itself, and many of 
the apparent exceptions are due to cases in which the living 
matter is enclosed in protective wrappings capable of resisting 
heat and cold. In many low organisms, such as tte spores of 
bacteria, the thick, non-conducting wall may preserve the 
living protoplasm from subjection to external temperatures 
below freezing point, or above boiling point, but all the evidence 
goes to show that applications of such col8 or heat, if prolonged 
or arranged so as to penetrate to the living matter, destroy life. 
In warm-blooded animals, such as birds and mammals, protective 
mechanisms for the regulation of temperature enable them to 
endure exposure to extreme heat or cold, but in such cases the 
actually living cells do not appreciably rise or fall in temperature. 
A variation of a very few degrees in the blood itself produces 
death. 

Recent investigations point to the conclusion that the immedi¬ 
ate cause of the arrest of vitality, in the first place, and of its 
destruction, in the second, is the coagulation of certain substances 
in the protoplasm, and that the latter contains various coagul- 
able matters, which solidify at different temperatures. And it 
remains to be seen, bow far the death of any form of living matter, 
at a given temperature, depends on the destruction of its funda¬ 
mental substance at that heat, ftnd how far death is brought 
about by the coagulation of merely accessory compounds. 

It may be safely said of all those living things which are large 
enough to enable us to trust the evidence of microscopes, that 
they are heterogeneous optically, and that their 
different parts, and especially the surface layer, as Jj***^_ 
contrasted with the interior, differ physically and 
chemically ; while, in most living things, mere hetero¬ 
geneity is exchanged for a definite structure, whereby the body 
is distinguished into visibly different parts, which possess different 
powers or functions. Living things which present this visible 
structure are said to be organised; and so widely does organiza¬ 
tion obtain among living beings, that organised and living are 
not unfrequently used as if they were terms of co-extensive 
applicability. This, however, is not exactly accurate, if it be 
thereby implied that all living things have a visible oif^anization, 
as there are numerous forms of living matter of which it cannot 
properly be said that they posses.^ cither a definite stnicture or 
permanently specialized organs ; though, doubtless, the simplest 
particle of living matter must possess a highly complex molecular 
structure, which is far beyond tlie reach of vision. 

The broad distinctions which, as a matter of fact, exist between 
every known form of living substance and every otlier component 
of the material world, justify the separation of the biological 
sciences from all others. But it must nut be suppmsed that the 
differences between living and not-living matter are such as to 
justify the assumption that the forces at work in the one are 
different from those which are to be met with in the other. 
Considered apart from the phenomena of consciousness, the 
phenomena of life are all dependent upon the working of the 
same physical and chemical forces as those which are active in 
the rest of the world. It may be convenient to use the terms 
“ vitality ” and “ vital force ” to'denote the causes of certain 
great groups of natural operations, as we employ the names of 
“ electricity ” and “ electrical force ” to denote others ; but it 
ceases to be proper to do so, if such a name implies the absurd 
assumption that “ electricity ” and “ vitality ” are entities 
playing the part of efficient causes of electrical or vital pheno¬ 
mena. A mass of living protoplasm is simply a molecular 
machine of great complexity, the total results of the working 
of which, or its vital phenomena, depend—on the one haiiS 
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upon its construction, and, onrf-he other, upon the energy supplied 
to it; and to speak of “ vitality ” as anything but the name of 
a series of operations is as if one should talk of the “ horologity ” 
of a clock. 

Living matter, or protoplasm and the products of its meta¬ 
morphosis, may be regarded under four aspects 
ClauUieM- “ certain external and internal form, the 

tloaofilw latter being more usually called structure ; 
pbtnomtaa 2. It occupies a certain position in space and in 
otutt. . 

3. It is the subject of the operation of certain forces in virtue 
of which it undergoes internal changes, modifies external objects, 
and is modified by them • and 

4. Its form, pla'C and powers are the effects of certain 
causes. 

In correspondence_ with these four aspects of its subject, 
biology is logically divisible into four chief subdivisions—1. 
Mokpiioi.oc.y; IJ. Distribution; III. Physiology; IV. 
Aetiology. 

Various accidental circumstances, however, have brought it 
about that the actual distribution of scientific work docs not 
corresfiond with the logical subdivisions of biology. The differ¬ 
ence in tcchniail methods and the historical evolution of teaching 
posts (for in all civilized countries the progress of biological 
knowledge has been very closely associated with the existence 
of institutions for the diffusion of knowledge and for professional 
education) have been the chief contributory causes to this 
practical confusion. Details of the morphology of plants will 
be found in the articles relating to the chief groups of plants, 
those of animals in the corresponding articles on groups of 
animals, while the classification of animals adopted in this work 
will be found in the article Zoology. Distribution is treated 
of under Zoological Distribution, Plankton, Palakonto- 
LOGY and Plants ; Distrihutinn. Physiology and its allied 
articles deal with the subject generally and in relation to man, 
while the special physiology of plants is dealt with in a section 
of the article Plants. Aetiology is treated of under the heading 
Evolution. Hut practical necessity has given rise to the 
existence of many other divisions; see (atology, for the 
structure of cells; Embryology, for the development of 
individual organisms; Hkreuity and Reproduction, for the 
relations between parents and offspring. (T. 11 . H.; P. C. M.) 

BION, Greek bucolic poet, was born at Phlossa near Smyrna, 
and flourished about 100 b.c. The account formerly given of 
him, that he was the contemporary and imitator of Theocritus, 
the friend and tutor of Mosebus, and lived about 280 b.c., is now 
generally regarded as incorrect. W. Stein (Df Moschi ft flioni.t 
aetate, Tiibingen, 1893) puts Won, chiefly on metrical grounds, 
in the first half of the ist century b.c. Nothing is known of him 
except that he lived in Sicily. The story that he died of poison, 
administered to him by some jealous rivals, who afterwards 
suffered the penalty of their crime, is probably only an invention 
of the author of the 'Hirtraijlto! Btwvos (sec Moschus). Although 
his poems are included in the general class of bucolic poetry, the 
remains show little of the vigour and truthfulness to nature 
characteristic of Theocritus. They breathe an exaggerated 
sentimentality, and show traces of the overstrained reflection 
frequently observable in later developments of pastoral poetiy. 
The longest and best of them is the Lament for Adonis CV/itiraif>ia% 
’Afioii'ifios). It refers to the first day of the festival of Adonis 
(q.v.), on which the death of the favourite of Aphrodite was 
lamented, thus forming an introduction to the Adoniaeusae of 
Theocritus, the subject of lyhich is the second day, when the 
reunion of Adonis and Aphrodite was celebrated. Fragments of 
his other pieces are preserved in Stobaeus; the epithalamium 
of Achilles and Deidameia is not his. 

Bion and Moschus have been edited separately by G. Hermann 
(1849) and C. Ziegler (Tubingen, 1869), the lipitaphios Adonidos by 
H. L. Atirens (1854) and E. Hiller in Briirdge tur TexUgeschichU der 
griechischeu hukoliher {1888). Bion’s poems are generally included 
in the editions of Theocritus. There are English translations by 

L Banks (18531 in Bohn’s Classical Library, and by Andrew 
ng (1889), with Theocritus and Moschus; there is an edition of the 
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text bjP U. Wilamowitz-Mdltendorfi in (tie Oxford Seriptorum 
Classicorum Bibhotheca (1905). On the date of Bion see K. Buchcler 
in Itheiaisches Museum, xxx. (1875), pp. 33-41 ; also G. Knaack in 
Paiily-Wissowa’s Bealencyclopddie, s.v.; and F. Susemihl, Geschichte 
der griechischen Litteratur in der Alexandrinerteil, i. (1891), p. 233. 

BION, of Borysthenes (Olbia), in Sarmatia, Greek moralist 
and philosopher, flourUhed in the first half of the 3rd centuiy 
B.c. He was of low origin, his mother being a courtesan and his 
father a dealer in salt fish, with which he combined the occupa¬ 
tion of smuggling. Bion, when a young jnan, was sold as a 
slave to a rhetorician, who gave him his freedom and made him 
his heir. After the death of his patron, Bion went to Athens to 
study philosophy. Here he attached himself in succession to 
the Academy, tlie Cynics, the Cyrenaics and the Peripatetics. 
One of his teachers was the Cyrenaic Theodorus, called “ the 
atheist,” whose influence is clearly shown in Bion’s attitude 
towards the gods. After the manner of the sophists of the 
period, Bion travelled through Greece and Macedonia, and was 
admitted to the literary circle at the court of Antigonus Gonatas. 
He subsequently taught philosophy at Rhodes and died at Chalcis 
in Euboea. His life was written by Diogenes lacrtius. Bion 
was essentially a popular writer, and in his Diatrihae he satirized 
the follies of mankind in a manner calculated to appeal to the 
sympathies of a low-class audience. While eulogizing poverty 
and philosophy, he attacked the gods, musicians, geometricians, 
astrologers, and the wealthy, and denied the efficacy of prayer. 
His influence is distinctly traceable in succeeding writers, e.g. 
in the satires of Menippiis. Horace (Epistles, ii. 2. 60) alludes 
to his satires and caustic wit (sal nigrum). An idea of his writings 
can he gathered from the fragments of i’clcs, a cynic philosopher 
who lived towards the end of the 3rd century, and who made 
great use of them. Specimens of his apophthegms may be found 
in Diogenes Laertius and the tlorilcgium of SloWus, while there 
are traces of his influence in Seneca. 

HoogvHft, De Vita, Dortrina. et Scripiis Uinnia (1821) ; Hos- 
signol, Bionis Borysthenitae (1830); licinzc, De Horatio 

Bionis Imitatore (1889). 

BIOT, JEAN BAPTISTE (1774-1862), French physicist, was 
born at Paris on the 21st of April 1774. After serving for a short 
time in the artilleiy, he was appointed in 1797 professor of 
mathematics at Beauvais, and in 1800 he became professor 
of physics at the College de France, through the influence of 
Laplace, from whom he had sought and obtained the favour 
of reading the proof sheets of the Mecanique celeste. Three years 
later, at an unusually early age, he was elected a member of 
the Academy of Sciences, and in 1804 he accompanied Gay 
Lussac on the first balloon ascent undertaken for .scientific- 
purposes. In 1806 he was associated with F. J. 1 ). Arago, with 
whom he had already carried out investigations on the refractive 
properties of different gases, in the measurement of an arc of 
the meridian in Spain, and in subsequent years he was engaged 
in various other geodetic determinations. In 1814 he was made 
chevalier, and in 1849 commander, of the Legion of Honour. 
He failed in his ambition of becoming perpetual secretary of 
the Academy of Sciences, but was somewhat consoled by his 
election as a member of the French Academy in 1856. He died 
in Paris on the 3rd of February 1862. His researches extended 
to almost every branch of physical science, but his most im¬ 
portant work was of an optical cliaracter. He was especially 
interested in questions relating to the polarization of light, 
and his observations in this field, which gained him the Rumford 
medal of the Royal .Society in 1840, laid the foundations of the 
polarimetric analysis of sugar. 

Biot was an extremely prolific writer, and besides a great 
number of scientific memoirs, biographies, &c., his published 
works include: Analyse de la mecanique celeste de M. Laplace 
(1801); Traite analyfique des courbes et des surfaces du second 
degri (1802) ; Recherches sur Vintegration des Equations differen- 
tielks pariielles el sur les vibrations des surfaces (1803); Traite de 
physique (1816); Recueil dlobservations giodesiques, asironomiques 
et physiques execuUes en Espagne ei ieosse, with Arago (1821); 
Mimoire sur la vraie constitution de Tatmosphere terrestre (1841); 
Traite iUmeniaire d'astronomie physique (1805); Recherches sur 
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plusieurs points de I’aHronomie igyptienne(s&2i); Reckemkes sur 
Vancienne asironoinie ehinoise (1840); Etudes sur Vastronomie 
indienne el sur Vastronomie ehinoise U862); Essai sur I’histoire 
ginerale des sciences pendant la Rholution (1803) ; Discours sur 
Montaigne (1812) ; Lettres sur Vapprovisionnemeni de Paris et 
sur le commerce des grains (1835) ; MRanges scientifiques et 
litteraires (1858). 

His son, Edoward Constant Biot (1803-1850), after amass¬ 
ing a competence from railway engineering, turned to the study 
of Chinese subjecls, and published Causes de Vabolition de 
Vesclanage ancien en accident (1840); Dictionnaire des noms 
anciens et modemes des miles et des arrondissements compris dans 
Vempire chinois (1842); Essai sur I’histoire de Vimtruction 
publique en Chine el de la corporation des lettres (1847) ; Memoire 
sur les colonies militaires el agricoles des chinois (1850). 

BIOTITE, an important rock-forming mineral belonging to 
the group of micas (q.v.). The name was given by J. F. L. 
Hausmann in 1847 in honour of the French physicist, j. B. Biot, 
who in i8j6 found the magnesia-micas to be optically uniaxial or 
nearly so. The magnesia-micas are now referred to the species 
biotite and phlogopitc, which differ in that the former contains 
a con.siderable but widely varying amount of iron. Biotite is 
an orthosilicate of aluminium, magnesium, ferrous and ferric 
iron, potassium and basic hydrogen, with small amounts of 
calcium, sodium, lithium, fluorine, titanium, &c., and ranges 
in composition between (H,K).,(Mg,Fe)4(Al,Fe).(SiO.,)j and 
(H,K),(Mg,Fe).,Al 2 (Si 04 ),. 

Like the other micas, it is monoclinic with pseudo-hexagonal 
symmetry (figs, j, 2) and possesses a perfect cleavage in one 
direction (f). Biotite is, however, readily distinguished by its 
darker colour, strong pleochroisra, and small optic axial angle. 



Fig. I. 



The colour is usually dark-green or brown; thick cry-stals are 
often dccp-black and opaque. The absorption of light-rays 
vibrating parallel to the cleavage is much greater than of rays 
vibrating in a direction perpendicular thereto, and in dark- 
coloured crystals the ff)rmcr are almost completely absorbed. 
The angle between the optic axes is usually very small, the 
crystals being often practically uniaxial; an axial angle of 50“ 
has, however, Ireen recorded in a dark-coloured biotite. The 
specific gravity of biotite is, as a rule, higher than that of other 
micas, varying from a-q to 3-i according to the amount of iron 
present. The hardness is aj to 3. 

Several varieties of biotite are distinguished. By G. Tscher- 
mak it is divided into two classes, meroxene and anomite ; in 
the former the plane of the optic axis coincides with the plane 
of symmetry, whilst in the latter it is perpendicular thereto. 
Meroxene includes nearly all ordinary biotite, and is the name 
give by A. Breithaupt in 1841 to the Vesuvian crystals ; on the 
other hand, anomite (named from am/ios, “ contrary to law ’’) 
is of rare occurrence. Haughtonite and siderophyllite are black 
varieties rich in ferrous iron, and lepidomelane (from Aort's, 
a scale, and fwAas, black) is a variety rich in ferric iron. In 
barytobiotite and manganophyllite the magnesia is partly re¬ 
placed by baryta and manganous oxide respectively. Rubellane, 
hydrobiotite, pseudobiotite, and others are altered forms of 
biotite, which is a mineral particularly liable to decomposition 
with the firoduction of chlorites and vermiculites. 

Biotite is a common constituent of igneous and crystalline 
rocks : in granite, gneiss and mica-schist it is often associated 
with muscovite (white mica), the two kinds having sometimes 
grown in parallel position. In volcanic rocks, and in nearly all 
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other kinds of igneous rocks with the exception of granite, biotite 
occurs to the exclusion of the nfhscovite. In Ae dyke-rocks 
known as mica-traps or mica-lamprophyres biotite is especially 
abundant. It is also one of the most characteristic products 
of contact-metamorphism, being developed in sedimentary 
and other rocks at their contact with granite masses. In the 
ejected blocks of crystalline limestone of Monte Somma, 
Vesuvius, the most perfectly developed crystals of biotite (figs. 
I, 2), or indeed of any of the micas, are found in abundance, 
associated with brilliant crystals of augite, olivine, humite, &c. 

Although biotite (black mica) is much more common and 
widely distributed than white mica, yet it is of far less economic 
importance. The small size of the sheets, their dark colour and 
want of transparency render the material of little value. Large, 
cleavable masses yielding fine smoky-black and green .sheets, 
sufficiently elastic for industrial purposes, are, however, found 
in Renfrew county, Ontario. • (I.. ].S.) 

BIPARTITE (from the Lat. bi-, two, and partite, to divide). 
In a general sense, the word means having two corresponding 
parts or in duplicate. In geometry, a bipartite curve consists of 
two distinct branches (see Faramola, figs. 3, 5). In botany, the 
word is applied to leaves divided into two parts near the base. 
A bipartient factor is a number whose square exactly divides 
another number. In zoology, the Btpartiti was a name given by 
P. A. Latreille to a group of carnivorous Coleopiera. 

BIPONT EDITIONS, the name of a famous series of editions, 
in 50 volumes, of Greek and Latin classical authors, so called 
from Bipontium.the modem Latin name of Zweibriicken or Deux- 
Ponts in Bavaria, where they were first issued in 1779. Their 
place of publication was afterwards transferred to Strassburg. 

See Butters, Vbet die lidtliuncs Uipoiihnae (1877). 

BIQUADRATIC (from the LaU hi-, his, twice, and quadratus, 
squared). In mathematics, the biquadratic power or root of a 
quantity is its fourth power or root (see Algebra) ; a biquad¬ 
ratic equation is an equation in which the highest power of the 
unknown is the fourth (see Equation : Biquadratic). 

BIQUINTILE (from Lat. prefix bi-, twice, qutnlilts, fifth), the 
aspect of two planets which are distant from each other twice the 
fifth part of a great, circle, i.e. 144°. It was one of the new 
aspects introduced by Kepler. 

BIRBHUM, a district of British India in the Burdwan division 
of Bengal, situated in the Gangetic plain and partly on the bilk, 
being bounded on the south by the river Ajai. The admini¬ 
strative headquarters are at Suri, which is the only town in the 
district. The area comprises 1752 sq. ra. TMie eastern portion of 
the dktrict is the ordinary alluvial plain of the Gangetic delta ; 
the western part consists of undulating beds of lateri^e resting on 
a rock basis, and covered with small scrub jungle. The Ajai, 
Bakheswar and Mor or Maurakshii are the principal rivers of the 
district, but they are merely hill streams and only navigable in 
the rains. In 1901 the population was 902,280, showing an 
increase of 13 % in the decade. The principal industry is the 
spinning and weaving of silk, chiefly from tussur or jungle silk¬ 
worms. There are also several lac factories. The loop-line of the 
East Indian railway runs through the district, with a junction at 
Nalhati for Murshidabad. 

History .—Birbhum in the early part of the 13th century was 
a Hindu state, with its capital at Rajnagar or Nagur. In the 
course of the century it was conquered by the Pathans and formed 
part of the Pathan kingdom of Bengal. At the beginning of the 
i8th century it appears as a kind of military fief held under the 
nawab of Murshidabad by one Asadullah Pathan, whose family 
had probably been its chieftains since the fall of the Pathan 
dynasty of Bengal in 1600. It ptBsed into British possession in 
i76s,buttheEastlndia Company did not assume its direct govern¬ 
ment until 1787, when that course became necessary. In the 
interval it had been a prey to armed bands from the highlands of 
Chota Nagpur, with whom the raja was unable to cope, and who 
practically brought the trade of the Company in the district to 
a standstill. The two border principalities of Birbhum and 
Bankura were accordingly united into a district under a British 
collector, being, however, separated again in 1793. By 1789, aj^ter 
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considerable trouble, the marauders were driven back into their 
mountains, and since tlial time (except during the Santal rising 
of 1855) the district has been one of the most peaceful and 
prosperous in India. 

Sec Imperial Gazetteer of India (Oxford. 1908). vol. viii. s.ti. 

BIRCH, SAMUBL (1813-1885), English Egyptolc^ist and 
antiquary, was born on the 3rd of November 1813, being the 
son of the rector of St Mary VVoolnoth, London. From an early 
age he manifested a tendency to the study of out-of-the-way 
subjects, and after a brief employment in the Reeord Ofiice 
obtained in 1836 an appointment in the antiquities department of 
the British Museum on account of his knowledge of Chinese. 
He soon extended his researches to ICgyptian, and when the 
cumbrous department came to be divided he was appointed to 
the charge of the ICgyptian and As.syrian branch. In the latter 
language he had as.'iistance, but for many years there was only 
one other person in tlte institution in a different department— 
who knew anything of ancient Egyptian, and the entire arrange¬ 
ment of the depaitment devolved upon Birch. He found time 
nevertheless for ICgyptological work of the highest value, includ¬ 
ing a hieroglyphical grammar and dictionary, translations of 
The Book of the Dead and the Harris papyrus, and numerous 
catalogues and guides. He further wrote what was long a 
standard history of pottery, investigated the Cypriote syllabary, 
and proved by various publications that he had not lost his old 
interest in Chinese. Paradoxical in many of his views on things 
in general, he was sound and cautious as a philologist; while 
learned and laborious, he possessed much of the instinctive 
divination of genius. He died on the 27th of December 1885. 

BIRCH, THOMAS (1705-1766), English hi-storian, son of 
Joseph Birch, a coffee-mill maker, was born at Clerkcnwell on the 
23rd of November 1705. He preferred study to business, but as 
his parents were Quakers he did not go to the university. Not¬ 
withstanding this circumstance, he was ordained deacon in the 
Church of England in 1730 and priest in 1731. As a strong 
supporter of the Whigs, he gained the favour of Philip Yorke, 
afterwards lord chancellor and first earl of Hardwickc, and his 
sub.sequent preferments were largely due to this friendship. 
He held successively a number of benefices in different counties, 
and finally in London. In 1735 he became a member of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society, of which he was .secretary from 1752 to 1765. In 1728 he 
had married Hannah Cox, who died in the following year. Birch 
was killed on the 9th of January 1766 by a fall from his horse, 
and was buried in the church of St Margaret Pattens, London, of 
which he was then rector. He left his Ixxjks and manuscripts to 
the British, Museum, and a sum of about £500 to increa.se the 
salaries of the three assistant librarians. 

Birch had an enormous capacity for work and was engaged in a 
large number of literary undertakings. In spite of their dulness 
many of his works are of considerable value, although Horace 
Walpole questioned his “ parts, taste and judgment.” He 
carried on an extensive correspondence with some of the leading 
men of his time, and many of his letters appear in Literary 
Anecdotes of the rfith Century (London, 1812-1815) ‘‘"d Illustra¬ 
tions of thel.tterary History of /Acrr«f»ry(London, 1817-1858) 
by J. Nichols, in the Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica, vol. iii. 
(London, 1780-1790), and in Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Birch 
wote most of the English lives in the General Dictionary, 
Historical and Critical, 10 vols. (London, 1734-1741), assisted in 
the composition of tho Athenian Letters (London, 1810), edited the 
State Papers of John Thurloe (London, 1742) and the State 
Papers of W. Murdin (I-ondon, 1759). He also wrote a Life of 
the Right Hmwurahle Robert Loyle (London, 1744); Inquiry into 
the share which King Charles 1 . had in the transactions of the Earl of 
Glamorgan for bringing over a body of Irish rebels (London, 1756); 
Historical view of Negotiations between the Courts of England, 
France and Brussels 1590-1617 (London, 1749); Life of Arch¬ 
bishop TiUotson (London, 1753); Memoirs of the Reign of Queen 
ElieiAeth from 15S1 (London, 1754); History of the Royal 
Society of London (London, 1756-1757); Life of Henry, Prince of 
Wales (London, 1760), and many other works. Among the 


papers hit at his death were some which frere published in 1848 
as the Court and Times of James I. and the Court and .Times of 
Charles I. 

See W. P. Courtney in the Dictionary of National Biography, vol. v. 
(1880); A. Kippis, liwgrophia Britannica (Tx>ndon, 1778-1793); 
Horace Walpole, Letters (London. 1891). 

BIRCH (Betula), a genus of plants allied to the alder (Alnus), 
and like it a member of the natural order Betulaceae. The various 
species of birch arc mostly trees of medium size, but several of 
them are merely shrubs. They are as a rule of a very hardy 
character, thriving best in northern latitudes—^the trees having 
round, slender branches, and serrate, deciduous leaves, with 
barren and fertile catkins on the same tree, and winged fruits, 
the so-called seeds. The bark in most of the trees occurs in fine 
soft membranous layers, the outer cuticle of which |>eels off in 
thin, white, papery sheets. 

The common white or silver bin h (B. alba) (see fig.) grows 
throughout the greater part of Europe, and also in Asia Minor, 
.Siberia and North America, reaching in the north to the extreme 
limits of foresl vege¬ 
tation, and stretch- 
ing southward on 
the ICuropean con¬ 
tinent as a forest tree 
to 45° N. lat., be¬ 
yond which birches 
occur only in special 
situations or as iso¬ 
lated trees. It is 
well known in 
England for its 
graceful habit, the 
slender, grey—or 
white—^liarked stem, 
the delicate, drooj)- 
ing brunches and the 
quivering leaves, a 
bright, clear green in 
spring, becoming 
duller in the sum¬ 
mer, but often keep¬ 
ing their greenness 
ratlier late into the 
autumn. Tlie male 
and female flowers 
are borne on separate 
calkins in April and 
May. It is a short¬ 
lived tree, generally 
from 40 to 50 ft. 
high with a trunk seldom more than r ft. in diameter. It 
flourishes in light soils and is one of the few trees that will grow 
amongst heather; owing to the large number of “ winged 
seeds” which are readily scattered by tlic wind, it spreads 
rapidly, springing up where the soil is dry and covering clear¬ 
ings or waste places. 

The birch is one of the most wide-spread and generally useful 
of forest trees of Russia, occurring in that empire in vast forests, 
in many instances alone, and in other cases mingled with pines, 
poplars and other forest trees. The wood is highly valued by 
carriage-builders, upholsterers and turners, on account of its 
toughness and tenacity, and in Russia it is prized as firewood 
and a source of charcoal. A very extensive domestic industry 
in Russia consists in the manufacture of wooden spoons, which 
are made to the extent of 30,000,000 annually, mostly of birch. 
Its pliant and flexible branches are made into brooms ; and in 
ancient Rome the fasces of the lictors, with which they cleared 
the way for the magistrates, were made up of birch rods. A 
similar use of birch rods has continued among pedagogues to 
times so recent that the birch is yet, literelly or metajihorically, 
the instrument of school-room disoifdine. The bark of the 
common tarch is much more durable, smd industrially of greater 



From Strnsburger, Lchrbuth der Botantk. 

Betula alba. 1. Brunch with male (a) and 
female (b) inflorescences ; 2. bract with three 
male flowers; 3. bract with three female 
flowers ; 4, infnitcsccnce ; j. fruit, (.\fter 
Wossidlo.) 
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value, than the wood. It is impameable to water, and is there¬ 
fore used in northern countries for roofing, for domestic utensils, 
for boxes and jars to contain both solid and liquid substances, 
and for a kind of bark shoes, of which it is estimated 35 millions 
of pairs are annualljf worn by the Russian peasantry. The 
jars and boxes of birch bark made by Russian pea.sants are 
often stamped with very effective patterns. By dry distillation 
the bark yields an empyreumatic oil, called diogoU in Russia, 
nsed in the preparation of Russia leather ; to this oil the peculiw 
pleasant odour of She leather is due. The bark itself is used in 
tarming ; and by the Samoiedes and Kamchatkans it is ground 
up and eaten on account of the starchy matter it contains. A 
sugary sap is drawn from the trunk in the spring before the 
opening of the leaf-buds, and is fermented into a kind of beer and 
vinegar. The whole tree, but especially the bark and leaves, 
has a very pleasant resinous odour, and from the young leaves 
and buds an essential oil is distilled with water. The leaves are 
used as fodder in northern latitudes. 

'I’he .species which belong peculiarly to America (B. knta, 
excelsa, nigra, papyracea,kc.) are generally similar in appearance 
and properties to B. alba, and have the .same range of applica¬ 
tions. The laigest and most valuable is the black birch (B. 
hnta) found abundantly over an extensive area in British North 
America, growing 60 to 70 ft. high and 2 to 3 ft. in diameter. 
It is a wool most extensively used for furniture and for carriage¬ 
building, being tough in texture and bearing shocks well, while 
much of it has a handsome grain and it is susceptible of a fine 
(lolish. The bark, which is dark brown or reddish, and very 
durable, is used by Indians and backwoodsmen in the same way 
as the bark of S. alba is used in northern Europe. 

The canoe or paper birch (S. papyracea) is found as far north 
as 70° N. on the American continent, but it becomes rare and 
stunted in the Arctic circle. Profc.ssor (’harles Sprague Sargent 
says : “ It is one of the most widely dislributed trees of North 
.America. From Labrador it ranges to the southern shores of 
Hudson’s Bay and to those of the Great Bear Lake, and to the 
valley of the Yukon and the coast of Alaska, forming with the 
aspen, the larch, the balsam poplar, the banksian pine, the 
black and white spruces and the balsam fir, the great subarctic 
transcontinental forest; and southward it ranges through all 
the forest region of the Dominion of Canada and the northern 
states.” It is a tree of the greatest value to the inhabitants of 
the Mackenzie river district in British North America. Its bark 
is used for the construction of canoes, and for drinking-cups, 
dishes and baskets. From the wood, platters, axe-handles, 
snow-shoe frames, and dog sledges are made, and it is worked 
into articles of furniture which are susceptible of a good polish. 
The sap which flows in the spring is drawn off and boiled down 
to an agreeable spirit, or ferment^ with a birch-wine of consider¬ 
able alcohoUc strength. The bark is also used as a substitute 
for paper. A species (B. Bhojputira) growing on the Himalayan 
Mountains, as high up as gooo ft., yields large quantities of fine 
thin papery bark, extensively sent down to the plains as a sub¬ 
stitute for wrapping paper, for covering the “ snakes of 
hookahs and for umbrellas. It is also said to be used as writing 
paper by the mountaineers; and in Kashmir it is in general use 
for roofing houses. 

BIBCH-PFEIFTER, CHARLOTTE (1800-1868), German 
actress and dramatic writer, was born at Stuttgart on the 23rd 
of June 1800, the daughter of an estate ^ent named Pfeiffer. 
She received her early training at the Munich court theatre, and 
in 1818 b^an to play leading tragic roles at various theatres. 
In 1825 she married the historian Christian Birch of Copenhagen, 
but continued to act. From 1837 to 1843 she managed the 
theatre at Zurich. In 1844 she accepted an engagement at the 
royal theatre in Berlin, to which she remained attached until 
her death on the 24th ,of August 1868. Her intimate knowledge 
of the tecWhical necessities of the stage fitted her for the successful 
dramatization of many popular novels, and her plays, adapted 
and original, make twenty-three volumes, Gesammelte drama- 
tischt Werke (Leip. 1863-1880), Many still retain the public 
favour. Her novels and tales, GesammeUe NoveUen und 


ErzdMungm, were collected in three volumes (Leip. 1863- 
1865). • 

Her daughter, Wilhelmine von Hillern (b. 1836), bom 
at Munich, went on the stage, but retired upon her marriage 
in 1857. After 1889 she lived in Oberammergau and won a 
reputation as a novelist. Her most popular works are Ein Arst 
der Seek (i'869, 4th ed. 1886); and Die Geier-Wally (1883), 
which was dramatized and translated into English as The 
Vulture Maiden (Leip. 1876^. 

BIRD, the common English name for feathered ■vertebrates, 
members of the class Aves. The word in Old Eng. k hid and 
in Mid. Eng. byrd or bryd, and in early uses meant the young 
or nestlings only. It is partly due to this early meaning'that the 
derivation from the root of “ brood ” has been usually accepted ; 
this the Nmo English Dictionary regards as “ inadmissible.” 
The word does not occur in any other Teutonic language. As 
a generic name for the feathered vertebrates “ bird ” h^ replaced 
the older “ fowl,” a common Teutonic word, appearing in 
German as Vogd. “ Bird,” when it passrtl from its earliest 
meaning of “ nestlings,” seems to have bera applied to the smaller, 
and “ fowl ” to the larger species, a distinction which was 
retained by Johnson. In modem usage “ fowl.” except in 
“ wild-fowl ” or “ water-fowl,” is confined to domestic poultry. 

The scope of the anatomical part of the fallowing article is 
a general account of the stmeture of birds {Aves) in so far as 
they, as a class, differ from other vertebrates, notably reptiles ,, 
and mammals, whilst features especially characteristic, peculiar 
or unique, have been dwelt upon at greater length so far as space 
permitted. References to original papers indicate further 
sources of information. For a comprehensive account the 
reader may be referred to Prof. M. Fiirbringer’s enormous 
work Untersuchungen zur Morphelogie und Systematili der Vogel, 
4to., 2 vols. (1888); H. G. Bronn’s Klassen und Ordnungen des 
Thierreichs, vol. vi., “ Aves,” Leipzig, completed 1893 by 
Gadow ; and A. Newton’s Dictionary of Birds, Ixindon, 1896. 
For the history of the classification of birds see the article 
Ornithology, where also the more important ornithological 
works are mentioned. Egg, Feather (including Moult), 
Migration, &c., also form separate articles to which reference 
should lie made. In this article (a) the general anatomy of 
birds is discussed, (b) fossil birds, (c) the geographical distribution 
of birds, (n) the latest classificaHon of birds. 

A. Anatomy of Birds 
1. Skeleton. 

Skull. —VtTien W. K. Rirker wrote the account pf the skull 
in the article Birds for the 9th edition of the Encyclopaedia 
hritanniea, he lw.d still to wrestle with the gener^ problem of 
the composition and evolution of the skull. That chapter of 
comparative anatomy (together with other anatomical details, 
for which see the separate articles) is now dealt with in the 
article Skull ; here only the most avine featurw are alluded to, 
and since some of Parker’s original illustration have been 
retaine<i the description has been shortened considerably. 

One general feature of the adult bird's skull is the almost complete 
disappearance of the sutures between the bones of the cranium 
proper, whilst another is tile great movability of the whole palatal 
and other suspensorial apparatus. The occipital condyle (fig. 1) 
is a single knob, being formed almost wholly by the basi-occipital, 
while the lateral occipitals (often perversely called exoccipitaLs) take 
but little share in it. Part of the membranous roof between the 
supra-occipital and parietal bones frequently remains unossified 
and presents in tlie macerated skull a pair of fontanelles. The squa- 
mosals form the posterior outer margin of the orbits and are 
frequently continued into two latent downward processes across the 
temporal fossa. One of these, the processus orbitatis posterior, often 
combines with an outgrowth of the alisphenoid. and may be. e.g. in 
cockatoos, continued forwards to the lacrymal bone, so as to form 
a complete infraorbital bridge. The poster^, so-called processus 
ZygottuUicus is very variable; in many Galli it enclo^ a foramen 
by distally joining the ortiital process. The ethmoid frequently 
appears on the dorsal surface between the frontals. There are three 
periotic bones (pro-, epi-, opisth-otic). The prodtic encloses tetween 
it and the lateral occmital the fenestra ovaHs, into which nts the 
columella of the ear. The epiotic is often smaU, ossifies iirqgidarly. 
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and fuses with the supra-occipital. The opiathotic lies between the 
vpiotic and the lateral occipital %rith which it ultimately fuses; in 
some birds, e.g. in Larus, it extends far enough to help to bound the 
foramen magnum. The basisphenoids are ventrally overlaid, and 



Fig. 1.—End view 
of skull of a Chicken 
three weeks old, x 8 
diameters. Here the 
opisthotic bone ap¬ 
pears in the occipital 
region, as in the adult 
Chelonian, (After \V. 
K. Tarker.) 
bo, Basi-occipital. 

14, Basi-temporal. 
eo, Opisthotie. 
f. Frontal. 
fm. Foramen magnum. 
fo, Fontanella. 

()(, Occi|rital condyle. 
op, Opisthotic. 
p, Parietal. 

/'/, Post-frontal. 
sc, Sinus canal in 
supra-occipital. 
so, Supra-occipital. 
sq, Squamosal. 

8. Kxilofvagusnerve. 


later on fused with, a pair of membrane bones, the basi-temporals, 
homologous m part with the para.sphenaid of lower vertebrates. 
Tliey contribute to the formation ol ftie auditory meatus, and of the 
right and left carotid canals which accompany the eustachian tubes. 



Fig. 2.—Ripe Chick’s head, il ii 
(After W. K. Parker.) 

as, Alisphenoid. 
bo, Basi-occipital. 
bt, Basi-temporal, 
dpx, Denta^ prpccss of pre¬ 
maxilla. * 

to, Opisthotic. 
eu, Eustachian tube, 
f. Frontal. 

/m. Foramen magnum. 

7. Jnsal. 

I, I-acrymaL 
mx. Maxilla. 

mx/>,MaxiUo-palatine process, 
or. Occipital condjde. 
pOt Palatine. 


i. long ; lower view x 3 diameters, 

pf. Post-frontal. 

pg. Pterygoid. 

pn. Prenasal cartilage. 
ppx. Palatine process of pre¬ 
maxillary. 

/>»•/>. Pterygoid process of sphe¬ 
noid. 

qj. Quadra tojugal. 
fo, Supra-occipital. 
sq. Squamosal. 
ty. Tympanic cavity. 

V. Vomer. 

8, Exit of vagus nerve, 
q, Exit of hypoglossal nerve. 


In many^irds the basis{dienoi(k send out a>pair of b^ipterygoid 
processes by which they articulate with the pterygoids. Dorso- 
laterally the basisphenoid is joined by the alisphenoid, which forms 
most of the posterior wall of the orlut. The orbito-sphenoids diverge 
only posteriorly, otherwise they are practically unpaired and form 
the median interorbital septum, which is very large in correlation 
with the extraordinary sir-c of the eyeballs. 

Prefrontal bones arc absent; po.st-frontals are possibly indicated 
by a frequently occurring separate centre of ossification in the post¬ 
orbital process, to wluch the frontals always contribute. The 
lacrymal is always pre.sent, and perforated by a glandular dqct. 
Attached to it or the neighbouring frontal is o({tcn a supraorbital; 
infraorbitals occur also, attached to the jugal or downward process 
of the lacrymal. The nasals were used by A. H. tiarrod to distinguish 
the birds os holorhinal (fig. 2) where the anterior •margin of the nasal 
is concave, and schizorhinul where this posterior border of the outer 


nares is continued 
backwards into a 
slit which extends 
beyond the frontal 
processes of the pre¬ 
maxilla. Many birds 

J iosscss a more or 
ess well developed 
cross-joiiic in iront 
of the frontals and 
lacrymals, perhaps 
best developed in 
An seres and Psittaei, 
Owing to this joint 
the whole upper beak 
can be moved u)) 
and down with extra 
facility, according to 
the shoving forwards 
or backwards of tlie 
palato-pterygo-quad- 
'•ate apparatus which 
moves sledge - like 
upon the cranial 
basis. The prcmaxilla 
is always unpaired, 
but each half has 
three long processes 
directed backwards; 
one fuses with the 
maxillary bone, an¬ 
other helps to fonn 
the anterior part of 
the palate, while the 
third, together with 
its fellow, forms the 
" culmcn ” and ex¬ 
tends backwards to 
the frontals, or rather 
to the ethmoid which 
there crops up on the 
surface. The maxil- 
laries (fig. 3) have 
besides others, a 
maxillo-palatinc pro¬ 
cess directed inwards 
in a transverse hori¬ 
zontal direction. The 
palatines are long, 
always fused an¬ 
teriorly with the 
premaxilla, and fre 



Fig. 3.-Skull of an old Fowl, x ij diameter, 
upper view. (After W. K. I’arker.) 


$0, T.ateral occipital. 
eth. Ethmoid. 
f. Frontal. 

7. Jugal. 

I, Lacrymal. 
n. Nostril. 

«p. Upper process ol 
nasal. 


npx. Nasal process of 
premaxillary. 
p. Parietal. 
pj, I’ost-frontal. 
px. Premaxilla. 
qj, Quadratojugal. 
so, Supra-occipital. 
sq. Squamosal. 


quently with the maxillo-palatinc processes ; posteriorly they slide 
upon the presphenoidal rostrum, and articulate in most birds with 
the pterygoids ; they form the greater part of the palatal roof and 
border the choanae or inner nares. Between these, resting vertically 
upon the rostrum, appears the vomer; very variable in shape and 
size, often reduced to a mere trace, as in the Galli, or even absent, 
broken up info a pair of tiny splints in Pici. 

The taxonomic importance of the configurations of the palate was 
first pointed out by J. de Comay. T. 11 . Huxley, in 1868, divided 
the carinate birds into Dromaeo-, Schizo-, Desmo-, and Aegitho- 
pinathae, an arrangement which for many years had a considerable 
influence upon classification. However, subsequent additions and 
corrections have detracted much from its value, especially when it 
became understood that the above sub-orders are by no means 
natural groups. Dromaeognathae have a struthious palate, with 
a broad vomer meeting in front the broad maxillo-palatal plates, 
while behind it reaches the pterygoids. The only representatives 
are the Tinamous. Schisognathae, e,g. fowls (fig. 4), pigeons, gulls, 
plovers, rails and penguins, have the vomer pointed ui front while 
the maxillo-palatinos are free, leaving a fissure between the vomer 
and themselves. The schizognathous formation is doubtless the 
most primitive, and its representatives form a tolerably natnrail 
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assembly. Desmognathae (fig. 5) were supposed to have the*maxUlo- 
palatines united across the middle line, either directly or by the inter- 



Fig. 4. -Skull of 
adult Fowl. This 
skull is unusually 
schitognalhous, the 
vomer (».) being 
very small, and 
tin; maxillo • pala¬ 
tine process 
much aborted. 
bo, Basi occipital. 
hi, Basi-temporal. 
en. Lateral occi¬ 
pital. 

ell, Eu s t ac In an 
tube. 

ic, Internalcarotid. 
i, Jugal. 

l, Lacrymal. 
mA", Maxilla. 

m, rp, Maxillo-pala- 

tine process. 

01, Occipital con¬ 
dyle. 

pa, I’alatine. 

/)/, Post frontal. 
pg. Pterygoid. 
pr/>, I’terygoid ]iro- 
cessol sphenoid. 
px, I’remaxill.r. 
q. Quadrate. 
qj, Quadratojugal. 
rhs, Itostrum of 
basi-sphenoid. 
se, Sinira-occipital. 
V, Vomer. 

K. Exit of vagus 
nerve. 

i), E.xit ol hvpo. 

glossal nerve. 
(.Mter tv. K. 
I’arker.) 


mediation of ossifications in the nasal septum. This is a hopeless 
assemblv. Parker and Furbringer have demonstrated that desmo- 



I'Hi. 5. Skull of 
nestling Sparrow- 
hawk (. 4 iripiter iii.vhv), 
palatal view, x 2 dia 
meters. The circular 
space on eacli .side of 
the basi-temporal {bt.) 
s the opening of the 
nterior tympanic re¬ 
cess. The basi ptery¬ 
goids (hpg) are mere 
knobs, and the com¬ 
mon eustachian open¬ 
ing is seen between 
them. The maxillo- 
palaline plates (mxp) 
are dotted to show 
theirspongyeharacter. 
bt. Basi-temporal. 
hpg, Basi-ptcrygoid. 

. eo, loiteral occipital. 
f. Frontal. 
fm, I'oramenmagnum. 
7, Jugal. 

/, Lacrymal. 
m/>g..Mesopterygoid 
process of W. K. 
Parker. 

mx, Maxillary. 
ntxp, Maxillo-jialatine 
process. 

op, Opisthotic. 
pa. Palatine. 

pg. Pterygoid. 


px, Premuilla. 
pto, Prodtic. 
q. Quadrate. 

}/. Qnadratojugal. 


sn, Nasal septum. 8, Exit of vagus 

so. Supra-occipital. * nerve. 

ty. Tympanic cavity. 0, Exit of hypo- 
V, Vomer. glossal nerve. 

(After W. K. Parker.) 


gnathism has been produced in half a dozen ways, implying numerous 
cases of convergence without any nearer relationship than that they 


are all derived from some schizo^iathou* group or other. The 
Aegithognathae, meant to comprise the passeres, woodpeckers and 
swifts, &c.. are really schizognathous but with a vomer which is 
broadly truncated in front. ,, ^ .li. 1. » 1 

The remainder of the apiiendicular skeleton (fig. 6) of the head 
requires little description. The maxillaries are connected with the 
distal anterior comer of the quadrate hy the thin, splint-hke jugal 
and quadratojugal. The quadrate is invariably a conspicuous 
bone and movably articulating with the cranium and by a special 
process with the pterygoid. The mandible is composed of several 
liones as in reptiles. The os articulare liears on its inner side the inner 
mandibular jirocess which serves for the insertion of part of *e 
diga.stric muscle or opener of the mouth ; another jiort ion of this 
muscle is attached to the os angulare, which frequently forms a 



Fii,. r,.— Skull of adult Fowl. Here the temporal fos^ is bridged 
over bv the junction of the post-frontal and squamoSal processes 
(/;/., sq.). The processes of the mandible [lap pap) are cliaaacter- 
istie of this type, and of the anseres* 


«, An.gular of mandible. 

or, Articular. 

bt, Basi-temporal. 
d, rientary. 
eo, I,ateral occipital. 
etii. Ethmoid. 
f. Frontal. 

tap, Interangular process 
mandible. 

ios. Interorbital septum 
7, Jugal. 

/, Lacrymal. 
mx. Maxillary. 

H, Na.sal. 

os, Orbito-sphenoid. 
p. Parietal. 


/)(>, Palatine. 

/■op,Posterior angular proce-s 
of mandible. 

pe. Ethmoid. 

pf. Post-lrontal. 

pg. Pterygoid. 

ps. Pre-sphenoid, 
of px. Premaxilla. 

q. Quadrate. 

qj, Quadratojugal. 

sa, Supra-angular or coronoid. 
so, Supra-occipital. 
sq. Squamosal. 
ty. Tympanic cavity. 

I), Vomer. 

1, Exit ol olfactory nerve. 


posterior mandibular process. Th» greater iiart of the under-jaw 
IS formed by the right and left dentaries, which in all recent birds are 
fused together in. front. Supra-angular and coronoid splint-liones 
serve for the insertion of part of the temporal or ma.;«ieter muscle. 
Additional splints rest on the inner side of the jaw. Like the croco¬ 
diles, birds possess a siphonium, i.e. a membranous, or ossified, tube 
which rises from a pneumatic foramen in the os articulare. on the 
median side of the articulation, and passes upwards between the 
quadrate and lateral occipital bone, owning into the cavity of the 
middle ear. . 

The Hyoid apparatus is, in its detail, subject to many variations 
in accord with the very diverse uses to which the tongue of blidk IS 
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put. It con<!i!ita of (i) the cpsibyai vanousiy called copula, or 
corpus liuRuae, or unpaired middle portion. (2) The urohyal like¬ 
wise unpaired, rested vontrally on tliu larynx. (3) The os ento- 
glossum oriRinally paired, but coalescing into an arrow-headed 
piece, attached to the anterior end oi the baaihyal and lodged in the 
toncue proper. II is homologous with the 
tlistal ends of the ceratohyals or ventral 
elements of the hyoidean or second visceral 
arch. The dorsal or hyomandihular portion 
of this same arch is transformed into the 
auditory chain, ending in the fenestra ovalis. 
(4) A pair of thyrohyals, homologous with 
the posterior hyoid horns of mammals, i.e. 

_, third c-isceral or first branchial arch. As the 

most developed pair in birds they arc com- 
mouly, although wrongly, called the hyoid 
horns. They articulate upon facets of the 
P i f hinder outer comers of the basihyal. 

/ The vertebrae are stereospondylous, the 

i;entruni or body and the arch being com¬ 
pletely fused into one mass, leaving not even 
a neuro-central suture. The arch alone sends 
out processes, viz. the spinous process, the 
anterior and posterior oblique (commonly 
called pre- and post-zygapophyscs), and tlie 
transverse processes. The latter articulate 
with the tuberculnm of the corresponding 
rib, while the capitulum articulates by a 
knob on the side ol tin; anterior end of the 
centrum, la the cervical region the rilis 
are much reduced, fused with their verte¬ 
brae and enclosing the transverse canal or 
luranien. When the vertebrae are free their 
.j j centra articulate with each other by com¬ 
plicated joints, exhibiting four tyjies. (1) 
•Amphicoeloiis; each end of the centrum is 
concave; this, the lowest condition, is 
emliryonic, but was retained in Archaeoptervx 
^ and in the thoracic vertebrae of Irhthyorms. 
(2) Procoelous, concave in front; only in tlie 
atlas, for the reception of the occipital 
condyle. (3) Opisthocoelous or concave 
behind, only occasionally found in the 
thoracic region, e.g. Spliehisci. (4) Hetero- 
Fig 7 —Oshvoides ^ saddle - shaped ; the 

nf ..a'liiV Pnwi V anterior surface is concave in a transverse, 
dianieU'rs * convex in a vortical direction, which on 

,.A, Ceratohyals (con- postmor siirtoe shows the conditions re- 
fluents ^ versed. This ls the most perfect arrangcmriit 

6.A,Thesolcalledbasi- attired by the vertejiral columm and is 
hyal, answering tj^c^ ol, and restricted to. birds. The inter- 
to the first basi vertebral joints are lurlhcr complicaled by 
branchial of a lisii' the interposithm of a cartilaginous or fibrous 
hM. Basi-braiicl.ial, ..^his pad vanes much ; it is 

’ ,,rnhvit nri morphologically the homologue of the pair 
sweAnc ^to the basiventral elements which by tlieir 
TOBi- of i ho hosi lateral extension give origin to the corre- 
branchiai series, sponding ribs. Later those pads fuse with 
rh!/ t hr 1 n 0 „ t h I, r fbc anterior end of the centrum of the 
fnnti the ftivm- vertelifa 40 which they belong; where the 
iiual nnsworine Vertebral columii is rendered inflexible, the 
tn till' first rrv- disks are, ossified with the centra and all 
ato- and eoi- tt**^** of them is lost. Sometimes the pad is 
iiranchials ^ reduced to a ventral semi-ring or meniscus ; 

' ‘ ■ it retains its largest almost original shape 

and size in the second vertebra, the axis or epistropheus, where 
It forms a separately ossifying piece which connects, and cofissifies 
with, the odontoid process (the centrum of the atlas) and the centrum 
of tlie second verlelira. Sometimes the ventral ])ortions of these pads 

iorm paired or un¬ 
paired little ossifica¬ 
tions, then generally 
described as inter- 
centra ; such are not 
uncommon on the 
tail. The atlas is com¬ 
posed of three pieces; 
a pair of lateral ele¬ 
ments (the right and 
left dorsal arch pieces) 
Fig. 8. — A cervical vertebra from the joining alxjve the 
middle of the neck of a Fowl; natural size, spinal cord, and a 
a. Side view ; h, upper view; c, lower view ; ventral piece equiva- 
pr.r, pre-zygapc^n3'ses; pt.z, post-zygapo- lent to the first basi- 
physes. ventral elements, ».«. 

serially homologous 

with the Intervertebral pads. In the adults the atlas forms a 
more or less solid ring. A remnant of tbe chorda dorsalis and its 
shgath persists as the ligamentum suspensorium between the central 
portions of the successive vertebrae. 
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In birOs we distinguish betw^n the follovnng regions of the axM 
skeleton. (1) Cervical vertebrae, or those between the skull and the 
first vertebra which is connected with the sternum by a pair o( com¬ 
plete ribs. The last 1 to 5 of these vertebrae Have movable ribs 
which do not reach the sternum, and are called cervico-dorsals. 
(2) Dorsals, those which begin with the first thoracic rib, and end at 
the last that is not tused with tlie ilium. The term “lumbar” 
vertebrae is inapplicable to birds. (3) I’elvic, all those which arc 
fused with the ihac portion of the pelvis, generally a considerable 
numlHT. (4) Caudal, those which are not connecteef with the pelvis. 
It is to bo noted that often no absolute 
line of demarcation can be drawn in 
regard to these regions, their delinitioils 
being rather convenient than morpho¬ 
logical. 

in comjiarisim with all other verte¬ 
brates the number of neck-vertebrae of 
the birds is considerably increa.sed; the 
lowest number, 14 to 15. is that of 
most Passores and many other Coracio- 
moriihae; the largest numbers, 20 or 
21, are found in the ostrich, 23 in Cvgnus 
ulor and 25 in the black swan. Dorsal 
vertebrae freipiently have a ventral 
outgrowth of the cenirum ; these hypa- 
popliyses may be simple vcrlie.il blades, 
l-sli.-iped, or p.aired knobs ; they si'rye 
lor the attachment of the thoracic 
origin of tlie longus collianticus muscle, 
rcacliing their grealesi development in 
Spheni.sci and (’olymbida-. In many 
birds some of the thor.icic vertebrae arc 
more or less cofissilied, in most pigeons 
ior instance the 15th to lylh; m most 
G.illi tlie last cervical and the next tliree 
OI lour thoracics are coalesced, &c. 

The pelvic verlebrae include of course 
the sacrum. Theie are only two or 
throe vertebrae which arc equivalent to 
those of the reptiles ; these true sacrals 
are situated in a level jusi behind the 
acetabulum ; as a rule between these 
two primary sacral vertebrae i-ssues the 
last of the spinal nerves wliich con¬ 
tributes to the composition of the 
scindic plexus. These true sacrals alone 

are connected with the ilium by pro- of a young Fowl; natural 
cesses which are really equivalent to size, seen from below, 
modified ribs : but the pelvis of birds d.j, i)orso-lnmbar,s,sacral. 
c-xtonds considerably (arlher forwards c, caudal vertebrae, 
and backwards, gradually coming into 

contact with other vertebrae, which in various ways send out 
connecting transvi-rse processes or buttresses, and thus become 
pro- and post - sacral vertebrae (fig. 9 )- The most anterior 
part of the ilium often overlajis one or more .sliort lumbar 
ribs and fuses with them, or even a long, complete tlioracie nb. 
Similarly during the growtliof the bird the posterior end ol llu’ ilium 
connects itself with the transverse processes of vertebrae which were 
originally free, thus transforming them from caudals into secondary 
post-sacrals. Individual, specific and 
generic variations are frequent. 

The last six or seven caudal vertebrae 
coalesce into the pygostylc, an upright 
blade which carries the rectrices. Such 
a pygostylc is absent m Archaeopteryx, 

Hesperornis, Tinami and Ratitae, but it 
occurs individually in old specimens of 
the ostrich and the kiwi. In Ichthyornis 
it is very small. In all the Neornilhes 
tlie total number of caudal vertebrae, 
inclusive of those which coalesce, is 
reduced to at least 13. 

SIrtimm (figs. 10 and 11).—Charac¬ 
teristic features of the .sternum are the 
following. There is a well-marked pro¬ 
cessus lateralis anterior (the right and 
left together equivalent to the mam¬ 
malian manubrium), which is the 
product of two or three ribs, the 
dorsal parts of which reduced ribs 
remain as cervico-dorsal ribs. Then 
follows the rib - bearing portion and 

then the processus Utlerahs posterior ; pm. jo.—A side view of 
litis also IS the product of ribs, con- the Chick's sternum, 
sequcntly tlie riglit and left processes 

together are equivalent to the xiphoid process or xiphistemum 
of the mammals. The lateral process in most birds sends out an 
outgrowth, directed out and upwards, overlapping some of the ribs, 
the processus obliquus. The median and posterior extension of the 
body of the sternum is a direct outgrowth of the latter, therefore 



Fig. 0.—The “ sacrum” 
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called mota-sternum. Yhe aiiterior%arRin of the sternum‘between 
the right and left anterior lateral processes receives in, sockets the 
feet of the coracoids. Between them arises a median crest, which 
varies much in extent and composition, and is of considerable taxo¬ 
nomic value. It is represented citlier by a spina interna or by a 

spina externa, or 
by both, or they 
join to form a 
spina communis 
which is often very 
large and some¬ 
times ends- in a 
bifurcation. Even¬ 
tually, when the 
right and left feet 
of the coracoids 
overlap each other, 
the anterior sternal 
spine contains a 
ioramen. Tliekeel, 
or Carina sterni, is 
formed as a direct 
cartilaginous out¬ 
growth of the body 
of the sternum, 
ossifying from a 
yrecial centre. 
This keel is much 
reduced in the 

Fit;. II.--Sternum of a Chick {Callus domes- New Zealand 
tints) three rkays old,, lower view, x three dia- parrot, .Mioigops, 
meters. The cartilage is shaded and dotted, I'-’SS in various 
and the bony centres are light and striated. flightless rails, in 

the dodo and soli¬ 
taire. It is absent in the Ratitae, which from thus feature have 
received their name, but considerable traces of a cartilaginous 
keel occur in tlie embryo of the ostrich, showing undeniably 
that the absence of a keel in the recent bird is not a primitive, 
fundamental leature. The keel has been lost, and is being lost, 
at various epochs and by various groups of birds. The swim¬ 
ming Hesperornis (sec Odontornitiiics) was also devoid of such 
a structure. In many birds the spaces between the metasternum 
and the posterior processes and again the spaces between this and 
the oblique process are filled up by proceeding ossification and eitlier 
remain as notches, or as fencstrae, or they are completely abolished 
■so that the breastbone is turned into one solid more or less oblong 
plate. 

Shoulder OTVrffe.—Scapula, coracoid and clavicle, meet to form the 
foramen triosseum, through which passes the tendon of the supra- 
coratoideus or siihclavius muscle to llie tuberculum supenus of the 
humerus. The coracoid is one of the most characteristic bones of 
the bird's skeleton. Its upper end forms the acrocoracoid process, 
against the inner surface of which leans the proximal portion of the 
clavicle. From the inner side ol the neck oi the coracoid arises the 
precoracoidal procc-ss, the remnant of the precoracoid. Only in the 
ostrich this element is almost typically complete, although soon 
fused at cither end with the coracoid. Near the base of the pre¬ 
coracoidal process is a small foramen tor the pns.sagc ol the nervus 
supiacorat-iiideus. In most birds the iect ol the coracoids do not 
touch each other ; in some groups they meet, in others one overlaps 
the other, the right lying ventrally upon the left. The scapula is 
sabre-shaped, and extends backwards over the ribs, lying almost 
parallel to the vertebral column. This is a peculiar character of 
all birds. The clavicles, when united, as usual, form the furciila ; 
mostly the distal median portion is drawn out into a hypocleidium 
of various shape. Often it reaches the keel of the steriium. with 
subsequent syndesmosis or even synostosis, e.g. in the gannet. In 
birds of various groups the clavicles are more or less degenerated, 
the reduction Iwginning at the distal end. This condition occurs 
in the Ratitae as well as in the well-flying Plalycercinae amongst 
parrots. 

The /ore-limb or wing (fig. 12); highly specialized for flight, which, 
initiated and made possible mainly by the strong dexelopment 
of quill-feathers, has turned the wing into a unique organ. The 
humerus with its crc.sts, ridges and processes, prosenis so many modi¬ 
fications characteristic of the various groups of birds, that its con¬ 
figuration alone is not pnly of considerable taxonomic value but that 
almost any genus, excepting, of course, those of Passeres, can be 
" spotted " by a close examination and comparison of this bone. 
When the wing is folded the long glenoid surface of the head of the 
humerus is bordered above by the tuberculum externum or superius, 
in the middle and below by the tuberculum medium or inferius for 
the inse^on of the coraco-brachialis posterior muscle. From the outer 
tobereuluiH extends the large crista superior (insertion of pectoralis 
major and of deltoideus major muscles). The ventral portion of the 
nock is formed by the strong crista inferior, on the median side of 
which is the deep fossa subtrochanterica by which air sacs enter the 
■ humerus. On the outer side of the humerus between the head and 
the crista inferior is a groove lodging one of the coraco-humeral 
KgamentS. The distal end of the humerus ends in a trochlea, with 
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a larger knob for the ulna and a sqpaller oval knob for the radius. 
Above this knob is often present an ectepicondylarprocess whence 
arise the tendons of the ulnar and radial flexors. The radius is the 
straighter and more slender of the two forearm bones. Its proximal 
end forms a shallow cup for articulation with the outer condyle of 
the humerus ; the distal end hears a knob which fits into the radial 
carpal. The ulna is curved and rather stout; it articulates with both 
carpal bones ; the cubital quills often cause rugosities on its dorsal 
surface. Of wrist-liones only two remain in the adult bird; the 
original distal carpals coalesce with the proximal end of the meta- 
caipals. These arc reduced, in all birds, to three, but traces of the 
fourth have been observed in embryos. The first metacarpal it 
short and fuses throughout its length with the second. This and the 
third arc much longer and fuse together at their upper and distal 



ends, leaving as a rule a space between the shafts. The pollex and 
the third finger are as a rule reduced to one phalanx each, while the 
index still has two. The first and second fingers frequently carry 
a little claw. The greatest reduction of the hand-skeleton is met 
with in Dromaeus and in Apteryx, wMich retain only the index finger. 
It Is of importance for our understanding oi the position of the 
Ratitae in the system, that the wing-skeleton of the ostrich and 
rhea is an exact repetition of that of twical flying birds; the bones 
are much more slender, and the muscles are considerably reduced 
in strength also to a lesser extent in numbers, but the total length of 
the wing of an ostrich or a rhea is actually and comparatively 
enormous. Starting with the kiwi and cassowary, people have got 
into the habit of confounding flightless with wingless conditions. 
It is absolutely certain that the wtngs of the Ratitae bear the 
strongest testimony that they are the descendants oi typical fiy^ 
birds. • 
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The pelvis (lig. 13), consistin:; of the sacrum (already described) | the so-<^Ued hypotarsus, which in various ways, characteristic ol 
and the pelvic arch, namely ilium, ischium and pubis, it lollows that ' the different groups of birds (with one or more sulci, grooved or 
only birds and mammals possess a pelvis proper, whilst such is \ perforated), acts as guiding pulley to the tendons of the flexor 
entirely absent in the Amphibia and in reptiles with the exception j muscles of the toes. Normally the four toes lia-^e two, three, four 
of some ol the Dinosaurs. The ventral inner margin of the pre- ' ■ - 

acetabular jairtion of the ilium is attached to the pre-s.ieral vertebrae, 
whilst the inner and dorsal margin of the postacetal>ular portion is 
attached to the primary sai ral and the postsacral vertebrae. In 
rare cases the right and left preacetabular blades fuse with each other 
aliove the spinous proce.s.ses. in front of the acetabulum a thick 
process of the ilium de.scimds to meet the luibis, and a similar pro¬ 
cess behind meets the i-.cliiuiii. The acetabulum is completely sur¬ 
rounded by these thu.'e lioucs, but its cup always retains an open 
foramen ; from its posterioi rim arises the strong antitrochanter. 

The ischium and postacetabular ilium originally enclose the ischiadic 
notch or mrisuxi itohiailun This primitive condition occurs only 
in the Odontoriiithes (y.e.), Ratitae and Tinami; in all others this 
notch becomes cone rted into a foramen ischiadmtm, through which 
pass the big stems •>' the ischiadic nerves and most ol the blood¬ 
vessels of the hind hmb. The pubis consists ol a short anterior 
portion (spina pnhiia'or pectineal process, homologous with the 
prepubic process ol Dinosaurs) and the long and slender pubis 
proper (eipiivalenteto the processus lateralis piihis ol most reptiles). 

The shalt ol the pubis runs parallel with that ol the ischium, wilh 
whieh it is connected bv a snort ligaiuentous or liony bridge; this 
cuts oil from the long tniisura puho-isdiiadica a proximal portion, 
the foiameit ohturatum, tor the passage of the obi iirator nerve. ' Inly 
in the ostrich the distal ends of the jnibes meet, lortiiing a dagger- 
shaped symphysis, which is curved torwards. The pectineal process 



Fui. 13. I’elvisand caudal vertebrae of adult Fowl, side view, natural size. 

U, Ilium; Is, isehium; Fh. jiubis; d.l, dorso-lunibar vertebrae; ( d. caudal vertebrae; Am, acetabulum 

is variable ; it may glow entirely from the pubis, or Isith [lubis and 
ilium jiartake ol its lormation. or laslly its jiuliic portion may be 
lost and the process Is entirely lormed by the ilium. It is largest in 
the Gain arid some ol the Cucuh, in others it is hardly indicated. It 
served originally lor the original the aiiibieiis nni.scle (see yi 7 Msc«/«/ 

System fx'low) ; .shiltmg or clis.qipearan(e ol this muscle, of course, 
infliienees the process. 

The Hind Limb.- The femur oltcn po.s.sesses a well visible pneu¬ 
matic foramen on the median side of the ptoximel end of its shall. 

'J'he inner condyle, the iiitercondi lar sulcus, and a portion only 
of its outer condyle, articulate with corresponding facets ol the 
tibia. The outer condyle articulates inuinly with the hbula. There 
is a patella, intercalated in the tendon ol the /nnort-tihiahs or extensor 
rriiris iiuiscle. In Colymhus the patella is reduied to a small ossicle, 
its function being t.d-i'ii by the greatly develo)« <1 pyraniul.d proiessiis 
tibialis antenoi ; in Todiicps and Hesperoini\ the patell.i itself is 
large and )iyramid.il. I'he distal half of the lilnila is very slender 
and normally does not reach the ankle-joint; it is attached to the 
peroneal ridge of the tibia. On the anterior side ol the tibia, is the 
intercondylar sulcus, which is crossed by an oblique bridge of tendon 
or bone, acting as a pulley for the tendon of the extensor digiturim 
communis niusclo. The condyles of the tibia are in reality not parts 
ol this bone, but are the thri'e proximal tarsaha which fuse together 
and with the distal end of the U'lia. Tlie distal tursalia likewise fuse 
together, and then on to the upper cuds of the metatarsals; the 
tarsale cent! ale remains sometimes as a separate osseous nodule, 
buried in the inter-articular pad. Consequently the ankle-joint of 
birds is absolutely cruro-tarsal and tarso-metatarsal, i.e. intcrtar-sal, 
an arrangement absolutely diagnostic ol birds if it did nut also occur 
iu some of the Dinosaurs. Of the metatarsals the fifth occurs as 
an embryonic vestige near the joint; the first is reduced to its distal 
(lortion, and is, with the hallux, shoved on to the inner and pos¬ 
terior side of the loot, at least in the majority of birds. The three 
middle metatarsal-, become fused together into a cannon lione ; the 
upper part of the third middle metatarsal projects behind and forms 


and five phalanges respectively, but in Cypselus the number is 
reduced to three iu the front toes. Reduction of the number of toes 
(the fifth shows no traces whatever, not even in Archaeopteryx) 
begins with the hallux, which is completely or partly absent in many 
birds ; the second toe is absent in Struthio only. The short feet ol the 
penguins are quite plantigrade, in adaptation to which habit the 
metatarsals he in one plane and are incomplejiely co-ossified, thus . 
presentmg a pseudo-primitive condition. 

LirtKATUKt. —Only a mere fraction of the enormous literature 
dealing with the skeleton ot birds can here lie mentioned. 

M. E. Alix, lissai sur I'appareil loiomoteiir des oiseaux (Paris, 1874); 
E. Blanchard. " Reclierches siir les caractires ost6ologiques des 
oiseaux appliquees p la classification, " Ann. Sci. Nat. Ser. iv„ t. xi. ; 
W. Dames, “ Ober Briistbein Scliulter- und Beckengiirtel der 
.'Archaeopteryx.” Math. Naturw. Mitth., Berlin, vii., iSyy. pp. 47(1 
492 ; T. C. Eyton, Osteotogia avium (l.ondon. 1858-1881). with 
many plates; C. Gegeiibaiir, Vntersuch. e. vergl. Anat. d. Wirhet 
thiere, t. Carpus und Tarsus, Jl. SehultergUrtel (Ixiipzig, 1864 1865). 

P. Hartiiig, L’Appareil ipisteriiat des oiseaii.x (Utrecht, 1864); T. H. 

Huxley. " On the Classilicatioii of Birds and on the Taxonomic 
Value ot the Moditiciitions of certain ol the Cranial Bones . . i'.Z.S.. 

1807; G. Jaeger, “Das Wirbelkorpergelenk der Sogel,” Siteh. K. 
Ah. It'isi., Wien, xxxiii., 185.8 : A. Johnson, “On the Development 
ol the Pelvic Girdle and Skeleton of the llind-limb in the Chick ' 

Q. J.M.S., xxili., 1883, pp. 399-411 . K. F. Kessler, “ Osteologic dei 

Vogelliissi','’ Hull. Soc. Imp. Nat.. 
Moscow, xiv., 1841 ; B. Lindsay, 

“ On the Avian Stemiiiii.” V.Z.S.. 
1885 ; E. Mehnert, " Fntwickelung 
des Ospelvis der Vogel." Morph. 
Jahrh.. .\iii.. 1877; A. B. Meyer, 
Abbitdungen von Vogel Skeletten 
(Dresden. 1870) ; St G. Mivart, " On 
the Axial Skeleton of the Ostrich, 
Struthiomdae, I’elecanidae," Trans. 
Zool Soc . viii., 1874; X., 1877; E. S. 
Morse, “ On the Carpus and Tarsus 
ol Birds," Ann. Lvc. N.H., New 
York. X.. 1874; J. S. Parker, “ Oti- 
servations on the An.Tloitiy and 
Development ol .'Vpleryx." Thtl. 
Trans., 1890, pp. i-iio, 17 pis.; W. 

K. ikirker, numerous papers in Trans. 

L. S., N.S. and Z.S.. r.g. " O.steology 
ol Gallinaceous Birds. ’ T.Z.S., v,. 
1803; "Khinochetus,” ibid.vi.; "Skull 
ol Aegithogiiathous Birds," ibid. x.. 
1878; “Skull in the Ostrich 
Tribe," P/11/. Turns, vot. 156. 1866; 
"Skull of ('oniniou Fowl,” i/m/. vol. 
159, 1870; “Skull of Picidae," 7 '. 

Linn. .Soc., 1875; “ Monograph’on the Structure and Develo|iment 
of the .Shoulder-girdle and Sternum." h'av Soc. London, 1808 ; W. P. 
PycraIt, “On the Morphology and Phylogcny of the Paliieognathae 
(Hatitae and Crypturi) and Neognathae," Tiaiis. Zool. So,, xv.. 
lyoo, jip. 149 290, pis. 42-45; id. "Some poinf.s in the morjihology of 
the I’alate of the Neognathae." T. Ltiin. Sot. 28, pp. 343-357. 
pis. 31-32 ; P. Siischkin, “ Ziir Morphologic des Vogelskehds. I. 
Schadel von Tmniinciilus," Mem. Soc., Moscow, xvi., 1000, pp. 
1-63, pis. 

2. Muscular System. 

Of the muscles of the stem or axis, those of the neck and tail 
arc well-developed and specialized, while those of tlie lower 
back are more or less reduced, or even completely degenerated 
owing to the rigidity of tliis region, brought about by the great 
antero-posterior extent of the pelvis. 

The muscles of the limbs show a great amount of special¬ 
ization, away from the fundamental reptilian and mammalian 
conditions. The muscles of the fore limbs are most aberrant, 
but at the same time more uniformly developed than those of 
the hinder extremities. The reasons are obvious. The whole 
wing is a unique modification, deeply affecting the skeletal, 
muscular and tegumentary structures, but fluttering, skimming, 
sailing, soaring are motions much more akin to one another tlian 
climbing and grasping, running, scratching, jmddling afd wading. 
The modifications of the hind-limbs arc in fact many times 
greater (such as extremely long legs, with four, three or only two 
toes ; very short legs, almost incapable of walking, with all four 
toes directed forwards, or two or one backwards, and two or 
more connected and therefore bound to act together, in various 
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ways. Thus it has come to pass*that the muscles of fte hind 
limbs are, like their framework, more easily compared with those 
of reptiles and mammals than are the wings, whilst within the 
class of birds they show an enormous amount of variation in 
direct correlation with their manifold requirements. The only 
really aberrant modifications of the wing-muscles arc found in 
the Ratitae, where they are, however, ^1 easily explained by 
reduction, and in the penguins, where the wings are greatly 
specialized into higgles for rowing with screw-like motions. 

The wing of the bird is folded in a uni<iue way, namely, the radius 
paraliel with the humerus, and the whole wrist and hand with their 
ulnar side against the ulna ; up^ier and forearm in a state of supina¬ 
tion, the hand in that of strong abduction, llorsal^ and ventral 
bending, even in the extended wing, is almost impoasible. Conse¬ 
quently only a few of the original extensor muscles have been pre¬ 
served, but tliese are much modified into very independent organs, 
notably the extensor meiacarpi radialis iongus, the ext. fneiac. ulnaris 
and the two radio- and ulnari-metaearpi muscles, all of which are 
inserted upon the metacarpus liy means of long tendons. The chief 
muscular mass, arising from the sternum in the shape of a U, is tlie 
pectorulis muscle ; its filires converge into a .strong tendon, which is 
inserted upon the greater tubercle and upiier crest of the humerus, 
which it depresses and slightly rotates forwards during the down- 
stroke. This great muscle covers completely the .supracoraevideus, 
generally described as the second pectoral, or snhclavius muscle, in 
reality homologous with the mammalian supraspinatus muscle. This 
arises ino.stly from the angle formed by the keel with the laxly of 
the sternum, passes by a strong tendon through the foromen tri- 
osseum, anil is inserted upon the upper tubercle ot the humeral crest, 
whicli it rotates and abducts. The extent of the origin of tliis 
muscle from the sternum, on which it leaves converging, parallel or 
diverging impressions, is of some taxonomic value. 

Much laiioiir has been liestowed by A. H. Garrod and Max Fiir- 
bringer uixm the investigation of the variations of the inserting 
tendons ol the patagial muscles (fig. 14). mainly from a taxonomic 
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From Ncwluli'h Dictionary ttPBirds, by iiermisHitiil of A. & C. Black. 

Fill. 14.—Wing muscles of a Goose. Hi, Biceps; Blast, .see ., 
elastic vinculum and lixp.sec., expansor secundariorum; Pt.br and 
Pt.lg, short and long propatagial muscles ; Tri, triceps. 

point of view. The propatagtahs Iongus muscle is composed of 
slips from the deltoid, pectoral, biceps and cucuUaris muscles. Its 
strong Ix'lly originates near the shoulder joint from clavicle, cora¬ 
coid and scapula. Its elastic tendon runs directly to the carpus, 
forming thereby the outer margin of the anterior patagiiim, or fold 
of skin between the upper and forearm, which it serves to extend, 
together with the propatagialis brevis muscle. This runs down the 
anterior and outer side of the upper arm, and is attached to the 
proximal tendon of the extensor metaearpi radialis Iongus, a little 
below the outer condyle of the humerus. In most birds the tendon 
is split into several portions, one of which is often attacherl to the 
outer side of the ulna, below the elbow joint, while others are in 
variable but characteristic ways connected with similar slips of the 
propatagialis Iongus. Tlie posterior pata^ium, the fold between 
teunk and inner surface of the upper arm, is stretched by the meta- 
patagialis muscle, which is composed of slips from the serratus, 
superpcittlis, latissimus dorsi and the expansor secundariorum muscles. 
This, the stretcher ot the cubital quills, is a very intere.sting muscle. 
Arising as a long tendon from the sterno-scapular ligament, it passes 
the axilla by means of a fibrous pulley, accompanies the axillary 
vessels and nerves along the humerus, and is inserted by a few fleshy 
fibres on ^e base of the last two or three cubital quills. Here, alone, 
at the distal portion of the tendon, occur muscular fibres, but these 
are unstripod, belonging to the category of cutaneous muscles. We 
have here the interesting fact that a muscle (portion of the triceps 
hunuri of the reptiles) has been reduced to a tendon, which m a secon- 
daiy way has become connected with cutaneous muscles, which, 
when strongly developed, represent its belly. 


The flexor digitorum subitmts muMe arises fleshy from the long 
elastic band which extends from tl*! inner humeral condyle along 
the ventral surface of the ulna to the ulnar carpal bone, over which 
the tendon runs to insert itself on the radial anterior side of the first 
phalanx of the second digit. Owing to the elasticity of the humero- 
carpal band the wing remains clo.sed without any special muscular 
exertion, while, wiicn the wing is extended, this banii assists in keep¬ 
ing it taut. The arm-muscles have been studied in an absolutely 
exhaustive manner by Fiirbringer, who in his monumental work 
has tabulated and then scrutinized the chief characters of fourtwn 
selected muscles. The results are as interesting from a morpho¬ 
logical point oi view (showing the subtle and gradual modifications of 
the,se organs 111 their various adaptations), as they are sparse in 
taxonomic value, far less satisfactory than are those of the hind-limb. 

He was, however, the first to show clearly that the Ratitae are the 
retrograde descendants of flying ancestors, that the various groups 
ol surviving Ratitae arc. as such, a polyphyletic group, and he has 
gone fully into the interesting question of the development and 
subsequent lo.ss of the jxiwer of flight, a loss which lias taken place 
not only m differenf orders of birds but also at various geological 
]ieriods, and is still taking place. Very imfortanl arc also the in 
vestigations which show how, for instance in such fundamentally 
different groups as petrels and gulls, similar bionamic conditions have 
produced step by step a marvellously close convergence, not only 
in general appearance, but even in many details of structure. 

Of the muscles of the hind-limbs likewise only a few can be men¬ 
tioned. The amhiens muscle, long and spindle-shaped, lying im¬ 
mediately beneath the skin, extending from the pectineal process or 
ilio-pubic spine to the knee, is the most median of the muscles of the 
thigh. When typically developed its long tendon passes the knee- 
joint. turning towards its outer side, and lastly, without being any¬ 
where aftached to the knee, it forms one of the heads of the fte.xor 
perforatus digit, ii. or iii. One of the functions of this peculiar 
muscle (which is similarly develojx'd in crocodiles, l>ut alKcnt. or not 
differentiated from tlie ilio tibial and ilio-feinoral mass, in other 
verfelirates) is that its contraction helps to close the .swoiid and 
third toes. Too mucli lias lieen made of this feature since Sir R. 
Owen [Cyclop. Anat. Pliys. i. p. 206, 1835), following G. A. Borclli 
[De motu animalium, Rome, 1O80), explained tluit birds are enabled 
to grasp the twig on w hich they reSl whilst sleeping, without having 
to make any muscular exertion, Iwcause the weight of the laxly bends 
the knee and ankle-joints, over both of which pass Hie tendons of this 
compound muscle. There are many perching liirds, e.g. all the 
I’asseres, wliich do not possess this muscle at all, whilst many of 
t hose which have it fully developed, e.g. Anseres, can hardly tw said 
to '' perch." 

Garrod went so far as to divide ail the birds into Homalogonatae 
and Anomalagonatae, according to the presence or absence of the 
ambiens muscle. This resulted in a faiiurc. To appreciate this, 
it is sufficient to eiuimeratc the birds without the critical muscle: 
Passeriformes and Coracii/ormes, without exception; A rdeae and 
Podiceps ; lastly various genera of .storks, pigeons, parrots, pelrels 
and auks. The lo.ss has taken place, and .still takes iilace, inde¬ 
pendently in widely different groups. It follows, first, that the 
absence of this muscle does not alwayi^ indicate relationship; 
secondly that we can derive birds that are without it Irom a group 
which still possess it. but not vice versa. The absence of the ambiens 
muscle in all owls, which apparently use flieir feet in the same way 
as the Accipitres (all of which possess it), indicates that owls are 
not developed from the latter, but from a group which, like the other 
Coraciiformes, had already lost theft mu.scle. 

Garrod further attributed much taxonomic value to the caud- 
ilio-femonUis muscle (fig. 13). This, when fully developed, consists 
of two parts, but inserted liy a single riblam-fike tendon upon the 
hinder surface of the femur, near the end of its first third ; the caudal 
part, femoro-caudalis. expressed by Garrod by the symlml A, arises 
from transverse processes of the tail; the iliac part (aaessoro- 
femoro-caudal of Garrod, with the .symlxil B), arises mostly from the 
outer surface of the po.stacetabular ilium. Of course this double- 
licaded condition is the more primitive, and as such exists in most 
nidifugous birds, but in many of these, as well as in many nidicblous 
birds, cither tlie caudal or tlie iliac head is absent, and in a very 
few (Cancroma, Dicholophus, Steatornis and some Cathartes) the whole 
muscle is absent. The caud-ilio flexorius (semitendinosus of most 
authors) arises from the transverse processes of the tail, and from 
the distal half of the postacetabular Uium, thence passing as a broad 
ribbon to the popliteal region, where it splits into two portions. One 
of these, broad and fleshy, is inserted upon the posterior surface of 
the distal third of the femur. Tl»is portion, morphologically the 
original, was named the “acqc&sory semitendinosus" with the 
symbol Y ; the other portion descends on the hinder aspect of the 
leg and joins the fascia of the inner femoral head of the gastrocnemius 
muscle. In many birds the insertion is shifted from the femur to 
the neck of the tibia, in which case the " accessory head " is said to 
be absent, a condition expres.sed by Garrod by the symbol X. By 
combining the four symbols B. X, Y, according to their presence 
or absence, Garrod got a considerable number of formulae, each 
of which was overruled, so to speak, by the two categories ol the 
presence or absence of the ambiens muscle. It needs hardly to be 
pointed out why such a purely mechanical scheme was doomM to 
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failure. Its author, with a conaderablc mathematical and mechani¬ 
cal bias, reckoned entirely witlf the c|uantity, not with the quali^ 
of his units, and relied almost imphcitiy upon hte formulae. It Ls. 
however, fair to state that his system was not built entirely upon 
these muscular vanations, but rather upon a more laborious com¬ 
bination of anatomical characters, which were so selected that they 
presumably could not stand in direct correlation with each other, 
notably the oil-gland, caeca, carotids, nasal bones and almve all, the 
muscles of the thigh. He was, indeed, the first to show clearly the 
relationship of the heron-like birds with the Stcganopoilcs ; of stork- 
like birds with the American vultures ; the great difference between 
the latter and the other birds of prey; the connexion of the gulls 
and auks with the plovers, and that of the sand-grouse with the 



From Newton's Pictionary 0/ Birdt. 


Flo. 15. Left thigh-muscles of a Itail. Outer v'iew after removal 
of the i/./fc. ilio-fihularis and llxih, ilio-tibialis. 


A, Caudal. 

h, Iliac portion of caud-ilio-fcmoralis. 
.V, Caud-ilio-ffexorius. 

1 ', " Acces.sory ” portion of the same. 
IHf, Piibischio-femoralis. 


N, Sciatic nerve. 

Is.lm, Ischio-fcmoraiis. 
Is.fl, Ischio-iibularis. 
Sart. Sartorius. 


pigeons - discoveries cxpres.sed in the new terms of the orders 
Ciconiiformes and Charadriiformes. These are instances, now well 
understood, thai almost every organic system, even when studied 
by itself, may yield valuable indications as to the natural affinities 
of the various groups of birds. That Garrod has so very much 
advanced the classihc.-ition of birds is ultimately due to his com¬ 
prehensive anatomical knowledge and general iicsight. 

To return to these thigh mu-scles. The most primitive combina¬ 
tion, ambiens and AlIXY, is tlie most common; next follows 
that of A .V y, meaning the reduction of B, i.e. the iliac portion 
of the (aml-ilio-tcmoralis ■, A liX and.B.Yy are less common; 
A X and .Y»y are rare and occur only in .smaller groups, as in siili- 
families or genera ; ft X occurs only in I’odiceps. But tlie greatest 
reduction, with only A remainiiK, is characteristic of such a hetero- 

f eneoiis assembly as Accipitres, C3Tiselidae, Trochilidac, Striges and 
'regata. This fact alone is sufficient proof tliat these conditions, 
or rather reductions, have been acquired independently of the various 
groups A ft y, A Y, A ft, A' Y and ft do not occur at all. 
some of them for obvious reasons. Oeeasiotially there is an instruc¬ 
tive progressive evolution expre.s.sed in lliese formula ; for instance 
Phaethon, in various other re.spocts the lowest ol the Steganopodcs, 
has AXY, Sula and Phalacntcmax have .■! A'. Frcgala, the most 
specialized of these birds, has arrived at the reduced formula A. 
Further, the combinations ft.YY and AXY cannot be derived 
from each other, but both directly from ABXY in two different 
directions. Keeping this in mind, we may fairly conclude that the 
flamingo with, ft A'V' points to an ancestral condition ABXY, 
which IS still represented by Philalea and This, whilst the other storks 
proper have taken a different line, leading to A X Y. 

Litkraturi!, Well nigh complete lists of the enormous myo- 
logical literature are contained in Fiirhringer's Untersuchungen tur 
Morphnloete und Systematik der Vogel and in Gadow’s vol. Vogel of 
Bronn s Klassen und Ordnttngen des Tterreichs. Only a few papcis 
and works can be mentioned here, with the remark tliat few authors 
ha\^ paid attention to the all-important innervation of the muscles. 
A. Carlsson, Beitrdge eur Kenntniss det Anatomie det Scitwimmvdgel ; 
K. Svensk, Vet. Ak. Handlingcr. J. C. No, , (1884); A. Alia, Essai 
sur I apparetl Incomnteur des niseaux (Paiis, 1874); H. Gadow Zur 
iiergl Anal, der Mushulatur des Becketts und der hinUren Gliedmasse 
4® (Jena. 1880); A. H. Garrod, “On Certain Muscles of the 
I high of Birds and on their value in Classification,” P.Z S 1873 
pp. 624-6,^ ; Iff74. Pl>. 111-123. Other papers by Garrod,’ 1875! 
PF' ^.19"340 (deep plantar tendon.s); 187O, pp. 506-519 (wing-musdiea 


of PasseA-s), &c. ; J. G. de Maiff Vergetijkenie tnyohgische en neuro- 
logische Studien over Amphibten en Fogeft (Leiden. 1873), (Corvidae) ; 
A. Milne-Edwards, Recherches anatomiques et paUoniologiques pour 
servtr A I'kisioire des oiseaux fossiles de la France (Paris, 1867-1868), 
torn. i. pis. ix.-x.(Aquilaa.mlGallus); R. Ownn, article "Aves,"Todds' 
Cyclopaed. of Anal, and Phys. 1. (Imndoii, 1835); " On the Anatomy 
of the Southern Aptery.s," ‘Frans. Zool. Sot., ili,, 1849 ; A. Quenner- 
stedt, ".Studier i fogharnas anatomi," Funds Vnioers. Aar.sk,, ix., 1872 
(hind-limb of swimming birds); G. Rolleston, " On the Homologies 
of Certain Muscles connected with tlie Shouldcr-joiiit.'’ Ttans. Linn. 
Soc., x.xvi., 1868 ; R. W. Shufeldt, The Myology of the Raven (Loudon, 
1891), M. Watson, " Report on the Anatomy Si the Spheiitstidae," 
Challenger Reports, 1883. 

3. Nervous System. 

Brain. —The more rhararteristie features of the bird’s brain 
show clearly a further development of the reptilian type, not 
always terminal features in a direct line, but rather side-depar¬ 
tures, sometimes even a secondary sinking to a lower level, 
and in almost every case in a direction away from those funda¬ 
mentally reptilian lines wliich have led to the characters typical 
of, and peculiar to, the mammals. 

Tlie iorobrain forms the bulk of the whole brain, but the large size 
of the hemispheres is due to the greater development of the basal 
and lateral portions (pedunculi cerebri and corpoia striata), wliile the 
pallium (the portion external to the lateral ventricles) is thin, and 
re.stricted to the median side of each lieiiiLsphei'e. As a direct result 
of this undoubtedly secondary reduction ol the pallium—due to the 
excessive preponderance ot the basal and lateral parts—tlie corpus 
callosum (t.e, the transverse conimis.sure of the right and lell palliuin) 
is in birds reduced to a narrow flat bundle of a few white fibres ; it 
is situated immediately aliove and behind the much stronger anterior 
commissure, i.e. the connexion between the corpora striata, or chief 
remaining part ol tlie hemispliercs. Owing to Hie small size of the 
ollactorylobesf he anteriorarnis of the lallet eonmiissuie are wanting. 
There is very little grey matter in the cortex ol the liemisplieres, 
the surlacc oi which is devoid ot convolutions, mostly (|uitc smooth ; 
in others, for instance pigeons, lowls and bints ol Jirey, a very slight 
furrow might be compared witli the Sylvian fissure. 

The Thalaiiu ncephalon is iinicli u duceil. Tlie epiphysis, or pineal 
body, is quite as degenerate as in iiiaminals, altliough still forming 
a long stalk as in reptiles, lii birds, this stalk consists entiri-ly ol 
blood vessels, which in the adult enclose no terminal vesicle, and tiise 
with the membranous linings of file skull. The midbrain is nqire- 
sented chiefly by the optic IoIk's. the corte.x of whicli alone is homo • 
logons with the corpora quadragemina of the mammals. Their 
transverse dorsal connexion is Hie jiosicrior commissure; otherwise 
the wliole roof jiortion ol Hie iiiidbraiii is reduced to a Hiin iiienihrime, 
continuous witli that which covers the Sylvian aqtieducl, and this 
ventricle sends a hiteral cavity into each optic lobe, as is the case in 
reptile.'.. The right and left lolies themselves are rent asunder (so 
to .spe.ak), so tliat they are freely visible from above, tilling the 
corners lormed by the heuiisphcres and the eeri belluiu. The hitler 
is, in comparison with mammals, represented liy its middle portion 
only, the vermis ; in a sagittal section it shows an extremely well 
develojied arbor vitae, produced by the transverse, repeated folding 
of the whole organ. In comparison with reptiles the cerebi'lliim ol 
birds shows high development. Forwards it covers, and lias driven 
asunder, the o[>tic lobes; backwards it hides tlie mucli sliortened 
medulla oblongata. 

Several lutile attempts have been made to draw conclusions as 
lo the intelligence ol various birds, from comparison of the weight 
oi the whole lirain with tliat ol the body, or the weight of the hemi¬ 
spheres with that of otlier parts of Hie central nervous sy.slem. 

The bruehial plexus is formed by four or five of the lowest cervical 
nerves ; the last nerve of this plexus ulten marks the boundary of 
the cervical and thoracic vertebrae. The composition of the plexus 
vanes much, not only in different species, but even individually. 
Tlie most careful olvservations are those by Fiirbriiigor. The serial 
number of these nerves dejieuds chiefly upon the length of the neck, 
the extremes being rejiresented by Cvpselus (ioth-i4th cervical) and 
Cygnus (22nd-24th). the usual numbers of the common fowl being 
the I3th-i7th nerves. 

The Crural Plexus is divided into a crural, ischiadic and pubic 
portion. The first is generally composed of tliree nerves, the hind¬ 
most of which, the furialis. issues in most birds between the last two 
luinlxi-sacral vertebrae, and then divides, one half going to the 
pural, the other to the sciatic portions. The abturatorius nerve 
invariably comes from the two mam stems of the crural. The 
ischiadic portion consists generally of five or six nerves, which leave 
the pelvis as one thick system through the iiio-ischiadic loramen. 
The last nerve which contributes to the ischiadic plexus ^aves the 
spinal column in most birds either between the two primary sacral 
vertebrae, or just below the hindmost ol tliem, and sends a branch 
to the pubic portion which is composed of post-ischiadic nerves, 
partly imbedded in the kidneys, and innervates the ventral muscles 
lietween the tail and pubis, together with those of the cloaca and 
copulatory organs. 
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TliR Sympallulic Sy0em forms a thain on either side of the verte¬ 
bral column. In the region of the neck lateral strands pass through 
the transverse canal of the cervical vertebrae ; but from the thoracic 
region onwards, where the cardiac branch to the heart is given off, 
each strand is double and the l>asal ganglia are successively con¬ 
nected with the next by a branch which runs ventrally over the 
capitulum of the rib, and by another which pas.ses directly through 
the foramen or space formed between capitulum and tuberculum. 
In the pelvic region, from atiout the level of the posterior end of the 
ischiadic plexus, the strand of each side becomes single again, passing 
ventrally over the transverse processes. l.astly, towards the caudal 
region the right and^eft strands approach and anastomose, eventually 
coalescing in the mid line. 

Literatukk.—A. Bumm. “ Das Grosshirn der Vdgel," Zeilsckr. 
m'ss. Zool., 38, 1883, pp. 430-4(16. pis. U4-25 : F. l-euret and P. 
Gratiolet, Analomie enmparie du systhne nemeux (Pans, 1839-1837), 
with atlas; A. Meckel, “ Analomie desGehims der V6gel,” in Meckel's 
Arckiv f. Phvsiol. vol. ii,; 11 . F. Osliom, “The Origin of the Corpus 
Callosum, a contribution upon the Cerebral Commissures of the 
Vertebrata," Morpkol. Jakrhuck, i88fi, xu. pp. 223-251. pis. 13-14; 

M. A. Schulgin, " Lobi ojitici der Vogel,” Zool. Aneeig. iv. pp. 277 
and 303; E. R. A. Serres, Anatomie ctmparie du cerveau (Pans, 
1824, 4 pis.) ; I,. Stieda, “ Studieii fiber das centrale Nervensystem 
dcr VdgelundSaiigethiere," Zeitsekr. mss. Zool. xix., 1869, pp. 1-92, 
pis.; ]. Swan, 1 lluslrations of ike Comparative Anatomy of Hus 
Nervous .Svstrstii (London. 1835, 4to, with plates). 

Concerning the spinal nerves and their plexus : H. v. Jhcring, 
Nas peripherisihe .Setvensyslem der Wirheltiere (Leipzig. 1871) ; 
W. .\. Haswell, “ Notes on the Anatomy of Birds," Vroc. Linn. Soi. 

N. S.H’. iii.. 1879; M. Furbringer. " Zur Lehre von den Umbil- 
dungell der Nervciiplcxus," Morph. Jahrb. v., 187(9, p. 358. 

4. Organs of Sense. 

Tlie Eye is essentially reptilian, but in sharpness of vision, 
power and quickness of accummodatiun it surpasses tliat of the 
mammals. 'J’he eyeball, instead of being globular, resembles 
rather the tube of a short and thick opera-glass. 

'I'he anterior half of the sclerotic is composed of a ring of some ten 
to seventeen cartilaginous or bony scales which partly overlap each 
other. Another cartiKige or ossification, the posterior sclerotic 
ring, occurs within the waits of the posterior portion of the cup, 
and surrounds, especially in the Pici and m the Passeres. the entrance 
ol the optic nerve. Tlui ins is in most young birds at first brown or 
dull-coloured, but with maturity attains often very bright tints which 
add considerably to the charni of the bird; sexual dimorphism is 
in this respect of common occurrence. The iris contains a sphincter 
and a diiator muscle; the former, supplied by branches from tlie 
mulomotorius nerve, is under control of the will, whilst the dilator 
fibres belong to the sympathetic system. When fully dilated, the 
puiiil is round in all birds ; when contracted it is usually round, 
rarely oval as in the fowl. From near the entrance of the optic 
nerve, through the original choroidal fissure, arises the much-folded 
3«;clen, deeply pigmented and very vascular, far into the vitreous 
humour. The number of its folds varies considerably, from three in 
Capnmulgus to nearly thirty in crow (Corv»s). . 4 pleryir. which 
since Owen has generally been slated to be devoid of such an organ, 
likewise possesses a pecten; its luasc is, however, trumpet-shaped, 
covers almost the whole of the optic disk, and extends nearly to the 
lens m the shape of a thick, densely pigmentixl cone, without any 
plications, resembling 111 these respects the pecten of many Lacer- 
tilia (see G. L. Johnson, Phtl. Trans., looi. p. 54). In the retina the 
cones prevail in numbers over the rods, as in the mammals, and tlieir 
tips contain, as in other Sauropsida. coloured drops of oil. mostly 
red or yellow. Near the posterior pole of the fundus, but somewhat 
exceiitrically placed towards the temporal or outer side, is the fovea 
centralis, a slight deiiression in the retina, composed almost entirely 
of cones, the sjiot ol most acute vision. Many birds possess besides 
this temporal fovea a second fovea nearer the nasal side. It is 
supposed that the latter serves monocular, the other the binocular 
vision, most birds being able to converge their eyes upon one spot. 
Consequently the whole field of vision of these birds possesses three 
points where vision is most acute. It may here be remembered tliat 
of the mammalia man and monkeys alone are capable of convergence, 
and liave a circumscrilied macular area. 

Of the outer eyelids, the lower alone is movabic in most birds, as 
in rcptile.s, and it freiiucntly contains a rather large saucer-shaped 
cartiuigc, the tarsus palpehralts. The margins of the lids are some¬ 
times furnislied witli eyelashes, e.g. in the ostrich and in the Amazon 
parrots, which are vestigial feathers without barbs. During the 
embryonic stage tte lids are fused together, and either become 
separateii shortly before the bird Is hatched, as is the case with most 
Nidifugat or else the bhnd condition prevails for some time, in 
the young Nidicolae. All birds have, like most reptiles, a well- 
developed third lid or " nictitating membrane," which moves from 
the inner oanthus obliqueiy upwards and backwards over the cornea. 
The moving mechanism is a further and much higher development 
of that which prevails in reptiles, there being two muscles com¬ 
pletely separate from each other. Both are supplied by the abdueens 


nerve, together with the rectus extemus muscle. One, the quadvatus 
or bursahs muscle, arises from the Under surface of the eyeball, and 
forma with its narrow margin, which is directed towards tlie (iptic 
nerve, a pulley for the long tendon of the pyramidalis muscle. This 
arises from the nasal surface of tlie ball, and its tendon passes into 
tlie somewhat imperfectly transparent nictitatuig membrane. The 
quadrate muscle adjusts the motion, and prevents pressure upon 
the optic nerve; during the state of relaxation of both muscles 
the nictitans withdraws through its own elasticity. 

Sec R. Leuckart in Graefe and Saemiscli’s Uandbuck d. Opklkul- 
malogie (Leipzig, 1876, vol. i. cliap. 7); H. Muller, Cesammelte 
Schripen (Otto Becker, Leipzig, 1872). and Arch. f. Ophthalmol, iii.; 
Ch. Rouget, “ Rechorches anatomiques et physiol^ques sur les 
apparcils ereette,” "Apparcil dc I'amiptation de rmil" . . . Compt. 
Rend. (Paris, xlii„ 1856, pp. 937-941); M. Schultze, art "Retina." in 
Strieker’s Handbuch der (jewebelehre, 1871, vol. ii. ; J. R. Slonaker, 
“ Comp. Study of the Area of Acute Vision in Vertebrates," Journ. 
Morph., 1897. 


Ear. —The outer opening of the ear is, with rare exceptions, 
concealed by feathers, which are often ijithcr stifi, or modified 
into bristles. Tlierc is no other protection, but sUght, imper¬ 
fectly movable folds of skin arise from the outer rim. The 
large.st ear-opening is met with in the owls, with corre.spondingly 
larger folds of skin, the function of which is less that of protection 
than, probably, the catching of sound. In many owls the right 
and left ears are asymmetrical, and this asymmetry affects the 
whole of the temporal region, all the bones which surround the 
outer and middle ear, notably the squamosal and the quadrate, 
so that the skull becomes lopsided, one ear being turned ob¬ 
liquely down, the other upwards. (For detail see Collett, 
Christiania Vidnisk. Forhandl., 1881, No. 3.) 

The middle ear communicates with the month by the Eustachian 
tulles, which pass between the basisphenoid and basioccipitol bones, 
and unite upon the ventral side of the sphimuid, a little behind its 
articulation with the pterygoids, where they open into the mouUi 
cavity by a short membranous duct. The columellar apparatus, 
or auditory chain of ossicles (fig. 16), extending between the fenestra 
ovalis and the tympanic membrane or 
drum, consists ol (i) the long and .slen¬ 
der columella, a straight, (»sified rod 
which fits with a disk into the fenestra 
ovalis; it is homologous with the 
stapes (m.st.), although not stirrup¬ 
shaped ; (2) the extra-columeliar mass. 

This is chi^y cartilaginous and sends tU' 
out three processes: the dorsal (s.sf.) 
is attached to the upper wall ol the 
drum cavity; the outermost («.s<.) is 
fastened on to the middle of the drum 
membrane; the third, ventral or in- 
fracolumcUar process (i.sf.) is directed 
downwards and tapers out into a thin, 
partly cartilaginous, strand, which 
originally extended to the inner comer 
of the articular portion of the man 
dible, but on its long way comes to 
grief, being squeezed in betweei^ the 
pterygoid and quadrate. This long 
downward process being homologous 
with an almost exactly identical arrange- Fig. 16. — Auditory 

ment in the crocodile, and with the " chain ” of Chicken, x 6 
processus folii of the mammalian diameters; lateral and basal 
malleus, it follows that the whole views. (AfterW.K. Parker.) 
cxtracxilumellar mass, that lietween 

states and drum, is equivalent to incus and malleus of the mam¬ 
malia. There is. in birds, no annulus tympanii us. Birds possess 
an ear-mu.scle which at least acts as a tensor tympani ; it arises near 
the occipital condyle, passes through a hole into the tympanic 
cavity, and its tendon is, in various ways, attached to the inside of 
the membrane and the neighbouring extracolumellar processes. 

As regards the inner ear, the endolymphatic duct ends in a closed 
saccus, imbedded in the dura mater of the cranial cavitv. The apex 
of the cochlea is turned towards, and almost reaches’the anterior 
wall of the occipital condyle ; at most it makes but half a twist or 
turn ; it possesses both Reissner’s membrane and the organ of 
Corti. Although the scaia tympanf is so rudimentary, not reaching 
a higher level than in most of the reptiles, and remaining far below 
the mammalia, birds do not only hear extremely well, but they 
distinguish between and “ understand " pitch, notes and melodies. 

See G. Brcschot, Secherches anolomigues el physiologiques sur 
I'organe de I’audilion ches les aiseaux (Paris, 1836), with Atlas; C. 
Hasse, various papers in Zeitschr. f. miss. Zool. vol. xvii., and in Ana- 
iomische Studien, pts. ii. and iv. (Breslau, 1871); I. Ibsen, Atlas 
anatomicus auris intxmae (Copenhagen, 1846); G. Retzins, Das 
Gekdrorgan dar WirbeUhiete (Stockholm, 1884), ii. pp, 139-198, 
pis. 15-20. 
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Nose. —The olfactory organ is poorly developed, and it is 
still a question whether bink possess much power of smell; 
many are certainly devoid of it. 

The olfactory perceptive memlirane is restricted to the posterior 
innermost region of the nasal chamljer, where it covers a slight 
bulging - out prominence of the nasal wall. This so-called third, 
upper or posterior conch is not a true conch, nor is that of the 
vcstibulum : only the middle one forms a scroll, and this corresponds 
to the only one of reptiles and the lower of the mammals. The 
nasal cavity communicates with the mouth by the choanae or 
posterior nares, situated lietween the palatine process of the maxil¬ 
lary. the palatine and the vomer. The outer nares or nostrils are 
most variable in size and shape. In the Steganoiiodes they tend 
to liecome much reduced, e.g. in cormorants {I'kalacrocnracidae), 
and especially in Sula, where the nasal slits become completely 
closed up, and the greater portion of the nasal cavity is also abolished, 
being restricted to t'.ie olfactory region with its imiisiially wide 
choanae. Tlie nasal i ''ptuin is often more or less incomplete, pro- 
ilucing noic.v fierniiu:, .,g. in the Cathartae, m the Viiseres, gulls, 
rails and various other itquatic birds. The sicretions of the mucous 
membrane of the nasal cavity, and a pair ol naso-lacrymal glands 
(not to lie confoumWd with the Harderian and the lacrymal glands), 
moisten and clean the chainlH-r. The glands are variable in size 
and position ; when very large, e.g. in plovers, they extend upon 
the forehead, causing deep impressions on the bones of the skull. 
Jacobson's organ has lieen lost by the birds, apparently without a 
trace in the embryonic fowl, but 1 '. j. Parker has descrilied vestiges 
of the corresponding cartilages in the .Apteryx (Phil. Trans., 1890). 

See C. Gegenbaur, " tJber die Nasenmuscheln der Vogel," Jena 
Zeitsthr. vii., 1873, pp. i-zi. 

■ 5. \'oscular System. 

'I’he heart lie.s in the middle line of the body, its long axis 
being parallel with that of the trunk. The whole ventral surface 
of the pericardium is exposed when the sternum is removed. The 
right and loft halves are completely divided by septa, no mixture 
of the venous and arterial blood being possible, an advance utxm 
reptilian conditions, even the highest. 

The atria are comparatively small, the walls ficiiig thin, especially 
Uiose of the right, which possesses numerous muscular ridges jirti- 
jecting into the cavity presenting a honeycombed appearance. The 
interauricular septum is mostly entirely membranous ; in the middle 
it is thinner, rather tran.sjiarent, but there i.s no depression or fossa 
ovalis. The whole sinus venosus has Ixcome jiart ol the right atrium. 
It receives the three great venous trunks of the Ixidy, namely the 
vena cava superior dextra. the vena cava superior sinistra more dor- 
.sally, and the vena cava inferior more to the right and lielow ; the 
opening ol the last Is guarded by two prominent valves in place of 
the mammalian vatvuta tiustackii. The right ventricle occupies the 
ventral portion ol the heart. The communication with the atrium 
is guarded by a vatvuta catdiaca dextra, which only in function re¬ 
presents the mammalian tricuspid ; it consists of an oblique re- 
<lu|ilication of the muscular fibres together with the. endocardioc 
lining of the,right ventricle, while the opposite wall is convex and 
lorms neither a velum nor jiapiliary muscles, nor chordae tendineae, 
I'he right anterior comer of the tjght ventricle passes into the short 
stem, guarded by three semi-lunar valves, which divides into the 
two pulmonary arteries. There are likewise two pulmonary veins, 
entering the left atrium by one orifice. Two or three membranous 
flaps, held b>- numerous chordae tendineae, form a true mitral valve, 
and allow the blood to pass through the left ostium atrioventriculare. 
The blood leaves the heart past three semi lunar valves, by the 
right aorta, this being alone functional, a fe.ature characteristic of, 
and peculiar to, birds. Remnants of the left aortic arch persist some¬ 
times in the shape of a ligamentous strand. The aortic trunk is very 
short, .sends off the corona^ arteries and then the left aorta hrachio- 
cephalica, while the rest divides into the right brachiocephalic and 
the aorta descendens. Each brachiocephalic soon sends off its sub¬ 
clavian, while in the normal or more usual cases tlie rest proceeds 
as the carotid trunk, inclusive of the vertebral artery. But the 
carotids show several interesting modifications which have b^n 
examined chiefly by C. L. Nitzsch and by A. H. Garrod. (1) The 
right and left carotids converge towards the middle and extend up 
the neck, imbedded in a furrow along the ventral surface of the 
cerviral vertebrae. This is thr*usual arrangement. (2) The two 
carotids are fused into one carotis conjuncta, imbedded in a special 
median os.seous semicanal of the vertebrae ; e,g. herons, flamingos, 
and some parrots. {3) There is one carotis conjuncta, but the basal 
portion of its original right component is obliterated, leaving a so- 
called c. primaria sinistra, an unfortunate name. Such Aves laevo- 
carotidinae of Garrod are common, e.g. all the Passeriformes. (4) 
The reverse of the third modification, producing a c. primaria 
dextra in tlie bustard Eupodotis. In other likewise very rare cases 
a left, or a left and right, superficial carotids are developed and take 
the place of the then vanished deep or primary carotids. 


Venouf System. —The bird's liner receives nearly all the blood from 
the stomach, gut, pancreas and spleen, as well as from the left liver 
itself, into the right hepatic lobe, by a right and left jrartol vein. 
The venae hepaticae magnae join the vena cava posterior and thereby 
form with it the vena cava inferior. The left hepatica magna receives 
also the umbilical vein, which persists on the visceral surface of the 
abdominal wall, often anastomosing with the epigastric veins. A 
likewise unpaired vena cociygeo-mesenterica is usually present. There 
is no renal portal system, excepting unimportant vestiges of such 
a system in the head kidneys. 

Lymphatic System. —The white blood-corpuscles are produced in 
the follicles at the base ol the intestinal villi. « The lymph vessels 
of tlie tail and hindei parts of the liody enter the hypogastric veins ; 
and at the point of junction, on either side, lies a small lymph heart, 
which often persists until maturity. The red blood-corpuscles aR‘ in¬ 
variably oval disks, with a central nucleus which causes a slight 
swelling; hence they are oval and biconvex. 

See A. H. Garrod, " On the Carotid Arteries ol Buds," Proi.. Zool. 
Soc., 1873, pp. 457-472 ; E. A. Lautli, " Memoire sur les vaisseaux 
lymphatiques des oiseaux," Ann. Sci. not. (lii. 1824), pp. 381; J. J. 
Mackay, "The Development oi tlie Branchial Arterial Arches in Birds, 
with special reference to the Origin of the Siilxilavians and Carotids, " 
Phil. Trans. 179 B (i8«8), pp. 111-141; L. A. Neiigebaucr," Systema 
venosum avium," Nov. Act. Leopold. Carol. x.xi., 1844, pp. 5I7-()9H, 
15 plS’ ; K- Gasch, “ Beilrage zur vergl. Anatomic des Herzens der 
Vogel uiid Reptilien," Arch. f. Naturgesch., 1888. 

6. Respiratory System. 

The lungs arc small and occupy only the dorsal portion of 
the thoracic cavity. There is only one right and one left lobe, 
each truveracd through its whole length by a mesohronchium, 
whence arise about ten secondary bronchia ; these send off 
radially arranged parabronchia, which end blindly near the 
surface. 'I'he walls of these tertiary tubes .send out, in all direc¬ 
tions, canalictdi aerijeri which, ending in slight swellings, recall 
the mammalian aveoU. 

Highly sproializod air-sacs are characteristk- of all birds. They 
are very thin-walled membranes, very poor in blood vessels, 
formed by the bulged-out pleural or peritoneal covering of the 
lungs, through the parabronchial lubes of which they are filled 
with air. Their function is not quite clear. The usual sugges¬ 
tion, that the warm air contained within them assists the bird 
in flight, balloon-likc, is absurd. They assist in the extremely 
rapid and vigorous ventilation of the lungs, the latter being 
capable of but very limited expansion and contraction in birds. 
Exchange of gas through the walls of the air-sacs, almost devoid 
of blood-vessels, can at best lx: much restricted. 

There are five pairs of larger sacs belonging to the pulmonary 
system (1) prebronchial or cervical, extending .sometimes far up 
the neck, even into the cranial cavities; the Ihroat-lxigs of the 
prairie fowls (Cupidonia and Pedioecetes) are a further development; 
(2) .siibbronchial or interclavicular ; {3 and 4) anterior and |)ostenor 
thoracic or interniodiate ; (5) abdominal sacs. Most of the,si' extend 
through narrow apeTtaros—foramina pneumaiu a -inio the hollow 
bones, sometimes, e.g. in hombills and .screamers, into ei’ery |iarl 
of tlie skeleton, or, in the shape of innumerabli' pneimiafic cells, 
even lioncath the skin. There is also a naso-iiharyngeal or tym¬ 
panic system of air-sacs. re.stricted to the head (cf. the siphonium 
descrilx'd in connexion with the mandible), but filling also such 
curious organs as the frontal excrescence of Chasmorhynehus. the 
Brazilian tx?ll-bird, the throat-bag of the adjutant stork, and the 
gular pouch of the bustard. 

The trachea or windpipe is .strengthened by numerous cartilaginous, 
often osseous, complete rings, but in the emeu several of Ihose rings 
are incomplete in the medioventral line, and permit the inner lining 
of the trachea to bulge out into a large neck-pouch, which is used by 
both sexes as a resounding bag. In humming-birds and petrels the 
trachea is partly divided by a vertical, longitudinal, cartilaginous 
septum. In some of thase birds which have a ]ieciiliarly liarsh or 
trumpeting voice, the trachea is lengthened, forming loops which 
he subcutaneously (capercally, curassow), or it enters and dilates 
the symphysis of the furcnla (crested guineafowl) ; or, e.g. in the 
cranes and in the hooper swan, even the whole crest of the sternum 
becomes invaded by the much elongated, manifolded trachea. 

■The syrinx or lower larynx is the most interesting and absolutely 
avine modification, although absent as a voice-producing organ 
(probably due to retrogression) in most Ratitae, storks, turkey 
buzzards (Cathartes) and Steganopodes. The syrinx is a mi^ificatioii 
of the lower part of the trachea and of the adjoining bronchi. 
Essential are vibrating membranes between the cartilaginous frame- 
"'ork, and next, special muscles for regulating the tension. The 
majority of birds po8.sess a pair of internal tympaniform membranes 
forming the inner or median walls of the bronchi, wliich arc there 
furnished with semi-rings only. External t5rmpaniform membranes 
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exist, with groat variations, iietwacn the apecialixed on* or two 
last tracheal and some of the first bronchial rings. 

According to the position of the chief sound-producing membranes, 
three types of syrinx are dLstinguishable :■ (i) Tracheo-bronchial, 
by far the commonest form, of which the two others are to a curtain 
extent modificatiotis. The essential feature is that the proximal 
end of the inner membranes is attached to the last jmr of tracheal 
rings; outer tympaniform memliranes exist generally between the 
rnd, 3rd and 4th bronchial semi-rings. This type' attains its highest 
development in the Uscines, but it occurs also in many other orders. 
(2) Syrinx bronchtalis. The outer membranes are spread out lietween 
• two or more successive bronchial semi-rings, a distance from the 
trachea which is. in typical cases, devoid of sounding memliranes: 
some Cuculi, Caprimulgi, and some owls. (3) Syrinx ttur.healis. The 
lower portion of the trachea consists of thin membranes, almut hall 
a dozen of the rings being very thin or deficient, inner and outer 
membranes may exist on the broiiclii. The Tracheophonae among 
the Pas.scriforpies, the possessors of this specialized although low 
tjrpe of syrinx, form a tolerably well-marked group, entirely neo¬ 
tropical. But indications of such a syrinx occur also in PtUidae, 
pigeons and gallinaceous birds {Gallidae), the la.st cases being clearly 
analogous. 

Whilst the typ' of syrinx aflords no help in classification, it is very 
different with its muscles. These —as indicated by their supply 
from a branch of the hypoglos.sal nerve, which descends on either 
side of the trachea—an-, .so to speak, a detached, now mostly inde¬ 
pendent colony of glosso-pharyugeal muscles. Omitting Uic paired 
tracheo-clavicular muscles, we restrict ourselves to tlie syringeal 
pro|>er, those which extend between tracheal and bronchial rings. 
Their numlxirs vary from one pair to seven, and they are inserted 
either upon tlie middle portion ol the bronchiai semi rings (Mesa- 
myoUi), or ujxni the ends ol these semi-rings where these pa.ss into 
the inner tympaniform membrane (.lirniiiviidi), Tlie former is 
morphologically the more primitive condition, and is found in the 
overwhelming majorily ol birds, including many Passeriformes. 
The acromyodian tyjx' is restriiterl almost entirely to the Oscines. 
l-'urthcr, accordmg to these mu.scles Uiing inserted only upon the 
dorsal, or only upon the ventral, or on both ends of the semi-rings, 
we distinguish between an-, hat- and diacromvadi. But the dLs- 
Hnetion U'twwn such Acrrmyndi and the Mesamvodt is not always 
sale. For mstancc. the Jyranninae are anacromyod, while the 
closely allied I’lpras and Cotuigas are katacromybd ; both these 
modifications c.in be sbown to have Ix'cn derived but recently from 
the weak meso- and ohgomyodian condition which prevails in 
the majoritv ol the so-called Oligamvadi, On the other hand, the 
diacromyodian tyix- can have lieen develojx;d only Irom a strong 
muscular liases which could spill into a dorsal and a ventral mass ; 
moreover, no Pa.sseres are known to lx- interniediate Ix-twixm those 
that are diacromyodian and those that are not. 

Attempts to derive the anacromyodian and the katacromyodian 
from the diacromyodian condition are easy on pajx-r, hut quite hope¬ 
less when hampered by the knowledge of anatomical facts and how 
to use them. There remains but one logical way, namely, to dis¬ 
tinguish as follows: (1) Passere.'s anhtmyodi, in which the syrinx 
muscles are unequally inserted, either on the middle or on one end 
of the semi-rings, either dorsal or ventral. This type comprises I he 
(Tamatores. (2) Passeres diacromvodi. in which some of die syrinx 
muscles are attached to the dorsal, and some to the ventral ends, 
those I'nds Ix'ing, so to say, equally treated. This type comprises 
the Oscines. lioth tyqies represent rather two divergent lines than 
successive stages, although that of the Clamatores remains at a 
lower level, ])Ossessing at the utmost three pairs of muscles, whilst 
these range in the Oscines from rarely two or three to five or .seven. 

This way of using the cimrarters of the syrinx for the cUuesification 
of the Passi-riformes seems simple, but it took a long time to acconi- 
plisli. Job, Midler introduced the terms Polymvodi and Tracheu- 
phones, Uuxley that of Olignmvodi ; Muller himself had, moreover, 
pointed out the more important characters of the mode of insertion, 
l>ut it was Garrod who invented the corresponding terms of Acro- 
and Mtsnmyndi {r^Traiheophones+Oligomyodf), (For further his¬ 
torical detail, see Ornitiioi.oov). After W. A. Forbes had investi¬ 
gated such important genera as PhitepiUa and Xenicus, P. I.. Sclater, 
A, Newton and R. B, Shar|)e divided the Passeres respectively into 
Oscines. Olignmyndae, Trai hrophonae and Pseudoscines {=Stibnscines); 
Olignmyt)dae, Tracheophonae and Acromyodae ; Oscines, Oligomyodac, 
Trachenphonae and Alrichiidae. Ignoring the fact that some Oligo- 
myndae are meso- and others acromyodian, they tried to combine two 
irreconcilable principiesl namely, mere numbers against quality. 

Bini.iooEAPHY.—M. ^er, "Beitr. z. Kenntniss d. Atemwerkzeuge 
bei den Vogeln,” Zeilschr. wiss. Zool. Ixi. t8g6„ pp. 420-408; 
Campana, Physiologic de la tespiredion chei Us oiseaux. Anatomic 
de I’appareil pneumatiguc . . . (raris, 1875); A. H. Garrod. " Major 
Divisions of T‘as.serinc Birds (syrinx, &c.),” P.Z.S., 1876. pp. soci¬ 
al 0 ; and • On the Conformation of the Thoracic Extremity of the 
Trachea in the Class Aves," P.Z.S., 1879, pp. 357-380: J. Muller, 
Slimmorgane det Passerinen, Muller’s Arch, (1847); and Abh. Akad. 
H-ms. (l^lin, 184.5-1847), translation by F. J. Beil, Oxford, 1878; 

■ H. Strasser, “ Luftsackc der Vogel,” Morph. Jahtb, iii,, 1877. 
pp. 179-227 : C. WunderKcli, ” Unterer Kehlkopf der V6gel,” Nov. 
Act. Leop. Carol., 1884; Ph. C. Sappey, Recherches sur Pappareil 
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respiratoire des oiseaux (Paris. 1847): W. A. Forbes, " Contributions 
to the Anatomy of Passerine Birds Syrinx),” PJi.S., 1880, pp. .380- 
386. 387-391: 1881, pp. 435-737: 1882. pp. 544-546. 569-571: w. 
Varrell, “ Observations tm the tracheae of Birds,” Trans. Linn. 
Sac., 1827, pp. 378-391. 

7. Digestive System. 

For a general account of the digestive organs, see Alimentary 
Canal. Here only a few peculiar features may be mentioned. 

The young pigeons arc fed by both parent.s with a peculiar stuff, 
the product of the strongly proliferating epithelial cells ol the crop, 
which cells undergo a cheese-like fatty degeneration, and mixed with 
mucus, perhaps also with the proventriciilar juice, make up a milk- 
hke fluid. Should the young die or be removed during this period, 
the parents are liable to die, suffering severely from the turgid 
congc-stion of the hypertrophicel walls of the crop. 

The male of the hornbills, Bncerotinae, feeds his mate, which is 
imprisoned, or walled-up in a hollow free, during the whole time of 
incubation, by regorging his food. This bolus is surrounded, as by 
a Img, liy the cast-up Immg of the gizzard. Since this process is 
repeated for many days, the habitual reaction of the stomach well- 
nigh exhausts the male. A graphic account of this is given in 
Livingstone’s travels. 

The hoaetzin, Opisthocomus, feeds to a great extent ujiDn the 
leaves of the aroid Mnnlrichardia or Caladium arborescens. The 
crop is modified into a large and very rugose triturating apparatus. 
Willie the gizzard, thereby relieved o£ its function, is reduced to the 
utmost. The large and heavy crop has caused a unique modification of 
tlic sternal apiiaratus. The keel is pushed liack to the distal tliird 
of the sternum, whilst the original anterior margin of the keel is corre¬ 
spondingly elongated, and the furcula fused with the rostral portion. 

In the ostnch, Slruthio, the craze of overloading the stomach with 
pebbles which, when triturated into sand, are not voided, has brought 
alxiut a dislocation, so that the enormou.sly widened and stretched 
space Ix'tween proventriculus and gizzard forms a bag, directed 
downwards, whilst the gizzard itself with part of the duodenum is 
rotated round its axis to more than lOo". A similar rotation and 
dislocation occurs in various petrels, in correlation with tlie in¬ 
digestible sepia-bilLs, &c., which these birds swallow in great quan¬ 
tities. In Plotus, the snakebird, the pyloric chamber of the .slomach 
is beset with a mass of hair-hke stiff filaments whicli permit nothing 
but fluid to pass into tlie duodenum. The gizzard of various birds 
winch are addicted to eating hairy catcr})iUars, e.g. Cuculus cannrus 
and trogons, is often lined with the broken-ofl liairs of these cater¬ 
pillars, which, penetrating the cuticle, assume a regular spiral 
arrangement, due to tlie rotatory motion of the muscles of the 
gizzard. 

8. Cloaca and Genital Organs. 

The cloaca is divided by transverse circular folds, which project 
from its inner walls, into three successive chamlxirs. The inner¬ 
most, the coprodacum, is an oval dilatation of the end of tlie rectum, 
and attains its greatest size in those birds whose faeces are very 
fluid ; it serves entirely as the temporary receptacle of the faeces 
and I lie urine. The next cliamber, the urodacum, is small, and 
receives in its dorso-lateral wall tlie ureters and the ge.nital ducts; 
alxive and Ix'low tliis cliamber is closed by circular folds, the lower 
of which, towards the ventral side, jiasscs into the edhting of the 
copulatory organ when such is present, nie urodaeum serves only 
as a passage, the urine being raixei? with the faeces in the chamber 
aliove. The third or outermost cliamber, the proctodaeum, is 
closed externally by the sphincter ani: tlie orifice is quite circular. 
It lodges the copulatory organ, and on its dorsal wall lies the fniria 
Fahricii, an organ peculiar to birds. It is most developed in the 
young of both sexes, is of unknown function, and Ixsiomes more or 
li«s oblitorated in tlie adult. Only m the ostrich it remains through¬ 
out life, being specialized into a large ri'cejitacle for the urine, an 
absolutely unique arrangomenl. A true urinary bladder, i.e. a 
ventral dilatation of the urodaeum, is absent in all birds. It is 
significant tliat the whole type of their cloaca much resembles that 
of tile Crococlilia and Cheloiiia, in opposition to that ol the Lacertilia. 

The penis, and its much reduced vestige of the female, is developed 
from the ventral wall of tlie proctodaeum. It occurs in two different 
forms. In the Ratitae, except Khea. it consists mainly of a right 
and left united lialf (corpora fibrosa), with a deep longitudinal lunow 
on the dorsal side, and ranch resembles the same organ in crocodiles 
and tortoises. It is protruded and retracted by special muscles 
which are partly attached lo the ^'ntral, distal end of the ilium. 
Another tjqie exists in Rhea and in the Anseriformes. greatly special¬ 
ized by being spirally twisted and partly reversible like the finger of 
a glove. This is mainly due to the greater development oi an un- 
jiaircd, median portion, analogous to the mammalian corpus spongio¬ 
sum, which is much less prominent in the Ratitae ; the muscles 
of this type are derived solely from the anal sphincter. In other 
Carinatae, e.g. tinamous and storks, the penis is very much smaller 
and simpter, with every appearance of a degenerated organ. In the 
great majority of birds it has disappeared completely and the primi¬ 
tive way of everting the cloaca is resorted to. 

Both right and left tesrtes are functional. They become greatly 
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enlarged in the breeding season ■ in the sparrow, for instance, from 
the size of a mustard sc-ed to*that of a small cherry. The vas 
deferens descends with many undulations down the lateral side of 
the ureter of the same side, and opens iif)on a small papilla into the 
urodaeiim. Extraordinary increase in length during the breeding 
season causes the vasa delerentia m some of the African weaver- 
birds to protrude, or to bulge out the cloacal walls beyond the vent. 
The sjiermatozoa exhibit many dilleronces in shape, size and pro¬ 
portions. in the various groups of birds. They have been studied 
minutely liy E. Ballowitz. 

Only the' left ovary becomes functional. With rare individual es- 
cejitions. Both present the appearance of diminutive clusters of 
grapes, at the anterior end of the kidneys, close to the suprarenal 
liodies, separated from each other by the descending aorta and by the 
vena cava where tins is formed by the right and left vena tliaca 
communis. During the breeding season many more eggs are de- 
vcloiied than reach maturity, amounting in most birds to several 
dozens. Those germs which do not ripen during tlie season under 
go a process of resorption, and in the winter the wtiulc ovary 
dwindles to often a diminutive size. In young birds both oviducts 
are almost equal in siRe, but the right soon degenerates into an 
irisignilicant strand. During every laying season the left duct in¬ 
creases enormouslysby new formation of its component fibres. For 
instance, in the fowl its I'olume increases aliout lilty-fold, growing 
from some 0 in. in length and scarcely one line in width to more than 
2 ft. in length and j in. in thickness. The upper, wide opening of 
the duct is attached by elastic, jieritoneal lamellae to the hinder 
margin of the left lung ; the middle portion of the duct is glandular 
and thick-walled, lor the deposition ol the albumen ; it is connected 
by a short, constricted “ isthmus " (where the shell-membrane is 
formed) with a dilated '' uterus ” in which the egg receives its cal¬ 
careous shell and eventual pigmentation. 

Bull tociBAi'iiY.—A. V. Brunn, RuckbilUung niihl auseesiossenii 
Eierstockscicr, tienle Festschrift (Bonn, i88z); E. Ballowilz, “ Die 
Spermatozoen der Vogel,” Arch. Mikr. Anut, xxxii., i888, pis, 14-18; 
M. Sacehi, “ Coiitribuzione all’ istiologia del ovidotto dei saurop- 
sidi,” .-fW. 5oc. Ital., Milano, vohxxx.; VV. A. Forbes. “Outlie Bursa 
l-'aliricii in Birds.” I'.Z.R.. tfiTi, pp. .104-318 ; H. Gadow, " Remarks 
on the Cloaca an<l on the Comilatory Organs ol the Amnmta,” 
Phil. 'Irans., 1887, pp. 5-37, pls“ 2-5: M.artin Sami Ango, " Etude 
de I'appareil reproduefeur dans les cinq classes d’animaux vertebres,” 
Mem. Ac. Soc.. Fans, xiv., 185(1; E. Retterer, “Contribution 4 
I’etiide du cloac|ue el de la bourse de Fabricius,” Mobtn’s Journ. de 
t'anat. et frhvsiol., 1885. pp. 3O0-454, pis. 17-iy. 

15 . Fo.ssil Birtis 

Much had naturally been expected from the study of fossil 
birds, but, so far as the making of classifications is concerned, 
they have proved rather a source of perplexities. So long as 
the characters of new fossils are only of specific and generic 
value, it is mostly possible to assign ihe birds to their proper 
place, but when these chaiiictcrs indicate new families or orders, 
for instance Hesperornithes, Ichthyornitlics, Palaelodi, their 
owners are put outside the more tersely constructed classifications 
applicable *0 modern birds. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the genus, often even the species, can be determined from almost 
any recent bone, but in the ( 5 tse of Miocene, and still more, of 
Koeene fossils, we have often to deal with strange families, which 
either represent an extinct side branch, or which connect several 
recent groups with each other. Our artificially-established 
classifications collapse whilst we gain further insight into the 
mutual affinities of the existing groups. Of course this must be 
so if evolution is true. But it also follows that, if every extinct 
and recent bird were known, neither species, nor genera, nor 
families, nor orders could be defined. We should be able to 
construct the pedigree of every group, in other words, the 
gigantic natural system, hut there would be no classification. 
Much light has also been thrown by fossil birds upon the study 
of geographical distribution. The key to the distribution of 
recent groups lies in that of the extinct forms. Not only have 
many ab.solutely new families been di.scovcred. but many kinds 
of modem birds are now knotJh to have existed also in countries 
where they are now extinct. There were, for instance, trogons, 
secretary-birds, parrots, and other now Ethiopian forms in 
Miocene France. Ostriches, undistingui.shable from Siruthio, 
have been found in Samos and in the Sivalik Hills. 

The proper study of fossil birds may be said to have begun 
with A. Milne-Edwards, whose magnificent Oiseattx fossile.t de la 
France was published from 1867 to 1871. This work deals chiefly 
with mid-Tertiary forms. A new impetus was given by 0 . C. 
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Marsh, who, after 1870, distJbvered a gteat number of bird 
remains in the Cretaceous strata of North America. The most 
important result is the proof that, until the end of the Cretaceous 
epoch, most, if not all, birds were still possessed of teeth (see 
Odontornithes). 

The oldest known bird is the Archaeopteryx (?.».), of the upper 
Oolite in Bavaria. The imprints in the enormously older new 
red sandstone or Lower Trias of Connecticut, and originally 
named Ornithichnites, belong to Dinosaurian Reptiles. 

A wide gap separates Archaeopteryx froTn the next order 
of fossil birds of the Cretaceous epoch, and, since freshwater 
deposits of that age are rare, bird remains are uncommou. 
Many bones formerly referred to birds have since proved to 
belong to Pterodactyls, e.g. Cimoliornis from the English Chalk. 
But in j 858 were di.scerneti in the Upper Greensand of Cambridge¬ 
shire remains which are now known as Enalinrnis. W. Dames 
has described bones from the Chalk of southern Sweden under 
the name of Scamurnis, probably allied to Palaelodiis. From 
the Cretaceous rocks of North America a large number of birds 
have been described by O. C. Marsh. Of these the most interest¬ 
ing are Ichthyornis (= Graculavus) and Hesferornis, from the 
Cretaceous .shales of Kansas. They were placed by Marsh in a 
distinct subclass of birds, OdonUnmthes (q.v.). Probably ,'>11 
birds of Cretaceous age were still possessed ot teeth. Bapiornis, 
another of Marsh’s genera, seems to be allied to Enalinrnis, 
Palaeotringa and Talmatornis, were In' him referred to I.imicoline 
and Passerine birds. Laoriiis from tiie Cretaceous marls of New 
Jersey was ns large us a swan. 

The lower Eocene has furnished a greater numlier of bird 
bones. Some of the largest are those of Gnstornis, with three 
species from France, Belgium and England. Much difference 
of opinion obtains as to the, atiinitics of these birds, which were 
far larger than an ostrich ; they were undoubtedly incapable 
of flight and there are indications of teeth in the itpiicr jaw. 
Provisionally this genus has been grouped with the Ratitiie, 
which at any rale tire a heterogenous assembly. Sir K. Owen's 
Dasornis, of the London Clay, known from an imperfect cranium, 
and E. D. Cope's Diairvma of New Mexico, liased upon a gigantic 



Fit;. 17.—Remains ol head ol Udontopteryx, Iroiii the original in 
the British Museum ; side view ; natural size. 

metatarsus, may also belong there. The London Ckiy of South 
England has likewise supplied some long upper arm bones, 
ArgiUurnis. The most remarkable specimen is a skull, Odonto- 
pieryx toliapicus (figs. 17,18); the edges of the jaws were serrated 



Fig. j 8.—Remains of head of Odontopteryx, seen from above. 

like those of certain tortoises. The character of this skull and 
the compound rhamphotheca (known by the imprints left upon 
the jaws) indicate affinities with the Steganopodes. Remnants 
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of a heron-likc bird, PMerodiw-rjofagull-like creature,ffifcyorms, | 
a raptorial Liihomis ; and a supposed Passerine from Glarus in 
Switzerland, called PraUirnis <^Osieornis, complete the list. ' 

Tire upper Eocene has yielded many birds, most of which are j 
at least close forerunners of recent genera, the differentiation 1 
into the leading orders and families teing already well marked, j 
e.g. Gallinaceous birds, stork- and crane-like waders, rails, birds 1 
of prcj’, cormorants, &c. Especially numerous bones have been | 
found in the Paris basin, chiefly described by G. Cuvier, F. L. P. 1 
Gervais, E. BlancArd, and above alt by A. Milne-Edwards, and 
in the equivalent beds of Hampshire. Others have been dis¬ 
covered in Wyoming ; a giant penguin, Pcdaeeudyptes, is known 
from New Zealand, and Palaeosphenisrus from Patagonia. 'I'hc 
Miocene has yielded by far the greatest number of bird-bones, 
including even eggs and imprints of feathers. For instance, 
from the lower Miocene beds of .Mlicr and Puy-dc-I)6me Milne- 
Edwards has described ulxmt 50 species. Of these Palaelodus 
was an ancestral flamingo, but with shorter legs ; Limnatornis 
is referred to fhe hoopoes. The existing genera include Avas, 
Aqiiilii, Bubo, Cohmba, Cypsebis. Lanins, Pirns, Phalacrocorax. 
Sula, lire. Very interesting is the fact that SerpetUarius, Psittarus 
and Trogon are amongst this list of birds, which are now restricted 
to the tropics. A similarly mixed avifauna has been found in the 
mid-Miocene beds of various other parts of France, Germany 
and Italy. In Colorado and New Mexico Marsh has detected 
bones of Meleagris, Puffinus, Sula and Vria, all existing genera ; 
but the first is especially suggestive, since it is one of the most 
characteristic forms of the New World. 

Here may be interpolated a short account of the very peculiar 
avifauna found in the Tertiary strata of Santa Cruz in Patagonia. 
Instead of the age of lower Eocette. as had been stated originally, 
these beds are not older than mid-Miocene, and not a few of 
the bones are of a much younger, even latest Tertiary date. 
Discovered, and partly described, by F. Ameghino, the bones 
have lieen sumptuously monographed by F. P. Moreno and 
A. Merccrat, who propo.sed for them the name of Slereornithes, 
a new order of birds, mostly gigantic in size, and said to combine 
the char.acters of Anseres, Herodiones and Accipitres. But the 
whole mass of bones is in hopeless disorder, apparently without 
any record of association. At any rate, the “ Slereornithes, " 
accepted as such in Bronn’s Thierreirh,mA mfic'KUm's.Dietionary 
of Birds, 'mA to be dissolved as .an unnatural, haphazard assembly. 
Manv of these birds, to judge from the enormous size of their 
hind-limbs, were undoubtedly flightless, r.g. Brnniornis, and 
remind us of the Eocene Gastornis of Europe. Phororhaens, 
the most extraordinary of all, belongs to the Gruiformes, perhaps 
also Pclecyornis and I.iornis. On the other hand, the late 
Tertiary Dryornis is a member of the Cathartac or American 
\ ultures, and Mesembriornis, likewise of late Tertiary date, is 
a close forerunner of the, recent genus Bhca. 

Pliocene remains are less numerous than those of the Miocene. 
From Pikermi in Greece is known a Callus, a Phasianus and a 
large Grus. P'rom Samos a large stork, Amphipelargus, and a 
typical Struthio ; from the Sivalike Hills on the southern flanks 
of the Himalayas also an ostrich, and another Ratitc with three 
toes, Hypselornis, as well as Leptoptilus, Pelecanus and Pk,alarro- 
carax. The fossil egg of a struthious bird, Slruthidithns, has 


scandtaca, and the willow-grousei Lagopus albus. A gigantic 
swan, Cygnus jalconeri, is known from the 7 -chug cavern in Malta. 
From caves of Mimis Geraes in Brazil, O. Winge has determined at 
least 126 species, of which nearly all still survive in the country. 
Kitchen-middens of England, Ireland and Denmark reveal the 
existence of the capcrcally, Tetrao urogallus, and of the great 
auk or gare-fowl, Alca impennis ; both species long since 
vanished from those countries. In the fens of East Anglia have 
been found two humeri, one of them immature, of a true Pele¬ 
canus, a bird now no longer inhabiting middle Europe. 

Until a very recent epoch there flourished in Madagascar 
huge birds referable to the Ratitac, e.g. Aepyornis tnaximits, 
which laid enormous eggs, and not unnaturally recalls the 
mythical “ roc ” that figures so largely in Arabian teles. New 
Zealand has also yielded many flightless birds, notably the 
numerous species and genera of Dinornithidae, some of which 
survived into the 19th century (sec MoaJ; Pseudapteryx allied 
to the Kiwi; Cnemiornis, a big, flightless gojsc ; Aplornis and 
Notornis, flightless rails ; and Harpagornis, a truly gigantic 
bird of prey with tremendous wings and talons. 

It is, of course, quite impossible, in a survey of extinct birds, to 
divide them into tho.se which are bona fide fossil, sub-fossil, 
recently extirpated and partially exterminated. Nor is it possible, 
except in a few cases, to decide whether they have come to an 



From a tracing Uy M. A. AIi]n<^-Edwar<lb of the original drawing in u MS. Jotirnal 
kept diirinu Wolnhart Harmaiiwoonvoyage to Mauritius (a.d. leoi H. 

Sclilcgel irroc^ Zooi. Hoc, 1875, p. Kedtiged. 

Fig. 19.- Extinct Crested Parrot of Mauritius 
(I.ophopsiUm us mautitianus). 

end through the agency of man or through so-called natural 
causes. Like other creatures birds have come, some to flourish 
and stay, others to die out. 

Mauritius is famous for the dodo, killed off by man; there 
was also a curiously crested parrot, Lophopsittarus (fig. 19). 
In the Mare aux Songes have been found the bones of another 
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probably extinct. The Antiljfs tell a similar tale. The great 
auk, once common on the liritish coasts, those of Denmark, the 
east coast of North America, then restricted to those of New¬ 
foundland, Greenland and Iceland, lias been killed by man, and 
the same fate has overtaken the l.abrudor duck, the Phillip 
Island parrot, Nestor produetus, and the large cormorant of 



Fi(>. 21. -Pied Duck {Somateria labradora), male and temalo. 
(Prom specimens in the British Museum. Reduced.) 


Bering Island, Phalacrocorax ferspkiUatwi ; and how long will 
the flightless cormorant, Pk. harrtsi of the Galapagos, survive 
its quite recent discovery ? 

Authorities.—A. Miluc-Edwards. Recherches anaiomiquea et 
paUontologiques pour seri'ir d Vhistoire dfs oUt’uux foa&iles de la France 
(Paris, 18O7-T868); F. P. Moreno and A. Mercerat, Catahgo de /os 
Pajaros fosiles de la Jiepublica Argentina. Anales Mus. La Plata. 
1891, 21 pis.; O. C. Marsh, Odontornithesi: A Monograph of the 
FvUtut Tixdhed Birds of Norik America (New Haven, c 3 >nn., t88o) ; 
R. l.vdcKkt r, article “ Foasil Birds,” in A. Newton’s DictioHary of 
Birds (I.oiulon, 1893); Cat. Foss, Birds, Brit. Museum, 1891 ; K. v. 
Zittol. JJandhmh der Paldoutologie, i. 3 (i8J^-l89o) ; C. W. Andrews, 
“On the Extinct Birds of Patagonia,” Tr. Zool. Soc. xv., 1890, 
pp. pis. 14-17. 

C. Geographical Distribution 

The studj of the extinct organisms of any country leads to 
a proper appreciation of its existing flora and fauna; while, 
on the other hand, a due consideration ol the plants and animals 
which may predo.iiinate within its bounds cannot fail to throw 
more or less light on the changes it lias in the course of ages 
undergone. That is to say, the distribution of forms in time is 
a subject so much connected with the distribution of forms in 
space, that the one can hardly be separated from the other. 
Granting this is a general truth, it must yet be acknowledged 
as a special fact, that in fossil birds we have as yet but scanty 
means of arriving at any precise results wliidi will justify bold 
generalization in the matter of avine distribution, Bemains 
of extinct birds are, compared with those of other classes of 
vertebrates, exceedingly scarce, and these have lieen found in 
very few, widely separated countries. The great problems 
involved in the study of geographical distribution must there¬ 
fore be based mainly upon the other classes, both vertebrate 
and invertebrate, which, moroever, enjoy less great facilities of 
locomotion than the birds. 

Yet it so happens tliat the great zougeugruphical regions 
of the world, now more or less generally accepted, have been 
based upon the distribution of birds, Tlie whole subject was 
properly introduced by Treviranus,* who in his large philo¬ 
sophical work devotes considerable space to the “ geographical 

' Treviranus. Biologic oder Philosophic der iebenden Natur, vol. ii. 
cap,4. S 2 (Gottingen, i8o.j). 
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distribufion of animals.” Nelt wc have \o mention F. Ticde- 
mann,“ the Heidelberg anatomist, who has been generally 
ignored, although he surpassed many a recent zoogeographer 
by the wide view he took of the problem; in fact he was the 
first to connect distribution with environmental or bionomic 
factors ; c.g. the remark on p. 481 of his work that “ the 
countries of the East Indian flora have no kinds of birds in 
common with America which are vegetable feeders.” L. K. 
Schmarda ® divided the land into twenty-one^realms, cliaracter- 
izing these mainly by their birds. P. L, Sclater * was the first 
to divide the world into a few great “regions,” the Palaearctic, 
Ethiopian, Indian and Australian forming one group, the “ Old 
World ” (Pedaeogaea ); and the Nearctic and Neotropical form¬ 
ing a second, the New World (Neogaea). Birds being of all 
animals most particularly adapted for extended and rapid 
locomotion, it became necessary for him to eliminate from his 
consideration those groups, be they small or large, whieh are 
ot more or less universal occurrence, and to ground his results 
on what was at tliat time commonly known as the order 
Insessores or Passere.s, comprehending the orders now differen¬ 
tiated as Passeriformes, Corariifonnes and t'uculiformcs, in other 
words the mass of arboreal birds. His six main divisions— 
practically adopted by A. R. Wallace ^ in his epoch-making 
work—arc excellent, taken separately. They express the main 
complexes of land with their dependencies in well chosen terms ; 
for instance the “ Neotropical region ” stands short lor South 
and t'entral America with the Antilles. 

But these six divisions of Sclater and Walluce are not all 
equivalent, only some are of primary importance ; they require 
ro- and sub-ordination. This most imjjortant advance was 
made by T. H. Huxley.'’ Some of the “ regions ” have now to 
be called subregions, e.g. the Nearetic and the Palaearctic. 
The reduction of the Oriental to a subregion, with consequent 
“ provincial ” rank of its main subdivisions, will probably be 
objected to, but these are matters of taste and prejudice. Above 
all it should be borne in mind that nearly all the last subdivisions 
or provinces are ot very little real value and most ot them are 
inapplicable to other classes of animals. 

Besides some occasional references in the text, only a few more 
ol tile general works dealing with the di.stnt>ution ol buds can here 
lie mentioned. K.special attention has to he drawn to llie article 
“ Ceograplikal Distrihiitioii," in Kewlou s Diittonary of Birds. 
See also A. llcilprin. The Geographical and Zoological Distribution 
of Animats (New York, 1887) ; \V. Marshall and A. Reichenow, 
two maps with much detail, although badly arranged, in Berghaus' 
I ‘hysihalisohei Allas, pt. vi. {Atlas d. Tkictvcibrctlnng), (Gotha. 1887) ; 
A. Reichenow, " Die Begrenzung zoogeograpliiselier Kegionen 
vom omitliologischen Standininkte,” Zoolog. Jahth. lii., 1888, 
pj). 071-704, pi. xxvi. ; E. L. Trouessart, La Giographie loologique 
(Paris, i8o<>). 

Tile scheme adopted in tlic following account stands as follows : 

t New Zealanil subregion. 

(.A) Aiistuogaf.a or 1. Australian Region 4 Australian 

j Papuan „ 

i Antillean 

(B) Nkogaba or II. Neotropical Region -] Columliian 

I Patagonian 

I" III. Holarctic Region { p^wirctic 
(() AKoiror.AEA jy palaeotropical ] F.tiiiopian 
j. Region I Oriental 

In the following account the characterization of the various 
regions and subregions has to a very' great extent been adopted 
from Newton’s article in his Dictionary of Birds, and from the 
chapter on distribution in tlie article on “ Birds ” in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 9th edition. This applies especially 

® F. Tiedemann, Anatomic und Naturgeschickle der yOgel, vol. ii. 
§|| 147-255 (Heidellxa-g, 1814). 

" L. K. Schmarda. Die geographiseke Verbreitung der Thietc (Wien. 
iSj!.!)- 

^ P. L. Sclater on the general geographical distrihiitmn of the 
members of the class " Aves,” 2. Linn. Soc. ii. pp. 130-145* 1858. 

" A. R. Wallace, The Geographical Distributum of Animals, with 
a study of the Jielations of Living and Extinct Faunas as elucidating 
the Past Changes of the Earth's Surface, 2 vols. (].x)ndon, 1870). 

* T. Ii. Huxley, “On the Classification and Distribution of the 
Aiectoromorphae," P.Z.S., 1868, pp. 313-319. 
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to those instances iA which th? members of famili<^, genera 
and species are mentioned. TTie families are those which are 
enumerated in Garow's classification. The numbers of genera 
and species of birds are, of course, a matter of personal inclination. 
If we take a moderate computation the number of recent species 
may be taken at 10,000-11,000.’ Dr R. B. Sharpe increases 
their number to about 15,000 in the Nm Hand-list of Birds, 
published by the British Museum. In the first two volumes 
, fossil birds, occasionally based upon a fragmentary bone only, 
are also included. * 


(A) Aosi'Ror.AKA.lhe Australian region in the wider sense, with the 
Papuan, Australian and New Zealand subregions, including also Poly¬ 
nesia, Wc may here quote Newton ( linrydo/yaedia BritaHuica.gth ed„ 
" Birds," p. 738) on the remarkable differences between tliis region 
and the rest of the Old World : - • “ The prevalent zoologiaU features 
of any Region are ol two kinds—negative and positive. It is there¬ 
fore just as much the business of the zoogeographer, who wishes to 
arrive at the truth, to ascertain what groups of animals arc wanting 
in any particular locality (altogether independently of its extent) 
as to deteriniiie those which am forthcoming there. Of course, ill 
the former case it would be absurd to regard as a physical feature 
ot any great value the absence irom a district of groups which do 
not occur except in its immediate neighbourhood ; but when we 
find that certain groups, though abounding in some part of the 
vicinity, either suddenly cease from appearing or appear only in very 
reduced number.s, and occasionally in abnormal forms, the fact 
obviously has an important liearing. Now, mere geographical con¬ 
siderations, taken from the situation and configuration of the islands 
of the so-called Indian or Malay Archipelago, would indicate, that 
thej' extemled in an unbroken series from the shores ot the Strait 
of Malacca to the southern coast of New Guinea, which confronts 
that of north -Australia in Torres Strait, or even farther to the ea-st- 
ward. Indeed, f lie very name Aiistrala.sia, often applied to this part 
ot the world, woukl induce the Isdief that all the countless islands, 
be they l.ir;;e or small—and some ol them arc among the largest 
on the glola- W'ere but a southern prolongation of the mainland of 
Asia. But so far from this being the case a very definite barrier is 
inter]».sed. A strait, some I s in. or .so in width, and separating the 
two fertile but otherwise insignilicant islands ot Ball and Lombok, 
makes such a frontier as can hardly he shown to exist elsewhere. 
The former of these two islands ladongs to the Indian Region, the 
latter to the Australian, and In-tween them there is absolutely no 
true transition—that is, no species are eominon to Imth which cannot 
be easily accounted for by the various accidents and migrations that 
in the course of time must have tended to mingle the productions 
of islands so close to one another. The faunas of the two are as 
absolutely distinct as tliose of South America and Africa, and it is 
only Is-caiise they are separated by a narrow .strait instead of the 
broad .Atlanlie tliat they have become so slightly connected by the 
interchange ol a few si>ecies and genera. 

" Now, first, of the forms of birds which are prevalent throughout 
the Indian Region, but are entirely wanting in the Australian, we 
have at once the bulbuls (Ixtdae), very cliiiractcristic ol most parts 
of Africa and Asia, including the sulegroup Phyllornithinac, which 
is peculiar to the Indian Region ; the widely-spread families of 
barliets (Mrgalaemiunc) and vultures ( Vidturidae ); and the phea¬ 
sants {Phasianidae), which attain so great a development in variou-s 

C arts of the Asiatic continent and islands that there must their home 
e regarded as fixed. Some naturalists would add the finches 
{Pringillidaf). rightly if we assume that the Ploceidae or weavers 
constitute a sejiarate family. Then, ot forms which are but weakly 
represented, we have the otherwise abundant thrushes (Turdidae), 
and, above all, the woodpeckers (Picidw). of which only very 
few species, out of 400, just cross the boundary and occur in 
Lomliok, Celebes or the Moluccas, but arc unknown elsewhere in the 
region.” 

But the Australian region is also remarkable for its ornithic 
singularity. All the existing Ratitae (with the exception of the 
ostriches of Africa and South America, belonging to the genera 
Strwthin and Rhea, and comprising at most but five species) are 
found in Anstrogaea and nowhere else. Of the Passeres the honey- 
Suckers {Meliphagtdae) are most characteristic, and, abounding in 


’ The following old-fashioned rough computation may serve as 
an indication of the relative size of the orders and suborders of 
recent birds:— 

Charadriiformes 


Ratitae 
Colymbiformes 
Sphenisciformes 
ProceUa||ilormes 
Ciconiiformes . 
Anseriformes 
FaJooniformes . 
Tinamifonnes . 
GaUifonnes 
Gruiformes 


20 

20 

’5 

90 

iy> 

tjo 

360 

40 

370 

250 


650 (incl. Columbac 
35 °) 

Cuculiformcs . 600 (ind. Paittaci 

400) 

Coraciiformes . 1600 (incl. Trocliili 

andPici) 

Passeres Clamatores 1000 
Passeres Oscincs . 5000 

Total about 10,300 species 


genera and species, extend to almost every part of the region, yet 
only one species of PUlotis oversteps its limits, crossing the sea from 
Lombok to Bali. Other peculiar families dre much more confined. 
But the positive characteristics of the region as a whole are not its 
peculiar forms alone; there are at least lour lamilios which, being 
feebly represented elsewhere, here attain the maximum of develop¬ 
ment. Such are the thick-headed shrikes (Pachycephalidae), the 
caterpillar-eaters {Campephagidae), the fiowei-peckors (Oicaeidae), 
and the swallow-fiycatchers (Artamidae). Besides these, three or 
perhaps four groups, though widely distributed Aroughout the 
world, arrive in the Australian region at thoir culmination, present¬ 
ing an abundance of most varied forms. These are the weaver-birds 
(Ptoceidne), and the moreporks (Podargidae), but especially the 
kingfi.shers (Alcedinidac) and the pigixins {Cotumhidae), the species 
lielonging to the two last obtaining in this region a degree of pro¬ 
minence and Iieaiiiy which is elsewhere unequalled. 

The boundaries ol the subregions are not well defined. 

The New Zealand Subregion, considered by Professors Newton 
and Huxley and various other zoogeographers as deserving tlie 
rank of a region, is. and to all appearance lia^ long been, more isolated 
than any otlier portion of the globe. Besides .the thifo larger islands 
numerous satellites belong to the subregion, as Lord Howe, Norlolk 
and Kermadec islands, with the Cbatliam, Auckland and Macquarie 
groups. The main affinities of the avifauna are. of course, Australian. 
The most extraordinary feature is unquestionably the former 
existence of the gigantic Dinumithes or moas (y.v.) and, another 
family of Ratitae, the weird-looking kiwis or Apturyges, which are 
totally unlike any other existing birds. Of other peculiar genera it 



Fio. 22.—Extinct Phillip-Islaild Parrot {Nestor produetus). 

(From specimen in the British Museum. Reduced.) 

will suffice to mention only the more remarkable. The Rallidae 
present the very noteworthy woodhens, Ocydromus, and the takahe, 
Nutornis, which is almost extinct. The widely-spread plovers, 
Charadriidae, have two not less .singular generic devetonients, 
7 'hinurnis, and tlie extraordinary wrybijl, Anarhynchus. There is 
an owl. type of the genus Seeloglaux. Of parrots, Stringops, the 
kakapo or owl-parrot, is certainly peculiar, while Nestor constitutes 
a peculiar subfamily of the bru.sh-tongucd parrots or Trichoglossidac. 
Xenious and Acanthositta form a little family of truly mesomyodcan 
Passeres Clamatores. Of the Meliphagidae the genera Prosthe- 
madera, Pugonornis and Anthornh are peculiar. The starlings. 
Sturnidae, arc represented by Callaeas, Creadion and the very 
abnormal Heterolocha. The gallinaceous birds are rcpre.sented by 
a quail, Coturnix novae sealandiae, now exterminated. A large 
flightless goose, Cmmiornis, allied to the Australian Coreopsis, and 
the gigantic rapacious Hwpagorni,% have died out recently, with 
the moas. In all, tlicrc is a wonderful amount ol specialization, 
though perhaps in a verv straiglit line from generalized forms; 
but the affinity to Australian or Polynesian types Is in many cases 
clearly traceable, and it cannot be supposed but that these last are 
of cognate origin witli those of New Zealand. A very long period 
of gudation must have been required to produce the differences so 
manifestly to be observed, but a few forms seem at rare intervals 
to have immigrated, and this immigration would wpear to be kept 
up to our own day, as shown by the instance of Zosierops lateraKs, 
which is said to have lately made its first appearance, and to have 
established itself in the country, as well as by the fact of two cuck«(^ 
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the widely-ranging liudynamis 4 aitensti and Chrysococcyx lucidus, 
which are annual visitors. 

Polynesia forms, of codrse, part of Austrogaea. Its extent is so vast 
that It neeessanly contains some peculiar, outlying forms, so to say 
forgotten, wliich in their loug<ontinued isolation have specialized 
thcm.sclves. For instance, the kagii (Rhmochrtns) of New Caledonia, a 
queeiiy specialized form with C'.ruine affinities pointing only to South 
America. The toothbilled pigeon (Diduniulus) is restricted to 
Samoa. Most interesting is the avifauna of tlie Sandwich islands; 
entirely devoid of i^ittaci and of Coraciilormes, thc.so islands show 
an extraordinary develoiuiient of its jH'Culiar family Drepanidae, 
which are probably of South or Central American descent. Acrulo- 
cerrus is a Meliphagine, and a peculiar genus. There is a raven 
(Coreu.?), a coot (piiiiia), the well-known Sandwich island goose 
{Uei HU la sandvicensts), now very commonly domesticated in Europe ; 
and .some hycatcliers and thrnshlike birds. 

The Australian Sulirugum comprises Australia and Tasmania. In 
the north it is inilueneed, of course, by its proximity to I’apuasia, 
wlunce there is a considerable admixture of genera which do not 
proceed Ix-yond the trimics, and of these Casuarius is a strikmg 
exainjile. The Cape Yp™ peninsula practically belongs to I’apuasia. 
As a whole, Australia is rich in parrots ol which it has several very 
peculiar forms, butlTcarians in old-fashioned parlance, of all .sorts 

• certain kingfishers excepted are few in number, and the pigeons 
are also comparatively scarce, no doubt because of the many arlioreal 
predaceous marsupials. The continent, however, possesses the two 
important genera ol the Pseuduu ines, namely the lyre-birds (Menum) 
and the scrub-birds {Atrichia), Among the more curious forms of 
other land birds may be especially mentioned the Megapodiidae, 
Lipoa and Tategallas, the rail JriOuuyx and I'cdionomus, which 
represents the otherwise palaeotropical Turnues in Australia. The 
presence of bustards (F.upodohs) is a curious example of interrupted 
distribution, since none other of the Otididae are found nearer than 
India. The Katitae are represented by two species of emeu 
(l)romaeus), besides the cassowary of Cape York peninsula, and the 
c.vt inct Vrumuruis and Cenyornis with its eiieirinoiis skull. 

riie Papuan Siihregion, chiefly New Guinea with its depend¬ 
encies, the Timor group of islands, the Moluccas and Celebes. On 
the whole its avifauna presentji some very remarkable leatures. 
Its most distinctive characteristic is the jiresence of the birds of 
laradisc, which arc almost peculiar to it; lor, granting that the 
jower-birds, Chlamydodera and others, of .Xustr.ilia, belong to the 
same family, they are far less highly s])eciahzed th.in the beautiliil 
and extraordinaiy forms which are found, within very restricted 
limits, in the various islands ol the subregion. Another chief feature 
IS the extraordinary development of the cassowaries, the richness 
and specialization of the kingfishers, parrots, pigeons, honeysuckers 
and some remarkable flycatchers. It has .several marked deficiencies 
compaieil with Australia, among which are the babblers (I'inwliidac), 
weaver birds (Ploceidae), the Platycercmac among parrots, diiirnal 
birds of jirey and the cme,us. As a whole, the birds of I’apua are 
remarkable for their brilliance of plumage, or their metallic colour¬ 
ing. The birds of paradise, the racquet-tailed kingfishers, Taiiv- 
siplcra, the largest and smallest of parrots, Catyptorhynihus and 
Nasiteinu, and the great crowned pigeons, C'oh<«, are very ch.ir- 
acteristic ; and so are the various Megapodes. 

(B) NiioGAF.A, or the Neotropical regjoM,—Excepting towards the 
north, when*, in Mexico, it meets, and inoseidates with the Nearctic 
subregion, the boundaries of the Neotrojiical region are simple 
enough to trace, comprehendii^ as it does the whole of South 
America and all Central .America ; besides including the Falkland 
islands to the south east and the Galapagos under the ei|ualor to 
the west, as well as the .Antilles or West India islands up to the 
Florida channel. 

Owing to the comparatively scanty nunibcr of harmful mammalian 
types, the birds play a considerable part in this large region, and 
some authorities consider its avifauna the richest in the world. 
The entire number of species amounts to about j6oo. Of these 
2000, or a good deal more than half, belong to the order I’aaseriformes. 
But the clmracteristic nature of the avifauna is more clearly lirouglit 
out when we leaiii that of the zooo species just mentioned only 
about J070 belong to the higher suborder of Oscines, that means 
to say, nearly one-half belong to the lower sulxirdcr Clamatores. 
This is a state of things which exists nowhere else; for except in 
Austraha, where a few indigenous and peculiar low non-Oscines are 
found, and in the Nearctic country, whither one family of Clama¬ 
tores, viz. the Tyrannidae, has evidently been led by the geographical 
continuity of its soil with that of the Neotropical region, .such forms 
do not occur elsewhere. Accordingly their disproportionate pre¬ 
valence in South .America points unerringly to the lower rank of the 
avifauna of the region as a whole, and therefore to the propriety 
of putting it next in order to that of the Australian region, the 
general fauna of which is admittedly the lowest in the world. Huxley 
has urged with his wonted perspicuity the alliance of these two 
regions as Notngaea, basing his opinion, besides other weighty 
evidence, in great measure on the evidence afforded by the. two main 
sections of the Galli, viz. the Peristeropodes and the Alectnropodes, 
the former composed of the families Megapodiidae, almost wholly 
Australian, and the Cracidae, entirely Neotropical. (Cf. P.Z.S., 
1868, pp. 2174-319.) 
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Leaving, however, this mattA as in somi degree hypothetical, 
wc have as genera, families, or perhaps even larger groups, a great 
many very remarkable forms which are characteristic ol, or peculiar 
to, the Neotropical region in part, if not as a whole. Of families 
wc find twenty-three, or maybe more, absolutely restricted thereto, 
besides at least e^lit which, being peculiar to the New AVorld, 
extend their range into the Nearctic region, but are there so feebly 
developed that their origin may be safely ascribed to the southern 
portion of America. First in point of importance comes the extra¬ 
ordinarily Ixiautiful family of humming-birds (Ttochilidae), with 
nearly 150 genera (of which only three occur in the Nearctic region) 
and more than 400 species. Then the tyrant!? (TyraBKidaf), with 
more than seventy genera (ten of which range into the northern 
region), and over 300 species. To these follow the tanagers (Tana- 
gridae), with npwards of forty genera (only one of wlucli cros.ses the 
border), and about 300 sjiecies; the piculules {Dendrocolaptidae), 
with as many genera, and over 200 species ; the ant-thrushes, 
(Formteariidae), with more than thirty genera, and nearly 200 species; 
together with other groups which, if not so large as those just 
named, are yet just as well defined, and possibly more significant, 
namely, the tapaculos {Pieroplochtdue), the toucans {Hhamphastidae), 
the jacamurs {GalbuliUae), the niotmots {Monotidac), the todies 
(Todidae). tlie trumpeters {Psophiidae). and the screamers IPala- 
tnedeidac] • besides such isolated forms as the serieiiia {Cariama), 
and the sun-bittem (Furypyga). 

The nature of the South American avifauna will perhaps become 
still more evident if we arrange the characteristic members as 
follows ; — 

1. Birds which are rc.stricted to, probably indigenous of the 
region: Ithca', Palamedea and Chuuna, the screamers: Tinami; 
J‘sophia, Dicholophus, Eurypyga, Heliomis of the Griiilorni assembly ; 
Thinocorys Attttgis •, Cracidae, Opisthoiomus ; ol parrots .lia 
and Couurus with their allies ; Mvnotidae, inch Todus , Steatorms ; 
OaUndinae asxci Hucconinae ■, Hhamphastidae-, Formiiariidae, I’terop- 
tochidae, and of the Tyrannidae the Cotinginae. 

2. Birds which are indigenous, but extend lar into North America : 
Cathartae, Trochilidae, Tyrannidae. 

3. Birds which are originally immigrants Iroin North America: 
Podicipedidae, with the llightfe'is Centropelma on l-ake Titicaca'; 
Ccrvle, the only genus of kingfishers in the New AVorld ; all the 
Oscines. 

More or less cosmopolitan groups like herons, Falconidar, Aiisercs, 
Columbae, di-c,, and circunitroiiical i.imihes like J’arridae, Trogomdae, 
Capitonidae, are to be e,xcluded troin the.se lists as indilferent. The 
differences between the Neotropical avifauna and that of North 
America are fundamental and prove the independence or superior 
value of the Neotropical region as one of the princi]ial realms. 

It is difficult to subdivide the Neotropical region mlo .sub¬ 
regions : the best suggestion is that ol Newton . .1 nlillean, with 
the exception of the islands of Trinidad and Tobago, as well as those 
which he on the northern coast ol South America ; Patagonian, 
including Chile and part of I’eru ; Columbian, comiirisiiig the rest 
ol the continent and also Central America. 

The Antillean Subregion is in many respects one of the most 
suggestive and interesting, comparatively small though it lie. For 
narrow as are the channels between Cuba and the opiiosite coast ol 
Central America, lietweeii the Bahamas and Florida, and between 
Grenada and Tobago, the launa of the Antillean chain, instead of 
being a mixture of that of the almost contiguous countries, differs 
much from all, and exhibits m some groups a degree ol speciality 
which may be not unfitly compared with that of oceanic islands. 
Except such as are of coral formation, the Antilles are hilly, not to 
say mountainous, their summits rising in places to an elevation of 
«ooo ft., and nearly all, prior to their occupation by Europeans, 
were covered with luxuriant forest, which, assisting in the collection 
and condensation of the clouds brought by the trade winds, ensured 
its own vitality by precipitating frequent and long-continued rains 
upon the fertile soil. Under such conditions we might expect to 
find an extremely plentiful animal population, one as rich as that 
which inhabits the same latitudes in Central America, not many 
degrees farther to the west; but no instance perhaps can lie cited 
which shows more strikingly the difference between a continental 
and an insular fauna, since, making every allowance for the ravages 
of cultivation by civilized man, the contrary is the ca.se, and possibly 
no area of land so liighly favoured by nature is so poorly furnished 
with the higher forms of animal life. Here, as over so large a portion 
ol the Australian region, we find birds constituting the supreme 
class—the scarcity of mammals being accounted for in some measure 
as a nonnal effect of insularity. 

There is one peculiar subfamily, Todinae, represented by only four 
species of Todus. Wc note the alisence of Uatitae, Tinami, Cracidae, 
Hhamphastidae, and any of those gruiform genera which are so 
characteristic of the continent. There is no family of birds comrnon 
to the Nearctic area and the Antillean subregion without occurring 
also in other parts of the Neotropical region, a fact which proves its 
affinity to the latter. 

The Patagonian Subregion, mostly extratropical, is naturally 
devoid of a good many typically tropical birds, or these are but 
poorly represented, for mstance Caerebtdae, Mniolillidae, Tanagridae, 
Vireonidae. On the other hand some of the must characteristic 
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featuri's of the whole^regioii are Ifcre well represented, Rhea, Palaearctic has a much greater affinity to any other, a fact which 
7 'inami, Cktrnna, THcholophus, Attagis, Rieropiochidae, and indeed might be expected from geographical considerations, 
therein we lind some of the best evidence of the antiquity of its Having shown this much we have next to 4 ealw'ith the peculiarities 
^pulation, lx>th xecent and extinct (cf. the numerous fossils of the of the vast Palaearctic subregion. At the lowest computation 37 
Santa Cruz lormation), and also the nearest resemblance to the fauna genera seem to be peculiar to it, though it is certain that species 
of Austrogaea. of several are regularly wont to wander beyond its limits in winter 

(C) Arctogaka is Huxley’s well-chosen term for all the rest of seeking a southern climate. Of the peculiar genera only a few 
the world (including the Nearctic, Palaearctic, Indian and Ethiopian cxarajiles maybe mentioned: Hurvnuthvnchus, the spoon-billed 
regions of P. 1 .. Sclatcr) in opposition to Notogaea. Faunistically, sandpiper of Siberia; Syrrhaples. the sandgrouse of central Asia; 
although not geographically, the Nearctic and I’alacarctic areas 11 /gsi icapa of Europe. 

must form the two subdivisions of one great unit, for which the We distinguish between a Siherian, Mongnlian, Mediterranean 
' " Holarctic region’* is now the generally accepted term. and European pnwince, none of which can he well defined. The 

The Holarctic Kkgion, comprising North America and the extra- Islands of the Canaries, Madeira and the Azores belong to the Medi- 
tropical mass of land of the Old World, may from an ornithological terranean ]irovince, and offer some pcciiliaritii'S of great interest, 
point of view be characterized by the Colymbi, Altidac, GalUdae or The Azores have been monograjihed by F. D. Godman (Nat. Hist, of 
Alectoropodous Galli, and the Oscines, which have here reached (he Azores or ll'estem Islands, London. 1870). There is a general 
their highe.st dev-elopmcnt; while Ratitae, Tinami, Psittaci, and tendency among these insular birds to vary more or less from their 
non-Oscine Passeres (with the excejitioii of Tyrannidae extending continental representatives, and this is especially shown by the 
into North America and Cotiurus earolinensis) are alisent. former having always darker plumage and stronger bills and legs. 

Nearctic Suhregioii.— Th(' close affinity of North America with In one instance the variation is so excessive that it fully justifies 
the Palaearctic avifauna becomes at once apparent it we exclude the establishment of a specific distinction.! This is the case of toe 
those groups of birds which we have good reason to believe have bullfinch of the more western of these island.s (Pyrrhula niurina), 
their original home in the Neotro|iical region, notably numerous the male of which, instead of the ruddy breagt of its well-known 
Tyrannidae, humming-birds and the turkey-buzzards. congener (/’. vulgaris), has that part of a sober mouse-colour. A 

The lollow’ing groiqis may be mentioned as characteristic and similar sombre hue distinguishes the peculiar chaffinch of the Canary 
typically American, and, sini e we consider them as comiiaratively Islands (Eringilla tcydea), but to these islands as well as the Azores 
recent immigrants into the Neotropical region, as originally peculiar and Madeiras there lielongs in common another chaffinch (F. tintilUm) 
to the Nearctic arc.i Mniohlhdae, Vireonidae, Icteridae, Meleagrts wdiicli, though very nearly allied to that of Mauretania (F. jpodogenia) 
and various Tctraoninac, Restricted to and peculiar to the sub- is perfectly recognizable, and not found elsewhere. Madeira has also 
region is only the little Oseme family of Chaniaridae, restricted to its jieculiar golden-crested wren (/iegu/wsBiadcrcHsis), and its peculiar 
the coast district ol California. " More than one-tidrd ol the genera jiigeon (Columba tmaz), while two allied forms of the latter (C. 
of Nearctic birds are common also to the Palaearctic subregion. If Inunvora and C, bollii) are found only in the Canaries. Further on 
wc take the number of Nearctic species at 700, which is perhaps an this subject we must not go; we can only state that Godman has 
exaggeration, and that ol the Palaearctic at 850, w<' find that, shown good reason lot declaring that the avifauna of all these Lslands 
e.xeiusive of stragglers, there are about izo common to tbc' two areas, is the eilect of colonization extending over a long period of years, and 
Nearly 20 more are pro)!erly Palaearctic. but occasionally occur in going on now. 

America, and aliout "jo are Nearctic. which from time to time stray PALAEoTKorii ai. Region. -Much can be said in favoui of combin- 
to Eurofie or .Asia. This, however, is by no means the only point of ing the mostly tropical jiortion of the great mass of land of the Old 
resemblance, of many genera, the so-called species found in the World (excluding, ol course. Austrogaea or the Australian region) 
New World aic represented 111 the Old by forms so like them that into one region, for which Oscar Drude’s well-chosen term “ palaeo- 
often none but an exjiert can distinguish them, and of such repre- troiiical ” has been adopted (cf. Bronn's Thierieich, System. Part. 
senlative ' species ’ about 80 might be enumerated " (Newton. Diet. p. 20(1, 1803). This region naturally comprises the Alric.an and 
Rirds, p. 115). Indian areas, conformably to Ir> called subregions. 

Of the rnanv attempts to sniKlii ide the Nearctic subregion, the Both subregions jxjssess, besides others, the following character- 
same authority lavuurs that ol i)r S. F. Haird, who distinguishes istic birds: Ratitae, viz. Struthiu in Africa and Arabia, fossil also 
between Canadian, .-lllcghanian. Middle or Missourian, Californian in the Sivalik Hills, and Aepyorrithidae in Madagascar; J'lttidae, 
and Alaskan provinces. Dr Hart Merriatn takes the broad point liucenmnac and Upupinae, of which Uptipa itself in India, Mada- 
oi view “ that the whole of extratropical North America consists of gascar and Africa ; Coraciidae ; Fycmmo/idoe or bulbuls; Trogonidae, 
but two primary life regions, a Unreal region, winch is circumpolar, of which the Asiatic genera are the less specialized in opposition to 
•and a .‘I'oHui an or Mexican tableland region which is unique." The the Neotropical forms; Vulturidae ; Leptoplilus, Anastimiis and 
first of these siqiports Newton’s contention ol the e.ssential unity of Ciconia among the storks ; Pteroclidae ; Treroninae among iiigeons. 
the Ne.arctic and P.ilaejirclic areas. In any case the various Ne.arctic Of other families which, however, extend their range more or less 
subdivisions com]ilelely merge into each other, just as is to lie far into the Australian realm, may be mentioned Ohdidac, the 
expected from the physical configuration and other bionomic Inistards; Meropidae or bee-eaters; Muscicapidae or flycatchers; 
conditions of tlie North American continent. N/nrim/ne or starlings. » 

The /’a/acnf(/i( .Siihicgimi IS, broadly speaking, Europe and Asia. The Ethiopian Subregion comprises the whole of Africa and 
uilh the esception of India and China. The projiriety at com- Madagascar, except the Barbary States, but including Arabia; in 
prehending this enormous tract in one zoological “ region ’’ was the north-east the subregion liielts into the Palaearctic between 
first shown by Dr 1 ’. L. Sclater, and as regards the distribution of Ikilestine and the Persian Gulf. Some authors are inclined to extend 

most classes of animals there havi' been lew to doubt that it Is an its limits still farther to the eastwnrds, through BaluchRtan and even 

extremely natural one. Not indeed altogether so homogeneous as beyond the Indus. 

the Nearctic area, it iiresenis, however, even at its extreme points. So large a portion of the Ethiopian subregion lies between the 
no verv striking diflerence between the bulk of its birds. Though tropics that no surprise need lie expressed at the richness of its fauna 
Jajian IS lar n inoMsI fiom western Euro|>e, and though a lew generic relatively to that of the la.st two subregions we have considered, 

forms and still tewer families inhabit the one without also frequenting Between fifty and .sixty so-called families of land birds alone arc 

the other, yet there is a most astonishing similarity in a large portion found within its limits, and of them at least nine arc peculiar ; the 
of their respectii e birds. In some cases the closest examination has typical genera of which are Buphaga, Etiryceros, Philepitta, Muso- 
failed to detect any distinction that may lie called spccihc between phaga. Irrism, Leptosoma, Cnlius, Serpentarius, Struthio, Aepyornis. 
the members of fhe'ir avifauna ; but in most it is possible to discover It is singular that only the first three of them belong to the order 
just suHicient dillerence to warrant a separation of the subjects. Passeriformes, a proportion which is not maintained in any other 
Nevertheless, it is clear that in Japan we have, as it were, a repi-tition tropical region. The numlwr of jieculiar genera, besides those just 
of some of our most familiar species—the redbreast and the hedge- mentioned, is too great for them to bo named here ; some of the 
sparrow, for example slightly modified in plumage or otherwise, so most remarkable on the continent are: Balaenic^s, the whale- 
Bs to furnish in.stances of the most accurate representation, e.g. headed heron; Balaearica, the crowned crane; Podica, finfoot; 
Cyanopica roohi of Portugal and Spain, and C. lyana ol Amoorland Numida and allied genera of guinea fowls. 

and Japan. The natural division of the subregion is that into an African and a 

Like the Nearctic the Palaearctic subregion seems to possess but Madagascar province. Subdivision of the continental portion Is 
one single peculiar family of land birds, the Panuridae, represented lieset with great difficulties, and none of the numerous attempts 
by the TOautiful species known to Englishmen as the tiearded tit- have proved long-lived. The forest-clad basin of the Congo, with 
mouse, Panurus biarmicus. The entire immlier of I’alaearctic the coastal districts of the bay ol Guinea, seem to form one domain 
families are, according to Newton, 67, and of the genera 323. Of in opposition to the rest. 

these 128 are common to the Nearctic subregion. Species of 51 The Malagasy province comprises, besides Madagascar, the 
more seem to occur as true natives within the Ethiopian and Indian Ma.scarene, Comoro and Seychcllc islands. It may be safely deemed 
regions, wid liesides these 18 appear to be common to the Ethiopian the most peculiar area of the earth’s surface, while from the richness 
without being found in the Indian, and no fewer than 71 to the and multifariousness of its animal, and especially of its ornithic 
Indian without occurring in the Ethiopian. To compare the lAilae- population. New Zealand cannot be compared with it. In A. 
arctic genera with those of the Australian and Neotropical regions Grandidier’s magnificent Histnire physique, naturelle et politique de 
• would M simply a waste of time, for the points of resemblance are Madagascar, vol. xii. ^ris, 1875-18^4), are enumerated 238 species 
extremely few, and such as they are they Rad to nothing. It will as belonging to the Island, of which 129 are peculiar to it. ud 
therefore be seen from the above that next to the Nearctic area the among those are no fewer than 35 peculiar genera. Euryceros of the 
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Oscinea, end PkiltpiUa of the Clamatorea, remarkable enough to 
form the types of Passeriform fdhiilies, and Mesites half-way between 
Galli and Gruiformes .is of prime importance. The Passerine 
Fatculia, with its recently extinguish^ allies Fregiluims and 
Necropsar of the Maacarencs ; the Coraciine Hrachypleracias, A tel~ 
omis and Geobiastes, are very abundant, while Heliodiius is an owl 
belonging to that subfamily which is otherwise represented only by 
the widely-spread bam owl, SIrix flammea. Lastly must be noted 
the extinct tall Katite species of Aepyomis with its several fancy 
genera But, as Newton charmingly puts it (IHcl. Birds, p. 353). the 
avifauna of Madagascar is not entirely composed of .such singularities 
as these. We have homely genera, even among the true Passeres, 
occurring there—such as' Alattda, Acruceplialus, Molacilla and 
Pratincola, while the Cisticola madagascariensts is only distinguish¬ 
able from the well-known fan-tailed warbler, C. schoenietda of 
Europe, Africa and India by its rather darker coloration. But there 
are also species, though not Po-sscrine, which are absolutely identical 
with those of Britain, the bam owl, common quail, pigrnv rail, and 
little grebe or dabchick. all of them common and apparently resident 
in the island. Maurrtiiis had the dodo iq.v.), Lophopsittacus and 
Aphanaptcryx. Rodrigaez had the solitaire, Necrapsitlacus and 
Necropsur. Bourlxin o' Reunion had Fiegilubus. 

Some of the Malagasy avifauna is certainly ancient, aboriginal, 
and even points to India; other forms indicate clearly ^eir African 
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o^in; while, lastly, such strikingly characteristic Jndo-Africaii 
birds as hombills are unaccountably absent. 

The Oriental Subregion compri.se.s all the countries and numerous 
islands between the Palaearctic and Australian areas; it possesses 
upwards of seventy families, of which, however, only one is peculiar, 
but this family, the Furytaemidae or broadbills, is of great importance 
since it represents all the Subclamatores. Of the many characteristic 
birds may Ik.' mentioned Pycnouotidae or bulbuls, of which the 
PhyUoruiihinae are peculiar, Campephagidae or cuckoo-shrikes, 
Dicruridae or drongos, Nectariniidae or .sunbirds; pheasants, 
together with Pavo and Callus. Sumo of the .similarities to the 
Ethiopian and the great dilferencus from the Australian avifauna 
have already been pointed out. Natiinilly no line whatever can be 
drawn between the Oriental and the Palaearctic subregions, and 
many otherwese essentially Indo-Malayan families extend far into 
the Australian realm, far across Wallace's line, whilst the reverse 
takes place to a much more moderate extent. Certainly the Oriental 
area, in spite of its considerable size, cannot possibly claim the 
standing of a primary region. *It is a continuation of the great 
Arctogaea into the tropics. 

Followiim H. J. Elwes we subdivide the whole subregion into 
a Uimalo-Cliinese, Indian and Malayan province. These divisions 
bad the approval of W. T. Blanford, who proposed the terms Cis- 
and Transgangetic for the two first. The Himalo-Chinese or Trans- 
gangetic prov^e shows the characteristics of its avifauna also far 
away to the eastward in Formosa, Hainan and Cochin China, and 
again in a lesser degree to the southward in the mountains of Malacca 
and Sumatra. Indo-China is especially rich in Euryltumidat, 
China proper and the Himalayas in pheasants. 
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The Indian or Cisgangetic province is thet least rich of the three 
BO far .as peculiar genera are concerned. 

The Malayan province comprising the Malay islands, besides the 
Malay peninsula, and the very remarkable Philippines, possess an 
extraordinary number of peculiar and interesting genera. 

The influence of the Australian realm is indicated by a Megapode 
in Celebes, another in Borneo and Labuan, and a third in the Nicobar 
islands (which, however, like the Andamans, belong to the Indian 
province), but there are no cockatoos, these keeping strictly to the 
othei side of Wallace’s line, whence we started on this survey of the 
world's avifauna. 

D. Classification of Bird% 

Fiirbringer's great work, published in the year 1888 by the 
Natura Artis Magistra Society of Amsterdam, enabled Gadow 
not only to continue for the next five years the same lines of 
morphological research, but al.so further to investigate those 
questions which were still left in abeyance or seemed to require 
renewed study. The resulting “ classification is based on the 
examination, mostly autoptic, of a far greater number of 
characters than any tliat had preceded it; moreover, they were 
chosen in a different way, di.se.ernment being exercised in sifting 
and weighing them, so as to determine, so far as possible, the 
relative value of each, according as that value may vary in 
different groups, and not to produce a mere mechanical ‘ key ’ 
after the fashion become of late years so common ” (Newton’s 
Dictionary of Birds, Introduction, p. 103). It is not the quantity 
but the quality of the anatomical and bionomic characters which 
determines their taxonomic value, and a few fundamental 
characters are bettor indications of the affinities of given groups 
of birds than a great nuinlH'r of agreements if these can be 
.shown to be cases of isomorphism or hctcrophylctic, convergent 
analogy. Nature passesses three great educational or develop¬ 
mental schools—terrestrial, aquatic and aerial life. Each of 
these affords animal, vegetable or mixed diet. Aniinal dirt 
implies the greatest variety with regard to locality and the modes 
of procuring the food. Each of these schools impresses its pupils, 
in the case of the birds, with its own stamp, but there are many 
combinations, since in the course of phyletic development many 
a group of birds has exchanged one sclnxil for another. Origin¬ 
ally terrestrial groups have taken to an entirely aquatic life, and 
vice versa : others, originally endoweil with the power of flight, 
have become, or are transforming them.selves into, absolutely 
cursorial forms ; some memliers of one group live entirely on 
seeds, while otliers liave become fierce fishers, and so forth. 
Only by the most careful inquiry into their history can their 
relationship or pedigree be unravelled. A statement may now 
be given of Gadow’s classification of birds, in which the extinct 
forms have lieen intercalated so far as pos.sible. The few char¬ 
acters assigned to the various groups are sufficiently diagnostic 
when taken together, although they are not always those upon 
which the classification has lieen established:— 

Class AVE's 

I . Sub-class Aidtaeomithei.—The three fingers and their 
metacarpals remain separate, each with a claw. Well-developed 
remiges. Both jaws with alveolar teeth. Amphicoelous. 
Caudal vertebrae more than thirteen, without a pygostyle, but 
with about twelve pairs of rectrices. Archaeopteryx, A. litho- 
graphica, s. macroura, two specimens from the upper Oolite of 
Solenhofen, Bavaria. 

II. Sub-class Neoinithes.—Metacarpals fused. Second finger 
the longest. Not more than thirteen caudal vertebrae. 

I. Division Ratitae.— Terrestrial, flightless. Without sternal 
keel. Quadrate bone with single proximal knob. With¬ 
out pygostyle. Coracoid and scapula fused. Compound 
rhamphotheca. Adult without apteria. With copulatory 
organ. A collective pol)rphyletic or heterogeneous group, 
originally cosmopolitan; with certainty existing since the 
Miocene. . 

1. Order StruthionM.—With pubic symphysis. Two toes only, 

third and fourth. Struthto, ostrich. Pliocene of Samos and of 
north-west India, now Africa and Arabia. 

2. Order —With long ischiadic symphysis. Three toes. 

Mesenibriornis, Miocene or Pliocene of Argentina. Rhea, South 
America. 
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3. Order OmmiU.—T hree toes, eiltershalt as long as ^he other 

half. Casuarius and Vromaeus, Australian. Hypselornis, 
Pliocene of Sivalik Hills. 

4. Order AjitotjtgM.—Four toes. Bill long and slender. Apteryx. 

New Zealand. 

3. Order DinoinithM.—Three or four toes. Bill short. Anterior 
limbs extremely reduced. IHntirnis, numerous sixicics, recently 
extinct, New Zealand. 

6. Order Aepyomlthes.— /le/iyornfs. recently extinct, Mada¬ 
gascar. 

To the Ratitae belong possibly also the imperfectly known 
Diatryma, Eocene of New Mexico, Gastornis and Dasornis, 
Eocene of Europe, Genvornis. Pleistocene of Australia, 

II. Division Odontolcae. —Marine, flightless, without sternal 
keel. Upper and lower jaws with teeth in furrows, Cret¬ 
aceous epoch. Endiornis, England, vertebrae chiefly 
biconcave; Hesperornis, North America, vertebrae 
heterocnelous. 

III. Division Cabinatae. —With keeled sternum. 

I. Order lohthyomithes. — Power of flight well di'vclopod. Verte¬ 
brae still amphicoelous. With small pygostyle. Incisura 
iscliiadica. With alveolar teeth. Cretaceous of Kansas. 
Icktkyornis, Apalvrnu. 

а. Order Oolymbifomas. —Plantigrade, nidifugous, aquatic. .Ml 

toes webbed, lourth largest, hallux .short : metatarsus laterally 
compressed ; tibia with high, pyramidal crest. Bill straight, 
pointed, with simple sheath. 

Siib-order 1. Colymbi, Divers. P'ront toes completely 
weblx’d. liolarctic. Colymhus. 

Sub-order 2. PoDiciPicurrs, Grebes. Toes lobated. Cosmo¬ 
politan. 

3. Order Sphaniselformei.— Nidicoloiis. marine. Flightless, wings 

transformed into rowing paddles. Smienisci. penguins. 
Antarctic and southern temperate coa.sts. Since the Eocene. 

4. Order FrooeUaxtifoimei. Well flying, pelagic, nidicolous. 

Hallux absent or vestigial. Khainphotheca compound. 
Cosmopolitan. Tubinarics, ]ietrels and alliatrosses. 

5. Order Oiotmilformei. — Swimmers or waders. Desmognathous, 

without liasipterygoid processes; with one j>aii oi stemo- 
traelieal muscles. 

Sub-order 1. Steoanoi'oof.s. — Well flying, atpiatic, 
nidicolous ; with all the lour toes webbed together. 
Rhamphotheca compound; cosmopolitan. l‘huetkon, 
tropic-hird ; Sm/o. gannet; Phaliurvatrax, cormorant 
and PloUis, snake-hird ; Ftcgala, Ingate-bird; Peleraiiua.. 
Here also Pelaf;ornii, Miocene of France; Ar^iUitrttif. 
and prolKihly Odmttoptrrvx from the London Clay. 
Snb-order 2. Aroeak. ■ Hscivorous. nidicoloas, waders; 
with complicated hypotarsiis anil with long cervical 
apteria. .irifcii/oe, cosmo)iolitati; including Caiirrema, 
Neotropical, Patueiiueps, Scopidae, Ethiopian. Prn- 
hernditis. Eocene of England. 

Snii-order 3. Ciconiak.—Z oophagous. nidicolous. waders; 
lyith .simple hypotaisns and without cervical apteria. 
Cusmojiolitan. Cirnmidae, storks. Ihidae, ibises and 
spoonbills. Pr&pelaryus. Oligocene. 

Sub-order 4. I’hoenicopteki.—F lamingos. Nidifugous. 

waders; with simple hypotarsus and without cervical 
apteria. Front toes completely weblied ; hallux very 
short or aliscnt; feed chiefly on small aquatic inverte¬ 
brates. Phoenicopterue, cosmopolitan. Oligocene E/erHis 
and, allied, Palaelodus, 

б. Order AnMrlformei.- Desmognathous, nidifugous; with two 

pairs of sierno-tracheal muscles, with complete basiptcrygoid 
processes and with a penis. 

Sub-order 1. Palameueae.—S creamers. Ribs without 
uncinate processes. Hyjiotarsus simple. Neotropical. 
Chauna, Palamedea. 

Sub-order 2. Anseres.—F amily Anatidae. Hypotarsus 
complex. A riser. Anas, Cygnus, since Miocene. 

Cnemiornis, Pleistocene, New Zealand, flightless. 

7, Order Falcasiformei.—Birds of prey. Carnivorous, desmo¬ 

gnathous. nidicolous. without functional caeca. Torrrstrial, 
aerial. 

Sub-order i. Cathartae.—A merican vultures. With nares 
perviao. Cathartes, turkey buzzards, Sarcothamphus 
grypkus. condor Cypagv.s papa, king vulture. 

Sub-order 2, Accieitkes.—W ith nares imperviae. Serpent- 
artidae, secretary-bird, Ethiopian; Miocene, France. 
Vdturidae, Old World vultures, excluding Australia. 
Fdcnnidae, cosmopolitan, since the Eocene. Harpa- 
gomis, Pleistocene, New Zealand; Lithornis, Eocene, 
England. Pemdiorndae, ospreys or fish hawks, cosmo¬ 
politan, 

8, Order TtBMBUpcswa—Nidifugous, with incisura ischiadica, 

wijlbout pygostyle. Herbivorous, terrestrial, neotropical. 
Crypturi, tinamous. 


9. Order Oilltfoniiai.—Schinignathous, herbivorous, terrestrial. 

With ten functional remiges. tWitb strong spinae sterni. 

Sub-order i. Mksites.—W ithout basipterygoid processes, 
and with large spina interna. Mesites, Madagascar. 

Sub-order 2. Turnices. — Hemtpodes or button - quails. 
Nidifugous ; vomer large ; sternum without processus 
obliqui. Hallux absent or vestigial. Old World. 
Turnix, Pedionomus, 

Sub-order 3. Galli. With large spina communis, and with 
large processus obliqui. Hallux function^. Mega- 
podiidae, Australian region. Cracidae, r.urassows and 
guans, neotropical. Gallidae, cosmopolitan. 

Sub-order 4. Opisthocomi. - Arboreal, with long spina 
externa ; without basipterygoid processes. Opisthooomus 
hoatzin, Guiana. Venezuela and Amazon courtries. 

10. Order OntUoimw.— Legs of the wading type. Without 

basiptcrygoid processes. Without spina interna. Nidifugous. 
Essenti^y schizognathous. Ralhdae, cosmopolitan, since 
Oligocene. Hallus, Fulira, Ocydrnmus, &c., GaUinuta tiesiolis, 
Tristan d'Acunha, flightless. Notornis, New Zealand, flight¬ 
less, nearly extinct. Aptoriiis, New Ze^and, flightless, extinct. 
Aphttnapteryx (Mauritius) ^ Erythromachus (Rodriguez) — 
Diaphorapliryx (Chatham Island), fligj^tless and recently 
extinct. Gypsomis, upper Eocene, France. Gruidae. cranes, 
cosmoiiolitan. allied Phororhaevs, Tertiary of Argentina. 
Dichulophtdae, cariamas, neotropical. Otididae, bustards. Old 
World. Rhinncketidae, kagus. New Caledonia. Eurypvgidae, 
sun-bittem, neotropical. Heliormtkidae, finfoots. tropical. 

11. Order CbaradtUfoimM.—Schizognathous. With eleven remiges. 

of which the terminal very short. Aqiiinto-cubital. Spmae 
stemi sliorl, separate. 

Sub-order 1. I.imicolae. — Nidifugous, without spina 
interna stemi. Hypotarsus complicated. Ckarudntdae, 
plovers. Ckinnididae, sheath-bul. GlareoHdae, wading 
swallows and coursers. Tkinocorythidae, seed-snipes. 
Oedicnemtdidae, thick-knees. Pamdae. 

Siiti-order 2. Lari. Aquatic, vomer complete. Without 
basijiterygoid processes. Front toes W'ebbed; hallux 
small or absent. Large supraorbital glands. Since 
Mioeene. Laridae, girils, cosmopolitan. Alcidac, auks, 
northern half of poriarctic region. 

Sub-order 3. Pteroclus. —Sand-grouse. Nidifugous. Vomer 
vestigial. With large crop and caeca. Hallux vestigial 
or absent since Oligocene. Afrita to India, and Siberia. 
Pteroelrs and Syrrkaptes. 

Sub-order 4. Columbae. - Rgeons. Nidicolous. Vomer 
vestigial. With large crop, vestigial caeca. Columhidae, 
cosmopolitan, since Miocene. IHdidae, flightless, 
recently extinct. Didus, dodo, Mauritius. Pezopkaps, 
solitaire, Rodriguez. 

12. Order CnculifonnM.— Desmognathous. nidicolous; zygodac- 

tylous. or with the outer toe reversible. 

Snb-order i. Curn.i.—Cuckoos. (Jumto-cuhital. Cucuiidae, 
cosmopolitan. Musopkagidae, plantain - eaters and 
touracos, Ethiopian since Mioesne. 

Sub-order 2. Psittaci.—P arrots. Zygodactylous ; aijuinto- 
ciibital. Cosmopolitan, chiefly tropical. Trickoglosstdae, 
lories, Anstro-Malayan. Nestor, New Zealand. Cytlo- 
psittarvs. Eos. Lorius, Ac. Psittaridae, tongue smooth, 
incl. Stringops, 

13. Order OoraeilforaMS.—Nidiculous. Nares imperviae, holo- 

rhinal. Downs restricled to the apteria or at^nt. Thirteen 
to fifteen cersdcal vertebrae. Mostly de.smognathous. Deep 
plantar tendons connected with each other. 

Sub-order 1. Coraciae. —Eifher (i) with long spina externa 
sterni, Coraciidae, rollers. Old World. Momotidae, 
neotropical, motmots and todies. Alctdinidae, king¬ 
fishers, cosmopolitan or (2) with long spina communis. 
Meropidat, bee-eaters. Old World. Vpupidae, IJpupinae, 
hoopoes : palaearctic and palaeotropical. Bucerotinae, 
hornbills, palaeotropical; Imsorinae, woodhoopoes, 
Ethiopian. 

Snb-order 2. Strioes. — Owls. Outer toe reversible. 
Schizognathous. Long caeca. Flexor tendons normal. 
Hypotarsus simple. Cxismopolitan. 

Sub-order 3. CAERiMitioi.—Nightjars. Nocturnal. With 
gaping mouth. Ten remiges and ten rectrices. Spinae 
.sterni vestigial. Caeca functional. Sleatornithidae, 
Steatornis, oil-bird m guacharo. South America. 
Podargidae, Australasmn. Caprinudeidae, cosmopolitan. 

Sub-order 4. Cypseli.- -Tenth terminal remex the longest. 
With short spinae sterni. Without caeca. C^pselidae, 
swifts, cosmopolitan. Trockilidae, humming-birds, 
American. 

Sub-order 3. Coi.ii.—Mouse-birds. First and fourth toes 
reversible. Ethiopian. 

Sub-order 6. Trooones.—T rogons. Hetenxlaotyls, first 

and second toes directed forwards, third and fourth 
backwards. Tropical. Trogon gallicus, Miocene of 
France. 
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Sub-order 7. Pici.—Zygodactylouh* Tendon of the flexoi' 
haliucis longub musoi^,' sending a strong vinculum to that 
of the flexor profundus muscle, the tendon of which 
goes to the Third too only. GalbtUidae, pull-birds and 
jacamars. neotropical. Capitonidac, barbets, tropical. 

likamphastidae, toucans, neotropical. Picidae, wood¬ 
peckers. cosmopolitan, excepting Madagascar and 
Aiistruliaii region. 

14. Order Puieriformei. —Nidicolous. Acgitliognathous, without 
basipterygoid processes. Soma externa sterni large, spina 
interna absent. Qiimto-cuuital, toes normal. Apparently 
since the upper Eocene. 

Sub-order i. J*asskres Anisomyodae.—S yrinx muscles 
entirely lateral or attached to the dorsal or ventral 
corners ol the bronchial semi-rings. (1) Subclamatores. 
Deep plantar tendons connected by a vinculum. Bury- 
laenudae, broad bills, Indian ancf Tndo-Malayan. (2) 
Clanmtoicf! Deep flexor tendons not connected. 
Pittidae. tialaeotropicul. Xcnicidae, New Zealand. 
Tyrannidac. American, P'ormhariidae, Pteropiochiduv, 
neotropical.« 

Sub-order 2. Va'-serks Diacromyodai:.—S yrinx muscles of 
either .s||de attached to the dorsal and ventral corners 
of tlie rings. Maliux strong, with a large claw. (1) 
Suboscines with Menura, lyre-bird, and Atrichia, .scrub- 
bird, in Australia. (2) Oscines, the true singing-birds, 
with more than 5000 recent species, are mostly dividtd 
into some thirty “ families,'’ few of which can be defined. 

The fourteen orders of the Cahnatae arc further congregated into 
four " Legions " 

I. rOLYMBOMORPHAE =r lolitbyondtheB L ColymblformeB H 
Sphesisciformes -1- ProoellariifonneB. 

II. PELARGOMORPHAE CloonUformeB + AnseriforineB + 
Falooniformes. 

III . ALECTOROMORPHAE ^ ^nuamiformeB + QalliformeB + 

OruifomeB + Charadrilformea. 

IV. COKACIOMORPH .\E ^ OuouUformaB -f- CoraoUfonuas + 

Paasarifonnai. 

These four legions are again cdfnbined into two “ Brigades,” tlie 
first of which comprises the first and second legions, while tiie 
second brigade contains the third and fourth legions. 

Thii.s the whole classilicatiou Incomes a rounded off phylogenetic 
system, wliich, at least in its broad outlines, seems to approach the 
natural system, the ideal goal of the scientific ornithologist. The 
main branches of the resultant ” tree ” may be rendered «is follows :— 

CORAClOMOlUMIAl!. 

+ 

ODONTOLCAE . . COLYMUO- + PEI.ARr.O- ALECTOROMORPHAE . . RATITAE 
MORPHAE MORPHAE 

NEOBNITHES 

The Odontolcai' seem to bo an oarly spocializcd oflhlioot of the 
Colymbo-Pelargomorphous brigade, while tlie Ratitae represent a 
number of side branches of early Aluctoroinorphae. The Ratitai' 
branched oft, probably during the Eocene period, Irom that still 
indifferent stack which Rave nse to the 'I’liiami + Galli + Gruiloniies, 
when the members ol tills stock were still in possession of those 
archaic characters which distmQpish Ratitae from ('arinatae. It 
follows that new groups of Ratitae can no lonijer be developed since 
tliere are no Carinatae living wliich still retain so many low char¬ 
acters. e.g. configuration of the palate, precoracoid, pelvis, intestinal 
convolutions, copulatory organ, &c. Loss of the keel is co-ordinated 
with the power of using the forelimbs lor locomotion; although a 
" Ratitc ’^character, it is not sufficient to turn a NutornU, Citemiurnis 
or Strtngops, not even a Phororhacos into a member of the Ratitae. 

Another branch of the Alectoromorphae, m particular of tlie 
Galliformes, when these were still scarcely separated from the 
Gruiformes, especially rail-like birds, leads througli Opisthocomi 
to the Cuculiformes. These are, again in an ascending direction, 
connected with the Coraciiformes, out of which have arisen the 
Passeriformes, and these have blossomed into the Oscines, wliich, 
as the a))Otheosis of bird life, have conquered the whole inhabitable 
world. (H. F. G.) 

BIHD-LOUSE, any small flat degenerate wingless neuropterous 
insect of the group Mallophaga, parasitic upon birds and 
mammals and feeding upon dermal excretions or upon the softer 
parts of hair and feathers. The term “ biting-lice ” is sometimes 
given to these parasites, in allusion to the mandibulate character 
of their mouth-parts, which serves to distinguish them at once 
from the true lice of the order Rhynchota in which the jaws are 
haustellatc. 

BIRD’S-EYE, a name applied to various small bright flowers, 
especially those which have a small spot or “ eye ” in the centre. 
The primula is thus spoken of, on account of its yellow centre, 


also the ^adonis, or " pheasant’s eye,” and the blue veronica, 
or germander speedwell. The word is also applied to a sort of 
tobacco, in which the stalks (of a mottled colour) are cut up 
together with the leaves. From a similar shnse comes the 
phrase “ bird's-eye maple,” a speckled variety of maple-wood, 
or the “ bird’s-eye handkerchief ” mentioned in Thackeray’s 
novels. 

BIRDSNESTING, a general term for the pursuit of collecting 
and preserving birds’ eggs, with or without the nests thcmseK’os. 
The nests and eggs of wild birds are nowadays protecteii by 
local laws almost everywhere in both Great Britain and the 
United Slates. By law they may be taken for scientific purposes 
only, by special licence. In order not to interfere seriously with 
breeding it is customary to take but one egg from a nest, and, 
if the nest itself be taken, to wait until the young birds have left 
it. Every egg, unless “ hard-set,” should be blown as soon as 
removed from the nest. This is done by opening a small hole 
in its side by means of a drill with a eonieal head, manufactured 
for the purpose, a minute hole for the insertion of the drill-head 
having firit l)cen made in the .shell with a needle, which is then 
used to stir up the contents, so that they shall flow easily. A 
blow-pipe with a curved mouth is then inserted, the egg is held 
hole downwards, and the contents blown out. The old-fashioned 
method of making two holes in the egg is thus superseded. 
Should the egg lie ‘‘ hard-sel ’' a somewhat larger hole is made 
and its edges reinforced with Ia> ers of paper pasted round them. 
Minute forceps are then introduced and the embryo cut into 
pieces small enough to pass through the hole. The inside of the 
egg is then rinsed out with clean water, and also before being 
placed in the cabinet, with a solution of corrosive sublimate, 
which prevents decay and consequent discoloration of the inner 
membrane. Finally the egg is placed with the hole downwards 
upon a sheet of white blotting-paper to dry. The authentication 
of the eggs is the most important duty of an egg-collector, next 
to identifying the specimens. According to some the best 
method is to mark with a fine pen on the egg itself the variety, 
scientific name, locality of nest, date of taking and the initials 
of the collector, as well as a reference to his note-book or cata¬ 
logue. Others advocate keeping the authentication separate 
with only a numbered reference on the egg itself. Eggs should 
not be transported in bran or sawdust, but in strong wool-lined 
boxes. The best cabinets are fitted with drawers, pulled out to 
in-spect the eggs, but at other times closed to preserve them 
from the light, which is injurious to their delicate colouring. 
When an entire nest is taken it should be disinfected with hypo¬ 
sulphite of soda or insect-powder. 

See liirdnesting and Bird-Skinning, by R. Newman (London. 
1888); The Young Collector's Handbook of British Birds' Nests and 
Eggs, liy W. H. Bath (I.ondon, 1888) ; Birds’ Nests, I'ggs and Egg- 
Collecting, by R. Kearlon (London, 1890) ; British Birds' Eggs and 
Nests, by J. C. Atkinson (l.ondon. i8<(8); Nests and Eggs of North 
.American Birds, by Ernest InRersoll (i88o- i88i). 

BIRDS OF PARADISE, a group of passerine birds inhabiting 
New Guinea and the adjacent islands, so named by the Dutch 
voyagers in allusion to the brilliancy of their plumage, and to 
the current belief that, possessing neither wings nor feet, they 
passed their lives in the air, sustitined on their ample plumes, rest¬ 
ing only at long intervals suspended from the branches of lofty 
trees by the wire-like feathers of the tail, and drawing their 
food “ from the dews of heaven and the nectar of flowers.” 
Such stories obtained credence from the fact that so late as the 
year 1760, when Linnaeus named the principal species apoda, 
or “ footless,” no perfect specimen had been seen in Europe, the 
natives who sold the skins to coast traders invariably depriving 
them of feet and wings. The birds now usually included under this 
name belong to the family Paroiiifejdae,closely allied to the crows. 
The largest is the great emerald bird {Paradisea apoda), about the 
size of the common jay. Its head and neck are covered with 
short thick-set feathers, resembling velvet pile, of a bright straw 
colour above, and a brilliant emerald green beneath. From 
under the shoulders on each side springs a dense tuft of golden- 
orange plumes, about 2 ft. in length, wMch the bird can raise 
at pleasure, so as to enclose the greater part of its body, The 
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two centre tail feathdl's attain a Iftigth of 34 in., and, bekig desti¬ 
tute of webs, have a thin wire-like appearance. This splendid 
plumage, however, belongs only to the adult males, the females 
being exceedingly plain birds of a nearly uniform dusky brown 
colour, and possessing neither plumes nor lengthened tail feathers. 
The young males at first resemble the females, and it is only 
after the fourth moulting, according to A. R. Wallace, who has 
studied those birds in their native haunts, that they assume 
the perfect plum^e of their sex, which, however, they retain 
permanently afterwards, and not during the breeding season 
only as was formerly supposed. At that season the males 
assemble, in numbers varying from twelve to twenty, on certain 
trees, and there disport themselves so as to display their mag¬ 
nificent plumes in presence of the females. Wallace in his 
Malay Archipelago, vol. ii., thus describes the attitude of the 
male birds at one of those “ sacaleli,” or dancing parties, as the 
natives call them ; “ their wings," he says, “ arc raised vertically 
over the back, the head is bent down and stretched out, and the 
long plumes are raised up and expanded till they form two 
magnificent golden fans striped with deep red at the base, and 
fading off into the pale brown tint of the finely-divided and 
softly-waving points; the whole bird is then overshadowed 
by them, the crouching body, yellow head, and emerald green 

throat, forming 
but the founda¬ 
tion and setting to 
the golden glory 
which waves 
above." It is at 
this season that 
those birds are 
cliiefly captured. 
The bird-catcher 
having found a 
tree thus selected 
for a “ dancing 
party,” builds a 
hut among the 
lower branches in 
which to conceal 
himself. As soon 
as the male birds 
have begun their 
graceful antics, 
he shoots them, 
one after the other, with blunt arrows, for the purpose of stunning 
and bringing them to the ground without drawing blood, which 
would injure their plumage ; and so eager are those birds in their 
courtship that almost all the males are thus brought down 
before the danger is perceived. The natives in preparing the 
skins remove Lmth feet and wings, so as to give more prominence 
to the commercially valuable tuft of plumes. They also remove 
the skull, and the skin is then dried in a smoky hut. The great 
emerald bird, so far as yet known, is only found in the Aru 
Islands. The lesser bird of paradise {Paradisea minor), though 
smaller in size and somewhat less brilliant in plumage, in other 
respects closely resembles the preceding species. It is also 
more common, and much more widely distributed, being found 
throughout New Guinea and the neighbouring islands. Its 
plumes are those most generally used as ornaments for ladies’ 
head-dresses. Both species are omnivorous, feeding voraciously 
on fruits and insects. They are strong, active birds, and are 
believed to be polygamous. The king bird of paradise {Cidn- 
nurus regius) is one of the smallest and most brilliant of the 
group, and is specially distinguished by its two middle tail 
feathers, the ends of which alone are webbed, and coiled into a 
beautiful spiral disk of a lovely emerald green. In the red 
bird ofV'‘»dise {Paradisea rubra) the same feathers are greatly 
elongated and destitute of webs, but differ from those in the other 
speaes, in being flattened out like ribbons. They are only found 
in the small island of Waigiu off the coast of New Guinea. Of 
the long-billed paradise birds the most remarkable b that known 
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as the " twelve-wire(J " {Seleucides alba), its delicate yellow 
plumes, twelve of which are traAformed into wire-like bristles 
nearly a foot long, affording a striking contrast to the dark 
met^lic tints of the rest of its plumage. (A. N.) 

BIRDWOOD. SIR GEORGE CHRISTOPHER MOLESWORTH 
(1832- ), Anglo-Indian official and writer, son of General 

Chrbtopher Birdwood, was bom at Belgaum, in the Bombay 
presidency, on the 8th of December 1832. He was educated 
at Plymouth grammar-school and Edinburgh University, where 
he took his M.U. degree. Entering the Bombay Medical 
Service in 1854, he served in the Persian War of 1856-57, and 
subsequently became professor at the Grant Medical College, 
regbtrar of the university, curator of the museum, and sheriff 
at Bombay, besides acting as secretary of the Asiatic and 
Horticultural societies. His work on the Economic Vegetable 
Products oj the Bombay Presidency reached its twelfth edition in 
1868. He interested himself prominently ako in the municipal 
life of the city, where he acquired great influence and popularity. 
He was obliged by ill-health in 1868 to return to England, where 
he entered the revenue and statistics department of the India 
Office (1871-1902). Whilst engaged there he publbhed im¬ 
portant volumes on the industrial arts of India, the ancient 
records of the India Office, and the first letter-book of the East 
India Company. He devoted much time and energy to the 
encouragement of Indian art, on various aspects of which he 
wrote valuable monographs, and his name was identified with 
the representation of India at all the principal international 
exhibitions from 1857 to iqoi. (See Journal of Indian Art, vol. 
viii. “ The Life and Work of Sir George Birdwood.”) His 
researches on the subject of incense (Trans. Linn. Soc. xxvii., 
1871; Ency. Bril. 9th ed., “ Incense,” 1881 ; revised for 
the present edition by him), a good example of hb mastery of 
detail, have made his historical and Ixitanical account of thb 
subject a classic. Nor can his lifelong association with journal¬ 
ism of the best sort be overlooked. From boyhood he was 
a diligent contributor of special information to magazines and 
newspapers; in India he helped to convert the Standard into 
the Times of India, and edited the Bombay Saturday Review ; 
and after his return to London he wrote for the Pall Mall, 
Atkerfoeum, Academy, and Times ; and with Chencry, the editor 
of The Times, and others he took the initiative (1882) in cele¬ 
brating the anniversary of Lord Beaconsfield’s death as “ Prim¬ 
rose Day ” (April 19). He kept up his connexion with India 
by constant contributions to the Indi^p press; and his long 
friendships with Indian princes and the leading educated native 
Indians made his intimate knowledge of the count’ry of peculiar 
value in the handling of the problems of the Indian empire. 
In 1887 he was created a K.C.I.E.; and, besides being given his 
LL.l). degree by Cambridge, haiwas also made an officer of the 
Legion of Honour and a laureate of the French Academy. 

BIREJIK (Arab. Bir ; classical, Apamea-Zeugma), a town of 
North-West Mesopotamia, in the Aleppo vilayet, altitude 1170 ft., 
built on a limestone cliff 400 ft. high on the left bank of the 
Euphrates. Pop. about 10,000, three-quarters Moslem. It is 
situated at one of the most important crossings of the Euphrates, 
where there was, in ancient times, a bridge of boats, and is now 
a ferry on the road from Aleppo to Urfa, Diarliekr and Mosul. 
Birejik corresponds actually to Apamea, which lay opposite 
Zeugma, and commanded the bridge with its strong castle 
(Kala Beda) now much ruined. The place seems to have had 
a pre-Seleucid existence as Birtha, a name which revived under 
Roman rule (we hear of the emperor Julian resting there on hb 
march into Mesopotamia, a.o. 363), and is preserved to thb 
day. The ferry over an unusually deep and narrow part of the 
Euphrates has been used from time immemorbl in the passage 
from North Syrb to Haran (Charrae), Edessa and North Meso- 
potamk, and was second in importance only to that at 
Thapsacus, by which crossed the route to Babylon and South 
Mesopotamia. Birejik was the scene of an unusually cruel 
massacre and persecution of Armenians in 1895. 

BIREN (or BOhken), ERNST JOHANN (1690-1772), duke of 
Courland, was the grandson of a groom in the service of Duke 
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Jacob III. of Oiurland, who bestowed upwn him a small estate, 
which Uiren’s father inherited and where Biren himself was 
bom. He received what little education he had at the academy 
of Konigsberg, from which he was expelled for riotous conduct. 
In 1714 he se.t out to fMiok his fortune in Russia, and unsucces.s- 
fully .solicited a place at the .shabby court of the princess Sophia 
(’hurlotte, the consort of the tsarevich Alexius. Returning to 
Mittau, he succeeded in gaining a footing at court there through 
one of his sisters, who was the fancy of the ruling minister, 
Peter Bestuzhev, whose established mistress was no less a 
person than the young duchess Anne Ivanovna. During his 
patron’s absence, Biren, a handsome, insinuating fellow, suc¬ 
ceeded in supplanting him in the favour of Anne, and procuring 
the disgrace and banishment of Bestuzhev and his family. From 
henceforth to the end of her life Biren’s influence over the 
duchess was paramount. On the elevation of Anne to the 
Russian throne in 1740, Biren, who had in the meantime 
married a l'’riiulein von TYeiden, catne to Moscow, and honours 
and riches were heaped upon him. At the coronation (19th 
May) he was made grand-chamberlain, a count of the empire, 
on which occasion he is said to have adopted the arms of the 
P’rcnclt ducal house of Biron, and was presented with an estate 
at Wenden with 50,000 crowns a year. He .soon made himself 
cordially detested by Russians of every class. He was not 
indeed the monster of iniquity he is popularly .supposed to have 
been. His vices were rather of the sordid than of the satanic 
order. He had insinuating manners and could make himself 
very .agreeable if he cho.se ; but he was mean, treacherous, 
rapacious, suspicious and horribly vindictive. During the 
latter years of Anne's reign, Biren increased enormously in 
power and riches. His apartments in the palace adjoined 
those of the empress, and his Ik eries, furnitures and equipages 
were scarcely less costly than hers. Half the bribes intemled 
for the Russian court passed through his coffers. He had 
landed estates everywhere. A special department of state 
looked after his brood mares and stallions. The magnificence 
of his plate asl onished the French amb.assador, and the diamonds 
of his duchess were the envy of princes. The climax of this 
wondrous elevation was reached when, on the extinction of the 
line of Rettler, the estates of C'ourlund, in June 1737. el.ected 
him their reigning duke. He was almost as much loathed in 
Courlaud as in Russia ; but the will of the empress was the law’ 
of the land, and large sums of money, smuggled into Cnurland 
in the sh.ape of bills payable in .Amsterdam to Ircarer, speedily 
convinced th? electors. t)n her death-bed Anne, very unwill¬ 
ingly and only at his urgent entreaty, appointed him regent 
during the minority of the baby emperor, lv.an VI. Her common- 
sen.se told her that the only way she could save the man she 
loved from the vengeance of hts enemies after her death was 
to facilitate in time his de.secnt from hLs untenable position. 
Finally, on the 26th of October 1740, a so-called “positive 
declaration ’’ signed by 194 dignitaries, in the name of the 
Russian nation, conferred the regency on Biren. 

Biren’s regency lasted exactly three weeks. At midnight of tlie 
19th of November 1740 he was seized in his bedroom by his 
ancient rivid. Field Marshal M imnich. The commission appointed 
to try his case condemned him (nth of April 1741) tf) death 
by quartering, but this sentence was commuted by the clemency 
of the new regent, Anmi Leopoldovna, the mother of Ivan VI., to 
banishment for life at Pclin in Siberia. All Biren's vast property 
was confiscated, including his diamonds, worth £600,000. 
For twenty-two years the ex-regent disappeared from the high 
places of history. He re-emerges for a brief moment in 1762, 
when the philo-German Peter'HIl. summoned him to court. 
He was now too old to be in any one’s way, and that, no doubt, 
was the reason why Catherine II. re-established him (1763) in 
his duchy, which he Iwqueathed to his son Peter. Misfortune 
had chastened him, and the last years of his rule were just and 
even benevolent, if somewhat autocratic. He died at Mittau, 
his capital, on the 28th of December 177*. 

See Rolicrt Nisbet Bain. The Pupils of Petes the Great (London, 
T897); Christoph Hermann von Manstoin, Memoirs (Eng. ed.. 


I London, *1856): Claudius RodBeau, DiplcAtatic Dispatches from 
Russia (St Petersburg, 1889-1892). (R. N. B.) 

BIRETTA (Ital. berretla, Med. Lat. biretum, kirettum, dim. of 
birrus, “ a hooded cloak ’’ j from the Fr. form barrette is derived 
the Eng. “ barret-cap ’’), a cap worn by the, Catholic clergy. 
It is square and stiff, being made of a framework of cardboard 
covered with cloth or silk ; on the top, along the .sutures of the 
stuff, are three or four raised, board-like, arched ridges, at the 
junction of which in the centre is a knob or tassel (floccus). 
Its colour varies with the rank of the wearer* that of the pope 
being white, of the cardinals red, of bishops purple, and of the 
lower clergy black. It is not in the strictest sense a liturgical 
head-dress, its use nut lieing confined to liturgical functions. 
In these functions, moreover, its use is strictly limited ; c.g. 
it is worn at low ma-sses by the priest only when he goes to and 
from the altar, at high masses also when the celebrant sits 
during the singing of the Kyrie, Gloria and Creed, and at pro¬ 
cessions when these take place outside the church and are not 
sacramental, and so on. 

Though the form of the biretta, devised in the 17 th century, 
is peculiar to the Roman Church, it is but a variant of the 
original biretum, which dca'eloped in various countries into 
head-coverings of different shapes and significance. At the 
outset there was little to distinguish the biretum from the pileus 
or pileolus (skull-cap), a non-liturgical cap worn by dignitaries 
of the Church under the mitre and even under the biretta. When 
the word biretum first appears in the 13th century, it practically 
means no more than “ cap,’’ and is used as a synonym of pileus. 
As an ecclesiastical vestment the cap can be traced, under the 
name of pileus, to the 12th century ; under that of injula, to the 
end of the 1 oth. It would seem to have been worn by the cantors 
tis a protection against rolrl. The same utilitarian reason led 
to its introduction among the clergy generally. Thus in 1243 
Pope Innocent IV. granted leave to the Benedictines of St 
Augustine’s at Canlerliury, and to those of Winchester, to wcivr 
the pileus in choir. With the extension of its use, too, the 
custom grew up {c. 1300) of investing clerks with the biretum 
as the symbol of the transfer of a benefice, a custom which 
survives, in Roman ('.atholic countries, in the solemn deliver)’ 
of the red Inretta In- the head of the stale to newly created 
cardinals, who afterwards go to Rome to receive the red hat. 
This red biretta is railed the sueehetio. 

This use of the biretum as a symlxjl of olficc or dignity was not 
confined to the clergy. With various modifications of form it 
was worn by all persons of standing, e.g. Iwons, judges, and 
doctors and masters of the universities. The biretum was also 
used in the inve.stiture of laymen with office, e.g. a duke or the 
prefect of the city of Rome (Du Cange, Gloss, s.v. birretum). 
The “cap of maintenance,’' or “cap of estate,’’ still borne 
before the English sovereign on state occasions, is a barret-cap 
of the type of the 14th and isth centuries; it is of crimson 
velvet, turned up with ermine. By the 16th centuf)' the 
barret-cap had become the common head-gear of all people 
of substance, men and women. It was flat, square or round, 
sometimes with edges that could be turned up or down 
according to convenience, and was often elaborately decorated. 
By the 17th century it had given place in ordinar)- civil life to the 
brimmed hat; but in various shapes it still survives as official 
head-gear in many European countries; the Barett, worn in 
cliurch by the Lutheran clergy, in the courts by German lawyers, 
and by the deans and rectors of the universities, the barrette ol 
French judges and barristers, the “ black cap ” of the English 
judge, and the “ college cap ” familiar in English and American 
universities, and vulgarly known as the “ mortar-board.” 

Meanwhile the ecclesiastical developments of the biretum are 
not without interest and significance. Originally this had been a 
round cap, low or moderately high, slightly bulging out at the 
top, and ornamented with a round knob. By the i 6 th 3 tentuiy, 
both in England and on the continent, a tendency had begun to 
emphasize the ridges of the sutures and thus produce a square 
shape. Henceforth the evolution followed different lines. In 
England, in the 17th century, the square flat top began to be 
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enlarged, forming aerim of tiuak stuff projecting beyond the 
close-fitting cap. This was the “square cap” so virulently 
denounced by the Puritans as a symbol of High Church Krastian- 
ism, With the triumph of High Church principles at the Restora¬ 
tion it was natural that a loy^ clergy should desire to emphasize 
this squareness, and the consequent exaggeration of the square 
top of the cap necessitated a further stiffening. In the i8th 
century, accordingly, the top began to be made of a board of 
wood or card covered with cloth, the close-fitting cap proper 
retired farther from the edges, the knob developed into a long 
tassel, and the evolution of the modern “ college cap ” was 
complete (see fig. i). 

On the continent, meanwhile, in the Roman Catholic Church, 
the biretum had also developed into its present characteristic 

form, and by a 
very similar pro¬ 
cess. By the end 
of the I6th cen¬ 
tury the square 
shape was every¬ 
where prevalent; 
at the beginning 
of the 17th cen¬ 
tury cardboard 
was introduced 
to stiffen the sides 
and emphasize 
the squareness, 
and the actual 
form of the bir- 
etta, as described 
above, had be¬ 
come fixed (see lig. 2). Only in Spain has the biretta continued 
to l)e worn without the raised ridges. 

The .use of the Roman biretta has been introduced by a certain 
number of the clergy into the Anglican Church. It is clear that 
there is no historical justificaition for tins; for though both 
college cap and biretta are developed Irom the same “square cap,” 
the biretta in its actual shape is strictly associated with the post- 
Reforination Roman Church, and its actual ceremonml use is of 
late growth. Braun {I.iturgischc Geimndung, p. 513) thinks 
that the symbolism of the cross may liave had some influence 

in fixing and pro¬ 
pagating the square 
shape, and he 
quotes a decree of 
the synod of Aix 
(1585) ordering the 
clergy to wear 
biretta sewn in the 
form of a cross 
{biretum in modum 
cruets consutum, ui 
eeelesiasticos homi¬ 
nes decet). So far 
as the legality of 
of England is con- 


Fio. I. 

a, Pilaus of Archbisliop Warliam (d. 1532). 

h. Square cap of Archbishop Crannier (d. 1556). 

i. Square cap of Archl>ishop Parker (d. IS?.*))* 
d, Square cap of Archbishoji Whitgift (d. 1583). 
a. Square cap of .\rchbisl;op Laud (d. 1045). 

All these are Irom portraits a( Lambeth. 

/, Square cap ol Leorge Morlcy, bishop of 
Winchester (d. 1084). 
g, Motlem college cap. 
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Redrawn from Bmuti'*. S.ituf^sekt Gtiuandung. 

h'lo. 2.- -Illustrations ol the hiralum from 
monuments in the catliedrals ol - 
rt, Brandenburg (1281). e, Wurzburg (1521). 
h, Augsburg (1342). /. Regensburg (1504). 

1, Bamberg (1483). g, ih. (tfios ?). 
d, Regensburg (1550). *. Bamberg (itizfi). 

the use of the biretta in the Church 
oerned, this was pronounced by Sir R. Phillimore in the Court 
of Arches {Elphinslone v. Purehas, 1870) to be legal “ as a 
protection to the head when needed,” but this decision was 
reversed on appeal by the judicial committee of the privy 
council (Hebbert y..Purehas, 1871). Of late years the old square 
cap of soft padded cloth or velvet has been revived in the 
Anglican Church by some dignitaries. 

See J. Braun, S. J.. Die liturgische Gewandung (Freiburg-i-B., 1907) ; 
Hiertirgica Anglicana, part ii. (London, 1903); H. Druitt, Costume 
on Brasses (Izmdon. 190O). (W. A. P.) 

^n»n«p (?-ia66), Swedish statesman, nephew of Birger 
Brosa, and the most famous member of the ancient noble family 
of the i^olkungeatten, which had so much to say for itself in 
early Swedish history, was created jarl of Bjalbo by King Erik 
Eriksson in 1248 and married the king’s sister. On Erik’s death 


(1250) Birger’s son Vlfidemar was elected king while his father 
acted as regent. During the sixteen years of his sway Sweden 
advanced greatly in fame and prosperity. In 1249 he led an 
ei^dition to Finland, built the fortress of Tavastehus, and thus 
laid the foundations of Sweden’s oversea empire. He also built 
Stockholm, and enriched it by rnaking it the chief mart for the 
trade of Ubeck, with which city he concluded a commercial 
treat)!. As a lawgiver also Birger laboured strenuously in the 
interests of civilization. In his old age he married the daughter 
of King Abel. There is a fine statue of the great jarl in the 
Riddarholm church at Stockholm, erected by Fogelf^rg at the 
expense of the Stockholm magistracy in 1884. He is also the 
central figure of Fr. Hedberg’s drama HrbUopel pi Ulfisa (1865). 
See Sveriges Historia, vol. i. (Stockholm, 1879-1883). 

BlRIBl, or Cavagnole, a French game of chance, prohibited 
by law since 1837. It is played on a board on which the numbers • 

I to 70 are marked. The players put their stakes on the numbers 
they wish to back. The hanker is provided with a bag from 
which he draws a case containing a tidiet, tb* tickets correspond¬ 
ing with the numbers on the board. 'I’he banker calls out the 
number, and the player who has backed it receives sixty-four 
times his stake; the other stakes go to the banker. In the 
French army “ to be sent to Biribi ” is a cant term for being sent 
to tlie disciplinary battalion in Algeria. 

BIRJEND, the capital of Kain, a sub-province of Khora.saii 
in Persia, in 32° 53' N. 59° 10' E., and at an elevation of 4550 ft. 
Pop. about 25,000. It is situated 328 m. from Meshed by Ae 
direct road, in a fertile valley running east and west, of which 
the southern boundary is a lofty range of barren hills known as 
Kuli i Bakeran. Through the valley runs the Khusp river, 
which loses itself in the desert towards the west; it is, however, 
generally dry. Hie water-supply of the town and of the 70 or 80 
villages under its jurisdiction is very scanty. On the east of tlie 
town at the foot of a hill stands a dilapidated fort. Birjend has 
six good caravanserais, a college and some mosques ; post and 
telegraph offices were established there in 1902. 

BIRKBECK, GEORGE (1776-1841), English physidan and 
philanthropist, was bom at Settle in Yorkshire on the 10th of 
January 1776. He early evinced a strong predilection for 
sdentific pursuits ; and in 1799, after graduating as doctor of 
medicine, he was appointed to the chair of natural philosophy 
at the Andersonian Institution of Glasgow. In the following 
year he delivered, for the benefit of the working-classes, a 
gratuitous course of scientific lectures, which were continued 
during the two following years and provtd eminently successful. 
He removed to London in 1804, and there he eridcavoured to 
prosecute his philanthropic schemes, at first without much 
encouragement, but ultimately with marked succSss. In 1823 
he contributed to found the M^phanics’ Institute, the n^e of 
which was afterwards changed to Birkbcck Institution or 
College, in honour of its founder. He was appointed director 
of the institute, which he had originally endowed with the sum 
of £3700, and held the ofiice till his death on the ist of December 
1841. The sphere of usefulness of tlie institution was gradually 
cnlatged, and an enlargement of the buildmgs was carried out 
in 1883-1885. Tlie college now holds day and evening classes 
in many of the sciences, in literature, lunf^ages and art. 

BIRKENFELD, a town of Gemiany, capital of the principality 
of the same name, on the Zunmerbach, 25 m. S.E. of Irier and 
on the main line of railway from Bingerbriick to Neunkirchen. 
Pop. 2500. Close by, on an eminence, lie the ruins of the castle 
of Birkenfeld, dating from the 14th century, once the residence 
of the counts palatine of Zweibrucken. The town has an Evan¬ 
gelical and a Roman Catholic cl^rch, a grand^ucal h^h school 
and a hospital. Besides brewing and tanning, its industries 
include the manufacture of tobacco and chicory. There is also 
a considerable trade in cattle. 

The Princihality of Birkenfeld is hilly and w^-forested ; 
agriculture prospers on the cleared lands, and fruit is grown in 
the valley of the Nahe, the principal stream. Ironstone and 
roofing slates are quarried, and there is some industry in agate- 
polishing and the manufacture of trinkets. The principality 
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has an area of 312 sq. m. and a populStion (iqoo) of 43,409, 
chiefly I’rotestanls. It is fornted out of the former lordships of 
l>achstuhl and Oberstain, of part of the ancient countship of 
Sponheim, and sections of the duchy of Jiilich, which were 
pranted to the grand-duke of Oldenburg by the congress of 
Vienna in 1815. It is entirely an enclave in Prussian territory, 
and though it is represented in the Oldenburg diet, it is governed 
by a separate JiegiefunKskollegium, consisting of a president and 
two mcmijers, who are responsible to the Oldenburg ministry. 

BIRKENHEAD, a municipal, county and parliamentary 
borough, and seaport of Cheshire, England, on the river Mersey, 
193 m. N.W. of London. Pop. (1901) 110,915. It lies opposite 
Liverpool, on the east shore of the peninsula of Wirral, and is 
served by the Birkenhead (London & North-We.=tcm and Great 
Western joint) and the Wirral railways. It is wholly of modern 
growth, although the name of Byrkhed is traced to the forest 
which is believed to have extended tietween the mouths of the 
Dee and the Kibble in l.ancashire. A Benedictine monastery 
was founded (c. 1*50) by Hamon de Mascy, third baron of 
Dunham Massey, and dedicated to St Mary and St James. It 
drew its main revenues from tolls levied at the Mersey ferry ; and 
its prior .sat in the parliament of the earls of Chester, enjoying 
all the dignities and privileges of a Palatinate baron. A fine 
crypt, along with remains of the prior’s lodging, refectory and 
chapel, may still be viewed, as the priory was purchased by 
private subscription and handed over to the municipality in 
1896. 

'I'lic rise of Birkenhead, from a hamlet of some 50 inhabitants 
in I Hi 8 to its present importance, was due in the first place to 
the foresight and enterprise of William Inird, who purchased 
in 1824 a few acres of land on the banks of a marshy stream, 
known us Wallasey Pool, whiejj flowed into the Mersey about 
2 m. west of tlie village. Among other engineers, Telford and 
Stephenson favoured the project of converting Wallasey Pool 
into a great basin for shipping ; but, largely owing to the fears 
of Liverpool lest a formidable rival should thus be created, it was 
not until 1843 that parliamentary powers were obtained, and the 
work entrusted to James Rendel, who finished it in less than 
five years. The docks, which covered an area of 7 acres, were 
opened in 1847, and after thrice changing hands were made 
over in 1858 to the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, a body 
created by .act of 1857, to control the harbourage on both sides 
of the river. 

Meanwhile, the town itself grew rapidly. In 1833 an art 
was passed for paving, watching, cleansing and improving the 
streets ; as Veil as for the regukition of police, and the establish¬ 
ment of a market. The Improvement Commissioners constituted 
by this act Included the mayor, bailiffs and four aldermen of 
Liverpool, under whose care thft main streets were laid out on a 
regular plan, intersecting one another at right angles ; and the 
first iron tramway in l■'.ngland was laid down. Electricity was 
subset]uently applied to the tramway system. Noteworthy 
public buildings are ,St Aidan’s College, a large brick building in 
Tudor style, for the use of Anglicim students in theology ; the 
market hall (1845); town hall, a free library with branches, 
borough hospital, built at the cost of Sir John Laird ; and many 
schools both public and private, including the industrial schools 
built as a memorial to Albert, prince consort, at the cost of Sir 
W. Jackson, and the school of art, given by Sir John I.aird. 
There are many handsome modern churches, all built since 1821. 
Roman Catholics are especially numerous, owing to the presence 
of a large Irish population. The town is well furnished with 
open spaces. Birkenhead Park was opened in 1847, Mersey 
Park in 1885 ; while a tract qf moorland 6 m. distant in the 
township of Thurslaston, was allotted to the borough of Birken¬ 
head in 1887 ; and Meols Common, comprising over 50 acres of 
pasturcland on the shores of Liverpool Bay, was made over to 
the corporation in 1900. 

The increase of railway accommodation has been swift. In 
1878 the old Monks Ferry station on the Great Western system 
was superseded by the opening of the Woodside passenger 
station, and a few years later the Birkenhead town station was 


opened. «In 1886 the Mersey* tunnel, connecting Birkenhead 
with Liverpool, was opened by the prince of Wales. The system 
extends from Rock Ferry and Park stations on the Cheshire 
side to the low-level at Central Station in Li^ferpool, and has 
connexions on the Cheshire side with the Great Western, North- 
Western, Wirral and various local lines. The Wrexham, 
Mold & Connah’s Quay railway, which was taken over by the 
Great Central company in 1905, helped to bring the mineral 
wealth of Flint and North Wales generally into the Birkenhead 
docks. • 

Woodside Ferry may still be regarded as the principal entrance 
to Birkenhead and the Wirral from Liverpool. The exclusive 
right of ferryage was granted to the priory in 1332. In 
1842 the Birkenhead Commissioners purchased it, under an .act 
of parliament, from the lord of the manor, Mr F. R. Price. In 
1897 the corporation further acquired the rights over the Rock 
Ferry and the New Perry at the southern end of the town. 
Despite competition from the Mersey tunnel, these ferries 
continue to transport millions of passengers annually, and have 
a considerable share in the heavy goods traffic. 

Though at the outset a mere commercial offshoot of Liverpool, 
Birkenhead has acquired a large export trade in coal and manu¬ 
factured articles, importing guano, grain and cattle in return. 
Iron foundries, breweiics, oil-cake and seed mills also exist side 
by side with such immense engineering and shipbuilding works 
as the Britannia Works, Canada Works, and, above all. Laird’s 
shipbuilding works, where several early iron vessels were built, 
and many cruisers and battleships have been Launched. Huge 
warehouses and sheds have been erected tilong the quays for 
the storage of freight. In 1847 the Birkenhead Dock Ware¬ 
housing Company opened its first w.arehouse, capable of holding 
80,000 tons of goods. A line called the Dock Extension railway 
was carried round the whole, and the comjiany erected, for their 
workmen, the Dock Cottages. This entire property is now 
under the authority of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board. 
'I’he pile of buildings known as the com warehouses arc traversed 
by a canal which gives access to its several departments, and tire 
provided with mechanical grain - elevators. There are also 
extensive lairages for live-stock, and cold storage for dead meat. 
On the north and north-cast, and partly on the east, Birkenhead 
is bounded by its docks, which extend, for a distance exceeding 
2 m., from the landing-stage at Woodside Ferry to the Wall¬ 
asey Bridge. Of the.se the principal .are the Egerton, Morpeth, 
Morpeth Branch and Wallasey Docks ; while the Alfred Dock, 
with its three entrances, nineteen pairs of lock-gates, 8 acres 
of water, and 460 lin. yds. of quay-space, fulfils the part of 
an entrance-lock to the whole system. The great Float, now 
occupying the site of WalLasey Pool, separates Ilirkenhead from 
Poulton-cum-Seacombe in the parisli of Wallasey. It forms an 
immense dock of 120 acres, with a quay-space of about 5 m.; 
and communicates on the E. with a low-water basin of about 
14 .acres and with the Alfred Dock ; on the S.E. with the Morpeth, 
Morpeth Branch and Egerton Docks. The Morpeth Dock (about 
1T acres, quay-space 1299 lin. j'ds.) is in communication with 
the. Morpeth Branch Dock (about 3J acres, quay-space 600 lin. 
yds.); both being set apart for the use of steamers. The total 
water-space of these docks amounts to 165 acres, and the lineal 
quay-space is about 9i m. The entrances to the Birkenhead 
Docks are capable of docking the largest class of steamers afloat. 
The massive iron bridges across the dock entrances are opened 
and closed by hydraulic power, which is likewise applied to the 
cranes, coal-hoists, warehouse-lifts and other machinery about 
the docks. At the extreme western end of the West Float 
are three large griiving docks, two about 750 ft. in length, 
and 130 and 80 ft. respectively in width; while the largest 
measures about 900 ft. in length and 130 ft. in width. 

In 1861 Birkenhead was created a parliamentary borough, 
returning one memljcr. In 1877 it received a municipalacharter, 
the boundaries of the borough including the suburban townships 
of Tranmere, Claughton, Oxton and part of Higher Bebington. 
The borough is under a mayor, 14 aldermen and 42 councillors. 
ArcA, 3848 acres. 
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BIRMINGHAM, a city and athe county-seat of •Jeffenion 
county, Alabama, U.S.A., in the north-central part of the state, 
96 m. N.W. of Montgomery, at an altitude of 600 ft. 1 1 is served 
by the Southern, the Loubville & Nashville, the Seatoard 
Air Line, the Central of Georgia, the Alabama Great Southern 
(of the Queen & (descent Route), the Illinois Central, the At¬ 
lanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, the Birmingham Southern 
(for freight only), and the Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham 
(Frisco system) railways. Pop. (1890) *6,178 ; (1900) 38,415, 
of whom 16,575 ^ere of negro descent, and 1776 were foreign- 
born; (1910) 132,685. Birmingham is situated in Jones Valley, 
between two mountains wliich lie south-east and north-west of 
the city. Its streets are wide and well constructed, and there 
are sixteen public parks, three of which. East I^ake, I^akeview 
and Capitol, arc particularly attractive. Among the principal 
buildings are the First National bank, the immense Union 
station and the Saint Vincent hospital; besides several fine office 
and school buildings (including the beautiful manual training 
high school) and churches. Although the state constitution 
restricts municipal investments, a Waring or “ Separate ” 
sewage system has been established. The most important 
educational institutions are the Birmingham medical college 
and college of pharmacy ; the Birmingham dental college; 
a school of art and a conservatory of music. At East Lake 
station, 5 m. north-east of the city, is Howard College (Baptist; 
founded at Marion, Perry county, in 1841 as an academy; 
granted first collegiate degrees in 1848 ; opened in East Lake 
in 18K7): and 2 m. west of the city is the North Alabama Con¬ 
ference College (Methodist Episcopal South), opened in 1897. 

Birmingham, situated in an immensely rich iron, coal and 
limestone region, is the principal manufacturing centre in the 
state, and the most important centre for the production and 
manufacture of iron in the southern states. In the decade 
1890--IQ00 the value of the products of Birmingham’s manu¬ 
factories increased 78'q% from $7,064,248 to $12,581,066; in 
1900 establishments under the “ factory system ” produced 
goods valued at $8,599,418, in 1905 at $7,592,958, a decrease 
of 11 - 7 %; 

Immediately outside the city limits in 1905 there were many 
large manufactories, including the repair shops of the Southern 
railroad ; iron and steel, car wheels and cotton-oil were among 
the products of the suburban factories. In Jefferson county 
there were in 1900 more than 300 mining and manufacturing 
establishments, engaged, chiefly, in the production of iron, coal 
and coke, and a majority of these are in Birmingham and its sub¬ 
urban towns. A short distance south of the city is Red Mountain, 
25 m. long and about 225 ft. high, rich in hematite iron ore ; 
valuable limestone deposits are found some 30 m. distant, and 
in the vicinity are three great coalfields, the Warrior, the ('oosa 
and the Cahaba. These natural advantages make possible the 
production of pig iron at an unusually low cost. In 1900 the 
Birmingham district produced six-sevenths of the total pig iron 
exported from the United States, and in 1902 nine-tenths 
of Alabam.a’s coal, coke and pig iron ; in 1905 Jefferson county 
produced 67-5 % of the total iron and steel product of the state, 
and 62*5% of the pig iron produced by the state. The first 
steel plant in the southern states was established at Birmingham 
in 1897 ; in 1902, at Enslcy, one of the suburbs, there were 10 
furnaces controlled by one compxiny. The city has also a large, 
trade in cotton, the annual receipts averaging about 100,000 bales. 
Among the manufactures are cotton goods, cotton-seed oil, 
yarn, furniture and machinery. Birmingham also has important 
lumber interests. 

The city is a product of the industrial transformation in the 
southern states since the Civil War. In 1870 the site was a 
cotton field, where two railways, the South & North, and the 
Alabama & Chattanooga, now part respectively of the Louis¬ 
ville & ^lashville and the Southern System, met, 2 m. from 
Elyton. In 1871 a land company, promoted by railway officials, 
founded Birmingham. Within four months the population was 
1200 ; by 1873 it was 2500 ; in 1880 it was 3086 ; and in 1890 
it had reached 26,178. 


• ' 

BIRMINGHAM, a city and a municipal, county, and parlia¬ 
mentary borough, the metropolis tlf one of ^e greatest industrial 
districts in England. Pop. (1901) 522,264. It lies in the north¬ 
west of Warwickshire, but its suburbs extend into Staffordshire 
on the north and west, and into Worcestershire on the south. 
It is 1*3 m. north-west from London by the London & North- 
Western railway, lying on the loop line between Rugby and 
Stafford; it is also served by the northern line of the Great 
Western, and by the north and west (Derby-Bristol) line of the 
Midland railway. 

6V<r.—Birmingham, built upon the New Red Sandstone, is 
situated in the valleys of the Rea and other small feeders of the 
river Tame, near lieir sources, and upon the rising ground 
between these valleys. The site is, therefore, boldly undulating, 
varying from 200 to 600 ft. above sea-level, steadily rising 
towards the north and west, while the well-marked line of the 
Lickey hills skirts the site on the south-west, extending thence 
south-eastward. From the high ground to the south-east 
Birmingham thus presents the appearance of* a vast semicircular 
amphitheatre, the masses of houses broken by innumerable 
factory-chimneys; the whole scene conveying a remarkable 
impression of a community of untiring industrial activity. 
The area of the town is nearly 20 sq. m., the greatest length from 
north to south 7 m., and the greatest breadth about 4 m. Yet 
Birmingham is a fraction only of an industrial district, of which 
it forms the south-eastern extremity, which itself resembles 
one vast city, and embraces such famous manufacturing towns 
as Dudley, Wolverhampton, Walsall, Wednesbury and many 
others. This is the district commonly known as the “ Black 
Country,” which forms part of the South Staffordshire industrial 
district. Birmingham, however, does not lie actually within 
the “ Black Country ” properly to called. 

Streets and Buildings .—The plan of the town, as dictated by 
the site, is irregular; the streets are mostly winding, and often 
somewhat narrow. In the centre are several fine thoroughfares, 
containing nearly all the most important buildings. New Street, 
Corporation Street and Colmore Row are the chief of these. 
At the western end of New Street is a fine group of buildings, 
including the council house and art gallery, the town hall and 
post office. The council house and art gallery, begun in 1874 
and completed in 1881, is in Renaissance style, and the material 
is Darley Dale, Spinkwell and Wrexham stone. The entrance 
is surmounted with a pediment filled with groups of excellent 
sculpture. The erection of that part which forms the art gallery 
was the work of the gas committee, to whom the co,uncil granted 
the site on condition that they would build .such a gallery over 
their own office, the council having no powers at, the time to 
raise the required funds. The art gallery contains a fine collection 
of modem paintings, including masterpieces of David Cox, 
Millais, Hunt, Henry Moore, Albert Moore, Briton-Riviere and 
Burne-Jones. In the industrial hall are rich stores of Oriental 
metal work, Limoges enamel, English and foreign glass and 
Japanese ceramics. In the side g^leries are various textiles, 
and Persian, Rhodian, Gr6s de Plandres and other pottery. 
There is a remarkable collection of Wedgwood. Notable also 
is the collection of arms, which is probably the most complete in 
existence. The purchase of pictures has been made from time 
to time by means of an art gallery purchase fund of £12,000, 
privately contributed and placed under the control of the cor¬ 
poration. Many valuable works of art are the gift of individuals. 
In 1906 plans were obtained for additional municipal offices and 
another art gallery on a site on the opposite side of Edmund 
Street from the council house. The town hall, completed in 
1850, is severely classic, modeled upon a Greek temple. The 
lower stage consists of a plinth or basement, 23 ft. high, upon 
which is reared a facade of peripteral chstfacter, with eight 
Corinthian columns (36 ft. high) at the two principal fronts, and 
thirteen columns on each side. These columns (imitated from 
those of the temple of Jupiter Stator at Rome) support a bold 
and enriched cornice, finished at each end with a lofty pediment 
and entablature. The exterior of the hall is built of Anglesea 
marble. The interior consists chiefly of a regularly-built room, 
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designed specially for meetings and concerts, witli an orchestra' 
containing a fine organ. The lliU scats upwards of 2000 persons, 
but when cleared of tenches, as is the ca.se at great political 
meetings, over 5000 may find .standing room. The Midland 
Institute, adjacent to the town hall on the west, has a fine 
lecture theatre. To the south lie the post office, the inland 
revenue office and College. To the north Ls the Gothic 

building of Mason Collep, an institution merged in the univer¬ 
sity. The Central free library, adjoining the Midland Institute, 
was rebuilt in 1879, after a fire which destroyed the fine Shake¬ 
speare library, the Cervantes collection, and a laigc series of 
books on, and antiquities of, Warwickshire, known as the 
Staunton collection. The Sliakespeare series was as far ns 
possible replaced, and the whole forms one of the largest refer¬ 
ence and lending libraries in England. Edmund Street and 
Colmore Row are fine thoroughfares running parallel in a 
north-easterly, direction from either side of the council house; 
in the first the principal building is the school of art, in the second 
are several noteworthy private buildings. Both terminate at 
Snow Hill station, that of the Great Western railway. New 
Street station, that of the London & North Western and Mid¬ 
land railways, lies close to the street of that name, fronted by 
the Queen’s hotel. The station is nearly a quarter of a mile in 
length. The roof of tlie older portion consists of a vast arch of 
glass and iron, carried on pillars on each side, and measuring 
noo ft. in length, 80 ft. in height, and 212 ft. in width in a single 
span. The building of the Royal Society of Artists fronts New 
.Street itself with a fine classic portico ; here are also the exchange 
(Gothic) and the grammar school of King Edward VI., a Per¬ 
pendicular building dating from 1840, designed by Sir Charles 
Barry. Corporation Street was the outcome of a great “ Im¬ 
provement scheme " initiated ia.1875, with the object of clearing 
away a mass of insanitary property from the centre of the town 
and of constructing a main thoroughfare from the centre to the 
north-eastern outlet, starting from New Street, near the railway 
station to Bull Street, and thence continuing to the Aston 
Road. The scheme received parliamentary sanction in 1876, 
and was finished in 1882 at a cost of £1,520,657. This led to an 
almost total extinction of the residentiiU quarter in the centre 
of the town. The finest building in this handsome street is the 
Victoria assize courts. The foundation stone was laid by Queen 
Victoria in 1887, after Birmingham had teen created an assize 
district; the building was completed in 1891. There is a hand¬ 
some entrance, and within is a great haU, 80 ft. by 40, with a 
series of .stau^ed-glass windows. The exterior is red, and highly 
ornamented in the style of the Renaissance. 

Among otfier noteworthy buildings are the county court, 
education offices and military drill hall. Among a fine series 
of statues and monuments may be mentioned the statue of 
Nelson by Richard Westmacott, in the Bull King; those of 
Joseph Sturge, at the Five Ways, and of 'I'homas Attw(K)d, the 
founder of the Political Union, in Stephenson Place, both by 
J. E. Thomas : James Watt, a singularly beautiful work, in 
Ratcliff Place, by Alexander Munro; Sir Robert Peel, in New 
Street, by Peter Hollins ; Albert, prince consort, in the council 
house, by J. H. Foley ; and Queen Victoria, by Thomas Woolner ; 
Sir Rowland Hill, in the hall of the post office, by Matthew 
Noble ; and Dr Priestley, in New Street, by F. J. Williamson. 
There is also a fountain behind the town hall, commemorative 
of the mayoralty of Mr Joseph Chamberlain, and flanked by 
statues of Sir Josiah Mason, and George Dawson, who took 
active put in the municipal reform' movement previous to 
Mr Chamberlain’s years of office. Sir Francis Cltantrey’s famous 
statue of James Watt is in acspecial chapel at Handsworth 
church. 

Suburbs—The principal streets radiating from central 
Birmingham to the suburbs are served by electric tramways 
worked by the corporation, and also by motor omnibuses. 
The princiiml suburbs are as follows. Edgbaston and Harbome 
lie south-west of the centre of the city, beii^ approached by 
Broad Street. These form a residential district principally 
inhabited by the richer classes, and owing to the enforcement 


of strict aules by the ground khdlord, retafti a remarkable semi- 
rural character, almost every house having a garden. Here, 
moreover, are Calthorpe Park, the botanical gardens, and the 
large private grounds attached to Edgbaston Hall, also the 
Warwickshire county cricket ground. To the south of Edgbaston, 
however, are tlie growing manufacturing districts of Selly Oak 
and Boumeville, and south of these, Northfield and King’s 
Norton, in Worcesterdiire. The districts to the cast of central 
Birmingham are Balsall Heath, Sparkbrook, Small Heath and 
Saltley. On the south-east is the residential Aiburb of Moseley, 
and on the east that of Yardley. Between Moseley and King’s 
Heath to the .south, is Highbury, the seat of Mr Joseph Chamber¬ 
lain, whose active interest in the affairs of the town, both during 
his mayoralty (1875-1876) and at other times, was a principal 
factor in such works as the municipalizatiun of the gas and water 
supply, the Corporation Street improvement, and the foundation 
of Birmingham University. On the east side the transition from 
town to country is clearly marked. This, however, is not the 
case on the west side, where the borough of Smethwick adjoins 
Birmingham, and the roads through West Bromwich and towards 
Oldbury and Dudley have the character of continuous streets. 
On this side are Soho and Handsworth. which gives name to a 
parliamentary division of Staffordshire. To the north lies 
Aston Manor, a municipal borough of itself, with Perry Bar 
beyond. To the north-east a populous district extends towards 
the town of Sutton Coldfield. Aston Hall is a fine Jacobean 
mansion standing in an extensive park. Aston Lower Grounds 
is an adjacent pleasure-ground. Besides the.se and the Edg- 
haston grounds the chief parks are Summcrsfield Park, 
towards Smethwick ; Soho Park ; Victoria Park, Handsworth ; 
Adderloy Park, towards Saltley ; and Victoria Park, Small 
Heath. There is a race-course at Castle Bromwich, 3 m. ca.st of 
the town. 

Churches and Jieligion .—Birmingham is not rich in ecclesi¬ 
astical architecture. It became a bishopric under the Bishoprics 
of Southwark and Birmingham Art 1904, including the arch¬ 
deaconry of Birmingham and the rural deanery of Handsworth, 
prcs iously in the diocese of Worcester. Before 1821 it was in the 
diocese of Lichfield. There were formerly a religious hou.se, the 
priory of St Thomas the Apostle, and a Gild of the Holy Cro.ss, 
lui association partly religious and partly charitable, having a 
chantry in the parish churcli. The possessions of the priory 
went to the crown at the di.s.solution, and the building was 
destroyed before the close of the i6th century. The lands of the 
Gild of the Holy Cross were granted by Edward VI. to trustees 
for the support of the free grammar school. Until 1715 there 
was but one parish church, St Martin’s, a rectory, having the 
tithes of the entire parish of Birmingham. St Marlin’s was 
erected about the middle of the 13th century, but in the course 
of ages was so disfigured, internally and externally, as to present 
no traces, except in the tower and spire, of its former character. 
In 1853 the tower was found to he in a dangerous condition, and 
together with the spire was rebuilt. In 1873 the remaining part 
of the old church was removed without disturbing the monu¬ 
ments, and a larger edifice was erected in its place. St. Philip’s, 
a stately Italian structure, designed by Archer, a pupil of Wren, 
was the next church erected. It was consecrated in 1715, 
enlarged in 1884, and became the pro-cathedral on the foundation 
of the diocese. It contains a rich series of stained-glass windows 
by Burne-Jones. Then followed St Bartholomew’s in 1749, 
St Mary’s in 1774, St Paul’s in 1779, St James’s, Ashted, in 1791, 
and otliers. St Alban’s is a good example of J. L. Pearson’s 
work, and Edgbaston church is a picturesque Perpendicular 
structure. 

Under the Commonwealth Biimingham was a stronghold of 
Puritanism. Qarendon speaks of it and the neighbourhood as 
“ the most eminently corrupted of any in Engird.” Baxter, 
on the other hand, commending the garrison of Covenffy, says 
it contained “ the most religious men of the ports round about, 
especially from Birmingham.” The traditional reputation for 
Nonconformity is maintained by the town, all varieties of 
dissenters being numerous and influential. The Unitarians, tlie 
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oldest body establishtd here, ha>% among thw chapel# a hand¬ 
some structure in Bristol Road, the Old Meeting, which in 1885 
replaced the building in which the congregation was formed on 
the Presbyterian model by a number of ministers ejected under 
the Act of Uniformity. Another chapel, the New Meeting, in 
Moor Street, is memorable as having been the place of Dr Joseph 
Priestley’s ministerial labours from 1780 onwards. In 1862 the 
Unitarians removed from this place to a new Gothic edifice, 
called the church of the Messiah, in Broad Street, where they 
preserve a monunfent of Priestley, with a medallion portrait in 
profile, and an inscription written by Priestley’s friend. Dr Parr. 
The first meeting-house of the Society of Friends dates from 
about i6go. Among Independent chapels, that of Carr’s Lane 
had John Angell James and Robert William Dale as ministers. 
The Baptists first erected a chapel in Cannon Street in 1738. 
The Wesleyan Methodists were established in Birmingham by 
John Wesley himself in 1745, when he was roughly handled 
while preaching on Gosta Green. In 1903 a very fine central hall, 
with lofty tower, was opened by this body, in the style of the 
Renaissance, fronting upon Corporation, Ryder and Dalton 
streets. The Presbyterians have also places of worship, and the 
Jews have a synagogue. From the revolution of 1688 until 
1789 the Roman Catholics had no place of worship here; but 
Birmingham is now a Roman Catholic bishopric. The cathedral 
of St (;had was built from the designs of A. W. Pugin. At 
Erdington, towards Sutton Coldfield, is a large Benedictine Abbey 
(1897) of the Beuron congregation, founded as a monastery in 
1876 ; and in the vicinity, at Oscott, is St Mary’s College, where 
the chapel is a fine example of Pugin’s work. Cardinal Newman 
was superior of the Oratory of St Philip Neri from its foundation 
in 1851. 

Aiministration .—The government of the town resided origin¬ 
ally in the high and low bailiffs, both officers chosen at the court 
of the lord of the manor, and acting as his deputies. The system 
was a loose one, but by degrees it became somewhat organized, 
and crown writs were addressed to the bailiffs. In 1832, when 
the town was enfranchi.sed, they were made the returning officers. 
About the beginning of the 19th century, however, a more regular 
system was instituted, by an act creating a body of street com¬ 
missioners, who acted for the parish of Birmingham, the hamlets 
outside its boundaries having similar boards of their own. The 
annoyance and difficulty caused by these bodies, thirteen in 
number, led to a demand for the incorporation of Birmingham 
as a borough ; and a charter was accordingly granted by the 
crown in 1838, vesting the general government in a mayor, 
.sixteen aldermen and forty-seven councillors. The powers of 
this body were, however, unusually restricted, the other local 
governing bodies remaining in existence. It was not until 1851 
that an act of parliament was obtained, abolishing all governing 
authorities excepting the town council, and transferring all 
powers to this body. Another local act was obtained in 1862, 
and in 1883 these various acts were combined into the Birming¬ 
ham Corporation Consolidation Act. In 1889 Birmingham was 
created a city, and a grant made of an official coat of arms carry¬ 
ing supporters. The title of lord mayor was conferred on the 
chief magistrate in 1897. The city council consists of eighteen 
aldermen and fifty-four councillors, selected from eighteen wards ; 
it is divided into seventeen committees, most of which consist of 
eight members. The corporation is the largest employer of 
labour in the borough, and is also a large landowner. 

The gas, electric and water supplies are in its hands. The 
gas supply was taken over in 1875, and the electric in 1900 for 
£420,000. The local sources of water-supply are the rivers 
Bourne and Blythe, the Plant Brook and the Perry Stream, and 
eight deep wells. These works can provide 20 million gallons 
daily in dry weather. A large area outside the city boundaries 
is supplied, and in 1891, the demand having risen to nearly 
17 miUioifS a day, new sources had to be considered, and it was 
determined to seek an entirely new supply in Wales. By an act 
of 1892 power was given to acquire the watershed of the rivers 
• Elan and Claerwen, tributaries of the Wye, lying west of Rhyader 
in Wales, and to construct the necessary works, the capital 


authorized being £6,000,000. Afafut £5,900,000 had been spent 
when, on the 21st of July 1904, King JEdward VII. formally 
opened the supply. Two reservoirs on the river Elan, formed by 
masonry dams from 98 to 128 ft. above the river-bed, were then 
completed, the construction of the three planned on the Claer¬ 
wen being deferred until necessity should arise. Nearly a mile 
below the confluence of the rivers the great Caban Coch dam, 
122 ft. high, and the same in thickness at the base, and 600 ft. 
long at the top, holds up the water for over 4 m. in the Elan, and 
over 2 in the Claerwen, having a capacity of 1500 million gallons. 

A series of thirty filter beds is included in the original scheme; 
and the water travels 73-3 m. from the source to Birmingham 
by gravity alone with a fall of about 170 ft. The area of the 
gathering ground is 45,562 acres, the mean annual rainfall in the 
district being 63 in. The complete scheme provided water for 
fifty years in advance, and a maximum of 75 million gallons a 
day was taken into account, in addition ib^'j million gallons for 
compensation water to the river. The part oj the works opened 
in 1904 provided about 27 million gallons of supply daily to the 
city. The corporation is obliged by the act to supply towns 
within 15 m. of the line of the aqueduct. A village for the 
accommodation of workmen was established near the Caban Coch 
dam; and the corporation adopted a modified form of the 
Gothenburg system in respect of the supply of intoxicating 
liquors, permitting no publican to open a licensed house. 

The administration of the poor-law is vested in a board of 
guardians of sixty members for the parish of Birmingham. 
The parish of Edgbaston (wholly within the borough) is m the 
poor-law union of King’s Norton, and that part of the pari.sh of 
Aston included in the borough is in the Aston Union. There are 
three workhouses—that for Birmingham parish, situated at 
Birmingham Heath, is capable df receiving over 2000 inmates. 
In 1882 a superintendent relieving officer was appointed, and a 
system of cross-visitation started for the purpose of checking 
abuses of outdoor relief. Workhouses, infirmaries and cottage 
homes are managed by the board, on which women first sat in 
1880. The administration of justice was performed from 1838 
to 1884 by a court of quarter sessions, with a recorder, and a 
court of petty sessions. In 1884 Birmingham was made an 
assize district of Warwickshire. In 1905 a special juvenile 
offenders’ court was initiated. The borough gaol is at Winson 
Green towards Smethwick. The drainage system is managed 
by the Birmingham, Tame and Rea District drainage board, 
constituted in 1877, and consisting of members from the city 
council and from districts outside the municipal area. 

Birmingham was enfranchised in 1832, when two representa¬ 
tives were assigned to it, and Thomas Attwood 'and Joshua 
Scholefield, leaders of the Political Union, were elected. In 1867 
three members were assigned, Snd in 1885 the number was 
increased to seven, and a corresponding number of parliamentary 
divisions created, namely Bordesley, Central, East, Edgbaston, 
North, South and West. By the Provincial Local Government 
Board Act of 1891 four local board districts were added to the 
city of Birmingham for local government—Harbome (Stafford¬ 
shire), Balsall Heath (Worcestershire), Saltley and the rural 
hamlet of Little Bromwich (Warwickshire). These districts 
were by the act declared to be in the county of Warwick, though 
still remaining in their respective counties for the exercise of 
freehold votes. By this act the boundaries of the city were made 
conterminous for parliamentary, municipal and school board 
purposes. The area is 12,639 acres. 

The population of Birmingham in 1700 was about 15,000. 
In 1801 it was 73,000, and it increased rapidly through the 
century. In 1891 it was 478,ii3\nd in 1901, 522,204. 

Education .—'The oldest educational institution is the grammar 
school of King Edward VI., founded in 1552 out of the lands of 
the Gild of the Holy Cross, then of the annual value of £21. The 
endowments now yield upwards of £37,000. The principal 
school included in ^e foundation is the boys’ high school, held 
in the building in New Street. It has a classical and a modern 
side, and educates about 500 boys. Adjoming it, in a new 
building opened in 1896, is a luge high school for girls, with^oo 
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pupils. There are abo on thef^oundation seven middle schools, 
called grammar schoob^ four for girls and three for boys, situated 
in different parts of the city, and containing about 1900 pupils 
altogether. The schoob have numerous scholarships tenable 
at the schools as well as exltibitions to the universities and other 
places of higher education. Queen's College, founded in 1828 
as a school of medicine, subsequently embraced other subjects, 
though in 1882 only the medical and theological departments 
were maintained. In 1882 a large part of the scientific teaching, 
hitherto done by special professors in Queen’s College, was token 
over by Mason College, and in 1892 the whole medical department 
was removed to the same institution under an order from the 
court of chancery. This change helped to advance the Birming¬ 
ham medical school tc a position of high repute. The theological 
students (Church of JCn^and) of Queen’s College are few. Tlie 
idea of developing Queen’s College into a university had long 
existed. But* it was,destined to be realized in connexion with 
Mason College, founded by Sir Josiah Mason in 1870. Subse¬ 
quent deeds (1874 and 1881) added Greek and Latin to the 
practical, mechanical and artistic curriculum of the original 
foundation, and provided that instruction may he given in all 
such other subjects as the trustees may from time to time judge 
necessary, while once in every fifteen years the provisions of the 
deed may be varied to meet changing needs- theology only being 
definitely excluded. In 1897 a new act was paissed at the instance 
of the trustees, creating a court of 180 members, and removing 
the tneological restriction. A measure of popular 
* 1 %'!*'" control is given through the appointment by the city 
council of five out of the eleven trustees. In 1898 a 
public meeting carried a resolution in favour of creating a uni¬ 
versity. It was estimated that a quarter of a million was needed 
to endow and equip a univer.sit)^n the scale proposed. Including 
£50,000 offered by Mr Andrew Carnegie, an equal amount from 
an anonymous donor, and the rest from local subscribers, in the 
autumn of 1890, £325,000 had been subscribed, and the privy 
council was at once petitioned for a charter, which was granted. 
The draft provided for the incorporation of the university of 
Birmingham with faculties of science, arts, medicine and com¬ 
merce, with power to grant degrees, and for its government by 
a court of governors (of which women may be members), a 
council and a senate. Mason College was merged in the univer¬ 
sity. The faculty of commerce constitutes a distinctive feature 
in the scheme of the university, the object being to bring its 
teaching into close touch with the industruil life of the city, the 
district and- the kingdom. In 1905 Sir Edward Elgar (who 
resigned in 1908) became the first occupant of a chair of music, 
founded ov«ng to the liberality of Mr Ricliard Peyton. From 
the same year great strides were made in the development of the 
scientific departments of the tiniversity. A site at Edgbaston 
was given by Lord Calthorpe, and the erection of a complete and 
costly set of buildings was undertaken. 

The Municipal School of Art was formed by the transference 
to the corporation in 1885 of the then existing school of art 
and the society of arts, and by the erection of the building 
in Margaret Street, the site having already been given 
and a portion of the cost provided by private donors. 
There are one central school and two branch schools. Evening 
classes are also held in some of the provided schools. The 
Midland Institute, the building of which was founded in 1855, 
and enlarged suteequently, includes a general literary and an 
industrial department. A marked development took place 
in 1885, when, fresh room having been provided by the removal 
of the school of art lutherto held in the building, the industrial 
department was greatly enlargtd, resulting in the creation of one 
of the best metallurgical schools in the kingdom. The Municipal 
Technical School was established in 1893 in the building of the 
Midland Institute, and in 1895 was housed in a fine buiMing of its 
own, in Suffolk Street, whither the whole of the scientific teaching 
of the institute was transferred. It contains metallurgical and 
engineering workshops and laboratories, lecture theatres for the 
teaching of chemistry and physics, a women’s department, and 
roopis for the teaching of machine drawing and building con- 


stnictioif. Among other eductrional foundations may be men¬ 
tioned a number of industrial schools, reformatories and private 
schools of a good class. , 

The principal libraries are the Birmingham library, founded 
in 1798 by Dr Priestley, in a modem building, tlie Central free 
libmry, and other free libraries in different parts of the city, 
each with a lending department and a reading room. 

ChariHts .—The general hospital, the foundation of Dr Ash, 
an eminent local physician, was opened in 1779. Tlie old 
building was replaced in 1897 by a splendid nSw one in St Mary’s 
Square, costing £206,000. The Queen’s hospital, Bath Row, 
the other large hospital of the town, was founded in 1840 by 
W. Sands Cox, F.R.S., an eminent local surgeon, who also 
founded the Queen’s College as a medical school. 'The general 
dispensary, the officers of which visit patients at fbeir own homes, 
relieves about 8000 yearly. The children’s hospital (free) estab¬ 
lished in 1864 by Dr Heslop, has two establishments—for out¬ 
patients (a handsome Gothic building) in Steelhouse Lane, and 
an in-patient department in Broad Street. There is also a 
women’s hospital (free) for the special diseases of women; a 
lying-in charity; special hospitals for diseases of the eye, the 
ear, bodily deformities, and the teeth; and a homoeopathic 
hospital. The parish of Birmingham maintains a large infirmary 
at the workhouse (Birmingham Heath), and a dispermry for 
out-patients in Paradise Street. The majority of the hospitids 
and dispensaries are free. Nearly all these medical charities 
depend upon subscriptions, donations, legacies and income from 
invested property. 'There are two public organizations for aiding 
the charities, both of which were begun in Birmingham. One is 
a simultaneous collection in October in churches and chapels, 
on the Sunday called Hospital Sunday, established in 1859; 
the other is the Saturday Hospital collection, made by the 
work-people in March, which was established in 1873. A 
musical festival is held triennially in aid of the general ho.spital. 
There is a sanatorium at Blackwell, near tlie Lickey Hill, 10 m. 
south of Birmingham, common to all the hospitals. Amongst 
the non-medical charities the principal are the blind institution 
and the deaf and dumb asylum, both at Edgbaston; and Sir 
Josiah Mason’s orphanage at Erdington. There arc also in tlie 
town numerous almshouses for aged persons, the chief of which 
are l.,ench's Trust, the James Charities, and the Licensed 
Victuallers’ asylum. Besides the general benefit societies, such 
as the Oddfellows’, Foresters’, &c., which are strongly supported 
in Birmingham, the work-people have numerous clubs of a 
charitable kind, and tliere are several important local provident 
societies of a general character, with many thousand members. 

Commerce .—]''rora an early period Birmingham has been a seat 
of manufactures in metal. Hutton, the historian of the town, 
claims for it Saxon or even British antiquity in this respect, but 
without foundation. The first direct mention of Birmingham 
trades is to be found in Leland’s Itinerary (1538). He writes :— 

“ I came through a pretty street as ever 1 entered into Bcrming- 
ham towne. This street, as 1 remember, is called Dirtey 
fDeritend]. In it dwell smiths and cutlers. There be many 
smithes in the towne that use to make knives and all maimer 
of cutlery tooles, and many lorimers that make bittes, and u 
great many naylors, so that a great part of the towne is main¬ 
tained by smithes, who have their iron and sea-cole out of 
Staffordshire.” The cutlers no longer exist, this tmde having 
gone to Sheffield ; but the smiths remain, and the heavier cutting 
tools are still largely made here. The wide importance of 
Birmingham as a centre of manufactures began towards the close 
of the 17th century, one great source of it being the absolute 
freedom of the town, there being no gilds, companies or restric¬ 
tions of any kind ; besides which the easy access to cheap coal 
and iron indirectly helped the development. It is remarkable 
that two important tmdes, now located elsewhere, were first 
established here. Steel was made in Birmingham ifctil 1797, 
but then ceased to be so for about seventy years, when an 
experiment in steel-making was made by a single firm. Cotton- 
spinning was begun in Birmingham by John Wyatt, Lewis Paul ' 
and Thomas Warren as early as 1730; but the speculation was 
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abandoned before tUfe end of tffe century. The grelt staple 
of Birmingham is metal-working in all its various forms. The 
chief variety is the brass-working trade. Iron-working, though 
largely carried on, is a much less important trade, works of this 
kind being chiefly established in the Staffordshire district. 
Jewelry, gold, silver and gilt come next to brass. The remarkable 
development of this branch of industry is demonstrated by the 
increase in the amount of gold and silver marked, as recorded 
by the Assay office—^the figures of 48,123 oz. of gold and 84,323 
oz. of silver in iffyo had been increased to 363,000 oz. of gold 
and nearly 3,000,000 oz. of silver by the end of the century. 
Then follow “ small arms ” of all kinds. Until 1906 a Royal 
Small Arms factory was maintained by the government at 
Sparkbrook, but it was then transferred to the Birmingham 
Small Arms Company, which had already extensive works in 
the district. Buttons, hooks and eyes, pins and other articles 
used for dress, constitute a large class of manufactures. Glass, 
especially table glass, is a renowned staple of the town. Screws, 
nails, &c., are made in enormous quantities ; indeed, Birmingham 
has a monopoly of the English screw trade. Steel pens arc also 
a specialty, the name Ijest known in this connexion beii^ that of 
Sir jo.siah Mason. Electro-plating, first established in 1841 by 
the firm of Elkington, is one of the leading trades. Among other 
branches of manufacture arc wire-drawing, bell founding, 
metal rolling, railway-carriage building (a large and important 
industry), the manufacture of cutting implements and tools of 
all kinds, dic-.sinking, papier-mache malang and a variety of 
others. In 1897 there was a sudden development of cycle manu¬ 
facturing, followed in 1899 by an almost equally sudden collapse, 
but this industry is maintained and accompanied by the manufac¬ 
ture of motor cars, tyres and acce!i,sorics, for which Birmingham 
is one of the principal centres in Great Britain. 

Birmingham may claim as her own the perfection of the steam 
engine, through the genius of James Watt and the courage of 
Matthew Boulton. The memory of the great Soho factory is one 
of the most precious heritages of the town, and Watt’s own 
private workshop continues just as he left it, with no single 
article disturl)ed, carefully preserved in the garret of his house at 
Hcathfield. The mention of Watt and of .Soho recalls the memories 
of distinguished inventors and others who have been connected 
with Birmingham. Here John Baskerville, the printer, carried 
on his work. An institution called the Lunar .Society, which 
met each month about the time of full moon, brought together 
a brilliant company—Watt, Boulton, Joseph Priestley, Josiah 
Wedgwood, Erasmus Darwin. Samuel Parr, Dr William Wither¬ 
ing, Richard Lovell Edgeworth, Sir Joseph Banks, Sir William 
Herschel, Dr Solander, John Roebuck, James Keir and many 
others. William Murdock, the inventor of gas, was a Soho man, 
and first used his invention to light the Soho factory at the 
peace of Amiens in 1802. The series of inventors is continued by 
the names of Gillott, Elkington, Chance, Mason and others. 
Thomas Rickman, the reviver and historian of Gothic architec¬ 
ture, practised as an architect in Birmingham. William Hutton, 
the antiquary and historian, carried on his bookselling business 
here. Many of the best engravers were Birmingham men, 
notably James Tibbitts Willmore and John Pye, the special 
translators of Turner’s marvellous creations. Attwood, Joseph 
Parkes, John Bright and Joseph Chamberlain speak for Bir¬ 
mingham in the region of politics and statesmanship. 

One of the most marked features of social life in Birmingham 
is the fact that contrasts in the distribution of wealth are less 
strongly marked than in most other great cities. The distance 
between the poorest and the richest is bridged over by a larger 
number of intermediate gradations. Coic»^ fortunes are few; 
on the other hand there is a numerous class of rich men. These, 
however, for the greater part are actually engaged in trade or 
manufactures, and hold their place in local life rather on account 
of indust^ pursued than of wealth possessed. The number of 
the lasured class, enjoying large incomes without participating 
in any local industry, is relativdy small, but is said to be on the 
* increase. There are many manufacturing companies, but ^at 
private firms are also'numerdus. In regi^ to labour conditions, 


the system of small masters hold]! its own in the manufactures 
of Birmingham, and shows no signs, of extinction. One 
effect of this condition is that capital and labour are not 
brought into enmity, and consequently strikes and disputes are 
infrequent. As regards the condition of the working classes it 
may be noted that Birmingham was the birthplace of the freehold 
land and building societies, by which workmen are enabled on 
easy terms to acquire houses of their own. The risk of an over¬ 
crowded population is consequently minimized; the houses, 
moreover, are generally well situated a,s regards light and air, 
and many have small gardens. Among industrial communities 
where peculiar attention is paid to the housing of workmen and 
their families, that of Bourneville, occupied by \he employis of 
Messrs Cadbury, chocolate manufacturers, is well known. 

History .—Owing to its rapid expansion, and the consequent 
newness of most of the public and other buildings, Birmingham 
is often supposed to be a modern town.«It was) however, in 
existence as a community in the Saxon pegiod. Proof of this 
was given in 1309 by William de Bermingham, then lord of the 
manor, who showed in a law-suit that his ancestors had a market 
in the place and levied tolls before the Conquest. Some authors 
have endeavoured to identify the town with the supposed Roman 
station called Bremenium, but this claim has long been 
abandoned as fabulous. A Roman road runs north and south 
across the site of the town, but no remains have been found other 
than a very few coins. The origin of the name is untraceable; 
the spelling itself has passed through about 100 different forms. 
Dugdale, the historian of Warwickshire, adopts Bromwycham, 
and regards it as of Saxon derivation. Hutton, the historian of 
Birmingham, has the fanciful etymology of Bront (broom), 
wych (a descent), and ham (a home), making together the home 
on the hill by the heath. 

In Domesday Book Birmingham is rated at four miles of land 
with half a mile of woods, the whole valued at £203. Two 
hundred years later the family of de Bermingham, the owners of 
the place, come into sight, one of them, William, being killed at 
the battle of Evesham, in 1265, fighting with Simon de Montfort 
and the barons against Henry III. The son of this William 
afterwards took part in the French war, and was made prisoner; 
his father’s e.states, forfeited by treason, were restored to him. 
Thenceforward the family engaged in various local and other 
offices, but seemingly abstained from politics. They held the 
place until 1527, when'Edward de Bermingham was deprived of 
his property by means of John Dudley, duke of Northumberland, 
who trumped up a pretended charge of riot and robbery against 
him and proaired Birmingham for himself. On the attainder 
of Dudley the manor passed to the crown, and wa 9 granted to 
Thomas Marrow, of Berkswell, from whom by marriage and 
descent it went to Christopher M*usgrave, and finally, as regards 
the only valuable part—the market tolls—by purchase to the 
town itself. In the Wars of the Roses it does not seem that 
Birmingham took any part; but eneigy revived in the Civil 
War under Charles I., when the town sided actively with the 
Parliamentarians. In 1642, when Charles was marching from 
Shrewsbury to relieve Banbuiy, the Birmingham people .seized 
part of his baggage, including much plate, money and wine, 
which they sent to the Parliamentary garrison at Warwick. 
Before the battle of Kdgehill Charles nested for two nights at 
Aston Hall, near the town, as the guefit of Sir Thomas Holte. 
The Birmingham people resented this by helping the Parlia¬ 
mentarians to cannonade the Hall and to levy a fine upon Sir 
Thomas Holte. They also supplied the Parliamentary army 
with 15,000 sword blades, refusijjg to make a single blade for 
the Royalists. These manifestations of hostility were avenged 
in April 164,3 by Prince Rupert, who, with 2000 men and several 
pieces of artillery, attacked the town, planting his cannon on an 
eminence hear Sparkbrook, still known as Camphill. The towns¬ 
people resisted, but were beaten, many persons being killed or 
wounded. Amongst the former was Lord Denbigh, one of the 
Royalist officers. Having captured the place. Prince Rupert 
allowed his troops to plunder it, to bum about eighty houses and 
to set their prisoners to ransom. He also levied a fine of Isojtoo, 
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e(jual to at least £100,000 of l^e present value of money. This 
bitter lesson kept Birmingham quiet during the rest of the Civil 
War, though the sympathies of the people with the Parliament¬ 
arians were unabated. In 1665 Birmingham suffered heavy 
losses by the plague, great numbers of dead being buried in the 
Pest Field, at Ladywood, then a lonely plaee far outside the 
town, but long since thickly covered with buildings. In 1688 
tile Revolution provoked a temporary outbreak of Protestant 
feeling. James II. had given timber from the royal forest of 
Needwood, near Burton, to build a Roman Catholic chapel and 
convent in a place still called Mass-house Lane. This edifice the 
mob promptly destroyed when James gave place to William and 
Mar}'. Rather more than a century of quiet prosperity ensued, 
and then occurred the serious and most lamentable outbreak 
of popular fury known as the Church and King riots of 1791. 
For some years there had been much political activity in Bir¬ 
mingham, the disseyt^rs, particularly the llnitarians, being 
desirous of relief from the political and religious disabilities under 
which they laboured. The leader in these movements was the 
famous Dr Priestley, who kepi up an active controversy with the 
local clergy and others, and thus drew upon himself and his 
co-religionists the hatred of the more violent members of the 
Church and Tory party. The smouldering fire broke out on the 
occasion of the h'rench Revolution. On the 14th of July a dinner 
of Birmingham Liberals was held at the Royal hotel to celebrate 
the destruction of the Bastille. This was the sigmd of a popular 
outbreak. A Church and King mob, encouraged and organized 
by leaders of better station, who were too cowardly to show 
themselves, began an attack upon the Unitarians. Priestley 
was not present at the dinner, but his house at Fair Hill, Spark- 
brook, was one of the first to be sacked and burnt—^his library 
and laboratory, with all his mafmscripts, the records of life-long 
scientific and philosophical inquiries, perishing in the flames. 
The house and library of Hutton the historian were also 
destroyed. Tlie Unitarian chapel was burnt, and several houses 
belonging to members of the sect were sacked and burnt. The 
riot continued until a strong body of troops was marched into 
the town, but before their arrival damage to the amount of more 
than £60,000 had been done. .Some of the rioters perished in the 
burning buildings, in the cellars of which they drank themselves 
into stupefaction. Others were tried and imprisoned, and four 
of the prisoners were hanged. The' persecuted Unitarians 
recovered a small part of their losses from the county; but 
Priestley himself, owing in a great measure to the unworthy 
prejudice against him, was forced to remove to the United .States 
of .\merica, where he spent the rest of his life. A late atonement 
was made tiy the town to his memory in 1873, by the erection 
of a statue in his honour in front of the town hall and the 
foundation of a Priestley schdfership at the Midland Institute. 

As if ashamed of the excesses of 1791, Birmingham thenceforth 
became, with one or two exceptions, a peaceful town. In the 
dismal period from 1817 to 1819, when the manufacturing 
districts were heavily distressed and were disturbed by riots, 
Birmingham remained quiet. Even when some of the inhabitants 
were tried and punished for demanding parliamentary repre¬ 
sentation, and for electing Sir Charles Wolseley as their delegate, 
there was no demonstration of violence—the wise counsels of 
the leaders inducing orderly submission to the law. The same 
prudent course was observed when in the Reform agitation of 
1831-1832 the Political Union was formed, under the leadership 
of Thomas Attwood, to promote the passing of the Reform Bill. 
Almost the whole town, and great part of the surrounding 
district, joined in this agitation ; vast meetings were held on 
Newhall Hill; there was mucR talk of marching upon London 
100,000 strong; but, owing to the firmness and statesmanship 
of Attwood and his associates, there was no rioting or any si|^ 
of violence. Ultimately the Political Union succeeded in its 
object, and Birmingham helped to secure for the nation the 
enfranchisement of the middle classes and other political reforms. 
One exception to the tranquillity of the town has to be recorded— 
the occurrence of riots in 1839, durinp; the Chartist agitation. 
Chaftism took a strong hold in Birmingham, and, under the 


influenc#of Feargus O'Connor fnd some of tus associates, nightly 
meetings of a threatening character were held in the Bull Ring. 
The magistrates resolved to put these down, andjiaving obtained 
the help of a detachment of the metropolitan police—the town 
then having no local police force—a meeting was dispersed, and 
a riot ensued, which resulted in injury to several persons and 
required military force to suppress it. This happened on the 
4th of July. On the istii of the same month another meeting 
took place, and the mob, strongly armed and numbering many 
thousands, set fire to several houses in the Sull Ring, some of 
which were burned to the ground and others were greatly 
damaged. The miliury again interfered, and order was restored, 
several of the ringleaders being afterwards tried and imprisoned 
for their share in the disturbance. There was another riot in 
1867, caused by the ferocious attacks of a lecturer named 
Murphy upon the Roman Catholics, which led to the sacking of 
a street chiefly inhabited by Irishmen; but the incident was 
comparatively trivial and further disorders were prevented by 
the prompt action of the authorities. 

See W. Hutton, Historv ol Birmiugham (2nd cd.. Binn., 1783); 
J. A. Langford, A Century of Birmingham Life, (Birm,, 

1808), and Modem Birmingham and its Institutions, tS,^j~iSyi 
(Birm., j 873); J. T, Bunco, History of the Corporation of Birmingham 
(Birm., 1885). 

BIRNEY, JAMES GILLESPIE (1792-1857), American reformer, 
leader of the conservative abolitionists in the United States from 
about 1835 to 184s, was born in Danville, Kentucky, ot a family 
of wealth and influence, on the 4tli of February 1792. He 
graduated at the College of New Jersey (now Princeton Uni- 
vensity) in 1810. In 1814, after a course of legal study, he Iregan 
the practice of the law at Danville. He entered immediately, as 
a Democrat, into Kentucky politics, and political ambition caused 
his removal in 18x8 to northern Alabama, near Huntsville. 
There was at that time in the south-west much anti-slavery 
sentiment. Birney’s father was among those who advocated a 
“ free state” constitution for Kentucky, and the home environ¬ 
ment of the boy hud thus fostered a questioning attitude towards 
slavery, though later he was himself a slave-holder. In the 
general assembly of Kentucky in 1816, and in that of Alabama 
in 1819, he opposed inter-state rendition of fugitive slaves and 
championed liberal slave-laws. His career as a lawyer in 
Alabama was exceptionally brilliant; but his political career 
was abruptly wrecked by Ids opposition in 1819 to Andrew 
Jackson, who.se friends controlled the state. His tariff and .anti¬ 
slavery views, moreover, carried him more and more away from 
the Democratic party and toward the Whigs. 

About 1826 he began to show an active interest in the American 
Colonization Society, and in 1832-1833 served as its agent in the 
south-west. In 1833 he returned to Danville, and devoted 
himself wholly to the anti-slavery cause. He freed his own 
slaves in 1834. Convinced that gradual emancipation would 
merely stimulate the inter-state slave trade, and that the dangers 
of a mixed labour system were greater than those of emancipa¬ 
tion in mass, he formally repudiated colonization in 1834; 
moreover, gradualism had become for him an unjustifiable 
compromise in a matter of religion and justice. At this time 
also he abandoned the Whig party. He delivered anti-sl<avery 
addresses in the North, accepted the vice-presidency of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society and announced his intention to 
establish an anti-slavery journal at Danville (1835). For this he 
was ostracized from Kentucky society ; his anti-slaver}- journals 
were withheld in the mails ; he could not secure a public hall or 
a printer. In these circumstanccsj he removed to Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and there, in January 1836, founded the Philanthropist, 
which, in spite of rancorous opposition, became of great influence 
in the north-west. Birney soon relinquished its active control in 
order to serve the Anti-Slavery Society as secretary and as a 
lecturer. He favoured immediatism, but he differejJ sharply 
from the Garrisonian abolitionists, who abhorred the federal 
Constitution and favoured secession. He always wrote, spoke 
and laboured for the permanent safety of the Union. The 
assaults of the South in defence of slavery upon free speech, free 
press, the right of petition and trial by jury, he pronounced 
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“ exorbitant claims !•. . on the“liberties of the free «tates ”; 
the contest had become, he said, “ one not alone of freedom for 
the blacks but qf freedom for the whites.” Twenty-three years 
Ijefore William H. Seward characterized as an “ irrepressible 
conflict ” the antagonism between freedom and slavery, Bimey 
proclaimed : “ There will be no cessation of conflict until slavery 
shall be exterminated or liberty destroyed ”—“ liberty and 
slavery ctinnot both live in juxtaposition ” (1835). The ends 
being political, so also, thought Bimey, must be the means; as 
parties in the south were fusing, he laboured to re-align parties in 
the north, and advocated the formation of an independent anti¬ 
slavery party. After the separation of the Garrisonian and the 
political abolitionists in 1840 the new party was formed, and in 
1840, and again in 1844, as the Liberty party (g.v.), it made 
Birney its candidate for the presidency. In 1840 he received 
7069 votes; in 1844,62,263. A fall from his horse in 1845 
him a hopeless invalid, and completely removed him from public 
life. He died at Perth Amboy, New Jersey, on the 25th of 
Novemlwr 1857. 

Two of Birney’s sons, William Bimey (1819-1907) and David 
Bell Birney (1825-1864), were prominent as officers on the 
Federal side during the Civil War in America. 

See James 0 . IHrney and llis Times (New York, 1890). l>y his son, 
William Birney ; .and his principal writings ; On the Sin 0/ Holding 
Slaves (1834), Lettev on Colonisation (1834), Vindication of Abolition¬ 
ists (1835), American Churches the B^warh of American Slavery 
{1840, 3rd ed. 1885); Speeches in England (1840); and Case of 
Strader et at. v. Oraftam (1852). 

BIRON, ARM AND DjE GONTAUT, Baron de (152471592)) 
a celebrated French soldier of the i 6 th century. His family, one 
of the numerous branches of the house of Gontaut, took ite title 
from the territory of Bironin Perigord, where on a hill between the 
Dropt and the Lide still stands the magnificent castle begun by 
the lords of Biron in the iith century. As a page of the queen 
of Navarre Biron attracted the notice of the marshal de Bris.sac, 
with whom he saw active service in Italy. A wound received by 
him in his early years made him lame for life, but he did not 
withdraw from the military career, and he held a command in 
Guise’s regiment of light horse in 1557. A little later he became 
chief of a cavalry regiment, and in the wars of religion he 
repeatedly distinguished himself. 

His great services to the royal cause at Dreux, St Denis, Jarnac 
and Moncontour were rewarded in 1569 by his appointment as 
a privy councillor of the king and grand master of artillery. 
He commanded the royal forces at the siege of La Rochelle 
in 1572, :ind four years later was made a marshal of France. 
From 1576 to 1588 he was almost continuously employed in high 
command. From 1589 he supported the cause of Henry of 
Navarre, but was suspected of prolonging the civil wars in his 
own interest. Biron was killed by a cannon-ball at the siege of 
Epernay on the 26th of July 1592. He was a man of considerable 
literary attainments, and used to carry a pocket-book, in which 
he noted everything that appeared remarkable. Some of his 
letters are preserved in the Biblioth^que Nationale and in the 
British Museum ; these include a treatise on the art of war. 

His son, Charles de Gontaut, due de Biron (1562-1602), 
fought brilliantly for the royal party against the League. He 
was made admiral of France in 1592, and marshal in 1594: 
governor of Burgundy in 1595, he took the towns of Beaune, 
Autun, .Auxonne and Dijon, and distinguished himself at the 
battle of Fontaine-Fran9aise. In 1596 he was sent to fight the 
Spaniards in Flanders, Picardy and Artois. After the jjeace of 
Vervins he discharged a mission at Brussels (1598). From that 
time he was engaged in intrigues with Spain and Savoy, and, 
notwithstanding, directed the expedition sent against the duke 
of Savoy (1599-1600). After fulfilling diplomatic missions for 
Henry IV. in England and Switzerland (1600), he was accused 
and convicted of high treason and was beheaded in the Bastille 
on the 3?st of July 1602. 

His collateral descendant, Armand Louis de Gontaut, due de 
Uuzun, afterwards due de Biron (i 747 - 1793 ). is known for the 
part he played in the War of American Independence and the 
revolutionary wars. Until 1788, when he succeeded to the duchy 
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of Biron on the death of his uncl^,—Louis Antoine de Gontaut, 
due de Biron (1700-1788)--he bore the title of due de Lauzun, 
which had passed, on the death of Antoine Nompas de Caumont, 
due de Lauzun (1633-1723), to his niece, the wife of Charles 
Armand de Gontaut, due de Biron (1663-1756). After for a 
while wasting his fortune in dissipation in various parts of Europe, 
he attracted attention by an essay on the military defences of 
Great Britain and her colonies (£te/ de defense d’Angleterre et de 
Unites ses possessions dans les quatres parties du monde). This led 
to his appointment to a command against the English in 1779, 
in which he gained several successes. In the following year he 
look a conspicuous part in the War of American Independence, 
and on his return to France was made marechal de camp. In 1789 
he was returned as deputy to the states-gcncral by the noblesse of 
Quercy, and attached himself to the revolutionary cause. In 
1791 he was sent by the Constituent Assembly to receive the oath 
of the army of Flanders, and subsequeiftly was appointed to its 
command. In July 1792 he was nominated commander of the 
army of the Rhine, with the duty of watchit^ the movements of 
the Austrians. In May 1793 he was transferred to the command 
of the army of La Rochelle, operating against the insurgents of 
La Vendee. He gained several successes, among them the 
capture of Saumur and the victory of Parthenay ; but the 
insubordination of his troops and the intrigues of revolutionary 
agents made his position intolerable and he sent in his resignation. 
He was thereupon accused by the notorious Carrier of incivisme 
and undue leniency to the insurgents, deprived of his command 
(July), imprisoned in the Abbaye and condemned to death by the 
Revolutionary Tribunal. He was guillotined on the 31st of 
December 1793. Some Memoires, which come down to 1783, were 
published under his name in 1822 (new ed., 1858), and in 1865 
letters said to have been writtenJiy'him in 1789 to friends in the 
country, describing the statcs-general. 

BIRR, or Parsonstown, a market to-am of King’s county, 
Ireland, on an acclivity rising above the Birr, and on a branch of 
the Great Southern & Western railway by which it is 87 m. 
W.S.W. from Dublin. Pop. of urban district (1901) 4438. 
Cumberland Square, in which there is a Doric column surmounted 
by a statue of the duke of Cumberland, to commemorate the 
battle of Culloden, is the point from which the several principal 
streets diverge in regular form. The fine ca.stle of Birr, beside 
its historical interest, has gained celebrity on account of the 
reflecting telescope erected here (1828-1845) by William, 3rd 
earl of Rosse. Tliis is 56 ft. in lengtli and weighs 3 tons ; and 
there is another smaller instrument. Among injlitutions the 
model and preparatory schools of the Brothers of the Presentation 
Order are noteworthy. Tliere is a bronze statuc^Jiy Foley of 
Lord Rosse (d. 1867). Some trade is carried on in com and 
timber, and in brewing and disrilling. 

An abbey was founded at Birr by St Brendari (d. 573), to whom 
the present parish church is dedicated. The district formed part 
of Itly O’Carroll, and was not included in King’s county till the 
time of James I. A great battle is said to have been fought near 
Birr in the 3rd centurv between Cormac, son of Cond of the 
Hundred Battles, and the people of Munster. The castle was 
the chief seal of the O’Carrolls. In the reign of James I. it and 
its appendages were assigned to Lawrence Parsons, brother of 
Sir William Parsons, survey or-general. From him the alternative 
name of the town is derived. The castle was more than once 
besieged in the time of Cromwell, and wa’s taken by Ireton in 
1650. It also sufltered assault in 1688 and 1690. 

BIRRELL, AUGUSTINE (1850- ), English author and 

politician, son of a Nonconformist minister, was bom near 
Liverpool on the 19th of Januifty 1850. He was educated at 
Amersham Hall school and at Trinity Hall, Cambridge. He 
went to the bar, and gradually obtained a good practice ; in 1^3 
he bectune a K.C., and he was professor of law at University 
College from 1896 to 1899. But it was as a literary critic of 
unusually clever style and an original vein of wit, tluit he first 
became known to the public, with his volume of essays entitled 
Obiter Dicta (1884). In 1889 he was returned to parliament for 
West Fifeshire as a Liberal. In the House of Commons his light 
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but pointed humour gradually Jed to the coining of a new word, 
" birrelling,” and his literary and oratorical reputation grewapace. 
Whether he was writing miscellaneous essays or law-books, his 
characteristic style prevailed, and his books on copyright and 
on trusts were novelties indeed among legal textbooks, no less 
sparkling than his literary ObtUr Dicta. A second series of the 
latter appeared in 1887. Res Judicatae in 1892 and various 
other volumes followed, for he was in request among publishers 
and editors, and his easy charm of style and acute grasp of 
interesting detail gave him a front place among contemi^rary 
men of letters. Mr Birrell was first married in 1878, but his wife 
died next year, and in 1888 he married Mrs Lionel ’J'ennyson, 
daughter of the poet Frederick Locker (Lockcr-Lampson). At 
the genenal election of 1900 he preferred to contest the N.E. 
division of Mancheste’- rather than retain his seal in Fifeshire, 
but was defeated. He did valuable ser\ icc, however, to his party 
by presiding over the J^tberal Publication Department, and at the 
general election of 1906 he was returned for a division of Bristol. 
He had been incTuded in Sir Henry Camphell-Bannennan’s 
cabinet, and as minister for education he was responsible for the 
education bill which was the chief government measure in their 
first session. But the prolonged controversy over the bill, and 
its withdrawal in the autumn owing to the refusal of the govern¬ 
ment to accept modifications made by the House of Lords in 
the denominational interest, made his retention of that office 
impossible, and he was transferred (January j907)tothcpoi!t of 
chief secretary for Ireland, which he subsequently refciined when 
Mr Asquith became prime minister in 1908. In the ses-sion of 1907 
he introduced an Irish Councils bill, a sort of half-way house to 
Home Rule ; but it was unexpectedly repudiated by a Nationalist 
convention in Dublin and the bill was promptly withdrawn. 
His prestige as a minister, already injured by these two blows, 
suffered further during the autumn and winter from the cattle- 
driving agitation in Ireland, which he at first feebly criticized 
and finally strongly denounced, but which his refusal to utilize 
the Crimes Act made him powerless to stop by the processes of 
the “ ordinary law ” ; and the scandal arising out of the theft 
of the Dublin crown jewels in the autumn of 1907 was a further 
Wot on the Irish administration. On the other hand his scheme 
for a reconstituted Irish Roman Catholic university was very 
favourably received, and its acceptance in 1908 did much to 
restore his reputation for statesmanship: 

BIRTH (a word common in various forms to Teutonic languages 
from the root of the verb “ to bear ”), the act of bringing forth 
a child, or th^act of its being born ; so also a synonym for descent 
or lineage. In law, a child not actually born, but en ventre 
sa mere, is sijpposed for many purposes to be actually born, and 
may take any benefit to which it would have been entitled if 
actually born, i.e. it may takc%s legatee or devisee, or even as 
next-of-kin or heir, but none of these conditions will take effect, 
unless the child is bom alive (see Medical Jukisfrudence). 
7 ’he given year of t^e of a child is gained at the first instant of the 
day preceding the birthday, and no account is taken of parts of 
a day, e.g. a child born at 11.59 on the night of the and-^rd of 
May 1900, would be of age the first moment after midnight of 
the jst-2nd of May 1921. In English law, by the Offences against 
the Person Act of 1861, it is a misdemeanour punishable by a 
maximumof two years’ imprisonment with hard labour, to endeav¬ 
our to conceal the birth of a child by any secret disposition of its 
dead body, whether the child died before, after or at its birth. 

Registration of Birihs.—lht registration of baptisms is said to 
have been first introduced by Thomas Cromwell when vicar- 
general in 1538, but it is only in comparatively modem times 
that registration has been fullf carried out. The law relating 
to the registration of births was consolidated for England by the 
Births and Deaths Registration Act 1874, and for Ireland by the 
Births and Deaths Registration Act (Ireland) 1880. In Scotland 
it depends upon the Registration of Births, Deaths and Marriages 
(Scotland) Act 1854, as amended by later acts. Previously to 
the passing of the Births and Deaths Registration Act 1836, the 
records of the births were compiled from parish registers, which 
were formerly a part of the ecclesiastical organization, and con¬ 


tinued t*be attached, more orless, to the <tiurch till the passing 
of the act of 1836. That act provided a far more complete 
machinery than that before existing for the er^pet record of all 
births. The new system relieved the clergy from all functioas 
previously thrown upon them, and finally, after improvement 
by subsequent acts, was made compulsory in 1874. Tlie act 
of 1836 established a general register office in London, presided 
over by an officer cWled the registrar-general, with general 
superintendence over everything relating to registration. The 
registrar-general is appointed under the Great Seal. Every poor- 
law union or parish is divided into districts, each of which is 
called by a distinct name, and is in charge of a registrar, who is 
a local officer appointed by the guardians of the union. Over 
each union is a superintendent registrar, who lias supervision 
over the registrars within his district. The office of super¬ 
intendent registrar is usually filled by the clerk to the guardians of 
the union. He receives quarterly from every registrar within his 
district certified copies of the births registered by him and having 
verified their correctness, transmits them to the registrar-general. 
He takes charge of the register-books within the district, when 
filled. Every registrar is required to inform himself carefully 
of every birth which happens within his sub-district and register 
the same, with the various particulars required, according tc 
the forms laid down for the purpose. It is the duty of the father 
or mother of any child born alive, or in their default, then of 
the occupier of the house (if he knows of the birth) or of any 
person present at the birth or having charge of the child, to 
give to the registrars, within forty-two days after the day of 
the birth, information of the particulars required to be registered 
concerning the birth, and in the presence of the registrar to sign 
the register. Every person required to give information con¬ 
cerning any birth who wilfully refuses to answer questions put 
to him by the registrar concerning the particulars required 
to be registered, or who refuses or fails without reasonable 
excuse to give information of any birth, becomes liable to a 
penalty of forty shillings. After three months a birth can only 
be registered in the prc.sence of the superintendent registrar, 
and after the expiration of twelve months a birth can only be 
registered with the written authority of the registrar-general. 
In the ca.se of an illegitimate child, no person as the father of 
■such child is required to give information, nor b the name of 
any one entered in the register as the father of .such a child, 
unless at the joint request of the mother and the person who 
acknowledges himself to be the father. .\n additional duty 
is placed upon the father by the Notification of Births .Act 1907. 
By that act it is the duty of the father of a child if he is actually 
residing in the house where the birth takes place at the time of 
its occurrence to give notice in writing of the birth to the medical 
officer of health of the district in which the child is born within 
thirty-six hours of the birth. The same duty is also imposed 
upon any person in attendance (i.e. medical practitioner or 
midwife) upon the mother at the time of or within six hours 
after the birth. The medical officer of health is then in a posi¬ 
tion to take .such steps, by advice or otherwise, as may, in his 
opinion, lead to the prevention of infant mortality. Notice 
under the act is given by posti^ a prepaid letter or postcard 
to the medical officer of health giving the necessary information. 
Failure to give notice entails on summary conviction a penalty 
not exceeding twenty shillings. The act is optional to local 
authorities, but may be enforced within any area by the Ixical 
Government Board. By the Births and Deaths Registration 
Act 1874 and the Merchant Shipping Act 1894, commanding 
officers of ships trading to or from British ports must, under a 
penalty, transmit returns of all births occurring on board their 
ships to the registrar-general of shipping, who fumbhes certified 
copies of such returns to the registrars-general for England, 
Scotland and Ireland. These returns of births (and deaths) 
constitute the “ Marine Register Book.” 

Registration is very efficiently carried out in practically every 
European country, with the exceptions of Turkey and Russia. 
In the United States registration is left solely to the initiative 
of the various states. 
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Tax on Birth .—Itf 1694 an At was passed in Ea^and for 
“ granting to His Majesty certain rates and duties upon marriages, 
births and buriais, upon bachelors and widowers for the term of 
five years, for carrying on the war against France with vigour.” 
The taxes were graduated, rising from four shillings on the burial 
of the humblest person to £50 in the case of a duke or duchess. 
The duty on births varied according to the rank of the parents. 

A duke paid £30 on the birth of an eldest son, and £25 for every 
other child ; a baronet or knight, £s for an eldest son, and £i 
each for other children. An archbishop or bishop, or a doctor 
of divinity, law or physic paid £i for every child; a gentleman 
having a personal estate of £600 or a real estate worth £50 per 
annum paid ten shillings on the birth of each child. Every j 
other person not receiving alms paid a tax of two shillings on 
the birth of each child. This measure, however, was only 
temporary, and passed for revenue purposes solely. 

See also articles Illegitimacy ; Inkanticioe ; Leoitimacv and 
Legitimation ; Poculation ; Succession ; Obstetrics, &c. 

BIrOm! [AsD-R-RAigAN Muhammad al-Birun 1 ] (973-1048), 
Arabian scholar, was bom of Persian parentage in Khwarizm 
(Khiv.a), and was a Shi'ite in religion. He devoted his youth 
to the study of history, chronology, mathematics, astronomy, 
philosophy and medicine. He corresponded with Ibn Sina 
(see Avicenna), and the answers of the latter are still preserved 
in the British Museum. For some years he lived in Jurjan, and 
then went to India, where he remained some years teacliing Greek 
philosophy and learning Indian. In 1017 he was taken by 
Mahmud of Ghazni to Afghanistan, where he remained until 
his death in 1048. His Athdr ul-Bakiya (Vestiges of the Pwt) 
was published by C. E. Sachau (Ixiipzig, 1878), and a translation 
into English under the title The Chronology of Ancient Nations 
(London, 1879). His History of India was published by C. E. 
.Sachau (London, 1887), and an English translation (2 vols., 
London, 1888). Other works of his, chiefly on mathematics and 
astronomy, are still in manuscript only. 

See C. Brockelmaim, (ieschichtc tier arabischen Litleraiur (Weimar, 
i8yS), vol. i. pp. 475-476. (G. W. T.) 

BISALTAE, a Thracian people on the lower Strymon (Struma; 
Karasu, “ black water ”), m the district between Amphipolis and 
Heraclca Sintica on the east and Crestonicc on the west. They 
also made their way into the peninsulas of Acte and Pallene in 
the south, beyond the river Nestus in the east, and are even said 
to have raided Girdia. Under a separate king at the time of the 
Persian wars, they were annexed by Alexander 1 . (498-454 b.c.) 
to the kingdom of Macedonia. At the division of Macedonia 
into four districts by the Romans after the battle of Pydna (168) 
the Bisaltae were included in Macedonia Prima (Livy xlv. 29). 

Their countrj' was rich in figs, vines and olive trees; the 
silver mines in the mountain range of Dysorum brought in a 
talent a day to their conqueror Alexander. The Bisaltae are 
referred to by Virgil (Georgies, iii. 461) in connexion with the 
treatment of the diseases of sheep. The fact that their eponymus 
is said to have been the son of Helios and Ge points to a very 
early settlement in the district. 

See Smith’s Diet, of Greek and Homan Geographv : M. Ihm in 
Pauly-Wissowa's RedtencyclupAdie, iii. part i. ( 1897); W. Tomaschek, 
Die alien Thraher (Vienna, 1803); and for the coins of the Bisaltic 
kings, B. V. Head, Hisioria Numorum. p. 178. 

BISCAY (Vizcaya), a maritime province of northern Spain; 
bounded on the N. by the Bay of Biscay, E. by Guipuzcoa, S. by 
Alava and W. by Burgos and Santander. Pop. (1900) 311,361; 
area, 836 sq. m. A small strip of isolated territory within the 
borders of Biscay., on the west, is ofiicially included in the 
province of Santander. Biscay is one of the Basque Provinces, 
and its name is occasionally employed as geographically equivdent 
to Basque, in that case induing the three provinces of Biscay 
proper, Guipuzcoa and Alava. The coast-line, which extends 
from Ondarroa to a short distance east of Castro Urdiales, is bold 
and rug^d, and in some places is deeply indented. The surface 
of the country is for the most part very mountairious, being 
traversed towards tiie south by the great Cantabrian chain; but 
at the same time it is diversified with numerous narrow valleys 
and small plains. Some of the mountains are almost entirely 
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composed of naked calcareous |ock, but most of them were 
formerly covered to their summits with forests of oaks, chestnuts 
or pine trees, now destroyed to provide fuel. Holly and arbutus 
are common, and furze and heath abound in the poorer parts. 
The only river of any size is the Nervion, Ansa or Ibaizabal, on 
which Bilbao is situated; the others, which are numerous, are 
merely large mountain streams. The climate is rather inclement 
and variable; but the thermometer seldom drops below freezing- 
point, nor does snow fall frequently in winter except on tte 
highest summits. The rainfall is on an average greater tlian in 
any province except those of the extreme north-west. The soil, 
though not very fertile, except in some of the valleys and sheltered 
hillsides, produces wheat, maize, barley, rye, flax, grapes, peaches, 
apples and other fruits. The mountainous slopes of Bbcay are 
studded with the traditional Basque caserio, or farmhouse, in 
which the peasantry live on the metayer system, dividing the 
profits of the soil with absentee landlgrds. The farms are 
generally small, and are for the most par^ tilled by manual 
kbour. The fisheries are actively prosecuted along the coast by a 
hardy race of fishers, who were the first of their craft in Ewope 
to pursue the whale, formerly abundauit in Ae Bay of Biscay. 
Cod, bream, tunny and anchovy are the principal fish taken. 
The fishing fleet consists of several hundred boats, manned by 
nearly 5000 men and boys. Biscay is very rich in minerals. 
Iron of the finest quality is found in almost every part, and 
forms a main article of export. At the beginning of the 20th 
century an average of about 5,000,000 tons was produced every 
year, and many large foundries were at work. Lead and zinc are 
mined in much sutler quantities, alum and sulphur are also 
present, and marble, lime and sandstone are abundant. Another 
very important industry is the manufacture of dynamite and 
other explosives at BaracaldcJ*, cJosely connect^ with the 
mining interests. There are also potteries, paper, soap and shoe 
factories, flour mills and breweries, and the many mineral springs 
and spas are frequented by people from all parts of Spain. The 
mining and industrial interests of Biscay were very materially 
assisted by the quick and important development of means of 
communication of every kind. The provincial and parish roads^ 
kept up by the local government, are excellent. No province is 
Spain had at the beginning of the 20th century such a complete 
network of railways, all built since 1870. 

Bilbao (pop. 83,306); the capital and principal port, and 
Baracaldo (15,013), an important industrial town, are described 
in separate articles. Sestao (10,833) i^ the only other town of 
more than 10,000 inhabitants; the port of Berme®(9o6i) is the 
chief fishing station; Durango (4319), on the river of the same 
name, was founded by the early kinjp of Navatr%in the 10th 
century, obtained the rank of a countship in 1153, and contains 
one of the oldest churches in the Basque Provinces, San P^o 
de Tavira; Guernica (3250), a picturesque village on the river 
Mondaca, was until 1876 the meeting-place of the provincial 
parliament. The deputies assembled under an old oak-tree, 
celebrated by the Basque poet, Jos6 Maria Iparraguirre, in a 
song which is regarded by the Spanish Basques almost as a 
national anthem. For the history of the Basques, see Basque 
Provinces ; for their origin, language and customs, see Basques. 
The inhabitants of Biscay are intelligent, enterprising and 
well-educated; and, owing to the uniformly high birth-rate, low 
death-rate, and very slight loss by emigration, their numbers 
increased rapidly during the latter part of the 19th century, until 
in 1900 the density of population (372-4 pet sq- “•) w*is greater 
-than in any other Spanish province. 

BISCAY, BAY OF (Fr. Golfe de Gascogne-, Sp. Gdfo de 
Vizcaya), an inlet of the Atlantic\)cean; bounded on the E. and 
N.E. by Ft;ance, as far as the island of Ushlmt, and on the S. by 
Spain as far as Capie Ortegal. The Bay of the Simus 

Aquitanicus, Sinus CanttUn^s or CarOetber c^cabtm (M the 
Romans ; hence it is sometupgs known as the G&^ubrian Sea. 
Its modem English name is f dBrriipt foim'pf tire &>ldra&F<2raya. 
The bay forms a fairly reg|dar curve, broken'oirthegitoch sea¬ 
board only by die estuariw of ^e Loire, Garonnq^&ur and 
other rivers. The rugged Spanish coast is indent^ jfy ^any 
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fjord-like inlets, especially in t^e west, where navigation is some¬ 
times difficult and dat\gerous; but its rivers are comparatively 
unimportant. The exposed position of the bay, and the diversity 
of its OTrrcnts, have rendered it notorious for its storms. 

BUCBaUE (perhaps anc. Natiolum), a seaport and epis¬ 
copal see of Apulia, Italy, on the E.S.E. coast, m the province 
of Bari, from which it is distant sij m. by rail. Pop. (1901) 
30,885. Two towers, one some 90 ft. high, of a once strong 
Norman castle still remain; the cathedral belongs to the same 
period. The church of S. Margherita, founded in 1197, has fine 
canopied Gothic tombs of the Falcone family. 

BIKHOFSWBRDA, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of 
Saxony, on the Wesenitz, and at the junction of the Dresden- 
Gdrlitz and Bischofswerda-Zittau railways in the government 
district of Bautzen. Pop. (1905) 7465. There are cloth, artificial 
flower, and cigar factories, glass-work.s, potteries, and in the 
neighbourhood large gmnite quarries. It is famous as the scene 
of a battle, on the p^th of May 1813, between the French and the 
Allies after Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow. It was the residence 
of Benno, bishop of Meissen, in the nth century, and the 
“ Bishop’s Road ” still runs from here to Meissen. 

BUCHWBILER, a town of Germany, in the imperial territory 
of Alsace-Lorraine, district of Lower Alsace, 23 m. by rail N. 
by E. from Strassburg. Pop. (1900) 7897. It has manufactures 
of jute and machinery, brewing and iron-founding. 

BISCUIT (pronounced according to the old spelling “ bisket,” 
a Fr. form from Lat. bis, twice, and coctum, cooked, in reference 
to the original method of preparation; cf. Itol. hiscotto, .Sp. 
hizcoeho, &c.), a form of unvesiculated bread (?•?'•), which is 
made in thin cakes of various shapes and baked in such a way 
as to be crisp and short. .In the United States of America 
biscuits of this kind are usuafi'y called crackers, but the word 
biscuit is used there, as also in the north of England, for vesi- 
culated bread baked in little flat loaves or cakes. Earthenware, 
porcelain, &c., which has undergone its first baking and is ready 
to be glazed is also known as biscuit or bisque. 

The raw material chiefly used in biscuit manufacture is flour, 
but'many other substances, such as butter, sugar, salt, various 
flavouring essences, &c., are also employed. The flour used by 
the biscuit-maker differs somewhat from that preferred by the 
bread-baker. In the main the bread-baker wants flour of some 
strength, that is to say, flour capable of absorbing a considerable 
proportion of water and of making a loaf of more or less volume. 
For biscuits flour strength is not such a desideratum, and as 
a matter of 'fact such moisture as is used to make the dough is 
largely evaporated by the oven; but, except for the commoner 
kind of bisCaits, colour Is most essential, as well as sweetness 
of flavour. In a large biscuit factory several hundred different 
kinds of biscuits arc made, ringing from plain water biscuits 
to the daintiest fancy biscuits glistening in sugar and piping. 
The storage required for such an establishment is extensive, 
but lifts serve to handle both raw material and finished products 
with a minimum of labour. The flour used by a firm which has 
a reputation to maintain is sifted as a precaution against the 
presence of hits of strirjg or other foreign bodies which will 
make their way into flour sacked by the most careful of millers, 
and like the butter, sugar and other raw materials, is carefully 
inspected and tested before being accepted. After blending it 
is run through a shoot or sleeve to the mixers, which may be 
of any type used in bakehouses (see Bread). From the mixers 
or kneaders the dough is delivered on a flat table, or it may go 
direct to a pair of rolls. These consist of iron rollers ■with a 
reversing motion, between which the dough is rolled backwards 
and forwards into shwts of uniform thickness. The next stage 


is the feCdmg of portions of IdA slab of ddbgh to a cutting and 

B anning ma^ne. In details this apparatus differs as supplied 
y different makers, but the broad principle, is the some in 
every case. The dough, after first passing through a pair of 
gauging rollers, which still further thin out the sheet and are 
capable of regulating its thickness with the utmost nicety, is 
received by an endless conveyor-band of webbing or similar 
material. By this band it is carried forward by intermittent 
motion to a set of punches or stamps which descend on it in 
quick succession, and serve to mould the surface and cut the 
edges to the required pattern. This operation coitq>leted, the 
moulded dough passes forward on the same endless band. 
The dough has now been cut into two distinct divisions, the 
moulded biscuits and the unworked portion which forms a 
continuous sheet of a sort of scrap. The latter is separated from 
the moulded dough, and b carried upwards by another band, 
which delivers it on a tray or box whence it is returned to the 
rollers to be reworked. Tbe moulded dough intended for the 
oven is carried along by the first band and is gently deposited 
on trays of sheet iron or woven wire. These trays are taken from 
the machine by boys and placed on the travelling-chains at the 
oven, or the trays may be automatically moved forward by a 
travelling-band and placed on the oven. The oven used for 
biscuit-baking is quite unlike any bread oven. It is much 
longer and is provided with sets of endless chains moving in 
parallel lines, and travelling over sprocket-wheel terminals and 
intermediate supports. The chains have special attachments 
on which the trays of biscuits are rested, and thus pass them 
through the oven, and discharge them at the opposite end. 
Some ovens are provided with a sort of endless belt of iron plates 
on which the biscuits are placed. These travelling bands are 
used chiefly for ship and also for dog biscuits, but the most 
usual type is the oven in which trays are moved on the travelling 
chains already described. The exact rate of travel, or the time 
during which the biscuits are in the oven,can be easily adjusted 
by means of countrr.s!rafts and leather belts running on cone 
pulleys fitted at the discharging end. The heat of the oven as 
well as the rate of travel is varied according to the kind of biscuit, 
some varieties requiring a gentle heat and a comparatively long 
sojourn in the oven, while others must be exposed to a fierce heat, 
but only for a few minutes. The ovens, fired by coke, may be 38 to 
50 ft. in length. Their temperature is not generally raised above 
500 degrees, but the speed of travel of the trays ranges hetw'een 
3J and 25 minutes. The whole process of biscuit-making is 
thus rapid and continuous. The dough is kneaded in the mixers 
in a few minutes, and when discharged on the dough table is 
rapidly moulded into the required form by the cutter and panner. 
By means of endless bands the material is ke]>t moving forwards, 
whether on the cutter or in the oven. For certain fancy biscuits 
special propesscs are used. Piping and sugar decoration is still 
necessarily done by hand, and the glaze on some fancy biscuits is 
imparted by spraying the moulded biscuit with very fine jets 
of fresh milk. Cracknels are made from a very stiff dough, and 
when cut out are thrown into coppers of boiling water. They 
speedily float to the top, remaining apart and not forming into 
groups. From these coppers they are taken out in trays pierced so 
as to drain off the water. Then they go into vats of cold water, 
from which they are again removed, and after being strained of 
their moisture are panned and baked in a fierce oven. (G. F. Z.|. 

BISECTRIX (fern. of Lat. bisector, from bi-, two, seeare, to cut), 
in geometry, the same as bisector, i.e. a point which divides a 
line, or a line which divides an angle, into two equal parts ; in 
crystallography it denotes the bisector of the angle between 
the optic axes. 
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